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ridav (Lat. Diea VenertH^ Fr. 
Venaredii Ger. Freitag, Swed. 
Fredag)y the sixth day of the 
week, tokes its imiiie from the 
Lwldess Fripffa, tlie wife of 
Odin, to whom it was con- 
secrated. The word is, however, 
often connected witli Freyjo, 
tlie goddess of love, to which 
notion the Latin name is due. As the day of the 
week on which the (hHicifixion of our Lor<l took 
place, it has had a special sanctity amon^ most 
Christian peoples, and Konian Catholics still hold 
it as a weekly fast. The Frida}r in Holy Week is 
the day on which the Passion is celebrated, and 
as such is the most solemn of the fasts and 
festivals of the Christian church. Almost every- 
where within the mnne of Christendom, Friday is 
a day of proverbial ilMuck, on which it is not wise 
to put to sea, to marry, or coniiuenco any import- 
ant undertaking. In some places other days are 
unlucky for particular enterprises, but Friday holds 
its character everywhere and for undertakings of 
all kinds. Among no class of men is this notion 
more persistent than among mariners, who, whether 
Spaniards, Italians, Bretons, Finns, or English- 
men, alike manifest the samQ disinclination to put 
to sea that day; and recount many a story of 
disaster that has followed some too greatly daring 
crew, *fche memory unconsciously retaining the 
few confirming cases, while the many exceptions 
are easily forgotten. A persistent but not localised 
tradition in Wh England and America tells of a 
ship, the keel of which was laid on Frid^, that was 
launched on Friday, with the name of Friday, and 
sent to sea on Friday, under a Captain Friday, but 
which deservedly was never heard of again. Ship- 
ping statistics still show a smaller number of sail- 
ings, upon that than upon any other day— it may 
be well for sailors to be reminded that Columbus 
both sailed and discovered land on Friday, and that 
the Pilgrim Fathers touched land on the same 
day. . 
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Although the Russian name for Friday, Pyatnitna 
{pyittf has not a similar mythological signi- 

ficance w'ith FHda^ or Fendredi, the day was con- 
secrated by the ancient Slavonians to some goddess 
similar to Venus or Freyja. Afanosief explains 
the Oarinthian name Sdme dan os indicating that 
it was once holy to Siva, the Lithuanian li^ewa, 
tlie Slavonic deity corresponding to Ceres. In 
Christian time the deity prcshling over Friday 
became mergeti in St Prascovia, and is now addressed 
under the compound name of * Mother Pyatnitsa- 
Prascovia.’ She wanders about the house on her 
holy day, and is displeased to see sewing, spinning, 
weaving, and the like going on, revenging hersedf 
W plagues of sore eyes, whitlows, and agnails. 
Fispecially must the house be clean of dust on the 
Thursday evening, so that she may not be offended 
on her visit the next day. 

Frideswlde^ St, the patroness of Oxford, was 
bom there early ip the 8th century, the daughter 
of Dida, an ealdonuan. She preferred the re-, 
ligious life to marriage with Algar, a great 
Mercian noble, who, coming in search of her, was 
struck blind. She died on Utli November at 
Oxford (q.v,), and was formally canonised in 1481. 
Catherine, Peter Martyr’s wife, was buried beside 
her pillaged shrine in 1552, exhumed by Canlinal 
Pole, but reinterred there in 1561. See The Story 
of St Fridmoide (1881), by Father Goldie, S.J. 

FHdolIn* sometimes called Tridoliii and 
Trudelin, a 6th-century Irish saint, who, after 
labouring at home and in Poitiers, founded a 
church on the island of ISackingen in the Rhino, 
and IS known as *the first apostle to Alleinannia^ 
and patron saint of Glams in Switzerland. 

Friedlandf a town of East Prussia, on the 
Alle, 26 miles SE. of Kfinigsberg, with 3182 in- 
habitants. It is famous as the scene of Napoleon's 
victoiy, on 14th June 1807, over the Russian and 
Pmssian forces under Bennigsen, which brought 
about the Treaty of Tilsit. — Friedland is also the 
name of a town in the north-east of Mecklenburg, 
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with ;'>r>()2 inliahitants, and of a manufactniin^ 
town in the north of lioheinia, on the Wittig, IG 
miles N. of |{eichenherg hv rail, with a pop. of 4817. 
'riie last gave name to tlie tinchy from whirli Wallen- 
stein (ipv.) took his title of Duke of FriedlanJ. 

Friedlaiid, Vai.kntin, a remarkable educa- 
tionist, generally eallld Trulzcmlorf^ from his 
birthplace, near (iiirlitz, in Prussian Silesia, was 
born Mth February 1490. At Leipzig he .studied 
Latin under Peter Mosellanus ami (Ti'cek under 
Pichard Proeus, and he began his ciirccr a.s a teacher 
in the selioo] at (Idrlitz. On the dawn of the 
Hefoiiiiati<)n he nroceeded to Wittenberg, and 
stmlied umler Lntner and Melanchthon. Settling 
at ( Johlberg, in Silesia, as rector of the gymnasium 
there in I08I, Frieilland introduced into his 
sclioj)] a novel system of instruction and of dis- 
cipline, which soon spread the fame «)f the institu- 
tion through all the adjoining countries of Europe. 
The, principal feature of the disciplinary system 
was llial tl^e ]ireservation of order ainl ihsMunm 
was left ill the liainls of the hoys themselves. 
In.xtruei ion was imjtarled through the me<1ium of 
aeademic discussions, coupled with frequent re]»e- 
titioiis .'old examiualions. Friedlaml ilied, 2(ith 
April I.VM), at Liegnil /, whither he had removed his 
scliool tN\«> years before. See the hiographies hy 
Herrmann | 17-7), Frosch (1S18), Pinzger (18‘2.>), 
K»ihli‘r ( IS4S), and Liisehke (IS.’iti). 


cocoa-nuts, and arrowroot. The imports in 1894 
amounted to £82,831, and the exports to £G7,C33. 
The llora resembles that of the Fiji group ; but 
the native animals are very few. In the south part 
of Tonga-tabu there is an ancient monument of two 




Fried rirll* Johann, a Catholic theologian, 
a leader with Polliiiger in the Hid Catholic iiiove- 
meiil. Horn iii Franconia in 1830, be beeame a 
proh'^^or of Thefdogy at Munich in 180.’> ; assisted 
at the Vaiic.iM C'onncil in 1870; and subsequently, 
in life and labours, has been identilied with the 
t.lld Cat ladies (q.v.). 

Fried rirlirodau a town of Tbiiringen in the 
charming Sidiilfwasser valley, 13 miles SW. of 
(.iotlia by rail, is a fav<iurite sumtiier resort, receiv- 
ing some 7<HX) visitors yearly. ILto Ls the Duke 
of ( iotha's beantilul country seat, Ueinhanlsbruiiii, 
on the site of the old abbey of tliat name, ilestroyed 
in the CcM-aiit War. Pop. (1900) 4100. 

Fried rirlisdorfi a town in the Pni.ssi.nn 
province of llesM.* Na.s.san, on the sonllieni slope of 
ilie Tannns, 3 miles NE. of Hombiirg. It wjus 
fonlnled in lOsT by thirty-two llngnenot families, 
and its 1200 inliabitants still speak Freneli. 

Frirdrudisrilll^ the eastle ami estate of Prince 
Pisniarek, in Lauenliuig, 10 miles SE. of liaiiiburg. 

Fririidly Islands, or ToNti.v Cm h i*, lie 

2.">0 mih-s K*SE. <»f Fiji (q.v.), nnmber .32 inliabiu^d 
and al)ont !.“><) small islands, and consist of three 
.sub groups, with a eolleetive area of only .38,7 .sq. m. 
'ronga tabu ( 130 sq. m.) is the largest ; and m;xt in 
importance are Eooa, Vavii, Namnka and Lefnka, 
Tofoa, Lato, .-md Kao. The gn*at majority are of 
coral formation; but some arc? volcanic ; there are 
several aetivc* volca.noes, sneh as Tofoa (2781 feel) 
and Late (1787); and e.artln|iiakes are frequent. | 
During a severe volcanic disturliaiiee in UeiolM?!* | 
18S."i a small island 20 miles north-west of IIon;j 
Tfajiai was ujilieaved, and named Samltly Island, 
after tin? government sclioone.r wliieli lirst visited it. 

\ treaty was coiicludtMl with Cerinnny' in 1870, 
witb<»real Ib it.iinin 1879; the convention between 
llritain and Cernniny in 1880 provhle*! for the neii- 
Irality of this aicbijMdago, and in 1899 (ienminy 
renonneed ;i.ll ln*r rights here in favour of Britain. 
Tin* I'hiendly Islands were discovered by Tasman 
in H)4.3, but reejeived their eolleetive juime from 
C<M»k, who visited them in 1777. Both tbe.se iiavi- 
g.'itors found the soil closely and liiglilv culti- 
vate I, and tlie people apparently unpmviiled with 
arm-«. 'I’lm climate is .salubrious, but humid ; 
liunieanes are frequent. Among the products of 
the islands are tropical fruits, copra, collee, Kpoiige.s, 


]»erpendicular rectangular blocks of stom* about 
40 ieot high, with :i slab across the top, and ibi'icon 
a stone bowl. The stones must have been brought 
by sea. 

The Friendly Islands were lirst visited by mis- 
sioiiane.s in 1797. In 1827 the work of evangelisa- 
tion fell into the bands of the Wesleyan Metli odists, 
and, after a lengthened and ])erih)us struggle with 
the .savage paganism of the inhabitants, it was 
crowned wifli sneee.ss. Almost all tin; islanders 
(who, unlike the Fijians, belong to tin? fair 
Polynesian stock) are now (.’brisiians ; many can 
speak English, and .schools are nnmerons. in 
mental development, skill in house building, I'^e., 
llicv are snj)erior to oilier South Sea islanders. 
'Iliey are, however, decreasing in numbers ; once 
estimateil at 40,00() or 50,090, they bail ilwindled 
to 18,960 in 1900. The various isrand.s used to be 
ji^ovcriieil by iiidepemlent chiefs, but in they 

were brought umler the rule of King Heorge ( ISIS- 
93), who ill 1802 gave the i.slands a ‘ conslil iition * 
and >nmiui)iied a iiarliameiit. He was succimmIimI by 
bis gn*al -grandson, Oeorge. II. Si'e H. S. (.'otqier’s 
Coral Iskimis (1880), and Basil Tliompsoir.s /Jircr- 
aiotifi of a Prime Minister ( 1895). 

Friendly Soeielies. The prototype of the 
model'll friendly society has lx*en found in the 
medieval trade or craft guilds; and there is 
some coiinei'lion between the older speciiinnis <»f 
the village bcnielit club and tbe.se guilds, wliicli 
were the friendlv societies of their tbiy. During 
the iionagf? of Edward Vi. the craft giiild.s were 
dise.'^tablislicd and diseiuloweil (their r<*venues 
becoming the prey of greedy courtier: ); but there 
are traces in some rural districts of Englatld that 
the convivial, if not the benelicial, aspect of the 
old guilds survives in the annual fca.st of the village 
club. The germ, however, of the present system of 
mutual jnovident a.ssociaiiqn.s under the friendly 
society torm is contained in Defoe’s Essays oti 
Herrral Proje.ets (1090), in which the author of 
Uobinson Crnsoc ailvocatcil the iiromotioii of 
‘.societies formed by mutual a.ssuraiicc for the 
relief of the members in seasons of distress . . . by 
which not a creature so iiiiseiable or so poor but 
should claim siibsisteiicc as their due, not ask 
it c)f charity.’ Indeed, it would seem as though 
Defoe was only seeking to extend the operations of 
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a Mjiecies of tlirift institution already in existence, 
since we find a London society founded in 1G87 
aiiion^ the dozen known survivors of henelit clubs 
establislieil during the lost quarter of the 17th and 
the lii-st half of the I8th century. The Ancient 
Onicr of Free (hirdeners is of considerable antiquity 
in Scotland, the oldest known lodge being that of 
Duiiferiiiliiie, the charter of which dates from 1715. 

This form of )>rovident insurance is peculiar to 
the Kiiglish-speakiiig race, and is the invention of 
the industrial classes of (Ireat Britain, as the means 
whereby they have supplied their economic needs 
for themselves by themselves, ‘no man showing 
them the way, not by prescription of law, not by 
iriiluence of superiors.* In 17G3 the legislation 
first recognised the expe<liency of protecting and 
encouraging frieinlly s<a*ieties, and enacted ‘that 
it should be lawful for any number of persons 
in (treat Ihitain to form themselves into and to 
establish one or more society or societies of good 
fellowship, for the purpose of raising from time to 
tiiiK?, by sul)scrij)tion8 of the several members, a 
st(»ck or fund for the mutual relief and mainten- 
ance of all and every the numibers thereof, in old 
age, sickn(?ss, and iiilirmity, or for the relief of the 
widows and chihlren of deceased immibers ’ ( Hose 
Act). And a parliamentary eommittec of 18‘25 
exc(dlently givtis the rnison {VHra of the mutual 
friendly society as compared with the individualistic 
savings-bank : ‘ Wlii*nev(*r th(?re is a contingency, 
the <'lieap(‘st way of iirovMing against it is by I 
uniting with (»thcrs, so that each man may subject | 
himself to a small (hqirivation, in order that no 
man may be subjected to a great loss. He upon 
whom the <M)ntingeiiey <loes not fall <loes not get 
his money back again, nor <loes he get for it any 
visible or tangible benefit ; but he obtains security 
against ruin, and conscMiuent peac(! of mind. He 
upon whom the contingency does fall gets all that 
those whom fortune has exempted from it have lost 
in hard money, and is thus enabled to sustain an 
event which would otherwise ovcM-whelm him. The 
individual depositor, not the contributor to a 
common fund, is really the speculator. If no sick- 
ness attacks him during his years of strength and 
activity, and he fh’vs ludore he is past labour, he 
has been successful in his s])eculation ; but if he 
fall sick at an early ]»criod, <»r if he live to old age, 
he is a great loser, for his savings, with their 
accumulations, will siqmort him but a short time 
in sickness.’ What the Rose Act of 1703 was 
to societies that existed in the last <lecade of 
the IStli cmitiiry the enabling enactment of IS‘20 
(10 (ieo. IV. cliaj). 5fi) was to societies which 
belonged to a more devclo]>ed period of history. 
Much of the efliciency and good working of this 
act was due to the new dc]>arture taken by its 
.sponsor. Lord Rortman, then M. 1*. for Dorsetshire, 
in ))utting himself into communication with re]»re- 
sentativps of those bodies for which he ]mrposed to 
legislate. The Act of 1820 ‘ forms the transition from 
the system of local to that of central registration,’ 
and the supplementary Act of 1834 carried central- 
isation a stej) further. Prior t(» the date of the 
ftirmer act a provincial system of n?gistration 
find returns ]»rovailed, each derk of the peace hold- 
ing the ollico of registrar for his several county, 
the rules being certified and the scales of contribu- 
tions passe<l ny the county magistrates. Rut 
henceforth three registrars of co-ordinate authority 
for Kngland, Scotland, and Ireland \vcre appointeil. 
The ]u*ovision requiring justices to be saiisfuMl 
that the tables of contriluitions and benefits might 
bo * adopted w’ith safety to all jiarties concerneil * 
was repealed ; but, in view of existing imperfect 
,an«l inefficient data in the matter of vital statistics, 
societic!; were under the obligation of making 
qiiinciuennial returns of their sickness and mortality 


experience. The following privileges of the Act 
of 1793 were coiifirnieil : power to recover funds 
from defaulting officers by summary jiroceedings ; 
priority of claims for moneys on the assets of any 
dcceaseil or bankrupt oliicer or trustee ; jiower U) 
determine disputes by arbitration, and oi justices 
to enforce com|)liance Afith the ruling of the 
arbitrators ; exemption of stamp duty on bonds. 

The Victorian era was contemporaneous with the 
liiiancial periotl in the history of the friendly society 
system. Hitherto societies fiad been rather benevo- 
lent than benefit, more convivial than financial, in 
theii- statu.s. Rut with Mr Charles Ansell came 
the dawn of actuarial light on the friendly society 
world. The purely scientific principles laid down 
by Mr Ansell were nictified and extended by Mr 
Nelson the elder, in his magnmn Contribu- 

tions to Vital Statistics (1845). Five years later 
ajipeared Observations on the Hate of Mortal it jj and 
Sickness am()}igst Friendly Societies^ «S:c., with a 
.series of tables showing the value of ajtnuilies, sick 
gifts, assurance for ileath, and contributions to 
be paid e(|uivalent thereto, calculated from the 
ex]»erience of the Manchester I’nity of Oddfellows, 
by llciiiry Ratclifle, corresponding secreti#y. 'J'he 
outcome was the famous ‘ Ratclifle Tables,’ subse- 
(|ueiifly corrected by tin? compiler, and endorsed by 
the Royal (’ommission of 1S71-74 as the souinlest 
and most reliable tables extant. Thus twenty-five 
yeai's prior ta the Frituidly Societies Act of' 1875 
(which embodied the recommendations of the com- 
missioners), making a valuation of assets and 
liabilities compulsory, the late secretary and 
actuary of the Manchester I'nity laid d«)wn the 
true i>rinciples of financial security, and i»r(?i»ared 
the way for a process of self-refoiiii in the society 
-which it W’ould be difficult to match in the history 
of any other public and corporate body. The 
classification ot the? various trades of nn‘mber.s 
occupied Mr Ratclifle from 15 to 17 hours per 
day% and 1,321,048 years of life ivere brought 
uinler observation. It was not until 1850 that the 
afliliated class of friendly society receiveil legal 
recognition under a lemi)orary act, which became, 
five years later, a ])ermanent nu'asnre (IS and 19 
V'ict. chap. 03). Prior to this flate they had been 
illegal comlnnations, coming umler the cliiiises of 
the (’orres pom ling Societies Act (39 (Ico. 111. chap. 
79) ami of the Seditious Meetings .\ct(57(Jeo. III. 
chap. 19). The legal recognition was, however, of 
little use to the affiliatetl societies, since the then 
new'ly-aiqxunted registrar, Mr .1. Tidd Pratt, in opjxi- 
sitioii to the spirit as well as the wording i>f the 
act, refuse<l to alh)W’ the regi.st ration of branches of 
the orders, except as sej>arate and isolated societies 
— a misruling which was not corrected, so far 
as branches registered under this act ami not 
registered under the Act of 1875 were concerned, 
till 188(1 (Supreme Court of Aiq)eal : Scholfield and 
others v. Vause and others). The only other altera- 
tions of importance were the requirement of an actu- 
arial certificate in the case of societies granting an 
annuity or superannuation benefit, and tlie abolition 
of all fees ff)r registry’. The Act of 1855 failing to 
bring about the beneficial results hoped for by its 
promotel’s, in 1871 a Royal (’ommission of Inquiry 
w’as mipointed, with Sir Stafford Northcote (the 
late Lor<l Idde.sleigh) for chairman and .1. M. 
Ludloiv, Ksq., secretary'. The lalxmrs of the (Com- 
missioners extended over a i»eriod of four y’cars, and 
the recommendations of their final re]»ort (1874) 
w’cre embodied in the act mnv in force (38 and 39 
Viet. chap. (50), w’hich, owing to the above-mentioned 
ruling of Mr J. Tidd Pratt, luul to be sup]deniented 
by a short Amendment .Act (187(5), under which 
societies with branches (i.e. afliliated orders) could 
be registered as such. The follo-iving are among 
the principal alterations eHectcd by the Acts of 
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IST"* 7(> : one chief registrar iiinl tliree jissistants, 
instcjul of thriMi s(*j)arate registrars for Kn^land, 
Seot land, and Ireland with co-ordinate authority; 
speeial clause (ItO) dealinjjj with colh'ctinjj: soeietics ; 
deposit of rules hy unroj^istered societies no lonj^er 
alloweil ; annual audits re»inired ; valuathui of 
assents and liahilitios V-equireil every live years ; 
public auditors and valuers to he api)ointed 1>y the 
treasury, hut their eniploynieiit not conipulsory ; 
the iiuiuher of nienihers who can apply to tlie 
re;'istrar for nn award of dissoluti<m reduced; 
further [lowers ;;[iven to the reijfistrar on this [loint. 
Alterations in friendly society law suhse«|uent to 
ISTti have been uniiniiortant, and ‘generally intro- 
duced * to declare the true nieanin;;;' of some <*lause 
in the Act of 1S7”). Note, however, should he, 
made of .30 ami ol \’ict. chai». 56, which empowers 
juvenile societi<»s and hranenes t<» retain meniher- 
ship till the a^x* of twenty -one years, the former 
limit heinj' sixteen years. Societies and hranche 
consist in;' v^holly of memhers between three and 
twenty-one y(*ars of a;'e m;iy he registered, nro- 
vided (1) thcN are in <*orinection with some auult 
society re;.'istered umler the act, <ir a branch of 
any suclv society, or (‘2) in connecthm with some 
institution or s<*hool. 

At the National Conference of Friendly Societies 
held at .\fatichester in l!)0*2, .‘l,.3()0,0()() memhers, 
with a caiutal of .C*2ti.5«XVK)0, were represented. 

Ill Canada the numlxM'of sick and funeral henefit 
societi(‘s in 1901 was 84, with 61, *244 memhers and 
total assets of C*2S7,*271. 'riie amount of sick hemdit 
[»aid in 1900 was i*.3.3,.3.3S. In the Commonwealth 
of Australia the friendly societies in lOOtt had 
‘2997 h>dy:es, •260,’26.*^ memhers, and funds amount injLt 
to f*2,7Sl,*29'2. Nt'w /calami had 46S lod^j^es, .’»S/202 
memhers, ami .t.*7*2S,‘2t9 funds. 

'riie friendly societies in Ihitain may he divided 
into the follow’in;' classes : ( I ) .\tlilialed sdcieties ; 
(*2; ;,'<meral with county societies; (3) peculiar 
trade societies railways, miners, I'cc. ; (4) local 
societies, inclusive of dividin;' clubs ; (.3) eollectint' 
societies ; Mi) societies of women ; and (7) juvenile 
societies; ami of these various typ(*s we shall j'ive 
some*, m?ccssarily short, account. 

[1) 'riie atliiialed societies are broadly dis- 
tinguished from their competitors for puhlii! f.avour 
by hein;^ before all thing's ‘friendly’ fraternities, in 
w hich the social eleim.Mit is the motor of action 
sick and biiiial (dubs, and somethin;' more. Lon;' 
a;:o this lyp(‘ of soch.'ty crossed the seas and a<x*oni- 
paiiied the emi;'rant to his miw home in ‘(beater 

itain.' In constitution ami ;'overnmeiit the 
orders, as tli(*y are termed, an* pun; d cnioe racier 
Fir^t comes the indivi<lual branch —lod;;'e, court, 
tent, or senate jiossessin;' an imhrj»cnd(*nee of 
mana^'eimmt (siibjircl only to ;,'eneral law), and 
r(.*tainin;r its own si<ds fund. Then succeeds the 
di'sH ict Mini limbs, as it wcue, of the boily ), a 
local ;'atheiin;' of branches within a certain ;^iven 
area, in wdiich tin; funeral allowance is reinsured; 
and, lastly, tlui central body itself, (tailed by some 
distinctive name (as Annual .Movable Committee, 
fli.i'h (.'ourt Meetin;'), an annually or bi(‘iinially 
eh*cted parliament of dele;'at(!s, (tarryin;' out it.s 
riihts ami re;'ulalions throu;'h a workin;' executive*. 
A few’ of the lar;'er bodii.vs are the Independent 
Order of Oddfellows ( Manchester L nity ), liaviii;,', in 
l!M)l, 850,799 members and 610,750,954 funds ; the 
Ancient Order of l-’oresters (9*28,035 memhers, 
imdudin;' 1*28,069 juvmiihrs ; 67,17*2,8.33 funds); 
Orand l.’nited- Order of (Jddfelhiws (’iSO.OOO mem- 
b(trs); Independent Order of Ucchabites (177,651 
members); Ashton L’nitv of Ancient Shepherds - 
the strongest order in Scotland ( 12.3,3.37 members) ; 
and (Jrder of Druids (79,725 members). The aver- 
a;'e cost of mana|'ement is about 7 p<ir cent, of tl 
annual contributions. (2) Is a development of the 


purely local class to meet the altered needs of the 
day. Tilt* class consists of societies of divers 
de^'rees of ni(‘rit, but all [lossessin;' a cuinmon 
central fund. Thc;'iant amon;' them is the Hearts 
of Oak (London), with its ‘2.37,04.3 members and 
a re.serve fund of .6*2,490,879 in 1901. The 
county societies are the ‘ohl established houses’ 
belon^'in;,' to the ‘ patronised ’ jjroup, and are bein;' 
desertwl for the better known of the orders. (3) 
This (dass is specially devoted to insurance a;;ainst 
the fatal amt non fattal accidents of ha/anhms 
occupation.s, and was used by workmen contractin;' 
themselves out of tin* Emjdoyers’ Liability Act 
(1880 ; supeisedt.‘d by the Workmen’s (_'ompensation 
Acts, 1897-1900; see Liaijilitv of E.mi'J.ovkk.s). 
(Jertaiii of the professions have established 
benelit institutions e.g. Aledical Sickness and 
Annuity, and t3er;xy Friendly Sociidic^s, the forniei 
I po.sses.sin;' a membership of over 1000 and fumls 
to the value of nearly 6‘i3,(MX). (4) Local socdeti«*s 

are fitst disappearin;^ before the onward march of a 
Iwdter class of mutual provident association, lint 
the low type of friendly society which [leriodically 
divides its funds, ami is always be;'innin;' afresh to 
run in the thrift race, is sjully too prevalent; the 
iiicreasin;' liability to sickne.ss with advancin;' 
y(*ars is alto;'ether i;'nored ; a blind (*ye is turned 
on the future. (5) Societi(*s which gathi*r in their 
W(*ekly or fortni;,'!!!!}’ [lence bv means of collectors 
c.'illin;' from door to iloor. Tin? bulk of member- 
ship is (?om[>os(*d of the most ne(a*ssitous poor, and 

t irooably tw’o-lhirds are women or children. No 
lenelit beyond an insurance at death is ;;iven. 
The actual number of societi(‘s formin;' the class is 
a small one compared with the total number. The 
societie.s doin;' the larj^est business are the Liver- 
]»o(d Victoria L(*;'al (1843), with premium income 
in 1901 of 6744,3*20; the Loyal London (1861), 
premium income ( 1901 ) 6600,397 ; the Loyal Jjiver 
(18.30), premium imome (1901) 6578,4:19. Tha 
expenses of mana;'ement, with (.Muumissions, raiijL'o 
from *20 to 5*2 js'r cc‘nt. of t he annual prmniums. The 
numermal imuease of the class is onl.> surpa.ssed by 
that of the Industrial Assurance (’omjinnio;. (6) 
Societies of women are but poorly represented in 
the voluntary thrift army, and the f(*w that (*xist 
wen^ mostly established in an unliiiancial a;'e. .\n 

)rd(.*r W’hicli aims to be national in its area of 
membershij) was, however, established in 1885 by 
a cleri'yman of the (’hurch of Kn;>land (Lev. A. 
Frome Wilkinson), which has already o])ened 
bramrhes in s(*veral eounti(*s (one in Scotland), and 
should meet the ever-increasin;' economic needs of 
women. The socii'ty is re;'ist(*red as the l.Miiti'd 
Sisters’ Friendly Society (Suflblk L'nity). (7) 
.Juvenih* societies are the thrift ‘ nnrs(*ri(.'s ’ of the 
adult soviet ii.*s, and are mostly conlined to the allili- 
ated class, the lai j'iist number of branches bein;' in 
connection with the Foresters, Manch(.*ster Unity, 
and Lechabites. There is a steady increase in Iho 
popularity of juv.mile fri(?ndly society niember.ship. 

Tests of Funmetnl Seeitn't}/ amt (Hood ManaijH' 
ment. — Le;^istration, ‘not be(?ause re;'istry of itself 
can make any society safe, but because its imsition 
must be always unsafe w’ithout ri*;'istry.’ iflLtes of 
contribution for benelits, both sick and funeral, 
on a ^'radiiated or slidin;' scale, according' to a^je 
on entry, which rates themselves shall be held by 
actuarial authority suHicit;nt to carry benelits con- 
tracLid for. Lc?c<n(l of yearly sickness ami mor- 
tality experience kept, so that the valuer may be in 
possession of sullicieiit data by \yhich to (‘Htimato 
the society’s or brancljes’ liabilities. Yearly audit 
and five-yearly financial overhaul or ellicieiit valu- 
ation of' as.sets and liabilities. Eflect given, 
without undue delay, to remedial measures recoin-^ 
mended by valuer, sliould liabilities exceed assets.'^ 
The several insurance funds kept separata, and 
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expenses of iiiana^eiiieiii jn-ovided for. Sick benefits 
instired till sixty- five, at 'which aj;e a pension or 
deferred annui tv" shall coniiuence, and continue for 
remainder of life. Reserve funds to realise a clear 
percentaf^c of intenwt, equal to that on which 
tables or scales of contributions have been cal- 
culated, generally 3 per cent. Candhlates refused 
wlio cannot ‘pass’ the doctor, or who have exceedeil 
in years the inaxiinuin limit of forty-five, forty 
being preferred. Efficient supervision of sick pay- 
ments to guanl against ‘ malingering ’ or fictitious 
ebaims. Society not to be of local isolated type, 
deixmdent solely on its own resoiireos, but associ- 
ated with other brancdics of one and the same 
organisation, or of the centralised type. Means to 
be tjiken, in seasons of distn'ss or lo.ss of work, 
when'by membership may be retained. Provision, 
if desired, for juveniles, widows, orphans, and 
decayed members. 

Tlie Kriendly Societies Act, 1896, and the Collect- 
ing Soejeties and Industrial Assurance Companies 
Act, ISifii, consolidate the law. The annual report 
of the Cliit‘f Registrar of Friendly Societies include.s 
Friendly Societies i)ro]»er with their branches, 
15enevoj«*nt Societies, (hittle Insurance Societies, 
Working Men’s (dubs, Iinliistrial and Provident 
(Co-operative) Soedeties, Trade f-nioiis (q.v.), 
Ihiildiiig Soeieth.'s (q.v.), Certified Loan Societies, 
'l’nist>*e Savings banks (see Savinos-banks), Rail- 
way Savings liaiiks, and certain Scientific and 
Literary and other {lutliorised societies. The fol- 
lowing table gives particulars of Friendly Societies 
])roper, from the report for .‘list December 1899 : 

No (if Amount of 


Onliii.irv Frit'iidlv 8»M*i**Lios 

T.Kil 


FiiiiiIm. 

,C 13, 170,2 1 4 

IJniMchos of’ OnltM’S. 


‘j,5:i:.,780 

18,500, 1N3 

(.’(illotttiiifJ: Fricinlly Soc.ieUc.s,. . 

:v.» 

5,:..v.,.sj7 

4,832,57:1 

Mfilical Soc.iiM.ii's 

s7 

•Jl>8, >77 

08,278 



70 

•ji.riSH 

201 .383 

WDrUiii;; Mon’s (.ilulw 

.’iV'i 

101, '231 

171,400 

Specially AiiUiori.soil iSuciotios. 

>85 

107, Ml 

871,180 

(yiit/tlo In.siir.'iiico Suoictio.s 

:.s 


• i. 182 


‘JP.PS.'j 

II,4*2>,S10 

e:»7, 01 7,702 


For further information, the following authorities limy 
bo consult'd: W. Tidd Pratt’s Latn of Fricmlhf Socic- 
lit A (18S1); l.)r llaernrcitlicr’s hlnijUAh AssocUitiouA of 
Wnrk’inn .Mini (1S8J1); the firesent writer’s Friendly 
hforrment ( 1886) and Mutual Thrift ( 1891 ) ; Year 
Jiooli of Friendly SoeielieA Jlcyialry Office : Annual Ke- 
pi n-ts of Chief llegistr.ar. .-M.so llatclifle’s K.eiu rie.nce. of the 
Manchester Unity ; Mr Francis G. P. Neist>n’.s Foresters' 
Experience. ; and the same cniimmt actuary’s Observa- 
tions on the Efficient Valuation of Friendly Societies, 

Friends* Society of, the designation proper 
of a sect of C.^iristians, better known as (Quakers. 
Their founder in 1648 06 was George Fox (q.v.). 
In sjiilo of severe and eruel perscention.s, tlie 
Society of Frienils siiceecfled in estahlishing them- 
selves both in England and America. They have, 
indceil, never been numerically iiowerful (having at 
no time exceeded ‘200,(XX) mem lid's) ; but the purity 
of life which from the hegiiiniiig ha.s so honourably 
distiiigiiishcMl them as a class lias unqiiestionahly 
oxercij^il a salutary influence on the pulilic at large; 
while in^ respect of certain great (piestioiis all'ccting 
the interests of mankiml, such as war and slavery^ 
they Jiave, beyond all doubt, originated opinions and 
tendencies which, whether sound or erroneous, are 
no longer confined to themselves, hut liave widely 
leavenetl the mind of Christendom. Eminent 
Friends have been George Fox, Robert Barclay, 
Thomas Ellwood, William Penn, Eli/abetli Fry, 
Ml'S Opie, J. ,1. Gurney, Bernard Barton, Dalton 
the physicist, John Bright, Birket Foster, tSre. ; ‘ un- 
friendly * Friends were Benjamin Robins, who re- 
volutionised the art of Gunnery (q.v. ), Tom Paine, 
and Sir Richard Church. 

(1) DocO'ine.— It is perhaps more in the spirit than 


in thii letter of their faith that the Society of 
Friends dill’er from other orthodox Christians. 
They themselves assert their belief in the great 
fiimlamcntal facts of Christianity, ami even in tlie 
siilistantial identity of most of tin* doctrinal opinions 
which they hold 'with those of other evangelical 
deiioiiiinations. The Epistle addressed by George 
Fox and other Friends to the governor of Rarbadoes 
in 1673 contains a confession of faith not dilVering 
materially from the so-called Apostles’ (’reed, 
except that it is more copiously worded and dwells 
with great ilifVuseness on the internal work of 
CJirist. The Deelaratiori of (.^bristian J)oetriiie 
put forth on behalf of the Soeieiv in 1693 ex- 
presses a b(*li(*f in what is usual fy termofl the 
Trinity, in the atoneiiieiit made by (’lirist for sin, 
in the resurrection from the dead, and in the 
doctrine, of a final and eternal judgment ; and the 
Declaratory Minute of the yearly meeting in 1829 
assorts the ins])iratioii and divine authority of the 
Ohl and New Testament, the deimiviiji’ of human 
nature consequent on the fall of Adam, and other 
eharacteristie doctrines of Christian orthodoxy, 
adding: ‘Oiir religious Society, from il.^ earliest 
establishinent to the. present day, has reeeiveil 
these most important iloetrinos of lloly Scviplure 
ill their plain and obvious acceptation.’ it is 
nevertheless certain that nniforniity of theological 
opinion cannot he claimed for the Friends, any 
more than for other ImmIios of Christians. As 
early as 1668 William l*enn and George Whiteli(*ad 
held a public discussion with a clergyman of the 
En^lLsli Clnireb, named Vincent, in wliieli they 
luaiutained that tlie doctrine of a tri- personal Gml, 
as held by that ebnrcb, was not loiiml in the 
Scriptures, though in what form they aeirepted the 
doctrine llieniselves does not apjiear; and some 
time later Penn published a work himself, entitled 
the Sandy Foundation Shaken^ in which, among 
oilier things, be endeavoured to show that the 
doctrines of vicarious atonement and of imputed 
righteousness do not rest on any scrijitural foun- 
dation. Rut in general the Society of Friemls, in 
the expression of their belief, have avoitled tins 
teebiiical phraseology of other Christian einirehes, 
restricting themselves with coinineiidahle modesty 
to the words of Scripture itsidf, as far as that is 
possible, and avoiding, in particular, the knotty 
]H dills of (^alvinisiic divinity (see Barclay’s Catc- 
rhisni and Confession of Failh, published in 1673, 
wliere the answers to tlie questions- to avoid theo- 
logical dogmatism -are takmi from the Bible 
itself). This habit of allowing to each individual 
the full freedom of the Scrijit iires has, of course, 
rendered it all the more diflicult to ascertain to 
what extent individual minds, among the Society, 
iiiav have dillered in their mode of apprehending 
anti dogmatically exiilainin;^ the facts of (’liris- 
tianity. Their principal ilistinguishiiig doctrine is 
that t>f the ‘ Light of (^lirist in man,’ on which 
many tif their ontwanl peculiarities, as a religious 
htnly, are grounded. Tlie dtictrine of the internal 
light is founded on the view of Clirist given by St 
John, who, in the first chapter of his gospel, 
describes (3irist- the Eternal Logos — as the ‘life’ 
and ‘light of men,’ ‘the true light,’ ‘ the light that 
lighteth every man that conieth into tlie world,’ 
iS:c. Barclay taught that even the lieatlien were 
illiiiiiined by this light, though they might not 
know -as, i’lnleed, tho.se who lived before Christ 
could not know ---the historical Jesus in whom 
Cliristiaiis believe. Tn their case Christ was the 
light shining in darkness, tliongh the darkness 
coni prebend eil it not. The existence of ‘natural 
virtue’ (as orthodox theologians term it) among 
the heathen was denied by Barclay, who regarded 
all such virtue as Christian in its essence, and as 
proceeding from the light of Christ shining through 
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the darkness of na^fan superstition. These opinions 
would seem to i)e somewliat freer than tho.se ex- 

{ >res.sod in tlic (Tonenil Epistle of the S<jciety pub- 
ishetl in 183C, wherein they refuse to aoknowledj'e 
‘any principle of spiritual li;;ht, life, or holiness 
iiiluMvnl by nature in t^e mind of man,* and a^ain 
assert that they ‘believe in no principle wliatso- 
ever of s]>intual lijjrht, life, or holiness, except the 
intlueiice of the Holy Spirit of tbid bestowed on 
mankind in various mea.sure.s ami dejjrees through 
Jesus t’hrist our Lord.’ Hut, on the other hand, in 
a little treatise published by the Society in 1S61 it 
is affirmed that ‘ the Holy Spirit has always been 
afforded in various measun's to mankind ; ’ while 
stress is also laid on the statement of St Paul, 
that ‘the ;uo*aee of (Jod ( undorstt»o<l by Friends to 
sijrnify the ‘operation of the Divine Spirit*) that 
brin^reth salvation hath appeared to all vtenJ* 
And another exponent of tlndr views, ^fr T. Evans, 

)f Phihidelphia, state.s that ‘tiod hath grantetl ' 
to all men, f»f whatsoever nation or country, a day | 
or time of visitation, during; which it is possible 
for them to partake of the benefits of Christ’s 
death, apd be saved. For this end he hath com- 
municated to every man a measure of the li^ht of 
his own Son, a measure of jxrace or the Holy Spiiit, 
by which he invites, calls, exhorts, and strives 
with every man, in onler to save him ; which lijrht or 
^ace. as it is received, and not n'sisted, works the 
salvation of all, <‘vc*n of those who are i;;norani of 
Adam's fall, and <»f the death and sufl(*rin«^s of 
Christ, both hy brin^in^' them to a .sen.se of their 
own misery, and to be sljarers in the sufleririf's of 
Christ inwanlly, ami bv inakin.!; them partakers 
of his resurn'ction, in hecomin;' holy, pure, and ^ 
ii"lileons, .ami recovered out of tlieir sins.’ Hence | 
it may he safely a.sserte<l that they bold a broader 
(or, as others would say, a more latitndiniai ian ) view 
of tlie Spirit’s working than any other Christian 
cliurcb or society. In .-Vmerica, about tlie year 
IS'27, Klias Hieks, a Friend of very remarkable j 
pow«*rs, ereatod a schism in the Society, by the 
promuluation <if opinions denying the miraculous 
ccmcejJtion, divinitv, and atonement of (’Iirist, and 
als<i the authenticity ami divine authority of the I 
Holy Scriptures. Alnjut one-lialf of the Society in 
America adopted the view.s of Hicks, and are known \ 
as Hick^ite Friends; their opinions, of course, arc | 
repudiated by the re.st of tin* Society, who may 
be <b‘-««riibed as Orthodox FriemN. ’riie Hicksite 
.schism thoronglily alarmed the latter, both in 
F^ngbind and Aim.*iiea, and a movement was begun 
in favour of education, of a d<K*trinal belief more 
nearly allied to that of the so-calle«l ‘ Kvangelical * 
party, and of a relaxation in the formality and 
discipline of the Society. The leader of this iiiove- 
rnent was Joseph John (Inniey, of Norwich. This 
new tendemw, however, ex(!ited eonsiderahle oppo- 
sition among some of the Friends in America ; and 
the roiiM'fjiiomre was a division among the Ortluxlox 
Frieml'i tliemselv(?s, and the formation of a new 
sect, calh'd ‘ Wilhnrites,’ after the name of their 
founder, John Wilbur, wlio are not«!d for the .stiict- 
iiess with whieli they maintain the traditions and 
peculiarities of the Society. Some slight indica- 
thins of theoh>gical difl'erences have ipaiiifested 
themselves 'in England also. 

( 2 ) Israel ice. 1 1 is in the ajiplieation of their lead- 
ing doctrine of the ‘ internal light ’ that the peculi- 
arities »)f the Friemls are most ap^iarent. Helieviiig 
that it is the Holy Spirit, or the indwelling Christ, 
that alone maketh wise unto salvation, illumining 
the mind with true ami spiritual knowledge of the 
deep things of <iod, they do not consider ‘human 
learning’ essential to a minister of the gospel, ami 
look with distrust on the method adopted by other 
churches for obtaining such — viz. by formally train- 
ing after a human fashion a Ixxly of yoiith.s cho.scn 


on no principle of inward fitness. They believe 
that the call t>o tlii.s iimrk now, a.s of old, Is *not of 
men, neither by man, but by Jesu.s Christ and God 
the Father,* and that it i.s bestowed irresjiectiveh' 
of rank, talent, learning, or sex. CoiiBeguently, 
they have no theological halls, prof(\ssoi*s of divinity, 
or classes for ‘ stmients.* Further, as fitneas for 
the ministry is held to he a free gift of God through 
the Holy Spirit, so, they argue, it ought to he freely 
hest(»wed, m support of which they adduce the 
precejit of the Saviour — ‘ Freely ye fiave reeeivcxl, 
freely give;* hence tlio.se who mini.ster among 
them are not y>ai«i for their labour of love, hut, on 
the other hand, whenever such are engaged from 
home in the work of the gospel, they are, in the 
spirit of (’hristiaii love, freely entertained, and 
have all their wauls siiiiplied : in short, the Friemls 
maintain the ahsolutelv voluntary character of re- 
ligious obligations, ami that Christians should do 
all for love, and nothing for money. It also follows 
from their view of a call to the work of the inini.siry 
that women may exhort as well as men, for the 
‘syurit of Christ* may move them as yiowcrfnlly a.s 
the other .sex. Thu ju-ojdiecy of Joel as apjilied by 
Peter is cited as authority for the jireaching of 
women : ‘ (.)ii my servants and on my handmaidens 
I will jxmr out in those days of my Spirit, .and tlii»y 
shall prophesv.' They also adduce the New Testa- 
ment examples of Tryjilueiia, *rry]»lios.a, the be- 
loved Persis, and other women who a})pear to have 
Laboured in the gospel. Tlndr imxln of comliicling 
public worslii}) lik(*Avise illustrates the entireness of 
their clcpentlence on the ‘internal light.* in other 
religious Ixxlies the minister h.as a .set form of 
worship, through wlihJi he must go, Avhetlier he 
feels devoutly ilisposed or not. 'Ibis seems ohjec 
tionahle to the Friends, who meet .and remain in 
silence until they believe themselves moved tos]>eak 
by the Holy Ghost. *rheir prayers and uraises are, 
for the most ]>art, silent and inward. They yirefer 
to make melody in their iie.arts unto God, consider- 
ing such to he more .sydritual tliaii the outward 
service of the voice. 

The doctrine of the ‘iiitermal light* has .also led 
the Friends to reject the ordinances of Ikqitisni .and 
the Lord’s Sni)jx»r .as these .are observed hy other 
( Jiristi.ans. 1 ney believe the Christian h.My»ti.sm to 
he a spiritual one, and not, like the Jewish and 
heathen baptisms, one with water ; in supyKn-t of 
whieh they quote, among other pa.ss.ages, the words 
of .John the lLay»tist himself : ‘I baptise you with 
water, hut there comet li one after me who shall 
h.aj>tise you with tlui Holy Ghost and with lire.’ 
Similarly do tli(*y regard the rite ()f the Eucharist. 
It is, say they, inw.ard ami spiritual, and consists 
not in .any symbolic breaking of bread ami drinking 
of Avine, but in that daily communion with Christ 
through the Holy Spirit, and through the olxidience 
of faith, hy which the believer is nourished- and 
.strengthencHl. They believe that the last Avords of 
the dying lledf'Ciiier on the cross, ‘ It is iiiiished,’ 
announced the entire abolition of symbolic rites, 
that, under the iiuav spiritual dlsjieiisation then 
introduced, the necessity for such, .as a rntans of 
arriving at truth, ceasetl, and that their ydaee has 
been ahiiiidaiitly supplied hy the Ckniiforter, the 
Holy Ghost, whose office it now is to lead and guide 
meii into all truth. The true (’hristian siipyjer, 
according to them, is set forth in revelation — 

‘ Hehokl 1 stand at the dotu* and knock ; if any man 
hear my voice and open the door, I will come in 
unto hfm, and will sup with him and he with me.* 
For the same reason— viz. that thf3 teaching of the 
Synrit is inAA’anl and spiritual— the Friends ignore 
the religious ohserA'ance of days and times, with 
the exception of the Sabbath. ^ • 

The taking or administering of oaths is regarded 
by Friends as inconsistent 'with the command of^ 
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Christ, * swear not at aJ],’ and with the exhorla- 
tiuu of the apostle James — * Al)ove all thin^O^, my 
hrethreu, swear not, neither by heaven, neitlier by 
the eariii, neither by any other oath : but let your 
yea be yea, and your nay, nay ; lest ye fall into 
eondeuination ’ ( see Affiumatio^^ ). They also 
refused to ])ay tithes for the maintenance of what 
they hold to be a biieliiif? ministry, believing that 
Christ put an end to the priesthood and ceremonial 
usai^es instituted under the Mosaic dispensation, 
and that he sulistitutetl none in their place. In 
consequence, all consistent Friends were regularly 
mulcted of plate, furniture, or other ^oods, to the 
value of the amount due. The conversion of tithe 
into rent-cliarfjp> (see Tithes), however, htos, in the 
opinion of many Friends, larj^ely removed objec- 
tions to the jiayment to this ee-clesiastical demand. 
In rej^ard to the civil ma^'istracy, while they respect 
and Inmoiir it, as ordained of Cod, they are care- 
ful- to warn tJie members of their Society against 
tlioa;^htlessly incurring' its responsibilities, involv- 
ing as it does the a<lniinist ration of oaths, the 
issuing of orders ami warrants in reference to eceles- 
iasti^^^•ll demands, the calling out of an armed force 
in eases of civil commotion, and other duties iiiotm- 
sisteiit with the peaeeful priiicijdes of the Society. 
The Friends have likewise eonsistenlly ]»rotested 
against war in all its forms ; and the Society has 
repeatedly advised its members against aiding and 
Jissisting in the conveyance of sohliers, their bag- 
gage, arms, ammunition, or military stores. They 
regard the jn-ofession of arms ami lighting, not only 
as iliaiiH'tneally ojiposed to the general spirit of 
(/hrist, whose advent was snug by ang<*is in these 
W'onls : Milory to (hsl in llie highest, and on earth 
)eae(*, go<Ml-wiII toward men;’ but as j>ositively 
\ irbiddeii by such jirecepts as — * Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do goo<l to them tlnat 
bate you, and pray for them which despitefully use 
you and j)evseeute you ; ’ also, * Resist not evil ; but 
whosoever shall smite thee on tliy right eluM'k, turn 
to him the other also;’ and, while* they acknowledge 
that temporary ealamities may result from ado])tiiig 
this principle of non-resistance, th(‘y have so strong 
a faith in its being essentially the dictate of divine 
love t<» the (’liristian heart tluit they believe (hwl, 
b^' his wise ami omninoleiil providtmee, could ami 
Avill yet make it * mighty to the pulling down of the 
slrongliolds of ini(|uity.' The world, they believe, 
will i»y-aml-by confess that the neace-makers are 
most truly the eliildrcn of Clod. The eUbrts of the 
Society for t he emancipation of the slaves are a 
part of modern Rritisli history. They may im>st 
certain l^y lay claim to liaviiig cultivated the moral 
sense of their fellow-coujitrymeii in regard to this 
ini]M)rtaiit question. As early as 17*27 they com- 
ineiieed to * censure ’ the trailie in slaves, as a prac- 
tice * neither commendable nor allowed,’ and gratlu- 
ally 'Warmed iu their on])ositioii; until tlie whole 
nation felt the glow, and entered with enthusiiism 
on the M'ork of abolition. In respect to what may he 
called minor points, the Friends are also very seruje 
ulous ; they object to * laills, ganiing-places, lioi*se- 
races,^nd j»layliouses, those nurseries of debauchery 
and w'ickedness, the burden and grief of the sober 
part of other societies as well as of our own.’ The 
rrintiul Epistle of the yearly ineetiug of 1S54 con- 
tains a waruiiig against indulging in music, especi- 
ally what goes by the name of ‘sacred music,^aud 
denounces musical exhibitions, sucli as oratorios, 
os essentially a ‘profanation’ — the tendency of 
these things being, it is alleged, ‘to withdraw the 
soul from that quiet, luinible, and retired frame in 
which prayer and praise may be truly oftered with 
the spirit iintl with the understanding also.’ Tlie'y 
object, besides, to ‘ tlie hurtful tendency of react- 
ing plays, romances, novels, ami other pernicious 
bookd ; ^ and the yearly meeting of 1764 ‘ recom- 


mends to every mein law of our Society to discourage 
and sup]>ress the same.’ A similar recomineiida- 
tion was issued by the Society in 1851 for the benefit 
of ‘younger Friends* in ])arliciilar, who would 
aijpear to have been tasting the forbidden fniit. 
The Printed Ejustle of the j^early inccdliig of 1724 
likewise ‘ advises against iflntatiiig the vain eustom 
of >vearing or giving mourning, and all extravagant 
expenses about the interment of the dead,’ and this 
advice lias been reneatedly renewed. A innititude of 
other minute peculiarities, wliieb it would be tedious 
to note in detail, distinguish the Friends from their 
fellow-C’liristiaiis, but one or two of these may here 
be referred to. The l^’riends have frcuu tlieir rise, 
by exauqde and precept, urged upon their members 
‘]>1aiiiness of sp(*ecli, bebavioiir, and a]q)arel,’ and 
lM‘nce, in the matters of dress and addivss, have 
arisen certain outward ])eeuliarities by wliieh a 
‘ Friend ’ could always be disliiigiiished. In speech 
they invariably make use of * tlic*e ’ ;uid ‘ thou ’ in 
addrc'ssing a "single person, witlioui respc*et to 
rank, station, or authority, and in support, of this 
they j)lead correct graniiiiar and the example of 
Scriiiture. 

TIu'v also f<*lt called to cease from deifiitiiig the 
several inonllis of tlie year and days of the week 
l»y the name's usually made use ()f in designating 
tbc'in. Instead of January, February, iVe., or 
Monday, Tuesday, t^e., tlii'y adopted ‘ Kiist Mouth, 

* Secemd Mouth,’ ‘First Day,* ‘Second Day,’ cSic. 
For their piactice in Ibis resjieet- they assertc'd 
that the names of the days and iiiontlis used by 
otlic'rs were given to them in honour of ‘heathen 
deities,’ and this thc'y rc'solutely refused to coim- 
tenanee. Though there is not now the same uni- 
formity of praetic-'o thronglmnt the body in some 
of the minor i)eoiiliarities, they are to a eoiisider- 
ible extent retaincal and adlierc'd to. 

( 3 ) DiiiciuliHc, - Ry the term discipline the Friends 
understnml ‘all those arrangements and regula- 
tions Mhieli are institutc'd for the civil and religious 
bc'iiefit of a (’liristian eliiireh.’ The necessity for 
such discii>linc soon lic'gaii to make itself felt, and 
the r(*sult was the institution of certain mc'ctiiigs 
or assc'mblii's. These are four in numbc'r: the lirst, 
the rri'parfflivr meetings; second, the Mithihfif 
nic'tdings; third, the (Jttnrfn'fy nu'etings ; and, 
fourth, the YvAtrly iiu'ctings. The lirsl are usually 
eoiiijuisc'd of the members in any giv(.*n ]Jac*e, in 
which there arc generally two or mure l'’rii‘nds of 
each sex, w hose duty is to act as over.sec*rs of the 
I mc'cting, taking cognisances of birllis, marriage's, 

I burials, re'iiiovals, i\e., the coiidued of im-mbers, 
\e\, and reporting tbe're'tm to the monthly ine'C't- 
iiigs, to whom the executive de'jiartment of the dis- 
e'ipline is chiedly ceuilideel. Thei monthly ine'etiiigs 
elt'ciele in cases eif violatiejii of elisedpline, ami have 
the power i>f eiitliim edf or elisowning all who by 
tlieir ini])ropcr comhicl, false doctrines, or either 
gross errors, bring reproach e>n the Se.>cie*ly, altlieuigh 
llie accused have the right e»f appe'al to the quarterly 
uiee?tings, and freiiii the*se again to the yearly, wlieisc 
ele?eisie)ris ai*e final. The moiitlily me'ctings are also 
eiiipowcrcil to apjirove and ackimw leeige ministers, 
as well ns to apjieiint ‘seiious, elisereet, and judici- 
ous Friends, who are not ministers, tenderly to 
encourage and help young ministe'is, anel aelvise 
otheirs, as the*y, in the" wisdom of ( lod, see ex'casion.’ 
They also execute a variety of otlier important 
duties. The quartiwly meetings are composed of 
several monthly meetings, and exercise a sort of 
general supervision over the latter, from W’lioin 
tliey receive reports, and to whom they give such 
advice and decisions as they think right. The 
yearly meeting consists of select or rcpreseiitative 
inemliers of the quiirterlv meetings. Its function 
is to consider geneitilly the entire condition of the 
Society in all its aspects. It receives in writing 
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aii.swei*s to questions it lias orevionsly aiMressed to 
the snbonliuate ineetinj's, aeliherates ut»oii them, 
aiul legislates ficconliiigly. 't'o it exeliisively tlie 
le^rislative iMiwer belon^Ts. Tlioii<;b tbns coiiKtUuled 
soinewbat acconlin^ to Presbyterian onler, vet any 
ineiiiber of the Society ^niay attend and take part 
in tlie proeeeilin^Xs. 

Women have also a special sphere of discipline 
allotted to them : they inspect and relieve tli'. 
wants of th(* poor of their own sex, take co«f- 
nisaiice of proposals for marriat^e, deal with femal 
delinquents privately, and under certain restric- 
tions may even tlo so ollicially, thon^di in the 
‘testimony of disowninent' tliey have always the 
assi-^tance of members of the other sex. 

The Soeiety of Friends, in tlie multittidc of its 
re; 4 nlalions, has not for^mtten the poor; charity in 
its narrower, as well as in its broader sense, has 
always been a beautiful feature of its members. 
The care of the poor was one of the earliest evi- 
dimces which (’hristianity allbi^led to the (JeiitilcH 
of the suj»eriority and divine charactei of its prin- 
ciples ; ami it is honourable to the society that a 
similar ]»rovision for those unite<l to them in reli- 
;^dons fellowship appears to have been one of the 
earliest oc<*asions ot their nieetinj^s for discipline. 
Nevertheless, in accordance with their ruling prin 
ciple, that all Christian duty should be left for its 
fiillilnient to the spontaneity of Christian love, 
and not performed inulcr compulsion of any kind, 

‘ the pnivision for the ]M)or is ])urely voluntary ;* 
yet their liberality is pmverbial thr()u«4;hout Britain 
and America. Of late years the ]iecnliari(i(‘s of 
dress and s[ieech have been nearly ‘^iveii up, ami i 
a de<*id«*d ov.Mn^elical movement hasextende<l their 
inllmmet* outride their own body in a remarkable 
.•;^rce, thron;,di missions and First Day (Sunday) 
schools. The attendance at these .schools in 1001 
was, adults, .*10,077 ; juniors, *JO,oOS. The socitUy 
themselves had in 1001 a memlxusliip of over *20,0tM) 
in the rnite<l Kingdom, and about 03,000 in the 
Cniled States. 

•Sec Fox'.s Journal ; Scwcl’s Iliatory of the Quakers 
(17*J2); llchSL's Suffirinffs of iJu Quaktra (17o2); 
(Jurncy's OhMrrafiom on the Pu'nlinritiCd of the SocUtu 
of Friiialr (ISlil); Neale’s Jlistnrii of the Puritans: 

Quakerism Past anJ /Vcacat! ( 1^50) ; .Jo.sejdi 
Sniith's Jftscrijitive CataloffU( of Honks hp Frit ufls{*l\oU. 
bS07'; Hook of Christ inn Pisrififiuc of the Hocictp of 
Fro lots ( JS83) ; F. .Storr-s 'rurncr. The Quakirs : a StuJp 
(IstM)); Misa C. K. Stephen, Quaker St7'onf /hot f is {WJO). 

Fri<*iiil.s of the Pf^ople, an as.sociatitm I 
foriinMl in 170-J in Jiondon to obtain parliamentary | 
reform by constitutional means. Among its mem- | 
bers were lajrds Lauderdale, Kinnaird, John Uussell, I 
ami Ell ward I'ltzgerald, and such commoners :is | 
(iri»y (after w.ards Karl (irey), Mackintosh, Malcolm 
T.aing, Dudley North, Krskine (afterwards Lord I 
Chancellor), Samuel Rogers, laiid Sheridan. 

Fri<*S, Elia.S (1T04-LS7S), Swedish hoianist, 
was horn in the district of Feni.sjo in Smaland, 
and .studied at Lund. In IS.'M he was called to 
a chair at Fpsala, and from 1851 till 18.57 w.as I 
director of the hotanic.al museum and garden as 
well as ]»rofessor of Botany. Fries intro<luc.ed into 
Sweden the morjihological theory in his St/stema 
Orhis VcifftfthilU ( 1825). llis Syslnna Mycohfficnm 
(.‘1 vol.**. 18*20 3*2) was long the standard work on 
the classilication of fungi, of which he gave a 
relatively comjdetc catalogue in Hmmnct VerjeUt- 
hiliu.ni Scatu/hiurifr (2 vols. Stockholm, 18*10 -19). 
lie wrote .a series of useful books on the IJymeiio- 
mycet;e. on lichens, and on the flora of Scandinavia, 
more p.'irticiilarly of Sweden. 

Fries, Jakob FRtKDKicn, the founder of a 
philosopliic .school in (ierniaiiy, was born at Barby, 
in Prussian Saxony, 23d August 1773, stmliwl at 
Leipzig and Jena, and in 1805 was called to Heidel- 


berg as profes.sor of l*hilosophy and Mutheinaties. 
In 181G be acs^epted a call to tlie chair of Specula- 
tive I*hilo.soj)hy at Jena, but wa.s ileprived of his 
]irofessorship on account of his participation in 
the democratic disturbances of 1819. In 1824, 
however, be was appointed to the chair of IMiysics 
and Mathematics, which lie occupied till his death, 
10th August 184.‘i. Amongst his more important 
I books are thr Philosophic. (1804); Ncm 

I Kritik (hr Vent an ft (3 vols. 1807); Syslcm. tier 
Lofjik (1811); Ifamllntvh dcr jisy chi schen Anthro- 
poloyic ( 18*20-21 ) ; Die Lchren dcr Ja‘ctn\ des 
tUuuhcns^ uml dcr ?/«//( 18*23) ; and (icschichtc 
I dcr Philosophic. (1837 40). Taking the Kantian 
I philosophy for bis starting-]»oint. Fries demon- 
; stnated that intuitive jisycbology must be the 
i bitsis of all philo-sopliising. Thus, tlirougb inner 
exj>eri(‘nce a posteriori we learn to know the sub- 
! jeetive a priori eonditions of knowledge; and 
throiigb intuitive jiresentimeiit or faith we derive 
, our certainty cif the reality of things themselves. 

I From inner assurance of the es.sential worth and 
, j»ersojuil tlignity of men tlow the deliiiitions and 
I .sanctions of ethics, ami from the .same source origi- 
i mate our sesthetie and religions feeling.s. 8ee 
I Henke, J. F. Fries (1807 

Friesland, or X’kikst.axT) (aneimd Fmm), in 
! its widest sense*, as the country of the Frisian race, 
inclmled the modern provinces of Zealand, North 
.and Stmlh Holland, part of Utr(*cht, Frie.shiml 
u-oper, and (Ironingen in Holland, together with 
•rmssian Fast Fric*slaiid ami a part of Ohlenhii rg, 
the western coast of Slesuh'k netwecn the Ki»lcr 
ainl the Tomlern, and the islands of Sylt, FrJir, 
NordstramI, and others. The ]>re>vince of Fries- 
land proper in the Nctherlamis is hounded N. by 
j tlie (iermaii Oce.an and NV. and SW. by the 
Zuider Zee. It is sometimes called West Friesland 
to <li.stingnisb it from East Friesland. Area. 1282 
p m. ; pop. (1875) 311,240; (1901 ) .*14*2, *280. The 
land is Hat, in .some parts below the h*vel of the 
I .sea, ami is cut uj» by canals and streams. The 
hiwlamls are proteeteil* by artiiieial banks or dyktss. 
Lake.s and marshes are numerous. The dykes, 
sluices, and canals are under the care of a special 
board, and are kept up at the local (jxpense. The 
inl.aml ami sea Wcaters abound with iish. Rich 

{ Kistures cover a Ihinl part of the surface. 'J’he 
lorst’s, cattle, and shee]» arc all of excellent breeds. 
Large quantities of peat are dug. Tin? ca])ital is 
I Leeu warden, and the chief juirt Harlingen, whence 
are shipped chee.se and butter (mostly to London), 
horses, cattle, leather, and wool. 'I'he climate is 
moist and misty, hut not raw. The inhahitants, 
who are de-scemled from the ancient Frisians, speak 
a peculiar dialect. I’he iiiilustries are uninqiortaiit. 

' -East Friesland, with an area of 12(K) sep m., and 
a jiop. amounting (1909) to 239,901, formerly a 
IM'ineipalit.v of Westphalia, now forms the Hitxio- 
veriaii district of Auricli ; cliief towns, Kmdcn and 
Aurich. It is hounded N. by the (Icrman Ocean 
and W’. by the Netherlands. Like West Frieslaml 
it is low anti flat. With the belj» of the Prussian 
government the moors are being reclaimed anil cul- 
tivatetl. Fishing and agriculture constitute the 
cliief emplovment of the inhabitants, who are 
Frisians. Tliw jirovincc has freqmuitW changed 
ownei-s .since 1744, when the family of Cirk,sena, 
in wlio.se pos.se.s.sion it bad been lor 300 years, 
liccame extinct. It was first ceded to Prussia, 
next incorporated by Napoleon witli Holland and 
France ; in 1813 it was nistored to Prussia ; in 
181.5 it was ceded to Hanover, along with which 
it again forms part of Prussia. See Frisians, and 
II. Si. Dfuiglity s Fricstnnd Meres (1889). 

Frieze, in classical architecture, the central * 
portion of the Entablature (q.v.). Vitruvius also 
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calls it the Zo])h()nis ( ‘ life-bearing’) from its being 
frequently oriianiented with sculpture. Similarly, 
the term frieze is sometimes applied to any enrkdied 
horizontal band. 

Frijifatc {yv. freyate, MoX. fmjiitn), formerly a 
long, narrow vessel proj)elled by oars ami sails, used 
in the Me<literranean on occasions when speed was 
requisite. The name then came to be applied to 
men-of-\»'ar, of a class smalhu' than line-of- battle 
shifts, and carrying from twenty to lifty guns, 
which were distributed on the main and upper 
decks. They were em]>loy(;d in the great wars of 
the 18th ami early part of the IDtli centuries, as 
scouts and cruisers. The frigate was usually swift, 
easily managed, and capiible of beating well to 
windward. She became, therefore, the favourite 
ship in war-Ume, and bore ol! a large iiroportion 
of (he prize-money. Frigates also servou to obtain 
information as to the movements of hostile lleets, 
and to guide the sailing of their own ; but it was 
unusual for tbem to join in the line of battle, their 
exploits ordinarily occurring in engagements with 
single sbii>s of their own class. ^Vitll stejim and 
the growth of the royal navy in later times 
frigates were devehmed more than any other men* 
of- war, and many of the largest ships in the navy 
belonged tti this class, such as the iron-nlate'd 
WitrrhH', of (iOOO tons, thn^e times the biinlen of 
any ship of the line in Nels<urs fleets. Now, how- 
ex cr, th(‘se are all ships of the (uast, incapable of 
conlemling with the tiirreletl monsters which carry 
modern artilh*ry, and the name frigate itself has 
disatqiearcd I'rom the Xnry List, the term ‘cruiser’ 

armoured or unarnmure<l— having taken its place, 
'rhis is true also of tlui United States navy. 

Frigate Bird, or Man-ok-w.ui V>uw {Tarhy^ 
prfrs aqni!a)^ a tropical nicarine bird, placed near 
l>eli<*ans and cormorants in the onler Stegano- 
pod(*s. In flight it is extremely powerful, and 
makes use of its swiftness and strength to force 
4)tlnM* birds to surrender their prey, ’riie food con- 
sists of fish, which, if not stolen, are caught at the 
surface. Flying-fish are said t<» form an important 
constituent of its diet. Jt may he seen <»ut at sea 
100 mih?s from laml, buf- nests and breeds on the 
coasts of the tro])i(;aI Atlantic and Pacific e.g. 
oil* H (Old liras, xvhere vast ‘rookeries’ liaxe been 
described. The bird is larg<% mcasiiriiig about 
4 feet in length, with very Tong xvings and tail. 



Frigate Bird ( Tachypclcs nquila). 


The beak is booked, and almost twice as long as 
the bead. The prevalent colour is brownish- 
black ; the female lias a white breast, and, like the 
young birds, differs in minor points from the adult 
male. Tn some parts it is said to become lialf- 
tamef, and even to be available for letter-carrying. 


Fri£:ffa, in northern iiiytbology, the wife of 
Odin, \vlio seems to have occupied an analogous 
position to that of Venus in Roman mythology. 
She was also the goddess of the earth and of 
marriage, and was frequently confounded, and 
latterly quite identified, xvith Freyja (q.v.). She 
was the only Scandinavi/?n deity iilaced amongst 
the stars; Orion’s belt is called in Swedish Frigga’s 
dist.iff. From her Friday takes its name. 

Frilled Lizard* See Ciilamydosaukus. 
Frin^^et Tree {Chwmntthm), a genus of 
Olcaceic, of which the common species tir Fringe 
Tree or Siiowflower {C. found in the 

United States from HI)' lat. to the Oulf of Mexico, 
is a large shrub with very numerous snow-white 
flowers ill paniclcd racemes. The limb of the 
condla is divided into four long linear segments, 
wlionce the name fringe tree. The fruit is an oval 
drn]»e. I’be tree is frequently cultivated as an 
orn.aiiieiital pl.ant. '.riie roof, bark is narcotic. 

Friiicillidir. Sec 1 'inoii. *' 

Frisclit^s llafi* ( ‘ Fresh- water Ray ’ ), a lagoon 
on the coast of Prussia, south-east of the (tiilf of 
I Danzig, about oO miles in length, 4 Ur 11 miles 
broad, ami :i.T2 scj. m. in area. It was once entiridy 
wallcil off from the Rallic by a narrow spit of 
land, tbroiigb xvbicb a passage, 1*247 feet wide and 
14.1 feet deej), was cut in 1510 dining a violent 
storm. The llaffis 10 to 10 feel deep. 

Frisians* a people of ’J’eutonic stock, who, 
Tacitus says, when the Romans first came into 
contact with tbem, occupied the marilime region 
exlemling from the Sclieldt to the Kins and W<*ser. 
They submitf<-d to the Roman power in the reign 
of Dnisiis, and xx'imc. loyal and beljifiil Iribiifaries 
until stung into revolt in ‘2S \.i>. by the extortions 
of a Roman provincial oflieer. From that time 
onwards they rcnderi'd only sullen submission to 
the empire, and more than once revolted and 
maintained their indeixmdence for some yearn. 
They were soa-rovers, as well as herdsmen and 
)iusbandiii(*n, and look j»art along with the Anglos 
and Saxons in the conquest of Rritain. We next 
read of tbem as ofl’eriiig a stubborn resistance 
not only to tlie introduction of Ubristianity, but 
also to the encioacliments of the Frankish jiower 
from the south ; in fact, in sjiite of the efl’urt.s 
of Wilfriil of ^’ork, tin? first missionary among 
(be Frisians, and bis successors Willibrord and 
Roiiiface, the Ubristian religion does iu>t seem 
(o have obtained footing in Frisia beyond the 
actual limits of Frankish tlominion until the com- 
plete ab.sorj)lion of the Frisians’ land in the empire 
of (Charlemagne, in the meantime tb(^y bad wHged 
an almost conliniions war against the Franks. 
Tlicir king Radbod, although drix'en out of M’estern 
Frisia (from the Scheldt to the Zuider Zee) in (kSff 
by Pepin, so far turned the tables after the tlealli 
oi this king that he saileil nj> the Rhine to (.Cologne, 
ami defeated Charles Martel, in 716. Their last 
imlependent ]»rinee, Piqqm, x\*as defeated and .slain 
by Charles Martel in 7.*14, and the conquest of the 
Frisians was completed by (’liarlemagne. At the 
partition of the Frankish empire made at Verdun in 
843 Frisia became part of T.<olliaringia or Tjorraine. 
Ill 911, however, when Lotbaringia .se<*eded from 
the eastern to join the western Frankish empire, 
the di.stricta of eastern Frisia (from the Zuider 
Zee to the Weser) asserted their independence, 
and formed tben)selve.s into a sort of democratic 
confederated republic, until in the first half of 
the loth century they hei‘ame virtually a count- 
ship, being ruled by the dynasty of the Cirksena 
flown to the extinction tif the family in 1744, when 
Pnissia took possession of it. Meanwhile the 
western half of Frisia bad for the most part been 
absorbed in the bi.shopric of Utrecht and the 
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countship of Holland, though not without a most 
stubborn resistance on tiie part of the Frisians, a 
resistance which had not wliolly died out by the 
end of the loth centiir>\ In fact in 1457 the 
Emperor Frwlerick III. rewgnised llieir immediate 
dependence* upon the empire. And it Avas only in 
1498 that their staunch love of liberty was finklly 
cnished by Albert of Saxony, Avbom Maximiliaii 
bad appointed hereditary imperial governor of 
Fri.sia. From l.VJ.’l, when tlie govcinorship fell to 
(’haiit's V., Frisia lu'camo virtually a part of the 
Netherlaiuls, and from that time onwanls shared 
ihoir destiny. 

The Frisian language is a member of the Low 
(Jerinan family, coming intermediate between Old 
Saxon and Anglo Saxon. Its most striking 
iUMMiiiiu ity is the mudilieution of k and (f into ta 
before the letters c and '. The oldest existing 
.specimens of the language do not go hack beyond 
tlie 14lh and loth centuries, and consist ]>rin<-ipally 
of the old law codes and similar ollicial documents 
(collected in Hichthofen, Frie.'iinche iLtr/ifsqurl/rn, 
IStO). The celebrated F.r.r /'V/.s7ow///», although it 
belongs juobahly to the period of Charlemagne, is 
composetl* in T.atin, and contains a very meagre 
sprinkling of Frisian terms. At the present ilay 
pure Frisiaii is spf»ken only by the peasantry in the 
west of Dutch Friesland ami in one or two isolated 
districts of Prussian Fast Frit'sland, and is 
cultivate«l by a small coterie of men of literary 
taste in Holland. Porrujit forms are spoken in 
Heligoland and in parts of Jutla-ml and Sleswick. 
(iy^bert Japicx occu}»ies the first ]daco amongst 
Frisian writers, having nublislied in IGGS a volume | 
of jMicins entit le<l Fn'rsr/n; Other books i 

held in gn'at (*steem by the Frisians are a coine<ly, 
Wtnif’j' (h'lhhrrfs Ih'iUitfls dating from the la'giii- 
ning of tlic isth centnry, and tlie pojailar work, 
It i.ttthtn frn Attfffjr Ij.shanis (bSg7). llH (kru 
J.ihitit of wlileii an Fnglish edition appeare<l 
in bs77, though purporting to he of vast antiquity, 
wa.*' really written hy a ship-<‘arpen(er. Over do 
Linden (ISII 73). Ilesi^les these, quite modern 

works hav(j h(‘en written l>y F. and J. II. , 
Hall>ert-ma, Salverda, Posthumus, W'indsina, 
Dykstra, Deketli, N’aii der ^\•en, N'an Assen, and ! 
othei... The most important luoduelioii in northf*rii j 
l'ri*-i:»n. the <-(jrriipt dialect of .Jutland and Sles- | 
wirk. is Hansen's comedy Jk (lnUstmln. A society 
was foumlctl at Francker in 1S29 for liie study of 
the Frisian language and history. 

'I'hc iMci.jt complete accounts of Frisian literature arc 
pi'iliaps to hu bitiud in Moiic, Uduraichi dvr nUder- 
tiiinl i.<i'hriL Yolkd iitf rtilu r idlvrt r Zvit { 1<S3S), and 
"Winkler, A/ff/n/nr/i iKitf-rdnilwh vn Jriesrh J>i(dvvticnn 
(1S7-J. For the stinJy of the language, sec grainniais 
i»y ihisk, tiriiiiiii, Jleync, and A. H. Cuunniiis (IM ed. 
Lomi. IS'SS^, graniiiiars, dietioiJiirics, &c. hy Jticlithofcn 
(ISIO), J. Halhertsina (1S71), Cadovius Miiller (died 
iri!.")'. Ten JJofirnkaat Kooliiiari ( Is77 .So), Dirkseii 
( ISSU)^ (Jutzen (l.s;}7), liendhcii (hSIjU), and Johansen 

Frit {f~Fi/fu'ops frit), a small black Dipterous 
corii-lly, common in North Fiiropc, not known in 
Ihitain, doing great damage especially to barley 

{ s(*e ( ;< lit N I N .s K( ' rs ). 

Frith. See Fiktii. 

Frithy John, reformer, was born about 150.3 «at 
Wcstmliam, Kent, and from Ftoii ]»;issed to King’.s 
('ollege, Cambridge, wln.*nee in 15*25 Wolsey sum- 
moned iiim to bis new foundation at Dxbird. A 
twelveiiiontb later, lioM'cver, suspicion of Iieresv 
drov(? him a fugitive t<i the young Protestant uni- 
versity of Marburg, and during bis live years’ stay 
here lie saw mueh of Tyndale and Patrick Haiiiilt^m, 
and wrote sevi^Tfil Pr^itestant treatises. Venturing 
hack to Ffigland in 153*2, he was seized and lodged 
in the Tower, ami on 4th July 15.33 \\a.s burned at 


Sraitliiield. He has been called the author of the 
Anglican doctrine of the Eucliarist. 

fVlIht William Powell, R.A., was born at 
Aldlield, Yorkshire, on the 9th January 1819. He 
studied art at Sass’s Academy, London, and in 
the schools of the Royal Academy ; and in 1840 
exhibited his * Othello and I ^ sdemoua ’ in the 
British Institution. He painted portraits, and his 
early subject-pictures were scenes from the English 
and French chpsics. His ‘Poining of Ago in the 
Olden Time * Ih-st brought its painter into notice, 
and his celebrity was increased by ‘Ramsgate 
Sands’ (1854); ‘The Derby Day’ (1858); and 
‘The Railway Station’ (18G2). llis later works 
include ‘ (3mrles II.’s Last Sunday’ (18G7); 
‘Before Dinner at Boswells Lodgings’ (JSG8), 
which in 1875 sold for JC45G7 ; the gambling sub- 
jects entitled ‘ The Road to Ruin ’ (1878) ; and * A 
Private \'iew, a Seene at the Royal Academy’ 
(1883). llis produc- 
tions, Avhile desti- 
tute of the liner art- 
i>lie <|ualities, have 
been extremely ]>opu- 
lar on account of the 
interest of their snh- 
j(‘cts ami their obvi- 
ous dmmalie point, 
and have become 
widely known hy 
m(‘ans of engravings. 

He waselected A. R. A. 
in 181G, R.A. ill IS5‘2, 
ami pul on the nd-ireil 
list in bStMj. His popu- 
lar ]#icJure, The Jiail- 
U'ttif Sttdion^ sohl for 
T.vj.'itl, was rosohl in 
189G for £.315. His 
Aiifubiotjrft}diif (3 
vols. ) was published 
in 1SS7-8S. 

Fritliiof. See 

TEiiNKIt. 

Fritillary (/’W 

a genus of 

the Liliaceie, closely allied to the lily and tulip, 
are herbaceous and bulbous-rooted plants. About 



Coninion Fritillary 
( Frilillaria melt (tr/rin ). 



Crown InlI)cri^l {Fritilhria imperialia)*. 

a, flower enlarged. 

twenty species are known, all p.ala'.arctic. All of* 
them "have drooping flowers ; some of them are 
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beautiful. One s^iea only is a native of liiitain, 
the Common Fritillary (F, meleagris)^ also called 
Snake’s Head, Chequer- ftower, &c., which is found 
in meadows and pastures in the east and south of 
England, dowering in April or May. They ai*c 
^ecially plentiful in the Magdalen water-meadows, 
Oxford. The llowers are pale or dark purple, 
tesselated with dark marking, sometimes cream- 
white. Many varieties are in cultivation. — ^This 
genus includes the Ctowu Imperial {F, impenalis)^ 
which was brought from Persia to Constantinople 
in the 16th century, and thence introduced through 
the imperial garden at Vienna into western Europe, 
where it soon bec<ame a constant inmate of the. her- 
baceous border. 'Flui bulb of thc» common species, 
but still more of this one, is poisonous. 

FrUJllary 9 a name given to a number of 
butteiilies ( Argjmnis, Melitica, I'tc.), some of which 
are common in liritain. from the r(?scmblance of 
the colouring on the upper surface of their wings to 
that of the iTo Wei’s of the common fritillary. 

Friuli (Ger. Friitvlj Lat. Forum Jnlii), the 
name, of a district formerly governed by inde- 
pendent dukes, lying at the head of the Gulf of 
Venice. With a total population (d about 7tK),(K)0, 
and a lotal area of some 3470 sq. m., it is divided 
bet\\e«.‘n Austrian Friuli, embracing the districts 
of Giirz, Gradisea, and hlria, and Italian Friuli, 
including the province of Fdine and the district of 
l*ortt.gruaro. Friuli is rich in corn and wine, and 
has lunch metallic wealth ami numerous mineral 
springs. 'JMie inhahitants, calhvl Furlauiy are 
mostly Italian.^, some of them speaking a peculiar 
diale<'t containing several Celtic ehnnents. Friuli 
constituted one of the thirty-six duchies into which 
the Loinhards divMed the north of Italy, and shared 
the vicissitudes of its neighbour states. 

FrobeilillSy .Ioannks, the learned printer, w’as 
horn ill Franeoiiia in 1400, founded a ininting- 
otfice at llasel in 1401, and puldislied a Latin 
Hihle, editions of (-ypriaii, Tertullian, Hilary, Am- 
brose, ami the Greek New Testament (1406). 
As correctors to the press he employed such iiicii 
as <Ecohinn)adius and Erasmus ; and hetwinm 1401 
and 1527, the year of his death, ho issued ,300 works 
( including all those of Erasmus), well printed and 
wonderfully free of error. 

FroblsllCl% Sill Mautin, one of the great 
Elizahethun seamen, was Iku’ii in Yorkshire, cither 
at Altofts (near Wakclield) or at I)oncast(»r about 
1535. Sent to sea as a hoy, ho trailed to Guinea 
and elsewhere, and seems at an early age to have 
become p()s.scss(?(l by his life-long dream of a north- 
west passage to Cathay. After long solicitations 
ho was enahled, cliieHy by help of Warwick, to set 
sail nortliwanis round tlie Shetland Islamls, 7tli 
June 1576, with the Gabriel and the Mivharl of 2() 
tons each and a pinnace of 10 tons, with a total 
complement of thirty- live men. The pinnace was 
Boon lost in the storms that followed, and the 
Michael descrtc'd, but Frobisher held on his 
adventurous course, w’as almost lost on the coast 
of Greenland, tand reached Labrador on the 28th 
July. From Hall’s Island at the mouth of 
Frohishcr Hay his men carried away some ‘ black 
eartli,’ which was snpjmsed in London, whither he 
arrived on October 9th, to contain gold. Next 
year a new expedition was fitted out with much 
enthusiasm, the queen herself supplying from the 
royal na\y a vessel of 200 tons. The country 
around Hall’s Island was formally taken and 
named Meta Imioguitay ami ahundance of the 
black earth was brought to England. Yet another 
and well-appointed expeilition wils despatched in 
1578, but was haras.sed by storms without and 
dissensions within, and retiinied home with a great 
cargft of the ore, from 'which, however, no more 


gold oonld be extracted. Of Frobisher we hear 
but little during the next few years, but in 1585 
he commanded a vessel in Drake’s expedition to 
the West Indies, did good service in the prepara- 
tory task of hampering the designs of Spain, and 
in the struggle with the Armada covered himself 
with glory by his conduct Ui the Tnnmph. and was 
rewarded by the hononr of knighthood. Frobisher 
next man ied a daughter of Lord Wentworth, and 
settled ilowii as a couiitiy gentleman, but was soon 
again at the more congenial task of scouring the 
seas for the treasure-ships of Spain. At the siege 
of Crozou near Hrest in the November of 1594 he 
received a wound of which he died at Plymouth on 
the 22d of the same month. His Three Voyatjes 
were edited by Admiral Collinson for the Hakluyt 
Society ( 1867). There is a Life bv Ucv. F. Jones 
( 1878 ). 

Frobisllt^r Bay« an inlet opening westward 
near the month of llavis Strait into the tenitory 
called by VY{\\M\cr Mvla lucttyniia^ aWlie sontliern 
end of Halliii Land. It is about 2()0 miles long by 
above 20 whip, with nigged mountainous shores. 
It was till Hall's voyage called Frobisl^T Strait^ 
being erroneously regarded as a j>assage into 
Hudson Hay. 

Froi^bcl, Friedrich Wilhelm Arcu’sr, (ler- 
man educational reformer, was horn at Ohorwoiss- 
hach in Thuringia, 21st Ainil 1782. His studies 
at Jena being interrupted by the death of his 
father in 1802, he was compelled to shift as best he 
could for a living, until in 1805, at Frankfort on - 
the Main, he found Ids true vocation in leaching. 
The next live years he spent ]>artly at Frankfort, 
partly at Yverdon in Switzerland, at the latter 
jdace in close intimacy with IVstalozzi. Tlnm for 
a con] de of years ho resumed his studies, this time 
chielly in tlie natural sciences, at (hitlingc‘n and 
HerJiii. Hiit npiii they were interrupted: the ^^’a^ 
f Liberation broke out, and Froehel joined Liit- 
zow’s corjis. 'Pwo years after the (Minclnsion of 
peace he got his lirst opjiort unity to realise his 
long-mcditaled principles of education; he niaile a 
start at Griesheim in Thnringia, hut in the hdlow- 
ing year ( 1817 ) transferred his school to Keillnin, 
wliere he was shortly afterwards joined by his 
devotetl friends and disciples, Langethal and 
Middendortr. At this time the (diaracteristic idea 
of his teaching was that the root of all educational 
deveUqnnent is action, which has for its iiltimnte 
aim not only mere ]»hysical exiwcise, hut also the 
I unfolding and streiiglhcning of the mental powei.'- 
and underlying this was the conviction tluit the 
real purpose of education should he to encourage 
the child to grow naturally and sjiontaneonsly, 
iinfoldirm all its ])nwcrs according to the inner 
organic laws of its being, just as grow plants and 
animals and crystals. Jn 1826 he expounded his 
views ill a work entitled Die ]\Jcuseheiif’r::iehiniy. 
AVith the view of extending his system, Froehel in 
1831 eslahlished a branch institution in the canton 
of Jaicenie in Switzerland, which, however, could 
never make headway against the oiqiositioii of the 
Homan Gatholic clergy. JJmice, after starling an 
or]>hanage at Hui-gdorf in Hern, where also he 
began to train teachers for edm^ational work, 
Froehel returned to the centre of Germany, and in 
1836 opened at Hlankenlmrg, not far from Keilhau, 
his first Kindergarten (q.v.) school. The rest of 
his life was spent in the advocacy of kindergarten 
schools and in organising them Imi along with 
these laboura he comhined the training of leachei's 
to carry on the system he had devised. He died 
on 21st June 1852 at Marieiithal in Thuringia. 
Froeliel’s works W'ere eollecttHl ami published by 
Wiclmrd Lange in 1862 63 (new ed. 1874), also by 
Seidel in 1883. See Autubioijraphy of F, Frbbd 
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( Lon<l. 18S()) ; Life of Frnehef, by Kinily Sliirreff aiiiiouncin;' tliLMipproach of spring. The titlos Imll- 
IS87); anti his Lef/ers^ t ranslatoil by Moore fro}', blacksinifh-tn)}', siij^ar-iniller, Sir., applied to 
end Michaelis ( ISIK)). certain species, obviously refer to their notable 

Frojff* a ^enus (liana) of tailless Amphibians ; vocal powers, 
but the name, usually with some prefix or other, is '1^* f;enerally contains some interesting 

often extemleil to the members of related genera or parasites— a herniat)hrodite threadworm or ^eiiia- 
eveii of related families -e.g. to the obstetric frog tode {AmyiostomHnh ytiifroeenosum) m the lungs, a 
( Alvtes), to the tree-frogs ( Hylidie ), or U) the peep- HnkeorTremat ode with niany suckers (7 
ing' frogs ( II vhxles). The common frog in Jlritain uiteip'rnuuun) in tlie bladder, and a ciliated in- 
is tetoporario, distinguished from the edible fnsorian with many nuclei {Opothiu nnutriim) m 

frog. A*, t'sr uirofu, which has been introduced int< hindiiiost part of the alimentary canal. 

Ihitain, by slight tliffcrences in colouring, by the Life-historii. — The eggs (>f the frog are familiar 
presence of a dark, triangular pcatch extending to .almost all ; each is a little dark ball enclosed in 
backwards from the eve, and bv the absence of th » glutinous sheath which swells in the. Avater into a 
dilatable sacs (at the back cofnei-s of the mouth) round globe. The egg has most black pig- 

which intensify tbe croaking of the ‘ (/ambrnlge- hi its ui»per half, the heavier yolk sinking 

shire Nightingales.’ The general shape is an the most part to the lower hemisphere. I hey 
clongaieil ovjil, of which the head occuides about fertiliseil just as they leave the female, which 

a third ; a hump on the back marks the einl of the fht-\ male is at the same time embracing. Ihe 
disiinct vcrtcbr;c and the be^'inninir of an iin- division of the o\um is comidetc but iineiiual, the 


.M'grnentcd portion known iis the iirostyle. The 
tail has completely <lisai)))eared, the young animal 
having Uierally livc<l upon it dining part of its 



Cominon Frog ( liana tnnporaria ). 

metamorphosis. The arms arc short, the fingers 
four ami unwebbed, and the innermost is swollen 
in the males ; the hind legs .are long and muscular, 
well adajited for both leaping an<l swiiiiiiiing, with 
an elongated ankle, live webbed toes, and .an 
internal ‘tarsal tubercle’ like ,a hint of a sixth. 
The skin is soft ami gl.andular, with pigment 
cells admitting by their changes <»f a slight altera- 
tion in colour. I’lie (external nostrils are situ.ated 
near the tip of the snout ; the eyes have a niov.able 
lower lid ; the tynip.anuni or drum of the ear is 
readily’ seen somewhat farther back. 

Uniernl Lift.- The frog, .aquatic in its youth, 
gem*r.ally remains near water. In dry* we.ather it 
hides itself, and great numbers are often seen to 
Issue forth on the w’elcoim! return of r.ain. Their 
leaping ami swimming «leftne.ss nee<l no remark. 
The adults feed ujion living anini.als, insects, .and 
slugs. These are caught on the large viscid tongue, 
which Iwing lixc<l in front of the mouth .and free i 
hehind, eau be thrown r.anidly outwairds, ami even | 
more rai»idly retracted. In winter the frog ‘hiber- | 
nates’ or lies torjud, lmrh.*d in the mud at the 
bottom of the pool, and great numhers of in- . 
dividiials may be dug up in winter all clustered 
together. During this s<!a.son cert.'iin ‘fatty lM)die.s,* I 
situated on the top of the reproductive organs, and ! 
apparently degenerate portions of tlio kidney’, l»e- : 
come reduceil in size, being i»robably the ovaries | 
and testes, w’hicli become functional in tbe iiiontli 
of March. Then it is that the frogs congre- 
gate tijrretlier for breeding juirposes, and that the 
males with lludt vigorous croakiuj^' serenade their 
more Aveakly- voiced mates, preceding the birds in : 


upper hemisphere with the ‘ formative protoplasm ’ 
soon exhibiting .a larger nnmher of smaller cells 
than the lower jiortion, which cliii?lly’ consists of 
yolk to be grailually absorbed by the embryo (see 
KMHRYOl.OdY). 

Hy tbe tenth il.ay after tbe eggs .are laid tbe 
head, body, .and tail of the young frog may be dis- 
tinctly’ .seen. F<dlow’ing Ibc lines of its ancestral 
history’ (W/// or hmr is Ji dillicult (luestioii), tbe 
aiiim.al becomes tisli-like, with a long tail and with 
thief! p.airs of external gills on its iH‘ck. About a 
fortnight .after lhf‘ l.'iying th(‘ .young tadpoles are 
hatched, ami, jerking themselves fiiitof the gelalin- 
fuis iiia..ss, swim freely in tin* w’/iter. ’J’he.v are 
till nionthless, .and livcfui their still iinexhanstefi 
cajntal of volk. They have a jiaireil sucker umh*r- 
neath their head, by means of wliicb when tireil 
they .attach themselves to water-weeds or other 
Jhjeet^. In a few days, however, they g.ain a 
nouth, ‘bonlercd hy a pair of horn.y .jaws, ami 
.Viiigcfl with fleshv lijis provideil with horny 
papilhe.’ The whole arrangement nmiinds one of 
th.at of the lamprey. As the tadpole hungrily 
feeds fill fresh -water wf'f'ds (alga*, iSre. ), the hitherto 
short aliimmtary e;inal hoeoim'sfdongated, furnished 
with a liver and j)anen.*as, ,aml, wIkui the animal is 
big enough to dissect, m.av he reaflil.v seen roiled un 
like .a watcli-sining. Al»out the time Avheri moutli 
.ami anus have been opeiicfl the four gill-sliis or 
clefts, opening from the j)barynx to tlif* exterior, 
may also be seen, ami very’ s<mui tlie »»riginal ex- 
ternal gills shrivel, and are rejdaccMl by an internal 
.set. As tbe hitter develo]), a fold of skin gniw’s 
I over them, forming a gill-chaiiiber which hy-and-hy 
chiscs so much that only’ a single exit .aperture 
remains, .ami that on the left sMo. Through this 
the w’.ater t.aken in for respir.ation hy the mouth 
p.asses to the exterior, after washing the gills on its 
w’.ay. 

The. tadpole thrives on its vegetarian diet, and 
rapiflly grows bigger .ami stronger ; tbe largo tail is 
.a ])ow’evful sw’inniiing organ, ami the adhesive 
suckers .are less ami less used. The limbs bud 
ffutli, but tbe anterior pair, bidden by tl|^ gill- 
eovf*rs above r(‘ferreil to, are longer of becoming 
di.stiiictly visible. Hy’ the end of the second month 
the tadpole has attairuMl to the levfd of the douhle- 
bre.athing lishes or Dit»noi (see Fishks) ; in other 
words, tlie lungs become useful, the gills for a 
while persist, hut, as the animals get into the liabit 
of coming oftener to the surface to hreathei tlieso 
latter org.anH gradually degenerate. 

Two or three weeks more, and a remarkable 
change — a metamorphosis- -occurs, in Avhich the 
ta<l))f)le rises above the lish level and becomes a 
distinct ampliibi.an (see Amimiihia, for figures, Sir.), • 
The tadpole ceases to feed upon alga*, niid begins 
to live at the expense of its tail, from ti'hich 
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waiiderini^ blood-cclls or ‘leucocytos’ carry the 
nutriment to other parts of the l/ody. A ca.stin*^ 
of the outer layer of skin takes place ; the frills are 
hnally lost; ‘the horny jaws are thrown off; the 
large frilled lips shrink up ; th(3 mouth loses its 
rounded suctorial form and becomes much wider ; 
the tongue, previously small, increases eonshlerably 
in si/e ; the eyes, which as yet have been beneath 
the skin, become exposed ; the fore-limbs appear, 
the left one being ])ushed through the spout-like 
opening (>{ the branchial chamber, and the right 
one forcing its way through tlie opercular fold, iji 
which it leaves a ragged hole’ (M lines ^larshall). 
As these momentous chang(?s progress, and as 
the supply of food atVorded by the tail begins to 
bo exhausted, the animal recovers its appetite, 
but this time carnivorously, feeding on available 
animal matter, or even on its fellows. At this 
statue tadpoles will clean a skeleton beautifully, 
and Jhickland chiscribes them as showing a great 
avidity for animal food, crowding round a dead 
kitten, and nibbling at tlie toes <»f little Imys wli 
wade in where they abound. With tl 

change of <liet the abdomen shrinks, stomach and 
liver enlarge, the intestines become both narrower 
and shorter. The tail shortens more and more till 
it is completely absorbed ; the hind-limbs lengthen ; 
and eventually the animal leaps aslnne — a tiny 
frog. Kor a considerable time the tadpole appears 
to he neither male nor hnnale, but diHerem^es in 
nutrition, iJ^c. decide the question of sex. 
ordinary circumstamjcs there are about as many 
males as there are females, hut Jung has shown 
that by increasing the quality of foo<l fnnii fish to 
be<*f, fr(»m beef to frog llesli, he could increase the 
j)eroentage of females to about ninety. See Km- 
imyof.cxiv, Knviiioxmext, HKi’iioDrrrrox, Sex; 
while for iletails of life-histoiy, iNlilnes Marshall’s 
book should he consulted. 

DisfrUmtlou m\d Ri lutal S^tcclcs. — The common 
Hrown Frog ( A*, lempornrid) is wiilely distributed 
in Europe and Asia ; * it is the most northerly of 
known species, ranging in Norw’ay to beyond the 
seventieth parallel of latitude. In the Alps it still 
friupients tne waters at an elevation of N(XK) feet.’ 
It is of coiirsi! abiimlant in most jxirts of llritain, 
and is (;ommon enough in Ireland, where, however, 
it is sahl to have bemi intniduced in lOlKi. 

Of w'ider distribution is the Oreen or Edible Frog 
{11. nscHlcnta), which also occurs in llritain, though 
not believed to he indigenous. Its habitat extends 
from Scandinavia to North Africa, from France to 
Japan. Widely distributed in the rnited Slates 
are tw^o forms — the Shad- or Ticopard-frog {R. hafr- 
ruia) and the Wood-frog ( 7i*. sj/tratira) which 
some regard as identical with our common species. 
The common Ilull-frog of North America (A*. 
caU'shidHa) is often brought to Eurojiean zoological 
gardens, has an a])petito big enough to tuigulph a 
sparrow^ and a croaking pow’er ])roportionate to its 
largo size. Like the edible frog on the Flonlinent, 
it is not unfreipKMitly cookeil. A large Indian 
species {R. tuirhia)^ another relatively huge, toad - 
like s])pcies [R. adspersa) from tropical Africa, a 
single species from West Australia {li. papuff), and 
another solitary form ( R. kre^tii) from the Solomon 
Islands deserve to be mcntionod. The genus is 
unrepresented in the southern parts of South 
America ami in New Zealand. 

Related Genera. --'YUe family of true frogs or 
Ibxnidic includes about tw'o hundred species, ranked 
in eighteen genera. They have always teeth in the 
u])per jaw, and a certain "technic«al peculiarity in the 
breastlH>ne. One of the most curious forms ( w'liich 
have always teeth in the upper jaw') is the arboreal 
^enus Khacophorus, the * flying frog ’ described by 
Wallace, in which the webs between both lingers 
and tees are much developed. The tips of the 


lingers are dilated, and .serve for attachment to 
.smooth or vertical .surfaces. The arboreal habit is 
a n*.sourcc which brings with it sciveral physiological 
adaptations, which must not be too much insisted 
up<»n in classification, for, as Huxley tdiserves, the 
common brown frog ‘at a year old will climb up 
the vertical .side of a gla.s.s ^*ssel, llattening out the 
ends of its toes, and ajiplying its belly Jigainst the 
surface of the glass, like a tree-frog.’ Frogs, like 
other amphibians, are usually unre]>rescntcd in 
oceanic i.slands, hut, bcsid»?s the s))ecie.s of Kana 
alreaily mcntionod .is occurring in the Solomon 
Islands, three forms of Cornufer, ranked among the 
Uanidic, ought to he noted on account of their 
habitat in the Fiji Islands. 'I’lie Demlrobatida* 
form a family of small tree-frogs iH*arly allied to 
the Kanidio, but without teeth. From one sjiccies 
{!). linctorufs) the savage tribes of some jiarts of 
South America are said to extract a <leadly poison 
for their arrow.s. I.e.ss nearly allietl !«) the Ilanidie 
are the toothless toads ( Hufoiiidie ), thqilioriied toad 
((teitophrys), the true tree-frogs (Hylida-)* the 
‘ niitlwiie-i»)air or obstetric frog {Ahftrs nhsfvtri- 
the toiiguelcss Surinam toad {I*ijni funrri- 
C 0 // 0 ), w'hich are separately tliscussed (si^* Toad, 
Thke-kucm;, Ac.). 

The u.se of frogs for food is regarded with un- 
necessary prejudice in Ilritaiu, but is very common 
on the continent of Phirope. The species chielly 
u.sed is the edible frog {R. esndenta)^ which gnxitly 
abounds in ponds and slow streams in France, 
.southmn (lermany, and Italy. Tliev are taken for 
the market by nets and by a kind rake, and aro 
.sometimes specially fattened in jircservo.s. The 
hind-legs are most frequently cooked, hut other 
nimscular j»arts may be utilised. They are usually 
dressed with .sauces, nnd in llavoiir and temleruess 
are conqxirable to chickmi. The .-Vfrican spi'cics 
(A*, adspennis) is sai<l to he much u.sed by the 
native tribes, and the gigantic hull-frog ligures as 
a rarity in the transatlantic menu. The frog 
furiii.Nhes a very conveniemt vertehrale type to 
the cmiiparative anatomist, (‘inhryologist, and 
phy.siologist, and is in this conneitlion much more 
u.seful than on the dining- table. 

Seo AMimnuA, Ih:j.]. fkoo, Xkwt, To.vd, Thkk-kuoo ; 
and for .sliowcrs of frogs, Shovvkh.s. Sec al.so St (ieorgo 
Mivart, I'hr Common Frotj (‘Nature’ scrie.s, Loiul.. 
lS7t); A. JVIihicK Marshall, Tht Frotj: an Jntroductioa 
to Anatomtf. m»to(otjii^ antf Fnibrjofoijp (.'M ed. IKSS); 
Ecker .*uid VVicdersheiin, Antiftmite dfx Frtmrhrs (J parts, 
180-1, 1881, 1882; trans. by Haslaiu, 1880); for figures, 
G. B. Howes, Allas of Frariictil Elementarji Jiiolfujj 
(J880); Bell’s liritish /Icfitilis (IS^IO); I,eydig’s Annra. 
Batrarfiin d. Dcnfschm Fonna (Bonn, 1877) ; Hottiiiaini 
ill Bronii’s Thkrrdvh^ VT. (1873-78); ]>ritish Mu.seuiu 
Catalogue of Aiiiphihiu ; and Hatchett Jackson and 
Holleston, Forms of Animal Li fe (18.88). 

Fisnixu. See Axdi.kr. 

FrO$?llit< {Hiidroeharis morsns-rffna’), a .>mall 
aqiiatie plant of the order llydrocharidacea*, allii'd 
to the vvater-soldicr (Stratiotes), hut with Moating 
leaves. 

Fro^SCllt a term use<l in regard to uniforms, 
.and applied to strijics or w'orkiiigs of hr.aid or l.ace, 
fis ornaments, mostly on the breast of a coat. 

FrosCinortS an English royal palace .and mau- 
soleiini in the jiark of Windsor, Berkshire. The 
lalace was purchased by Queen (^harlot te in ISfX). 
Vlie mausoleum, a Homaiiosqiie edifice, cruciform 
’ll shape and surmounted hy an octagonal <lome, is 
jonsecrated to the memory of the l*rim“c (kmsort, 
whose remains were tran.sf erred to it in 18M2 ; and 
lere the remains of Queen Victoria w'^ere deposited 
II 1901. 

Froff-spif^ or Cui’Koo-.sriT. See Froth- flv. 

Frillisdorfy a village in Lower Austria, 30* 
miles S. of \'ienua, on the river Leitha, and near 
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till* frontiers of lluiii^iiry. It is celebrated for its 
splendid castle, which acquired a kind of political 
importance from havin;' from 1844 till 1883 been 
the rendezvous of the elder noiirbon party and 
the residence of the Comte de Chainbord (q.v.). 

Froissart* ‘Ikan, Wiis born at \'alenciennes 
about 1337. lli?^ fathef was a painter of armitrial 
beaiin.Li^. lie was educated for the church, but 
s}»cnl bis youth in ^^aiety ami di.ssipatiou, beinjr, 
by his own confession, a dear lover of dance.s and 
carollirij', »)f minstrelsy and tales of >;lee. ‘Aly 
ears,’ he says, ‘miiekencd at tlie souml of iin- 
corlviii;^: the wine-llask, for 1 took ‘^oeat pleasure in 
drill k^n.^^ and in fair array, and in delicate and 
fresh call's.’ When he was twent.v .vears of a^jje, he 
hcLLari. at the command of his ‘dear Lord and 


131M), settled for a while in Flanders, and resumed 
' work on his Chronicle. In 1395 he aj^ain yielded 
to the old roving impulse. He revisited Fn;'land, 
was cordially welcomed by King IMchard JI., and 
remained abjoad for about three months. He then 
returneil to (Miiinay, where he had obtained a 
canonry, and where he ended his days in 1410. 

Froissart's fanions book deals with the iieriiwl 
between 13i2l) and 1400. Mainly oe.ciipied with the 
altairs of France, Kngland, Scotland, and Flanders, 
he likewise supplies much valuable information 
in regard to (lerniaiiy, Italy, and Spain, and even 
touches occasional l.v on the course of events in 
Hungary and the Ihilkan ]ieninsnia. K\ee])t in the 
first part of the work, he made little use of the writ- 
ings of others. An historian-errant, he gathered his 


-Ma>tcr. the Sieiir Kohert of \amnr. Lord of Ik'aii- 
foi t,' to write the history of the wars wag^ed during 
hi-i il;us in France, Kngland, Scotland, find Spain. 
I’he tirst part of his (.’hroniele, which deals with the 
events of tie yejirs 1.3L?(i ob, was principally com- 
piled from the writings of one Jean le llel, Canon 
of Liege. Having' completed this section of his 
work ill I3ti0, Froissart set out on his long travels 
in (jnest'of adventure and good eoinpany, and that 
hiilliant sju'ctaele of niiirtial find courtly pageantry 
ill which all through his life he found unsating 
• lelighr. 'riie fii>>t country which he visited was 
Liighiiid, wliere he receiiC'd a gracious welcome 
from Fhilijqia of llainanlt, the wife of Kdward 111. 
Fhilijqifi fipjiointed him lier secretary or clerk of 
her ctiamlM'r, a post which he held for some .vcai>i, 
but which he resigned on account of a liapless 
pfission for a lady of Fhindei-s. In 1304 he travelled 
through pfut of Scotlfind, riding, he informs us, 
on a grey p.alfrey with his valise hehind him, 
ami hfiving a white greyliound as his only coni- 
iianion. His reputation fis si poet and iiistoriaii, 
his gjiy Sind eourteons converse, secured liim an 
lionoiiiahle reception in Scotland as elsewhere, j 
H(‘ was the guest of King David Hruce, and Wfis j 
entertained for lifteeii days at Dalkeith Castle hy j 
NN ill hull, Karl of Douglas, the exjiloits of whose j 
isi* he has fre(|nent l.v celebrated in bis Clironicle 
111 1300 lie journeyed to Aqnitfiirie in the retinue of 
the Llaek Frinee, who w'ould not, however, allow^ 
liiiii to aeconi|iany the Spfinisli expedition, but sent 
him bfiek to his pfitroness, (piemi l^liilippa. 'Pw’o 
.\eais later we lind him in lt;ily, wlien* lie was 
prcM-nt, along with Chancer and Fe.trareli, at the 
infill ia'.'e i»f JJonel, Duke of Clarence, son of 
Kdwanl in., with Jolande. of Milan, the ilaughter 
of t hilea/zo N i.^conti. For a time he .settled at 
Le.s tines, in the dioee.M! of Liege, wliere he obtained 
a curaey, ami where lie* conf<is''ns fViO franc.s very 
qiiichly p.issrfl from him to the vintners. * It 
iiiJiy he cijiijeetured,' says Sir Wiilter Scott, ‘that 
f/it'i/ were more obliged to his attiTition tlnin an.v 
of hi.s other parishioners.’ Hefore 13.S4 he had 
altaelied liim-ielf to Wenceshis, J)iike of Hrahant, 
kvho.se veises lie collected along w’ith eertfiin pieces 
of his own, nndi.*r the title of Mrluulni\ or the 
Kimjht of the tiohlen Sun. (Jn the death of 
W'enee-las, Froissart repaired to the court of (iuy, 
Count of Hlois, wlio persuaded him to devote 
himself to his (.’hroniele. The second vohiinc of 
the work was finished about 1.388, ami about tlie 
."fime date its author set out from lllois on a visit 
totJaston IMiehus, Count de Foix. This jonrne.v, 

(if w hicli li*3 has left a v«3ry enlertiiining n.'eord, he 
]ierforme<l in the company of tiie good knight 
Kspfiing de Lyon, wlio told him of the dei'ds of 
emprise that liad lately h(3en done at the various 
town.-^ and castle.s by wliich they [lassed in the 
coiiise of their wa.yfariiig. After making a long 
sojourn at < h tliez w ith the Count de Foix, of W’liose 
court lie has left us a descri]>tion w'liieh is equally 
vivid and charining, Frois.sart, about the year 


materials in courts find on highways, from the lips 
of the lords find knights, (lie sijnin^s ami tin; heralds 
whom he em'onntored. Tlie charm of his hook is 
])ereniiifil. He is of all medifwal chroniclers tlie 
most vivid and enterlainiiig. ‘ His liistory,’ says 
Sir Walter Scott (who called the work his liher 
canssttinis)y ‘ has less tlic air of a narrative than of 
a dramatic represeiitfitioii.’ Hi; was a horn story- 
teller; his ]>ages glow with colour; his nanetive 
glides iNisily and graei.'fnllv along; and he is, on 
the wlidle, aecnifile and inqiartial in Ids state- 
inenis. ‘ In certain of his hjittle-nieccs,’ says X'ille- 
main, * Froi.'ssfirt's style is truly lloinerie,' and the 
trihnte i.s justly merited. The iiiain defects in hi.s 
W(»rk fill' the fri'ijin'iit rejietitions ami tJie m^gli- 
gciit aiTfingeineiii of the hiets. He lias h(;en re- 
iroached for not having espoused the cause of the 
‘'reiich against the Knglish, as if it were to he 
expeided that a Flemish ]iriest, in his youth the 
favourite and secretary of Kdward IIl.’s queen, 
should share the burning ]>alriotism, the intense 
hatred of Kngland that aiiiniati'd such waiters as 
Alain Chart ier ami Kusiaclie l)escliamps. More 
plaii.*sihly might he he jirraigneil for indiflercnce 
to file sntreriiigs of the townsmen and (leasanls. 
He is enamoured of the pageants of chivalry, 
engro.s.s(‘d in the deeds of nobles and knights. I'ew 
* ‘storians liave been less critical or so uniformly 
delightful. 

The chronicle was edited by Ihichun (15 vols. 1821-26) 
and Luce ( 8 vols. 1809-88 ) ; translated by John lioiirchicr, 
.second Lord Lernen s, 1 407 1 5J3 ( published 1523-25; cd, 
hy Cttcrson, 1812, and iiiodernisud by G. J. Macaulay; 
new tran.s. ]>y Colonel Johnc.s, 180.3-5). lluchou edited 
Froissart’s lull lades, rondeaux, virelais, &c., which intro- 
duced a Provoiu;ul eleiiieiit into nortluu'ii Krencli litera- 
ture, in 1829: Mdkidor was discovi;red in 1894. See 
monographs by Kervyii de Ijettenliovc (Paris, 18.58), 
Weber (Geriiian, 1871 ), and Mine. Darmesteter (Paris, 
1894; trans. 1895), 

Froilic* or Fkomk Si:i.Wf)on, a market- town of 
Somci-.sel shire, on tlie Fronic, a branch of the Avon, 
12 miles »S. of Hatli (19 by rail). 33ie surronmling 
country is very picturesque, ami the towm, until 
iiKMlernised enrlv m the 19tb century by the forma- 
tion of two wiifc thoroughfares, was a (juaiiit old 
place, with narrow', iTooked, steep streets. Its 
parish cimreh is :l tine Decorated building sjilendidly 
re.stored by the late Itev. W. Hennett (ii.v.)1^\vitli a 
sjiire 120 feet liigb, .stations of the cross, and the 
grave of Hisliop Ken. P'ronie’s s])eci€alties are 
broadcloths and otli(;r tine woollens, and it also 
produces cards for dres.sing cloth, ale, silk, &c. 
Fop. ( 1851 ) 10,148 ; ( 1901 ) 1 1,055. Till 1885 Frome 
retiiriied one member to parlianient. The once 
ceh'brated forest of Selwootf was in the vicinity. 

FroillC'lltin« KuiikNE, painter and author, was 
born at La Kochelle in 1820. He studied under 
Calmt the landscape-painter; and from 1842 to 
1846 travelh^d in tlie East, wliicli is the scene oj 
almost all his works. His pictures are admirably 
true in their local colouring, and reproduce with 
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OTeat the free iioiiiaii life of the Arab and 

Ills steed. Among his more important works are 
‘ Arabs attai^ked by a Idoness ’ ( 1868), ‘ Halt of the 
Muleteere’ (1860), ‘A Souvenir of Esnch* (1870), 
and ‘The Nile’ (1876). His ‘Couiiers,' ‘Country 
of the Ouled-Nayls,’ ‘ Springtime ’( 1861 ), and his 
I Falconry in Algiers; the t^iiarry ’ (1863) are 
in the Louvre. Hut he was no less ]»rolific with 
his pen than with his brush. He published an 
account of his travels in Le under the titles 

of ‘Visites Artisti<pies ’ and ‘Simples Pelerinages’ 
( 18r)‘2-.'56); and ‘Une Annee dans le Sahel’ (1858) 
recorded the results of his investigations for the 
roinmittee of Historic Monuments. He also pro- 
duced a successful romance, Domitiique (1863). 
English translations of his J,rs Maitres (VAnlreJois 
(1876), an admirable criticism upon the Dutch and 
Flemish painters, jis well as of his Life by Louis 
Oonse ( 1881 ), have been published in America. He 
became a ‘chevalier’ of the Legion of Honour in 
1856 and an ‘ollicicr’ in 1860; and <lie<l at St 
Maurice, near T^a liochclle, *27 th August 1876. 
See Gonse, EtKjaic Frmicnfia (Paris, 1881). 

Froiiclf in Botany, a term often used to desig- 
nate the. leav(».s of cryptogamous plants. It was 
originally iiUroduc.ed jus distinctive of organs in 
which the functions of stem and leaf are combined. 
The U*rm Irnf is now very generally used even 
of mosses, ferns, i'i:c., and the term tlmltnH is 
applied to liverworts and lichens. In the case of 
inaiiv Algje the term is often used to designate the 
whole plant e\cc?pt its organs of re|»rodiictiou. 

FroiultN tlie name ( indicating the sling uscmI by 
the boys »)f I’aris in their mimic lights) given to 
certain factions in France during the minority of 
JiOuis XIV'., which were hostile to the court and 
the ministei*, Mazarin, and gave rise to a .series 
of civil dissensions from 1648 to 1654. The grasp- 
ing and despotic policy of Mazarin, to whom Anno 
of Austria, the (|uoen regent, ha<l abandoned the 
n*ins of government, had given otronce to .all 
classes. The entire nation was allanie with dis- 
content ; th(i nobles were jealous of the employ- 
lueiit of foreigners in the chief oHiocs of slate ; tfio 
jK'oide kicke(l against the opiiressive tax.aticm ; the 
parliaments resented the wilful <lisregard of their 
authority. At length the uarliament of P.aris 
refused to register tlie royal edicts, more especially 
the liiiancial measures increasing the bunlens of 
taxation. Mazarin in retaliation ordcre<l the arrest 
(26th August 1648) of the president and one of the 
councillors, Peter Brou.ssel. Therem»on the ]»eople 
took up arms. The court lied to Uuel in Octidier, 
but early in 1649 removed to St Germain. The 
populace and parliament were joine<l by the <lis- 
contented nobles, (kmti, Longueville, Beaufort, 
Turenne, and De lietz. But the arrival of Gondc, 
the champion of the roy.'il party, who proceeded to 
lay siege to Paris, soon turned the tide. An agree- 
ment was therefore come to between court .ami 
imrliamont at Ruel on 1st April 1649, the people 
iieing released from the obnoxious taxes, whilst 
Maza(||n and the foreigners were allowed to retain 
their ollices. This ends the movement called the 
Old Fronde, a contest carrieil on in the interests of 
the people. The New Fronde wa.s at bottom .a 
struggle between Conde and Mazarin. The nobles, 
especially Con<le, were far from being satisfied with 
the compact of Uuel, and opened negoti.ations with 
Spain for .assistance from the Netherlands. But 
on the 18th January 1650 the queen -regent 
suddenly arrested Coni'll, Longueville, and Conti. 
This arbitrary nroccoding roused the province.s. 
The Duchess or Condii stirred up the south of 
Franco. The Duchess of Longueville (Condo's 
sister) won over Turenne, who threatened Paris, 
but was defeated at liethol. Nevertheless the 


storm was so great that Mazarin was obliged to 
release the princes, and flee from the country.' 
Now, however, a kaleidosco[nc movement changed 
the relations of the principal actors in the all'air. 
Conde withdrew to Guienne ; De Retz was bribed 
by the gift of a canlirial’s hat ; Turenne went over 
to the court ; and Mazarfti was recalh*d and rein- 
stated in power. Me.an while, Louis XI\'., who, 
having now attained his fourteenth year, wjis 
declared to be of age, endeavoured to induce 
Conde to return ; but the latter, mi.strusting 
these overtuies, commenced a regular war against 
the court, until ho was defeated by Turenne near 
Paris on ‘2«l July 1(m*2. Conde found refuge within 
the capital ; but the citizens, grown weary of the 
whole busine.ss, o]»ened negotiations with tlie king, 
only demanding the removal of Mazarin to return 
to their .allegiance. This demand was coni])]ied 
with and a gener.'il .amnesty proclaimed (1653). 
Conde, who refnseil to enter into the compact, 
rejmired to Chaiiipagne ; but, lindinjf.no one dis- 
p<»sed to take up arms in his cjiuse, he entered 
the Spanish service. Shortly afterwards Mazarin 
was once more recalled to Pjiris, and again 
eiilrustcd with the reins of governniAil. The 
]).ar]iament of Paris w.as comjiletely humbled, so 
much so that its politi(‘al existence w.'is virtu.-illy 
suspended for Ji century .and .a half. 'finis the 
royal jujwer came forth victorious from the contest. 

See Stc- Aiilaiiv’s Hhfoire tic la Fronde (2d (‘d. 18601 

B. i/.iif.s France sous Louis XIIL (2d cd. 1846), Fit/- 
p.atnck’.s it real Cond'" and the Fronde ( 1873), the wurk by 

C. apcfigue (1835), and two by Chcruel (1880 and 18.82). 

Frotilciuie, Lons or: Buade, f’oMTE de, 
governor of New France, was born in lt)‘20, cnterccl 
the .army in 16.3.5, ami at an early age became 
brigadier. In 1672 he was api>oiiited governor of 
the Frcneli iiossessious in North America, t«> be 
recalled ten years later, in eonsiMjneiice of endless 
quarrels witli bis intendant .and the .lesuits ; but 
in sjute of bis violent temper be Inul gained the 
conlidence of the settleis and Hie resp(*ct of the 
liidhiiis, and in 1689, when to the horror of constant 
.attacks fniiii tlie Iroquois the misery of a war with 
England was mhled, lie was again sent out hy the 
king, as the only man who could rouse the despairing 
colonists to hope and action. During the next nine 
years he loosed his savage allies on the d(*feiiceless 
villages of New Eiiglaml, veimlseil a British attack 
on (Quebec, ami so bndvc the power ot the Iroquois 
that they were never again a terror to the colony. 
He died ,at t^>nebee in 1698. See J^’rancis I*aik- 
man's Count Frontenuv und A'twr Frnnrr under 
Louis XIV, (Boston, 1877). 

FroilHllllS* Sextu.s Jl:L^^'^, a Homan author 
and mlministrator wlio tlonrished in the second half 
of the 1st century. In 75 A. I), he was aiqMiinteii 
governor of Britain, where lie eonqum-ed tin* Silnn's, 
and vigorously maintained the imperial authority. 
He was twiee consul in the course of his life, and 
in 97 was made superintendent, of the water- works 
at Rome. He dieil ahout 104. Several works are 
attributed L) Froiitinus, only two of which are cer- 
tainly genuine, the Sfntfef/cnuttivun, a tnsitisc on 
the Art of War, in four hooks, and the Th: Atfuis 
Urbiii liotniv^ in two. His works have hecn edited 
by Dedericli (Leip. 1855). 

Fronto, Marcus Cornelit'.s, Latin rlndori- 
eian, was horn at Girta, in Numidia, ahout KK) A.n. 
Ill eoiisequciice of his reputation as .an orator ami 
pleader, he was entrusted by Antoninus Pius with 
the education of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus. 
In 143 ho was consul. He died ahout 170. '^ic 
tw<i series of Fronto's lettom to Marcus Aurelius, 
discovered hy Mai in 1815, do not hear out the 
reputation for eloquence and intellectual force 
ascribcil to the rhetorician by his contemporaries. 
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FROSINONE 


FROST-BITE 


A criticiil wn.s piiblislK?*! liy in 

1810, and ain)tluM’ byNala-r in IS07. 

Frosimi'llC of tin* Volscians), a town 

of Italy, 00 miles SK. of lti>nio by rail, with re- 
mains of an ancient ampbitlieatre. 9018. 

Frost. The term frwsl is used to describe the 
condition of bodi(>s containiri;' nioistnre when their 
temperature is l)eIow IV2' R, tin* freezing-point 
of water. Wlnni the substance in fpn'stion is the 
air, everything exposed to its intinence ami not 
otherwise heated passevs also below the freezing- 
point. In no ])arl of the Ihitish Isles, within 1000 
feet of sea-level, i> the average temneratnre at any 
time of the year below IV2‘ ; and therefore the 
frosts experienced in Britain, tlnuigh often lasting 
several days or even weeks, are esstjiitially sporatlic 
and of the nature of interruptions in tlio general 
character of tlie weather. It may be noted in 
passing that when severe frosts do occur, covering 
the rivers aii^l. lakes with ice, the weather is usually 
settled, there being a high bar<»meter and little 
wind; so that the air over the British Isles or those 
j>art.s of them where the frost prevails is not liable 
to be mi».d with air fnun the wanner regions above 
the seas around. Loch Ness is one of the few 
lakes in Britain never known to freeze : its great 
depth prevents the cold having time to cool the 
whole ma^s of ll»e water even ifi the longest ami 
.severest frosts that have ocourre*! within the memory 
of man. Other large but shallower lakes, such as 
Loch Lomon«l, on the contrary get sulliciently 
fr(»zen over to bear skaters and curlers dining every 
exeei»tionally cohl winter. A frecpient ami dis- 
figreeabh* elVect of frost is the bursting of water- 
pipes, due to the expansion of water in the act of 
freezing. The breakage is not usually not ice<l till 
a thaw sets in ami the water again cir<*nlales in the 
pipe, hence it is sometiim.'s erroneously siqiposetl 
that the thaw has burst the pi]>e. 

Local low lemp(*ratures are often fouml in valleys 
when the air at a little height ui» is considerably 
warmer, producing what is known as an ‘ up-banL 
thaw.’ This is caused by the air chilled by radia- 
tion from the sides of tin*, hills settling down from 
its greater weight, and oc<Mirs on every night when 
tliere is not enongb wind to mix the diU'erent 
lasers together. In fact, on calm mornings a 
.stream of ctd<l air Jlows down valleys like their 
rivers, find often indicates its presfuice by the fog 
caused by its coming in contact with the damp air 
above the watercourses. In choosing sites b»r 
houses or gardens a less liability to great cold and 
«lamp fogs will be.securerl )#y placing them on kindls 
or a little ui> the sides of the hill than if they are 
jdanted in the bottom of the valley, and thus in the 
iiilluence of this cold current. A position directly 
oi»|>osite the mouth of a valhiy is also to be avoided. 

r'rost may be; present on the ground or on plants 
when the air is sev(;ral degrees alanc the freezing- 
point. This hoar-fro.-^t is due to cooling by radia- 
tion (see Hkat, p. 609) i.e. to tbe ground, leaves, 
\'c. radiating their heat away f.'ister than it can 
l»e rejdenished from the air around. Hoar-frost is 
most liable to occur on clear nights, clouds acting 
as a screen to check radiation, and is more common 
in country districts than in t<»wiis, where the .smoke 
serves a .similar purpo.se. It is the frost most 
dangerous to vegetation -coming as it does in clear 
weather when tbe air is otherwise warm, the days 
often hot from strong .sunshine, and the tissues of 
the plants full of .sap. It may .sometimes be fore- 
told by observing the hygrometer ; if the dew-point 
(see T)kw) is below IV2'' in the afternoon, hoar-frost 
may be expected at night. At the same time it is 
fre«|uontly a sign of warm days, «as the low dew-point 
indicates that little moisture is present in the air to 
check the sun’s rays. Hoar-frost being wholly due 


to radiation, it is a eommon custom to protect 
]>lants hv snrt'ading some light covering ov«*r them, 
or even by ourning leav(;s, brushwood, &c. to make 
a smoke oi sutlicieiit den.sity to act as a screen. 
This is usually efiectual, hut may fail either from 
the air cooling l)elow32^ in which case tin; covering 
is almost useless ; or hy injuriou.sly cheeking the 
circulation of air arid coiiiining a small quaritit}' 
immediately over the plants, which, getting cooled 
hy contact with the ground l)elow the temp<‘ratiiro 
of the free moving air around, may i)ass below .W 
ami allow the vegetiilion to he frost-bitten. 

A well known form of fn).st, cIo.sely allied L) hoar- 
fro.st, is the crystalline <|pj)osit seen when the mois- 
ture in the air of a warm room condenses on the 
gla.ss of the window. It takes most beautiful Jiiid 
varied forms, owing to tbe tendency of ice deposited 
ill this manner to form boxagoiital crystals. 

Another form of deposition is fog-crystals, which 
api)ear whenever a frosty fog is accMunpaiiii'd by 
wind, the fog drifting along and depositing spicules 
of ice on all surfaces expensed to it. As frosty fogs 
in low-lying di.stricts occur usually in calm weather 
f<ig crystals are not often observed tluirc*, but are of 
frequent occunonee on bills, where tbe ^Iriving mists 
cover all projecting stone.s, trees, \'e., witli great 
mas.sc*s of loose feathery crystals, often reaching a 
lbiekiie.ss of several feet. Cheat damage is .some- 
times caused to trees .ami shrubs by rain falling 
immediately .after frost, l)(*fore the grouml and the 
.air ne.ar it lias time to thaw. Tin; rain freezes as .soon 
as it toiiebes .'iiiy objects, and gradually encrusts 
tbfuii with solid ice, until even large br.aiicbes of 
trees break down under tbe weight. For other 
matters <*oiiuected with freezing and its ellects, 
see ICK, TlCMTHKATritK, TlIKKMOMlCTIClt, CILACIEU, 
Hail, Snow, Fpkezincj Mi.vrritKs, iVe. 

Lists of the most memorable frosts on record 
will be found in W. Andrews’s Fumons Frosts and 
Frost fairs in Great Dritain (ISS7), and in (^. 
Walfords paper on ‘Famines' in Journal of the 
Statist ivat Soviet n (1878). Fairs were held on the 
ice on the 'riiames in 1564, 1007 8, 10‘20, 1083 84 
(especially celebrated), 1 OSS 89, 1715-10, 1 7*39 -40, 
1788 89, 1813 14. The western ])arts of tbe Baltic 
were frozmi, ami in most years pa.ssable for men 
ami boLses, in 1*294, 1*290, “J300, 13‘23, 1349, 140*2, 
1459 60, 1548, 1058, 1707. Flaiulers and ITolbuid 
were vi.sited bv unusuallv severe frosts in 1408, 
1544, 1565, 1594, 16*2*2, 1734, .and 178.5. Besides 
these, other memorable frosts occurred in tbe years 
.and countries mentioned in tbe .subjoineil table : 


401, 76» 4. Seas near Con- 
HUiiitiiiopli*. 

.S69-4)0. M**clitrmiin*an ami 
Aflriatic. 

On .Mitlsnitinior Day in 
KiiKlaml. 

1076-77. Eiiglaiul. 

12:JL Moilil<*iruin‘aii. 

14*20. Hi-a iir.'ir Conslniiiinoitle. 
143.S. liin-m.'iiiy. 

1.004. Aclriutic at Venice. 

1G*J2. IIflU>sjioiit. 

1070. Rliinc* frozen. 

1091. Aiihtrla. 

1093. Italy anil Oennany. 


17.S7. lUly anil Spain. 

1740. Denmark anil Pmasia. 
174.0. Kiissiu. 

1700. (icnnaiiy. 

1703. (Jeniiaiiy ami Franco. 
1766. Naples, Lisbon, Bavaria, 
ami France. 

1707. Italy and North Europe. 
1783-84. OfMitral Enropo. 

1812. Hiissia. 

1815. Ciinuila. 

1849, Norway. 

1873. France. 

1888. Blizzard (q.v.) in U.S. 
1895. Great Britain. , 


Fr 08 t- 1 lite iw caused by cold depressing the 
vitality of a part or the whole of tbe bcMly. Tbe 
frost-bitten i»art is at lirst blue and pully, from the 
current of blood through it being much retarded ; 
then, should the cold bc.continued, it becomes pallid,, 
and tbe painful tingling gives place to numbness 
and insensibility, and finally to actual death or 
iiiortincation, with a dark livid appearance of the 
part. Although a sudden violent application of 
cold iiiiay cause death of the tissues, by reducing the 
temperature to a degree ineompatihlo with aiiiinal 
life, the most common cjiuse of the destructive* 
effects of frost-bite is undoubtedly the excessive 
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reaction 'which occurs on suddeii removal of tlie 
cold, or the application of heat ; this is especially 
the case with moist cold. 

Baron Larrey believed tliat ‘ cold was merely the 
predisposing^ cause of frost-bite, and mentions that 
after the battle of Eylau the Frencli soldiei-s did 
not experience any painful stsnsations during the 
severe col<l varying trom 10” to lO'" below zero of 
Reaumur’s thermometer; but, when the temperature 
rose from 18” to 20”, they felt the iii*st sensations of 
cold, and applied for succour, complaining of acute 
pains in their feet, and of numbness, heaviness, and 
prickings in the extremities. Tlie parts were 
scarcely swollen, and of a dull red colour. In 
some cases, a slight redness was perceptible about 
the roots of the toes, and on the back of the foot ; 
in otliers, the toes were destitute of motion, sensi- 
bility, and warmth, being already black, and, as it 
were, dried.’ Those of the men who indulgcnl in 
the warmth of the bivouac fires suffered from frost- 
bite in much larger proportion than their more 
hardy comrades. But * the extent of tUsaster from 
this cause even in modern Ctampcaigning may be 
jiidge«l from the fact that in the* French army before 
Sebasto])ol 2S(K) cases occurrc<l in two nights, and 
of this number 900 subsequently died.’ 

In (ireat Britain cases of frost-bite are compara- 
tively rare. Occasionally, in severe winters, cases 
present themselves at the hos])italsin tlie ])ersons of 
iiouseless, ill-nourished unfortunates, whose consti- 
tutions have in many instances been enfeebled by 
spiritdrinking. 

'rhe treatment of frost-bite consists in coaxing 
back by degrees the vitality of th«! part ; this is 
most prudently eflected by rubbing the part in a 
cold room, at first witli snow, tlien with water at 
ordinary temperaturt!, and when warmth returns 
by enveloping it in cotton- wool or flannel without 
applying neat. As tlui cohlness subsMes, the pain- 
ful tingling returns, then redness ami lieat ; in a 
short time the latter will be above the natural 
standard, and, if the reaction is severe, the part will 

inflame, and perhaps 
mortify. It is well 
to remember that 
the [>art need not 
have been actually 
frozen for these ! 
symptoms to occur. ‘ 
The person with 
languid circulation 
who, coming home 
with cold wet feet, 
places them before 
the fire, or in warm 
Avater, maybe ‘frost- I 
bitten ’ to "all intents 
and purposes. 

Frolli-lly, also 
called Froth - nor- 
PICR, FiuKMrorpER, 
Frog -SPIT, common 
names for numerous 
insects parasitic on 
plants, on which the 
Iarva> and pupa* are 
found surrounded 
by a frothy spittle. 
Tliey are * included 
in the family Cica- 
cllida* in the order 
llonioptera, and are 
related to the Aph- 
ides, (Mcadas, and 
Lantern -flies. The 

family is a very large 
one ; the nicmbers 
are all plant parasites, mostly small in size, often 


very beautiful in form and colour. The young 
stages, which are very like the adults, except in 
the absence of developed wings, suck their plant 
hosts, and thereupon surround themselves Avith 
the familiar froth which issues from the hind end 
of the gut. The frotli is poi>ularly called cuckoo- 
spit or frog-spittle, from fOTicic?s entertained as to 
its origin. It is sometimes so abundant, oinvilloAvs 
for instance, that it drops from the branches. In 
some cases it may be helped by an exudation from 
the AA'ounded plants. The adults have long hind- 
legs, and are anle to hop alK)ut Avith some activity. 
Tlie commonest Britisli species, Aphropho'm 
spumnria, is a yellowish -green insect, towards half 
an inch long, i)articularly addicted to Avillows; 
another com- 
mon green 
form, Tctti- 
tjonia viridtH^ 
is prevalent 
in meadows ; 

Ccrcopis sttN- 
gmndentfu in 
red and black, 
also occurs; 

Avhile Typlo- 
cyba, .lassus, 
and liCilra are 
abundantly re- 
juesented in Europe. In trojacal countries the 
Cicadellidm are still more plentiful and beautiful. 
The nearly-related family Membraci«l;e imdudes 
many most extraordinfiry insects (see fig.) e.g. in 
the goner.a Bocy«lium and (’eiitrotus, Avitli bizarre 
outgroAvths frojli the first segment of the thorax. 

Frondes .James Anthony, an eminent English 
historian, was born at Dartingitm, near Totnes, 
Devonshire, 23d April 1S18. The youngest son (»f 
the Andideacon ot Totnes, he Avas educatetl at 
AVestminster and Oriel College, Oxford, took a 
..ecoiid-class in classics in 1840, and in 1842 was 
I tdected a FelloAv of Plxeter College. He took 
I <leacon’s orders in 1844, and Avas sometime under 
the sjiell of NoAVinan’s influence, but ere long his 
opinions underAvent a fumlameiital change, as re- 
vealed to the Avorld in 1848 in his outspoken book, 
'Ihe Nemesis of b\nth^ a Avork in which the solem- 
nity and satlness of religious scepticism are relie veil 
by a singularly tender and e.'irnest humanity. The 
book Avas Avritten Avith groat and even st.artling 
poAA’cr, and not only cost Fromle his felloAvship, but 
also fin educationaf ajjpointment in 'J’asmania. For 
the next fcAV years he employed himself in Avriting 
for Fraser s Matjazinc ami the Westminster lierien\ 
and in 1850 issued the first tAvo volumes of his 
Ifistory of Kiajland from the fall of Wolsetf to the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada^ completed in 12 
A’ols. in 1869. In this Avork Fromle sIioavs supreme 
literary ability -no reader can ever forget his 
narrative of the death of Mary Stmirt and tlii* 
disasters that befell the great Armada. In the 
art of nifiking history as fascinating as fiction 
Macaulay is his oidy riA’al. But like him he. is 
a man of letters first and an historian afterAVjirds, 
and the ilefects of his merits have sfully impaired 
the i>erinanent value of his AVork. As has been 
said AAMth truth, he taught himself history by 
Avriting it; still his use of his materials ncAer 
becomes critical, and his vii'Avs of men and motii'es 
are ahvays distorted by being seen through 19th- 
century spectacles, and th(»se, moreover, si>e<!t aides 
of his oAvn. Nfitural love of juiradox and the 
faculty of seeing easily Avhat he Avisheil to see 
helped him to make a hero of Henry VTlI.--the 
greatest blot upon his history. Four volumes of 
remarkably brilliant essays and pfipei-s, entitled 
Short Studies on Great Subjects, appeareil betAveen 
1867 and 1882. Frouile Avas elected rector of JSt 



Frog- hopper 

{Aphrophora spumaria ) : 
a, larva ; h, perfucl insnet, with wing- 
ed vers closed ; c, iK'rfftct insect, in 
the uut of flight ; d, the froth on a 
„ plant. 
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Andrews Univei'sity in 1869, anil reoeiveil the 
Hetrrt^e of LL. H. For a sliort time he was editor 
of Fraser's Jfatfazitte. His next liist<»T>', 
Knfflish irt Irv)attd in the Eifjhtecttth Ceninry 
(8 vols. 1S71-74), showeii the same merits and 
the same defects as the ;xieiitcT work, and the 
same may hi? said of ifis Ctrsar: a Sketch (1879), 
a subject for the treatment (rf winch he possessed 
hot i»ne qnalilieation — consummate style. In 1S74, 
and a.i'ain in lS7o, Fniiide visited the South African 
colonies on a mission from the liome goveni- 
ment, and puldishod his impi'OssioriH in 2wo Lee- 
fares on South A frica (1880). AsOarlyle’s literari- 
executor, Fnmde edited his Hr mini see tiers ( 1881 ), 
Mrs C\nl\lc's Letters (3 vols. 1S82), and Carlyle’s 
own Life (4 vols. ISS'i SI); and hy giving to the 
world the copious personal crilicisni and family 
details contained in these works, he .>ugg<?Klt?d 
grave doubts as to his editorial »liscretiorn. Later- 
works ar*e Oecana (1886), a delighlfnl acrnrint of 
an .Australfsiarr voyage; the English in the JVest 
Indies ( ISS8 assailed hy West Indians as tpiite 
misleading) : 'Ihe 'Fico Chiefs of Diinhuy (1889), on 
Irish liisioiiccal romance: The Dirorre of Catherine 
of Aru\f on (ISOl); and 'The Spanish Story of the 
Annftda^ atal other Essat/s ^189*2). Minor works 
were Calrinisin ( 1S71 ), Banyan (1880), Lniher 
(iss:l'!, and Braetnisjirld (1891). In 1892 he was 
appointeil Frofo'-sor of Modern History at Oxford, 
in Micc(‘ssioii U) Freeman, and he died at Salcomhe 
in Devonsliire, 20tli Uct(d)cr 1894. riic Life and 
i.Kttrrs of Erf (Sin as (1894) and Leri arcs on tla 
Coaneit tf Trent (iSlKi), both tlelivLMcd as lectiircv 
at 0\foi’(l, exhibit his uni<iue merits and his chai 
netcristie defects - a ]H)wer and .skill of statemeui 
that rank him witli the very gi-eatest masters nr 
Fnglisli prose, a jiartisan spirit on great issues, 
and a carehvsness about accuracy in details and 
not unimportant facts. See Skelton’s 'falde-ictlL 
of shirhy ( 1 sOo ), - His elder brother, ItiCHAliD 
Hr iiuKi i. Finn OK, a leader in the Oxhml Tracta- 
i*iari movement, uas horn at Dai-tiiigton, in Oevon- 
sliire, 2nth .Man*li 1803. After gi-aduatiiig at Oxhnd 
in 1824 lie hceame Ftdlow and tutor of Uriel College, 
'rracls 9 and 63 wrire from his j»en. Me died on 
•JSth February IS36. Wi'^i lie nad ns wcic uiihlished 
three years afier liisdi’ath hy Kehle and N^ewniari. 

\nollier brother, WILLIAM FitoroK, lioi'ii in 
Isio and educated at Westminster and <h*ic4 
t.’ollcgi*, (Ixfoid, was trained to he a civil engineer, 
and in 1838 hnc.-ime assir^tant to l>rini(d. Uetiring 
trorn ]Mofc>si»»nal work in IS 16, he devoted him- 
self, down to Ills <leatli at the t ‘ape, 4th May 1879, 
to investigating the laws of naval con.slriictioii. 

FrO/<*II Strait, arr Arctic passage, Jo miles 
V. i«Ic, separating SontIianij»ton Island from Melville 
Peninsula. 

Friirtidor (‘fniit-nionlh ’) wa.s the name in 
the Frmicli rcpii hlican calendar for the period JStli 
August -I6fli Septeiiihcr (sun CalKVDAK). On lh »3 
IStli Fiuelidorof the year o (4tli Septeiu her 1797) 
tlicie was a eonp d'etat hy the Directory. 

Friirtifiralioil, the rejji-wJuetivesystenr or the 
‘fruit’ of cryptoganiH. S<'e FrNOi, Skaweeos. 
Frurtose, or FuriT srcjAit. See SroAR. 

Frii«joiii, Carlo Jnnocknzo, an Italian poet, 
was hfirn at (hmoa in 1692, and taught ilietoric at 
Hre^ci;,, (fcnoa, and J’ologria, and died in 1768. 
He hf;Ionged to the ‘.Areadian’ group, and wrote 
odes, epistles, and satinrs, and was famous with 
his coMtemporarie.s for versatility and elegance, but 
is now all hut forgotlcu. 

Fruit. In pojMilar language, the temi fruit is 
v(*ry vaguely employed. When extended lieyond 
the common limitation of usefulness to man or 
beastj it tends to he applied to any pJaiit-atructnre, 


plmnerogariiic or cryptogamic, which oontalns the 
germ of the new individual— to all the organs of 
fructilicatiori in short. Rut, as common obser va- 
tion dcH*pLMts into botany, we limji ourselves grrulti- 
iilly led to the more pr(*cisc restriction of the term 
fruit to the ovary of angiosperms (nirroocotyledoTiH 
or dicotyleihms) after fevtiJisalion (see Flowkr, 
Ovary ).‘ 

The numerous and intei’esting adaptations of 
dilVerent fruits tr) the preservation and iiistribution 
of the seed Avill l<e more conveniently ontlinetl 
nnder Kkkd, wliilo the [periodic rliythm hetweeir 
vegetative and rejuod active gr-owth to which the 

Q uestion of frnit atti-acts our altontion must i»e 
isenssed under the mt»re general head of Re- 
FKODi’CTTON. The special st ructure and physiology 
of fniits hert? r-emain to he coiisider-ed. 

Since the dawn of rnodeni liotany, the miilti- 
farious forms of fruit have led to many attempts at 
their classitication. Vc*i the stniieiit is more ajd- to 
he overwhelmed hy the resulting disordciiy and 
i*edundant nomenclature of the subject lliaii irii- 
prc'sscd hy its systematic clcjiriiess. If, however*, 
we keep fast hold of the elementary coneeiuions 
of vegetable physiology, inorj)holog\-, and evolu- 
tion, the dillicnlty of enumerating and classifying 
the various forms of fruit l»econies gi-catly (liiiiin- 
ished. We must of coiiisc assume a knowledge of 
the general morphology of the FIowcm- (q.v.). 

Starting then with those simplest llowors in 
which all the carpels are sei»;ualc, we lind the 
stigma and .style usually withering hack us no 
longer of service, and the ovary eirlaiging, as the 
fer-tiliseil ovules grow- 1 ]]> into seeils. Rut in nuiny 
such simple llowers more ovules arc produetMl than 
ar-c i^*ililiseil, and generally more fertilised 
than can l)c devidojietl up to maturity ; hence the 
riuluction of the ovule.s is exceedingly eoiiimon. 
The alternative of reducing the number of rar]>els 
al.Mi commonly a]qM‘ai-s : heme in the same order of 
Itaniineulacere we have on the one hand the anemone 
with its multitude of small ovai’ies which otdy 
mature a single ovule, and «)U the other the laik- 
s]»ur or monkshood with few earpids, hut these 
many seeded. This iir-ocess of reihretion of the 
niinilter of carpels or ovules, or of both, has not 
Illy taken jdacein the proeess of past evolution of 
I till* great majority of plants, hut is .still fre«juently 
to i»e «)hserveil in ilu; (levelopnnnit of the indi\ idiial, 
fws is well seen hy comparing the characteristically 
oiie-cellcd and one. .'deeded ueorii with a section of 
the thr€s? celled and six ovnled ovary from which it 
actually ai-o.'^c in sjuing, or*, more sinijily, hy recall- 
ing to memory the abortive oviilc.s and the eori-e- 
spomling abortion of one or tuo of tire original 
tliree divisions of the ovary in the fruit of the 
Iior.‘<e-cliPstnnt. 

A .second comiiioii-.S(.*iise * ])rinci]>le of fniit- 
inaking,’ as we may call it, is reached through 
kcejdiig clearly in ii'iiiid the Jiatuie and origin of 
the ovai-y ; for, however the. upgrowth of the axis 
may in jierigyiioiis orejugymms llowei-s conceal this 
(see Flower ), we know tlie ovary pri.uarily to have 
arisen from one or more carpellary leaves, which 
the individual devclojnnent has lieen so great ly 
checkcil (doiilitless through the preeocioii.s develop- 
ment of their sp<n-angia i.e. ovules), that so far 
from hccomitig expanded like all other a]i|pendages, 
they remain closeii upon the ovules, and iiequently 
even coaIt;scf* with each of her from the base upwards, 
so foi*iriirig a many -celled ovary, often even with 
unitod styles or even stigimts. Yet the tendency 
to their individual exjiansion is not lost; in many 
monstrosities, and normally a few types, such as 
the comnioii mignunclte, the carpellary loave.s early 
hegiii to expand, so opening the ovary and exposing 
the sf'eds Imig hefoi’r* ripeness. Far more fie- 
queutly, however, this hiial development «of the 
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carpellary leaves is delayed until the growth- 
processes of the s(!ed and iruit have cmded, and it 
18 tliei’efore accompanied, or even preceded, hy their 
death ; the separation often indicating the lines at 
once of leaf-margin and leaf-fall. 

In tho best developed carpellary leaves, such as 
tliose of the more lloral Hanunculaceie, we natur- 
ally find the ovary ‘dehiscing along the ventral 
suture’ — in more simple and less empirical lan- 
guage, the carpellary leaf opening along the line 
of its united ovule-bearing margins. This is what 
is termed n. follicle (lig. 1,/). 

Since, however, the ovules arc on the united 
margins, the midrib tends to become mechanically 
unimportant, and to inteqiose little or no resist- 
ance to a tendency to split or tear along its fold, as 
well as to open along tlio united margins. Such 
‘ dehiscence hy both doiml and ventral suture ’ 
gives us the mod ifi cation of the follicle known as a 
IcffttifMi or pofl ( iig. 1 , r; ). 

A very familiar type, wliich must not Ije confused 
with the ]M)d, is llie siltqoft (or when slmrtened and 
broadened the slliculff ) of (^rucifcra\ Here the 
placental edges of two united carpels develop a 
traiisveise sei)tnm which divides the fruit ( fig. 1, r/) ; 
and this is hdl, when the lohes split away, as so 
familial ly in Honesty. 

Among uniteil ovaries which readily split open 
at tlie oniU!»l margins {sc/tficidal) we may note 
that rif (Jenfian (ipv.), while tho more familiar 
three-celled ovary of a violet (lig. I, A) or rock 
rose with its parietal placentation gives a charac- 
teristic c.xamplo of dehiscence along llie niitlrihs of 
the united cMrpels, so opening the loculi (locttli- 
cul(fl). Ill the five cellcil capsule of the (leraniuiii 
(q.v.) the carjiellary leaves separate not only at the 



sides hut also at the base, so c.urling inwanls and 
projecting the seed. Tii Colchieiim, white hellebore 
( Verairuiii), and their allies ( Mehinthacea*) the 
dehiscence is characteristically se]iticidal, the 
carpels sejiarating instead of tlio loculi oiuming ; 
the remaining majority of Liliaeea* are loeuliehlal. 
Where, however, the ])laeent:e reiiiaiu more or less 
completely upon a central column from which the 
valves are iletached, the dehisceiieo is said to be 
septif royal. 

Ill henbane (fig. 1, c), Anagallis, v'tc. the dehis- 
cence is^ circular \circii}iisr.i,ssflc)\ the possible ex- 
plaiiiitioii of this as a disarticulation ot tho united 
carpels by their leaf-bases is, however, rendered 
dilheult tfirough tho separated portion being a mere 
lid. Many-celled capsules are nuiiieroiis in which 
the loaf-opening or dehiscence is greatly reduced 
froiii completeness, witness the rafrnlnr and porous 
dehiscence of tlie Lychnis and of the poppy ( fig. 1, a) 
res})C(!tiveIy. Such cases clc*arly point us to those 
of carpels which do not open at all. Such inde- 
hiscent fruits, produced from carpels so persistently 
embryonic, are, as wo might expect, usually 
rfhort, few or one-ovuled, and, for the most part, 
little specialised. Thus the follicle of the Kanun- 
culacete of more specialised floral character becomeu 


shortened into the one-seeded indehiscent uchene 
of the anemone oi* buttercup (fig. 2, c, f). In 
the achene of tlie grasses (which similarly repre- 
sents the capsule of the ancestral lilies) the 
thin di-y neiicaip becomes inseparable from the 
seed-coat (hence the U^rm emryffps’is^ fig. 2, c, r/) ; in 
many trees (c.g. hazel) it becomes hardened and 
thickened os a •nut. In composites (fig. 2, rr, A), 
too, the achene is practically a nutlet, altliougli 
often (on account of its heiiig inferior) termed a 




#*,/, aclioiios oflmt Irreiiii ; r, t/.raryripsisnl iat ; /sucIh im s \\itli 
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/, /., uii»U‘llifVroiis tyjju of schizncarp. 


ct/pscht. L(*t*s extremely reduced representatives of 
tlie various multieellniar ovaries to >\hich siieh 
fruits corres]K)iul are alforded us hy borages or 
labiates, in whieli the two celled ovary of ihejuimi- 
tive sohinaeeoiiM type beeomes, as in thorn n])])le, 
<}s:c., suhseijueiitly oivided into four jiarts : these 
(see tig. *2, /, A), however, arc* here so arrested as 
only to develop a single ovule in each loculus (of 
which the Miiisei|ueiit growth brings about the 
perplexing appc*arance of the ‘gyiiohasie’ style). 
The four ripe ‘nutlets’ into whic'b the four-lohed 
ovary of thc'sc forms commonly breaks uji were not 
nimaturally misUikenhy the old botanists for iijikc*d 
sc'cds. In Umbellifera' we have anothco- chaiac- 
leristic form of schizuvorpy as all such fruits ere 
termed which sjdit up without truly carpelhivy de- 
liis<;encc», although the temh‘ney to this can he seen 
still to have) some inlluciioc. Here the? sc])arale 
puriioiis (or vtcrivarps)^ t.*ac.h resembling an achene 
or nut, are two in number, and when ripe swing olV 
ujion the emls of a forked vorpuphorc (fig. 2, /, /. ). 

In exeeptional ea.ses we have the pod of some 
Lc»gumino.sa* and the siliijua of some (’nieifei*s - i‘.g. 
radish, snapping oil’ into one sc»eded joints, in.slc-ml 
of dc'liiseing longitudinally in the ri*gular way. This 
simply comes about where the swellings correspond- 
ing to the secjcls become unusually large, leaving 
narrowings between them, and thus giving the* pod 
a strength of form too great for the? usual tension of 
rij»enc?ss to overcome (lig. 2,^). To confuse, micIi 
distinct types of fruit uiuler a common term (louu n- 
ttnn)y and to separate them from the nonnally 
dehiscent ca])sules to which they really belong, ami 
to place them among the inirely ‘ sehi/oenrpons ’ 
fruits we have been descriting, although still It 
eiisteunary, are merely <*xamj)les of the ii‘asoned 
mistakes" inseparable" from a purely de-scriptive 
anatomy, hut from which the evolutionary stand- 
point is at length delivering ns. 

So far all our fruits have been dry ; but a new 
physiological *i)rinci])le of friiit-iiiaking * is neces- 
sary to comprehend those in which the pericarp is 
succulent. For, just as the ellect of fertilisation is 
seen in many animals to extend beyond the mere 
ovum to the parent organism, and also in many of 
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lilt* lowest so it is in tlie case before us. 

Even ill fruits which are dry on ripening we have 
seen that the ovaries or loculi, on which no demand 
is made for the growth of fertilisetl ovules, become 
reilnced or disappear. Sometimes it may Ih» merely 
the coats of the see»l (as in the pomegranate) whioli 
undergo the complex histological and chemical 
changes M'hich we sum up as those of succulence 
ami ripening ; at other times largely their placentiis, 
as in tlie gooseberry and currant. Yet, as in these, 
the innermost tissue of the ovary may liecome suc- 
culent as well. In the orange also the familiar 
succulent tissue in which the seeds are iminei*sed 
a’-e the enlargeil succulent cells of the endocarp ; 
the grape too gives a characteristic example of soft 
ciulocari). These may all 1 h'. classeil as berries or 
baccate fruits, for the distinction of the succulent 
product of an inferior ovary as a berry, from that 
of a superior one, as a urtt or grape, need hanlly 
be allowed to increase our nomenclature. A pe/io 
is merely a'^berry in which the epicarp is thick anti 
tough (e.g. a imdon, with whicli tlie orange and 
ptmicgrauate may be reckoned). Where tlie suc- 
t!ulent ‘‘haiige, instead of primarily ailcctiiig the 



Fig. 3. 

It. h, ; c, a sin^h* of bniinblo ; d, pomr; 

law 1)1 Try : /. hip of rosr ; </, capitiiliim of Dor.'.tonia ; /i, tig. 

d* » per li.'SUC' of the fruit, and so producing a berry, 
le;Mcs the endocarp liard, we have eviilent ly a well* 
coni lasted type -the drupaceous or stone-fruit. The 
end'ioarp here forms a more or less comidcte ‘stone’ 
around tlie kernel or seed, the diil'erence from an 
ordinary nut being due to the .succulence of an 
outer layer, as mcaona’p^ with a more or less 
lejiMiery outer skin, the rpirurp. The plum, peach, 
and nei tariiie are the most obvious examples ; but, 
sim-e we may liave many carpels thus transformed, 
w c? may have an aggregate fruit or syncarp of tiny 
drupes. The walnut and even cocoa-nut are hence 
not true nuts (see Xf/T). The immature succulent 
nic'-ocarp of the former is familiar in pickles, the 
v.'.ilnut we crai.'k being merely the stony endocarp 
( which is exceptionally speeiali.sed in being .set free 
hy the bursting of the inesocari» on ripening). The 
familiar cocoa-nut lihre is the lihro-va.scular tis.sue 
of the mc-;ocarp, the fruit being thus liroadly com- 
parable to a |»each which ha.s wizened while .still 
young and .stringy. Jhit, as in the kindriMl gnis.s, 
tin* coats of the ovule further unite to the endoeari). 

The numerous carpels of the strawlM*rry, altliougli, 
of course, corresponding to those of the allieil raso- 
Immiv, remain mere nuts; here, however, the sun- 
jac.ent portion of tlie floral axis or rttveptucle 
hecomes su<-ciilcnt. In the j*erigynou.s or epigynous 
Rosacea* tlie same change may take place; hence 
:he rosediip is a succulent axis, cnclo.sing a multi- 
Mule of nuts. The a])ple or ‘ nome ’ Is more akin 
to the drupe, since the carpels, here ilecpiy sunk in 
the upgrown floral axis, develop a hard endocarp 
corre.sporHling to the stone of a drupe. 


Fertilisation may even be followed by succulent 
or other tliickoiiing of the floral envelopes, or of the 
floral axis with subjacent bracts — the various 
rt^}nl€s, lus of acorn, beech, hazel-nut, &c., being of 
this nature. Or we may have a spurious fruit 
developed at the expense of an entire inflorescence, 
as in the pine-apple, Dorstenia, and iig. See 
iNFLOKESCKNCE. 

Fruits Important to -The list of the fruits 

of any importance is much shorter than would at 
first te supposed, as may he seen from the follow- 
ing enumeration (practically that of Frank), which 
distinguishes those native or cultivated in northern 
Europe (Oer many and Britain ) from the more im- 
portant foreign b'uits, and of course employs the 
terms stone-fruits, berries, &c. in their merely 
]»opular smise. 

I. Indigenous or Cult i rated : (1) Apples or Pip‘ 
fruits, — A]>ple ( Pyrus Malus)^ Pear (A commuuis), 
Aledlar {J\Jespi/us germauira)^ Quince {Cydouia 
jaj)oni.ca)y Service- terries {Sarhus torminalis and 
S. domestiea)^ to which may he added II ij)s (Posa 
eanina^ &c.) ami Haws {Crataegus Ojcyaeantha)^ also 
Coriiel-herries {Corn us masrula). 

(2) Stone-fruit, — P(*ach and Nectarine {Persiea 
vulgaris), Ajirioot {Prunus anncniaca)^ IMniii 
{P. iustititia)^ (^herry (P. th' rasas and I*, avium). 
Damson (P, domestiea). Greengage (P. italiea). 
Sloe {P, sinuosa), (^hcrry-plum {P, eerasifera), 
&c. 

(3) * Perries .^ — Grajje ( dtis viuifera). Strawberry 
(Fragaritt rcsett, elatitm, Ac.), Jbispberry [Pnlnts 
Id was), Brain hie or Black berry (A frutieosus), 
Gooseberry {Uihes Crossufaria), Red Currant {P. 
rul/rum), Black (Hirrant (7i*. nigrum). Barberry 
{Pnrberis vulgaris), Black Mulberry [Morns nitfra)^ 
White Mulberry [M, alha). Bilberry or Blaelierry 
[Vaeeinium Myrtillns) witli its minor congeners, 
♦lunipcr [Juuiperus communis), 

(4) Nuts or Shell ‘fruit Hazel-nut [Con/lus 
A veil ana). Filbert [C, tuhulusa), WnXnnt [Jiajlans 
regia). See NuT. 

II. More Impttrtanl Fruits of Wttrm, Temjjerate, 
and Tropieal Pegivns: (1) Stone- fruit,-— DMa 
( Plarnix dariytifera), Olive [Olea ettropavt), Mango 
( Maugifera iudira), Tahitl-aj)ple (Sjutudias dulcis), 
Momhiii IMuiii of W(!st Indies [S. Monihiu), Avo- 
eado Pear (Perse, a gratissima), Icaeo or (\)eoa 
I’hiin [Chrysobalanus icaeo), Sa]>ota Ai)}de [Aehras 
Sapoia ). 

(2) Berries and Berry-lile Fruit (in widest sense 
of succulence). — Ihinana and Plantain [Musa para- 
disiaea), Fine-ap)>Ie {^Xnanassa satira). Fig (7'Vc//.s* 
C(triea), Bread-fruit [Artoearpus iurisa and integri- 
folia). Custard Ajiple (Anona squamosa, A:c.), 
Baobab [Adausonia digitata). Orange, Ijemoii, 
lame, Citron, Shaddock, Rom ])el moose, Forbidden 
Fruit, Bergamot, and other siiecies of Citrus, 
INunegraiiate (Puniea granatum), (Riava [Psidiuni 
piriferum), Ibme-apple of East Indies (Jambosa 
doinestiea and vuUfaris), Tamarind [Tainarindus 
iiuliea), Carob or Locust Bean [Ceruionia siliqua)^ 
Papaw ( Carica Papaya ), l^iimpkin ( Cuenrbita Pepo, 
Arc.), Melon [Cucumis Melo), Water-melon [C^ 
Citrullus), Cucumber [C, sath^us). Tomato (lyeo- 
persirum esculent urn), Jjotus {Duhspyros lotus). 
Jujube [Zizyphus vulgaris), Mango.steen [Gareiuia 
Mangostana), Ihdckly Pear [Opuutia vulgaris), 

(3) Nuts or Shell fruit. -Cocoa-nut [Cocos nuei- 
fera), Almond [Amygdalus emmnunis), Cliestnnt 
[Caslanea ve,sca), Litclii or Lee-chee [Nepltelium 
Litchi) (really, however, a shelled drupe), Brazil- 
nut [Berthollelia exeelsa), &c. 

Chemical Composition of Fruits . — Our knowledge 
of the clieinistry of fruit may be dated from the 
analyses of Frcseiiius ( 1857 ). But liecauso of Hi’? 
innumerable varietie.s of alnio.st every cultivated 
fruit, the effects of different soils and climates 
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upon thcHO, and Htill more of the iluctuation due 
to better or worse seasons, the results of any 
one cliemical analysis would tend to convey an 
idea of undue precision. Thus— e.jif. while the 
ratio of su^ar to free acid in certain grapes of an 
ordinary wino-year was found to be 16 to 1, in 
a very’ bail year it sank to 12, and in a very 
good year rose to 24. Hence a broad outline 
inaj^ l)e of more general use than the statistics 
of any one analysis. 

The percentage of water may he taken as vary- 
ing from 78 to 80 in tlie grape and cherry, as 
from 82 ^ 85 in plums, peaches, apples, and 
pears, as 82 to 87 in brambles, currants, &c., ami 
as much as 95 in the water-melon. The proportion 
of insohiblc residue — skin and cellulose, stone and 
aetnl — obviously also varies greatly with succulence 
and ripeness, but may be taken, one fruit with 
aiiotlier, at not less than from 4 to 6 per cent. 
Unripe fruits maj’^ contain a notable proportion 
of starch, but this is fermented on ri]»ening into 
gliK!os(! and other sugars, fruit-sugar, giape-sugar, 
canc-sugfir, or (in Sorhtts) sorbin. The only fruits 
which retain starch in important quantity are those 
of the banana, bread-fruit tree, ami baobab; hence 
the exceptional nutritive value of these. The olive 
alone yitdds a notable ]jroportion of oil. The pro- 
portion of sugars varies exceedingly, tlates, dry li^s 
(18 per cent.), and raisins (56 per cent.), again 
very important foods, heading the list. (b-apes 
of course stand high, from 12 to 18, indeed some- 
tim«»s as much as 26 per cent., cherries from 8 
to 18, apples 6 to 8, ])ears 7 to 8, plums 6, red 
oui*rants <1*75, greengage 8*5, peach and apricot 
only 1'5. The proportion of pectin bodies is, ho>v- 
ever, exceedingly notable, especially in fruits such 
as the three last named. In unripe fruits (as 
also in rtM)ts) we lind /trrfosr, a bo<ly ajiparently 
related to cellulose, but easily transmuted by a 
natural ferment or by boiling with dilute acitl 
into pectin, and its allies. These are all 

more or less soluble in water, with \yliicli they 
r(‘adily form a jelly (whence the peculiar consist- 
ency of our fruit-preserves). The ])roportion of 
soluble pectin ami gum varies considerably and 
is of great importance to the blandness ami agree- 
abhiiiess of fruit, the harder and more common 
apples having considerably less than 3 jier cent, 
and the best rennets nearly 8. The harsh re<l 
currant, indetid, like berries in general, has excwul- 
ingly little (0*25 ner cent.); while tin? apricot 
has "as much as 9, tlie gi‘eengag(i 12, and the nemdi 
16 -a circumstance which explains the peculiarly 
inciting ouality of these fruits, especially the last 
nanie<l. The free acid also varies greatly, from 
2*4 per cent, in the re<l currant, I ’4 in the rasp- 
berry, and nearly as much in the sourest cherries, 
to 0*5 in sweet cherries and a minimum of 0*1 or 
less in the sweetest pears. That of amiles and 
of grapes, of course, varies greatly, but noth may 
generally be taken at from 1 to 0*75, while the 
apricot and peach stand at 0‘3 or 0*4. The acid 
is primarily malic, but citric, acetic, oxalic, tannic, 
and oth^jrs may also be present. 

The quantity of albuminoids is of coui’se small, 
in fact inadequate to render most fruits a staple 
food. Yet it is by no means inappreciable, ranging 
from nearly ’5 per cent, in the majority of fruits to 
*7 or ‘8 in the grape (2*7 in raisins), and above 1 in 
the melon and tomato. Hence to acquire albu- 
ininoids equal to those of one egg we must eat I 4 lb. 
of grapes, 2 lb. strawberries, 2^^ lb. apples, or 4 lb. 
pears. To replace 1 lb. starch “ 54 lb. potcatoes, we 
need 5*4 lb. grapes, 6*7 of cherries or ajiples, or 12*3 
of strawberries (see Food). 

, The quality of fruits depends largely upon the 
proportion of sugar, gum, and pectin to free acid, 
largely also upon the proportion of soluble to insol- 


uble matters, but in very great mea.su re also upon 
the aroma. This quality is due to the presence of 
characteristic ethers, often accompanied by essential 
oils, although not of cour.se in jionderabfe percent- 
age. (cultivation and selection operate strongly on 
all three factors. 

Keeping of Fruit.- Matfjr of the finest fruits 
undergo very speedy decomposition, which, as dis- 
tinguished from the intrinsic processes of ripen- 
ing, is due to the attacks of bacteria, moulds, or 
yeiuibs ; and the problem of their preservation is 
therefore primarily one of preventing these. In 
damp and stagnant air, especially with consider- 
able or frequent changes of temperature, these 
fungus pests multiply with special readiness ; 
hence a fruit-room must be cool and shady, 
yet dry and airy, and the fruit carefully gathei«*(l 
rather before full ripeness, bandied so as to avoi<l 
in any way bruising or tearing the skin, and 
laid out and occasionally looked over so that 
rottenness in one may not affect the r^ist. Under 
these conditions apples e.specially may be kcfd for 
many months; imieed many varieties of fruit — e.g. 
Avinter-poars- require these" conditions for satisfjic- 
tory riiieiiing. On antisei»tic principles wc%ec how 
it is that the dense-skinned and wax-coated gnipc 
can be so largcdy imported in sawdust, or how iiniijiC 
gooseberries, and even very perishable pears can oc 
kept for months similarly p.acked in well-seahd 
jars in a cool place. The process of preserving wit li 
.sugar in jars promptly covered up is similarly an 
luitiseptic one ; but in the systematic application (>t 
tintiseptic principles we may still look for consid»*r- 
able ])rogre.ss in the preservation and transjKut of 
fresh fruit ui>on a large scale. The metlHsl of div- 
ing fruit has also been in use from remote times, 
especially with dates, tigs, and raisins. 

Of late years more attention lias been bestowfii 
on fruit growing in Hritain, and a large area of land 
is devoted to fruit-culture. But dilliculties in dis- 
tribution and the cost of transport have not 
infrequently the effect of glutting the availalde 
markets in good years, and inaking ]>rices whollv 
unremunerative. By far the most of the fiui’t 
grown in Britain is juoduced in the countie.s nean*.st 
London. On the other hand, the reduction in the 
co.st of ocean transit has largely increased our im- 
ports of fresh asAvell as dried fruit, all of which are 
iree of duty, save figs, fig-cake, plums pre^servcMl 
otherwise than in sugar, prunes, and raisins (on 
which the duty is 7s. per cwt.), and currants (at 2s. 
per cwt.). liie annual imports of fresh oranges 
and lemons have a value of over £2,t)0(MX)0 per 
annum; of currants and raisins, £1,()0U,(KK) ; and 
of other fruit, over £2,tX)0,000. 

In the United States, the extension of the fruit- 
growing area has been very great; orange-growing 
in Florida ami some other southern states is now 
a great industry; and in California (besides wine 
producing), the preparation of rearing and growing 
of oranges, figs, ami other fruits is carried on on a 
large scale. Then the United States imiiort 
annually — largely from the West Imlies - fruits and 
nuts (especially bananas and cocoa -nut.s) to the 
value of lij!l7,0lX),(XX) a year, while exjiorliiig fruits 
and nuts to the value of $5,(K)0,(K)0. Fruit is cul- 
tivated in the Himalayas for Anglo-Indian use, and 
apples gro>v magnificently there. 

See Gardening, Orchard; the articles on Applr.h, 
Pears, Peaches, and the various fruits ; Wine, Cide:r, 
&c. ; Preserved Provisions; and works on fruit-culture 
by Cheal (new cd. 1892), Thomson (1881), Fish (1882), 
Burhidge (1881), Du Breuil (1886), Hogg (188.5), Wood 
(1880); and for America, by Downing (1876), Fuller 
(1881), Roe (1886), and Thuiiias (1876). 

Frilit-piseoil {Cnrpophaga), a genus of 
pigeons, inemding about hfty species, distributed 
over the whole Australian and Oriental regions. 
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l>ut/ luiirli more Almiulanl in tlie former. 'I'hey 
live in forests, are well adapted for arboreal life, 

and feed on 

JiaukHl their uncle 
^ ' l’ni:t-i>iy. <iii 3 lt»roi)ius on a vov- 

{< urpn/jloitju octanioi). uinlertakeii for 

ni<*roantile ]mrposes, 
and tliey landed on tlie coast of Abyssinia or 
Etbiojda to jiroi'ure fresh water; but the savage 
iiiliabiiants iiia«le an onslanghl upon thciii, and 
iinrdered Meropius and the wliole crew, sparing 
<»nly the two boys, 'riiey were taken as slaves 
inti) the serviee' of the king, and made thein- 
fdves so b(‘loved that .Kilesius was soon raised 
to the office of ciijdiearer, while l^’nimentins 
became the king's private secretary and instructor 
to the young ]»nnee, obtaining great inHuence 
in the administration of the state atVaii-s. lie 
aid«^d the Christian iiK'rchants who sought tin . . 
p:irt.> in founding a church, and gradually paved 
the way for the formal introiluction of the new 
creed. In 3’2d he went to Alexandria, and wjis by 
Athanasius consecrated Hishop of Avum. The 
new bishop repaired to Abyssinia, and .snccee<lcd in 
proselytising large niinibcrs. lie is also su]»[M)sed 
to have translated tlie Bible into Ethiopian (see 
Erniopi.v). Frumentins died about 3(50. 

FrnilK^llfy^ «r FrilMI-rrY (Lat. frmnentmn, 
‘wheat'), an rjiglisb dish made of whole wheat 
or rice boiled in milk an<l seasoned. 


Till Elizalietli was eighteen she hail no deeideil 
religious opinions. In February 1798 a diseoiirse 
.she heard in the Friends’ meeting-house at Nor- 
wich by William Savory, an American Friend, 
iiitide a deep iiiipi-essioii on her, and led her to wish 
to become a ‘|»lain Friend.* From this time her 
natural loving care for others was greater than 
Indore. She worked much among the poor, and 
liegan a school for poor children, wliieh she 
managed entirely herself, even when the number 
of schohii*s increased to more than seventy. In 
August 1890 she married Jose]di Fry, of IMashet, 
Essex, then engaged in extensive hnsinoss with his 
brother bi London. She lived M'itli her linshand in 
Ills house of Inisiness, St Mildred’s (*oiirt, (dty of 
London, till 1809, when, on the death of her fallier- 
in-law, she removed to rijishet. Five children 
were tiorii to her in Lonclon, and .‘-ix more at 
riashet. In ISU) she became a ])reacher among 
the Friends. In Fehrnary 1813 she visiteil Newgale 
for the lirst lime, and saw 300 women, tried and 
untried, with their numerous children, witliouL 
employ men t, in an almost lawless state, crowded 
together in rags and dirt, with no bedding, and 
nothing hilt the lloor to sleep on. She could do 
no more then than .su]»ply them with clothes, but, 

I witliiii a few years, by her eH’orts, a school and 
I a mamifacioj-y were estahlisheil in the ]»risori, a 
: Lailies’ Association was formed for ‘ the iiupiove- 
I ment of tlie female prisoners,’ religious iiistrnc- 
' tioii was ri'giilarly given to them, a matron was 
I apjiointeil, and the women willingly siihmitteil to 
! rules for their >vell-heing. Prison reform now 
became one great object of Mrs Fry’s life. She 
visited juisons in dijferent parts of the kingdom 
and on the (’ontinent, and introdueed many im- 
provements in their management and discipline. 
She also did a great deal to improve the coinlition 
of the female convicts .sentenced to transport at ion. 

I Through her influence libraries were begun in the 
I iiavsii hospitals and the coastguard stations, and 
‘ Bibles were sii])plicil to them. She died at Pams- 
gate, (Jetoher 12, IH-ld, and was buried at Barking, 
fesex. Ml’S Fry was a Irue-hearteil, loving woman, 
jieciiliarly gifted for the diiliciilt work she had to 
do by liei* sympathy, swift insight, tact, and charm 
of manner. See the Life by her dangliters (2 vols. 
1847); that by Mrs Pitman (1884); and Hare's 
Gurneys of EarUiftni (1895). 

Frying. See BniTjxo, CooKF.itv, Food. 


Friiiiilsberg. r.Ronc; von, the. great leader of 
the ( lerrnan landsknechte during the Italian Avars 
of lie* emperors ^laximilian and Charles Y., was 
boiii in 1473 at Mindellieim in Swabia, and there 
he died in 152S. He fought in twenty pitched 
b.itlles, hesilles sieges and skirmishes without 
inimher; and the victory of Pavia (1525) was 
largely line to him. Two yeai-s later he was 
marching on Borne with the Constable de Bourhon, 
when a mutiny of his soldiei*s brought on a stroke 
of a|io[»lexy. See monographs by Barthold (18.33) 
and lleilinann ( 1868). 

Fril.stinUf in Ceometry, is the part of a .solid 
next the h;i.se, left on cutting off the top by a plane 
panillel to the ha.se. I’lie frn.stnm of a sjiliere or 
spheroid, however, i.s any part of these solids com- 
pri'^ed helwecii two eircuhu’ sections; and the 
mlthile fnistnm of a sphere Is that whose ends are 
cipial circles, having the centre of the sphere in the 
iiiiddle of it, and eipially dist.'int from both ends. 

Fry# Eijzaiiktii, born May 21, 1780, was the 
third daughter of John Curney, Esfj., of Earlliain 
Hall, near Norwich, a rich banker, and a incimber 
of tlie Society of Frienils. Her mother died Avhen 
sliii was twelve years old, leaving four sons and sevei. 
d.'iiigliters. The sisters grew up attriudive and 
original. They dressed gaily, and sang and danced. 


Fry. veil. Axdeus, a Swedish historian, was 
born 7th Fehrmiry 1795, at Hesselskog in Dalsl.'uid ; 
studied at L'psala, took priest’s orders in 1820, and 
in 1828 became rector of a gymnasium in Stock- 
holm. From 18.35 to IS 17 he Avas jiarish priest of 
Siinna in Vevml.and, and from this latter year ho 
devoted himself entirely to literary pursuits till his 
death at Stockholm, 21st March 1881. Ills repu^- 
•tiim rests ujam Burattelser nr Sren-sku llistoriru 
( ‘ Narratives from Sweilish History,’ 4(5 vols. Stockk 
1832 80). The.se ii.i natives, largely biographical in 
form, and distinguished by their iiripariial love of 
truth, soon ohtaiiKMl a Avide poimlarity in SAA^edeii. 
l^arts of them luive been translated inio|''alinost 
all European language^! (Eng. trana. edited by 
Mary Ilowitt, 1844). Another work, Consjnradea 
of the i:}ircdfsh Aristoerary (4 vols. tlpsabi, 184.5- 
riO), wiw intended as a rejdy to the accusations 
urged against that class l»y Geijer and others, 

I and involved Fryxell in a keen controversy AvitU 
the doTniMtratlc liberal party in Sw’eden. Besides 
these woiks he Avrote a Contrihutdon to the nistory 
of the Literature of Sweden (9 vols. 18(50-62). 
Fryxell also lalionred, both by his oaaui. example 
anil by the publication of a Swedish Grammar^ to 
purify his native language from the parasitism of 
loreigii Avords. 
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Fund Pasliaiv a Turkish statesman 

and litterateur, was l>orn at Cdnstuntiuople, I7tli 
January 1H14. He Wjis the sou of the celebrateil 
nmt, T/zet-Mollali, and biul alreaily be^n to make 
tuinself known as an author, when the exile of his 
father, who had fallen into disj^race with the Sultan 
jVlahiiiiid, ooinpelled him to choose a profession. 
He stu<lied niwlidue, and for some years was 
Admiralty physician, but in 1833 abruptly forsook 
Tiiediciiie, ami employed himself in the study of 
diplomacy, history, modern languages, the rights of 
nations, and political economy. In lS4f) he Ijecamc 
Hi-st secretary to the 'riirkish embassy at London, 
and in 1843 was at Madrid. It Wfis almost impos- 
sible to believe him to be a Turk, he sjjoke French 
so marvellously well. On his return to (Constantin- 
ople he w’as appointed to discharge the functions of 
grand iTiteri)reter to the Forte, and in 1832 became 
minister of forei<m allairs. On tin* ([iiestion of the 
Holy Plac(?s,’ Fuad Pasha, hy Ills attitinle, and 
hj'* a brocliiire very hostile to the pretensions of ! 
Kussia, gave groat ilissatisfaction to the czar. In ' 
1833 he receivoil the title of Pasha,^ and was again | 
a]>pointod minister of foreign aflairs. From 1861 
to 1866 he hehl the odico of (Irand V’izier. He died 
in 1869. To him especially it is said Turkey owes > 
the hatti-sherif of 1836. See Tthkey. 

FlU*a« or Ji'AN DE Fuca, Strait, a passage 
Honaratiiig Washington State from Vancoiivei 
fslaud, and eoiiiiecting the Pacific Ocean with the 
CJulf of (Georgia. It c<»ntaiiis several islands, one 
of which, San Jiiaii, became the subject of a 
rlisjmte betwc^Jii (Ireat Britain and the ITnited 
States, the question being whether it was to be 
regarded as an appendage of Washington Territory < 
or of British Columbia. In 1872 the emperor of 
(ierriifiny, as arbiter, decided that the line of 
boundary siiould be run through the Strait of = 
llaro, W'est of San duan, thus awarding that island 
to the United States; and it PJid sm'eral neigh- 
iMiuring islands now form a county of Washington I 
State, with a population of 048. 

Ffl-rlian* Hce Foochow. 

Fliclisia— iiiimod in 1703 by Plumier after 
Leonhard Fuchs (1301-66), who with Briiiifels and 
Bock (see BoTANV) was one of the founders of 
Heriiiaii botany —a gcim.s of OnagraeoiC containing 



Fuchsia lliccartoni ; a garden variety. 


about fifty s|>etdes, small slirulis or ti-ees, natives of 
the Pacific coa.st of South Americ.a, w hence a few' 
have ranged northwards to (central Anieiica, and 
ofchem to Now Zealand. The usually pendulous 
^ fiowers are of cliaracteiistic appearance and often 
* striking beauty tliey are- very easily propagated by 
cutti]i{p9 and grow freely, especially near the sea- 


coast. Some,, notably F. discolor and Uirvartoni, 
are capable of withstand iug our winter so well that 
fuelisiarbedges are a common omainent of gardexLS 
on the w'est coast of Scotland. Olliens can be 
treated as berliaceoiis plants ; and most if not 
imleed all will llow'er w'ell in the oi)en air during 
suiiimer. Ciiltivator.s rcc^nimend keejang back 
plants, so tliat when planted out iii May they 
shall only then begin to put out their leaves. 
The commonest species is usually kin)W'n as F. 
corAunea. (but is said to be only a variety of F, 
globomy and this again of F. inncrostcmnia, while 
the true F. cotr/nea, with nearly* sessile leaves, 
i.‘* rare); F. conica, ccn^allinaj fnlqctts^ grarilis, iV’c. 
are also w'cll know'ii, as w ell as tlie hardier species 
»1)ove named, w'bile the llorists’ varieties and 
hybrids are innumerable. Tln.*re are also many 
dw'arf species of cliaraeieristic habits. The berries 
of many s]>ecies are eaten with sugar iu their 
native countries, and when tln^v lijxm are occasion 
ally preserved even here. The wood c^oiiu' speciies 
is also em]>loyed in South America as a black 
dye. 

Fnrhsine. See Dyeinh. ^ 

Fiiclis*s Soluble Ghiss. See (:;las.s, 
p. 243. 

Fiieiiio, Lake oe, or La(;o di ("eland (ancient 
FmUnns Lucus)^ a lake of Italy, in the province of 
Afpiila, with an area of 61 sq. in., is situated 2172 
feet above sea-level. Being only 73 feet deep and 
having no eun.stant oiitilow, it was subject to 
sudileii risings, wbicli on more lluui one oec.asitui 
inundated the surrounding regions. To obviate 
this daupu' the Kmperor Clainlius cut a subter- 
ranean enannel, nearly 3 miles in length, through 
the siditl rock of Alonte Salviano, 30,000 men 
being engaged in the work from 41 to 34 a.d. 
This tunnel, bow'cver, soon became obstrnoted ami 
long remained so, not withstanding various atteiiij)ts 
to clear it. As the lake bad been steadily risin^j 
from 1783, a new canal wjys imule (1832-62) by the 
Swiss engineer l)e Moiitrieber. liy 1873 the lake 
w’iis dry ; it is now under ciiltivatioii. 

Films the generic name of the various .sjiecies 
of brown sea-wrack w hich form the main vegetation 
of rocky shores between tule marks. Coninionest 
of all upon Kuropcau coasts (sa\e in the Mediter- 
ranean), and abundant also in the. North Pacific, is 
F, rcsintlostis (Bb'ulderweed, Black Tang, Sea- 
ware, Keljvware, \c.), easily distiiiguisbed l»y its 
entire edges and paired air- vesicles. In scarcity of 
better fmlder, oxen, sheep, ami deer w ill eat it from 
tlio rocks, an«i in North Kiirope it is sometimes boilwl 
for hogs w itli a little coarse no\ir. ( )n account of the 
very large proportion of ash (un to 23 per cent, of 
the dry weight), it fonns a valuable manure, and, 
although very imperfectly ntilisetl in most idaces, 
is regularly harvested as ‘ varec’ or ‘ vraic i>y the 
fanners of the Channel Isles and their kinsmen of 
the adjacent mainland. The chemical conqtosition 
also made it tlie .^fa]>le of the industry of kelp- 
huniing ( see Kelp ), once so imporbint as a .«!onrce 
of raw material to the soap-boiler and glnss -maker. 
Even more esteemed for these pniqjosc'.s, although 
unfortunatelv abounding nearer low -water niaidf, 
was the kimfred F. ( Knobbetl AV rack ) with 

its solitary air- vesicles in the line of the absent 
midrib. f\ serratits (Black AVrack). also very 
common and easily recognised by its serrated 
fronds without air- vesicle.**, was least valued. With 
those are gathered other less common species, as 
well as the Laminaria (see Seaw'KKDs), exnosetl hy 
the lowest tides. Besides iiianims tlie only tlirecl 
chemical utilisation of tin* h'uci is for tln^ pre^uua- 
tion of ifxliue; and the iiu])orlant ))ro^M>rliuii of 
io«line present justifies their ancient iiiedicimil 
repute ia the treatment of scrofulous diseases^ the 
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Qucrctts mantia of juicieiit pharmacy being F. 
ifcrntfitXy ami the Mhiftns vryctabilis the charred 
residue of this and its allies. An alcoholic extract 
is also frequently ailvertised for the treatment of 
cornu leiice. 

The genus Fiieiis and a few closely allied 
genera (e.g. Fucodiurn* Hiniaiitlialia, Cystoseira, 
and notably Sargassuiii, specially descrihetl under 
(Jl LF-WEEP), form the family Fueaccie, which 
are the highest, and with the allied Laniin- 
ariacea', also the most familiar representatives 
of the large alliance of brown seaweeds (see 
the article Seaweeds). The vegetative hotly 
is usually a tliallus, yet in Sargassuni, &c., a 
disfiiietion of this into stem and leaves is very | 
complete. The branching of Fucus is dichotom- 
ous in one plane. Of the inner or mcilullary cells 
of the tliallus, the outer wall becomes mucilagin- 
ous while the less superficial of the rind cells 
de\ clop filaments which grow inwards, so surround- 
ing the iniiiir cells within a network of filaments. 
The bhuhlei-s are forme*! by tlie simjde sep,aration 
*)f portions of the tissue, the cavities becoming 
•listemle*! by air. A sexual niultiplic<ation may be 
>aid t*) Kc absent, but sexual repnsiuetion is easily 
ol)N(*rved. A large area at the end of the frond 
becomes covered with small <lej»ressions, which are 
overgrown until they fire sjiherical fliisks with only 
a minute oj»ening on the surface. The cells lining 
this flask or conrcpfuclc proceed to <livide, ami 
many form barren cellular filaments which, how- 
ever) instca*! of turning inwards, as in vegetative 
growth, grow into the cavity of the flask or even 
project beyond it as a tuft of hairs. Hut many 
are arreste*! in di>ision while still only two-cclle<l, 
and the upfier of these cells enlarges "greatly. In 
>omc f*»rms i Cystoseira, Himanthalia) tliis becomes 
the ovum, but in Withers its contents divide into 
two, four, or in Fucus eight ova; hence it is | 
terme*! the oogonium. tUher lilameiits again not ' 
uily lengthen, but branch freely. Their terfiiinal ' 
cells become antheri*lia -i.e. their prototdasni 
ilivides into a multitmlo of spermatozoi*ls. Fer- 
tilisation takes place when the rijie fertile fronds 
are left bare by the tide, the change of specific 
laxity through evaporation doubtless being of j 
ini}M)rtaiice in aiding the escape of the sexual 
pOMlucts. The outer membrane of the oogonium, 
like that of a medullary c«dl, becomes mucilaginous 
ami gives xx'av, ami the groujis of eight ova, still, 
however, enclosed xvithin the inner xv«all, escape 
from the conceptacle ; the antheridia, too, break off 
ami escape to the opening of the (;<mc<?ptacle ( per- 
haps helped by the slight contraction of the volume 
of this xvhich evaporation must teml to produce). 

A\ hen the ti<le returns, both ova ami sptu'matozoids 
break comidctely free ami fertilisation takes place. 
Cross fertilisation, always possible even where, as 
in F. the same crmeeptacle devehqis 

ova ami spermat<izoa, becomes ])erfect in the more 
familiar species, of which the greater prevalence 
thus becomes more intelligible. The fertilised ovum 
soon develops a wall, becomes attached, and pro- 
ceeds to iliviile and lengthen, soon forming a root- 
like attachment at one end, a growing poitit at the 
other. See Seaweeds ; also special articles al>ove 
imuitioned. 

Fiiog^o, Tierra del. See Tier r a del 
Fi'edd. 

Fuel* The chief mode of artificially producing 
that condition of matter which is called heat is by 
burning certain substances in air. These substances 
contain carbon and liydrogen, which during the 
clu inical change implied by burning unite with the 
atmospheric oxygen, ami as the tempiirature rises 
emit light as well as luiat. Since these two 
elements are very widely distributed in nature, the 


classillcation of all the compounds wdiich may bo 
termed fuels is somewhat iiiilicult. After using 
wood for long ages men at last laid the niinerfd 
kingdom under i‘e(}uisition, hut the fuels thence 
derivetl were soon recognised to be undoubtedly 
of vegctcahlc origin. Some wiiters include all these 
under the term natural, and distinguish such 
derivatives as cuke, charcoal, and combiistihlc 
gases as artificial. Popularly, fuels are a large 
cJiiss of compounds, all of vegetable origin except 
the animal oils and fats, which produce heat and 
light when raised to ' kindling temperature.’ Thus, 
Ixjsiiles coal and cokt», woo<l and cluarcoal, and peat 
or turf, we must reckon Dillow, wax, alcohol, coal 
ami other gases, petroleum, creasote or * dead-oil,’ 
and others as fuels. To he exhaustive, xve should 
further refer to a suh-elass called ‘patent’ fuels. 

The ordinary solid fuels fall iimler txvo heads : 
those containing water in a large proportion— e.g. 
wood, turf, and most coals- -and therefore pro- 
ducing, when burned, liydrogen as well as carbeii ; 
and secondly, those which are ]»nrely carbonaceous 
- coke, charcoal, and ant]iriu’it(\ In recent limes, 
since metal liirgj' has assnnie<l such projiniticms in 
all countries, and especially since tlui ap])licatiun of 
steam-power, the colving of coal lias been more and 
more perfected, in order to concentrate the carbon 
and jnesent a fuel ea))able of producing a higher 
temperature. Wood as a fuel is either light and 
soft, as deal, or licavy and bard, as oak ; but 
ncitiier kind is now applied in metal-working, 
unless in the concentrated form of charcoal. Wood 
contains so large a [»ro])ortioii of water as to reduce 
its heat-giving quality both in (piaiitity and in- 
tensity, and contains less than half its weight of 
carlsm (see table). 

Pharcoal is formed by condensing the carbon of 
wood and expelling the hyilnigen ami oxygen, just 
as coke is a concentration of coal by an analogous 
process. M'heii the wood has he(Mi packed and so 
closed in as to prevent access of air, raising the 
whole to a temperature of about 3()(r, the watery 
and gaseous ]»artieles are entirely c‘xpclled, and a 
mass of almost pure carbon remains. Similarly from 
coal we bax’e coko, prepared by ‘ ilry distillation ’ or 
iiiijierfect coiiibustiun, so as to retain the carbona- 
ceous part in a concentrated state and set free the 
volatile ingre<lients and part of the sulphur. A 
special j>ro])ertvof coke for metallurgy, as compared 
with coal, is that, when exj»oscd to high teiiqiera- 
turcs as in iron-blast furnaces, it does not become 
pasty. 

Turf or peat is an .ngglomcration tif decayed 
vegetable matter, sueh as is fref|ueiitly found on 
the .sites of ancient forests. It is remarked that 
no instance of its forimitioii occurs M'ithin the 
tropics ; lliougli Tiyell describes the Great Dismal 
Swamp between Virginia and North (.^arolina to 
he a mass of black peat-like matter, 15 feet deep. 
Some peaty se<linient has also been noted in a 
Cashincu-e lake. From holding so small a percent- 
age of carbon, turf is of little use in the arts ; but 
in Havaria it has been utilised for locomotive 
engines after being compressed into bricks, and in 
some districts it has been converted into a species 
of charcoal. 

Superior to the peat fuels, thoujjh still inferior in 
carbon to coal proper, are the lignites or brown 
coal, which occur in geological deposits of more 
rcccmt formation than the true coal-measures. The 
lignites contain a larger projiortion of water than 
coals i»ropcrly so termed ; and are of ^ so many 
varieties as gradually to pass into the bituminous 
class, which are known by their smoky llame and 
derive their name, not from any bitumen in their 
composition, but from the well-known tars which, 
they produce. With the bituminous must be 
reckoned the ‘coking coal’ and the ‘cannfel (i.e. 
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candle) coal.* The laHt-iiientioned variety, more- 
over, iiicludeB the Edinburgh ‘parrot coal* (so 
named from its crackling) arid the ‘horn coal’ of 
South Wales, which is characterised by a smell 
like that of burnt honi. At the head of this class 
of fuels is the anthracite coal, holding over iM) 
per cent, of carbon, and therefore of special value 
for some purposes in metallurgy and otlierwise. 
Anthracite is very compact, soimiwliat brittle, 
an(l docs not stain the fingers like ordinary coal. 

For comparing as fuels some leading types of 
coals the following tabic— wlii(;li is an abstract 
from various returns — will be (»f use, presenting the 
p(jrcentagc of carbon, of hydrogen, an<l the ash left 
after combustion : 


Fuel. 

CiiHiuii. 

Hyilroffon. 

A»ih. 

Welsh ciml 

01-3 

3*3 

1-6 

Mayciiiie 

{K)7 

30 

•9 

Perinsylvniiia 

8{)-2 

2*4 

4*7 

Newcastle 

80-8 

5*2 

1*4 

Olns^^DW 

8.30 

3-3 

61 

lianeasliire 

82-6 

5-7 

2-6 

Fifeshire 

81-2 

3-8 

4*6 

Ulniizy 

7rj-4 

0-2 

2*3 

Avi-slilre 

73*4 

2 0 

ft*0 

JJ^uites (K. Fr.iiie(?^ 

r>9 1 

ft *2 

3*0 

Asplialtum (Mexico) 

78-1 


2 8 

I’ents ( Fmiicc) 

57 2 

fill 

6*0 

WocmI (average.) 

45-40-(l 

ft*a 

2*0 


In primitive tinujs the sciarcity of wood in some 
parts of Egypt and India suggested the use as fuel 
of sun-dried cakes of the dung of camels and ox(m. 
A similar practice exists to-day in the trackless 
stcpp(*s of (’entral Asia ; and so, too, in various 
couiitiics of Europe mu(!h r(dusc, especially of 
a vegetable nature, is utilised which in coal or 
woo<l pnjdiicing <listricts is r<?ject(;d as absolutely 
worthless. In Ctastern France, for example, and 
(lorniany all the spent bark from tanneries 
is fornuMl into cakes for fuel, and estimated 
as worth about three- fourths the same weight of 
wood. Where coal is not found or cannot ]»rofit- 
ably 1 m*, conviyed, the ])ieservation of fonists is 
of manifest importance; and in certain parts of 
Europe, for example, trees are systematically 
i)lant(Ml in hedgerows and otherwise? to provble 
tiiel. For the same? reason pollarding is resorteel to, 
the? branehes being regularly cut, and the trunk 
left to glow fresh fuel. The scientific worhl, with 
asgiMMl a reason as the iirimitive races, have recently 
found means to largely su[)plement the natural 
supply of vegetable and mineral fuels by Iluid or 
gaseous substances. Thus, in smelting iron, foi* 
example, the carbonic oxide, which formerly wjis 
carried oil* in the smoke from the blast-furnace, is 
now sometimes collected and conveyeil in oipes to 
be iitilisetl as fuel under steam-boilers. Natural 
^as has also been use«l to good purpose, notably 
in Pennsylvania, United States, where in several 
instanees it has licen transferred for several miles 
for heating furnaces. In the same ilistrict petro- 
leum is a recognised li(|uid fuel, as well as naphtha, 
its derivative. Another liquid fuel is ereasote-oil, 
derived from coal-tar, whicii is reported to possess, 
weight for weight, at least twice the pow(?r of coal 
for racing steam. The United States chemists and 
metal mrgists are agreed that not only is a ‘ higher, 
steadier, and more even heat ’produced by Ihiuid fuel, 
but that, for heating iron more especially, a smaller 
quantity and .shorter time suffice to obtain the same 
results. Baku petroleum is used as fuel for locomo- 
tives and Bteainers in Sfuith-east Russia. See Ga.s. 

Under this head we subjoin some figures from a | 
report of a Royal Commission drawn up in 1871 by | 
ProfeBsor Rankine. The first column ( A ) shows the 
quantity of heat units generated by the fuel ; the 
second (B) the pounds of water heated from 60"' 
to 21*2”, and then, of course, converted into steam; 
and the third column (0) gives the comparative 
tempcratui*e of the fire or flame ; 


Fuel. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

Petroleum 

20,000 

15 

4646 

Parufllii-oil 

20,000 

15 

4646 

Oil from coal 


15 

4646 

Creasotc 


13 

4495 

Coal . 

j from 13,800 

8*06 

2500 

( to 14,833 

0-67 

2500 


The three j)ointfi notceP in testing a fuel chemi- 
cally are the intensity of the heat, tne quantity of 
heat <leveloped in combustion, and the luminosity. 
The last of these, however, aflbrds but an imperfect 
measure of the temperature, because it is mainly 
due to the pres(»nce of solid particles. Instead of 
the second some writei-s use the term ‘calorific 
power.* In ordinary coal combustion there are two 
steps of the proco.s.s : ( 1 ) the carbon is separated 
from the hydrogen in light particles, which, unless 
burned, appear as soot or smoke ; (2) the hydrogen 
becoming ignited heats up the carbon particles, 
which therefore appear as flame. For the complete 
combustion, therebire, of a typical hy<lrocarbon we 
recpiire not only air in sufiicient quaiitity, but also 
intensity of h(?at above the fuel. In a gcMul furnace 
the su}>ply of coal should by nicchcanical contrivance 
be rendered as regular and uniform as that of air ; 
and the body of the fiirnaee should be .so’protected 
from the boiler surface ami other ciMiIing a;jjents as 
to steadily maintain a temi»erature sufiicient for 
thorough ignithm of the flame. 

What are called ‘ p.atent fuels ’ arise mainly from 
the desire to utilise the refuse arising from the pro- 
duction tn* wasteful use of coal. Such artificial fuel, 
however, is by no means an entirely modern device, 
since the (Miim»se have for ages iu?en accustomed 
to mix coal-dust with clay and bitumen, so much 
so as to constitute a large bram*h of industry. The 
most common form of ‘ patent fuel ’ is a mixture of 
the small coal which accumulates at the pit mouths 
with sand, marl, or chiv, or of some bituminous or 
resinous substance witii sawdust. A second kind 
has <lrie<l ami oomj>ressed peat as its basis, and is 
sohl in the form of a d(?nse brown solid. Another 
is an attempt to utilise small cok(? and the refuse 
‘breeze,’ wfiich is well known in charcoal burning. 
The ‘ charbon de Paris ’ is a combination of the dust 
of anthracite charcoal and similar refuse with coal- 
tar, so as to form a ])asteand ]»e moulded into small 
cylinders of about 4 inchc*s in length. Briquettes 
(fj.v.) arc (!ompounds of waste coal-dust and 
liiteh. 

See Pt port ef Royal Commission on the (Joal of the 
United Kingdom (1S71); Report on the Goals suited to 
the ?5tcam Navy (1818) ; Ruiiifurd’s Works, vols. ii., iii, ; 
Williams, A'uc/ : its (Jombiistion ami /iCOMOWi// (3ded. 1888) ; 
Phillips, Fads: their Atuttysis ami Vataatiim (1SIK>). 

Flieilte AlnillO^ a town of Spain, 20 miles 8. 
of Murcia. Pop. 7000. 

Flieilfe OyHllIia« a small walled town of 
Spain, 45 miles of Cordova. l*op. 9937. 

Fiicii terrabia. See Font a ii a hi a . 

Flieiltos de Oiioro^ a small village of Sala- 
manca, Spain, on the I’ortuguese frontier, 15 miles 
WSW. of Ciudad Rodrigo, was the scene of an im- 
portant battle of the Peninsular war on the 5th 
May 1811, when Wellington defeated Massena. 
The English lost 2(K)0, the French 5000. 

Fliero (Span.; Portuguese, fornix forars ; Gali- 
cian, fo7'o ; Gascoiin, fors : Lat. forum ), a term 
used in difterent senses. ( 1 ) The title of a law code, 
Favrn Juzffo, the so-called legislation of the Gothic 
kings of Spain ; Fuero Heal, ( 2 ) The municipal 

chartei*s of privileges granted by kings, lords, and 
monastic bodies to inhabitants of towns — Leon 
(1020), Najera ( 1035), Sahcagiin (1085), &c., espe- 
cially to towns deserted or recaptured from the 
Moo'i-s, or those used for frontier defence — e.g. 
Oloron, in Bearn ( 1080). Sometimes these charters 
were offered especially to foreigners, Fueros Francos, 
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('liartei's {jfi-antetl to attract settlers ami those 
given by the royal p<.»Nver must be distinguished 
from otliers ; fiieros biused on legislation hmg ante- 
cedent and rtonrishing, e.g. those of Lerida ( 1228), 
were compiled ‘<le statutis scriptis et non scriptis, et 
im)rihus et iisaticis, etiam legihns Goticis et Kom- 
anis.’ The term is also Applied to the capitulations 
gi’anted to Moors and Jews, the oldest of which is 
tliat of Huesea ( lOSP L (3) Modes and tenures of 
pi-operty, succession, &c., nearly equivalent to the 
Fivnch rofiftr/nt'-'f, or enstoinary law — e.^ 

J*y Fftro th' (rtrf/ria^ Loh Fors vt Costnmas ae 
H 'ttrn, i'ce. The date of the writing down of this 
class »)f fueros is no measure at all of their real 
antiquity. (4) The whole body of legislation and 
tlie constitution of certain practically autonomous 
states and communities in northern Spain anti 
snutli -wfwtern France —e.g. the fueros o| the pro- 
\ iiicia-* VascoMgadas, lUsi.*av, .A lava, and Giiipu/.co«i: 
in a slightly less tlegree of autonomy, the. fnenvs of 
Navarre : anal of a still less, those of Ai'agon, of 
Hearn, Ac. 

Ciroups 1 and 2 we may pass over to he studied in 
the documents special to emdi ojise. (<mnp3 is of 
far greallV'r importam'e. In it we lirnl traces of 
customs ami tenures which have long disappe;u*e<l 
from other codes, and the origin of which belongs 
t^) the tribal or pastoral condition of society. There 
are aI.so anomalies not to be fully expbiined by our 
present kno\vIe«ige, a.s the (h'r€*‘ho roHs^mifudinitrio 
of Tpper .VragoFi, identical with the honfte com- 
m mi it if of the soutliern Slavs, though there is no 
appan'ut racial or other connection with the Slavs. 
In the chief region of these fueros, from the hordei*s 
of (.’atalonia to Santander, there is no trace in 
the foral^ legislation of (iothic or Tculouic inliu- 
ence. Witliin the .states of cla.ss 4, ami outside 
them in the same region, were various kinds of 
autonomies, or local self-govern?uents, muni- 
cipalities, fedejatioMs of towms, valleys, districts, 
comiiiiinc^, each wdtii its ow’ii sjiecial fuero. The 
tenii rrjmttto'ds, rri/uhliqves was often ap]>lied to 
these coiiiniunili<.*s in tran.sactions between them- 
selves, ;i.s also by the kings of Spain in the Cortes 
of Navane, to the Ha^fpie proviiiees, and to the 
s«*parat«* vallevs ami communes down to the French 
volution. 

The chief provision of the fuenw, whereby these 
comnnifiities preserved their autonomy, w’as a freely 
elected legislative h<»dy, chosen acrcording to the 
methods FMistomary in each dl^triet, meeting at a 
given i»laee at given times. This assembly >vfis 
calleil tlie /////^/. in the separate Hasque provinces, 
wiili the Jnn'a (Icneral meeting at the <mk of 
(iiiernica in Biscay, Gortes in Navarro, Ktats in 
Hearn, Hil/nar in tlie Lahourd, Tort, Tilhaliet, i&c., 
in the les-.er comm unities. In these assemhlieM the 
right of tavatioii \va.s jcaJoiLsly guarded. The con - 
tril>ution to the king was tlie la>t vote taken, after 
all griev'ance.-, had Iieeii redressed and petitions 
heard, and then only as a voluntary gift. The 
repartition of taxes to individuals w.xs in the hands 
of each separate community. Fi%H?floni of com- 
merce exist i.*d, with few or no custoiiis-dntio.s. The 
levy and eommaiid of the military forces of the 
tales rciiiitined in their own power; the nuinher 
of soldiers was Hxed, with no compulsion to serve 
beyond the coniines of the pmvince, unless with 
consent of the juntas, iS:e., and for payment guar- 
anteed. This did not pn?vent voluntary service of 
individuals. Jurisdiction of all kiiids^ was in their 
own yM>>ver. In all matters relating to property, 
land-tenure, inheritance, &c., even in particulai’ 
families, the local enstorns or fiiems overmde Iwth 
the general fueros and the general laws either of 
Spain or of France; only the nobles or liifanzones 
were subject to these. Fnder tills coii.stitntioQ 
the Basqmi provinces Hoiirished, and snpymrted the 


largest population per sqnai-e mile in Spain, with 
tlie exception of Galicia, until the middle of the 
present cen tiny. On the death of Ferdinand Vll. 
( 1833), the liberal regency hesitated to contirin the 
fueros. Don Carlos, the late king’s brother,, raised 
the standard of revolt. The .seven years’ war was 
ended by the Convention of Vergara, 30th August 
1830, and Isabella c.onHrmetl tlie fueros. Don 
Carlos, graiids^m of the lirst, lieaded the second 
(^arlist Will- ( 1872 76 ). It resulted in the lo.sft of the 
fueros of the pi’ovinces, which will grail inilly hmiine 
assimilatiMi to the rest of Spain. In Fnince, ssivA for 
the management of the communal property in .some 
parishes, the, fnrs were swept away by the Hevolu 
I tion and (he (’ode N.'ipol(>oii, tliougli .some tiuccs still 
1 remain in the habits and customs of the. p(*oj)le. 

I See tlio article H.\SQrF..s, niid the f(»ll<»wiiig special books : 

i .Mariohalar y Manriqiie, Historin dt fa /jfijlsfariiai Civil 
1 vn Knfu'Ttif ( vol. ii. 2*1 ed. Madrid, hShS); lliveni, 

1 Co/erriomlv Fnvvon Muiuf'iiHt/vs ( Miu\r\d, 1847 >•, Catahujo 
I <lv Fui'ViM 1 / Cartas- Puihfan dr h'spana ( It. Academia dr 
llistoria, Madi'id. 1852 » ; Mu/.iiru ci liaiuulct, Furs dc 
Jti'arn ( I'aii, 1.S42); (». H. do l«'igrczL‘. Jai JWtrarrr 
Franraisr { Paris, 1881) ; the last rditions J tlic separate 
j Fin^rus ptihlisIuMl in each jirovincie aL Zaragoza, l\iin- 
I plona, Tiilosa, l>'” 'ao. 

j a reniarkahlc Swabian f;miily, whiirli 

I i*ising liy industry and coniiiierce founded Iin(?s of 
j counts and even priiice.s. The ancestor of the 
family was John Fngger, master- weavm*, honi in 
t.348 at (bahen, near Angshiirg. eldest son, 

John Fugger, aequired by marriage, in 1370, the 
freedom of Augsburg; he died in MOO. Hut the 
real founder of the house was John’s .second .^on, 
Jacob Fugger, who died in 1169, and was tJie first 
of the Fuggers that had a house in Augshui*g, and 
carried on an already extensive* eonmieree. ()f his 
seven sons, three, I’lrieli, (ieorge*, and Jacob Jl., 
by mean.s of indiLstry, ability, and inicgrity, ex- 
tended their hiisine.ss to an extraordinary degree, 
and laid the foundation for the jialniy days of the 
family. Thfy marrieiL into the noblest hou.ses, 
and w’ere raisi’d by the Kmperor Maximilian to 
the rank of nobles. I’lie emperor inortgagi-Ml to 
them, for 10,009 gold guldens, the county of Kiich- 
berg and the lonlship of AVeisserihorn. I'lricli 
Fugger (1441 1510) ilevoled liim.sclf .specially to 
commerce with Austiia. Jacob Fuggi‘r (1459- 
1525) fanned the mines in Tyrol, jiccumnlating 
immense w ealth ; he lent enormous sums to various 
poteiitatc.s, and built the magnilicent castle of 
Fuggersiu, in Tyrol. 

Hut it was 'undc*r (’liarles V. tliat the house 
attained its greatest splendour. iJacoh having died 
childltFss, and the family of ririoh lieiiig also 
extinct, the fortune.s and syileiidour of the house 
I’ested on the .sous of George Fugger, who dieii 
in 1506. His two younger sous, Haimnnd. and 
Antony, carrieil on the husiness, and became the 
founcU;r.s of tiie two chief and still llouri.shing lines 
of the house of Fugger. The two ln-others were 
zealous (Jatholics, and with their wealth supporteil 
Kck in his iqiposilion to Lutlier. During tlie diet 
held by Chailes V. «at Augsburg in >5^ the 
emperor lived in Antony Fuggper’s sfilendtu houHe 
in the Wine Market. On this occasion he rai.sed 
l)oth brothel's to the rank of counts, ^id invested 
them with the still mortgaged pronerties of Kirch- 
herg and WeisHenhorii ; and a letter under tlie 
im)»erial seal conferred on them the rights of 
princc.s. The Empemr Ferdinand II. raised, the 
splendour of the house of Fugger still higher by 
conferring great additional privileges on the two 
oldest of tlie family, Goutrts Jolin and Jerome. 
The Fuggers continued still as nobles to carry on 
their coniineree, and further increased tlieir im- 
mense wealth. They attained the highest iiosts' 
in the empire, and several princely houses prided 
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thomfielves on tlieir aliktico with the Iiouho of 
Fug^er. They poflaeaaeil tlie iilohI extensive librar 
liofl and art eolloetionH, maintained paintera and 
iiiuaiciana^ and liljeraliy encouraged art and 
scienee. Their hoiLscs and ganlens were master- 
pitMius ot the architecture and taste of the times, 
while thus indulging in splendour, they were 
not less bent on (loing goo«]. Jacob (the" second 
of the name) bought hous<>s in one of the suburbs 
of Augsburg, pulled them down, and built 108 
smaller houses (called the ‘Fuggorei’), which 
he let to poor citizens at a low rent. The race 
is still continued in the two priindpal lines of 
Ilaiiiiund and Antony, besides collateial branches. 
The domain.', are chicdly in llav.'U'ia. See Klein- 
schinhlt, Autji^hurg, Nunlb^'l'^J, and i/ire llimdeU- 
/h rsf.cn 

lliC Scottish ctluivaleut of Out- 
lawry (q.v.) in England. 

Fuffitiye Slaye Law. Thu constitution of 
the liuited States of Anierit'a having rccognistsl 
slavery, or ‘ service,’ as it was termed, providtsl 
that persons held to s(!rvice or labour in one state, 
under the laws thereof, an<l e.scaping into another, 
should be delivered up, on c.l;uin of the party to 
whom such service or labour might bo due. An 
act ]cissnil by congress in 1711*1, provi<ling for the 
re»*lamation of fugitives, was superseded by a more 
slriugetit »u*t in ISoO, containing many oIjnoxioiKS 
ju'ovisjons; a larger f(*e, for instance, was paitl to 
the judicial ollicer when the immsoii arrested was 
ad jmlged to be a slave than wneii he was de<!lar€Ml 
fre(* ; and all citizens wenj reipiircd, when called 
upon, to render the otlicers personal assistance in 
the performaiicf* of their duties. Any assistance 
rendered to a fugitive, or okstructioii oHere<l to 
his arn'st, was lumal, and many persons were re- 
manded under the act ; hut the increa.s<*<l liostility 
to slavery whieh it eng<*ndered actually led to 


assistance being given in a larger nniul)er of 
escapes tlian ever before, mainly tb rough the 
organisation, known as the ‘ underground railroad.’ 
The act was repealed after the outbreak of the 
civil war; anil, since slaveiy liaa been abolished, 
the constitutional ]>rovision baa lost all importance. 

FitJSjrlemaui (tier. JlUgehnaunj ‘a man placed 
at the end of a fde;" from /fitgeij ‘a wing’), an 
intelligent soldier posted in liont of a line of men 
at drill, to give the lime and an example of the 
motions in the manual exercises. 

Fugue is the form of inusieal composition in 
M'hich all devices of counterj>oint, or the art of 
combining independent ideas in music, find their 
most fitting use. The laws wliicli govern it are a.s 
strict as niimerons, and cun only be very generally 
siirnniarised. The ‘ snlqt'ct’ chosen as the luisis of 
the comnosition should ])resent a eomj>lete and dis- 
tinct inuividunlity, which to he readily recognised 
in its peimutatioiis .should be well iii.iiked. Jt is 
given out by any one nart, and immediately taken 
iiji by a second its follower or nursucr (fugtf, ‘a 
flight’). This ‘ answer,’ as it is called, is identieal in 
form with the .sub ject, or .slightly modilu^I j?i aeeonl- 
ance with a nile which ref|iiires the ii])per divisimi of 
tlie octave ((I to (’ in the scale <)f (’) to eorn’spoiid 
to and ‘answer’ the lower ((’ to (1). During the 


Answer. 



8uhjirt. 


‘answer’ the first part supplies an aeeompani?neTit 
CM* * eoiinter-.subjcct,’ which .shonhl be a figure of con- 
trasted chnraeter, and interesting enough lo euahio 



I if . 
Counter-subject. 


Suhjoct ill notes of double length. 



it to f»lay its important part in the subsequent 
development. A third part joins by enouncing the 
subject, while a fourth, tifth, even a sixth part may 
be added, entering alteniatcly with the answer, 
subject, and answer. The introduction of all the 
parts constitutes the first section, ami is called the 
‘ exposition.’ During the development, which finds 
its place in the second section, the composer should 
frhow his skill in the use of imitation, canon, &c., 
and so arrange his material tliat the intrieaev and 
interest griuliially increase. Befoi-e the conclusion 
of the fugue he should prcsent a stretto, in which 
’ tlie piubs press on and overlap each other in tlieir 
enunciations of the subject 


Subject. 




Subject 
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A ‘ pecial point ’ — a bass note hebl while the 
niiper parts move in as skilful a complication as 
tlie composer can devise — usually precedes the 
final cailence. ‘ Episo<les/ or matter connected or 
in character with the subject, may Ihj intnMlnced 
throughout the develop^iient to allord variety, but 
these must be short, and must not be allowed to 
distract the attention. Wlien two or three sub- 
jects are treated sitiiultaiieously the fugue is called 
double or triple. 

Formulatctl early in the history of modern music, 
the vocal fugue was elaborated during the ‘golden 
age of eounterpoint’ iu the end of the IGtli century. 

new world was opened to it by Fresc;obahli, who 
freed it from the limitation.s of* the human voice, 
and fir-^t wrote instrumental fugues. Sebastian 
llach, in his vocal and instrumental fugues, 
vlie)\v-4 genius which has ncNcr been rivalle*!. 
Meinlelssohii was peculiarly gifted in this branch of 
composition, and many vocal fugues with most 
biilliant and effective in»triimciital accompani- 
ments are to be found in liis oratorios. 

Although fugues in composition and ])erformance 
have always been more or less ‘caviare to the 
general,’ •’the oninion of sound musicians in the 
present as well as the past is nnanimons as to 
their value, interest, and the beauty of those by 
the standard writers. Details in construction have 
continually changed and developed during the 
three centuries of the existence of fugues, ami text- 
Iwioks are as numerous as teachers. Those hy Sir 
F. (hire Ouseley (prescrilje<l at (Ixfonl University); 
Jadassohn and his predecessor, Kichter, of Leipzig 
Coiiservatorium ; and Dr Higgs’ Primer are prob- 
ably of more use to-<lay than the famous works 
of .Albreclitsberger, Keicha, i'J.c. Ikich’s of 
Fuffuc is a colloetion of fifteen fngne.s, four 
canons, A'c. on one subject — a practical and in- 
valiialilc illustration from the hand of the grecafest 
master of counterpoint. See article ‘ Phigne ’ in 
Stainer and Ikirrett's Uh'tiooanj of Musiral Terms, 
FfllilH'll. See FrxKN. | 

Fliji-san. See Ft sivam.v. , 

Fii-kiaii. or FC'-ciiien, an eastern maritime ; 

province of (.’hina (q.v.). ; 

Flllalis, also Fuluk, Fklt.am, Fki.lata, ami 
Pki'MIS, «a pe<»ple of the Soudan, extending i 
from Senegal in the west to Darfur in the ' 
east, and from Timbuktu and Hanssa in the 
nortli to Joriiba and Adamawa in the south. 
Their elhnogTapliic relations are not yet defini- 
tively settled, some allying them with the Soudan 
negroes, .some witli the Xiiba of the Nile region, 
others regarding them as an Isolated race. We 
first read of them about the beginning of the 
14th century in .Ahmed Halia's Histonj of Soudan. . 
After that ceiitiiry large bands of tliein left their ; 
borne on the confines of Senegainbia— i.e. F’lita- | 
Jallon — and, jirocecding ea.stwards, spread them- i 
selves over the greater portion of the Soudan. There | 
appear to be two distinct brandies, a dark-skinned 
division, having its centre in Ilornu and .Adamawa, 
ami an olive skinned division, occurring chiefly in 
Sokoto. All .are strong .and well-built, with long 
hair .ami regul.ar (’.amtasi.an fijatiives. They .are 
very intelligent, li.ave a frank, fn?e be.aring, are \ 
trustworthy, possess eonsiderable self-resjiect ami , 
decision of eliar.aeter, and are devoutly religious. ! 
Tliey probably number 7 to S millions altogether. | 
The iMilalhS .arc .a compiering ?7<cc, not a homo- j 
gtuieous nation ; and li.ave founded .several king- | 
doms throughout central and southern Soudan, I 
.as tiiose of Sdkoto, Gando, Mitssina, ami Adam- | 
aN\a. 'I’lie numerous tribes belonging to their | 
stock are generally divideil into four groups or 
families — the .Jel, the B‘aa, the Sd, ami the Ihiri. 
Most of them liecamc converted to Mohairimcdan- 


ism about the middle of the 18th century; in 
1802, under the Imam Othman, they commenced 
a religious war on the surrounding jiagans, which 
terminateil in the establi.shment of the great Fulah 
empire of Sdkoto. The Fiilah.s are an indusirioiis 
people : they practise .agriculture, rear cattle, and 
carry on trade ; tliiiy also work iron and silver, 
manufacture with great neatness articles in wood 
and le.atluT, and weave various durable fabrics. 
With the fall of Sdkoto (q.v.) before a British 
force in 1908, tlie last great tyranny of a Fiilah 
caste over a snl)j(?ct Hanssa people was overthrown. 

I Fulcrum. See Lkver. 

I Fiihhi, a town of the Pru.ssian province of 
I }h‘.s!se- Nassau, 67 miles NE. uf Fraiikfort-on-the- 
I Main by rail, .and on the river Fiild.a, is .an 
; irregularly built old town, still partially snr- 
j rounded by its aneient walls. It is princijially 
celebrated for it.s Jhaiedieline abbey, founded by 
I St Boniface (q.v.), the ‘Apostle of Germany,’ in 
j the 8th century, which .sub.seqm'ntly bec.ame a gre.at 
j centre of mission.ary enterprise .-is well as a notable 
j .seat of theological learning. Towards the end of 
• the 10th century its abbot was imule [irim.ate of nil 
the abbeys of (iermany. Having become corn ipted 
I .and subject to many abuses, the moii.astrvy wa.s 
tborongbly reformed *in the e.arly part of the lOLli 
cimtury by the introduction of new nionk.s from 
abroad. The c<atlHHlral, six times destroyed by 
fire, was rebuilt in 1704-12 on the pl.aii of St 
l*eter’.s at Uomc. It is .824 feet long, and covers 
the crypt of St Boniface. The Homanc.sqne church 
f St Aiich.'iel ( IS2‘2) w.as restored in IHol. fii tins 
library is lionifacc’.s copy of tlie Gospels, besides 
other valuable MSS. and e.arly prinlod books. 
The town has manufactures of various textiles, 
witli dveing, tanning, and the making of w.ix 
camlle.s; Pop. (IsfT)) 10,799; (1900) 16,990. 


lop. 

Fuld.a, which owed its existence to the ah])(‘y, 
was created a town in l‘J08, and from tlui 16th 
century oiiw.ards had a \cry eventful history, being 
taken in the JVasants’ AVar, the Thirty A>ara* 
W'ar, and the Seven Ye.ars’ War. From 17.84 
to 1804 it pos.s€»s.sed a university. During the 
Knltnrkampf it was one of the strongholds of 
the Cierman D1 tramontane jiarty. See works hy 
(iegeiibaur (1874) ami Schneider ( 1881). 

Fllll^lirites (Lat. fidgur, ‘lightning’), tubes 
due to the action of lightning. They have been 
most frequently observtMl in Too.se .sandhills, but 
have often been dcitected also in more eom]>.act 
rock. They arc foriiKMl by the actual fusion of 
the materials tlirougli wbicli the lightning passes. 
The internal .surface of the tubes met with in .sand- 
hills is completely vitritied, glossy, and smontli — 
the thickness of tlie wall varying from ,Vtb to 
of an inch, while the diameter of the tubes ranges 
u]> to 2.i inches. They usually, but not always, 
descend vertically from the surface, sometimes 
divi<ling ami subdividing, and rapitlly narrowing 
downwards till they disappear. Fulgurites have 
often been d(?tected on mountain -tops. In some 
ca-ses the rocks attacked hy lightning have the 
appearance of being eovereif with a Mack* .scoria- 
ccMius plaster, whieli looks os if it had ‘ run * or 
ilrippecl. In other cases the rocks are described 
as iMniig drilled— the holes produced by the light- 
ning Iwing lined internally with dark glassy sub- 
stance. Fulgurites were first observed in 1711 
by the pa.stor Herman, at Massel, in Silesia, hut their 
origin was lirst pointed out hy Dr llentzeii in 1806. 

Flllliaill^ formerly a village, Imt now one of the 
nietrojiolitaii borongfis of the county of London, on 
the leit bank of the Thames, 4^ miles SW. of Charing 
Cross. Pop. ( 1901 ) 137,289. 1 1 returns one member 

to parliament. Here since 1141 has been the palace' 
of the bishops of London, but the jiresent buiUling is 
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mostly not more than a century old. The church 
contains the tombs of many of the bishops ; and 
the place also has memories of liodley, Florio, 
Richardson, Hallain, Crotch, and Albert Smith. 

FulffentillS (468-5;i.3), bishop of Ruspe in 
Numidia, was banished to Sardinia, and there 
wrote against Arians and Pelagians. 

Fuller, Andrew, an cuiinont Baptist theo- 
logian and controversialist, was born, the son of a 
small farmer, at Wiekeii, Cambridgeshire, Febru- 
ary 6, 1754. He had his education at Soham free 
sidiool, but at an early age had to turn to farm- 
work. In his seventeenth year he l>ecame a mem- 
ber of a Baptist cluireh at Soham, and soon began 
to speak with such acceptance that in 1775 he wjis 
chosen pastoi of a congregation tliere. His small I 
stipend of £21 per annum he endeavoured to in- 
crease by keeping, first a small shop, and then a 
scliool. In 1782 ho removed to a pastorate at 
Kettering, in Northamptonshire. His treatise, T/ie 
ft’o.ytcl worthy of all Avreptation (1784), involved 
him in a Wcarm controversy with the ultra-Calvin- 
ists, Imt showed him already a theologian of rare 
sjigacity and insight, and still rarer fearlessness 
and sincerity. On the formation in 1792 of the. 
Baptist Missionary Society by Dr Carey and others, 
he was appointeil its secretary, and he devoted 
henceft)rward the whole energies of his life to its 
atlairs. His controversial treatise, The Cnlvitristie 
and laioe.hiifni Systems e.xa mined and eomnarcA as to 
their Moral Tendene.y (1795), was attacked by Dr 
Toulmin and Mr Kentish ; but Fuller replied vigor- 
ously in his Sneinianisni Tndefensihte (1797). Other 
works are The Gospel its own ly it ness (1797), an 
onslaught on Deism, and E.epository Diseonrsc on 
the liooh of Genesis (1806), besides a multitude of 
single sermons ami pamphh^ts. He died M«av 
1815. His coinj)lete works were collected in 1851, 
and rc-issue<l in 1845 with a memoir by his son. 

Fuller, (BcoiRiE, an American artist, was horn 
ill Deerfield, Massachusetts, in 1822. As early iis 
1857 his work attracted attention, ami during the 
last years of his life his pictures wme warmly 
admired by many for their richness of tone .and 
peculiar handling, though they never ajjpcaled to 
the popular taste. He died 2ist March 1884. An 
exhihitioii of his paintings was hehi in Boston in 
that year, and a costly iiiemorial work on his life 
and genius was publislied there in 1887 

Fuller, Sarah Maroaret, Marchioness 
OssoLl, author, was born at Cambridgcjjort, 
Massachusetts, May 25, 1810. She received much 
of her early education from her father, Timothy 
Fuller, a hard-working lawyer and congressman, 
after whose death ( 1855), intestate and insolvent, 
she assisted her family by school and private teach- j 
ing. In Boston the leaders of the transcendental j 
movement were her iiitiniate friends ; here she 
edited The Dialy translated from the German, and 
wrote Summer on the Lahes (1843). In 1844 she 
published Woman in the Nineteenth Century^ and 
in the same year she proceeded to New York, on 
the invitatioii of Horace Greeley, then editor of 
the Tritmney and contributed to that journal a 
series of miscellaneous articles, which afterwards 
appeared in a collected form as Papers on Litera- 
ture and Art (1840). In 1840 she went to Kim)pe, 
where she made the acquaintance of many eminent 
people ; and in 1847, at Rome, she met the Manpiis 
Ossoli, to whom she was married in December of 
that year. She entered with enthusiasm into the 
struggle for Italian independence. In 1849, during 
the siege of Rome, she took the charge of a 
hospital; and on the capture of the city by the 
French she and her husband, after a periocl of 
hiding in the Abruzzi, and a few months at 
Florence, sailed with their infant from Leghorn 


for America, May 17, 1850. The vessel was driven 
on the shore of Fire Island, near New York, by a 
violent gale in the early iiioming of July 16 ; the 
child’s body was found on the beach, but nothing 
was ever .seen afterwards of Margaret Fuller or her 
husband. Her Autobiog^phy, with memoirs by 
Emerson, Clarke, and Channing, appearc<l in 1852 
(new ed. 1884) ; there arc also lives »y Julia Ward 
Howe (1885) and T. W. Higginson (Boston, 1884, 
‘ American Men of LeHers ’ series). 

Fuller, Thomas, divine, historian, and wit, was 
bmn in 1608 at A Id winkle St Peter’s, Northampton- 
shire, elder son of the j)ainful preacher, its rector and 
prebendary of Sarum, and of Ids wife, tJudith Dave- 
nant. At his baptism (June 19) his godfathers 
were his two uncles. Dr Davenant, president of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, and DrTownson, both 
of whom became in succession bishops of Salisbury. 
The boy early showed striking promise, and was in 
1621 entered at Queens’ (kdlege, (.\ainbiblge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1625, and M. A. In iliie coui-se 
three years later. Being unaccountably pa.ssed over 
in an election of fellows of his college, lie was traiis- 
! ferred in 1628 to Sidney Sussex College, ttud in 16.50 
i received from Corpus Christi College the curacy of 
St Benet’s, where lie preacheil those Lectures on the 
Book of Joh which lie published in 1654. Next 
year his uncle gave; him a prebend in Salisbury, in 
16.54 he was ap]»ointed to the n;ctory of Broad- 
wiiisor in Dorsetshire, and in 16.55 he proceedetl 
i B. D. Already in 1631 he had piiblislicu his first 
work, an ingenious but indillerent poem of 124 
seven-lineil stan/as, in three parts, entitled Barafs 
Heinous Sin y Hearty Ilcpentaneey and Heary Punish- 
ment : and here he fulfilled faithfully the' duties of 
.a parish j»riest, married h.appily, and compiled his 
first ambitious work, the cliaracterislieall.>’ bright, 
vigorous, and quaint History of the. Holy War 
(Bi.59), embracing the story ‘of the Crusades, as 
, well as The Holy and Projthane States (1612), a 
j unique collection of essays and characters, full of 
I shrewdness, wisdom, and kindliness, lightened up 
on every page by the most unexpected huinoiir, and 
by marvellons felicitv of illustration. In 1640 Fuller 
s.at as proctor for ‘Bristol in the (.\)n vocation of 
Canterbury, and was one of the select comniittee 
.‘ijipoinletl to tlraw up canons for the better goyern- 
meiit of the church. In the same year he jmblished 
\\\H Joseph's fnirti -colon red Cor//, .aeomment on 1 Cor. 
xi. 18-30, with eight sermons full of the true Fuller 
flavour. Soon after he renmved to London to become 
an exceedingly popular lecturer at the chai>el of St 
Mary S.avov. In the exercise of his function he 
strove to allay the bittern(;ss of party -feeling, but 
when the inevitable war broke out he adh(*red with 
fearless lirmness to the royal cause, and shared in 
its reverses. Yet his characteristic moderation of 
tone otl’ended the more hot-headed among the royal- 
ists, who misreatl his temperance into lukewarmness, 
lie .saw active service as chaplain to Hopton’s men, 
and printed at Exeter in 1645 for their encourage- 
ment his Good Thouyhts in Bad TimeSy a manual of 
fervid and devout .snort players and meditations, 
which wa.s followed in 1647 by a .second, Better 
Thoughts in IFo/'a'C TimeSy and by his twenty-one 
short dialogues, 77//; Cause and Cure of a Wounded 
Conscience, In the sjime year he began again to 
preach, at St Clement’s, liastchea)*, but was soon 
susj^ended. His enforced leisure he gave with in- 
domitable industiy to study and coniiiilation, being 
liel|)ed the while by patrons who knew his merit. 
One of the kindest of these was the Earl of 
Carlisle, who made him his chaplain, and presented 
him to the curacy of Waltham Abbey, which Fuller 
managed to keep throughout the troubles by puss- 
ing the ordeal of Crom well’s Tryers. In 1659 he 
piibli.shed Ills great survey of the Holy Land, full of 
maps and engravings, A Pisgah-sight of Palestine^ 
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where for oiioe giMigrapliy Itecaiiie a whereon to 
fianj' alternate wit, wisdom, niul eaiiication. llie 
''ery rocks and deserts are fertilised hy his fancy, and 
not one of Ids 5KK) pi^s is diy or teclioiis. In 1651 
appeare<l^ Abel JttdimvttSy a collection of religious 
mogmpliies, of which liuller himself 'wrote seven. 
His tirst wife had l>een ali’cady dead ten yeare when 
in 1651 he married a sister of Roper, ITiscoimt 
Baltinglass. In 1655 he puhlished in a folio volume 
his h>iig-projected ilumh lli^nnj of Britain^ from 
the birth of Christ till the year 1648, divided 
into eleven bc»ok8--a twelfth being a Hiidwy 
of the rfitrcndty of CmHhridffC. The early bwks 
are divided into ctmturies, the late*!* into sec- 
tions, and in iMjth the paragraphs are dulv labelled 
and nuiiibeivd with much ostentation o^ methcMl, 
'lo>j)ite the perpetual digi'essions into lieraldr}' 
and the like ‘for variety and diversion. . . ti> 
divert the wearied reader.* Each book is dedicat<^d 
to .some noble patron, and a dedication is prelixed 
to every venTurv or section. Altogether there are 
no lower than 75 dedicatoiy* ejnstles, addressed to 
S5 p.itrons or patronesses, of w hom many, he tells j 
U'', * inv^ed theiiiselves on purpose to encourage j 
my »*ii4lcavo!n-s.’ The work was bitterly assailed 
by Or iVier Heylin witli no less than 237 several ! 
‘ Animadxersioiis ' in \n»£j a/fii fi Historicuni ( 
s a rluips«Mly rather tlian a liistorj’, full of ; 
impcrtiiiencies as well as errors, and still worse 
mariMMl by partiality to Puritanism. Fuller at , 
once repliwl in Y’/o.: Aj/pcal of fujured 7//ao#r/or, j 
in wliifli he gives his animadvert or's <nvn words ! 
in tlieir entirely followed by bis own replies ' 
sn'tottm. Nowhere is bis strong sense sliai^ieiiotl , 
into briglii and stinging wit iiiore eonspicuous i 
than here. Moreover. liro:i<l, <ipen*miT)ded can- i 

dour and large toleration to all honest opinion j 
and fair cargnment, wedded to intense x>ersoiial j 
IonmUv t<» bis own clinreh, an' eliJiraeteristi<t , 
liiroughout, while it would be <liHicult to j 
lind a nobler example in onr literature of mag. 
naiiimous Cbristiau charity tremulous with pathos 
than the uoncimling epistle to bis antagonist. 
IhMiop Nifolxjf], ill The Knyliah Uidorintl Librunj 
(*Jd ed. 1711), failing with one eyed \ isioii to see 
that Jje had before him an faiglish elassic, ami 
fine .w// tjrni’ris moreover, laiiieiits the laek of ‘the 
gravity of an iiistoriaii,’ ami the M’eaknes.s for 
jiretty story ’ and for ‘ pun and fpiildde,’ yet in 
>uperior riiaiiner admits tliat, ‘if it were pos- 
-silde In reliiie it well, the work would he of good , 
iisi', since there are in it some things of moment j 
hardly to he had elsewhere, whioli may oftmi 
illustrate dark iia^sages in more serious writers.* 
Fuller had been presented by Lord Uerkeley in 
I65S to tin* reeliiry of Cranford in Mi<ldi(*sex,'and 
at the Restoration lie was reinstated in his former 
I^referuieuts. In that year lie published his 
i.’tniteni/ihtfions in Hrffrr Tiinrs^ was nrlniitti'rl I). I), 
at (.’amhridge by royal maiulate, and apjiointnd 
I'haplaiii-in extraordinary to the king. Ajiparenlly 
also he would have h(?eii made a hislioji liad he 
lived. He Hied in Lomion after a few days* illness 
»f ll»e ‘new disease' a kind of typhus fever, 16th 
August 1601, and was buried in the eliancel of 
L’raiifonl chunrli. The Ijatin ejutiipli inserihed on 
a mural tablet there is mit so brief as liis own 
suggestion - ‘ Here lies h’liller's eailh,' Imt contains 
a t-MiH-eit worthy of his ciwn pen, how that while j 
he was laiKHiring to give others imniortality he 
ohiMined it himself. His great work. The WorfhicH | 
of Till flu H.d^ left unlinislie<l, was edited hy tlic pious | 
care of liisson, and puhlishod in 16tj2. Fuller tells 
us elsewhere pf his ‘delight in writing of histories,’ . 
ami we know that tlie preparation of his greatest 
work iMjvered nearly twenty years of his trouhlccl J 
life. At the outset he fortli Ids live ends in 
tlie hook — each one sufficient in itself: ‘to gain 


some glory to Cod, to preserve the nieiiM)ricB of 
the dead, to present examples to the living, to 
entertain the reader >vith delight, and to pruenre 
some honest profit tf> myself.’ Tlie first four >Yere 
most to Fuller, and aU these he gained The 
Wotihies is a magnificent miscellany of facts about 
the counties of England and tlicir illustrious 
natives, lightened u|) by unrivalled originality, 
s])untaueity, and felicity of illustration, and aglow 
with the pure fervour of patriotism --the vciy 
apotheosis of the mrzettecr. 

Tlie earliest and anonymous biographci* of F idler 
tells us tliat bis stature was somewhat tall, ‘with 
a proportionable bigness to become it,’ Ids c:ouuteU' 
ance cheerful and ruddy, Ids hair light an<l curly, 
his carriage such as could have been called ‘ inajcs- 
tical ’ luit Jfor Ids conijdete laek of nride, his de]Mu-t- 
iiieni ‘ much according to tlie old English giii. 
Such also is tli(‘ Rcrkeley (lortrait, reproduced in 
liailey's Life, His genial disposition, the charm ot 
his eoni]»;iiiy, and Ids itiarvellous feats of ineimiiy 
are moiitioiicd by iVpys and all who luivc since 
written of Jdm. 

Of the jiidgiiients passed upon Ins genius, best 
known and hardly exaggerated is that of Colciblge: 

‘ W it was the stuff amt substance of Fuller's iiilel- 
leet. ^ It was the element, the earlhcn base, the 
iiiatcriul wldttli lie worked in ; and this very eirciim- 
stance has defrauded him of his dm* praise for the 
practical wL<doiii of tlie thonglits, for the beauty 
and variety of tlie truths, into which lie sliajied the 
stulf. Fuller was ineoiiiparahly the most sensible, 
the least ] ire judicial, great man of an ngc that 
boasted a galaxy of great men.’ His wit is fast 
Wedded witli wisdom and strong sense, and with all 
its freedom is never unkindly or irrevereiil- - lie 
‘never wit- wanto/ieil it with the majesty of dod.’ 
He hiy.s a spell of ipdte a peimliar kind upon his 
reader, who will either return to him often or 
neglect him altogi'ther. His styh* shows adniiialile 
narrative faculty, w'ith often a nervous brevity juid 
. point almost new' to English, and a homely direet- 
ness ever shrewd and never vulgar; while ‘his wit,’ 

■ says diaries Lamli, ‘is not alw.ays a lumen sitrum^ 

1 a <lry faculty of surjuising; on the contiary. Ids 
j coiieeits are oftentimes deejily steeped in liumnii 
I feeling and jiassion.’ The nen tliat ileserihed 
negroes as ‘the images of (ioa cut in ehony’ was 
that of a good man as well as a great wiiter. 

»St-e the fine Jfth-century aiionyiiionH ciiloffy reprijitod 
I ill vf)I. i. i>f J. S. Rivwer's edit ion of the Vhnrrh Jfiatnri/ 
((’’liimidoii Press, 6 vmiIs. iK'lf)) ; Kcv. Arthur T. Jiiisscirs 
Mtmorials of Dr Fa\hr» Life and Wurkn (]84*1 ); Heiiiy 
Lojrerii’ and Fnna/f (ISOfJ); J. E. Bailey’s 7.i/c 
of 'Thomas Fiiffer (1874), his article in Dnri/doftfcdia 
lirifannica, and his edition of the CUhctfxi Sernr - 
(1891); tlie Life by Kov. AI orris Fuller (2d ed. 1886); 
and Je.ssopp’s selections (1892). Bailey’s unique collcc- 
tiuu of books relating to Fuller was acquired by tho 
Manchester Free Uhiury in 1889, 

Fuller's Earthy a mineral consisting chiefly 
of silica, alumina, aufl water, with a little mag- 
nesia, lime, and ]ifM*oxide of iron. The silica is 
about 53, the alumina 10, and the water ‘24 ]>er 
cent, of the whole. It is regarded as essentially a 
liydroiis hisilicate of aliiiiiiiia. It occurs in beds, 
a.s.snciuted witli chalk, oolite, &c. ; is usually of a 
greenish-brown or a slate-blue colour, sonietiiiies 
white ; has an uneven earthy fracture and a dull 
Rjijiearaneo ; its siiecifie gravity is from J ’8 to 2*2 ; 
it is soft enough to yield readily to the nail ; is 
very greasy to the touch ; scarcely adheres to the 
tfingue ; falls t^i pieces in water w'kh a hissing or 
puffing sound, hut does not become plastic. It has 
a remarkable ^Kivver of alisorhiiig oil or giease ; and 
w^as fonii«M*ly very much used for fulling cloth (Bf»e 
Wdollkn .MANUFArnruii), for which purpose it 
wras considered so valuable that the exportation 
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of it iVom Engiaiid was proliiliited under severe 
penalties ; it is still uscmI to a ponsiderablc extent. 
The .‘uiniial consiimption in England is said to 
have ;it one time exceeded 6000 tons. It is found 
at Nutfield, near Relgate, in Surrey, in cretaceous 
strata, Vfhere it foiuis a bed vaf^dng in thickness 
from less than 8 feet up to 12 feet or more. Tiie 
lower part of tliis bed is blue, but-, owing to the 
peroxidation of iron, the iu)]>er portion is buflF- 
coloured- the change being orongnt about by tlie 
infiltration of water. It is also nmnd in Betlford- 
shire, Nottirighamsliirc, Kent, Surrey, and else- 
w'liere. There is a eoiisiderable deposit of it at 
Bath, where the group of associated blue and 
yellow clays and marl lias received the name of 
‘ the Fuller's Earth Scries,’ belonging to the Jurassic 
system. It is also found at Maxton in IHooiland, 
ami at various placets on the Continent, as in 
Saxony, Buheiiiia, and near Aix-la-Clia|»elle. 

Fuller's Herb or VeaseL See Teasel. 

Fllllertoih Lady Geoiujiana, writer of reli- 
gious novels, daughter of the iirst Earl Granville, 
was horn at Tixsll Hall, Stallbrd.shire, 23d Sept-ein- 
her 1S12, and in 1S33 married Alexander Fullerton. 
Two y(;ars ai'l(;r puldishing her lirst story, Eilcn 
Mitliddon (1844) she hecame, under the iullueiiee 
of the Traetarian umveinoiit, a convert to Catholi- 
cism. I’lie rest of her life was devoted to charitalde 
works and the <-oiji posit ion of religious sbnies : 
dnnif/i’t/ Manor { JStT ), Consianre Shcncuoil ( 18(41 ), 
^1 Stonnj/ Lift' (IS(il), Mris Herald's A7m;(lS71K 
(tolfl-ditfi/rr and uHar Verses (1S72). She died at 
Bournemouth, lOtli January 1SS5. See her Life hy 
Father Coleridge, from the French of Mrs Craven 
(18SS). 

Fllllliar, or Fi’lmar Petrel {Fulmarus)^ a 
genus of sea-birds, in the family Procellariidu*, 
beside the albatross, the storm [letrel, and the 
puHin, and neiu- the gulls (Laridie). The genus 
includes some forty species, which are widely dis- 
tributed and strictly oceanic. The memWs agree 
ill general features with the petrels proper (Procel- 
laria), and all i)ossess strong booked bills. Tin 
general a]»pearaiice is gull like ; the wings Jong and 
the (light jiowerfiil ; tJie tail short ; the hind-toe 
redu(‘o<l (o a sharp clawed wart. They are said to 
ilefend themselves from attack hy disgorging an ilJ- 
ilavoiired oily secreti<m from tlie alimentary canal. 

The best- known species, the common Fnlinar 
(/'. fjJacialis)^ frtviucnts the northern seas in num- 
bers so iiiiniense tliat Danvin awards it the 
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somewhat unverifiable credit of being the most 
abuiuRiu't of birds. It is a rarity on British or indeed 


! European constn, hut nests or at lea-st used to nest 
in St Kilda, Skye, Boito, and Foiila, and is common 
fartlier north in the Faroes, Iceland, Siiitzbergen, 
and similar localities. The bird is about tlie ske 
of a duck, has the general oolouiing of the common 
gull (Lww caftm), an^ia well known as the 
Greedy Molly-rnawk, which, with beautiful gliding 
flight, ftillows whalers and other vessels after tliey 
get north of Shetland. It feeds on fishes, mollusi's, 
jelly-fish, on the oflal of tlie Newftmiidland emb 
fisheiies, on the debris thrown from tl« successful 
whalers, and is in fact an indiscriminately car 
nivorous bird, with a prefeixjnce for blublwr. (Jn 
a dead w'hale they arc said to glut themselves till 
they are unable to lly, and sailors not uiifreguently 
catch them with lines and luMtks bailed with fat 
From living whales tliey arc said to pick the Cirri- 

letlcs panisitically imlK?dded in the skin. Tliey 

ireeil on locky shores, but tliere is no nest worth 
I mentioning. "Althongh the individuals are so 
I numerous, there is only a single egg, •which lias a 
I white colour. 

1'he greeily fulmar is of no little use to the 
I natives of the regions where it abounej^. Both 
; eggs and young are colle(‘ted and eaten, and the 
• birds are also valued for Ihcir dow'ii ami oil. In 
St Kilda the rpiest for ful Inal's used to he an 
I imjtortant and ('xlnmiely perilous means of livcli- 
I IumhI, wliile it is said that in a single little island, 

I Westmameyjar. south of Iceland, over 2().0(K) of 
the strong-smelling, uninviting, young fulmai-s are 
suited every summer for winter fare. The oil, 

! wliieli is ohlaiiied from the tlesh and stomach, is 
I anibcr-coloured, and has a peculiar, iKTsisleiit, ami 
I niipl(‘{isant smell. From the Paeilie, F. jiaeifieus 
I is nsinilly distinguislKMl ; tuidlhe large F. giguniem 
from southern regions is also worthy of note. Hee 
Pei’REL. 

FulJIlillSites* This term is a]>])li(Ml to a clasa 
of suits having the same ]>ereentng<^ conmosition as 
the eyaiiates (see CVANOCKN), but, unlike them, 
exploding violently when heated or struek. lAko 
(bin cotton (q.v.) and Dynamite (tj.v.) th(‘se salts 
I cuntuiu the groiiji of atoms rcprcsentiMl hy the 
I formula ami which seems to confer explosive 
I properties in so many eases. There are niuny 
I tuliiiinut(‘s conesjiomling to the diHercnt metals, 
hut it will suHice if attention is drawn to fulmin- 
ating mercury ami silver. Fnhninatitaj mere art/ is 
j»rpj»ared by healing mercury with alcohol ami 
nitric acid, and after jmrification it Ls ohlainetl in 
while silky crystals, which Jiave a swe(*tish taste 
and are soluble in ^^ater. When moist these 
crystals may he Iniiullial without risk of explosion, 
hut when dry they detonate violently on being 
struck or wlnm a spark falls on them. This salt is 
largtdy used in the manufacture of penmssioii caj>s, 
for which j>urj>ose it is inixiMl with nitre, sulphur, 
v'ce. Fidminatiny silccr is pjepaied by lieatiiig a 
solution of nitrate of silver with nitric acid ami 
alcohol. It forms small white needles having a 
hitter taste and poisonous properties. It expl<»lt*s 
more readily than the inerenrv salt, ami the greatest 
care is reiiuisite in its inaiiufacturo. It is used in 
making crackers and oUkm* detonating toys. 

The fulmiiiatos should never be prepared by 
amattmrs, as acci<leiiiH very rcjulily occur. 

Fnlllok« a town of Moravia, 10 miles NNW. 
of Nentit.scheiii, with a Gapucliin eonvent, and 
manufactures of silk, cloth, and fezes. Pop. 
.3602. Fuhiek was formerly a principal seat of the 
Moravian Brethren, ami gave its name to Fnhicvk 
in Yorkshire, 5J miles K. of Biadford, where a 
Moravian settlement was established iu 1748. 

FllltOlly BoRERr, a celebrated American en- 
gineer, was born of Irish parents in J 765 in what 
is now Fulton township, Pennsylvania. The years 
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1782-85 were spent in Philadelphia, where he de- 
voted himself to the painting of miniature por- 
traits and landscapes. In 1786 he proceeded to 
London, where for several years he studied under 
West; but some paintings which he produced in 
Devonshire having gaiij^xl him the patranage of 
the Duke of Bridgewater and Earl Stanhope, he 
abandoned art and applied his energies wholly to 
mechanics, for which he had early shown a strong 
iHMit. In 1791 he obtainetl froin tne British govern- 
ment a patent h>r a double-inclined plane, the 
object of which was to set ivside the use of locks ; 
and in the same year he imented a mill for sawing 
aiul polishing marble. He afterwards prepared 
plans for the construction of cast-iron aqueducts 
and bridges, and patented in England a machine 
for spinning llax, a dredging-machine, and several 
Ijoats. He was received as a civil engineer in 1795, 
and published a treatise advocating small canals. 
In 1797 he proceedeil to Pjiris, where he remainetl 
for several yt-ars, devoting himself to new projects 
and inventions, amongst which was a submarine 
boat, intended to be used in torpe<lo warfare, but 
neither yie Erencli nor tlie British goveriiiiiciit, 
which he next tried, c»mld he induced to take his 


FumarlaceiTt an order of dicotyledonous 
herbs, alliefl to Papaveracefe, of which they may 
l>e regarded as sj^eci- 
aliseii forms. There 
are about a hundred a A 
species, mostly pahe- 
arctic, and mostly 
weeds, but some of 
great beauty (see 
Dicextra). Several 
s]M*cies of Kumaria ^ t 

and Corydalis are VwL 1 

natives of Britain. . J ^ 

The Common Eumi- , f A 


tory {Fuman’a oj/iri- 
Hftiis) is a very com- 
moil annual weed in 
gardens and corn- 
iiebls, rank, yet of 
rather ilcUcatc anu 
beautiful appearance, 
and ciisily extirpatcMl. 
It was formerly much 
employed in nietli- 
eiiie, as also in dye- 







invention up, although com mis>ions were appointed 
in both cases to test its value. Having failed in 
this matter, he next turne»l his attention to a 
subject that had occupied Jiis mind as early as 
1793- -the application of steam to navigation. In 
1803 he launched on the Seine a small steamboat, 
which iniinedicitely sank ; but a trial-trip was 
nnule by a second b<iat soon after, though without 
attaining any grc*at speed. In 1S06 he returned to 
New Vork and pursued his experiments there. He 
j)erfect<.Ml bis rmpedo (q.v. ) svstcMii, though it was 
never actually ad<»ptc<l ; and in 1.S07 he launched a 
steam -vessel upon tlie Hudson, which made a j 
successful start on the lllh .Xugii'^t, and accom- i 
plished the voyage up the river (of nearly I.V) | 
miles) to .Albany in thirty -two hours. From this ' 
>eri<Ml st(?amers (for the <'onstniction of which 
•’niton received a j»alent from the legislature) 
came into pretty general use upon tlie rivers of j 
the I'liited Stales. ..Vlrliougli Fulton was by no j 
means the first to apjdy steam to navigation, yet < 
he was the first to apply it with any decree of j 
]iractical success (see SinrisriT.mNG ), tiis re- | 
jiiit.'itioii was now firmly e>iahlishe«i, and he was ' 
employed by the l’!iite<l States government in the 
execution of \arious jirojccts Mith reference to 
canals and otlier works. In 1S14 lie obtained the 
assent of tlu! legislature to construct a steam 
war-ship, which was launched in tlm following year, ^ 
hut never tested in warfare, 'riiongh tlie laliours j 
of Fulton were atteiideil with siudi great success, 
various lawsuit-* in whieli he was engaged in refer- 
ence to the use of some of his pat(.*nts kept him in 
constant anxiety and tended to shorten his days. 
IJe ilicd at New V<irk, 24tli f’clniiary 1815. .Sec 
his Life by (-'olden (\»!W A'ork, 1817); lluhvft 
Fulton anil Htvuin Xaruiatiou^ by Tlios. W. Knox 
( 1880), and the article Si.U.MAiaXK Na VIG.-VT foN. 

F1111I9 or, more properly, Fr\(;, the f'liinese 
Plnenix, one of the four symbolical animals sup- 
posed to jireside over the destinies of the (Chinese 
emfiire. Its appearaiuje indicates an age of uni- I 
vernal virtue, tlie inlluerice of which has extended | 
tliroiiglioiit creation. It is supposed to have the | 
forejiart of a goose, hind-quarters of a stag, neck of j 
a snake, iish’.s tail, fowl’s forehead, down of a duck, j 
dragon’s marks, the hack of a tortoise, face of a I 
swallow, and beak of a cock, with claws and j 
featliers of various colours, red crest, and golden 
lieak. It is about six cubits high, and conies from 
the East, 

Fuuiage. See Hearth-money. 


i ing, and as a source Common Fumitory 

j of potasli. {Fumaria oj^'rinalis). 

I Fiiiiiaric Arid« 

, ir.(*4ll«t.>4, occurs ill manv plants, especially in 
I (’orydalis and Fumitory. It is of interest from a 
I clieinicul point of view as being isoniorio with nnilic 
i aciil. 

' Flllllijiratioil (Lat. fumhjaiio, from fuunhs, 

: ‘smoke’), the cleansing or medicating of the air of 
j an apartment by means of vapoiii*s, employed chielly 
I lor tlie piirpose'of detaching infections ]>oisons from 
clothing, furniture, \e. Most of the nudhods of 
fumigation formerly einjiloyed have little real valm.*, 
and are to he looked on cliietly as grateful to the 
senses, as, for instanciN the burning of frankin- 
cense, camphor, iS:c. The really active processes 
are noticed under the article DisiNKKOTANTS. See 
also Deodoriskus, (A)NTagjon, Inkection, (Jkk.m 
Thkorv, Pastilles. 

Fllllciricly a genus of Mosses, of which one 
sjieeies coiiiinoii on old walls and dry barren soils, 
F. hifift'oturfritHi, is of particular interest on account 
of the hygroiiietric twisting of its fruit-stalk. 

FlllirliaL I'h^ capital of the island of Madeira 
(q.v.), situated on the south side of the inland, is, 
j in spite of its exiiosed liarhour and unsatisfactory 
I roadste.'ul, the cliief ]»ort and (aunmercial town 
of the island. Pop. 37,000. It attracts a few 
hundred visitors every year by the salubriousness 
of its climate, an<l lias a consumptive hospital, a 
catlieilral, Aiigli<*an and Presbyterian churches, 
i and an English club. 

FllllClioil* ticj technical tmin in jdiysiology for 
the vital activity of organ, tissue, or cell. Thus 
it is the dominant function of the pancreas to 
.seerete digestive juice, of a muscle to contract, 
of a scnsoiA' ccdl to recidye and pass on ex- 
ternal stimnius. The classification ot the varioits 
functions fir vital processes presents con.siderahle 
ilifliculty, though it is easy enough roughly to 
catalogue the most important ; ( I ) contractility 
(hy muscular cells, tissues, and organs); (2) irri- 
taiiiliiy to sensory stimnius, transmission of nervous 
stiiiiuriis, ‘automatic’ origin of nervous impulse 
( liy seimory organs, nerves, hrain, iSce.); (3) secre- 
tion and excretion (hy glandular cells, or complexes 
of tlie.se); (4) respiration (hy skin, gills, lungs, 
or necessarily in every actively living cell) ; 
(.5) nutrition, digestion, assimilation (in the inani- 
fohl ways in which the income of energy in the 
ftirin of food is received ami worked up into living 
matter). Some^vhat apart from tliese, and nf inoro 
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pericMlic occurrence, are the great processes, of phenomena may be thus arranged in diagrammatic 
growth and reproduction. Or the various vital fashion: 


Assimilation. . 


Digestion./ 


Sensory and Nervous. 

I Muscular or Contractile. 
Glandular or Secretory. 


r^cception of Food 


§,A 


Storage of 
reserve 
products. 


tr* 

Z 



y Excrctorj’. 
Storage of 
wa-»to 
products. 


Respiration. 

fncoiiie. Expenditure. 

Growth. Reproduction. 


In a .single-cellcMl organism, such as an Aiiifjeba, 
all the vital processes take place \yithin narrow 
limits, and hecaiise of the simplicity of struc- 
ture there must he great comple.xity of function 
compared with what occurs in a single cell of one 
of tlie higher org.anisms. For licre division of 
labour is po.ssihle, and in the diflerent cells sjiecial 
functions ])redomiiiat(^ over the others. Thus, a 
iiiiis(de-cell is contractile hut not strictlj’’ nervous, 
and a glandular cell is .secretory without ludiig 
definitely contractile. With the division of labour 
and re.su 1 tan t complexity of structure in a higher 
organism, various fuucUons ajipear which are only 
foreshadow(*d in :i protozoon. Sucli, for instance, is 
tlie circulatory function, establishing nutritive and 
respiratory communication between the dist^int 
parts. Ihit such a multiple process can readily l>e 
seen to be the sum of several more fundamental 
functions. It must also he noted that, while a 
cell, tissue, or organ may have one <lominant func- 
tion, it may at tlic same time retain several sub- 
functions. 

A noil KM* fact of general importance is the change 
of function whicli iii.ay ho exhihitc<l by tlie same 
organ in the course of its liistory — tliat is to .say, 
through an ascending scries of animals, or even in 
the development of an imlividuai. Thus, what is 
u more hla<lder, of little apparent account, near the 
hiful end of a frog’s gut, liecomes the respirat<iry 
and .sometimes nutritive Allantois (<|.v.) ol reptile 
and bird, and an important part of the Flaceiita 
(q.v. ) in jihiceiital mammals. 'Die importance of 
this in relation to the gtmeral theory of evolution 
lias been emphasised by Dohrn in what he terms 
the principle of functional change. 

Fundamentally, the functions of organs, the 
properties of tissnes, the activities of cells, are 
reducible to chemical changes in tlie living matter 
or protoplasm. To the constant change in the 
protoplasm the general term ‘ metabolism ’ is ap- 
]>lied, while this is again siihilividcd into processes 
of nplmilding, constriictitm, chemical synthesis, or 
‘anabolism,' and reverse processes of do>vn- break- 
ing, chemical disruiition, or ‘ kataholisin.’ See 
Amcera, Biology', Cell, Piivsiology, Proto- 
plasm, and the various functions, DrcJE.STlON, 
&c.— In speaking of disease, *functionaF is opposed 
to ‘ organic.* 

Functloil* When two quantities are so related 
that a change in yio one luoduees a corresponding 
change in the other, the latter is termed a fimction 
of the former. For oxanqde, the area of a triangle 
is a function of the base, since tlie area decreases or 
increases with the decrease or increa.se of the base, 
the altitude remaining unchanged. Again, if n = 
oj?® 4- Ox + c, Yvhere (t, 0, and r are constant 
quantities, and and x variables ; then n is said to 
he a function of ir, since, by assigning to os a series 
2U 


of different values, a corresponding scrips of values 
of n is ohtaine*!, showing its dcpetuhtice on the 
value given to x. Moreover, for this reason, :/• is 
termed the ‘independent^ tt the dependmt variable. 
There may he more than one indepondent^'anahle 
— e.g. the area of a triangle depends on its altiUide 
and its base, and is thus a fuiictinn of two vari- 
.ahles. h’unotionality, in algebra, is denoted by the 
letters h\ /, <I>, »S:c. Thus, that u is a fiinetion 

of ./• may he denoted by the equation u = l\x ) ; or, 
if the value of u «hq>ends on more than one variable, 
say upon .r, y, and then by n = /’(.<•, //, z). 

Functions are primarily classified \\h a Itjehrairnl 
or tronaeendcntid. The ?ormer include oiily those 
functions which may he expressed in a finite 
nunihcr of terms, involving only the elementary 
algebraical o])erations of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, <livision, and root extraction. Several 
terms are employed to denote tlu^ particular nature 
of such functions. A ndional function is one in 
which there are no fractional j>o>vers of the variable 
or variables ; functions do not include the 

operation of division in any of their terms; a humu- 
(/r//ro?/.v function is one in which the terms are all of 
the same degree— i.e. the sum of the imlices of the 
variables in each term is the same for every term. 
For c.xample, 

X* 4 uPp 4 -I- xj/' 4- y* 

is a rational, integral, liomogeneous function of the 
fourth degree in x and ;//. Trun.seendenUd fiinctioii.s 
are those which cannot ho expressed in a finite 
iiumhcr of terms ; the priiici|>al tyjies are ( 1 ) the 
exponential function r*, amt its inverse, log x ; 
(2) the circular functions, such as sin .r, cos .>•, 
tan j;, &c., and their resjiective inverses, sin “Ic, 
cos '*./•, tan &c. 

Functions arc also distingui.shed as eontinuonfi or 
dim'ontinnuns. Any function is said to he eoiitinii- 
ems when an infinitely small chiinge in the value of 
the imlependent variable produces only an inliiiitely 
small change in the dependent variable ; anti to he 
tliscoiitiiuious when an infinitely small change in 
the inde))endent variable makes a change in the 
tleoendent variable either finite or intinitcly great. 
All purely algebraic exuressitms are continuous 
functions; as are alsosucn tran.scendental functhins 
as c', log 37, sin .f, cos x, 

JIannonic or periodic functions are iho.se ^yhose 
values tliictuate regularly between certain assigned 
limits, passing tlirough all their po.ssihle values, 
while the independent variable changes by a certain 
amount known as the period. Siicli functions are 
of great importance in the theory of sound, as well 
as in many other branches of mathematical physics. 
Their essential feature is tliat, if f(x) lie a periodic 
function whose period is «, then /(x 4 - Ja) = 
f{x - 4fO» for all values of x» 
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The term ili riccd fuiuihn is iisotl to tlenote the 
siiecessive cooHicieuts of tlie lujwers of h in the 
exoansiou of /\.f i /<), where h is aii ineremeiit cif 
.r. If X hoeomt's x I A, then J\x) eluin^es to 
f{x + /< ), aiul it may he shown that J\x -f A) = 

/(.'•) +/(•>•)/( 4 . +/"(•'■), 4- &c. 

/ (•<■)../* V' h the first, seecmil, lliird, &C. 

dt rin if funrfinna id t\x). It is tlie priiiiaiy ohjoet 
of the diflereMtial ejilenhis to find the value of tliese 
for ililVereiit kinds of fund ions. 

Fluid, SiNKi\«;. See SiNKlNTi Fcnd. 

Flllicii, or FrNni’xr;! [PasiHthim cxdi'), a kind 
of ;:r.iin allird to the millets, mueh cultivated in the 
west of Africa. See Millkt. 

Funds. See National D. iit. 

Flllldy, Hay OF, an arm of the Atlantic, separat- 
iii;;- S'ova Scotia from New iJrunswiek, ami hraiieh- 
iiiiT cat its head into two inlets, (!'hi;^neelo l>av ami 
Min.as Ihiski, which are separated hy narrow necks 
of land from the (iulf of St Lawrence. It luis an 
t'vtreme breadth of 40 mile.s ami a len;;tli up to 
( hi^^necto Hay of 140mih\s; it receives the Stdohii, 
j the prin’cipal river of \(*w llniiiswiek, ami the St 
, Croix, wliieli sejiarates that province* iVom Maine. 

. 'f’lie navi;;alioii is remlered perilous hy the tides, 1 
' which rush in with iiiijKaiions force, ami h.ave a | 
range of feet (not lOO feet), as at Chepstow. 

Fdll<*ll, or Fi'ttXKN (T>an. Ft/rn), the largest of 
the Danish islamls after Zealand, is separated from ; 
Sleswick and .hit land on the W. hy the Little Felt, 
and from Zealaml on the K. hy the (Jreat 15elt. j 
With the islands of f.angeland, .Ard, Taasinge, I'ce., j 
it forms the two administrative districts of Odense j 
ami S vend hnrg. Area of Fiiiicn, I I.T) sq. m. ; pop. 
(19<11 ) *279, .')0I. The coast is for the most part flat 
ami sandy ; on the north it is indented hy the deep 
Oden‘<e Fjord. The interior is Hat, exc<*pt towards 
th<? south and west, whc're there is a range of hills 
rising to ahout 420 tVet. The land, which is well 
watered hy several small .streams, is fruitful cam! 
well cultivated, jnoducing abundant crojis of cereals, 
liarley, oats, buckwheat, rye, flax, hemp, honey, 
horses, ami a fine breed of horned cattle aie ex- 
iiorted. The islaml is cro.s.sed by several railway 
lines. The j)rinc i)tal towns are Uilen.se (ij.v. ; pop. 
over 40,00t.t), .Svemlborg (7o00), and Nyborg (5.700). 

Flllioral the customs attending the , 

burial or other dispo.sal of the bodies of the dead, ! 
the various ]iractical iiiethods of wliich are discussed 
under the article lii KlAL. The.sc ceremonies of 
course vary with the method preferred, whether of 
burial in the cartli, ex|»o.sure upon the lops of trees 
and towers as in jictiscMi liy the I^arsees, or of hn ruing 
in the usage of tlie ancient ({reeks and later also 
tlie Kom.'ins. The ellect of ( ‘hristiaiiity was to add 
I a new snnetity to tlie hofly from the Ijelief in its 
j resurrection in a glorified form, hence the hiirial in 
: places specially .set ap.art for that piir|»ose witif 
more or less elahorate religious coremoiiies, the 
washing, anointing, stretching, and swathing of 
the body in white robes (once in Kngland only in 
woollens), the strewing of the coHin with ))almH 
and rosemary rather than cypress, and its oosition 
in the gra\o with face upward and feet to tJic Ccast, 
lowiinl.s tlie .second coming of the Lord. Nowadays 
in Hritain and America there are few distinctive 
customs lieyond the religious rites, the wearing 
of )))ack lUH a mourning colour, and the accoui- 
panying tlie body to the grave, expressive of 
resiicct ; but formerly many custom.s were in 
use, as the ringing of the iKiHsing hell to drive off 
demons who might lie in waiting for the newly- 
released soul ; the constant watching xvitli the 
dead betwixt deiitli and biinal — the lykewake — 
once universal, and still surviving, with degnuling 
dreu instances and without meaning, in the Irish 


w’ake ; setting a plate of salt u^^ion the breast of 
the body and lighted candles at its head ; aiitl the 
serving of iirofiise r(‘iiasts of meat and drink to all 
and sundry, as well as special tlolcs of food and 
clothing to the poor. Aubrey in his liemaincs of 
Gentilisme iwd Judai-stnr. tells ns of a singular 
custom as iiaving been formerly pnictiseil in Here- 
fordshire, of a man eating a loaf of liread and 
drinking a howl of beer over a dead body, and 
thereby symbolieally taking upon himself the sins 
of tlie decea-sed. 'liio analogy is obvious between 
I he .sin-eater and the seajiegoat of the ancient 
.Jewish Day t>f .Atonement. 

I'uneral rites symbolise atlection .ami respect for 
the deceased and grief for his loss, or lliey may be 
attempts to deprecate the ill-will t»f a now ])oxvor- 
I fill ghost. 'Pile belief in the continuance of life 
! beyoml the grave is a universal human jiosscssion, 
I and most savages attach ghost-sniils also to animals 
• ami even inanimate ohject.s, which m.av acconijiany 
! the souls of men into the spirit woild as in life. 

! Hence the mccaning of tlie North American Indians 
! burying liow and arrow witli the dead, the ohl 
I Nor.s<j warrior having Iii.s Jiorse /ind arnioiir laid 
j beside him in Ids barrow, the Hindu w’idow's in- 
' veterate desire to he burnt hoisolf hxicatli tn^tUlier 
with her hushand’s body, the head-hiiiiting of the 
Dyaks in order Ih.at a man may not be iiiijirovided 
with .slaves after his death, the hiiryiiig of money 
togetlier with the eorp.se ami even the obofus for 
Charon's fee among the anciiait (J reeks, as well as 
such a survival as niir own lemling the trooper’s 
horse behind his iiuuster's hier instead of burying 
him ill his grave. 

The funeral rites of the ancient Egyptians were 
most elalior.ate, hut it is scarcely safe to claim their 
preferi'iice for emhalming as conclusive proof of 
lieir belief in a resurrection of the body, as tliey 
embalmed animals as well as men, and did not 
preserve some of tlie most important internal parts 
of the human bodh*s they emhalmed. 

See the articles Anckstok-Woksmip, JlURl.^L, Eoypt, 
and Emhalmixo; for the rclij^ious Kignificance of funeral 
i-itcs in Herkrt Spencer’s theory of religion, his /Vbt- 
cii>le9 of Sonolw/tf, but for a safer guide t«) inlerpretution, 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture (vol. ii.); akso for the facts, 
Feydeau, Hist, tjenfrale des Usatjes fuid'hres et dcs scpul- 
(uvfs dcs Pcuples ancUns (3 vols. l*ans, ISoM) ; De (juber- 
iiatis, Storia popoUirc dajU uni fiiuihri Judo-Europci 
(bs73); Tegg, The Last Act (1870); and Sonntag, Hie 
Tudten hesfatt uny (1878). 

Fi'nkral E.\i»knsks, in l.aw. If limited to 
the degree and quality of the deceased and the 
estate he has left, funeral exjienses are a iirivileged 
debt, allowed before all otber debts and charges, 
both in England and Scotland. If the parties 
primarily liable neglect the duty of giving decent 
burial to tlie dead, a stranger may do ho, and claim 
reinibnr.seincnt out of Ids ellccts. In Scotland it is 
held that moderate and suitable mourning for the 
widow and such of the children of the deceased ,'is 
were present at the funeral is a valid charge ; but 
the reverse is the ease in England, it having been 
decided that the willow has no claim for mourn- 
ing either against the executor or the creditors of 
her husband. 

FilnfhailS^ a suburb of Vienna lying SW. ofi 
the city. Its population is principally engaged in 
weaving, wood-turning, and building. 

Filllfkirclien (‘Five Churches,’ from five 
mosques built during the Tui^ish occupation, in 
the 16th century; Hungarian, Pccs)j a free town of 
Hungary, capital of the county of liaranva, on the 
vine-clad southern slope of the Mccsek Mountains, 
139 miles S. by W. of Festh by rail. Its bishopric 
was founded in 1909, and it is one of the oldest, as 
well as one of the most pleasantly situated and 
beautiful towns of Hungary. It formerly possessed 
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a university. Tlie most important of its builcHii^s 
are the liomanes(iue catlieural (1130), the bishop's 
palace, the town-house and liospital, an<1 tlie 
<sounty buildings. Its manufactures include leather, 
-woollens and llaiincls, oil, hrandy luid liqueurs, and 
a famed majolica ware; it produces wine, fruit, 
and tobacco, and has coal'inines afid marble- 
quarries, and a Mourisliin<' trade in ho^s and gall- 
nuts. Pop. ( 1000) 42,730. 

The early botanists * considered the 
fungi to bo litsus ndtura: and no jdants at all,’ 
and regarded their strange and littul appearance 
without tloAvcr or apparent seed as the strongest 
argument for spontaiKMius generation. The bland 
wholesonieness of some, yet frightful poisonousnesa 
or destructiveness of many others, with their con- 
sequent world old associat ion with that cnule and 
fanciful pharmacy in which ancient mcoicinc and 
witchcralt were so inseparably intermingled, not a 
•little enhanced these mysteries. Hmice, althougli 
in Sterheeck’s Theatnnti. Fiitfffonnn (1075), the first 
puhlished hook ciilirely ilevoted to cryptogamic 
plants, there is an excellent account and many 
figures of fungi, it was not, and indeed could not 
bt*, until affc(*r that jnimary task of natural .science 
initiated hy Jdnii.'eiis — the e<mipilation of the ‘Sys- 
tem of Natiiie,’ the orderly descriptive catalogue of 
natural things — had imuh* coiisiderahle progress in 
almost all other dircetioiis, that its ehapter dealing 
with the fungi was fully commenced. Krom ahoiit 
178() onwards wo have illustrated cryptogamic 
floras essentially of the modern type, wliicli not 
only soon n^ached tolcralde eomjilotcness for the 
iiioro (divious I'orins, hut with the introduction and 
iinjU’oveiiKMit of the microscope even made raphl 
progress with that description of the multifarious 
minor forms which is even now far from ended. It 
thus became known that some were prodnce<l from 
re(»roductivo cells or spores, just like a ]daiit from 
its seed; hence for tills Linnotin school, whose central 
monument is the works of Files, each new form 
was, naturally enough, simidy a now species to lie 
d«5serihed. 'fhe i<lentilication, however, of the 
fern and its prothalhis (see h’KitNS) as pliases of a 
single life- history, and the thorough reint^iqnvta- 
tion of the higher cryptogams and their unification 
with the lloweriiig plants thereupon efVected hy 
Hofmeister, naturally gave a fresh impetus to the 
.study of the remaining lower groups of alga* and 
fungi. For fungi, this new movement was heailed 
by Tulasnc, who from 1851 onwards showeil that 
iilany of the dill’erent form -species hitherto described 
were actually nothing more than the phases of a 
single protean life-history. Tulasiie essentially 
relied upon the actual anatomical continuity of 
dilFerent adult forms, upon liiiding reproductive 
atnictures hitherto n»ganled .as spetulie.ally distinct 
on one and the same vegetative body or mycelium ; 
while De liary confirmed an«l exteinled these results 
by the complementary method of cultivation from 
the spore. Tul.osno’s new doctrine of ‘ the pleomor- 
phism of the fungi ’ aroused storms of coutrovei’sy ; 
out the bigoted conservatism of the systematists "in 
the defence of their results, and the exaggerated 
8])cculati()ii and practical hlumlering of the younger 
school in the reinterpreUtion of them, gradually sub- 
sided os^ the just claims of e.ach obtained mutual 
recognition ; and thanks to manv workers, hut 
especially to the exact labours of l)e Bary and his 
many pupils, the clossilication and morphology of 
fungi have thereafter been in harmonious progress. 

It woA long before any satisfactory ilefinition of 
fungi was possible, their association with algic 
(themselves scarcely better known ) at first resting 
merely upon the negative ch.aracters which ex- 
cluded both from the higher plants. Their physio- 
logical peculiarities, however, were more ajiparent ; 
and their definition as a * natural order’ (or, as it 


gra«lually appeared, a vast class) was accepted as 
‘embracing all Thallqphytes which <lo not vege- 
tate hy means of intrinsic chlorophyll.’ The pro- 
gress of research demonstratwl the remote dis- 
tinctness of some types of those from othei*s, and 
the intimate relationship ^f certain fungi to parti- 
cular alga* of which they seemed to he merely the 
ctdoiirless forms. Hence it was argued, especially 
hy the physiologist Sachs, that such forms were no 
more entitled to separate classification ajiart from 
till* .ilgip than were the very various types of 
flowering plants — e.g, tlndder and hrooni-rape — 
which merely agocc in having lost th(*ir chloro|myll 
through parasitism, ap.art from the ordinary green 
plants to which they are respectively ,'ikin. " Ahan- 
duning, then, the physiology of the vegetative 
system, he pronnsod a chissiVic.ation of the alpe 
and fungi /lecording to tlicir degree of roproductivo 
deyeloimicnt (see ALr..K). This was, however, 
going too f.'ir, and systi'iiiatists have returned to 
the more conservative proposals of 1>^. llary, who 
excludes entirely from tlie fungi the Bacteria (q.v.) 
and fhe Myxomycotes, aiul, while recognising 
fhat certain fungi .are doubtless merely the cohnir- 
Icss rej»resent;ilivcs of n.articml.ar .‘ilgal gmiijjs, yet 
vastly simjilifics the siiojcct hy insisting n]>oii ‘an 
Aseoiiiycefous .series nr main series of fungi,' albeit 
with more or less doubtfully related outlying form.s. 

At the outset of this great series .are usmilly 
described two orders (sometijues iiuitcd as Oomy- 
cet(*s), both closely relateil in veget,ative jind rejno- 
duciive type to such simple alga* as Vauclieria 
(see Al(J/K). These are thf* IVronosporea*, in- 
cluding such well known moulds of living plants 
as Phylophthora infesfrms (see INitato, p. .S.-)!)), 
Cysttynts nnufiftas (White Hnst of cruciferous 
pf.ants), also I’ythium and reronospora. The 
allied Saproiegnia (see Salmon) gives its name to 
the other family. 

Of the /ygomycetes the commonest type is 
Muvor mvvv.do^ the common while mould of dead 



Fig. 1. — White Mould {Murnr mitcuio): 
a, ri]M' sporangium with f<*w sjvnvs to slmw intrniul 

sri»tuin ingrow'u ns rolunu'lla ; h. ln-ginniiig of (•(»n,iugMti«iii 
brtwvfU two nd.ittcriit hypliic ; c, (/, r. I.-itiT slairrs of tlic pro- 
IM-.SS ; goniiiiialion of tin* thirk-walU*il ivsting spoil*, with 
hIioiI vrgrtatiw ami imnn'dinlo iv prod net ivi* lijplia. 

organic iiiattcr, particularly horse dung, a form 
easily cultivated and in every w.ay peculiarly suit- 
able for beginning the stiuly of fungology. Start- 
ing with a spore, this germinates into a fil.anient (u* 
hyphn^ which remains unicellular like that of the 
preceding forms, and grows and branches ra]»idly 
through the nutrient material or solution, the 
-whole growth of hy]din* being termed the vnirrlnnn. 
Soon erect hyplue begin to bud from tlie ohler 
hy]>ha* of the myceliiirii ; the tips of these enlarge 
into spherical heads, which become seimratod off a« 
distinct cells, the future sporangium, l>y a partition 
w’hich groM’s, however, in-^'ards, into the interior of 
the enlarging spherical heail, as the volumrAta, The 
protoplasm of the sporangium is meantime dividing 
into a multitude of tiny cells, which .siin-omm 
themselves with cell-walls as s])ores, while the 
mineral \vaste pioducts of this active change are 
deposited in the common sporangial wall, rciuiering 
it exceedingly brittle. This readily breaks, scatter- 
ing the spores, which immediately recoin inence the 
same development. 

Sooner or later, however, a more evolved proccag 
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of reproduction is neetled, and two adjacent hyphsv 
(H)njn<'ate much as in Spirotjyra (see 1, 6— f, and 
Aui.K, fig. 4). Tlio resultant zygospore after a 
peritxl of rest germinates with only a rudimentary 
mycelium, and immediately reproduces the char- 
acteristic asexual sporangium. Empu.sa, of which 
E, musciv is largely fatal to housc-llies in autumn, 
is the type of tlie aiialogous onler Eiitoiiiophthoreiv. 
The Cliytridiacoje arc an order of minute fungi of 
which the life-history is fundamentally similar to 
that of the Protocoecjicea? among alga*. 

The l.’siilagiuea* are a large family, para.sitic 
on phauerogaiimus plants. Their invcelium rami- 
fies through tlie intercellular spaces of the host, and 
fiiriiis also densely-woven masses of sj»ore-bearing 
hyplia*, which .show various degrees or difierentia- 
tion as rom/toifH(i njiurojt/mrcst so foreshadowing 
tlM)se of higher fungi. Thes{» spore.s prodiiee a 
shoit mycelium, of which the branches conjugate 
ill pairs, while the new mycelia thereafter arising 
re-enter the 'plant ainl in time jnoduco new asexual 
sj»oros. Some are formidable posts of agricul- 
ture ( ITstilago, Tilletia). 

AscoMvrKTKs nro[)er. -The mycelium is always 
composed of multicellular hvpli.e, which in the 
higher forms inter\vi*ave into the stnmia or thallus, 
which assumes various characteristic forms and 
hears the short rejuoduclive hypluc, which in turn 
hear the s|)or(*-morher cells or o.sr/. Tliesi* are 
usually tubular, and tm reaching full size tlH*ir 
protoplasm collects at the top, and the nucleus 



Fii,'. 2, Teziza: - f’ig. 2a . — Yeast 

o, uitli laro ii lilani- fil -i {Sftrclian„H>/crn an riHitr): 
( pii;i|iliy-»fs ) ; f>, scefi'iM i>f j. I#, r, i/, «-arly l»u«l- 

sni fafj-( hum - »/- h,-; l.-itfrst.i;'rs; /l.slarvcil 

»■ ' •/): iTvi.ar,iM<.ijs l-.r the yiast n-ll, ilivi.liii^r at. o tn 

V I. ! j.iM.-. ss wliieh .s Jil h; r, 

Hi' •!< Vi !■ luii.-ut Mf t Ilf ri!ii- hwli.v-'iiiiuf .•'(■nil I nation on 
ri |-tili'>ation,u it li n-tuMi f<j iiutiiliie finni. 
U|'-'io At li of an ••nvi-lopiiiij 
tin: piiait Sinilo- 

divides repeatedly, usually producing eight nuclei, 
which collect ju'otophism around them, ami, develop- 
ing cell- walls, hcfMime i»erfcct asrffspotr.s. In all save 
a few of the lowest lorms ( Ereimiscus, Exoascus, 
iVc., wliich are accordingly grouped as (Jymiioasci) 
the fructification in distinctly developed .sporo- 
t'ftrps. In these, besides the ascogciions hyplia* 
with their asci, tluu-e is an rmuJope derive«l from 
ilislinct hyph.’i* of the stroma, which also send in 
amongst the .a^ci a multitude of barren filaments, 
tin? ]Hiraphtjsf>{. The aggregate of asci and para- 
idiyses is tcrimMl the hymenium (see tig. ‘2, n, h). 
Tulasne and I)e iJary have shown with tolerable 
certainty (despite the* doubts of V'aii Tieghem and 
iJrefeld ) that tlie whole fnietiticatioii arises in 
coiisef|uerice of a corijugatimi of similar liypha* 
ill the lowest forms (Kremaseus), or the sexual 
union of dissimilar ones in higher forms (e.g. 
lN.‘ziza, tig. 2, c, d). 

A Inief systematic enumeration of the ordei*8 
and leafling illustrative forms of Ascouiyeetes will 
be found of .service : 


(1) Gymnoasci.—A^c\ not forming definite .spom- 
carps with envelope ( Eremascus, Exoascus ). 

(2) DUcomyectes (800 species).— Sporocarp with 
envelope, but hymenium completely uncovered, at 
least at inatiirity. The most important genus is 
Peziza, of which the .shallow cup-like sporocarp 
is open from the beginning, though in the allied 
AscoImiIus the envelope encloses the hymenium 
during dcvelojunent and bursts, scattering the 
spore.**. Bulgaria resembles this, hut is gelatinous, 
in Dermatia the cup is leathery or luH'iiy. In 
Slieiis the hYmeniiim is almost withdrawn into 
the .struma, wliile in Pliaeidiniu the .sjiorocarp only 
breaks out ami oj)ens when ri))e. In a second 
hut less iiunortant family the sporocarp.s are 
leathery ami olack, elliptical, linear, or winding; 
of these Hvsterin* the commonest is li/iytisma 

w’liich foiins the largi* blacrk spots that 
appear upon almost every leaf of the common 
ma]de towards antiimn. The Uelvellacel rcjuesent 
an ojipositc tvju* of ilevelojmicmt ; the large sjioro- 
carpsave stalked, with club or hat shai)ed hymenia, 
open and iiiicoven'd by the envelope from the be- 
ginning. Many arc important as cs«*iilciil, nntalily 
the morels (il/oiv7/c//< I c.sr///c///o, dcUviona, i'i.'c.), also 
IfrlrcUa cscitlcttftt. The mycelium of Jtuslcria 
hypoyaa^ found on dead and disiiascd viric root.s, 
is the ‘ ponrridil* dt^ la vigne ’ of wine-growers. 

Among the I.)isc()mycetes the life history is often 
remlered more complex by the mycidium constrict- 
ing oir m-msyie/r.v from tlie tips of erect filaments, 
the.se acrospores readily rc*pro(lu(*ing the mycelium. 
This .stage* of Przhff / uvhrliffinf was formerly 
known as Ifafryfis rf/tnra: and many othm* aero- 
spore-hearing moulds .still await similar hh.miilica- 
tion. V egetative hyplue also freijneiitly interweayo 
into ilense n*sting masses or sHvroiia^ as also in 
the s]»ecies just named, ami those may either re- 
develoj) aerospore- hearing hypha* or (aft(*r a winter) 
give rise to true Iiymenial enjis. Ai*rospores, too, 
may he dcvelojied either u]>oii isolateil Jiyi>ha* or in 

f ).seudo-hym(*nia) gronjis, Avhich may he open or 
la.sk-.shapt.*d (pymidia). Nor fire the many po.s.si- 
bilities of ‘ jiieomorphic’ variation thus o]iencd up 
by any mcaii.s confined to the Discomycetes. 

( ) l*yrcnnmya:ti’ii. — 'I’liis is a largii onler of .small 
and inconspicuous fungi, in all respeiils rejire.sent- 
iiig a furtlicr diilerentiation of the Dlscomycete 
type, ])riiiiarily in the deepening of the shallow 
eiip-sliajjcd hymenium intoadeep llask with minute 
ajiical oiieiiing (prrif/trriaat ), hut filso in a more 
varied devolo))meiit — the most extreme among fungi 
- of plcomurpliism or alternation of generations. 
TJie number of s[)ecies is liciice very uncertain. 
Ikj.sides tJie imjiortant Ergot ( Clacmits pHrpurnt, 
•see EkiioT), and its curious ally Coniyccjis, which 
attacks caterpillars, moths, wasps, &c., with its 
fructification, thus forming the extraordinary 
‘ animal-plants ' and ‘ vegetating insects ’ wliicli 
so perjdexed the efirly naturalists, any of the 
common forms into Avhich the old (ami once all- 
comjirehensive) genus Sjilueria lias he(*ii broken 
jp will serve as type, conveniently Nectria, com- 
mon in red patches upon dead wood. Some form 
parasitic patches Avithiii lichens. 

(4) Pcn8poriiU‘ea\—\i\ tlicsc* tlie peritliecia are 
completely elo.sed cfipsiiles which fall to pieces on 
ripening ; there aie no parapliyses. The mycelinm 
is thread-like, anil acrospores are frequent. ^ Of the 
100 species some are notable pests, witness Erysiphe 
and otliens, commonly grouped as Mildew (q.v.), 
Oidhnn Tnrkcri, a pestilent vine disea.se, &c. 
Ea.siiy distingiiislied by the dark or inconspicuouH 
mycelinm are the species of Fnmago. To this 
group also belongs Eiirotium, of which the coin- 
nion Bread Mould {E. AsperyiUm-ylaucm) is a 
type commonly put before the botanical student, 
from the coiiqiarative facility with which thesexual 
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process, whicli sets in after prolonged multiplication 
»y acruspores, can be observed, ^vitll its resultant 



Fig. 3.— Eurotiiiiii Aspcrgilliis-glaucns : 

<t, a gonni nation of spore in tlirtM- pliascs; a\ limd of roprcKluc- 
tive liyplue-beaiinK sjMirrs; b, r, appearanco of conjugating 
lilann'iits; d, f, growtli of cnvolof)ing c<iai., complete in/; //, 
first aT)pc.‘ir!vncc of asci (two Inuis) ; h, a ripe astnis ; /, s|mreH 
lyijig loose and twniy to bo set free. 

development of the peritlieeiiim and its asci (see 
fig. 3). 

( 5 ) Tuhrrna’.i. —In this group, as in the preceding 
the hyincniuni is ])erni.*iii(*ntly without external 
opening hut Mui ehauihers Ijcconie narrow, coiled, 
and l)ninelie<l, ami the whole eoinplex snorocarji 
thus attains an extreme complexity. Most are 
suhterraiiean, and are best r(*pres(iiited hy the 
important genus Tuber (see TKiri’FfiE). Witli this 
(or sometimes in the last group near Klaplio- 
myces) is to ho reckoned the very common mould 
<»f jam, lireail, iVc. { (jlattcmn); it rarely, 
however, attains full development beyond the acro- 
spore*hearing form. 

(0) Lichc/u's. Ah the majority of lichen forming 
fungi belong to the Asc(»inyeetes, I lie lichens arc 
very eoinmonly now descrilnsl under this hea<l hy 
recent writers. Vet not only the time hononrcil 
distiMctness of this group, hut its remarkable 
variety and interest make separate treatment still 
oxjietlieiit, hence see I^K.'IIKNS. 

Besides the large miriiber of forms in which the 
existence of an aerospoHms ]»has(>. as y<*t rests upon 
analogy alone, De Bary reck<ms as * doubtful 
Ascomyeeles’ sueli forms as liahoulh(>nia, Bxoas- 
<*us, aiul also the im])ortaiit sj»eeies which excite 
alcoholic fermentafioiis, Saccharomyces (fig. 2o). 
See VkasT, FliKMKNTATroX, 

From forms in which f he characteristic imule of 
renrodiiction of tlie As(*oinycetes is only doubt- 
fully represented we readily pass fo tliose in \viiich 
it does nut appear at all, hut in which multiplication 
occurs only by acrospores or basidiospores, which 
may he of various forms. One group, however, 
we have to consider in which the sporoearp, here 
termed an arMfimn, so closely re.seinhle.s that of an 
AscomyeeUi as to induce De llary and most writoi*s 
to reckon it with the.se rather than with the follo>v- 
ing series. 

(7) T/iC JJrci1inc,(v. or A^lndiomycclcs. — These are 
the Bust fungi, a remarkable .scries of r)ara.sitic 
moulds, formerly as.s()ciaied with the Ustilaginea*, 
which they somewhat resemhle in habit, Imt from 
which they diller in structure iiikI life-history. The 
alternation of generations is remarkably complete 
and well dilferentiated, the diHerciit foriii.s having 
constantly been reckoned in <listinct genera, which 
are as yet by no imians fully criticised. The most 
familiar case is that of the Bust of wheat [Pucrhiia 
araminifi), in which the generation found on the 
uarbevry was described as yEridium fterheridis. 
Other important forms are known as Uralo sp. &c.; 
to this group is also reckoned the cedFee disease 
of Ceylon, nemileia vaitntrijc. The life-hi.story 
of the group will be understood by reference to 
Rust.* 
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[lASiDiOMYCKTES.— We HOW coiiie to the Basidio- 
'cetes proper, wliich derive their name from the 
ndia which segment off or ‘ ahjoint ’ the spores 
^ 4, d). These are usually non-parasitic and 
ve generally large and well-developed sporocarps ; 
jy are divided into two main groups. 

4. HYMKNOMYrKTES. — Hymeiliulii exposed upon 
i surface of the sporoearp. 

rf) 7’mwcWw/.— Gelatinous with liasidia each 
iring only one snore, often arising laterally — 
iricmaria ( Jew’s Ear), Tremella (q.v.). 
b) H ytncuomycrff's jn'oper, not gehatinoiis, two to 
; spores arising on ejicli basidinin (lig. 4, a — d)» 



Fiff. 4. 

crficutl Koctiuii of sin iiunrir ( ////isirnofnj/frfpft) ; b, srrt'nm of 
imj ‘gills;* «•, s*“ctU»n (il‘ lip of gill, showing roursn of 
>phji*-lH*arii)g Imsitiia, of which live bear sjiores; t/, porlioii 
M»iv highly iiingiiilicil : e, young J’liallus < dinttcrfimiifthif): f, 
H* saiiH* at uiouient of ruptnre of perntium ; </, more lully 
[•eiiisl (till? same ligun* on a smaller scale), 

the simplest forms the sjioroearp is erect or 
Jielied, and hears a hymeniiim over its whole 
face. Gf I his .small group of ( 1 ) Clavarim'i many 
eies of Clavaria are common. 

2 ) In the allie<l Thelephorei the hyineniuni forms 
:> a simple smooth .surlaec, hut is restricted eithm* 
the upper or undersurface ; in tlie latter case the 
gus may he sessile or stalked, ainl have a distinct 
it’ or pileus (Thclcnhora, Stcreum, i\:c.). 

3) In the Ilydiici tlie hyineniuni becomes differ- 
ialed in various irregular and diseoiitiiiuous 
IIS, which may he warty, bristly, or eomh-like. 

4) III the l*ol,\ porei the hyincnium is continuous, 
with many mon? or less tubular ilepressioiis. 

re lielong .several inqiortant genera, notably 
etu.s(q.v. ), IVdyporus (see Amadou), Fistiilina 
i.)y as well as the pestilent Mend his iarlmj- 
'/.V (Dry But, q.v.). 

■») In the immense group of Agarieini (1200 
'opean species) the series culminates, the hy- 
lium being arranged in regular radiating lamella* 
pits. Most iiiqiortant of course is the genus 
iriciis and Mushroom (q.v.), which is broken 
into many suhgenora (Amanita, Armillaria, 

). Cortiiiariiis, Ilygrophorus, Itu.ssiila, Lac- 
us, Coprinns, Cant hard lus (chanfrdle), Maras- 
.s are also important. Many of these arc edible, 
iM’s again poisonous. 

^ Ga.steu()MY("ETK«?. — H ere the .spores a ri.so 
to as in Basidioniyeete.s ; hut the h\ iiienia arc 
ipletely enc.lo.scd wit bin the fiingus hody. Of this 
outer layer {pvridium) becomes dilFerentiated 
11 the deeiier siihstanec {ijtrhn). Both layers 
I undergo very remarka'ide histological and 
tomical modifications, and these elianges of 
iiiiig often result in the smldeii acqnireiiient of 
most extraordinary forms. Hence, although the 
‘ies arc by no me«ans .so numerous (about 550), 
re are 70 genera. These are mostly large fungi. 
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often edible, at least in the young state; few ai-e 
positively poisonous. 

( 1 ) Of tlie mostly subterranean and tnifile-like 
Hymenogustrei, one genus, Oaiitiera, attbrds an 
interesting transition from the Hymenoniycetes, 
its hymeiiial depressions remaining open and un- 
covered hy any dillerentiateil ])eridiiiin. In the 
1 ‘eniaiiiing types ( Hynieiiogaster, &c.) the gleba 
contains many closed internal liYinenial chami)ei’s, 
but remains contiiiuous with tiic simjde peridial 
coat. 

(2) The Solerodermoi tlitter little from the pre- 
cetling, save in the more ditlerciitiated peridium, 
from wliicli the gleba dries away in a brittle net- 
work, lining llie chambers, winch become filled 
witli spores. Sclvrodenna vuhjarv is sometimes 
n‘<ed as an ailulteraut of truttles, but is commonly 
reganled as inedible. 

{'A) In the simplest Lycoperdinei or imlf balls 
the gleba may remain unchambered, but the tissue 
of the gleba usually breaks up into a woolly imiss 
of dried byplia*; hence the peridium wlien broken 
on ripening <lisch»ses a dusty mass of thrcails and 
spores (kycoperdon, iJovista). See Pl’FF-hall. 

(4 » In another series, the IMialloidei in the widest 
sense, Ave have a very* singular series of forms. 
This begins with the .simple eartli-star (Ueaster), 
which is essentially a puffball with ont^'i* and inner 

I ieridium, of which the outer opens into ra<liatiiig 
obes. In Batarrea, the gleba, covered with llie 
inner peridium, becomes rai.sed upon a long stalk ; in 
lMiallus(see tig. 4, c, /*,<;) the outer peridium, fibrous 
outside, becomes gelatinous within, while the stalk 
juishes tlie gleba tliroiigli the inner peridium al.so, ! 
as a naked cap from which the sjiores drop away ; ! 
Avliile in (Matlirns it is the inner peridium which 
expands ca-s a large network. 

(.5) In the last sorie.s, that of Ni<lulariei, the 
external peridium opens, discI<isiMg“ several sejiarate 
‘ j>eridi<»Ies,’ each coiitainiiig a hymenial tissue, 
vhich breaks ilowri into a mass of spores. Those 
are the ‘ hird’s-nost fungi’ (Cyallius, Nidularia, 
\e.). The origin of the (Jasteromy<M;te sporocarp 
from its mycelium ai»pears to he without any 
sexual proc«V'»s, hut by a process of direct growth and 
ilillcreiitialion of an npgvowlli upon its inycolium. 
fn llyiiienomycetes a sexual [uocos has been .some- 
tiiio's <Icv;ci il*ed, hut not witli alisoluto certainty. 
Wo know, liowever, how constantly tiie ahiindaiit 
nutrition of a/i organism Jeads to the relapse from 
sexual to .'L'-oMial multiplication. j 

A- an appendix to this outline of classilioalion, j 
it is necc'.,s;irv to imte that Ave not unfrcrjiieiitly I 
find sterile inycolium forms, to Avhicli any definite I 
systmmitic ]»ositi«)n frequently cannot be given. I 
Such arc, fnr instance, the Avell-knoAvn liac.oiiium j 
rvlUn'c. of AN inc-colhirs. 'I’licue has been iiiucli dis- | 
pnte over the nature of the complex straiid.s of 
Bhizomorpha, now regarded as helonging for the 
most }>art to Affftrir.us mcUevft, Avhile the old genu.s 
8clerf)tium has long been reoognisod a.s a resting 
state of many diverse forms— e.g. Krgot. 

Gcruiituiliiju. Most spores are capable of im- 
mediate germinatioTi : sncli are most acrospores 
{ff(mUlia)y alnmsl all acrospores, and most s])ores of 
Jlyinenoniycetc.s. Some, however, require a jieriod 
of re.st : such are most oo.spores, zygospores, Avinter 
Hporoa, i'ce. Although some spores perish almost 
immediately, many others exhibit considerable 
powers of resistance to lieat, cohl, drought, iVc. ; 
fimse of .some moulds have been germinated from 
lierhariiim specimens tliree to ten A'ears old. For 
germination Ave require a reasonabfe temperature, 
varying \Aiih the siweies, Avitli sujqily of oxygen 
aint moisture; nutritive matter may also be neces- 
sary. Many spores, lioAvever, liaA*e never a.s yet 
been oliscrvW to germinate at all, notably those 
of the trufHe and some other Asconiycetesi of most 


Gasteromycete&, and of a few Hymenoniycetes, 
inuliuling even the common mushroom. 

Nuirition and Mode of Life . — The characteristic 
absence of clilorophyirrenJei-s the fungus unalde 
to decompose carbonic anhydride. lienee it must 
depend upon organic compounds alreaiiy formeil. 
Almost any soluble carbon compound, not too 
poisonous or too fully oxidised (siieh as formic 
or oxalic acid, urea, I'i.'c.), Avill, howev(*r, serve for 
this, and similarly Avith most nitrogen conqiouiids, 
even urea. The constituents of tin* ash can also be 
obtained from a Avide range of substances. J’eiii- 
cillium groAVS best in a .solution of proteid (peptone) 
j and sugar, yet can l>e groAvn, of course Avith 
! iliminisliing vigour, ujion a Avliole .series of noorer 
' sohitions, doAvn to ammonium acetate. All of 
1 course give otl* carbonic acid in respiration, and a 
I few are remarkably plmsjihore.scent. 
i Such facts liclj» us iimn? clearly to understand the 
. Avide range of liialulat pre.scnted not only by tlie 
dillerent nu‘iiilK*rs of the group, but by the same 
Species. ’J’liose fungi Avhicli normally olitiiin ilieir 
organic matter from the dead organic matter of 
' decaying bodies are termed mtpnfp/it/frs, Avliile 
those Avliich obtain them from living ]daiit.s or 
animals are termed jKinisitrs. 'I’he former is doubt- 
; less to he regartled as the primary slate i^f things, 
ami includes the great majority of fungi, yet many 
normal s;ijUM>j)liytes exhibit ‘facultative parasit- 
ism,’ and coiivei-scly normal parasites may exhibit 
‘facultative sapropliylism.’ Alany saju-ojiliytcs re- 
quire a specilic substrntiiin e.g. dung, feathers, iS:c. 
— just Jis many parasites have only a single ho.st ; 
others again have a very Avide range of iiahitat. 
'J’hr» chemical etl’ecls of the groAVth of fungi, with 
Avhicli, for tdiysiologicnl piirpo.ses, Ave may also 
, reckon the Bacteria (u.v. ), upon organic substances 
j are outlined under Fkkmk.N I’ATIdn and I*UT11K- 
■ FACTION. The relation of sjieciiic parasites to 
1 their hosts, besides mention in the various special 
' articles, such as Kkoot, MiiiDKW, jiml UusT, is 
I more generally treated under Fl.ANTS( I)i.ska.sk.sok) 

: and Parasitic Plants; the pathological bearings 
j (the Germ Theory) at Germ, and articles there 
I cited. That remarkable adjustment of fungus and 
! host Avhich rises beyond the ]>ath()Iogioal Itivel into 
I the healtliy and permaiieul inntnal ailaptation 
i kiioAAm as Sifmhhsis (q.v. ) is (le.scribed, tor tJio 
I a.s.sociation of fungus and alga, under IjIC'IIENS; 

' that of fiiiigiis-niycelia Avitli the roots of phutiarng- 
amoiis trees is tJic so-called Myeorliiza. 

Uses of Fungi . — Of speides u.sed in medicine, the 
only one now of importance is Krgot (q.v.): the 
narcotic use of the Siberian fungus has also been 
dc.'icribed under A.m.amta. Amadou (q.v.) and 
Moxa (q.v.) are old .sources of tinder, and Foly- 
porvs fMjnamositSy cut in slices, Avas much used for 
razor-strojis. But the cliicf u.se of fungi is for food 
and in the nmiiufacture of Ketchup (q.v. ). 

. Although few fungi arc used as food, and most 
popularly regarded as poisonous, the positively 
dangerous species are really liy no means very 
numerou.s. Vet the risks of incautious gathering 
must not be uiidersLalcd, since not only are some 
Cflible fungi liable to be confounded with poisonous 
forms, but some normally Avliolesome forms uX:quire 
])ni8onou8 pro])ertics under jiarticularcireumstaiiees, 
althougli wiietlier this he due to definite variation 
or to tlie chemical changes of incijiientdocomposition 
remains doubtful. Hence our common mu.slnooiu 
is excluded from the Jtaliaii markets. ^Tliere is no 
certain rule Avhich can supersede the need of ex- 
perience and caution in discriminating Avholesoiiie 
Irom iiiiAvhoic.soine forms, the popular beliefs-— e.{j. 
that the latter only will discolour a silver spoon if 
stirred with it Avhiie being cooked, or that they are 
more readily deliquescent -being without fouiida* 
tiun. Nor does colour or odour afford nny*certain 
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test, for, altliougli most funns of gaud^^ exterior or 
rea(Ulv changeal>h* internal colour may be sus- 
pected, and all fetid ones of course avoided, some 
poisonous ones a)*e quite inconspicuous and in- 
offensive. Again, some which are pungent and 
acrid while raw become bland and wiiolesome 
when cooked ; maceration in vinegar or brine pro- 
duces a similar ell'ect. 

Tlic iinportanc(3 of fungi as an article of diet is 
naturally minimised in Britain through the pre- 
vailing ignorance and the consequent excessive dis- 
trust ; in France, and especially in Italy, they arc 
of much grciater importance. The culture of the 
Mushroom has, however, of latc3 years become 
increasingly frequent, while on tiie Continent 
that of a number of other species has long l)cen 
practised with more or less success, as notably of 
Agaricus, Boletus, iS:c., and more recently of "the 
truille. The leading edible fungi have alreaily 
been noted, and are also in most cases the subject 
of sc])arate art icles ; it may sullice therefore here 
t»> bring bjgetlier the most important. Besitles 
the Mushroom, its immediate congeners, and its 
closer allies, such as the (’hantrelle {CanthdrclliiH 
cihftriits)y we have anifmg the liymenomycetes a 
number of spech's of BohMus and of Polyporus, also 
Fiat nlinn ho lull and several species of Ijactarius, 
IJyilmiin, and Clavaria, with oreaih'n. 

Among ( histcromycetes, the puff-balls ( Lycojjerdoii, 
Bovista), in the young state. Of Ascornycetes, the 
Morel, lielvella, with Ver]3a, some of fV.ziza, A'c., 
o.nd, of course, above all others, the Truille. Cyttaria 
Duru'inii, which grows on hecohes in Ticrra del 
Fuego, forms au important article of native tliet. 

Poisfwous llll'cdstnid Treatnicnf. • -Noxious species 
may produce .sometimes irritant, sometimes narcotic 
elleets. The ellects appear soon after the meal, 
and may he •manifested by gid<line.%s, dimness of 
sight, and debility. The juirson maj" seem intoxi- 
cated, ami there may he singular illusions of sense, 
while even spasms and convulsions may appear in 
I the most serious cases, in most cases, liowever, 
re*covery takes place, especially if vomiting he early 
induced. Hence emetics should be adiiiiiiistcre<l 
as ]»romptly as possible, and castor-oil also given 
freely. 

For gener.il accounts of fnii^i, see the hading text- 
books of botany, notably Ooclud's Oaf lines of Cla.ssijication 
(Oxford, 1S87), and those of \’an Tiwghcm and Luersson ; 
or, very convonieiifc/y, l^tuiiiett and Murray’.^ CrfJiitoyamie 
yiof/my (bond. 18811). 'IIkj central work is l>e Bary’.s | 
f^onip, Morpliol. and Biol, of Funyi, &c. (Eng. traris. Ox- i 
ford, 1887). Systematic information must be sought in I 
works such as .Saccanlo’s SyUoye Fuiuioruia, and the I 
various cryptoganiic floras, such as M. C. Oooke’s //a«d- 
hook of British Fiuiyi (2d cd. 1887), his Illastrations of 
British Fangi[^%\ ed. 6 vols. 1 884-88), or Stevenson’s Myco- 
loyia Scotica and liymenomycetes BritannicL lx?uni.s. 
Synopsis dcr PjUuizenkundc^ vol. iiL, is also of service. For 
osciilent fungi, boo Badh.'irn, Esculent Funynsesof Enylnnd 
(18(»3); W. G. Smith, Mushrooms and Toadstools (1879). 

Fllllffiblcs Jire movable effects wliich perish by 
being used, and which are estimated by weight, 
number, and measure, such as corn, wine, money. 
Things are fungible when their place can be 
adequately supplied by other individuals of the 
same class, as where a sum of money is repaid 
by means of other coins than those in whicti it 
was i-eceived. Thus, jewels, paintinp, and works 
of art are not fungihles, because their value differs 
in eacli individual of the species without possessing 
.iny common standard. 

FlinffUS ( Lat. , * a mushroom * ) is a term applied 
ill pathology and surgery to exuberant granula- 
tions or ulcerating tumour-growths when ibey 
project somewhat iii the fonii of a mushroom aliove 
the surface of the skin or mucous membrane wdiere 
they an-e situated. The conditions giving rise to 


this appearance occur especialJv in connection witli 
the testicle and the brain. Tumours in which it 
occurs are frequently cancerous. The iiame also 
<»ooui*s in pathology in its true botanical sense; 
for Actinomycosis, Favus, Ringworm (q.v.), &c. 
are proiluced by parasitic fungi. 

Fiinffiis IMclUensis* *See Cvnomorium. 

Fllllkia« so called after a Prussian botanist and 
herbalist ( 1771-1 8.‘19), and sometimes known in 
Knglish as Flaniain-lilies, a genns of Liliacea* allied 
to the day-lilies (Hemerocallis). Since their in- 
troduction from (’hina in 171K), the five or six 
species have been largely and increasingly cul- 
tivated, not only in greenhouses, hut in shrubberies 
and borders or rockwork, on account of the remark- 
able beauty of their masses of large broa«lly ovate 
or cordate, often variegated leav(*s. Tliey are 
ca.sily ju‘o])agated by division of the tuberous crown, 
and thrive best in deep soil well manured. 

Funny Bone is really the ulnar nerve, which 
is in most persons so little protectAl where it 
passses behind the internal condyle (the projection 
of the lower end of the humerus at the inner side) 
to the forearm, that it is often allcctcd 1^’ blows 
on that part. The tingling sensation which is then 
felt to .shoot down the forearm to the lingers has 
given rise to the name. 

Fur. See Fiti{.s. 

Fur is the term {i]qdied to the incrustation 
which is forinc'd in the iiiteritn* of vessels (tea- 
kettles, hoilei's of steam-engines, &c.) when calca- 
reous water has been for a considerable time boiled 
ill them. Many spring waters contain carbonate of 
lime held in solution by carbonic acid. When this 
water is boiled, the acid is expelled and the car- 
bonate is depositetl, often in association with a 
little .sul]diaie, forming a linin^j more or less coher- 
ent uj>on the sides of tlie vessd. In steam- boilers 
this may be prevented by the addition of a small 
quantity of sal-ammoniac (aniiiioiiium chloride) to 
the water; cjirhonatc of ammonia is formed and 
volatilised, while chloride of calcium remains in 
.s<ihition. This chloride, liouever, attacks the iron 
more or less according to its quantity and the 
o(h<*r saline constituents of the water; therefore 
iii.any suhstitutes are offered, siuue patented, some 

Id as secret prei)a rat ions. I’lie carcass of a pig 
that has died of ilisea.se has been huind etreetiial. 
It appc'ars to act by greasing the particles of 
carbonate of lime as they preciiutate, and thus 
forming a loose and easily removable i)o\vdcr instead 
of a coherent de])osit. Any other refuse fatty 
matter may he used for this purpose. IMie writer 
strongly recoinmeiids this simple mode of treat- 
ment, comhiiHMl with frequent cleansing. 

Fiirliiramide is closely related to Fcrfurine 
and FritKl’KOL, and all thn'c suhslanees may he 
prepared from wood. When this is heated with 
water under pressure for some time, and the re- 
sul I i ng lif j nor distilled , f iirf u rol , Cr,] I an aromatic 
oil, with an odour re.semhliiig riniiaiiion ami hitter 
almonds, is obtained. By treatment with aiumonia 
this is converted into furfiiraniide, a 

neutral crystalline body. By boiling this again 
with a solution of potash, furfiirine, an alkaline 
ba,se having tlie same composition as, and isomeric 
with, furfuramide is produced. These substances 
are of little industrial importance. 

Furies. See Eumenides. 

Furlong (i.e. a fiinow long), a measure of 
length, the eighth part of a mile or 220 yards. 

Furlongfl* a military term .*jigiiifying tem- 
porary’ leave of absence from service. Noii-com- 
inissioned officers and private soldiers on furlough 
must he provided with a pass, or they arc liable to 
be seized and dealt with a.s deserters. 
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Furnaces* Furnaces perform one of the most 
important of functions, and on them largely 
depeml the power and economical efficiency of the 
steam-engine. Great care and skill, comhined 
with an intimate knowle<1ge of the laws which 
regulate combustion, nuist ho exercised in the 
designing and constriiAion of furnaces for steam- 
boilers. They may be considercnl as divitle<l into 
three parts. ( 1 ) The fire-chamber, where combus- 
tion begins, the fuel is split up into its constituent 
gtases, and the reniaimlcr consume<l. (2) The com- 
bustion (rliamlx'r, where eombiistion of the gases 
is completed, anti the heat applied. (.3) The 
arrangements for the supply of air, and its mixture 
with the lieated gases. In the combustion of fut‘ 
tliere are two leading conditions to be observed — 
viz. io obtiiin as complete combustion of the fuel 
with ius little wjiste of heat as pos.sible, and to 
apply as much of the heat as is practh'able to 
those ]»arts of the boiler where evaporation will 
be greatesti These two conditions are somewhat 
difficult to realise in a furnace, and, wliile the l»est 


fui-naces varies greatly, and shows the power that 
forced draught gives. A land-lwiler furnace burns 
about 14 lb. of coal, a marine furnace 16 to 24 lb., 
and a locomotive, with the draught increased by 
the escaping steam, from 80 to 2(K) lb. on the square 
foot of fire-grate in one hour. The great objects to 
be desired in furnace management are the exact 
apportionment of air to the varying wants of the 
fuel, so os to convert all the carbon to carbonic acid 
and the hyilrogen to wahu', an e([ual and high 
temperature of the furnace, and that the grate- 
bars be always covered with fuel, (granted these 
comlitions, ami we obtain the host eflect from 
the furnace, without smoke. Smoke may he 
caused hy too much as well as too little 
Jiir, especially with a low temperature in tlie 
furnace. Tob much air reduces the heat of the 
furnace and gases below the temperature for 
comhuslion, and so smoke is formed. The same 
result comes from a deficient supply of air to tiilvC 
up all the carbon, a portion of which escapes jis 
smoke. At the same 


method of applying heat is well known, the portion 
available out of a given quantity hears hut a very 
small proportion to what is lost or wasted under 
the most tavourahle cireuinstances. The supply of 
air is a most important factor ; too inncli has 'the 
etlcct of cliilling and diluting the giises, rt'ducing 
the temperature of the furnace, and diiiiinistiiiig 
the force of tlio draught ; while too little c«anses 
tJie gases to escape uneonsiinied, and results in 
great waste. 73ie proper supply of air is therefore 
a very difficult matter to accdmplisii, espedaiJy 
when "there is an ever-varying dem.and for it, as is 
the case witli solid fuel. Liquid or gaseous fuel I 
does not present tlio same variation. It luis 
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Fig. 2.— Plan of Fiiriiace. 


furnaces with forct'd dranglit - i.e, sen<ling a steady 
lh»w of air under pressure through tlie iiieande.scent 
fuel hy iiM.'aris of a fan or other iiiechanieal contriv- 
ance. \\‘ifli the ordinary chimney draught, the 
heated products of combustion must be allowed to 
esca]»e at a liigli temperature, say 6(J<P, and at a 
.speed of about .30 feet per s<a!ond, in order to main- 
tain an eflect ive draugiit. With artificial draught, 


ill operation, tand a sav- Fig. 3. 

irig uf 10 i»er cent, in Section tlirough AB, fig. 2. 

fifel. Figs. 2 and .3 

sJiow the best arrangement of flues. The flame 
on leaving the grate passes through the central 
tube, descends and returns along tlio bottoni to 
the front, where it sol its and jia-sses on botli^ sides 
to the cliimney. For Blast- furnaces, «Scc. , see ( I LASS, 


the lieat can Im; ic'tained in the furnace a much Ikon, Cori*ER, Lead, Steel, llKVERnEUAToiiY 
longer time, and a balance established between the FrRNA(^E, ELECTRIC FCRNACE ; also BoiLEU, 
pressure of the atinos]»)iero and the heal inside. IJeat, Ovkn, PoTTEUY, SteaM-ENGINE. 


Also the waste heat, instead of rushing away at 
great velocity, may be m.'ide to do work in beating 
the air for the furnac»‘ or the feed- water for the 
Isiifer ; and Is thus allowed to e.scape only wluui 
dopi iv(.*d of its power of doing ii.sefiil work. 'Plie 
dilpM-eiice in etiieieney is said to excceil 2o ]ier cent, 
in favour of artificial draught. 

A ; 4 ood furnace ought to be able to burn a large 
quantity of coal on a small area of tire-grate. The 
amount of fuel consumed in different kinds of 


FliriieailX l8lfind.s, a group of barren islands 
in iiass Strait, between Australia and Tasmania, 
Flinders Island lieing the largest. About 300 
iieople of mixed breed cajitiire seals and sca-binls. 
Tobias Fiirneaux, one of Cook s captains, discovered 
tlie group in 1773. 

Flirnos« a town of Belgium, in West Flanders, 
16 miles liy rail K. by N. of Dunkirk, has tanneries 
and linen manufactures. Pop. 5322. 
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Furness* a dlstiict in the nortli-west of Lan- 
cashire, forming a peninsula between Morccanibe 
and the Irish Sea. The chief town is Uarrow- 
in-Fuiness ((i.v.). The ruin of Furness Ahhey, 
2 miles from Barrow, is one of the liiiest examples 
of the transition Norman and Early English archi- 
tecture in the country. Founded in 1127 for the 
Benedictines, it afterwards became a Cistercian 
house. It was long one of the wealthiest abbeys 
in the kingdom. The civil jurisdiction of the 
princely abbots of Furness extended beyond tlie 
district of Furness. See Hichardson’s Furness ( 1 880 ), 
and Barber’s Fvrttcss and Cartmel Notes (1895). 

FiirnlyalK Fuedkiuck James, a laborious and 
enthusiastic student of early English, was born at 
Egham in Siii rey, February 4, 182.5, and educated 
at private schools. University (kdlege, London, 
and Trinity Hall, C^ambridge, where he graduatetl 
B.A.^ in 1840, M. A. in 1840. He was cafled to the 
Bar in lS4t). In Ctarly life he associated liimself 
in philanthropic work with Frederick Maurice, 
iVtc., tfinght in the Working Men’s College every 
term for ten years, and was for the same period .a 
ca])tnin in its rilhi corps. He has devoted himself 
to English nhilology, and with characteristic energy 
has succeeatMl in foiimling, for the publication of 
texts, ‘The Early English Text Society,’ 1804 (with 
the ‘Extra Series,’ 18(i7); ‘The Chaucer Society ’ 
(1868); ‘The Ballad Society’ (1808); the ‘New 
Shakspore Sotn'ety ’ ( 1874 ) ; ‘ The Browning Society ’ 
(1881, witli Miss Hickey); ‘The Wyclif Society’ 
(1882); and ‘The Shelley Society’ (1886). He 
has^ h('on honorary secretary of the I’liilological 
Society since 1854, wliile he edited for some 
veal's the Sochity’s great English Dictionary, the 
first part of which saw the light under the super- 
vision of Dr Murray in 1884. Through these 
societies he has raised ainl expende<l upward 
of £30,000 in printing early MSS. and rare books, 
and has thus placed in the hands of thousands 
of slinlcnts cheai> ami accurate texts, some score 
of these well etlited by himself. His Hobert 
of Brunne’s Ifandfi/nt/ .S’/ynwe and C/irotiivle were 
edited for the Uoxhurghc Club and Rolls Series. 
His most valuable work, however, has been his 
splendid e<litioii of (4iancer’s C<nitcrbi(nj Tafea : 
‘A Six text Print of CMiaiicer’s (’anterbury Tales’ 
(7 ])arts, 1868-75), being an exact print (with 
the Tales in their proper onler and groups) of six 
of the seven most important MSS. ; the seventh 
he has since i»rinte<l by itself, besides all the MSS. 
of Chaucer’s Minor Poems. This work has 
given a new impulse to early English scholarshin, 
and will always remain a monument of the noble 
and patient enthusiasm of its editor. For the 
New Shaksf are Society he has edited several books 
of worth in its ‘ Shaksperc’s England Series,’ speci- 
ally Harrison’s Description of England (1.577-87) 
and Stiibbes’s Anatonig of Ahmes in England 
(1.583). Of his introduction to the Leopold is’Ac//:- 
^pcrCy describing the pl.aya and poems in chrono- 
logical order, over 100,()(X) copies have been sold. 
He .and a friend built the first Ucarrow wagm boat 
in England in 1845, and he first introduced s<nilling 
foui-s and eights in 1884 .and 188.5, and wjis in the 
winning crews of the first races ever sculled in 
these boats. Furniv.all was granted in 1884 a 
Civil List pension of £1.50. On his sixtieth birth- 
day the university of Berlin conferred on him its 
honorary Ph.D. In 1881 he prepareil a bibliography 
of Bniwning; and in 1888 ho edited, with his medi- 
cal son l*ercy, the first English book on anatomy 
(by Vic.ary, *1.548). Forty-three fac similes of the 
quartos of Shakspere’s Plays were edited by 
Furnivall and other scholars. In 1892 97 he editell 
two volumes of lloccleve. In 1900-1901 there was 
a presentation to him and other courtesies, in 
honour df his seventy-fifth birthday. 


Furiiivars Inn# See Inns of Court. 
Fiirriickabad* See Farukhabad. 

Furs* Under the name of furs may be included 
the .skins of almost all those animals which, for the 
sake of protection against ^old, have for a covering 
an under layer of a soft, woolly or downy texture, 
through which grows in most instances an upper 
om? of a more bristly or hairy nature ; some by 
nature possess more o'f the under coat, and others 
m«)re of tin; upper, the proportion varying consider- 
ably in difiereiit animals and countries. In winter 
the fur becomes thicker in its growth, thereby im- 
jiroving the quality and value for commercial pur- 
|K>ses ; young animals too ]M)ssess thicker coats 
than full grown one.s. In some instances the under- 
fur .alone is useil in manufactnring, whilst the 
upper hairs are removed— e.g. in the fur-seal. 

’I'he niore general u.se of furs in all civilised 
countries has m.ade the fur-trade of th(^]u-eseiit d.ay 
of even greater importance than in those llourishing 
days when the fur-traders were the chief pioneers 
of the North American continent: the quantities 
of m.anv fur-bearing anim.als have vjistly i»kcreased, 
espeidaMy of those rather small mannnals which 
seem to thrive and breed quickly in the proximity 
of settlements ; the larger ones, on the otlier hand, 
such .as bears, beavers, \'c., will in cour-so of time, 
if not protected, become generally rc?dnce«l in 
numbers, a fate which seems to have overtaken tJie 
builalo or North American bi.son. 

The chief supply of furs is obtained from Siberia 
and the northern parts of Noi th Amorica, and, as 
these tracts are for the greater part of the year 
frost bound, the fur-bearing animals enjoy a com- 
jiaratively unmolested life ; the fur, therefore, 
p<)ws thickly during the winter se.ason, and is 
in its best c.ondition when t he animal is trai)i>ed in 
the spring; large qu.antities also of the smaller 
s<»rts are found iii the L’nitetl States ; Europe juo- 
duces immense numbers of common furs, such as 
r.abbits, hares, foxes, <X:c., besides the more valu- 
able stone and bauin (tree) martens, though the 
larger .animals have almost disaiipeared as the 
countries have become more and more cleareil and 
inhabitijtl ; South America yields nutrias and chin- 
chillas ; whilst Australia exports rabbits, opossums, 
ami kangaroos, ami Africa monkey and leojiard 
skills. Nearly all fur-skins are. brought to the 
market in the raw or undressed state. 

The two leailing companies arc tlie Hmlson B.ay 
(k)mp.any (q.v.), established in 1670, .ami the North 
American Fnr-sealing (’omp.any since IS'.M); the 
Fur Uomj»aiiy of New York, the North-west (^un- 
]»any, ami the Rnsso-American (.’onii»any of M(»s- 
cow once hehl important positions, but they have 
long since lieen broken up or amalgamated. ’I’lie 
Skinner.s’ (\)nii)any of London, one of the city com- 
panies or guihfs, formerly ])ossessed many ancient 
privileges and rights in connection with the fur- 
trader, but these are now in abeyance. The collec- 
tions of fur.s of the two first-named companies, 
together with l.arge quantities consigned from 
numerous private tnwlers, .are annually oirere<l in 
London for public auction in .lanuary ami March, 
with a smaller sale in June ; periodical sales during 
the year aro held besides ol Australi.aii, African, 
and other fur-skins. Many important fairs take 
phice on the C<»ntinent and in Asia, of which the 
chief are at Leipzig in (lermany (.at Faster ami 
Michaelmas), Nijni Novgorod and Irhit in Russia, 
and smaller ones at Frankfort (Uormany), Ishim 
and Kiakhta (both in Siberia). 

Following i.s a list of the principal fur producing 
.animals, with a few of the nn)st interesting and 
iiiqiortant facts in connection with them >vith 
regard to the fur- trade ; the values are those for 
the raw skins in the years 1890-95 : 
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{Tuxidm amencunu ). — Tlio linehaired 
kind, used for fur i)urj»oses, comes from North 
AnuM-iea— value, Gd. tu‘2‘Js. ; whilst the coarse hrist ly- 
haircil skins ( J/c/i.v i((.rns), utilised for brushes, are 
iiiij[>oi‘ted from Kussia, lk)snia, and Bulgaria; 
value, 2s. to ‘2s. 6d. « 

Bhiek IJear ( Uraifs inncriruniis) j'iehls tlio well- 
known fur which is seen on the headgear of the 
(hianU; also jtmeh esteemed as a general fur, as 
it is long, hlaek. glossy, and thick. About 14,01)0 
skins are im|>orled annually from Canada, Alaska, 
and j>art of the Cnileil Slates, values ranging from 
‘2s. fi.»r very ciiiamon to as iiiiich as .t*14 for he.st. 
The Brown or Isabella Bear is a variety of the 
al»o\'e. llie value considerably Jiigln*r, and quantity 
iniportt‘d much le.ss. The ItiLssian Bear (lysit.f 
ftrrfos')^ the Gri/zly Bear ( [^. /turnbil/a) from 
North America, and the white Polar Bear {l\ 
nh<tri(iintis) fn)m the Arctic regions likewise 
po‘<sess skins of consMerable value. 

Beaver ijtistur cttmtilt nsis) has a rich brown fur, 
but is more generally known in its ‘plucked’ «)r 
‘unbaired’ state (with the long hairs removed); 
the mo.>^ valuable are quite black in colour; the 
fur has lieshles a good appearance when dyed. In 
fi»rmer times beaver fur was used in the iiianu- 
facture of hats, but is now almost supersede<l by 
silk. Kxporteil from North America in quantities 
of about loO.OiX) skins annually. Value, from Gs. 
to GOs., acconliiig to (piality. 

rhinchilla {(.'UimihUhi chin- 

chilla is the linest ami most delicate of all furs, 
extremely soft to the touch, and the colour hltiish- 
gray ; the best comf3 from Peru, a good skin being 
worth 4()s. ‘ Bastard ’ chincliillfis are less valuable, 

and only w«n’th from Gd. to *2s. apiece. 

Ermine ( .l/^/.y^7t< <;/•/// //if a* ). — Colour of fur while 
(ill it-s winter eoat), with the exception of the tip 
of the tail, uliicli is black. Tlie JUiimal is widely 
distriliiitc<l ; the chief suppli(*s from Siberia. The 
fur is no longer restricted to royalty as in olden 
times. \'alue, about Is. Miniver is eriiiiiio fur 
with black sjioLs of lamb skin sewn in. 

Eislier or Pekan pennrmti). — A North 

American fiir; value, 13s. to 70s. Used alnio.st 
exclusively by the Uu>sians. 

Eitch or INdecat {Mustda pHtorius)^ from tier- 
many, Holland, and Denmark. Use<l in England 
fi»r civic rolxrs. Value, ‘2s. to 5s. 

Blue Vn\ {Vnlpas /ra/oy/a^v). —Colour, a more or 
less l)rownish-bliio, or deep slate at its best. About 
3<X>0 skins are imported annually from North 
AiiH.Ticfi, V.alue, 45s. to *200s. 

Cros.*, E<ix ( 6V////.V /a//v/.y). - Similar to the .silver 
fo.\, but redder in line, and tliere i.s generally a 
darker shade of colour across the shoulders, forming 
a sort of CIOS'!, whence the name is derived. 4’bi.s 
fur loo is mostly worn in Kiis*.ia. Yearly collec- 
tion about 7000; prices, from Os. t«) Ills. 

(Jray Eox(C'. vlrijInianiiH), Kitt Eox {C. velox). 
— Both of a grayish <;olour, and from North 
America, the former from the Lrnite«l States; 
value, lid. to 4s. 9d., ami importation 30,WX). 
Value of tlie kitt fox about 2s. 

lied Eox (C. — General line, of a sandy 

red, althoiigb a few from Minnesota arc quite light 
in (Milour, almost while, others again from Kam- 
chatka are of a brilliant red. Chiefly worn as a 
fur in Turkey and eastern countries of Ehirope; 
about G0,000 to 80,000 skins are collected annually 
ill North America ami Kamchatka; prices range 
from 3s. to 30s. Some 100,000 of a similar but less 
valualde variety are caught in Europe.' 

Silver Eox {C, fntvus)^ thti rarest of the three 
vaiieties of the American fox (in some districts 
red, cross, jincl silver foxes are found in the 
same litter), is princh>ally obtained from Alaska, 
Columbia, and the Hudson Bay Territory. Tlic 


(iohmr is silvery black, occasionally brownish, the 
tip of the tail always white ; aiierfecily black skin 
(sometimes termed Black Eox) will fetch up to 
£170, a .silvery one from .i’ll to £20. The majority 
are bought by Uiissia, the annual importation into 
London being only about ‘2000 skins. 

Wliite Fox {Vulpcs hujopus) is in natural his- 
tory the same animal as tlic Blue Eox, and like- 
wise an exp(Misive fur ; a [uire white is its fine.st- 
colour; the discoloured are us(*d for dyeing hlaek, 
brown, silvery black, ami slate bine, tlie hist two 
ill imitation of silver and hlue-fox fur. Value,. 
iindyc<l, 4s. to 34s. Quantity annually imported, 
(KKK) to 17,000. 

Ifare ( Lrjttfs curvp((>ffs). -'/’Jie ordinary gray are 
from all j)arts of Eiiroj/eand largely nswrfor felting 
]>urposcs ; ill high latitudes the fur becomes a juire 
white in winter-time, and a large quantity of this 
sort is exportetl from Russia, some of wJiich are 
dyeil to imitate other more valuable furs. 

"Koala or Australian Bear {Phascolnrctnn cine- 
/r//.¥), a common woolly fur, used for rugs, i'tc. 

Kolinsky {Musivla sihirims), a sjwcies of marten 
from Siberia, the tails of wliich arc veu v valuable 
for artist.s’ brushes (known ns red saW). The 
colour of the fur is light yellow. 

Lambs {Oris rr/vV.v). — Persian lamb, iiatiirally 
black, but dyed the same colour to bide the white 
leather umlerneatb, is worn by ladies and on 
gentlemen's coat collars, and often wrongly termeil 
Astraklian, which is a greatly inferior sort of 
lamb, cbiclly worn in f'anada, worth only from Is. 
to ‘2.H. Gd., whereas a Persian lamb fetc'bes from 7s. 
to 2‘2s. when dyed. The collection of the latter is 
about 2(K),0()0, and is imported from Persia ; the 
Astrakhan is from Ast rakiian in Russia : a similar 
skin to the Persian lamb, tbougli commoner, is 
called Shiraz, from Shiraz in Soulh IVrsia ; Bok- 
liarens come from Bokhara, IJkrainer lambs from 
the Ukraine district, and gray Crimmers from the 
Urimcji. Large numbers of white lambs from 
we.stcrn Europe and Buenos Ayres are used for 
glove and boot linings ; the wliite Iceland Jamb 
as a children’s fur. 

TjCopards [Fclis panhis) are imjiorled from 
Africa and India for rugs, &c. (value, lOs. to 35s. ); 
tigers too from India (a good skin worth about 
£4 ) ; more valuable and thicker furred varieties of 
both animals are found in China, values about £7 
to £1*2 and £10 to £G() respectively. 

Lynx (/»’. cfinadcufiia ). — The Vur Is of a light- 
brown colour, with a light silvery top on the back, 
that on the under part, long, .‘<oft, and spotted ; 
about 30,000 to 80,W>0 are imported yearly from the 
Dominion of Canada, (’alifornia, and Alaska. 
Both the annual inqiurtaiion and market price 
lluctuaie considerably. Value, from 10s. to 34s. 

Marten amenmnus). A good and old- 

iashiunetl fur, now slowly recovering its value. The 
generial colour U a rich brown, some skins nearly 
black, others again quite pale ; the fur is light and 
soft, and generally eonshlcred one of the best for 
wear, appearance, price, and durability ; the tails 
are hushy and much used for iniiirs, &c., a few 
iitillseil for line artists’ hrushes. About 100,0^ 
are trapped in North America, tlie finest in 
Lahrotlor, East Maine, &c. Prices vary from Gs. * 
to 708. for very choice ; an average juice is about 
20 m. to 30s. "Large miaiitities of Stone Martena 
{Mmtela foina) and Baum or Pino Martens (ilf. 
Martes) are collected in liurojie. 

Mink {Mmtda Visoii)^ a water animal inhabiting 
Canada, the United States, and Alaska ; its fur is 
brown and short, though quite dark in colour and 
fine in some districts, such as Labrador, Nova 
Scotju, &e., but light brown and e/iarse in others. 
Annual importation, about 300,000 to 400,000; 
value, from h*. to 268. for very prime. • 
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Black Monkey {Colob iis vellerosus) possesses a 
long, black, silky fur, Us present value being from 
3.S. to 10s., a fairly liigli ]>riee compared ^villi its 
usual worth. About 50,000 to 100,000 are imported 
every ye.ar from the west coast of Africa. The 
CJray Monkey (CciropUhcvm dinna) and a few 
othere come as well from Africa. 

Musk-rat or Musquash a North 

American fur, about tliree 'iiiillion.s of which are 
imoorted yearly, and use<l in nearly all countri<?s, 
either * natural ’ or ‘ phicked ’ and dyed, when it 
makes a common imitation of seal. The fur was 
formerly used for felting purposes. A black 
variety found in Delawiare is also u.sed as a fur, 
but in smaller quantities. \'alue of former, Od. 
to Is. Od. 

Nutria orCoyjiii Uat {Mifoisotamus coyjms)^ from 
South America; the fur, when ‘ unhaired,’ forms a 
cheap substitute for beaver. Value, 8d. to Is. 9d. 

Australian Opossum {l^hfdatifjhtu vidpimt)^ a 
fur much in vogue on account of its cheapness and 
bluish-gray natural tint ; many are manufactured 
when flyed vfuious shades. Some 2,000,000 are 
imported every year. Price from Od. to 2s. ;id. 

.^Uiierican Opossinn {JJidclphi/s vinjhiUiiiu)^ an 
entirely dillerent fur from the foregoing, with 
longer upper hairs of a silver-gray colour. Impor- 
tation, 200,000 to ;i00,000; value Id. to 2s. Tid. 

Sea ()tt(jr {Enitydra Lidris), so abundant .some 
years ago, has now sadly diminished in numbers 
owing to indiscriminate .slaughter in former years, 
only a thousand i»r two being no>v taken annually 
at or near the Aleutian Islands. Its skin brings 
the highe.st individual price of all furs, and even 
as much as £225 has been paid for a single skin; 
onlinary valiuis are from .£20 to £70. The fur is 
den.s(*, rich, rather long, and line, of a dark-brown 
colour, the most highly valued skin.s po.sse.ssing 
silvery hairs. Cliielly worn in llussia. 

Ott(M' ( Lutrd vaiirnh'itaia) is chaiucteriscid by the 
stoutness and density of its fur, which is somewhat 
short like seal ; use<l in most countries either in 
the natural state or ‘unhairod,’ and sometimes 
dyed. The general colour is from light to dark 
brown or almost black ; the linest skins come from 
Nova Scotia and Labrador ; about 1G,(K)0 arc im- 
p<irte*l annually from North America, though otters 
arc found noaily all over the world. Prices range 
from 9s. to 95s. for Ixjst. 

Rabbit ( ctinividiis)^ from its Veast quanti- 
ties (ju’obably about ten to twenty million skins 
are u.setl annually), is the most widely known fur 
in all countries, in all sluipcs and form.s, both 
*naturar and dyed; when clipped and dyed it 
forms an inferior imitation of fur-.seal, Th 
greater portion of the Australian importation 
(about 6000 bales, containing each about 200 
dozen) is usctl for felting in the manufacture of 
hats, i'src. ; the fur when cut off for this purpose is 
termed ‘ coney- wool.’ 

Raccoon ( Provyon lotor) yiehls a scrvicctable fur ; 
price from hs. (id. to 7s. 2 )er skin, the best dark | 
coloured from 10.s. to 2()s. The colour is gi’iay or 
dark gray, of Urn with a brownish -yellow tinge ; 
the Lir is widely used in both * natural ’ and dyed 
states. About '400,000 to 500,000 skins are yearly 
imported from the ITnitcjl States. 

Russian Sable {Musfela zibellina)^ the most 
costly of all furs, considcriim the small size of the 
skin ; the quality extremely fine. The darkest 
arc the most valuable ; the usual colour an umber 
brown and less red than marten fur. Some of the 
finest Yakutsk skins have realised up to .£45 
apiece (wholesale ])ricc), but a more ordinary value 
is from 40s. to 90s. Al>out 5000 to 6000 are sold 
every year in London, of which many come from 
Kamch^itka and Okhotsk. 

Fur - seal ( Callorhinm tirsinus ). — The chief 


supply of the Alaska seal is from the Pribylov 
Lslands in the Behring Sea, and the take is now 
regulated by a treaty of 1S04 between Britain and 
the United States, which, after years of acrid 
disputing, settled a close time and the numljer 
of seals to be taken bj either i»arty to the 
arrangement. Ja 2 )an and the adjacent seas pro- 
duce fur-.sea1s ; imany are also taken at (^ape 
Horn and Lobos Island, but the former great lisii- 
eries in the South Sea.s are nearly exhaustc*! ; the 
Antarctic skins (of which 834 came to London in 
1892, 45 in 1893, and none in 1894) are still 
reckoned the bast (see Seal). In the salted 
stale they are very unsightly and dirty ; the lii-st 
proce.s.s in their iireparatimi, which is almost 
entirely carried on in London, is ‘ blubbering* 
( removing su 2 )crlluous hit, A'c.), and the subsequent 
ones, wasliing, ‘ nnhairing* (i.e. removing the long, 
coarse, or ‘water’ hairs), leathering, dyeing, shav- 
ing the pelt, and machining, which* last takes 
away all trace of the ‘water’ hairs, leaving the 
soft velvety under-fur so well known and justly 
aj»j»rcciatcd. 

Variiuis other seals, such as the Comiiton Seal 
( Vhocit viltdintt), Greenland Seal {P. yrecidaiidivd\ 
Fetid Seal { P. fcfidtt), arnl Hooded S(!al {Cysfo- 
phora criatidu)^ though chiefly caught for the .siake 
of their oil ami hides, arc made u.se of in the fur- 
trade, under the names of SnoUed Hair Seals, 
Bluebacks, and Whitecoats, tlio two last named 
when dyed. The Greenland, Fetid, and Hooded 
.seals are taken in large numbers by the Dundee 
whalers on the ice-floes near Greenland and New- 
foundland, and it ha.s been a common delusion 
that these ani fur-seals, which arc, however, gener- 
ally killed on land. 

Skunk {Meph'dh wcph'dinift) has greatly in- 
creased as an article of commerce in the trade 
.since 1880, w’hereas forty years b(*fore it was hanlly 
known to fur-trader.s, being consideretl of little or 
no value from the great drawback in its ]>owerful 
odour, but this has now to a great extent been 
overcome. The colour varie.s from almost white 
to a rich black, according as the two white stripes 
are more or Jess 2 )ronounced. About 50(),()(K) to 
600,000 skins are trapj^ed in the central jitarts 
of the United States, a small quantity in the 
Dominion of Canada. Value, 6d. to 11s. fid. 

Squirrel {Sviurua vulgaris ). — About three mil- 
lions are collected yearly in Siberia and in i»art of 
Ru.ssia in Europe ; the chief trade for dressing the 
skins and making them into the well-known cloak 
linings is at Weissenfels in German}’. The tails 
fetch an enormous jirice for making into boas ; a 
few too are used for artists’ brushes. Values vaiy 
from a few pence to about Ls., though the skins are 
sold in the trade by the hundred. 

Wolf. — The line.st and largest {Cau'is lupus ovvi’ 
di'ut(dis) come from Labrador and the Churchill 
district ; the colour of these is sometimes white or 
blue, besides the ordinary gri/.zletl colour. Vahie, 
7s. 6d. to 105s., and much esteemed for sleigh 
robe.s. A smaller species, the Prairie Wolf ( C. 
lalrans), is found in larger quantities in the United 
States ; worth only 4.s. fid. to .Ss. A large number 
of the large, coarse Russian AVolf (U. lupus) are 
u.sed as w3l in the fur-triule. 

AA’^olverino ( Gulo luscus)^ a good fur, from Canada, 
Alaska, and Siberia, of a rather long, coai-se 
de.scrir)tion, with a large more or lc.s.s deep bro>vn 
‘ saddle ’ mark on its back in the centre of a i)aler 
band, with deep brown again boyoml. Value, 8s. 6<1. 
to 36s. ; quantity annually imported, about 3000. 

The usual mode of dressing fuis is by steeping 
them in linuor for a sliort time, after which the 
pelts are * neshed * over a sharp knife (to get rid of 
the excess of fat, &c. ), and suu.so(] uently dried off ; 
tliey are next trodden by the feet in tubs of warm 
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sawdust anti common Gutter, by wliich means the It affords a wholesome fodder, especially when 
pelt or leather is rendered supple ; the skin is young, or when its thorns are artiticially bruised ; 
finished in dry sawtlust, and beaten tmt. 

Ikjrtaiii furs, such Jis beaver (now to a limited i 


extent), nutria, hare, and rabbit, are used in the 
manufacture hats ajul other felted fabrics, for 
which purposes tlie under-fur alone is retained ; 
it is cut off from the j)elt, separated from the 
upper hair, anti felted together by mciuis of various 
macliiiiery Hat). 

Filrsf. See rmxcK. 

Filrst, Jyi JUS, (leriiian Orientalist, was l>orii of 
.lewish parentage, I'ith Maiy 1803, at Zerkowo, in 
Posen. Ktlueated on the strictly orthodox rabbin- 
ical and Hebrew literature, he felt constrained, on 
proeeeiling to Horliii to study oriental languages and 
theology in ltS*23, to discard the intelleetual pabulum 
of his fathers for the more stimulating results <if 
modern scientific investigation. In 1833 he .settled 
as i^rivat (h cvut at Leipzig, ami in 1864 heeanie 
protessor of the Aramaic and Taliiiiidic Languages, 
a post he held down to Ids death on 9tli February 
1873. Aimmg Ids numerous and u-seful writings 
may be^ mentioned ].t'hri)€bUnde dcr Arnmiiisrhnt 
Idiome (1833) ; a juaisewortliy edition of Hiixtorfs 
Hebrew and (_’hahlee Foneordance (1837-40); Dk 
Jmfisf'/un lief itjions- fthiloaophen des Mittcftrlters i 
(1843); (iesihirfitc </er J uden in Asicn (1849);' 



Fig. 1. — (^onimon Furze ( UJfX enro}XPy}i), 


Bihliotlnva J itdaim (1849-63); llehridsrhes und 
Chiddfiisclics llftndu'orfrrfjnch (1831-34; translated 
by Dr S. Davidson, oth ed. 1883); find Gesr/iicbft! 
t/er Bddisc/irn Litrratnr und des Jiidisch-llcllcn- 
tsvhen Sr/iri/fthums (1867-70). 

FllrsteilwaldCf a town of Pru.ssia, on the 
Spree, 30 miles SK. of llerliti. There are important 
breweries, a large malting hoiise, &c. Pop. (1873) 
9688; (1890) 12,934. 

Filrtll^ a manufacturing town of Bavaria, is 
situated at the eontliience of the Kednitz ami the 
Pegnitz, 3 miles N W. of Nuremberg l»y the earliest | 
(lernian railway (1833). It is famous for its iidrrors, | 
bronze colours, tinsel, lead ]>eneils, combs, optical 
iristnjimmls, metal toys, wares of beaten gold, 
silver, and oilier leaf-metal, turnery wares, furni- 
ture, stationery, and chieory. 'Flie town lias also 
some large brewtuies, and an extensive foreign 
tia-le. Po|>. 1 1873 ) 27,3t)0 ( 19(K) ) 54,820, of whom 

8713 were ( ‘atliolies and 3175 dews. The town was 
burned to the ground in 1634 and 1680, It fell to 
Bavaria in 1S06. 

Fury and llrrla SIrait, in 70’ N. lat., 
separates Melville Peninsula from rockburn Lsland, 
am! connects Fox Channel with the Gulf of 
Boothia. It was discovered by Parry in 1822, and 
named after his ships. 

Furz^'i ( i-irr), a Kiiropean genus of very 
branched and tliorny sliruhs, with linear sharply- 
pointed leaves, solitary flowers, and two-lipjMMl 
calyx, belonging to the order Leguminosa*, sub- 
order Papilionacrea*. The t^unmon Furze {U. 
furojnt'us)^ als<i calle*! Whin and (iorse, is coiiimoii 
in many of the soutlimm ]»arts of Europe ami in 
Britain, although not reaching any considerable 
deviation, and often sufl’ering from the fn»st of 
severe winters ; wln?reas in mild seasons its flowers 
may be seen all winter, lienee the old proverb, 

‘ Love is out of season when the furze is out 
of Idossom. ’ It i.s lienee scarcely known in any of 
the iiortiiern parts of the (.’oiitinent ; and Linmens 
is said to have burst into exelamatioii.s of graU^ful 
rapture when he first saw Wimbledon Common 
covered with furze bushes glowing in the pro- 
fusion of their rich golden flowers. Fn rze is 
someAiiiics planted for hedges, but occupies great 
breadth of ground without readily acquiring suf- 
ficient strength ; nor is it thickened by cutting. 


it i.s also useful for slieej) in winter, and on 
this a<‘eount is burned <lowii to tin; ground by 
.slieep-farmers when its stems be- 
come t(M> high and woody, so - 

that a .supiily Of green succulent 
shoots may be secured. Furze 
is also esteemed as a cover for 
rabldts, foxes, »S:c. A double- 
flowering variety is common in jpN Qy 
ganlens. A very beautiful variety afljjK 

called Irish Furze ( f/. strirtus of 
s<»rne botanists ) is rmnarkablc for I 

its dense, conijiaet, and erect m 

branches ; the Dwarf Furze ( U. f 

nanus) is perhaps also a mere m 

The seetUing whin is of interest 
as bearing two or more ternate ^ p 
leaves just after the rotyliMlons. 

Tliese arc followed by sinqde Fig. 2. 

leaves, as in a shoot of broom, Seedling Furze : 
and thereafter the characteristic cotylrilona ; ft, 
spiiiv leaves and branches soon liratiuii rot leaves, 
hegiii to aiipear (see fig. 2, and erding leaves, 
compare those of seedlings in simplo. 

A(’ACia). 

Flisail or Pfsan, a port of Gorca, on the SE. 
.shore of the ptuiinsula, came from the 16th century 
onwards more and more under .Ja])ancse influence, 
hi 1870 it was formally openeil to Japanese trade, 
and soon after f.o all nations. At the outbreak of 
the war between Japan anti China (1894-95) the 
bulk of the population (6t)CK)) w(mc .Tapanese, who 
still (though Biissian intluencc begins to tell) have 
the trade in their bands. The imports (chiefly 
Maiiclie.stcr goods, salt, and Japanese wares) have 
an annual value of over 1,000,000 tl oil ars ; the ex- 
ports (rice, beans, hides, &c.), of 1,3(K),000 dollars. 

Flisaro, Lakk of, a small lake of Italy, 
11 miles W. from Naples, calleil by the Romans 
Arhcnisia Pains; it is near the site of the ancient 
(hinue, and during the Roman empire its banks 
were .stmlded with vilbus. Numerous reiiiains of 
massive buildings, houses, and tombs are still to be 
seen in the nciglibourhood. The water (>f tlie lake 
is brackish. Oysters have been cultivated hero 
.since the time o^ the Romans. 

Fuse* Fusee* Sec Fuze. 
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Fusel or Fouscl Oil, known also as 1»otato 
Spirit, is a frequent imi)urity in sjdrits distilleJ 
from fermented potatoes, barley, rye, to which 
it communicates a peculiar and olleiisive odour and 
taste, and an iin wholesome property. Bein^ les^ 
volatile than cither alcoiiol or water, it accumulates 
in the last portions of the distilltMl liquor. It is 
principally formejl in the fermentation of alkaline 
or neutral liquids, hut does not occur in acidulous 
fermen tin;' tliiids which contain tartaric, racemic, 
or citric acid. 1 1 mainly consists of a suhstaiicc t<» 
which chemists have mven the name of amylic 
alcohol, whose composition is represented by the 
formula It is a colourle,ss limpid fluid, 

wdiich has a persistent and oppressive odour and a 
hurnin;' taste. It is only sparin;'ly soluble in 
w’ater, hut may he mixed with alcohol, ether, and 
the essentLal oils in all pro]iortioiis. Any whisky 
winch produces a milky apnearance, when mixed 
with four or live tiimjs its volume of water, may he 
suspected to contain it. Fusel oil is used for iliak- 
in;' pear essence (amylic acetate — for the so-callod 
‘pear-drops’), essential oils, and pateut varnishes, 
and as a sol veil t for harks. See A LC< ) 1 1 OL, VVii i s k v. 

Fuseli, Hknky, or more properly Johann 
Heinrich Fiissli, a portrait-painter amr art-critic, 
was horn at Zurich, 7th Fehruarv J742. In the 
course of a visit to Kn;^'land lie became cacqiiainted 
in I7fi7 with Sir Joshua JteynoJds, wJio encoura;'ed 
him to devote liimself to paintin;'. Accordiii;,dy 
lie proce(?ded to Italy in 1770, wh<?rc he remained 
for ei;;ht years, stmlyin^f in particular the works 
of Michael An.y:elo, and enj<iyin;( the society of 
Winckclmann and Mcn;'s. After his return to 
En;;laml he w.os ehjcted in 17tM) a member of the 
Koyal Acadcmiy, where, nine years later, he h<?- 
camc professor of Fainf in;'. ITe die<l at INitney, 
near London, IGth April 1S25. His paintiu;<:s, 
Rome 200 ill number, include ‘The Ni;'htmare’ 
(17H1), and two series to illustrate Shakespeare’s 
and Milton’s works respectively. As a painter 
Fuseli was hohl in conception, his ima;>'inatioii 
reachin;' up to the loftiest levtds of ideal inven- 
tion ; his li;'ures were full of life and ener;^v; 
and lis ]uctun*s were often wrou;;ht under tlie 
poetic inspiration of the mystery of the super- 
natural. They are, however, too frequently deli- 
rieiit in careful workmanship, the execution havin;' 
been hurried and rash. His I.rclurcs on Paintrm 
(1820) contain some of the host art-criticism in 
the En;'lish lanp:ua;'e. His literary works, with 
a narrative of his life, were published by Knowles 
(3 vols. Lend. 1831 ] 

Fusible HletaL n-n alloy which melts at a 
temperature below that of hoilin;' >vater. It eon- 
sists of a mixture of several metals, of which 
bismuth is the most important. The followiu;^ 
are examples : 

MultD at 

4 bismuth, 2 li*fni, 1 tin, anrl 1 cinlininm . ..OO’.'i® C. (MT F.). 

6 bisirmth, 3 h'snl, nml 1 tin eVO” C. (107" F.y 

8 bisiimtb, 3 Ir.'ul, iukI 3 tin 04’r»'' C. (202* F.). 

Both oil account of its meltin;' at a low tempera- 
ture and of its iiropcrty of ex pandin;' as it cools, 
fusible metal is valuable for several i»iirj>osc\s in 
the arts. It is used in stereotyping, in taking 
casts of medals and of woodcuts, ami in testing 
the finish of dies. It has also been eriqdoyed for 
making anatomical casts, and a peculiar kiml of 
it was used for making Rafety-]»lugH for steam- 
boilers. For the latter purpose it melts when tlie 

f »ressiire of the steam becomes dangerously liigli. 
t was found, however, that the alloy underwent 
some cliange, by being kept long heated to near 
its melting-point, which i*endered it unsuitable. 

Fusiliers were formerly soldiers arnieil with a 
lighter fusil or lumsket than tlie rest of the army ; 


hut at present all regiments of fmit carry the same 
pattern of rille. Fusilier is therefore siiiiply lau his- 
torical title borne by a few regiments of the British 
army -viz. tlie Nortnumberlaiid, Koyal, Lanca-sliire, 
Koyal Scots, Koyal Welsh, Koyal Iiiniskilling, 
Koyal Irish, Koyal Munster^ Koyal Dublin, besides 
regiments in the native army of British India. 

Fiisloiu Fusibility. S(?e Melting-point. 

Flisiyailia (iwoperly Fnji-mn), a sacred vol- 
cano, the loftiest iiiouiitaiii of Japan, stands on the 
main island, about 00 miles SW. of Tokio, and 
rises some 12,400 feet above sea-level, with a crater 
r>(K) feet deep. Its last eruption was in 1707. 
The cone is free from snow only in July — Sep- 
tember, when thousands of wbite-rolied Buddhist 
pilgrims make the ascent easily enough. 

Fust* Johann, with (lutenberg ami Schbffer 
formed the so-called ‘Grand Tyjjograiihical Trium- 
virate ‘ at Main/ betwcMUi 1450 bud 1406. Dr Faust 
(q.v.) has sometimes been coiifoundcd>with him. 
See Frinting. 

Fitstel d€5 €oii1aiijy:€^s* Numa Denis, was 
horn at Faris_ 18th March 1830, ami after lilliiig 
chairs successively at Amiens, Farjs, and Str;is- 
burg, was transferrerl in 1875 to the licole Normale 
at Faris, and became a member of the Institute in 
the same jV'ear. He died Seplemher 12, 1880. His 
earlier uri tings, Mcmoirc snr Pile tlr Chio (1857) 
ami Pohfhe^ on la O'/v.Vr ronifuise jntr Ics Poniains 
(1858), hiul hanlly i>rcpai*cd the reading public for 
the altogether exceptional imiuntance of his bril- 
liant hook La Cil^ antique (1804 ; JOtli ed. J8S5), 
which threw a flood of fresh light on the social 
ami religious institutions of anti(|uity. The work 
was crowned by the h'rench Acatlcmy, ns was also 
his ]>rofoundly learned and luminous Jlisfoirr drs 
Institutions pol'itiqncs de Paneiemn', Franve i. 
1875). 

Fustian is a nanu* given to certain kinds of 
heavy cotton fabrics, including moleskin, velvend, 
velveteen, l)cav(»rteeii, corduroy, and other varieties. 
They are chielly used for mcirs ap]»arel, and are 
nearly all of the mitiirc of velvet, hut in the casi* of 
corduroy the loops forming the ]ule are uncut. 
Fustian cloth witli a velvet ]>ile is first woven on 
the loom, after which the surface weft thr€»ads are 
.siiecessively cut, brushed, or teazled, and singt*«l on 
a liot iron cylinder. The cloth is then bleached 
ami dyed. According to the ]>articuhir kiml of 
fustian, the face is croppc»d or shorn either before 
or after it is dyed. See ^"ELVKT. 

Fustic* The dyestuff sometimes termed (Hd 
Fustic is the wood of Marlum tinvtoriay hut the 
tree is also called Monts tinvtorifi. It is a native 
of Brazil, Mexico, and tlie West Indies. Formerly 
this dye-wood or its extract was largely used for 
dyeing wool yellow, or for llie yellow portion of 
coiiijMiund colours, hut, like most other vegetable 
dyes, its importance lias declined owing to the 
preference now given to coal-tar colours. 'Phe 
name Yomtq Fustic is occasionally given lo flie 
wood of Uhus colittuSy the twigs and leaves of 
which yield a yellow dye, but are much more 
extcnsivcily used as a tanning mateiial. See 
Sfm.vch, Dyeing. 

FllSlISy or SriNDLE-siiEi.L, a genus of (iastero- 
pods, usually referred to the Miirex family. The 
elevated^ spire, the large last whorl, the canal for 
the respiratory siphon, are familiar in the ‘roaring 
huckie (/’. or Neplunen antiqtius)y to which, as 
Wordsworth tells us, the curious child ap}>lies his 
ear and listens for the semorous cadences of the 
native sea. This common sjiecies is often dredged 
with oystei-s, vS:c., ami used lor bait, or even eaten. 
The shell, generally about G inches long, is or was 
used for a lamp iii the cottages of the Shetland 
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fishernion. Tlie nests or e^jg-casos are oiirioiis, liko 
those of the Whelk (q.v.). F. colosscus imxWmi a 
foot long : F. turfoni, from Scjuborongh, Ls a 
lic?.*Lsiire of coiichologists. 

Fllta Jalloil, a large area uinlor Frcneh pro- 
tection lying NK. of Sjprra Leone, ami forming the 
* hinterland ' to the French coast-colony of Itivici 
dll Sud. The area is given at 30, 0(K) sq. in., iwid 
the pop. (who are Fulahs) at 600,000. It is a 
hilly, healthy country, lying round a lofty moun- 
tain iiKuss, and contains some of the head-streams 
of the Oamhia, the Senegal, and the Niger. 

&c. Sec Fateikjanj, &c. 
Future State. See EsciiATOLorrV. 

Flixe^ a means of igniting an explosive at the 
required instant, whether it is used in hlastin<2 
operations, military demolitions an<l mines, or iis j 
the Imrsting-eliarge of a shell or Ikunh (q.v. ). In j 
the former eases electricity would generally he ' 
u>etl, hut Iir.r hasty military ilemolitions lUckfonr 
fuze is employed in the Itiiti'^h army. It is of two 
kimls—‘ instantaneous’ ainl ‘ordinary,’ the lii-st 
hurning at 30 a sec<»nd, the oth(?r at 3 feet a 
minute." 'I’lie * <)r<linary ’ eonsists of a train of gnn- 
powiler in layers of tai^e covered with gutta perclia: 
III the ‘instantaneous,’ which is distinguisned hy 
orossi'd threads of orange worsted outside, cpiick 
iiiateli takes the plaee of the gunpowder. Fowder 
hose is sometimes used when no other fuze is avail- 
able. It is made of strips of linen, forming, when 
lilled with powder, what is called a ‘ sausage,’ to 
1 inch in <liameter. 

The fuzes used for shells are of a i<»tally diOerent 
character and of many patterns. They are of two 
classes, thos(* which tlepeml for their action upon 
the rale of luirning of the composition in them, 
called * time '-fuzes, ami those which hurst the 
sliell on its striking the target, ground, or water, 
called ‘ pcrciis>ion ’-fuzes. In the British army 
tiiiic-fiizes are hollow truncated cones of hecch- 
wood, carrying a column of fuze- 
composition which burns at a fixed 
rate —marks and figures on the 
outside show twentieths of a 
second or less, ami imlicato where 
the hole must he made by a fuze- 
borer in order that the flame may 
have access through it to the 
bursting charge, and so open the 
shell at the (lesired instant iluring 
its (light. They are chielly used 
with Shraunel Shell (q.v.) ami 
mortars. Their length varies from 
3 to 6 inches, and they arc fixetl 
in to the lu'ad of the sliell before 
fi ring. The tliickucs.s of iron w'oiild 
prevent the pjtssage of the flame 
through the hole made hy the borer 
ill the shorter fuzes, and therehn-fe 
two or more powder channels arc 
made in tliem, parallel to the 
fuze-compONiiion, to coiumunieate its llame to the 
bnrsting charge. In guns having windage the 
fuze is ignited hy the llame of the cartridge en- 
velojdng the shell, and quh'kmatch is placwl on 
the top of the fuze to facilitate this. A metal cover 



protects the quickmatch until the last moment, 
and is then torn oft* hy means of a tape provided 
for that purpose. In guns having no windage a 
percussion arrangement is placed in the head of the 
fuze, so that the shock of discharge may ignite 
the fuze-composition. Fig. 1 show's a s€?ction of 
the common time-fuze, through one pow’dcr channel. 
A section of the pcrcussion-fuze designed in 
the Koyal Lahoratorv at Woolwich is sliown 
in fig. ‘2. It is a hoflow gun metal cylinder, a, 
arranged so us to screw into the head of the 
shell. Inside is a movable ju'Hrt or ring, h, of 
Avhite metal driven with fuze eomposition like a 
tuhe, and carrying a pcrcussioii-cai». It has four 
feathers or shoulders projecting from its sides, and 
alMivc these a gun-metal (fuarti, e, fits ronml the 
pellet loosely, so as to prevent the eap of the pellet 
coming into contact with a steel pin w hich jirojects 
downw’ards from the top of the. fuze. A safety pin, 
</, goes through the liize with the same object, 
hut is removed before liring, nnd a Ic'ad jiedlet, 
then closes the aperture left hy its removal. On 
discharge tlit*. shock 
causes tlie "hard to shear 
olf the feathers, and sot 
hack with the pelh't 
against the bottom of 
the fuze. The shock of 
impact on the target or 
ground causes tlu* )>ell<,‘t 
to s«‘t forward, bringing 
the ca]) against the pin. 
igniting the fuze com - 
])ositiou, and bursting 
the shell. l\‘rcu.ssioij- 
fiizes are chiefly used wifli 
Very many others are in 
lions of these two types— e.g. the Slelay’ action 
fuze has )>oth a ]»orcussion and time arrangement, 
.M) Its to hurst the shell all instant after impact. 
All are delicate ami apt to ileteriorato hopelessly 
with age or (exposure to damp. In the American 
))neumatie dYiiamite gun, the shell contains an 
electric battery, ami the circuit is com]dctcd 
by the shell striking (uthcr water or the target. 
'Fylfot. Sec Cross. 

FyilCy Lot'll, a sea loch of Argyllshire, running 
40 miles northward and north-eastward from the 
Bound of Bute to beyond Inveraray. It is 1 to 5 
miles broad, and 40 to 70 fathoms deep. On the 
west side it sends off Loch Oil]) (21 x IJ miles) 
leading to the Ci inan Canal. Loch Fyne is cele- 
brated for its herrings. 

Fyrd, the old English Militia. See Militia. 

Fyzalmd (better Fmzfthad), a city of Oudli, 
OH the Oogrn, 78 miles E. of Lucknow' hy rail. 
Built on part of the site of Ajodhya ( q.v. ), "it waa 
the capital of Uudh from 1760 to 1780, hut is now 
peatly fallen from its old-time siilcndonr, most of 
its Mohammedan 1>iiilding.s being in decay. It 
main tains, however, a trade in o])ium, wheat, and 
rice. INq». ( 1901 ) Including cantonnients, 74,070.— 
The area of Fyzahad dislrlcl is 1728 sq. in., with 
1,216,959 inhahi tan ts ; of Fyzahad dieisiony 12,177 
sq. III., with a i»oi». of 6,t)04,.310. For the capital of 
Badakhshaii, sec Faizarad. 


Fig. 2. 


comiiioii ' SIh'11 ((J.V.). 
use, chicily modifica- 
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is the .seventh letter in the 
lloinan alphahet, aii<l in the 
niuilern alphabets derived from 
it. For tlic liistory of the char- 
acter, and its dillercntiation out 
of C, see Alpiiaiikt and letter 
rpiig earliest inscription in 
I which G is found is the epitaph 
<m Scipio Jhirhatus, which 
Kitsch 1 consid<ns was inscribed not later than 234 
n.i\ The substituthm of (i in the Koinan aljdiabet 
for the disused letter Z, which occupied the seventh 
idace in the old Italic alphabet, is nelieved to have 
been eUcctcjl in the school of Siuirius (.^arvilius, a 
jjframiiiarian who lived at the close of the 3d cen- 
tury li.o. Tu our minuscule which is derived 
from the (Caroline sciript, the two loops <lo not 
b«.‘lon<r to th(» majuscule form G, of which the 
little crook at the top of f' is the sole survival. 
Ill L.atin the sound of //, as in fjauitcoy gvnusty 
ftgp.y was always hard, as in the Kh<rlish got; our 
soft sound, wliich is hc‘ard before c and i in gisty 
gvnevoH.'iy ami gcnlh\ did not come into use in 
Latin before the (ith century A. D. In Kii^^lish this 
soft .sound is contined to wonls of forei;^oi ori;^iii, 
.such as gvni and gotutcfy and is due to French 
inniience. An initial g in words of En^dish origin 
is always hard, even before c, /, and //, as in garcy 
gvty girt% and go. 

The Normans couhl not souml our ic, and substi 
tilted for it go. Hence we have such doublets as 
guardian, and irardniy guantnfre ami ivarranttf. 
Conversely a French g sometimes becomes in in 
English. Thus the old French gauffrr. has j^iveii 
us our wor<l icafer. (4 i.s often softened to y, c, /, 
or a. Thus Old En;^lish genoh is miw cntnigh. 
gdic is alikry git is yrf, gcong is ijonngy hand- 
genrorr. is hatnliirorky suiig is aillg. A final or 
medial g often becomes w or oin ; thus the Old 
English fit go! is now ./h/r/, maga is mainy sorg is 
sorroWy lagu is ItiWy clnhoga is dhoir. Sometimes 
gr disap]»ears altoj'ether, as in the Old En^^llsh gify 
which is now if; is-giccly which is iciclo ; or magiatrry 
which is maker and nihstcr. Before u we occa- 
sionally have an intrusive 7, as in the words 
foreigUy feign. y sorcrcigHy and impregnable. An 
Old Englisli h .sometime.s becomes ghy and then 
lapses to/', as in enough and draught. In the ciuse 
of many * words, such as galCy gety and again y we 
owe to Caxton, under ^lercian inlliiences, the 
restoration of the Old En;'lish y, which for three 
hundred years Ihod in Wessex been gradually 
lapsing into y. 

Gallliro (Ital.), a rock consi.sting essentially 
of the two minerals jdagioclase Felspar (q.v. ) 
and Diallage (q.v.). It shows a thoroughly 
crystalline granitoid texture, with no trace of any 
base. The plagioolase is a basic variety — labratloi*- 
ite being commone.st, but anorthite is also some- 
times present in abundance. The diallage may 
usually be noted by the pearly or tnetalloidal ln.stre 
on its cleavage-planes. It is n.sually either brown- 
ish or dirty green in colour. Olivine is also often 
met with as a constituent of gabbro, and some 
apatite Is almost invariably present. In c<!rt«aiii 
kinds of gabbn) other varieties of pyroxene appear; 


and aniongst other minerals wdiicli occasionally 
ociuir in gabbro may be mentioned hornblende, 
magnesia- mica, magiietite, ilmenitc, quartz. The 
rock is of igneous origin, ami occuis in association 
with the crystalline .schists as large ainorjihous 
nuLsses or bosses. Sometimes also it €appcfir.s in the 
form of thi(‘k sheets and bosses associated with 
volcanic eruptive rocks. 

GabeleiltXy Han.s Gdxon von German 
philologist, was born at AUenburg, 13lh October 
JSO7. Even whilst still a student at Leipzig ami 
( liittingen he spent a large part of his time in the 
study of Cljine.se and Arabic. He then Regan to 
study the Finno-Tartavic languages, and ])ublishcd 
in IS33 his Jidimcnts de, la Hraininairc MandarlKme. 
He hcwl, moreover, a share in the establishment 
(1837) of Zeilaehrift fur die Kunde des Morgen- 
landesiy a journal devoted to oriental science, and 
contributed to it .some interesting iiaijcrs on the 
Mongolian and Mordvinian languages. Along u ith 
t). Liilie he published a critical edition of the 
(iiothic translation of the Bible by rililas, with a 
Latin tran.slation, and with a (iothic glossary ami 
grammar a]>j>emled (1843-46). Besides a gram- 
mar of Syrjan (a Finnish ilialect, 1841), he fur- 
nished con t ri 1)11 1 ion .s to periodicals on the Swahili, 
Hazara, Formo,san, and Samoyeile language.s. 
ills most important work on the .science of hin- 
guage is Die Mdanesinehen Spraehen (2 vols, 
1860-73). Beil rage, zur Spraehen kunde (1852) con- 
tains Dyak, I)akota, and Kiriri grammars, whilst 
Ue.ber dam I*as.s'infm. (I860) is a treati.se on uni- 
versal grammar. In 1S64 he jniblishi'd a Manchu 
tran.slation of the Chinese works, Stie-ehuy Shu- 
kingy ami Shi-kinify along with a ghissary in 
German. Gabeleiil/ knew ujiwaids of eighty lan- 
guages. He die«l 3d September 1874. — llis son, 
Hans Georg Conon (1S40-93), hi*ld the chair of 
Eastern Asiatic Tongues in Leipzig iTniversily, 
and wrote many book.s on Chinese, Melane,.^ian, 
Basque, ami Berber, &c. 

CSabelle (derived through Low Lat. gabulrm 
from the Old Ger. gi/an or (iothic gibatty ‘ to gii e”), 
in France a word sometimes used in a gLiu ial 
way to designate every kind of indirect lax, Imt 
more csjiecially the tax u])on salt. This impost, 
first levied in *1286, in the reign of Philippe IV., 
was meant to be only temporary, but was ifeclared 
perpetual by Charles V. It varied in the dill'erent 
provinces. It was unpopular from the very first, 
and the attemiit to collect it occasioned freiiueiit dis- 
turbances. It wa.s finally suppressed in 1789. The 
word also indicated the magazine in which salt was 
storeil. The name gahclou is still given by the 
eominon people in France to cusloin-liou.sc otliocra 
and tax-gatherers. 

Ciiibelsberiscer* Franz Xavkk, the inventor 
of the system of shorthand most extensively used 
ill Gorman-speaking countries, was born 9th 
February 1789 at Munich, ami entered the Bavarian 
civil service, acting as ministerial .secretary in the 
stjitistical office of tlie finance department from 
1826 to the ilate of his ileath, 4th January 1849. 
The summoning of a parliament for Bavaria in 
1819 led Gabelsberger t-o adapt the shoilhaud 
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system which he ha<l inventcti for his own |)rivate 
use to tlie purpose of r<‘j)ortiiif; the proceeding of 
tlie parliament. Discarding straight lines and idiarp 
angles, he endeavoured to construct a series of 
signs which should conform as closely as possible 
to the written signs of (^Jerman, and for his nuMlels 
went hack to the majuscule forms of the .so-calleil 
Tironian signs employed in Latin. II is system is 
now used for reporting parliamentary proceedings 
in most of tlie countries in which (ierman is the 
otlioial language ; and it has also been adapted 
to the languages of several countries outsule of j 
Germany. Gabelsherger published an account of , 
his system in Anlcitnng zttr Detttsvhen liedezetcheH' | 
knnst odcr Strnoffraptuc 18.10). See (lerber, ! 

Gtthrhhrrtft rs J^vhen und Strchcn (1S08). j 

lilalierllltiseit^ an ohl Sc<)t<*h term for a beggar, 
from his wallet. The word is no doubt originally . 
-jf the same origin as the English tjttbardine^ ‘a j 
cloak,’ from the Spanish gaban ; the second part . 
the same as*7o/a, the? part <in which the wallet rests. I 
There is extant a line old balla«l of a young lover 
who gained acci'ss to his mistress through adopting I 
the disguise of the gabcrluiizie-man. | 

Oab€\s. See (^AHKs. 

Gullioil (Ital. tfubbitt, related to Lat. caven, 

idlow'), a hollow eyliiider of basket-work, 8 feet 
high and *2 in diameter, emidoyed in fortilicatioii ! 
for revetting puri»os(‘s— i.c. to' retain earth at a ! 
stc«?i) sloi>e. A snji-rollcr consists of two concentric j 
gabbms, one 4 feet, the other 2 feet 8 inches in ] 
diameter, the space between being wedged full , 
of pickets of hard wood, so as to form a nnw- j 
abb* protection for the men working at a saphead. 
See Minks. 

GabiroL See Avk’kuuon. 

Gallic* the triangular part of an exterior wall 
of a building between the top of the .side- walls and 
the slopes of the roof. The gable is one of the 
most common and characteristic features of (lothic 
architecture. The end walls of classic buildings 
had l*ediiiicnts (fj. V. ), which followed the slope of 
the roofs, but these were always low in pitch. Jn 
medieval archit<*cture gables of every angle are 
u.'<ed with the iilnmst freedom, and when covereo | 
A\ith the moulded and crocketed copes of the richer | 
periods of the style, they give great variety and ; 
n*auty of outline. 

or small gables, are used in great pro- 
fiwioii in connection with the more decorative 
parts of (iothic architecture, such as canopii^s, 
pinnacles, tVc., where they are introduced in end- 
less variety along with tracery, crockets, ami other 
enrichments. 

The towns of the middle ages had almost all the 
gables of the hou.ses turned towards the streets, 
proilucing great diversity and ]»icturesfpieness of 
ellect, a'- may still be .seen in manv towns which 
have he(.*n little modernised. The tiiwns of 
Helgium and . (iermany especially still retain this 
medieval arrangement. In the later (iothic and 
the Kenaissance peri4)ds tin* simple outline of the 
gable laicaim* steppeil ami broKcn in ttic most 
fantastic manner. This method of linishing gables 
has again become popular, all sorts of curves and 
twists Inung adopted. See < ’ollBIK-STKl’S. 

GnblOIIZ* a town of the north of nohemia, | 


(Ubanghi) to the British sphere, and northward, 
liehind the (German) Cameroon country to Lake 
Tsad. Area, 300,000 sq. m. Inlets into the coast 
are Corisco Bay and the estuaries of the Gaboon 
and Ogow6 (q.v. ), which, with the Kwihi, are 
the principal rivers of the colony. The Gaboon, 10 
iiiiles witfc at its entrance, penetrates 40 iiiilea 
inland, with a width varying between 6 and 12 
miles. On the north bank,' which is tolerably high, 
is the Phiropeaii settlement of Libreville ; the south 
bank is low and mai-shy. Its chief alHuents are 
the Como or Olomljo froni the east and the liemhoe 
from the south. Besides thc.se the Licona, Alima, 
and Lelini, about which but little is known. How 
eastwards into the Congo. The climate on tlie 
coastal strip is extremely unhealthy ; mean annual 
temperature, 83’ F. On the inland plateau (2(K)0 
feet above sea-level) it is better. The interior 
has not yet been fully exjilored ; certain parts, as 
the ba.'«in of the Ogowi'*, the region caround the 
souice.s of the Licona, the Kwilu region, and the 
cojist-lamls, are fertile and rich in natural rcsourcc.s. 
.Among.st the exports figure timber, gum, ivory, 
gutta-percha, palm oil and kernels, oarth-niit.s, 
se.samum, and malachite ; other prodm'ts are brown 
hematite, quicksilver, sugar-cane, cotton, and 
bananas. ’Phe principal ini]»orts are salt, spirits, 
gunpowder, guns, tobacco, cotton goods, and iron 
and bra.ss wares. All agricultural o])erations are 
performed by woimui. The coast tribes (uigage in 
trade, which is particularly active around Loango 
in the .south-west and mi the Gaboon. The 
leople belong for the most part to tribes of the 
lantu stock, the more imj»ortant being the 
Alpongwe, the Eans, Bak(d(», llateke, i's.c. Sheep 
JUid goats are numerous, but the former yield no 
W(M)1. This jiart of Africa was discovered by the 
Spaniards in the loth century. Tlui Fre.nch 'made 
j their lirst settlement on the Gaboon estuary in 
j 1842 : twenty years later they extendeil their sway 
j to the Ogowi*. But they seem never to have 
I attached any imjiortaiice to the colony until after 
I Savorgnan de Bra/za (q.v.) began to explore it in 
' 1870 80. With the Ogowe (q.v.) territory, the 
Gaboon is now c;i1I«mI Krench Gongo. Eranceville 
is the principal station in the interior. See book.s 
on the region by Dubreuil cle Kliins (1880), Barret 
(1887), besbles the works on the Fnnich Golonies. 

I Gnboriail* the groat master of ‘ police 

novels,’ was born in lS3.j at Saujon in (Uiarente- 
hiferieure, and was only .saved from mercantile 
life by a timely discovmy that he could write. He 
I Inul already contributed to some of the smaller 
Parisian jiapers, when he leaped into fame at a 
single bound with his story L^Affahr J^crotiae 
( 18(50) in the feuilleton to Lc)*aifs. It was quickly 
followed by Ac Dossirr I hi (1867), Le Crime 
d'fhrival ( 1868 ), Mofisicttr Lacor/ ( 1 800 ), Lcs Eselaves 
dc Paris (1869), La Vic Infenadc ( 1876), La Clique 
•Dorec (1871), T^a Cordc an Con (1873), L'Artjeni 
des A at ms (1874), and La iJvijriuciolade (1876). 
Gaboriau died suddenly, 28th September 1873. 

Gabriel ( Heb., ‘ man of GimI’) is, in the Jewish 
angelology, one of the seven archangels ( see 
Angel). The Mohammodans hold Gahriel in even 
greater reverence than the Jew's ; he is called the 
spirit of truth, and is believed to have dictated the 
Koran to Mohammed. 


0 miles Sli. of Bcii'ln‘nb«Tg, cfhdirated for its 
glass manufactures. 'Phe town has also textile 
imlii'-iti i(*s ainf porcelain-painting. Pop, 21,086. 

Gaboon^ » French colony on the west coast of 
Afiiita between the Atlantic and the middle Goiigo. 
It.s north boundary touches I he German colony of 
the Cameroons; its south boundary t<iiiches I’ortii 
guese Kabinda and the Congo State; and to the 
east the territory stretches along the Mobangi 


Ivaeliard* liOiJis Piiospiat, waiter on the 
histoiy of Belgium, was born at Paris, Pith Afarch 
J8(X). He spent the greater jiart of his life as 
keeper of the archives at Brus.sels. He died 24th 
l)<»cember 188i). He edited from the national 
archives of Bfdgium and Spain the corresjamdence 
of William the Silent ( 1847 58). Philiii 11. (1848 -59), 
Alargaret of Austria (1867 81), aim Alba (1850); 
and wrote Les Troubles de Cand sone Charles V, 
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(18<j6), and Rctraite et Mort de Charles V. 
(1854-55), l)OHides other hooks dealing willi the 
iiistory of lielgiiiiii. 

Gad* tin; s(?v(»nth son of Jaroli hy /iliKih, Ihe 
iiaiuliiiaid of Leali, and founder of an Israeiitish 
triluj nuiuiK*riiig at the exodus from Kgyjd over 
40,000 tight iijg-iiieii. Nomadic l»y nature, and 
possessing large lienis of cattle, tli(*y jinderred to 
remain *»n the east side of .Iordan, and were re- 
luctantly allowed to <lo s«) hy .Joshua, on condition 
of assisting their country men in the conquest and 
subjugation «»f (\'uiaan. Their tiuritory lay to the 
north of that of Reuben, and comprised the moun- 
tainous district known as (lilead, through which 
flowcfl the brook .lahhok, touching the Sea of 
t.lalilee at its northern exlnmiity, .and reaching tis 
far east as l{abbath- Ammon, i’he men of Clad 
were a stalwart lighting race- eleven of its heroes 
joined I)avi<l ,a1 his great <*st mssl. .Jephthah the 
(.lileailite, I5ar/illa.i, Klijali the 'rishbite, ami toid 
‘the seer' were in all probability meinliers of this 
tribe. 

G2HI«I1IIC‘S« or more accurately ( IilADAMKS (the 
Cffdainns ai the lh>mans), is the name of an oasis 
and towii of .\fri<*a,, situated on the northern 
border of the Sahara, in .‘10 ’ b' N. hit. and tf 
17' M. long, 'riie entire oasis is surrounded by 
a wall, wliii'h prote<‘ts it fifuii tlu* sands of the 
<les(‘rt. 'IMie streets are narrow and tlark, being 
covered in to shield them from th<*suii*s rays, 'rin? 
gardens of (ladames, which gnnv datcis, tigs, ami 
.apricots, owe their fertility to a hot spring (Ht) 
F. ), from which the town had its origin. 'Fhe 
climate is dr\ and healthy, though very hot in 
sunmier. '^ln^ tow'U is an entrepot for manufactures 
and foreign goo<{s from 'IVipoli to the interior, and 
for ivory, beeswax, hides, ostrich feathers, gohl, 
»lCc., from the interior to Tripoli. Tlie slave trade 
is now eonqdetely aholished. l*op. between 70tK) 
and 10,000, mostly of Rerher (h*scent, and in re- 
ligion dev«)t(*d Mohammedans. 

Gsurara* formerly a flourishing town of Syri.a, 
in the l)eeap<ilis, a few miles SK. of the Se,*i of 
(hililee, hut. now a group <if rniiis. It w.'is the 
c.apital <d’ l*era‘a,find in all prohjihility the chief (own 
in tin' N«»w 'reslament ‘country of the (ladareiies’ 
(cf. M aik, V.). It endur<*d sieges hy Alexander 
.lamiMMis and Vespasian, hut fell into deeay after 
the Mohamiiiedan eoii(|uest. 

Gaddi, the name of three Fh>renliin» })ainters. 
(1) (Jaddo (1ai> 1)I, horn about 1‘J.Vd at Florence, 
where he died about I.T12. None of his paintings 
have survived, unless four of the freseoes in the 
upper ehiirch at Assisi are from his hand. (If his 
inosaies there nMiuiin ^qjoeilnens in S. Mari:i 
Maggiore at Rome. --(*2) Tadihco (lAPDi, son and 

i )upil of the preceding, was horn ;iliout I.SOO in 
^^loreiiee, ami died thereafter l.'ltUi. A disciple of 
(»i(»tto, lie painteil freseoes representing the life of 
the Virgin in the llaroneelli (Jlbapel of the church 
of the Holy (’ross at Flon*nee. ; a Iriptyeh of the 
A'irgiu ami Child, now at Rerliii ; another similar 
one at Najiles ; and other fn‘scoes at Fisfi ;unl 
Florence. As a painter he ijossessed little original 
inspiration. --(5) Aonoi.o Caddi, son and pupil of 
Taddeo, horn about 1;130, dh^l in October RltHi. 
At l*rato he cxeeute<l a smies of freseoes thqneliiig 
the history of the Virgins Sacred (lirdle, and in 
the ehnreh of the Holy Cross at Florence .another 
series showing the history of the (h-oss. J>esiilc>s 
these he painUsl some aitarpieees. I^ater in life 
he settled at Venice, ainl devoletl himself to com- 
inendal jnirsnits. 

Gsidcs XlKbs Wjmiklm, miisie.al eoiiinoser, horn 
at Copenhaj^en 2‘2d Fehni.ary 1817. ne l)e<*,anie 
known hy liis Rchors of Ossian (1841), studied nt 
Leipzig, Mill became Mendelssoliii’s successor as 
212 


leader of the (Jewand bans eoiieei ts there. In lS(i8 
he was appointed master of the (duqitd R<>.val at 
(Nipeiiliagen. Author of symphonies, the Krl King's 
Danghler, A'c., he died 21 st December 1890. 
Glides. See Cadiz. 

Gad-fly. See Rot. • 

Gad'itla^ (Cod-fishes), an iniportnnt family of 
bony iislies in I he siih-order An.acaiithini (see 
Rony Fishks), iiiehiding many of the most im- 
portiiiit food-lishes, such as cod, huddock, whiting, 
and other sjieeies of (hidns, the hake (JMer- 
hiecius), the fresh water hnrhot (Lota), and the 
ling (Slolva). The general eh.aineters will he 
readily' g.athered from the arti<‘les on these fishes. 
Most of the (hnliihe .‘ire littoral and surface I'lshes, 
hnt not a fi'w, such as ( Mdasniodiis (ligiired under 
I'isiiKs), llalargyreiis, I he deep hl.ick Melnnonns 
diseovereil hy tlie Challenger, and llaloporphyrus, 
inhabit the deep sea, while a few' species (e.g. 
hnrliot ) live in fresh water. They var^ greatly in 
size, from giant coil, hake, and ling four feet or so 
long to the ih\arf lish ( Rr(‘gniae.eros) of tropical 
.seas, whii'h ineasiin's only aliont three inches. See 
(k»l), and similar arlieles. • 

Gadsden. CiiimstoI’IIKI!, an American p.atrioi, 
horn in ( ‘h.arleston, South (\aroliiia, in 1724, was 
ednealed in Knglaml, anil hc*eame a siicei*ssfnl 
merehant in Fhiladelphia. He was .‘i memher of 
the iirst (Continental eoiigress (1774), rose to the 
rank of brigadier geiu'ial during the revolution, 
was lientemint-go\ einor of South C.aroliiia, and 
.sniveled nearly a year’s imprisonimuit hy the 
Ih'itish. He died *28th August 180,5. His grand- 
son, .I.VMKS (Jadsdkn, horn in Charleston, 15th 
M.'iy 1788, served as lieutenant -colonel of engineers 
in the war of 1812, and as .faekson’s aide against 
(he Seminole Indians. In I85,*{ lie was appointed 
minister to Mexico, and negotiated a treaty under 
which the Uniteil Slates piireliased a large .section 
of territory, ‘the (tadsden Rurehase,' now forming 
])art. of Arizona (q.v.)aiid New Mexico. He died 
‘25th Deeemher 18,18. 

Gadsliill. 3 miles NAV. of Rochester, commands 
a spleiiditi inosj)f*et, and was the scene of I’lilstatrs 
famous <*neonnter with the growing nnmher of 
‘rogue.sin hiiekram suits.’ (iadshill Rl.-iee, an old- 
fashioned red-lniek house here, which lliekens 
coveted us a hoy, was bought hy him in IS.Ki, and 
was his ]>erimiiient residence from iHtK) till hi^ 
death in 1870. 

Gaduall (d nas st repent), a siieeies of dnek, 
not quite .so large as the mallard, a rare visitant 
of Rritniii, hnt abundant in many parts of the eon- 
tiiient of Europe, and equally so in Asia and in 



Cud wall ( A nas ttfeejicrti ). 


North Ameriea. Reing a bird of ptussuge, it oeeur.s 
also ill tropical regions — e.g. the north of Africa. 
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Tt l»rt»etls ill niarshos, aiul lays l’n»in seven to nine 
e'f‘Xs. Its voiec is loinl and harsh. It is iniiel 
e.steeiiitMl for the table, aial is eoinniun in the 
London market, heiny: imported ehielly from 
Holland. 

CrH^a* oi* Lk. in Creek .Mytholojjy, the goddess of 
the earth, appears in Hesiod as the lirst-horn of 
Cliaos, and the niotluM of rraiinsand Poiitus. She 
alst) bore the Titans, (\volopes, Krinyes, Giants, iVe. 
As the vapours whieli were supposed to prodtiee 
divine inspiration rose from the earth, (ia*a came 
lo he regarded as an oracular divinity ; the oracles 
at Delphi and Olympia were helieveil to have onct 
hchmged to her. Her worshij) e.\lende<l over all 
Oreece, black female lambs being ottered on her 
altars. She wiis also the goddess of marriage, and 
again of death and the lower world. At Koine 
Gica was worshipiied under the name of Tell ns. 

G8&rkw(^r. See (irii^owAU. 

Iilaclic Laiii;i;iias:e and Literature. 

Gaelic is the language of the Ooidel or Gael. 'IMio 
term includes Irish ami Manx as well as Scottish 
(hielie, s hough popular usage fre«jueiitly restricts 
its a]<plic:itiou to the last alone. 'I’he tribes wlu> 
spoke this language- were known to the Koiiians jis 
Srofi : and native authors, especially wh«*n they 
wrote in J4atin, sometimes made use of the word to 
• lesiguate the petiple. 'I’lieir ]»rinci[»al home was in 
Ireland, and accordingly with writers like .Xdamnan 
Srafitt is ‘ Irelaml,' ami limfutf Scotirn^ ‘Gaelic.’ 
About- tlie b(*ginning of the lith century a fresh 
eoloiiy of tlicf-e Scots settle<l in .Vrgyllshirc. and 
brnmied the .suli-kingdom <»f Dalriada. 'riiey were 
followed some sixty years later by (Ndumba's 
mission to Iona. The i»eople j»rosp<*red in their 
new home, ami by the middle of tiie 0th <*entury 
Kenneth MacAliun, one of their race, became king 
nf Pictland as well ns of Dalrimla. In after-years 
the names Srotia and itmjNN Sroiint followed tliese 
successful colonists, ami S(!otIand became the name 
i)f the kingdom founded by them. .\t a later 
neriotl and Sroffis fotntff were applied to llie 
Teutonic trilies settled in Scotland and their speech, 
and then it became customary to speak of Gaelic 
as ///.s/z, or (suruptly AV.sv*/; and /iV-sr. Kuttothe 
people llieiiiselves such designations an? unknown. 
\Vith tluMii Scotland hasalways b(H*n..l/bo, AKstinN, 
as distinguislied from * Ireland,' ami ////// 

(Saxon ), ‘ Kngland ; ‘ and a Scolsinaii, whether Gelt 
or Tc'uton, AVmmmrh. 'I’liey tlicniselves are 
ilNnUu'iU ‘Gaels,’ in contradistim’tion to 
‘strangers,’ a word applied of old as a general term 
the. Norwegian and Danish invaders, but now to 
the liowland Scot ; their territory is (iaMcaltarhdy 
‘tbiehlom,’ as distinct from <hdhta<‘hi or ‘Low- 
lands;’ and their speech LV/b/Z/Z/Vy, ‘ (iaelic,' in con- 
trast to lifurhi^ formerly licJrc^ a wonl originally 
signifying ‘ language ’ simply, afterwards an ‘ iiii- 
knowti ’ t)r ‘ bueign t<ingue,' and now among Higlw- 
landers restricted to ilie foreign tongue best known 
to tfiein Knglisli.’ Whmi it becomes necessary 
to dill'erentiate, they speak of f/o/V/Zz/b/ AlUnunnch^ 
‘Scottish < Jaelic ; ’ KirinnNtirh^ ‘Irish 

Gaelic;’ and iiiddld Uj Mhunn u nut'ky ‘Manx Gaelic.’ 

What the language of the trilx.*s occupying the 
north of SeotlamI, and <-olh*ctively sjioken of by the 
Homans as Piets, was, is not delinitely ascertained. 
As in their blood, so in the speech of these iieople, 
there was probably a dash of jire-C ’eltic. Tliat the 
language was largely a Ge.ltie ilialect is proved by 
such names as Z.V/ZerZo/zZ//, the root of whicli we have 
still in co/YZ, in origin as in meaning the erpiivalent 
of hhfz ; now Clnaidh^ ‘ the ( Myde,’ a word 

•Mjuated by Whithw Stokes with ‘to wash : ‘ 

Ornutrs^ ‘i.sles of o/r;* or, ri;storing initial />, ‘i.sh»s 
of fHN-r' i.e. ‘pigs’ or ‘whales’ — a whale being 
still in Gaelic a ‘sea-pig.’ The idioms of Pictland 


in those days scorn to have been, in .so far as Celtic, 
more eliwely allied to the llrythonie than to the 
I (hndelic dialects (see Cklts); hut the Dalriads, 
powerfully hackeil by the Coliinihan clergy, after- 
wartl.s made Gaoliir the ruling speech over tlie whole 
kingdom. It was the language of the court until 
j Alaictdiii ( ’anniore's day. The political and ecclesi- 
I astical itloas which l^uecii Margaret favoured wore 
j hostile to thielic*, whhdi from her time lia.s been rotir- 
’ ing stoatlily I hough slowly north and wo.st. We get 
i a glimpst* now and again of its retreating footsteps. 

: Gaelic, was the vernacular of Ihichan in the l‘2tli 
‘ '•ciitnry, }u*ohahly much later. The ability to sneak 
the Itangn.'ige is one of the accoiiiplislnnents credited 
to dames IV. by the tlistingiiished Spanish ambass- 
ador, Don l*eilio Pueblo. It was spoken in Gallo- 
way in <^.iieeii Mary’s reign, and the echoes of the 
old tongue liiigcreil in the uplands of Galloway and 
Gfinick ilown to the 18th century. It was the 
mother- tongue of George Kiicluuian, Scotland's 
greatest scholar, horn at Killearn in Stirlingshire. 
Gaptain Kurt mentions that until shortly before 
the Giiioii, when the farmers of Fife sent their 
.sous as apprentices to the Lotliiaiis, it was iiimie 
I a (‘oiiditioii of imhuitiire that the hoys should lie 
taught Eiiglisli. 'i’he sweeping measures taken to 
punish the Clans who took part in tlie rcdiellioii 
of ITl.'i ; the introdiic.tioii of slieep-farmiiig into the 
iiortli ; the spread of education ; facilities of coin- 
muiiication by steam and rail ; tlie extension of Hie 
sullrage all have, in their way been the means of 
introducing the use of the Kiigiish tongue into even 
the remoter parts of the Highlands, though without 
largely contracting the Gaelic-sjieaking area. This 
veneralile language is still spoken over the whole 
of .\rnin, Argyll, Inverness, Koss, and Sutherland ; 
jin eonsiderahic portions of Perth and (.’aithiiess ; 
land in the iiplaml eoriiers of Dumharton, Stirling, 
Alienleen, and Kaiitl*. Aeeording to the census of 
1801 the uumher of ])ers(>us who spoke Gaelic only 
ill S(!ulland was 4d,78S, while ‘21(5, G77 spoke both 
Gaelic and English. Emigrants from the lligli- 
lauds carried tlicir molher-l.imgiie to America and 
Australia. In the end of last century Gaelic took 
root ill (.'aroliiia ; hut the use of it in tlie United 
States and in Australia is largely on the wane. 
The language is, however, oreaohed to large and 
tloiiiishiiig congregations throughout wiile tracts 
of the Doiiiiiiioii of Canada. Through the exer- 
tijMis of I'rnfessor Klackie a Celtic chair was 
bMiiidcil in 1.SS2 in the university of Edinburgh ; and 
by the deed of bminhilioii the ]irofe.ssor is hound to 
make. ‘ jirovisioii for a practical class in the uses 
and graces of the Gaelic hiiiguagc, so long as that 
huigiiHge sliall he a recogiiiseil niedium of religious 
iiistriiciioii ill the Highlands of Seothiiid.* 

From the Dalriadic immigration until the Nor- 
’ wegi.-iii and Danish invasions, a period of .‘KK) years, 
Ireland and (iaelic Scotland may he looked upon 
as one. The language and litc?rature of both were 
the .same. Tlie Norwegian .settlement caused a 
temporary dislocation. The Ilehrides were jilaced 
nmier one government witli tlie Isle of Man, and 
to this day a Manxman finds (ia»*Uc iiiore intel- 
ligihle. tliaii Irish. During this period Scottish 
: Gaelh‘, sejiarated from the ]>ai*ent tongue, ami sub^ 

I ject(*d oil the one side to Norse, on the other to 
I IHctish inllueiice, develojied certain eharaeteristics 
: wliich are still traceable. But, when things settled 
! down, the old ecclesiastical ami literary relations 
Iw.tween the Highlands and Ireland were resumed, 
and maintained until the Keforniation. A com- 
mon literature checked the tendency of the two 
dialects to lUverge. Accordingly, the dilferences 
hetwcHui Scottish and Irish Gaelic may be regarded 
as mere variations of dialect, which in tlie spoken 
tongues shade into each other. In point of lan- 
guage (.'Is ter is as far 1 * 01110 ved fivin Munstdr as from 
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Islay. Again, an Islayiiiaii feols HH 111 iicli .‘it homo Scottish Caolic, ami has hardly loft its ghost 
in Antrim as in Assyiit, and his dill'ors less hohind : the Irish ciiirjidh is now simply vuiridh 

from either than that of Liddesdale diilers from in the llighl.ands. 

Buchan. The printed hooks show greater varia (vaelic literature in Scotland dates from St 
tiona, hut these are more in .appearance than in Coluiiiha. The great iniisionavy was an ardent 
reality. -Manx is written phonetically, .and to ji .student and .an accomplisned scribe ; and succeed- 
( lae lie reader tlie page looks strange at first sight, ing abbots of lon.a followeil in the footstep.s of the 
Irish is written its a rule in the old characters, illustrious founder of the monastery. Ecclesiastics 
and a.sniration is marked by a dot over the letter wrote in those days for the most part in Latin. Jt 
aftecteu. Uaelic, on the oilier hand, has adopted was <a period of great literary activity n.s well as of 
the Uoinan alphabet, and asniratioii is indicated, missionary enterprise. But of the many work.s 
excejit in the c.ase of iiifccteo /, //, r, hy the addi- produced at this time few survive. AVith all his 
tion of the letter h. Irish writers make a liheral itassioii for his native saga, the Norseman, in his 
use of archaic and obsedete forms, while the aim of lieathen days, made shorf- work of the books and 
Highland authors is to bring the written language hells of jiriests. During the DatiLsh invasions, 
and the spoken longue more into line. In both monks fled in large niimhers to the ("ontinent, 
there ha.s been gre,at loss of inflexion in noun ami sometimes taking their jMSS. along with them, 
verb; but on this down grade Scottish (laelic has ! So we find that while little more than a dozen 
progre.ssed even more rapidly th.an Irish. But in | hooks written hy (hiclic scholars before the 10th 

all es.sential features the two are one language, : century are to he found in the Britislf Isles, there 

with a copious vocabulary, t!ie native stores being i are over ‘200 MSS. of this jieriod preserved in 
largely supjdcniented from foreign sources, c.sjieci- j Austriji., Italy, Switzerland, Cermany, Erance, 
ally Latin and English, and with probably an in- i ami Hclginni. Many of th(^se may have been 
fusion from <a ]ne-rellie non-Aryjm speeeh. The ! written in Scotland ; two certainly were. • A copy 
distinefive (kdtic law which places two words that j of Ad.amn.an's Idfc of Colnmba, written in Iona 
are in close grammatical relation under one main j before 71.3 A.n., is now in the public lihr.ary of 
ac;ceiit, .ami tre.ats them for the time being phoneti- | S<?hafrhauseu. The Book of Deer, a AIS. of the 

cally as «»ne wonl, holds true in .all tlie (Celtic . 0th century, is in Damhridge. AVith the excep- 

dhilects, Brythoiiic ami (j<»idclie alike. Umler tioii of soim* half ilo/cii MSS. in the iiiiiversily 

this law, initial aspinition, due to vocalic of Edinburgh, in the library of the Society of 

follows the same nilea in Irish Jiiid Scottish Gaelic; Antiqiiiiries, .and in private hands, all the MS. 
hut. while the n.'isal tutsloKf^ technically tcrmeil ‘ litenilurc of th<‘ Gjud preserveil in this country. 
eclii).sis, j>roc«*cds in written Irish witli .all the , has been, mainlv through tin* iulluence and ]»atrio{- 
regularity of the multiplication table, in spoken j ism of Dr Skeiie, de}M)sitcd for preservation 
Gaelic this [dionetic change ajipears only sporadic- and ref<*rence in the library of the Faculty of 
ally, ami mitive gramm.'irians h«‘ive ignored it iilto- | Advocates, Edinburgh. This collet‘tioii consists of 
getlier. ' sixty-fonr sep.arate parcels, many of them being 

.Among the more nolicc.ahle <lit1erences between j several MSS. Ismiid together for the convcmimice 
Irish .ami Scottish G.'ielic an? the following. In of the owner. A large MUiiiher of them were 

both the .accent »>r stress is on the root-syl- | written within the last ‘JoO years; .a few' ;ire .lOO 

l.ahle of the word, hut Scottish (hac^lic exhibits a ' v<*ars old. Many an? mere tattered scr:ips of paper, 
tendency to follow the English t.ashioii of throw , illegible through <lanip, decay, ami neglect; several 
ing the a<;c(?nt Jis far hack as possible. Besides, are l)eautiful vellums of e.vquisite workmanship, as 
ill the case of coiiiple.x suhstaiiUves, such a.s j fresh as in the day they were written. About half 
iliininutives, (!ve., w’luch have usually a principal j of the total nuinher are the property of the Highland 
and .suhsidiury .accent, w'hile Irishmen place the ! and Agricultural Society of Scotland. Thirty-two 
main accent on the termin.'il syllable, Highlandei-s : .AISS., inclmling iic.irly ail the ohlost parchments, 
{and here Ulster joins them) keep the princijial j are kiiow’u to have once belonged to the M*L.achlaiis 
accent on the root- syllable. Irish rubnhf, *a i of Kilbride, in Nether Loin, AiTiyllshire. Tliis 
hillock,’ from c/ior, ‘a bill,’ i.s in Scotland ntdrthi : i portion was long sn[>])osed to have formed a ]»art of 
Irish dUUlmij^ ‘a leaflet,’ from duilh\ ‘a leaf,’ ; the lost library of Iona. 

<hielie diU/iedt/f I'te. Scottish G.aelic, under I The greater number of the oldest of these MSS. 
Norse iiillueiiee it may well he, tjikes in many | are indisliiignishahle from the Irish MSS. of the 
eases the broad sound of </, where Irish adlieres j same date. Since Norse days Scottish G.aelic h.is 
to the older o: mv, ‘foot,’ i.s in Scottish Gaelic : had a separate individuality, but of this the MSS. 
•‘flit; f oval ^ ‘ vocal is,* ymvf/. In the north High- take little or no .account. The centre of Gaelic 
lands the jiractice is carried further than in the learning and culture was in Ireland and Dalriada. 
south: /a)//, ‘kiss,’ is jhtff in Sutherland. F>eii so .Accordingly, we hear comparatively little of the 
the open long t*, .sometimes also long is in the Piet, his language, beliefs, and traditions. The 
north Highlands dipthongi.sed into /re, W'here .south men of the Isles fought and fell at Bannookhurii 
Argyll, like Iielaud, is satisfied with the ohl ami Flodden; but though Irish and Norse heroes 
souml:,^rtr for./t’r//*, ‘ gr.'iss ;’ ///r?/ for //« ///, ‘cloud;’ are household w’ords with llehrideaii hards, Bruce 
mjian for./m/i, ‘ vinum,’ &o. AVith t-lic exception and AA’ allace are unknown to tlicm. In the middle 
of masculine o-steiiis, the nominative plural of and north Highlands the political symi»athy with 
noiin.s in Scottish Gaelic assiiiiics a' final //, w'hile the central government was not iierhaps' much 
'Trisli abides hy tlie old vocalic ending: Scottish .stronger than in the west, but the linguistic and 
Gaelic mmut ‘feet,* Irish Gaelic vosa ; Scotti.sh literary connection with Ireland was mueli h?ss 
(iaelic Umtenuy ‘shirts,’ Irish (bielic /tV/rfe, I'tc. close. Accordingly, we fimi in tlie MS. of the 
in the verb. Highlanders use the analytical form in Dean of Lismore, written hy a native of Glenlyoti 
.some civses w here Irislinien have preserved the in Perthshire, betw een I o 12 and 1530, and at a later 
synthetic. Because of the loss of iiiHexioii, aiix- period in the Fernaig MS., written hy Duncan 
iliary verbs in Gaelic us in English have con- M*Hae in Kin tail in the latter half of the 17th 
tinually to he called in to form mood, tense, and century, a wide departure from tlie traditions of 
voice. Excei»b in the ease of w, /a, />/«?//, all (>aelic scholars. Highlaiidmeii and their affairs 
different roots forming the substantive verb, there obtain prominence ; the hiiigu.age is not niorely 
is no separate fcirin for the present tense in Gaelic. Scottish Gaelic, fait frei|uently tlie provincial idioiii 
The 2i-fuDii'o still survives in both dialects, hut the of the scribe; the writing is in the current Scottish 
characteristic consonant / has disaiipeared from haiitl and character of the day; and the orthography 
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is inoro or loss plionotio, a luotlioil :ii1o])UhI partly 
porha]is in i;:norau<-o, partly fnmi iinnationoo, of 
tlio strict ami hi.Ljlily artilirial nilos of tlio schools. 

Tlio -MSS. in the Sc»>ltisli colloction frequently 
supply valiic'ihio variruit", soinotimos avoIcoiiio 
ai.l< lit ions, t») the lar^o Irish collections. The 
siihjocl-inattcr i>l’ scM'ral i'^ roli'Ljious —lives of 
saints, such as < Viluiuha ami St Marj^aret ; passions 
ami homilies, siirli as are foiiml in the Lt'tihUur 
lhrm\ or ‘SneckhMl Hook,’ In MS. I. (Skene's 
catalo^fue) is the Tassifni of onr Lonl as revealetl 
to -\nse1m. written down in 1 U»7 hy Dn^ahl. son 
of tin* son t»f Haul the Scot, a treatise not to he 
found in the •Speckled Hook.' A few deal with 
phil<do>:y ami kindred matters. In MS. I., for 
evample, is preserved a c<qiy of tin* Hooks of 
Hrimers {Vntirrrht inm as in the HiNik 

of Hallymote. Several MSS. contain translations 
of portions of the her<»i<' hi-toiA of (’.recce and 
Home: t hecdestriict ion of I’roy, the lahoni>w of 
Hercnle«<, the expedition «d' Jason ; also the wars of 
Honi[>ey and (’a*sar. The nr(.in.;do^iev, tales, mythi- 
cal ;iiid ley;endary, of the peophvs and raci‘> that 
iIdlahit^.‘^ Ireland, and of Lnrhimnnfirh or Srandi- 
naviaiis, are endlc*.". The most ima*rina.live 
pie<*es, such as the \oyaxe of Murhhtht and the 
a.dveiitures of i'nnnU^ are in prose, with ver.se 
intc'i-'iicrMMl. Several historical thtenments ami 
e,veii calendars, sm*h a.s that of ()<m;j:us the (’nldee, 
an*, tm tin* other haml. thrown into the form of 
verse. ( Jaclic poetry is all lyric, the epi<* and the 
drama, as literary forms, heitijH unknown to the 
peoph*. 'The lim* as a rule is smooth ami llowin;;. 
with an exci'edin.y richness and variety of verse. 
In poetry as in juose tie., style, is frcMjuently iii- 
tlated ; and the la.n^ua,L;e, wln‘ther of praise or 
hlame, niimeasnred, exa;i';;’e rated. 'Phe literature 
shows that the S<‘ottish (iael is witty rather than 
humorous, and that his perception of tin* heauli- 
fiil in externa.1 nature is ever liv(‘ly and true. | 

The most characteristic ft*atures of tin* Scottish I 
Collection are the almo't total al<scnce of annals, ! 
and the ;^Teat richiicN-. of tin* me<lical se<‘tion. J’wo 
folio-, relatiii;,^ to Irish events { l.'tdn 140’J) hoiiinl up i 
in MS. II., and fin* hi-«toiy of the -Macdoiiahls of (he 
Isles (MS. L. ) are. apart from ^^enealo^jies, pretty i 
nearly all that deal with allairs within historic j 
times. 'Phat records were written in (Jaclic, we . 
know from vari»»iis sources, though the memoranda | 
in tin* Ihnik of Deer and tlie Islay (’liartcrof 140S • 
are almost all that survive. On tin* other hand, I 
fully a third of the wliole Sc(i1tish e«dh*elioii is ; 
niedic;il (»r qiia'*i-medie;i.l. These MSS. consist of ; 
treatises on anatomy, physiolo^.-jy, hotariy, ami ; 
pharmacy. .Several arc f nmslalions with coiii- 
menlaries of portions of Aristotle's works, of Galen, [ 
Hippocrates, Hcrnardiis ( Jordonns, .\verroes, Isi<lore, i 
\'c. ; hilt the strietly medical discussion frequently j 
hramdn s oil* now to nn!tajihysi<*s and tlieoloj'v, now' 
to astrolo;^y and alchemy. 'Phe f^reater part of ! 
these M-ieiitific ihHMiincnts were at one time the [»ro- 
Mjrty of the M‘Hlieallis or Heatons or Hethiiiies, ; 
or many ;^«*neration.s family physicians in Islay, '• 
.Mull, and Sky«*. 'Phesc medical Imoks may not 
[M‘rliaps claim to hi* of ;treat scientific valm;; hut 
tiiey are nf hi;;h interest and importance* as a most 
H'lialde piece of evid'Mice rej^arditii; the state <if 
le.'unin;,' and cnltiin* in tin* West IIi;L'hlaiids diiriii;? 
what we complacently call the dark a;4cs. 

the first hoed; ]irint.e4{ in a (Jaelie dialeed was 
.John Knox’s Liliir;;y, translated into Gaelic, hy 
Hisli4)p fyarsewell of .Ait^nII, and puhlished in 
KdinlMir;.di in I p to ( lie mi^hlle eif the FStli 

cent my not more than tw'cnty Gaelic hooks were 
printed, ;uh 1 these consisted imiinly of smieessive 
e«!iti»Mis of. the Hsalnis, Shorter Gateehisin, and' 

( ‘onh-.'-sion of Faith. The iinmher of separate piih- 
licalioiis now amounts to several hundreds. A 


very cniiqilete and aecuirate accimTit of Gaelic hooks 
priiit(*d hefort* ISJI’i is ejven in Hold’s Jiihiwihvni 
Snifo-tU'ltim. Professor Hlackie, in his Laiupuuje 
find l/di'minvv of the Scottish llitfhlnnds (]87(5), 
has ^dven admirahle translations of the best ellbrts 
of modern Gaelii* authors. 'Pliese consist for the 
im».st part of a succos-sinn of lyric poets who have 
(tourislied durinL;: tin* last JKK) years. Foremost 
.‘imoiief them an* Mary MacLeod {niifh'n Alnstoie 
llmiidh ). who was horn in Harris in 1569 or there- 
ahoiits, and ;ittaim*d, so tradition relates, to the 
*;reat aj^e of 105 years; .lolin Maeddnald [Inin 
Lorn) of tin* Keptioch family, who witm*ss(»il the 
hattle of Inverloeliy in 1645, and survivetl Killic*- 
cranki«‘: .Alexander Alacdoiiald {]\Inc Mhniiihstir 
I Altistiiir)^ the ct*lehratrd Jacohite jioet, horn al»out 
i 1700- reeeived a university edneation, hecame 
; schoolmaster in .Ardnamurehaii, and afterwards an 
I olPieer in I ‘riiici* ( diaries Stuart's army, ]uil»lishe<l a 
! (Jaeii<* vocalmlary in 1741, and a, volume of poems 
I ill 1751; .lohn Mac('odriim. a native of North 
I Gist; Itohert .Mackay (liolt Ihmn, 1711 78), tin* 
! Heay Goiintry ha,i‘d ; Hii^uild Hiichannan of Hannocli 
I (1716 6S), reliv^ious poet and ex an;j;eli>t : Hiincan 
j l»an .MJntyn* (17-1 I8I‘J), the famoim ]»oct-;.;anu* 

: keepi'r of lici int-dtn’niii ^ fou*;!^ at Falkirk in 
j 1716, and in his old a; 4 :c was a immils r of the 
j eily ; 4 :uanl of Kdinhiir^h : W'illiaiii Hoss ( 176*2 90), 
{.schoolmaster in (iajrloeh: Allan .MaclKiu^all 
! {AUftto ihdf 1750 IS*29); Kwan M'Lacldan of 
; .Ahenh*en (1775 lS‘2‘2i, seholar and poet; and 
William Idvin^stoiie ( 1S0.S 1S70), tlie Islay bank 
I Gf (piite recent (Jaclic pods may )»<* mi'iilioiied, 
amon;; others, tin* veteran Kva,ii -M‘(5dl of Kingston, 
Ganaila; John (’ampbell of Ledai^ ; .Mrs Mary 
M.’iekellar; and Neil Maeleod. Gf late yca.rs the 
‘ most notahh* (Jaclii* works puhlished have* Imm*ii The. 

I JU'ontits of (inefir l^oeti'H^ f*diled by .John .Mac- 
j kcnzic ; t'neuid mm ttnidhetd^ heiii;;’ a s(*leclion of 
I dialo; 4 ues and articles contrilmt(*d l>v J)r Norm, 'in 
Macleoil the, elder, the, best of (Ja(dic prose w riters, 
to several periodicals and hooks; ,1. F. GamplK*ll's 
'/'tdes of the U'est Iliijht finds (4 x'ols. JtS6() 6*2), and 
the same author's f.eahhui' mi /'’c/////c or ‘ Gssianie 
Hal lads ’ ( 1 87*2 ; ; tin* Hoof of the Deiin of LisniorCy 
editeil by Grs .M*Laiieidan and Skene (J8(>*2); 
and Sheriir .Nicidson's (inelle J*roeerhs (1881). 
Scholarly eler;rvmcn of a past generation -the 
Stewarts of Killin, Liiss, and Dingwall, and Gr 
Smith of (.’ampheltown — inaile an excellent trans- 
lation <»f the Scriptures into Gaelic. The grammars 
of .Stewart ami Munro, and the dictionaries of 
Armstron;^ ( J8’25) and the Highland Society ( J 8*28 ), 
thoii;;h reqiiirin*^ to he rew'ritteii in the Ji^'ht of 
modern science, are w'orks of great merit. Among 
the most pi oininent of recent scholars in the licld 
of Scottish Gaelic were Hr Thomas M‘Lauchlan’o£ 
Ktlinhurgh, Gr Archihald Gl(*rk of Kilimallie, and Gr 
Ale.xander Camernii of Hrodick. See (’Ki/rs, l*irrs, 
0.s,siAN, lHi:i..*M», Gj:j:i{. 

liJaola (Hat. ('(tict(t)f a fitrongly fortified mari 
time town of southern Italy, in the provinee of 
Gji.serta, is picturesquely situated «»n a lofty pro- 
montory jirojeeting into the Mc'diterraiieaii, 50 
miles NW . of Naples. On the snniinit of the pro- 
monlory stands the eirciilar lioland's tower, said 
1«» he the inausoleuin of J,,iicins Miinatiiis IMancus, 
the friend of Aiignstii.^s The heauiy of the hay of 
(Jaeta, whicli almost rivals that of Naph*s, has 
hefui celehiatod hy Virgil ami Horace. On tin* 
di.smomhernieut of the Homan eiiqdre, (Jacta he- 
catne an iiidepcmlenfc centre of civilisation and 
coinmorcial prosnerily. The town lilis ]>oeii be- 
sieged on several occasions, as hy Aljihonso of 
Aragon in I4.*I5, by the Austrians in 1707, by 
(Miarles <»f Naples in 1754, hy the I’rencli in 18(l(), 
hy tlie Aiislrian.s in 1815, and hy the Italian 
national j»arty in 1861. in J848-49 it was tho 
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refuf^o of I’opti l*ius IX. ; in 1860 01 of Frauds 
II. of Naples. 'I’lio vicinity of (4aeta alumuds in 
remains of Uonian villas, iVc. The ciimlel, which 
is of jrrcat strcnj^tli, contains in its tower the toinh 
of the ("oiistahle i>oiirlK>n, ki1lc«l at the taking of 
Rome in iri27. Pop. of (hieta proper ( J 1)01 ) .sViS, 
hnt with l*or<L;o C Jacta to the nortli, 17,r>(M): chielly 
*Mi"a«4cd in lishin^ ami in the'coasiin;' trade. 

Mola di. See FoitMlA. 

Girtlllia, an ancient cemntry of Africa, situated 
south of Mauritania and Nuinidia, and eiiihracin;' 
tlie western oart of the Sahara. Its inhahitants 
h«‘lon^ed in all ]>rol>ahility to the ahori^inal Herher 
lamily of north and north-western Afri<‘a ; they 
were not in ‘^encial hlack, Ihou^^di a portion «if 
them dwellin'^ in the extreme south, towards the 
Ni^^er, iia<l ap])roximated to this colour thnuijjjh 
intermixture with the natives and fnmi cliniiitic 
<‘auses, and were called Melnnotju f <ir ‘ Black 
< hetulians.’ The (lictulians were sava,«^e and war- 
like, and naid ^reat attmifion to tin? rearing of 
horses. Tliey lirst came int<» ccdlision with the 
lioma.ns during the. Ju>^urthine war, when they 
.served as I i^lit lior.se in the army of the Ntimidian 
kin**”. P<»ssns Lentuhis hroke them to Uoman rule, 
<»htainin<if for his success a. triumph ami the surname 
<»f (hetulicus (ti A.t). ). The am‘i(Uit (ijetulian« are 
helieved to he represtmled hy 11 m» modern Tuare;'. 

Gafl« in a ship or boat, the spar l<i which the 
hcail of a fore-afid-aft sail is hciit, such sail having 
its foremost side, ma<le fast hy rin*4fs to the mast, 
and its low(*r ed^^e, in most insta.necs, ludd strai^rht 
hy a. hoom. Tlu* thick eml of the ;^all' is eon 
strucled with ‘ ja.\ys' to pa.ss half round tlie mast, 
tin? other half hein;f enclo.sed hy a nipe. A ^'all'-. 
topsail is a small sail carri«.‘d on the topnnist above 
lln^;^al^. — For the ^all or hook of the iislnwinan, 
see A.NCMXo. 

nnd f<u* (luKK.NUAfJK, see 

PlA'M. 

Ttro^r.X.s, an FM;,dish ^^eneral, was hc»rn 
in 1721, the s(‘coml son of the lirst N'i.scoiint ( Ja.;te. 
in 17oo he accomj»anie«l Braddock's ill-fated ex- 
pedition as lieut(*nant <*oloMcl, and as hrif^a<lier- 
.licneral hecann^ in 1700 military governor of Mon- 
treal, and in 170*^ commamh'r-iii-chii'f of the Briti^>h 
forces in .America. II is inllcxil)h* character KmI the 
;xovcrnment to r<*j^ard him as well litted ti) eml the 
disturhances in the American colonies. In 1774 he 
was nominated «;overrior of Mas.^ntdiusetts, a post 
of peculiar diMicult;y'. and his enforcement of the 
ri<j:orons ilecroes of parliament. hrou<^ht mailers to 
climax. On tln^ ni'^ht of ISth A jail 1770 he 
despatched an expetlition to .sci/e a i|Uaiitit,v of 
arms which had l»eeii st(ucd at ( 'oncoid ; and next 
day Uadv ]»hice the memoralde encounter of J^exin*;* 
ton, wiii(‘h announced that the Bevolution had 
heoun. The battle of Bunker Hill (q.v.) made 
him un])opular. For a short time he was com 
inandcr-in-chief in America, a pj»st In* soon resi^^iied 
to return to kbi^^land, where he die«l, 2d April 17^7. 
One of his sons became third viscount. 

ifKiNKinr Wii.hkl.m Atror.sT, Fkki- 
HKliit V<>N, (ierman slat(*sman, was born a,t 
Baireiith, 20th Au;;ust 1700. Me was om*. of the 
founders of the sBident movement ( llursrhvtuirhaff) 
of I8I0-IO. Aft(;r holdinjif ollice under the •xovern- 
immt of Hesse- Darmstadt tlowii to 1848, he became, 
in tjiat year, one of the leading polit icians of the 
Frankfort parliament, of which he was <»lected 
]iiesid(*nt. ^ In that capacity^ ho midoavoured to 
i*arry his views that the new central government 
for all (lprmaii.y shouhl be established on the basis 
of nionarehicai constitutionalism,^ and thai, the 
kiiif^ of Prussia Mas the most fittinj^ monarch to 
be elected to the dij^nity of emperor. But, dis- 


couraged by tbe lukewarmness of Prussia, and 
re{)elled by the violeiicti of the extreme democratic 
party, (hi.;;^erii resi^in'd his position, 20th May 
184!), and shortly afterwanls retired into private 
life. But from 1859 he a^ain took part in the 
^rand ducal polili(*s, as a strong partisan of Austiia 
a^i^ainst Prussia. Peiisiom*d oil' in 1872, he died at 
Jlarinstaill, 22d May 1880. 

Gai11SH% a town in tln^ French department of 
Tarn, on the river (hiillae, 82 miles hy rail NK. of 
Tonlou.se. 'Plie abl)cy cbnrch of St Michel dat<!s 
from the 12th century. Its 0808 iiilialdtants are 
cn^a;^(‘d in wiiie-^rowin;.?, coopenn;^, and spinnin;^, 
and trndc in idoviu-, coriaiidm' .seiuls, plums, and 
Mine. 

GaillariK I'liATi-Ar. See Axdklys. 

Gailisliaroil^ll* a market-town of Idncoln- 
shirc, on the ri^^ht hank of the Trenl, 21 miles 
above its cmhouclinre in the Humber, and 10 miles 
by rail N\V. of Lineoln. The parish t'.luircb, M itli 
the exception (d a line old toM'cr, datiii;^ from tbe 
12tb century, Mas rebuilt in 1780. Tbe Manor 
Hon.se, built by .lolni of (hiunt, now foniig part of 
the corn excban;,»e. The p‘ammar-s(‘bool Mas 
foundeil in 1580. Ve.ssels draM'iii^ 12 feet of 
M'nler can ascend tin* 4h(‘nt to ( lainsboroii^ii, 
Mdiicli ranks as a. sub-p<»rl of Clriiiisby. 'Plie 
toM’ii mannfaclures linset'd cakt* ami oil, malt, 
cord;iu:c, and madiincry. Pop. ( 1851 ) 7500 ; ( BIOI ) 
17,000. Set* the history hy Stark (2d ed. 1848). 

Iilailisboroimll, Tliovivs, portrait and laiid- 
scapt* j>a.iiiter, om* j>f the «,ot‘atest of Kurdish artists, 
Mas horn at. Smlhnry, Sullblk, in 1727. the «lay «»f 
his baptism heinj*: the I41li of .May. Ifis father, a 
M‘e)l-tt>-«lo elothier and (*ra]>emak(*r, had liim edii- 
eatetl at the grammar school of the place, m lit*r(j 
Mr Burrou^^hs, the hoys nnclt*, Mas master; and, 
as he Mas m*ver happy but M’lam .skelebin;;' the 
riistie .seeiiery aronml him, be was .sent to London, 
at the iiffo of fourteen, to study art under 
(iravelot, tiie e\e<*IJ(*nt Fr(*neli en^^raver ami dtv 
siji^mer of book-illn.st ralitms, nmlt*r Frank liay- 
iiiaii, and in the St. .Martin's Lam* Aea<h*my. He 
returned to bis native eonrity about 1744, e.stab- 
li.slied himself as a portrait ])ainter at l|».swieb, and 
ill 1745 married Mar;4arel. Burr, a lady M'itli L*200 
a year. He*, vas ]>atrimiM‘d l»y Sir Philip 'Phiek- 
ne.‘-se, tlie «;ovi*rm)r ol Laiidj^uard Fort, a. vieM of- 
M’hieb, afti*rw'ards en^ravetl by Ma.jor, be Mas 
eoiiimissioiied to paint. Tlinai;^!! the advice of 
bis friend, be. removed in 1700 to Bath, M'bcre 
Tliiekiies.se lia<l inllnenci*, and M'ben* there was a 
) romisin^ i)penin^- for a skilful portrait qiainter. 
Here he won the public by bis portrait of Karl 
Nn«j;ent ; jiumerons (*omnii.ssions lollowed, and in 
1701 be l)e<^an to exhibit with the Society of .Artists 
id Great Britain, in Sprin;^ Ganlens, Lomlon, a 
body M'bicb he continued tf> support till 1708, 
M’lien be beeame a fonmlation member of the Boyal 
.Academy, from xvbicb be afterwanls i»racticully 
retired, iiwin^^ to what be considered the uinvortliy 
place that bad been assi^netl to bis <;:roup of ‘ 'Phe 
Kinj^'s Daughters’ in tbe exhibition of 1784. In 
1774, after a deadly c{iiarrel with 'Phiekiiesse, lie 
removed to London, (‘stablisbiii;' bis studio in a 
portion of Seliomber*^ House, Pall .Mall, ami there 
pro.sec.nt(*tl bis art. M-itli splendid sueeess, lM‘in;^ in 
portraiture tin* only w'ortby rival of Beynolds, 
and in landscape «)f NVilstm. In. 1788, w’hile 
attendinjj: the trial of AVarren Hastinj^s, in West- 
minster Hall, he (‘aiij^ht a eiiill from an open 
windiuv, a eaneerons tumour doveloj»ed it.self, and 
be ilietl on the 2d of An^'iist, and was buried in 
Kew' clnirebyard. Personallv, Gainsboronj^li pos- 
.sesst*d all tl'ie eiitlnisiasm, tlie airy vivacity, the 
hot iinpnlsiveiiess, that we troniiiionly associate 
with tbe artistic temperament. He was dcvol.ed 
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t-o art ill ovcry form. Im»iuI of rompaiiy, ho lovotl 
t^> assoriato witli playors ami iiiusiciaiis; he was 
himself a performer on various instruments, ami 
for him Ciarriek was ‘the ‘;reak*st ereature livinjj:, 
in every respeet, worth st inlying in every aetioii.’ 
Qni(‘k I>f timiper, he was also ri^ht generous Inith 
of liaml ami heart : ami wla*n the lon;^-estraii;^etl 
Kevnohls visitiMl him on Jiis ileath-hetl, (lains- 
horoueh parted from him with the often -qiioteci 
words of perfiM't hrotlierhood : ‘ We arc all ^l 50 ln^^ to 
heaven, and Van I)yek is nf the company.’ 

The art <»f ( Jainsiioron^uh, oom]»ared with that of 
his ji^reat contemporary Ueynohls, is less scholarly 
and more instim*tivc ; his portraits show le.s.s deep 
insight int(» (diaractiM* than those of his rival, hnt 
tla*v have perhajjs even more of ;;race, ^dve perha]>s 
even more vivid ;jUmpses td the sliiftin^jf ^^estnre 
and e\pres>ion of the moment. (hiiiislMirou^h 
never studied ahmad, never left his native eonntry ; 
ind tliouo]\, at various limes, he copied from 
Kuhens, Teniers, Vamlyke, and Kemhrandt, he 
ilid so with no merely imitative aim. Nature lier- 

If was always heiore his eye. and nature he 
interpret .‘d in a manner most indivi<lnal. His 
•earlier works are lirmly and directly hamllcd. 
w'ith definite comhinations of ]»ositive colouring; 
hut as hi^ art jL^ained iu power he sought more 
ami more for harmony of total ell'ect, for ;^radation 
ami play of siihtly interwoven lines; painting his 
flesh thinly, hut with ;^reat certainty of toneli, 
witli c*x»juisite refinement of modellin^^ and with 
tin* most delicate transparency in the shadows; 
and relievin;; it hy the shift in;; sheen of his j 
drapeiie*^, and l»y hack;;roiinds of swiftly struck, I 
loosely toiic|i(*d folia;;e, and of softly hhuidiii;; j 
tints of sky. While his landscapes were unduly ] 
_ referred to his portraits l»y tin* ]ierhaiis not tin | 
Jnejudit'eil — jml;;ment of Ileyiiohls, they too 
jiossess admirahle artisti<* jpialities. in their free- 
dom of I land] in;;: and harmony of (‘oloiirand effect. 
Thon;;li, as Mr Hiiskin Inis truly imted, they are 
‘ratin'!- motives of fe<*lin;^ and c<dour than <*arin*st 
studies/ tliey have still value as faithful records of j 
a distinctly i»ersonal impression of nature; ami ‘ 
while Kichanl WiNoii developed w ith delieate skill ‘ 
the traditions of (.Maudi*, < laiiishoroii^li may, in j 
some sense, he re;;ar<led as the forerunner of j 
(’onstalile, as the founder of the freer and mon* j 
individual landscape art of oiir own time. i 

( h'unshoroii;;h is ex<*ellenlly represmiled in the j 
National (lallery, London, hy fouiteeii works, in- 1 
cludin;» portraits of ‘.Mrs Si/ldoiis/ of ‘()r]»iri tin* | 
l'ari>h Clerk.' ami of ‘ Ihtiph Schomher;Lr, M.P./| 
and ‘'file Market Cart.’ and ‘'fin* AVnteriii;; ; 
dace:’ in the N.'itional Portrait (lallery, London, | 
ly live works; in the Dulwich (Jallei;^' hy six ! 
w<irks. including; tlie j*ortrails of ‘Mrs Sheridan’! 
and ‘Mis 'fickell;’ and in the National (lallery j 
of Seollaml h\ tlie portrait of the ‘Hon. Mrs 
(Irahain.' An exliilntioii of over '200 of his 
works was lield in London in iSHo, ‘ '^fhe Market 
(’art ’ fetched ■4.‘)(K),;;nim»a.s in JSJM. ‘ 'I’lni Coiiiite.ss 
of Miili'iave,’ .suhl in ISJSO for I'HKIO, hroii^'lit 
£10, (XK) ill 180.1 

Sec Life by I'tilcluT ( Is.Mj;, \V»-dinorc’s .SVw///V« (1S7(»)» 

Hrock-Armdd's fiainAhoromih an<f ('itnxfuh/r (ISHl), the 
i^nfiifrjinte hy Horne ( ISOl ), Aniistioii;;’.s l*nrtfolio itioiio< 
graph ( i80(;), and the hook hy Mrs liell ( 1807 ). 

filairdiicr* Wm.mam 'ri:xN.\Nr, K.C.TL, 

w.'is horn in 18*24, son of Dr .loloi ( lairdiier ( ITtM)- 
iSTIi), and nenliew' of William (lairdner (1703- 
1807), both or whom were horn near Ayr and 
siiidie<l in F)diii]nir;;h -the latter (who w'roto on 
;;<nii ) settling; in London. He graduated M.l>. at 
Edinliiir;;li in 184.5, hecomin;; K.Il.fM*. hi 18.50, and 
afterwards LL.T). of Kdinhiireh, and in 1898 
K.C.IL Prom I80‘2 till his retireiiieiit in MKK) 
he occupied the chair of i’ractice of Medicine in 


(llas;;ow Uiiiversity, was President of the Medical 
Association there in 1888, and is ]divsiciaii in 
ordinary to the (^hieen for Scotland, ife has con 
trihulcd imaiiy valuahle jiapers to the sjiecial 
medical jonrn.als, and was an esteemed coiitnlmtor 
to the lii-st edition of this Kiicyclopiedia. Anioii^ 
his ImioIvs are VothoJoqkul Anofounj of liroochitiy 
ami Diavaavs of thv //na//.v ( 1850), Notes oh Verivur- 
ilitis ( IS()1 ), tfinint! Medivinv ( 1862), PHhliv Health 
in relation to Air and trater (1862), tin same 
Modern Asjieets of fnsanift/, Lcetiires to Prav- 
titionrrs (in coiijuiictioii with Dr J. (Viats, 1888), 
The J*hi/siei((n as Nafnratist (1889). — dAMKS 
(Iaihdnkk, historian, a hrother of the fore;;oiii;;, 
was horn at Pdiiihiir;:h, March ‘22, 1828, attemleil 
IcctnrcN in the iinivinsity there, and at eighteen as 
a clerk entered the Piihlic He<*ord oHice in London, 
where he became assistant-keeper in 1859. He has 
listingiiishetl himself hy tlie rare eomhinatioii of 
I profound erudition, ]»a1iciit accuracy, and judicial 
I Icnijier which he has sliowri in the ciliting of 
a long series of historical documents: Memorials 
I of I It n rtf I he Seventh (1858); Lefters and. Pa/nr. 

I hhistratire. of the llrif/ns of lliehard IJl. and 
j Jlenrif VII. (2 vols. LS(il-63), in the? Rolls scries; 

1 the eontiiiuatioii from ved.- v. onwards of the late 
I Professor IJrewer’s Calendar of Letters and Pttners, 

! Foreiffn anti I)omestii\ of the lleign of llenijf 
j Vm. (9 vol.s. 186*2 8(j) ; and llistm'ieal Colter 
! tions of a London Citizen (J876), aipl Three FiJ- 
! frenfh-Cenfftr// Utronieles (1880), for the (_'amden 
Society .series. Kcjually valuahle arc the hooks 
addressed to a wider audience : an edition of the 
J’asfon Letters in Professor Arlier's series (3 vols. 
1872 75) ; 7'he l/onse.s of Lanraster anti Yvrl\ in 
* Kpochs of Modern History ’ ( 1874) ; tin* Life and 
Ueitjn of Jiiehfted III. ( IS78) ; Knffland in ‘Early 
(’liroiiicJers of Kiirope’ (1879); tSludies in Kntflish 
llisUtrtj (ISSI), a smies of essays wriltc?ii in con- 
junclioii willi Speddiiig; and llennf TV/. (‘States- 
men ' .scries 1SS9). He was made (.ML in 1900. 

CrStirllKiu an inlet of the sea on the we.st coast 
of Ross-shire, 6 miles in length, w liicli gives name 
to a parish and village. See d. H. Dixon, 7%: 
tlairloeh ( 1888). 

Cillisford. Thomas, D.D., a distinguished 
classical scholar, was horn in 1780 at Ilford, Wilts. 
He graduated at Phrist ('hurch, Oxford, in 1804. 
He ]»uhlished an elahorate edition of llic Fnrhiridion 
<»f ITe]»ha*.stion, was juildic examiner 1809-10, and 
in 1811 was appointed regius professor of (Jreek 
at Oxford. From 1810 to 1847 lie was rector of 
Westwcll, Oxfordshire. In 18,*11 ho liecaiiie dean 
of (’lirist (’hnreli. lie ilied in 18.55, and in his 
memory a Oreek orizi* w’as founded at Oxford. 
Among his classieal puhlieations arc an edition of 
the Ltwieon of Saidas (1834), and the JfUifmologieon 
Maffnnm.{\m^). 

lifSlillS* a Roman jurist, who flourished between 
130 and 180 A.D. Oi his ]>ersoiial history next to 
nothing is known. Hefore tlie revision of the 
Roni.'iii law's, and the reform of legal studios hy 
Justinian, the Institnles of Oaiiis, well as four 
olheiMif Ids treatises, were tlie reeeived text-hooks 
f»f tin* schools of law. His Institutes^ moreover, 
formed the groundwork of the Institutes of tlns- 
tiniaii. The other works of (hiiiis, of which we 
have little more* than the titles, were largc*ly used 
in the compilation of the llitjest, which contains no 
fewer than 535 extracts from his writings. The 
Iu.stitufes was, like tin? others, almost coiiijiletely 
lost, until ill 1816 Niebuhr discovered it at Verona, 
under a paliiiip.sest of the Nmsfles of Jerome. _ This 
di.scov«*ry threw a flood of light upon the history 
of tlu* early development of Roman law', c^specially 
upon the forms of proceiliire in civil actioihs. ^ The 
fii’st Imok treateil of status and family relations ; 
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the secoml, of things and of Iiow possession of them 
may ho acquired, including the law relating to 
wills ; the tliird, of intestate succession and obliga- 
tions ; and the fourth and last, of actions. Alaric 
11., king of the West Goths, proniulgaied in 506, 
for the use of his Konian subjects, the code known 
as Brevinrimn Alnrict\ wliich contains copious 
excerpts from Gains. Of numerous editions of the 
Institutes published since 1817, may be mentioned 
those in fac-simile by Hocking (Leip. 1866) and 
Studemiind ( Leip. 1874), and with an English 
translation by E. Porte (2d ed. Oxford Clarendon 
Press, 1875) and James Muirhead ( Edin. 1880). 

Cwcllllbat^ a small republic* of Negroes from 
Dar-FAr and Wadai, situated near the woslern 
frontiers of Abyssinia. The people, some 20,<MK) 
in num))er, and fanatical Mohanimcdans, trade 
with Abyssinia in coflee, cotton, hides, and bees- 
wax. 

CiSalactoileiidroii. See Cow tuek. 

Galactoiiieter. See L actom ktkh. 

lilalarK. See ( i A L ATZ. 

GalaaOv a genus of large-eared, long-tailed, 
African Lemurs («i.v.), arboreal and nocturnal in 
habit, living on fruit and insects. They vary from 
the siz<^ of a rabbit to that of a rat, an? cov<»r(»d 
with Diick soft woolly fur, have somewhat bushy 
tails longer Ilian the body, and hind legs longer and 
stronger than the arms, with two of the ankle bones 
{vatrnucinu and lutrieufar) gr(?atly elongated. 1'he 
head is round like a cat’s; the eyes are large with 
oval pupils contracting in daylight to vertical slits; 
the^ ears are naked ami v<*ry big, exjmnded during 
acti\iiy, but rolled togetlnu- when the animal rests. 
The digits are strong ami well ada])te<l for grasping 
the branches; all bear nails exceiit the second on 
the hind -foot, which is clawed. The dentition 
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suggests insectivorous rather than vegetarian diet. 
The female is said to bear one young one at a birth, 
and often carries it about. Soft nests are also made 
in the branches. The (bilago proper (fV. senetju!- 
ensis or (ftolimus (iaiftgo) is a pretty animal with 
woolly fur, grayish fawn above, whitish beneath. It 
seems to be distiibuted throughout tro])ical Africa, 
and is known in Senegal as ‘ the gum animal ’ from 
its frequent habitat in mimosa or gum-acacia fore.sts, 
and from its alleged habit of gum-chewing. They 
sleep with bowed head anil tail curled round theili 
during the day, but at night they are as active as 
birds, watching for moths and small animals, on 
which ii!liey spring with great mlroitness. They are 


said to form a favourite article of footl in Senegal. 
The largest species {G, or O. ermsicauctatus) meas- 
ures a foot in length, not including the bushy tail, 
which is 15 or 16 inches more. ‘ In Zanzibar the 
Komba (G. or 0. ngisgmbanus) is said frequently to 
make itself intoxicated wRh palm -wine, so that it 
falls from the tree and gets caught.’ it is readily 
tamed and utilised to qptch insects and mice in the 
houses. There are numerous species, sometimes 
distributed in sub-genera. 

Cvalaliacl. See (4 kail. 

Gahlliaale {M pin in galanga; not to be con- 
fused with ‘ the slender galiiigale,' see GaliN(}ALK), 
a genus of Ziiigiberacesc cultivated in the Ka.stern 
Arcbipel.ago, and much useil in the East for the 
same purjioscs as ginger. 

Galaiitliiis. See SNowDKoe. 

€iialapa[aas (Span. GuIajKupts, from gnlnpago, 

‘ a tortoise ‘ ), a grouj) of islands of volcanic forma- 
tion, lying on the equator, about tKK* miles W. of 
Ecuador, to which they belong. The archipelago 
derives its name from the enormous land tortoises 
formerly found there in great numbers but the 
individual islands all ]missoss names of Fnglisl^^ 
origin ])robal>ly bestowed by the buccaneers who 
made them a sort of head(|uarters during the 17th 
century. The grouii consists of seven ]triiicipal 
islands, with about half-a-dozen of lesser size, and 
innumerable islets and rocks; the are.a is estimated 
at 2440 sq. 111 ., of which Alhemarle Island embraces 
over half. Kising to a height of nearly 5(KH) feet, and 
with a climate dry and soni(*what temp(*red by thv 
cool Peruvian cuirent, the islands are covered with 
a den.se vegetation on the southiwn side, which 
absorbs the moisture carried by the trade-wind ; 
on the northern side they are barren and forbidding 
in aspect, the lower jiarts covered entindy with 
ashes and lava or with prickly scrub. Darwin ]iuts 
the number of craters in the group at 2000 ; .some 
apjiear to be not yet extinct. The ( iaiapagos ]iosses.s 
both a flora and fauna nc(*uliar to themsidves; over 
a hundred species of ))lanls have been iioteil that 
are met with nowhere else, and the species of 
animals diil'er gn*atly even in the various islands, 
’riie archipelago was annexed by Kcuador in 1832, 
and attenqits wen* made to colonise it, of whicb 
the only remaining resull is the .so-calleil ‘Avihl 
cattle.’ (‘harles Island was u.sed as a penal settle' 
ment for some years, but it and ('halham Island are 
now occu}»ied by agricultural colonists, the chief 
crop being .sugar. Pot ton, vegetables, and most 
cereals are also raised, and mola.sses, rum, hides, 
and Archil (q.v. ) are e\])orted. Pop. (1805) 4()(». 
See Darwin’s V(tgngr of the Hcngle^ and a paper hy 
Paptain Markham in l*rov. liuip Geog. Sue. (1880). 

IvSllsislliHs* the chief scat in Scotland of the 
Scotch tweed manufacture, occujde.s 2.J miles of 
the narrow valley of the (bila, imniediatelv above 
the junction of that river wdtli the Tweed. Till 
1891 situated partly in Koxburghsliire and ]»artl\ 
ill Selkirkshire, for judicial purposes it had heeii 
fixed by an act passed in lSti7 as within the county 
of Selkirk. It is 33.\ miles SSE. of Edinburgh, 
and 4 WN W. of Melrose. In the 15th c<‘ntury it is 
spoken of as ‘the fore.st -steading of (Jalashiels ; ’ 
and its tower, demolished about 1814, was then 
occupied by the Douglases. In 1590 it was nuide a 
burgii of barony, having then 400 inhahitant.s. As 
early as 1581 wool was here manufactured into cloth, 
and in 1700 the value of the cloth so manufactured 
was .4:1000. So great, however, has hccii the pro- 
gress of the woollen ’trade of the town during the 
pre.sent century, that in IStK) the estimated value, of 
tweeds manufactured was no less than one million 
anil a quarter sterling. Hy the Reform Act 
of 1868 it was made a parliamentary burgh, and 
along with Hawick and Selkirk sends a nieinbcr to 
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A local act of parliaiiiciit wiis obtained 
in under wliirli tlie iMuinds <»r' I be were 

«'xfefided for municipal piirnoses, and a water-supply 
introduced. ( Jalasliicls’ chief claim to notice is 
its liianufacturin^- entt*rprisc. It bas 23 woollen j 
factories contaiiiiiiLT l-<‘ ‘setts' t)f cardin;; en« 4 ;ines 
witli I0l),o(»2 spindles. Tlic ;;oo<Is manufat^tured are 
almost exclusively the w^)l known woollen cbitb 
f-alled Sc«>tch tweed. The mills are almost entiredy 
dependent on steam for motive power, 'riie ti»wn 
has alsi» the lar;.^est and best appointed skiunerv in 
Scotland. Its valuation rose Inuu C*21hS3S in 1S7*2 
to t*b*2,t>t>7 in ISSU. l*op. ( IS.31 ) 2201* : ( istil )0433; 

( is:i ) 10..S12 ; ( ISSl I.S.:t;M ; , PiOl * 13.615, and <)f 
the parliamentary hui'^h, 12,;-. i?. See T. 

Itrowu'.N Jltsfort/ of Sv! hi rhshm' I ISS6). 

GalafSI. a suburb of Constantinople (ipv.). 

Galati^a. See Acts. 

Galatia, also (iAiJ.n-tilt.Kri \, in ancient y^eo- ' 
.!.;raidiy, a I'oiinliy of Asia .Minor, separattsl from j 
IbtliNiiia and raphlaL?oiiia on the \. by the | 
Olympus ran^a* I Ala-1 *a.u:h ) and the river Ilalys, | 
Mtul lun^nded on the M. by Contus, <iii c1h‘ S. by 
^Cappadocia and Ijxeaonia, ami on the \V. by 
ChiALria. The country is an elevated ]»laleau, ! 
2O0() to 3000 feet abov(* sea- level, consisting for | 
the moNt j)art of a rolliiii; •grassy region, that | 
atlbnls excellent pasturage for sheep and goats. 
Fh'* western half of (Jalatia is watered by the 
Sarigarius. whilst th<» Ilalys traverses it in the 
iiii«ldle ami north-east. The climate is one pre- 
senting extremes of h(*;it and e<»ld. 'riie boundaries j 
of (lalatia, hav(*. Imwever, varied at dillermit e[)oehs j 
of history. <*riginally it formed ))arl of IMirygia. | 
riie name (lalatia it rectdveil from a bo<ly of Cauls i 
who. breaking oil' from the army of Ibeimus. when . 
that <diieftain invaded (Jreece, entered Asia Min<»r j 
alnuit 27'' and were linally «lefeated in a great 1 
battle by Attains, king of Cergamus, in 235, who 
thereu]ion compelled them to settle in Calatia. 
Ibunaining independent, howexer, they proved for- 
midable foes to the Koman.s in the wars of tin? latter 
ag.iin-t the kings of Syria,; a,nd although subdued 
}»y the Koman general Ciiaais .Manlius in bSl), they 
-till continued to govern llnunselves, latterly under 
a single king. These (iauls, who he<*anm llellenised 
-jioilly after .s(*ttling in tln*ir new country, although 
they riling to llnur native language* down to the 
llii century, extf'rnh.'d lln*ir ])ower during the 
1st CHiitiirv n.*'. over roiilus, part of .\iiiieiiia, 
Lxi-.iouia, Isauria, a.ml othei- •li.siii'Ms. ISui. on the 
<h*ath of King Amyntas in 25 li.r. the country was j 
maile a Koman provim-e, which was fiirt Inu* divided ! 
bv Theodosius the (ireat into Calatia Ibinia, xxitli 
\neyra, (Angora) for its caj»ila,l, and (bilatia 
Secunda, witli Kessinns as ebi<*t town. 

Galatians, Tm*: Kimsiu: to tiik, an epistle 
<!ij‘ecte<l by the ajiostle |*a.ul ‘to the chnieh<»s of 
Calatia,.* According to Ligiitfoot it was written 
from .Macedonia or .\chaia in the winter or spring j 
of the. years 57 -5S A.I». Others place it. at tin? ; 
end of 55 or the ln^giMuing of 56, on the apostle’s 
journey to Kphe-viis or in tin* early part of his 
sojourn 1 here. It is of the. most important of 
the four epistle.., which are undouhtiMlIy from the j 
haml of J*aul, ami w;is writlf’ii to count(*ract tin 
irilliience of the diidaisms who had appeareil among 
t he. ({entile (.’hristia.ris of the ehurehes of (b'lhitia. 
Those churches had heim foumled by Paul during 
the seeoml, and lexisited hy liiiii during the third, 
of Ids missionary joiirmry.s (cf. .\ets, xvi. (», and 
vxiii. 23). .At his iirsl visit the people received him 
as ‘an angel of ({lal,’ and he was iletaincd among 
them hv sickne.ss for a ijori-siderahh* time. It is 
disputed xvhether the passages i. 0, iv. 16 20, and 
V. 7i 12 .shoxv trai’cs of the tJudaisirig b*:iven even at 
the time of bis second visit, or whether i. 6, iii. 1, 


and V. 7, S are sullicioiil to prove tluA they did not 
apjiear till after bis d(}]»arture. As the Koman 

I irovineo of (Jalatia formed in 25 u.c. included also 
.saiiria, Cycaonia, and parts of ITsidiaand Phrygia, 
some tliink that the ‘cJiiirclies of (Jalatia' may 
Jiave extended to I host* regions, but it is more j»rob- 
able that the (Jalalia of j'aul Avas eoufiiied to tbo 
upper basins of the Nalys and Sangarius. Kar- 
bariati liordes of (rfdttti or bad settlcil 

there in t)ie3d century l*.i‘., ami in tlie larger towns, 
like Taviiiiu, Pcs.siinis, and Ancyra, adopted Creek 
sjieeeli ami manners, while the country peojde, doxvn 
to the lime of Jerome, spoke a language ‘almost 
identieal xvilb lliat of the Troveri.’ Ligiitfoot 
eonelmles from bis elaborate invo.stigations that the 
Calatian settlors belonged to the* (.‘ynirie. hraiiel 
of the Celtic race. Though the population in- 
elmled also aboriginal IMirygians, as well as Creek, 
Koman. ami Jewish immigrants, the charaeteristio 
vitality of the Celts maiiitaincil the prodoniinam,,. 
of that race, whose nroverhial iin]U’(?.ssihility and 
fickleness are so ch»arly illiist rated in the ejiistle to 
the Calalians. 'The 'troiiblers' maintained that 
everyone who entered into Cod's Covenant must 
he <‘ircuim*i.<ed, ami ke<*p the Avhole law, whose «lis 
cipline was a moral necessity for all men, ami 
on whose observance tin* promi.ses of tjie Old 
Testament x\ c‘re dependent. (Jalatiaiis is the only 
episile of Paul xvhich has no word of ]uai,‘^e for its 
rciMpicnts. It at once ]»lung<'s ]»assioiialcly into the 
inmiediati* pra(‘ti(*al fjuestton why they arc* ‘so 
soon removed . . . unto another gospel,’ ami from 
beginning to end has no tidings, ni(*ssages, or greet 
iiigs. Tlie liodx of the e]»istle is coniiuonly diviih’d 
into two ]»arts ( I ) th<‘oretical (i. 6 v. 12) and 
(2) jirartical ( v. 13 vi. )()). Holsten ami others 
prefer the following division of I he argument : (I) 
the divine origin of Paul's gospid ju’ovcd by a 
bistorical demonstration of the iiii]»ossibility of its 
o]iiM)site (i. () ii. 21); {‘2) tbe full riglit of Ibe. 
believing Cent ile to tlic l»h*ssing of tlie Mi'ssianic 
proiiiist* proved l»y a confutation of tin* assertion 
I bat tbe Messianic .salvation is in uny xxay do- 
jicndciit on oiriuniicision and legal observances (iii. 

I iv. II); (3) the l»cliever's righteousness of life 
proved to be tin* fruit or ontxvard expression of tbe 
Spirit bevtoxved u]»on him- in rontradiction of the 
siijjjjoscil liccessilv of a. righteousness of life which 
slionld be broiiglit about hy subjection to eii'cuiii- 
cisioii and laxv ( iv. 1*2 x i. 10). 

Tin- fOiirf coiiiuuntiiib s on ( J;d;iti;iiis arc those of 
I.utlier ( irdt* ; Ln;;. trails. Loinl. ISIO); WiiuT (1S21; 
till ed. lH.5t)), I'rickcrt (lS3;i), Schott (1S34), l)c Wette 
(1S41; 3il cd. ])y W, Miilli-r, 1.S6-1 i; AVimliscliiiian 
(Catholic, lS13)t Hil;'crifchl (1352), Kllicott. (1854; 4AU 
cd. lsi»7b Jowidt (J85(J), VV'io.selor (18.5!)), Mofinann 
(1 h; 3; 2d i-d. 1872). Liglitb.ot (1S65; .5tli cd. 1880), 
J‘]a«lic (ISO!)), Prandc.s (18(jl)), O. Sclunollor (1875), Meyer 
(6th cd. by P. Sii-tVert, ls«0), llolsten in tlie Pro- 
4fiffiinli iifiihif (3d ed. 1870; Png. trails, by K. II. Jonc.s, 
1<SS3) and in Jjnn Krnniftfioni ttfs PnuluK (vol, i. 1880), 
SebatV (1881), WurnvY (1882), Pbilippi (1884), Kidilev 
(1884), Jkct(l885), and Hndlay (1888). 

GalatillSU town of Italy, 13 miles SAY. of 
Lec<*e. It bas a cburcli, <‘rected in 1384, with 
aiiti<|iie sculptures ami line tombs of the Jlalzo- 
Oixsini family. Poji. 8720. 

Galat /.9 «*’ (JAL.vrz, a river-jiort of Moldavia, 
the centre of the commerce* of the. Konmanian 
kingdom, is situated on the left hank of the 
Danube, 3 miles beloxv the inllu.x of the Seietli, 
ami 85 from tbe Snliiia iiiontb of the Danube, 
Avidlst by rail it is l(J() NK. of Kuebarest, and 259 
SW. of 'Oilcssa. It «K?cii]»ies the slo^ie of a bill 
overlooking llie river, and is divided into an Old 
and New Toxvn, tbe former consisting of irregularly 
iniilt streets, tbe bitter built more after the fashion 
of western Kurujie. Its dockyard, its large bazaar, 
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its graiii'Stoi^s, its ina^aziiips of oriciilal waros, 
and its banking cstal)lisliiiu.>iits doservo notice. 
The cliief objects of industry are iron, copper, 
M’ax eamlles, and soap. Tlie exports consist of 
maize, wheat, wlieat-tlonr, barley, rye, and timber. 
The imports include timber, ^'raiii, lisli, fruits, oil, 
chemicals, iron, steel, and (!otton ^^oods. The town 
Inis be(*n, since IS.’Jti, tln^ seat of tlu^ 1 iiternat ional 
Danube ( \)niinissioii. 'Plie population, a medley of 
various nationalities, has risen fnnn .S(i,(KK) in 1869 
to 62,S.')() in 1906. (lalatz has fi eminently been 
taken in the wars hetw'cen the llnssians and Turks 
since 1789. It ceased to be a free ]»ort in 1888. 

Ga.1si a stream of Edinburgh, Selkirk, 

and Itoxhur^h shin's, risin^r amon^ the Moorfoot 
Hills, ami windin'^* 21 miles south -sou th-eastw'ard, 
past Slow' ami ( Jalashiels, till, after a total descent 
of 8(M) feet, it falls into the 'Pweed, a little below' 
Abbotsford, and 2}, miles W. of Melrose. In its 
valley, the anci(*nt VVedale, Skene localises one of 
Arthur's battles ; its ‘ braw, braw lads' are famous 
in son;^. . 

Galaxy Mb. ‘milk ), or the Milky-way, | 

is the ;^reat luminous band which ni/'htly stretches 
across tin', hejivens from horizon to horizon, and 
w hich is found to form a zone very irregular in out- 
liin*, hut completely encircliii”' the whole sphere 
.ilrnost in a. yrn'at circle, incliiKMl at an an^le of 
68" to the e«|ninoctijil. At <me ])art of its courst* it 
opens up into two hranchi's, one faint :uid iiitm- ! 
rupted, the other hri;^ht' ami continuous, which do 
not reunite till after remainin*^ distinct for about • 
MO^ Its lnniiMO‘>!ity is <tue to innumerable multi- j 
ludes of stnrs, so distant a.s to be blended in appear ; 
ancf*, and only distin;^uishahle by powerful tele- j 
scopes. How a col lection .of stars can assume such I 
app(‘nranccs as arc* j>resented in the (hilaxy ' 
explaiiHMl in the article Staks (<(.v. ). Tin* in- 
vest i;j!i.t ion of t-his subject was lar;;i‘ly the work of , 
Sir William Herschel. The ori^^in of the current ; 
li^urative use of j^alaxy, as in ‘galaxy of beauty,’ | 
* j^alaxy of w'it,' is sullicicntly obvious. 

Galbsu SkuvU's lloman emperor 1 

from dune OS a.d. to January tiO, was born 21th : 
December 8 15. (,*. He was raist*d to the cofiNiilship \ 

in 38 A.D., and conduct(*d the administration in 
A((uitania, (hirmany, ..\fri<*a, and Ili^paiiia 'Parra 
conensis W’it h courage, skill, and stri<*t justice*. In 
OS the (lallic h*;;ions rose a^jjainst Nero, and pro 
claimed (ialba enii>eror. Ihit thilha, now’ an old 
man, soon mmle himself iDipo]»ular by jdacin^ him- 
self in the hands of jj^reedy favourites, by ill-timed 
severity, and, abovt? all, by his avari<*e. Slmrtly j 
afltU’W'ards In; was assassinated by the pra*torians l 
in I tome. | 

GallHIIlllHK . 2 >Dn r<*sin, used in medicine in I 
the same cases as asafo*tida. It is met w'itli in | 
hardened drops or tears, usually conipacte<l into a 
mass, of a brow'ii to li;^ht ^reeii translucent colour, 
and possessing an aromatic odour and bitter .allia- 
ceous taste. (Jalhanum contains about 7 i»er cent, 
of volatile oil, besiiles resin .ami ‘j;um. It is applieil 
as a plaster to indolent sw’ellin;;s, and oi;casiona.lly 
administered as a stimul.alin;' exjM*ctorant, and in 
amenorrho'a and c.hroni<; rheumatism. Although 
know’ll from earliest times, and us(*d as an iuceu.se 
by the Israelites (Ex. xxx. 8-1), umh*r the name ()f 
ehelbcnah, its source Inis always been uncertain. 
There seems to be litt le »loubt, how(;vcr, that it is 
obtained from the Fr.nda (.htHmulfl na and F, rtthri- 
umbelliferous plants fouml in Persia . 

GlllchaSy a collective name friveii by ITjfalvy 
to a ;;rouu of tribes inh.abitin*' the hi«>;hl.ands and 
upland valleys of Eeij^han.a, the Zarafshan, and the 
Oxus. They are closely .akin to the peoides of the 
Tranic stock, .and in speech are near tlie T.ajiks ami 
Persians. They are Snimi Mohammedans. 


Galilds, IJkmto Pkkkz, Soanish novelist, wa.s 
horn in 1849 on the Canary Islands, hut .settled in 
Mailrid. His earlier works {TraJ(tlffm\ JJai/ett, 
A'c.) W'ere historic.al romances: tdie later ones 
{Mnrianda,, Leo)! Jloc/t, Lady Pcrfcvtn^ «S:c. ) give 
realistic pictures of social fjornlitions. ISIany have 
heen tr.anslated into English. 

Gale, SWIOKT. See Ihn; Myrtlk. 

Gal4% 'PiiKDriiiLUS (1628-1678), divine, was 
fellow arnl tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
preacher in Westminster (.’athedr.al ; was ejectial 
tor Tioneonforniity .after 1660, and snhseqiieiilly 
was tutor and preacher in London. He wrote 
The Cotrrf of the (Jottiles (1669), .ami other 
Winks. 

Gsihs Thomas (I68d? 1702), fellow’ of Trinity 
(’ollege, (^alnhridge, hc.ad-nnister of St Paul's and 
dejin of York, editi'd classics, ]nihlislicd OftKsnda 
on mythology, and works on early Eiifjlish liislory. 

Galokas, a Uantn tribe, occupy the part of the 
’Prji.n.*^kci 'Pcrritoiy (q.v. ) just beyond the great 
Kci KiM*r. 'Phey are .also c.allcd Aniaxosa KaOirs. 

Gallon* ‘>r OliADDILS (JAt.KNl'S, a c^lebnited 
(bcek ])hysician, W’.as horn at IVrgjnniis, in M>>ia, 
181 A.D. In his iiiiieteenth >car he began the 
dmly of inedieine, lirst .at IVrgainus, afterw.'irds 
nt Smyrna. Cminlh, .and Alex.aiidria. On Ids 
return to Ids native city in JoS he was .at oneo 
.*i]»pointed physician to the sehool of glailisitors. 
!»iit .six years later he went t(» Koine, when* he 
stayed for .about four years, and gainc'd sm-h a 
reputation that he was olPered, though he doelined, 
the post of physician to tin* emperor. Searci'ly, 
however, had he r(*turncd to Ids initivc city when 
In* received ,a snimnons from the Emperors M. 
Aurelius .ami L. \'erns to attend them in tin* \'en- 
eti.aii territory, .ami shortly afti'iwards he aei'oni- 
panied or followed them to Korne ( 170). 'I'here he 
remained sexcral years, thongh how' long is not 
known precisely : at all events he attended M. 
Aurelius and Ids two sons, Coinmodns and Sextus, 
...id about the laid of the ‘id century was employ, 
by the Enqieror Severns. If the statements of 
one of his Anihir biographers, .Mni '1 E.'iraj, he 
correct, he must have died in Sicily about the 
year 201, thongh the exact- jdaci? .ami date of hi.s 
death are not known with certainty. 

(Jalen was .a voluniinons xvriter not oidy on 
medical, hut also on philosojihical snhjccls, such as 
logic, ethics, and gr.-imniar. 'Phe works that are 
still extant under his name consist of ,S.3 trc.-iti.vcs 
that are acknowledged to hi* genuine; 19 whose 
genuineness has been questioned; 4.') nmlonhtcdly 
spurious; 19 fragments; .and Id eonnnentaries 
on dilPerent works of 1 1 i]ipoi*rates. His most 
important anatomical and physiological works 
are Ih: .\ iiatomieis Adniuii'itralioHibus^ ami He 
Usa Fart in til Fontorts fltanani. As an anat 
mist, he eoinhiiieo with ])a.tient skill and sober 
observation as a inactical dissector — of lower 
animals, not of the linnian hnd\ ac(air,acy of 
di*seri]»tioii and clearness of exposition as a w liter. 
He gathered up all the medical knowledge, of his 
time and lixed it on sneh a linn fonnd.ation of Initli 
that it continued to he, .as he* left it, the authori- 
t.ative .aceouut of the seieiiee for centuries. His 
physiology does not, aeeording to modern ideas, 
attain to the same level of scieiitilic exeelleiice as 
his .anatomy. He is still dominated by theoretieal 
notions, especially by the llipjiocratic four eleiiicnts 
(hot, cold, wet, and dry) and the Hi]>poeratic 
huinours. His therapeutics are also inlliicnced hj* 
the saim* notions, drugs having the same four 
eleiuentfil qualities ,as the human body ; and he w'as 
a believer in the principle of curing diseiuies trace- 
able, according to him, to the nialadmixture of the 
elements, by the use of drugs possessing the oppo- 
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site elementary qualities. His patholofjy also was 
very spoeiilativo ami imperfect. In his dia^mosis 
ami pro;,OH)sis he laid f'reat stress <»ii the pulse, on 
widen siihje<*t he may he conshlered as the lirst and 
^^reatest authority, for all suhseqnent writei*s 
adopted his system without alteration. He like- 
wise placed f^reat eonlideiice in the doctrine <if criti- 
cal days, which he helieved to be iiilluenced by the 
moon. In materia medica his authority was not 
so hijrh as that of I lioscorides. Numerous in;;^re- 
dieiits, many of which were probably inert, enter 
int«> most of his prescriptions. He seems to place 
a more implicit faith in amulets than in medicine, 
and he is supposed by ( 'ullen to be the originator of 
the anotlyiie necklace which was .so Iou;j: famous 
in Kii;^land. 'Plie subse(|uent (Jreek ami Kotiiaii 
meilical writers were mere compilers from his writ- 
in;rs ; and as soon as his works were translated (in 
the t)th century) int4» Arabic they were at once 
adopted throughout the Hast to the exclusion »)f 
all others. ' • 

(tAI.ENICAL, (Jai.knisT, are wonls having: refer- 
ence to the. contiMversies of the perio<l of the re- i 
vival o^ lettiMs, when the auth<u*ity of ( Jaleii was I 
stron;,dy asserted a;^^•liIlst all innovations, ami i»ar- ! 
ticularly aj^ainst the introduction of chemical, or I 
rather alchemical ideas and methods of treaitnent j 
into medicine. Tin* (lalenists adhered to the 
ancient formulas, in which drills were prescrihe«l, 
either in substance or in the form of tinctures and 
extracts. iS:c. ; while the chemists professed to 
extract from them the essences <ir <|uintessencf»s 
(tjitinfit the Ji/fh essence, supposed to lie 

parth'ularly pure, as reituirin^ live process(*s to 
extract it)-- i.e. substances in .small bulk, pre- 
sumed to contain the whole virtues of the ori;xinal 
dru;:s in a state of extreme concentration, or piiri- 
lied from all ;.n‘Oss and iicrnicious or su[icrlIuous 
miittm*. 

Tln n* havf been minicrous edition-* of ( ialon’s writ.inj;s, 
or t»aris of them ; the most accessible, as well as prob- 
alily the best, is Hint «»f < H. Kiihii fiO vols. IS21 ,Tt). 
For a (jeiieral account of bis anatomical and fdiysio- 
lojjical kno\vled;;e, see Kidd in vol, vi. of Trtfng. Pro- 
riticin.f Mnf. tnnf Surth ^Ix’ioc. (ISitZi; Daremberg, Ihn 
Ooinnii<.<oiirr.< ih trofini ( Paris, iStl ) ; and tlie epitome 
in l!!ngli>h by .1. I*. ('o\e (Phila. 

Gah^lia* or I.K\l)-»;bAN( i:. a mineral which is 
es-cntially a sulphide of lead, the proportions being 
I:P4 snltdiiir Jind Sb'd lead ; hnl usually containing 
a liith* silver, and sometime-, copper, iron, zinc, 
antimony, or seleniuni. It has a hanincss equal to 
2}. .'I, and a sjiccitii* gravity of 7 "2 7’G. It is of a 
lead-gray I’olonr, with a metallic lustre, is found 
ma-si\c, or sometimes granular, or crystallised in 
cnhe> or octahedrons. It is very easily broken, 
and its fragnmiits are cubical, It occurs in veins, 
bed-, and imbc<ldcd masses, often a<'com]»anying 
otlicr metallic ores, siicli as zinc-blciidc, in tlie 
fdder stratili(*<l rocks, but most of all in what is 
known as the carlioiiifcroiis or inouiitaiii- limestone. 
It is found very abiimlaiitly in some parts of 
Hritaiii, and in many otiicr countries, as in 
Sweden, C Germany, Switzerland, Hungary, France, 
the United States, tVe. Almost all the lead of 
commerce* is obtaiiic<l from it. It sometimes con- 
tains so miieh silver that the separation of that 
metal is jiroiitalily carried on. 'Plie Leail (q.v.) 
i- extracted from it by a very sim]de process. 

Galoiiay a city of Illinois, on the Fevre Hiver, 

G miles aliove its jiinetion with the Mississippi, 
and IG.'l miles WNW. of Uhicago by rail. The 
liver mns here between high limestone hliifls. and 
the town is built on a series of terraces. It coii- 
laiii- a custom house*, and a nuiiilicr of mills, 
foundries, and furniture factories, and exports a 
huge quantity of lead (mined and smelted in tlie 
vicinity) and zinc. Pop. ( iSSOj Gdol ; ( ll4tX») olKlo. 


Gak^ri'tcs {iptfvrHs, ‘a cap’), affemis of fossil 
sea-urcliins, peculiar to and abundant in tlie f ’reta- 
ccou.s Systt‘iii. The g(?iioric 
name, as well as that jiopu- 
larly given to them in the <li.s- 
tric'ts whore they cahouinl — viz. 

* Sugar- loaves,’ is de.sori[itive 
of the elongated and more or 
h*.ss conical shape of their 
.shell. The body in breadth 
is nearly cinuihir or polygonal. 

'Phe under surface is entirely 

flat, ami has the month placed (Jalcritc.s alhogaleru.s. 

ill its centre, with the vent 

near the margin. There are live avenues of pores 
reaching from the month to tli(< summit. The.st* 
fo.ssils are often found .silicilied. Tlie .s]iecies ligiireil 
is tme of the most ahundant; it has receiveil its 
specific name from its re.scmh]anee to the white 
caps worn by the priests of Jupiter. 

liialorillS« (hilerius \’ah*rius Maxiinianu.s, a 
Itoniaii emperor, was horn of hnnihle parentage, 
near Sanlic*u., in Dacia. Entering the imperial 
army, he rose rapidly to the highest ranks. In 
202 Diocletian coidcrretl on him the title of ('a*.sar, 
and gave him his daughter iu marriage. In 2lM)-7 
he conducted a (‘anqiaign against the Persians, in 
which, though not at first successful, he decisively 
defeated tludr king, Narscs. ( )ii the abdication of 
Diocletian (TlOo) he and Poiislanliiis Chloriis he 
came joint-riilei-s of the Poiiian eiii]»ire, (bileriiis 
taking the cast(*rn half. When ( Vnislaiitiiis died 
at York (30G) the troops in Hritaiii and (iaiil ini- 
mediately transferred lln‘ir allegiance to his son, 
(’onstantine (afterwards (.’oiistaiiline the (heat), 
(lalerins, however, ri't allied j»o.ss<*ssioii of the east 
till his death in Jll. Valerius was a brave soldier 
and a skilful <*oniinander ; hut he is hclieve<I to have 
forced Dioeletian to issue his famous edict of per.si*- 
cution against the (Miristians. 

Ciialpsbiirfft a city of Illinois, oj miles AVN W. 
of Peoria by rail, the centre of a rich agricultural 
district. It has .several foundries, machine-shops, 
and agricultural niariiifactorif's, and is the seal of 
I the Lombard rniversily ( rniver.salist, IH;") am 
if Knox College* (Congregational, 1841). Peip. 
(1860) -laV.); (ISSO) 11.487: (JIKIO) 18,607. 

Iklh^svilhs a peist -village*, eif Wisconsin, ITi 
miles KNE. eif WinoiiM., with a Metheieli.st uni- 
versity (I8.M). Peip. 802. 

the name Tacitus give‘.s to the; 
Caleelonian chief who eill'eri*el a ej(*siierate resistance* 
tei the* northward march of Agriceila (SG A.I).), ami 
was at h'ligth elLsastreiusly elefealeel in the great 
battle of the (irainpians. 

CaSlliuilL FMiiiiiNAMiei, ail Italian writer on 
nolitie'al eeeimuny, W’as lieirii in Chie»Ai, in the 
Neapolitan preivincc of Ahruxxei Citeriore, on 2el 
•Deeeiiihcr 1728. Although eelucateel for the church, 
his faveiurile* stmlies were phihiseipliy, history, 
arclijcology, ami imire esp(*cially politie»aI economy. 
Ho early gaiiieel a reputatieiii as a wit by the puh- 
lication of a volume* paroelying, in a sc.rics of elis- 
<*eiiirscs fin the ileatli of the puhlic executioner, the 
principal Neapolitan writers of the day. About 
the .same tiim* he wrote liis first work <in political 
ce*omiiiiy, entitleel MohcfOy the. leadiijg prin- 

ciple* of which is that coin is a merchamlise, and 
that its value ami interest ought to he left free, 
i us in fither gooels. His appeiintiiient as secretary 
! of h*gatieiii at Paris in 17riG brought him inte> 

I cfifitact with the EncychiiMeelists ami the economic 
j writers of that capital. Five years later he ])uh- 
I Ushed uni (jMHUierno (frl frmMo ( ‘ Dialogues 

upfin the 'Praele iu Corn’), in which he argues 
against both the extreme protectionists and the 
pure free-traders. After his recall to Naples in 
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1759 lie snceessixely coiiiioilldr of the 

trilmiial of cuiiiniorcc and (1777) minister of the 
royal domains. He ilied at Naples, 3()ili October 
1787. See his Cotrcs/wmfattcc. with Mdine. D’Kpinay, 
Holhach, Orimin, Diderot, &c. ( 1818 ; ncwed. 1881). 

Galicia^ formerly a kiiij^doni and afterwards a 
province in the north-west of Spain, iMiunded N. 
and W. by the Atlantic, S. by Portn;'al, ami K. by | 
Leon and Asturias, with an area of ll,:D() sq. ni., j 
has been divided since 188.3 into the minor pro- I 
vinces of (Viruna, Ln^o, ( Irense, and Ponteveilra, I 
whose joint population in 1890 was 1,919,840. The. 
country is mountainous, bein;^ travei*se<l by olTsets 
of the Asturian cliaiii, risiii^^ in tlieir hi^^liest peaks 
to atioiit Ori(K) feet. The westernmost spurs. Crapes 
Ortc'^al and b'inisterre, lu-ojeet into the Atlantic, 
'riie numerous short but rajihl rivers form small 
estuaries which afford secure havens and road.s. 
Tin? ])rincipa1 river is the Minho, which, with its 
feeder the Sil, is navigable "for small vessels on its 
lower course. Chilicia is one of the most fruitful 
]H>rtions of Luro])e. and has a mild, nourishin;;' 
climate ; but a;^riculture is in a backward con- 
dition, capital is scarce, roads are bad. and railways 
are few. IJich meadows ,*ind d<*nse. forests occur 
everywhere, but the soil is more suit(‘d to the 
cultivation of iLfarden produtn^ tlian of corn. Mines I 
of lead, tin. copjier, and iron ]iyrites are worked, i 
33ie inh.abilants, called (ialle^os, are a robust, 
vi^oroiLs, industrious race. (Ireat numbers of 
them jinnu.M.lly visit central and southern Spain , 
and l*ortu^^al, where they find employment as li.ar- j 
V(*.sters, w.’iter-carric'rs, j)ort<*rs, (Mdef exports, | 

live e.jitthv ])rcserved meat, ej^^^s, minerals, tish, 
fruits, and ^raiii ; im[u>rts, coal, oil, hides, spirits, 
su^.'ir, and tobacco. 'Phe princip«al towns are 
Santiago di (.^mipostella and t!i<* tw<» stron|;;:ly 
fortilhid seap<>rts Coruna and Ferrol. (laliciawas 
a kin^^dom, under tin* Suevi from 411 to .'iSo. and ' 
aj'ain from 1000 to 1071, at which <late it was | 
finally incoriKUcateil with Leon and Castile. 

Oa1U*ia (Polish y/o//r:), a crown-laml heloiiy:- 
inf»‘ to the Austrian monarchy, including: the t 
former kin;j;doms of Galicia ami L<»domeria, the | 
dm-hies of Auschwitz and /at«)r, and the grand- 
duchy of (’racow, lies between the. Carpathians on 
the S. and Uussiaii Poland on the N., and between 
Silesia on the W. ,'ind l»u.<sia on the K. Area, 
30,.300 s(j. rn. ; i»op. ( 19n0) 7,29.”), 0.38. With the ex- 
cention of *2.30,000 Germans and 770,000 dews, the 
iiiiiabilants ure of Slavonic r;ice, tin* western ]»sn l of 
Galicia being occu]>ied mainly by Poles, the ejisicrii ; 
by Kuthenians. In ri'ligion about *2.\ million.>, 
mostly lluthenians, belong to the (Jreek Church, j 
and nearly 'iy millions, chiefly Poles, to the Poman ' 
Catholic Chun'h. 'Plie southern portion of the 
country is a liigli t(‘rra.ce, flanking the northern 
face of the ( -aniathians. 'riieiice the. land slopes 
away northwanls, through a low hilly region, to 
tho <lee]) pl.'iins of the Dniester and the M.stula. 
There are many largt^ rivers - thos«» in tin* west 
being feeders of the Vistula, those in tln^ east of 
the Danube and Dniester. The climate of Galicia 
is colder than that of any other portion of tin 
Austrian empire, .as it is freely exposed to the 
north and north-east winds. Yearly mean of 
temperature at Lemberg, 40*4' F. ; mean of .Inly, 
66 *9'; of daniiarv, ‘20*2' ; annual rainfall, alMuit 28 
inches. The soil is for the most part fertile, and 
produces oats, rye, and b«arley in sufficient qiian^ 
tity for ex])ort. Wheat, flax, heinii, tobacco, and 
oil plants are likewise eultivateil. Fruit-grow- 
ing and market-garilening are tuosecuted, also 
bee-keeping. Horses, cattle, and sheep are raiseil 
in considerable niimlH'rs. Wolves ami beam are 
8till found in the mountainous districts. One- 
fourth of the surface is covered with forests, 


which yield large quantities of timber for export. 
Salt is the most important mineral. Hut coal, 
iron ore, sulphur, lead, zinc, and petroleum 
are also extracted. The annual product of the 
petroleum springs is about fM),(KX) tons. There are 
about thirty-live mineral ajirings, most of them 
containing sulphur. The industries are few, and, 
except the manufacture of cloth and tlie distilling 
of brandy and of petroleum, not important. 
'Frade, however, chiefly in the hands of the Jews, 
is pretty active. Jjcniberg ami Cracow, the prin- 
cip.al towns, h.ave i-.ach a university ; the^ former 
is the capital of tlu? crown-land. Galicia is ruled 
hy an Austrian governor ami an imlopendenf 
diet ; to the imperial diet it semis sixty-three 
ineml)ers. Galicia takes its name from tlie old 
fortress and town of Halicz, on the Dniester. 
33ie original Slavonic inliahilatils, tlie Knthenes 
wore in the 9th century conquered hy the Uussians 
of Kietf. Thc» w'esterii portion of the gountry was 
ilepemleut on Poland, .and .afterwards on Hungary. 
In 1382 it was d(*linitely ix*stored to Poland, ami 
continued to hrdong to that eonntry till the parti- 
tion of 1772, when ((.alieia boeaiiie. one of thy crown- 
lands of Austria. In 1846 (.'racow, with tlie terri 
tory belonging to it, w.as given up to the eiiqjeror 
of Austria, ami by liiiii (1849) aiinexetl to the 
crown-land of G.alioia. 

Galirz* Set? Halicz. 

Cilalltfiiaiii* John Antiionv and William, 
Parisi.an pnhlislicrs, wcue horn in London, the 
former 13th Gc.toher 1796, the latter 10th March 
1798. Their father, .an Italian, founded .an English 
library .at Paris in 18(K), and there juihlislied an 
English Monthfn Jir/n tior}/, and in 1814 the famous 
m‘wsi)a])er, (htHtjntuti'is Mvssenffcr. 'I’he A!vs.'iemfi:r 
\>as mueli improved hy his sons, who made it 
.an iiiqiortant medinm for advocating cordiality 
between England and France. 33ie hrot hers foiimh.Ml 
at Gorheil near Paris a hospital for distressed 
Englishmen; and in 1889 the Galignani Home for 
ib'cayed mcnd)ers of the? ]»rinfiiig and bookselling 
trades was opeiuMl a.t Neiiilly. The ehler lirother 
died .30th Deeemher 187.3, and the younger i2th 
December 1882. 

Gsilllro ( Heb. .a ‘cirele. ’ or ‘eirenit’), a 

name laiterly .ajqdied to one of the four Koman 
divisions of Pah*stine, originally referred onl\ to a 
district of the tribe of Naphtali. In the time of onr 
Lord, Galilee embraced Hie whole northern portion 
of Palestine from the Mediterranean to the Jordan. 
3’he district Avas divided into I'pper and Lower 
Galilee, Hu* fonm*r being billv and av<*11 Avoodeil, 
the latter level and very fertile. At tliat time it 
Avas mainly inhabited ' by Syri.ans, Pbn>niciaiis, 
Arabs, ami Greeks, with a few Jcavs. Tlu* prin- 
cipal toAvns Avere Tiberias and Sepjdioris ; those 
that lignre in the gospels are (^imi, ( 'apernauiii, 
Nazareth, and Nain. 'Fhe Jewish inliabitants 
were ln'ld in low estimation hy their hretlneii in 
Jiuhea, on account of their le.ss rigid siuitimeiits 
in regard to religion. After the destnietion of 
Jeriisaleni the despised (Jalilee ])ec<aine tlie refuge 
of the ))rond doetom of .lewish law, and the cit>' of 
I'ilau'i.as tlie seat of Hahhinieal learning. 3’he 
ruins of many fine synagogues are still extant in 
this region. ILalilee now forms p.artnf the pashalic 
I of Daniaseus, in the Turkish luovinee ol Syria, 

: and, as of yore, is reniarkahle for its beaut v and 
j fertility. It still has a eonsiderahle iinniiier of 
Jewish inhabitants. See Dr S. Merrill, (jalilee 
I it! I he Time ofChriat (new ed. ISSo). 

I 'File Ska of (tALILKK, called also in the New 
I Testament tho Lake of (leinivsinri ami the Sea of 
TOirmcjy, and in the Old 3\?stanient tlie .S'crt o/CA/a- 
I nercth or CinuerotJiy ,a large lake in the northern 
half of Palestine. Lying 6S2 feet heloAv sea- level. 
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It is 1.S miles Ion;; liy (> broad, fiiiu 820 feet deep, eliair of ^Matlieinaties in the university of Padua, 

It oeeupu'K the botioni of a ;;reat basin, and where bis leetures attracted crowds of punils from 

undoubt(Mlly of volcanic ori;;in. Although the | all parts of Europe. Hero be. taught and worked 

.Iordan runs into it red aiid turldd fnuii the north, 1 for eighteen years, from ir»0*2 to 1010. It may be 


and many warm ami brackish springs also find 
tlieir way thither, ils'‘\valcrs are cool, clear, ami 
sweet, its shores on the east and north sides ar<‘ 
hare and rock\ ; on the west sloping gradually, 
and luxurianily covchmI with vegetation. The 
surrounding .s«M*m‘r\ hanlly beautiful, hut its 
a.-.s«>ciati*»n*. are the most .saen^l iu the world. It 
is enough ti) mention the names of some of the 
towns on its shores, llethsaida, ("apernnum, 
.Magdala, ami Tiberias. In the time of Jesus 
region round ahonl was the most ilensely 
l»oj»nlat(*d in (hililee: now even its lisheries are 
almost entirely neglected. 

Galilois the name ap)>lied ti> a jioreh or eha^Hd 
.attacheil to a chiireh. in wliieli penittmts stoo«l, 
]iioces.sions*'were formed. «and corj>ses depORited for 
a time orevions to interment. In .some religions 
houses tlie galilee w’as the only part of tlieeliureh 
a<*eessi])lc to women ; ilie monks came to the 
galilet* 'to sec their female i<datives -tlie woimm 
being told in the wonls of Scripture, * lie goeth : 
before you into ( Jalilee : there shall you .sec hinr j 
(Matt, x.wiii. 7). A portion of the nave was .some * 
times marked oil' by a step, or, as at Miirh.am, by a . 
line of blue marble, to mark the hoimdf'irv to w’hi(di 
woiiieri were limited. 'riiere are galilees in the j 
earhetlrals of Lincoln (on west side <»f south (ran- ] 
sept I, Ely (at we*.t end of nave), and Dtirliani ' 
( West eTid of nav<’ !. 

GalileL (Iaiji.k'o, one of the fathers of e.vperi- 
niental seicjiee, w;js horn at Pi.sa on the ISfli of 
J'ehru.'irv lot>4. IJy the d(‘sirc of liis father, the 
de'.eejidant of all aindcnt h'lorentine family, (talileo 
dii'»'ete4l his early studies l(» im'dieiiie, and fd’ eonr.se 
the prevailing Ai i.-toteliau philosophy ; hut llie 
ilogm/is of this last he soon ventured to disbelieve 
ami de..pi>e. laitering the unher.sity of Pi.'.a in 
loSi, he made there two years later one of his most , 
important di^eoveries. llappmiing to ohstuve t!ie 
o-.eillations of a. hro]i/<> laiii|i in the eaihedral of 
Pisa, lie was struck with the tm-t that the ostdlla- 
tioiis, no matter wlial tlieir iang(», .seenu’d to he 
accoijijdislied in e/pial times. I'lie eorree(ne.ssof this 
oh-ervation he at once ])roe«.Mid<’d to test, ami (hen, 
oiiiparing the heat of his own pulse with the .action 
■f the pemhilnm, he. concluded that, by means of this 
^^'pialily of Oscillation the simple jiendiilnm miglit 
di* an inv.'ilualih* agent in the «*.\a<*t iiH*asiire- 

•nt of tine*, a disr-overy which lie utilised some 
fifty V'-ars la.t«*r in ilje const rnelion of an astro- 
nomical clock, .\houl thi.^ lime his irrepressible i 
Idas towards inecliaiiical c-orisl met ions and experi- 
mental .-cience ieia*i\cd a new iiiijnil.se from his 
introduction to the principles of iiiattiiMiiatics. Tin* ! 
tifsl ft wit of hi-, aidciit ]nirsuits of tin* new stnJjt.s ' 
was tin* invention of a hydrostatic halanee and the | 
<*omjiosition of a treatise on the spe<*ilic gravity of 
-.olid ImmIic.'.. 'I'1i**sc achievements .sei-nred him the 
ajipoiiit nielli of ]jrof«>'.-.or of Mathematic.s in the 
university of Pisa, wIumc In* pnifioiinded the novel 
theorem, that .ill falling bodies, great or .small, 
dc'-ciuid with eipial \ ‘‘loeily, and jiroved its correct- 
ness by .several experiineiit.s made from tin* summit 


remarked (larenthetically that he, W'as the first to 
adapt the Italian idiom to j)hilo.sophic.a1 instrnc- 
tion. Among the various discoveries w'itli which 
! he enriched science may he noticed a species of 
j tln‘rnn)nn‘tcr, a proportional coiiii>as.s or sei'tor, 
I and, more important than all, the refracting tcle- 
I scope for astronomical investigation. This last, 
howe\<‘r, In* se(*ms not to have invented entirely 
iiidcjiemlently : an account of an instrument- for 
enlarging distant ohjeefs, invented by a Dulcliniaii, 
.seems to have reached him whilst on a vi.sit to 
I N'eiiice in May KiOh; tiier(*upon setting his iiivent- 
I ive wits to work, lie constructed an a])]>aratus 
j involving the princijdes of the lele.scope. Rapidly 
' improving the conslrnctioii of his original instni- 
i merit, ( I'alilco now hi‘gan a serit‘s of astronomical 
I investigations, all of wfiieli temh'd to coiivineo him 
still nmre of the corre<*(m*ss of the Popernican 
heliocentric tln*orv of the, heavens, of tin* Imlh of 
whieh he .seems imh'ed to have hi‘en early per- 
.siiaded. Il(* (‘onclmh'd that the moon, iiisLi*a.d of 
being a sidf-liimirMUis and p(*rfecfly smo<»th sjdn*rt», 
ow<*<l her illumination to ndler^tion, and (!iat she 
juesciited an nnei]nal siirfaee, div(*rsilied by \ alleys 
and mountains. 'I’he Milky way he pnmonin'od 
a track of countless separati^ stars. Still more 
important, ho\v<*vcr, was the. series of ohsorva- 
tions w'liicli led (otlio discovery of the four saf«d- 
litcs of .Inpifer on the night of the 7lh of January 
Kilo (iJioiigli it was not till (he IJth of the .same 
month that In* came to the coneliision that they 
were .s;ifellif es, and not fixed stars), w'hi<*h ho 
named the .Medicean stars, in honour of his j»ro- 
(cefors, tlio Medici family. He also first noticed 
movahle snots on the dlsi* of the sun. from which 
he inb'iTtMl tin* rotation of that orb. In this y<'ar 
he was recalled to Elorcnce by the (»rand-dnke of 
Tuscany, who nominated him his philosopher and 
mathemali(‘ian f*\traordinary, gave him a good 
.salary, and »*xactetl from him no diilii‘s .sax c those 
of nro.secnting his scientific* investigations nntrani- 
mell(*d. At Elorein'e, eont Inning his astronomical 
idiservatioiis. In* diseovcTcd tin* triple* form of 
Saturn ainl the ]dia.ses of \’(*nus and ot Mai> 

In bill (ialih'o vi.^siled Ivome a.nd was received 
with gn*at. dislinetion, hc-ing enrolled a memher of 
the laneei Acadf'iny. Vi*l the inihliealion, two 
yc*ars lat(*r, of his J)f\.srrf(ffioti tut Un' Stthir in 

lich he opeuly and boldly profe.s.sed his a.uhe.sioii 
to the C’op<*rniean view, provokiMl a.ga.inst him the 
<*cn.surr* ami warning of tln^ ecclesiasti<*al authori- 
ties. Ihit t his h(* ]»artly hronght upon hinis(*lf by 
his aggressive altitude towards the champions of 
orthodoxy and cv»*n towards tin* Scrijiturcs, whose 
a.strononiicaI system In* hesitated not to challenge. 
tJalilc‘o, however, jiromised (2()th h'ehruary IGUi) to 
obey Pojie Paul V.’.s injunction, theiiccforxvard not 
to ‘hohl, leach, or defend’ the condemned doc- 
t rinc.s. After that he seems to liavii been again taken 
into favour hy the po])e and other high dignitaries 
of tin* chnrc*b ; indeed ]iersonally lie seems never 
to have, lost their esteem. Ihit in l(iJ‘2, ignoring 
his pledge, he, published the Dinfotfo .sojtni i 
thtr ttinssfiHf Slsfrati dr/. Mondo, a w'ork xvritteii in 


>f tin* leaning tower of Pisa. 'I’liis jirovoked the 
•niiiilx of the Aristotelian.-^, who*ie luiterrn;ss w’as 
exacerhal«*d hy the cutting sarcasms of the 
-in ■re.'-" fill demonstrator. Nevertlnrless (lalileo in 
'!H deomed it jnudent to resign his chair at !*isa, 
and retire to MorcJice, though anothfM* cause has 
heeri as.-.igned for hi.s resignation —viz. that he 
ridiculed the mechanical pretensions of Giovanni 
de’ Medici, son of Cosmo I. 

In the following year he. was nominated to the 


tin* form of a dialogue hetwe,en tliree iictitious 
interlocutors, fhc one. in fa.voiir of the (N)pernican 
system, the second an advocate of the Ptolemaic, 
and tin; third a well-meaning hut stupid supporter 
of the AristoLeliaii school. Hardly had the work 
been issued when it was given oxer to the jurisdic- 
tion of the inquisition. i*ope I'rhaii VllJ., previ- 
ously Cardinal Harherini, a friernl and admirer of 
Galileo, was led to believe that Galileo had^ satirised 
him ill this work in the ]>e,rsoii of the third inter- 
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locitlor, as one wlio was carelesH aliout sciuiitific. 
truth, aind who timidly a(lli«re<l to tlie ri;^nd tradi- 
tions of anthjuitv. In sjdto of his seventy years 
and heavy inliriiiities (hilileo was sunimoned l»efore 
the In«]nisiti«>n, and, afU»r a W(\‘irisoiiie trial and 
incarceration, was condemned to abjure hy «»ath on 
. his knees the truths of his scicntilic creed. Since 
the year 1761 ale^^end has hetui current to the eilect 
'that «m conchidinj? his lecantatiou lie exidaimed, 
aoltu mr, ‘ K pur si iniiove' ( Ni^vertlitdess it <Ioes 
move). 'Fhe c|uestion whether lie was put to the 
torture; or no has ^iven rise to a kc'cii controversy, 
in .wliich neithc;r side can justly claim to have 
olVered eviilence that is linally conclusive. lie was 
certainly suhjec.t(‘d to the rxtnnni rtijorosmn, the 
last staj^e of which is nclual torture. Ihit tin; 
ollicial aciMUints of tin; trisil make no mention of 
this last stai'o havin;C h(*(*n icmcIkmI. On the other 
hand, it has heeri asserted that the records of his 
trial have heen tamjxM'cd with, thilileo was further 
si'iitenec'd to an iinhdiniti; t(*rm of imprisonment in 
the dun; 4 ;eons of tin' lin|uisitioii ; hut this was 
commuted hy Pope I rlian, at tin; re«|uest of Perdi 
nand, Duke of 'riiscauy, into permission to re.shle at 
Siena, and linally at Ploreiiee. In his retreat at 
Arcetri, near l’lon;nc(‘, he (‘ontiinn'd with unlla^j^in;^ 
ardour his learnetl researches, <‘veii when liearin;^ 
f^r(;w enfe.cdiled and sijnht was ext in»;uished. »Ius|. 
hehire he heeame totally hlind, in Jti.'iT. he made 
yet another astronomical discovery, that of the 
moon's monthly and iinnual lihrations. di(xl on 
tlie Sth of January 1641?, and was interred in the 
church of Santa (’roe(», tin; pantlnxm of Florence. 
Jlis disnosiiion was ^-enial ; he enjoyed the .social 
wit ano hauler of Iiis chosen friends; and the 
reafliness with wliieli he oU’ered or aecepte<l atiuie- 
ment modili<*d a somewhat irasidhle disposition. 
The, ^reat delieimicies in his character were a want 
of tact to keep out of dilliculth's, and a want of 
moral <*oura.i^e to defend himself when involved 
in them, llis hiiin;:^ satirical tongue, more than 
his phy.sical discoveri(;s, was the cause of his mis- 
fortniu's. lit; loved art, and cultivated especially 
itiusic and poetry. Ariosto he knew almost hy 
heart, and ap])reciated keenly the h(»auties of. 
tills classic. Tas.so, on tln» <ilher hand, he unduly 
dejireeialeil, and .severely crilici.sed him in Consitfr- 
razioni if I Tasso. 11 is own style is nervous, tlowill^^ 
and (dejuaiit. In addition to tin; disciiveries and 
invenlhms alrea.dy ree<»rded we ow(; t<i the ^^enius 
of (Jalileothe forniulat ion of the law of uniformly 
accelerated motion in ihe <*ase of Ixxlies falling freely 
towards the earth, the determination of the para- 
holic path of projectiles, the tln'ory of virtual 
velocities, and the law thut all bodies, even invisible 
ones like, air, have wei;<ht. 'Die best edition ol 
Galileo’s collectcil works is that hy Alheri ( l(» vids. 
Flor. lS4‘2-o(i). 

Soo Vivitiui’.H Life of (ffififro (ItJot); Henri Martin’s 
Gniilee (1808); 11. de rKpiiiois in Jtivue tics Qiiisthns 
Ni.it.oriq tics ( 18(>7), and 7/r.'» Piiris dii Prnre.i de Galilee 
(1877); Gcbler, Galileo iDid die Rihiiisehc (1870' 
Horti, Gopernico e SLilenm Copenurnno, ainl // f*roef.'tsit 
(hdffinale di t/a^j7ro(1870); \V«»ldwill, fut Galilei jfifollt rl 
Worden? (1877); Favaro, Galileo Galilei (2 vols. Fler. 
1882) ; Wegt;- Prosser, Galilio amt lii.i Jioloes (1880). 

Glllill|Uftl1<% a name often applitMl to the tubers 
of t.U/pn'Hs /onf/ns, and sometimes to^ the whole 
plant. The tuliers are of anciiuit medicinal riMUite, 
and are sometimes still ojiten as a ve<i:clahie in 
Greece. See Cvi*Klil-s. 

GtllioiU 0 , town of Crawford county, Ohio, at 
the junction of Hevi;ral railways, 5S miles N. hy 
E. of Coliimlms, with several eijrar Victories and 
machim;'shop.s, two railroad-sliop.s, and a foundry. 
Pop. 7*282. 

Galipea* See ANdo.srrnA Park. 


Galitzin, also (iALlitzin. Galyzin, or Golv- 
ZIN, one of the most powerful and distin;^ui.she4i 
IkiLssiaii families, who.se members, too numerous to 
catalogue, have been etjually jironiincnt in war and 
fliplomacy from the 16th centuiy downwards. - 
Vasili, surnamed the (trout, horn in l(i48, was 
the councillor and favourite of Sojdiia, the .sister of 
Peter the? Great, and ref,'ent ilurin^ his minority. 
Jlis ^'reat aim was to hrin^ Kn.s.sia into contact 
with the west of Fairopt*, ami (o eneouraj^e the arts 
ami scii‘ne(‘s in ilussia. llis desif^n to marry 
Sophia, and plant himself on the Uussian throne, 
miscarried. Sophia was ])la(‘ed hy her brother in 
a convent, and Vasili banished (1686) to a spot 
on the Frozen ()ce;in, where in 1714 In* died.- 
Dimitim ( 17 Jr) — 1808), Uussian ambassador to 
France* .‘ind Holland and intimate friend of 
Vidtaire and Diderot, and tin? Kncyelopjedists, 
owes the preservation of his name mainly to his 
wife, the eehdiratcd A. MALIK, PkiM'K.ss GalITZI.N 
(1716 IStKi), daughter of tin* Prussia^i p‘in*,ral, 
Count von Schnu'ttau. She was remarkable for 
her literary culture, ln*r ;:race and iimiahility f>f 
disposition, ln‘r .symjiat belie n?hilioiis with s^eh'dars 
ami ]>oets, Imt, a.hove. all, for her ardent iiiety, whii-h 
foiiml in C:i.tholicism its most congenial sphere. 
Ilavin;; se])arali‘d from her hushand, she toidv u]» 
her residence in Mimstc*!*, w hen* sin? ; 4 alln*red round 
her a circle of learned (‘om]»anioiis, including' for 
a lon;.jer or shorter time .lacohi, llemsterhiiis, 
llaniann, and Count Stoll»erj;.--DiMiTi;i Ariifs- 
TIXK, .son of the forc; 4 :oin*r, was horn at the lla,;;ue, 
December 22, 1770. lie he<*ame a Homan (.’alholic 
in Jlis seventeenth yt*ar ; and, throiij^di tin* inllin*m*e 
e.xercised over him by a cl(‘rical Into] ilurin;^ a 
voya.^’e to Ann*riea, he resolveil to devoti* himself 
to’ the priesthood. In 1707) he was onlained a, 
priest in the Cniteil Stales by Uishop Carndl of 
Haltimore, ami betook himself to a bleak re;;ion 
amon^ the Alleghany Mountiiins, in Penn.s\h 
vania, wln*re he was known jis ‘ Father Smith ’ 
(Smith hein;^ ori^dnally a corruption of Sehnn*ttau ). 
TIere he laid tin* foundation of a town, ciilh*d 
Jioretto, when* In* die<l 6th .May 1811. He declined 
to n*turn to Uussia on his father's d(?«'ith, and as a 
Catholic priest was adjml*^ed to have* lost his ri^ht 
of inheritance. He was for some years vicar ;;eneral 
of the diocese of Phlladi'lphia. He wa.s iiustere in 
his mode of life, hut liberal in the hi^Jiest de;»ree 
to others, and an allectionate and indefat i;;ahh? 
pa.stor. lie wrote various ciuitroversial works, 
including a I hfettve. of Cal ho! ie Trinripfes (1816), 
LeUer to a ProIrstanI Frinaf ( 1S‘20), and Appeal to 
the Protestant Pnhtir (1S.‘M). See the luxes Iiy 
Heydcn and by Uroxvnson. 

Galium, ^ee, Hkdstilwv. 

Gall. A synonym for Hile (q.v.), the sccrcthui 
of the Liver (tpx".). See, also GALLS. 

Gall. P'liANZ JosKi'H, the founder of ]direm.- 
■lo;;y, xxas horn at Tiefenhrnnn, near Pfor/heim, on 
borders of Hatlen ami Wiirtemher;;, 6th Man-h 
17r»8. He studieil medhdiie at Strashui*; ami 
^'ienna, and settled in the latter city in 17S.'» 
as a physicia,n. J^’roni his boyhood he ha<l he«*n 
attracted hy the problems arisin;j[ out of thenda 
tions between tin* powers of mind, tin* functions 
f tin* brain, and tin* external charact(*rs of tin 
cranium. In 1766 he he;;an to ^^ive courses of 
lectures on Phremdojiv (tj.v.) in N'icnna; hut the 
lectures were tirohihited in 1802 by the Austriiui 
government as heinj? subversive of the accepl(*d 
n*li*;ion. AloiiiLt with Spuvzheim {(pv.), who be- 
came his as.sociato in 1804, (hill quilted V ienna in 
1S0.5, and hep^•ln a lecturin;; lour I hrou;,di Germany, 
Holland, Sweden, and Switzerland. He reached 
the heififlit of his faniQ when in 1807 he settled as a 
piiysiciaii in Paris. On 14tli March 1808 he and 
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Spurzlieiiii presented to the Institute of France a 
nicnioir of tlicir discoveries, on which a coniinittee 
of the nienilH?rs of that body (including Pinel, 
IMrtal, and Cuvier) drew up an unfavonraLlo 
Itrport. Thereupon Call and Spurzheiin publisheti 
their nieinoir, tut Coitrs tfe Pnysiulogie 

thi Cvnrfm : this was suhsetpiently followed oy 
IMit'rrhvit stfr /c Sf/aftfuc ^frven.v (1M(K>), and 
hy Anatoniit: ft Phy'ilolpgie (In Systeme Serveiu' 
(4 vols. Isi0-I0)i with an atlas of 10() plates. 
lJut, the two phrenologists having parted in 1813, 
the name of (hill alone is ]>relixed to vols. 3 and 4 ; 
and it alom? is home hy a reprint of the physio- 
logical ]»ortioii of the work, entitled Snr tes Jumr- 
tiftns (tn t'rrrmn, ft snr rfilcs tie. fhavnuc dc aw 
l*nrtt\'.'i ((» vols. lS2.“i). In 1811, in answer to 
aeensations of niaterialisin and fatalism hronglit 
against his system, (Jail published Av />/.v/>/nv7A*i/v 
df. / .!///»’ ft dr t'Kspnt. lie eoiitinned to 
practise medicine and ]»ursiie his researches at 
Nlontronge, near Paris, till his death, ‘2‘2d August 
1S2S. 

Gall. St. See St (Jaij. 

GalKtit. Ta O' IS, a llelgian historical painter, 
was born at Tonrnay in lsp2, ami made himself 
famous by pictures on subjects from the history of 
the Low ('ountries, such as ‘ 'I’lie Abdication <»f 
Cliarles V.' ( |S41 ), ‘Alva viewing the dea«l bodies 
of Mgmont and Horn ' ( LSol », ami ‘'riie Plague of 
Tonrnay ‘ ( 1SS*2 », whi cl I la^-t the Uiussels Museum 
]iurcliastMl for CtSUO. lie died 18th Movtmiber 
INST. 

CiJallaild. Antoini:, a French orieiilalist and 
arch;eologi>t, Mas lM)rn 4lh April 1()4(}, at Uollot. 
m.*ar M<»ntdidier, in Picardy. Attached in 107<> to 
the French omliassy at Constantinople, he three 
\ear> later ac(‘r)mpaiii(Hl the ambassador I)e Noiutel 
to Syria a/nl tlie Levant. In ItiTti, am! again in 
ItiTb, luj made other visits to the Fast, Mh<»re he 
gathered valuable ecdlections of anti(|uities, and 
a«*<|uired a g*»od knowledgi* of oriental languages. 
In ITtd lie was made a niemherof the Academic des 
IiisiTiptioiis, and in ITbtt ]irofe^>or of Arabic in the 
t’olh'gede I''rance. lJ<*diedat Paris, Pith February | 
171 'riie greatest |»ai t of t Jallamrs u rilings relate j 
l«i a.r<'li.i'ological subjects, e.speci;illy to the nuiiiis- ; 
rnatics <if tin? Fast: but the Mork Mhich has | 
seemed him the greatest rejiutation is his transla- | 
tioii of the Ai'fdt'ntii yighfs in 12 vols. ( Lrs Aliltf. ri ! 
r ur -V/z/V-v, I*aris, 17<t4 S), the first trauslathui of | 
thesr stories made into any language of f’liristen- 
dom (see* AuAl'.rVN NnillTS). Among his other 
Miitings we may mention Ptirtdrs 
Pthiis J/oAv, ft J/o./07//w ih's f)rirntanx (l(it)4), aiul ! 
f.rs ('oults ft Pnhtfs fndifHHfs df JjidjKti ft dr. } 
Lol.HHtn (‘2 vols. 17*24). ii\>o Journal, d' A tttnhtu- { 
ttnltfind ftfndtml son. sf/our u t'onstnntinojdf^ U’dJ- I 
?ilited by Ch. Schefer (2 vols. 1881 ) ' 

Gllllu Ox, or Sa\<!.\, a remarkable .sj)ecie.* or 
variety of ox inhabiting Abyssinia. The chief j 
peculiarity is the exlraonlinary sizf* of the horns, 1 
which rise from tin? fmehead with an outward ami j 
then an inward curve, producing a very perfect j 
tigure of a lyre, and finally curve a little outwards 
at the tip, to Mdiitrh they taper gradually. 

Galla.S. a race <»f peoide inhabiting that part of 
Africa which lies t<i the south ami uestof ilarar 
ml .south of Shoa, beiueen W’ and 3" S. lai. ami ! 
34' and 44' K. long. 3’hcir racia,l aflinities are not ! 
yet <*oncliisiveIy .setth.‘d ; the best authorities ■ 
p'ganl t belli as belonging to tlie Ftbiopie braneb : 

• »f the llamites, and their language as a <les<?embiiit ' 
of the ancient (Jeez of Abyssinia. Individually 
they are of average stature, with strong, Avell-uuMle 
limb-, skin of ti light chocolate brown, liair frizzled 
but not woolly. Though cruel in war, they are 
of frank disjiositiou, and faithfully keep tlieir pro- 


mises and ohiigations. They arc distinguisheil for 
their energy, both physu?al and mental, especially 
those trilies, to the south and south-west, which 

{ mrsue pastoral avocations, notably the breeding of 
loi-ses, asses, sheep, cattle, and camels, and those 
which live hy hunting, especially the elephant. 
These same trihes are mostly still heathens, though 
Mohamiueilanisin is raiudly making way amongst 
them. The more northerly tribes who dwell about 
Harar ]'rofess a crass form of t3iristianity, derived 
from Abyssinia, and for the iimst part practise 
agriculture, raising cotton, diirra, sugar, and 
eollee. 'Die total (Jalla population, who call theiii- 
j selves Argatta or (Iromo, is ajiproximatively 
I estimalcMl hy Keclus at 3.( millions ; the northern 
trihe.s are put hy Paulitsehki? at ij: inillioii. 
l*olitically they are divided intti a great iiumher 
of separate trines (Itu, Avus.*i, Mole, .larsso, Ala, 
j Fhmia, Wahimo, Horami, A'c.), which arc fre- 
<|ueiitly at war with oin? another. Ihit their invelcr- 
1 ate century -long foes are the Somali on the norlh- 
cfust ami i\‘ist, who have gradually drivmi hack tin 
(Jallas from the shores of the lh?d Sea and the 
I extremities of tlie Somali peninsula, n^gions which 
I were <H‘cu]ucd hy them in the Itith ciMitury, just as 
I on the other side tlie Abyssiiiiaiis and Shoaiis have 
j beaten tlnmi baek southwards. 3'he eoiintry they 
I m»\v inhabit is, generally speaking, a ]dateaii that 
s|op(*s soutb-(S‘ist \\ ard to the Indian Ocean, and has 
a hilly, Mel I -timbered surface. On the nortli, from 
llavav to the IlaMasb, stretches the Mjiterslieil 
dividing the rivers that tloM to the Fed Sea and 
(Jiilf of Aden from tlmse that ilrain soufli east wards 
to the Indian Oci^an, and eiilminating in tMo lime- 
stone massifs (7*2r»() feid ), called Foneuda and (Jara 
Aliilata. 'riie Matershed .separating the ri\erM 
I M'ebi (M-itli its tributary tlie Fn*r) and AVabi (also 
I called dnba), M'liii h IIom' south-east to tlie Indian 
I Oeeaii, fr<»m (In? fc‘e«lers of the Fpper Nile n*gioii, 

; skirts the Mesti*ni sith‘ of the (Jalla territory. 'J'liis 
region, M-illi plenty of rains ami running streams, a 
rolling surhuT divmsilied Mith hill-ehains, and 
ahiimlant vegetation, is Mcll cultivated, ami yiehis 
ulavit, barl(‘y, beans, sorghum, sweet potaioes* 
llax, lentils, cotton, and eollee. Its average eleva- 
tion is 72tKt feel. Amongst all the Mesterii tribes 
iiihahitiijg this region slavery is a recognised 
institution. See Panlit.sehki*, UhnofjntjJif nnd 
A ntftropoltnjif. drr Stumd^ und llururi 

( Leip. ISHO), and in (itobus^ ISSJ), and (\?rehi, Fra 
ZrUft fdtf. Front if re. dfl t'ftl/'n (2 vols. Uome, ISHo). 

Gallatin* Ai .liKIiT, limincier and statesman, 
M'as born at ( Jeiieva in 17lil, ami graduated at the 
university there in 177b. In 1780 he Ment to the 
Fnited States, M’liere lie e.ngag(?<l in trade, and was 
for a time te*aelier of Freiieb in Harvard Follege. 
.XflerM'ard.s be purclia.scd land in Virginia and 
Peiiii.sylvaiiia, and imule his entrance into politieal 
life in the latte.r state in 1789. In 1793 he M'as 
Oleeted to the L'liiteil States senate, and in 179o 
i?iitered congress. In 1801 13 In? M'as Secretary of 
tin? Treasury, in M'hich post, he M'as of signal service 
to his ado])ted eountry, and .shoM'etl himself one of 
the first iiiianciers of his day. lie took an im- 

I iortaiit jiart in the negotiations for peace M'ith 
Cnglaml in 1814, and signed the treaty of (Jheiit. 
From 1815 to 1823 he mils minister at Paris, and 
in 1820 he >vas .sent to London as aiiihassador- 
extraordinary. On liis reinrii in 1827 he settled 
in NeM' York, and ilevoted iiiueh of his time to 
literature*, lieing chielly ofrciipied in historical and 
ethnological researches. lie Mas one of the 
feiumlers ami the first president the Ftliii^ 
logical Society of America; and from 1843 to his 
death he M'as pri.?sident of the Ncm' York Historical 
Society. He died August 12, 1849. His works 
include publications on linance, nolitics, and etli- 
noJogy ; among these last are 'ihc Indian Tribes 
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eaxt of Bpeky Mountains, &e. (1836), ami Notes 
on the hetm-ctodued Nations of Mexico, Yueatan 
and Central America (1845). See the J..ives itv 
Henry Adams (1879) ami . 1 . A. Stevens (in the 
‘American Statesman’ series, 18s:i). 

Craillaudet. See Dkak asm Dumm. 

Cvall-bladder* See J^ivion. 

I«alle, or Point DE (;alle, a fortilied town 
and seaport of the south-west tvxtremity of tlu: 
island of Ceylon, stands on a low rockv promontory 
of the same name, ainl has a f^ood harbour, formed 
by a small hay. It lias lost ils former importance 
as a coalin;' and traiisliippin;' station for the *;roat 
lines of stiiamers from Kiirope to Australia and 
China since the comphdjon of the hreakwaU^r at 
Colombo (O.V.). It is the capital of the southern 
inovince of Ceylon. Pop. ( IS91 ) 33,500; (1901) 
37,iV20. See Ceylon. 

one of the principal afllueiits of the 

Khro (ipv. ). 

€iiUl1ooil (Spanish), a lar^;© ship formerly used 
by the S])aniards to carry home the j^ohl, silver, 
ami other wealth contrihiited hy the Mexican and 
South .Vima’ican colonies. TMiey were armeil, and 
had usually thnu*. or four decks, with lnilwarks 
three or four feet thick, aiid^ stem and stern huilt 
up hi;^h like <'astles. I’hey had a particular fa.sciii- 
ation for 1 Iraki; and otlnu' hili/aliethan rovers, who 
so contrived that many of them never rccaclicd the 
ports of Spain. 

Crallcry, a word with several a))pllcations in 
archit<*eture. A lon;^ iiassa^o or corridor is calleil 
a gallery. A lon;j: room, such as is frequently 
used for ex hi hit iu;^ pictures; a raised floor in any 
apartment, supported on pillars ; a lon«^ ]»as.sa;^e in 
the thickness of fh<; wall, or siij)p<»rtod on ciinti- 
levers (as the Whisperiim Callerv of St Pauls) — all 
these are culled ^^allmies. They were of frequent 
use in t he huildin;;s of the middle ii;^es. The Rood- 
loft (see Hodii) is a ;;allery running across a 
church at the entrance to the clioir, and .siipportiii;;' 
a lar«^‘e cross. Orpin galleries are also frequent, 
idther in the jiosition of the roodloft, oral one end 
of the nave or transejit, or eorhelled out from the 
side- Avail. In old haronial halls the end next the 
door Avas usually screened oil* as an entrance 
passage, and aho\e the screen Avas almost invari- 
ably a gallery for musicians. In Scottish castles 
such a gallery Avas frequently constructed in the 
thickness of the AA^all. In the older (Jcrmaii ami 
French <diurches the siile-aisles aa'ci’c. divided into 
tAvo stories — the u]iper forming a gallery sahl to 1 m» 
for the exclusive use of the Avoiiicn. 'riie arrange- 
ment of galleries in tiers one oA’er the other, iioav so 
much used in churches, theatres, iJte., is entirely 
modern, dating from the I7lh century. For gal- 
leries in the military and mining eonneetion, see 
Mines. 

CrUlley* a long, narroAV roAV-hoat , carrying a sjiil 
or two, hut dependent for safety and movenieiit 
mainly upon oars, 'riiese boats were called gal! t\v.s, 
gaileo'ts, and brigantines (or frigates) ai^cording to 
their size; a gallcot is a small galley, while a 
brigantine is still smaller. The nuniher of men 
to each oar varied a<;cording to the vessel’s size ; a 
galley had four to six men AA'orking side hy side to 
each oar, a galleot but tAvo or three, and a brigan- 
tine one. A galley Avas 180 or 190 sjiaiis (of 9 to 10 
iiitdies) long, and its greatest beam was 25 spans 
broad. Such a vessel carried tAvo masts the 
fdhero mmatro or mainmast, ami the Irinr.hufto or 
foretiiast, each with a great lateen sail. The 
(Genoese and Venetians set the models of these 
vessels, and the Italian terms Avere generally used 
in all Kiiropcati navigation till the northern nations 
took the leail in sailing ships. The.se sails w^ere 


often cleweil up, however, for the mariner of tlie 
16th century was ill-practised in the ai*t of tacking, 
and very fearful of losing sight of land for long, so 
that unless ho liad a w ind fair astern he preferred 
to trust to his oars. A short deck at the prow and 
poop served, the one to ciu*ity the lighting men and 
tniiiijieters and yardsmen, and to provide cover for 
the tour guns ; the other to accouiniodate the 
knights ami gentlemen, and especially the admiral 
or captain. iSetween the two decks, in the ship's 
Avaist, was the iirofielling poAver — say lifty-fonr 
hiMiches or hanks, t\A'enty -.seven a side, supporting 
ca(‘h four or live slaves," wiiose wliole business in 
life was to tug at the fifty-four oars. If a ("hristiaii 
A’cssel, llie rowers were cither Turkish or Moorish 
captives, or Clirisiian convicts ; if a Ihirbary cor- 
sair, the. roAA'ers Avonld all he (’hristian prisoners. 

Somet imiAs a galley-slave worked as long as tAA^euty 
years, sometimes for all his miscrahle life, at this 
fc.arful calling. The poor cr(*aturcs were chained 
so c.lose togi‘ther on their narroAV iicncli that they 
conld not sleep at full length. Sometimes seven 
men (on French galleys, too, in the ISth century) 
had to live and sleep in a spaee 10 feiT hy 4. yet Aveen 
the tAA'o lilies of rowers ran the bridge, and on it 
stood tAVo hoatsAvains armed with long Avlii])s, Avhich 
they laiil on to the hare hacks of the rowers with 
merciless severity. lh.scuit xvas made to last .six 
or eight nioiitiis, ea<‘h sJave getting 28 ounces 
thrice a Aveek, and a spoonful of some mess of rice 
or hones or green si nil*. The Avater-cans niult!r the 
benches Aven; too often foul. The full complement 
of a large galley iiicludctl, lu'sides 270 roAvers and 
the captain, chaplain, doctor, scrivimer, boatswains, 
and mastiM'or jiilot, ten or fifteen gentlemen adven- 
turers, friends of the cajitain, sharing his mc.ss, and 
berthed in the poo)), IavcIvc liclinsniiMi, six foriMop 
ahic*-hodied .seamen, ten Avarders for the ca|)fives, 
tAA’elve ordinary seainiMi, four gnimc'rs, a carpen- 
ter, smith, coojier, and acoiijile of cooks, together 
with lifty or sixty soldiers, so that tlu; Avliole ciiui- 
))age of a lighting galley must have rcai'hcd a 
lot.a.l of about four hnmlrcd men. 

What is line of a ICiiropcaii galley is also gener- 
ally a|)|)licahle to a Harhary galleot of eighteen to 
twciity-foiir oar.-, exec|)l that the latter Avas gener- 
ally .smaller and ligli((;r, and had cominoiily hut one 
mast and no casllc on the jirow. TlieercAVof about 
tAvo hundred men Avas very densely jiaeked, and 
about one hundred soldim's armed Avith muskets, 
Imiavs, aiitl .sciniita.rs oeen|)ied the poo)). The roA\'**rs 
on Ihirhary galleys uere gmicrally t.Mirisliaii slaves 
belonging to the owners, hut when these Avere not 
numerous enough other slaves, or .\rahs and Moors, 
were hired. The eoiii|>lement of soltliers, wlu*ther 
volunt€Aers or Ottoman janissaries, varied Avith the 
ves.sers size, but generally was caleiilatcd at tAvo 
tf> eacdi oar, hecaiise there was just room for Iaa'o 
men to sit beside each hank of roAvers. Tli(?y avcih* 
not paid unless they took a ))rize, nor were t! cy 
.su]iplied with anything more tliiiii hisenit, vinegar, 
and oil - everything else they found themselves. 
Vinegar and water with a few drops of oil on the 
surface formed the ehief drink of the galley-slaves, 
and their food was iiioisteiieil biscuit or rusk and 
an occasional mess of gruel. 

A galleass xvas originally a large, heavy galley, 
tlirce-nmsted, and titteil Avith a rudder, since its 
hulk eom|)ellcd it to trust to .sails as Avell as oars. 
It Avas a .sort of transition -slii|) het\A’een the galley 
and the galleon, and sis time Avent on it hccaine 
more and more of a sailing slii)). it had high 
huhvark.s with loopholes for muskets, and there 
Avas at least a partial cover for the ereAV. The 
Portuguese galleys in the S)Aanish Armada mounteil 
each 110 soldiers and 222 galley-slaves; but the 
N^€\a]H}litan galle;u<sc.s (;niTied 7()0 men, of xvliom 
130 were sailors, 270 soldieis, and 300 slaves of the 
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oar. In France tlio convict ^allt'vs were gradually 
superseded from 1748 l»y the Jhignes (q.v.). John 
Knox lal)oured for eighteen nioiiths at the oar, and 
St Vincent de Paul ( 4 . v. ) did much for the galley- 
slaves. See also Tkikkme, Shipbuilding. 

Fiirttciibach, Architect am Navafh; S. Lanc-Poole, 
The Barharr/ Cor.'fairtt {‘Story of the NatioiiB*); and M. 
Oppenheiiii, in O'aitichutu'ti Muffaziue (1885). 

Gall-fly. or ( i ALL- WASP, iiuiues generally applied 
to any nicmlMu- of a large family ((.Vniphhe) of 
Hymeiiopieroiis iiiseels, most of tlie females of which 
lay their eggs in olants and hy the associated irrita- 
tion jirodut-e galls. 'Phe insects are not unlike 
little wasps, with straight, thread- like anteiiii:e, 
laterally compressed jihdi>nien, and long wings. 

The eggs are laid in the 
leaves, twigs, roots, 
of plants, wliicli the 
iiiotners pierce Avilh 
their ovipositors. The 
irritation (»f the wound 
and of the intrude4l ami 
rapi^Ily jleveUiping eggs 
' /\ results in pathological 

e\cn‘sc4'nc<*s or galls. 
Within tlu'se the larva* 
fe<*(l ami grow, and 
either eat their way <»ut 
while still grill »s or re- 
iiiaiii till the juipa stag<* 
ji.Mst and 4‘!m‘rge as 
adtilcsccnt insects. A 
gall iii.'ty <M>nlain a 
singh* egg ami lar\aor 
many, ami hoih 4*xter- 
nal form ami internal 
strm*tme vary wid»*ly. 
Each gall-lly has its favourite or exclusive host, 
ami Usually r»*stricts its 4‘gg laying to some spei-ial 
part of tile jilant. While imi-.i pnxluct* true galls, 
seune memlK*rs of tin* family a<‘t like cuckoos and 
utilise galls alnjaily forim'd hy other genera, t Itliers 
;igain tlepart mon* with'ly from the general liahit 
ami depo-it their ova in otla*!* ins«*<-ts. The genera 
(Ani[is, .Aphihit rix, Amliii*us. N4*uroH*rns, Spailu*- 
ga^fj*!', l»iorhi/a all form galls on oaks ; Uhedit 
is the cause of mossy eX4*rescemM*s on rose hushes. 
Among those which utilise alns-nly fornu’d galls 
S\iiergus ami Anlax an? important genera; while 
lhalia, Kigites, Km*oila, and the mimitc '^pix-ies of 
Allot ria are in thi'ir youth parasitic on other iiisc-cts 
Mieli as Hies and plant lit 

productive lelalions of gall-llies an* very 
inti'n*"! ifig : in many 
doul)tcdly occurs ; in xunc sp( 
ii.j males have ever hc«*n found ; in other forms tin 
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maics wlu;n they (K*ciir are very few in )iro|H>rlion 
to the females. It must he enij»lia'*ised that many 
gall-wa.sps distinguished hy entomologists as sepa- 


rate species or even referred to different gemera 
have turned out to be the parthenogenetic and the 
sexual fonns of one species. A coiniiion lifo-history 
is as follows : {a) Out of a summer-gall male and 
female forms emerge; (b) the females Jay their 
feililised eggs and give origin to Avinter-galls in so 
doing: (c) from these winter-galls there arise par- 
iliciiogeiietic females which 11 their egg-laying 
produi?c the summcr-gall.s from wliicli we started. 

Among the (?ommon gall-Avasps Cf/ttim qiiercuft- 
folii makes the cherry -gal Is of oak leaves ; V. 
tlHrinria produces the well-known ink-gall of the 
Levantine oak ; li/wt/ifrs roser forms the curious 
and familiar ‘ Hedegiiar’ (q.v. ) on wild roses. 

S»c Ci.M.hs, Ink, Inskit, pAimiENOOKNKsts. For the 
lifo-historic.s, set’s Adlor, Zeitach.f. U'lnn. Zottl. ( iSiSl), and 
his Alternaiimj fruteratinus : ti Studtf of iiafl-jties (trails. 
1S*)4); Annah and Magazine of J\'afural liiittor// (5th 
si-rius, vol. viii.); Hassult, Cttnad, Kntttinotoiiint (1878-75, 
p. 1)1); \V. K. Hrooks, //rm//7// ( Haiti Miorc, 1888). 

Galliard* the name of a lively lance, the same, 
aeconling to Hrossard, as i\\o. lioimnusrn^ a fin'ouritc 
♦lance with the Italians. Tlie air is mostly in •; <ir 
4 lime, hill sometimes also in j; <ir time. 'I’he 
tempo is also tpiick ainl lively, witli a llowing 
mehxly. Many g.allianl tunes are stiP extant, 
distinguished hy such names .as Thr K iynj ttf Ihn 
intnh 's UaHliirtl^ Thr Hurl of Essex's (Inlliurtl^ and 
tin* like. Tiie wonl is due to the Spanish tjtilhinltty 
of diihious origin; I)ie/ refn.-es to connect it with 
tfffht and (jtdhfnt (Span, ijiihnilr) on account of the 
<h»uhlc / ami the Frcm*h hum t/tz/y/rov/, itself most 
likely of t'cltic origin. 

Gallir AHll« II(Vn.r,0.,,ll_.<>, is an acid Mhich 
exiNis ill .small f|uautity in gjill nuts, in va Ionia 
(the acorn-cup of fjarirns o4///fyy>.s), in tlivi divi 
(the potl of Cirsnl/iitmt rorittrid), in sniiiach, .'iud 
tdlMT vegetahh's. It is usually infjiarcd from gall 
nuts, wiii<‘h, in .addition to gallic acid, (‘ontain a 
hirgt* pniporlinn of tannin (tannic ficitl or gallo- 
tannic aci«l ). When the gall-nuts an* tligcsted 
>\ilh water hu* sonic weeks f(*nnenlati<>n takes 
place, and the* tannic acid is givnlually converted 
into gallic aci*!. 'Phe same result is obtained more 
quickly if sulphnrit? acitl he prc.seiit. 'Pti (ditaii 
]»urc gallh? acid the gall-nuts arc boiled with water, 
and the hot li(|Uor siqiarated. On cooling gallic 
acM crystallises tail, ami is further purilied hy 
.stdiitiou in hot water and lrt‘;ilnicnt with animal 
charcoal. 

It forms dclicfitc, silky, ;icicnhir crystals, nearly 
c(»h»nrless, and having a sourish tash*. It is soluble 
in 8 parts of boiling water, hut only in 100 of cold 
w.'iter, and on this account it can be readily juiri- 
(ied by re(*rystalli.sation. With solution of inin 
.-.alts (h‘iTjc) it produces a bbu*-bl;ick colour, and 
liiially yichls a black preeijiitate on e.xposiire to th 
air. il(*n<M* it may be usi'tl in the )>rodiiction of 
ink, hir which purpose it has some ailvantages ovt*r 
tannin or galbn its. When t he crystals are strongly 
h<*atetl p;v rogailic aci«l is prodnc(*d and suhliiiies 
over. tialPM! .vcid is a useful astringent. As it 
thies mit coag'iIaU* allaimen it is re.iilily absorbed 
into the blood, <'uiil in this way it is eflieticions in 
Hiight’s discast*. Where a deci(h‘il local astringent 
effect is desirt'd tannic acid is much more powerful. 

lilallifUIII lllllivll, the designation ajqdietl to 
tlic Catholic (Minrch in Er;ine»*, in rc.spect of the 
more or h‘ss imh?jicndciit attitmle which it formerly 
mrcnpit'tl towani the Komaii see. 

Flourishing Christian communities already ex- 
islctl at Lyons ami Vienm* at the time of the 
pcrsf*cntion under Marcus Aurelius, when the iiged 
bishop PotliiiiuH was martyred (177). The origin 
of these ehnrclies is tracetl ]>rlncipally to Asia 
Minor, where. Iren.'cu.s (tpy. ) was born, ami they 
were in intimate connection with Smyiiia and 
<»ther churches of the East. The historian Gregory 
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of T<mrs (6th century j speaks of seven missionary 
bishops sent to Gaul from Rome, of whom Batur- 
ninus settled at Toulouse, Dionysius at Paris^ and 
Trophimus at Arles. Probably liis account is a 
. comhination of various local traditions of the first 
bishops of important towns with a much earlier 
narrative of the martyrdom of Satuminus under 
Decius (250). AlthouKh sharing in the general 
literary inferiority of Western ecclesiastics during 
the early period, the church of Gaul nunibera several 
eminent names in the literature of the 3d, 4th, and 
6th centuries. Tho works of Iremeus, Sulpicius 
‘ Sevenis, Hilary of I'oi tiers, Hilary of Arles, Vincent 
of Lerins, Prosper, Victor, Kucherius, Salvian, and 
Gregoiy of Tours combine to form a body of litera- 
ture of which the later Frencli (yhurc)i is not un- 
reasonably proud. The hierarchical organisation 
of the church in Gaul was from an early pericKl 
among the most complete and regiiLar in western 
Christendom ; and in the council Jiehl at Arles in 
314 we may recognise the tithis of many bishops of 
sees which are still represented in th(i opisc^opate of 
France. 

Hut the history of the Galilean Church, so far as 
regards the tlevolopment of those peculiar principles 
wliicli have acquired the <listinctive name of Mlalli- 
canism,* begins at a much later period. From 
circumstamres which are dillerently viewed by the 
oj»positc schools of theology, the )>apacy began, 
fnmi tho very tlate of tho cstahlisliment of the 
AVesterri Fmpire, to exercist! a barge influence 
over the civil as well as e,cclesiastical allairs of the 
several European kingdoms. Gn the other hand, 
owing to tlie intimate connection between the 
churc'ji ami state in most of these kingdoms, and 
especially to the feudal relations between the 
crown ami the church <lignitaries, tho crown also 
asserted a correlative claim to certain privileges in 
respect of ecclesiastical allairs. The satisfactory 
adjustment of these conllicting claims was tlie 
great problem of medieval polity ; and the alterna- 
tions of the struggle between them form the staple 
t)f medieval history. In tlu? church of France the 
party maintaining the jnerogatives of the French 
crown and the privileges of the national church of 
France against the adverse claims of the Koman 
see gave to tho primdples which they j)rofessed 
the name of (fallic.anisni. This name luxs come 
to designate, in general, that system in Koman 
(*atholic the<»logy which, while it recognises the 
primacy of the Koman pontiff, by divine right, over 
tlie univei’sal chiircli, yet asserts the independence 
of national cliurclies in many details of s(?lf -govern- 
ment and of local discipline, and limits the papal 
prerogatives by canons and decrees of general coun- 
cils and by the laws of the uiiivers«xl churcli. It 
must be added that, while the Gallicaii theory t<i 
this extent claims exemption from the autiiority of 
the ]>ope, it acquiesces, to an almost proportion.ate 
degree, in the assumption of ecclesiastical authority 
on the part of the state. 

We can recognise the xvorking of these priiicijdcs 
in the opposition which the so-callcd Tsidorian 
decretals (see Canon Law ) encountered in France. 
Thev were embodied, during the reign of St Louis, 
in the Pragmatic Sanction of 1260, wliich provided 
that the administr.ation of the church should be in 
conformity with ‘the conimon law, the canons of 
Councils, and the statutes of the ancient Fathers.’ 
They were carried to their extreme extent by 
Philippe le 1^1 in his contest with Boniface VlII. 
The conflicting claims of the rival popes in the 
Western schism tended still more to weaken 
the papal authority; and the expedient of con- 
vening a general council to pronounce upon these 
.claims gave nroniinonce to one of the leading 
dogmas of Galiicanism — the superiority in point of 
authority of a general council to the iiojie. The 


disciplinary enactments of the councils of Constance 
and Basel were mainly directed towards the limita- 
tion of the papal authority in the exercise of church 
patronage ; and these enactments were in the main 
embodiS in the Frencli^ law by the celebrated 
Pra^atic Sanction (q,v.) of Bourges in 1437. 

The Pragmatic Sanction was superseded in 1516 
by the Concordat of Bologna between Leo X. and 
Francis 1. This treaty gave the nomination of 
bishops to the crown, and the right of instituting 
them to the pope, hut it was with the greatest 
reluctance, and only ‘ at the express command of 
the king,’ that the Parlement of Paris registered 
(1518) the papal hull that condemned the Prag- 
matic Sanction. The purely Gallican principles of 
the councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basel still 
remained the standard expression of French con- 
victions as to the rightful position of the church. 
The great jurists Pithtm and Dupiii, in asserting 
the liberties of the church, equally Enforced the 
irivileges of the crown. It was a contest between 
^ouis XIV. and Innocent XI. regjirding the so- 
called right of Regalia- -the right claimed by 
kings of receiving the revenues of a ^)islioi»ric 
during a v.acancy, and of presenting to henences 

i )ending a new appointment"- that letl to the fainous 
leclaration of the French Clergy in l(iS2, win'ch 
has since been regarded as the eliarter of (Jal- 
licanism. This formulary emanated from an ex Ira- 
ordinary assembly of .3.5 hisliojis and 35 other 
clergy convened by royal authority at Paris, 19th 
IMarcli 1682. Ft >vas diawn up by Bossuet, and* 
consists of four articles. The first declares that 
‘the jurisdiction of St Peter and bis successors 
in the Roman see as vicars of (Mirist on eavlb, 
altbongb divinely bestowed, is confined to Ibiiigs 
spiritual and appertaining to salvation, and does 
not extend to civil or temporal afl’airs.’ ’J’hc 
article therefort* tleclares ‘ that princes are not 
subject in temporal things to any ecclesiastical 
autiiority;’ that they cannot be deposed ‘either 
tlircictly or indirectly by the ])Ower of the keys, and 
that their subjects cannot be ilispensed from their 
subjection or releivsed from their allegiance.’ ’Plie 
sccoml .article renews the declaration of the Council* 
<»f Constance with rcg.ard to the 8uj»criority of a 
general council over the iiope, and declares that 
that article is not to be nistrietcd in its ap]>lication 
to a p(>ri(Ml of seliisin such as existed at tlie time of 
the council. Tlie third asserts that the autiiority 
of the pope is ‘ to he restricted by the canons of the 
universal cliurcli,’ and that ‘the rules, eustonis, 
and institutions of the Gallican kingdom and cliuidi 
remain in full force.’ This i« the article wbieli 
asserts tlie celebr.ated ‘Gallican Liberties.’ The 
fourth article, while it concedes to the pope ‘ tho 
chief part in questions of f.aitli,’ and ju-ofesses that 
‘his tlecrees extend to each and every church,’ 
nevertheless maintains ‘that liis judgment is not 
irreformahle, unless it shall have been confirmed by 
the consent of the entire church.’ The chief rules, 
customs, and institutions of the (billican Cliui-ch 
referred to in the third article are, that the Gallican 
(/Iiiirch does not receive all the decrees of councils 
ami of popes in mattcu’s of discipline, and that those 
only are in force which are so received ; that the 
Gallican Church holds itself free to receive or reject 
the rules of the Roman chancery ; that the Roman 
pontifV cannot levy any impost from the French 
clergy without their own consent ; that lie cannot 
liestow of his own motion on a foreigner any benefice 
within the French Cliurch ; that neither he nor his 
legates can hear French causes in ‘ the first instance,’ 
and that in cases of appeal he is bound to assi^ 
native judges to liear the appeal, even if the 
appellant should be a metropolitan or (mniate ; that 
the French bishops shall not be required to attend 
any general council except with the permission of 
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the crown, Tlio hist of those ‘customs,’ as also 
thoso which make the receivin*' or not receiving the 
general canons of (liscij)line optional in France, and 
which practically throw tht» ilecision into the hands 
of the civil power, have hccn with niuch show of 
reason denoiiiiiiated the ‘ Slaveries ’ rather than 
the ‘ Liberties’ of the (Lallican (’hurch. 

This Declaration was strenuously enforced for 
the next ten years by Louis X I V^. It was eondcniiKMl 
by Pope Alexander VIII. in 1690, by ricnieiit 
XI. in 1706, and again by Fins VI. in 1704; but 
both the .acce|»tance of the articles and their con- 
demnation were nmlerstood t<» he with certain 
reserviitions. The (billican (’hurch underwent 
very extensive niodilications at the close of the 
ISlii and the beginning of the 19th century. 
The enactment in 1790 of the ‘civil constitiitnm 
of the clergy ’ introduced a large infusion of the 
democratic element. The church was first st^cu- 
lariseil, and*^ then swc^it away, till hoiuquirtc, as 
First Consul, restoreil it in a fresh conconlat with 
the pope ( ISOI ). Vet the conllict with Rome 
still contiruiod, and in 1810 a decree of the emperor 
niaile tht^ declarations (»f 168*2 once more the law of i 
France. Pius VII. w.as forced by circumstances to 
enter into the conconlat of Fontainebleau (I81.*{), ' 
in which his right to the institution of bishops wixs 
not recognised, but on the ailvice of his cardinals 
his acceptance of this treaty was speedily rc^callc*!. 
After the Restoration the king agreed to a new 
concordat with the tmpe (1817), su]»erseding the 

• agreement of 1801, and returning to that of 1516; 
but this ‘ghost of the ]»ast’ found little favour 
with the French peoide, and in 18*26 was met by a 
solemn declaration of alf the biHlio])s that they | 
still adhcreil to the propositions of 168*2. In 18:6) 
the relati<»ns of chundi and state were again revised, 
and the freedom <if all confessions was declared. | 
The constitution of. 4th Xovember 1848 giiarantee<l ' 
payment hy the state to the clergy of all religious 
recognised by the state then tir at a later tune. 
Uiuler the Second Empire the inlliienee of Rome 
steadily incrcjused, spile of the ambiguous attitude 
of the empLM'or. 

• Within the 19th century the opinions of the 
French clergy underwent a deciileil change. The 
( lallican doetriiu’s wc?re much less coiiiinonly held, 
and in a less extreme form, and fell into great 
discredit with the church party. The climax of 
this reaction was seen in the conduct of the French 
bishops at the V'atican Council (1869 70), in which 
a great boily <if them were foremost in renouncing 
theCallican articles and accepting the doctrine of 
>a]»al infallibility; and even those who, like Risliop 
i)ui>anloui) of <>rleans, contended for the opposite 
view, in the end acrjiiiesced in the decision of the 
majority. In France at the pn^seiit day the ohl 
theological divergences seem to have passed out 
of view in presence of the ccinflict between the 
modern stale and L'ltrainoiitanisiii. 

The chief authorities arc Pithou, Lf'S JAhtrih de 
V byline GalUctmc (l.’i94, 2 vols. fol. 1639); Dupuy, 
Preuvett den JAbtirtt'a </c CEijUse Gallicane (1638); and 
llossiict, Defrnxio DtrJaraiionis (Luxemburg, 2 vols. 
17:i0; French iraiis. 2 vols. Paris, 1735), See also De 
Maistre, Dp. V GftHicnnf'. and Dn Pnpr. (2 vols. 

18*20) ; Dupin, Lr.» lAhtrU’s de V Kylvw Gallicane (Paris, 
I82t ; new ed. 1860); Pordas-Dcmoiilin, Lea Poiivoira 
ConatittUifa dr. V^yliae ( 1855 ) ; Hiict, Lc Gallicjiniame^ aon 
»a aitiiatwn jtrixmte (1855); Puyol, tCiudea aur la 
R* novation du. Gallicanianifi (2 vols. 1876); W. H, 
.Ter\’is, History of the Church of France from the Con‘ 
cordat of fiol.oyna, 1516 A.IK^ to the Revolution (2 vols. 
Loud. 1872), and its sequel. The Gall lean Church and 
the Revolution (1882). 

Oallk^ilH.s* Publius Lrcixirs, Roman einjieror 
from 260 to 268 A. T). II is father, V alerian, liad marie 
him co-regent with himself in 253, but his reign 
ended w hen he was taken pri.soner hy the Persians 


.seven years later. The authority of Gallienus was 
limited almost entirely to Italy, for throughout the 
l»rovinces the legions for the most part revoltetl, 
and raised their eoiiimanders to the difjnity of 
C;esars. ITence the period is known in liistory ns 
the Time of the Thirty Tyrants. In the East the 
honour of the Roman arms was inaiiitahied by 
Aiirelian, Prohiis, and others, who found a useful 
ally in Odenathus, ruler of Palmyra, and his wife 
/eiiohia, to whom Gallienus entrusted the of 
the war against the Persian.s. In the West, how- 
ever, rlangers thickened about bini. Aiireolus was 
pr(M!laimed emperor by the legdons of lllyricuin, ' 
and, having niandied into Italy, no seized Milan, and 
procecHltHl towards Rome. Tlie war betw’een the 
two w as carried on for .some time wdth undecided 
success, hilt (billienns, w'hile besieging his adversary 
in 5Iediolanum (Milan), was murdered by some 
of bis olticers, 268 A.i). He w’jis succeeiled by 
Ghuulius 11. 

€)ialliiiaoeoii.s BircLs ( Lat. gaUus, ‘ a cock ’), 
or Rasohks ( Lat. , * scTapor.s ’), an old order of birds, 
including the Fowls, Sand-grouse, Hemiiiods — e.g. 
Turnex, and often also the Pigeons. The title 
tJallina* is often still used to include the pheasant 
family ( Phasianidie), the grouse (Tetraonidre), the 
sand-grouse ( Pteroelida* ), the Turnieidie, the 
mound-makers (Megapodiidie), the eurassows and 
giians (Gracid;e), the Tinamoiis (Tinaiiiidie), alto- 
gether over 4tK) species ami about fourscore genera, 
and inolmling forms of high antiouity. Interesting 
analogies have bei.*n pointed out betw’een this order 
of bird.s and the order of Ruminants among Mam- 
lals, in the complexity of the iligestive organs, 
bulkiness of the frame, low intelligence, easy 
loniestieation, iisefnlness to man, and ))rone]iess 
to variation from the inllnence of external eir- 
cumstances, giving rise to dillerent breeds. See 
Grouse, I’heasant. 

lillllilllllC* See W A TKIl-IIEN. 

liillllkN Ji Nil’s Ann.ku.s, the Roman pro- 
eoiisnl of Aeliaia under (.’laudius wiien St Paul 
W 1 US at Corinth, 53 A.o. He was brother of the 
faniouH SeiKHui, and had procured bis name by 
adoption into the family of Gallio the rhetorician. 
He re.'iigned the government of Aeliaia owing to ill- 
liealth, and later is said to have been put todeatli 
hy Nero. The narrative in the Acts tells how, 
w’itli regard to the clamour of the Jew’s against 
Paul, he w’as ‘not minded to he a judge of these 
matters,’ and how’ ‘Gallio eared for none of these 
things;’ hence his name has heeoiiie a synonym 
for II careless, easy-going, and iiidiirerent man 
w’ho keeps hiiiiself free from trouble and responsi- 
bility. 

Clalllot, a Dutch vessel carrying a main and 
a mizzcii mast, and a large gaff- mainsail. Galliots 
- strong-built, llat-boitoined ships— of 460 to 500 
tons burden, w’ere formerly used also as bomb- 
ves.sels. The word is ultimately a diminutive of 
Low Lat. f/ce/ca, ‘ a gall^. ’ 

Gallip'oli (the Kfillipolis of the Greeks), a 
town of »Southern Italy, is built on a steep insu- 
hiUsl rock ill the Gulf of Taranto, connected with 
the iiiiunlfand by a bridge, and is 59 miles by rail S. 
of Rrimlihi. llie harbour is protected hy a mole 
and fortified. The town contains a handsome 
cathedral, and is reiiiarkable for its oil- tanks,’ 
excavated in the solid rock, in which olive-oil is 
deposited for exportation. Pop. 11,000. 

CSalllpolly a seaport of Turkey, on the penin- 
sula of the same name ( the ancient Thracian Cher- 
sonesus), at the north -eastern extremity of the 
Dardanelh^, 00 miles S. of Adrianople, and 1^ 
W8W. of Constantinople. The ancient KMipolia^ 
of which some ruins remain, it was formerly the 
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most important commercial town on tlic Hellespont, 
and still retains considerable tratle. There are two 
harbours, extensive bazfuirs, and some manufac- 
tures. Gallipoli is the headquarters of the Turkish 
fleet, and the seat of a Greek bishop, ami contains 
numerous mosques and fountains. The pcqjulation 
is slij;litly over 15, (KK). '.riie town was takem by 
the Turks in 1356, and fornied their earliest Kuro- 
ean possession ; and here the allies disembarked 
urinij the Crimean, war. 

Gallipot, Hie name given to a pot uainted and 
.glazed, commonly iisetl for ine<licine. The word is 
a corruption of tlio Old Dutch and already 

appears in Beaumont and Flete-lier, being the 
same as the North Friesic ‘shining,’ ami 

cognate with Ger. fjkitt and Kng. fflad, 

Gallitzln. See G a litztn. 

Gallilllll (syni. Ga, eq. 69*8) is a metal dis- 
covered by M. Lecoq de Boisbaiidrau in 1S75 in a 
zinc-blen<le found in the Fyreiiee.s. Tt has also been 
found in blemh#i from Asturia and from Bensberg. 
Strange to say, its properties and its salts were 
predietecl before its existence w'as known by 
Memleleeir, in virtue of his Feriodic J^aw (see 
Atomic Theory, V^d. 1. j). 552). Galliion is of a 
hluLsh-whit(» colour, and has a speciiic gravity of 
5*9. It possesses the remarkable ])ro])erty of fusing 
at 3()T“ (V (TtF F.), «aml remaining liquid when 
cooled down even to (F. If, however, the globule 
of molten metal be touchoil with a fragment of 
solid gallium, it at once solidifies. Heated to 
bright redness in contact with air gallium <loes 
not volatilise, and only a very t hin coat of oxide 
is forme<l on the surface. Gallium, which has no 
industrial imp<utauce, dissolves reatlily in hydro- 
chloric acid and in cjiustic potash with evoliition 
of hydrogen. Tt forms one oxhh?, GajjOy, w’hich is 
insoruble in water, but soluble in “pobwh and 
ammonia. The chloride, nitrate, and sulphate are 
all very soluble in water; the sulphate combines 
with ammonium snljihate to form an alum. 
Galloiiiaiiia. See Anglomania. 

Gallon, the st<andar<l unit of measure for liquids 
throughout the IJnitetl Kingdom. It Inis existed 
as a measure from the earliest tinuis, and in con- 
■ se([Ucnco has undergone many changes. The t»hlcst 
exchequer standards preserved in the Stamlar<ls 
Ollico include a Wimdiestcr corn gallon, of a 
capacity of ‘274^ cjibic inches, constructe<l by order 
of Heiiiy VI T. ; Queen Elizabeth added a standard 
ale gallon in l(K)l of 282 cubic inches, and Queen 
Anne added in 1707 a standard wine gallon of 231 
cubic inches. All these standard ineasui'e.s, how- 
ever, were abolished in 1824, ivhcn the present 
imperial gallon, containing 10 lb. of distilled water, 
weighed in air (the barometer being at 30 inches, 
and the thermometer at 02" F.), was imwle the 
standard of capacity for liquid measures. This 
gives 277 '274 cubic inches. TJic Uiiite<l States 
gallon is that of 231 inches, so that 59 imperial 
gallons are equal to 71 United States standard 
^ gallons. See Weights and Measures. 

Gallo tanilic Acid, a name of Tannic Acid (q. v. ). 

Galloway, an extensive district in the south- 
west of Scotland, once somewhat larger, but now 
entirely comprised in the sliiro of Wigtown and 
stewartry of Kirkcudbright. It enjoys a remark- 
ably mild climate, and lias long been famous as a 
pastoral country, its breed of small horses and of 
large hornless black cattle being well known 
centuries ago; hut the enormous improvement of 
agriculture under the fostenng care ot two genera- 
tions of singularly public-spiritevi landloiUs has 
made da^-tarming now the most important in- 
dustry. The province is about 70 miles in length by 
40 at its utmost breadth, and contains the greatest 
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diversity of scenery — mountain, lake, and stream, 
as well as dreary waste ami almost pathless moor. 
There is no mineral wealth and hardly an industry, 
hen<;e the inhabitants are almost entirely con- 
cerned with tho jiriniitive occupations of man — 
tilling the soil, sheej> and cattle rearing, and tish- 
ing. They are sinqtle, honest, and uospitahle, 
with almosl every virtue proper to a peasantry save 
severe morality. A more detailed account of the 
country and its productions will be given under 
the beads Kirkcudrhigiit ami Wigtown. 

The province owes its name to the fact that 
the natives wore called (iall-Gael, or foreign 
Gaels, at first because of their falling under ilie 
foreign rule of the Aiiglians ; but as the Piets 
of Galloway they continue<l to be knoivn so 
late as the Battle of the Standard in 1138. Their 
geograpliical position had shut them off from 
their northern congeners, and they contiiiuod under 
their ancient names a distinct people till the 
12th century, and preserved their language- -which 
was substantially identical with (Jaelic — till the 
16th, when it finally disappeared before the 
Reformation and tlie use of Lowland Scotch in the 
parish churches and schools, leaving cuily a rich 
crop of place-names womlerfully similar to those 
of Ireland and the south-western Highlamis of 
Scotland. The earliest inhahilants are styleil by 
Ptolemy tlici Nortnda^ to the west of the Nith, 
with tAvo towns, Luoopidbia at Whithorn and 
Jkrif/om’um on the eastern shore of Loeh Ryan ; 
and the Srffjarn:^ covering Dumfriesshire, with llie 
towns Tniiiontiumt Corda^ and Car’ 

haHforiijfHw^ the sites of -which are j)laced by Mr 
Sk<.*nc on Birrenswark Hill, on Wanllaw Hill, at 
Sanquhar, and at tho moat of Urr, between Nitli 
and Dee. Tacitus tel Is ns that .Agrieola concentrated 
a force in that part of Britain which looks on 
Ireland, and most authorities idcuitify this with 
Galloway rather than, as Mr Skene, with tho 
tiKKlerii eounty of Argyll. This view is borne out 
by the iliscovcry of Roiuaii forts in Wigtoivnshire 
and the Stewartry in situations corrospomling with 
those of the t(»wns of the Novaiita* ilescrihed by 
Ptolemy as existing in the time of Hadrian. 
Galloway was subdued hy the Northumbrian 
Aiiglians of Bernieia fliiring tho 7th century, and 
governed by them for about two bund red years, 
and it was to Ibis i>erioil apparently that the 
nuMlcrn name is due. After about three centuries 
of more or less complete imlejiemlenec*, interniptod 
only by Norse ravages and at length by a period of 
Norse supremacy, it was ree-overed by Alalcolm 
(^anmore, granted as an earldom in 1107 to bis 
youngest son David, and on liis accession to the 
llirone in 1124 formally united witli Scotland. 
Of the native lords of Galloway we read of a 
doubtful ‘Jacobus, rex Galwallia*’ as one of the 
eight tributary princes who waited on Edgar at 
Chester in 973. A more historical tigure is Fergus, 
appointed lii-st Earl of Galloway, after the fall of 
iJlgric and Duvenald, lords of the Galivenses, at 
the Battle of the Standard. AVith Somerled he 
made an unsuccessful revolt against Malcolm IV., 
ami was obliged to give bis lordship to bis sons, 
Uclitred and Gilbert, who in tbcir tuni, Svben 
William the Lion w^is taken prisoner at Alnwick 
in 1174, attempted, but in vain, to throw ofl* the 
Scottish yoke, even oflering fealty to England. 
Roland, a son of ITcUtred, did homage to Henry 11. 
of England, and bis son Alan, who succeeded in 
1200, was one of the barons w'ho forced fJohn to sign 
Ma^na Cliarta, but seems later to have returned 
to his Scottish allegiance. At the <iispute for the 
Scottish crow'ii, which opened in 1291, the lordship 
of Galloway through descent and marriage was in 
the hands of John Baliol, Alexander Corny n, and 
two others ; consequently the Galwegians resisted 
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Robert Brace in liie struggle with England for the 
Scottish crown. The province was traversed 
successively by Wallace, Edward I., and Bruce, 
and w'as at length subdued for his brother by 
Edward Bruce in 130S.' Again in 1334 it 
seized by Eilward Baliol, but his iK)wer 'was at 
length overthrown, and in 1309 the eastern part of 
Galloway was granted by the crown to Arcliibald 
Douglas, .surnained the Grim, who built himself 
the stronghold of Threave Castle on a small ishuid 
in the Dee. His haughty and turbulent descendants 
built up a power so formidable as to threaten the 
crown itself, until they fell iinally in 1455, when 
the lordship of Galloway was attached to the 
crown. These ages of troubles bal generated a 
turbulent spirit among the tJolwegians, and it was 
long before tliey settled down into peaceful and 
industrious citizens. They aebieveil a more honour- 
able eminewce by their devote<l loyalty to tli< 
Covenant, which they hiul embnwed with all their 
ancient ardour. Not all the infamous cruelties 
cairied out iit the bidding of a corrnjit government 
by Turner, Grierson, and ("laverliouse could crush 
the spirit of these ‘wil<l western AVhigs’ whose 
niartyi'graves are sc'attered over the moors of 
Galloway. 

See Syinson’s Ih^rription of (iallovyiti^ (1823); 

Mtirray’s Litfmrp Hi.'ttortt of (Httllowaft (1822); Mac- 
kenzie's Ifistorp of Cdlloirap { 2 vols. Kirkc. 1841 ) ; Sir 
Andrew Agtiew's HiMoi'p of thv Jlervditarp tiherifs of 
fialloway (new ed. 1893); M*K«n‘lio’s Historp of the 
Loud* and Ihtir Oicntrs tn (tulloirap (5 vols. 1870-78) ; 
and ffalfoicap in Ancient and Times (1891); 

Sir H. E. Maxwell's Studies on the Topnnraphff of i.taUo- 
a-«y(1887). 

Crcl1l0Wciy« Mi ll of, a bold he^ulland of 
precipitous rock, the southern extremity of the 
eniiisula called the Hliiiiiis of Galloway, in 
Vigtou n.sliire, and the most .southern point of 
Scotland. It is 1^ mile long, an<l ^ of a mile broad, 
and rif»es to a lieiglil of *210 feet at its ejisterii 
extremity, on which stainls a lighthouse 60 feet 
high, wfiose intermitteiit light is visible at a 
distance of 23 nautical miles. The summit of the 
lighthouse eomiiiands a iiifignilicent prosp(jct of 
se.'i and sky, extending to tin* Isle of Man, 23 miles 
to the .south, to the coast of Ireland, 26 mihw to 
the west, and soiiieliiiies even to the Cmnhrian 
mountains, iii(»re than 50 miles distant. The Mull 
is part of the parisli of Kirkniaiden, and is o miles 
from Drnmore and 23 .south of StraiiratM*. 

tirallowsflasSf a heavy armed foot soldier in the 
ancient Irish wars. They are grouped with lenirs 
in Shakesp(!are’s Murbrth (I. ii. 13) as coming from 
the wc.‘>terii isles of Scotland. The word is of 
course Irish, formed from fjiolld^ ‘a man-servaul,^ 
and cognate with the well-known tjillk, 

Galls ( when large, dry, and nut-like often called 
Galt.-M.Ts, als*) Nnt f/it'lls .and OaL-a/t/dcs) are the- 
abiiornial vegetative growths produced in various 
plants through the introdiietion of the eggs, and 
the devehipnnmt of the larvic of the various gall- 
insects. The ec<jiiomic usefulness ami coiiserjuent 
commercial iinportanre of so many of the larger 
forms, essentially due to the presenee of a large 
quantity of taniiie achl, is noticed at T.vnmn. Sec 
also Gall-flv, (iALLK* A(:ii», Lkatiikil 
Gall-stone. See c.^alitli s. 

GallllS G> (*okni:lii;s, a Homan poet, 1>orn at 
Fortiiii Jiilii (mod. Frejus), in (hanl, ahont 66 ILO. 
He lived at Koine in intimate frienrlship with Virgil, 
Asiniiis Pollio, Varus, and Ovid, and was appointed 
by Augustus prefect of Egypt, but fell deservedly 
into disfavour and was haiiishe<l, whereupon he 
ended his disgrace with hi.s own swonl alsmt the 
year26B.(;. Gallus was reckoned the founder of 
the Roman elegy, from his four books of elegies 


upon his mistress Lycoris, of which but a few slight 
fragments have come down to us. His name was 
adopted by W. A. Becker as the title of his well- 
known picture of Roman domestic life: Gallus^ 
Eihnischc Szenen am der Zeit Augusts ( 1838). See 
Volker, Commentatio de C. Gcilli vita et scHptis 
(1840-44). 

Gallus, Trebonianus, Roman emperor (251- 
253 A.D.), was the successor of the ill-fated Decius, 
and is memorable only from the disbonourable peace 
which lie purchased from the Goths, followed by 
a dreadful pestilence in Italy. His end was to lie 
murdered by his own sohliers. 

Galop, a lively kind of dance of German origin^ 
somewhat resembling a waltz, danced in ^ time. 
See Daxping. 

GalstOll, a police-burgh of Ayrshire, 5 miles 
SE. of Lvilm.ariioek by rail, with niatiufaelures of 
I muslins and lace. There is coal in the neighbour- 
hood. Pop. (1901) 4876. 

Galt, a town of (^auada, provirtce of Ontario, 
stands on the (irand River, 25 miles by rail E. by 
N. of Hamilton. 1'lie environs of the town are 
noted for t heir heauty. The chief in«liistries are the 
manufacture of Hour, machines, cast-iron, pa]K*r, 
soap, wojiden ware, axes, and lt?ather. Galt was 
foiindeil in 1816. l^)p. (1881) 51S7; (1901) 7750, 

the majority being of Scotch descent. 

Galt. tJoHN, Scotch novelist; was born at Irvine, 
in Ayrshire, May 2, 1779. His father, who was 
captain of a ship in the West Indian trade, left 
Ayrsliire in 1789, and lixed his^ re.shlein*e in 
Greenock. In tliat town ( ialt received his educa- 
tion, and was then jdaced in the custom-house. 
He remained th(*re till 1804, when, jianting for 
literary distinction, he procujeded to Loiulon with 
an epic poem on the hatlle of Largs in his portman- 
teau. On i<.*acliing the inelro)>olis he prmte<l his 
epic, Imt, becoming dissatistie*! with its merits, 
ultimately withdrew it from the market. After a 
few years Ids health bc*gan to fail, and he 'was 
ohliged to seek r<*lic*f in a more genial elimat«». At 
Gihraltar he nuide llie ac(|naintance of Lord Byron 
and his friend llohhouse, and the three traveilei>{ 
lan*,ame fellow-voyagera; but soon after Galt w^par- 
ate<l from bis new friends to visit Sicily, then Malta, 
ami finally Gr«*eee, where he again renewed Ids 
.'icq nail I tai ice with Byron, and had an interview' 
with Ali Pasha. He next proceeded to Constant- 
inople, and aft(*rwards to tlie shores of the Blaek 
Sea. On one occasion when <letained by quaran- 
tine he sketched six dramas Avldcli were afterwards 
given to the world. On his return he published 
>vith considerable success bis Letters frovh the 
Lecard^ but first displayed distinct and individual 
jam'er in The Aprshtre LegatreSf which appeared in 
lilack wood's Magazine in 1820. Its successor, 2'hc 
Atmtds of the J*arish ( 1821 ), met with unquestion- 
able success, and remains bis masterpiece. Having 
Idt on tlio true vein he >vorkcd it assiduously, and 
produced in quick succession Sir Andrew \Vylie, 
The Entail^ The Steamboat, and The Ero-vost He 
then diverged into tlie walk of historical romance, ' 
and published Uingan Gilhaize, a tale of the 
(-'ovenaiiters ; The SjHtewife, llothclan, and The 
Omen, These works, although full of striking 
scenes and really good writing, >vere not so success- 
ful as his earlier and less ambitious |>erfonnaiices. 
Galt, whose liands w'ero always equally full of 
literary and corninercial undertakings, was now 
busily engaged in the formation of the (Canada 
Company ; hut liefore he left England for his dis- 
tant scene of labour be gave to the world The Last 
of the Lairds. . 

He dc])arted for Canada in 1826, hut three years 
later returned to England a ruined man, and at 
once recommenced his literary labours with hia 
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^ugllal rapidity. His first novel was Lawria Todd^ 
which was followed hy Smithemuin^ a romance of the 
days of Queen Mary ; and this by a Life of Lord 
Bwyn^ which ran through several editions, but 
wnich was roughly handled by the critics. In 1834 
he published his Literary Life and Miscellanwa in 
three volumes. He now returned to Scotland, 
utterly broken in health and spirits, and died at 
Greenock, lltli April 1839. While some of bis 
productions are alretuly forgotten, others will perish 
only with the langtiage. A voluminous and un- 
equal writer, he had lich humour, genuine pathos, 
and a rare mastery of the Scots dialect ; in delineat- 
ing the life of small Scottish towns ami villages he 
was without a rival. See an edition of his works, 
wilhintroductioiibyCrockett( 1896); MrsOliphant’s 
William Blackwood d? Sons ( 1897 ) ; Sir (4. Doughis, 
The Blackwood Gronp ( 1897). 

Sir Alexandkr Tillocii Gai.t, his son, born at 
Chelsea, «th September 1817, was elected to the 
Camulian parliament in 1849, and was finance 
minister in 185S-()*2 and 1864-66. In 1889-83 he 
M'as High Commissioner for Canada in Ihitain ; 
and he served on the Washington Treaty and 
Halifax Fisheries Commissions. A C.C.M.G., he 
di(;d 19th September 1893. 

GallCM^S. See Tll'l'KKARY. 

Francis, F. U.S., grandson of Dr 
Erasmus Darwin, and cousin of ('liarles Dtarwin, 
was born at Diiddcston in 18*22, and educated at 
King Edward’s School, lUrmirigham. He studied 
medicine cat the Hinninghani Hospital and King s 
(’(dlege, London, and graduated from Trinity 
College, (Cambridge, in 1844. Having in 1846 
tiiavelled in North Africa, he explored in 18.>() 
lands hitherto uiik?mwn in South Africa, pub- 
lishing his experi(;nces in his Narratim of an 
Kcplorer in Tropir/d South Africa, which ol)- 
taine<l the gold medal of the Itoyid Geographical 
Society, and in Art of Travel, which pa-ssed through 
live editions between 1855 and 1872. His iiivesti- 
galions in meteorology are recordeil in Meteoro- 
yranhica, published iii 1863. A member of a Mete- 
orological (Vminiittee of the Hoard of Trade, he was 
appointed one of the committee entrusted with the 

i iarliamentary grant for the iMeteorological Ollice. 
.latterly he has specially <levoted himself to the 
problem of heredity, publishing Hc/reditary Genius : 
its Laws ami Consequences ( 1869) ; Krperimenfs in 
Banycncsis (1871); English Men of Science: their 
Nature and Nurture (1874); Life-history Album 
(1884); Natural rnheritance {ISS9), He >vas 
general .secretary (»f the Hiitisli Association, 1863 - 
68 ; President of the Anthropological Sections, 1877 
and 1885; President of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute, 1885-86. 

Galvailf* Luira, a famous anatomist, w^as Imrn 
at Hologna, 9tb September 1737, studied theology 
and subsequently metlicine at the univei-sity there, 
and in 1762 was elected professor of Anatomy. His 
lectures enjoyed much popularity, and among other 
writings two treatises on the organs of hearing and 
on the genito-urinary tract in birds added consider- 
ably to his reputation. Hut Galvani owes the wide 
celebrity attiiched to his name to his discoveries in 
animal electricity. The story of the convulsive 
muscular movements produced in a skinned frog by 
a chance contact with a scalpel may be dismis.sed 
os unfounded ; there is evidence that Galvani’s 
views w’ere l)ased on experiments patiently con- 
ducted for many years before the publication of his 
De viribus Electricitatis in Motu miiscAdari Commen- 
tarius (1791). He was removed for a time from 
his post because of his refusal to take the oaths 
pi'oscnbed by the Cisalpine K^ublic, of which 
Bologna then formed a part ; but he was afterwards 
reinstated, and died 4th December 1798, in Bologna, 
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where his statue was^ erected in 1879. M^t of 
his writings were published in a quarto edition in 
1841-42 by the Academy of Scienoes of his native 
city ; but several manuscripli treatises by hhn Avere 
discovered there in April I 4 S 89 . 

Galvanism is one of the names of a particulp 
branch of the science of electricity, given in 
honour of Luigi Galvani, from whose observations 
and cixpcrimeiits the historical development of 
current electricity dates. The term itself is rarely 
used now; and the subject will be found treated 
under Electricity. There are, however, other 
expressions which have been derived from the same 
source, and which are in common use. Such are 
galvanic current, galvanic cell, galvanic battery, 
and galvanometer. Voltaic may be, and very 
fdten is, used in place of galvanic' m the lirst three 
expressions ; but galvanonietor is the one name for 
an instrument which measures the strength of an 
electric current by means of its efi^ect upon a 
neighbouring nnignct. The gradual disuse of the 
term galvanism is probably due to the recognition 
in these laUn- times of the fact that, although 
Galvani’s experiments were the beginning of the 
new ora in electricity, it is to Volta that we are 
.'specially indebted for the development of the 
science along purely physical lines. 

Gal vailiKfMl Iron. This name is given to iron 
which has l)ecn coated with zinc to prevent its rust- 
ing. The iron is simply dipped in the moltf^d 
zinc, and the name «loes not imply, as might 
be supposed, that any definite galvanic ])rocesH 
is unuergone. Galvanisetl iron iirst ciime into 
use about 1837, when iron cooking-vessels were 
trejited in this way. Since then tinned iron 
has come into use for oooking-vosseds, arnl galvan- 
ised iron is now employed cliiclly for roofing pur- 
poses, Imckets, telegraph wire, chains, ike. The 
process of manufacture is very simj>le. The zinc is 
melted, and dry sabammoniac poured aw the top. 
This fuses ami forms a jirotecting lay(*r, keeping 
the surface of the metal clean. The iron plates or 
ve.ssel.s, having been carefully cleansed by iiK^ans of 
dilute hydrochloric acid and scrubbing with sand, 
are now introduced into the molten zinc, which 
immediately forms an alloy with the iron, and ren- 
dei-s it incapable of rusting, (’arc must be taken 
not to immerse the iron for too long a time, for the 
alloy of zinc and iron melts at a comparatively low 
temperature, and there is a dangt^r of destroying 
the vessel wliich is being galvanised. Galvanised 
iron is not so tough as iron itself, but still the free- 
dom from rusting makes it specially applicable for 
imany purposes. Galvanised iron water-pipes are 
now'mucJi employed in houses, but steam -pipes of 
this material are unsatisfactory : when exposed con- 
tinuously to a moist steam beat, galvanised iron 
seems to become corroded, and small Iniles make 
their appearance. Galvanised iron is, of course, 
unsuitable where any acid is pnjsent, and any pre- 
paration containing vinegar w’lll assume a disagree- 
able taste if placed in a galvanised ves.sel. 

Galveston* a seaport of Texas, and third 
largest city of the state, is situated on Galveston 
Island, at the opening of the bay of the same name 
into the Gulf of Mexico, 214 miles ESE. of Austin 
by rail. The island is a low strip of land, some 30 
miles long hy 3 broad ; the bay extends northward 
from the city to the mouth of the Trinity Itiver, a 
distance of 35 miles, and has a breadth of from 12 
to 18 miles. The city contains a Catholic cathedral, 
the Catholic University of St Mary, and the Texas 
Medical College; and it has several foundries, 
flour and planing mills, and niachinc-shoi»s. Its 
harbour is the best in the state, protected since 
1887 by a breakwater ; and steamers make regular 
passages to New Orleans and the Gulf ports* 
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If.avaiia, New Y»)rk, ami liiverpool. Cotton, cot- 
ton-seed oil, and wheat are the chief exporta, 
which, in 1001, totalled §l06,r)‘20,50S. On Sep- 
teinher 8, IIXX), .a tevrihle hurricane, followed by 
a disastrous flood, caused the loss of C(HX) lives and 
the de^truclion of nearly the whole town, which, 
however, was speedily rohnilt. Pop. (1850) 4177; 
(1870) 13,S18; ( I SOO)’ 29,084 ; ( 1900) .S7, 780. 

GaUvay* a maritime roiinty of Treland, in the 
nrovinee of (\)nnauf;ht, and, after Cork, the 
larj'est of all th(» Irish eounties. Area, 1,. '500.505 
aeres, of whieh a little more than one-lialf is arable. 
Pop. ( 1831 ) 414,084 ; ( 1871 ) 248,458 ; ( 1881 ) 241,002 ; 
(1001) 192,140 (1S0.S7O Catholics). It is watered 
in the east ])y the Shannon, the Suck, and 
their feeders ; and in the west hy Ijoughs Mask 
ainl (^)l•rih, and hy tlie streams which fall into 
these louirhs and into Galway Hay. Tn the south | 
are the Slku'e-Pau"hta Mountains; and in thej 
west are the Maam-Tiirk Mountains, and tlie 
well known Twelve J^ins, a strikiiifr mountain 
;xroiip, cnliiiiiiatin*' in llenhaun (2305 tWt). This 
western M>r I ion of the eouiity is wild and romantie; 
the liills are ^t'parated hy picturestpie ^'lens, and hy 
secluded and oeantiful loughs. South-west from 
Loiiiudi Corrih to the sea is the tlistrict called (^)llue- 
niara, wliich contains vast ho^^s, niooi-s, hikes, and 
imuasses, and presents a peeuliarly Ideak and 
ilreary aspect. North-east of Conneiiiara is Joyce's 
(■ountry, ami south ejust of it is lar-Coiinau^ht, or 
Western Connaught. The shore is iiiiich broken, 
otlerin^ many hays that serve as harlsnirs for 
larjiR vessels, and is frin;jce<l with numerous islands. 
Tlie elimate is mild and humitl, hut in low-lyin;jt 
localities is sometinies uuhealtliy. 'Plie richest 
soil occurs in the district between the heail of I 
(hilway Hay and the ShaTinon. Agriculture and ' 
lishinjL; are the most ^'ciieral pursuits. The lakes 
ami luu;;hs, as well as the coasts of thilway, are 
well stocked witli tish. The county aixmnds in 
ancient remains of the Oltic as well as of the 
En^'lisli j»eriod. Hatlis and cromlechs are numer- 
ous; there are seven round towers ; whilst of many 
monastic ruins the lim*st is that of Knockiiioy, near 
Tuam. Since 1885 (iahvay county luis returned 
four iiicmhei-s to parliaiueut. 

(iALWAY Hay IS an inlet of the Atlantic .Ocean, 
on tlie west coast of Treland, lietween the counties 
of Galway and Clare. It is a noble sheet of water, 
and oflers "reat facilities for an extemled com- 
merce — liein" 30 iiiih^s in len^^th from w<\st to east, 
with an average breadth of about 10 miles, and is 
sheltcTcd by the Arran I>les. 

GalWciy* a municipal and parliamentary 
horou;,di of Ireland, a seaport, and county of itself, 
stands at the mouth of the river Corrih, on the 
north shore of Galway Hay, 5^.> miles NNW. of 
Limerick, and 127 W. of Duhlin hy rail. The old 
town of ( ialway is poorly hiiilt and irrefpilar. In 
the wall of a lionse here is the ‘ Lynch Stone,* hear- 
irij^ a .skull ami crosslxmcs, and eominemoratin{( a 
ind^'or of Gal wav, James Lynch Fitzstephen, com- 
monly calleil ‘ilayor I^yiich,’ who, in 1403, like 
Hrutus of old, condemned his own son to death 
for the murder of a Spaniard, and to prevent liis 
rescued, actually causecl him to Tie lianjffed 
from a window of the olil prison on that site. 
Hence some have derive<l fiyne.h I^aw (<|.v.). The 
new town consists of well-]danned and spacious 
streets, and is hiiilt on a risin^-j'round which 
slopes "ratliially towanl the sea and the river. 
A suhnrh, called Cladda^di, is iiiliahited Tij 
fishermen, who exclude all stran;;ers from their 
society. Galway i.s the see of a (Catholic hisliop, 
Tint is in tlie Protestant Episconal diocese of Tuam. 
The principal Imildincs are tlie cruciform church 
(Episcopal) of St Nicholas (1320), St Augustine’s 


Catholic Glnirch (1859), monaHtcrio.s, nunneries, the* 
county court-house, barracks, piison, infirmary, 
&C. Queen’s (kdlcge (18-19) has eighteen pro- 
fessors and aliout a liund rod students ; its quad- 
rangular hnildings are spacious and handsome. 
Galway has Hour-mills, a distillery, a foiindiy, 
extensive salmon and sea fishing, a good harbour, 
with docks that admit vessel.s of 5()0 tows, and a 
lighthouse. During 1858-64 a line of steamers 
jiiicd between Galway and the United States. 
The exjiorts consist mainly of agricultural produce, 
wool, ami hhodv mar)ilf>. Galway returns one 
memher to parliamoiit. Pop. ( 1851 ) 20,686; (1901) 
13,414, of iiarliamentary borough, 16,245. 

Galway was taken hy Hicliard de Hurgh in 1232, 
and the ancestors of many of the loading families 
now rosiilent in this quarter settled here about 
that time. From the 13th till the middle of the 
17th century the place continued to rise in com- 
mercial importance. In 1652 it w.'is taken by Sir 
Charles Coote after a blockade of several mouths; 
and in July 1691 it was compelled to surrender to 
(Tenoral Ginkell. See Ilardiinfin's Jlistory of the 
Toint and County of Cahray (Duhlin, 1820). 

€iTailia« Vasco ha, the gri'atest of l*ortngneso 
navigators, was horn about 1469, of good family, 
at Siims, a small seaport in tlie province of 
Alcnitejo. He early distinguished himself as an 
intrepid mariner, ami, after the return of Har- 
tolonieu Diaz in 1487 from liis veiitiireHoiiie vovyige 
past the (’ape of Storms had determined King 
Joilo to make explorations farther, was appointed 
liy his sneci‘ssor, Maiioel the h'ortunate, to com- 
mand an e.\]>edition of four vessels, manned with 
160 men. At the same time he was fiirnishod 
with letters to all the potentates he was likely to 
visit, among thmu the mythical ‘Prester John,’ 
then sup]>osed to he reigning in splendour sonio- 
wliere in the east of Africa, ’fhe little fleet left 
LisiMiii 8th July 1497, hut was vexed by tem- 
pestuous winds almost the wliole way, and was 
lour months in reacliing St Helena Hay. After 
rounding the Cape, in sjiite of dreadful storms and 
mutinies among Jiis crews, he made Melinda early 
in the following year. Here he found a skilful 
Indian idiot, next steereil eastwards^ across the 
Indian Ocean, anil arrived at (’alicut, in India, on 
the 20th of iSlay 1498. 'I'ho zamorin or ruler of 
(•alicut was at Jirst merely siisjiicious, but soon 
became, at the instigation of the. jealous Arab 
merchants, actively hostile, until at length Da 
(Tama hail to tight liis way out of the harbour. 
In Sejiteriiher 1499 he cast anchor at Lisbon, and 
was receiveil with great distinction, and created 
a noble. 

King Manofd immediately despatelied a smiadron 
of thirteen sliips, under l*edro Alvarez Caoral, to 
estalilish t’ortiigiiese settlements in India. Sailing 
too far “westwards he discovered the unknown coast 
of Hrazil, and, after losing half his sliips, at length 
made Calient, where he founded a factory. Here, 
after Cabral’s departure, the forty Portuguese who 
luul lieen left behind were murdered by the natives. 
To avenge tliis insult and secure the Indian Ocean 
coiiinicrce the kin^ Jitted out a new squadron of 
twenty ships, which set sail under Da Gama’s 
command in 1502, founded tlie T’ortuguese colonies 
of Mozamhi(|ue and Sofala, hoiuharded (’alicut, 
destroyed a fleet of twenty-nine shiiw, and ex- 
torted a peace with snitalde indemniiication, and 
reached the Tagus with thirteen riclily-ladeu vessels 
before the close of Dccemher 1503. Da Gama 
had effected his purpose with marvellous desnateh, 
iiut not without cruelties that have left an indelible 
stain upon his name. For the next twenty years 
he lived inactive at Evora, while the Portuguese 
conquests in India increased, presided over by five 
successive viceroys. The fifth of these was so 
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unfortunate that King Jofto III., the suceeNsor of 
Manoel, was compelled in 1524 to summon T)a 
Gama from his secliiHion and despatch him, witli 
the title of viceroy and a fleet of thirteen or fourteen 
vessels, to the serene of his former triuiiiplis. llis 
firmness an<l courage succeeded in making Portugal 
once more respected in India, but while engaged in 
his successful schemes he was surprised by tleath 
at Cochin in December 1525. His boily was con- 
veyed to Portugal, ami buried with great pomp at 
Vidigueira. The great aerhievement of Vasco <la 
(lama^ is one of the most imj)ortant points in 
the^ histoiy of modern civilisation, second only 
in importance to the discovery of America by 
Columbus but a few years berfore. His story gave 
its ini])ulse to the enthusiasm of (^.amoens, whose 
Liisiads would alone have given the subject immor- 
tality. See the Three Vuytujes of Vasvo da Gmna^ 
trails, by J^ord Stanley of A Iderlev for the Hakluyt 
Society (18GJ)). 

Oailia'llel {(rmnli'cl, ‘my rewardi*!* is (iod *), a • 
Hebrew naiiio, the most ceh'bratod bearer of which 
is Gamaliel I., or the Elder (so called to distin- 
guish him from his grandson), probably the one 
mentioned in the New Testaimmt, at whose 
feet St Paul learned the ‘law.’ Doth here 
and in the Talmiidh'al writings Ik; a])peai*s only 
in his capacity of a teaclKU* of the law and a 
prominent Pharisaic nicmher of the Sanhedrim ; 
of the circumstances of his life we know little 
but that he taught early in the 1st century, and 
that ho interposed on behalf of the apostles of 
Christianity, lie was the s<in of Simeon, and 
gramlson of Hillel (q.v.). l^aws respecting the 
treatment of the (Jentiles, due directlj'^ or in- 
directly to Gamaliers inlliience, show unusual 
breadtli and toleration. The (Jentile, it >vas en- 
acted, should lierKMiforth, like the »lew, be alloweil 
the gleanings of the harvest-llehl ; of his jxior 
the same care was to be taken, his sick were 
to be tended exactly as if they belonged to the • 
Jewish community. Tolerant, peaceful, as free 
from fanaticism on the one hand as on the other 
from partiality for the new sect, he seems to have 
placed Christianity simply on a par with the many 
other sects that sin-ang up in those days and <lis- 
appeared as quickly ; and he exhorts to long-sutter- 
ing and good-will on all sides. When Gamaliel ,| 
died (about seventeen years before the ilestruction 
of the Temple) ‘the gfory of the law’ was said to 
have <lei)arted. The story of his conversion to 
Christianity, we need scarcely add, is as devoid 
of any historical foundation as that of the trans- 
mission of his bones to I'isa. Y(;t his naim; has 
been phu^ed on the list of Christian saints, his day 
being the 3d of August. 

Gamba, Viol da. See Viol. 

Gaillbet/ta« Lkon Michel, French statesman, 
was born at Cahors, of Genoese- Jewish extrac- 
tion, October 30, 1838. After studying law, he 
became a member of the Paris bar in 1859- He 
soon attracted attention by his advanced lilioral 
views, and in 1868 acquiretl still greater celebrity 
by his striking speech in the Baudin case, and his 
denunciations ol the arbitrary measures of Louis 
Napoleon. In 1869 he was elected deputy by the 
Irreconcilables for both Marseilles and Belleville, 
and took his seat for the former constituency. 
Early in the session of 1870 he protested against 
the imprisonment of his friend Kochefurt, attacked 
the iiimistiy of l^hnile Ollivier, and preiiicted the 
approaching advent of the Republic. Upon the 
surrender of Napoleon 111. at Sedan, Gambetta 
proposed the deposition of the imperial dynasty, 
and he was one of the proclaimers of the Republic, 
September 4. On the 5th ho became minister of 
the Interior in the Government of National 


Defence, and at once took vigorous measures for 
opposing the Gormans and defending Pans. The 
C 4 ipital, however, was invested, and in October 
lie esctaped in a balloon in order to join his col- 
loagues at Toui*s. Hero, and subsequently at 
Bordeaux, he assumed’ the general conduct of 
public ailairs, and for five months was Dictator 
of Franco. With marvellous energy and un- 
daunted courage lie called army after army into 
bein*^, and sent them against tlie German hosts, 
but in vain. The trumpet- tones of his appeals 
were heard throughout the whole of France, and 
at one moment it seemed as though success iiiiist 
attend the ell'orts of the indefatigable minister; 
but the surrender of Metz by Bazaine — which 
Gambetta denounced as an act of treason— crushed 
all hopes of deliverance for France. Nevertheless, 
Gambetta continued the stniggle, and even when 
Paris succumbed to> the invaders he. demanded 
that the war should be carried on d Vtddrmieey and 
that an assembly should be elected for that 
purpose. When his colleagues in the capital 
li.ad concludeil an armistice, .and ciilled upon the 
electors without reg.ard to pjii’ty to elcf^ a con- 
stitiK'iit assembly, Gambetta issued a jlecree at 
Bordeaux, January 31, 1871, disfranchising all 
functionaries of the Empire and all members of 
royal dynasties. This decree was repudiatetl by 
the go\V‘rnment .it Paris, whereupon Gambetta 
resigned, jinil for some months retired into Spain. 
But he became more popular than ev(*r with the 
masses, and was elected to the National Assembly 
by ten departments. He took no jiart in the 
earlier sittings of the Assembly or in the supines- 
sioii of the Goinmune. In July ho 'was re-elected 
for the departments of the Seine, Var, and Bouches- 
du-Rhune, and took his seat for the last-named 
department. The lUtmhliqm Frav(‘aisc appeared 
in Novemlicr 1871 as Ins representative orgjin. 

The second part of Gamhetta’s political career 
began after the fall of the Commune, when Ik; was 
accepted as the chief of the advanceil Republicans. 
Early in 1872 he traversed the south of France, 
exciting the enthusiasm of the populace, and in 
the ensuing September he formulalcil the Repub- 
lican programme at Gnmoblo, severely attacking 
M. Tiiiers and the National Assembly, and 
demamling the removal of the government from 
Versailles to P.iris. lie had now' become the most 
prominent Frenchman of the time. The National 
Assembly voted the republican form of constitu- 
tion in February 1875, ainl tw'o months hater 
G.ambetta deliven;d his famous speech at Belle- 
ville, defending the Republicans from the attacks 
of the Irreconcilables. The 'Jim farieux' of M. 
Thiers now developed into the leading exponent 
of Opportunism. He op]Mised the vote of the 
Assemtdy establishing avndht d'arrondissctuctd, 
and after the elections of 1876 became president 
of the budget committee. A constitutional ctm- 
flict arose in May 1877, 'when the Due de Broglie 
took otlice in the hope of restoring the monarchy. 
A civil >var seemed imminent, but, owing chielly 
to the zeal and activity of Gambetta, such a 
catastrophe w'as averted, and the Republic lirmly 
established. The chamber censured the rninistiy 
by 363 to 158 votes, and a dissolution was ordered. 
Gambetta exclaimed, ‘We go out 363, and 363 we 
shall return,’ and his prophecy w'as fuirilled to the 
letter. Marshal MaeMahon refrained from pushing 
matters to an extremity, ami the royalist contest 
was abandoned. Gambetta was summoned ^fore 
the Eleventh Correctional Tribunal of Paris for 
having declared respecting MaeMahon at Lille, 

' ll fandra ou se soumettre, on se dhnetire,^ He 
was condemned on Octolier ‘24 to three months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 4(X)0 francs. Two 
months later he was re-elected for Belleville. The 
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contest lietween the ilepiity and tlio president 
endeil in the triumph of (himhett^i — who did not 
go to prison — and tlio resignation of MacMahon. 
M. Grevy was elected president, but (Tainbetta 
was regirdcnl as the saviour of tlie llcpuhlic. 
Though now the most powerful statesman in 
France, and the maker and unmaker of eaiiinots, 
he declineil to take ollice, on the ground that 
no strong government was possible until the 
elective strut in tfe listr hail been adopted. In 1878 
Gambetta fouglit a duel with IVl. de Fourtou, an 
ex-minister, whom he had charged with falsehood, 
but the hostile encounter had a harmless termina- 
tion. Shortly afterwards Gambetta acce])te4l the 

f )resideiicy of the chamber, a post whiidi he 
leltl till * the autumn of 1880. In Novenil>er of 
that year the Ferry ministry resigned, Ixjiiig dis- 
creditiMj by the iiiismaiiagement of the Tunis 
expedition. Gambetta was called upon to form 
a cabinet, Knd succeeded, after niucli dilliculty. 
Hut, as it w;is practically a government of one, 
oi»position to the new premier set in, and wlien 
he proihiced liis scheme for the revision of the 
conKtitufion in Janmiry 1882 the chamber rejected 
this strut in dc liste ])roposal by 8().*> to 110 votes, 
and Gambetta immediately resi^^ned. He after- 
wards acted a.s chairman of the military committee, 
but took little part otherwise in public atfairs. 

Gn 2(itli November, as he was handling a revolver 
at liis residence at Vi lie d’Avray, the weapon acci- 
dcntallv went off, and the hiilh.‘t entered the palm 
of his liand and came out at .the wrist. A report 
.suhscquentlv prevjilcnt asserted that the xvouiid 
was iiitlicteil by a woman's hand. In any case, no 
serious consequences were apprebended, ami in 
spite of sinister rumours he was reported conval- 
escent on 13tli December. The wouinl, however, 
took an unfavourable turn ; internal inflammation 
set in, and the patient suffered ti?rrible agony. 
Yet he was conscious and self-possessed until the 
end, ami e.\j»ire<l on the last day of the year 1882, 
being only torty-four years of age. lie wjis burieil 
at Nice, France mourning for him jis one of the 
greatest of her patriots and sons, and «-s one who, 
by bis dauiitles.s will, energy, and eloquence, luwl 
indelibly impressed himself upon one of the darkest 
periods of her national history. Ileinach has edited 
liis Discours Potitiqnes (10 vols, 1880-84), and 
written a Life of him ( 1884). 

G«inillifl« a river of Western Africa, the more 
soiitlierly of the two gi*eat streams of Senegambia, 
enters the Atlantic after a course estimated at over 
14(K) miles, by an estiuiry which in some parts 
measures nearly 27 miles across, but contrac;t.H to 
little more than 2 at the mouth (Bathurst, l.T 24' 
N. lat., 16'" 36' W. long.). It is navigable from 
June to November for ves.sels of 150 tons up to 
the Barracornia rapids, about 250 miles from the 
.sea, and ocean - steamers have easy accc.ss to 
Bathurst. Below Barraconda the river overflows 
its banks in the rainy sca.son, and, like the Nile, 
leaves a fertile deposit of mud. — The British crow'n 
colony proper of Gambia occupies the hanks of the 
river as far up as Georgetown, though not con- 
tiiinoiisly. Its actual area is about 69 sq. m., 
embracing St Mary’s Island, a sandbank aliout 
3i miles long by li broad, mostly covered with low 
swamps, but containing Bathurst (n.v.); British 
Combo, on the mainland opposite ; Albiida, on the 
north bank ; the Ceiled Mile ; and M'Cartliy’s 
Island, with Georgetown. 'I’lie climate is officially 
described cOS ‘ fairly healthy during the dry months.’ 
There is some cotton- w'eaving. The staple product 
is the ground-nut, which is exported to Europe for 
the extraction of oil. Other priMlucts are nides, 
rice, cotton, beeswax, kola nuts, and inrlia-ruhhcr, 
and there is an active entrepdt trade wdth the 
neighbouring French settlements in cotton goods, 


spirits, rice, kola nuts, and hardware. The in1)>nrts 
increased from £97,700 in 1895 to £277,650 in 1900, 
and the exports from £93,500 to £281,976. The 
revenue fluctuates from £-10,000 to £50,000. For- 
merly a dependency of Sierra Leone, the settle- 
ment was ci*eated an independent colony in 1843, 
and became a portion of the West African Settle- 
ments in 1876; in 1888 it was made a crown 
colony. The settlement is connected with Europe 
by telegraph cables, and the IJverpool mail- 
steamei-s call fortnightly. Besides the crow'n 
colony, the Anglo-French agreement of 1889 gave 
Britain a protectorate including both banks of 
the river as far up as Barraconda, the limits 
of which w'ere finally airanged in 1891. French 
influence is recognised beyond these limits. Colony 
and protectorate have an area of about 4500 sq. m. 
Pop. of crown colony (JOOl) 13,456, includin" 198 
whites, 7707 Mohammedans, and 5340 Christians. 
Of the protectorate the population is estimated at 
77,000. See Skneiiambia. 

Gaiiibier, Gamfur, or Pai.k Catechu, is an 
important article of commerce, used to a small ex- 
tent meilicinally as an astringent, but very largely 
in tanning anti dyeing. It is an earthy- looking,, 
liglit-hrow’ii suhstance, often in sniiall cubes or in 
t‘om]>art masses. It possesses no odour, but has 
a hitter, astringent taste, snbseipiently becoming 
sw'eetish. Under the microscope it is .seen to con- 
sist of small atucular crystals. It is ]u*epared in a 
very rude manner from tlie young leaves of the IJn- 
atria <lambii\ a native of the countries bordering 
the Straits of Malacca. As the plant, which grows 
ti> 8 or 10 feet, constantly produces young leaves, 
the manufacture is carried on througliont the year. 
The leaves are boiled in w’ater, squeezed, and the 
decoction evaporated to a thick consistence, when 
it is poured into buckets, and treated in a curious 
manner. The workman takes a stick, wdiicli is 
moved up and rlowm in the mass, nrid, as the 
gam bier ilries on it, it is scraiieii off' and allow'd! to 
harden. It is asserted that stirring the mass does 
lot produce an equally good article. 

Gainbier* James, Baron, Admiral, was born 
in the Bahamas, 13ih October 1750, entered the 
navy, and off' Ushcant fought wdth distinction ^ 
comiiiaiider of the Drfetice under Loid TIowe in 
1794. As admiral he commanded tbe British fleet 
at the Ismihardment of Copenhagen in 1807, and 
was re.wariled with a peerage. At the battle of 
Aix Hoads in 1809 he refused to act on the advice 
if Lord (Jochrane (.see Dunoon A LD), was tried by 
?ourt-niarlial, and ‘most honourably acquitted.’ 
He attained the high rank of Admiral of the Fleet 
in 1830, and died 19tli April 1833. The Memorials 
of him (1861) by Lady Cnattertoii has no value. 

Gambler Islands or Manoaui?:va, a Poly- 
nesian group of six larger and several smaller 
islands, under a French protectorate, in 23® 15' S. 
lat. and 135® W. long. Area, 15 sq. in. ; pop. 450, 
all Catholics. 

Gambler-Parry. See Mural Decoration. 
Gambit. See Chess. 

Gambllngr. or Gaming, may be deffned as the 
practice of playing for a money stake games 
depending solely on chance, like roulette, for 
instance, or those other games into which the 
element of skill emters, as in the cases of whist or 
billiards. Gambling was not countenanced by the 
Homan law ; hut a curious exception seems to 
have been maiio when, by the terms of the wager, 
the loser had to provide refreshment or hospitality 
for the winner. Before the passing of an enact- 
ment for the restriction of games and gaming, all 
games like cards and dice, and all exorcises, were 
legal at common law so long as they were indulged 
in for recreation and played fairly and without 
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cheating; and the reason nssi^ed for the favour 
which gambling finds with the inajority is not 
inaptly stated by a writer in the time of Queen 
Anne. He says : * I cannot attribute it to a prin- 
ciple of mere avarice in many, though in most I 
fear it is so, but rather think the contingency of 
winning and losing and the expectations therefrom 
Are diverting. 1 conceive there would be no plea- 
sure properly so called if a man were sure to win 
always. It s the reconciling uncertainty to our 
desires that creates the satisfaction.’ Among the 
old writers the subject of gaming ai)pears to have 
taken a wide scope, and to have been mixed up 
with games wliich might more properly be ranked 
under the head of athletic exercises, as' well as with 
W'hat our .'iiieestors were pleased to regard as sport ; 
and the same classilicatinn appears to have taken 
place in some of the older statutes. Statutory 
restrictions njion games ami gaming go hack as far 
as the 12th year of the reign of Uichard II., and 
these were followed by the 17th of Edward TV. and 
others which made certain games illegal ; but in 
giving an outline of tlie ehief statutes connected 
with gaming it is unnecessary to go further back 
,tlian the year 1.541, as the coiiiiu-eliensive Aet 33 
Henry VI II. chap. 1) prohibited tables, tennis, 
<lice, cards, bowls, dasli, loggats, and other unlaw- 
ful games when played under certain e^onditions. 
This statute, liowever, like one of Edward 1 11. ’s 
proclamations, had for its immediate object the 
-encouragement of archeiy, and professes to have 
become law in conse<|U(!nce of a xietitioii being pre- 
sented by the bowmen of this country and those 
engaged in the nianufactnro of implements of 
archery. 

Eur some time there was no material alteration 
in the laws allccting gaming ; hut Charles II. 
desiring to prevent his subjects from becoming 
‘ lewd and dissolute,’ an act was passed ( 16 Car. 
II. chap. 7) to put down ‘deceitful, disorderly, an(l 
excessive gaming.’ The statute enacted that all 
persons winning by fraud over certain games and 
amusements therein sj»ecified were to forfeit treble 
the value of their winnings ; that every tuie losing 
more than £100 on credit at t-he games before 
mentioned was to be discharged from the obliga- 
tion to pay it; that all securities given for the 
debt were to be void ; and that the winner was Ik) 
forfeit treble the sum ho won in excess of £100. 
This act of Charles II, ’s is sai<l to have l)eeii 
passed in eorisequeiiee of the vast sums of money 
won and lost over a match on the turf in whieh 
twc» horses belonging to Mr Tregonwell Frampton 
and Sir Charles Strickland respectively were the 
<5ompetitors. Before the matcli came <»ft’ Framj)- 
ton’s trainer meeting Hesletine, who bad charge of 
Sir C. Strickland’s liorse, pn»posed to run a private 
trial, and at Sir (3iar]cs’s ilirections Hesletine 
osscnteil. Each jockey at tfie instigation of liis 
master carried 7 lb. more than the specified weiglit 
under the idea that he had stolen a march on liis 
opponent. Frampton ’s hoi'se won the ti ial after a 
close race, and his party argued that as he won 
with the worst of the weights he would achieve 
an easy victory at even weights. Tlie other side 
ai*gued that, as their horse was beaten so little 
when handicapjied with an extra 7 lb., he would 
turn the tables in the race, whieJi, however, ended 
as the trial liod done. So much money changed 
hands that, as already mentioneil, the above act 
was passed. Passing over for the present the 
statutes aimed at unlawful games, it is sufficient 
to notice that by the first licensing act (25 Geo. 11. 
chap. 36) gaming-houses are forbidden ; but during 
the long reign of George HI. the government does 
not appear to have troubleil itself much about gam- 
ing and gamestei-s, and we niiiy pass on to the 8 ami 
9 Viet cnap. 109, the 18tli section of which renders 
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void all contracts by way of gaming and wagering. 
The 16th and 17th Viet put clown betting- houses ; 
and the 31st ancl 32d Viet chap. 52 (tlie Vagrant 
Act) enacts that every person lietting, wagering, or 
gaming in any open or public place with any table 
or instrumcuit of gaming dliail be deemed a rogue 
and vagabond, and, upon conviction, shall bo 
piinisliecl as the act directs. It was under this act 
that the proprieioi*s of the ‘Pari-mutuel* were 
punished (see B?:'iTiN(i). In spite of the statutes 
forbidding gaming-honses they have been carried 
on, and rliiring the year 1 889, oesidevs several otlier 
easels, the police made raids upon the Field Club, 
in Park Place, St James's, ami another in Maiden 
Lane, Strand, the proprietors of which were fined 
£.')(K) each, siihsiantial penalties being also inflicted 
upon some of the officials. 

It hfis been mentioned above that the statute of 
Henry VIII. made certain games illegal; and so 
long ago .as the time of Edward IV. certain other 
games, like ‘ Holy Bowls,’ were iinlawliih In 1618, 
liowever, .lames 1. made a declarafioii that the 
dancing of men and women, leaping, May games, 
and .some other forms of amusement siioujil he per- 
mittcul, and (Miarics T. allowed feasts of dedications 
of churches, called wakes, to he indulged in ; hut 
the IStli Geo. II. chap. 34 put a stop to Uoulet, or 
Koly-poly, a game wliicli could Iiave no connei'tion 
\ritli modern roulette^ liecause tlic act speaks of 
lioulet ‘ or any other game with cards or dice.’ It 
will be noticed that the statute passed in the time 
of Henry V'^ITI. was not rej>eaied at the time 
Queen Vietoria came to the throne, and it was not 
until the yiMir 1845 that howls, quoits, tennis, ami 
iiiaiiy other punes of skill eoiilil legally he ]>hiycd 
in any publics alley or ground, in 1845, however, 
it appears to have struck the ruling powei’s that it 
was a little incongruous to retain in the statute- 
book an aet which both jirohihited games of skill, 
and ordered ])co)»1e to shoot with hows and arrows, 
so in that year tlie 8th and 9th Viet, cliaji. 109 was 
pas.sed, ami a great deal of the act of Iliuiry VI H. 
was repealeil; and, to .sum up, it may he pointed 
out that racing of all kinds, what are known as 
athletic sjiorts, all games like cricket, croquet, 
quoits, &c., all of what are known as ‘ parlour 
pastimes,* and most games at cards are now legal. 
Tlie exceptions are Ace of Hearts, Bassett, Dice 
(except Backmimiuon ), Hazard, Pharaoh (or Faro), 
Pas.«age, Koly-poly. It will he oh.serve<I that 
neither playing cards for money nor het.ting are 
illegal per se ; they only become so when indulged 
in under certain conditions. There is nothing un- 
lawful in playing cards in a private house, or whist 
in a club ; but to freqmml a gaming-house is not 
allowed. Again, a man does m>t hn^ik the law 
Ijccaiise he makes a hot on credit in his house, on a 
racecourse, or at Tattei^sall’s if he is taken to he a 
member ; hut should lie stake his money and make 
his l)et at the bar of a public-house or on the street 
he renders himself liable to he ju-oceeiled cagaiiist. 

Lotteries, which are first licard of in England in 
1569, were for sonic time legal, and at last so many 
private and cheating ones became mixed up with 
the more honourable affairs that legislation became 
necessary, and the lOtli and 11th Wiliam III. chap. 
17 was passed for the ymrpose of suppressing them 
by declaring them public nuisances ; though there 
was still a loophole, for lotteries might he carried 
on ‘ under colour of patents or grants under the 
great seal,’ This act, however, did little or 
iiotliing to check the evil, nor do subsequent 
enactments appear to have been more efficacious. 
State lotteries were altogether ynit an end to in 
1826, from which year we hear veiy little of 
lotteries, as the laws against them are now 
strictly enforced. KafHes and sweeps are illegal, 
being nothing more than lotteries ; yet every club 
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has its Derby sweep ; and M'hen Convocation mot 
in the sunmierof 1889, and denounced the tendency 
of all classes towards iiidulpn^ in hettin^^ and 
gaining, one or two of tlie speakers spoke in ex- 
tenuation of lotteries and rallies at fancy fail's 
organised for cliaritahlf/ or relipous objects. Art 
unions are spe<*ially exempted from the operation 
of the statutes a^^ailist lotteries by the iltli and lOth 
Viet. chap. 4S, which declares that voluntary asso- 
ciations for acMpiirin;;: works of art which are after- 
^ wards distributed by lot are to be deemed lep^al 
after a royal charter has been obtained. («aniblin<^ 
which takes the form t)f speculating in stocks and 
shares has lonjj: been common, but at present 
a c(.*rtaiii number of outside brokers — men, that is 
to s.iv, who are not members of the Slock Exchange 
— are ollering every facility to tho.se ilesirous of 
indulging in the hazardou.s ]»astinie. By staking 
with the broker one per cent, of the amount it is 
•b.-iermine<l ip.) nominally exptmd, the investor can 
give his orders. Thus, in the words of the adver- 
tisenionls, t*5 (called ‘cover’) c.ommand.s £500 of 
st<H?k. Should the stock fall siilliciently to exhamst 
the eovt^T, the transaction is at an end ; the investor 
loses his cover, which goes into the pocket of the 
broker. If the .stock rises in the market the in- 
vestor can claim the difference between its j)re.sent 
value aiul the price at which he bought, or nomin- 
ally Ixuight, for no stock changes hands in the.se 
transactions. No brokerage is charged, ami, as 
palatial oHices are occupied, it would ajipear that a 
very great ma jority (»f speculator.s lose their money. 
This .system when analysed is neither more nor less 
than betting ujjon the rise and fall, the broker being 
to all intents ami purpo.ses a bookmaker. 

In the rnited Stat(*s, keeping a ganibling-hou.se j 
is indictable at common law as injurioii.s to morals ; j 
and most state's and territorie.s have passcjd laws 
against gambling, in some of them severe and 
stringent. Yet till 1880 gambling wa.s exceed- 
ingly cfimnion and o]»en throughout the United 
State ; and it was left to societies for the .suppres- 
sion of \ ice, especially in New York, to stir up tlie 
authoi'itie.s to put the laws in force. In 1881-84 
proseciition.s and convictions v ere very' numerous ; 
III 18S5 almost all the chief cities in the l-niori 
followed the example of New York. Pru.ssia, 
Saxony, Thnnswick, Meeklenhnrg - Schwerin, and 
Hamburg still have slate bitterios. 

Sec IJKTTIXG, Monaco, Baokn-Baokn, and articles 
on the variou.s games ; also Frederick Brandt, 

(.raminf/f and Gam^xtrr's Diw (new ed. 1875); an article 
in the Quarterly for Junuary 1889 ; a bihliograjjhy of 
books on gandiling in Notes and Queries ( 1889) ; and John 
A.sh ton’s tiistory of EwjHsh Lotteries (1894). 

GaillbogflS or Camuoge, a gnm-re.«iin, used in 
nietlicine and the arts, the produce cliiclly of Gar- 
cinia Morel fa {Gamhoffia (julta or Uehrarlcndron 
gamboffloides), a tree of tlie order On ttiferje (sub- 
onler Cliisiaceje), a native of Cambodia (hence 
the name), Ceylon, Siam, &c. The gamboge-tree 
attains a height of 40 feet, has smooth oval leaves, 
small polygamous llowcrs, and irlusters of sweet 
and euihle fruits. When the hark of the tree is 
wounded the gamboge exudes as a thick, viscid, 
yellow juice, which harden.s by exposure to tlie air. 
It is generally collected in a joint of hariihcK), and 
a single tree will yi(dd sufficient to fill three joints 
20 inches in length and 1^ inch in diameter. From 
tliis cause it is found in commerce in the form 
of slicks or cylinders having the markings of the 
hariihoo on the outside. When of good quality it is 
f)f a rich, orange-brown tint, and should not show a 
rougli granular .surface when broken. Since yellow 
i.s a colour sacred to Buddha, gamboge is in Aiuch 
remiest in Singlialc.se temples, alike for vestments 
and decorations. The finest gamlKige comes from 
Siam. — American gamboge, udiicli is very similar. 


and is used for the same purposes, is obtained from 
Vimnia qmanensis, and other species, shrubs of the 
order Bfypericime. (.wambogo occurs in commerce 



in three forms : ( 1 ) in rolla or solid cylinders : (2) 
in pipes or hoi loir riflindvrs : and (5) in cahes or 
amorphous mas.sfs. The first two kinds are the 
pure.st. tiood gamboge contains about 70 jier cent, 
of resin and 20 per cent, of gum, the remainder 
heiiij^ iiiadeu]M>f woody fibre, fecula, and moisture. 
Medicinally' it act, s as "a violent purgative, .seldom 
administered alone. It i.s employed in water-colour 
painting, in the .staining of wood, and in the for- 
mation Of a golden bu?quer for brass. It can he 
readily’ bruised, forming a brilliant yellow, slightly 
inodorous jiowder, and possesses a disagreeable 
acrid taste. 

GaillliritlllS* a mythical king of Flanders, to 
whom is ascribed the invention of hf*er. 1 1 is figure 
i.s familiar in (leriiian beer- cel lai*», often seated 
astritle a cask, a foaming tankard ii^liis hand. 

Iiiaine-laws* Since primeval days man has 
been a carnivorous animal, and has depended for 
his sustenance largely'^ upon the lle.sli of the beasts 
of the field. At tirsl, doubtless, the only thought 
was of the ca])ture and deslructioii of animals 
who.se flesh wa.s agreeable to the taste, not of their 
pre.servation and protection for future use. But it 
IS ]>robahle that at a very early ago domestication 
wa.s resorted to in order to meet the scarcity caused 
by the depletion of the forests and the increased 
wariness of the animals. There are, however, 
many' animals which, though suitable for food, 
cannot reatlily be domes th^ated, and these still 
remained the objects of the chase in their natural 
>vild condition. Doubtless for a time these latter 
w'ere still mercilessly hunted down, but gradually 
the neciissity came to he recognised of husbanding 
the stock even of wild animals against the future. 
The analogy of the ^linial kingdom suggests that 
the pleasui-cs of the chase were just as keen 
amongst the nomad tribes in the primeval forests 
as amongst modern British siiortsnien ; but the 
primary object then was not the enjoyment of 
sport, imt the collection of a supply of food, and the 
value of the wild animals was mainly an economic 
one. But gradually, as civilisation advanced, a£ 
cultivation increased, and other sources of food- 
supply were multiplied, the value of wild animals 
as food diminished, and protection came to be 
accorded to them rather as objects of sport than 
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as a valtiablo foocl-provision. This comlitloti hail 
already been reached in England with regard to 
birds and qiiadnipeds when tlie KorcMt J^aws were 
first proinulgaied, but the cuoiioinic as superior to 
the sporting value of fresh water fish long held its 
ground, and indeed still does so to a certain extent 
m the case of sojiie of the larger rivers! Notwith- 
standing, however, the sniali value of gafue as an 
article of food in jiroportion to its value as an 
object of sport, there is still a utilitarian instinct in 
the pursuit of many kinds of game ; the edibility of 
the animal is a condition of the enjoyment of 
S)iort ; notliing giieves a snortsman more than to 
lose ail animal he has killed ; and no sportsman 
would go out to shoot old rooks or blaekbinls, 
although tliese would supply just as diilicult 
shooting as partri^lges and qilioasants. 

By the common law, both of England and of 
Scotland, following that of Koine, wild animals in 
a state of nature arc common to mankind, and are 
not i»roper subjects of private ownership. But at 
an early stage it was recognised that a free right of 
hunting was incompatihle with the preservation of 
game in such numbers as to afford ample spurt to 
the moiiarch and tlie nobles. Accordingly a series 
of laws known as the Eorest T^aws (q.v.) were 
eiiaeted, wln‘reby certain districts of country were 
set ajiart for sport to the sovereign and liis donees ; 
and elleetive provision was made to reserve the 
exclusive right of pursuing game within the pro- 
tected areas. But the increase of population and 
the enclosure of largo pcarts of the eouiitry rendered 
protection noiM*ssary tor the areas outside of tlr 
royal forests if the game was not to be totally 
extii’iiatiul, and the ri'sult has l)(*en a series of 
cnaetinenis known as the Game-laws. 

‘Game’ ineludes hares, jiheasants, partridges, 
grouse, black-game, ptarmigan, anil bustar<I.s. But, 
in addition, there are ta number of animals to which 
one or other of the game-statutes extends jiro- 
tociion. Those are ralibits, iloer, roe, woodcock, 
snipe, quail, landrails, and wild duck. 

Although there is no private luoperty in wild 
animals, it is now fixed partly by statute, partly by 
eonsuetmlinary law as interpreted by the decisions ^ 
of the courts, that the right to pursue or take game ] 
is a private privilege. Jii the ahsence iif exiuess 
stipiilatiuii tlMH privilege* belongs in Englaml to 
the occupier, in Scotland to the owner of the soil. 
It has sometimes been rcjuesentcd that, althungli 
a wild faniinal is not private propertv, the moment 
it is taken or slain it becomes the projjerly of the 
person on whose land it is taken or slain. This is 
not strictly accurate, for if it wore so then the 
poaciier who picks up the partridge he has shot 
would be guilty of theft, which in the present 
state of the law he certainly is not. On the other 
hand, there is no doubt tliat the ocenjiier or owner 
of the soil is entitled to recover the game from the 
poaciier. The law, therefore, would seem to be 
most accurately expressed by the statement that ' 
the occupier or owner of the soil has a right to 
claim any game taken or slain upon his land. 

The statutory provisions with reference to game 
are of four kinds— viz. ( I ) laws for the imnishiiient 
of poaching; (2) close time provisions tor the pro- 
tection of game during certain seasons of the year ; 
(3) provisions to enable farmers to protect their 
crops against tlie ravages of ground -game ; (4) 
revenue and license laws imposing governinenfc 
duties upon the exercise of a right to take or to 
deal in game. 

<1) Poaching. — The most important of the Jicts at 
present in force against poaching are the Day Poach- 
ing Act, 1831 (Scotland, 1832) ; the Night Poaching 
aS», 1828 and 1844 ; and the Poaching Preven- 
tion Act. 1862. These statutes impose penalties 
for trespass by night or by day in pursuit of game, 


and for the illegal possession of game ; and contain 
stringent provisions for the detection and punish- 
ment of oflenders. Night-poaching is treated as a 
much more serious oHence than^ day-i)oacliing, the 
reason being that night-poaching, especially^ by 
large bands, is apt to read to acts of serious 
vioTence. See the article Poaching. 

(2) Close This is regulated in England by 

the Day ’rresiiass Act, 1831, and in Scotland by the 
ITeservution of Game Act, 1772. The close time 
in Kiigland is, for jiaririilgos, from 1st February to 
1st September; for )»heasaiits, from 1st Febmary to 
1st October; for black -game, from 1 0th December 
to 20tli August ( 1st September in Somerset, Devon, 
and the New Forest); tor grouse, from 10th Decem- 
ber to I2tli August ; and for liiistards, from 1st 
March to 1st Se]»teml>er. The seasons in Scotland 
are the same, exec*pt that bustards are not lueii- 
tioiied ill the act. By the Day Trc'sjiass Act 
(adopted for Scotland by the Gam^ Ortilicates 
Act, 1800) it is also made illegal to deal in game 
more ilian ten days after the eommencemeiit of 
close time. It was recently lield that this does'rtot 
apply to game imported from abroad. • 

(3) Proirrfion of Crojts.—Wy the Ground Game 
Act of 1880 an inalienable riglit to destroy bares 
and rabbits fouml ui>oii his land is given to the 
oeeiipier. Jn ordi'i* to minimise tlie interference 

ith legitimate sport, it is ]novided tliat steel trans 
.shall not be used, except in rabbit boles; that tiie 
I oeeiipier shall not be entitled to delegate the right 
1 to shoot to any person other than one member of 
bis liouseliold, ’st>eeially authorised by him in writ- 
ing; and that the oecutder of moorlands shall he 
entitled to take hares only between 1 Ith Ileeember 
and 31st Mearch. 

(4) lli'irtniv, and f .druse Tlie dill'erent 

duties and licenses in eonneetion >vitb taking and 
the dealing in game are embodied in a .series of 
revenue statutes, wliieh it is uiiiieeessary to enumer- 
ate. A game-license for the whole year costs £3; 
lull a license may be taken for half a year to 1st 
Novemlier, or for half a year tlier(*after at £2 ; or a 
license may be taken for a period of fourteen ron- 
tiniioiis days at,tT. A gamekeeper's license eo.sts 
£2. Dealers in game must annually obtain a 
license from the justices, upon production of wliicli 
ami payment of £2 of duty they obtain iiu Inland 
Kevenne license to deal in game. 

Strong excci»tion is taken to the gamc-hiws by 
many. It is urged that tlic provisions for the 
detection of poacb(*rs are harsh and imjjuisitorial, 
and there can l»e no doubt that the diirieulty of 
detecting tliis olVence (arising mainly from the 
inii>os.sibility of identifying the articles taken) luis 
lecl to the enactment of certain imivisioiis of a very 
.stringent character. Although, however, the pro- 
visions are liarsh on their face, it may be doubted 
if it has often lia]»pened that any pernon who bail 
come properly in possession of game, and was able 
to give an lionost account of it, has been subjected 
to serious inconvenience by the operation of these 
laws. A much more forniidable objection is that 
the laws are out of liarniony Avith the general sense 
of a large section of the coniiiiunity ; that in the 
eyes of many resjiectable persons and of most 
poacliers poaching is no crime ; and that many 
men have by the operation of these statutes been 
made criminals who Avould scorn to stoop to any 
act of ordinary disliomwty. There is force in this 
objection, jfor there can be no doubt that, Avhatever 
lie' the explanation, poaching is looked upon by 
many in quite a dinerent light frorn any other 
offence. Prison governors and chaplains ^11 that 
they never find a iioacher penitent or willing to 
ailmit that he has done wrong. The comninnity of 
the right to game, either as a primitive tradition or 
as a legal theoiy handed doAvn from the Koiuan 
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law, prevails singularly enoiifxli in the popular 
mind contrary to the constant practice of centuries. 

The game-laws are, on the otiicr liand, defended 
on the gnnind of vested proprietary interest, to 
which great coinniercial value now attaches, and as 
atl'ording protection a^iinist trespass, which would 
lessen the agricultural value and the amenity of 
property. Jhit the strongest plea in favour of the 
laws allording j>roteetion to game is that without 
.such j»rolcclioii game, would soon cease to exist. 
In an enclosed and tliickly-settled eoniitry, amidst 
a cn)wdc<i population ilevoted to sport, game would 
so»iii hecoine extinct if the public enjoyed a free 
right t(j |»ursue it. In Switzerland, where the only 
proteetion is a elose time, iiotwithstanding the 
numerous natural retreats for wild animals, game 
is all hut extinct ; iiitlecd, it is considered a good 
clay s sport for a large party if a single hare is 
killed. Again, the concession to the occupier of an 
inalienable right to ground-game by tlie Act of 1880 
has already led to the hare beeciiniiig virtually 
extinct in many parts of threat Britain. In the 
opinion of some, no doubt, the total extirpation of 
game wa'ild he a henelit to tlie country : hut, on the 
other hand, it is urged that not only "does the pur- 
suit of game give zest and variety to rural life, and 
atlord liealtlifiil enjoyment in the aiitiinin to a ctui- 
siilerahle section of (he coinrniinity, many of whom 
are engaged in sedentary occujeations ft»r the greater 
part of tlie year, hut that it also leads to the dilfu- 
sioii of much wealth throughout the yioorer districts 
of the country, and keeps a groat deal of money at 
home which would otherwise he sjuuit ahroiul. 

In the I’niteil Stales any one is free to capture or 
kill wild animals, snhject to the laws of trespassing; 
save where, as in several states, laws have lieeii 
passed protecting game during certain seasons, so 
as to prevent its extirpation. 

I^eriiaps the most feasihle suggestion which luis 
yet been made for a reform of the game-laws with- 
out withdrawing protection from game is that all the 
statutes against poaching shouhl he repealed, ami 
a .simple provision substituted wherehv game should 
be declared to he the property of the person on whosf 3 
lantls it is ffiiind. The ellijct of this would be to 
render the taking of game tli(»ft, and trespass in 
pursuit of game an attcin]it to steal. It is urged 
in favour of this change that it would simplify the 
law, remove many harsh and anomalous provisions 
fn>m the statute -hook, ami tend to disabuse the 
ysiymlar mind pf that tlieoi-y of the eomnion 
right to take game which creates disailectioii 
with re.strainiiig law. In an nneiiclnse<1 and 
sparsely- peopled country wild animals roam at 
freedom and care for themselves, and they are not 
therefore appropriate subjects of private ownership. 
But in an enclosed, highly-cultivated, and thickly- 
peopled country, game is just as iiiueh dependent 
for its existence jus are Hocks and herds uyMm the 
protection anil care of the owners or occupiers of 

the soil, and may 
therefore, it is saiii, 
appropriately he 
iiia<le tlie subject of 
private property of 
those w'ho maintain 
it. See A lex. Porter, 
Tfie GfUHch'ceitcys 
Manual (2<l ed. 
Kdin. 1889). 

Gaillitis:. See 

Gamhijni;. 

Gam'inariis, a 

genus of Amphipcsl 
Oiistaceans, includ- 
ing nnineroiis fresh-water ami marine species. 
One species {Gamnutrus ptdex), sometimes called 



Fresh -water Shrimp {Oammarus 
puUx)^ magnified. 


the ‘fresh-water shriniii,’ is extremely common 
in quickly-flowing brooks. It is a tiny creature, 
about half an inch long, but so abundant that few 
can have mi.s8ed seeing it. It generally keeps near 
the liottoiii, swims on its side, witli a kind of 
jerking motion, and feeds on dead fishes, tS:c. . In 
(piiet water G. Jlnriatih's is common, and G, 
locvsta is very abundant among seaweeds along all 
Biir(q)ean coasts. Bliml .species of the allied genus 
Niphargiis are found in many caves and wells. 

Gailirilll. See (lOMUUOON. 

liiaillllt* a name for the musical scale— see 
Mij'.sir, SCALK (Mi'SirAL). Guido of Arezzo, in 
the Hill century, marked the last of the scric.s of 
notes in his miiKical notation with a q or the Greek 
letter y {qamma)^ the name of wJiieh came to he 
nse<l for iho whole scale— -often in a French form 
gfunme. Gamut is compound oil of this word and 
nty the hegiiining of a Latin hymn used in singing 
the scale. See S()LFKi;(;io. 

1 Ciaiid. Seo finHNT. 

Gailflak ( the Great Ganilalc ; the Little Gandak' 
being an unimportant trihutary of tlie Gogra), a 
river of India, rises in the Nejml Himalayas, in 
30’ 56' \. Jat. and 79* 7' F. long., flows south-west 
to Britisli t»*rritory, and tlien south-east, forming 
for some distance tlie hoiiiidary between the North- 
west Provinces and Bengal, ami enters the (Jang€»s 
opposite Patna. Its hanks rise nhove the level 
ot the ]»lains it passes throngli, and inundations are 
frequent. 

Iilailllailiak* a village of Afghanistan, between 
Gahul and Peshawar, where, (luring the retreat 
from Kalml in 1842, the last remnant of the British 
force was massacred, only one man making his 
esca]»e. Here also a treaty was signed with Yakub 
Klian in 1879. See Af(!11ANISTAn. 

Gander slieiltiv a small town of 2507 inhahit- 
aiits in Brunswick, 30 miles N. of (iottingen by 
rail. Its famous abbey, dating from 852, con- 
tinued even aften* the ‘^Reformation to give the 
title of ahhess to the daughters of German princes, 
and until 1803 was itself a priiicijiality. Its abbess, 
Hrotswitha or Koswitlia (c. 932-1002), wrote a series 
of curious dramatic works. See I)KAMA(p. 83), 
and an article hy Hudson in the English Historical 
Iteriew ( 1888). 

Cilaildia^ a Wcalled town of Spain, on the Aicny, 

2 miles from the se^^ and 47 miles SSK. of Valencia 
hy rail. It contains the old palace of the dnke.s of 
Gandia, and has some coast trade. Pop. 10,000. 

GandOf a Fulah state of the western Soudan, 
lying west of Sokoto ( to which it is tributary ), and 
dll lx»th sides of the Niger noi th of Bormi ; it is now, 
like Sokoto, and the minor .state.s of tiorin, Nnpe, 
iS:c., im.4uded in (British) Northern Nigeria.-^ 
Gaxiio, 50 mile.s SW. of the town of Sokoto, is 
the capital ; the chief trading town is £gga (q.v. ). 

Ciiandoiro* See Castel Gandolfo. 

lilani^sa^ the most popular among the Brah- 
manic gods of the second rank, the special deity of 
prudence, invoked at the comiiiencement of every 
<»nterprise, and with whose name eveiy hook hcjfjns 
( nmno Ganct/fya^ ‘ honour to Ganesa ’ ). He is the 
son of Siva hy Parvati, and the lender of his 
fatlier s train. He is rejiresented with nn elephant’s 
iiead, riding upon a rat, and his figure is found in 
almost all temples, and also in houses whqre he has 
taken the jilace of the Vedic Agni as domestic 
guardian.— G anesa is also the nanic of the author 
of a 19th-centiiiy commentary to the LingapurAm 
(Ilombay, 1858). 

I Gan^a. See Sanu-grouse. 

GanacN* the great river of northern India, pro- 
minent alike in the religion and in the geography 
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of the East, rises in (i^ahrwal in 30'* 56' 4" N. lat. 
and 79** 6' 40" E. long., issuing, under the name of 
tlie Bhagiratlii, from an ice-cave 8 miles above 
Gangotri and 13,800 feet above tlio level of the 
sea. A few miles below Gangotri it receives 
the Jahnavi, and 133 miles from its, source the 
Alaknanda, from wliicli point the united stream 
is known as the Ganges. From Sukhi, where it 
bursts through the Himalayas, it flows south-west 
to Hardwar, and from thence, by a tortuous but 
generally south-east course, to Allahabad, whore it 
IS joined by the dumtia. From the sacred tongue 
of land where the two streams meet the great river 
rolls on in a wide flood, past the holy city of 
Benares, and across the plains of Behar, fed by the 
Son, the Gandak, and the Kusi. It then turns 
sharply to the soutlnvard, and, about 20 miles 
farther on, begins to throw out Mie branches which 
enclose the level del to., iit a point 220 miles in a 
straight line from the Bay of Bengal. The main 
channel, called the Padma v)r L'adda, runs south- 
east to Goaliinda, where it is met by the main 
stream of the Brahma]>utra, and tlie vast contlueiice 
of waters Hows in a broad estuary, the iVleghna, 
into the Bay of Bengal near Noakhali. Between 
this most easterly ami the Hugli, the most westerly 
month, lies the rlelta, with a ninltitude of mouths 
and channels. The Hngii or Hooghly {«j.v.) is 
thf? groat channel of navigatioa (for map, see 
Cai^cjutta). 'riie dedta in its upper angle is very 
fertile, hiit in the south, t<iwards the sea, the 
eountry is a desolate waste of swam ns (see Si'N- 
DAUHANS), intersected by a network of canals. 
Tlie Ganges has a total length of 1557 (by the 
Ilugli mouth, 1500) miles; its drainage basin em- 
braces over 300,000 s<[. ni., lying between the 
Himalaya and Viiidliya ranges, and extending east 
to the mountains which separate Burma from 
Bengal. Not one of the other rivei-s of fndia .so 
deserv<?s the gratitude and homage of the Hindus. 
In spite of th(! shoals and rajiids that lie above 
Alhihahad, it is in some sense navigable from the 
point where it enters the lowlands, near Hardwar; 
and its strcanij wliicdi never fails in the hottest 
Hummer, distriinites fertility throughout its course, 
and ev<Mi its inundations sprca<l over the fichls a 
rich top-dressing of alluvial silt. The ruined or 
decayed cities near its hanks, hoW(*ver, hear mute 
witness to the loss inflicted by the constant changes 
wliicli take place in the river-bed, altering the 
wliole face of the country, as the river deserts old 
channels for new. But the (Jaiiges is still one of 
the most frcijiieriLeil waterways of the worhl ; ocean 
and coast steamers carry goods to Calcutta, and 
above this city thousands of native boats are eiii- • 
ployed, even since the devcioniiioiit of railways, in 
transporting heiivy goods in inilk, such as timber 
and hamhoos, stone, grain, and cotton.- The 
liindustani iiatne ihutfjti, ‘stream,’ is accordiim to 
Max Muller an instance of early Aryan reduplica- 
tion, from the verb to go— ‘ go-go. ’ 

The (Janges excels all the great rivers of India in 
sanctity: from the source down to the .sea every 
foot of ‘Mother ({aiigfi’s’ course is holy grouml, to 
batlie in her watei-s will wash away sin, to die and 
be buried on licir hanks secures free entry to eternal 
bliss. Gangotri, Hardwar, Allahabad, Benares, and 
Sagar Island, the most sacretl spots, are visited !>y 
thousands of pilgrims every year ; the great kumbh 
fair, wliieh is lield eveiy twelve years, drew nearly 
l,0OO,0OCf persons to Allahabad in 1882- -and these 
of all Hindu sects, for in the legend of llie Ganges 
the three supremo deities of the Hindu pantheon 
have part. The earliest form of the le^feiid occurs 
in the R/inidyana, wliere Gangfi is de.scribcd as the 
daughter of ‘the Himalayas, whom Bhagiratlii, a 
prince of Ayodliya ( mod. Oudh ), after more than 
twice JO, 000 years’ solicitation by his father and I 


grandfather, induces Brahma to cause to descend 
from heaven, that his ancestors, who hod been re- 
duced to ashes by Vishnu, might lie sprinkled with 
the sac;red waters, and their souls rise to heaven. 
The ice-cavern wdience the river springs is made the 
matted hair of the god Siva. The story ailmits 
of iiutiierous variations, and the Vishnn-Purdna^ 
which assigns the source to the nail of the great 
toe of N'ishiiu’s left foot, sums up the river’s pro- 
nerties in this sentence : ‘ This sacred stream, 
lieard of, desired, seen, touched, batlied in, or 
hymned day by day, sarietiiies all beings ; and 
those who, even at a distance of a hundred leagues, 
exclaim “(Jangft, GangA,” atone for the sins com- 
mitted during three previous lives.’ — Gangd is also 
considered as the mother of the god of war, 
K Artti key a ( <| . v. ). 

The Ganuks ('anai., opened in 1 8.^)4, is an im- 
portant irrigation work and navigable ehannel, 
extending originally on the right ofethe Ganges, 
from Hardwar to (Jawnpore and Etawah. Surveyed 
and begun in 1830 48, and opened by Lord l!)al- 
bousie, it has since been greatly extended and im- 
proved ; and with its 7(M) miles of maiii^cliaiiiiols 
and 3000 niiles of braiicbes, irrigates gi’eat part 
of tlioHoab (between the dumna and Ganges, with 
both of Avhich rivers it connects), and has been of 
the greatest stnvice in distributing famiiio relief. 
Some 500 miles are available for navigation. The 
Lower Ganges Canal, an extension of the original 
eanal (now known astiic U]>i>er (ianges Canal) to 
Allahabad, was planned in 1800 and liegun in 1873. 
Its weir and lieailworks at Narora include a solid 
wail, 3800 feet long, with forty-two weir-sluices, 
founded on huge square blocks. The ultimate cost 
of the entire Ganges (I'anal was calculated not to 
exceed about 5 millions sterling. 

a town of Sicily, 18 miles SSL. of 
Cefalii. Boj). 11,935. 

Gaiiulioil* See Bhain, NKUVors Systkm. In 
Surgery, th«i name is given to an encysted tumour 
on a tendon. 

Gailgrotri* a square temjde, about 20 feet high, 
erected on the right bank of the (hinges (q.v.), 
which here forms a small hav, ahuut 10,319 feet 
above the level of the sea. This spot is regarded 
by pilgrims as the sonn'C of the holy stream, 
here calle<l the Bhagiratlii, which, however, rises 
8 miles higher up. 'Phe water here is peculiarly 
.sucreil, hut few ]nlgriiiis come so far, and the only 
dwelling-bonse in the locality is occujned by the 
ofliciating Brahmans, by whom Husks of the holy 
(dement are sealed for conv(»yance to the plains. 

tJfiinjt'tthHt, ‘a gnawing’), or 
Moktification, is the death of a part of the 
Isidy, whether external or int(»riial. It is most 
coniimm in the (extremities, es}necially the feet. 
Its immediate cause is always arrest .or impairment 
of the supjdy of blood to tlie allected jiart. 'riiis 
may be ]>r(Hiucod in various ways : ( 1 ) by direct 
mechanical injury, or by extreme beat (burn) or 
cold (Frost-bite, q.v.) ; (*2) by severe septic iiiHaiii- 
mat ion, usually tollowing injury, or attacking a 
wound; (3) by disease of the blood-vessels of the 
part, in comfiination iierliaps with weak heart 
action. Thf3 sc^cond group includes the most 
dangerous and fatal forms of gangrene : Cancrum 
Oris (q.v.), phagediena, and hospital gangrene, now 
happily much less common than they once were. 
The tfiird includes gangrene occurring as a result 
of poisoning by ergot of rye, of diabetes, old age, 
iV:c. 

The symptoms and appearances attending gan- 
grene vary greatly in (litlerent cases. Its onset 
may bo sudden or gradual ; it may at once become 
limited, or it may have a constant tendency to 
extend ; it may preceded and accompanied by 
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great pain, or may only be observeil in consequence 
of the local loss^^of feeling. Hut in all cases the 
loss of vitality is acconioanicil by loss of natural 
'warmth, of sensibility ana of motion in the affected 
part, and by a change in its appearance. It may 
either become moist and swollen, or dry ami 
slirivelled ; ami its colour may be either dark 
purple or greenish, or at least at lirst pale and 
■waxy. The constitutional synij)toms are equally 
variable : if tiie pari affected l>e small and m)t 
vital, and the gangrene limited, they may he 
slight and of little importance ; otherwise there is 
generally great depression, with rajjid feeble pulse, 
foul tniigin*, and other signs of alarming illness. 

If the gangrene be limited, a separation takes 
]»lacc gratlually iKjtween the living and dead parts, 
ami, if the )»aticnt survive, the disorganisea and 
lifeless texture is thrown otV, ana the part heals by 
t 'icalrisaiion (q.v.) or the formation of a scar, in- 
tlicating tliii loss of substance. With regard to 
treatment, the strength must, generally speaking, 
be maintained by a nourishing hut not too stimu- 
lating iliet, and the part carefully preserved from 
externaUinjury ami from clianges of temperature. 

In some forms of gangrene amputation may 
afford the best or even the only chance of saving 
the j>alient\s life ; in others its results are disas- 
trous, as it is almost eerlaiu to lead to fatal exten- 
sion of the disease. Mucli care is therefore needed 
in tleoiding the <|uestion whether surgical interfer- 
ence should be resorted to. 

dalles* AGKU’iri/rURAL. a name specially given 
to conij»anies of women ami bovs ami girls, brought 
together for lahoiir in the fen-districts of Phigland, 
or tlie low and level tracts M hich lie south of the 
Wash. The reclaime*! land was mainly enltivated 
by labourers from the* villages, which an; numerous 
oh lilt! liigh ground that Isirders it. 1V» save ex- 
pens*', the lahourers on the reclaiine*! lami Inne 
consisted, as nnieli as pos>,ihle, of women, girls, and 
boys, working' in gangs. An act of lst»7 provided 
that no woman or cliiM was to be (*Tn ployed in the 
same gang with men or boys, ami tliat no woman or 
girl was to ])e eriii)loye«l in any gang iimler a male 
gangnia>ter, unless a woman licens***! to act as 
sui»eriiilendent. was also jiresent with the gang. 
See Factory 

fl 111511c (t bn*. ‘ a vein *), the stony matrix 

in whirii metallic ort!s occur. (Quartz is the most 
ctimmon gangue, but calc spar too is very freijueiil, 
ami barytes or heavy-spar, ami tluor-spar are also of 
common occurrence. Large norti<iiis of the gangue 
are generally worked ami siitniiitteil to luetallnrgic 
proeesM-s for the sake of tlieir contents. 

Guil-llWIiy^ or Ax Hi;i, an eastern iiilami pro- 
vince of (dima, iiiter.secte*! by the Vang-tse- 
Kiang. See v. 

Cianisti^r* or ^^VUAAK1), the name given in the 
Yorkshire c»)alHeld to a hanl, close-grained silice- 
ous stone, whh-h often forms the stratum tJiat 
iinilerlies a coal seam. Such hard ‘seat-earths* 
are most coiiinion in tin; lower eoal-iiioasures ; 
lienee these strata in Yorkshire are often termed 
the ‘Oanister Heds.’ 

IjranJmil* a town of Madras ])residencv, at the 
mouth of the Uishikuliya, 18 miles NK. of Jleriiam- 
piir (now the capital of the district). Salt is manu- 
factured*; and the place is a small port. Pop, 4700. 
— (van jam district extends along the Hay of Hengal, 
in the extreme north-east of the Madra.s presi- 
dency, and is low and fever-stricken, but fertile 
in grain. Area, 8311 sq. m. ; jiop. (1901) 2,000,000. 

— ibinjam is also a suburb of Scringapatam 
(q.v.). 

- Gannatf a town in the French department of 
Allicr, on the Andelot, 245 miles SSK. of Paris 


by rail. It has a church dating from the 11th 
century, arid its beer is famous. Pop. 5034, 
Ganiiet {Sulah a genus of web-footed birds, in 
the family Sulidas and tlie order Steganopodes, 
which also inchules pelicans, cormorants, and 
snake-birds. The head is large, the face and neck 
naked, the bill straight and strong, longer than 
the head ; the toes (4) are long, and all connected 
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by the web. The genus includes alioiit eight 
.s|>eeies, from teni]»orate {ind cold seas, 'riiey lly, 
swim, and dive well, but are awkward on land ; 
they teed upon lishes, live socially, and nest in 
crowds on clitls and rocky islands. The best- 
known spi!eies of (lannet is the Solan (voose (*V. 
//a,v.s-aaa )- '''Inise popular name is akin to the Ice- 
landic ‘a ganiiet,* while itilerivesitssoecilic 

I title from the Hass Kock of the Firth of Forth. It 
1 is common enough in north Europe from March to 
October, but migrates sniilliwards e.g. to (Gibral- 
tar, in late autumn. Lundy Isle, the Hass Kock, 
Ailsa Oaig, St Kilda, Suliskerry, and SkeIig(Jre- 
lainl ) are etdebrated British breed ipg-jdace.s. The 
entire length of the solan goose is alumt three feet ; 
its g(»neral colour milk-white, the erown and back 
of the bead jialc yello>v, the onill-fealhers of the 
wings black. The young lurd, wlien newly 
hatciiefl, lias a mikeil bluish-black skin, but soon 
iM'conios covered with a thick white down, so that 
it r(!seiiiblcs a powder-pufl', or a iiias.s of cottou. 
AVhen the true feathers appear they are black, 
M'itli lines and spots of dull white, so that the 
plumage of the young is very unlike that of 
maturity. The bird is long-lived, and takes 
about four years to eonie to iiiuturily. It extends 
its llight to greit distances from its rocky head- 
quarters, pursuing shoals chielly of such fish as 
swim near the snrffice, particularly hening, pil- 
chanls, and related forms. *riie ]>resence of a shoal 
of pileliards often becomes known to the Cornwall 
fishermen from the attendant gannets. When 
feeding, the bird always tlies against the wind at 
nn altitude of not more than about 190 feet above 
the surface of the sea. W*hen it espies a fish it 
instantaneously stops, and with wings half dis- 
tended, stoops and swiftly cleaves the air. When 
within a yard or two of the surface, and fust as it 
makes the plunge, the wings are clapped close to 
its sides. Thus tlie bird enters the water like a 
licit. The nests on the rocks are roughly built 
of seaweeds and marine grasses, and are huddled 
together on the available ledges and nooks. The 
single egg has a chalky white colour, and the sur- 
face of the shell is rather rough. During incubation 
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Will often allow itself to he touched 
with a stick without risinf? from the nest. The 
number of ganiiets tliat annually visit the Bass 
^Rock in the Firth of Forth is estimated at from 
sixteen to twenty thousand. The young arc killed 
by cliffmen who are lowered down the rock hy a 
rope ; they are valued for the saktj of their down, 
flesh, and oil, which bring a profit to the person 
who rents the rock. On and around the Jhiss 
gannets are Been in prodigious numbers, the air 
around the rock being filled with thtiin, like bees 
ai-ound a hive, and the rock itself whitened by 
them and their acciiiiiulated excrements. The 
deafening noise of the harsh cries they utter when 
they are excited or disturbed adds to the impres- 
siveness of their snowllake-like numbers. The 
flesh is rank and oily ; but tiiat of tlie young, 
baked, is oaten to a considerable extent in many 
places, and is even reckoned a delicacy. The eggs 
are considered by many connoisseurs to be a 
d(*(d<led delicacy. They are boiled for twenty 
n'inuto.s, and eaten cold, with vinegar, salt, anil 
'pejiper. »S'. varirr/afft^ extremely abundant in some 
}»iirts of the .southern hcniisi)here, is .said to be the 
chief proiluccr of guano ; and S. pismtor is the 
well-known phlegmatie hoohy. 

daiioids, an order (»f fishes once veiy large*, hut 
now decadent, being reJu•(^s(*nted hy only .seven 
living gfUHU'a. These are ( 1 ) predominaiitly car- 
tilaginous forms Acipeiiser (sturgeon), Seaphi- 
rliynchns, Sjiatularia (or Folyodonj, and (*2) bony 
(xanoids — Foly ptorus, ( 'alamoichthys, ix*pidosleus 
(bony pike), Itrul Aiiiia. On the other harnl, the 
majority of fossil fish in paheozoic limes are 
(biiioids — e.g. Fterichthys, (occosteus, (>ephalas> 
pi.s, Pteraspis, lihizodu.s. The general characters 
are note<l under Fisiiks. 

lilailtailjUf PasSy in :ir N. lat. and 78” 
47' F. loTig., ieatls eastward from Kunawar, in 
Bashahr, into the Chinese territory. Its height is 
1S,*2!)5 feet above the .sea, and it is ov<*rhuiig hy a 
pc»ak of its own iiaim*, iiejirly .‘MKIO feet loftier. 
The jdac<* is unsjieakahly desolate and rugged, and, 
being dovohl of fuel, it is hut little frequented. 

Oailtlct. See Oauntlet. 

GanyinodCy the cnp-liearcr of Zeus, was, 
according to Homer, the son of King I'ros ami the 
nymph Callirrhoe ; or, aeeording to othei-s, of 
iJaoniedon, Hus, or Erichthoriius. The inost 
beautiful of mortals, he attracted the luitiee c»f 
the king of the gods, who determined lo make him 
liis cup-hearer in succe-ssion to Hebe, aiid accord- 
ingly despatehed his eagle to carry him off to 
heaven. The Creeks helieveil that Zeus gavt* Tros 
a pair of divine horses as a compensation for his 
loss, and comforted him at the same time by 
informing him that Canymode had become im- 
mortal and free from all earthly At a later 

period he was identilied with the divinity who^ pre- 
sided > over the .sources of the Nile. 'Phe Creek 
astronomers likewise placed him among the stars, 
under the name of Aquarius (‘the water-lK?arer'), 
in allusion to his celestial function. Canymedc 
was a favourite subject of ancient art, and in 
modern tiim? has prompted the genius of Carstens 
and Thorwaldseii. 

Gaol* Bee Prisons. 

Gaol Delivery, Commission of, is one of the 
commissions issued to judges of a.ssize and judges 
of the Central Criminal Court in Englaml. See 
Assize. 

Gap, I'll© mountain capital of the French de- 
partment of Hautes Alpes, is pleasantly situated 
on the Luye, 2424 feet above sea-level, among vine- 
clad slopes, 47 miles BE. of (ircnohle, by a branch 
line. It has a cathedral (rebuilt since 1866), and 


some manufactures of silk and cotton fabrics and 
hats. Population, 8450. — Gap, the ancient Vapin- 
cutuy was formerly a fortress of some importance, 
and gave the title of Gapen^ois to the surroumliiig 
district of Daiiphind. ^ 

Gaipes, a disease of fowls and other birds, due 
to the preseneo of thrcfbd worms or Nematodes 
( Syngaimts tmchealis ) in the windpipe. Asa large 
number (twenty) may be present, the worms cause 
inflammation, suilbciition, and death. The worms 
breed in the trachea, embiyos are coughed up, and, 
if swallowed hy the same or other birds, pass from 
stomach to air-sacs, lungs, and eventually to the 
wimlpipe. As to the external life of the embryo 
there arci two theories : Mc^gnin, for instance, says 
that they get into the food when coughed up, and 
thus pass very directly from fowl to fowl ; while 
H. I). Walker has given strmig reasons for suspect- 
ing that they pass first into (he earth, then into 
earthworms, and thence into birds. FcJl* treat ment, 
.see (ho hooks named at Poultry'. Bee also Para- 
.srric Animals. 

Gsirabit* a point on the railway from Marvejols 
(Lozero) to Noiissargues, about 10 miles ot St 
Flour, in the Freiieb ilopartment of Pantal, where 
the line crosses a gorge through which the watoi's 
of the Trnverc run, 401 feet below the rails. The 
viaduct, tlie work of M. Eiflel, is built partly of 
girders and ])ar1.1y of masonry, and has a total 
length of IS.Vi feet 6 inches. Where it crosses the 
river it is supported hy an arch, with a span of no 
less than 541 leet4 inehe.s. Knfpnainufj 
aii<l Eiflel, Lc f/r (Uirabit (i.S89). 

Giiraiiiaiiles* Bee Fkzzan. 

Garancilie, a tlyestuir derived from Madder 
(q.v.). Bee I)YKiN(i, Vol. IV. page 156. 

Garay* »1 anc>s, Hungarian poet, born at Szeg- 
szjird in 1812, lived mostly at Pestb, w1um*o he 
obtained in 1847 a post in the university library, 
and died 15tb November 1853. His study of the 
maKterj>iee(*s of (German literature and of Vortis- 
niarty bore fruit in numerous ilranias, ebielly of 
historical ebaracler : VsOh (1835), Arhocz (lS37), 
and Orszijah llomi ( 1837), as well as long ]) 0 (*iii.s, as 
Csatiu’y an epic (1834), ami Szvnt Lftsz/oy a histori- 
cal poem ( 1 850 ). In 1847 be published Arf}t(t/oA', 
a poetical version of the historical legends of Hun- 
gary, and next year Jialuluni Kagt/loky a colleetioii 
of lyric.s. A complete edition of bis poems was 
published by Franz Ney (5 vols. Pestli, 1854), a 
selection in Herman by Kertbeny (‘2d ed. Vienna, 
1857), ami a Tdfe by Ferenezy (Pestb, 1883). 

Gciray<% I^A, a mined chateau in Brittany, 2 
'miles from Dinaii. Its last owners, Claude Tons- 
saiiit ami bis countess, in the iiist half of the 18th 
century converted it into* an hospital, which forms 
the theme of the Hon. Mrs Norton’s poem, ‘The 
Lady of La Garaye ’ (1862). 

Garby or Gaiibf. ( Fr. fferhe)^ a sheaf of any kind 
of grain. A garb is frequently use*! in heraldry. 

Garcrta* Manukl, vocalist and comiioser, was 
Wn at Seville, in Spain, 22d January 1775. After 
acquiring a considerable reputation as a tenor 
singer in Cadiz and Madrid, in 1808 he ob- 
tained great succe.ss at tlie Italian Opera in Paris, 
and afterwards prticeeded to Italy, where ho 
was received with equal favour. From 1816 to 
1824 he was constitntly engagetl as a singer, either 
in Paris or London. In 18‘25, with a select operatic 
company, composed in part of members of his own 
family, lie crossed the Atlantic, and visited New 
York and Mexico. On the road between Mexico 
and Vera Cruz he was robbed of all his money; and 
after his return to Paris he was compelled to open 
a class for singing, as his voic.o had become greatly 
impaired by age and fatigue. Many of Garcia s 
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pupils readied a liigU decree of excellence, but iiuiie 
enualled his ehlest d!iu»;liter Maria, afterwards 
Madame iVralihraii (q.v.). He was l<?ss successful 
as a composer, althou;;ii several of his works, such 
as II Cttlifo (ft Hngihtd^ wero much admired. 
Ihircia tlied at Paris, 10th June IS.1‘2. -I’aitline 
V'l.\Kl)OT-( lARrr.v, his second daughter, born at 
Paris in IS'il, acviuired a considerable I'eputation as 
a ine/./o soprano sin^tn*, and also composed several 
operettas and son^. 

Gciri*! lastly a Spanish historian, suriianied the 
Itu'o.y from his mother, a princess of the royal race 
of llie Incas, was son of Garcilaso de la Veya, one 
of the ctinquerors of Peru, and was born at (hizco 
in 15'U). At live age of twenty lie proceeded to 
Spain, and lived the rest of bis life at Cordova, 

icre be died in 1010. His tirst work was Tai 
F forufa del Ytirti ( 1005), an account of the coiiqui*st 
of that country hy Pernando de Soto. In 1000 
aj>pt?ared the ln*st, and eight years later the second 
part of his great work on the history of Pern, 
entitled Cnntmctifttrioa Ifra/es, (jtte tratan dtzl rvtjnh 
de. lus hints reyrs, tjite fiterott del Pent. (Jarcilaso's 
Rojfitf tomtm tdaries was traTislale«l into English 
by Sir Paul Uyeaut ( ItiSS), and hy C. 11. Markham 
for the Hakluyt Society ( ISOO). 

Garrilaso dc la l/eu^tu a g'leat Spanish poet, 
was horn at Toledo about 15().*1. He early a^lopteil 
tlie profession of arms, and gained a distinguished 
reputation for bravery in the wars cariied on hy the 
Emperor ( Miarles V. against the Erejich ami Turks, 
but was mortally w<nimled while storming a ciist* 
near I'lejus, in the south of France, and die<l at 
Nice, November 1536, in the thirty-third year of 
his age. Though prematurely cut oil*, he lived long 
enough to win immortality ; and, though he wrote 
little, he revolutionised the national poetic Uuste 
of his countrymen. For the short metre of the 
older romances and redondillas he substituted the 
hendecasyllahie verse of the Italians. Strangely 
enough, his poems contain not a trace of military 
ardour, but are inspired by a tender sweetness ami 
melancholy which appear to have deejdy affected 
his countrymen. ‘ His sonnets,’ .says Tickiior, 

‘ were Jieard everywhere ; hi.s eclogues were acted 
like popular dramas. The grwit<*st geniuses of his i 
nation express for him n reverence tliey show to j 
none of his predecessors, fjope de Vega imitates ' 
liiiii in every possible way; (’ervaiites prai.ses him 
more than he does any other poet, ami cites him 
f»llc[n*r. And thus < Jan-ilaso de la Vega has come 
down to us e.njoyiijg a gtmeral admiration, such as 
is hardly given t«i any other Spanish p<»et, and to 
none that lived before his time.’ The Inist of the 
numerous edititiiis of his poems is that hy A7..agr,a 
[Madrid, 1765). They have l«a;ii translated into 
English hy Witfen ( 1S23). 

Garcriiiia. See M.\ n(;ostee.\. 

Garcl* a department in the south of France, on 
the Mediterranean, and bounded on the E. by the 
river Khone, with an area of 2245 sjj. m., one-\hird 
of M’hicli is arable. It is watered mainly by the 
Khone, and by its tributaries the Hard - from which 
tlie department h.as its name —and the (’ez€\ Of 
its snriace the north-west is oeeiipied hy a branch 
iif the Cevennes, the remaimler slopes toward the 
Khrme and the Mediterranean, the coast being 
lined hy extensive and unhealthy marshes ; the 
climate* Iicre is unwliolesome, ami in summer the 
heat reaclies KH'* F. The soil is unequal, the best 
land occiiiTin^ in the river-valley.s. The famous 
grapes have almost di.sappearcd before the ravages 
of the phylloxera ; less and less land yearly is re- 
tained for yineyards ; ami the iin)dnction of wine 
has Slink to less than a fourth of what it was liefore 
1875. The rearing of silkworms is wiilely engageil 
in, and the cultivation of olives and chestnuts is of 


value. The minerals include coal, iron, argentifer- 
ous lead, antimony, marble, and salt ; and the 
department’s iron and steel works are important. 
The department is divided into the four arrondisse- 
nients of Ahiis, Nimes, Uzbs, and Vigan ; the chief 
town is Ntines. Pop. (1861) 422,107; (1881) 
415,629; (1901) 418,470. 

Clartla* Laco di (the lAtcittt Bcnnciui of the 
Kmiiaiis), the largest lakt? of Italy, lies between 
Lombardy Jiml Venetia, its northern end extending 
into the Austrian Tyrol. Situated 226 feet above 
sea-level, it ha.s an area of 115 so. in., a greatest 
length of 35 miles, a breadtli or 2 to 11 miles, 
and a maximum depth of 967 feet. Its chief 
tributaries are the Sarca and Ponale, and it is 
drained by the Mincio, a tributary of Hie Po. 
The scenery is grand : at the north end aliiine 
spurs iMirder the lake on both sides, and descend 
steeply to its shores, but contain witliin them- 
.selve.s also many beautiful and fertile valleys; 
farllier to the .south the country sinks by gentle 
.shq»es to till* level of the plain of Lombardy. Along 
: the w<»steni shore the mullxM-ry, fig, grape, myrtle, 

; and eitroii are grown in the sheltered gardens, 
many of them terraceil ; olives flourish ino.st on the 
opposite ban k. I’lie clear waters of the lake abound 
in Ji.sh of various kinds. Its surface is studded with 
many islands, ami .‘^teamens jdy between the jnin- 
eipal noiiits. The mild climate in the «listricLof 
the lake, and the beauty of its vicinity, have eamsed 
its shores to be lined with beaiilifnl villas ; anil the 
' di.striet between (Jarguano ami Salo, called by the 
people La iUviera, pas.ses for tlie warmest tmint in 
northern Italy. Arco, near the head of the lake, 
i.s growing in favour a.s a winter- resort. The neek 
of lam! jutting out for 2 miles from the southern 
shore, and now called S(»rinioiie, is the Stnuio 
]»raised hy (’atiillus, who had a country-house here, 
as the ‘ darling of peninsulas.’ 

Glirdaia* or Giiakdaia, in the Algerian 
Saliaia, .'elands on a conical hill, in an oasis-valley 
full of date-))alins, 1740 feet above sea-level, and 
, about 200 miles south-west of Ki.«-kra. In 1882 a 
I fort was built by the French, who placed a garrison 
here. Pop. of the oasis ( which is the capital of the 
M'ady Mzah) with the garrison, 40, 00(1. Konian 
ruin.s .show that the oasis was once much more ex- 
teimive. Just 85 miles to the SE. lies the oasis 
of \N'argla [Ouarf/la)^ oflicially assoeiated with 
tlardaia. An extension hitlier of the lliskra rail- 
way is ])rojcicted. 

an old town of Prussian Saxony, 
on the Millie, 28 miles (53 by rail) NNW. of 
Magdeburg, with a foundry, manufactures of 
buttons, agiicnltnral implemeiits, Ac. Pop. 7340. 
Garde Natioiiale. See National Guakd. 

Garden the Episcopal cathedral town of 

Long island, i i tlie barren Hempsteai] Plains, 19 
miles E. of Ib-oqklyn by rail, was laid out as a 
town of mode! villas by the New York millionaire, 
A. T. Stewart, who laiif down 27 mile.-i of boulevard.s, 
and planted some 50, (KM) trees. His widow erected 
here a Gotliii; cathedral (1877-85), a cruciform 
Iniilding, small, hut profu.se in detail and ornament, 
with western sjiire and circular aiise. Close by are 
the bishop’s residemee ami the catliedral schools. It 
now forms part of Queen’s Borongli, New York City. 
Gardeners’ Garters. See Canary Crass" 

€irardenfa« a genn.s of (Mnchonuceie, tro[»ical 
and subtropical trees and shrubs, frequently intro- 
duced for their beautiful and fragrant flowers 
-e.g. G.Jloridii and G. ritdicans from Japan, and 
other Hiiecies from the Cape, where their bard 
timber also is esteemed. The fruit of other species 
is used in dyeing silks yellow. The colouring prin- 
ciple is identical with that of saflron (Crocinj* The 
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Indian G, nrborea and tjummifrra yield a yellow 
resin. Tlie name was ^qven l>y Liiimeus in lionoiir 
of Dr Alexander Garden, born in Scotlan<l in 18;K), 
who practised medicine in South Carolina, Viecaitie 
eminent as n botanist, and died in London in 1791. 

€tard€‘lllll|C9 Iloin icULTUUE, the ordering 
and management a garden, differs from agricub 
ture chiefly .as being conducted on a smaller scale 
and with more minuteness, while concerned with a 
greater variety of subjects. As in a Ihjusci, so in a 
gtarden (though the line is seldom quite distinct), 
part is devoted Li comfort and enjoyment, and the 
Ollier jiiirt to provision for tlieiii ; the foiiner juirt 
forms th(i pleasure-grouinl, and the latter the 
kitchen-ganlcn. Leaving vinery, idiiery, hothouse, 
greenhouse, &c., as special matters, we glance 
brielly at our subject in this distribution. 

Tlie plea.sure*groun(I.s comprise the lawns, the 
walks or tirives, the /lower- beds, ornamental trees 
and shrubbery, and, in large jilaces, terraces, lakes 
and fountains, statues, rockwork, fernery, ami the 
like. 

The kilt;li(‘n-ganlen, being designed for the 
supply of fruit and vegetables, contains the trees, 
plants, and bushes needful for tliat purpose, with 
ju ojier walks for access to them, and .aj)plianoes, such 
as li()tlM.Mls, pots, and frames, <Scc., for advancing or 
improving Iheni ; and is often enclosed eitlier partly 
or wholly hy a wall, which shelters and promotes 
the growth. 

(1 ) The /Vc<^<.?ior-<7/’ovoo/(or llower-garden), how- 
ever small, has almost always one grass-plot, which 
is called a lawn, thougli it may he but a little one. 
Whetiier space be scant or ample, the hnrn is the 
heading f(?ature ami the most pleasant part of the 
pleasure-ground, .aml it should be well kept iirst of 
all. This can he done at small exjicnse Iiy frequent 
use of the ‘lawn-mower,’ which h.is quite siiper- 
seiled the scythe wherever tlie slojie of the ground 
permits it. It is, however, of prime importance 
that the grass should he of the proper kind, and 
not of rank or wiry growth. Hence the most perfect 
lawns are made hy the sowing of carefully selecteil 
sceil rather than l»y laying turf, though the latter 
is tlie quicker process. In any case, the use of the 
roller must not he neglected, and during the time 
of rapi<l growth the Tawn-iiiower, set for cutting 
close, should be employed at least twice a week^ 
Ihit it is a mistake to mow very closely during 
jieriods of drought. All weeds should he extirjiated 
as soon as they appear, and moss (which is in damp 
situations the worst of all foes) must bo checked 
at once, or it will soon destroy the herbage. 

The imlks are even more important in m.any 
cases than the lawn or lawns, and unless they have 
l)ccn m.adc with skill and care the^^ will always he 
troublesome. A dry, comnaet, and even surface, 
without which no good >valK can be, is not secured 
without depth of substance, projier form, and goml 
drainage. The deiith should he at least 12 inebes, 
to secure freedom from weeds and worm-casts, as 
well as a ilrm, dry surface. Nine inches of brick- 
rubhish, clinkers, chalk, burnt earth, or other open 
and absorbent matter should underlie 3 inches of 
good bindiim gravel, and tlie middle should l»e 
rounded well to carry off the rainfall, for which 
purpose also there must he drain-traps on either 
hide conducting into c(!ss])ools, or otlicr receptacles 
of ample capacity. The position and frequency of 
these drain -traps must depend upon the slojie of 
the ground, the average rainfall of the place, &c. 

It is false economy to stint the width of walk, 
even when carriages are not required. No walk 
should ho less than 5 feet in width, unless there is 
some special reason, and 6 or 7 feet should l»e afforded 
even to a side-walk of any importance. It i.s a 
common practice to scatter salt or other poisonous 
matter on walks to destroy the >veeds or worms, 
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hut the remedy is generally worse than the disease. 
AVith proper care a walk can be kept clean, and 
looks more cheerful without these applications. 

As to the llower-l»eds, their aiTaiigenient and 
composition should depeml upon the taste of the 
owner, wdiich is too often sti. aside in favour of the 
])assiiig fashion. A common mistake in small 
gardens is to cut uj) the grass into intricate pat- 
terns with a inimher of fantastic tlower-beds, ami 
to lay them out in colours, like a window of stained 
glass. Or even the same bed is planteil with stripes 
.and sweejis of every tint luoduced by bloom ami 
foliage, and the stiff artilieial ellcct is called a 
triumph of c.arpet- bedding. Haj)j>ily this taste is 
growing obsolete, and a more natural style is in 
vogue again. Hut the oj)j)Osile extreme "must he 
avoided, that of having Hower-bcds witlioiit flowers. 
The Ijonlers shonhl have at Je.ast two hrif^ht periodSf 
that of »prinf^-hlooming bulbs and tubers, from 
March to tiio middle or end of May, and again that 
of bedding jdiiuts, from the latter 'p.art of ./iim? till 
the frost of autumn nips tliem. In the larger 
ilowcr-heds there are .also some perennial jtlaiits 
or sliruhs of «lwarf h.ahit, such .as roses, Azalc.as, 
rhododendrons, and the like, which form the hack 
or centre, .acconling to the slojie. AA'h.atcver tlie 
shape may he, every llowcr-hcd should have sulli- 
cieiit slope of soil and definite edging, whether of 
turf, or tiles, or box, or other dwarf-growing and 
tidy plants ; and the surface should he dresseil at 
le.ast once .a year, if the soil cannot otherwise he 
renewed, with rich material of neat apj>earance, 
such .as thoroughly rotten m.annn*, decoiiqKiseii 
vegetable substance, iVc., the darker in colour the 
bettor, but light in suhstanee, and not aj»t to bind. 
The plants employed for summer bedding (which 
should he done towards the end of May) have 
encr.ally been raised under glass in small jiots, 
ami their variety is almost endless, new ones being 
introduced eontinn.ally. As a general rule those of 
prostrate or very low habit should be in front, with 
taller growth towards the centre or back, and a 
jileasiiig contrast or ch.aiigc of colour. Most of 
them Avill flower for weeks in succession, if well 
watered and not allowed to seed — for f he formatioii 
of seed cheeks the growth at once. 

In large jileasure-groniids ornamental trees add 
inneh to the hc.auty of the scene, hy graceful form 
or tint of foliage, and sometimes i»y l»rilliance of 
bloom or berry. As a general rule tlicsc should 
stand far ap.art, unless there is soriicthirig unsightly 
to conceal, ami should not he very ne.ar the 
dwelling-house, except where shelter is needful. 
The elioiee ami arrangement belong rather to the 
ilepartnient of himlseaue-gardeiiiiig, hut none 
should be ]>l.anted whicli have not been proved 
capable of enduring the cohh'st wintcu* or the 
roughest we.ather they are likely to confront. This 
caution applies especially to all the race of imported 
conifers, few of which can withstand a winter of 
exceptional rmour. Thus in the second h.alf of the 
19th century, in 1800, 1807, and 1881, that general 
favourite the Abies, or Cedrus Dcodara, has been 
greatly injureil by frost, even in the south of 
Knglund. 

The shnibhery also is a pleasant adjunct wher- 
ever space is plentiful, afVording the coolest walk 
in summer, and in winter the most sheltered. The 
hriibs should be mainly evergreen, though a few 
deciduous may Ix! admitted for the sake of the bloom 
or variety of colour. Hut forest-lrces must not bo 
allowetl to overhang and starve the d warfer growth. 

Other features, such as terraces, lakes, and foun- 
tains, &c., pertain to the doiiiain.s of the wealthy. 
Sec works on landscape-gardening hy Hlom- 
field and Thomas, Uobinson, Downing, Elliott, 
or i'arsons. But a place without any great pre- 
tensions may have its rockwork and fernery, 
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uliicli .‘irc ofti'ii combiiKMl in some shfltcml 
ami ollVr a plraMiiit retri'at from the ‘^lare of tlie 
Jlower-heils or triinnoss of the lawn. Many <xoo«l 
judges pronoitnee that slata<‘s are out of [daee even 
in the largest ganlen, hitrinliiig on the sense «»f 
repose, and competing for attention with fairer 
nature. Ihit, if the owner must have them, he 
slioiild not post them too consjiienously, and 
s'aould have them as little as possible at enmity 
Avith nature. 

(2) 'riie L'Hchrn tjftrtfru, for the su]»ply of fruit 
and vegetJihles, is geneiallv kept out ot view from 
the house, either liy walls nr a fringe of trees or 
shrul)s. This also shouhl have good walks ami 
drainage ; but use is more studied than aj)pearanee 
Jiert*, so that graeefnl curves are disjienso<l with, 
and the ground is dividetl conveniently into s«puires 
or narallelograms. Wlnm tin* case permits, this 
garueii is enclosed hy walls of stone or hriek the 
latter to preferre<l for fruit- and should shme 
towards the ^oiith m- south-east, and must md tie 
overhung hy trees. 'I’liere are very good gardmis 
not fa\pured thus; hut the ideal kitchen garden 
perliajis'shonld he a sipiare of from one to two acres, 
taeing not the cardinal hut the interme<liate points, 
SE., S\V., WV., NE. Every wall tlnis obtains a 
share of sunshine, the south cast aspect is ijuite as 
good as the south, and the south-west not very far 
inferior, at lest'^t in the warmer ])art of England, 
while lluMiorth east aspect is mnch better than due 
north for Mondlo (‘berries or other hardy fruit. 
I’arallel with the walls inside are borders from 12 
to 2o feet in width, parted by straight walks at 
least 6 fe(‘l wide from the sijuan's or parallelo- 
grams forming tin* cliief area, w'hieh are inters(*eted 
by paths at right angles, willi two main walks 
eros.sing at the eentr«i of the garden. Very often 
these inin*r srpiares, or ipnirteis, are cropped with 
V(;gt*taides or Imsh-frnil, while the wall-borders are 
re,served for straw lierries, early let t nee, kidiu'y- ' 

I Milatoes, or other dwarf grow'th W’hieh is advaiic<*d 
ly tin* warmth of tin; sitnalion. .Allhoiigh the 
produce of tin; kitchen garden may he roughly 
(listijiguished as vegetables and fruit, the tw’oare 
^ cry sidiioiii kept entirely apart, the ginieral prac- 
tice being to crop the ground with V(.*getahles he- 
twe(Mi tlie lines of fruit-trees. And it is still more 
dillieiilt to part the two liy any botanical detiiiitioii. 
popular nsag(; must therefore he followed, though 
even this is soiin'times uncertain, the tomato, for 
instarn-e, being ast.igiied hy some to the fruit and 
hy others to tlnj vi'gctalde class. 

Ill common parlance, vegetables are described 
as jilanls grown for culinary use. Of some the 
esculent part is tlie root; of others, the stem or 
foliag'* ; of others, the bloom or its receptacle; of 
othcr'^, the see«l, wheliier rijie or uiirip(;, and with 
or without its capsule. As an inslaiiee of (nicIi mav 
be givom tin* eairot, ceh*ry, cabbage and cauli- 
tlower, p(!as and lieans, of which latter tlu^ seed is 
consumed without tlui pod or with it, aecordiiig 
to the varitMy. The veg(;tahles chielly used in 
Ihitain are a.s folio w.s, some atteinjit being made 
to place them tlum' inipoitancej though 

all households may not coiictir in tliis. 'I’lie potato, 
the cabbage tribe (iueludirig the hearted cahhage, 
the. colewort, the savoy » the broccoli, and caiilillower, 
Miakaie, eouve Vi(me\iu(\ii, and others), onions and 
leeks; salad \dauts,s\ie\v as lettuce, endive, radishes, 
itc. ; the leguminotts -i.(j. \)eas and beaus, oi s«*veral 
Viirielies ; the carrot, ctdevy, turnips and \iarsni])s, 
as\»ar;vgus, spiuaeh, rhubarb, b(*et-root, shallots 
and cldves, 'avllcAuikes thoth .ierwsalcui ivud glohe.), 
ciii.Mjfiiljcrs and luarrow’.s, salsify and scorzonera. 

- nufi-ilit mul fitlitifiry J/frJfs nf ilivoifi kimif*, 
Tim tnm.itfi nrlitvo fifijt/o ( Ayrry/e/A/r///// c-vc/zZc//////// J 
ji.t,-, of lata years become so popular, and i.s con- 
bideixMl so w holesoiue, that it claiiiia a high [dace in 


the foregoing list, which is not presented as exhaiis- 
tivo. Eor all of these plants a soil of medium staple 
is desirable, for a still’ clay is cold and too retentive of 
moisture, while a sandy or gravelly land both sulfers 
fnmi drought and affords little nourishment. The 
soil which gardeners describe as a rich loam is the 
best of all for their purposes ; and if it be 3 or 4 feet 
in depth, w’ith a substratum of gravel to ensure drain- 
age, it will grow the very best vegetables, Avithoiit 
that excess of manure Avhieh is a]»t to increa.se the 
size, but to ini])air the flavour. Space forbids ns 
to do more than cite a few general rules to he 
observed in tin; groAvth of vegetables, and there 
are plenty of e.\cellent hooks on the subject. 

A heavy .soil is much improved by the mi.\tiiroof 
light materials, such as sand, ashes, le{i.f-mould, 
road -scrapings, or anything that tends to keep the 
.surface open and the in:is.s more permeable. A 
poor sandy staple, on the oIIht hand, should he 
made more reteiitiv(‘ and tenacious hy the ca<ldition 
of clay or heavy loam or manures of a moist and 
substantial kind. Whatever the soil he, it should 
he moved deeply at (ivery time of planting, hut the 
subsoil, if very jioor, should not he brought up, 
especially for shallow- roote(l j)larits. .All the cao- 
hage rae<‘, and nearly all jdaiits that are grown for 
their llower or hdiage, rtMpiire strong nurture 
and ph‘nty of moist un* ; whih' many plants culti- 
vated for the sake of the root, (‘specially the potato, 
an* injured hy nsdviiig and h(‘avv iiiaiiiires. Even 
the onion, though it liki*s a rich h(‘d, should not 
have a rank om*. W atering, if once iK'giin, should 
he repeated, until there is suHiei(‘nl rainfall, 'riie 
use of till* ho(? h(*tw(*eii growing plants is most 
beneficial, and the surface slnuild he kept loose and 
op«*ii. L<;t nothing run to se4?d, unless the seed is 
wanted. Jt is better to give too mu(‘h space than 
too little, and the s(*f|ui*.uce of crops should Ik* care- 
fully considered, so that like should never folhnv 
like, Avhen it can he avoided. If it cannot be 
aNoided, tlie ground should Ik.* de(*ply turm*d over, 
and ph.*nty of fiTsh nourishment supplied. In 
planting, let the lilirous roots Ik* spread well, .ind 
the .soil made firm round the st(‘m or eidiar. 
Whether the crop is sown or jdanted, the drills or 
rows should he so arraiig(*d that the sunshine may 
pa.^s along rather than aero.«JS them, and few ]>hints 
come to perfection under trees even in the brightest 


summers. 

Emit, w’hhrli forms an important part of kitclien- 
gardeii ]»roduee, is rang(*d in three classes g(*iier- 
ally, according to its mode of growth, whether 
on" plant, or hii.sh, or tree. Of jdant or ground 
fruit we iiave chielly the strawlKu ry and the melon. 
The latt(*r is rat)a;r a subject for cultivation under 
ghuss —although in warm spots and iiiu^ siiinmers 
the hardier sorts may succeed in the open ; hut the 
str.aAvlH‘rry is to be found in almost every kitidicn- 
gardeii. a universal favourite, and not diillcult of 
culture if the right kinds he selected. A sunny 
wall-hord(.^r deeply dug, and tln*n troiUhm firm, if 
the soil he liglit, is the lM?st position for the early 
kinds. The distance hctw«»en the plants is 
governed hv the vigour of the growth, hut the 
rows should geneifilly Ih* two feet ajiart, or even 
three, when the groiTth is very strong. The licds 
should he rencjwed every second or third year, 
according to the constitution of the kind, rroh- 
ahly this line fruit takes its name, not (as is 
often supposed ) from the us(3 of stra>v to keep^ it 
clean, but from tlie way in wliich the hevrics, 
having hut a slender footstalk, are strewn or 
sliawn hy their weight upon the gi'ound. 

. tif A*wK\\-fvuli the most important arc currants, 

/ gOf».seberrje.s, amj mspbi^ncM. tliP fonnor two Imnff 
imm rrrftt/i^^s, nmi tlio Inst from stukers I 

I'litcc where no drought can reach them. The 
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nirrant also rejoices in moisture; Imt the while 
and red curraiils and y^ooseberries thrive well in 
lifrhter places. 

Tree-fruit is of inariy kinds, and ‘j^rown in divei*s 
nianners. A broad distinction wjus made <»f <dd 
l) 0 twixt wall-fruit and that of standards, as if the 
former were far superior both in size and <|ualit;V. 
Hut now it is m?lvnowletl;'(Ml that any fruit which 
can be ripeiuMl thoroughly or broii^^dit into |^u*oper 
state lor ‘^atlnnin^^ ‘in full wind,’ as the French ' 
express it, will prove of hi^^her llavour ami of liner 
llesh than if it' had received the relaxing' inllucnee 
and coddling of a wall. Still, the wall atfords much 
fairer chance of protecting tender bloom from frost, 
and hc'avy fruit from winds, as well Jis of ripeiiin^i: 
later kimls, which ought not to be culled till 
October. 

Taking wall-fruit lirst, we lind the following 
cliielly favourcil thus : the peach, the nectarine, 
and apricot, the liner sorts of plums and gages, 
cherrie,s, ]>ears, sometimes ajiplcs of dessert varieties, 
and also ligs and hardy grapes, which ripen in 
warm seasons ajid w{irm nlaci's with goo<l mamage- 
luent. For stone-fruit the usual mode of train- 
ing is to s[)r(S‘ul the bramdies against tlui wall 
in rfidiations, like those of a fan, removing the 
breast-wood while j|uite young, and laying in 
the h(*aring wood on one or holli sides of the lead- 
ing branches, and at proi>er intervals. Very few 
gardeners undiM'staiid the education of a wall tree; 
and a [)eaeh tiee pcnfectly trained and eonally 
balaneed, yet full of vigour, is one of the niirest 
and rarest sights. N<dhing less than loving labour 
and great skill can hring this to pass; hut for onli- 
iiary work and good results these points must Ih 3 
attended to— vermin must he nipped in the bml, 
gross shoots must bo removed or re<lucetl, and 
redundant fiMiil taken oil* right early. These rules 
apply to the pear as well, when trained against a 
wall, although that fruit is less oppressed by 
insects, and llie tree is usually trainetl in the hori- 
zontal ()r reetangnlar form— that is to say, with 
side-branelies issuing at intervals of alumt a foot 
from the main stem or leader. Another mode of 
training, called the ‘cordon system,’ is now in 
vogue with the j)ear, the plum, cherry, and cither 
wall-fruit. This is not Ijy .any means a novelty, 
but rather a re\ Lval ; and where the walls are high, 
and many varieties are needed, it is sometimes 
employed with good ellect, though the diiliculty is 
to rej»res.s the; longing of the tre.e for ampler foliage. 
It is a system of strict repression, .and the victim 
requires frecpient care; and even at the best we 
have a triumpli of art over nature, instead of w ith 
it. 

Without the .aid of a w.all, line fruit — c|uite as 
handsome in some cases, and often of better cpialily 
— can be grown in good situations and average 
seafcons with ordinary skill. Trees planted thus 
for fruiting ‘ in full wind ’ arc described as either 
standards, pyramids, or bushes. The first luive a 
single stem free from branches for several feet 
above tlie ground— jierbaps 0 feet is the average. 
There the branching begins, and the growth con- 
tinues according to early treatment, witli either an 
iipriglit leader or open divergence of cocci ual shoots. 
Tliw tall growth is mainly used for orchards now, 
or in gardens for planting alternately with pyra- 
mids or hushes. Tlie pyramid— more correctly 
perliaps it should he termed the conical tree is 
loriued by allowing the low’ev sluKits to reiuaiu, and 
even encouraging them (wlien t\ie haliit oi the sort 
lequives Vt^ hy stopv>iug tlie leiwiev at intervals, so 
that we liave a young tree furnished with tiers of 
side-shoots from the base upwards in regular suc- 
cession, yet still possessing a central unright. In 
the bush the leiuler has been removed, it there ever 
was one — for some variet ies hraneh thus by nature ; 


and then we have a sjneadiiig grow th w ithout .any, 
central occupant, as the niil-trces are usually 
foniHul in Kent, and the currant and gooseberry 
evervw here. 

AVhere space is restrict'*/! and growth must he 
compact, the conical form of tree suits w(‘ll, and 
oilers most tem]>lalion to those who love expori 
iiients. Hilt when great hulk of fruit is called for, 
either the ‘pyramiil’ must he allowed to earn its 
name by magiiitmle, or the free and tall standard 
must have its own way, with riiereioii administered 
nnideiitly. Many writers, especially nurserymen, 
nave pleasure in jiroving tlial tin* iiiaximuni of 
fruit is to he acliieveil with the minimum of tree ; 
hut nature works otherwise, and if slie he not 
heeiled experience will iiiijuess the error, (’on- 
tinual lifting ami idnching of trees (.alternated a.s 
such correetion is with doses of rank liijuor) aet 
upon their systems as fe.ast and fasting might act 
upon the gardener. To those who havi not studied 
the jiroeejils (rather than the praelice) of recent 
authorities this will ajipear a truism. 

Without eoutrovc*rsy, it is enough to say that in 
this, as is in most other matters, the miihliv course 
is the best and safest. FruiL-lrees in the ojicn should 
ho jilanied at fair ilislan<*e from om* another ; [»yr.a- 
iiiids of strong sorts 10 feet asunder, ami of 
weakly kinds not less than S ; slandard-lrces I.') 
fet?t apart, to do justice to themselves and allow' it 
for .some years to the humbler growth betwixt 
them. Many must he cheeked in their lateral 
spread until they h.avc tilled their forms, not 
densely, hut with equable hearing woml ; and none 
.should he allowi‘d to samilii-e their future for the 
sake of lueseiit gain. It should also he borne in 
mind that stoiie-fniit, if anv is thus grown, does 
not hear the knife as kiinllN as tin* ]»ears and 
apples do. If the iilum and elieny must he brought 
ink) the form of hush or cone, it l*aii only he done 
to good elleet by nipping the young grow th before 
midsummer, and by very slight winter iiruning. 
Any amputation of thick hr.anehes juodiiees gum- 
ming, and maims the tree. To achieve the jiear 
and apple in small comjiass ami with oiiick increase 
dwarliiig slocks are much einployed, tlie pear being 
graftetl or hmhled on the quince, ami the apple on 
tlie ParuiUtiV, or ilonvin. Many varieties thrive 
well on the.se, some for many years, and others for 
a shorter time, according ' to their liking; and 
larger and liner eolmired fruit is tin* early result of 
the union. Nurserymen by exjieiienee know' what 
sorts to oiler in this form, .and what are less com- 
plaisant. 'i’he espalier also, whieh may he teniie<l 
a multii>le form of cordon, is frequently found in 
kitcJien-gardens, though not uni\eisal as in days 
gone by. The tree is trained horizontally on 
slakes, or wires, in tiers proceeding from the 
central stem, and for heavy fruit lliis metliod 
doubtless oilers more stability ; hut tlie disadvan- 
tages are many, .and in eoinmon w itli the ipn tivniUn 
(wliieli is a modilieaiiun of it) the espalier has 
yielded place to the less exacting pyramid. 

For fruit-trees, as for vegetables, a few' well- 
known hut often slighted cautions may he otVered. 
Let suflieient sjiace he given ; luxuriant gro Wei's 
may somctime.s stand altermate with the feebler ; let 
no tree he planted deeply, nay, if the soil he wet 
and heavy, idaiit almost upon the surface, hanking 
up and staKing well. Ki'inove the coarser taji- 
roots if there he enough of (ihre: ]uuiie hut 
slightly, if at all, until fresh growth has sl.arted, 

( and l\\o.u Vie not too Vwxvd w\v\\ U. Do not dog 
with rank inauwve, \wit lei tlie ground \iave Vieeii ’ 
well worked liefore the tree is pliiiited. iJive the 
needful nurture, wlieii the fruit is taxing the 
resources of the root, either by miilehiiig with fat 
manure, or presenting it in licjuid form. Let not 
the tree he overcropped : a liundred puny fruits aro 
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not equal in hulk to a score of tine ones, ami far 
lt*ss in quality, yet they exhaust tlie powers of the 
parent more than the worthy pro^.^eny. ite careful 
as to the time of eiillinir : even the earliest fruit 
should not he allowed i^to ^et deatl-ripe on the 
hranch, whereas tin* winter kinds are often 
leathered prematurely, especially under the menace 
i>f a storm. tJeneral luunin^^ should he dime in 
winter, when the trees have tilled their sj»aces, and 
should he tempereil with mercy ; hut for this direc- 
tions will he found in our article u]»on that subject. 

Hot beds in the kitchen -‘garden are chielly for 
promotiim and protectin;; early j^rowtli of tender 
stutr, suen as marrows, cucumhei*s, i»ntatoes, inusli- 
rooms, &e. No description, but experience alone 
and common sense can j;ive the key to the inanaj'e 
iiient of this close work. Only it may he said that 
half the failures which occur are caused by tixeess 
of heat, stint of air, and injudicious coddlini:. See 
also PLANT-'iiorsE. 

The ;;ardener, whether he has to study beauty or 
utility — not that these are discordant powers - 
must en^lefivuur to move alon*; the broad walk of 
intelli;^cnce, despising nothing hecaiise it seems 
new, still less because it is old ; and striving to j 
learn from others all he can, ami from himself the | 
whole of it. The multii»licity of art for him is 
multiplied by the infinitude of nature, and before 
he is out of his rudiments his time comes to he 
made perfect. 

Auionj; the many treatises upon (jardeiiing, gemTal or 
special, a few may hen* be nientiuiiod ; Loudon’s h'nct/cfo- 
f^rdin of ( 1S7S) ; Loudon’s Enritrfopfvdia of 

Pfanfs (Wooster’s edition); Lindley’s Vtyctnhlc Kiny- 
doin : Lindley’s Ihdon icid IhyiaUv ; Lindley’s Bvitiah 
FntU.'i ; Vihnorin’s VcyctahJr ftordfn ; Sweet’s Brit ink 
Ftov'cr-yardm (7 vols.) ; llohinson’s Flou'cr-yttrdrnj 
Taul's Ro 9 ('ynrdv.u ; Tliliherd’s Rose- book ; liibhcrd’s 
Amateur's tircfn ho nscii ; Hogg's Fruit Maimal iMli- 
tion); Johnson’s (iardenrr's Dictionary (Brown’s edi- 
tion); Barron’s Vines and Vine-culture ; Thompson’s 
tSanlentrs AsManl; Cassell’s Fopular (jiardeniny ; 
llemalvy'A J/ardy Trns and Shrubs; iSiiiith’s Economic 
Plants; St-dding’s tiarden-crafty Old and JVcw (LSt)2); 
Miss Amherst’s History of (/ardeniny in England (l81Ki). 

4>ardes Siiisi^es. See Swiss G lauds. 

IvartlilU^r^ a port of Maine, on the Kennebec 
Uiver, r»(i miles NNK. of Portland ; jiop. 55U0. 

Gardinc^n Ct>LONEL James, son of Captain 
l*atriek tiardiner, was horn at (’arriden, in Lin- 
lithgowshire, January 11, Kiss, and when only four- 
teen years old obtained a commi.-sion in a Scots regi- 
ment in the Dutch service. In 170*2 he Passed into 
the Knglish army, and in 1706 was severely wounded 
at the battle of Kamillies. (lardiner fought with 
great ilistincthm in all the other battles of Marl- 
borough. In 17 lo he was made first lieutenant, 
then captain of dragoons ; and in the same year 
he gave a conspicuous proof of his courage, 
when, along with eleven other daring fellows 
(eight of whom were killed), he fired the barricades 
of the Highlanders at Preston. From an early 
period (hinliner was noted for his lieentioiisriess ; 
liut in the year 17 PJ a vision of (Jhrist on the cross 
transformeil tlie brave hut wicked soldier into a 
pious and exemplary Christian. In 17*24 he was 
raised to the rank of major, and in 17il6 he married 
Lady Frances Krskine, ilaughtcr of the fourth Earl 
of Buchan, by whom he had thirteen children, only 
live of wiiom survivc.il him. In 1730 he became 
licutenant-irolonel of dragoons, and in 1743 colonel 
of the, Knniskillens. Deserted by his dragoons at 
the battle of Prestonpans, fought close to Ids own 
house, he himself at the head of a handful of 
infantry, Jind fought till, cut down with a Lochaber 
axe, he was l>orne to the manse of Tranent, where 
he died in a few liours, Seiitember 21, 1745. See 
his Life by Dr Doddridge (1747). 


Gar€ljlier« 8am del Kawsox, historian, was 
born at Bopley, in Hampshire, JMarch 4, 18*29, and 
educated at AN'inehester and at Christ CJiurcJi, 
Oxford, taking a lirst-class in JS51. For some 
years he filled the chair of Modem History at King’.s- 
College, liondon, but resigned it in 1885 io continue 
his History at Oxfonl on an All Souls’ fellowship. 
From 188*2 he had a (.dvil List ]>ension ; he died 23d 
h'ebruary 1902. The work to which he devoted 
himself with more than Oerman thoroughness and 
unbiassed ojienncss of mind began with the follow- 
ing instalments : The History of England from the 
Accession of James L to the Disgrace of Chief 
jnstice Coke (1863), Prince C/atrlcs and the Spanish 
Marriage ( IS69), England under the Duke of Buck- 
Ingham and Charles I. (1875), The Personal Uorern- 
mcitt of Charles I. (1877), and The Fall of the 
Monarchy of Charles T. (vols i. and ii. 1882). 
The last wivs of course intended to extend to the 
death of the king, hut in the first two volumes had 
only been brought down to 164*2, when the whole 
of the preceding were grouped together and re- 
published ( 1883 -84) in ten volumes, as a continuous 
liistory of England from 1603 to 161*2. The History 
of the Cirit War (3 vols. 1886 91 ) was continued 
by The History of the Commonwealth and Pro- 
tectorate (vols. i. and ii. 18!)4 97). Shorter books 
deal with the characku* of Cronnvell (1897) and 
with the Gunpowder Plot (1897, in reply to Father 
Gerard’s attempt ti> ]>rove that there was no real 
plot). The Student's History of England (3 vols.) 
appeareil 1890 92. Other works are The Thirtg 
Years War (1874) and The Puritan. Itccolnlion 
(‘Epochs’ series, 1875), and an Introduction to the 
Study of English History (1881; new cd. 1894), 
written with Mr J. Bass Mullinger. For the 
(.’amdeii Society he edited the Forteseae Papersy the 
Hamilton. PaperSy the Parliamentary Debates in 
/o7<^ and Debates in the House of Commons in 10J5» 
GardilH‘r« Steimiex, Bishop of Winchester, 
was horn between 1483 and 1490 at Bnry St Edmunds 
—a cloth worki r’s son, say some ; others, a natural 
son of Bishoii Woodville of Salisbury. He studied 
at Trinity Hall, (.’amhridge, in 15*20 21 proceeding 
doctor of civil and of canon law ; and soon afteiv 
through the patronage of the Duke of Norfolk, 
he was introduced to Wolsev, who made him his 
secretary. In this ca])acity lie won the confidence 
of Heiiiy VJIJ., and by hiin was employed during 
1.5*27 33 in jironioting at Itoino and elsewhere his 
divorce from C’afharine of Aragon. At this time 
he was known as Dr Stejihcii.s. He had heiioine 
master of his old college in 1525, Arclidcacoii of 
Norfolk in 15*29, and two years later of Leicester, 
when in November 1531 he was consecrated Bishop 
of Winchester. Good Catholic though he was, ho 
supported the royal snjiremaey, and wrote a treatise 
in defence of it, De verd Obedient id (1535) Still, 
lie opposed all measures tending to a doctrinal 
I'eforiiiation, he had a princijial hand in tlie down- 
fall of Thomas Cromwell, and the * Six Articles ’ 
were largely of his framing, though the story that 
he lost Henry ’.s favour by an attempt to impeach 
Catharine Parr of heresy is not based upon cou- 
iemporary authority. On Edward VI. s acces- 
sion ( 1.547), for refusing to comply with the new 
teaching he was committed to the Fleet ]uison, 
imt released three weeks afterwards, to he next 
vear ag.ain seized and lodged in the Tower, and 
in 15.52 deprived of his hisliopiic. When in 1553 
IVIary ascended the throne, he w’a.s set at liberty, 
restored to his see, and appointed Loiil Ilijifh 
(’hancellor of England. He now took the lead in 
the pei-secntion of the Protestants, and has been 
charged with the grossest cruelty. Dr Maitland 
siiows, however, that in very many instances the 
pfirtics brought before his court were arraigned for 
treason rather than lieresy ; and certain it is that 
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he helped Peter Martyr to leave England, and 
interp«se<l to jirotect Roger Aschani. lie died 
very wealthy at Whitehall, of the gout, on iJith 
November looo, and was buried in Ids cathedral. 
On his deathbed he cried out in Lcatin, ‘1 have 
denied with Peter, 1 have gone out with Peter ; but 
I have not wept Avith Peter ’ referring doubtless to 
his temporary renunciation of the papal supremacy. 
We have a dozen Latin and Phiglish treatises from 
his pen ; but tho yccessari/ iJocfrifte and Ent- 
dition of a Chrisllati Man- (15411) was probably 
Henry’s own, not a joint production of Oanliner 
and ^^rannier. (lardiner’s character has been the 
subject of much debate ; but it can scarcely be 
doubted that he was a zealous, though not a 
spiritually -minded, churcliman. II is devotion was 
tliat of an out-and-out partisan; but it was none 
the less real, for he would have lai<l down his life 
for the Ctause which commaTule<l his sympathies. 
See Hass Mullinger in the Diet. Nat lUo(/.; and 
Dixon’s Hist, of the Ch. of England (vol. iv. 1S91). 

Gcirdlicr^ a post-village of Massachusetts, 70 
miles WNW. of Boston by rail, with manufactures 
of wooden wares- chairs, pails, tubs, and toys. 
Pop. (1900) lu.sia. 


electoral vote.s. He Avas inaugurated on 4th Maich 
1881, and identified himself Avitli the cause of civil 
service reform, whereby he irritated a poAverful 
section of his own j»arty (see CoNKr>iN(0- Dn the 
morning of ‘2d July, as lio^Avas setting off to Avitness 
the closing tjxercises of his old college, he Avas shot 
down from behind by a disappointed ollicc-soeker, 
riiarles (luiteau. Etu* Aveeks be lingered between 
life and death ; early in September he Avas reinoved 
to Long Branch, Ncav Jersew, ami there he died, at 
Klberon, 19th September isisj. He AA'as buried at 
(’leveland (q.v. ). The vice-]>resident, (Jeneral 
Arthur (q.v. ), succeedeil him. (Jarfield held power 
long enough to sIioav himself Avorthy of it. His 
tragic dctatli hfis given him promimmcc in the roll 
of American presidents, luit it Avas his brave and 
])aticnt endurance of sulfering that emleared him 
iiio.st to his countrymen and claiine<l the sym- 
pathy and admiration of the rest of the.Avorld. His 
si»eeches AA’ertJ collected in ‘2 vols. (Boston, 188*2). 
See the Life by J. R. (ill more ( 1880). 
i GsireioMi. See Auk 
' Garc Loch* See Dumb/Mitonshikk. 

Iirar-fisli. See (Iak-pike. 

Gar'ij^aiit'^y. See Teal. 


Gar fields James Abram, tAventi<qh presidcni 
of the Pnited States, avjis born in Oriange, Ohio, 
19th November 1831. His fatlun*, Avho wjis 
desccnde<l from one of the Puritan founders of 
Wat<M town, Massachusetts (1030), die<I soon after 
the boy’s birth, leaving his Avife, the daughter <if a 
Huguenot family that had settled in New England 
in lfiS.7, to bnng up unaide<l her four small chil- 
<lren, battling bravely with poverty and j»ri\’ation 
in her lonely cabin in the ‘Wilderness’ (now the 
‘Western Reserve’) of Ohio. At the age of ten 
young Garfield already adde<l .something to his 
mother’s income by Avork on the neighbouring 
farms ; in AvinUjr he made stc’ady progress in the 
district school. In 1819 he eiitere<l (Jeauga 

Seminary, at (3iestor, Ohio; ami in tluj .suinimu’ 
months he tiirne<l to any and all kitids of AA'ork, to 
provide fiimls for the eiisuitig AA’inter. .\t this 
period Oarlield joined the tVimpbellite body. He 
next i»assed on to the college at Hiram, Ohio, 
suj»porting himself meauAvhile by tuition, and 
finally graduated at Williams College*, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1850. Returning to Hiram, he 
became its presi<lent in 1857, at the .same time 
preaching and studying Uiaa". He* AA’as elect<‘d to 
the state senate in 1859, and on the outbreak 
of the Avar received the command of the 4*2tl 
regiment of Ohio volunteers. In December 18fil 
he Avas given a brigade, Avith orders to driA’e the 
(k)nfederates out ol eastern KentuckA’, and with 
reinforcements gained the battle of .Mnldle Creek, 
loth January 186*2, from Avhich his commission 
as brigadier-general Avas dated. He had been 
promoted major-general for gallantry at Cliicka- 
rnauga, September 19, 186.3, Avhen he resigned his 
•command to enter congress, at the age of thirty- 
tAVo. He sat in congress, rend<;ring valuabh* 
assistance in military and financial questions, 
until 1880, and acted latterly as h*ader of tlie 
Republican party in tho house. In January 1880 
he Avas elected a United States senator, .and in 
•June of the same year he Avas adopted as presi- 
dential candidate by the Republican coriAention at 
Chicago. Garfield’s nomination came as a surprise 
to his party, and Avas .simj>Iy the result of a com- 
promise betAveen the supporters of ( Jraiit and Blaine, 
after thirty-throe ineffectual ballots had proved that 
neither could secure the prize. He proved, never- 
thelcas, a strong candidate, regardless of precc 
dent delivered speeches in his oavii behalf, .and 
finally defeated General ILancock by a narroAV 
majority on the popular vote, but by 215 to 155 


Garg^ailO (ancient tiargnnus\ a mountainous 
I peninsula, the ‘spur* of Italy, in the province of 
jutting out some .30 miles into the Ailriatic 
Sea, .and attaining in Monte (’.ah’o a height of 51 10 
feet. Bee-keej»ing is y(»t as generally engaged in 
.'IS in the time of Horace. The district is visited 
mainly by pilgrims to Ji shrine of St Michael on 
Monte St Angelo. 

Ciiarii^aiitiiai. Sec^ R a bi<:la is. 

GarsariiK. See Ida. 

. Garble, or Gakuakism, a class of medicines 
intended t<\be churned .‘ilKuit in the throat, Avith a 
vioAA' of cleansing the parts, and of acting as anti 
septic.s, AstringeiiLs (q.v.), seilatiA’es, or Stimulants 
(q.v.), in various conditions of the throat. In 
using them a full breath is taken, the mouth lilletl 
Avith the lh|uid, .and the head throAvn back ; as the 
bre.ath is gradually alloAved to escape, the liquiil is 
freely brought into contact aa ith the upper part of 
the throat. They are not generally suitable in 
j cases of acute inifammationof the throat, but <»ften 
I valuable in chronic afi’ections. Among the most 
I useful gargles arc — Antiseptic : Condy’s fluid, luto 
I ‘20 di-opR c.arholic .acid, 4 to 8 gnains. Astringi'iit 
tannic acitl, 10 grains ; alum, ‘20 grains. Seilative 
bromide of pot.ash, ‘20 grains. Stimiil.ant : vinegar, 
.30 drops; dilute hydrochloric acid, ‘20 drops, dis- 
soh’eil or diluted Avith a Avineglassful of Avater. 

Gargoyle* a projeiiting spout, leading the 
AA’ater from the roof gutters of building.s. ' G.ar- 
goyles of various forms Inive been used in almost 
all .styles of architecture, but Averi 3 peculiarly 
«h»velope<l in connec- 
tion Avith Gothic archi- ^ 

lecture. Some gar- 

goyles are small .and i. 

plain, others large .and 

orn.amental, according - 

to their various posi- ,1 1!^ 

lions. They are carA'cil 

inU> .all ct)nceivable 

for 111 .s -angelic, ■ yi J/ 

human, and of the " 

loAver animals; and, 
os in fountains, the 
Avater is generally 

spouted through the St Stephen’.^, Vienna, 

mouth. In late castel- 
lated buildings, they frequently as.sume the form 
of small cannons projecting from the parapet. 

I Gargoyles are generally carved in stone, out aie 
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eoiiiotiiMOS in wood, and aro made of | organiser and conimaiider of the Jtaliaii legion, 

great length so as to thn>w the water into the esneeially on 8th Fehrnary and 20th May 1846, 
gutter fonncid in tlie middle of the streets of some when lie lieat oil’ considerably su}>erior forces of 

the enemy at Seal to San Antonio and the Dayman 
Hiver. Fie gives a full aocoiint of his various 
exjdoits in his autobiography. 

'file ‘red shirt’ of Daribaldi had thus alrofidy be- 
eome famous, when in 1S I7 the reforming po])p, l^iiis 
IX., ascended the throne of St I'etm*. (larilialdi, 
the Montevidean struggle being praetieallv at an 
eml, promptly oilen*d to enlist under his 'lianner, 
but reeeiveil an ambiguous rejily ; and (Miarles Albert 
of Sanlinia» whom on his arrival in Italy in June 
1848 he found besieging the Austrians in Mnntiia, 
eohlly referred him to bis ministers, (laribaldi, 
however, after the eolliipse of the Sanlinian army, 

. AlkinuTi.rs Thmoli, p.-ii.y ; II«>i*^.K> rimrcli, Derbyshire: | ftt the head of a body of volunteers ]H;rfornRMl some 

rimt 1150 . notable feats against tlie Austrians on the Swiss 

frontier, and then wandered about Italy until he 
old towns. To modern times the use of leaden pipes 1 reaeheil |{a,venna. In 18411 he threw in his lot with 
to eonvev awav the water from roofs has almost * the revolutionary government of Home ngainst 



entirely supeiseded the use of gargoyles. 

CilarlMllllkllt€\sai% jdi aiieieut town in the 
North we>r I’mvinees of India, on the (langes, 
‘26 mile> SF. i»f Meerut, with four shrines «leili- 
cateil t«» (huma, and a great fair, which attracts 
•200,006 pilgrims. Top. 6100. 

GarllwaK a native state in the North-west 
I’rovinees of India, on the borders of Tibet: area, 
about 4180 s<]. m. : pop. ‘241,242. Alst* the name 
of a Hritisli distriet in the North-w<?st 1‘rovinces, 
next to independent (larhwal : area, r»680 sq. m. ; 
pop. (ISOl) 407. sis. iJeing on the southern slope 
of the Himalayas. (;arliwal is for the most part a 
mass of rugged mountain-ranges, who.se elevation 
above tlie sr‘a reaches in Nanda Devi ‘2.’), 661 feet. 
The native state i> the cradle of liotli thejiinina 
and the (ianges, and in the distriet are the Alak- 
nanda and its jioint of jnnctioTi with the Jlliagi- 
ratlii { sf'e (t.v.N(JKS I ; (M)ns<*(inently, in spite of the 
length and ruggedness of the wa> , crowds of ]»il- 
grinis are attracted to tlie jieenUarly sacrtsl 
localities of Deoprayag and (hing<»iri. 

Garibaldi. the Italian jiatriot, was 

horn at Nice on tie* 4th July 1S<)7. His father 
was .a simide, (loti f(*ai ing (isluainan, siddom in \»ros 
perous cinMimstanefs, but he contrived ncvmthe- 

ss to give the hoy a tfileralde education, possildy 
vitli the object of making him a priest, (liiiscppe, 
howeviM', was deteniiimal iiiion hectmiing a sailor, 
ami riNing iapi<lly in the mcrcliaviit service, he was 
a]>pt)inie<l in 1S2S ‘.eeoml in eoinniand of the brig | 
Corfr.st\ in'* early voyages, vvlii**!! included a vImI j 
to Kome. lillctl him wit h democratic anlour, whence 
it is only natural tlial in 18.11 he should have been | 
involv<‘d in the ‘ ^'onng Italy ’ niovenientof Maz/ini, | 
whom he met at Mai'seilles, ami should have been 


Pius IX., who had retracted his liberal concessions 
and lied the city, (larilialdi, ind(‘cd, voti'd for the 
proclfimation of the republic in Feluviary, drove the 
French expeditionary force under Dndinot from the 
Porta San Pancrazio in April, ;ind routed the 
Neapolitans at Palestrina and Vellctri in May, 
sending them jicll-inell over the frontim-. Miniii- 
timi‘, however, Mazziiii had h(*en inveigh'd by 
Oiidinot into an armistici^; and, being ahnndantly 
reinforced, tin' I'rench ]>roceetled to lay siege to 
Koine, (rarihaldi was recalleil, mncli to his ilisgust. 
Tie had refused the dictalorsliij) on .lime 2, and 
on .Inly 1, aftiu- a brilliant ilcIVnee, lie was forced 
to abandon hi" Jiost. He retreated, pursued by the 
Austrians, (o the Adriatic, where ]»oor Anita, w’orii 
out by suHering and anxiety, <li(*d, and was buried in 
the sand, (iarihaldi w'as at length arrested by the 
ordei-s of the Sardinian gov(*rnnient at (’hiavari, 
ami rei|uesteil to leave Italy, much to the indigna- 
tion of the people. He betook himself to Staten 
Islfind, New ^'ork, where he worked for eighteen 
months as a cnndleniaker, tlien Ix'eame cautain 
of various mcrehantmen, paying a visit to New- 
castle, w'here he dijcliiu'd a ])oimhir demonstration. 

He returned to Italy in I8r)4, and had settlc?d 
down us a farmer on the island of (\aprera, when in 
1 8.VJ tlie outbreak of tlie war of Italian liberation 
called him to arms once more. He was summoned 
to Turin by Favour in February, and at once 
jilaced his sword at the disposal of \'ictor Em- 
manuel. Though frequently thwarU'd by the 
Sardinian generals, (Iarihaldi and liis ‘chasseurs of 
the Al])s ’ rendered valuable sorvieo to Hie nlliei*, 
especially at Varese in the Vallelline (May ‘Jf)). 
Alter the peace of Villafranca, ( Iarihaldi, -with the 
permission of X’ieLor Emmanuel, went into central 
Italy as second in command, and helped to con- 


condemned to deuth fnr taking jiart in an attempt 
to seize ( Icnoa. He had volunteered for the royal 
navy with the ohjert of gaining recruits for the 
cause. (Iarihaldi c-caj»ed to Marseilles and 
afterw'ards to South Aniciica, w here he ollered Ills 
services to the jHovince of Kio (Iraiide, which w’as 
in rebellion against the Emperor of lirazil. He 
distinguished himself as a guerilla warrior and 
privateer, was tjikeii ]irisoner and suspended for 
tw'o hours by the wri'-t" for at tempting to escape, ami 
eloped with and soon niarriod tlie beautiful creole 
Anita Uiveira de Silva, the companion of Ids earlier 
caiiijiaigns and the mother of Ins elnldren Menotti, 
Kieeiotti, and Teresa. .After some mingled experi- 
ences .as drover, sliiphroker, and te.aeher of mathe- 
matics, he ollered in 1842 his assistance to the 
Moiitevideari'^, who were at W'ar with Kosas, the 
tyrant of Ihienos .Ayres. In this struggle (Iarihaldi 
won fresli n'liowii, hy water as naval commander 
In a two days’ engagement, and on laml as 


I summate the aiiiic'xalioii of the territories to 
1 Sardinia, hut was not allowed as he desired to 
mareli on Koiiic. He was eiit to the rpiick when 
his nfUtive Nice was liamh'd over I ranee, and 
declaimed against (Javonr in the chamber at Turin. 
Meanwhile ilie Mazziiiists hail hei'ii busily con- 
rspiring against the etl’ete Kourhon tyranny in the 
Two Sicilies, and (Iarihaldi, in spiti^ of (Aavoiir’s 
ellorts to prevent him, ]»rej)ared to come to the 
rescue. The enterprise* ap|»eared dangerous in the 
extreme; hut, as the English calnimt insisted on the 
neutrality of France, the Iioiirhons eould look fc 
no foreign assistance, and ‘the thousand heroes’ 
on landing at Mai’sala on May 11 /met but a 
feeble enemy. With the exception of the garrison 
of Milazzo, which capitulated after a battle on 
July 24, the disalleeled troo^is of Francis 11. 
fought halMioartedly enough, and within throe 
months Sicily w'as free. Prnm]»tly crosHing the 
straits (August 29) (ilaribaldi began his military 
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pronicnailc Naples, am] entered the cajntal 

(September 7) amid tlie clieei*s of Kiiifx Francis* 
troops. After a last stand on the Volturno on 
October 1, tlie Bourbons took refuse in the ciladel 
of Oaeta. Tlioii Victor Eiinnanuel, having been 
olocte<l sovcrei^'H of the Two Sicilies by a jilebiscite, 
arrived at Naphjs, and (biriitaldi, refusing all 
reward, resi^^ned his dietatorshi]> and retired to 
Capi’era. His c<»mliict entailed a <marrel with the 
Uopiiblican party, and luj was besides disgusted by 
the refusal of the Italian ministry to enrol his 
veterans in the regular army, and at not bein*^ 
allowed to inaroli on Rome and destroy the hatetl 
papal government. Jn this he saw the hand of 
Cavoiir, but later pul»Iic.ations show that he was 
mistaken as far as the voluntoors wore eoneerne<i. 

During the ensuing years Ronnj was the centrt^ of 
his thoughts, though shared with schemes for 
stirring u|) reljellioii in llurigaiy, and so causing 
the Austrians to withdraw from X'enico, and in 
1.S02 he embarked on a rash expedition against the 
capital. If the king and tin'- weak Ratta//i caliinet 
did not actually egg him on, as tlaribaldi said they 
di<l, they at all events sat still and allowed him to 
compromise himself, and then sent troops against 
him, by whom (iaribaldi was taken yirisoner at 
Aspromonte after he had gixa'ii orders to his tnx^ps 
not to lire (August ilS). Badly wounded in the 
*fo<)t, ((aribahli was detained for two months .os 
prisoner at Spe/zia, and wjis then alloweci to 
return to Caprera. He next pai<l a visit to Eng- 
land to induce the government to espouse the 
e,ausn of Denmark, ami was received with the 
wildest enlhusiasm ; but failing to ell'mst the object 
of his journey, he returned abruptly homo at 
the retpiest of the eabinel. In the war of 18(>0 
he once more eommanded the ‘Red Shirts' in 
the 'I’yrol, but, though his sons .^^enotti and 
Rieciotti proved worthy of tlnur father, the cam- 
paign as a whole was ]iot marked hy very hrilliant 
allairs, (iarihahli accused tin* government of n<*g- 
lecting to forward men and arms, and their conduct 
seems to have heiui marked hy unworthy suspicions. 
Venic(5 Avas now ceded to it;ily, hut Rome still 
remained unredeemed, and, untaught hy his jirevi- 
ous adventures, (Jarilialdi in the following year 
mad<^ his last attempt on the tbdy (^ity. Arrested 
on Septemhor ‘22 by the Italian g<»vernnient whose 
hands wen; tieil hy the eoiivenlion with France of 
1.S04 — he escape<l from (’aprera in a hfiat, and 
placing himself at the head of tin* voIunt<;ers, 
defeated the papal troops on October 2o at 
Monterotondo. On November .‘1, howev(;r, tl 
Zouaves, reinforced by a body »»f h'rcneh aniieil 
with the dcmlly ohasse]K)t, utterly routed Jiim at 
Mcntana. Once mon; he was allowrMl to retire to 
Oaprera, whence in 1870 In; sent for publication 
two novels, cntitle<I Vnufoni il volnuftfrio and 
ClvJid, oiux'i'O il tJoerrno drl Motufco, The latter has 
been translated into English under tbe title of the 
‘ Rule of the Monk,’ hut it must be eonfosse<l that 
Garibaldi did not shine as an author, and that the 
average sclioolboy could write as well. Tn 187*2, 
however, he publishe<l a third ronianco, 11 Milh . 
based on the events of the Sicilian exj»edition. Fn 
1870, lliougli at first a sympathiser with Germany, 
owing to bis batre<l of Napoleon III., he resolved to 
come to the assistance of the French Republic. 
Gambotta did not receive him with much on- 
thusinsni, but eventually nlaced him in command 
of the volunteers <if the Vosges. Ba<lly cripj)lcMl 
by rheumatism, ln)wevor, and bopcdessly ont- 
numl)ere<l, be confined Ids movements to the 
iieighbonriiood of Dijon and Aiitun. Even so bis 
troops distinguished tlieniselvos, especially on 20th 
ilanuary 1871, when Rieciotti beat ofV a body of 
PiTissian I'omcraidans near Dijon. The Prussian 
general, Maiiteuflel, has left a favourable estimate 


of his tactics ilnring the campaign. Garibaldi 
was elected to the Asscmhly at Bordeaux hy Dijon, 
Nice, and l*aris, hut, as a foreigner, was not 
allowed to midress the deputies. 

During the remainder of his life he remained a 
helpless invalid at Capreri^ excej)t on occasions like 
that ill 1871, when lie took his seat in the ('ham her 
of Deputies at Rome; and through the generosity 
of his English friends he hecame entire ju’oprietor 
of tlie island. In ISSO the marriage into which he 
had been eiitrap]»cd by tan adventuress as far back as 
ISoO was annnlh'd, ami be was ])romntIy unitiul to 
Francesca, bis peiisant-conii)anion, who had origin- 
ally come to the islaml as imrse to the children nf 
his daiigliter Teresa, tin; wife of Stefano (.'aiizio, 
one of his ofiicers. During the last years of his 
life manifestoes ])onred from his pen, in which pro- 
fessions of devotion to the Sardinian tlyiiasty 
alterimted with the wildest ro])iiblicnnism ; and Ids 
siiii]dieity, like that of Victor Huge was I'asily 
pcrsuad(‘d to endorse any «lociiment containing t!:e 
commonplaces of cosmopolitanism. But Ik; wt.H 
ever constant to the ideal of his youth, the unity 
of the Italian-speaking race. Thence anie l;;s 
]»articipation in tlie ‘ Irrideiitist ’ agitation; then- e 
too his undying hatred of the ])apacy. Moie 
jiractical was his advocacy of the creation '.f 
a mercantile navy and the reorganisation of the 
army, ami his inten‘st in the drainage of tl e 
('amjKigmi and the <liver>ion of the "J'iher ; hrt 
the last project ha«l no ajlcqnatc result. His 
religious views latterly mnhraceil a somewh: t 
ehuiientaiy pantheism: ‘God did not make man. 

wrote, ‘hilt man made God,’ and death l.e 
looked upon as a iraiismutalinn of matter. 
On 2d .Iiine 1882 ho died, and was siiieercly 
mourned, not only hy his felhiw countrymen, hut 
by the lovers of liberty throughout Europe. For 
though as a soldier he was perha|»s nothing more 
than a good commander of irn'gnlars, and I hough 
his ignoraiic<* of political considerations s<»in(*times 
(lit! jwtiial harm to the cause he advocated, yet it 
w’ouhl be inijKJssiblo to overrate the importance to 
Italian unity of bis whole-souled ilevolion to his 
jnintrv, a devotion which he coinniiinicated to all 
with whom he, came in contact, lie will always 
remain the central figure in the story of Italian 
imlcpendeiice. 

Garibaldi's aiitoliiography was published in 1887, niul 
an English translatit)!! with a suppli incntnry bii'grapby 
by Mine. Mario in 1880. The hesL general skitrhcs of 
(iaribaldi arc to In* found in J. T. Bent’s Lifr of (Jurihnfdi^ 
and in Mine. Mario’s (/arihnfdi v i auni Tnu/d (Milan, 
1884). KIpis Mebaia's (Harihafdi (“ivols. Hanover, 1884) 

I is alsii incidentally instiTictivc. ( iaribcibli’s s[a*ccbcs wero 
I published in 188*2, and his letters, edited by li.E. Xinieiie 
I in 1885. 

Oiiriep* See OKAXtiK Riatck. 

(ancient Lin's : in its upper course 
now’ called Liri), a river of southern Italy, rises in 
the Ahruz/i, w est of the former Lake of Fiiciiio, and 
Hows, after a generally south(‘rly course of 90 mile 
into the Gulf of Gaeta. it is navigable below 
Fontecorvo, and ahonnds with lisli. On its banks 
in 1508 was fought a famous battle between the 
1^'reiicli ami the Spaniards, coinmande<l by Gonsalvo 
de (Nmlova, in which the former were totally 
routeil, though Bayanl is said single handed to 
have hehl the bridge against 2(X) Spaniards. 

{ Ailitnu satirmn, see AbbirM), an hei b 
cultivated from the earliest ages on account of its 
w’holesome and characteristically fiavonred bulbs. 
These break readily up into a dozen or more ‘ cloves ’ 
or subordinate bulbs, w’bicli are tbe developed 
axillary bmls of the exhausted scale-leaves of 
tlic parent bnlb; and this circumstance is of niiicli 
service, alike in cultivation and in regulating 
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the (|uantity used in cooking. This varies: 
greatly with national taste, from a niaxiinuni 
in Spain to a niiniinuni 
in Ih'itain. The {dant 
seems to have hcen intro 
dnred along the Mediter 
ranean from the East in 
vory early times, ii> 
original home being p«^r* 
lwn»s the Kirghiz steppes 
it IS recorded as part c»f 
the rations of the Egyp- 
tian py ram id - build ers 

and tliere perhaps tin 
Jews ac<|uired their fond 
ness b)r it. 1 1 was, how 
ever, forbid<len to the 

I niests of Isis. The 
toman soldiers were 
giv(*n garlic as an excit- 
ant (whenet* tlie |)eacc- 
loving niaxiin, ft /hum uc 
comri/ffs); and the same 
regimen was applied in 
the still recent days of 
cock lighting. Ft had 
also many medicinal ap- 
plieation.s. — Many of the 
Common (iarlic sp(.*eies of Allium are 

{Allium datimm). l)opularly called garlic, 

with some <listinclivo 
addition. A. o/eraceum is sometimes calletl Wild 
(Iarlic in England, and its young and tender leaves 
are used as a pot-herb. 

GarllCf <-)lL OF. When the leaves, .see<ls, or 
bulbs of garlic and other allied plants are distilloil 
with steam, about 0“2 per cent, of a brown oil, with 
acrid taste and strong disagreeable otlour, pas.ses 
over. IFy purification it is obtained as a pale yellow 
oil having the odour of garlic, and it is then found 
to consist of the sulphhie of allyl, This 

oil is nearly related to tin? pungent oil of mustard, 
‘S, an isomer of the sulphocyaiihlo of allyl, 
and is of much interest chemically, but it is of no 
im])ortance from an industrial or popular point of 
view. 

lircirnot« ITknuy, is ebielly remembered for 
his connection with the (liinpowder Plot, lie was 
born in I. and educated .as .a I’rotest.ant at 
Winchester ('ollege. A few years after h*aving 
s<‘liool he became a Konian (.’atholic, went .'ibroad, 
and entere«l the Society of .lesns, lie ,ac<(uired 
.among tlie .fesuits ,'i considerable reputation for 
learning aiid piety. In bjSfi he was sent upon the 
English mi'.sion, where for eighteen years he acted 
;is jiroviiKMal of the .fesuits. The indi.screet zeal 
witli whicli he promote<l certain Jesuit schemes for 
the advancement of their order brought him into 
odium with an inibiential section ot the .secular 
clergy ; whih* hi> friendsliip .and corresjKmdence with 
the extreme partisans of the Spanish faction brought 
him under suspicion of tre.ason. In the spring of 
he wrote to Jesuit in El.aiidei‘.s in commenda- 
tion of (Juy Fawkes, when that consjurator went 
over to tlie Netherlands in order to .solicit the 
co-oper.ation of Sir William Sl.'inley .and others in 
the plot of that year. (Jarnet .admittcMl that before 
this be had come to know, in a general way, of 
the jirojected tre.ason, and that in July lie heanl 
the ]>articulars, uinler the seal of confes.sioM 
(so he s.aid ), from .another .lesuit, (Jreenway. 
At the tirm* of the discovery of the plot he w.as 
present at I he place of meeting appointed by the 
consiurators, and shortly afterw.ards was apjire- 
htuided on suspicion at IFindli]). The chief grounds 
for inferring his complicity in the plot were 
derived from a secret conversation held by him in 


prison with a brother Jesuit, Oldcorn, overheard by 
spies set for the imrpose by the government. 

Tliat Garnet knew the particulars of the mur- 
derous design months before its attemiited execu- 
tion was proved and admitted. That this know- 
le<lge was deiived exclusivelv from the confessional 
rests upon hi.s statement onfy. Tt would probably 
have gone less hard with the prisoner luul not hw 
judge.s been prejudiced again.st him, not indeed so 
much on account of his creed as for his extraor- 
dinary practice of eiiuivocation when on his tri.al. 
He wjis condemned for misprision of treason, ami 
executed May J, 160(>. In proof of his innocence 
the story of a miraculous straw, touched by hi.s 
blood, .and bearing a miniature portrait of the 
Jesuit, was circulated among Roman Catholics; 
ami it is .said that the mere sight of the straw 
m.ade live hundred converts lo liis creed, (barnet 
was considered by his co-religionists gcmer.allv as a 
martyr for the .seal of confession, and as .sucli was 
propo.sed, with the rest of the victims of the penal 
laws, for the honour of heatilication ; but it is 
remark.able that, while more than three hundred 
c.aiidi(late.s ol>t.aine<l the title of Rles.sed or Vener- 
able, the ohjeetions of the ‘devil’s advoc.ato’ in 
the case of Eathor (i.arnot were so cogent that the 
pope w.as indncetl to defer tin* introduction of his 
cause. See Gunpowdeu Plot, ami works ciLe<l 
tliere. 

tvariK^t.Sy a group of minerals that cry.stallise in 
the cubical .system. Their commonest form is the 
rhombic dodecahedron, or a combination of this 
with the icositetrabedron. Their comjmsition may 
be repre.sented by the gcnoml formnl.a, MyH.jSiJ 
where M = ( *a, Ee, Mg, Mn ; Ko = Alj, Ee^,, Ci\,. IMius 
we have limc-.alnmina, iron-alumina, magnesia- 
alumina, mang.anese-.ilumina, lime-iron, and lime- 
clironie garnets. Garnets have a hardness ranging 



Garnet : 

o, a dftaclicil crystal ; /», of rock willi eml)c<Mod 

crystals. 


from about 7 to 8. Their lustre is \itrcous 
!iml resiiums, ami tiu'y are rjirely tninsparent and 
very seldom colourless. The most common colour 
is some sh.ade of red, luit brown, yellow, green, .anti 
even bla(‘k varieties are known. Some of the better 
known kinds are as follows ; 

Limr ft/ umitiff (ittruefs. — C/roftsu/ar {grossu/a^ ‘a 
gooseberry’), so c.alled from its green colour- the 
tint is usually rather j)alo— found in Siberia ami in 
Norway; Essonitc or (.^iunamonstom’ (<|.v.); *SW- 
ambor-colonred, from Ala, l*iedmont; 1/omnn- 
zort/f!, brown or brownish- black, from Kirnito, in 
Finland. 

Jrou-a/umiua Garuets. — A/mandinc^ the pm/ous 
)r oriental garnet of jewellers; red, transparent; 
>ccnrs .as a rock-con.stilueiit in many crystalline 
.selnsts and granites, and occasionally also in 
racliyte, and is mot with in tlie .sands and alluvial 
soils which have resnltotl from the disintegration 
f sueli rocks, as in C’eylon, Pegu, Hindustan, 
Rrazil, (Ireenl.aml, Scotland, Ac. Iron-aliiniina 
g.ariietH arc often orowtlctl with enclosures, have a 
somewhat ilnll lustre, and are full of Haws ; such 
are iisu.ally known as mmmon gnrncL (k)innmn 
;arnet often occurs massive, and not infrequently 
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forms a very consitlerablc |)art of certain kinds of 
i*6ck, as ^arnct-n)ck, eklogite, and f^raniilite. 

Magncaia-alinnina Garnets, — These are sciincwhat 
imconimon the best known bein^ tlie black j^arnets 
from Arendal in Norway. Anoth(*r is Vyrouc^ which 
is transparent ami of a fdood-red colour. Uarhnndc 
(q.v.) is the name j^iveii by la])idaries to a i»yrope 
cut en mhochon or ‘ tallow-dro]>.’ It occurs in 
serpentine and in the loose soils derived from the 
breakinj'-iip of that rock, as in ISohcmia, where it is 
used as a ;;em. It docs not occur in crystals, but 
in rounded or angular ^j^rains. 

Mangancse-alnniina Garnets are met with, chiefly 
in small f'rains ami crystals in schists and ^'ranites, 
near Aschaflenbur;^, in Sj>cssart (Franconia); in 
tlie Ardennes, Piedmont, C’oniiecticut, <S:c. The 
Franconian locality has ^iven its name to this 
garnet — Sjtessartine^ which is of a deep hyacinih or 
brownish-red. Many of the garnets which occur in 
the granites of Scotland are rich in magnesia, but 
from tlie abundance of ferric oxide which thc*y 
contain' they are included umhu' the iron-calumina 
group. 

JAmc-iron Garnets.— Oi these the most important 
is Melanitc, velvet- black and opatpie ; it occurs as a 
rock-constituent in various volcanic rocks (nbono- 
lite, leucite lava, and tufl"), as at Frascati (Albano j 
Mountains, near Koine), Laaclier See, near the | 
Khinc, Obcrb(‘rgeii ( Kaiserstubl ), iS:c. Other 
varieties are ToiHtzolitCy yellow, grecjii, ami greenish- j 
yellow; Aplonie^ green, brownish, and sometimes 
yellow. 

Linic-ehromc Garnets. — UiearowUCt an emerald- j 
green garnet, translucent at the (Hlgr»s, found in 1 
the Orals. 

The garnets of commerce are brought from 
Kohemia, (Vylon, Pegu, «aml Hrazil ; the most 
estceined kimls (coining originally from Syriam, in 
I'egu) are vulgarly called Syratn garnets. They 
are violct-[uir]ilo ; and now and again very tine , 
specimens almost vie in colour with the oriental i 
amethyst. The stones vary in size from the smallest | 
that can be worked to the siz(5 of a hazel-nut. | 
Larger ones are common enough, but these are j 
rarely free from flaws or impurities. j 

Ganictf* UICIIARII, philologist, was born at | 
Otley, in Y«)rksliirc, in 17S9. He had already tried 
commerce and the church, when in 18US he found 
ids work in the apjiointnicnt of assistant- keeper of 
printed l)Ooks at the Ih itish Museum. He ilied in 
1850. One of the founders the Philological 
Sochdy, he contributed many striking papers (on 
Celtic subje(^ts, largely) to its ProceW/iiajs and to 
the Quarterty Ueriew. IMiese were collected by 
his sou in Philotnyieal E.s\vo//.s’ ( 1859),“ Kumiako, 
his son, was born at Liclilield, February ‘27, 
1835, and a])r)oint<Hl in 1851 assistant in the 
printed book (Uipartment of the Kritish Museum, 
where also he became sujierintendent of the 
reading-room in 1875. Tins otlice ho re.signed 
in 1884 to devote himself to the printing of the 
Museum Catalogue; in 1890 he became Kccjper of 
the Printed Hooks. LL.L). of K<1 in burgh since 1883, 
he has publi.shed several volumes of verse ; Relies of 
Shcllejf yielertions of Shelley^ s Poe/ns (1880) 

and Letters (1882); De Qulnenfs Kmjlish Opium 
Rater (1885); a sensible little book on (^arlyle 
(1883); a volunie of humorous and satirical pro.^e 
tales, T/te Twiliyht of the Gods ( 1888) ; and a book 
on the literature of 2 he Aye. of Dryden (1895). 
The article on Milton in the present work is from 
his pen. He retire<l in 1899, and is C. H. 

Glirnicr« Francis, sailor and traveller, was 
born at St Etienne, 25th July 1839, ami entering 
the navy fought in the Chinese war (1860-02). 
Appointed to a post in French Cochin-(;?hina, 
he promoted a great exploring expedition, of which 


he ultimately assumed the command. Starting 
from the coast of Cambodia (q.v.), the expe<li- 
tion travelled to Shanghai by way of Yunnan. Ho 
took part in the defence of Pans in 1870-71, and 
subsequently travelled a^ain in (Jiina. In the 
Tonkin war he took Hanoi, but^ was killed, 2d 
December 1873. His cbief work is Voyage d'K.e- 
idoration eti Indo-Chine {2 1873). See Petit’s 

Francis Gamier (Paris, 1885). 

Gairiliery Korkrt (1534-90), a French trage- 
dian, the most ilistingui.‘<bed of the predecessors of 
Corneille (see Drama ). Editions of his j»lays have 
appeared at I’aris (1607), Kouen (1618), and Ileil- 
bronn ( 1 883 ). 

Ciiariilor-PnKeS 9 Etiknnk .Ioskpii Loins, was 
born at Marseilles, 27th December 1801, and 
j practised there as an advocate, but at Paris in 1830 
i took a conspicuous j»art in tlie July revolution, 
and in 1831 became a prominent incmbcr of the 
1 (Miamber. Me d'cd 23d June 184i. His half- 
brother, Loi is Axtoink, born Iflth tluly 1803, also 
shared in the .Inly revolution, and succeeded his 
I brother in the Chamber, leading the extnune Left. 
He became in 1848 mayor of Paris amf linance- 
niinister of the provisional government ; was a 
republican member of the Corps Legislatif in 1864; 
and was a member of tbe provisional government of 
1871. He ilied in Paris, 31st October 1878. He 
wnite the llistoirc de. la. Uerolntion de (1861- 
62), and L' Opposition et 1' Empire (1872). 

Garilisliec* Ir English law, to garnish ( Fr. 
garnir) is to warn, ami tbe garnishee is a ])crson 
warneil not to pay money which In* owes to another, 
because the latter is indebted to the garnisher who 
gives tbe warning. See Attaciimknt. 

Garofalo* the name by which the painter 
Benvenuto J'isi or 'Pisio is known. He spent most of 
his life ( MSI -1559) in Ferrara, where ho was born ; 
imt spent three years in Kome in association vvith 
Kaphai'l, on whom he modelled his style. 

Garo 11i11S9 a mountainous district forming the 
south-west ciirner of .Vssam, with an area of 3*270 
sq. m., and a i»op. ( 19Ul ) of 1.38,280. In tbe Tura 
range (1950 ft.) the rainfall is 1‘2G inches. 

Garonne (anc. Garmnna), tbe orincipal river in 
the south-west of France, rises witliin the Snanish 
fnuitier in the A'al d’Araii, at the base (»f Alount 
Mabuletta, in tbe Pyrenees, 6M2 feet above sea- 
level. Ala)iit ‘26 mih's from its s«mrcc it enters the 
French territory in the dejiartment of Haute 
(laronnc, tb)ws in a gfuieral north cast course to 
Toulouse, then bends to the north- west, and con- 
tinues to flow in that direction until, jtiined by tbe 
Dordogne, about *20 miles beb»w Honlcaux, and 
■ widening afterwards into the estuary which bears 
I the name of the Ciromlc, it enters the Atlantic at 
the Pointe de (irave. The estuarv, the largest in 
France, is nearly 50 miles long. Tbe total length 
of the river is about 346 miles ; it drains an area of 
some 22,020 s(|. m. Tts navigation, which, however, 
is much impeded above Touhnise, commences for 
small craft at (.’azeres ; ocenn ste;imers go iij) to 
Bordeaux. Its principal alllueiits are the 'larr 
liOt, ami Dordogne, on the right; and on the left, 
tlie Save, tiers, and Bais(». At 3’oulouse it is joined 
by tbe Canal du Midi, which, running eastward 
to tbe Metlitcrranean, forms with tbe (ianmne a 
means of communication between that s<*a and the 
Atlantic; and the river’s own eanai tateral. starting 
also from Toulouse, runs along tbe right bank, 
receives the Montauban (’anal, and spans several 
streams in its course, crossing tbe (laronne itself 
at Agen by a magnificent vnuluc.t, and returning to 
the river at Castets, after a total length of 129 
miles. The valley of the (Laronne is noted for the 
beauty of its scenery, but is liable to <lestructive 
inundations, the most memorable i>eiiig that of 
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187i>, wlion tiamaj'c* to tiio {imtuiiit of So million 
francs was caiisoil. 

<>aroiim% llArTic, a ilepartiuent in the south 
of Tranoo, oiiiluaciii*^ luntions of ancioiit Uascony 
anti LanjUMictloc, 1ms an flirt'a of 242S sq. m., aiitl a 
|Mip. ( ]S72) of 47Jl,.‘h52 ; ( 1901 ) 4.^9,799. It is waiorotl 
tlirouj;lMHit l»v llic (oiionno, from whicli it tlerivcs 
its nanio, ami within tho hasin of which it wholly 
lies. (h*cnpic«l iti tin* stnitli hy a hranclt of tho 
l*vront*an ran;;!*, the sh»po t)l the tlopartniciii ainl 
tin* course* of its .stif*ams arc towanl the north iiinl 
fiorth-caNt.. Apart from this southern mountainous 
rc;:ie)ii, tin* ilcpartiuont is hilly and fcriilo. The 
siul ill the valleys is remarkaldy productive, and 
lM*ar> heavy crops of wlioat, niai/e, flax, hemp, 
potatoes, and rape-seed. Oreliard fruits and chest- 
nuts are produceil in ahundance, and the annual 
yield of wine is about 20.000,000 irallons, two-thirds 
of\\hich is exjiorted. Mineral siuin^'s and baths 
are very pb^iitilul. The chief mannfaetures are 
woollen ami cotton fabrics, paper, ami barilware. 
The depart nn*nt is divided into the four arrotidiw*- 
ments of Toulouse, Muret, St (laudeiis, and Ville- 
fraiiehe, Vith Toulouse as eaiulal. 

4ilaroUe. See (iAiiiarnE. 

4irai*-I»ik<* a ^'ciius <jf bony lishes in 

the family Se.onihresociila*, not far from the true 
^likes I I^NOi-iihe ). They have loni^ bodies, and both 
jaws are prolonged into a slcmlcr beak, In^set with 
roughnesses ami widely s(*t tei.'th. 4’hey swim 
actively, with an nmlulatin.iL( motion, near the 
ftuifaee, and catch small lishes in their jaws. 4’lic 
common (iar-pike ( /i. rnltfitris or //. hrlottr) is 
frequent oil* Ilriti^h coasts, and is sometimes 
called t.Jreenbone, from the colour of the Iiotips | 
(especially aft (•!' cookiim ), (Jorebill, from its char- . 
acteristic beak, or Mackerel ^'uide, because it visits , 


traj'cdy, and to seo to ^n*t himself einployed in 
some translation, either from tho Latin or the 
French.’ Hut circumstances liroutjht (Jai rick’s 
le^al studies to nothing, and in 1738 he lM?camo 
a wine-merchant, in partnership with his eldest 
brother, IVter. >SamncI J^’oote in after years used 
to say that ‘he remembered (Jarrick living' in 
J)urliam Yard, with three qinarts of vine;^ar in 
the cellar, ealJin*; himself a wine-mercliant.* 
Coirriek, there is no donlit, alrecady bad the sta^O 
fever, and bis attention was probablv more taken 
lip with ]days and jdayers than witli business, so 
it is not siii]»risin; 4 : that in 1740 the ]iartnersbip 
was dissolved. ( larriek tln'ii devoted bis mind to 
prepariii;^ himself for bis intended profession, ami 
111 the Slimmer of 1741 made* bis first fijijiear- 
anee as an actor, lie did not venture at once 
to play in liOiidon, but went tbronjjfli a short 
j'robationaiy reason at ]])swieli, jdayin;^^ under the 
ii.amc of Lyddal. 1 1 is first part was Abnaii in 
Sontberne's which be chose because 

Aboaifs black face ilist^oiiscd him and ‘.^avo him 
•greater eonlidence. He subsequently ]dayed with 
f^reat sneeess several other ]»arts, inclmlin;:: Harle- 
quin. On 19tb t)clober 1741 be apjieared in 
Lomloii at the theatre in ( Joodinaii's I’ields, of 
wliieh bis friend Oilfard was mana^i'r. Jbidiard 
111. was Iiis lirst ebaracter, and bis sneecss 
was so ^reat Ibut within a few weeks (bo two 
patent tlu'aties were deserted, ami crowds (locked 
to flic unfashionable La.-' t end ]da\ bouse. Hut 
(looilman's Fields bad no lieensi*, so tin? mana/itus 
of Drury Jaine and (’ovent (larden set Hie law 
in motion and had the theatre closed. (Jarriek 
played at both the patent theatres, but ultimately 
settled at Drury Lam*, of which be beeaim; joint- 
natentee with James Lacy in 1747. rntil 1770 
lie eontinu(*d to direct (be leading' theatre, and 



O.^r-pike ( Bthnif riiltjarh). 


the coasts just before the inm’kerel. It is iisnally 
about two foot ill length, is often br<)u;;bt to the 
London marki.'t, and foniH a wholesome dish, in 
ilavonr somcwlia,f like mackerel. About fifty 
spe»i»*s are known from tropieal and temperate 
K<.*as, some twice as Ion;j as the Hritisb species. 
The yoiin;^' forms have at lir>t jaws of a normal 
si/e, ami in 'growth the lower outstrips the upper. 
The name tiar-pike is .-omelimeN applied to tin 
far-removeil (laiioid, liepidostens, or Hony Pike 
(q.v.). 

Iilarrett^ I’.LizAnKTii. Sec* Andkusox. 

Iiiai*rirk« Dwtl), aetor, mana;^er, and drama- 
tist, was liorn on 20tli Febniarv 1717, at Hereford, 
wln?re bis father, Pajitain IVter (larriek, was then 
stationed. Lichfield, however, was the home of 
the (rfirricks, and it w.is in the ^raniniar-seliool 
there that David reeeived the chief part of bis 
duef'ition, for be must liav«* been in bis nim*t(.*entli 
.^r twentieth year before be was ‘itmt to stinly 
Latin ami (Ireek under Samuel Johnson, at Kdial 
near Lichfield. His tuition by Johnson lasted for 
only a few niontlis, and its well known result was 
the settiri'' out of master and pupil toj^etlier, on 
the morning' of 2d Maredi I7J7, to journey to 
Ijondon ; (larriek to study ‘ matbemalies, and 
piiilosopiiy, and liiiiiiane learnin;/,’ with a view 
t<0 the bar ; Johnson * to try Ids fate with A 


j in that year In* r(*tired from the stai^e and from 
I niana^^ement, bis su(*cessor in the diroi'tioii of 
; (lie theatre beiti*,^ Kieliard Hrinsley Sheridan. 
Durin;;: this perioil (larri(‘k was himself the ^reat 
attraetion and played continually, bis only long 
rest being a trip to Hie Continc'iit from 17(1J to 
17 (m, at which time lie fanciisl that Ids jiopularity 
was in danger of dindidsbing. His fareweil 
j appearance was made on lOtli .lime 177(>, when 
In* played Don Felix in the comedy of The WtnKfrr, 
He died on 20tli January 1779, and was bnric’d in 
Westminster Abbey, where* a hideously theatrical 
monument was erected to Ids memory. A.s an 
actor, (larriek occupiers the first rank. At Ids 
coming the stage was given over to formality and 
tradition, but these disappeared before the new 
aetor whose leading eharaeteristie was naturalness. 
He possessed also the most astonishing versatility, 
j Iwing c?qiially at home in tragedy, conu^d}’, cir 
I farce — in T.ear, Don L'olix, or .Abel Driigger. As 
a man, be has been cliargc*d with ineaniiess, vanity, 
ami petty jealousy ; but Ids faults of character 
were grossly f3xaggerated by those who envied his 
fame, and they wi*re more than bal inccd by Ids 
many excellent qualities. Clarrick’s dramatic ]iro- 
diictioiis, .some forty in Tiiimbcr, are of minor 
import aiice, but some of Ids iiumevoiis prologues 
and e]dlogues are exijellcnt. (larric*k inarried in 
.June 1749 a good and exccjllent woman, Kva Marin. 
N’ioleJte, Hie celebrated ilancer. She long survived 
liim, dying in 1822, at the great age of ninety- 
seven. See Fitzgenahrs Ufe of Dnmtl (/a/VYc/v (18(j8), 
and that by .Joseidi Knight ( 1894). 

Iilarrisoii^ William Lloyd, joumalist and 
abolitionist, was born at Newburyiiort, Massa 
clnisett.s, December 10, 180.7. His lather wiw a 
man of literary taste and abilitv, but, falling into 
dissolute habits, desertcMl bis wife, who, to siipporti 
her family, had to turn jirofessional nurse. William,, 
who hail previously tried shoemuking and cabiiiett 
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inakinpf, was apprenticed to tlie printer of the 
N^whnnjintrt Heraltiy an occuj)ation winch f$nit(Ml 
hi« taste ; lie soon made liiinself masUn- of the 
mechanical part of the hnsiness, and when only 
sixtetMi or seventeen he^an to write for the llvmh). 

His eon trihul ions, whieli were anon vinous, were 
favouralily roeenved, and he soon eoniineneetl to 
send articles to the Sft/cni (tnzrffr ainl other ]»apers, 
drawing' the attention of political circles hy a 
series of articles under the si^rnatiii’C Aristides, 
with the view of removing the almost universal 
ajiiithy on the suhjeet of slavery. In 1824 he 
be^eanie editor of the and some of ,j. (i. 

ptM.nis weio acee]»t(*(l by him, i ur. mii.-M ^niii 

l\-, / 'T This renowned order of lvni;;hthood Wi 

5tT T r*"'' in IS29 he | Uy kj,,. K.i.vanl II L, at what exact d 

joined Mr liiindy at ]>altimoro in editin<^ the ' 

Genius of llnicrrsnl Kmnneipntioh. 'I’lie vi*;or- 
oiis exfiression of his anti-slavery views in this 
last ])€a]>er led to his iin])risonniont for libel, from 
w'hieh he was released hy Mr Tapnan, a ^'ew 


the exeeiitioner turned till its point entered the 
sjiinal marrow where it unites with the hrain, 
eaiisini? instantaneous death. In its primitive form 
it exactly reseiiihles the punishment of the bow- 
string in use <amoii^ JV^oliauimedan nations. — 
(iarrottiii;; is also the name yiveii in Britain to a 
sjieeies of robbery Avliieli became rallu'r common 
in the winter of 1802 G3, and in W'bieli the robl>er.s 
smhleiily eoirie behind their victim, and Jialf- 
strangle him till their purpose is ef lee ted. An act 
]»fissed in ISGS inn»osin;^ FlotTKini;: (*|-v.) as jiart of 
the penally wjus etreetive in speedily suppressing 
the otVeuee. 

€4artci% Tiik Most Nort.k 


OllPKn OF THE. 
as instituted 
date has been 
matter of dis]mte, but most probably on IStb 
.lanuary 1344. Kdward, having laid elaiiii to the 
French throne, assumed the style of king of 
France, lb* had been partially sueeessf il in his Hrst 
French eamiRiign, ami, meditating a second (*xpe<li- 
tioii, lie resolved toinslitute an order of knighthood 
in honour of his successes past ami to coim.*, ami as 
of rc‘war(liiig some of Ids mosi* ili^tin- 
nis. IJenee the colour of 
blue, the French liv 



York nierehaul, who ji.iid his fine, lie now pro 
pareil a series of einaiiei])ation lectures, siiijse- 

quetitly <l<>liv<-re.l in Now Vork nnd <itlier i.l.a<-«-K. , „f r,.wui-,lin}r so 

Ho rolumo.l t,., I{„st.,n, nn.l ,ii IKll start.-.! il,o 1 .-oana.los in Tirnn 

wit!,. .ut oapilnl .,r n naisir I tl,.- loin ol.oson ,v„s l.Ino, II, o l-ronoi, livorv 

with w l,i.-l, ins nan,,, is .nsepar.il.ly .Lssocato,!. an. ,„„i i|,e n.otto, Uo„i mit q„i m„l „ 

whicl. 1,0 .■ar,,.-,l on tor l„rlv-/ivo yoai-s, unlil (j.,.. ‘ DM.onon,-,-,! l.o l,c mI,o thinks ill of it ’); was 
s av.wy was ahohsl,.-.! in the nn.l.sl Staios. I-,,,- I wholhiw it api.lio,! to Iho K,o,„-l, os- 

tlio lust lo,y y,-,im the niail In-onohfc Inin.lrcls ot , ,,o.Iili..n or to Iho or.lor ilsolf. The t,a.lili.,n is 

lottcs to (.arrison, thro.itonino Ins ,issassinalion ,i„a (],„ ,vas 

f he ,ii,l not <lis.-oi,ti„no tins journal : 1 ho lo-n.s. , hy a tiivial in. i.lont. The <.'o,n,loos 

atnio of (. 00 ,- 0 , a oii,.,.,..l a ,owa,,-.l of o()(K> .h.lhirs i „f S,ili.shnrv .h-oi,,..-,! l„-r j-iirlor nhon ,la„t-i„o «j|l, 

to any ono who sl„.„l.l i.ro,so.a,to an.l h,m;tf hi,„ j t|,e kino. ui„| tl,o kin-t, ,.i,-ki„s< it no. lio.l it ronn.t 
to eonyn-.tion n, aooo,<la„.-o with » >o laws ,,l that his I,--: hut, oh.so.-vh,j{ tVo .,,„-o„s , jealous jflanoos, 
state; in I8.k, he was so,o,‘ely han.lleil hy a Itoston | Ik, icinmeil it lo its fair owner will, the leniark, 

the 
St. 

^ ys 

leeounled its especial imtron, so much that it ha.s 
I somelimes been called tlio ‘Order of St (ioorge.’ 

I By the original constitution the Knights Com* 

! panioiiH were to be twenty five in numb(*r (‘xelusive 
' (»f the sovereign, ami were to a‘<semble yearly mi 
the eve of St (5eoig»' in St (George’s Cbajiel, wliero 
; each was assigned a stall. Subsequent statute's 
autborised tbe admissinii into the order, in mhli- 
. lion te) tbe twenty-rive eonipaiiious, of foroignem 
I of elistinetion, ami such deseenelaiits of (leorge II. 

; (extemled tt) deseemlants of (Jeorge I. in 1831) 

! as should be elected, always excepting tbe Prince 
; of Wales, who was of necessity a countaidou ; also 
I of extra knight, s, wldeb Iasi, however, nave always, 
j on vacancies oceurriiig, been iiieorjmrateel inb) the 
1 number of tbe twenty-live eoin]>anions. 
i The habits ami ensigns of tbe onler originally 
consisted of the garter, sureoat, mantle, and 
homi, to wbieli were afterwanis added the collar 
and (jeorge, the star, and the under habit. 

This onlcr has, unlike all others, for its prinei- 
jial emblem neither chain nor badge, hut (lie 
fffttier, which, at hrst of light blue silk with tlnj 
motto sometimes set in ])earls, rubies, and diamomls, 
is now of dark-blue velvet about an inch wide, with 
the motto in gohl letters. It is worn on the left 
leg a little lielow the knee ; and when the sovereign 
is a queen, she wears it, as sovereign of 1 lie onler, on 
the left arm above the elbow. The statutes forbade 
the eonipanious to appear in public without it, 
yet in the elligios on tlieir iiionunients it is often 
wanting. The practice of surrounding the armorial 
insigrda of the eonipanious with the garter liej^an 
in the reign of Henry ; ami the lii’st sovereign 
on whose tomb this usage was complied with waa 
Henry VlJ. An enihroidered garter xvitli the 
. ^ ^ motto of the onler seems to have been formerly 

a brass collar was used, containing a screw, wliicli worn on the left arm of the wives of oompanions. 


isod the .American Anti slavery Society, of which 
he was aflc) wards president, lie vi.sited Kngiaml 
again, in the furtluTance of his anti-slavery opinions, 
in I81(i and 1848. Tlie diverging views of tlie 
anti-slavery party, as to whether a political jdat- 
forin .should he adopted, and as to tlie voting ami 
.speaking of Avomen, rent the body for a time, but on 
l.st January I8(i3 rjineoln’s proelauiatioii of freedom 
to the slaves as a military measure placed the 
civil struggle on an anti-slavery basis. In IStio, 
when (larrison’s labours had been completely suc- 
cessful, ami after the total abolition ot slaiery in 
the United States, bis friemls pre.seuted him with 
30,0(K) dollars ( i'(i(KK)) as a nieinorical of his services. 
In^ 1807 he was once more in Englaml, and enter- 
tained at a public breakfast in St .lames’s Hall. 
He died at New York, 21th May 1879. A bronze 
statue has heeii erected to his memory in Boston. 
Some Sonnets and other Poems hy him Avere pub- 
lished in 1847, and Selvetions from, his U'ritintjs and 
Speeches in 1832. See .lolinsoirs WUliani Ltoifd 
Garrison (l‘'^1^2); ll'i/iiam Lloyd' Ganri son: the 
Story of his Lifc. hy his children (4 vols. 1883 89) ; 
and poems to liis memory by both Whittier and 
LOAA’OII. 

Garrot* a name applied to A’arioiis ducks— e.g. 
to Fuiix clanynla niiit llarclda histrionica. See 
Duck, Wild- fowl. 

Garrotte (Span, yarrote^ ‘a^stiek or cudger), 
a mode of exeention practised in Spain ami the 
Spaiiisli colonics. Originally it consisted in sinqdy 
placing a cord ronml the lieck of a criminal, avIio 
was Hoate»l on a chair lixcil to a post, and then 
tAAdsting the cord hy means of a xf/e/,* ( Avheiiee the 
name) jnserte»l between tbe ]»ost and the back of tlie 
neek, till strangulation Avas pnidneed. /VfterAvarils 
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The manifold variafions in (he colour, form, and 
material of the maiitl(\ snrcoat, and under iiahit 
at dittereiiL tiin(*s nc(*tl not lx* described liere. As 
at present worn, the mantfe is of pnrpic velvet lined 
with wliile talfeta, having on the lett shonhler the 
Imd^r of the order, namely, a silver escutcheon 
charged with a red cross for the arms of St George, 
and encircled with the garter and motto, as in the 
annexed cut. In chai»tei-s it is worn over the 
uniform or court <hess. The surcont^ a short 
gown without sleeves, is nnule of crimson velvet 
lined like the mantle with white tatleta. The 
hood^ worn on the right sliouhler of the mantle, 
and now a meaningless appemlage, is made 
of the same velvet as the surcoat, ami simi- 
larly Iine«l. When it ceased to serve its original 
purpose of a covering for the head, a cap was 
iiitnxliiced in its place, which is iu»w ornamented 
with ostrieh- feat hers, ami in the centre of 
them a lofc'y tuft of black heron's feathers, tlie 
whole attached to the hat by a clasp of diamonds. 



Order of the Garter : 

Star, rollaraiid tieorKe, and (.Jartcr. 


The under hnhit, introduced by Gliarles IT., neci 
not be described in detail, and the costume is com- 
pleted In* white .silk bf)se and white shoes and red 
liecls. 'File garter wijni on the right leg is of 
wliite silver riband with a l.'irge silver rosette. 
The swonl is straight, of an ancient pattern with 
a cross-guard hilt, all gilt, the .scabbard of crim.son 
velvet. 

'File rollin' was introduced h^v Henry V'll., prob- 
ably in consideration of a similar ornament Ixung 
the }>rim'ip:il ensign of the (loblen Fleece ami other 
onlers iiisiituted in the ITitli century; hut it was 
lirst ordered to he worn in lol-i. It consists of 
twerity-siv pici-es in whi<*li interlaced knots of 
Cfirds alternate with double roses, each .surrounded 
with the garter and its motto, these ro.scs being 
alternately white within red ami reil within white; 
and pemleiit from one of the roses is the ft cortf e, 
or iigiire of St George piercing the dragon. The 
collar and (ieorge were appointed to he wtirn on all 
solemn feasts ; and provision wfis also made for a 
Ic'^ser ( Ieorge to he worn on other occasions attached 
to a <*.hain or lace of silk, for which w'as afterwanls 
substituted a dark-blue riband. Tlie lcs.ser George 
is .surrounded with tlie garter and motto. 


Ill respect that the mantle on wdiich are the 
arms of St George within tlie garter is only worn 
on special occasions, Gharlcs T. in 1020 introduced 
anotiior badge to he w'orii on the cloak or coat, 
in w'hieh the cro.s.s of St (ieorge (not in a shield) 
is surrounded by the garter, and, to make it more 
splemliil, ordered the whole to he surroundeil M’ith 
rays of silver. A\'hile the badge worn on the 
ordinary dress, popularly know’ll as the .vfo?*, is 
thus irradiated, that on the mantle has remained 
unaltered. 

On the oeeiirrenee of a vacancy, a chtapter (con- 
sisting of the sovereign .and six knights) is 
appointeil to meet, in w'liicli the new eompaiiioii 
is ele«*t<'il, the eh'ction being practically a form, 
ami the choice lying with the sovereign, 'riio 
knight elect, if at hand, appears and is invested. 
If absent, the gaiter and George .are .sent him by 
(Jartcr King of Arms. Tn case of a foreign juiiiee 
being elected, .some |H:rsoii of ilistinetion is sent 
along witli Garter to invest him. In later times, 
the ceremony of election has often been dispensed 
with, the investiture taking place privately, ,aml 
the ceremonies eonn(*eted with installation are now 
done away with. Fl.acli knight has his st.all in 
St (Jeorge’s Gliapei, Windsor; the knight elect 
used to get liis predecessor's stall, hut a .system 
of promotion lias latterly )x*cn introduced. 'Fhe 
garter-plates of the knights, containing their 
arms and style, remain permanently, and those 
]d.aeed there" in the nugn of Henry VII. rank 
atiiong the most valuable heraldic relics in 
Kurope. 

'Flic oflicc'i’s of the order arc the Frel.ate, who li.as 
alw.ays ]>een the lUslioj) of Winchester; the 
Gliailcellor, forim*rly the llishop of Salisbury, iiow' 
(in coiiseijucnee of "a change in the division of the 
rc.spcc(ive .sees) the lli.shop of Oxford ; the 
l»<‘gistiar, who is the Dean of Windsor; Garter 
King of Arms; and the Gentleman Usher of the 
lllaek Hod. 

Knights of the Garter ■write K.(J. .after their 
naim*s. 'Fhoiigh the military eliaraoter of this 
fr.atcrnity no longer c‘xists, it has retained till the 

I iresent ilay its lue-eiiiincnce among the orders of 
aiighthooil of Europe. For two centuries ]i.asl 
the twenty-Five companions have been almo.st 
cxidusively peers or the eld(*st .sons of peers. See 
Ashniole’s / inttitidlon. Lavs, and Crrr.monics oj 
Ihc Order of the (larfrr (1672); and Sir Harris 
Nicolas’ Hist or If of liritisk Ordcra of Kivif/hthood 
(1842). 

Iiiartlly Sir S.VMUKL, an emineiit physician aiul 
fair poet, w'as horn at How'Iand Forest in Yorkshire 
I in the year 1661. He studied at Pelerhouso, Cam- 
bridge, gr.'iduated M.L). in 1691, and next year 
I .'-eUletl ill Jjondoii, where he soon became famous 
-1 .a phy.sician ami conversationalist. In the year 
IJOO lie ilid himself everl.asting honour by providing 
Imrial in Westmiusler Abbey for the neglected 
Drydmi, and ]>roTjonneinga culogium over his grave. 
(Jn the accession of George 1. he was hiiighted and 
appointeil physician in ordinary to the king, .ami 
piiysiciaii -general to the army. He died in Tiondoii, 
January 18, 1718. G.arth is l'>e.st known in our liter- 
ary history as the author of The Disjjcnsarif (1699), 
a mock-heVoic jH>etical satire on those apothecaries 
.and physicians w'ho f)ppo.sed the project of giving 
, medicine gratuitously to the .sick poor. The poem 
was exceedingly popular, but has long since ceased 
1 to interest a reader, lii 1715 he published his topo- 
graphical poem entitled Claremont, in imitation (>f 
llcnham’s Cooper s Hill, and in 1717 he superin- 
teiidcd and contributed to a translation of OviiFs 
Metamorphoses by Addison, Pope, Gay, Congreve, 
Uowe, and other eiiiiiierit contrihutors. Garth is 
now^ interesting chiefly for his vemification os a 
connecting link hot ween Hrydeii and Pope. 
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Gartslierric* See CoATUKiixjK. 

Gas and Gases* Gas, a tcMiu njjplictl by Von 
Hcliiiont (1577-1644) to vapour not yet shown 
to be coiulensable, tantl ])ossibly su^^^ested by the 
Dutch cfceM^ ‘spirit,’ ‘j^bost.’ It now signifies 
eitlier ( 1 ) a vajxirous substaruM) not con<lcnsed into 
a liquid at ordinary terrestrial teni])cratures and 
pressures, or (2) one which at ordinary teinp<»ratures 
IS not condensable into a liijuiil by pressure «al<)nc. 
In both these senses, air under ordinary atnios])beric 
conditions is a ^as ; when cold eiiou^li it is not a 
jjas but a va])our, and j»resHnre alone can then con- 
dense it. Sulphurous acid fjjas is ordinarily j^jiseous, 
but it is a ‘ vapour ’ because ])re.ssure alone will con- 
dense it at ordinary teiiij>eratures. Above 30*62"* C. 
(87*07 V.) carbonic acid is a true j;as ; no pressure 
will then liquefy it ; but at 30*92" a pressure of 
77 atinospberes, and below 30*02" C. progressively 
stnaller pressures will condense it ; at and below 
that temperature ( Andrews’s Critical Temperature) 
gaseous carbonic acid is a ‘ vapour,’ condensable by 
])ressure alone. Saturated steam is, in the same 
sense, a permanent gas at all temperatures above 
720*0’ C. ; it cannot be liquelied by pressure unless 
its temperature be below that limit. The critical 
tern jieratu re for hydrogen is -240*4‘'(^. Hydrogen 
alone among gases resisted condensation till 1S98, 
when it was li(iuclie<1 at - 238' C. (Dewar), this 
result being followed in 1896 by its solidilication 
at -201" to -200" C. (Dewar). It bad been believed 
that Messrs Oailletet of Paris and llaoul Pictet 
«»f Geneva ba<l, in 1877, succeeded in condensing 
bydrtigen as well as all the other gases then 
believed to be non-condensable; but this on 
further investigation was found to be incorrect. 
Liquefied air was made a\ailable for various in- 
-lustrial uses -as a motor, for examjde, its expan- 
sion being utilised ; it is also sobl like oxygen in 
iron tubes. 

Gases have small <lensities : hydrogen has, com- 
pared with water, a density, at 6" C. and 760 mm. 
oarometric pressure (32* F. and ‘29*022 in.), of 
0*0000895082, and air a density of 0*(K)12932. 
Taking liyrlrogen as a standanl, oxygen is very 
nearly 10 times, nitrogen 14, air 14*47, carbonic 
acid 22 times as heavy. 

Gases have no free surface boundary, but occupy 
any space within which they may be con lined. Tlic 
smaller the space within which a given quantity of 
gas is coniiiico, the greater is the expansive pressure 
which it exerts on the walls of the coutaiiiiiig 
ves.sel ; api»roximatcly, for a given quantity at a 
given tem))erature, the pressure varies inversely as 
the volume (Boyle’s La\v, ISIariotte’s Law), or the 
pressure multi))lied by the volume gives a constant 
product : /n> = c. This law is fairly well obeye<l 
l>y such gases as air; but in all gase.s, other tiian 
hydrogen, it is observed that there is with pro- 
g’rGs.sively increasing pressures a fall in the value of 
the product /) r, wliicii attains a minimum and then 
rises ; ami even with hytlrogen the apparent excep- 
tion has lM3en removed by the labours of Wroblewski, 
who found that at very low temperatures the Stame 
phenomena were observed in that gas ; and that, in 
general, if we draw curves representing, for a series 
of ^asos, the respective pressures at which the 
minimal values of yj v occur at various temperatures, 
then if our diagrams are so plotted out as to re- 
present the respective tem])cratures and pressures 
in terms not of deforces or millimetres, but as 
multiples of the critical temperature (measured 
from - 273" C. as absolute zero) and of the corre- 
sponding critical pressure of each gas, the curves 
are, for all gases, the same. Under circumstances 
which are similar with respect to the cntical 
temperature and pressure, therefore, all gases 
behave similarlv in this respect ; and hydrogen acts 
at - 183'’ C. (tiie temperature of boiling oxygen), 


but not at - 103*5" C. (the temperature of boiling 
ethylene), like air and other gases at onliiiary 
teirestrial temperatures. Carbonic acid gas, in 
order to act likti hydrogen at - 103*5" C., must he 
at a toni])erature of about J‘287“ (.1 ; both are then 
at a t(mi]»erature about live times their respective 
critical temperatures, measured from absolute zero. 
WJieii tlie t(mi])erature of a given quantity of gas 
is altered, ilie juodiict // v is altered so as, £(» a lirst 
apiiroximation, to he iiroportional to the absolute 
temi>erature (-*273" (.\ 0' Ahs.). There .are, 

however, some ahiiormaliti(*s : kceji ilie pressure 
constant and let the voliime increase, .ami we have 
a certain coelliciont of exjwiiishm uiuler constant 
pressure, which is ajquoximately of the hulk at 
0" (’. f<»r each C. degrees of increase in temperature ; 
keep the volume constant and let the pressure in- 
crease, and we have a eoellieienl. of increase in <?x- 
pansive jiressure, M'liich ouglii to he the same and is 
very nearly the same as the ))revious cooMu ient ; hut 
nut exactly so. The former eoetlici(?iit is, except 
in liydrogen, a very little larger than the latter ; in 
the readily condensable gases the product /> v rises 
more rapidly than the ah.so1ute temperalr-e ; and 
with progressively ascending ]uessures, the rate 
of increase of p r itself rises more markedly in 
the easily eondensahh! gases than in air. Tliese 
piienomeii.a indicate the existence of iiitcr-molecu- 
lar foree.s between the particles of a gas, whicli 
manifest themselves the more cle.arly the nearer 
is the approach towards ]i(|nefaetion ; wlien thi 
liquid state has been reaehe<l tluu*e is cohesion 
within the liquid. Tlial gases are compressible by 
increase of pressiire above the atmospheric, as well 
as dilatable by diminution of pressure, follows from 
what has been said ; if the pressure he doubled thcj 
volume will he halved, ami vice vcrstl. When gjises 
are compressetl, work is done upon them, and the 
compresso<l gas tends to expand ; when the pre.ssiire 
is wholly or partly relieved, the gas exp.ands and 
floes work, as in the air-gnn or in comj)ressefl-air 
machines. Tlie i)res.sure at all ])oints in the same 
horizontal level is, or soon becomes, the .same ; 
whence, if pressure he* applied to one part of a mass 
of gas, the pressure is soon transmitted throughout 
the wlmle, and thus energy may he conveyed, even 
to considcnahle distances. The restitntioii-])re.ssure 
temliiig to cause ex]»ansioii is enual to the external 
pressure ap|)lied, and tlie coeliicicnt of ehistie.ity 
IS at all tempiuatures, provided tlnu'e is no change 
of tem]>ei*alure iluviiig tlie comju-ession, numerically 
equal to the pressure ; while if the compression 
could he so comluctcd as to allow absolutely no 
heat to escape, the elasticity, in air, would he 
iiuiiierically 1-406 times as great as the pre.«.sure. 
Through this elasticity of gases, local disjilace- 
nients set up wave-motions, which, imtstly in air, 
are the usual cause of sound. The spee<l of jiro- 
pagalion of such waves (unhamjicred by hounuary 
walls) is equal to the scpuire root of the quotient of 
the coellicieiit of eliLsticity ilivitlcd by the density ; 
and thus the velocity of sound is, within the same 
gas, imlcpendent of the pressure (for the ])ressure 
and the flciisity are directly proportiimal to one 
another). It is, however, directly proportional to 
{he Sfpiare root of the absolute temporaturo. 

Acconling to Dalton’s Law, when a number 
of gas(;s are mixed, each exerts ils own jircssure 
according to the quantity in which it is present ; 
this law is the less perfectly obeyed the nearer 
the gases are to their condensing temperatures, 
and the greater their mutual solvent action. 
\Viien a gas is greatly rarefied, a small mass 
holds possession oi a relatively great space ; such 
a space is called a vacuum ^ which in fact it 
is not, for two reasons — that the ether of space 
is not eliminated, and that traces of the gas 
(one hundrcd-niillionth of an atmosphere in the 
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Ih*sI viu’im) are always ivtaim*«l. If t wo ^ases be behaves like n liquiil film in reference to it. (iases 
olaeetl at iliiVerent levels in a vessel, even with the are also coinlensed on the surface of solids ; every 
li^^hter j^as uppermost, tlie\ will r.ioidly dilluse into solbl object bears a c.ondense<l film of air on its 
one anotlnu', and even if connected only by a lon^ surface ; some substances have enormous power of 
j^lass tube they will so(tp mix, and will not there- eondeiisat ion, notably cocoa-nut charcoal ( 11 iinter), 
after separatt*. Tins is due to molecular move- which absorbs 170 times its own volume of ain- 
ment, and <lnst partieh's are not appre<*iably trails- inonia, 01) of carbonic acid, 44 of water- vapour, 
ferred : tlins the dii.^l of a closet is not removed. This jiower is henelieially utilised in ehareoal 
ihonuh the jiir is reneweil, by oj)euin^ the iloor. resj»irators, in which oxy;;en and oxidisable j'ases 
If, Imwever, the two ^ases to be exehan;ie«l be of arc condensed toj^etlier and combine; and in 
Moiahly difrereiit densities, there may he a pressure 1 )rd»ereiiier’s hyilni^eii lamp, in which hydrogen 
resulting troin the teinleney of tlie lighter gas to phus uj>on ]daliuiiin black, ami is condensed so 
pass mere rapidly int<i the lieaN ier than the heavier r;iphlly (i>erhapK being oxhlise«l at the same time) 
«»ne travels into it. The rate of mixing by dilVusiou that the nbitiimin becomes incandescent tiiul 
between two gases is ineasuresl by their coeilicient ignit»‘s the liydrogeii jet. 

1)1 dilVnsivity, which is t<» he, experimentally found. 'I’lie superlieial film of air on solhls ]»hiys a part 
signiticanee of this eoellieient is that where in friction in air ; a peiidnlum has the aniplitudo 
we, adoj)tiiig a eoiisi^tenl system of units, say j of its swing slightly (finiinished by this friction : a 
emit imetre. gramme, and second, state in the sha]»e | waterfall ilrags air down ami is retanled by tJiis 
of a forrnnljK-the known laws of g.T.seons ditlu.sion- 1 fru*tional action; and llie examples of railway 
vi/. that (1) the ijuanlily of matter transferred j trains and eaimoii-halls will rea<lily (weiir. Tlio 
across any layer is inversely ]»roportionai to the j slide-valve of a steam engine is pn‘sse<l ii|»on l>y tho 
thickness of that layer, (‘J) that it is directly i»ro- j steam, and this gives rise to friction, 
portionai to tlie area cxiiommI, directly pro- . (lases art» in many eases soluble in liquids ; some 
portioiial to tin* tirinj taken, and also (4) to the I arc greatly so (aiimioiiia in water at 0' I04n’6 

diHerence of ilcnsiries on cither side of the layer - | vol nines ; at 20^ 004 \olnmes), some slightly 

wc may convert this formal statement of proportions , (Imlrogen in water alO' (\, O OllK) volume). The 
into a inimcrical identity by inserting tin. proper general rule is (Henry’s Law) that, at any given 
iinmerieal fnetor or eoellieient; thus if M be the ‘ teiiijierature, the, volume of gas dissolveil is eoii- 
iiumluM* of grammes transferroil, tth the area ex- ’ slant at all ]>ressnr(*s, so that the quantity of gjus 
po>ed in s«[. cm., r the thickness of the layer, t the tlissolved is proportional to tlie pressim* ; and on 
time, ami </ the dill'erenec of den.sitics, .Si is i»ro- j lilieiatioii from pressure some of the gas escapes. 

. I . ttft.f.tf , , , (th.f.ff , i This law is interfered with in most eases by the 

poitioiial to ^ , or equal to /t. , where | formation of chemical onnponinls (hydrates) lie- 

/.’ is the eoeilieierit of ditfnsivity. rJut /.* heeoinos ■ t'vemi the water and the gas dissohed. Again, 
a dill'eront immher when we change onr units of • when a mixture of gases is presented to a liquid, 
length or lime ; it varies numerically aec'ording to ; the general rule is that each is ilissolved in pro- 
tin* square of the unit of length, and inversely |»oilioii to the jiartial pressure exerted by it, eom- 
aeeording to the unit of time adopted, arnl hence oim*<l with its own speeilie solubility in the li(|uid : 
the eoidhcierit of dill'nsivity is nsnally staled as thus the small quantity ot air dissol\e<l in water, 
being so m.'iiiv s(|iiare centimetres per s<*t*oml. which subserves the respiration of aquatic life, 
Some numerical values for this eoellieient will he contains :)4 82 per cent, of oxygen instead of ‘20‘l) 
found inf Merk. Maxwells 7y/eo/7/q/7yeo/(ai»pendix). per cent., as air does, because oxy^nm is more 
I)ifriision in gases has also lKM*ri measured in ; -solnhle in water than nitrogen is. Where, how- 
anolher way. Hydrogen separated fnim the outer . evt*r, the gases have a mutual chemical m*tion, this 
air by a pl;tsler-of- Haris ping, escapes into the air I completely departed from. One eflcet of 

about four times as fjist as air trav(*rses the j»lng in i t^*c formation of hydrates may he that the gas is 
order ro gel into the hvdrogen. The law' is that ; not expellable by iMiiliiig : byilroeblorie acid gas is 
tlie rale of traversing the jdng is inversely pro- ; an examide : a certain excess of gas may be 1 1 riven 
portional to the sijnarc root of tbe density of the ! ott by heat, but beyond that the aqueous solution 
gn.s; or, in terms of the kinetic tlieorvof gases, it is j of hydrochloric acid distils over as a whole: ani- 
directlv proportional to tin? average \eioeitv of the moiiia gas or earhonic acid, on the other hand, may 
moleciiles of each gas. The rates at which gases ; l»e completely driven oil’ from water, any feeble 
will travm-se a single small ajiertun* ( * ellusion’ ) j hydrates formed being decoiiii)o.sed. (iases may, 
are, within the liinit.s of experimental error, in . it appears, dissolve gases ; uxygmi evolvial froin 
accoidaiice with the saiiK' law’. The rales at which , chlorate, of ]>olash may (Sehutzenherger) contain 
gases .-.lowly pass uinler i)n*.ssnre through extremely j chlorine iinrecogiiisahle by any chemical test until 
tine long tubes, or are ‘ transjiired,’ liavc no rela- . a red heat has been applied; and it seeni.s that 
lion to the dill'ii.sion or elbisimi rabvs ; the mass of j there is no ease of evai»oration without the vapour 
gas pas.‘»ifig pi*r .si‘cond varies as the motive pressure, | carrying oti some of tJie solids dissedved in the 
as the densirv, and invei.selv as the length of the evaporating liipiid, a )»hem)mcnon specially oli- 
tube, and also as a coemeierit of traii.spiration «crved in the case of homcic acid solvtions, and 

.special to e ach gas, and iirc?senling from gas to also in the case of coal-gas, wliieh may, especially 

ga.s certain eoiiieidenecs as vet nnexphiined (see 'vheii rich in the vapour of licjuid hydrocarbons, 
Orahanrs f'o//rr(t>f/ or .Miller's Cfumiml carry in lie h .solid naphthaline in a state of invisible 

'J’lm rate* is slow’m* the higlier the Musjieiision api»roximating to true solution, 
ten'ijier.'iture, but is indei»endent of the material of are to a certain e.xtent viscous; air or 

the tulic. steam in inotioii will drag the surrounding tiir 

W’heii gases are .separated hv ineinbranes, in along with it, and will thereby have its own motion 
wliieh thev are nm*»piallv soliilde, or for which tiheeked. Wave-motion set up in air may travel 
they have, unequal alliiiities, the dilbision rates are length its energy worn down into 

intc‘rtered with and heeoriie abnormal -e.g. henztd- heal throngh the viscosity of the air. Air is at 
vapour and air sf*parateil by a thin india-riihlier b*li' 0.^ about a liundre<l times less viscous than 

nieinhrnm* ; tiie henzol traverses, the air dotw not. water is, and at JKT (J. it is only about twelve 

Thii.s also earhoriie oxide, an extrenielv ]»oisonous times less vi.scous than water at that temperature, 
gas, m.a travcM.se red-hot cast -iron, a fa<T to he kept viscosity of any given gas, dynamically 

in iiiimi in referemre to overheated stovc?s. This is measured, does not vai-y with its density, 
due to solution of the gas in the solid, which <bises also possess a feeble power of conducting 
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Jioat )>y a kind of difrusion and redistrihutioii of 
€iicij;y"of licat-iuotinn. In Iiydro'^on a heated wire 
is very rapidly eooled ; in a h(?avier pis, less rapitlly 
so. Tlie eondnctivity of air, when the heal condne ted 
is roekoneil in units such that (Mieh will raise a 
cubic cm. of the substance (air) itself throuf^h 
one dc<(ren Ceiiti;,oade, is O 'ioO ; under similar con- 
ditions that of iron is 0’18,*{, and that of c«)pper is 
r077 ; so that the rate of propapition of thermal 
cllects in air is iiitei rnediate between that in iron 
and that in copper. This aj»)»arcntly hiyh rate 
is due to the small density oi air and to its low 
specific heat; and when we turn to the actual 
propapition of heat-enerpv as ilistinpiished from 
that of temperature, we find tlie eondnctivity <»f 
air, in this sense, to be only about one 20,OtK)th 
that of copper. 

(lases have as la rule small specific heat : air 
has at constant i»ressure a specific heat = 0*‘2y7.'», 
at constant volume, O'lfiSt ; that is, to liaise a 
pound of air I'", allowin;' it to expand, takes 
O*2.‘17o as much heat a‘< it would take to raise a 
pound of water, whereas if it be not allowetl to 
expand and thereby absorb enerpy, it will take 
only ()'1084: times as much, 'flie specific heat of 
pases is slatwl in tables with reference to ‘air = 
() ‘2‘{7.“)’ as a start inppoint ; an equal x^olmnc of 
liydro;j;en has a siiecilic heat at constant pressure 
-- ()*2.*i.l0, and, rou<;hly, equal volumes of all the 
Old in.'iry pises have eijiial thm'iiial capacities ; but 
ordinary vapours havi‘, volume for volume, much 
ereater thermal capacities than ordinary pises. 
Tlydro^^cn has a sjiecilic heat, weight for weight, 
3’()l{)() times (at I’onstant pressure) <*18 great its 
water; and it is the solitary exception to thestatt»- 
meiit that water has of all substances the highest 
specific heat. In general the specific heat of a gas 
at constant pressure is aliout 1*4 times its specific 
heat at constant volume ; in the latter ease no heat 
is absorbed in doing the work of expansion ag.ainst 
resistance, 'fhe, siK'cilie heat of gases rises slightly 
with incr<*asiiig teni|ierature (Slallard taml be 
(.Mifitelier ), and this becomes at furnace heats very 
well marked : at ‘JOtXJ' C. the sjieciliir heats of car- 
bonic acid and water- vapour are doulde, and those of 
nitrogmi, oxygen, and carbonic oxide about one and 
a half times' as great as what they are at *200’ C. 

Ditlerent gas(*s have diffenuit actions upon radiant 
heat and light ; they characteristically absorb 
special portions of tlie heat ami light s])ectruni, 
and tlins produce absoi'iition bands : the dark lines 
A and 11 seen in the .solar spectrum are traced by 
Egorolf and KhamantolV to tlie absoi’idive action of 
oxygen. In some gases the absorption is carried 
so far that the gas apiiears coloureil — e.g. chlorine, 
which is ycdlowish-green ; iodine va])our in com- 
paratively thill layers allows only red and blue 
light to pass, and thus appeal’s ]mrple ; in thicker 
layers only blue light jiasses. On the whole, how- 
ever, gases are jioor absorbents and correspondingly 
poor radiators : there is coniiiaratively little radia- 
tion from a llunsen flame. At the same time the 
radiation from an incand(^sce^t gas tends to be 
very precise in its freipiencies ; it tends to produce 
line-spectra as distinguished from the continuous 
spectrum proiluced by the mutually jolting particles 
of an incamh'seent solid. Each gas has its own 
index of refraction also ; oxygen has, for exaiiijde, 
as compared with vacuum, a mean iinlex at atmo- 
spheric pressure of 1 •000*27*2. In vaiiours the dis- 
persion IS gniat ; and iodine vapour strangely re- 
fracts red most ami violet least. 

In Electricity (q.v.) the diirorent gases have 
dillerent properties which sometimes present enri- 
OU.S anomalies ; air at ordinary pre.ssures is an 
insulator; warm air at rest is an insulator, but 
above a Bunsen burner it is u conductor ; at 
low pressures it conducts and glows while con- 


ducting ; at extremely low pressures it is again 
an in-siilator. Different gases .set up different 
potent ial-differenc(is between themselves and metals 
with which they may be in contact, as in gas- 
baitcvics, and tliev have different sjiecitic. induc- 
tive capacities.— Oxygen ib magnetic in the same 
sense as iron ; hydrogc*n and nitrogen are diamag- 
netic, and tend to lay themselves aeroiss the poles 
of a magnet. See also Matthu. 

Anai.v.sis of Oasks. — The gas is colleelod in 
small glass vessids, the coiiteiits of which, coiisi.st- 
ing of mercury, water, or air, are displaced by the 
gas to be amilysed. hor tbc best methods of eol- 
Icetiiig gases from mineral springs and waters, 
from volcanic lakes, geysers, or boiling springs, 
fnmi openings in rock.s, clefts of gl.u-iei-s, fnMiftce.s, 
lissure.s in volcanic craters, vVc., reforeneu may be 
mailc to Bunsen’s GasonK-tri/, franshited by Host ‘oe. 
Air is only used when a eoiisiderahle current of the 
gas to he analysed can he procured,.^ which may 
sweep out the last traces of air from tlie ct>llectiiig 
j vessel. Water often affeefs tin* compo>ition of 
mixed gases whicli it is atti'iiijitcd to jMillcct over 
it; for to vaiioiLS extents it ahsorl)s« among 
others, h\«lrocliloiic, h\driodic, hydrohromic, and 
! sulphurons ai‘id ga.ses, chlorine, snlnliurclted 
hyurogen, ammonia, lluoridc and chloiide of 
boron, methyl- and ethyl-amine, methyl cliloridc 
and methyl cthm*, cyanogen, and chlorine cyanide; 
and it decomposes silicon lliioiide with preciidta- 
tion of gelatinous silieii* acid. Mercury is gcniTally 
employiMl because it is inert to most gases ; hut it 
is attacketl by (“blorine, wliich it absoib.s. 

'fhere are two leading ])rinciples made use of in 
the analysis of gases. First, a given volume is sub- 
jected to a chemical reaction, which results in the 
vomf vasal itm of one of the constituents of the gase- 
ous mixture or comi>onml ; then by simple oliserva- 
tion, or from the known laws of ga.seons volume, 
it is determined Jiow great a volume of the origiiinl 
gas has disniipeared tlimiigh being amenable to the 
reaction employed, and, accordingdy, how great a 
{U’oportion of the constituent in r|ncstion was 
origin.illy prc.sont. In the case of air, for example, 
a measureo volume may he* exposed to tin? absorp- 
tive action of a strong alkaline solution of pyro- 
gallol ; the solution becomes dark ; the oxygen is 
absorbed ; the original volume of air is dimiiiislicil ; 
the lo.ss of volume is ascertained, and represents 
llie quantity of oxygen originally jncsont in the 
measured volume of air. (.)r again, if the mixture 
of gases bo a somewhat more complicated one, as, 
for example, a mixture of carbonic acid and oxide, 
oleliaiil gas, and oxygen, the various absorbent 
reagents ainuopriate to each constituent may he 
successively introduced, and the snccessiie sliiink- 
ages noted by rcmcasuremcnt at the oiiginal tem- 
perature and pre.ssure. A few drops of a .solution 
of canstie potash will in this way take up the 
earhonic acid ; iiyrogallol will take n]» the oxygon ; 
iiiihydrous sulphiiric. acid dissolved in oil of vitriol, 
and inlnxlnced on a coke-pellet, will slowly take 
lip the oleliant gas, and the snl])hnrous acid and 
anhydrous snlphurie acid vai»our, which contamin- 
ate the gas after this reaction, may he removeil by 
caustic potash ; and carbonic oxide may be absorbed 
by means of a solution of cuiuons cliloiide (pre- 
pared by leaving coiqxT turnings with a .satiinile<l 
solution of cupric chloride in a stoppeieil liottle for 
.some days), which will take it ni> in about ten 
minutes. The principal alisorptioii reagents lire ( 1 ) 
caustic pota-sh solution, which absorbs sulphuretted 
hydrogen, hydrochloric, earhonic, sulphurons, and 
other acid gases, chloride and Ihiorhie of boron, 
and chlorhle of cyanogim, and deconij)osc.s silicin- 
retted hydrogen with evolution of 4 volumes of 
liydrogen ; (*2) dry caustic jiotasli, which acts like 
the solution, but more slowly, and also absurns 
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water* vapour ; (3) alooliolie solution of c.austie 
])otash, wliicli also al»surl)s l)isii]i>liide of carbon ; 
(4) alkaliiiLsed solution of i>yro^allol — oxygen ; (5) 
phosphorus - -oxygen ; ( h ) cuprous chloride dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid — oxy*;:!}!!, carlnHiic oxide, 
acetylene, and allylene ;*(T) tlie same dissolved in 
ammonia, which absorbs also the hydrocarlsms of 
the olcline series; (S) dilute sulphuric acid — 
ammonia, methyl amine, and other amines; (9) 
stron;' sulphuric acid —water, alcohol, methyl ether, 
)roi»yleue ami its liomoio«,mes ; etliylene slowly, 
lytlro^^eii and marsh ^^as not at all ; ( 10) Nortl- 
idiuseii sulphuric acid, which absorbs the olelines, 
not hydro|^en or the marsh-^as series; (11) con- 
centrated ajpieous solution of sulphate of iron, 
which absorbs nitric oxide ; (12) bromine, which in 
presence of water acts like Nonlhiiusen sulphurh 
acid; (13) sulnhur, which absorbs sulphuretted 
hydn)^en, sulphurous acid, ainl bisulphide of 
carbon; ( 1 k) chromous sulphate, to which am- 
iiionium chlorhle and ammonia have been addtnl, 
absorbs oxygen, nitric oxitb.-, acetylene, ami ] 
allyleue ; ( lo ) alcohol absorbs chlorhle of c.yano«'en, 
methyl uhloride, methyl ether, and cyanogen ; ( lt>) 
mercuric oxide— cyaiio;'en ; (17) lead acetate — 
snlphuretle<l hydrogen; (IS) lead peroxide - sul- 
phurous acid. Analyses conducte<l by the aid of 
such reajionts are direct ; ami on the same princijde 
f observation of shrinkage we may also employ 
exphision-reactions. Tn the case of air we take a 
measured volume and add to it tabout half its bulk 
of hydro;^en, observing preciselv what volume we 
adtl. In this case the gratluateil tubular vessel, in 
w hich the gas is contain(*d, has two platinum wires 
fused into it so as to aj)proach one another within 
the vessel ; our vessel is then called a Emliometer. 
An electric spark is nimlo to leap jicn»ss the 
interval betw('en the two wires ; an exidosion 
occurs ; j)art of the hydrogen of the mixture com- 
bines with the whole of the oxygen ; presently the 
arpinous vajKUir forme<l condens(‘s, ami the volume 
of the mixture becomes, at the former tempera- 
ture ami pressure, considerably less than it w’as 
before the explosion. The shrinka^'e is measured ; 
the gas which has disappeared consiste<l, for every 
three volumes, of two of hydrogem and one of 
oxygen. One-third of the shrinkjige*, therebire, 
represents the amount of oxygen present in the air _ 
acted upon; find in the case of air the balance ofj 
the original volume is taken (if tin* air had been | 
frceil from moisture find carbonic acid) as consist- 
ing wholly of nitrogen (including argon). In luorej 
omplicated mixtures the explosion reactions lead 
to more complicated ju’ooesses ami calculations. 
For examph*, if we have a mixture of hvdrogen, 
methane, cjirl)onic oxide, and nitrogen (w fiich cor- 
responds to coal-gas tluit has been pjisscd through 
potash solution and has stood over strong oil of 
vitr’ol), we first explode a known volume of the 
mixture with an excess of oxygen. The shrinkage 
is observed, and then jiotash soluthin is introduced 
in onlcr to remove the carbonic acid formed by the 
combustion of the methane and the carbonic oxhle. 
The nitrogen alone now* remains, together wdth 
the excess of oxygen ; and the amount of the 
latter is determined hy another explosion with 
hydrogen, whemre the amount of nitrogen may be 
<letennined ; and from this we find the volume of 
combiistihle gfis originally i>resent in the mixture. 
We now know ( 1 ) the volume originally used ( A ) ; 
(2) the volume of comlmstihle gas therein con- 
tained (H); (3) the contraction of volume cm 
explosion (C) ; and (4) tin; volume of carbonic acid 
generated on exjilosion ( D). We also know' that 
w'hc;n hydrogen is exploded with an excess of 
oxygen the comhnstion of one volume of hydrogen 
causes the condensation of volume of the 
niixluie ; that the combustion of 1 volume of 


carbonic oxide similarly causes a shrinkage of 
i voliime, and the ])roduction of 1 volume of 
carbniiic acid ; and that the comhnstion of 1 
volume of methane (light carhiiretted hydrogen, 
marsh gas, Flf^) produces a shrinkage of 2 volumes 
junl the formation of 1 volume of Clk,. Hence we 
lind that the shrinkage C is made n])of the original 
'“-volume X U, jthis the (X)- volume x J, 
the (“Il^-voliime x 2 ; and that the carbonic acid 
( — D) IS equal to the CO-voliime plus the CH.j 
volume ; and if w'e set down these statements 
algehiaioally, w'riting w for the original volume of 
nitrogen, .r for that of hydrogen, ?/ and z for those 
of carhonic oxitle and niarsh-gas, w'e have the 
equations A — ir -\- x f y + z ; 11 = x + y + z ; I.) 

= 1/ z : and C = 2 ^ which x, 

y, z may he readily found and thereafter reduced 
to percentages. If any of these quantities, </•, x, 
l/t Zf be found equal to 0 (or to a small negative 
<niaiitity), the corresponding gas is not present in 
llie mix t tire. 

The a]>paratiiH made use of varies from a sinqde 
gradualeif tubular vessel to the more elaborate 
coni]>ensatiiig aj»j)aratus now' in use. The t)bjeet 
of coiiipeiisatiim is to (uiablo the volume of the ga.s 
to bo ascertaiiUHl without 
calculation for corn'd ion. 

We may refer by way of 
illustration to "the " a] 
paratiis of Frank land and 
Ward, which is fully cx- 
plaimMlinWiIliams’i/^//a/' 
hooL‘ v/C/tnniraf Man ijm- 
lnlion^ as w ell as in Messrs 
FVaiikland and AVard’s 
memoir in the Qmtricrly 
Jounud of tha C/icmiml 
Sovittif. ^\’e take as an 
examide an cx])losion* 
analysis of atmos]>heiie 
air. ' A few' ( three or four) 
cubic inches of air, freed 
from carbonic acid, having 
been introduced into the 
lube, 1, it is transferred 
into F for measiiremeiit 
by opening the coedvS, 

/, /', and placing the tube, 

F, in connection with the 
exit-pipe, h; the trans- 
ference can be assisted, 
if necessary, by elevating 
the mercurial trough, C. 

(The jiart marked h in 
the ligure is merely the 
tubular W'ell of tbe*^ mer- 
curial trough, (^) When 
the air, follow eil by a f(;w' 
drojKS of mercury, lias a, a trip«Ml, with levdUnR 
j»assed coni]detely into F, “ " ' ' ’ 

the cock, /, is shut, and/ 
turned, so as to connect F 
and II witli //. Mercury 
is allow’ed to How out 
until a vacuum of two or 
three inches in length is 
formeil in li, and the 
metal in F is just below 
one of the graduated 
divisions ; the cock, /, is 
then reversed, and mer- 
cury veiy gradually ad- 
mitted from G, until the liighest point in F exactly 
corresponds with one of the divisions upon that 
tube ; we w'ill assume it to be the sixth division, 
there being ten divisions in all. This adjustment 
of mercury, and the subsequent readings, can be very 



srrews ; iu>, a vl* . _ 

lar, to which is altaclicd 
C, a mercurial t/onph, mov- 
able hy a rack and jdnion, 
rta; J)l), a gla.ss cyliiulcr, 
30 inches lon{?, with an in- 
tenial diameter of 4 inches, 
oontainiiiK three tubes, F, 
G, il, wliie.h eommiMiiento 
with one another, and with 
the cxit-pi]»(*, /t, by the ap- 
fiaratns K/K. Tlio rest of 
the tiKiire will be sunicicntly 
intelligible from lliedescrip- 
lion Kiven in the text. 
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accurately made 1)y means of a small liorizorital 
telescope, placed at a distance of alioiit six feet, and 
sliding; on a vertical rod. The liei^^lit of the mer- 
cury in H must now be accurately determined ; 
aiKl if from the numher thus read off the height 
of the sixth division above the zero of the scale in 
II is deducted (the scale on H is not marked in 
the figure), the remainder will express the true 
volume of the gas, no corrections oeing required 
for variations of temperature, atmospheric pres- 
sure, tension of aqueous vapour, &c. 

Hydrogen, in the proportion of half the volume of 
the air used, must now be passed into I, ami from 
thence into F, when the volume of tiie mixed gases 
must be .again determined as Ixifore. An electric 
spark must now he passerl through the mixed gases 
in F by means of the platinum wires at m (near 
the top of F). A slight explosion occurs, after 
which we observe a considerable contraction in the 
volume of the mixed gases, and one-third of this 
shrinkage represents the volume of oxygen. 

The objection to this kiml of gas-analysis is its 
comj)arat.ive slowness. When we wish to control 
the process of coal-gas-making, it is necessary to 
collect a series of specimens during the progress of 
the de(‘om])ositioTi, but the results of gas-analysis 
are rarely available witli useful expe«lition. Where 
it is sudicient to trace up one special constituent, 
such as sul])huretted hytlrogcn in coal gas or car- 
bcmic acid iu ventilation-experiments, results of 
coTishlerable value may be attaine<l by piissing 
known volumes of the gas through a known quantity 
of a test-liqui»l, or .shaking it up with it, and measur- 
ing by filnftnm the amount of the reagent un- 
allecled by the particular constituent of the gas; 
or, more rapidly, by the gradual addition of one to 
the other until the mutual reaction cease.s. For 
instance, KX) cubic cm. of crude coal-gas may 
have successive instalimiiits of a dilute solution of 
iodine of known strength brought into contact 
with it; when the reaction ceases the i<Mline solu- 
tion ceases to be tlecolorised by the sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and if starch he present a blue tint will 
be struck. 

Cilas, Li(;htin(1 and TTi:\TrN(j llv, depend 
mainly on the ])r(*sonce of gaseous heavy hydro- 
carbons in the gas. I’uni hyilrogen and eve»i pure 
methane give no light, and, volume for volume, 
they give little heat, though their tlamesare llames 
of high tcm])erature. Wh<*n illuminating gas is 
ignited it burns with a tlame which is luminous 
for two reasons : (1) the hyilrocarbons form acety- 
lene, which upon becoming highly heated decom- 
poses explosively with a bright Hash; and (2) the 
liydroearnons are i)artly decomposed, and leave 
highly carbonaceous molecular resi<lues which, 
becoming highly heated in the llame, incandesce 
and become luminous. T. Coal-gna is produced by 
the simple ilistillatioii of dry coal. Anthracite 
coal is unsuitalile; brown coal ami lignite are 
unsatisfactory : the greatest yield of the best gas in 
obtained from highly bituminous coals, although 
these are expensive' ami leave ris residue inferior 
coke, mainly a.sh ; pra<^ti(!ally the most useful gas- 
coal is that which will, citlnu’ alone or mixed 
with bituminous coal, yield a fair quantity of 
good gas ami leave good coke in the retorts. The 
very highly bituminous coals are only use<l for mix- 
ing witli ordinary coal : tlie ordinary bituminous or 
cannel coals arc sometimes u.sed, especially in Scot- 
land, for making richer gas of 25 to 30 candle- 
>ower (in standard burners burning 5 cubic feet per 
lourj.but are usually mixed with onlinary c<ial with 
thp view of improving the coke produced. The 
ordinary caking coals of the north of England are 
mainly ’used in England, mixed with a jiroportion 
of cannel or of higlily hitiiminous coal or sliale in 
order to improve the gas, which is generally siip- 
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plied with an illuminating power of from 16 to 20 
candles. The gas-coal u.sed on the Continent is iiiter- 
meiliate between caking coal ami cherry coal, and 
gives gas of from 12 to 17 candles. By hitiiniimms 
coal is not meant coal vhich actually contains 
hltiimen, hut coal which contains curlmn and 
hydrogen in a proportion suited to the formation 
of heavy hydrocarhons when the coal is exposed 
to heat: no bitumen can he dissolved by alcohol 
out of a so-calle«l bituminous coal. The pro- 
portions of hydrogen and oxygen to the car- 
bon in various materials is shown in tlio fulloiving 
table : 


CurliDii, 


Oxygen, 

Hyilro. per 

Oxy. per 

lier evut. 

imi i-eiil. 

|H*I' ITIlt. 

100 1- ■ 

... 

French aiithracito 

0-1 

1-10 


IG 


Glaiiior^'an anilir. . 

91 5 

3*5 

•i-G 

3-8 

2^ 

XewcasUft «as-coal 

82-1 

&‘3 


G-4 

0-0 

Wii^aii caiiiiMl 

70-2 

G1 

7-2 

7 7 

9 1 

lio<;lioa<l niiiiiM'al . . 

C3 03 

8 '8(1 

4-70 

13-8 

7-4 


The hydrocarhons which cn.ahle the gas to give 
a lumitioiis llame depend for their format ion upon 
the presence of hydrogen : oxygen, on the ouier 
hami, is detrimental ; it takes up hydrogen to form 
water, and with carbon it forms carbonic .j id ami 
carbonic oxide. Anthracite distilled gives no use- 
ful result; Newcastle gas-coal gives, p(?r ton, a little 
over 10,tXK) cubic feet of gas, of an illiiiiiinatiiig 
power ranging between 14 and 2t) eaudles ; Scotch 
cannel, 10,601) feet, of 30 candles ; Scotch lioghead, 
ilistilled alone, 13,000 feet, of 40 candle, or ir),iK)() 
feet, of 35 candle; ami Australian Boghead, 14,0<K) 
feet, of 50 candle-gas. These are giv<?n merely as 
typical examples; the results vary greatly aeconl- 
iiig to the temperatures employed and the duration 
of the exposure to heat. Noveastle cannel coal, 
for example, if distilled between 750 and 800^ F., 
yields, per ton, 68 gallons of crude oil (whereof may 
l)e rec’overed -parailiii sj>irit about 2 gallons ; lamp- 
oil, 22A gallons ; heavy oil and ]>arattiu, 24 gallons), 
1280 lb. of coke, ami only 1400 cubic feet of gas; 
whereas, w'lieu it is distilled for gas in the usual 
way, it yields, besides the eoal-gas, IS.J gallons of 
eoal-tar (wherefrom 3 ]»iiits hen/ol, 3 pints coal-tar 
naptha, and 9 gallons of heavy oils, na]>litlia.line, 
iSre. ), and 1200 Ih. of coke. Ibotraeted distillation 
at high heats causes the evolution of hydrogmi 
rather than of liytlrocarhous ; Idgli heats in general 
cause the production of vidalile rather than of e»ui- 
I tleiisahle hydrocarbons, and this results, if iiot> carried 
to excess, in a decided advantage viz. that the 
g.‘is produced, tlanigli of lower quality than the 
smaller quantity proiluced at low lieats, i.s greatly 
less liable to lose its illumimitiug pow'cr by eomlen- 
satioii and <lej)ositioii «»f hyilroeaibDUS on the way 
to the consuiin'r. Very roughly, the candle-power 
is, within a limited range, inversely proportional 
to the numher of feet of gas made (at a given 
temperature) from a given f|uautily of eoal. Tims, 
if a ton of coal give 1D,(K)d cubic feet of 15^ camlle- 
gas, then, if tlie distillati«»n be protracted so Hint 
10,500 feet are ]>rodueed, the camlle-]>ow’er will 
sink to 15. Tief trunk eahm bites the percentage 
conqiositioii (in volumes) of the gas wliieli comes 
otr in successive boui*s thus : 



let hour. 

Sil hour. 

3(1 hour. 

4ih hour. 

Mh hour. 

Ilonvy hydro-! 

c.arbons ] 


12 

12 

7 


M.'irsh-jpis 

82 

72 

58 

56 

20 

ltY«lrii"t*ii 


8'8 

IG 

21 3 

('.0 

CarlMjiiio uxlile . . 

'3-2 

10 

12-8 

11 

10 

Nitrogen 

1-8 

6 -3 

1-7 

■1-7 

10 

Relative volmnea 

1 

0-GS3 

0 3S7 

0105 

.. 


Distillation is thus after the fourth hour practically 
disadvantageous to illuminating power. 

The products of distillation of eoal, as usually 
performed in gas-works, are very numerous. The 
principal of them are marsh gas, hydrogen, carbonic 
oxide, carbonic acid, nitrogen, oxygen, sulphuretted 
hydiwen, ammonia, hydroeyanic acid, bisulphide 
ol carbon, and other organic sulphur compounds; 
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aqueous vapour; ethyliMie, propylene, Imlylene, 
acetylene, ilitetryl, auil allylene; eaproyl, eapryl 
anil nityl liyilriiles; eapro^\lene, oniantliyfene ; ben 
zo), toluol,' xyb»l, eyinol ; paralliii, iraphtlialine, 
anthracene, chrysene, p#ene ; acetic acitl, carbolii 
aciil, cresol, phlorol, ro.si»lic aciil ; aniline, pyriiline, 
picolin, ainl several other nitrogenous alkaloiil sule 
Btanccs : with some hydrochloric and sulphurous 
acids. These substances have very dillerent vola- 
tilities and solubilities; a largo number of them 
may be separa^eil from the gas by mere cooling, 
ami together these forni roul-Uu\ which is a black 
viscous liqiiitl, sp. gr. O'D.S (from eannel) to l*Io 
(from ordinary coal), the yield of which is, from 
coal, up to 1‘2 gallons, and from canncl up to 17 
gallons per ton tlistilled, the average yield being 
scarcely II gallons. I»y careful distillation coal- 
tar yields successively the following products, the | 
percentages of which vary \\idely in ditrerciit gms- ' 
works; 2-4 per cent, of water, ammonia (which 
may he extracted from the tar hy cold water), j 
ami volatile hydrocarljon vaimurs ; 1*5 ti> Hi per i 
cent. t>f^ liglit oils, including car!)olic acid; 20 .*k> 
per cent, of heavy oils (creasote oils); 10 20 per 
cent, of anlhraoeiie oils, and a resiiluo of 2S 04 
per cent, of ]>itch. The icaM)u of this wide ran;;e 
of variation in the tar lies partly in the nature of \ 
the coal u.se«], the temi»erature of lUsiillation (the j 
higlier the heats the. thicker the tars), and partly j 
in the mode and temperature of coiidciisatiou. 

.\ftor the tar has been nu)stly dcpositeil the 
gas is washed with water, which is coiiveited into 
amiiiouiaeal li(|uor, eoiitaining ammonia, carhimate 
of ammonium, s\ilpliide. of ammonium and .some sub 
phite, chloride, and siilpliocyaiiido of ammonium, 
and salts of nitrogeiious alkaloids. .Vfter being . 
cooled ami washed the gas still contains carbonic 
ticid, sulidiuri‘tlcd liydrogen, .some liydrocyiinic i 
acid, and .some bisulphide of carhon, and oilier 
sulphur coMijioiiiids. Slaked lime, imdstened .so 
as to form a porous mass, will absorb the carbonic ] 
acM or sulphurelted hydrogen, hiii not the liydro- 
eyaiiic acid and hi'^ulphide of carlion .so long as 
there is free carbonic acid present. (J.xide of iron 
ah-,f)rb.s H.jS, l>ecoijiing sult>hide; ami this, when 
re-exposed lo tlie air, is re-oxhllseil, lheo.\i«le being 
regenerated, while free .suli»hur is formed mi.xe«l 
with the oxide ; llie oxide may he u.sed over ami . 
over unlil the percentage of free sulphur rises to ; 
50 or 5(3, after whicli the oxide is ‘ .spent,’ ami is | 
tran.sferred for the ."ako of its sulphur lo the iiuinu- 1 
factuiiug ehemi.st. S])eiiL oxide also iroiitain.s ; 
Hru-ssian blue, or feirocyaniile of iron, l’’e-Cy|j<; ! 
this, together with .suljdiocyaniile of irdii," i.s | 
formed from the hydrocy.uiic acid. Further, the ! 
free suliilmr in the oxide arrc.sts bisulphide of | 
carhon and other sulphur (rompoumls. The le- • 
gencratii)!! of the o\i«Ie can he, Inought about I 
by ailmilting a jicrcmilage, .say 2, of air into the j 
gas stream. The oxygen of ilie admitbsl air is I 
taken up in coiiiiuuoiis regeneration of the purify- 
ing oxide. The ilisadvanlage of tills i.s that the 
residual nitrogen of the air tells against the illum- 
inating power of the gas ; but iccently, since tmre 
oxygen has be-come cheap, oxygen gas alone luis f»een 
employed with very favoiiralde results. One result I 
of continuous rcN ivication is, that the evil smells 
ass<iciated witli the. opening of jiuriiierM have beconm 
unfamiliar in most work.s. \Vhen eonlimiou.s re- 
generation is nvsorted to, the oxide doe.snot b**eome 
8{ient until it contains a con.^idcn-ably higher per- 
centage (as much as 7.3) of .sulphur. Iron oxnie, 
Iiowever, does not remove carbonic acid, ami Mr | 
It. II. Fatterson showed that complete i>urificatior 
might be secured by removing (1) VA)^ by means 
of lime, (the carbonic acid liaving a stronger allinity 
for lime than sulphurelted hydrogen has, is retaineil 
in the lirst lime purilier, wliilo II., S either p*i.sses 


on directly or i.s driven oil hy the .succeeding C(b 
from any temporaiy lodgment it may have gaine(i 
in the lir.st purilier); (2) II.^S hy a second lime 
purilier, the resulting snliihkfc of caleiuin uniting 
with the bisulphide of earlion to form thiocarbonate 
of calcium (C'aS -(-(‘So^tbaCS^, analogous lo car- 
I honale of calcium, Cal?! b), or rather a basic com- 
, )»ound (bi(.‘S;.,CaH/\,,71Iyl.), and also with other, 
siilphoearbon eompoiunls ; and (3) if ncces.sary 
; any remaining II.^S may he taken up by iron 
oxhle. In 1S8S-S9 Mr Valon found that if 0 6 
jier cent, of oxygen be .added to crude gas, .and if 
Iiiiu5 be used .alone as the purifying .agent, tliere is 
etiiiiplcle and simultaneous leinovaT of the c.arboiiic 
; acid, sulpbun'tbMl liydrogen, and sulpliide of c.ar- 
lion, the sulpimr being separaled in the free state 
and the gas lime priMliiced being entindy devoid 
of smell ; while, owing lo complete .separation of 
the earbonii? acid .and throngli not introducing 
nitrogen, the light ing |»ower of the gas is at le.ast 
JA candle better than when iron oxide is employed 
aroiie. 

I’urilietl gas contains, in percentages by volume ; 

roiitiiKiii OiiH. iiiii'l n.'Sk On«. 

Heavy liyjlrocarbons ;‘.'S 13 24*5 

.‘J'.i-.i .M) .'iS'4 

lly.lniliiMi 4ij 27 7 10-5 

t^arbouie oxi.to T'S ij’S C li 

t'arboiiic uc'hl 0*1 

Xi(lo«;eil 0*j 0‘4 

A4110UU.S vjii>oiir 2 2 

London canncl gas is no longer m.ado ; and true 
l>ogheml mineral is no longer obtained in (ireat 
Ihitain, tboiigli laige (luantities of .an equivalent 
.sub.sj.aiiee are now .sliipiied from Anslralia. 

When coke is made in .a beeliivo oven, the gas 
cvolve<l is largely eontaniinale<l with nitrogen ; but 
ulien coke is m.ado from moderately bilnminous 
coal in a l>y products oven, the gas produced is 
jir.aclically equivalent to a somewhat poor eoal giw 
or to a Hell fuel gas. Ft is understood that the 
maniifaetiirc of this hy-prodnets coke-gas is likely 
lo he nmleriaken on a large se.ale in Massachusetts 
;Lnd at Filt.sbnrg, where llie supply of natural gas 
.show.s symptoms of exhaustion. 

The illumin.aliiig power <lcpend.s on the ‘heavy 
liydrocarhoiis;’ of these heiiztd is the most ell’ective 
(.'{ parts of it being equal lo 25 of ethylene), .and in 
or»liii.ary English gas is present to the .amount of 
from 5 to 10 giaiiis per cubic foot, while ethylene 
ami j)ropyh‘iie are together from four to twelve 
limes that ijuantity. If carbonic acid, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and nitrogen be .absent, the heavier gas 
i.^ generally the richer, though a high percentage of 
carlionic oxide m.ay also make a gas heavy. The 
s[»ecilic giuvity of coal-gas is from 0*4 to 0*55 (air — 

J 'OO). There are two rongli tests for the value of 
gas ; (1 ) its diirahility — i.e. the time taken to bum 
1 cubic foot of gas ill a jet of 5 iiielies high ; ibis 
ranges from 50' 40" for English caking co.al gas, to 
.SF 22" for Hogliead gas; (2) the percent. age of 
volume wliicli is eondcuKsed by eblorine or broniim', 
wliicli att.ack the heavy hydrocaihons. ,lf,«-ny 
c.irhoiiic .acid remain in the gas, it will diininisli 
tlie illumin.aliiig power .about one candle for every 
I per cent, of carbonic acid. If gas be mixed with 
air the illnniiiialing power ini»idly falls off; with 1 
per cent, of air, the loss of lighting-power is 6 per 
cent. ; with 2, 1 1 ; 3, 1 8 ; 4, 26 ; 5, 33; 10, 07 ; 20, 93 per 
cent.; 45, total lo.s.s of lighting power. Ordinary 
gas mixed with more th.an 4 and less tlian 12 times 
its hulk of air is explosive ; most so when mixed 
with 8 volumes of air or somewhat more (up 
to 11 volumes) if tlie gas be richer. Alone, it is not 
explosive. For aseerl.aining the illuminating pow’cr, 
th«5 Bunsen )ihotometer (the open OO inch Bunsen- 
Lethehy jiholomcter, or tlie enclosed l(X)-inch Evans 
photonietcr) is generally employed. In this, at one 
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eml of a ro<l, lliore is a candle ; at tiie other end there 
is a gas-lmrner, and a meter to measure the su}iply 
of gas ; the gas lmrnor and the candle are thus at a 
fixed distance from one another. Between them 
there moves, sliding on a graduate<l bar, a disc of 
prepared pa])er ; this is slipped up and down until 
its two sides (or rather tlie iniag«.*s of its respective 
sides in two little mirrors which travel with it) 

’ appear equally illuminated. I’his is ascertained hy 
the <Usapt»(Mrance of a greas? spot or rather, in the 
newer models, hy the vanishing «»f all difierenec in 
appearamjo Ixdween an nngicvised ccintn? and the 
greased rim of the disc. Tn the Lceson di.se there 
are three tliickmjsses of paper, of which the middle 
one is much the thickest, hut is perforated at its 
centre; and this form of <li'<c woiks hettcr in the 
conipaiisoii of light of somewhat diirerent colours. 
The Liimmol-Brodhun phot<)nieter is an id<*aIiso<l 
Bunsen photometer, in which the ])laeo of the 
paper with its central groaso-siiot is taken hy a 
purely optical arrangeimuit of totally rellecting or 
partially rellecting prisms. The har may he 
graduated in one of two ways: (1) Equal intervals, 
80 that the respective distances between the ilisc 
ainl the gas-hurner and cainlle may he measured ; 
then the ratio hetween the intensities is the inver.se 
ratio of the .vy/eo-c.y of the res])rctive distances; 
say, for example, that the re.spective distances «»f j 
the candle and gas-hurner are ‘20 inches and 80 
inches; then the gas-hurner’s intensity : the candle’s 
: : ( 2 'o)“ : -i-o. : : Ih^ 1. (‘2) The har may he | 

.so grailuated as to anticipate and save this calcuhi' j 
lion, on which principle the midnoint of the har 
woiiM he marked 1, ami a point onedifth of the bar's j 
length from either end would h<» marked 10; the ! 
ligures so maikcsl show directly the latios sought | 
for. .^The juessure (»f gas must Ix' mcjisured hy a j 
gaug(5 and regulated hy a governor; the eonsumpt 
of the candh; must he weighed ; the gas u.sed must I 
he lixactly .‘> cuhic, h'ct per hour; the burner is a i 
standard Sugg's London ^\rgand No. 1 for coiiiniou i 
coal gas, a standard St(*atite Batswing burner for \ 
cannel gas ; tlie candles arc sperm candles, of six t 
to the pound, each burning 1*20 giaiiis per hour; . 
and the quantify <»f gas nse<l is to he corrected for j 
temperature and haroimdric pressure. I'he candle . 
is a very unsatisfactory unit of light; it varies as 
much a.s 0 ])er cent., and it.s colour is not the .same . 
as that of the gas-llame. Other standards have 
been ])ropose«l ; of these the principal are the Oer- j 
man standard candle I (Kio English sperm candle; 
the Erench (’’arcel lamp (G4S grains col /a oil per 
hour ) ^ lO’O I English .sperm candle.s ; Mr Vernon 
TTarcourt’s [»entane lamp, air h pentane-va]»our, 

4 cubic foot per hour, nearly coual to the English 
standard can«lle ; Mr Mtd.hven s and Mr Eidde.s’.s 
standaril, in principal a given area of the bright 
part of gas flame, this being, .singularly, an almost 
uniform standard of illuminalioii, not with any 
kind of illuminating ga.s, as v^as at iir.st believed, 
hut quite accurately so with pentane- vapour ; 
Ilefner-Alteneck’s amyl acetate lamp, with the 
llanie burned up to a height of I *0 inch, equal to 
0'877 English standard candle ; and the Dutch 
ether-hen/ol .standard (1SI)3) - 1*48 English stand- 
ard candle. Other photometers (Elster’.s, with 
movable stamlard light, &c. ) have been ]m>pose<l. 
Lowe and Sugg’s jet-photometer depends on this, 
that assuming the height of the tlame to he kent 
coiLstant, the lighting- power of a jet is inversely 
proportional to the constimpt — or otherwise, that 
the coii.sunipt being kept constant, the height of 
the jet-llame is directly proportional to the ligTiting- 
power. In GIroud’s jet- photometer the height of 
the tlaino at constant pressure is taken as the 
measure of illuminating power; wdien the flame 
i.s about 6 inches high, a variation of about 4 inch 
corresponds to a variation of one-candle power, 


j when ihe whole lightiiig-pow*er is from 10 to 14 
caudles per 5 cuhic feet. A Gommittix; ajqminted 
by the Boanl of Trade in 1891, reiiorfcd in 1895 tliat 
a tlame of some kind must ]»o n.'^cd as the .‘-laiuhird; 
that the sperm camlle is unsatisfactory ; that Mr 
Vernon Harconrt’s pentane vaponr and air-llame is 
conslaiit in brightness and easily repnxlncihlo 
when n.s(‘<l as diiecle<l, and that it i.s accurately 
e(iual to an average standard candle; ami that this 
.should he made tlie basis of comp.ari.son, and called 
a camlle ; that for actual work with gas-lhimes it is 
lM*tter to compare these with more powerful sources 
of light than a candle, and that for this purpose a 
Dihdin lO-eamlle standard (an air ami pentane- 
vat»our Argand flame with a ^Metliven screen) 
shonhl be used, with the Methven .screen fi.ve<l so 
as to exj)os(j ‘2*15 inches of the Maine. They also 
recommend that instead of hniniiig gas at 5 cubic 
I feet per hour, the gas should he bnnied :il jii.-t snob 
a rate as will givi* the recpiireil numli' r <if candles, 
and that llKMllumiMaling power be cah ulattMl hack, 
ami be stated as so many candies per 5 cubic feet, 
riiolonietrically the linie-]inrilieil gas <if the south 
of England is greatly inferior to the i on -oxide 
])nrified gas of the noith of England, ami yet 
an impro.ssion of greater brightness is often ex- 
peiienced, for the flame is while instead of yellow*. 

Gas- work apiiaratus falls nmler thirteen heails. 
The Ihiovt house contains the heurhes or sets of 
letorts in which the coal is distilh'd. The retorts 
were formerly small, and of east- iron only ; they are 
now* generally larger and of fireclay ; though the n.se 
of iron is again becoming familiar in cas-es wbt*re the 
last retoit or tw’o of a .‘•et are more easily heati’d if 
made of iron than when made of fireclay, lletoi t.s 
are imade round, oval, ami D-shaped ; the first of 
thc.se is the strongest and most durable; the* oval 
ami the D-sliaped are hettcr carhonisers. Clay 
retort.s are usually ‘2i to .‘J inches thick, oval, with 
diameters 15 and ‘21 inches inside, nml 9 fe«.‘t 4 inches 
long; but ‘tlirongb’ reforts are ofti‘n used, eoire- 
spomliiig to tw'o onlinary retorts joined togetlu*r.so 
as to form one tube, some 20 feet long, willi a 
montlipieee at each eml a form wbich is more 
readily ma,nipnlate«l and mon* rea<lily kept (‘lear of 
coko-dep<»sit. Even tbose diameters are .-omewhat 
loo great, and the ic.-huII is hettcr wilh iiai rower 
reltuls ; and in small woiks smaller and shortt*r 
re.torls are gcuieuilly use«l. Of late years Lhrongli- 
ielorts, inclined at an angle of some have come . 
greatly into use, especially in conjnnclion with 
mechanical uptdiances for eliarging and di.scharg- 
big the retoits: the coal slides tlown the retort 
from a liopp(*r ami is promptly spre;ul out into a 
layer of uniform thickness, and the s])ent coke is 
I easily drawn from the retort in a stream. To an 
' inereasing extent the coal is first raised to a height 
j and then loweied in the suece.ssivo o])erations to 
siiceessively lower levels, so that manual lahcjur i.s 
I economised. The Dinsniore retorts are / shaix'd, 

I ami the tarry pnxlucts ar«*. snbjecte»l to eonlimied 
I distillation in the ni»per bends. Mr Isaac ('air's 
^ modification of this proces.s has been vt'iy successful 
' ill his own hands at Widnes; hut it seem.s that the 
! pnx'ess has not been .successful elsewhere. I'iva*. or 
scNon retorts, and sometimes ten cu* more are hiiilt 
! into each oven ; and all the retorts of one oven art* 

I heatetl from the .same source. This may he a eokt? 
i furnace, in which case some .3,1 ewt. of coke are 
J n.sed ill distilling each ton of coai -i.e. about *25 per 
j cent, of tbo coke made— a proportion which sinks 
ill large works to 20 or 18 per cent, or tar may be 
I n.setl as fuel, either tlropped on hot plates or blown 
j in by air or T»y steam a.s spray ; or generator 
j furnaces may lie employctl in w’hicli the fuel is 
first lialf’burncd (CO being formed), and the hot 
furnace giuses thus produced are huiiied under the 
I retorts ; or regenerative furnaces, in which the 
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Bailie tliiiif' is tloiie, but the air wliicli meets the 
furnace y:ases iimler the retorts is lieated by the 
waste heat, which wouhl otherwise have been 
allowed to escape throu;;li the llue after the retorts 
had been heated ; I lie result beiii*' fi j;roat economy 
in fuel and in the wear m the retorts. The retorts, 
once heated iiji, are kept continuously at an oraiige- 
re<l heal ( 2000" V.) ; Miey are charj'cd with coal 
(2.^ to .‘1 cwt. each); the char;jfe is raided out after 
four or six hours, and a fresh charge is ]>ut in ; 
the ehar^in*' and drawing being now often done by 
inachincrv. The duration of clay retorts depends 
on the treatment they receive ; iifteen to eighteen 
months where directly exposed to the fiiv, or, 
where protected, three or four years, or even longer. 
In the Vemlon and Adgie revolving retort, small 
coal is fed in at one end ami coke dust withdrawn 
at the other as the retort revolves ; each granule of 
coal takes about 15 minuti's to tia verso the retort. 
Kvery retort^s provided with a mouthjiioce, through 
which the charge is put in and extracted, ami the 
door of which is pressed homo by a screw or el- 
and may or may not be secured by cement. The 
gas produced passes from the relort by means 
of a wide vertical asvemlitHj pipe, a very short 
horizontal briilfje - and a short ilescendiiig 

dip-pipe, which dips to a very slight extent 
below the overtlow level of liquid in the fnpfrtntlic 
mniH. This hydraulic inain is a wide tubiilar 
closed reservoir of wroughtdron, placed above the 
retorts; it has a large descemling overllow-pipe ; 
it is first filled with tar-water as far as it can 
be filled; the products of distillation from 
the retort ptiss through the hy<iraulie main; 
some tar is deposited, sonic watery liquid con- 
densed ; tar accumulates u[» to * the overflow j 
level, so that tJie gas passing I h rough is wasJieil 
in hot tar, and the light-giving coiistitueiifs tend 
lo become dissolved out to a large extent by the 
lar, unless the tar be kept sufliciently hot or be 
often enough remove<l from the hydraulic main. 
I)own ihe overflow - i»ipe run the products of 
ilistillation, which sink into a tar trel I, from ] 
vhieh they are piimpetl out from time to time. 
"J'his lar- well is also us(»d as a general recejitaele 
for condensation products <leposile<l hy the gas in 
its further course. The gas doc?s not escape by 
this tar- well, for the overllow-pipe dips to an 
ailcqnate deplli into Llie, liquid in the well ; it 
passes on by a lateral liorizontal lube. This ilevice 
is repeated as often as is necessary. 

The gas goes on to uinleigo a gradual process of 
eooling ( lo a temperatnre not below 55' K. ) and 
farl her condensation, partly in pipes led round the 
retort house ( in which the tar is largely ilepositeil 
by friction while the gas is still hot), partly in 
the rondetmer. 'riiere are se-veral types of con- 
denser : (o) a s<;ries of vertical iron tulies in which 
the* gas alt«*rnately ascends and descends, the cool- 
ing being «lue Lo the exterior air or to the trickling 
of water ilown the surface of the tubes; (6) verti- 
cal iron tubes of large size, eoneentrically arianged 
in jiairs, so that the gas may slowly desceml in the 
annular space hetwe(‘n eai-li two tubes, while the 
cooling air ascends the inner lube -the gas is flien 
le<l iij) to the to]> of another annular spfico, and 
so on (Kirkham’s); (e) a hori/nntal spiral; {d) 
a vertical zig-zag of pipes hoi izontally-laiil ; (r) 
arrangements for retarding the speed and thus 
enabling the gas, in comparative repose, more 
readil}'^ to denosit any p.'irticles; battery con- 
deiise.r ; .%Iobr\s condenser, in wliicli the gas is 
guided through hollow cones, so as to run slowly, 
'riie cooled gas is then led to the washer, in 
which it is pitsseil in fine streams through water, 
which dissolves ammonia, A’c. ; hut here or farther 
on, after the scrubber, there is a suction arraii;^e- 
nicnt, either a fan, a pump, or a steam-jet 


injector, called the exhauster. The coal being 
thus tlistiiled in a partial vacuum, gas is more 
readily given oil’ by it ; and the gas once formed 
is rapidly removed from the rctoit and from tin* 
decomposing influence of the hot rctort-wnlls, and 
its percentage in hydrocarbons is thus kept us high 
as may be ; but tl'iere is at llie same time a con- 
trary tendency toward.s deterioration of quality, 
along with increase of yield, when the exhaust is 
at work. After the washer comes the sendther, 
in which the gas is made to ascend a lolty 
j column filled with coke or deal boards, down wliicli 
water trickles, or is made to ascend a space filled 
with descemling spray. Sometimes Ine gas is 
made, as in relouze and Andonin’s .so-chHimI con- 
denser, to (leposit the last traces of tar by impact 
against solid surfaces ; or may be. made to run 
with or agaiii.st a stream of hot tar, ami thus to 
pick up liytlrocarbons from the tar. Sometimes 
the functions of washer and scin liber are com- 
bined in one apparatus; sometimes a scrubber 
is used alone. Tlie gas next jiasses through the 
purijiers, in which it has to jiass slowly up, or 
better down, tlirongli an ample extent of thick 
layers of iiorous lime, or of iron oxide somew liat 
moist and reiidereil porous by sawdust, cball’, or 
other vehicle, or aided by porous magnesia, or 
tiirougli both, or cd.se tlirongli washed Weldon 
I .slime. The gas ought, before this stage, to bo 
free from all imjmrilms, except caibonic. acid, siil- 
j pburetted hydrogen, ami bisulphide of carhon, and 
I t liese are removed in the purifiers. "J’here are various 
devicc-'s for absorbing these hy iiieansof aininoniaand 
liydiwarbons separated in the earlier stages ( Young, 
Clans, Hills). The British parliamentary standard of 
nirify is that 10 cubic feet of gas shall not slain 
ead paper (ab.seiice of snlpburetfed hydrogen); 
that tlie ammonia in tiie gas sliall not exceed four 
grains per 100 cubic feet; and that tlie whole 
siilpbiir in the gas shall not oxcc'cmI twc‘nty-two 
grains per 100 cubic feet. The purifiers are so 
arranged that while a sullicieiit large area of puri- 
fying material shall always be encountered by the 
gas, one i>art of the jmrinors after another is 
tiirowii out of action, and rem‘wal of the material 
is thus pos,sible, when required, wilbout inter- 
ruption to the purification, 'flie rat res and eon- 
vevlhaj pipes are so arranged as to permit this 
alternation to lie readily eflected : ami tlirongboiit 
a gas- work, the ])ipes are so arraiig(*il as to permit 
any single jdece of apparatus to be cut out of the 
gas stream when required. 

The gas goes on from the purifiers to the station- 
mctcr-hoKsr, in which there are (te) the station- 
meter, a large ‘ wet * meter for measuring the 
whole make of purified gas; (6) the exliaiist, 
previiHisly referred to; (r) jiressuie gauges, ami 
\d) pressure-recording iiistruiiients ; (c) the station- 
governor, by ail jiistment of which the pre.ssiire of 
gas as sniiplied from the gasholder to the mains is 
to be regulated. From the station-nieler the gas 
goes on to tin* (jashotder, or holders, to be .‘^tored 
and issued as required. Tlie gfasliolder is an inverteil 
cylimlneal ve.ssel of slieot-iroii, placed in a tank of 
stone, brick, conerete, cast or wrouglit iron, stiiel, 
or a combinatinn of tlie.s(.», but generally of brick nr 
stone, lined with Portland cement, or backed with 
clay puddle, and, whore possible, sunk into the 
groinid. The tank contains water, 'in wliieli the 
cylindrical vessel floats and rises or sinks. As the 
floating bolder rises and sinks, it is kei»t v(*rtical 
by tall columns which surround it, ami guide its- 
motion. On the tops of these columns are pulleys, 
over wliicdi run chains wliicli at one end are cun- 
necled to the crown of the gasliobler, while at the 
other they bear sus])Gnded balance-wciglits. These 
balance-weights are not quite heavy enough to 
baiaiicc the weight of the floating vessel, which 
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thus tends to descend and press the gas (contained 
between the Avater and the crown of tlie holder) 
out into the iiiaiiis, and also back tlirongh the 
station-meter ; but they so nearly poise tlie floating 
holder that the small pressui e at which the gas is 
delivered through the station-meter is sufUcient to 
lift the holder, and thus to enable gas to accumu- 
late in it when there is no onttlow through the 
main ; and when there is such an outflow, the gas- 
holder oscillates up and down according to the 
praportion between the gas taken off from the 
mams and that supplied from the retorts. When 
the diameter of a gashedder is ])ro])ortionatelv great, 
it does not ncc(l counterbalancing. It is com- 
paratively not a heavy structure, and it contains a 
gas Avhich is lighter tiian air, so that the ])ressure 
upon the base, so far as due to the sheet-iron 
holder and its contents, readily conies to be but 
little more than that wliicii would have been due 
to an equivalent quantity of air. Mechanical 
ingenuity has been .snent upon framing the holder 
by nieaiiK of ribs, ana internal bars, so as to give 
the maximum strength (freedom from buckling) 
with the least weight ; and upon the construction 
of telescopic hohhn's, in Avhich the holder is eon- 
strueted in two, three, or four lifts or cylinders, 
of which only the inner one has a crown. In each 
pair of cylinders the iiiiKM' one has its lower free 
edge turned up, so tliat when it rises it hooks into 
the down-turned iiiiper free eilge of the outer cylin- 
der, and, as the gtasludder goes on filling, lifts the 
outer cylinder from the tank, and so, if there he 
more than two lifts, for each succeeding evJiiider ; 
the gas being prevented from escaping ^letwecn 
any two of these mobile cylimiors by the water 
Avhich the inner one lifts from the tank in its 
iipturiK'd (}dge. Ilecently the construction of tho 
gasometer has been managed in such a way as to 
dispeii.se Avith tho e<duuiiiar guides. Necessarily 
the space Avilhin the gasholder aliove the tank Avater 
is, by means of ]npes, placed in communication both 
•Avith the stat ion-meter and the mains. The function 
of the gasholders is a most im|iortant one; they 
act as a reservoir, and usually are of a eaj»acity suf- 
f'iciont to contain a twenty-four hours inaximuiii 
supply (the quantity used on a midwiiifer day); 
and they also equalise tlie jiressure. The gas- 
holder of the South Metropolitan Co. at Kast 
ClreeiiAvich has six lifts, a diameter of 300 feet, a 
lieight Avheii inilated of IHO feet, and a caj)acity of 
12,000,000 cubic feet. Tlie gasholder ensures a 
regular supply at all hours both of day and night ; 
and by its means a comparatively small ])lant, kept 
continuously AVorUiiig, is enabled to meet demands 
for which, if tlie gas were supplied direct from the 
retorts, it would be (piite iiuuleuuatc. 

llefore reacliing the mains the pressure of the 
gas is regulated by the station-yoDcrnor : an 
excessive pressure in the mains Avould result in 
excessive leakage. There are various ilevices for 
seeuriiig the aiitoiiiatic adjustment of re.si.staiice, 
Avhose amount is made to increase or diminish Avitli 
the pressure ; either by the gas lifting to a greater 
or less degree the floating bell of a small gas- 
holder, and thereby altering the position of a 
conical or parabolic plug suspended Avitliiii the 
entrance to tho main, or (Hunt’s) by Avorking a 
throttle- valve. 

The gas is conveyed from the Avorks by main- 
pipes or nutinsy generally of cast-iron, carefully 
jointed ; the jointing is ellected either ly turn- 
ing and boriiiji' so us to make the pipes fit 
easily with a little Avhite and red lead, or by 
using pipes Avhicli do not exactly fit, and making 
them do so by means of caulking, melted lead, 
iiidia rubber, or rust cement ; in some cases the 
pipes ave connected by ball-and-socket joints ; in 
otliei*s, special provision is made for expansion. 


At each loAvest point provision is made for taking 
off Avater, as by a trapped drip-Avell, the liquid in 
AA'liicli can be pumped out into a cart and taken to 
the gas-Avorks. When mains Bujiply a district tlie 
altitudes in wliieli vary u^| .siderably, the teiideiiey 
is for the local jnessnres to vary correspondingly ; 
a dilicreiice of KM) feet in level makes a diMerence 
of 1*5 inch of water in a jiressure -gauge ; and 
therefore it is necessary to use district-govcrnoi*s 
Avliicli control tlie pressure in particular districts. 
To the mains are connected braiieli or scnucc pijfes, 
usually of Avrongbi-iroii or lead, in Avliicli the 
deposition of moist nre is provided for, either by 
making the whole service- pijie drain into the 
main, or by fitting n]i a drip-well at each lowest 
]ioiiit. 

The gas snp])lied is measured by meters, of 
which there are two main varieties, the wet 
and the dry. 'Phe Avet meter is a device for 
measuring out successive units of v(4ume of gas; 
the reading Avill be the same Avliether the gas be 
delivered at low or at high pressures ; .ml there- 
fore the lower the j)res.snre the le.ss the ah.solutc 
quantity of material in gas measured tl. rough a 
Avet meter, and rirc rcrstl. In a Avet meter there 
is a cylinder mounted on an axis ; this cylinder is 
hollow, the hollow being divided into four jiarts or 
chamhers hy partitions, the loiigitiidiiial hoiindaries 
of which jiresent the form of an Archimeileaii .screw 
or the rilling of a gun ; the gas enters one of these 
spiral chambers atone end ; us the gas is ]»resse«l 
in, it dis[)laees water and makes the hollow space 
lighter than Avater ; it thus makes the holloAV tend 
to rise, and in that way Avorks the cylinder partly 
round. No gas can pa.ss through the ehamher until 
it is completely full. When one chamber has been 
comjiletely filled, two things ha]>pen : the entering 
stream of "gas now finds an* inlet into the siieeeed- 
iiig chaniber; and, secondly, tlie gas in the first 
ehamher tinds a nossihle outlet at its opposite end, 
through a slit wliieh now begins to emerge above 
Avater-level. As the cylinder goes on rotating, the 
(ii*st chamber comes to sink nmler water ; water 
enters the eliaiiiher and gas leaves it ; and so for 
each of the four chambers in succession. The axle, 
thus made to rotate in jirojiortioii to the amount of 
gas delivered, Avorks a train of Avheelwork which 
by means of pointers sIioavs the number of 10,000’s, 
tlie number of 1000 s, and the number of lOO’s of 
cubic feet of gas Avbicli have jiassed tb rough the 
cylinder. The Avater must be kept at a constant 
level ; it may freeze, for Avliich reason the, meter 
should be kept in a siillicienlly Avarm place (not 
loo Avariii, cdse the gas will expand and the meter 
give too high a reading), or else a non-freezing 
liquid should he used ; and the Avater damps the gas. 
There are contrivances for maintaining the water- 
level constant ; the meter sometimes shuts of!’ the gas 
Avlicii the water is too low. Tbits there may be an 
automatic addition of Avater from a. subsidiary reser- 
A’oir, or an automatic maiiiteimiice of level by a 
binged lloat Avliicb sinks into the Avater wlien liquid 
fails to support it in its upperino.st position (as in 
the constant- level inkstands); or, there may be 
(Warner and Cowan) a contrivance for traiisferring 
the excess of gas delivered at each revolution, when 
the Avater is too low, back again for measurement. 
When the meter is driven too fast the recortl is too 
loAV ; Imt backAvash in the meter then causes flicker- 
iiig at tlie jet ; and the general use of metei-s too 
sniall for the Avork Avhich they have to do is con- 
ducive to leakage in tlie district Avithiii which they 
almiind, on account of the high pressure necessary 
to force gas through them. 

Dry meters are, in principle, a variety of piston- 
meter ; the fluid i.s mea.sured by displacing a jiiston 
or diaphragm, and thereby tilling a measure* I 
cavity. Tiiey consist of tAvo or three separate 
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cliJinibors ; oach ciiJinil)or is divided into two l»y 
a tUai>hra' 4 :!o, wliicli may l»o disj»l;uvd to one side 
or the otlu'r. Tlie ;;a.s is admitted to tlie one side 
of this diajdir.i^v:»M utitil it is displaced to the full 
extent ol its range ; wlien this occurs the gas 
is admitted to its other side, and the gas ])re- 
viously admit t(Ml is allowed to go on to the hurner, 
and so on alternattdy. The eliamlMMs act alter- 
nately, thus passing the dead-points. The di.a- 
]»hragmsaieeonnecttMl with wheelwork which record 
their sm*cessive oscillations, ami represent on the 
dials the c»)i responding iiiimln'r of cuhiefeet passed 
through the apparatus. iJy an act of parliament 
(lSo‘J) all g^as meters must register not more than 

2 ])er e<*nt. in favour of the selhu* and not more than 

3 jier cent, in favour of the pniehaser of gas; and 
meters must hear the seal of an insjieetor a]>pointed 
under the act. Meters have recently been intro- 
duced whi 'h enable the jMuirer consumer to jmreha'^e 
gas by penn;v^’worths on the familiar ‘ jieniiy in a slot * 
principle ( ‘ enin ’ meters), or to ])ay into the meter 
a iletinite -;]im which will allow the. meehani.‘'m to 
transmit the j)rearrang<.*d ipianlity of gas (‘stop* 
im^tors)." In Itnissels the gas Imriied by day and 
that list'd at night were for some years registen*d 
on diffcreni dials of the s.ame meter. 

The lighting jmiwim- of a gas is measured in 
terms of ilie number of candles to which a 5-fect 
standard Ihit-lhime is etjuivalcnt. Tin* lighting 
value of a gas is measured by the mimher of 
candle hoiiis it will yiehl per KKH.) cubic feet 
when biii fn'd in stamlard burners ; thus lOon 
cubic feel of 20 eamlle gas will keep up a light «»f 
20 eamlle^ for 200 Innir.s (using 5 cubic ft.*et ju'r 
hour), and its lighting value, is 1000 candle hours, 
or, as it is generally abbrevia(e<l, 4000 ‘eandles.* 
Since, a standard tMiidle shines for one hour at the 
expense of 120 grains of sperm eoiisuineil, the 
lighting value of a gas is freonently staled as so 
many grains of sperm ; thus the ‘sperm value’ of 
20- earn! h* gas is 20 a 200 >. 1 20 — 48,000 grains 
per 1000 ciiluc fe«*t. Diiiing recent years eaunel 
coal has heconn; loo expensive to make gas 
from, and the use of eannel gas has been 
given up ill the limited region <»f the west end 
of London to which it was formerly .supplied. 

( las - nia)\»Ts liave, therefor<*, ha.<l to retlnce 
heir standard, as in J'Minhurgh, where 
2S-candIe ga^ has h-^eii n-placed by 24-camlle 
gas, or els»' to turn their at lent ion to the vurich- 
iiiraf of a. ]»oon*r ga-. made fnmi ordinary coal, 
riii-i enindimenl is idlbcted by the a<bUti«)n of 
liyilroearhon vapours in various foiiiis t») the ]»oorer 
e<»al gas. If gas of higher (juadity h<» made by a 
nioie eo-tly ]iro -oss, so tlia.t it e.O'^ls .say pence jier 
1000 enhir f**et to maUe gas of a li;.;hting jiower f.’b 
instead of •! jienee to rnalxe gas of a ligliliiig power 
the co-t ]»<•!■ .idditional candle of ligliting lulwer 
is \ - d ) -'r - C}] pmiee per 1000 enhie teet of 

gas made. If the enriching gas be add<?d in the 
proportion of /’ cubic* feet to JOUO of coal-gas, of a 
lighting value of L' candle lionrs jmt o enhie feet, 
then if the resulting ( 1000 < ,/') cubic fe(*t of eii- 
richoil ga> have a liglitiug value of candle hours 
per 5 ciihif feet, and if tin; original gas and the 
addend enriching gas rest»eetively cost and pence 
per lOoO cubic feet, the additional cost j)er cubic 
feet of gas made is [/( d^ - d) \ [( I0<)0 • /)( C* - 6’)] } 
pence ]»er adilitional candle of lighting power. If 
we aild a ricln'r gas to a juiorer, the lighting jmwer 
of the mixture is generally not eipial to the arith- 
metical mean as deduccil by calculation ; there is 
geiu'ially ileterioration due to dihitimi ; but it 
ofi»*n liappens that if we add a little poor gas to an 
excts'dingly rudi one the lighting ]iower is higher 
than we* wmild Jiavo expect od. Jhit if we apj»ly to 
the aetii.il i-esults of enrichment the same iiietiiod.s 
which we would use if there had been no deteriora- 


tion, we obtain a useful nominal value for the light- 
ing power of the richer gas, which is called its 
‘ eiinchmeui value.* Thus if we mix 13;\ cubic feet 
of oil-gas, of an unknown enrichment value 
with loot) cubic feet of 14-caiidle coal-gas, and 
obtain 1013;\ cubic, feet of 15-candle gas, we find, 
from the equation 1013^ x 15 = ( liKX) x 14)4- 13.\C'*', 
that = 1)0 candles, the nominal lighting power 
of the enriching gas, or its enrichment value. 
As means of enrichment by mere’ admixture, we 
I liave benzol -vapour, which is mucb used on the 
! (’ontiiieiit, and which for small oiiricliment adds 
I about 4700 eamllc- hours juu- gallon of l)enzol 
I cvajiorated into the gas ; carbnrine or li«fht petro- 
; Icuni oil (practically hexane, ( hHu), used to some 
extent in London umler the Alaxim jiatents, and 
adding about 1000 camlle-hoiiis jier gallon evap- 
orated; and oil-gas. Oil has also been employed 
as spray in jected into the coal-rctorLs them.sclves . 
and coal-gas is hir|^ely carburettetl by being 
expose<l, along with the va])onrs obtained by the 
distillation of oil, to a high temperature, .^o that 
these va]>ours maybe rendered more ‘ |)erinanciit,* 

' or less liable to "condense in tran.sit tliiougb the 

I It is of great inij»ortance that in the lirst ]dace 
I gaslit tings sbouhl be adequate to siii»ply the 
! maximum deinaml for gas ; ami in the second, that 
1 the gas shoiihl enimgc from each luirner under a 
' low pressure. If the g.islittings - pipes, i\:c. — he 
i iiiadeipiiite, as they mostly are, full Jiames cannot 
lie juodncetl, and the light is iinsalisfaetory ; if, on 
the other hand, the full pre.ssnre of the mains is 
eommunieated loodireetly to the gas-)»urners them- 
selves, there is a tendency to flnre. 'fhis ean he 
mitigated by partially turning oil’ at the meter; 

, but even tln'ii the variabh* demand mny result in 
variable pressures at the burnei.s. There .should ho 
a governor for onch gas-huriier, or for each small 
grouj» of gas hnrners ; these are now readily pro- 
j curalde, and when they are useil a full llamc is 
I obtained wliieli is constantly and steadily kept up* 
I by ji coinjiaratively slow .sn])plv of gas; the inean- 
' de.scent particles or lieavy lieated hydrocarbon 
; \apoiirs ujK)ii which luminosity depends are 
i allowed to remain as long as possible in the 
I llame, ami the gas is thoronglily burned; and air 
not swirhsl into the inteiiorof the. thinie l»y the 
! swift current of gas, thus spoiling the liiiniiiosity. 
.An onliiiary burner gives greatly snj)erior results 
when g»)veined ; since tin* electric light has caused 
more attention lobe paid to the ellicient burning 
of gas, the burners themselves have been grctatly 
iiiqu'ovcd ; bnt burners should always be selected 
with reference to the quality of gas to he used in 
them. 

The ordinary ratstail hurner lias longgiven ]>lace 
to the hatswiiig and fishtail burners, the former 
j of wliicli are made witli a clean slit furross the 
j head of the bun. er; the latter have two jiassages 
! converging towards one another, the result being 
! that the two streams of gas meet one another 
and spread out into a Ihil sheet of flame. The 
I former use much gas at ordinary i»rc.ssnrcs, and a 
very sma 11 1 ressnre (f,-in(*h of water just below the 
burner) is sullicient to bring out the full lighting- 
jiower. In hollow-top bnrm*rH the jire-ssiire is 
relieved by the gas swirling in a cavity below the 
outlet-slit. Jhirner.s of the.se clas-ses should always 
be sele,cte«l with steatite tojis ; metal burners soon 
rust and spoil the llamc. lit Argand hnrners the 
gas is8ue.s through a ring of holes ; the flame is 
luhiilar, and is .surrounded by a chimney ; air 
aseemls both inside and outside the tuhnlar flame. 
In Duimts burners the circle of holes is replaced by 
a circular .slit, and a regulator controls the admis- 
sion of air. Thi.'se various burners have als() been 
collected in groii]>.s to form the so-called sunlights. 
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and so forth ; but the recent remarkable ]nogress 
in gas-liglitiiig has been due to tlie study of the 
mutual actions of flames, an<l to tlie use of hot air 
and sometimes hot gas. For c.\am]>le, wc Jjavc 
concentric Argand flames (Sugg) ; porcelain cylin- 
ders in the axis of an Argand flame to keen the 
flame from flickering, to keep nj> fhe heat of tl.., 
flame, and also themselve^s to ia<liiite light when in- 
candescent ; burners in which gas from a circular 
slit plays on the under surface of aporc(d:un globe ; 
and especially regenerative burners of various 
models, generally with inverted flames, in wliicli 
the heated^ products of combustion are made to beat 
the incoming air. Globes and shades cut off a good 
deal of light ; a clear glass globe cuts off from 9 to 
12 per cent. ; ground glass about 40 ; opal globes 
about 00. Globes shcnild never have a lower i 
ai)erture narrower than 4 or 5 inches ; the ordinary | 
narrow aperture makes a strong draught of air, 
which materially wcjikens the brightness of tlie 
flame, an<l unstcadies it. For us(' with incamh'scciib 
mantles globes are now made willi surfaces matlie 
matieally facetted ( ‘ holophancs ’) or channelled 
(‘diffusers’) which distribute the incident light 
and sjiroad out the light so as to make it appar- 
ently fill the globe. 

Sometimes gas is burned^ witli air in a small j 
Bunsen humor, and over the flame is fil tc<l a basket 
of platinuni wire (Lewis), or a small mantle con- 
sisting of ilioria along with a little ceria ( .Auer von 
AVelsliacli ), which (‘mils a brilliant white light on 
incaudesceiicc ; or the ordinary name of gas may be 
rendered moiv luminous liy passing the gas over 
melted iiaphlhaliiio, which it takes up ( A 1 bo carbon ). 
In Deiiayrouze’s modification of the Ihinscm burner, 
the gas and air are effeefively mixed by means of a 
little fan-wheel driven hv a minute electromotor; 
the flame is all (wl in cliaracter and becomes iii- 
t(Misely hot; if a Welshach mantle la? us(mI with 
such a burner, the ligbUng cllect goes up as high as ! 
270 candles with a cousiimpt of 9 cubic foot of * 
, London gas per hour. In Ihuidsi'pl’s Bunsen burner, ! 
the gas and air are similarly mixed by means of a 
baffler imnu'diately under the flame ; f he result is 1 
about ^ the light given by a Denayrouze. | 

For li(?atiiig nurposes, eoal gas" mixed with air 
]»rodiices a smokeless flame amt a higher teiiniera 
tui-(! than it do(\s whim Imrmal in luminous flames ; 
and so for direct healing the Bunsen Burner (([.v. ) 
nrinciple is suilahle. In one mmlifioation of the 
Bands(»pt Bunsen hurner the air is driven through 
an inverted injector under high jnessure, dragging 
gas with it, and lieiug mixed therewith; and the 
llame is produced umler the surfaee of any liquid 
which it may be desired to heat up. Thus about 
90 per cent, of the h(?at evolved is utilised directly. 
Gas produces the same (piaiitity of heat, provided 
that it is completely burned, in whatever way it 
is burned. Convenience, cleanliness, may often 
dcterniine^ the use of Buiiscn flames ; hut when; 
radiation is expected to come into play the lumin- 
ous flame is more cflective -as for (Mioking (sc'o 
WARMiNta ). Coal -gas for cooking is economical, as 
it can bo turned off when not wanted, and tiirnetl 
on at once ; and it is smokeless if projierly hiiriuMl. 
Of course it ought not to he left unprovided with a 
chimney. For ventilation, a well arm iigcvl systtmi 
of lamps, esj)e<;ially of the regenerative tvpt?, will 
provide motive nower for carrying away tlieir own 
products of combustion and for renewing the air of 
the robin. (Jas is largely nsccl for gas engines 
(q.v.), which in 1890 were being made up to 1000 
home-power. 

The price of light obtained from coal-gas may be 
ascertained by finding the cost of a cnmVe hour - 
the light of one standard s]>erni candle for one bom* 
— ill each Ctose. The table combines the dafa of 
Stevenson Macadam, Letlieby, ’rhomi>son, I’oris, 


I and others, and gives the price per caiidlediour, 
j ill thousandths of a jienny : 

Kilhiburgli gas, 24 cuiulltj-powrr, in. a S-foot burner 
(So. fi) ; lighting? pllW’t -24 cani.lles ; price of 

8 s. per thoiisaiul cubic feet 7*6 

1 ) 0 . in a 4 -feet burner (N(», 4 ^; lightiiijs; elfecl 

- 17‘S eaiKllcs 80 

Do. 3-fcct hnrncr ( No. 8 ) ; 11 -S cninilcs 9*0 

*-J •• (No. 2); GO .« 10-4 

*><>•1 H (No. I); 2G .1 14 0 

Do. 1 „ (X,). A;; (js 5 „ 21-0 

i»ii. with a Wcl.sbncb incanilesccnl mantle, in a 
8 ;{-l(‘et biirner ( l-inc 1 i ])rcssure) ; nvenigt* effect, 

4S cainlles ; m.antlc 1.^.1., lastPig looo bonrs 8*125 

(las at say 2 s. l)«I. for IG-cainllo gas ; burned in 

Argnnds 7-7 

Do. in Sieinriis’ prccisinii Argand i)nnier 6-8 

Do. 11 Inverted Siinni'iis, nnschke and Weidiam . . . 2‘G-/>’8 

Do. burned in Wclisbucli mantle a.s ab(jve H'UO 

1 * 0 . II „ with llanil.sept Inirner 2 04 

J^o. II II with Demu nni/e burner, 

II cubic feet, 270 cai!dle-])o\ver ' 1 -.02 

Sperm oil, at ‘ 2 s. i)»?r gallon, in Argamls . . . ! S*V-27*5 

•• «f in common lanijis .V> 0 

Parairin, at 8 d. i)er gallmi, in modern lamps .'i-.S-SD 

Tallow cainlles, at (id. j>er lb 110 

(‘oiniiiiKite candles, at Sd ](*,0 

Paralliii candU-'.s, at 5d. n 

Wax candles, at 2 s. n 404 

Klectnrily in arc lamps, 87.0 camlle. power, consuming 

.*i(K) walls per hour, at Oil. j»cr 1000 watts 21)0 

Klectricity in glow lam]is, liJ candle-power pacli, 
consuming 50 watts per lioiir, at 5d. per Kjoo uafts ; 
lamp I.S., lasting lOOO In 

TIk; price* of gas, like* ihc quality, will vary from 
]da(‘(; to plac(‘, owing lo diffi*r(‘ncos in the pVict; of 
(‘oal, the* cost (if tlu? works, and so forth. In 
th (3 London Gas light and Goke' Coiiijiaiiy’s acconntH 
wc find th(* gross cost of manufaidiirc of (uich IIKIO 
cubic fe*e‘t of gas sold is 2;b4bS pence ; llie* residuals 
-- cok(;, breeze, tar, and amm()nia(‘al liquor r(*tuiii 
9*(J.‘lGd. : .so file* net current cost at tlie works is 
l4’.*kS2d. for eacli l(M)0 cubic fc'ct sold ; flie (*osf of 
distribuliem is 3‘57ld.; public lighting involves an 
outlay of 0'-f;Cd. ; rail's and faxes come to 2*G9Gd. ; 
management to 0*894d. ; various (*harg(*s (hail 
d(*ht.s, anniiitii's, legal (’xqmn.sos, « 5 v’c. ), conn; to 
U*.j4Gd. ' altogelhe^r 22'52Gd. : which meter and sLo\e 
iTiits, e^’c., bring down to 22 J-l-ld. The av(‘rag() 
price of the gas sold is .*i{Jl*7Dod. ; the difleri'iice*, 
ll oGId. p(.‘r tliou.sand on a sale of 9,4r>3,S80,(K)0 
cubic fe*(*t ill six months, corrc.sjionds to a grnss 
profit of just over 8 ,^ per coni, per annum on the 
l»aid-ui> capital of I’l I, I9S,IK)(). The ca]iilal value 
of the works of tlii.- comi»any af tin; end of the 
19tli century was near i:i 2 ,o 6 (),(M)l) ; of the Soiilh 
JMt?lroj)oliLaii Company, t.‘{,50(),D(M) ; of the Coiii- 
mcrcial (%>mj)aiiy, .1)900,000. 

The risks of lighting are twofold -(.‘x plosion 
and iioisoniiig. Kxi»losion cannot occur until there 
is about 6 G per cent, of gas in tin* air, hut it is 
dangerous to ‘ look for a leak with a light.* As to 
lojsoning, thi; gas mu.st cscajic into a room witliout 
being noticed until there is alxmt oik; half ]»(*r 
cent, of carbonic, oxide i.e. from 4 to 12 per 
emit, of coal gas in the air of the room, before 
danger to life becomes imminent ; and this jxu’- 
ceiitagi; is rarely attained by ordinary e.scajies into 
rooms of fair size. Fatal accidimts liave generally 
happmual from e.'jcajies into small rooms, and also 
from the travelling of gas from hndvon mains 
through earth into an earth-floored house, which 
may draw the earlh-gasi's tlirough it in a deo- 
dorised condition. A gas. csirapi; is most likely to 
hi; serious in its consequences whmi it takes 
place into the upper part of a room ; the per- 
centage n(;ar the ceiling may then come to bo 
much greater tliaii it is at first lower down (see 
roi.soNs). 

From 1639 onwards the attention of scientific men 
had re|) 0 at(HUy been turned to ‘Imrniiig springs* or 
streams of ‘inflammable air* issuing from wells ami 
mines in the ,coal district.s of England, and com- 
munications on the subject were addressed to the 
Kuyal Society of London. Some time before 1G91 
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tlie Kev. Dr Joiiii Clavtony Dean f>f Kildare, ad- 
dressed a letter to the tfon. Kohert Ho^vle, in which 
he ilescribed cx[)criinciits on the production and 
storage of iiiHaniinable distilled from coal ; and 
this letter was published in the Koval Society’s 
Transactions for 1789. 1787 Lord piindonald 

made some domestic exiieriments on li^htin^ hy 
coal-gfis. In 1792 William Murdoch lit up his 
house and office at Retlriith in Cornwall ; in 1798 he 
lit up a part of KouItoA & Watt’s manufactory at 
Soho, nirmin;^ham ; an»l in 1805, with 1000 burners, 
the mills of Mcssi-s Philips and Lee at Salford. Jn 

1801 Le Kon lit his house with coabj'as, and in 

1802 he iiroposed to li^ht a part of the city of Paris. 
In 180.8 Wintzer or Wiusor lectured in Londmi upon 
the new light ; he was a sanguine projector, holding 
forth fantastic hones, but was instrumental in found- 
ing the Charterea Cas (.’Joinpany which obtained its 
Act of Parliament in 1810. In 181.8 he w.as rejdaced 
by Mr Samuel Clegg, wlio hatl been managing 
lioulton and U*att's g.is-lighting since 180.1 in suc- 
cession to Mr Murdoch, and who was the inventor 
of the hydraulic main, the wet meter, ainl the wet- 
lime purilier. In 181.8 We>>tininster Kridge was 
liglited by gas, jiml immediately thereafier the 
new method of lighting made very rajdd pro- 
gress ill (ircat Britain and other countries ; ana in 
the contest for supremacy between coal-gas and oil, 
wo»)d, and peat-gas, which were atone time some- 
what extensively tried, coal-gas took the lead. 

II. Oil^gn^ is* prepared from heavy mineral oils 
(s(i. gr. " 0 9) or paraffins, from their residues, 
and soimdiines from s^ient grease, suint, waste 
mutton fat (in Australia), «S:c. One hundred Ih. 
of oil yields from 72*2 to 1002 cubic feet of gas, of 
which one cubic foot per hour yields a light of 10 
to 12 c.amlles. The oil is m.ade to Mow in a thin 
stc.'idy stream into cast-iron retorts, heated to 
betweiMi 900’ and 1000’ C. : these retorts are hori- 
zontal or vertical, or are in soim? cases so arranged 
that gas formed in one retort or section of .a retort 
is further heated in another retort or in another 
section of the same retort. The condensation 
requires special attention; oil-g.as has a tend- 
eney to carry non - permaiienb vaponi*s with it, 
.and these must he removed. Tiie imritication 
necessitates the use of scrubbers, purifiers, and so 
on as in coal-gas. Kven in refined paraffin 
and petroleum oils there is sul])hur present 
often far in excess of th.at contained in .an 
equivalent iniantity of coal-gas. Oil-g.as must he 
burned .at a low pressure and in small hnriiers; the 
slatidanl hnrner is No. 1(1 cuhb; foot per hour). 
Oil g.as is used for lighting railw*ay carnages ; the 
g.'is, c.arefully purifietl, is compressed at 10 atmo- 
splien.*s’ pressure ; it is then tr.ansferred to the reser- 
voirs borne by th*i railway carriage, e.acli of which 
carriiis, at (5 atmospheres’ jirossure, enough gas for 
33 to 40 hours’ lighting; ,a regulator governs the 
pre.ssure at the l)?iriiers, and each burner, con- 
suming 0777 cubic feet per hour, gives 7 c.amlle- 
ligliL ( !onij)resscd oil gas h;is .also been a])p1ied to 
the lighting of buoys, and to some extent to steam- 
ship lighting. In the Young & Bell jirocess, oil 
is made to triekh? from cooler to hotter rcgitiiis, but 
.at no point is the teniper.ature relatively very high ; 
!is the oil descen<ls, .any given constituent of it 
meets a temperature coinpeterit p.artly to decomjiose 
it into lighter ami heavier hydroc.arhon gases and 
v.apours : tlie gaseous and vaporous mixture pro- 
duced travels iipw.ards and meets the down-flowing 
stream ; this stream dissolves everything except 
tlie lightest gjises and v.ajiours, which p.ass off as 
oil-gas, without being sulijecteil to any excessive 
leinpiM-atiire, while the materials dissolved find 
their way hack towards the retort, and .are again 
subjected to beat and further decomposition. The 
only by-product is a very pure form of coke. This 


gas lias an ennchmeiit value of about 90, and may 
oe applied to the eniichiiiciit either of ordinary 
coal-gas or to that of poor gas or water gas. Mr 
Tathani mixes oil-gas with about 15 per cent, of 
o.xygcn, and thereby enables the gas to be burned 
directly in greater volume with ordinary small 
bnriici's, so that a lighting power is attained equi- 
valent Ui 100 candles per 6 cubic feet. The light is 
hrilli.aiifly white, and the flames are not so small 
that they are chilled by the burner itself. 

III. Pcat-cfiis and I'V. Wood-gas are occasion- 
ally used. Wood-gas is a by-product in tlie pre* 
iiaration of pyrolmneous (crude acetic) acid; its 
ligliting-power is about 20 candles ; Ihe yield is 540 
to 642 cubic feet jh?!* 1000 lb. of wood ; of the crude 
gas 20 to 25 per cent, consist of carbonic acid. Peat 
yields 320 to 500 cubic feet of gas per 100 lb. ; liglit- 
ing-power about 18 candles; the carbonic acid in 
the crude gas is about 30 per cent. 

V. Prodneer Gas. — When a limited stream of air 
is driven tliroiigli glowing coke, the coke is fii*st 
burned to carbonic acid ; llie r.arbonic acid, as it 
travels through the remainder of the brightly glow- 
ing coke, takes uj) carbon and, for the most part, 
becomes carbonic oxide ; the resultant gaseous 
mixture consists of carbonic oxide (about 26 jier 
cent.), tlio nitrogen of tlie air employed (about 70 
per cent. ), and some undecomposeil carbonic acid 
(about 4 per cent.). This mixture is combustible 
with a clean flame, .and this kind of fuel is now 
largely employed (generally with iitilisafion of the 
wa.ste beat to warm the incoming current of air, as 
in the so-called regenerative furnaces) for beatin*j 
the retorts in coal-gas iii.aking, in iiietallurgical 
operations, in glass and pottery making, and in 
boiler firing. The fiirn.ace hearth becomes a clear, 
clean, ileoxidising region of intense beat \yiibout 
visible ll.ame. 8’he gas from the jirodncer is very 
hot ; if it be ])assed at once into the fiiniace, a large 
proportion of the beat of the coke may be utilised ; 
if it be allowed to cool, a considerable }iorccntagc is 
lost. The usual yield of jirodncer gas is from coal 
(Siemens) about 100, (XH), from coke about 175,000 
cuhic feet per ton ; the heating values are, for cooled 
gas, resncctively 29,700 and 20,900 calories per 
thousand cubic feet, or altogether 00 and 08 per 
cent, of those of the respective materials employed. 

VI. Producer Waicr-tfas. — When mixed air and 
steam are driven throug^i glowing coke (or anthra- 
cite, Dowson), the air keeps the coke glowing, and, 
as in the ])revious c.asc, produces earhonic oxide, 
carbonic acid, and nitrogen ; the steam acts on the 
glowing coke and produces hydrogen and carljoiiic 
oxide ; the result is a mixture whose composition 
varies according to the relative quantities of air 
and ste.am, and according to the temperature in 
the producer ; as an average it may be said to con- 
sist of 9 ])er cent, of carbonic acid, 24 of carbonic 
oxide, 13 of hydrogen, and 54 of nitrogen. If an 
excess of steam be used, there is more hydrogen, 
more c.aihonic acid, and less carbonic oxiue. The 
usual yield is about 108,000 cuhic feet per ton of 
m.ateri.al ; the heating value is about 33,500 calories 
per 1000 cubic feet; altogether about 80 per cent, 
of that of the coke and antliraciic employed. 

VII. irf/f«’-y«.9.— Tn 1793 Lavoisier discovered 
that when steam, unmixed witli air, is passed 
through glowing coke, the coke is o.\idisc(l ; car* 
honie oxide and hvdrogen gas are produced, theo- 
retically, pure ancl in equal volumes ; practically, 
the product contains 3 to 8 per cent, of carbonic 
aciil, and 4 to 9 of nitrogen. The yield is from 
coke (7,000,000 calories per ton) about 35,(K)0 cubic 
feet, with a heating value of about 75,000 calories 
per 1000 cuhic feet, or on the whole about 40 per 
cent, of the he.at-va1ue of the coke ; from coal 
(7,H00,(XK) calorics i>cr ton) about 42,000 cubic feet, 
at 9.>,U00 calories, or about 49 per cent. In the 
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process the steam cools down the glowing coke; 
consequently air nniKt he sent through the coke at 
intervals (auout 4 minutes steam and iO minutes 
air) in order to restore its glow ; and a series of 
producers must he so conjoined as to act alternately 
with one another, hcfore the [troccss can result in 
a continuous supply of water-gas. 'I’he hy-product, 
producer gas, which may he jnoducefj in large 
quantities (110,000 cuhic feet, at 26,900 calories 
per 1000) hy regulating the supply of air while 
the coke-glow is being worked up, may he use<l 
for boilers or for gas-engines. When it is so util- 
ised, the net e(»sb of making simple water-gas is 
between Tid. and 6d. per 10(K) cubic feet, about 8d. 
per 1000 less than coal gas. Water-gas gives on 
combustion an extremely high temperature, which 
saves lime in furnace work ; gobl, silver, and 
copper, and even an alloy of 70 parts of gold and 
30 of platinum are readily melted in quantity by 
it ; hence for bringing objects such as Fahnch- 
iel Ill's combs (a series of rods of magnesia) int^ 
brilliant luminous incandescence, for welding, or for 
metallurgical operations involving high tempera- 
tures, it is very suitable ; and in gas-engines it works 
cleanly. When water-gas is used with Kahnehjelni 
combs, the quantity of gas used is (Dr F. Fischer) 
180 litres, or 0.J cubic feet per hour, the light being, 
when the burner is new, 22 to 24 candles, and after 
60 hours, reiluced to 16. The combs ( 15s. per hun- 
dred) require renewal after 100 liour.s’ use. As a 
carrier of heat, coal-gas is twice as efl’cctivo in 
resp(a:t of r|uantity of heat ; its heating-power is 
about 150,000 calories per 1000 cubic feet, wliicli 
re|iresents about 20 per cent, of the wlude Iieat <d 
the coal distille<l, or about 50 ]»er cent, after allow- 
ing for the healing- power retained in the coke, 
)>ree/e, and tar ; and this concentration of beating- 
power in smaller bulk may in some cases transfer 
the advantage of chcapne.ss, tiirongii smaller c(»st 
of distribution, to coal gas. Wat(M-gas is much 
used ill the United States. Tt is supplied to bouses, 
either pure or niixetl with the coal-gss produce<l in 
tlie manufacture of the c(dve from which the water- 
gas is iiuule, ami it is then known as ‘fuel-gas;’ 
but more generally it is carlmretted liy ]>eing ex- 
posed to a liigli temperature along with naplitba or 
petroleum vapours, and the resultant mixture is 
employed as illuminating gas. Unfortunately the 
high percentage of carbonic oxijle, wbieli is odour- 
less, has caused a high dcatli-r<jll. 

y 1 1 1. A vctjflene. — This gas, C.jH.j, long a chemical 
curiosity merely, is now jirepared on the large scale 
by the action of water u]»on calcium carbide, 
wbicli is mad(? by eximsing a mixture of lime ami 
carbon to the temperature of the electric arc in the 
electric furnace. The carbon unites with the 
hydrogen of the water, forming acetylene ; the 
calcium with the oxygen, forming lime, which, as 
slaked lime, remains in the water. This gas gives, 
with a half cubic-foot burner, an intensely white 
solid-looking flame of 24 candle-])Ower. For en- 
richment its enriclinient value is about 100 candles 
for about the first five candies of additional illumin- 
ating power; after which the efiect of dilution 
wears oil’, and the enriclimeiit value may go up to 
about 150. Sutticiently dilute pure acetylene is 
not anpreciably poisonous ; but it lias a character- 
istic disagreeable o<lour, partly due, when it is iiiade 
from carbide, to traces of pliosidiu retted hydrogen. 
A ton of carbide produces about 11,00() cubic feet 
of acetylene ; and tbougli estimntes have been 
published which show a cost of £4 per ton, the 
manufacturers have not been able, in Eurojic, to 
put it on the market at less than 405s. a ton ( 1896). 

IX. Natural Has issues from the earth in many 
daces — the eternal fires at Baku ( q.v.), for exainide ; 
roni other gas -wells in the (biucasus, natural or 
opened in boring for oil ; in China ; but principally 


in North America. At Fredoiiia, New York state, 
gas esca][)ing from the earth was used in 1821. In 
1859 boring for oil in Pennsylvania and elsewhere 
l>ecame general ; the gas as.sociaied with this was con- 
veyed to a distance and biur -d os a nuisance. The 
general utilisation of the gas began in 1872 at Fair- 
view, Butler (bounty, Pennsylvania. Many of the 
gas-wells lasted only four or five years. In 1874 the 
pis was used in iron-smelting, and by 1884 one Pitts- 
liiirg company used gas equivalent to the produce 
of 400 tons of coal^ a day. Pittsburg, formerly 
lying under a continuous black pall of smoke, 
became bright and clear. But now the 8Uj>ply has 
fallen off, and Pittsburg has been siqiplied with 
gas from West Virginia, at a distance of 102 miles 
(and see above at p. 98). (Jbicago is siijmlied with 
natuical gas from ureentowii, liid., at a (tistance of 
116 miles. Nearly all the gas obtained is now dis- 
tributed by pipes and pumping engines, and in the 
United States of America about 400 i..illioii cubic 
feet jier day are thus distributed. Natiiial gas is 
also found by boring elsewhere in Pennsylvania, 
in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, Kansas, the 
Dakotas, and at Los Angeles in California. The 
North American gas consists mainly of niarsli-gas ; 
sometimes it eonl.'iins nothing else than niarsb-gas 
and a little carbonic acid; sonietiines there are 
various penmen tages of hydrogen, ethylene, traces 
of earbonic oxide, nitrogen, oxygen, or heavy 
liydrocarbons. The Baku gas rontains 3 jier cent, 
of heavy hydrocarbons, ami is more regularly 
delicient in hydrogen. Tlie American gas is used for 
all metallurgical i>vocesscs except the blast-furnace, 
and is very convenient for glass-nmkiiip In some 
places the* pis is carburet tiul or used with Fabiieli- 
jelin’s combs. Natural gas may possibly underlie 
the Eiiglisli salt-beds. 

See King’s work on coal-gas edited by Newbigging, 
whose (Jan Maiwyer»* Handbvok is also valuable ; Wank- 
Jyii’s <Ma» Ktif/incers* C/amirai Manual, and Butterfield, 
Has Manufacture (1896 ) for chemistry ; Field’s Analysis, 
and the Has WorhVs yearly analyses. 

Gasroig^iie, Sin AVilliam (1350-1419) judge, 
was ajipointed on the accession of Henry IV. a 
justice in the Court of Common Pleas, and in 
November 1400 was raiseil to be Chief- justice of 
the King’s Beneb. He was evidi*ntly a fearless 
judge, as be refused to obey the king's coinimiml 
to senienee to death Archbishop Scrope and JMow'- 
bray after the iiortberii insurrection in M05. Nine 
days after the death of Henry IV. a successor was 
appointed to bis ollice, which disposes of the fiction 
that Henry V. eontiinied him in it (Sliakes])eaie’8 
Jlcnnj IV., V. ii. 1U2-I21), The fainoiis story of 
bis encounter with the dissolute young prince Hal 
lacks historical suii^iort. Mr Croft and Mr Solly 
FlcM)d believe it originated in the Bolls entry umler 
Edward I., that the prince, afterwards Edward II., 
w'ius expelled from the court for half a year, fo 
insulting one of bis father's ministers. The story 
a.s ascribed to Prince Hal first appears in Elyol 
(1531). Hall has the story also, and after him 
llolinsbcd, although none of' the three, like {Shake- 
speare, mentions tlie judge by name. 

See Croft’s edition of Elyot’s Jiokr named the Governour. 
(1880), and Churcli’s Henry V. (1889). 

Gascoiiy (Lat. Vasconia), an ancient district 
in smith -western France, situated between the Bay 
of Biscay, the river Cilaroniie, and the Western 
Pyrenees. The total area is over 10,000 sq. ni. ; 
its inhabitants, numbering about a tnillion, have 
nreserved their dialect, customs, and individuality. 
The (la.scon is little in stature and thin, but strong 
and lithe in frame : ambitious and enterprising, but 
passionate and given to boasting and exaggeration, 
lienee the name* Gasconade has gone into lil«ra- 
tiire ns a synonym for liiirniless vn]»onrinp The 
Gascons, moreover, arc quick-witted, clieeiTul, and 
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j»ers(»venng, ami iiiJiko (‘a|n‘ial soMiers. This is 
esj»erhillv true of the fiitseoiis in the Gers depart - 
iiient; tlie i»casants of the Landes, livin^^ in inud- 
Jmts, are extremely i^^noraiil ami rude in their 
manners, Imt yet are hor.est ami moral. 

(raseony derived its name froiu tlie Jhisques or 
VaMpies, who, driven by (he V’isi^oths from tlieir 
own terrilm ies on the southern sloj>e of the Western 
Pyrenees, eros'^ed to (he northern side of that 
mouiilaiii-ran;:e in the middle of tlie (it h century, 
and settled in the former Uonian <listri<*t of Xornn- 
pnpnhtnti. Tii GO‘2, after an obstinate resistance, 
the l>as(jiies were forced to submit to (be Pranks. 
They now passed under the sovereignly of the 
(hikes of Aquitania ((j.v. ), who for a time were in- 
dejiendent of the crown, but wen* afterwards con- 
quered by Kin^' Pei»in, and later by ( diarlema;^ne. 
Subsequently Gascony became incorporated with 
Aipiiuiine, taud shared its fortunes. 

Sec Monloznn, //M/u/r# dt hi (Ti vols. Anch, 

1846-aO) ; ( eiiiic-Aloncaut, L\ti>' i\it iivi: popvhiii'C de hi 
Giwuihp (Paris, IStuS) ; and J. P. P*ludc, Coiths inijndaires 
dv la (3 vols. Paris, ISSO). 

Gas-eil$;ilie* Gas-en^Jliiies are heat-engines of ' 
a tyj»e in which the fuel is combustible gas', wbicli 
is burned ^\itlliu the engine itself. In all In^at- 
OIlgim^s there is a working substanee, wbicli is 
alternately heated and coobnl, and does work by 
alternate expansion and contraction of its volume, 
thereby convcrtin|t into niecliaiiical form a portion | 
of the energy wbicli is c(mimunit%*ited to it as beat. 
In most b('{it-eiigiiies the com bust ion of the find I 
wbicdi supplier heat to the working substance go(‘s 
on outside of the vessels tvitliin which the working 
substance is contained ; the steam-engine is a char- 
aeterislic exampb‘ of this class, (ias-engines, on 
the olbi'r band, belong to the internal eombiistioii 
the tMirking snbstaiici' is made iiiiof the fuel 
itself hefoie and after combustion —along with a 
certain quantity of diluting air. Tntcriial com- 
Inistion engines have the enormous advantag«* (bat 
tb(*re is no beating surface of metal tbrongb wbicli 
the beat must pass on its way to the working sub- | 
■.tance. The existence of a luniting surface in the 
external eombiistion engine imposes practically a 
somewhat low limit iiism tin* highest teiiijK-ratunj 
to wbicli the working .substance may be raised. In 
gas engim?.s a far higher tCMiijieratnre is practicable, 
and tin; result i.? that it beeonnjs j»o.ssible to convert 
a larger fraction of tin; beat iiit(» work, 'riie tln?ory 
of Thermodynamics (q.v.) shows tliat even tin; most 
efficient coin?eivable neat (uigiin; can convert into 
work no more than a certain fraction of tin; beat 
8Uppli(Ml to it -a fraction wbieli is iinneased by 
increasing the range tbrongb wbicli tin* tempera- 
ture of the working substance is caused to vary. 
This iang(; i> nimdi greater in tin; gas-engine than 
in tin; .steam-engine, and the ideal eificiency--tli.'Ui 
is to say, the fraction of the beat convertible into 
work —is consequently greater. In ]»ractice, although 
the gas engine .'is \et falls short of its ideal eflici- 
€;ney to a much greater extent than does the steam- 
engine, it is actually tin; more elfi<d(rnt of the l>vo, 
A pound of fuel converted into gjis and ii.sed in 
a modern gas (;ngine gives a better return in 
mechanical work tlian if it w’ere burned in the 
furnace of a st<;am engine of tin; most economical 
type. Por small j>owers ibo gas-engiin; has the 
great practi(;al merit, as conqiared with the steam- 
engine, of disjieiising with the attendanee which a 
boiler and furnace W'oiild rc(iuire. Tliis considera- 
tion li.as made it in nuinv thousands of eaK(;H an 
economical motor even wlien the g.'is it uses is of 
the comparatively costly kind supplied for illuiii- 
inating ]Mirpose.s. 

Prom the year 1823 oinvards a number of pro- 
posals w ere made by Brown, AN'iiglit, Barnett, and 


otlici*s for the construct ion of engines to w ork by 
the explosive combustion of ga,s. Altbougli in some 
in.stances these inventions anticipated later success- 
ful engine.s, and although the details w'cre often care- 
fully ehihorated, no ]>raetieal success w'as attained 
till 1860, w’lieii an ellecrtivo gas-engine wa.s hroiiglit 
into puhlic use by M. Lenoir. 

Lenoir’s engine re.«embled in appearance a single- 
cylinder horizontal steam-engim;. As the piston 
advanced it drew in ;iii cxpIo.sive mixture of gas 
and air. About mid-stroke this w’as ignited by an 
electric spark, and for the remainder of the .stroke 
work was done through the ])r(*.sMire of tin; hot 
proilucts of the explosion. During the luick-stroke 
the.se inodncts were expelled to the atmosphere, 
while on the other side of the piston a fn;sh ex- 
jdosive mixture was being taken in and exploded fit 
mid stroke as before. To kec‘p tlie cylinder cool 
eiiongb to admit of ]ubn(;;itioii it wa.s" surrounded 
by an e\t(‘riial (rasing w ithin wdiicli cold water was 
caused to circulate. This water jacket lias con- 
tinued to b(» a feature of nearly all modern gas- 
engines. An indicator-diagram from Lenoir’s engine 
is show'll in tig. 1. Prom A to B the gas and air are 
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Pig. I, - Indicator-iUagrjiiii of Lenoir’s Engine. 

being sucked in. Tin* rajiid rise of )n(\ssurc from B 
to (’ is due to the ignition of tin; mixture. After C 
the hot products of combustion go on expanding to 
the end of the stroke, 1), and tin* jn»*ssure diminishes 
alllioiigb (as recent investigations have shown ) the 
processor combustion is to some e\t(*iit eoiitinned 
into this stage. The baek-.stndvo, DA, expels the 
burm;d ga.ses at atmospherii; jn(‘ssui‘(\ 

Lenoir’s engine useti about fio cubic feet of gas 
j»er borse-iiower jier hour, Avbicb is about jive times 
tin; quantity refpiired by tlie best gas engines of 
the ]U’eseiit day. Its jioor economy was mainly 
due to the .small amount of expansion Avbieli the 
hot gases nnderweiiL after llie exj>lo.*-ion. Another 
drawback was that the av(‘rage i>r(*s.<nre upon tlio 
piston was so low' as to make tic* engine bulky 
in proportion to the work performed }>y it. 
These (.lefi;cts are r(.‘iii(;died in modern gas-engines 
by com]>rcssiiig tin; mixture before it is ox- 
jiloded, so that a greater range of ex]>aTisioii is 
reipiirod to rodnec tin; burned gase.s to the atmo- 
spheric ju cssure .at w'bich tliev are ox])oIU;d. This 
secures greater eiliciency, while at the same time 
the liigber mean etre<;tive pressure of the Avork- 
ing snbstanee })erniits an engine of a given size 
to have more power. Compression of the ex- 
jdosive mixture liad been projiosed by Barnett as 
early as 1838, and Avas a feature in .several later 
]>at('nts ; but its advantages Averc first practically 
realised in tlie Avell-kiiowii and highly successful 
engine of Otto, wbicli dates from 1876. 

Nine yciirs earlier (in 1867) a gas-engine had 
heen commercially introduced by Otto in conjnnc- 
iioii Avith Langen Avhich, although now' obsolete, 
deserves mention both on account of the success 
wbicli it achieved and tlie ])eculiarity of its action. 
The Otto and Langen engine Avas of the frec-piston 
type (originally projiosed liy Barraiili and Matleiicci 
in 1857). There Avas no compression of the ex- 
jilosiA’e mixture ; it Avas taken in diiriii" the early 
jiart of the up-stroke of a jdston Avliicn rose in a 
vertical cylinder. Tlieii the mixture w'as ignited 
by being brought into niomeutary contact wdth a 
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liaine the action of a sj)ccial sli<lc?-valvc. 

Under the iihniilse of the explosion the piston rose 
with i'leat velocity to the top of its stroke, heiii^ 
free to rise without doin^MVork on the oii^dne sliaft. 
The hurried j^ases then cooled, and their jiressnie 
fell helow that of the atiiiosjihere. The pist<ni was 
therefore uijLrc'd down by the pressure of the air, 
and in coining down it was autonialically put into I 
gear with the shaft, and so did work, the products ‘ 
of combustion l»eing expellcrl during the last part 
of the down-stroke. Tne engine was excessively 
noisy, but it took less tlran half the amount of giis 
that had been takmi by Lenoir. 

Otto’s invention of 187(i again halved the 
consumption of gas, and quickly raised the gas- 
engine to the ]»osition of a commercially important 
motor. Its success may ho judgcMl from the fact 
that in ISStt tliere were some thirty thousaml 
engines of this type* in use, of .sizes which give ! 
from 100 horse power down to a fraction of I I 
horse power. In the Otto engine the cylinder is 
generally hori/ontal and single-aeting, with a trunk 
piston, and it takt*s luo revolutions of the crank- 
shaft to complete a cycle of ojicrations. During the 
first forward stroke gas and air are drau n in, in the 
proportion iiroiu'r to form an exphisive mixture. 
During the lirst backward stroke the mixture is 
compressed into a large clearance s]»aee b(*bin<l the 
dston. NVluni the next forward stroke is about to 
begin, tb<^ eomjnessed mixture is ignited, and work 
is done by the lieated gases dining the seeoml for- 
ward stroke, ’riie second backward stroke com- 
pletes the cycle by causing tin* burned gases to be 
exjx'llod into an exhaust pipe leading to 1 lie outer 
air. 'riie. ch*aratiee space is. however, left full of 
burneil gases, and thisjiortioii of the previnus ebargt* 
is allowed to mix with the fn*sli air and gas which 
is drawn in during the lirst forward stroke of the 
next cycle. Since only one of the four strokes 
which are required to complete a cycle is elleelive 
in doing work, a massive fly-wheel, running fast, is 
used to furnish a large magazine of energy, cand in 
cases where exceptional uniformity of spc'cd is im- 
portant— as, for instance, in electric lighting —it is 
usual to have two heavy tly- wheels. A centrifugal 
governor controls the engine by cutting oil’ the 
su]»j)ly of gas when the speed exceeds a prescribed 
limit, 'riie cylinder is kept moderately cool by the 
circulation of cold water in a water-jacket ; and 
the iisiuil means of igniting the charge is a slide- 
valve, the oonsiruetion of which is descvil»ed below. 

The general appearance of an Dtto <*ngine, as 
made hv Messrs Crossley Brothers, is too well known 
to need an extended descrij»tioii. It resembles 
a single-cylinder horizontal steam -engine, heavily 
built and mounted on a somewhat high hod-plate. 



Fig. 2. —Section through Cylinder of Otto’s luiginc. 


In the smallest forms a vertical arrangement of 
the cylinder is fad op ted, and for the largest 
powers a jiair of horizontal cylinders are set side 
by side. Fig. 2 shows some of the ]»nnci]>al 


details by a horizontal section through the cylinder. 
The piston, 1*, api»ears in the iignre at the back 
end of its stroke, and the space A is the clear- 
ance. Its volume is usually fioni two to three 
fifths of the volume swejii^ through by tlie piston. 
BBB is the water-jacket, (’is the exhaust-valve, 
which is oj)ened by the action of a revulxing earn 
thiriiig the seeoncl hack-stroke of the cycle. ’I’ho 
slide valve, D, is made to sli<le backwards and for- 
wards across the back end of the cylinder hy means 
of a connect ing-rod dri\eii by a short crank on the 
lay-shaft, K, which is driven by bevel or serc'W 
g«?ar from the main shaft, so that it turns once for 
two revolutions of the main shaft. This valve 
serves to a<lniit gas and air, and also to carry an 
igniting llamc to the mixture after compression in 
llic cylinder. An igniting jet is kept burning at F, 
Isdiind the valve. Tii the valve tliere. ‘is a small 
(‘haiiiher, (1, siip}dh.*d wiili gas, ami as this jiasses 
the jet it ignites and continui's hiir*^ing until by 
the further niovcmcnt of the valve I'm* eliamhcr, (1, 
coiiiiiiuuicotes with the cylindcn* through the njien- 
iiig II, l)y which time the bai*k of the chamber is 
close<l. In a number of recent (.)lto en-’tines the 
ignithin of the mixture is brought ahonl in adill’er- 
eht way. There is a short tube closed at one end 
and commnnicaling at the other with the eylinder, 
through a valve. 'Phe tube is kejit red-hot hy a 
Bunsen flame playing round it, and at llie]uoper 
moment a portion of the charge within the cylinder 
is alhiweil access to the red-hot tube through the 
valvc‘. 

Fig. is a cojiy of an iinlicator-diagram from tail 
Dtto engine. A B is the lirst stroke of the cycle. 





Fig. 3. Indicator-cliagrani of Otto’s Engine. 

ami corres])onds to the taking in of gas and air at 
a pressure sensibly the .same as that (»f the atmo- 
spnere. Bt- is the eomj>ressioii stroke. At (’ igni- 
tion takes jdaee ami rais(?s the pressure quickly to 
D. C’DEIB is the ell’eidive forwa,rd .stroke, and the 
exhaust -valve is opmied for the e.seape of the waste 
gases near the end of this stroke at K. The 
exjuilsion of the ga.ses goes on from B as the piston 
moves hack to A, and this comjdeti's the cycle. 

There are now a numher of other successful gas- 
engines which more or less re.seinhle Otto’s. In 
(.’lei k's engine a similar cycle is performc*!, excejit 
that llH*re is an explosion at each forward stroke. 
The xvasic gases escajie through exhausl-jiorts near 
the front eml of the cylinder, which are uncovered 
hy the advance of the iiisloii, and a displacer cylin- 
der or punij» immediately forces in a fresh mixture, 
which IS eoiiiiuessed during the return stroke. In 
Andrew’s (the Stockport) engine, and in liohsoii’s 
(made, hy Messrs Tangye), an impulM' in every 
revolution is secured hy comjucssiiig the explosive 
mixture in a juimp, which in .‘-oim* casc.s is .supplied 
by using the front end of the working cylinder itself 
for this piirpo.se. In the * CJiilliii ’ engine { Messrs 
Dick, Kerr, & Co.) explosion occurs at both ends of 
the cyliiiiler, hut only at every third stroke : the 
cycle includes the drawing in and rejecting of a 
‘scavenger’ charge of air, as well as the drawing 
in and compres.sion of the explosive mixture niia 
the rejection of the burned gases. A recent engine 
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jjossessin^ nnieh ori;j;iiiaUty is Atkinson’s, the <lia- 
tinotivo Matures of which arc shown in lifj. 4. Here 
the piston acts on the erunk-shaft not ilireotly but 
throujJih a to;;;jle- joint, which has the effect of com- 
jpelliiig tlie piston to iiuiiie four single strokes for 



Fig. 4. — Atkinson’s Cias-cngiue. 

one revolution of the shaft. The four strokes are 
of dillcrent lengths. In the first forwanl stroke the 
pi.st«)n starts from tlie back end of the cylinder and 
draws in gas and air. Returning it inakc.s a shorter 
stroke, coinpn?ssing the Tiiixture into a .space not 
swent tiirough. 'J’licn tlie mixture is lired, and 
Avork is done during another ami considerably 
l<»ngcr forward stroke, and finally the cycle is com- 
pleted by a return stroke, which is hmg enough to 
completely expel the burimd gases. The mixture is 
ignite»l by imvins of a red hot tube, but in this ea.se 
there is no valve to control the time of firing; it is 
determiiieil siinjily by the compressi«in of theoxplo- 
sivf? mixture .against a cushion of waste gas in the 
top of the tul>e. Fig. 5 is an indicator-diagram from 
Alkiiison’s engine. AR is the admission stroke. 
Fnuu R to (.’ the exnlosive mixture is coiiijuessed ; 
at i' it is fired, ami the effective working stroke, 
CI)K, begins. Its length is more than twice that of 




Fig. .5.— Jmlic.'itor-di.igram of Atkinson’s Fngiiic. 

the compression stroke. In the long return stroke, 
EA, the products id combustion are wliolly expelled, 
except for a small i[uantily contained in the clear- 
ance space, which is no greater than the clearance 
necessarily left behind any i)isl<in. '[’Ids comidete 
(i)r, to be more exact, nearly complete) cxpni.sion 
of the burned ga.ses is a good feature in Atkinson's 
cycle, but the most distinctive merit is the relatively 
long working stroke, which secures much expansion, 
so that the gases do not escape until their pressure 
falls to a value not greatly exceeding tliat of the 
atmo.sphere, and at the same time makes the 
expansion occur c|^uickly, giving the hot gases com- 
paratively little time to ]iart with their heat to the 
lining of the cylinder. 

Messrs Crossley have lately introdiiccil a modified 
form of Otto engine, with two equal cylinders, the 


pistons of which make their strokes simultaneously. 
The mixture is compressed, exploded, ami expanded 
first Ijchiiid one piston ; then the products of coin- 
hustioii are allowed to pass to the front end of both 
cylinders, driving hack both piston.s, and under- 
going further expansion. Mean- 
while the other cylinder has taken 
in a fre.sh charge, which is now 
compresseil hehiiid its ])iston, and 
is exploiled when the next forward 
stroke l»egin.s. 

During the explosion in a gas- 
engine cylinder the hmhest value of 
the pres.siire is u.sualiy from J80 to 
200 11). 2)er square inch, and the 
highest tenij>cratiire is about 3000“ 
F. Tlie proees.s of explo^um is by 
no means inslantaneous. After 
ignition the iiressure and tempera- 
ture ri.se with great ra]»idily, as the 
in<lic.ator diagrams (figs. 3 and 5) 
show, hut comhustion is not com- 
j)Ieto when the highe.‘<t iioiiit in tho 
diagram has lM?eii reaeiied. Duly 
about GO per cent, of the whole heat 
which the combustion of the gas 
should yield i.s devf‘lo]>cd ii]) to that 
point. During the snhsiMpient ex- 
pansion a .slow proces.s of eontinned 
coml)nstion goi*s on, in whieh a 
considerable part of the remaining 
40 ]>er cent, is set free ; but even when the t‘on- 
tents of the cylinder (‘Kcai)e to tbe exhaust the 
i)roce.ss is generally still incomplete. Tlie after- 
burning, as it is called, which occurs during 
expansion, .after the point of highest ^>ressure 
has been ])assed, has the effect of keejung the 
pre.ssurc of the exj)anding gas from falling so 
fast as it otherwise would fall. Jhit for this the 
expansion curve on tlie indicator diagiuiii Mould 
f.all very Tai)idly, owing to the cooling of the ga.se8 
through their "contact with the c^ylinder walls. 
During expansion the ga.ses are parting with imieli 
lieat to the walls, hut the .after hnrning supplies 
nearly enough additioii.al lic'at to make good thi.s 
loss "sound imes, iiuleed, more than enough — and 
the result is that the form of the exjiaiisioii curve 
does not dill’er very niatmially from that of an 
ailiahalic line. The ex])eriments of ^Ir Dugald 
t'lork, who has taken much jiaiiis to investigate 
this action, show that the lime-rate of the ex])lo- 
.sioii dejieiids greatly on the richness of the exiilosive 
mixture. When the mixture is much diluted the 
pnicess is .«io sIom' that the point of highest iiressuro 
IS not reached until f.ar on in the stioke. 

Though the maximum teinjierature witliin the 
cylinder is materially reiliiced by this \vant of per- 
fect suddenness in tlie comlmslion of the gas, it is 
still so high that in engines of even very moderate 
size a M'ater-jacket is e.ssential. The actual maxi- 
mum temperature of the gases is in fact higlicr than 
the melting-point of cast-iron, M'hile tlie tenqier.ature 
of the metal has to he kept low’ enough not to bum 
oil. Tlie water-jacket involves an immense >vaHte of 
be.at. In tbe most favourable cases it absorbs 27 per 
cent, of tlie whole heat 'which would he ])roduced by 
couqilete comhustion of the gaseous mixture, and 
more generally the amount it absorbs ranges from 
40 to CO i)er cent. The best existing gas-engines 
succeed in converting into work about 22 [ler cent, 
of the M'liole potential energy of the fuel ; of the 
reni.ainiiig 78 jier cent, a half or more generally goes 
to lieat llic water which circulates in tlie jacket, and 
the remainder is rejected in the exhaust, partly 
through incomplete combustion, but mainly m the 
form of actual heat, on account of the high tem- 
perature at M'hicli the waste gases escape. _ At- 
tempts have been ma<le to save a jiart of this loss 
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tlie application to j'as- engines of the regenera- 
tive principle which has done so much to promote 
economy of heat in metallurgical operations. It 
was proposed by Sicnnuis to use a separate coni- 
bustiou chamber, which, being distinct from the 
working cylinder, might be kept always hot, and 
to pass the outgoing gases through a re^jenerator, 
w’hich w'ould take up their heat and give it back to 
the incoming ,air. aTucIi the same end was aimed 
at by Fleeming .lonkin, who tried to adapt the 
regenerative engine of Stirling (see Am-KX(iiNJi) 
to serve for the internal combustion of gas. The.se 
attempts have hitherto failed, and the gas-engine 
still falls far short of the limit of thermodynamic 
eHieieiicy which its high range of temperature 
shows it^ to he theoretically cajiable o/. The 
greatest i«leal elliciency of any heat-engine is 

measured by the fraction wluini rj Is tin 

highest (absolute) temperature at which it can, 
receive heat, and t 2 is the low'est (absolute) tern- . 
lierature at which it can nij(!ct heat. The highest 
temperature in the combustion is, as wt* liave seen, 
about 3(K)0'’ R, and the lowtu* limit of the range 
is the atmospherie temperature, or say GO" F. 
Substituting tln.‘se values in the formula, we have 
0*8i5 fis the highest ideal elliciency ; in other wonls, 
it should he, fnnii the tlicriiiodyiianiic point of view, 
theorotieally p<»ssihl(j to c<mvert S.*» percent, of Ihe 
hoat-enorgy of the gas into work. 'Phe greatest 
elliciency hitherto n;alised is about 0'22, or littio 
more than one-fourth of tlicj ideal elliciency. It < 
must not ho supposed that under any iiiiagdnablo 
practical conditions it could he jiossible to reach 
the ideal limit, hut it may he eonli«lenlly expectwl 
that the gas-engine of the future will apjiroach it 
much more closidy than does the gas-engine of to-» 
day. 'Pile comparison serves to show how much 
room lliere is tor invention in the direction of 
obviating what is essentially ]>reventahlc loss. 

Jt is instructive in this ‘connection to compare 
the eniciciicy of gas-engines with that of steam - 
engines. In a large steam-engine the etliciency is 
about 0*15 ; in other wonls, the engine converts 
into work only some loper cent, of the heat energy 
supplied to the steam, and the liguro wouhl he 
;reatly less if one stated it as a fraction of the l 
whole heat of eomhiistion of the fuel. In steam- 
engines small enough to bo fairly eoni|»arable witli 
actual gas-engiu(!s, the (dliciency is ran ' y more, 
and generally a good deal less, than 0*1. Con- 
sidered as a therniodynamii; machine, the g;is- 
engine, imperfect as it admittedly is, is already 
not far from twice as oilicient as the Mteam-engiiie. 

It is ill fact the most ellicient heat-engine we 
possess. 

Experiments show that the consumption of gas 
in ])ractice in a small gas-engine (indicating 10 
horse-power or more) may, in favourable cases, he 
le.ss tliaii 20 cubic feet per hour per indicated 
horse-power, including the gas which is consumed 
ill maintaining the igniting llame. Of the iiicli- 
cated horse power about So jier cent, is available 
for doing meehaulcal work outside of the engine 
itself. 'Phe cost of the fuel is necessarily high so 
long as the gas sujiplied to the engine is the puri- 
fied coal-gas used tor lighting. Thus, with gas cost- 
ing .is. per l(MM) cubic feet, the supply required for 
each irnlieatod horse-power per hour will cost about 
three-farthings, whereas the coal bill of a steam- 
engine for eacili horse- pow'er hour need not exceed 
a liftli of a penny, and may lie even less. In such 
cases the advantage of the g;iH-ciigine lies in it.s 
compactness and convenience, in the saving of 
charges for attendance, .and in the ease ami 
economy with wiiich it can he applied to do 
intermittent work. Economy in the cost of fuel 
may, liowever, be secured by supplying the engine 


with a cheaper kind of gas, a ga.s suitable for heat- 
ing though not suitable for illumination. The lato 
Sir William Siemens pointed out that a compara- 
tively cheap gas of the kind required might be got 
by separating successive stages in the clistillution 
^ of coal, .ami advised snppt>'iiig of towns with such 
' a gas for heat and power through distinct mains. 

; Another gas for gas-engines is that produced by 
^ Mr Emcr.son Dow'son’s process of blowing a niix- 
I ture of air and steam through a bed of red-hot 
' anthracite or coke. The product contains 22^ per 
^ cent, of hydrogen .and the same quantity of car- 
; bonic oxide, liiixcd with much nitrogen and a 
I small quantity of carbonic acid, and is sahl to 
I cost about 2Jd. per 1000 cubic feet. The engine 
re<|iiireH about four times as much of it as it would 
' require of illuminating coal-gas. When Dow.son 
gas is used, the fuel needed for a gas-engine is 
not more than IJ Ih. of coke or anthracite per 
hoi-sti-powcr per hour — as compan;d v.itli the 4 or 
5 Ih. huriied in a .steam-engine of corn'spoiiding size. 

(ias-engiiics have recently been applieil with 
gro.at success on tlie (.'oiilinent to the propulsion of 
tramcars, which carry compression-cylindc s. The 
gas from Ihe mains is driven by pumping engines 
into a compimsion-rc.servoir ; the car runs up out- 
side Ihe station, ami the re.sorvoir is coriiiecte<l wdth 
the car cylinders, which promptly become refilled 
under .a high pressure ; the slojicock is closed, the 
connecting tube removed, and the car is again 
really. 

A not ice of gas-engines w^ould be incomnleto 
w'itbout a reference to using petroleum 

as fuel, whieh is vaporised and then exploded along 
with air. In Priestmari’s engine the petroleum, 
which is a .safe oil with a llitsbing point higher tliaii 
75“ F., is injected in the form of spray, by a jet of 
compressed air, into a chamber which is heated by 
means of a jacket through which the hot gases of 
the exhaust pass. There the spr.ay is raised to a 
temperature of about .S()0“, and is coinpletcdy 
vaporised. From the hot chamber the vapour is 
drawn, along with more air, into the w'orking 
cylinder, wMiere the cycle of operations is essentially 
tiie same as in Otto s engine. In some types, only 
kl Ih. of oil is hurned per brake horse-power per hour. 
The coiupacliiess .ami .smoothness of W’orking of 
the.se oil-sjuay motors has luade it possible to adapt 
them to vehicles, from tramcars to tricycles; and 
luiiiimer.ahle tv}>cs of Motor-cars (q.v.) have lureu 
perfected, amrsince KS9G (see 'ruALTl()N-KNiilNK.s) 
iiave beeoiiie familiar even on the roails of remote 
country districts. 

See Works by 1>. f'lerk (ISSG), AV. MjicGrogor (188.5), 
and Bryan Donkin (1S04); I'rofessor Perry, Thr Sfram- 
jhJiiffhie, and (rmt and Oit ( 1899) ; and nuiiioroiis 

papers in Engineering niaga/.iiies. 

Gaskcll. Mrs, novelist, was horn at Cheyno 
Row', Chelsea, 29t!i September 1810. Her maiden 
name w'as Elizabeth Cicghorn Stevenson, ami her 
father w'as in succession teacher, preacher, fanmu*, 
boarding-liou.se keeper, writer, and Keeper of tho 
Records to tlie Treasury. Sbo was brought up by 
an aunt at Knutsford- the Cranford which slio 
was yet to desc^rihe with such truthful patience ; 
w.as carefully educated, and married in 1882 
William Gaskell (180.5-84), a Unitarian minister in 
Manchester. In 1848 she published amuiymously 
lier Mart/ Barton, which at once arresteil ]mblic 
attention. 1 1 was followed by The M oorland Cotta f/e 
(1850), Cranford (1853), Uuth (1853). North and 
(18.55), Round the Sofa (1859), nhjht at Last 
(18G0), Sylvia's Lovers (1863), Conshi Vhillis (1865), 
and IKtccs and Danyhters (1865), a series of novels 
that have pevnianentlv enriched Englisli literature, 
and almost lifted their authoress into a rank repre- 
sented alone by Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronte, and 
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Oeorgo Mrs (laski-ll hail somu iiu*aMire (»f 

almost all iho ^ilts of the j;reat novelist - ileep am 
genuine pathos, a sin^^iilaVly ‘;eiual ami truthful 
humour, a ^raeeful ami uiiforoed style, power 
of iloseriptioii, ilramatii^faoulty on occasion, ami 
sympatlictic iii^'i.^ht into character; while she 
wrote of nothin;;- lliat she did not know and 
iiiidcrstaud - imlcoil many pnssa^cs are close 
transcripts from licr own life-history ami expmi 
cnee. Though written witli a purpose, her uoxcls 
have not failed to he completely artistic, ])criiaps 
Iiecause they llowcd so freely from her heart, and 
heeau>e ilieir purpose was so inily arid so much her- 
self. Mrs (Jaskell died sinldenly of heart ilisease at 
Holylmurne, Alton, in Ifampshire, I*Jth Xovemher 
IStM, and was littin^ly lairied at Knutsford. I>e- 
sides her imvels she wrote TJk*" Life of Chtirfoifr 
llronti (IvSoT). which will remain one of the master- 
pieces of English hio;;raphy. Burton Wiis 

recidved as revelation of the hahits, thought 
privations, ami strnL;;;les of tlio imlustrial poor, as 
these are to he found in such a social heehive as 
^ranchester, ainl has had many imitators, hut not 
an cfjuak See the shoil Life hy Miss Ma'^son ( IIHU j. 

4■^SolCllC• or (Lvzolink, rectified petroleum 
(q. V. ) Used for gas-engines and horseless-carriages. 

Gasometer. See (;as-Lu;htin(;. 

Gasiiariii. Valkuie IIoissieu, Comtpxse de, 

was iMirn at (leneva in ISKl, and marrieil (‘onnt i 
Agenor dc (lasparin (ISIO 71), a zealous advocate < 
of religious liherty. Till her ileath, ISth Jnm* 
IS94, sin* warmly supported the n.'formed faith, 
hut denonnciMl the extravagances of fanatic^. 
Two of her worhs obtaineil the Montyon prize at 
the Academic Francaise : Le Muriugc an jfoinf ifr 
vnr. (’hrtHit'n^ ami ft // a ttes Panrrrs d I*aris\ rt 
aiftcnr.t. Among her other puhlieations are Voi/uf/e 
dans te Midi jntr anc ignorunfr, A /tons faire. 
Fortune d Buris^ I.^n Lirrr pour tes Fvnunes 
MarirrSf Lise:: ft Jnf/t'z ( Strictures on the ‘ Salvation 
Army'), and Lfs tforizfots Pror/t(tinfs, Several of 
her hooks have been translateil into Knglisli. 

CiiUSpf% a })«*nin-nla in the cast of ttuchcc pro- 
vince*, (Munpri'sing the counties of (hxspe and Iloiia- 
ventr.ro, jjrojeets into the tJulf of St Lawrence, 
hetween the estuary of that name on the north and 
the Lay of t 'haleiirs on the south. It has an area of 
nearly SOOO sq. m., and about .'Jo, 000 inluihitants, the 
greater numlM*r engaged in the important fiJ^heries, 
wlii.-Ii, with the fjxport <-f luniher, form the sta[)le 
hii-'iness of the count ry. -< J.Vsl’E Hasix, wluui*. 

< 'artier landed in lo'l-t (see (Avxada ), is [nut of 
enir\ in (Jaspe Lay, now the seat of extejisive 
fisheries. Fop. 7-d. 

Gsisscildiy or (Jasseni), I'liniUE, French 
philosopher and malhemalician, was horn 22d 
January loPO, at f 'hamptercier, a village of Fro- 
vence. His unusual jiowers of mind showed them- 
selves at an early age. Having resolved upon an 
eocle>iaslii.*al ••arem*. In; studied, and afterwards 
ttiuglil, philoso|»hy at Aix. Jhit, catching the in- 
fection of empirical methods of study, he revolted 
from the pre»lominant scholastic [diilosophy, and 
began to snhji*ct it to a critical scrutiny. At the 
same tiim* he heui Id's energies upon physii*s and 
astronomy. The rc'^nlls of his examination of the 
Aristotelian ^\-lem and methods a])[>eared at 
(Iremdde in 1021, F.i rn itutiones jn(ru.do.riru' 0fdrer- 
.v'/v Aristotrtr.fjs, in which he utters an emphatic 
protest against accepting the Aristotelian dicta a.s 
final in all matters of [ddlosopliy, ami especially of 
|diy>ie,s. In the same year he was ap[iointed )n'^M 
(»f the cathedral a.t Digue, an ollicc which eiiahled 
him to pursue Nvithout distraction his researches in 
astronomy ami other natmal scienoe.s. From 1G‘2S 
he spent .Mjveral years travelling througli Holland, 
Flanders, and France, until in lG4o he was 


I appointed professor of Mathematics in the ('oll6go 
Loyal de France, at l*aris, where he dieil, Mth 
October IGod. During his stay in the Low 
(Anintries he cinitroverted (IGJi) the mystical 
o[»inions of Lohert Flmhl, and xvrote a treatise 
oil [larheiia, besides other astronomical [uipers. 
Kleven years later he proceeded also to criticise 
adversely the new system of [diilosophy promiil- 
gateil l»y Descartes, in a xvork entitled Ohjffthmes 
ad Mrdiiutionfs Purtfsii. Whilst at Faris (la.ssemli 
wrote his priiici[>al [diiInso[)hical works, f>e Vila 
A/i/ewiv ( IGI7) ; a coniinentary on Diogenes J^aer- 
tiiis' tenth liook, JJe Viia^ Morihus^ vt Plaritis 
Fincuri (1G49); and in the same >ear the Xy//- 
tagma PJri/osftjdiirr Fpienrea', which contains a 
complete vii*w' of the system of Fpieiirus. But, 
whilst thus going hack to the aiieieiits in his philo 
I ><‘»[diy. Oassendi mareheil in the van of tlie moderns 
I in natural ami physical science. Ke[)lerand Oalilen 
were iiiinihered amongst Ids friends. His Tn.stiiniio 
Astronomiru ( IG47) is a clear and connected re[»re- 
sentation of the slate of the science in his own 
day; in his Tj/fhonis Bra/an\ Xirolai Cojtfrniri^ 
(iforrfii Ptarlnahiiy ft Joannis Itigiomontani ViUc 
(l*aris, IGdl) he gi\es not only a inastcily account 
of the lives of these men, but likcAvise a eompl(?te 
ld>tory of astronomy down to Ids own tiiiic. Hi.s 
collected works \vcre [uildished by Montniort and 
Sorbiere (G vols. Lyons, JGdS), ami by Averrani 
(G vol.*«. Flor. 172S). 

GassiK^r. Joitaxx Josei'IT, exon^ist, was liorn 
2Sth .-Viigiist 1727, near Blndeiiz, in tlie Vorarlberg, 
and been me Fatholie priest at Kliislorle, in the 
diocese of (.\»ire. He began to cure the sick hy 
ilriving out the ilenioiis that possessed them hy 
means of exorcism and [uayer. In 1774 he reeidved 
the sanction of the Bishop of Katislsm ; and hy the 
mere wonl of command, Crssrt (Miive over’), ho 
cured the lame or blind, hut especially those 
aittieted wdth convulsions and epilepsy, who w'cro 
all siip[>osed to he po.*^sessed hy tin* devil. Ulti- 
mately he was found to he an im[M)stor; the arch- 
hisho[»s nf Fragm^ and Salzburg issued [lastorals 
against his iin]H)sliire, and the inqierial authorities 
eoni[»elled the Bishop of Ihitishon to ilisniiss him. 
The hi.shop, how-ever, gave him the cure of Bendorf, 
and there ho died in 1779. 

Gas-tar. See. (N)\; v\u, Fas, Aniline, Dve- 

IX<J, vAe. 

Gas.rilL a romantic valley in the south of the 
Austrian duchy of Salzburg, 2S miles long, with a 
imnih<*r of small villages. The chief of these, 
WiMhad-Fastein, is a very famous watering- |»lace, 
and was a favmirite resort of the Emperor William 
I. of Fermany. Some oOGO guests visit the place 
in summer to drink the waters of its seven warm 
s[nings. TTere, on Mth August IStio, a convention 
w’a.s signed between Austria and Fnissia, which, 
•hy a partition (.f Slesw'ick and Holstein, for a short 
p<*ri()d [)rcv(*nted the riintiire hetween tho rival 
powers. Fo[». of tlie valley, about 4500. Sec W. 
Fiaser llae'.s ^Instrian Ifcatlh prstjrls (18S8). 

Glisteroiiocla . ( D**- » . ‘ helly-fooied ’ ), a large 
class of molliises, including snails, sings, huckies, 
W'helks, eowries, limpets, and tlie like. Alon^ 
with the cuttle-lishes or Cephalopods, and tho yet 
more closely allied ‘ hiitterliy -snails ’ or Pteropods, 
tho Gastero[)ods are contrasted with the bivalves 
or Lamellihranchs hy the more or less [iroininent 
dev(‘lo]uiient nf the liead-rcgion, and hy the [ires- 
cnce of a rasjung ribbon or tongue on the floor of 
the moil til. 

General Ch(iraet€rs,--1\\ aildition to the develon- 
meiit of li<*ad and nis[)ing toiigno, tho Gasteropods 
are characterised by the nature of the ‘foot* or 
mu.^c.ular ventral surface. Except in some forms 
adapted for frec-swiniining, the ‘foot’ is simple, 
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Tiiedian, ami sole-like. It is the surface on which 
the animal crawls, an«l is often «Iivi«lcd intn 
anterior, metlian, and posterior rej^ions. The 
wealth of modification included in the class is so 
great that no other general characters can be 
given. 

Gcncrid Surrey.- (A) 'IMio simplest (histeropCMls, 
such as the ciommon Chiton, arc symmetrical, not 




Fig. 1. — Part of the Rasper of the Snail (from ffowes). 

lop sided like (he highcM* forms. They have the 
mouth at oim end of the long axis of tlic body, the 
anus ;i.t tlie oilier; the gills, kidm*ys, gmiital 
(lucts, and rirculalory organs are jmired; there j 
are two [lairs (pedji.1 a!id visceral) of nerve cords j 
running paralhu to one another along the body, j 
and the ganglia arc slightly dov(‘Io[icd. Of all 
niolluscs these siin|dest (lastcropods arc probaMy 
nearest the hytiolhctical worm-like ancestor. In 
one order (Chitons, <pv.) llicre are eight shells, one 
hehind the other like segments; in the two other 
orders (Ncomeni;e and Clnetoderma) the shell is 
represented only hy calcareous jdates and spines in 
the skill. These tlireo orders form the siih <*lass 
Isojileiira, in contrast to all tlio otlu’.rs whicli are 
unsymmetrical tlie .\nisoplenra. 

(15) 'rhe hitter are gronjH'd first of all according 
to the state of tlic loop formed hy the visceral 
norvos, ( 1 ) In one sie ies the visceral nerve loop is 
implicated ami l\\isl(‘d in the torsion of the nsym- 

nu'trical body, 
and fnrthcrmoie 
\ ili(^ sexes ;ire 

^ A M'parate. These 

are. known as 

mf ^ 


ptonen ra 
( ‘ loo]) - nerved ), 
a 11 d i n e I n d e 
.^i I impots( Patella), 
ear shells (llali- 
otis), pomi-snail 
( Paludma), cow- 
ries (Cyprjea), 
c o n c - 8 h e 1 Is 
(Conns), huckies 
{ llnccinum), ami 
the free swim- 
ming 1 1 etcropiMls. 
This <livision iiiclmles what are often called Proso 
hrauchs, and the iinmerons genera are fiir(h<*r 
arranged according (.o' the charaeters of the gills, 
kidneys, ami foot. (2) In another series the vis- 
ceral loop is not twisted, ami is often very short ; 
the shell is light and often lost in the adult ; and 
the animals are hermaphrodite. They arc known 
as Euthyneiira ( ‘straight- nerved’), ami include two 
sets -OpisUndiranchs and Pulinonates. Among 
O pistil obranehs some retain the usual inantle-fohl 
ami have a ilclicatc shell — o.g. lliilla and Aplysia, 
while others (known as Nndihranchs) have their 
mantle atrophied and no sIil*!!- e.g. Doris and FiOlis. 
Lastly there are the Piilmonaics, ivliero gills are 
replaced hy an air-breathing mantle-cavity, as in 
snails (e.g. Helix), slugs (e.g. Arion), water-snails 
(e.g. Lymnjens). 

Mode of I Afe. — Though the nuniher of terrestrial 
Gastcropods, breathing the nir <lirectly hy means 
of a pulmonary chamber, is very largo— over OUOO 



Pig. 

Voimg Pc.iid Snail ( I.fjOJHriia) 
(from Ifiiwf.s), 
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Fig. 2. - A Whelk ; 

Showing respiratory siphon, (/; liead with 
tenaoles, c, and eyes, </; foot, h, with 
shell-lid or o|)erculuni, e. 


living species— those living in water are greatly in 
the maj<n-itv, inclmling over 10,000 forms, mostly 
marine. (.)^ these, some 9000 or so belong to the 
Pixisohranchs or St rente .lenra, a relatively small 
minority being Opistliohranchs and Nndihranchs. 
The Heterojioils and som8 i ipisthohranchs enjoy a 
free-swimming jiclagie life, but most iiicarino forms 
freijneiit tlie cosists eitlier on the shores or along 
(he bottom. Deep sea Gastcropods arc comjiara- 
tively few. Tlie locomotion cllected hy the con- 
trmdions of the mnscnlar ‘foot’ is in almost all 
cases very leisurely, 
and the average teml- 
eney is towards slug- 
gishness. As to diet, 
the greatest variety 
obtains ; most Proso- 
branehs with a re- 
spiratory siidion and 
a correspomiing notch 
in the shell are car- 
nivoron.s, and sri are 
the active Helero- 
poils ; most of the 
rest are vegetarian 
in diet. Numerous 
genera, both marine ami terrestrial, are very indis- 
criminate in their fi'cding; others are ;is markedly 
s[»ecialists, keeping almost exelnsively to some 
one vegidahle or animal died. Sonic marine 
snails partial to Ecliinoderms have got over the 
digestive dilficnltv presented hy the calcareous 
character of the skins of their victims hy a secre- 
tion of free snl])hnric acid from the month. This 
acid changes the earhomito of linn.* into sulphate, 
wliudi is lirittle and readily jnilveiised by the rasp- 
ing tongue. A few are narasitic e.g. Kulima, 
Stylifer, and the very degenerate Kotoeoneha 
inirtth/lfs, all occurring in or on llolothniians. 
nistrihnftifo . — A few Gastcropods occur in strata 
far hack as tin* Gaiiihrian, from whicli remote 
period they liavc continued with a sti'ady increase. 
Almost all the Pala o/oic g«‘nera are now exlincfc, 
ami during those ages the si plioii- possessing forms 
seem to have been almost, if not altogether, nnre- 
]irescnted. A host of new Gastcropods ap]»eared 
in the Jurassic period, and many of (he, inodera 
families have their origin in ' ‘ 

Niimerons as the fossil forms 
arc, the nnmher of types whidly 
extinct is conijiaratively small ; 
both a.s regards persistence of 
ty]ies and increase of nundn'rs, 
tliejG.astertnioils are a jiecnliarly 
siK’cessfnl class. 

hif'-UiaUn'y. — The eggs of 
GasieropiMis are usually small, 
anil are surrounded with alhn- 
men, the surface* of which hn- 
eoiiies firm, while in the com- 
mon snail (lleilx) and some 
others there is an cgg-sliell of 
lime. 'riie egg^^ not nntVe,- 
quently develop into embryos 
witliiii the ])arent, hut in most 
cases they are laid, either singly 
or ill mas.ses, and often within 
cocoons. Few objects are more 


Gretaceoiis times. 



Fig. 4. 


familiar on the seashore tlian 
the clustered egg-ease.s of the (alter ( wen): 


whelk, which together form 


ac, noil'll tor sipliou; 
, ;t.\is i»i' (’oliinii'11.1. 


hall often about the size of 
an orange. Inside each of the numerous egg-cases 
are many embryos, hut only a few reach nialarity, 
the otliens serving as food material, an infantile 
eannihalism or struggle for existeiu'e not uncom- 
mon ill the class. .Vs to the actual dcvelop- 
iiieiit and the larval forms, reference must he iua<lo 
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' to the artifles on MoJ.Lrscs ainl on KmrryolO(}Y ; 
but it may be noted that tlie ovum <Uvi(les more 
or less uiietpinlly, aeoonlin^' to the amount of yolk, 
that a ‘^astrula-stage ocenrs as usual, and that this 
is sueeeodeil in typical oases, fii^t by a ‘Troeho- 
spherc’ ami afterwards i\v a ‘Veliger’ larva (see 
MoLH'srs). 

(wi’nvraf Interest . — As voracious animals, furnished 
with pi>werful rasping organs, niany (lasteropods 
play an important part in the struggle for existence 
among marine organisms, while otlu'r terrestrial 
forms are most destructive devast at<us of vegetable 
ami !h)wering plants. The manner in wliieli num- 
erous plants are save<l from the ravages of snails, 
by their chemical and physical characters, is an 
interesting subject of investigation re<‘ently worked 
out by Professor K. Stahl. Prom very early times, 
various ( bisterojiods, such as whelks, have been 
utilised for huniati consumption ajid also as bait, I 
while yet myie freijiiently the shells, often so beau- ! 
tiful in form and colour, have been used for the 
decoration of the person an<l the dwelling, for the ! 
basis of cameos, as domesth* utensils, or even as j 
wea]Mins an«l in many other ways. From the 
mucous glamls of the r«>of of the gill cavity in 
the genera Purpura and Murex, there exudes the 
famous secretion, at first colourless, but afterwards 
becoming pui'tde or violet, which furnished the 
ancient 'ryi'iiin dye. 

See Chiton, Limi'ET, ^Iom.i sca, llKTERc^roDA, Snail, 
Whelk, and articles dealing with various Casterupods 
above mentioned. Also the zoolo;;ical text-houks of 
Claus, Ciegenhaur, Huxlry, Ac. ; Hatchett .Jackson’s cd. of 
Kolleston’s Fonns of AniiiKt/ /w/c ( Oxford, IHSSj; Kcfer- 
stein’s ‘ Mollusca,’ in Hronn’s Thieenieh {iSli’J Ik)); E. 
Kay Laiikester, article ‘^lollu>ca,’ Fnct/. Brit. (vol. xvi. 
lw;i); Woodward, Manual of Mollusca (3d ed. I.s7.‘i). 

Gaston de Foix. See Foix. 

Gasinra, Gastrnla. See KMiJitYoLOiiv. 
Osistrn1g:ia« See (’.otniAUJiA. 

Gastric Fever. See Tviuioii) Fever. 
Gastric Juice. See Dkjestiox. 

Gastritis. See S'n»M acu ( Disk \ses of ). 
Gastroclise'lia. a genus of boring biv,alv(?s, 
not far removed from Teredo and Pholas, hut type 
of .a distinct family, Gastroch:enida', which also 
includes the remarkable Aspergillum (<|.v.) and 
( 'Ijivngelhi ( «|. V. ). The original shell has the two 
valves t \ pieal <»f l.amellihrumdis ; but these arc 
delicate*, and be<*ome siirroumled by a secondary 
tubular shell lining the cavity which the inolbisc 
Imres in liniestoiie, coral, other shells, »Ac. G. 

nunJiulina^ a 

a, one of the IuIm s liink.-ii ••pen, showing f ^ g r O 11 11 d 
thevahes. below, and 

mak(^s for itself, 

plus little stones and ]»nrticles of flebris, a flask- 
sbapeil ease, with its neck lix<*d in the oyster-shell. 
The tubes of some of the tropical snecies— e.g. G. 
ebv'fiy from the Indian Ueean, wbicli live in sand 
are very curious. 

<«astro'stOlliy (f^r. ijaster, ‘the belly or 
Htomaeli;* and stomn^ ‘mouth'), an operation 
performed for the relief of stricture of the gullet, to 
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save the patient from the imminent risk of starva- 
tion hy introducing foml directly into the stomach 
through nn external opi'iiing. The well-known case 
of Alexis St Martin, a Canadian, in whom in conse- 
quence of a gunshot wound there was a listnlous 
opening into the interior of liLs stomach, the success 
of operations for the removal of foreign bodies from 
the stoniiich, and numerous experiinonts on the 
lower animals, led to this attempt to save life ; and 
when it i.s not delayed too long it has juoved suc- 
cessful in a fair proportion of cases. 

Gasiro'loiliy ((.Jr. efaster and tumc, *an in- 
cision’), an incision into the cavity of the Abdomen 
(be purpose of removing some 
j tliseased texture or foreign body. TJie term has 
I also been applied to (.\esare;in operation (q.v.). 

Gatakc^r. Thomas, Knglish divine, was born 
in London in 157L and educated at St .lohn’s 
College, Cambridge. Tn succession preacher at 
Lincoln*s Inn, rector of Kotlierhitbe, and member 
of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, be 
opposed the inquisition of the Covenant, and was 
one of the forty-seven London clergymen who con- 
demned the trial of Charles 1. ijfe died in 1(ir>4. 

1 1 is werks inrbide Gf the. Xntnrr. and Use of Luts 
(Uih)); and Cinnits^ sivc Adeerstiria Miseeitancu 
(Hml ). 

Gat<*llilia. a town of Hussia, .'10 miles by rail 
SSW. of St IVtersburg. It has some manufaehin*s 
of [loreeluin, and several barracks, but is es]>ecially 
Avorthyof mention for its royal palace, surrounded 
by one of the Jinest pleasure ganlens in Fuiuipe, 
wliieli was the favouritif summer seat of tlic Fmp<*ror 
Fanl I., and the u inter rcsidenee— practical ly, 
owing to precanlions against Nihilists, llie prison - 
of Alexander III. Fop. ir),.’)00. 

Gates. lloUATio, an Anuoiean general, was 
Wirri a I Maldon, in Essex, h'ngland, in 1728. lie 
entered the English army, served in America, wluire 
he was ma jor niuler Hraddot'k, and with ditlieulty 
eseapeil in the defeat in which that i)lli(‘er was 
slain. On the ]>eaceof 1703 lie juirchased an estate 
in Virginia, wh(‘re he resided until the war of inde- 
pendein*e. In this struggle he siiletl with his ado]i- 
tive country, and in 177") was made adjutant- 
general, with the rtink of hrigatlier, receiving in 
1770 coiiimand of the army which had just retreated 
from Canada. la August 1777 he superseded 
hiehuyler in command of the northern department; 
and, principally as the result of his juodeccssor's 
able niJiim uvres, ho was enabled to defeat .and com- 
pel llio surrender of the llritish army at Saratfiga 
in Oetohor {!<ee Jll RHOYNE). This success gained 
him a great reputation, which ])rohah]y is acconnt- 
ahle for his endeavour to supplant Washington in 
the chief eommand of the .army; hut this failing, 
he retired to his estate until 1780, wlieii he wjus 
callcil to the coiiimaml of the army <>f the South, 
ainl in the unfortunate defeat near Camden, in 
South Carolin.a, lost the laurels he h.ad previously 
won. He was snpersedeil, and was not ;u*quittcil of 
blame by court imirtial until 1782. He then retired 
to Virginia till 1700, when he emancipated all liia 
.slaves, .and settled in New York. There ho died 
on April 10, I80(i. 

Gate.sllC*a<1, a town in England, on the 
iiortliern verge of the county of Diirh.am, and on 
the south hank of the river Tyne. (Joverned for 
centuries hy a chief huililT aiq)oiuted hy the ])rinee- 
hishop of tile ])alatinate, aided hy popnl.arly elected 
burgesses, (Jateshead was enfranehised tirst as a 
parliament. ary horoiigh in 18.‘12, and secondly ns n 
municipal horongli in 183.5, whilst in 1888 it be- 
c.anic a county horongli. Its population has grown 
from 1.5,177 in 1831 to 25, .508 in 1851, 65,8.55 in 
1881, and 109,887 in 1901. Thus there is only one 
urban community along the main lino between 
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Loudon and E<linburf;li wliirli oxcoeds (iateslioad 
in po})ulaiion ; ainl the exception is the city of 
Mewcastle-upon -Tyne, which is situated directly 
opposite Chitcslicad on the Northuiiii)eriand or 
northern hank of the river. The two towns are 
intiiiiatel^y connected : a s])leiidid suspension hri<l;;e 
(1871) joins them at Kedheu^li ; Stephenson's cele- 
hratetl ilif^h Level ( 1840) connects them hy both road 
and rail j ami a swiii^^-hrid^^e ( 187(j). which oiiens to 
allow the passa;xe of ships, connects the (luayside 
of Newcastle with the priiicijial thoroujjflifare of 
(hatesheatl. This close association of the two 
communities is not felt to Ik; of advantage to the 
Durham borough, because tlie city on the North- 
umlxu’huid side*, of the Tyne levies under ancient 
charter local dues on all the rivt*r trade, which 
both towns promote, though the emoluments 
derived therefrom belong exclusively to Newcasth*. 
The older portions of (iateshead luave not during 
recent years been much improved. Many of the 
old stone buildings have been allowed to fall into 
considerable decay. Westward and soul li ward ex- 
tension and improvement are continuous, and the 
suburbs show many line villas, 'riie town com- 
munity is for the greater part industrial. Engine- 
works, iron-shipyards, cdectric cable, hem])en ami 
wire rope manufactories, chemical works, cement 
works, glass-works, and iron-works furnish emjdoy- 
meiit to a large proj)ortion of the inhabitants. 
Tin* oidy philanthrojdc institutions in the town 
whi<*h <to not owe their existence to modern 
public s}»irit are the grammar-school (17CM)) and 
the King .James flospital ( Itil 1 ) for poor brethren. 

Numerous institutions depemi for their support 
on voluntaiy contributions and on grants from local 
rates. These inelmh*, successful boys’ and girls’ 
high schools, excellcTit swimming-baths, a useful 
dispensary, a hospital for the is.)late<l treatment 
of infectious disease, a literary and scientitic 
institute, a school <»f art, «S:c. Public libraries 
(circulating and reference) were iiiaugurate<l in 
188(1, which are free to all burgesses. Tiider the 
management of an energetic school-board formed 
in 1872, two higher-grade and some forty element-, 
ary scliotds educate 2o,()U0 children. A free school 
was established in 1701. The town hall and free | 
library are among the architectural ornaments j 
of the borough. There i.s a recreation grouml on ' 
Windmill Hills; and a public park of 50 acres 
at Saltwell, opened in 1874. Besides other ]daces 
of worship belonging to the various denominations, 
there are ten churclies of the English establish- 
ment, including the venerable St Marys, which 
in 1080 was tlie scene of the murtlcr of Bishop 
Walcher hy an English moh. Among places of 
interest in (lateshead are the site of the lire and 
explosion of 1854, which cost lifty lives, ami 
destroye<l a million poumls’ w<»rth <if property ; 
the e.xtensive locomotive works of the North- 
Eastern Railway (’ompany, the fnicst in the north 
of England ; alleged traces of the ancient itom.aii 
headway or gate's head, from which the name of 
the town is said to he deiived ; the undoubted 
residence in the Hillgate district, during the writ- 
ing of the immortal Robinson VrnsoCf of D.aiiicl 
Defoe ; and the works at which large portions of 
the lirst Atlantic cable were imiiiufactiired. The 
quarries from which the world-faiiitms Newcjistle 
grimlstones are obtained* are iilsi> worked within 
the jn*ecincts of Gateshead, at Gateshead Ecll. 
Gateshead continues to be represented, as in I8:i2, 
by one iiiember in the House of Commons. Eor 
parlianuMitary and municipal purpos(?s alike, the 
county borough is divided into ten wanls. Its 
governing bo<ly consists of a mayor, ten aldermen, 
and thirty councillors. See Uicliard AVelford'.s 
History of Newcastle and GatCAihcad (2 vols. 
1884 - 85 ). 
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IHlfowayy the passage or m>ening in which a 
gate or large door is biiim. This may be <*itlier 
an open way with side pillars or a coveied way 
vaultetl or niofed over. 1 ho f^ateway, being a most 
iiiiporlaiit point in all f^utilied places, is usually 
protected by various devices. It is Haiikod by 
towers with loopholes, from wliicb assailants 
may be attacked, and is frequently overhung by 
a machicolated battlcnumt, from which missiles of 
every dcscrii)lion may be poured n]>on the besiegers. 
In the miiidle ages gateways were also fortilicx’ 
with one jiortcullis or irnue, and bad frequently 
1 an «mter work or barbican in front of the gate 
<lcfemle<l with drawbridges. Citv gJitcs, ami gates 
of large castles, have in all ages keen the subjects 
of great care in constrm*tiou ; ami when from some 
cause, such as the cessathui of constant figliliiig, 
or a eliange in tin? mode of warfare, gateways have 
lost their importance in a military point of view 
they have maintained their position . ^ important 
architectural work-<, and although m» iunger forti- 
lied have Ihm’oimc ornnmcmtal. Jii very ancient limes 
we read of tin* ‘gate’ as tl»e most promimuit 
part of a city, where ])rochimations wei • made, 
and where tin* kings administer(‘d justice. 4’he 
(Jreek ami Roman gates were frequently (»f great 
magiiilicence. The ])ro])yh»‘a at Athens is a 
beautiful example, and the triumpbal aiclics of 
(he Romans are the ornamental oHspriiig of 
llieir eity gat*‘s. At .\ntun in Erance two Roman 
gateways, and at Tri'ves in (iermaiiy one, still 
exist, ami formed the models on wliicli early 
medieval gateways were dcsigm’d. Most of the 
English towns have lost their walls and citv 
gates; but a few, such as York and (.’licstcr, still 
ret.ain them, and give us an hlea of (be buildings 
which formerly existed, but which now remain 
only in the name of the streets where they om'e 
stood. English castles retain more of tlicir ancient 
g.‘i( ew.avs, and from these we may imagine the 
frowning asi>cct every town presc*n\ej1 tluring the 
midillc ages. A]»1 k.‘,\s, colleges, and every ehiss 
of buildings wore shut in and defended by similar 
barriers; many of these still exist in ()\Vor<l and 
(’ambridge, and the abbey gates of Canterbiiry 
and Bury St Edmunds are well-known speciim'iis 
of monastic gat«*ways. The feeling of personal 
freedom, wliieb is so strong in England, must 
no doubt have temled greatly to hasten the demoli- 
tion of these marks of feudalism ; b\it in many 

t wirts of the Continent we still lind these barriers 
te]»t 11 J). 

one of the live oliief cities of the IMiilis- 
tim.*s,*was situated on tlie frontiers of .ludab, ami 
was ill consequence a place of much importance 
in the wars hot ween the IMiilistines and the 
T.sraelites. The famous giant, Goliath, who was 
slain by the youthful David, was a native. St 
.IcM’ome describes it in bis lime as ‘ a very large 
village.' Its site {Tel cs-Safieh) is probably tlie 
Blanche Garde of the (husaders, who Imilt a castle 
, here to commaild the Pliilistine plain. 

^ liilltilicail* a river of (^ueboe, in Canada, lias 
its origin in a eliaiii of lakes lying immediately 
north of 48' N. lat., ami, after a SSW. course 
estimated at 4(K) miles, enters the (JttaAva River, 
about a mile below Ottawa city. 

Cvatliii|$« Richard Jordan, born in ISIS, in 
Hertbn-d county. North Carolina, sludieil medicine 
but never practised, ami is known for inveutions 
as various as machines for sowing cotton and riee 
and for dressing hem]), a steam -]>lougb, and the 
famous Gatling gun (1861-62), a revolving battery 
gun, usually liaving ten parallel barrels, and liring 
in some cases as many as 1200 shots a minute. See 
Machink Guns. 

Clatscliiiia. See Gatchina. 
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CJAULTHKIUA 


jl^Ijissos, ulul is jip- 
]>licjiblo to many 
nthor ]nir]msos. 


iilafty, MAin;.\K*Kr. Sot* Kwin«;. 
firclll« «'i <b*rm;ni wi)r»l iiR‘aiiin.u', in a ;jfcn«'ral 
way, (lisrrict, l»nt applied >pt‘cially to a p«>litiral 
(livi'^ioii of anririil ( it'niiariy. having relation lo 
tlio arraiiLiviiiont-; lor wt^ and ilu* administration 
of jn.Ntiro. rih* divi'^ioii into >ncU districts was 
in force umh'r the Franks in the Trh century; and . 
at the head of the i;au wa> the ^oaf isee Coi NT). j ttn o))lon.e 

As the liialdoms heeame more ami m<»re hereditary, | piece of sheet- 
the e;in, as a political division, fell int<i disuse | nietal tuo straight 
(ahont the l'2th ceiittiry), and only in tin' names metal rido(*s are 
of some ])laces -llheittLcau, llreis^^au, Aarirau, iVe. ! li^ed in such a 
- -<h> the Irat'es of ifc rt'inain. See llrNDltKI), j *‘ninner that tlnw 
FkI PALISM, \1LLA<;K (‘oMMUMTIKS. j shall ho inelitied 

liiSIlirllOS are tin' herdsmen «>! the ^reat ]dains j Jp*'*^*” an*;!* 

f till' A iiii» INoiiililie anil I ' ni'»^nav- \vhi»re i eaeli otliei, a.!- 


space is measured hy graduations on the middlo 
metal slide. 

A very eloi^^aut and delicate jTfui.'L^e is used for 
mc'asnriim wateh- 




of the Ar;^»‘utiue llepuhlie ami rrii.i^uay, where 
they live in rude huts with seatity furniture, 
ami are eldrdly employe<l in drivin;^, catehiii^, 
iisid ^laipj^hteriiiLj cattle. 'They are mo'.lly of 
ini\e«l Spans’ll ami Indian descent, sparely huili. 
atid of ;;reat sin'nuth and emlurama? ; they are 

nio'^t exiM'it horsemen, and ii^e the Lasso (ci.v.) , - * - i . .j ^ « 

atnl Ilolas (ij.v.) with marvnllons skill. 'Ineir ' 

dress e^iwivts nf a roni;h jacket ami trousors, , • .1 / 11 • 1 

ovor Wlil.'li ii W.mll.'n o falls. I„.avv to..- ^ ‘''I', "J> 'Ui'l <■■</, .ire »> niclios 

l«mts. an, I a wi.lo-l.iirnnaMl hat. Che-rtnl an.l 1'^ evi.lont that tor *-v..ry ,M,-h of .losoent 
lio^pilahl,-. ihov aio viol, nit. an.l via.li.aivo wl,.-„ ! ""^'e "iH '-e a 


ittt ami 2). 

Now, let us siip- 
oose the anoh» to 
oe such that the 
•lislance lu't W(*en (f 
ami c is 2 inches, 
and that hetweeii 
h ami (/ is I imdi. 


h 

J'iK. 2. 


efira.Lfed, ami are much iriveii to drink and i;am- 
hlin.:;. Inun'd to hard-^hip and fati;u"n(*, they have* 
playt'd an important t»art in the revi)lu!ions of 
South America. 

firail4loaillllS« the heoinnino <»f a famon•^ 


iiarrowino efpial tt) (V.ll* hicli ; ami for <*very 

tenth of an inch of such desc(?nt there will he a 
narrowino inch, ami so on: thus 

we may, hy ^raduatiii^ ilownwards from (tr to fjif, 
measure tent Its hy units, hnmln'dths hy tenths, ami 
so on to still limn- iiuaiililieH if re<jiiiri'd. 'Phis is 


, , . , I 1 • I > , r«ii till iji iijit-i II imiii 

Lerniaii Miidciils son- in <lo- Latin rhymes, <»l t,, Imt-llis ns well as diameters. Hy 

which the Inst line is (yindnnnu.s^nidnr Jtm'nrs J . . . ■ • .... 


which 

if Kill .'itfunts (‘liCt ns therefore rej<»iee while w< 
are yonn-'). It was lirst printed, in a somewhat 
coarser fonn than the present, and with I^atin and 
(ierman verses alternatin-, in 177h; and follows 
rather <*lo*^cly tin* thought and exj>res'*ion of an 
aneieni Latin hvmn of the year I2h7. See 
Sehjvetschke, 7^///' u.firJucfilak.'s ttnufi:nuu(s{\\iiM\^, j -an-ing of the contents of ctisks; and an 

, , j excise ollicer (as ranging casks containing e.xcis 

doiiN. See hiKO-N IlAStPfKK. | liquors) is often called ‘gauger.’ 

or (;a<;k, an apparatus for measuring! GuilllsitU See Assam. 
any spi'cial force <»r dinn*nsion ; thus we liav CiailK See, FuANfi-:. 


nn'aiis of line screws with large gradnateil heads, 
Messrs Whitworth have mi*asured small pieces of 
'teel to the one milliorilh of an inch (see Micno- 
MKTF.n). Fri'ssure-ganges, wind gangi's, will 
he treated under the sjK*eiaI subjects. —In railways, 
the gauge means the ilistanee between tin* mils (sec 
I liAlLWAYs). The term (lAl GiNiJ refers si»ecially 


/i/v.vsvo'c -/f/z/'/c, tr/n(f-//fnf(/r. ( Noe AxF.MoMK ri:i: ), 


Un;n>t.t>n,r iipv.,, .r/rr-^,., hu.f fon-ffu m,r, .Ac. . f-UIlH a loca name in t a.minmgesnire l<w 
The simplest form nf g.iuge of dimension is tins ! js one ol the suhd) visions ol t lie ( ret ai-eons System 
common wire-gauge, hv which the diameter of wire : ^aiilt is a hluish-gray 

is ,„oas,„-,..|. It is si„i|,lv „l,l.>,.j; plate of sl.a-l, "“''o m«l,ir.if<-.l uo,l,ilc» 

«itl, „ol,'l,-s of ,lim-r,'nl 'widllis .Mil upoii tl,« .-.I-..: «";• «-I-ta, ia. No« an.l a-ain it l,..-co,.,os soinpvvl.at 

tin’s., :i,- an.l tin, size of tin: wi,„ is ,1.- ; <-'is. or sinnly am n.ioao.-ous In some 

t.',,.,i,n,.l l.v trvin- it in tin, .liir.-innt not.-lms nntil ; a '■aiKl ,,f plnss,,l,alu; innlu Ins .n-nirn 

tin, O.n- i- fou.'nl «l,i,l, it c.xanllv Ills. Tl.n tl.i.-k- j 11“ ’•ase.. Ilia -Inposit is of 'ana , In ll,u,km;ss 
m-ss of ~l„.p, nn.tal is t.in.l l,v"tl,o samo oanm-. ! " •nanlmif; in son,.- places over .UK) leet, while 


occasiniiaiiy it hardly attains a greater thickness 


ge for iron-w ire, sheet iron, and ^ marked -eologieal 

hat ustMl for hivlss, silver, gohl, ! horizon- lorniing the hothiiii niemher of I pper 


There isn great want of uniformity in these gauge.- 
the llii iiiingham gan 

.steel dillcring from that *./. .-*1 > . i, , 1 ' 1. • 1 1 .1 r -it ’ 

.Ac.; and ihc.e again from the liancashire gauges, j < ret aceoms rocks. It is ahuiidantly fossiliferous, the 
It has hi'cri j)ro]Mivfil, in order to oht.Lin nniformilv, * rcniaiiis being almost exclii.si\cly mai me, Olll,^ a few 
ami to eimhle delinile descriptions and orders ’to j having hecii met with. One of 

he given with m euracy and certninty, that, instead 

of the arbitrary nnmhers of varying signirn*ation 1 In the Isle of \V ight tins tonnatioii is 

n<nv in ii.-e, dccimnl ])ar1s of an inch, tenths, him- i known as the hlue sliiqicr, frpm tlie it*^adiness of 
<lredtlis, tlcusandtlis, or .-lill smaller fractions, if lim oveHying beds to slip or slide oyer^U surface, 
neecs.-ary, he used, and that these he used for all 1 I he picturesque I nderclifl owes its 01 igin to these 
diameters and tiiickiic.sses such as w'ires, slieet- j ^‘mdslnles. I ho gault rs extensn ely eniplo>('d in 
metals, buttons, waleh ghis.sc*s, ,Ae. ; hut sueli a manufacture of bricks and tiles; it forms a 

scale has not yet come into general use. The 1 and rather unproductiye soil. 

Hinidngharn w in* gauge* has, howevijr, been widely : CvSIllltlloria, a genus of small procuinhcut 
adoiited. The gauge commonly used hn* buttons j eyergreen shrubs, of the order Ericacea*, named 
and such like larger diameters is a rule with a hy the Sweilisli Ixitanist Kalm in honour of Dr 
groove cut lengthwi.se down the middle. Another (oiiiltier of (Quebec, (f. prontimhefin is a (*omnion 

metal rule, with a brass head, slides in this, and - ' *- i : r„„ 

hy means of a tliunih pin may he ]nislied out at 
jjlca>iire. The ohjeet to he measured is i>Ifiee«l 
between a ami b (tig. 1 ), ami the width of tliis 


plant ill North America as far south as Virginia, 
ami hears the names of Checkerherry, Partridge 
Perry, Deer Perry, Wintorgreen, and Mountain 
Tea. It is ahoiit 4 or 5 inches in height, with 
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small wliitisli lloweifi and iimI ‘ berrias,’ whiidi 
arc ealablo, but not safe in any considemlilo. 
(niantity, b(*(?au.s(i of the imn^^cnt volatile oil wliieli 
tliey contain. Ilrandy in wliicli they liave been 
8teepe»l is used as a Ionic, d’lie wliole plant has 
an a; 4 ie(Mble aromatic odour and taste, aiul the 
volatile oil is used in medicine as a .stimulant, also 
for tlavourin;j; syrups, and in perfumery, under the 
name of (HI nf \Vi ntvi'<irvvn. An infusion of the 
berries (hence called ‘ tea- berries ' ) was u.sed as tea 
diirin.i; the wnr of in«lep(‘mb.*nce. 'riie berries are 
enij)Ioyed for llavouriiii;- l»eer and other <1 rinks, as 
also for tooth-powilers and hair -^\ nshe.s. 'I’lie leaf is 
astringent, and is u.se<l in nuMlicino. The Shallon 



(<r. .v/doZ/o/y) is a liirn'tj species (‘2 .‘1 feet), with 
purple Ixu ries ( ‘ s.alal-berries ’ ), which are larj^ely 
eaten by tin; Indinns of north-west America. 
It ^j^row.s well in woods, and is sometimes planted 
in Ib’itain to all'ord food for ;^ame. -H, htspithi 
( \Va\-cluster ) is a native of \'an Diemen’s LamI, 
la*arin<^ snow white berri<.’,s.- <)th<*r .species, .some 
fraeraiit, .some produciii;^ (Mliblo berrie.s, and all i 
bciiutiful little shrubs, are fouml in mountain ! 
r(‘;;ions throii;^hout th<^ worM. 'Phe Australian ; 
t/. itntipotlti is ,sahl t<i be a liner fruit than fr. j 

liisfitHti. I 

liiSIIIIlt* See (IlfK.NT; and for dolm of (binnt, I 
see .IniiN OK (J ATN T. i 

less eorre<*lly (JxNTl.KT (formed I 
with <lonb|e <limimitiv('s from Ohl Fr. ‘a j 

:]ove,’ itself a wor<l of SeandimiNian ori;;in), an 
iron ;.clovt?, wbieli foiined part of the armour of 
3\ni;^lits and im*n at-a,rms. Tlie back of the band j 
was e.oven.Ml with plates jointed tn; 4 ;otber, so as to ' 
]»(*rmit tb(* hand to elose. t Jaunt bds were intro- j 
<laced about the IJltli (MMitnry. They were often 
thrown down hy way of ehalhuif'e, like glove.s. 
They are of fre(|uent <)eeurreiic<* in h(*rahlry. 

Tu the ]>hrase ‘ to run the ;j;aiillet ,’ t he won! is 
duo to a eonfu.‘<ion with the forej'oin;^ of the 
orij 4 :inal word ymtUnjtn or //nf/n/w', the Swedish 
made ii]) of tfdftf, ‘a street,’ and /eyd/y, 

* a ctnirse,’ from Hhut^ ‘ to run ’ a eoj^iiate of Kn<?. 
(cftp. Frofessor Sfveat suf^j'ests tlnat the word may 
he due. to the wars of (Jnstavns Adolphus, who 
died at Lutzen in IG.S'2. The (Jerinan form is 
gassctt/aiffrH, ‘ lane run,’ both alike meaning a 
military pnnishnient, wliich eonsistod in making 
tluj culprit, nake<l to the waist, pass repeateilly 
through a hine formed of tw'o n»vs of sjihliers, eaeh 
of whom give.s liiin a stroke as he pa.s.s(?s wdlh a 
short stick or other .similar >veaj»on. 

Cjr«llH% the medieval ea))ital of IJengal, also 
called Lakhnanti, is .said to have been founded by 
the V^aidya king Lakshmana.scna, at the close of 
the Hill century, ami, on the Mohaininedan con- 
(piesb, a hiiinlred y(»ar.s Inter, became the chief seat 
of the vicin-oys wlio governed Hengal under the 
Pathan kings of Delhi, and afterw’ard.s (hut not 
alw^ays)of tlie independent kings of Hengal. l)ii 
the Mogul compiest in 1575 a tcwrihle pestilence 
broke out at (Jaur, and thousands of the inhabit* 


j ants perished; and from that time the city dis- 
i appears from history, and its place is taken 
succe.ssivcly hy Tandan, Dacts'i, ami Mur*<hidabad. 
The ruins of ( Jaur still cover a s^mce «>f seven miles 
hy tw'o, on a branch ■ of ^he (Jaiigvs, and iiiclndo 
llindii buildings as well as seviual interc''t ing Jotli- 
i-eiitiirv .Moliammcdan mos<|ucs, bcshb*s extensive 
j reservoirs, cbannels, and embanked r»»ads. The 
j \jist accumulations of brick testify to the former 
j density «»f (he |n»pulalion, while the nciglihonring 
1 ruins of l*atidnah and 'Pandan point to (he exist- 
I eiice of important .sulMirhs, many of which have 
wholly di.s.».j)pcarcd. See P;iven.-hau’, (Jdn}\ its 
I lluins mnt ( 1 S7<S ) ; FergUs‘'on, lIi,stori/ 

nf I Hit inn Airhih'ftnrc : Lane- Poole, ('ntnlngnG of 
Indinn i.'nins in thr lirltish Mny.rn in. 

I lif«llH% or (Joi n ( a spt'cies of ox, 
iiihahii ing .some of the mountain jungles of India. 
It is of \ ery large size, although a])pnrei« Iv inferior 
to (he Ariiei* (<j.v. ). It bears a con.shb . a M<* rcsoin- 
bIniH‘e to the IJayal («|.v,), bnl dill’ei> from it in 
(be form of its bead, and in the total want of a 
dewlap, in wbicb it more nearly agrees w ’(h tbo 
I hint eng of tbe Fastern Arcliipclago, althongb «lis- 
! (iiigiiisbed from it by im^iortant anatomical pecnli- 
: arities (,si*e Pantknc)- It is .sii])poH‘d to be in- 
I capable of domestication; friMjiicnt atli'iiijits for 
tins pnrjMKso are sahl to have been imnlc in \ej»al, 

; From its fiuocity its jnir.siiit is reekoned in India 
j as exciting as that of tiger or elepbaiit. 

! Gaii.ss, doiiANN IvAui- CJia-man 

matliematician, born at IJriinswick. .*^»ntb A]>nl 
1777, in iNtd lnlbli.'^bLMl an imj)orlant work on 
tbe theory of numbers and other analytical sub- 
jects, Disgttisitinnes A ritinnrt iru . Sliortl.v after- 
wards bis attention was attracted to aslifinomy; 
and be invented, and usixl in brilliant fa.sbion, 
niiW' methods for tbe caleiilation of the orbit.s 
of planets, comets, \’e. Tbo fruits of bis 
re.searcbes in this department a]»p('ared, two 
,vears after bis ap]M>inlment as [nofes.M)r of 
Malbematies ami direi'tor of the observatory 
at ( Jiiilirigmi, in bis Tltrorin. Mufns f'ln/Kjinni 
( fr.sfinni (ISOP). lie also laboured with ei|nally 
brilliant success in the science of giMxlesy, being 
appointotl by the iranoveriaii go\eriimcnt to con- 
duct the trigonomctiical suincv of the kingdom 
ami to measure an arc of tbe meridian. \VliiIst 
engage*! in lliis woik be iincnted tin* instrument 
tb*.*n called indiotrope (si'o Ili:i.nM;i;Ai‘jn ). Later 
in life (in JS4,*] tl») be published a *M>lleeti*»ii 
of valuable mcmioirs on surface gcianetry, in (^rinr 
fii’i/rnaiftnftr. drr loihcrn fhnftnsir. In tin* mean- 
time li<* bad also begun to slmly tbe problem 
arising out *>f tbe earth’s magnetic iimperlies. In 
1833 li*^ wrote bis lirst w*)rk on the tln*orv of 
magnetism, Jntrnsitns r/.v Mmind iva ’Jcrirstri.s ; 
ami in ctnijunclion with W. K. \Vel>cr be invented 
the declination iiec*lle and a magnetometer. I hi 
was also mainly instrnimmtal in fonmling a 
Magnetic Association, wbi**b imblishcd valnabh} 
nap**rs, entitled Jtrsufintr. (lS3ti-31)), incimling twm 
by (Jauss on the law of magm*tic altracti<in. In 
a])plic*i mat hematics he investigate*! tin* pnddems 
coniii'cteil with the passage *>f light tlirongh a 
.system of len.ses, in DiojUrisvhe rnttrsHr/unnjni 
(1840). Ileshles the re.searcbes alremly nn*ntioinMl 
he Avrote papers or Avorks *)n j»robabilii\ , the 
method of h'ast .s<|ntir<?s, the theory of bii|n;nlratic 
ri\si*luc.s, eonstnicted (aides for the i*»nversion of 
fraetion.s into deeiinal.s and of tin* imniher of 
classes of hinary ipiadratic forms, ami *li.scnssed 
liypergeometric series, int»*ri)olation, curve*l sur- 
faci's, and the project inn of .siirfac<*s *m maps, all 
of Avhich, with *iUiers, are priiite*! in the seven 
A'ols. of his collected works ((Jott. 1863 71 ). Haus.s 
died at (Jot I ingen, ‘23d Fehruary 1855. Seo Lh^es 
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hy S.'irtfvins vnii W alliM’shiiuseii (2<1 od. 1S<7) Jiiul tin Jiotmtnti,siin' (1*S7*2); ami llio jioslliiiiiious 
iiinorko ( 1S7 < ). w«)rks, l*ortr<n'ts t:t Soifrvtu'rs Littcrttirv.s ( lS7r)), and 

liiSIllssi'll, Ki.’ANnns S. Ik Loris, a Swiss. ( 1S77). (oiiitiors name lias Loconu' a kiii<l 

Keformed tlieoInLii.in, Lorn al Leiirva, ‘Joth Anj^ust. | watrinvnrd and kaltle-crv. AVrilms with ninre 
171M), Wiis j»astnr al Saii,L<iV near (Jeneva, and took j <*«tliusiasni than «;:ood scum* have made him an hlol, 
an active part in the elmreli controversies of the I into a 

an . until dismi>>e<l in 1S.*11 hv the State ('ouiieil the«n*v of Ule, while the st urdv moralists of the nn*ss 


of (oMieva, hceaii^t' he, with Merle d'Aiihi^ne, had 
taken pari in est.ahli^liin;; tin' S»a‘iete Lvaiijjfelifjne, 
one olijfit of which was the fouiidin;^' of a new 
theolo;^ij al x'hool for tin' maintenance of the old 
Lalviiii>!n. I'rom iS^li till Ids n'tirement in JS.)7 
he h*ciure<l wdth f'Uceess in the new eollej^e, and 
ili<*d at Les (.Jroltes, (leiieva, JSth dune iStid. Of 
hi- wrilin^^s may he nann'd t.n 'I'/n n/mt ott 

fnsji/rtt/iint firs Sniii/ts KrrH iirva (1S40), a 
di'ience t»f nlenarv in>juralion, which hecaine pojmlar 
in Kn^^land and America ; ainl Lv iauun fAw Sniittm 
lyrit nrt'< tni tfonf/lr jioiht tfr rnr tit fit ,SV/* 7 /(V // f/» 
iit Fiji [ IStiO^. 

Iwaiitama. See lu dokism. 

<C«Sllltioi% TilKofiiirK, one of the nn>st aeeoni- 
pliNhed t.>f recent Frein*h poets and jiroM'-writer.N, 
>\as horn at Tarhes, Au.i;ust dl, ISII, and edinated 
at the ;;ram mar-school of his native tow n, ainl after 
wanls at the Follc;,a' (’harlema;;ne in I’aris. 11c 
a])pli('d him-elf at lii'st, hut without iiiin*li success, 
to |»aintin;r, turned to literature, ami attracted the 
notice of .Sainte-I»euv«? at I'i^ditecui hy the style of 
several essa_\s, the results of his studies in tin 
earlit'r French literature, lie soon attached him- , 
self to the school of Victor IIu; 4 ‘n, and oiitdhl all t he i 
other romanticists in t he e\trava;^ance of liisadndr- 
atiofi and partisanship. His heli<‘f in tin* ‘jioet of ‘ 
the w imi, the sea, and the sky * was the oin' serious J 
helief of his lih*. In ls;iO lie jiuhlished his first 
ion;:' jMM'in, J/Ac/7/^v, an extrav .a^aiitly i»ietun'sque ' 
le;j:end, lull of tin' promise 4»f his later flexihility of * 
diction, followed in 18.*V2 liy the striking <.Voncf//c rfe , 
A/ .l/e/7. Hut his poetry did not reach its hi^diest ! 
point till tin* c/ ( 1S.30). In iSdoafe 

peare<l liis celehrate<l novel, JA/fA /z/o/WA* .A- J/tftf. 
/>///, with its di'liant iirefa,ce. which was taken 
seriou'-ly hy the critics, inst<‘a<l of hein^*’ regarded 
as merely the escapade of ;in unscrujailously <'lever 
youth, and the advertisement of a. puhlisher who 
waiite<l a ‘ smisational ’ novel. He wrote many 
Ollier novels and shorter stories, the. <*hief hein;; 
f.t's ,/rn HI ■ Fi't flirt- ( iS.dd), Fi/rii(iiio ( ISdS), ("tir 
J.tinii*' flff I>iiiitlf: (ISdO), Milifoiiii (1847), Ao J^rtm 
fir Tlf/rr (kS.'i^), Jrttiitiirii {lS.'i7), Ac ('tiffiliiinr 
Fninissr I isti.d), Lft Ihlb: •it'nni^ 1.80.7), and Fpiriir 
( I><G0). .Meriniee alone contests with him the palm 
as the prince of w riters of short stories. He w’as 
drawn early to the lucrative task of fruiUtiun 
writin;.r. and for more than thirty \ears eontrihiited 
to the Paris newspapers criticisms on the tht'atre 
and on the salon, i’he lirst half of his theatrical 
ciiticiMM- were eolh*cted in lS.7t) in 0 volumes, 
und«'r the amhitious title of VUistnirv. dc VArt 
Jh'iiiiHilftfur m Fninni ; his accounts of the Salon, 
which have vet to he repuhlished, form perhaps the 
host histojy, if the least di»lactic, of the h’rencli art 
of his day. His leisure he devoted to travels in Sj»ain, 
llollaml, Turkey, Kn;xland, Al;;eria, and Ku.ssia, of 
w-hich he piihlislniil characteristic accounts in his 
(tiprirrsi rt fbinsifiuii ininlr^ Vm/tHfr rii '■ 

Jiifs.sir, and Vot/fiffr cii E.sjiifffiir, adiiiirahle'feats of j 
description, relating' solely to the look of tin* eoun- 
tries visited, not at all to tlicir instituthms, yet 
formin;x perhaps tlmmost deli;;htful hooks of travel 
iuj'xislence. (iautier died in l»aris, October 23, | 
1872. Other works were an enlar;;ed edition of his ! 
inimitable Fmnujt vt Onnhs ( 187‘2) ; Ac.v (Imtrsfjnm ! 
(ISO), on the writers of the IGth ami 17th *-en- | 
turij's ; IhiiiinP ife Jiftlzar ( 18.78) ; Mrmuirric liifiiitf' 
(1800), a kind of informal uutobio;^raphy ; IHnioirc I 


use his name as a synonym for everythin;^ in art 
that i.i elleminate, and for all the atlectations of the 
bomloir jMX'taster. 4’he truth is that (Iautier was 
nothin;; ^iieater or less than a consummate artist 
in pro.se and verse. He is neither moral nor im- 
nioial : has absolutely no lixed faith of any sort, 
except in the ]ileasantm*ss of ph'asaiil iiuju'essijuis, 
holdin;; even his a^stlu'tic ]>rinci]des with ;;ood' 
hunioun'd laxity. His w hole philosophy is a jihilo- 
s()pliy of paradox, his idc'al of lib* hanlly more, than 
a picturesipie viciousness. His bes(*t tin;; sin was a 
I childish desire to say somethin;; clever .‘ind wicked 
to shock the Pldli-tiiu's. He himself never o\- 
nectctl his h'vvil romance to be lakt'ii .seriouslv , to 
l»e ailopU'd ;is tin' ;;osjm'1 t)f a si-hool, and charac- 
teriseil with ;;‘rave ahsurdily as ‘ the ;iolden Ixtokof 
spirit and sense*. ’ See* i‘e)lleclh)ns of rcmini.sce'uce's 
by Feyeh'au (lS7l) and l>eri;e;raL (1878); Henry 
•James’s Freiirh Fnrf\‘ find Nnrrll.sfs (1878); and 
the me)m>;;raj)h by Maxime ilii Famj> (ISVM)). 
j ll■cl1l/€^ Ji lijubt Iranspare'iit silk fabric, su])pe).se'el 
i to have eleiived its name' freuu havin;; lirst he*e*n 
' manufactuivd in (Jaza, a. e ilv e»f I’alestim*. p’ram*e> 
ami Switze'i'laml jueslue'e* l;ir;^i* ejuantities. 'Die' 
o|»enncss e»f li'xture is eeblaine'el liy cre>.s.sii|o- the warp 
tlire'aels lu'twe'e^n I'ach thre*ael ed the* we-tt, sei tliat 
the weft pa.'-ses tliie)ii;.;h a succe*.ssie)n of leieips in the* 
warp, ami the* thre'.ids an* thu.*' ke*pt a]»art, without 
the liabilitv to slielin;; freim the*ir place's, whie'h 
wemhl take jdace* if simjde* we'avin;; w»'n* le*fl .mi 
leuKse ami e>pen. It is u.s(*el fe>r dress purpeises, ami 
lar;;e*ly alsee fea siftin;; lleair. N\ hat is maele fe»r the*, 
latter jMirpei.se- is sometimes calh'el ))oltin;;-e*le>tli. 
'J’he cottein fabric h*m) has the* same strue*ture as 
;*anze. (Mie*ap te*\tiles eif the* natme eif oaiize* are? 
iiseel fe>r the? skirts eif balh?t oirls. For w’ire';;auze, 

I see 8 A FET Y - LA M 1', W I UK. 

j dsivarili, Pai l, a Fre.*nch e-arie'at urist wlmse 
; ]>roj>er name was Sulpice (juillaume, (.’hevalier, 

' was beu’ii at P:iris in 1801, and starte'el life* as a 
iiieedianical en^iiii'er. Put, bein;; a skilful elrau;;lits- 
j man. he* abaneh)ne*el e*n};ine niakin;; to bc*e‘e>me ta 
i caricatuiist for Ae'.v (ivns dn Montfr^ and afte'r- 
I warels fe»r Ac ('hurirdri. Diirin;; the i*arly jiart 
! of his care'er he* rie.licuh*el the feillies, vice's, anel 
habits of the e*iti/ensof Paris with a sort ezf nexMl- 
hiimoureei ire>ny ; but later in life a eh'cper earne'st- 
m.*ss, ;iml se)metime*s e*ve*n bitterness, she)we;el itself 
in the ]ireMlue'tions of his pencil. Thi.s temle*ncy 
was ;^reatly stren;;thene.*el by ii visit te» Lonehm in 
1840, ami freuu that elate he re*proeluceel in the 
newspaper J/lllii.sfrnfifni the scenes eif mise*rv 
anel eK‘;?ratlatie>n he liael witMes.seel in the Kn;;lisli 
capital. (Javarni also ilhistrateel several hoed<s, 
the most iieitable beiriL^ Sne*’s dnif Kr.'fud, Palzae’s 
weuks, the French translation e)f Hollniann’s tab's, 
iVc. lie dieel at Auteuil. near Paris, 23el Noveniher 
l8()(i. A collectieui of hi.s drawings, oniiiave'e! on 
wejod, a])jK*ared at Paris, iimler the? title of (Juir-res 
(dfoisiffi, with text by .lanin, (iautier, Puil/ac, and 
<»thers (1 veils. 1845 48). 3'his was fedleiweel liy 
a seeauiel eeilleetioii, rerlcsct lbi-mrrit{2, vols. 18*70). 

fiiayaXKiv Alk.s.sanijK(), a popular Italian 
])reacher anel refeunier, was born at He»lo;;na in 
1800. He? became a nmnk of the Harnabite oreler, 
ami was ap]ie)inteel profe*.ssor of lihetoric at Naples, 
w here he speeelily a(‘rjuin?el ;;reat rcmutatieui as an 
orateir. On the ac(?essiem e»f J*ius IX. to the jiapaJ 
chair, Oava/zi was one of the? feuemost su]»porters 
of the liberal tiolicy that inaui^urated that i>oiitiir.s 
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roi";!! ; and liavitif^ TCpairecl to Koine, lie devoted 
himself to the diUnsioii of politii'al enli; 4 htcninent 
and jiatriotic aspirations ainon;; the masses of the 
Koman i) 0 ])iihition. The ]ione sanetioned his 
p ilitieal fahonrs, and appointed 1dm almonm' of a 
Indy of Id, (KM) Itomaii trooi»s. On (he estahlish- 
meiit of the republic at Komo, he >vas a])]iointed 
almoner-iii-ehied to tin? national army. Tinier 
Ids siiperinteinlence, eflicieiit military hosjdtals 
• were organised. Konn? havin*; fallen, (Java/zi 
eseajied to Kiij^land, where he <lelivered mhlresses 
and lectures. He sejiarateil from the Tatholie 
Chnreh, and was for the rest of his life a strenu- 
ously anti-papal advocate. I'rom Scotland the 
Italian orator jiroeeeded to the Tniled States, 
where he was rather coldly received ; and wln*n 
he went to (.\anada his public api)i‘arances, on 
more than one occasion, nearly c{i.use<l a riot. 
(Javazzi was jiresent with (iaribaldi at Kalermo 
<luriii^ the expedition of 1S(>(). He. n^^aiii visited 
London in 1S7(); and after that repeat e«lly visited 
Kn;;land and Sc'otland, jn'eachin;.;’ ninl lecturin<; in 
aid <d’ the ( l*rot«*stant) Italian Tree Tliureh ( f.Unnt 
tTf/c.s-o), of which he was a ]>rondnent leaden*. He 
tlied Oih January ISSJ). ^ 

GcIlHkilHl* 'riie orii^in of this le^al tmiii is 
in\ol\ed in some »)bscurit\, ainl more than one 
derivation lies lieini eiveii. Lord (NikeV opiidmi 
was that it was (leriveil from t/mr all Alitflr ('I'eiit. 
(fl/'ral < 7 /// ), mejiidn^ tin* custom which ;;ives ri.u:ht 
of succession in land to all childr(*n e«|ually. 'The 
better opinion, houever, seems to l)e that it- is 
deri\ed from the Saxon wonl f/arrl (or ffufal)^ 
which sieiiilles rent or customary servi<*es in lieu 
there«>f, and L'uai -x.v. nature* tir (|ua,lily. Thus 
gavelkind was used to <*xpress hind which paid this 
kind of rent servi<*<*, as distiii”uishe<l from the 
onliiiary f<*udal tenure of kni>;ht-servi<*<*. It is the 
o])inion of Khickstoin*, einlorsed by Skeat, that 
tin* true ori;^in of this custom is Celtic (Irish, 
qahhailcna )^ while some r(*c(*nt invest i^a tors - as 
Elton in his Orajins of ICia/lish ///.v/e/// ( ISSI ) - - 
think that wo must look for its sourci* ('ven farther 
back in pn* Aryan times. 

Keforo 1(M}() ;.;a,velkind pr(*va.iled all ov(*r Tneland 
and \Vah*s ( s(*(* Stephen s Cam. i. *J1J), but with tin* 
Norman Coinpu'st. came feudal laws, and the rij;bt 
of piimo;;(*niture took its place. At (he present I 
day it survi\es only in the county of Kent and a | 
fe,w isola,t(*d pla(*es in I'hi.uiand. It was specially j 
abolished as n*^ards Wales by .*H and Jo IL*iiry 
AH II. ebap. ‘Jti. In K(*nt, how(*ver, the custom is 
so universal that it is |)resiimed by the courts of 
law to exist in any <|U('siion all'cctin^ Kentish 
lands, ainl it is necessary in such case to plea«l that 
the lands have been dis^av<*lh*d by s]M*cial act «»f 
parliament-. 'Flie reason why the county of Kent 
should have been ]M*rmitt(*<l to retain tins ancient 
tenure as one of its ‘ liberti(*s,’ in vi<*w of the almost 
universal int rodiu'tioii of b*udal rules into the rest 
of Knxland, is not ch'ar. Th(*re is an explanation | 
of a le;.,u*ndary character that AN'illiam the Con- 
»pieror owed his life to some K(*ntish men, who 
immediately after the battle of Hastin^^s surrounded 
him with boughs so as to form a sort of moving; 
w’ood, and that In? out of j^ratitude thereupon eoii- 
tirnied their ancient rij^lits to them and their 
fellow's. 

'Pile main charactt*ristie of the tenure of gavel- 
kind is that succession to the land passt‘s in the 
ri^jfht line to all the sons equally ainl not to the 
eldest son. Failing' sons, it ^^ocs to all the 
dau;^hters as luiirs-jiortimiers. Further, the ri;^ht 
of reiu'eseiitation takes place, so that, if one of 
several sons should die, his issue (dau;*hters In this 
event etpially with sons) take in his place. 
Succession in the collateral line is similar ; for, if 
011(3 broUi^'i’ I’ll® suecession i»asses to all his 


brothers erjually and tlu*ir issuey^//*r rcjtrc-srtifafaati.s'. 
In atldition to these peculiarities in the matter of 
succession, the followin*^ features of ^^^avelkind 
tenure may be noticecl : M ) /\ W'ibi takes by way of 
ilower one half instead ol^one-third of the land, and 
a husband becom(*s tenant by courtesy of one-half 
of the land ( whether issue have been born or not) 
so lon^j; as be remains unmarried ; (*2) tin* t(*nant is 
of a;i:e sullicient to make a contract or alienate bis 
estate by feotVment at tbe of fifteen; (J) the 
gavelkind lands did not formerly (*Kchi*at in case of 
an attainder for felony, the maxim bein^ ‘ tbe fatlu?r 
to the bou;;h, the son to th(^ ]dou^h but all lands 
now* stand in tbe same position in this respect 
(Williams, On Jlval Craptrlify IJO). 

Gavestoii, TiKiis de. St*e Funvaiii) 11. 

Gavisil {(larialis)^ a ‘i'cnus of reptiles of the 
Trocodile (q.v.) i>rder, i‘onspicuonsly dilb*rin;^ from 
true crocodiles ami from alli^atoi's i i tin? ^r<*at 
len>;:thand slcmb‘riu*ss of the snout. 'I’lie teeth are 
very numerous, about 1*20; they are more »*(jual in 
size than those of tin* other animals of tld'^ or«h*r. 



(Javial ( fiariali.s t/dia/fficu.H), 


'Pile best-known species, (I. ffaiairtirmi^ inhabits the 
(hin;^es. It attains a len^tlnU’ ‘2-1 fe('t ; but, owin;' 
to the sb*nderm*ss of its snout, it is <*sl<*enn*d less 
dan;^(*rous than a. true croccHlile of smaller size*. 
'Phe «;a\ial feeds chielly on lishes and can*asscs, 
and ]>reys more casually upon mammals. \ 
carlila;rinous swelling' at the extremity of the 
. iiiuzzh* se<*ms to havi* j^iven ri'^e to .Elian s stale- 
• meiit that the crocodile of the (;an;^es ha«l a horn 
I at tin* ti]> of its snout. In sonu* jiarts o.a. 

I .Malabar, the ;;:avial is held sacri*d, w (»rshi]q»ed, 
and ]K*tled. .\ smaller sj>ecies from Korneo and 
flava is dislinj;uishe«l as </. srhlnfvlii. S(*(* Timm’o- 

liiavott4% a h'rench dance of a liv(*ly yet 
di^nitied charact<*r. Tin* name is said to be 
deri\t*d fn»m the (.iavtils, the p(*opl(' of the />o//.y 
di- dap. The music is in common lime, moderately 
quit'k, and always iK'^^ins on the thini b(*at of the 
bar; each of tin* two sections of which it consists 
is usually repeali*d. It is fre(|uenlly introduced in 
the suites (.set? SuiTK) of the (*hler classical i*om- 
poser.s ( Kach, «!tc. ); and recent imitations of this 
and other old dances are so numerous as to be- 
come wearisome. 

Gaiy* John, tbe yonnj^est son of William (lay 
of Karnstaph*, was born in KiSJ. Althou;jjh of an 
old family, his father was in redu<*ed circumstances; 
and (Jay,*after bein;^ (*ducate»l at the locaj .uoamimir- 
.scliool, was apprenticed to a London silk-mer(?er. 
IJislikin;^ this o(*cu])ation, he soon abandon(*d it, 
and, havinj;' spent some months at home, returneil 
to Londoti to live by letters, in 1 70S be piiblislu 
his lii*st iioem, H7//c, in blank vor.se, and in 1711 
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:in anoiiy molls pain]»liK*t, oallod tin* 7Vr.sr/// Sfftfc 
ii/ U'/f. Hy tins lime In* had math? tho aotjiiaiiit- j 
ano(! of Poiu*, to wlioni in ITl.'t hi* dodirated a j 
^(loroie, JiHi'fff Sjtorfs. Lato in tin* provions year ! 
in* had ln*t.*n aj)point<‘d M.*<^i*tary to tlio l)iichf\ss of j 
Monniontli. In 1714 In* hron;:hi out 77tr Fan, ami i 
following 1 hi". Th>‘ Slirjtln nCs H V<7’, a i‘ontiihutioii 
lo Pope’s eni-ade a.i:ainst Ainhrost* iMiilips. Snh- 
serpiently, n^i^fiin;.;- his jiost with tin* l>m*ln*ss 
of Monmouih. In* aceompaniod faird Clarendon, 
then envoy to Hanover, as seeretary. At Anne's 
deatli lit* was a«j:ain in London, endeavouring; to 
eoneiliate tortnne hy an ojdstle to the newly- 
arrived Prineess of Wales. 1 1 is in*\t effort was the 
Whttf iT ffr f'nH It ^ *a tra,ui-eonii pastoral faree* 
(I 7 I 0 ). Trir.'n, a elevor pielure of h»wn life from ; 
... ]»eilest:ian*s point of view, for vvhieh Swift 
supplied hints, (*am(* next ; iind later In* horo the 
hhiiiie of //,/■/’»’ Jhmrs n/hr Marn'atjr. (I7I7t, a 
play ill whi<‘lf Poiw* ami Arhnthnot had the larom- 
part. fn 17-0 lie piihlished his poems hy suh 
wription, eliMiim; Cinoo. With tliis his friends 
hot*ed he^would h.ivi* made s«inie provision for the 
future, hat it apparemly vanished, as diil also some 
South Sea "lorlv which had hi‘eii presented to him, 
in the era'll of 17-0. in 17-4 in* jirodneed I'/tr ' 
a tra;;«M|y, .'ind tliree years afterwar«ls tin* ; 
iirst "eiioN nf In*, jiopnlar Ffhfrs. P»iir his 'greatest 
sueec"" was '/'/n: ll(>iii>n's the outeomo of a • 

su^ioe'linu for a ‘ N(*w;;ate iiastoral* made hy * 
Swift as far haek a^ WIO. Its iiojnilarity Avas | 
extraonlinary ; it ran si.xly two nights, ^ave j 
eelehrity to ii> aetors, ami, in the jioimlar phrase, i 
made Kieh I the m;ina.uer) ^^ay, and (Jav (tin* | 
author) rieh. I»y the thirty sixth ni;;ht In* had ! 
netted hetwemi and i’soo ; ami In* forthwith ; 

pet ahoiil a se<|nel, y^<////, w hieh was prohildted. ' 
This step Miily •served to ;,:i\e the play a ;;rea1er | 
sale in l»ook foiui, and tlie sn]).,ciipl i«ins hrou;tht ' 
<»ay Cl-iH». .\fler (his he lived eliielly with the j 
Duke and l)nche<‘sof (,|neeM>herry, who since 17-0 j 
had heeii tin* kinde-*t of his mnny jialrons. In | 
17.’>*2 he came from their InniM* to J.,omlon, (irohaldy 1 
in eonmM'iion with hi- op<*ra of Jc///7/r.y ( t»rodueed * 
in T 7 .TI 1 . wa." seized with an inllammatory fever, j 
ami died in tliie** da>s (4th Deeemher 173*2). Ife 
Avas huried in We>tmin>ti.*r Ahhey ‘as if he had ■ 
hei*!! a pei'i of 1 lie realm.’ | 

As a man (lay Avas aiiiiahle, indolent, and j 
Inxni'ious. llis health w.is )»ad, and In* wasted his j 
life in vain hi»jies of |)n*ferment. JJut no man j 
made kimhT fiiemls; ;iiid that lie letained tln'iii is 
proof of lii" pei"onal eharm. His Ffittlm have still 
a faint vitality; fo]klori"t> and anli«juaries still 
Ptiidy 'J'lti'i'ft and I'hr Slicftlnnl's /Pre/.-, ;iiid 
iNth-ieritnry speei;ili."ts deli;j;lit in tin? ehroniele of 
his two h.'ill.'id operas. On ihe whole, Imw'eA’er, his 
jMielical re|Mi1a1ion has not heeii maiiitainf*d. Put 
In? Avas a charmin;; son;; writer, and will ]ier]ia]»: 
la."t lonue-l l»y Ids hallad of ‘ Pdm k eyed Susan.' 
The Ih ‘"1 portrait of him is Ijv Kneller's pupil, 
William Aikmaii. 

the • ditioii of tin? Poetiiail Works Viy Tt^inlerL..* . 
(2 viils. Js!i.;);iinl Ids i-ilitioii of the Letters and ]*rosi* ! 
Writiii'ts (Muse- Iiil)rar>’ ). ' 

liiayth eldef town of a district in IJen;;aI, 57 
iidh" S. oi Patna hy rail. It is a place of tl._ , 
great i*"t s.-melity, from its a.ssoeia1ions Avitli ihe 
founder of Hinldhism, and is annually visited hy 
ahout ItXl.iMlO Hindu pilgi ims, Avlm pray for the souls 
of tln.‘ir ancestors at the forty-tive .sjwueil .shrines 
Avithin and without the Avails. In (hiy<a propirr 
the Hrahman.s r(!>ide ; adjoining is Sahihganj, the 
trading and ollic.ial ij muter. Six miles sonlli is 

the village of Piiiddha < Jaya, the home of Ihiddha, 
with a famous temple and pijial tree (see Ui'iJiiIlisM, 
p. 517). doint ]*o]». ( U.H)1 ) 71, ISO.- (L'ia^ is also 
the name of the wine snhiirh of Oporto (q.v.). 


j Cjiaiyal {luhns frttnt<ttis), a speeh's of ox, Avhich 
is found wild in the mountains of .\racan, Cldt- 
tagong, 'rijinra, and Sylhet, and Avhieh has Jong 
been domesticated in these countries and in llie 
eastern j>arts of JJcngal. It is about the size of 
the Indian hiitlalo, i.s dark hroAVii, and lias .short 
curved Iionis. 

liIa.y-LlBSsac*, Lovi.s Joskph, chemist and 
phy.sicist, Avas liorn tith December J77S, at St 
Leonard (Haute Vienne). Kntering the Poly-* 
techide School in 1707, he Avas in ISOl promoted to 
the department of Pouts el (diaussees ; and idiortly 
afteiAvards PeitlioIIet selected him as his assistant 
in the government chemical Avorks at Aivncil. Jle 
now began a series of original resear<*hes on the 
dilatation of gases, the tension of vapours, IIil 
imjirovement of thermomr*tcrs and harome1er.s, (he 
density of vapours, hygrometry, evajioration, and 
ea]*ilhn‘v action. Next. Iirst with Pdot, .and a 
month later alone, he made two balloon ascents for 
the jmrjKise of invest i.galing the temperature and 
inoislurt* of the air and the hiAvs of terre.'*1 1 ial mag- 
netism. Along A\ith Alexander von lliimholdt he 
analysed (lie properties of air lironglil down from 
a hei;;ht of ni'nily 2M,()0() feet, and their joint 
memoir to the Academy of Sciences (read 1st 
( U'toher l.S(i4) contained the Iirst annmineement 
of the fact that o.xxgen and h\»lro.':cn unite to form 
water in the jiroportioii of onevohimi? of tlie former 
(o two volumes of the latter (see .X'l’iiMH’ 'J’llH >|{A' ). 
This result induced him to study the comhining 
volumes of other gases, and thus led him to the 
important discovery of ihe t(nr ft/' rnhun(.'i, whicli 
was annoniieed in ISIIS. A year later lie xva.s 
appointed ]»rofessorof ( 'hemi‘*try at the I 'oly technic 
School, and from IS.S2al."0 tilled the eorresponding 
chair in the Jardin des Plantes. Davy’s discovei ie.s 
of jiota.'-sinm ami sodimii, hy (lie deconiiiosing 
action of the voltaic pile, stimulated (Jay lais.sac 
and Themird to jmrsiie this class of researches. 
The results ajipeared in their Jtf r/nrr/n:s I'lit/sin)- 
rltiufitjfff's (2 vols. ISll). Amongst the most im- 
portant of the di.scoveries aniiouneed in these 
voliime.s well* a ]mrely chemical prm*css for iditaiii- 
ing potassium directly, the scjai, ration of boron 
from boracic aciil, and iieAv and imi»rov('d mijthods 
of analysing organii? comiMninds. (JJoron was, 
however, simnllanooiisly discovered in Kiiglaml 
by Davy.) Altlioiigh the discovery of iodine 
(in JSll) is due tc) (’ourtois, (lay-Liissac shares 
with Davy the merit of liaving (in 1SI3) Iirst 
described its distinctive iiroperti«;s, and ]»roved 
that il is an elementary fiody ; he Avas also the 
tirsl to form synthetically the eom]iounds of iodine 
Avith liydrogen and oxygen, known as hy<lriodie 
and iotlic acids. In islo he suecee«led in isolating 
the compound radicle Cyanogi*!! (<|.v.), Ihe lir.sl 
knoAvn examole of a com])oiind body wliicb Avill 
nrtite Avitli eKunentary bodies in (be s.anie Avay 
as these unite Avitli om? another. Later in life he 
experimciiti?d upon fermentation, and in conjunc- 
tion with Liebig made an examination of fiilmiiiic 
acid, and fiirtlier imjiroved Hie methods of organic 
analysis. From this time, a good <leal of bis atlen- 
ti«)n Avas given to the praelieal ajiplicatioiis of 
chemistry. In this department bis investigations 
.. ^...udiiig Hie manufaeture of sulpliurie acid (AA'liich 
led to tin* introduction of the (Jay-Iaissai? tower, 
tirst erected bv him f«>r the recovery of waste oxide.s 
of nitrogen), liis essavs on the hleaehing chlorides, 
his method of usin.g the centesimal aleoholoiiieler, 
and his improvements in assaying silver hy the 
Avet method hy mi‘ans of a stainlard solution of 
common salt, are the nio.st imtiortaiit. In IS()5 ho 
was appointed a meiiiher of the (’ommittee of Arts 
and Manufactures, eslahlished by Hie minister of 
(’ommerce, in ItSlS sujierintemleiit of Hie govern- 
ment manufactory of gunpowder and saltpetre, and 
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in 1S‘20 chief sifesayer to I lie mint. In I8;.U) lie w.-is 
made a peer of France. From the year 181 G he 
was the editor, in assoeiation with Ara'jo, of the 
Anualva dc. Clvhnia ct de P/tt/sit/itr. lie dieil at 
Paris, Dth May 1850. Asacliemist (Jay-Ln.ssac is 
distinguished l»y aeeuraey, descriptive* clear- 

ness, luid undouhted ;^enius. A complete list of 
his papers is ^iveii in thci Koval S«)ciely s eatalogu- 
liis larg(*r works, liesides lliat alreaily menthmed, 
include Mrmohm bttr VAuahjac VAir Aimo- 
sjJurif/ne (180-t), Cuurs dc rhyaiqnc (18*27), and 
Lemons de ( 7/ im ir,{\ 828 ). 

GlIZcl (now called Uu::zeh)^ one of the live chief 
cities of the ancient Philistines, situated in the 
south- we.st of Palestine, ahoiil t hree miles from the 
sea, on the borders of tln^ (hjsert which separalf*s 
Palestine from K^ypt. It is ofK'ii mentioned in . 
the history of Samson, and was tlie scene of , 
constant strii;^^les lictween the Israelites and the 
Philistines. In n.<\ it was taken after a li\e j 
months' sie;,^e l»y Alexaiuler the (Ircat, and from ! 
that time down to ITlMl, wh(‘n the l‘'rcnch under 
Klelier ca])tured it, it witnessed the. victories of the 
Maccabees, the. Palif Alai-bekr, tin* 'rem]»lars, and 
the heroic Sahidin. Conslauline tlie (beat, wln» 
rebuilt the to\vn, made it the seat of a bishop. 
The modern Cu/zeh i.s a scattered group of viIJage.s. 
Pop. ‘2.3,(M)U. i 

Gaza, or (Iaz A -Land, a large Portuguese terri- 
tory ill South- Fast Africa, between Sofala and the 
Transvaal. Much of the laud is fertile ; the in- j 
habitants are Kant us. 

Iiia/.a, TiiKODOnrs, (Jreek scholar, was born at ; 
Tliessaloniea. in l.'lllS, (le<l about 1414 before the ’ 
Turks to Italy, wliere lie liecame t(?aeber of ( Jreedv at | 
Ferrara, next of philosophy at Koine. After the ' 
death of Pope Nicliolas V'., J\iiig A Ifonso invited him 
to Naiiles; hut tlic dcvitli of this new patriiii two 
years later drove him back to Koine, where be was 
liefriended bv (Cardinal Kessarion, who obtained for 
him a small ben<*li<*e in (’alahria. 'I’here he died in 
1478. < Jaza has been warmly praised by suliseiiueiit 

.Mi'lioiars, sn<*li as Politian, hhasimis, Scaliger, ; 
and Mehinchthon. His jirincipal work was a (Jreek j 
grammar in fniir hooks, tirst p\ihlish(*d liy Aldus j 
Slamitius at \'»‘nict* in IdGo. IK? trcanslated into i 
Katin portiorisof Aristotle, 'rheophrast us, St Phry.s- | 
ostom, Hipp«»crates, and other (Jreek writers. I 

Guzollc is cl mime given to some twenty ilif I 
fereiit species of antelop(>s, which dill'er from each j 
other primdpally in the form of curvature of 
the horns, in the presence, or ahsenoo of horns in 
the female, and in the eolour. The true gazelh? 
{(Sozrlhi Don-as) is a species about the size of 
a roeliuek, hut of lighter ami more gra.c.eful form, 
with longer and more slender limbs, in these j 
respects exhilntiiig the typical eharacters of the I 
antelopes in their highest perfecti<m. It is of a | 
liglit tawny eolour, the iindi'r parts white; a liroad 1 
brown hand along (»aeh Hank ; the hair short ami • 
Miuooth. The face is reddish fawii-cohmr, with ; 
white ami ilark stripes. 'J'he horns of the old 
males arc 1) or 10 inches long, Iwiidiiig outward ami 
then inward, like the sides of a lyre, also back- , 
ward at the base and forwaril at the tips, tapering ' 
to a point, surroumhul by thirteen or fourtec'ii 
permanent rings, the rings near the base being I 
tdosest together and most perft*et. The horns ! 
of the female are smaller and obscurely ringed. 
The ears are long, narrow, and pointed ; the eves ! 
very large, soft, and black ; there is a tuft of hair ; 
on each knee; the tail is short, Mith black hairs ; 
on its upper .surface only, ami at its tip. Tin* ! 
gazelle is a native of the nortli of Africa, and of j 
Syria, Ar.ahia, and Persia. CJreat- herds of gazelh's ■ 
frequent the northern borders of the Sahara; and \ 
notwithstanding flioir great speed, and tlie rc.sist' 1 


anee which tlu'V fire capable of making when 
compelled to stand at hay- -the henl closing to- 
ther with the females and young in the centre, 
ami the males presenting their horns all fironiid - 
lions and panthers destiny.- them in great niimhers. 
'riie s]»eed of the gazelle is siieli that it eaniiot he 
siiceessfiilly hunted by any kind of dog, but in 
some parts of the Fast it is taken with the assistance 
of falcons of a small species, which fasten on its 
head, and by the tlajipiiig of tlH?ir wings blind and 
confuse it, so that it soon falls a prey to the hunter. 



(J.-i/clla (.Ji’imti. 


It is also ca]dnrod in (?iiclo>ures nimle near .its 
ilriiikiiig places. All bough mitiirally v(‘rv wild 
ami timid, it is easily iloim'sticatcil, and, when 
taken young, b(*eomes oxlrenicly familiar. 'I’ame 
gazelles are very (‘ommon in the Asiatic? countries 
of wbicli the s]>ecii‘s is a native; and tlie poetry of 
tliesc* countries abounds in allusions both to tlie 
beauty and tlie g(‘nlh‘ness of the gazelle.- -Some 
confusion lias ariMMi anioiig naturalists as to the 
a]>]di(‘:ition of the name ga/elle, originally Arabic; 
and it has not only been given to the /rtnttry.r of 
the aiicit'iils, a verv iliU’eri-nt species, but e\eii to 
tin? yr/ti.sfior of SiMitli Africa. The true gazcHle was 
known to tlie ancic*nts, and is aceiivately deserilied 
by .Flian under the iiame tforrffs, which was also 
given to the roe. 

Gazette* an alistract of nc*ws, a news]»ap(*r. 
The word is derived, through the medium of Freiieh, 
from Italian ‘a gazette,' whieli may have 

been originally a mere diiiiinuti>e ot ‘ mag- 

[lie,’ witli tbesc'iiseof ‘gossip, tittle-tattle or, wi 
greater likelihood, ‘a small coin’ ((Ir. 

‘a tn'asury,’ a word nltimalcly of Pmsian 
origin), tlit* sum cliarged for a reading of tin 
lirst N'enetian newspaper, wliic*b a]>peared about 
loIMi. 'riie l.nHthm lUtu tir is an ollicial organ, the 
]»roperty c)f the governiiient. It was founded in 
1 (>(m, and appears twice a \\eek. It is recognised 
by law as the medium of oHieial and legal annoiiiiee- 
im'iits, as also of many intimations with regard to 
j»ri\ate traiisaetioiis whieli are required by law to 
lie thus published, such as trusl-decMis for c*nMlitors. 
Similar otrudal gazetle.s are jnililished at 1‘Miii- 
biirgh and Dublin. To be ‘juit in the gazette' is in 
Kritaiii apoiuilar synonym lor becoming bankru[>l. 

G*IZ€‘ttoi*r is in modern Fnglisli a gi‘ograi»bieal 
or KqiograiOdcal dictionary, or alphabet ical arrange- 
ment of ]»laee-naiiics, with a more or less abnnd- 
aiil comjilement of information, descriptive, statis- 
tical, and historical. The word (like the corre 
spomling I'^rench ) was familiar in the l8lJi 
o«*ntnry in the sense of a writer in the gazettes or 
iiewspajw'.rs. That industrious compiler, Lcaurence 
F(‘hard or Enchard, juihlished in 1703 The Gazet- 
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frrr's ftr Xt'trsintnt's Inft r/n't h r, hrtntj it ifcoijraphirnl 
ihift'j' of iff I thr noisitirntUr Cifirs, Ihitriurmshins 
, . . Porta, Porta, Pit stirs, <l*c. in Piiropr. ‘ Tlio 
Titlr,' ho says, ‘was icivoti ino l»y a very einiiieiit 
]KM*son wliom I forhoar l< name.’ hi llic jireface 
to i!n‘ seeoinl part { 1704), relatiii;; to Asia, Africa, 
and America, lie refers to liis hook hrielly as TItr 
thtzrffrrr. Other compilers soon adojited the con- 
venient ahhreviation. 'I’lie word was new, hut the 
tiling was of an<*it*nt date e.j;. we still have con- 
siderable fra^onents of the Olh-century «;eographical 
nlii’t ionary of Stephanus l»y/antiiis. 

Ih m I'ltl • rs. The idt-ally perfect ;;azettecr would 

he one in which every phice naiiie in the world was regis- i 
teivd and its history recorded. To any one who knows i 
what this would mean, the most exti'iisive ‘Ihiiversal’ . 
gazetteer must appear amusingly meagre. The hdlowiiig ■ 
are among the noteworthy works of general scope: ' 
^^•rr:lrius, edited hy Maudrand i fol. Taris, lli 70 ); liryce . 

K\eti*r, Piif. tium. Diet. t>r tiroiol fio^tttrrr (2 vols in ‘ 
1. fol. hond 17o!l; a remarkahle hit <if work); Hrooke 
(Svo, liund. 177S; Hitli imI. iSlo); Walker, edited by 
Cappi r ( Svo, Loml. ISIT)); (Inittwell ( 179S), afterwards 
inciirporatetl in the pfliuhtiri/h (fii::ttt€rr (1 vol. 1822; 2d 
1. li v<ds! 1S2‘.»); Laiidmann ( Svo, I.ond. lS2o); Maccnl- 
loch (1S4L 12); Thonis(»n {Svo, Kdin. 1842); Fullarttm 
(2.“»dkM.> mimes; 7 vols. JMin. IS.M)); Mlackie’s 
(2 Mih. (Jlasgow, IS.K)); Johnston ( ISoO ; now ed. .1877) ; 
Lippineott, /*rnnoinn'lntf Oftz. of tin Tr#oVd ( IMiiia. 18 #m ; 
new ed., with 12o,(XK) places, 1880); liouillet. Diet. 
tf'J/i.'it. ft f/i tihuf, I 18.*)7) ; Knight’s* ywovWo/Jodio (geog. 
ilivision); Kitter’s fi€0;/.-s(itt. Li.i'ikoii {2 vols. lA*ij». 1874, 
edited hy Heniie am llhyii ; new ed. hy Lagai, 1883); 
Saint-Martin l Ito, Paris, 187.*) d .sr//. ); Oliver and Iloyd 
(Svo, Kdin. Issd); dlunufiirs's tiauttetr of Ho 

Worh! (Svo, iSho); L<>ii;fiiinns' fh(:.d0(r of (he World, 
•ditid hy (.i. 'r. ('hisholm ( 4to, London, IS'jri). 

Sfit rini ff(t :• tt( / rs — 

Amkrk'.x ( XouTil ), A no rir in tSnzt ttn r (3 vols. Loud. 
17ii2); Thoni'.oti 1 4to, Loml. 1812); Davenport (Svo, 
.New Volk, 1842); Kidder ( Hurley’s, Svo, Phila. I87h); 
Lolange, /'..S', toizittn r Cincinn. 18'^4). 

\N< IKNT GKonRAPHY. — Kchard {12nio, Loud. 1710); j 
Maclu-an (Svo, Lond. 177o); .Vdam (Svo, Kdin. 17'J5) ; 
Smith (2 vols. Svo, 18.*»2 .■)7). I 

.\r>ruAi.l-\.— ( Jordon tN ( Jotch’s Anstrnfoin J/aiidhook, ^ 
'lo'jKo'ofiioi Ni iv Xoilnnd, ilv. i 

\i srui A-lirN(;AiiY. rmlauft, tdnq. Nnmnifoirh \ 
{ iSSo ), and local lexicons i^sued hy Statistical (.'ommission. 
|{Kirisif Kmi’IKK.— M acculloch (1837) ; Knight (2 vols 
Loml. I8.'i3). 

( 'm.mm K.iJctAT.. - Penchet (fi vol.s. 4to, Paris, 1800); Mac- 
culloch ( Svo, Loml. 18.32; new ed. 18.82). 

Iv,^ i*T ( Anciknt). - Ilrngsch ( Leip. 1877 80). 

Kngi.a.mi. — W illi ini Lamhard Giorn l.Tki), tin* writer 
of the- tir-t county history, i.s tiLso the author of the tirst 
;a/* tteer of Kriglaii l, though the woik <li<l not appear in 
print till 17^)0. A Hook of llo An nos of all I'nrislo.s, dc. 
(Do, Lond. 10.*i7 ) ; John Adams, Imhx Villnris (fol. 
Lond. Ki.sO); Whatley, Piojlnnd's tiuzittcer (3 vols. 
l2nio, Lond. 17ol ) ; Luckomhc (3 vols. l*2mo, Lond. 
1700); ('arli.',h^ (2 voL. 4to, Lond. 1808); Capper (Svo, 
I^ond. 1.808 I ; ( Jorton (3 vols. Svo, Lond. 1831.33); Dali | 
(Svo, (Jla-gow, 1S32); t'ohbett (Svo, Lond. J832) ; j 
]*tirfitin}i ntnrn iinztUnr (4 voU. Do, Lond. 1.812); L«-wis , 
(7th ed. 1 vols. 4to, Lond. 1840); Dugdale ^ lilanchard | 
(Svo, Lond. I.'<(i0i; Wihoii (2 vols. Svo, Kdin. 1800 (iO). ; 

Fua.N'cK. Ki-w countries, if any, are more thoroughly \ 
gazetteeivd th;in France. It is enough to mention (Jindre 
d<: Xancy ( 1874 ). .loanne (J'mI ed. 1880), and the great 
si-iies of ilepartinental gazetti-ers brought out by the i 
ministry of Public Destruction (1.801, .tc.). ! 

(Jkkm.v.VY. Neumann, thoiirnphisrhts Lixikon drs 
Di'nt'‘-don Itvit'loH ( Li-ip. 1883 i. 

(Jkkat Duitain. Sharp (2 vols. Lond. 1803); Hamil- 
ton (3 vols. 4to, L<ind. 18(W); iJeetoii ( Svo, Lond. 1870); ' 
Dartholoim w (00,tM)(| names, Svo, Kdin. ISS"); ('asHoll| 
(Lond. I.'<'.i3 ft SOI.) ; Mackeii/ie ((Jlasgow, 1893 vt 

I, N* I )I A.- -Hamilton (Svo, Loml. 181. "n ; 'rhornton, (inz. 
of Uo' t'onntrifs ndjncctii to Judin on (hr N.W. (‘2 Vols. 
1811 1 ; Thornton, Pnz. of Ho Tt rritorit s nndrr thr E. /. 
CinniKinif (4 v<ds. 1 vol. 1S.'»7, new ed. hy Sir Doper 

Ijcthhridge and A. X. Wolla.-'ton, 8vi». |S80); Hunter, 
C/rtC. of Iudi'i {*20 vols. Svo, 187.V77; 2d ed. ISS.") 87). 


Xuineroii.s g.azettecrs for the several states have been 
compiled at the cost of the government ; some of tliniii, 
as that on Afghanistan, are hardly obtainable. 

Italy. — /uccagni Orhindini, (15 vols. 1844, 

iVc.); llepetti, l>iz. dclln Toscaint (tJ vols. Flor. 1833 4(1); 
Amati (8 vols. Flor. 1898, &c.) ; Altavilla (Svo, Turin, 
1875). 

I luiiLANi).— -Seward (l‘2mo, Dublin, 1789); Carli.slo 

(4to, Loud. 1810); Lewis (4to, Lond. 1837); l^aw.son 
(12mo, lidin. 1842); /^nrlinnini/nri/ (/nzettfrr (3 vols. 
Svo, I^oiid. 1844-40); Leggatt (Svo, lioml 1879). 

IlrssiA. — Semenoff, in Du.ssian (1802-80). 

Si'oTLA.vn. — Maepberson, ftfot/raphicnl illustratio-ns of 
Si'ottish Historii, confaininfi the nanus mentioned in 
i'hronictrs, &c. (4to, Jjond. 1790) ; (/nzcffu r (Svo, Dundee, 
180.3; 2d ed. Kilin. 1800); (Carlisle (2 vols. 4to, Lond. 
1813); AVebster (Svo, Kdin. 1817); (3iamber.s (Svo, 
Kdin. 1832): Topot/rnithiraf . . . (iazrllrrr (2 vols. Ito, 
(Jla.sgow, 1842); Comprclnnsirc tiazcttrrr (l‘2mo, Glas- 
gow, 1840); Wilson (2 vols. Svo, Kdin. 18h4.57); 
ih'dnanrt tlaz. (editeil by F. H. (Jroome, 3 vols. Svo, 
FMin. 1882 8.3; new cd. <Jla.sgow, 1893). 

Si’AlN. — Madoz (1840 50), Mariana y Sanz (1880). 

SwKDKX.- //Is/.-f/^oo. Lt.c. (Svo, 7 Vols. Stockholm, 
1859-00 ) ; Do.senbi'i'g { 1881 - 83 ). 

SWITZKULANl). -Weber ( 2d ed. 1880). 

(Vmipare articles on the several countries. 

I«azo4;(*iio. See .A i: It AT i: I) Watkus. 

it term applied to the machinery 
whi(di communicates motion from one jmrl of a 
imicliine to another, and may consist of tootliod 
wli(‘cls, endless ha.nds, \'e. AVlitui tin* eomnmniea- 
lion is interrnjitcMl, it is out tf ifrnr ; ami >\hen 
restoreil, in t/ntr. Strniiiht (frorinti is used when 
tlie planes of motion an; parallel ; herrUnt ijrnrinfj, 
when the din*etio!i is clmngcMl. Clearing may also 
be ‘multiplying' or retarding — i.c. inereasing or 
iliininisbing the original velocity. 

Iiiehllfirfli* C)skak vo.n, was liorn at Weson- 
her;g in Kstlionia, ‘2‘2d eliim; 184 4, studied tbeologry 
at Dorpat, Tubingen, Krlangen, (liittingen, and 
L<‘ipzig, and sim‘e 1875 lias Ikumi engaged as a 
librarian at Strasbiirg, Leijizig, Halle, (hillingen 
(ISSD), and Derlin ( 1884). He lias edited Iftfrnni 
Apostolirornin (tin'rit (with llarnaek and /aim; 
3 vols. ]<eip. 1875-78), Pninffrliornni Cotfr.r 
stinrnsia (with Harnaek ; ISSO), ami Tr.rtr nntl 
Pntrranr/innfjrn znr (irsrhirhfr, tirr itlfrhri.sf/ir/icti 
Littrrfftnr (with Harnaek; vols. i. -v. 188.3 88). 
Since 1881 he has re-edited Tisehendorf's text of 
thi; N(;w Testament. 

or (Jkokk. I ndcr this name are eiirrent 
.several works on alchemy and elnunistry. Th 
liist<»rv of the real anllior is so shrouded in mystery 
that Ills e.xisleiiee has hemi denieil, and CJeldr 
looked nnon as a mythical |)ersonage. He is 
usually identilied with .lahir ihn Haijan, a cele- 
hrated Arabic alchemist in the Stli century. IJis 
hirlh]»laee is giv(?n dill’erently as Ifarriin in Afeso- 
potaniia. Tarsus, and Kufa; he is said to have 
resided at Damascus and Kufa, and to have died 
ill 77Ci. The iirincipal writings which go under the 
name of (Jehir, are Siimtnn Pcr/cctioni.s (see 
Alpiik.MV); Suninia Collertionis Conmlemeuti See- 
rt'lornni Nalnrm ; Train inr n t nm ; Liorr Invcstifja’ 
tioni.s: and two tractates on spherical triangles 
and astronomy. 

Clebirol, or (Jahikol. See Avickhuon. 

Iiif'liwcilcr ( I‘'r. G nehwiUer), a town of Alsace- 
Lorraine, at the foot of the Vosges, 1.5 miles 8SVV. 
of (k)lniar, has a I2tli century church, cotton 
iiing ainl weaving, dve works, macliine-facturies, 
and vineyards. Pop. (1890) 12,.3(M); (1900) 13, ‘259. 

^vO«*.ko« a group of lizards constiiuiinfj a 
family, (leekotiiia*, which have been divided into 
a large numher of genera, ine.liiding more than ‘200 
spech's. The geckos art' of small size, the colon 1*8 
of most of tli(‘m are dull, and the small granular 
scales Avith which they are covered are in general 
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with tuborcles. The lej^s Jirw short-, the 
gait usually slow, uieasured, and stecaltliy, although 
geckos can also run vc*ry iiiinhly wlu'u danger 
presses, and often disanpear very sinhlenly when 
they seem almost to oe strindv or caught. 'I’he 
feet arc reniarkahle, lM*ing mlapted for adhering 
to smooth surfaces, so that geckos ri*adily elimh 
the smoothest trees or walls, or creep inverted on 
ceilings, or hang on the lower side of the large 
leaves in which tropical vegetation ahounds. The 
lM)dy and tail are never crested, hut are sometimes 
furnished witli lateral niemhranes, variously fes- 
tooned or fringed. Tin? lateral memhrane is s<une- 
tinies even so large as to he of us(? to arhoreal 
species in cnahling them to take long leaps from 
hranch to hranch. 'IMie geckos fec'd chictly on 
insects. They are more or less mx'turnal in their 
hahits. They arc natives of warm climates, and 



IVingcd (iccko {Ptiirho:oon honittlonjthalum). 


are very widely distrihuti'd over the Avorld, being 
especially numerous in the Indian and Australian 
1*1 . :ions. 'I’wo spech‘s are found in the south of j 
Kuro])e, both of which fre(|Ue!itly enter houses, as ; 
<lo the geckos of ICgypt, India, ami other warm ; 
countries. The name gecko is «lerived from a ' 
]ieciiliar cry often uttered in- some of the species, j 
ami whieli in some of them res(*nihles sylhihles I 
distinctly pronounced, whilst otliers arc <lescrihed 
as enlivening the night in Irojdcal forests by a 
harsh eatdvle. 'riie geckos have, in almost all . 
])ar1s of the Nvorld where they are found, a ha«l 
r(‘pulation as venomous, and as imparting in- 
jurious <]ualilies to food which they touch ; hut 
tlicrei is uo goo<l evi«lcnce in sup])ort of any such 
oninion, in accordance with which, however, an 
ligyplian gecko is even known as ‘the father of 
leprosy. ’ 

WtLFJAM, inventor of the art of stereo- 
typing, was an Edihhurgli gohlsiiiitli, horn in IGiK), 
W'lio from 17‘2r) onwards bent his energies to the 
Stereoty])ing (q.v. ) of hooks. He eiiteretl into 
partnership with a liomloii caiiitalist, and was com- 
missioned ny the university of ( -amhridge to stereo- 
type some prayer-h»M)ks and hihles, though only two 
prayer hooivs wmu’c actually liinshed ; for, owing to 
the unfair treatment of his partner and the injus- 
tieo of his ow'ii workmen, (hsl was compelle*! to 
abandon the enterprise. Ho returneil to Kdinhiirgli 
a ilisappoiiited man, and died thereon I9tli Uclohiw 
1749. His most notew’orthy production after his 
return home w’as a stereotyped (>dition of Sallust 
( 17J19). See Memoir by Nichols ( 17JS1 ). 

Ai.KXANDKit, a biblical critic, trans- 
lator, and miscellam‘ous writer, w'as horn at Arra- 
dowl, in t he parish Hut liven, Hann'sliire, in 1737. 
His parents w'crc Homan (Vitholi<*s, and he was j 
educated for a priest, lirst at Scalan, a monastic I 


seminary in the Highlands, next at the Scots 
t/ollege," Paris, w here he acquired a know ledge of 
Hebrew, (ireek, Italian, French, Spanish, Herman, 
and Dutch. In 1764 he relumed to Scotland, and 
live years later took a'^ciiie of souls at Auchin- 
halrig in llanllsliire, where ho remaiiKMl for ten 
years. Here he made himself conspicuous by a 
breadth of sympathy with the Protestants around 
him, so extraordinary as to leatl to his being 
deposed from all Ids ecclesiastical functions. The 
university of Ah(»rdccii made Jiim JJj.TK (imhios 
now resolved to 'oetJike himself to literature, 
and proceedi'd to Loudon in I7>S0. He had long 
danned a translation of the Pdhle into English 
or the use; of Komaii Catlmlics, and he. was 
now', llirough the muiiilicence of Lord JVtrt*, 
enabled to devote* himself to tlic work. The first 
volume appeared in 179*2; the sccMuid in 17Jt3, 
carrying the translation as far as ll-,- oml of the 
lii-toi i(*al hooks; ami the third was i siM*d in 18(K), 
cniitainiiig his CrilirnI Tirmnrhs on the Ilrhrnr 
Srrijtfmrs. These volumes, csjiccially the last, are 
start liiigly lu‘r(‘tical, and otlemled (\*ithj)rics and 
Ihotestants alike. They cxhilut as thorough going 
nationalism as is to he found in lOiclilioru or 
i'anliis, eliminating the siipernat iiral element from 
the Scriptures; sucli stories as that of the Ciea 
tion in (Jeiiesis l»cing merely poetical or jdiilo- 
sopliical lietions, ami sm*h figures as .Moses merely 
men wlio by a pious fraud contrived to add a divine 
sanction to mere human wisdom. These opinions 
naturally emmgli (‘x]»oscd (Icildcs to the charge of 
inlid(‘Iitv. IL* died in London, *26th February 
ISU‘2. flis ]»o(‘ms, even Itonfomovhio, are now of 
no importance. See the Life by Dr Mason t.Juoil 
(1803). 

Andhkw, a ]>ainter, was horn at 
Eiliiilmrgh in I7S3. He liegan to study at the 
Itoyal Academy in London in 1896, and tirst ex- 
hibited in Fdinlmrgli, producing succi‘ssful pii'turcs 
in 1808 ami in ISIO, in the Iatt(‘ry(‘ar the ‘ Draught- 
players.' 'rids, along with ‘ 'J’Im* Discovery of hil- 
Scottish llegalia,’ cxliihii<‘d at the Itnyal Academy, 
TiOiidon, in 1821, and ‘Christ and the Wmnan of 
Samaria,' arc estcriued his best ]ucturcs, though he 
iilso excelled in iMU trail -paiiiliug. He ranks higher 
as an ctelier. in 1831 he was elected A.K.A., aiul 
died in 1844. 

Ciredd€^S« dr.NNV, an obscure woman whoso name 
is meinorahle. in tradition from her having begun 
the riotous resistance to the iiit rodnetion of a 
Service-hook ]»n*]>ared by Land into tin* Chundi of 
Scotland in 16.37. The day fixed for this hated 
innovation was Sunday the ‘23d duly, and an im- 
mense erow’d tilled tbe High Kirk of St Hiles, 
Edinhiirgli, on the o(*easion. On Di'aii Hanna's 
hegiiiniiig to read the collect hu- the ilay, deiiny 
(Jeildes, who kejit a v(*getahle stall in the High 
Street, threw her stool at his head, shouting: ‘ Deil 
colie the wame o’ thee; out, thou false thief ! <lost 
thou say Tnas.s at my lug?' A great uproar at once 
arose, and iKitli defi.n and bishop ( David Limlsay) 
ha<l to llee fnr their lives from the fury of the mob. 
'fliis tumult- proved the deathblow of the liturgy in 
Scotland, 'fliis famous exploit is unfortunately 
lacking in historical evidence hcyoml a fairly early 
and |>crsislent tradition. Still S>dscif in 1661 
mentions ‘the immortal .lenet- H«Mld(*s, princess of 
the 'froiie adventurers,’ as having hnriied ‘her 
leather chair of state evidently an object already 
famous— at the Hest oration honlires, ami the story 
appears with name and full <lelail in Phillips* 
Continuation of Jiahrfs Clu'fmirlie^ published in 
16(i0, the heroine being staled as ‘yet living at 
the time of this relation.’ An idle iittempt has 
been madt? to s(*t up a rival claimant in one 
l>arh,nra Hamilton or Mein, hut Jenny Geddes still 
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kt'Ops )ht ]>laro aiiioii;; ll>‘* ii'nrthirs nl Sfottisli 
liistDiy. Tilt' fiviluloiis may lit'r st<»ol 

ill the Aiiti<|nar’u"^' Museum at Kiliiihur^h. See 
Dr Li'os's SI (ISSSn. 

ficdrosia. See Vhistxn. 

a eity of X’it'ioria. is pie! uresijuely 
situateil tui ilie south si«le of (.'<»rio May, to miles 
S\V. of Melliounie hy rail. It is well lahl out. 
,'ihouruls in attraetive .shops, ami has !?omo liaml- 
sniiK' l>uil«liu;.^s. 'IMie river llarwtm forms the i 
southern hoiimlarv of the eily, ami .‘I miles farthm- , 
prea'ls into the ( 'ouuewarn' Laktjs, falliiiin into tin' i 
al l*eiut Klimlers. The .yoM hiseoveries in ' 

a«hh?il to the pros]jerity of tleehuiu', whieh 
h.nl been iueorjioratetl as a t'OMi iii 181th ami 
heeame a. juiueipal .seat of the wool trade— the lirst 
woollen mill in N’ietoria heinu creeled in (leelon;;:. 
AloriLisiili.* of the railway jeli\ the largest .sliiji> 
ean load ami- disehar.ne, and iln'rt'are three oilier 
jettie.s for smaller vcsm'Is. 'riirouuh ihe har at the 
entrance to (’mio IJay a ehaunel has heen died^eil 
for the eonvenienee of steamt'r trallie. The dis 
Iriet is t \eeedin.i;ly fertile: the iJarrahool Hills 
on the wi '.t hank of the Harwoii are eovered wi 
farms ami orchards, hut the \iueNards havt . 
heen de-^iroyed under the IMiyllo\era Act. Lime- | 
stone and a kind of marhh' are found in the 
Tiei:j;hhoui ln)otl. There are various indu>tri<*searrie»l 
on, espc'eially the manulaeture of wmdlen eloth.s 
and paper, meal-preserviM;.r, tannin;:, rope-makiii;;, 
tishin;:, v've. 'riie Kxliihition Hall and ;:eneral i»ro- 
duee e\ehan;:»*, tlieatre, and a.s>euihly rooms eoni- 
hined, stands in tin* imirket .sipiare. The city is 
li.i:hted with ;;as ; is supidied with water from 
Stony Creek reservoirs ami the river ^loorahool 
and has two ]»aiks, hotanieal ;iardeus, ^lovernment 
huildin;rs, a lowu-hall, a new pv>st-olliee (ISS!)), 
an excellent ho-pital, a cliamhei- of comim'ree, 
mechanics* iiisiiiute, ;^oam mar school, and li\e 
newspapers. ( ‘orio Huy is a favourite hathiu;*’- 
resmt ; and on the eastern houiidary of tin* town 
are extensive limestone, ipmrries. l*o]>., ineludin;: 
Heelon- West, (ISOI. ll.otih; < lOnl ) IS.'irit)— Imt 
with other Mihiiihs, l’o.muo. 

tii<Mdvillk lia.V l»euet rates 12.J miles south 
w.anl into the western arm of New tiuiuea. Its 
entrance, --oiiu' I.Vi miles N\ide, is ju-otecti'd hy 
.^veial islands; its short's are well wooded. Hat, 
and fertile, hut urdie.ilthy. 'I'lie hay is scparatcil 
hy a narrow isthmus from the \lfura. Sea on the 
south, ami hy a still imrrower i'.tlmius from 
.M *('11110 (lult oil the >\est. 

a seaport of rru.s.siu, situated 
at; the coiiilueiice of the Hec-^ic with the We.ser, 
immediately SJ*’. of Hreiiierhav eii, owes its iuiport- 
Jiiiee ti» the docks aud wliarvi.'s coustrueted in 
ISoT ti.’k It has aNfj a school of na\i;:ation ; im 
ports petroleum, lohaceo, rice, cfillee, limher, ami 
corn; ami carries on various imlust lies coniiecleil 
with .sliip])iu^'. Hop. ‘2r),-lo2. 

IjIoc/, or (iK'KZ. See Krinoi'f \. 

lie'll eh'» f town of the Swedi>li Ian of (lelle- 
hor;:, is situate 1 mii mu inlet of the (liilf of Hotlinia, 
71 mih"^ hy lail hy W. of rosala.. The j»ort h»r 
Dalecarlia, (hdle ranks thinl amoii;: the i*oni- 
mereial lf>w’ns of Sweden, comin;: next to Stotdv- 
liolm and (lotlienhui-;;. Aiiioii;: the notewj»rthy 
hniMin;:s are the easth* (Kiili ami JStli I'entury) 
and till* town hall. ( ielle, w’hi<*li has heen rehnilt 
sine(f its destrin:tion hy lire in iS(Jf), has a school of 
iiavi;:alion, and eaiiies on shiphnildiiio. the niann- 
faclure of -ail cloth, cotton, ami tohacco, and 
lisle lies. It «*airies on an .ictivc trade, the |»rinci 
jial «?xports lieiri;: iron, timher. and tar; whilst its 
im))oits consist ehiollv of <*orii and salt. l*op. 

( 1874 j lh,7s7 ; ' IO(M); 2h.r>22. 


liei&i^e'llhaiir* Kaui., (ierman comparative ana- 
tomist, was horn on 21st Au;'ust ]S2(j, atAVhr/lmr;:, 
where lie was ediicateil, ami wlu're he laiij^ht nntil 
isrM. In this year he was called to a medical jiro- 
fe.ssorsIiip at .leiia, hut from ISoS to 1S73 lie tau;:ht 
priiieinally anatomy. Hemoviii;: to Heidellier;: in 
IST^L lie has sinc.i3 that date continued to leeluro on 
the .‘iame suhjeet. His faim* rests ujion his (irmul- 
riss tier rrriffvirhtnuh'n Annfonu'e (2d ed. L(*ip. 
187S), w hich was translated into Eii;:Iish that same 
.\carhy H. He'll and E. lhay Lankestei*. Hesideii 
this he luus ]uihli.shed Lihrhnrh drr An(Uuinic dcs 
Mt'iisrhai (1883; filh ed. lSH2h and since 1875 has 
I'dileil llie Moi'idiitlinfiarlit's Jtikrhiich. 

liii'llC^llllil* the (Ireek hirm of the Hehr<?w fic- 
4»r Valley of lliiinom. 'riii.s valley, or 
rather narrow ,L;'or;:e, lies south and west of the 
city of Jenisalem. Here Solomon built a hi^h 
place for Moloch (I KiiijAs, xi. 7), and iiuleetl 
(h'lK'iiiia .seems to have hi'coim^ a favourite spot 
with the later .lewisli kiii;:s for the eelehratioii of 
idolatrous rites. It was lu'rc that Aha/ aud 
Mamusseli made tlu'ir I'hildreii pass ilirou^li the 
lire \accordiii;: to the ahomina.tion of the heatlu'ii ; 
aud at its smith east extremity, s]»ecili<*ally ilesi#: 
iiated To]>het ( ‘ jdaee of hurniii;:: ’ ), the hidt'ous 
practice of infant sarritiee to the lire-^ods was not 
iiikiiown (.leremiah, vii. 31). When Kin;: .losiah 
came hirward as the restorer of the old ami luire 
national faith lie ‘ilelilod’ the Valley of Hinnom 
hy coveriii;: it with human hones, and after this it 
appears to have hocome ‘the 1*0111111011 cesspool of 
the <*i1v, into whieh its sewa.;»e was comluctc'd to he 
eairied oil* hy tlic waters of tlu' Kidnui, as w’ell as 

laystall, where all its .solid lillli was collected. 
Hence, it hei'ame a hu,^e nest of insiM-ts, whose 
l;in;e or “ worms" fatteneil on the corruidion.' It 
i'^ a No said that tires were kept eon.staiitl.> Imniiii;: 
luTc to <*onsunie the bodies of crimimils, tlie ear- 
i*a>ses of animals, and w hate\ t*r ot her oll'al mi;:ht 
he eomhusiihk*. Amoiih^ the later ,)ews (lt:hrtuia 
1 Tnjthrf came to he. symbols for hell and 
torment, and in this sense tlu* formc'i* word is 
friMpieiitly employed hy .Ii.'siis in the New Tesla- 
men t c.;.:, Mark, ix. 47, 48. 

lilt'ilM'L 1 ’Aiam i:l \m.n, one of the most jiojuilar 
of modern (leiinan jioots, was horn al Liiheck on 
l8th October 1815. After his .'-indies at Honii he 
lived at Herliii, in the jhx*! ieal I'ircle of Chamisso, 
(laudy, and Ku;:ler; next went to Athens in 1S3S as 
tutor in the family of the Hussiaii ambassador, hut 
returned to Liiheck two vears later to work uji the 
material he had coIleet«'«! in (Irei'ce, aud to ]uirsnR 
hi-; studies in Italian and Spani'-li literature. Al 
the he;riiiniii;: of 1843 a ]iensioii of 3(M) thalers was 
bestow e<l ujioii him hy tlu* kiii.L:of Ihussia. (leihel 
HOW’ resided altiriialely at St (Joar with Hroili- 
wriatli, at Stilt t; 4 :art, Hanover, Herliii, and Liilicck, 
till ill 1.S52 he was aonoiiitiMl professor of yKsthetics 
in the university of .Municli hy the kin;:: of Ihivaria 

a po,vt he rel;iined till hSOS, when he retired to 
Jailieck. He eontrihutt‘d traii.'^Ialions from the, (Ireck 
poets to the Cfftnsiar/ic S(tidirn of Kriist (hirtius 
(JStO), and ill the same y(?ar published his owm 
(irtUrhtr ( l*2()th (id. 1803), tlie b(.*auty and reli;^ious 
tone of wliieh made them at oiuic y:reat favouiite.s 
with the (iernians. The r(.*suUs of his Spani.sh 
studies wer(! Iluj S/Hf/tisr/tn Vtdl's/ irdrr umf limn- 
mtTj'n ( 1843), w hich w’en* followed hy the >S7/o;//W/c.v 
l.ii'drrhurh (18.72), jmhlislu'd in ((injuiKition with 
Haul HcfV.six In 1857 apjieared Iiis tra;.:(Mly of 
/•rifttr/ii/d, and ill 18(54 his (ivdirhiv. nntl UcUetih- 
Itlnlfrr. Tn 18(58 he puhlislied another tra;:edjV 
ealhid Soidionishr. He died lit Ijilheek, Cth April 
1881. His poc'iiiH an! dislin;.:uished hy fervour 
and truth of feclin;:, ricliiie.ss of fancy, and a 
certain jiensive m(!laiu*hoI,y, and have procured 
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him a i)n])iihirity — (‘siujcijilly ainoii;' ciillivattM] 
women sneli as no |»oet of iJermiiny has enjoy «. m| 
uincc the days of riiland. An cMlilion of his 
(hanmnwHe Wvrhc was puhlislicMl at Stuttgart in 
S vols ( 1SS.*{ vt Avv/.). Sec Lives by (hiedertz ( ISS.*)) 
ami Litzmann (ISS7). 

Aukaham, a Jewisli seliolar, was l>orn 
at Frankfort on (lie Main, May 24, ISIO. Accord- 
ing to old rabbinical piadice, his t<'acheis wen* 
his father and elder brother, (ill he readied (he age 
of eleven. After that he went to the gymnasium, 
next to the, universities of Jleidelberg and JJonri, 
devoting himself to philosojdiy and the oriental 
languages. Mis prize (issay, ftaf Mnhnmm*td ^ 

ttna detn J mlrnthmn anfyc.tnnnincn ^ was published | 
in 1S33. In Xoveniber 1S.‘I‘2 be was called as rabbi to | 
Wiesba<len, and there he <le,vo(ed himself with great 
zeal and in a seientilic sjiiril to Jewish theology, , 
especially in its n'lation to ]iraeti<*al life. In 1S.V) | 
he joiiKMl with several able .scholars in starting the ! 
Zt'flachrip fur J iidisrlii' 'I'hruhnjii. In ISJS he was 
called as second rabbi lo llreslau, and here he came 
into serious conllict with the iiiore con.servativc 
Jews, l)ut carrietl wdlli him all men of k 
ami thought. I^'roni JSliJ la* oHiciale<l as rabbi at 
Frankfort, whence he was calleil in 1S70 to Jieilin. 
Hero he da*.d, ‘2.‘M October 1S7I, editing from 1S(»‘2 
till the last tlu* .//e//.v»7/c ,^c.//.v/ /((/v7y. Of his many 
hooks may be named his striking lU'Hchrift imd 
Urficrsrf-KHt/ttt tier liihii (ISM), and the elabora,te 
history, Iht.s ,t ittfrnflntin tunf .srinc dearhichtr ( IStit 
Co). .Vn AllfjftHchn' KinbdtuniU and o vol.s. of 
Nni‘lnfrltissr)h> Sr/in’ffrtt^ were (*<lited by bis son in 
1S7.'). Si.'c his Life by Screiber ( Liibau, 18S0). 

lirCiii'01% Lazai{T",s, ]»hiloIogist, was born at 
Frankfort, ‘21st May l.S2f), sludieil at Jkinn, 
Heidellu‘rg, and Wi'irzburg, ami in IStil became a 
teacher in (he Jewish school at h’raiikfort. 
died ‘21)th .\iigust lS7(i. Me wrote much on the 
relation of Ijuiguage and thought, allirming that . 
without language man must have been without j 
reason. Mis ])rincipal works are S/trar/ir and ' 
Vcrnnafl (ISiiS 7‘2), and Ih'spramj tfvr Sjtrar/ir j 
(liStiO ; *2(1 cd. 1S7S). See Lives by lV‘sdiier (LS71 ) j 
!iml Koscntbal ( ISS.'l j. 

1\ Ki. (IrsPAK, Swedish liistoriau, was 
born at iJaiis.ilcr, in V'crmland, January 1*2, 17SJ. 
He was sent at sixti*en t«) the university of I’p- 

iWauemy Ol rsioi'Kiioiiii lor me ocsi essii,> uu me i 
Swedish a<liMinistrat<u', Steii Slure. b'rom this [ 
jioriod lie devoted biiiiself to the study />f Ibo | 
history of his native country. Jh‘giuuiug tl) : 
lecture, at Fp,sahi in ISIO, be was shortly 
afterwards nominated to a ]»ost in the oilicc ol 
the National Archives ; in ISl.j he was elected 
assi.st ant-professor, ami in ISI7 professor of Hi.story 
at Upsala. t lei jer excrciseil a marked iiillueiiccon 
the po(?tic no less than on the bistoneal literature 
of Sweden. As (*ar]y as JSIO lie, along with 
several friends, founded the (lotbic Society, in 
wlio.se inaga/ine, the Idnmu hrst a]»peared .s(*veral 
of Geijer's best ])oems, and the early e.antos of 
Tegner's Frith Inf. (Ireat as is the \ aim* of (leijer's 
historical w in ks, he nn fortunately did not comi>lele 
any one of (he vast undertakings which he planned. 
Tlius, of the Srvd Fifes lhtfdet\ or Keeovds ol 
Sweden (IS^J), wdiioh were to have enihraced the 
Jiistory of his native country from mythical ages 
to the iire.sent time, ho linislu'd only the intro- 
ductory volume. This, however, is a thoroughly 
good euitical impiirv into the sources of legendary 
Swedish hi.story. Ills next great work, F re a ska 
Fidkets Hist or la (J vols. is:i‘2 Jti), w’as not carried 
beyond (hp death of t^neeii (^hristina. To 
(leijer was entrusted the task of examining and 
editing the jmpers which Gnstavns III. had 


heijiiealhod to the university of Tjisala with the 
stipulation that they Averc not to be ojiened for 
fifty years after his d'*atb. I'liey apjieared in 
184J 40. (leijer died at StoeJvbolni, ‘iJd .April 
1S47. Of bis 'other liisl%ri' .il and political Avork.s 
Ave need only mention s]iecial]y The. Cojidifimi of 
Fteedea from the ! tenth of f'har/cs Jill, to the. 
AerrssioH fffitisfaraslTT.'{\H*AH)^ and Feitdfttism 
and liejnitdivanisin (1814 ). Mesides these be edited 
the continiiation of 1 ^ 111 ! s Seri pf ores Jternm Stteei- 
ntrnni Medii rKei (1818 ‘2r»), and Tliorihrs Sandadn 
Skrifter ( ISIO ‘2o), and, along Avilb Afzeliiis, a col- 
lection of Srenska Folkeisnr (1814-10). I luring 
last ten years of bis life (Jeijer took an acti\’e 
part in jiolilies; but, altliougb bis political Avritings 
possess great merit, the very versatility of bh 
powers divertl’d liim from apjJying them inetli '' 
eally to the eom]dete elahoiiilion nf any one special 
subject. He Avas also known to hi.- countrymen 
as a musician and comjioscr of no mc;.«i. order. His 
collected works wi'ie juihli.-.hcd by bis ,son, Avith 
a. biographical skclcli ( 1 J vols. 1849 oO : iicAV ed. 

I8i J - iO). 

liioikitS Sii: AiM Urr.Ai.i), gctilogisl, bom at Kdiii 
burgh in ISJA, and edm'ated at the lligli School 
and iinivcr.-<it A . In ISo.") be was a]i]iointcd to Hie 
( leologic.'il Sui vi*y : in 1S(»7 became director lo 
the Survey in Scotland ; from isTd to ISSI was 
Murchison Ihofcssor of ( leology in Kdinbiirgli I’ni- 
versity ; and in 1881 was ajmoiiitcd director- 
general to the Survey of the I'nited Kingdom, 

I icing at the same time iJaced at I lie bis'id of llie 
Museum of Fraelical (JiMilogy. T^ondoii. He is the* 
aililior of Storp if a Fumtihr ( I80.S) ; Vhemnneini if 
the (ilaeiat Drift of Seol fatal {\HVu\) \ The Seenerif 
of Seotlatnl riennl in einineeflnti n'ith tfs J^h/fsieol 
(iro/of/tf (l8t)o; 2d ed. 1887); Memoir of Sir 11. 
Mnre/uson ( 1874) ; a TcA houk of (ieolnffn ( lSS‘2) ; 
The Aneient Voleanoes oj (ireat Jlnfam (189<); 
The Founders e/ LVo/ey// ( 1897) ; besides immcrous 
class-books, primers, \Vc. on gi'ologv. He was 
knigbled in 1891. His biolber Jamks was born 
at Ltlinburgli in 1SJ9, and educated tliere. Haying 
served on the (Jeological Survey of Scotland from 
1801 lo 1882, be snori'cdcd Areb’ibald as Murelii.son 
Frof(*.ssor of (Jcologv in Falinburgb rniver.sity. 
He is the ailtlior of Thr (in at Jrr ^ m tfs 

(1880; ‘2d ed. ISSS); a translation of Snnffs find 
Lf/rirs htj II. Heine and fdher derman J*o> fs ( 1887 ); 
besides a large number of geological ma\»s, sections, 
ami memoirs ]>iiblisbed by the (geological Survey; 
and be lias Avritteii the geological articles for the 
present edition of (bis Avork. He became F.K.S. L., 
1871; F.K.S., 1875; (St Andrews), 1877 ; 

D.F.L. (I)nrliam), 1889; and is a Fellow of many 
learneil societies at home and abroad. 

von Kai.sors1>or$i:« Johanni.s, a 
! famous pulpit-orator of (Jermany, was born at 
i Scljan’bausen, lOtli March 1455, studied at Frei- 
! burg and Kasel, and in 1478 became preacher in the 
I eatliedral of Strasbiirg, Avhere be died, lOlli .March 
1 L')10. tk'iler von Kaisersberg Avas one of the uio>t 
: learned and original men of bis age ; bis sermons, 
j usually eoinposod in liatin and delivered in (Icr- 
I man, are. marked by great eloijuence and eariiest- 
i ness, nor do they disdain the aids of Avit, sarcasm, 
j and ridicule. Of bis Avritings, wliicli have now 
lieconie verv rare, iiiav be mentioned Das A ///•/•/*//- 
srhi{f (Lat.‘l511 ; (h?r. by J’anli, 1520), comprising 
14*2 sermons on SeJiastian Kramirs Aarrensrhtff ; 
Das [rrifj Sehaf (1510); Dee Srrfen Darndies 
(1510); Das Srhijf der Ponitenz nml Unssineknnff 
(1514); Das linrh dranafajdH(yo^^)i (Atrtsihehe 
Pifi/ersehaft zum Kirifjen \'atertand (1512); and 
Das Kramjetienhiieh (1515). See the studies by 
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Aiunioii ( Ki l. DarluMix ( Taris and Slrasb. 

1S70), aiul IdndiMnaiiii (Fiviluii';, 1S77). 
l>«Msslcr Tubes. Stv Vaci i m Ti iiKs. 

an ancirnt i*itv,'>n the snnthern coast of 
Sicily, near the site of the niodern Tcrraniiova. 

It was founikMl hy a colony of Kliodians and 
(.'rclans, OJM) and so raphlly that .*is early . 

as oS’i it was ahlc to haind a colony at -\^ri;^cntuiii, ; 
whicli was >oon to ontstrij) (Ida itself (sei* t I kloX ). ! 
Hen* .Kschxlus died an<l was l>nri(*<l, 4.")(i la*., and . 
here AjJolhMlorns was horn. In *2S0 its inhabitants ; 
wen* transplanted to IMiinlias. I 

laelasiiis. the natne of two popes.- (iKLAsirs 

1., an .\trican hy hirth, succeeded Felix II F. in ! 

and was one of the earliest hishot>s of Itonie I 
t»> assert the supremacy of the pajial chair, not ' 
only over temporal atithority, hnt also over general ■ 
councils of the church. He vi^tonmsly renresseil j 
I‘ela.i;ianism^ which was s]»n*a«lin;Lr in l)atmalia, j 
renewed the han of his predecessor aitaiiist the I 
oriental patriarch, drove out tin* Manichaans 
fntm lh>me, and <lie«l in tt)(i. There are extant a ' 
treatise 'of his aLraiiist the Kutychians and Nes- 
torians, /A- f/itufnts in f'hristn /intKris^ sex eral '< 
letters, and a f'tit/r.r Sttrnnttrnfttrin.s'. (iKLAMfS | 

11., formerly John of (Jaeta, was e<luealed at the 

lifuedici inr* ahhey of Monte ( ‘assino, w’as canliiial I 
and chancellor umler rrhan II. ;iml Fasehal II., ! 
ami »»n the d(*ath of the latter in tlie.Iuneof Ills I 
XX a> ehos(.*ii pope hy the j»arty hostile t<» the F.m- I 
jieror H»-nry \. The imperial paity at Home 
umler the Frarij^ipani seize<l his ]M*ison, hut >vere 
fon*e(l to set, him fn*»* l»y tin* meuacini; attitmh* 
of the moh. The nexv pope fled before the advajic- i 
iri;^ imperial troops to (laeta, where, he first j 
reeeivf'd his eoiisecratiou, and xvhema? he fulmiii- ' 
ateil the thunders of e\<M)mmuni<‘at ion a.uainst ' 
Henry V. ami (Jn*^'ory VIII., the aiitipope he ’ 
had -<*t up. Soon after he xvas able to n*turn to ■ 
iiome, hut ere loj)o- had to he|ak(j himself for pro 
teetiou to I'hama*, xvhere ho Jied in the monastery 
of ( '1 u; 4M\ , early in 1 1 HI. ' 

iaClatilH*. in Chemistry. Little is yet defi- | 
iiitely knoxxii <»f the chemical nature of ^^elaliiie. 

It (*ou‘.ists approximaH'ly of carbon ttfli, o\y^A*n ' 
‘2o't, iiilro; 4 :‘*u IS'J, ami suljJiur about tl'l per | 
cent. It is '.oluhle in hot xvator, in acetic a<‘i<l, and j 
in eohl sulphuric aci<l, and is insoluhh* in alcohol, i 
ether, and other o?-;^auic li«|uids ; the anueoiis I 
solution is precipitati'il by tannic acid, enrome ; 
alum, ami coirosixo suhliuia,te, hut not by most . 
aciiU. salts, or alkalies in dilute solntioji. (Jelatine 
max he imritied by dissolxiji;; it in xvater and ! 
p<iurinL^ I lie solution into a lar;;(* hulk of alcohol ; 
the <-lot xvhieh forms consists of nearly pure : 
{telatine, eonta.inin;' only a trace of ash. Hy ilry j 
(hstilhit ion ; 4 olatine x i(dds a f|uantity of carlxmate | 
of ammonia, and a foul smellin;^' hroxvn oil contain- i 
in;; carbonate. sul))hid(' ami cyanide of ammonia, j 
aniline, im*iiiylamine, pi(*aline, and a number of | 
|iyridine bases, th-lalitie solution dissolves lime j 
and calcium pho^]ihate much more freely than cold 
xvater, forming; xxith the latter a ilefinile c<>mponnd, 
w hich proliahly forms part of the tissue of honf*s. 

I n Tc< .•hnolo;;y, the term ;;el.'itine, atthou;;h 
usually ajiplied tf) only one variety of the sub- 
stance obtained by dissolvin;; the soluble portion 
of the ;;;elatinous tissues of animals, neverth«»less 
propeily b«don;;s also to lsin;;lass (ij-x. ) and (Hue 
(q.v.j, which are modifications of the same 
material. \'e;;etable .jelly is als<i analo;;ous. 
debit ine ami ;;lue si;,oiify the more or less pure and 
can fully prepared .jedl.v of mammalian animals; 
but I be term isin;;iass is ordy apjdieil to (rertain 
;,M*latinous parts of fishes, xvhieh fnuii their exceed- 
ing ri<*hness in ;relatine, are usually merely drieil 
and used xx it bruit any other preparathui than that 


of minute division for the purpose of faeilitatin;' 
their aetion. 

d«*latin(* i)ropor is jireparerl for eommereiai piir- 
pos(*s from a x'arit*ty r»f animal substances, but 
ebietly frrun the srifter jrarts of the birh*s of oxen 
and ealvr‘s ami the skins of sheep, sueh as the 
thin portion which covers the belly, the <*ars, Ae. ; 
also fn»m hones ami other parts of animals. One of 
the best, if not the h(*st of the varieties of ;;elatiiie 
mannfaelnriMl in drccat Hritain, is llu* ‘sparkling 
.Ljelatim^* r»f Messrs Cox of (lor^^ie, near Krlinhur;;!!, 
xvhieh is remarkable for its j;reat jmrity and 
streiic:tli, ru- celatinisin;jj lioxver, ami is pnrilierl hy 
]>roees.ses pat«Mit<*rl by th(*m. 'riu* matruials tlii*y 
use are earefnily seleeterl puitirms of ox ruily 
imjMirti'rl frrun Sjuith .\merica. Another ]trr*|»ara- 
lion, maile by Mackay of Fdinhiirch firim ealves’- 
fer't, is ilescrviii'; r)f si»ecial mf*ntit)n. 

The ;;encral methorl arhrpterl with skin i»arin;;s 
or hirle-eliimincs is first to xvash tin* pieci's very 
r*arefnlly ; tn(*y are thi‘n eiit intr» small ]»ir.*ces and 
plaeeil in a xxcak solution i»f caustic soila ft>r a 
xveidv or tr*n days. \Vhr‘n this process of digestion 
has her*n snHir-ir*ntly carrit'd on, thr* piec(*s of skin 
are tht‘n transfr‘rrt‘r[ to revoixin;; exliiirlers supplierl 
xxith an ahniulancr* t»f ch'an t‘t)ld xvater, ami aftr'i'- 
xxartls an* placer! still xxr‘t in aiirdlir-r chamber liiierl 
xxith xxood, in xvhiidi th(*y an* bleached and pnrilied 
by e\]M»snn* to the fiinu's r)f hnniinc snlplmr; lhr*y 
m*xt n‘eeixe their linal xvashin;^ xxith er)ld xvatr'r, 
xxhir-h rr*moves the siilpliuroiis acid. 'I’hr* next 
o}>cration is tr» transhr thr'iii tr> the ^^clatinisin;' 
pois. \\'atr*r is pmircrl in xxith thr* pir'ccs, ami kept 
at a hi*ih tr‘mpr‘iatiin* by m(‘ans of the steam in the 
cases siirronmlinc- thr* pr>ls. 

Hv this means the j;elatine is rpiite rlissr>lved out 
of tin* skill, and is straiiUMl off xvhilst still hrit ; it 
is poured rmt in thin layt'is, xvhieh as soon as they 
an* snflicir*nt Iv cor)lcd ami consr>lidat('il an* cut 
into small ]>lat(‘s, usually r)hlon;;, ami laitl on 
nr*ts, stn*ichr'rl iiori/.ruitally, to rlry. It is (h(*n r?nt 
into shrerls ami is n‘ady fru* market. 

.\nrdlu*r }urK*r*ss, introiliicr'd by Mr Sxvinchnrne, 
cruisists in ticatin;^^ |»ic(‘cs of r*alfskin ]»y water 
alrmr*, xvithont thr* soda ami snljdmr pnK*(*sM*s ; the 
picc<*s, alter simplr* xvasldn;;, hein;; transfern‘rl at 
onr*e to thr* prds tr» he ar*terl nprin by the str‘am. 
Inlerim- cclalinr* is marie from lames ami otIir*r 
]»arts rd animals; anrl it is nn(h*rstt)od that llie 
<‘1101 mouN inimlM*r r)f rats killerl in thr; s(*wr‘rs and 
abattoirs of Haris are ns<*il by the cehitiiie-mfik<*rs. 
Thr* l*’n-nch mamifa.ctnn‘is snecrM*<l hr’tter than 
any otli<*rs in elarifviii;; these inferior celaiinos, 
and they rarely make any otluTs ; th<*y inn their 
plat(*s out very thin, xvhieh cixr*s them ;;n*ater 
traiisparciir'y ; ami they r'olonr them xxith most 
hriiliant colours, ami form very line rollerl slu'ets, 
(eiiiptin;; the r*y(; with an appearance of ;L?ieat 
itelicacy ami purity. 

d<*hiline shoulrl n(*ver he jm|c<*<l hy the r?ye 
alone. Its juirity may he xery t.*.‘isily tested thus: 
soak it in cohl xvatei', ami then jHUir upon it a small 
rjnantity of hoilin;^ water; if pure it xvill fr»rm a 
thir'kish, clear, si raw-colon rerl solution, fn*(* from 
smell, hut if marie of impure niat(‘ria,ls it xvill "ive 
oH’a. xery ollVmsive orlonr, ami have a yclloxv ;;ln(»y 
coiisisteney. No article nuinnfnotnrerl n*<|uiro8 
such careful scd(*etion <d niatmial and such nicr*. and 
r'leanly niaiiipnlatirui to ensure a ;^o)<)rl inarketahle 
eharar-tcr; anrl those anxious for ]uirity should 
avoi<l all artilieially colourerl varirdies, hoxvever 
teiiiptin;;ly ;;<>t ni», unless they are. rerpiirrMl for 
iiierr*ly rhicorative piir]»oses ami not for foorl. Of 
late ’y<*ars the cruniner<*ial uses have j;reat.ly 
inercas<*<l. (h*latine is the foundation of the dry- 
plate .systeni of ]»hoto;;raj)liy, and hy^ its ineims 
the science has been revrdiitioniserl ami its eapahili- 
ties extended to an exiraorrlinary degree. To the 
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prill pr(jce.sH jis (Miij>]<\vod l»y j*ue.s.sr.s Goii]iiI of 
raris ana otliorM tlie world is indobtcMl for clieaj) 
and at the same time highly artistic copies of many 
admirable pictures. It is fnrtlier very extensively 
used by d nijjff^ists for coatin;^ pills and nauseous 
di nars ; and by confectioners for some binds of 
sweetmeats. Chondriii, closely akin in com])osilion 
and pro]»erlies to;;clatine, is obtaimsl by the action 
of boiliiij^ water on cartibif^e. J^'or jAelatine as 
food and in jiictnrc work, see I)ii-:t, iM.r.sTUATloX, 
rno'nxJHAl’IlV. See also (iLl TKN, IsiNdLASS. 

One of the (pialities of ;^adatine is its jmwer to 
form cbemi<xil combinations with certain or^^anic 
matters ; hence, when it is mixe«l and tlissolve«l in 
a ilnid containing such matters, it combines, and 
the compound is precipitated. It would aj>pear 
that this combination, however, is threadlike in its 
arran^femeut , and that the crossin;( threads ftirm a 
fine network through the fluid, which, in falling, 
carries down all floating substauces that by 
their ]>resene(? remler the liquid elomly ; hence its 
eriMt value iu clarifyin;^ lM‘er ami other liquids. 
For this rea.son isin;;lass, which has been found the 
best ^^elatine b>r the luirpose, is very largely con- 
sumed by bn.'NNcrs. 

Various kinds of animal food are valued for the 
abundance of gelatine they contain, as tbeTre]»ang 
and l»ccbe-de-Mer (species of llolotburia), sharks' 
tins, iish-maws, ray sivins, elephant hide, rhinoceros 
hitle, ami the soften* parts, all of which an* luxuries 
amongst the (Miinese, .la.])an(*se, Siaiiu'sc*, Malays, 
\<*. Turtle shells, »)r the upper ami lower parts of 
the shield {ntnf/Hfrr and plitstmn), constitute the 
callipash and callipts* of the epii'ure, and form, in 
the hands of the ex[K'rience<l co<dv, a rich gelatinous 
soup, 'riie ilesby parts of the turtle, calves' bead 
and lV‘et, ami many otlu*r things might be enumer- 
ated as valualde chiefly in coiiscquoiice of their | 
richness in this mat<‘rial. 

GcldcrlamK See (a-KLUKULAM). 

Iiidulillliu genus of A /;/((• Flor/tfnr (see SkA- 
WKKDS). (r. cm tihiijincuDi and tlu^ allied liniri- 
liU'in lirhenuitfrs are sahl t<i lx; utilised in the 
building of the edible birds’-nests, so much prize<l 
by tb(i (Miinese (see, bowe\er, Kniiujo lliUhs'- 
KKST). These and alli<*.<l species are largely used 
for f(xid ill the Kasfc, as yielding wholesome jellies. 

GolK Sill NVjlijam, Knglish antiquarv and 
classical scholar, was born at Hopton in l)erby- 
sbire in 1777. lie was educated at Jesus (^lllege, 
(.'ambridge, graduating in 171)H, after which he held 
fm* some time a fellowship at Kmmanuel College. 
He devoted Ids time principally ta antiouarian 
research ami geographical studies, and puldished 
works on the topogra))by of Troy (1804), Compeii 
(4 vols. 1SI7-J‘2), and Home (1884); itineraries of 
Greece ( 1810), the Morea ( 1817), and Attica ( 1817), 
as well as a Ixxdv on the Gcotfntf^hjf atnl Atitiquiarn 
of Ithaca (1808), and a jtmvncii in the Moira 
(18*28). Of these works the best was that on 
the antiquities and topograj)hy of Pompeii. For 
some years after 1814 lie was one of the chamber- 
lains of (hiroline, consort of George IV'. He ditsl 
at Naples, February 4, 1830. 

liiCllcrty or Kii.liiakt, the famous dog of 
Prince .JJe>vellyn, which, left in charge of his 
infant chihl, after ta desperate btatile kilhxl a wolf 
that had entered the house. Tin; prince on his 
return, seeing the cradle overturned ami the flixu* 
sprinkled with blood, thought the hound hail 
killed his child, and at once plunged his sword 
into its side. A moment after he found the child 
safe under the cradle and the wolf lying dead, and 
saw tcM) late the faithfulness of his dog. (4cllert 
>vas buried under a tomb wbich stands to tins day 
in the lovely village of lieddgelert, near the south 
base of Snowdon. The story is the subject of a 


beautiful ballad by the Hon. William- Robert 
S]»enccr (1700 -1884), second son of tbe fifth Karl of 
Sunderland, who became also tbird Duke of Marl- 
borough. He was the father of two (*olonial 
bishojis, and the author <tf inucli fashionable poetry 
long forgotten, with tins one ballad that will not die. 

Welshmen not only show the grave of the faith- 
ful Gellert, but lix 1*20.’) as tbe date at wbicb be 
was given to tbe inince by bis father-in-law. Fn- 
fortnnately for them the story was long before 
current in Kuro]x», with a snake instead of a wolf 
as tbe enemy. It is the first tale in the oldest 
l^atin prose version of the Scren ll'/.vi? Masters^ 
entitled iJoloiialhos^ written about 1184, and 
nearly a et'iuiirj' before (about 1090), it had 
existed in Si/nfijnis, a Greek version of the Book 
of Siia/ihdft, the eastern ])rototype of the Sam 
fr/sc Masters. From the Latin / htlo/iathos, or 
from oral tradition, the story was tak‘*n into sub- 
sequent versions of the U’/se J/a.s/rrs. ..tmi also into 
the LV.v/o lioma norum. It occurs also in tbe, Lihcr 
de J)onisui Kti(*nnede Bourbon, who tells us that tbe 
grave was visited by tbe siidi, and it reappears in tbe 
JJistoria Septan Sapient um Honav^ tbi* ]..ircnt of 
Wynkyn de Worde’s Jlistorq of the Scren HV.vii 
Masters of Uinne ( loOo). 'fbe story of the Dog ami 
the Snake tims occurs in all the western grouj) of the 
Book of Sind ihdd ; and of eastern texts or of ver- 
sions derived from these, it is found in the Syriac, 
IVrsian, Grei'k, Hebrew, laitin (John of (.'apna's 
Uireetorinni Uuinaiav. IVfrr), and the old Sjxinisli 
(translated from an old Arabic version now lost). 
It does not occur in the miKlern Arabic version 
(the Seven Vazirs), wbicb is incorjiorated with the 
Book of the 't'honsffnd and (Jne Aiffhts. In the 
SinditnaJ Xdma (written in 187-1), a I’ersian metri- 
cal version, a cat is substituted for a dog. Again, 
in tbe l*anehatantra version it is a mongoose or 
‘chneiimon that kills the snake; in tbe llitopadesa 
it is a weasel. Dr Ih‘al has translated a vi'rsion 
from the I’inat/a Bitaka of the Chinese Buddhist 
books (41*2 A.i>. ), itsi'lf said to be due to a much 
older Jiidiaii original, supposed to date from oviu* 
*2<H) H.(*. This Dr Beal considers the oldest form 
of the Banehatantra story. S(*e vol. ii. of Popular 
Tates and Firtions ( 1887), by W. A. (.Houston, who 
corrects some errors in tbe account in Baring- 
Gould's }*oputar Maths of the MitltHc Aijcs. 

CinnsTiAN Fi’iiniTiXJinT, a German 
poet and moralist, was born July 4, 17 lb, at. Haini- 
chen, in tbe Frzgebirge, Saxony, and was educated 
at tbe uni%ersity of Leipzig. After s]x'nding some 
years in teaching, in 1701 bereceivixl a prol’essorsbip 
at Leipzig, w here he lectured on poetry, elixpienci?, 
and morals, to large and enthusiastic! audiences, 
until his death, 18th D(*cemlx*r 17()9. His import- 
ance in German literature is due to the fact that 
around him gathered those who revolteil against 
the pedantric's and frigid formalities of Ch)lt.schc‘d 
and ids scliixd, and thus ]doneered the way for the 
more brilliant reaction of Goethe and Schiller. 
(Jellert came to occupy this ]x)sition ])artly on 
account of his writings, but more on account of bis 
personal cbaracter. A inan of sincere I'ietv, a 
moral enthusiast, and with a genuinely good kind 
heart, he w’as beloved by bis students, ami they 
carried his authority beyond tbe walls of his lecture- 
room. His writings consist princi]»ally of Fabein 
und Erzdhlutajen and tk'isttiche Lieder, both sets 
great favourites from the simplicity and natural- 
ness of their style, and, in the case of the latter, 
their unatrected piety. His Sdinndfiehc ITcrke 
itfipeared in 10 vols. in 1709-74; new* ed. 1867. See 
ids Life by Doling (1888). 

€>ellilis, Aulvs, a Latin author, who tlourisbed 
ill tlie ‘2d century of our era, and is suiiposcxl 
to have been born at Koine, and to have stutlied 
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i)liil«>>o|>liy ;it AllitMis, he ]>raetise(l 

law al lionu* >\itlioui ahainleniii;i‘ hi*< literary imr- 
.siiils. Ilis \vt*ll-kiM>wii work, the Aoc/tw Afttvo,, 
iieLiuii iliiriii.ir I lie loii.ir ni-lit- ot winter in a oimntry- 
hon*<o nrar /\tht*?i'^. Mini t'^iiipleltMl iluriii!^ ihe later 
yeaix of Jiis lih*, a eollret iormf niiM-ellanonns ami 
ill-airan,L:etl mat lei oii lan.L:ua.! 4 e, anti«jnilie.s,hi.stt>rv, 
ami lileraiun*. in *3) l»ook>, ot' which the SlIi is 
wariiinu'. It conlaiiif' mans extracts Iroin Grec?k 
ami Latin anllioi'. no longer extant. 'Fhe best 
e«litioM i- iliat ot licit/ vols. lierlin, 1SS3 So); 
see al>o tin* '^a^le eiliior s (oUntHti ( ISSli). 

a irreat iron tnininijf town of P'in- 
imukeii in Sweden, lot) inih's X\V. ot Lnlea. 'IMie 
«*\))l'>iiai ion ni ilie mines ln\i;an prm’tically in iSSo, 
liiit now the oiiiput nl iron ore i-i over 1 ,tiOt),tM)t) tons 
annually; and a railway ha> hoeii made to Xaivik 
(<j.\.)on tlie XtirweL'ian coast. I*op. l*2,t'MM). 

Gol]|]iairseil« n. town ot rm^'.ia, on the Kin/.iir, 
•Jti niile< Xr.. ol l'’ranki'ort -on tlie-Main. Hero, 
I'lo.lriiMk l;a!l>aro->a hnilt a jialace. ami in llli‘.) he , 
m.'oh' file jdaco a free city of the iMiipire. Since the 
loth cen^nry it has ,! 4 ]eally ilecayed. l*op. IhOO. 

Grloil. tyrant (»f < lela and afterwards of Syra- i 
(*u>e, was a '•' itni of a nohle family of ihe former 1 
city, am! contrived to h(*conie snccds,'*or to Hippo- i 
crates, it> twaiit. in 4!H i;.r. Six >(‘ais later he 
made Iiimself masti'r of Syracuse also, which then 
hecame the .seat of his ^•o\ernnn‘nt, and to which 
In* tran''ferred the majoiiry of the inhaMtants of 
fiela. His inlliiener* soon extended itself over the 
half of Sii*il>. (Jelon refused to aid llie Greeks 
a^^iiiist Xerxe-, as ih(*y de<*lim*d to c<»mply with 
liis demand lliat lie shonM he a[>iMnnied com- 
mander-in-chief. He hecame emhroiled with the 
(‘arlha^iinians he<*anse of their mi tack upon Jiis 
ally, 'Flieron of A;;i i^enriiin, and defeated them in 
a ;^M'eat n ictorv at, Himera, on the --ame day, accord- 
iti;^^ to tradition, on which the Greeks won the 
hatlle of Sahimis. 'Fhe clemency and wisdom of 
G<*loii rendered him so ;^enerally helovetl that 
when he ap|»eared unarnn'd in an a.sseml)ly of the 
peo[de, ami tieclared hinisclf ready to resign Ju-s 
jMiwer, he was unanimously haih'd as the deli\erer 
and sounei.irn of Syracuse, t Jclon died in -I7«S 
ami his meimii> was held in such roped a <*enturv 
ami a half after, tha.t, wlieii 'rimoleon rnzt'd to tlie 
•^roiiml all the statues of former tyrants, those of 
Geloii alone were -par«*il. 

<■€^1 semi 11 III nil ilium t^'. v»/y7y/rc/7v//.v), the 
yi‘IIow or ( 'aroliiia jasmine ( Mat . ord. Lo;/aniaeea’ ), 
is a. climliin^ plant of the .Xliantie southern Gnited 
SLale>, haviii;; Iai;;e, axillary, fragrant, clustered 
Mo soiM'^ a.ml ]ierciiMial «hirk ejiMni leaves. The 
diietl rhi/onie nml rootlets are us^mI in medieiiie, 
and coiitaiii an alkaloid, jz»‘l''‘'inine, L’jjH,;,Xn.„ to 
whi»:h the jihrur owes its pli_\ siolo;.;ical action. 
When the powflered riii/ome, or any of the pharma 


4iielsoilkir<*llc1K modern manufacturing 
town of Westjilialia, -1 miles X\V. of Tioeliuni. It 
owes to coal ami iron its liso from a mere village 
since ISOO. Pop. ( 1880 ) l-LGlo ; ( 1000 ) ;JG,‘) 37 . 

I tirClllt a term often used to signify a precious 
stone of small size, such as may lu* used for setting 
ill a ring, or for aii> similar purpose of ornament; 

I hnt sometimes hy mineralogists in a sdise which 
they have themselves arliit rarily allixcd to it, h>r 
the purpose of sci(‘ntilic c'lassilicalion, as the ilesig- 
iiatioii of an order ov J) uni It/ tif mimwals, gi'iierally 
hard eiioiigh to scrat(‘h (piartz, insohihle in aci<ls, 
iiifusihlo hefon* the blowpipe, without metallic 
histn*, 1ml mostly brilliant and heantifni. Among 
them arc included sonuMif tlio minmals which, in 
popular language, are nujst generally known as gems 
- rnhy, sai»phire, s[>inel, topaz, l»ervl, emerald, 
tourmaline, liyacintli, zircon, \e. — ami some other 
rarer mineral> of similar eharacti'r ; hnt along w itli 
these are ranked minerals, often ci»arser vaiieties 
<»f the same spe<*ies, which are not tfuns in the 
ordinary sense of tin* word, as emery and (‘omrnoii 
corundum, w hilst diamond and s(»mi* oth(*r pr(‘eious 
stones, miicli used as gems, are ex<-lmietl. See 
Streeter's Previous Sfnms nnd L'c//^v ( 1 S7‘.) ). While 
the term gem is tiius used cnrientlv to <h‘note 
jewels and pri*cimis stones, it is strictly appli- 
cable only to such hard and ]»rccious stoTies as 
hav(‘ been worked hy (‘ngraving. When tin* <’ii- 
graved ilcsign is sunk in the .‘sidiie the gem foi-m.s 
an intaglio, signet, or seal, and when the subject is 
ill relief tlie gem is a Gamco («|.v.). 'J’hc larcr and 
more coolly precious stones, sia li as the diamond, 
riihy, <‘mcrald, and sa])i»Iiiie, an* seldom treated hy 
(*ngra\ing, hecaiisi*, in addition to the exc(.*ssi\c 
dilliciilty of working them hy engravers’ method.-, 
their value principally depends on their hrillianco 
of sparkh* and colour. 'Llie stones (»f the geni-en- 
gra Vera re almost exclusively Ihe vaiioii.slv coloured, 
molllcd,and handed vari(‘tiesof chalcedony (piartz, 
which are dillcrcntly named according to liu‘a)ipear- 
iiiic(i tli(*y present. l’*rom the? gcm-(‘iigia\ er's jioinfc 
of view, tlie most important stones an; (‘armdian, 
.sard, chrysopras(*, plasma., liloodslom*, jasper, agatii, 
and on> x. As tla'se names indicate only diirer(*n(‘(*s 
of colour and shades, degrees of Iranshuamey, and 
alteiiialions of lainds, all of wiiieh eharacteristies 
merge into i*aeli other, lliey an* in(*a])aMe of j)n*ei.se 
dc'linition. 'I’he handed stone, generally called 
Onyx ('i.v.), is usimI as the ]>i ii.ei]*a.l material for 
cameo-«*iigra\ ing, the n*licf suhj(*et being worked 
in one eidoun'd hand or siratnm on a ground of a 
dilVcrent colour. 

']'h(! art of gem engraving d(*veloped from tlie 
customary use of .seals aiimiig llie ambient KgA ptiani;) 
and oth(*r early ei\ ilised (.*0111111111111 ies of the Past. 
In addition to ahiiiidant remains of seals of high 
aiithjiiity, we have ariiphj testimony to their im- 
portant funelioiis from nunierons rel’ereiK.'es in 


eeiitic.il prepMiai inns mad(; from it, is taken iiit(.*r- , early literature. Thus, in 

nally in ne ilicimil dosj.s there ensues a feeling of . Genesis, xxxviii. IS, w(3 

languor, wiili -light dcpre.s^ioii of the eireulatiori ! r(-*ad that 'I’amardemaiided 
ami lowering in the freipicncy and foriM* of the of Judah liis signet as a 
pulse. In larger doses it act- as an activa? poison, ' pl(*dg(.* ; and JMiaraoli, in 
causing ca-rdiac dcpre,--ioii, mii.scnlar W(.*akii(3ss, and . investing .Ios(*ph w ith the 
marked distnrliance ot visi»in- -wid(.* dilatation of ' olhee of primripal minister, 
the pupil and fre<pic?itly .sfpiiiitiiig and ptosis. The gave liim his signet- ring 
central nervous >y-tcm in man Is al.so allected, th(i ' as .a token of authority, 
gait lM*com(*.s staggering, general sensibility is miieli 'I'he early seals of tlie 
imp.'iired, the re.-piration is slow and lahoiirf*#!, and Kgyptians were cut in 
the bodily tmnperature is lowered. If death results tlie torm of tlie scaral)a‘iis 
it is from failure of respiration. A solution of the or sacred beetle, witli the Id*'. 1.— Cariieliaii Ktruiscan 
alkaloid applii^d directly to tin.* (*ye caii.ses dilata- intaglio d(?.sigii eiigO’aviMl Scjira.biuu.s ; Centuur and 
tion of th<j pupil and jiaralysis of aeeoiiiiiiodatioii. in a Hat ha.se; and in this iM'r. 

In medicine gelsemium i- use<l to reduce the tern- form th(*y were followed 

perahire in maJarial and orh(*r stheiiie fev'(.»r.s ; it is : hy the i*arly Greeks and the Klrnseaiis. Among 

also usi‘d in neuralgia, riieiiniallsni, pneumonia, | tlie f ’haldi*aiis, Iiuhyloniaiis, and Assyrians the 

And pleurisy, and hy dentists. I primitive seals took the form of cylinders, around 
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which the intaj^lio tlevice was eiij 4 ;ravo(l. An iin- 
pvewsioii in soft clay or other ineilinni was ohtained 
from such seals hy K<^ntly rolling; llio cyliinler o\ er 
the surface to ]»e iinpn'ssed. Tin* earliest of sueli 
inta;;lios w«*ro cut in steatite, serpentine, ami other 
comparatively soft stones ; hut these mat<'rials 
hy <le;;ro<is ;'avo way to the harder and more 
emluring materials in which it was possible to 
sculpture line del .'tils Mnth {^reat miiiuteness. 
The cylindrical si;^n(‘t of Darius f. of l*ersia, 
en;^rfived in chalcedony, and jneserved to thei»rcs(‘nt 
day, is an ex;iin]de of tlje art at its hij^hest develop- 
ment amon^ the Asiatic monarchies. 

rroni the nature of the subjects engraved on 
gems, and from the metliod in which they were 
inounlcil, it is evident that they soon cann* t(» he 
eniidoyed otherwise than as signets. <lems came 
to he. worn as jier.sonal (uiiaments nionnhMl in rings 
and in other settings, they were treasured as works 
of art, and they were treated as charms to avert 
evil and to win success and the favour of gods and 
men. For the hreast plate of the, dewish high 
priest, Mose.s was instriielcl to ‘take tw<» onyx 
stones, ami grave; on them llio mimes of tin; children 



of Israel. . . . Willi the work of an engraver on 
stone, like, the engravings of a signet, shalt thou 
cMigravc the two stones’ (ICxodus, \xviii. 9 1 1 ). 
With the extension of tin; uses of gems, tin; forms 
of tin; stones also ehangeil ; in tlio case of cylinders 
first into cones engravt'd on the ha.se, then into 
hemispherical stones, ultimately taking a Hat thin 
form through wldeh tin; light would pji.ss snllieieiit 
to sho>v the eiigrax iiig hy transmitted light; ami 
with this vicNV tin; stones were sometime.^, com ex 
and cut rti rfilmrhnn. Aneieiit gems, like ancient 
coins, were g»'nerally irregular in ontliiio, hut at all 
times their pre\ ailing form was oval. 

'riie earlier engraved gems of tin; (Ireeks, as 
already menlioinal, were; in the form of .scarahs. 
In these the engraved intaglio wa.s ench>sv*d in a 
guilloehc or engrailed liorder, and the engraving 
w'Jis still’ ami formal, in (;very respei't like lilriiscan 
work. ( iem-engraving in (Ireeee 
reached its highest iicrfectioii dur- 
ing the throe <*entnries w hich ]»re- 
c(;dtHl Lin; (Miristiari era, and the 
names of some of the most famous 
artists of that period have been 
handed down to the present day. 
In Home the art was encoiirageil, 
and llonrislied till the period of 
the .Vntonines, after which it 
rapidly de<dined ; and such I>v- 
/antine work as exists is rude hi 
cxeeiitioii, ami interesting only 
from the fact that wdtli it (diris- 
tian subjects begin to a]»pear in 
gems, (’amco-ciigraving was not 
practised till the days of imperial Home. 

The subjects of ancient gems embrace the 
whole circle of ancient art, and follow^ the laws 
of its development, animal forms lK.*ing succeeded 


hv those of deities and subjects ilerivcd from the 
hlatles of (Ireek.s and Ama/ons and Centaum, 
the exploits of Hercules and other heroes; then 
hy scenes from tragedians and later myths ; and 
liiially hy portraits, /ji.^ti^Mcal rejiresen tat ions, 
and allegories. The inscriptions consist of the 
iiaiiH^ of deities, heroes, and snhjccl.s; dedi- 
cations to deities ; the names of artists, sonie- 
limes ill the genitive case, hut often accompanied 
)iy the. \erh rpnrt\ ‘ ft'cil addrcs.ses to indivitlnals ; 
gnomic, (ir other sayings, indicating that the gpms 
are aniiilels ag■ain^t demons, thieves, ami various 
evils, or charms for proenring love; the names of 
the ]»ossessi»rs, and smiietimes aildrcssos, occasion- 
ally even dislichs of jioelry, ami various mottoes, 
'riiese inscriptions were often ailded hy snhsi;(|uent 
possi'ssors, and are not of the agt; of tin* gem itself. 

With the decline of the art^^ generally, the art of 
gein-i‘ngra.\ ing sank ilnring tin; innhlh* ages, to ho 
awakeiH'd again only through the pal; ‘"age of the 
Me<liei family in Italy in the l,’)th eentury, and 
w itli varxiiig fortunes it eontiiined to he praetised 
till the ejirly i>art of tlie 19tli (‘(mtiirv. Strictly 
idas^ical nuxleis, ami to a large extent ■>i l:i''r*ieai 
Mihjeets, have been ehosen hy inod<‘rn engravers, 
and towards the eml.of the IStli centiirv the praetice 
of foisting moilerii imitations on hnvers of gems as 
genuine tJrei*k works of tin; host period heeanio 
very prevalent. Ihince PoniatowsKy, xvlio in- 
herited a small collect ion of ancient gems from 
Stanislaus, last king of Poland, cnn»loy<‘d the 
most skilful engravirs of Ids dn.y to lill up his 
<*ahinet with imitation anti<|ucs on whieli the 
names of tlie most mninent engravers of aiiti(|nity 
were forged. 'I’lie Poiiiatowsky forgeries did nineli 
to bring gem-engiaving into disrepute, and to 
lower tlie value of i*v(‘n line ami nmloiihted works. 
J'lie diagnosis of gmiis has h(*en rcnderiMl a work of 
extreme dillienlty ; and, as the modern imitator 
possesses eonveniences for his task xvliieh xv(‘ri‘ not 
at tin* dis]M»sal of tlie ancient artist, woiks of high 
artistic. iin*rif and great linisli are more likidy to he 
modern than am imit. 

In moth-rn times a coiisiiierjihle trade has hneii 
carried on in the preiiaralion of artificial gems, 
both cameos and iiila.glios, for jewelry pnrposi's ami 
for the cahim'ts of collectors. Tin; most famous 
ami successful maker of pastes was .lames Tassie, 
a native of Pollokshaws, near (Ha.sgow', who in 
the latter half of the iSth eeiitnry settled in 1.,011- 
don, and then, with marvellous industry, sneeeeilcd 
ill co]»ying iiiiwards of of the most famouH 

and artistic gi‘ms of ancient and modern times. 
Ihit Tassie *s activity was not, eoiilined to the copy- 
ing of gi’iiis jilorie. Hi* produeeil in e.'imeo a large 
series of ]>ortrait.s of his most fanions contem- 
poraries, and, while his whole productions are now' 
Iiigldy prized, these large cameos are in great 
reipiest, and eommand high and steadily-iiiereasing 
]irices. 

J*asle copies of existing gems are made with 
comparative ease, hy obtaining an impression from 
the original in very line moist Tripoli earth or 
rotten-stone, which mould is eari'fiilly iliied. A 

1 )ieec of glass of tin; reipiired colour ami size is then 
aid over the mould, and |daeed in a furnace, Axliich 
is raised to ,a lieat snihc.ient to melt the glass, 
causing it to How over and accurately till the 
monlil. When a eameo is being made, the raised 
portion alone is so moulded in opaipie white glass, 
and, its hack l»eing grouml Hat ami smooth, it is 
cemented to a mount of any ih'sired colour. In 
some cases the mount itself is melted to the alreaily 
foniieil relief jiortion, which for this pur^iose, after 
grinding away of the snperlluons ^dass, is reintro- 
diieed into the furnace cniheddcil in a Tri]ioIi 
mould to allow of the mount being melted over it. 
Portrait cameos arc made from wa.x models, costs 



Fig. .T 

(Irock Sard, with 
Indian Ikicchus. 
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of which are taken in ilie same way as moulds are 
obtained from ;^ems. 

For the making of imitation fjems or precious 
stones {enyriivtMl or not ) from j^ljiss specially pre- 
pared and coloured, as wy^l as for the production 
of actual Imt nrlilicial precious stones by chemicail 
methods, s(‘e Stonks (Pkki’HU’s), as alstidhA- 
Mi» N i>, 1 1 ! • n V , I ’ K A K 1. , \’c. For sea Is, see Ska l. 

The chief implement used by the ancient en- 
jjfravers appears lo have been made by splittin*^ 
corundum into splints by a heavy hammer, and 
then lixiii^^ these points like ;|,dazie»*s' diamomls 
into iro!i instruments, with which the work was 

e. \ecute<l by the hand ( ftrnt n'tiisn]. The ilrill, 
fi/rbi’fi, was aNo extensively used for hollowing 
out the deeper and larj^er parts of the \\oik. aiul 
emery powder, the .suuiris or Naxian stoiii*, for 
jHdishin;;-. The so-called wheel, a minute disc of 
copper, secured to the eml of a spiielle, ami 
moistenctl w.'th emery pt)wder or diiimond dust, 
and driven by a lathe, «h»es not appear to have 
come into use till the llyzantine epoch. It has 
bet'll c.mjeetiired that tlie artist used lenses of 
some kind, or ;il4)hes lilleil with water, to execute 
his minute W4nk ; hut the ancient, like tin* nuNlern 
en^^raver, rather felt than saw his way. All these 

irocesscs were mit (‘inphiyed by tin* same artist, 
or, hoiilcs the enj^raver {sm/iifor coivovn.y, t/urfif- 
there was a polisher {politor), not to 
mention arrangers (eoei/^o.svVo/v.v //< /nmo/o/m ), and 
merchants {p(:innntrn\ m^tHffonrs tjt nuhftntttt ) who 
drove a flouri'^hin;; tra<le in cnnMahls ami pearls 
ami en^uavcil stones in tiie <lays of Horace. 

The principal writers of antiipiity wlm trcatc'd of 

f, u*ins are Onornacritus or tlie Fsemlo-t Irpheiis, 

Dionysius l’erie;,u*(es, Tln‘ophrastus, and I’liny, 
whose chapter is <‘onipiled fr<mi ant<*<*e<leiit (Jrcek 
and Ibnnari authors. Isidorits, j;ives an | 

account, of the principal stones ; so <lo I’sellus ami 
Marbotlus in the llth century. 

S<.*c Miiricttc, f/rur'ts (Paris, 17'*»<-)) » Ihispe, 

Jjtscriitfirt i'itfuhnjm: •>/ Hii'trni'nl f/tm.y (Lund. 

Millin, /iifroiltn'tion o V Etn<iv, d(S Pi< rrrs 
(Paris, 17!»7); Krau.se, P/irt/nOfts (Hall*, ls,5tJ); Kin;^, 
Anfifiiir fimiA and llhniH (:i«l 4-d. 2 v»)ls. 1.S72), ami 
Ifmtdhoolc nf Piitirarnl titms f2d cd. bSS.”)); Biu:h(*r. 
(iftnrft. (Id' tfi'lriiiH(')i(n Kduste (l><7o); liilHn;XS, Science 
of iidnn, kc. (1.01141.^^7.*)); Panuii-r, LopidnivLA 
j<\uinr(ii.< dn Mttin n Anc ( I’aris, 1S72); Joik*s, /fi-dorp 
and Afi/nf'i'p of Pr»ciifHA SfoiifS (hSSO); (Jatty, i’ata- 
looHc of tin- Kiificar((l (Icms iii the f Vif/n'fion of J. Alaf/cr 
(h'<7'.t); t.'atnficnii of the Eiap'iirc-d <r't'/«s in the British 

Mnsinni ( l.4»iid, l-SS!t). 

Geiiisirai. SccTalmii). 
laOlllilli (‘the Twins’), (he tliinl constellation 
in the Z4j4liac. Sim* (.'ASTolt AND Pol.U’X. 

Gi^iiiisiiis. See I’m: run. 

Geiiiiiiatioii. See JtKrnoDt’fTioN. 

Geillllli Pass, a narrow ))atli, nearly 2 miles 
lon;^, wlii4rh cr4»ss<*s the Al]is at a height of Toolt 
feet, ami connects the Swi.ss eantons iif Hern ami 
Vahiis. 

CirOIIIOt. See FoLKMODT, VlLLAtiK CoMMKNI- 
TI K.s, W I T K N A ( ; K \t ( I'l' K. 

Gi^lllS-bok (fJif/.r a species of ante- 

lope, 4lcsciil»e4l hy .some natnralists a.s the Oryx, 
hut which, Imuii;.? a native of South Africa only, 
cannot he the Oryx of the amdents, aUhou;(h "it 
is certaiidy a nearly allied species. It is a he.avy, 
stout animal, about tlie size of a sta;', with ron^h 
lever.seil hair on the neck and alon;; the riil;'e of 
the hack ; lar^e pointed ears; ami aliiio.st perfectly 
.slrai)<ht horns, fully two feet Ion;', in the plane of 
the forehea*!, little 4liv(?r;'ifi;', and obscurely rin;'t*d 
at the ha.se. The colours are harshly contrasted, 
dark rusty ;'ray above, ami while on the under iiarts, 
aeparsited hy a broad dark-lirowu or black band ; 


the head white, with hlack transverse liands ; the 
thighs black, and the h^gs white. The hoofs are 



remarkably long, a4hipted to the rocky moiint.'un- 
oiis districts wliicli the animal freipicnts. The 
(Iciiis-lmk makes such use of its horns ns some- 
times even to heat oil’ the lion. It inhabits ilis- 
t riels free from wooil, and is generally found in 
pairs or in very small hen Is. 

Cit^linxzailO, a .small town of 4()d8 iiihahitnnts, 

27 niil<*s F. of Home, eontainiug an ohl east le of 
the Colonna family, ami the far-faiiuMl i)ilgrimnge- 
chapel of the Madonna del IJmm Consiglio. Seo 
77/4’ Virtfin Mother of Hood Counsel^ hy Dr (Jl. F. 
Dillon (I SHo). 

Gt^lllhiniies (Fr., ‘men al arms’) Nvere orig- 
inally mounted lane(*rs, armed at all point.*^, and 
atteiide4l hv live inferior soldiers, w'lio were fiir- 
nisln*4l hy the hohlers of liefs ; these were n'placoil 
hy f’liarles Vll.’s voinpeujnics d'ordoNKfiuvr^ which 
Mere dissolved in I7-S7, one. company of gendar- 
iiieiie being retaimul ns the bodyguard of Jauiis 
XVI. Since the Ucvjdntion, exce])l for a short 
interval at the Uostoratioii, the gendarmes have 
constitutetl a military ]>oliee, which sujierseded the 
old marichdussic, ami comj)rises both cavalry and 
infantry ; ilivkleil int4) legions and companies, and 
these, latter int4> brigades, the organisation of the 
for<’e corresponds to tin* territorial divi.sions t»f the 
army. The men rcceivt* niiicli higher pay than the 
rest of tlie army, of which, however, the corps is 
a part, its members being drafted from the lino 
for this service, (ienimny also since 1808 has had 
its f/endnnncn. See PoLK'K. 

Gendc^r, a grammatical distinction Ixitween 
woixls c<u*r(?sponding directly or metajihorically to 
the natural distinction of sex. Names applied to 
the iiiale .sex are .'•aul to he of the nmscidine gemler ; 
those ap]died to the female .sex, Jvmininc ; while 
words tliat are neither inascnline nor feminine are 
said to he Hcuier or of neither gender. In modern 
English we have no such thing as merely gram- 
matical gender, save when sex is impliecl meta- 
phorically to inanimate things (a ship, a steam- 
engine, &c.) hy such a lignre of speech as per- 
.sonitication ; but in Old English, as xvcll as in 
Sanskrit, Oreek, ami iiatin, the greater part of 
inanimate things arc either nuLsenline or feminine, 
the »»thci-s being neuter ; and this distinction of 
gender is marked hy the terminations of the nom- 
inative ami other case-emlings. (iraminatical 
gender went gradually out of use after the Norman % 
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Coinjuest, the nortli(M'ii <Iialt?f,l.s boiii*; tlio (*5irlu*st 
to (lisranl it. In Hebrew lliere is no neuter, all 
names Ixnnj^ either inaseuliiie or feminine, as als(» 
in the modern Uoinanee tongues, Italian, Freneh, 
Spanish, and Pm-tiignese. (ilerman, a;Aain, in tlii> | 
partienlar resembles Uld English and the classical { 
tongues. See (i HAM MAR. 

Iiiciicaloivy. See Pkdkjuki-:. 

€i!oilCl*ail« or (iRNKRAT. Okkicer, is an ofllccr 
of the gemnal staff of the army. A field m.'irslial 
or giMieral commanding in chief would in the field 
usually command several Army (.\)rps (q.v. ), a 
general one corps, a lienteiiant-gemMal one Divi- 
sion (ipv.), a major-g(!m‘ral one IJrigade, (q.v.). 
Ihigadier-geiKMals in the l>^ti^^h finny are usually 
cedoneis in tem])orary command of hriga«les. In 
1!);>1 tlnn(' w(‘n* S liidd-marslials in tlje Ih itisli army, 
*i!5 gein'i’fils, 0*2 li<‘uten:i 111 -geiiorals, and ll.'i in.ijor 
gemu'als ; t ln'i'c wen*. mIm) 10 Mirgeon generjils ;i.nd 
one surgeon oohme] ranking fis ni;ijor gmn'rals. If 
nnemployeil for liv'e ycMrs in either rank tlu*y ! 
fin* 1 ‘oinpulsorily retired. Also, a inajor-gonerfil I 
must retire if lu! reaeli(*s sixty-two witiiont Iw'ing I 
jiromoled, find a lieutemint g«‘iieral <ir general at 
sixty-.xcven. Eromotioii fimong^t the generals is I 
liN sonioiily, unhiss there are gooil grouinls for a I 
eontrary iMiurse, hut proniiition to lieM nuirslifil is j 
made by the sovintdgii >\itliout resjieet to seniority, 
(’olonels, if urnler lifty-five (sixty -two if holding 
tempoifiry ifiiik as major gen(‘rfil ), ami stfited to 
he eompetent l»y tlie coinmander iii-eliief, fire 
eligilde for promolion to geiienirs rank, ami the 
s<*ni«»rs /ire n.-:i;i,lly f;i.kcii to fill vfie.'iiicics ns they 
oeiriir ; hut fit any lime a eoloiiel m;iy he promotcil 
for dist ingnislied eomlnet. 

As regnrds pjiy, when actively omployeil a 
gener.'il eommfinding-in idiief n.neives .i‘10, l.V. fi 
day ; Ji genenil not in chief eonniifiiid, £S ; a li/m- 
lemint genenil, .1*5, 10s.; Ji imijoi' gi'iienil, .l‘,S ; find 
a hrigfidier gem.'ifil, .L'*2, 1(K, jill exehisivt* of allow- 
anees for forage, <S.:c. When on Inilf-pay a fi<*ld- 
marshiil rei*eives C1500 ji ycjir, tlie others ISOO, 
1 *(m 0, and L‘500 respei-tivcly. When retired fig<‘iierai 
receives .1*1000 a year, a lieutenant -general .CS50, 
ami fi imijor genorfil L*70ff ; hnl there, arc vfirious 
inodifi<*a.tions fiH'ccting these fiirnmnls. 

^riie nink of cft/tfifin-tfrurrul, supeiior evim to 
ficM-marsli.il, is In'Id by tin? sovereign rr nj/ir/o^ ami 
is borne by the colonel of the Ilommnihle, Artillei N 
Company of London, hnt otherwise it. luis not been 
conferred upon finy ollieerof tlie Ihitisli army during 
the IDtli eentnry. 

In the Ciiitcil Stales the rank of general, a | 
higher r;ink than liml Ix'fore existed, w;i.s evented i 
by act of iMiiigress in ISOO, find conferred on Ceiieral 
(jrrant. It wjis siihse<|neiitly eonferred on Sherman 
ami on Sheridan. The higlicst r.ink held by WjisIi- 
ington Wfis tluit of lienten;inl-gi‘ncral, Avhicli i.s 
also usmilly that of the gencra*-in-cliief of the .army. 
There is, of course, hut one Ucntenant-gcnerfil ; fiml 
by law there can he hut three, major generals and 
six hrigadier-generaLs. The genenil’s yo.arly pay 
is ijd.SjOOO ; the lienteiiant-generfirs is .^?1 1,000 ; the 
iiifijor-generjirs, 5?7500 ; the hrigfulier generals, 
$5500. In the militia there are ranks with like 
names, and the title of generfil as a form of 
address is consequently of ejiiliaiTfissing frequency 
in the Cnited Slates. 

Creiicrsil* in tlie Tloman Catholic Church, the 
supreme head, under tin? ixuie, of the aggregated 
communities throughout Christendom heloiigiug 
to a religious onler (though the ahhas ahhitittm 
of the Benodictiues is not fictually style ' 
‘general’). The governing authoritie.s of the 
monastic orders in the Roman Catholic Church 
may he arrange<l in three classes ; ( 1 ) the ^ 
superiors of individual convents or cfiuimuiiities, I 
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(•filled ill flillerent orders by the various nam(?s of 
abbot, prior, rector, gmivdiaii, S:c. ; (2) the j»ro- 
vincinls, who have authority over all the convents 
of a ‘ province -the j^novinces being usually coin- 
cident in limit with kinAdo»i..s ; (.3) tin* gmieral, to 
whom not only each meinhcr of the order, hut all 
the various oilicials of every rank are fihsolntely 
.subject, 'riie gcnerjil is usual ly (‘Icctcd, (iomtiionly 
by the general elnijitor of the order, which, in the 
majority of orders, coimists ]iroperly of the provin- 
cials ; Avith these, however, are goiiorally asso- 
ci.atcd the heads of the more imjiortant momisteries, 
as also the superiors of certfiin subdivisions of j/ro- 
vinees. The t>liiee tif goner, al in most «)nl(»rs is held 
for three years. In that of the desnits it is for life ; 
hnt in fill the eleelion of the general elnipter iinist 
he eoiilinneil hv tlie pope. In most orders, too, 
there is assigne«l to I he generfil ;i eonsultor 
for) or associate {sort its), who, however, is oidy 
eiilithsl to advif-e, and has no fintlio* v to eontrol 
the sn]>onor. 'I'lie gi'iienil jilso is snpposeil to con- 
sult with find to reeei\e reports frimi the various 
locfil superiors. He semis, if m'ce.'ssary.^a visitor 
to impure into pjulienlfir abuses, or to lej m t upon 
such control (*rsies as iiniy fiiise, ami he holds fi 
gem'Vfil clifpiler of the order fit stfitf'd limes, wliieli 
dill'cr according to the ii.^age of the several onlcrs. 
The geiiei.il is exempt from ejii.'^c/qial juris<li<*- 
tion, being snhjcH't to the iininediiite jurisdielioii 
of the pop«“ himself. He resides in Koine, wliere 
lie enjoys certain pri\ileges, the most import- 
ant of which is the right to sit and vote witli 
the bishops in a geneuil coniieil of the cliundi. 
See Mum si'llls.M, and the .aitiel(*s on the sevenil 
order.s. 

r II V r SI I Ass e in hi .y . See A s.st:M i? ly, 

(iKNKIt VL. 

lal^lH^rsilissifioil is the act of comjirclicmling 
under fi gem'i'fil n;ime a nninher of (d»je<*(s which 
jigroe in one or more ]ioints. d’licsi* jtoints fire 
specially fitL(‘mh*d to by the jn’occss of .V iistract ion 
(q.v.), and arc imli(*at(*cl by the coiniiiori name. 
The result of generalissitioii is a common name or 
general term, which stands for the many objects 
in .so ffir only as tln-y sill sigrcc. ’riiis proc/‘ss is 
clo.scly akin to chis^ilicat iun find to dclinition ; 
and the higher kind of gi>ncralisa.tion is Iminctioii 
(M-'-k 

In logi<* the genus is a higher clsiss Avliicli in- 
chnlcs .1 lower, the lower om* being the S/nrirs; 
hnt the distim-tion is only relative, 'riisit. which 
is a genus in rel.ilion to its sp<'ei«*s is il.self fi species 
in reganl to ji higher genus. Tin? genus Inis the 
larger Extension (q.v.), the s|x*cies the huger 
intension. Eor tlie grcfit question fis to whether 
the geneni ami species have a rot/ existence, sec 
Nominalisai. Eor genus in natural history, see 
Gk.M'.s. 

IjloilcraHoil, a single siieci^ssion in n.atnral 
descent, the children of the same parents; in years 
three geneuitioiis are account eil to make a 
century. 

€il<*iicralioii, SroxrANEors. Sec Slom ank- 
Ul .s (IKNEHATIM.N. 

fileiicrafioiis* ALTKiiXATtON OF, fin interest- 
ing comjilieation in the life-history of nniuy plants 
and animals, the organism producing ollspriiig 
Avliicli are unlike itself, hut which in turn give rise 
to forms like the original p;irents. 'I’hns, a zoo- 
])liyte hiids oil* a swimniing-oell, find the fertilised 
ova of the hitter develop into the former. Early 
ill the century the ]»oet rinimisso, accompanying 
Kotzebue on his (?ircninna> igation of the globe, 
called attention for the lirst time to the fact of 
alternation as observed in one of the locomotor 
tuuicatcs (Salpa); the ]irogrcss of nnirine zoology 
ami thestmly of parasitic worms gfive many iialurnl 
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ists ^'li!]H)S(*s of othor altoriuitiona ; but Stceiistnm 
was the first to ^^eiieralise the results in his work 
mblislied in 1S4‘J, entitled ‘ On the Alternation of 
lenerations ; or the |»ro[>a«j;ation and development 
of <anima]^ tliroujih jil I ornate •venerations, a peeuliar 
form of fosterinjv the younjv in the l<iwer elasses of 
animals/ I'rom hydroids and llukes he ^(ive illus- 
tratinns<)f ilie ‘natural ^jlienomema of an animal 
|>rndueiii^ an ollsming which at no time resembles 
Its parent, but which itself brin^^s forth a progeny 
that returns in its form taml nature to the parent,* 
and distinguished the interpolated generation as 
thevl>a//o’, or ‘wet-nurse.’ llis essay was sternly 
eritiei'ieil by Owen in lS-10, while Leuekart at- 
tempted to treat all the alternations as eases of 
metamorplu)>is. Criticism, however, has only ren- 
dered Ste('iisiru]»'s generalisation more j>recise, aiul 
the observations of some of the foremost natural- 
ists have shown that the phenomena are of wider 
oeenrrenee tnan was at tirst sn])i)osed, though the 
form of the alternation varies widely in the ililferent 


dueed. Here the sexual generation is the more 
stable and consjdcuous-— the reverse of the former 
ease, but the same formula aiijilies, ortho preceding 
graphic notation. In the free-swimming Tunioata 
(Salpa and Ikdiolum) the alternation is some- 
what more eomtdex, but in no essential respect 
dillerent. 

ih) AKi'rtutiioti hetvie.cn Se.ntaf and Degenerate 
Sexual lieprodnefion . — The life-history of the com- 
mon liver fluke, sketched in the article Eli’KE, is 
in most cases as follows ; From the fertilised ovum 
of the fluke an embryo develops, which jnodiices 
several asexual generations, the last of which grow 
up to become sexual llukes. Now the asexual 
generations are not products of division or budding, 
but arise from what, though not ova, may be called 
I preci>cit»us re]»ro<luctive cells; in fact, they arise by 
[ a degenerate process of parthenogenotic rejn-odue- 
; tion in early life. The fails may be thus ex- 
I pressetl : 


case 

{a ) The lllufthm hrfireen Sexual and Asexnal Jle- 
prodarfion. —The simph.'st ease to start with is that 
of many hydroids whore a sessile, plant-like zoo- 
phyte a colony of numerous nutritive ‘ persons* — 
protluees in the summer months modil-ed renroduc- 
tive individuals which are set adrift as mediisoid 
'riiese become sexual, ami their fertilised ova 
devt*lo]» into embryos which settle down and give 
ri-^e to the sessile zoophyte from wliieh we started. 
The life history may be written in the formula: 


( where >1 and F stand for male ami female, ami A 
for asexual gem*ration I 

The life history of tlie common jelly-fish ( .\urelia) 
(lig. 1) illustrates a similar contrast. From the 



Ki;;. 1. - of the coiiinioii ./«-ily-fi.Hh : 

1, fri'*’ riiihryif (jtlmmln); 2-<>, llic riiitJiyo tiXfU . 

into a * hyilri-t nU'i.' wliifli (7 S) «li\i<tcH iniiis- 
vcTM-Jy iiiTo a pilf! of ituliviiluals ; tlics»* in turn (9) arc ! 
liberated arid I'row (10 11 ; into ji-lly-lisli. (From Haeckel.) ' 

large free swimming sexual jelly-fish embrj’os are 
nrodueeil which develop not into jelly-fish again, 
nut into sessile tubular organisms Jir ‘ hydra-tuba.*.’ 



A, asexual, produces S, sexual, fnmi fertilisr-tl ovum of which 
A af^ain arises. 

From these, by growth and division in an entirely 
asexual fashion, the jelly-fish are in turn repro- 



where A- and A ' rc’preseiit two of tlie iiitei|»olated 
asexual general ion.^ . 

This alfernalion bi*lween sc*xual reproduefion 
hy ferlilisi'tl ova ami reproduefion hy menus of 
special <*ells wliieh riHjuiie no fertilisnlioii pn*vail.s 
ill many plants e.g. ferns ami mosses. From a 
fertilised egg cell arises the ordinary fern-plant 
with M'hicdi all are fnniiliar. This, however, pro- 
duces no male or femah* eh'ineiits, hut simply 
‘si lores,’ which are able of Ibemselves ( when they 
fall to the ground) to develc)]> a ii(‘W organism — 
the inconspicuous but sexual ‘ protballus.’ This 
bears male or female organs or both, and from the 
f<‘rtiJised cgg-eell thus producc‘d the conspicu- 
ous vegetative, sexless fern-plant once more 
arises. The facts may be again exjiresscd in 
notation : 



A, tin* vfjjotutivr srxh'Hs i'crii-phiiil pnuliu rs a ^llllll’ i.s-p.) from 
whiidi thf sfxnal ‘ pifitliallus,’ S, arisrs, j,MvinK on^jiii to 
fertilised «‘g{''Cell.s, and llieicby recomiiieiieiiig the eyele. 

The same formula will a]>ply to the moss. The 
familiar moss-jdant bears male and female repro- 
ductive organs. From a fertilised egg-cell so pro 
dueed a se.vless siiore-jirodueing generation at once 
develops, and grows like a jiarasite on the aoex of 
the moss-plant. TJie spores fall to tlie ground, ami 
grow out into threads ( ‘ protonenia ’ ), from which 
there is finally budded the moss plant with which 
we started. 

Besides the above alternations there are other 
rhythms, some more complex, others mueh less 
frequent, into which xve cannot hero enter. In 
some eases the life-history of the liver-fluke, by the 
flivision of the embryo (sjiorocyst), combines the 
alternations {a) and {h)\ in some niidge larvm 
juvenile parthenogenesis alternates Avith the adult 
sexual process ; in not a few eases, iwj in apliiiles, 
the rhythm is Ijetweeii iiartheiiogencsis and normal 
sexual reproduction ; wliilo finally there is an alter- 
nation of two different sexual generations in three 
thread-worms or nematodes. 

Occurrence. -Alternation of generations is hinted 
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at ill the colonial Radiolarians, is delinitelj^ .seen in 
the fresh -water sponge, is very cliaracterLsiic of the 
Cieleiitcrates, j)rcvails with curious complications 
in the lliikes, is doubtful in tapeworms, occurs in 
one form in a few Nematodes and in certain 
Clnetopods (Syllids), is represented by the rhythm 
between partlienojjenesis and sexual reproduction 
in crustaceans and insects, and is very emphatic 
where it was lirst observed- in the locomotor tuni- 
cate.s. 

In the lower pLants, al;[^je and fuii^'i, an alterna- 
tion betAve.eri sporii-produclng 
and truly sexual generations 
is frer^uent. In mosses and 
ferns it is almost constant, 
and yet more marked. Ocea- 
.si<inally spore-forniation or 
sex-cell formation may be 
suppressed, am I the life- 
history thus simplilieth In 
the llowering ]ilanls what 
corresponds to the sexual 
generation of a fern is much 
reduced ; it has come to 
r(imain continuous with the 
vegetal i>e astjxual genera- 
tion, on whicli it has had a 
subtle i)hysiological reaction. 

Hints (ts to Rationale. — 
The origin and import of the 
abov(j rhythms, and their 
relation to the theory of 
heredity, arc <lifficult prob- 
h*ms. To s<ime extent, how- 
(;ver, it is easy to recognise 
tliat some of the alterna- 
tions only cxi»ress with 
em]»hasis the fniidamental organic antithesis l>e- 
tween nutrition and n'proiliiclion. A lixed hy<lroid 
- passive ami well nourished, is preponderatingly 
vegetative ami asexual ; the reverse hahit, the 
physiological ndxmnd, finds expression in the 
actively locomotor s(*xual swimming-hell or medu- 
oid. In the same way, though the alternation is 
less strictly l)etween asexual and sexual, the con- 
trast hetwceii tin; deeply-rooted, leafy, spore-bear- 
ing fern-plant and tlieineonspicuous, weakly -rooted, 
sliglitly-exposed, sexual ju’otliallus is again fiimhi- 
meiitaily i»arallel. Altcuiiation of generations is in 
fact an emphasised rliytlim between the .anabolic 
and katabolic tendencies so fnml.ameiital in the 
individual and racial life. To this, however, it 
will be necessary to return in the article UErito- 
DurnoN. 

Sco Steeiistriip, *Oii the Alternation of (Jeiicriatioiis’ 
I Eng. tr.'iiis. Itay Society, 184o); Owen’s 
(18411); ITaeckol’s iJcncrdlr. Morpholot/ie (Berlin, ISdd); 
Geddes and Thomson, The Ecolnlioti of *V(vc (Loml. 
18811). 


III. 

I. oxprt'ssfs onliii.'iry al- 
ternation lietween sex- 
ual (>S) an<i asexual (As) 
Kenenitions ; in II. tlie 
asexual is im:rcusin;^ly 
subonliiiatcil t«> lln; sex- 
ual (as in mosses); in 
in. Iho sexual is sub- 
onlinafeil tf» the asexual 
(as in Htnveringlilants). 


liifMiescCy a rem.arkahle river rising in I’ennsyl- 
vania, and flowing nearly 2(10 miles north through 
western New York into Lake Ontario, 7 miles N. 
of Rochester. The Oonesec is famous for its 
extraordinary falls. Three of these oeenr within 
a distance of IJ mile; two are re^tectively 08 
and IK) feet high, .and the Portage Falls are lit) 
feet high. The river h.as also .a sheer fall of 9o 
feet at Rochester, utilised for water-power ; ami 
another cascade, a few miles below, is almost as 
high. 


Genesis (Gr., ‘origin/ ‘generation’ll the n.ame 
given hy the Septuagint to the opening hook of the 
rentateucti. In the Hebrew Bible it is named, 
from its lirst wonl, Hereshith (‘in the iKiginning ’ ). 
Critics are agreed th:it the book, like the rest of the 
Pentateuch, is a mosaic, drawn from various 
GourcGH. A general description of these is alrca<ly 


given in the section on the Law ami Historical 
liuols in tlie article RinLE. 

In Genesis the historical thread of the Priestly 
Code runs parallel to that of the Jehovistie element, 
which, in tlie view now ‘prevailing, is the earlier of 
the two. The Priestly (.’ode opens the hook with 
I its .account of the creation of the world (i. 1— ii. 4rr ), 
I which is immediately followed hy the Jehovistie 
.account (ii. 4^ iii. 24). After these are given, 
both in tlie Priestly ii.arralive and the Jehovistie, 

; the transition from Adam to Noah (iv. v.), the 
'• Hood (vi. ix. ), and the transition from Noah to 
j Abraham (x. xi.). In (u*nesis the Priestly narra- 
tive is a summ.ary of facts m.aiiily subordinated to 
the development of the theocr.acy. The history is 
broken into sections, each hegiiiniiig with the words, 
‘ these are the <yc/U7v///V///.v of,’ ^'c. (cf. v. 1 ; vi. 9 ; x. 1 ; 
xi. 10, Aa;.), wlu'iicc the n.ame Genesis is derived. 
The whole is divhleil into three periods, each intro- 
duced hy a covenant ( I ) with Ad.«m\i. 28 -ii. 4) ; 
(2) with Noah (ix. 1-17) ; ami (;i) with Abraham 
(xvii.). E.ach covoii.ant has its sign *. the first has 
the Sabbath (ii. 3), the second the rainbow (ix. 12), 
the third eirc.nmcision (xvii. 10). I’lifse three 
periods ami eoven.ants lead up to the fourth peiio<i 
ami coveiiaut - vi/. the Mosaic. The writer pro- 
ceeds in all onlerlv and circuiiist.aiitial iiiaiiner, 
giving much attention to chronology, .and, for the 
sake of clearness, sometimc’s repeating details more 
in the style of a lawyer tlian a historian (cf. vii. 
13 10; viii. 15-19; xxiii. 17, 18, 20). The name 
for (iotl used hy him in Genesis is Elohim xyv Kl 
Shadilai (see K\. vi. 3). The promises are hy him 
coiilined to Israel, and have no reference to salva- 
tion through Isracd for Gentiles (cf. xvii. 0-8; 
XX viii. 3, 4; xxxv. 11, 12). 

The ‘skeleton of etlinograpliic genealogy ’ which, 
in both narratives, is the foundation of the iiatri 
arehal history, is in the Jehovistie ‘covered witli 
llesh and blood.’ Here the eharacters are living 
men, and their passions ami .actions are traced with 
the dctqi moral and religious inspiration and tlu' 
iiiarvelloiis epic \ ividness ami force wbieh give their 
inipeiishahle eharm to the stories of Genesis. And 
it is tlie prophetical narrative that shows how the 
Divine purpose iiieluded from the beginning a 
remedy for the world's sin (iii. 15), reveals the 
long sullering mercy of the Divine miml (cf. viii. 
21,22; xviii. 23 et serj.), and prophesies that ‘in 
I Ahi'ah.am's seed shall .all the nations of tlie e.ailh he 
I hlessetl ’ ( xii. 3; xviii. 18; x xviii. 14). For the 
distinction made between dilleront parts of tlie/>iYe 
phetieat narrative (less olivious than tli.at between 
the projdietical mirrntive itself and the IMiestly 
Code), see PkntATEI'CII. How the conclusions of 
science h.ave atrected the litenil faitli in the desciip- 
tions of creation given in Genesis is shown in the 
article Cheation, and in Riehm, iJcr biblisehc 
Schbpfnngsbericht (Halle, 1881 ). 

See the Coinnicntaries hy Luther, Calvin, Rosen iiiii Her 
(1<S21), Kiiiichi ((Mlited by tiinsburg, 1842), Kalisch 
(Loiul 1858), Wright (ib, 1859), Cook and others (ih. 
1871), Tuch (2d cd. bj' Arnold & Merx, 1871), lleuss, 
F. Delitzsch (4th cd. Leij). 1872), liaiige 1 2d cd. 1877), 
Kcil (3d ed. 1878), Dilliunim (4th cd. 1882), .iiul Dods 
( Edin. 1882). See also Knobcl, JJie Volkrrtaul tier 
Gent. sis (Giessen, 1850) ; Wellhauscn, Prolctfomnia (Kng. 
tniiiH. 1885); and Driver’s Hotes on Ltssoiis from the 
Ptiitatcurh (New York, 1887). 

Gl'liette* or Genet (Genc(ta)f usually regarded 
a.s a separate genus of carnivorous mammahs, but 
by some iiielmhid in the genus Civet (q.v.). The 
genet tes difler from the civets in their smaller 
size, the vertically slit jmpil, the conipletely ro- 
tr.actihle claws, the smallness of the anal pouch, 
and the faintnes.s of tlie characteristic odour. ^ Of 
six species of genette, five are foiintl only in Africa; 
the common genette is foumi also in the south of 
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Europe and Syria. Its fur is <j[ray with idiiek or 
brown spots, and it is the only viverrine animal 



Cuiunioii OoiU'ttf Ptih/ttrin). 


foiiii'l in^ Europe, (huietles may he trained to eatoh 
mice like eat?'. 

*IIOVa« a oant<m in llie smith west of Switzer- 
land, is liounded X. hy the eanton of \'aud and the 
Lake of (leiicva, and S., E., ainl W. hy the terri- 
tories of France. Area, los s«|. miles; pop. (ISSO) 
101, eO,!; ( Ipoo) of whom more tliau half 

were (.’aiholies, whilst S.”» per cent, spoke I'reneh as 
their mother- ton;;ue. It is watered hy the llhone and 
the .\rvo, which unite ahout 2 iniles‘from the south- 
west extremity of tin? Lake of (lein.wa. The surface 
is hilly, chief* eminenc(?s hein^ the sl»*ep Salcve 
(4.V2S feet) and the H»‘enlet (olldl); but the soil, 
whi«*h is not naturally fertile, has been reinlered so 
by the indu''try of tin? iiihabitants. Aeconliii;' to 
the eotistituli<m of i.St7, since amernleil, all male^ 
citi/eriN of twetity years of a;;e eAercise the ri; 4 ht 
of (.‘lectiiix rejirt‘seiitativ(*s to tin? <*antoiial eonneil,/ 
the supreme le;,;islalive h<»dy, the a^re of members 
of which must he at h?ast tw(*nty-live vears. 
There is a representative for every itMK) inbahii- , 
ants. The ex(‘culive is conlhhMl to a eonneil of 
state c<mjpose«l of seven meinhers, nominated lor 
two years hy universal suHVa^xe. The eoiistitu- 
tioji j^maraiitees eixil and reli»iious lilM?rty, all forms 
of worship being allowt.-d hy law ; hut the national 
church is the Keformeil (*alvinisiic. iVimary 
edu(‘ation is com[mlsory, but free. The chief 
braiiclies of industry are g/irtlening^ vine and fiiiit 
growing, ami the matinlacluro of articles of 
hijuHtrric and watches. la the two last nann?<l 
hraMcln*> the anmial pi-oduction is valued at nearly 
one million pounds sterling. Musical-hoxes, clirono 
metei'., mathematical instruments, with jiottcry, 

. are also made. The chief town is (ieneva. 

j GniOVa ^Fr. Ger. dnkf, Ftal, dhtrrra), 

^capital of tin* Swiss canton of tin* same name, js 
Bitnatcil at the exit of the Ithone from the Lake 
of (ieneva, Mss milf?s hy rail SE. of I’aris, A (iaHi(? 
town originally, Geneva acknowledged Itoman 

■ 8npr(?maev in I*2<) n.c. Tt was a place of some im- 
povtance iiinh-r the iiurgumlian kings, from whom 
It passed in oMl to tlie Franks, and from tliem 
towanls the end of the Oih century to the new 
kingdom of Jhirgnndy. It had been made a bishop *s 
MMd \u live 4\.\\ century. Fv<uu \\\e. \‘2t\\ century a. 
roil tin II, al ffiiid existi'd tirtw<*eii the lii.^liojis an^l tin? 
Con/its and Dukes of iSavo.v with regard to the 
sripiemacy — a state of things which tlio eitizeii.s 
took advantage of to obtain a considerable .share of 
rminieipal lilierty for themselves. Having »eeuri?d 
Freiburg (1519) and Hern (irriO) for aliieB, the 
republic’ of (ieneva finally Avon its complete in- 
<lependen<‘c from Savoy. The acceptance of Pro- 
teslaiitism by the republic a few yeai-s later 


brought to an end its alliance Avitli the Homan 
(^'atbolic republic of Freiburg, and exposed it to 
fit's!! attacks from the House of Savoy ; and it was 
only .savcil by the timely intervention of its staunch 
ally Hi'in (1530). Jn the summer of that same 
year (.’alvin (q.v.) arriveil at Geneva, and l»ogan bis 
rectiiisti tilt ion of the political and social life of the 
city, Avhicli created it one of the chief strongholds 
of ' Prot(?st{intism in Enro})e. In 100*2 the last 
attempt of tin* Dukes of Savoy to recover the 
town was frustrated by the citizens. During the 
ISth century Geneva AA'as distracted by unceasing 
feuds betAveen the aristocratic and popular parties, 
until in 17S‘2 llern, Sardinia, and, in particular, 
France intcrfcrt‘d in favour of the aristocracy. 
The French Hevolutioii led to a noAV crisis ; the 
government aa’as oA'crthroAvn in .Inly 1704, equality 
in the eye of the hiAV Avas established, a national 
l•<»nvention ap])ointed, and a reign of terror com- 
inenecd. Jn 170S Geneva and its territory Avoro 
annexed to Franec ; but, after the overthrow of 
Napoleon, they recovered their independence and 
jellied as twenty-second canton the Swiss Gonfedera- 
timi under the" sanction of the treath's of Vienna 
mid of Paris ( 1 sir> ). Tlic aristocrat ii* party managed 
to rojiosscss tlicmsi'lves of the government of the 
: <‘ity, and th(?ir rule was only superseded by a more 
democrat ie constitution after miieb agitation and 
several rinsings of the people betAveen 1^4*2 and 1S46, 
in Avliieh the leading spirit Avas Fazy (r^.v.). After 
1S7() the town Avas for soim? years kept in a st.^te, of 
unrest OA\ing to the atlenqit of the ritrmnon* 
lanes to revive the Homan Gatholic bisboiuic of 
Geneva. 

Formerly Geneva Avas snrronnded by Avails, and 
eoiisistcd "of clusters of narroAv and ill-drained 
streets; luit since the aci'cssion of Hie radical 
party to power in 1847 the town has been almost 
entirely rebuilt in modern style. 'J’lie ancient 
ramparts have been removed, streets Avidened and 
f well paved, new and commodious quays con.structod 
; along the shores of the lake and rivei\ and various 
!r improvements introduced, chief amongst Avliicb 
yis tlie erection of a breakwater, within wliieli 
I steamboats arc received ami lie in safety. In its 
I course through the toAvn tlie Hlione forms tAvo 
I islands, on one of Avhieli still exists an antique 
and pirture.-que cinstur of hnildiiigj ; on the other, 

' laid out as a public pleasiirc-grouml, is a statue of 
^Uons-ean. In the IMaee des Alpes is a sumptnons 
/ iiioiinmciit to l)nko ('harles aI. of Hrnnswick, 
A\ho, dying hero in 1873, left J(),r)0(),0(M) francs to 
the city. l'’amous as a theological, literary, and 
/seientilic centre, Geneva lisis given Idrth to 
; Honssean ; to the physicist Ik? San.ssnre; to the 
I naturalists Gliarles llonnet and the Pictets; to 
JSccker, fatlier of Mailame do Staid ; to tlie Immor- 
, ist Tocnircr; to (’herhiiliez ; to Aniiel ; and to 
[ the sculptor Pradicr. The principal cdiliccs are 
Itlie 'J’raijsition cathedral of St Peter, which dalas 
: from 11*24; ihe town-hull, Avithin Avhicli the mem- 
bers of the Al.aliama (q.v.) arbitration met in 187*2 ; 
the academy, founded by Galvir in 15r>9, Avitb a 
libraiy of J10,()(X) volumes, and in 1873 con verted 
into a nmvt?isity (Avitb about 000 students); the 
^magnilicent theatre, opened in 1879, Avbicli raiik.s 
next in size to the Paris Opera and the Conrt- 
L theatre of Vienna; the Hath Mimnmi (1824-20); 
\ Uu? Vo\ Museum, wVUi coWcAdmusoi Uomun, 

and Etruscan antiquities; the Afhemeuni, devoted 
to the line arts ; and the mu.seiim of natural 
history, containing Dc Sanssnre's geological c<dlec- 
tion, admirable collections of fossil idants, iSrc. The 
staple manufactures of the toAvii are wtvtchcs, 
Oiiusical -boxes, and iewehy. J»op. (1885) 61,537 
(Avith the subiirhs Plainpalais and Eanx Vives, 
/74,4.i3; in 1901, 105,139. See works by Clierbuliez 
( 1808), HIua ignac ( 1872), and Itoget ( 1870^83). 
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Tho (ieiicjva Convention (1SG4), sii^neil by twelve ! 
delegates from various countries, mainly regards tlii‘ 
succour of the wouiidetl in time of war, and forbids 
cruel methods of >varfarc (e.g. the use of exjdosive 
bullets). The resulting international code was 
ultimately adoptetl by all civilised jMOvers except 
the IJnitod States ; and a ‘ Red Cross Society’ was 
established, wdiich be(;anic very prominent ami 
helpful during the Fraiico-( Jerman war (1870 71), 
its dag, w’ith the ‘ Geneva Cross,’ being recognised 
as neutral. Other iiiiernatioiial conferences for 


uniiiterniptt^d ?iui!ccs''cs and rapid ly -grow ing power 
Inul made jealous. The most critical period of 
his (iareer at this juncture oecurre<l during a war 
w'ith Wang Khan, the powerful chief of the Keraits. 
Temujin, at liist W'orsU^d, was compelled to retire 
to a desert region w ith only a few warriors ; but in 
the following year ( 12().*{) he c(dlected another army, 
ami with it indicted ui)on his enemy a crushing and 
decisive di^feat. 'Fhe Keraits thereunon became 
subject to Temujin. His ambition awakening with 
his continued success, the Mongol prince spent the 


promoting the same objects were held at Paris I 
(1867) ami llerlin (1809). Kor the (iciieva Rible, | 
sec Rible. ! 

CvrilCVSft* a town of \ew York, at the north end | 
of Seneca Lake, *2(5 Jiiilcs W. of Auburn by rail, , 
with douring-mills and manuf.actures of engines, . 
boilers, it is the seat of Hobart College 

(Kj)iscopal, founded in 1821). Pop. (1900) 10, 13d. 

Cir6iicV8l« Lake ok, or Lake Leman {Ltu-K-i 
Lcitunnt.'i), situatc<l bctw’ecn Sw'it/crland, to which 
the larger portion belongs, ami France. It lio'* i 
t 1*218 feet above tlie level of the sea, ami extends | 
>• for do miles from east to w'est, in the form of i 
a ereseent. Its greatest bniadth is 9 miles, its | 
area •2’2‘1 sq. in., ami its iiiaximuni dejitli is 10*2*2 j 
feet. This Jake at some jieridds ot the year j 
presents a curious phenomenon : tho whole mass ; 
of w'ater oscillates ironi si<hj to side of tho lake, j 
causing, especially near Geneva, a rise and fall | 
of from twm to live feet in the eourse of about ' 
eight or ten minutes (At/c/ic). i'be pheiiomeiioii is 
proliably duo to didereiices of barometric pn^ssure 
on diderem parts of the surfaee. The lake abounds 
ill fish. The short*- on the side of the Pays tie 
V^iml is a classic- spot, celebrated by J. J. Rousseau 
in bis Xtnirdlc I/r/o'isc ami by Ilyroii in bis Childc 
/ Jlni'nhl and in tilts t^riaourr of Chillon^ while the 
names ttf Voltaire and ttf Madame tie Staid are 
coiiriectetl with FtM*m!y and Gojijiet at the Geneva 
y extremity, Gibbon’s \ulli Lausanne. The soiitliern 
Frene-li shore rises soleiiiii ami stern, with ^ the 1 
mountains of Savoy in the haekgrtmnd. From j 
^ the Liike of Geneva., Mont Rlane is visible, and j 
altlmugli (it) miles tlistant, is tdleii rellectetl in its i 
w'aters. !Mirag(*s are sonietiim^s observctl on the 1 
lake, d’lm Rlioiie enters the lake at the upper 1 
emi, turldtl anti yellmv, ami leaves it at the tttwii \ 
of Geneva as chfar as glass, ami of ji tleep blue > 
tint. Idle lake roeeiv(;s about twenty uiiimportaut ! 
streams along its rit>rtherii shore. | 

GeilCVl^VC, Hie patnm saint of Paris, w as born | 
about 4*2t, ill the village of Naiiterre, near Paris, ; 
ami took the veil iii her lifteeiitli y(?ar. Gn the | 
death of her parents she removed to Paris. She 
acfjuired an extraonliiiary rejiiitatiou ft»r sanetity, 
wdiich was inereased l»y her etmlltleiit assiiranee 
that Attila ami his lluiis woiibl not touch Paris, 
and by an expetlilion iimlertakeii for Mie ndief 
of the starving eity tluring the Frankish iiivashm 
under (9iilderie, iriVhich she Jtmriieyed from ttiwn ' 
to town, and returned w’ith twelve ship loads of 
provisions. In 460 she built a eliurch over tlie 
tomb of St Denis (q.v.), where she was buried at 
her death in ol*2. Sec lier Life by Saint- Yves 
(1845) and Lefeiive (new ed. 1861 ). 

GCMllV^llis Kliail, originally called Temiijiii, 
a celebrated Mongol conqueror, w’as born in 116*2 
at Doligun Bulduk on tho river (Jnon (SE. of 
Lake Baikal), the son of a Mongol chief whose 
sway extended over great part of the region 
between the Amur and the Great Wall of China. 
Jicing called upon to rule his father’s people when 
only thirteen years of apje, Temujin hail to struggle 
ham for several yeare, first against a confederacy of 
revolteil tribes, then against dilforeiit confederacies 
- of hostile tribes and neighbouring rivals, wdiom his 


next six yi.'ars in subjugating the Nainians, a 
p4>wt‘rful Turki-di confederacy who occupied the 
region between liuke Balkhasli and therive-r Irtish; 
ill conquering Ilia or Taiigiit, a Chinese empire 
lying between (he Desert of (iobi ami Chaidam ; 
and in assiniilatijig the results of the \oluiitary 
suhinissioii of the Turkish I'igiirs, from w hom tlie 
Moiigtds derived the hcgiiiiiiiigs of their civilisa* 
thm, as their alphabet ami laws. .t was during 
this perioil — viz. in 1*206, that ho a<loi»te»l the title 
of deiighiz or Genghis Khan, e(iiiivaient to * \ cry 
Miglily Ruler.’ 

Bent upon yet more ambitions schoines, To in 1*211 
refused Iriinite t«j the Kin enqicror of North China, 
ami invatletl ami 4>verran his country in several 
e:inipaign.s. Alxuit this same lime, too, his atten- 
tion was diroeteil to tin; w'cst : with comparatively 
little trouble he jlcfoaltMl the ruler of the Kara- 
Cbitai cnipin*, and annexed (1*217) bis country, 
wliicb e\temb*4l from Lake Balkhash to Tibet. 

I His next umltnlaUing was the mo^t foriuidable 
! of all, an attack ii]Mm the powo'iful enqure i»f 
' Kbare/ni, whose eoiihnes ran conlcrmimms with 
, the .Iaxart4*s (Sihiin or Sir- Daria), Ferghana, the 
I imliis, Persian Gulf, Kurdistan, Georgia, and the 
I Casjdaii Sea. Entmiiig this extensive country 
' with throe arinios in I*21S, the Mongol prince and 
i his captains successively tiiok, often by storm, the 
populous 4*iti(‘s of Otrar, Sighiiak, Aksi Khojend, 
JJukhara., ami S.iinarcaml, hunteil down from one 
cml of his teniUnies to the other Mohainmc*!, the 
ruler of Kliaro/ni, ami tho prim'es of his family, 
eaptiircil I'rgcnj or Kharc/in (now Khiva), ih'vjts- 
talc^l with most honibh* cruelties and barharities 
the beautiful ami prosperous jn'oviiiee of Kborasan 
ami its «*ilies ( Nt'ssa, Mtn v, Nisbapur, ami Herat), 
chased Jelal ud-Din, son and heir of MobainnuMl, 
aen»ss tbo Imlu.s into India, and finally returned 
home in 1*2*2’) by the way they had come. Two 
of Genghis’ li4-ut(*nants, (’liepc and Suhiitai, who 
had so relentlessly ami pt rtinaeioiisly hunted ^lown 
M«)liainmed, ])asseil on from the southern shore of 
the Cas[>iaii. northwards through Azerhijan ami 
Georgia, then, turning to the. wi'st, they traversed 
soulheiii Russia ami penetrated to the Crimea, 
cverywlicre routing and slaying, and llnally re- 
turne<l by w.iy tif (beat Bulgaria and the \’«)lga, 
beyond the northern end of the (.'aspiaii— a marvel- 
Ions military rahl. jMeanwliile in the far east 
Mukiili, one of tho most capabh* amongst the 
group of the great compieror's clever generals, had 
complcie<l the eompiestof all northern China ( 1*217- 
*23) except Honan. 

Genghis 4li«l not long stay quietly at Inune. 
After but a fe>v moiilbs' rest be again t4>ok to tin 
saddle, to go and cluislise the king of Hia oi 
Tangut, who hail refused him obedience. But tlii> 
was bis last expedition, for, after tlioroiiglily sii)»dii 
ing the country, Genghis died of sii-kncss, on 18tli 
August 1*2*27, amongst the northern ottsboots of Hit 
Kueii-J-iUn called the Monntaiiis of Jdiqian. The 
rapidity and magnitude of bis conquests seem tt 
liave lieen as niueh due to the admirable discip- 
line ami orgaiii.satioii of bis armies as to^ the 
methods in which he conducted his campaigns. 
His triHips w'ore all hoi-scim'ii, hardy, ahsteiiiious, 
inured to fatigue, iudidereiit to w'eatiier, accus* 
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toiiicul to j'o iljiys aiul ni^lits in tlie sji(l«ile with' 
out ivstinj;. 'rims the Mnn;^nl armies couhl move 
with extreme eelerity, ami neeiUMl little jintvisimi- 
inj;. They ne\«*r left either enemy or stron«f town 
lieTiiml their haeks to threaten llieir ooniinuniea- 
tioiis : all the former were ruthlessly slain «>r 
massaere«i, all the latter eompletely razed to the 
ground. I’lie hard lahour neeessary in hesiej'iiig 
the h)rtilie»l eilies was done hy the pe.isantry 
of the eountry in whieh they were situated, and 
ill the battles the same \vret(‘hed ]»eo]de were 
freijuently ]»laeed hy the Mon;;ols in the fore- 
front <»f the light to hear the brunt of their 
enemies' nn>et. (Jenghis was, however, something 
more than a warrior and eom|neror ; he was also 
a skilful administrat(u* and ruler ; he not only 
eomiU(*re<l empires stretehing from the Jllfiek Sea 
to tlie l*aeilie, hut he organi>eil them into states 
whieh endured beyond the short span that usually 
measures tlu/life t»f Asialie sovereignties. 

Soc Floworth, Ifistnyii nf thr MoHt/ofn^ part 1 nS7t>) ; 
K. K. Douglas, /.ijy uf JiniiUiz Khim (1877); and com- 
pare Krihpami, TymtuL'tohin^iit r Um rschuttirVu'Ju (I8l»2), 
and D'Ohsson, Ifist^lrf titu Moii[i>ths (l.sr»2). 

among the ancient Ihuiians, were ]u-o- 
teeting .spirits, who were suj)po.sed to accompany 
-■very ereat«‘d thing fnun its origin to its final 
decay, like a st'cond s]»iritual self. They belonged ■ 
not only to men, but to all things animate and in ' 
animate, and nnue espcM'ially to places, and were j 
regarded as efllueuce.s of the Divinity, and wor- 
shi])j)ed with divine honours. Not only had every ' 
iiidivhlual his genius, but likewise the whole | 
peoph*. 'file statue of the national genius was | 
placed in the vicinity of the Uomaii f<»rum. ami 
IS often seen on the coins of Hadrian and Trajan. 
The genius of an individual was represented by the | 
Komans a^* a ligure in a toga, having the head 
veiled, and tlie c<»riiucojiia or patera in the hands ; 
while local genii appear under the ligure of serpents 
eating fruit .set before them, (finite different are 
the genii whose Araldc name, hjhin or Jltut, was 
translated by the l.atiii term tjeniita, for want of 
a better word, or from the casual similarity of the 
soumls. See Di:.MoNoLn«iV, and rAMILI.VK. 

4iieilipU|l« fit'Hifnt iuin:rirnnff ( (’imdionaceje)^ n 

large tree of the West Indie.s and warm part.s of 
South America, with excellent fruit. The pearl- 
i^ray timber is occasionally used by joiners. 

Gcilistsi D.eltic //c//, ‘a shrub’), a leguminous 
genus alr(*ady mentioned under lluooM (see also 
( Dikiis \VKi:i»). D'. ninfllrn, a small, much branched, 
very spiny shrub of j»oor soils, is ealhal iVtty 
Whin and Nc.r-dle Furze in Fnglaud. The (ictii-sla 
of V^irgil ami other Koiiian <dassics is suppo.sed to 
be fi. ///.v/>// ///■/•//, of srmthmn Kurope, with branched 
stilf spines. The name IMantageaiet is from Vlanfa 
(ivuiafn ; but what plant was intended, and whether 
the common broom, furze, or a s]»e<*ies of Genista 
is not .-ho Certjiili. See Pk.WT.VOKNKT. 

See (DtAM.M.Mi. 

STKIMIVMK FULiriTK DK(‘HKST DK 
St Ai iun', Go.mtk.'^sk dk, was born at (.'hampeeri, 
near Autun, in Ihirgundy, 'Joth .January I74h. At 
the age of sixteen slie was married to the (’oiiite 
de tienlis, ami in I77d was made lady-in-waiting 
to the DucliesM' de Gliartres. In 17S2 the Due de 
Chartres, afterwards known as Kgalite, .appointed 
her ‘governor’ of his children, including Loiiis- 
IMiilipjie. Madame de Genlis wrote a v.ariety of 
works for her ]uii»ils, .among others Thrutn- r/ AV///- 
rnfitm (17711 SO), a cfdiei-tion of short eoinedies ; 
Annalrs tlr ht \ ’n‘tn ( 17SI ) ; Afhlr rt Thf othn'c, tut 
Lrttrnt snr V flthn'nfimt ( 17S2) ; .and /^c.y VvilU'CH flu 
f.'hntmn (17S4). On the breaking out of the J{e- 
volution .Matlame de Genlis took the libor.al side, 
but was ultimately compelle<l to seek refuge (179.‘J) 


in Switzerland and Germany. When Bonaparte 
beeame consul she returned (1799) to Baris, and 
receiveil from him a pension. She died at Baris, 
.‘list December bSHO. Aladame. de Geiilis’s writings 
amount to aiiout ninety volumes. Amongst them 
may be mentioned the roimance Mdilc. dc Chirmont 
(180*2), Mcinoirca Inedits snr ic XVIIJ. Sirrtc ct 
ht lUrohdton Franruisc (10 vols. 18*25), and Dincm 
dtt IjftntH d' llidhurh. The bast contains ,a great 
ileal of eiirious but malicious information concern- 
ing the freetli inkers of the IStli century. See 
Bonhomme's Tl/z/ic. de Gcnlin ( I’aris, 188.5). 

<ii4^]iiiesaret« Sea ok. See Gakikee. 

(Ital. OV/imv/, Fr. anciently 

), a city of Italy, situated on the Mediter- 
ranean gulf of the .s.ame name, at the foot of the 
Apennines, is the ea]>itnl of a provinee and the 
most imjiortant sea.j»ort. By rail it is 801 miles 
SF.. of Baris, 171 NE. ‘>f Mai*seilles, and 911 SSW. 
of Milan. Bop. of the town ( 1881 ) 1.‘1S,()81 ; of the 
commune, 179,51.5; pop. of the coninfuiie in 1000, 
237,490. 

The slopes of the bills behind the city down to 
the shore are eovered with buildings, terr.aced 
gardens, and grovi's of orange and iiomegranate 
trees ; while the bleak summits of the loftier ranges 
ri.sing still farther back arc cappeil with a line 
^of strong forts, b;itti*ries, .and outworks. The line 
harbour, semicircular in shape, with .a diametc'r of 
rather less tb.an a mile, is ]»roteeled seawanls from 
the south ami southeast winds by tw’o ]uer.s. In 
front of ibis inner harbour another one has been 
mjide by the const nietion of two outer moles. 
Beetles ibis, the ipiays of the inner harbour have 
been gre.atly improved, and in 1889 graving-docks 
ami other w'orks were completed. On the north 
side of the port is a naval harhour .and a marine 
arsenal ; and on the (*ast side the warehouses of 
the former (until 181)7) free })ovt. (ienoa is the 
coininerci.al outhd for a w iile extent of country, of 
which the chief exports are rici*, wine, olive-oil, 
^silk goods, coral, pajau*, nuicaroni, ami marhle. 
The imports are principally raw' cM)Uon, wdieat, 
siig.ar, coal, hitii‘s, coU’ef*, raw' avooI, lish, petroleum, 
iron, machinery, aiul cotton and woollen textiles. 

1 The aiinnal exports of Genoa are valued at ne.arly 
j T4,(MM).tKK), while the imjiorls are relumed at more 
than C15,(MX>,(KK). .About 5.S(K) vessels, of 2,970, 0(K) 
t»ms burden, enter annually, and about 5750 of 
I 2,979,IKK) tons elc.ar, three-fourths of the vessels, 

I w'itli nearly one-half of the tonnage in each elas..-, . 
1 being Itali, an. The jnincipal industrial est.alilish- 
1 meiiis of the city emhr.aee iron-works, cotton and 
ir cloth mills, macaroni-w’orks, tanneries, sngar- 
i.reliiieries, and vesta match, filigree, and jiaper 
I factories. ]‘'rom 7fb000 to KKJ.OOO eiiiignuits sail 
every year from Genoa for South America; in 
some years the number has been near ‘200,0(M). 

AVliile strikingly graml as viiAved from the sea, 
,aml so far worthy of lieing entitleil Utinova la 
Sa/ffrhft, Genoa is in reality built awkwardl^v on 
, irregular rising ground, ami consists of a labyrinth 
f of narrow' and intricate laiu's, accessible only to 
foot-p.asseiigers, or to the pack-mules hy the use 
of w'liich a hirgi* portion of the iiitern.al goods 
trallic is eomlueteii. 'J’hese thoroughfares, into 
wiiieh the light of day imperfeetly penetrates, 
are lined with tall hiiildings, some ol theiu of 
marhle and of handsome architecture,, but now 
in many cases transformed into hotels or busi- 
ness establishments. Of the i>.ala<;es the most 
,famons are the ducal i)al.aee formerly iidiabited 
iiy the doges, now' appropriated to the meetings 
i)f the senate ; and the Doria, presented in 
, 1.5*29 to the great Genoese citizen Andrea Doria, 
i w'bose residence it was during his presidency of 
I the repuhlic. The palaces Jhigiiole-Sale, Ileale, 
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/ Diirazzo-Pallaviciiii, Spiriola, lialbi-Senarega, an«l 
/ others possess great interest on account of their 
. historical fame and architectural heautv. Many of 
/them contain galleries of paintings ; the Hrigiiole- 
Sale has works by V^iii Dyck, Uubens, Albrecht 
Dui’er, Paolo Veronese, (iuercino, &c. Foremost 
amongst the chiu;ches stands the cathedral of St 
^JiOrenzo, a grand old pile in the Italian Gothic 
style, built in the 12tli century and fref|ucntly 
restored. In tin; church of St Ambrogio ( loSO) are 
' pictures by Gublo llmii ami Rubens, ami in that 
of St Stelano an alt.ar-pie<M» by Giulio Romano ; 
the interior of IVAnnunziata is splendijl with line 
marbles and rich gilding. The marble iiiuiiieipal 
..palace, built in the Late Renaissanoe style, with 
a iiiagniticcnt vestibule, courtyanl, and galleries, 
and the ])alace of the Ilogana must also be men- 
tioned. The university (TIM) students in 1880), 
originally built in 10‘2S, reorganised in ISPi, has 
a library of 110, ()()() volnines. Genoa is well siip- 
^ plied with technical sc.hools ami institutions bir 
mgh(*r education. The great hospital, tlw» asylum 
/for the poor ( provision for *2250 persons), the deaf 
ami dumb institution, ami "*the hospital for the 
insane are amongst the linest institutions of their 
kind in Italy. There are numerous excellent 
philanthropic fonmlati«ms, as the b'ieschi, an asylum 
hir female orphans. Furthermore, we must inen- 
f tion tlie jmhiic library, containing r»0,000 volumes; 
^the Acailemy of Fine Arts, foumle<l (ITol) by the 
Doria family ; the Dario Felice 'rh(*atre, one of the 
finest in Italy; and the Wnli Institute of Miisie. 

'riie (ieiioese are a shrew«l, active, laborious race, 
and pcisses^ all the rjiialilies of a conimercial ami 
inarilime. community. They make skilful and 
hanly seamen, ami are still remarkable for (he 
spirit of enterj)ri.se and freedom which so strongly 
characterised the period of the republic. To 
;(.^»lumbu.s, Genoa’s most famous son, tliere is a line 
monument ( 18()‘2) by Lanzio. 

J[i.sf(trf/. — Genoa, anciently thecajutal of Liguria, 
is lirst mentioned as a place of considerable iinjuirt- 
anee in the secoml Punie war. Having been de- 
stroyed by’Mago, brother of Haniiihal, in 20o, it was 
rebuilt throe years later by the Roman pr;etor Sp. 
Lucretius. <.)n the disnieinhermciit of the Latin 
empire (huioa fell .snccessLv<dy under the sway of 
the Lombards, the Franks, and the Germans; hut 
amid all these vicissitudes it pro.servetl, in a 
singular degree, both privih'ges and pros])erity. 
At length it succeeiled in estahlishing its independ- 
ence as a republic. Even thus early commerce was 
the source of its power. The friMpieiit iiiciirsioiis 
of the Saracens, by wboni iTcnoa was sackeil and 
pillaged in t).3(}, *le<l the Geiioese to form an 
alliancjo with Pisa with the object of <1 riving tlie 
aggressors from (^irsica and Sardinia, their strong- 
liolds in tlie Me<literraiieaii. This being ellecteil 
(1017 21), the Gem lO'ie obtained, by papal arbitra- 
tion, the grant of (Corsica, wliile Sardinia was 
assigned to the Pisans, a distribution wliicli .sowed 
the seeds of future iliscord between the two slate.s. 
At the close of the lltli century Genoa eoniinamhHl 
large land and naval forces, find rank<*d as a power- 
ful maritime state, governed by annual inagis- 
trate.** naini’d consuls. The Genoese vigorously 
secomled the (biisades, an<l in return for tlieir 
effective co-operation obtaincil several important 
maritime possessions and coninujreial privileges 
in the Holy Land (1109). The chief events of 
^ho three following centuries were tbc! cajdnre of 
Minorca (1140), Almeria (HIT), and Tortosa 
(1148) from the Moors; the wars with Pisa and 
Venice; and the civil dissensions by which Genoa, 
in common with all Italy, became distracted by 
the Guelph and Gliibelline factions. In 1284, at 
the naval battle at Meloria the Pisan Republic sus- 
tained such destructive los.ses that her maritime 


iiilliience and public H[)irit never revived. Tlie 
wars with N'enice originated about 1244 in mutual 
jealoii.sies resjiecting the commercial supremacy in 
the Levant, ami continued, with various vicis.si- 
tiidcs, till the end of thJi; following century, when 
the Genoese, after the blockade of ( ’bioggia ( L‘179), 
were <*onipelled to .siihinit to disailvaiilageous 
terms by the peace of Turin ( LlSl ). 

(Vi-existeiit with this troublous external bis- 
torv, civil dis.sensions exhausted and demoralised 
the state, ami oeeasioneil an inlinity of ebanges 
in the primitive form of government. In 1217 
the consuls were super.s(*tTe«l by a iiiagistiate 
teriiie<l pm/r.stHj generally chosen from a foreigoi 
state, natives of Genoa being declared intdi- 
gible. During the next hundred years civil fends 
I raged iiiveterately, not alone hetwiMui the Guelph 
* and tihihelline factions, hut also between (be 
palrieians and the plebeians. Various other modi- 
lieaiions of the goveriiiiient preceded the eleclioii 
of the first Genoese doge in l.TM*. This supreme 
I magisterial olfu'e, from which all nobles were ex- 
eluded, eoutinued in force for two centuries, its 
tenure being for life. Ihil' even then mirtler.s did 
not imjunve imich. Finally, in 1899, ihe citizens, 
in des]»air, invoked the protection of the I'reiich 
king, (’iiarles VJ., ami, after alternating between 
France ami Milan, at last submit led to the rule of 
the lords of Milan ( UIH ). In MOT was founded the 
bank of St George, wliicb eventually became a 
very powerful association, not only linaiieially but 
also jiolitically. From llie invasion of Milan by 
Louis Xll. ill 1-109 Genoa remained subject to the 
Freiieli until, in lo2S, the genius ami resolution of 
Andrea Doria (<i.v.)- freed bis country from foreign 
invaders, and restored to Iier her republican institu- 
tions. Tbc Fit'sclii coiisiiiracy, wliicb bail for its 
obj«s*t the overthrow of l)oriaaml the dc.strnction 
of the French party amongst the nobles, was snji- 
pressed in ir>47. 'I’lie 17tb century is niarked by 
two wars against tlie Duke of Savoy ( IC81 anil 
1972) ami the boinbardimuit of the town by Louis 
XIV. (1984). 4'lie last ini])oiia)it ex]doit of (be 
Genoese was the expulsion in 1749 of the Austrians 
after an occii]»ation of three months. In 179«S ( Jenoa 
j ceded to Fninee the island of (_’«>rsica ; ami when 
; P»onaparte invaded Italy he confeireil (1797) on 
' Genoa the name of the Litjin iaH Hijttifdlvy which in 
1802 was abolished, Genoa becoming (he chief town 
of a department of France. In 1814 Lord Reiitinck 
skirmetl the forts and captured the city, whereupon 
be nnstored the coiistitiitfon which bad .existed 
previous to 1797. In 181o, by a decree of the <'oii- 
gress of Vienna, the state of Genoa was made a 
jirovince of Piedmont. Following the fortinu's of 
that stale, it was linally incorporated in (lie king- 
dom of Italy. The opening of the St Gotliard rail- 
way greatly increaseci the traile with (Germany. 

Sec J. T. bent, (Jenoa ( 1880) ; Della Dufly, The Tnsran 
RepuhHcsW^fyi)^ V.VV. Johnsnii, (Jaioa the Superb (189*2). 

Genoa* Gti.F of, a large indeiitaiion in the 
northern shore of the Mediterranean, north t>f 
Corsica, has hetween the tovv’iis of Onegliaoii the 
west and Spezia on the east a width of iiefirly IM) 
miles, with a do]>th of about 80 niile.s. 

Geiire-pililltillff. Ocure (French, from the 
Latin (frnua, ‘a kiml ’) is a term in art which was 
originally used to indicate simply anv class or 
Lhifi of painting, and was always accomjKinicd hy 
a ili.stinetive adjective or epithet, as tjvnre histu- 
I »vV/ac, ‘historical painting,’ yr.tnc dn 
* laiid.scape-paiutiiig.’ The plirase tjeurr or (frurc- 
painting, however, has now come to he applied 
to .scenes from familiar or rustic lib*, to all figure- 
pictures which, from the homeliness of their sub- 
jects, do not attain to (be dignity of ‘ historical ’ art. 
Gcwi*<;-paiuliiig, in its most typical development, 
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may l>e stiuHe«l in tlio iiiloritns nrnl rnstii’ siil»jet?ts 
of siu*h Dulcli lij^ure'|iainti‘is as Toiiiors, Ustaile, De 
Ho()c.*h, .Jan Steen, an«l rerlmr*'. In France tlie 
most eminent r/rw/v-]»ainters were ^Vattean, Lan- 
crel, Greuze, and Glianlii^: while in En'jiaiul the 
works of IJo^^irtli, Wilkie, Mulreatly, ami the ehler 
Leslie may he mentioneil as heloii^in^ to this cltiss. 

GoilS. See Famii.v and Ti:inK. 

CiloilS<*rir (more correctly (Jaiserie), kinj; of 
the \’andals, was an ille;;itimate sou of (Jixli'^Mselus. 
will* leil I lie \ andals in their iiivaMon of (iaul, and 
nerished with *2(>,IM)0 of his followers in a tlefeat 
liy the Franks (407 A.l). ), who were only nreventetl 
from eomidetoly destroy in.i' the N'amlals hy the 
timely intervention of tlie Alans. In the year 
400 the Vandals, with their friendly allies the 
Snovi ami the Alans, poured over the Pyrenees 
into Sjiain, and shared its territory hetween them. 
The \ andali/* were di\ided into two hianches, the 
Asdin^^i, who s(*ttled in (hUieia, ami the Silin;'i, 
M’ho oeenjded Jketiea in the stmth. 'Fhe latter, 
after snlVerin.!' erushinur ilefeals from the Romans, 
joineil tfie former iimler their kiii«^' tJnmleiie, son 
of (iodi^^iselns, who^e nation soon heeaiiie tlie most. 
]>owerfnl in tlie Peninsula. Gunderic died in 427, 
and was sneceeiled hy Gensi'rie. Invited to the 
invasion of Africa liy Ronifaeins, Count of Africa, 
who had heen ;^oaded on t<i rehellion through the 
machiiiatioiis of his rival Aetius, the eompieror of 
Atlila, Genserie, first crushed the Suevi, and, after 
nnmherin.Lf his united Vandals ami Alans on the 
Andalusian shore, crossed over to Numidia in 42S. 
Only when it was too late did Uonifaeius reneiit 
his treacherous designs and attempt iu vain toorive 
hack the Vandals. After a tliirteeii months’ sie;re, 
in the course of whieli the j^reat St Au;^n>tiiie died, 
the city of llip^io Re;,dus fell (430), ami was ^iveii 
over to all the tiny of wanton and linital outra^^c. 
With such ferocity did the N’andals lay waste ami 
destroy churches, !i(‘Ids, ami cities as irj leave their 
name after fourteen centuries a synonym for de 
st ructive harharisiii. All Africa w’est of (.’;irtha.!.’e 
<|uickly fell into the hands of Geusoric, who seized 
that city itself iu 130, ami mado it tlu3 capital of 
his now doiniriioiis. He dateil his reii^n, which 
lasted thirty -seven years, from this com(uevt. 

With a capacity for a»laptin^ himself to new con- 
ditions which shows his j^eiiius, lie ijuiekly hnilt 
np a foniiidahle maritime power, and his Heels 
scoured the Mediterranean and carried the terror 
of his name to Sicily, the south(*rn eoaxts of Italy, 
Illyricum, and tlie I’eloponiiesiis. He next por- 
tioned out tlie soil of the ]iroviiice of Gartha;'e 
amoii;; lii'< soldiers, and settled the sueees.sioii. A 
hi;^oted Arian in his thef)lo<ry, he persomite»l the 
orthorlox Gatliolics in his dominions with ferocious 
rajiaeity and cruelty. 'I’he murder of the j^reat 
Aetius ( 434 ), and of liis murderer ami imtster 
Valenliuiaii III., opened ii]) a new field for lii< 
aiiihitiori, JOudoxia, the widow of Valciitiniaii, 
for reveii;(e iijioii lier husliaiid's iiiunlerer 
Maximu**, invited (h'liseric to Itonie. The V'amlal 
fleet reacheil the mouth of the Tiber iu June 455. 
Tlie wretched Maximus had already fallen, and 
the city could olh-r no re-istamre ; all Pope Leo’.s en- 
treaties did not save it fourteen days of dev’iustat- 
in;' plunder. On leaviii;: the <-ity Genseric carried 
with him tlie emjire-^ ;iud her two dau;;hter.s, one 
of whom hecame tin* wife of his son Huiieric. The 
empire twice endeavoured to avenge the iinli*^- 
iiities it had .sulVered, hut without success. Fii-st 
the Western emperor, .Majorian. fitteil out a fleet 
a'.^^linst the V’amlals in 4.')7, which was destroyed 
hv Genserie in the hay <»f (.’artlia'^ena ; next, the 
Ka->tern emperor, Leo, sent an ex))edi1ion under 
the eommaml of Heradius and other.s in 4H8, 
which was also destroyed off the city of Runa. 


(Jeii.serie died in 477, in the posses.sioii of all liis 
com] Hosts, leavin<^ heliind him tlie reputation of 
heiiij' the t^reatest of the Vandal kiii;j:s. IJis 
ap]iearance was not imi)o.sinfif ; .Jordanes doserilies 
him as of low st.atnre, and lame on necoiint of a 
fall from his horse, tieep in his dc.sinriiM, taeiturii, 
j averse to pleasure, subject to trans]K>rts of fury, 
j ixrceily of comiiiest, and ciiniiiii^ in sovviii*? the 
I .seeds'of <li.scord amon^ nation.^, ami exeitin^ them 
I against each other. He wa.s nithle.ss in Ids cruelty, 
i and seems to liavc found impulse in the fierce ami 
i fanatical hi«;otry of his reli^'ioii. Once, when leavinj' 
the liarliour of Carthage on an exiiedilion, the 
pilot asked him whither he wa.s ‘^oin^^. ‘ Apdnst 

; all who have incurred the wrath of God,’ said the 
; conqueror. 

{(tCHfitnia — so called after the Illyrian 
kiu*,^ Gen tins, who is said hy Pliny to have 
introduced (t. lutvn into medieine), a f'emis of 
(fonthinaceje. 'J’hcre are more than J(K> specit‘s, 
iiative.s of north tenqierate re;.rionH, very often 
i^rovvin*if in hij^li moiuitain jiastures and ineadovv.s, ^ 
which they cover with tfieir beautiful blue or * 
yellow flowers. The roots of the (’ommoii Gentian 
or Vellow Gentian ( (/'. are colleeted hy the 

peasants of the Al))s (aloii;^ with the less valuable 
nwits of (r. iudiHonint, pnrpurcf(, ami punctfita) 
to furnish tlie ‘•eiitiaii root {radt^v genfidinv) of 
plmrinacy, which is larjrc'lv einployed as an 
cxecneiit hitter and stomacliie. The medicinal 
proper! ies are essentially due to the ]»rescncc of a 
idtler jilyeoside (tfvndopivriu) \ jieetin (see Fur IT) 
,aml also snij^ar are present in (juantily; hence the 
jieasnnts of tin? Alps juepare alcoholic hittem-- 
iheir Knzitnufrist -hy the fermentation of the fresh 
mots. (r. Cidrsbnd is ii.sed as f^entian root in North 
America, niid (}, Knrrou in the Himalayas. 

The florist recognises two main j^roups of these 
heautiful hardy iilants, the first stroiii^ and easily 
^rown in herders, of which the M’illovv Gentian ((/. 
asrfrpiadm) and fr. Itdai are specially (‘oinmon. 
4’lie former can also he ^n*ovvn with ;:ood efleet under 
trees and anioiio jL^ras.s. 'rhe dwarf kinds require 
more careful treatinetit, with the exception of the 
Gomnnm ( Jeiitianelhi ( (/. 
arintlis)^ which reailily 
forms ed^iiij^s and carpets. 

The name Geiitiaiielhi is \ m 

sometimes also ajqdieil to 

the allied Cirendut Jitifor- 

yn/.'?, a small, slender, and 

•^o'aeeful jilant with vellow 

flowers, fr. cer/nt (Vernal 

Gentian) can he grown well 

ill deep sandy loam, with 

ahumlaiit moisture and sun- 

shine. Paxvarian Gentian 

( G. hnvarit^t) and (Vested Kj© 

(lentian (G. sr.pivmjidu) of 
the (.’aueasus require imne iHhV 

moisture. Other sj»ecie.s 
<‘aii lie cullivate-d with care. 

Of North American sjiecies MH|r***^ 

fr. rrinitn is specially cele- 

hrated for the oeauly of its 

llowers ; the genus in fact 

may faiily he allowed the s «S 

very lirst jdace amon» the 

floral glorie.s alike of Alpine „ i. i r* 

of the aliunc garden. Seve- 
ral species of Genfian are pojiularly called Bald- 
munvy. See A F.iMNK Plants. 

(ientianarrw form an order of corol I i floral dicoty- 
ledons. The 5(K) sjiecieH are almost exclusively 
iierhaceoiis, and are usually natives of temiierate 
I and cold latitudes and altitudes. Many have 
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flowers of great lieauty, aiul a gcncrfil astringeiicy 
pervades tlie <»rder, whence niuny are of past or 
present medicinal repute. See Oil I KATA, 

BEAN, and Centauky. 

Cicilfilc (Lat. (jentifis, from tjcns, ‘a nation'), 
in Scripture, a memlicr of a non Jewish nation, an 
alien, an unbeliever, a non (Miristiaii. The fleb. 
(/ouiit pi. of f/oV, ‘nation,’ is use<l both of foreigners 
in general and foreigners as eiuiinies, as heathens; 
so ill the Xew Testament the (lreek<V/(i/<r, ‘nations,’ 
and //t7/c/<e.s*, ‘Greeks,’ though soimdimes meaning 
simply foreigiKMs, non- Jews, ii.sually liad the invhli- 
ous sense of unbelriever, heathen. Compare the 
Greek u.se of Barbarian (q.v.). 

CScntilc da Fabriano. See Fabkiano. 

Griitilly. a southern .suburb of Paris, on the 
e.ircular railway, at the foot of the Bi(;etre iiill. It 
has a number of villa.s, tanneries, and manufactures 
of hisenits, vinegar, niu.stard, and .soan. Pop. 

( lf)OI ) many »d tliem employed in the neigli- 

boiiiing <|uarries ami in w.asliing. 

Gciltlriliail. in its original and strict sen.se, a 
person of nolde ileseent. Tlie first part of the word 
coimw from the Latin tjrtitiUs, which signilies 
helonging to a qens or family. The t<*rins gentle- 
man and nobleman were formerly identical in 
meaning; but the po]iniar sigMi(i<'ation (»f eaeh lias 
hecome gradually modified, that of the fonm*r 
having widem.'d, of the latt(?r having hecome more 
restimded. The continental nohlc { Pr. ) <»r tuld ( Ger. ) 
still retains t he original .sense of our gent leinaii. The 
hniadly-inarked distiuelion between the nobleman 
or gentleman ami the rest of the eoniuiuiiity is 
one of the most promimmt feature.s of medieval' 
life, ami the sotirctj from which the Ic.ss abrupt 
gradations of rank in modern society have been 
developed. The g<!nlry of Kiigland li.ad formerly 
many |u*ivileges rec.ogiiised by law. If a churl or 
neasliiit <lefamed the honour of a gentleiiiun, the 
latter ha<l his reme<ly in law, hut if one gentle- 
man ilefamed another, the coiiihal was allowed. In 
eipial criiiies a gentleman was punishable with less 
.severity tlian a churl, uiile.ss the crime were here.sy, i 
treason, or excessive contumacy. A gentleman | 
condemned to <leath was beheaded ami not hanged, | 
and his examimition was taken without torture, i 
In giving evhlence the te.stiiiioiiy ef a geiitleiuan j 
outweighed tluit of a churl. A churl might not 
challenge a gentleman to coiuhat, quia vondiUonf.'i 
iuifHin'H, After the introduction of lienildry the 
right to armorial ensigns or iusif/uia qi’ntilifia be- 
came (as the Jus itmajiuHni had been among the 
Kom.iiis) the te.st of gentility or nobility. Gentility 
was <if eour.se inherited ; but it was also witliin tlie 
prerogative of a sovereign prince to ennoble or iiiake 
a gentleman of a person of a lower grmle whom 
lie tlionglit worthy of the distinction, and whose 
descendants accordingly became gentlemen. We 
have examples in Kngland of the direct e.\ercis<» 
of this jnerogative by the sovereign as late as the 
reign of Henry VI., the patent of gentility or 
nobility bciiif' accompanied with no title of honour, 
hut merely with a coat of arms, the grant contain- 
ing the words * nohilitauius uohi/rmquc favimus ct 
crcauiits . . . ct in sirpimn hujusminii nohilitatis 
anna ct annorum insifjuia timniis ct coumfinnis," 
Letters of nobility of a similar description arc 
granleil by the emperor in Germany and Anstyia 
to the present day, conferring no title, but only the 
status of (nobleman or geiitlcinan) indicated 
by the prolix ron to the surname. A gentleman 
ol ancestry was (or is) something beyond a gentle- 
man of bloo<l and coat-armonr : lie must be able 
to show purity of blood for live generations — i.e. 
tliat Ids aiKiestoi's on every side for four genera- 
tions back— viz. his eight great-great grandfathers j 
and eigiit great-great-graml mot hers— were all cn- ' 


titleil to coat-armour. This purity of blood is 
still insisted on for certain oltices in Geiiiiany 
and Au.slria. In England the concession of in- 
sigma (jentilitUi (or oi yreatin^ a gentleman) lias 
long been ileputed to tlie kings of arms, the 
prerogative of the sovirreign in the matter of 
rank being directly exercised only in creating peei-s, 
baronets, or knig‘lits. lii our own day, while the 
stricter meaning of the word is retained in the 
exi>res.sion ‘gcnthMiian by birth,’ the less abrupt 
grailation of ranks and the courtesy of soeiety liavo 
euused the term gentleman to be fij>i)lied in asoine- 
wli.'it loose sense to any one wlio.se education, 
profe.ssion, or perhaps wliose income, raises him 
alK>vc ordinary lra<le or menial service, or to a { 
iii:ui of )>olite and reliiied manners and iileas. See 

E.sgnuE, Nobility. 

la e II 1 1 VIII a ii-eo 111111 oner. See Oxford 

( Unit'crsiig). 

|j:vilt]vill€^ll-at-arill.S (foni) 0 i;.\ called the 
Gentlemen I'EN.sioNEKs), the bodyguard of the 
Jbiti.sh sovereign, and, with the excejilioii of the 
yeomen of the guard, the oldest eor|>t in (he 
British service. It was instituted in 1500 by 
Henry VIJL, and now consists of 1 captain, wlio re- 
ceives £1201) a year; 1 lientenant, .£500; 1 standard- 
bearer, .CBIO ; I clerk of the cheque, £120; and 
‘10 gentlemen, eaeli with .£70 a year. 'Ihe ]>ay is 
issued from the privy ]>urse. Until ISGl the eom- 
niis.‘<ion.s were juircliasable, as in other regiments; 
lull by a royal command of that year this system 
wa.s abolishetl, *and commis.sions as gentlenn'ii-at- 
arins have since only been given to military ollieers 
t>f serviee and distiindion. Tlie attendanee of the 
gentlemen at-arms is only remiired at dra>\ing- 
roonis, levees, coronations, aiul .sindlar imnortant 
state eeremoiiies. The ni)pointmeiit, widen is in 
the sole gift of the ennvn, on the reeommendiitioii 
of the comnmnder-in-ehief, can be held in eonjiinc- 
tion with half ))ay or retired full-j)ay, but not 
siiiiultaneoiisly with any api)ointnient wbieli might 
involve absence at the time of the olliccr’.s services 
being leqiiireil by the Hovoredgn. 

liiVIltoo' ( I’ortnguese ‘Gentile’), llio 

leriii Jiiqdicd by ohl Knglisb writers to tlie Hindus, 
or natives of India; and in »is|»eeial to the Hcntoo 
laws, a code compiled by Sir \N illiain Jones. 

I*<'1ltz. Pr.iEDlilfH V(»N, politician and writer, 
was Imuii at Breslau, 2d .May 171)1, and, sliortly 
after entering the Brussian civil .service, pub- 
lished bis first work, a Iran.sl.ition of Burke’s 
Kssag on Ihc h'lrnck Uccoi nfinn (171)3). In 17S0 
he entereil the public ser\ice of Prussia, but in JS()2 
exchanged into that of .\iistria, having a short 
time previously paid a visit to Kngland, where he 
beeaine acquuinteil with Maekintosli, Grenville, 
Pitt, and other public men. Throughout the 
.struggle against NapohMin be ilislinguisbed himself 
by writings full of burning hatreil to the French 
emperor. At the Gongress of Vienna in ISM 
Geiitz was appfiinloil lirnt secnitary, aiul ho held 
the .same post in nearly all the subsequent coii- 
ferenees down to that of Verona (1822). From 
LSIO onw.anls lie laboured as an aillicrent of 
Metternicb. His writings, wbicli are of a nils- 
eellaneoiis character, are ilistinguishcd for the 
elegance and correctness of their style. Put bis 
j»eii w.os always on sale to the liighcst bidder ; 
ami he drew the siiii^ilies by which he met his 
lavish private exneiiditure from more than one 
government outsiae Austria. He died !)th June 
18.32. Sec his Life by K. Mcndelssohii-Bartbuhly 
(LS(J7). 

CiVnilfloxioil* the act of hending the knees in 
woi*ship or ailoration. It Is of freijiieiit occurrence 
in the ritual of the Catholic Church; Catholics 
genuflect passing before the tabernacle where the 
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sacrninent is n.*ser\tHl ; the priests {jenutlect 
repeat eilly diiriiiju^ mass, t'^e. See JvNKKUNO. 

Gc'llllS (Jait., ‘a kiiul’), in Natural History, 
a ^roup of S]>e<*ies (^|.v.) elosely coniieeteil by eoin> 
iiion ehaivaeters or natural alliiiity. In all branehes 
of zoolo^^y ami holauy the name of the freniis forms 
the lirst part of the seientitie name t»f eaeh orpin- 
isni, ami is followiMl by a seeoml word -either an 
ad jeetive or a suh>taMtive -whieh distinguishes the 
]»artieiilar speeies. This binomial iiomenelatiire 
was intnMlueed by Litiiueus, and has been of groat 
advantage, making names servo, in some mcasuro, 
for the indieation of at!inili<‘s. 

Some genera are more satisfaetory than othei-s, 
the «|tie>tion turning on the nature of the oom- 
ponent Speeies (jj.v.). A genus mav ooiitain a 
single sjieeies — e.g. the genus Ornithorliynehus ; or 
it may ineliulo several hundreds, atid in siieli eases 
ospeeiallx it is often split uji into sub genera. 
<<r4iiipsof rehAed genera form a ./b/a/Zv, groups of 
allied families form an an/rr, ami above orders are 
c/it.ss and I Jut, again, we may liavo an 

onler witj^ <mly a couple 4»f living represent at ivos, 
JUS in rr<»bosei<loa ( elephants ), nr with only one, 
as in the II yrae«ii«lea l'<*onies). 'Phe real dilbcmlties 
eonceru speeies, ami will he 4liscus.se4l umler that 
title. See also < JKXKItAlJS.VTlON. 

|ji4*tl/.ailO« a town of Italy, on tin* Via Appia, 
It) miles SE. of Itoim', lies near the lake of Nemi, 
and contains the (’4*sarini j»alace. It is noted for 
its annual Ihoviu* festival ( A// //ore# (Iruznun)^ 
held on the eighth day after d'orpim Christi, whirl) 
attracts many visitors. I’op. .V291. 

means having the earth for centre. 
Thus, the moons motions are geoceiilrie ; also, 
though no other of the heavenly lM)*lies revolves 
rouml the earth, their motions are sjMiken of as 
geoeenti’ic when referred to, or eonsi^huHsl as they 
ai)pear from, the earth. The geocentric latitude of 
a phim?t is tin* inclination to the j)lane of the eclip- 
tic of aline eonnecting it ami the earth; the g(*c)- 
centric longilmle Iieing the «listance nieasuri*^! on 
the ecliptic from the first jioint of Aries to the point 
in the ecli])tic to which the ])lanct as seen from the 
earth is reft*rre«b 

lii€*'odcs (Gr, ‘earthy*) arc rounded liolh>w 
concretions, or indiiralctl inMlnh*s, either empty 
or cjmtaining a more or losS solid ami free nucleus, 
ami having the cavity frc(|m*ntly IIikmI with erys 
lals. Tln*y are s«>nietiiiies calle«l ‘ )M)tato stouc.s." 
on acc()u?it of their size and shap«\ They were tin* 
(ti fi'fts {‘<*agle stones') <»f the (becks, who as.serled 
tln*y w<‘re f«)uml only in eagles' nests. 'J’he eagles 
couM m»t hree*! witln)nt their aid, ami the aidites 
were supjmseil to be benelit-ia.! it) women in labour. 

the science of measuring or survey- 
iiijj: <*.\l»‘iisi\ I* ]>orthuis of the earth's surface by 
triangnbition (see Oudnanck Sl^nvKY). The 
objects of the* survey are generally to determine 
the contour Jind <iimensions of the earth, and in a 
secondary decree to 5ic<niire inateiicals and ineasure- 
nients for accurate maps, 

Geoffrey of lloilllioiltll. a famous l..atiri 
chronicler, who wa" .An'lnb'acon of Monmouth, was 
con.secrate<l iJisho[» of St Asaph in 1 ir)2, and died 
about Jlod. His chief work, the U//ron/ra/t sire 
llishjriti liritounm, was •lefli«*ated to Jtol/ert, Kiirl 
of (Jloncester, ami iiiiist therefore have l)eeri coin- 
pos<?d previous to 1147, the date of the hitter’.s 
«h;ath. It lieejl hardly Is* said that it p4)sseH.ses 
little value as history, hut there is ]K*rhaps but one 
Dtlier bo«)k that has exerci>e«l, jlirectly or imlireetly, 
'O yuofoiind an influence ujh)!! English literature. 
Its author professe.s to have merely iraiislateil his 
w»n k from a chronicle entitled ]irnt y Braihinndy 
a Jlisiory of the Kings of IJritaiii, found in 
lirittany, ami coninmiiicated to him by AValter 


Faleiiius, Archdeacon of Oxford ; but the work is 
really nothing more than a masterpiece of the 
ereative iimiginatiun w’orking freely on materials 
fouinl in Oildas, Nennius, and such chroniclers, 
as well as early legmids no>v dilliciilt to trace. 
Ill I lie detlicntory epistle Oeoffrey tlescribes liis 
original as ‘a very ancient hook in the IJritish 
tongue, whieli in a continued regular story and 
elegant styh* relatejl the actions of them all, from 
Unit us, the lirst king of the itritains, dow'ii to 
Oadwalhuh*r the sou of (’mlwallo.’ An ahridgnioiit 
of the Ilis/uria was made by Alfred of IJeverley 
jis early as HoO. and it was translated into Nornian- 
French by OeoH'rey (iaiinar in 1154, ami by Wace 
{Li lionunts de Brut) wifli new matter in JlSO. 
Ijavanion's Brut (early in 13tli century) was a 
semi Smaoii iiJiraplirase of AVaee, and Kobert of 
( Jloueester's tln'nnivh'. was :i fresh rhyim*«I para- 
phrase «)f the same, whieh being in the native 
tongm* hf*lpe4] ti) make the legend-s inv(*nte<l by 
(ileoflVey widely know n. The eonvineing circum- 
stantiaiity of the story, ami the ingenuity of 
its t*lvniological connection of e.xisiing phice- 
naim*s with ejioiiymons heroes, as well jis its 
irresistible idi'iitificat ions ami dovetailings into 
IJritish history of 4lt*lailsof scrijdiiral and of Itomaii 
story were siilliiient for an iincrith'al age; and 
henci'forwanl the Trojainuigin of the Uritisli jieople 
became ji j»oint of jiatriotisiii ami an estahlislied 
historical fact. Tin* stories of King bear ami of 
(’Miibeline, tin* pro])hi*(‘ies of Merlin, ami tin* legend 
«»f the famous Arthur in the form in which we 
kin)W it, owe their oiigiii to the rich imagination 
of (ieoUVey of Monmouth, who still intluences us 
enormously ill our Malory, J hay ton, Shakespean*, 
Sjienser, Aliltou, and Tennyson. (4iaucer gives 
‘Englyssh Gaunfride’ a niche in his Jiousr nj Bam e 
as being * hesyt* for to here n]» Troye.’ V<’t the 
hook, i‘\en in its own <hiy, <lid not altogether 
escajie the censure of more seven* historians. A 
VoiKshire monk, AVilliam of New burgh, denonnees 
Geollrey w ith honest indignation as having ‘ lietl 
saueily amt shamelessly.’ ‘A certain writer has 
come lip ill oiir times to wipe out the blots on the 
Jhitons, weaving togidlier ridiculous iignieiits about* 

I hem, ami raising llu'iii w ith iinpmlenl vanity high 
above the virtue of the Macedonians and Koninns. 
This man is named (leollVey, ainl has the hy-name 
of Arliiriis. iM'cau.se he cloaked with the honest 
name of history, coloureci in Latin ]>hrase, the fables 
al»out Arthur, taken from the old tales of the 
IJretons, with increase? of his own.’ Giraldu.s (’ain- 
breiisis, writing within liftv years after, distinctly 
Speaks of the book as fabulous, ami gives ns a 
Somewhat singular but perfectly (“oneliisive proof 
of tliLs by relating llie story of a AVelsIiinnii at 
(’aeileon named Alelerius, who, ‘having always 
an cxtraonlinary familiarity with unclean spirits, 
by seeing them, knowing them, talking with them, 
ami (railing each by his proi»er name, was enabled 
through their a.ssistance to foretell future events. 

. . . He knew when any one spoke falsely in his 
presence, for he .saw* tlie devil as it* were leaping 
and exulting on the tongiK* of the liar. ... If the 
evil .Spirits opiuossed him too iniich, the Gosnel of 
St Joliii was placed on liis bosom, wlien, like l)irds, 
they immediately vanished ; but when that hook 
w'as reniov(*d, and the History of the Britons by 
Geoll’rey Artliur w'as suhstiluted in its jilaee, they 
imiiiedialidy reappeared in greater inimhers, and 
remained a longer time than usual on his body and 
on the book.’ 

(Ifofl’ny’.s Chrunkh was printed as early as 1508. An 
English translation by Aaron Thompson appeared in 1718, 
and was issued in Holm’s ‘ Antiquarian Library ' in 1848. 

IveoffTriil, Mauik TmeuksK, born at runs, ‘2d 
.hine ItiO!), was the daughter of a valet de ehaiiibre 
named Kodet, a native of JDaupliinc ; and in her 
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fifteenth year was inanieil to a very ricli citizen 
in the Faubourg St Antoine, who died not long 
after, leaving her an iiiiniense fortune. Madame 
GeoflVin, tliough herself but imnerfectly educated, 
had a geriuiiui love of learning and art, arid her house 
soon bpcaiiie a remlezvous of the men of letters and 
artists of Paris. Every illustrious foreigner was 
Welcomed to her einde, but her dearest friends were 
iUn jtfiilosoplivs, and upon them in their necessities 
she showered her money with eipial delicacy and 
lil>erality. Among her friends she iiutiibercd 
Montescpiieu, Mannontel, Mondlct, Thomas, ainl 
Stanislaus Poniatowski, afterwards king of Poland. 
The last is said to have announce<l to her his eleva- 
tion to the throne in the words: ‘Maman, votre fils 
est roi.’ In ITfifi he prevailed on her t»» visit War- 
saw, where sin* was received with the gr<‘atest 
distinction, and subsequent! v in Vienna she met 
the same reception from the l^mnrcss Maria Theresa 
and her son, dosepli II. Madame GcofiVin died 
in October 1777, leaving legacies to most of ber 
friemls. 'Fowards the piiblit'.ation of the Knrt/rlo- 
she contributed, according to tbc calculations 
<if her (.laughter, who was no friend to ber mother’s 
pet ]»hilosophi*rs, mon* than 100, 000 francs. Tho 
panegyrics of I)’AI(‘mb(‘rt, Thomas, and Morellet 
are to In* found in the Elutjva (fr Mfulanm (ienffrin 
(1H12). Morellet likewise published her treatise 
Snr fa Coarr.rsatiuUj and her Ixttir.s. 

Geoflroy Saiiit-llllalris Etm<:nni:, French 
zoologist and biologist, was Iwun at Etampes (Seiiie- 
et-Oise), l.lth April 177*2. He was at first destined 
for the clerical profession, but shortly after begin- 
ning his studies at Paris In; came into contact with 
Ihisson, who awaktmed in him a taste for the 
natural sciences. He subse(|iienll3' became a pupil 
of Ilaiiy, Foiircroy, and Daubenton. In June 1793 
he was nominated prof(*ssor of \’erlebrate /oology 
ill the newlv-iristitnted Museum of Xatural IJistory 
at Paris, '(’hat same year he commenced the fouml- 
atiou of the celebrated zoological c<dlection tit the 
Jardiii des Plantes. The year 1795 is marked b.v 
his introduction to his subscfiuent friend and 
scientilic optiommt, (leorges Cuvier. In 1798 j 
Geollroy formed <ine of the scientilic coniniis.sion 
that accomnanied Bonapartcj to Egyjd, and he re- 
mained in that country until the surrender of Alex- 
andria in 1801. He succeeded in bringing to France 
valuable collections of natural history specimens ; 
his labours in connection with this expedition led 
to his election, in 1807, into the Academy of ] 
Sciences. In 1808 he was sent by Napoleon to ! 
Portugi'il, to obtain from the collections in that j 
kingdom all the specimens which were wanting in j 
those of France. On his return he was app(»intei’ 

( 1809) to the professorship of /oology in the Faculty 
of Sciences at Paris. All his im])orlant works were 
published between this date and his death, which 
took place on 19th June 1844. Throughout almo.st 
all his writings we find him endeavouring to 
establish one great proi»osition— viz. the unity of | 
plan in organic structure (see Evolution, Vol. IV. 
p. 481). This was the jaunt on which he and Cuvier 
mainly diilered, (.hivier being a firm believer in the j 
invariability of sj)ecies, and grouping the J/itinean | 
genera uiuter the four divisions of vertebrates, 
moll uses, articulates, and radiates. GeollVoy also 
raised teratology or the study of monstrosities and 
anatomical malformations to the rank of a science, j 
princijially in his Vhilnsophie Analomiqne (2 vols. 
1818-20). Tn addition to this he wrote Sur V Unite 
dc Composition Organique ( 1828) ; L^Histotre Natn- 
rclle des Mamnufircs (18*20-42) with F. (hivier; 
Philosophie Zoologiqm (1830) ; Etudes Progresswes ' 
iVnn Naturaliste (1835) ; besides numerous papers, 
mostly on comjiarativo anatomv, scattered through 
magazines. See Life (1847) Ti»y his son Isidore, 
which contains a bibliograjdiy of his works ; also 


I the Ajq^endix to vol. i. of He Quatrefages's 
j liamhles of a Natumlisf ( 1863). 

His son Tsidoki?, biologist and naturalist, was 
born in Paris, 16th l)^];cember 1805. Educated 
. ill natural history by his fallier, he became assist- 
j ant-naturalist at the zoological museum in 18*24. 
j He too made a sjiecial study of teratology’, 
imblishing in 183*2-37 llisloire ties Anomalies de 
VOrgauisation vhez I'llonime et Ics Animaux. 

; As zoidogical superintendent he was led to stmly 
the domestication of foreign animals in France; 

' and the results of !iis investigations ajqieared in 
Jhtmestiratiou et Eaturalisatiou des Ammaux Utiles 
(1854); in the same year be founded the Acclima- 
tisation Society of Paris. In 1838 he jiroceeded to 
Bordeaux to organi.se a faculty of sciences. On 
the retirement of his father three years later, Isidore 
was a]q>oint(Ml to the vacant chair, wbi(‘b in 1850 
he resigned for that of /oology at the Faculty’ of 
Sciences, in 1852 be juiblisInMl the IT - I volume of 
a great work entilhMl JUstoire Chiendr firs Itigues 
ttrgauiqucs, in which he intended to devehm the 
doctrines of bis father, but In* died iii' l*aris, 
10th November 1861, before comjdeting liie tliinl 
volume, lb* was a strong advocate of the use of 
horsc-tb*sb as human food, and chaiiijuoned his 
I view.‘* in Jj f tees sue tes Sidtstanees Alimeutaires, et 
partienliereinent sue la Viande de, Chccal (1856). 

! Gc^OgllOSy (Gr. gi\ ‘the earth;’ gnosis, ‘ know- 
j ledge’), the study of the materials of the earth's 
I substance, is a tejm now superseded hy Petrography. 
See GkoloUY. 

Gl^og^raillllcal Oistribllfioil. There is no 
branch of scientilic inquiry’ the interest and ini 
jiortancc of which have groun more rapidly’ in 
recent years than that which forms tne sub- 
ject of the jucsent article. In cliief niea.sure 
this is due to the totally’ diflerent conijdexion 
given to the im|uiry' by the publication of the 
Darwinian views ot the Origin of Sjieeies. As 
long as it was held that each speeies must haie 
lM*eii created, as a general rule, within the geo- 
grnphical area which it now occupies, the most 
curious facts of distribution could be regarded only’ 
with ‘sterile wonder.’ But when the idea eamc 
to be cntcrtaim*d that allied .species have bad a 
common origin, it was obviously imjdicd that they 
or tlicir ancestors must have bad a common birtli- 
jdaee ; and consequently', when we find members of 
a group severed from 1b(*ir nearest kindred, we fed 
bound to inquire bow this came about. ’J’hns, 
when it is observed that all tbc West Indian 
mammals, with one excojdion, are allied to tbosf 
of Anienea, we at once infer that the ancestors of 
these animals must have been derived from tlmieon- 
tinent, and we have to determine bow the passage 
was made from the mainland to the islanus ; and 
the problem becomes much more difiicult when we 
find that Hie single* e.xeejdion referred to ‘belong 
to an order, Insectivora, entin*ly absent from 
Soiitb America, and to a fnmily, (’eiitetida*, all tb 
•tber sjieeies of wbicb inhabit Madagascar only 
(Wallace, Ceograji/iiral JJistrihntion of Animals). 
Similarly’, wc liave to exjdain liow the tapirs arc* 
conlincd to the Malayan region and South .America; 
the Gamelida* to the deserts of Asia and the Andes; 
marsupials to the Australian region and America; 
how tlie mammals and birds of North America 
rc.semble those of Euroj^e more Ilian those* of South 
America; bow the llora of Jajmii presents greater 
affinities to that of tbc Atlantic than to that of the 
Pacific State's of North Amerie*a ; and sei eui. 

The cmnsideratioiiR that must be* taken inte» 
accemnt in elealing with the pnddeiiis of distribu- 
tiem an* far tem nninereuis unel e.*omj>lex to be gejne 
into fully' witliin the limits of an encyelojuedia 
article, and all that (.*an be demc under tills bead is 
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to indicate tlio nature of the more im[)urtant facts . 
anoctiiij; the solution of these prohleiiis. t)ue of 
the priueipal means of throwin;^' liy^ht on tliis siih- | 
jeet must o)u iuu*'lv he to 'onsider ))y m* hat means j 
animals and plants are ahh» to dis^)erso themselves ' 
across the harriers at inesent exist ln;,^ | 

Tt is searet'ly lU'cessarv to draw attention to the ; 
facilities fordiUnsion po.sses>otl hy animals endoweil j 
with ;,'reat locomotive powers, and espeeially, nmon^ | 
land -animals, hy tln>M' havin*; the p«»wer of lli^ht ; , 
amt in conneetion with this means t>f dispersarihe ‘ 
nio^l important thing to note is that some animals, j 
which in the adult state have only feehle i»owors of ■ 
locomotion, are better ondowetl ui tliis respect in ■ 
an t'arlier stage of existence. Smdi, lt»r example, j 
are univalve and bivalve marine molluses, which j 
are all developed fnmi freo sw imming larxa*. j 

IJiit, besides the normal means jif lot'oniotion, there * 
are many <ither nnwles of •li'.jter.sal which it is highly ' 
important, whth refeien<*e to tin* present impiiry, to j 
take into aceonnf. First, there is the ])ower of : 
wiiid.-^ as a disirilniling agent. The e.arrvijig ])ower ; 
of wiiid?^ is known to he sullicient to hear along in 
the air line dust across seas many hnmlre<lsof miles . 
ill width: and, that being the case, we have in that 
agency alone an adiMpiate means of account ing for 
the tlispersion of all plants pr<»j»agate<l hy iiiinnte 
spores. For that, reason the distrihution of most, 
cryjitogamic plants hardly forms part of the ]»rohlem 
iimter consideration, and is generally left out of 
aeeount hy tln».se who have devole<l tliemselv<*s to 
this investigation. What part winds may Iiaxe 
played in carrying the seeds of idiaiienigamous 
plaiits across arms of the s(*a is a more doiihtfiil 
jioint ; hilt there are ohsi-rvathms w liicli sIhiw that 
even for such seeds, especially wlicii provided with 
some kind of feathery appendage, w inds may ocea- 
sionally serve as a means of transport for %ery long 
distances. 'J’hiis, Jlcrthelot records that after a 
violent hurricane lie saw an annual helonging to tlie 
Compositie ( Eriyi ron (tnibiyuKfi ), wididy distrihuted 
thronghont the >rediterranean region, suddenly 
ajijicar at various spots <m the Canary Jslamis, 
where it was nreviously unknown, so that there | 
conhl he hardly any <lonht that the seeds had . 
heeii blown across from Portugal or North .Vfrica. 
Nevertheless, J)e (.^aiidolle has ^^liowii that seetls : 
provided with a ]iappns are not on an average 
more widely distributed than those members 
of the Composita* wdiicli are not sc) pnividcil, , 
so that siic.h a case as that just moiitioiied must j 
he looked upon as ouite exee|ni<mal. Ihit it is : 
exceptional means ui transport that is most im- 
jiortaiit to consider W’itli referem-e to the problems | 
of •listrihiition. | 

Hut, in the case of animals also, w bids are a more | 
important means of traris^iort than one might at 
first sujipose. Hirds and insects are often Idown 
immense distances out of llieir eonrse ; and to this 
caiisis for instance, is due the arrival every year of ^ 
American hirds on the Hennndas. Insects have j 
been caught ou hoard of ships upwanls of IlUt) ; 
miles from land. I'Tirther, there are w'ell-autlienti- | 
cated cases of even crai»s, frogs, tand fishes being 
carrietl long distamres hy storms ; and in this Avay 
it is nossihle to account for the transfereiic;e of fish, 
&c. from one river-system to another. Still more 
frequently, in all prohalnlily, are the eggs of such 
creatures transportijd hy this im;ans. 

Next, marine currents also form, beyond doubt, a 
highly important means i>f dispersal both for plants 
and animals, and that in various ways. First, seeds 
may float on the surface of the ocean, and Iks 
carried hy currents for hundreds of miles, and 
become stranded on a distant shore still in a coii- 
diiion fit for germination. The well-known experi- 
ments of Darwin to determine the vitality of seeiks 
ill sea- water lirst enabled us to a[ipreciatc the 


importance of this factor in the distribution of 
idants. Ill one experiment he found that, out of 
!S7 kinds of seeds, (JI germimited after an immersion 
of 28 <lays, and a few survived an immersion of 137 
•lays ; and in anotlier, that, out of 1)4 dried plants, 
lS*lh)ated for above 28 days; and, comhining the 
results of the two experiineiits, he euiieliided that 
J I ]>laiils out of every KM) in the llora of a iMUintry 
might he lloated hy eiirreiits moving at the average 
rate i»f the severai Athuitie ciirrenls a distance of 
1)2-1 miles, and might, on lM.‘iiig stranded, furnish 
.'^eeils capable of germinating. 

Hut further, marine eunents often carry on their 
surface various kinds of natural rafts, whie.li may 
h(* the means of transport both for jilants and 
animals. In the polar regions icebergs ami iee- 
lloes may serve this purpose ; and elsewhere 
trunks of trees, and even fragments torn from the 
laml. Snell fragments, forming small islands with 
«‘reet trees upon iliem, have Ix'eii seen at a distance 
of 1()0 miles fiom the mouth of the (laiiges and 
other rivers. Wallace points out that •)eean 
waifs of om* kind or another are almost the only 
means we can imagine hy which land -shells can 
have acquired the wide distrihution for which they 
are reinarkahlo. These molluscs jierisli viuy readily 
in sea-water, hut, on the other hand, are very 
tenacious of Hh* in other eirennislane.es; ami this 
tenacity of life olaionsly favours their chance of 
lK‘ing carried in chinks of lloating tiiiilnu', or other- 
wise, across the ocean. 

Again, locomotive animals are very frequently 
tlie means of dis[»ei>iiig both nlanls and other 
animals. Seeds may he attadieo to tin* lleece or 
fur of mammals or the plumage of birds, or may 
]»e enchisctl in clumps of eaith clinging to the feet 
or some other |>art of bird or beast, i?ven of insects. 
'I’o Darwin we are again ind(*ht<*d for an iiistanee 
showing how likely a means of traiisjiort this is. 
He informs ns that he received from Professor 
Newton the hg of a vcrd-legged partridge {ftfrcftb/s 
rtf/'f() witli a hall of Imrd earth weighing hj oiincea 
adlim'ing to it. The earth had been kept for three 
years; hut when ]>roken, watered, and covered hy 
a ixdl glass, as many as eighty two plants sjnang 
from it. lliM)ked fruits, such as those of agrimony, 
geum, ^e., and fruits covered with a viscous suli- 
staiiec, like those of s<nne thistles, mistletoe, and 
others, are tin* most likely to Ik*- transported in 
this way. It seems prcdiahle that aquatic liirds 
ami water beetles have been the nieaiis of distrib- 
uting afpiatic plants and fresh-water molluscs, 
w hich are remaiKalde for their wide tlilliision ; and 
the stiawn of amphibians and fresh- water li.slies 
may he conveyi'd Jiuin one boily of fresh water to 
another hy the same means. 

Again, seeds w itii hard shells are known in many 
cases to he cn.])ahle of passing through the digestive 
organs of hints uninjured ; ami consequently fruits 
enclosing such seeds, or, like the strawberry, covered 
with them, may he devoured hy birds in one idnee, 
and deposited l>y them in a state lit for gcrinina- 
lioii at another, hundreds of niiies ilistant. And 
what is of still more importance, seetls which would 
Ikj ilestroyed if they passed through the digestive 
organs of a bird are quite uninjured as long as 
they leiiiain in the crop, where they may he re- 
tained f<ir twelve or eighteen hours ; and thus hinls 
killed with food in their crop may ho llie means of 
scattering seed which has travelled TiOO miles. It 
is obvious that the migratory habits of certain 
iiirds are of great importaiiee W'itli referemic to both 
the means of transport just mentioneil. Some 
seeds retain the power of germination even after 
]>ussing throimh the digestive organs of rumiinuits. 
There is a w’ell -established case of a tree helonging 
to the order TjPgnrniiiosie having been introduced 
into the West Indies throngli cattle brought from 
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Sontli America, tlie cattle liavinir been fed on the 
voyjif^e with the pods belonging to the tree. 

Further, tlie parasitic liabits of certain animals 
enable them to be carried about from ]dace to 
place, wlicii tliey have themsedves no ]»ower, or 
only a very feeble power of locotnotion. And, witli 
regard to the siibj(?ct now under consideration, it 
makes no <littercnce whetlier the animals are truly 
parasitic, feeding at the cx]»onsc of tlie host to 
which they are titbaidied, or mi'rcly commensalists, 
gaining their own food indopendenYly, like the sca- 
aneniones so frequently attached to the shells of 
hermit-crabs. 

Lastly, man is often unintentionally the means 
of convoying both jilants and animnls from one 
ion to nnothor. 'I’lie foreign plants found grow- 
ing on ballast hea]>s are instances of this, and so 
also are tlie idarits which have s]n*iing from .seed 
introduced with imjiorted grain or other articles of 
inifiort. Since the discovery of America the whole 
of the northern jiart of the continent is said to 
have lM*en more or less ovi'rruii by iMiropean weeds ; 
and, according to Agnssiz, the roatlsido weeds of tin* 
New I'higland states, to the number of I.‘W), are all 
Eiirojiean. Wherever iMinmeaii sailors have gone, 
the European rats, both black and br<»wu, have 
accompanied them ; and the shrew, the death's- 
bead motli, the Sji/n'n.v cmirol rnli^ iSre., are also 
known to have lioen introduced into various 
countries in si/ 

In tlie |»reee<ling snniniary of the more inijiortant 
means of ditlusiou for plants and animals, some of 
the obstacles to diffusion have been incidentally 
refiMTed (o ; but it will be coiivouimit to make a 
general Mirvey of these also. 

For all land -plants and land animals the most 
obvious and effective barrier is a wide expanse of 
o<*ean ; and u here the expanse is verv wide it is 
seldom passable except with the aid of man. For 
laiul iii.vniinals the ocean is an ahsolutely im- 
passahle harrier, and hence native mammals are 
always absent from ocoanb^ islands (i.c. islands 
that have never been cnnnect<*d with the m.ain- 
land); ami this barrier is almost e<|ually effect ive 
for serpents ami ampliibians, which .also are mvirly 
always wanting where there are no initive mam- 
mals. Lizards are more frequently fonml iiidigen 
ons on oceanic islands, tliougb their means of ! 
transit from the mainland is unknown. Arms of ! 
the sea ami broad rivers ,ar(‘ likewise generally ! 
impassable for the creatures mentioned, though 
fioiiio of them have gre.ater iioweis of .swimming 
than is generally sujiposed. The jjign.ar, the hear, 
and the hison are ca[»able of swimming the widest 
rivers ; pigs have been known to swim asbori? 
when carriiid out to sea to a dist.ince of several 
miles; and even a boa constrictor, it is said, lias 
swum to the island of Sb Vimrciit from the South 
Amoric.'iii coast— a distaiici^ of 200 miles. 

Mountains, and cspeci.illy high mountains, are 
also frerjiiently eirective barriers to the migralion 
of land ])1ants and animals ; but it must be noticed 
Unit in some cases they serve for both as a means 
of communication betwi'cri one region ami another, 
enabling plants and aiiim.als belonging to a cold 
climate, for example, to spread into latitudes where, 
in the pl.ains, the elimate is too hot for them. 
Again, aeserts act as a barrier to the majority of 
plants and animals ; forests are a barrier to the 
namel, hare, zebra, giraffe, ^rc. ; treeless regions tii 
apes, lemurs, and many monkeys ; jilains to wild 
goats and sheep, llronci rivei*s also act occasionally 
os barriers to distribution, and that, strange to 
say, even in the case of some species of birds. 

Another important barrier is that of climate ; 
but, with reference to this, it must bo observed that 
the question of elimate ailccts the ])roblems of 
geographical distribution, in the proper sense of 


that term, only in so far as climatic conditions 
may slnit oil’ jdants and animals from means of 
coiiiiiiunication lietweei one region and another, 
and not where climato^merely limits the range of 
a species or group Avilffin a Vontiiiuons area. In 
, the case of many animals climate acts only in- 
i tlircctly as a barrim* through limiting the food- 
supply required bv them. 

Another set of barriers may be classed under the 
general lie.ad of organic, iiiasiiincb as they are all 
connected with the vegetable or animal life of the 
region where such barriers exi>d. I’lider this bead 
iiisiy be iiientioned first the fact that certain 
animals require for their subsistence a special 
kind of vegetable food. The range of insects is 
I ])ecnliarlv liable to be limited in ibis Avay, certain 
insects lieing attaclied to particular species of 
plants, and others to gener.a or families; and for 
I Ibis reason insects, in spile of tin* f*\ce]»lional 
! facilities for dispersal which, as weyn.Mvc already 
I seen, the.\ enjoy, are remarkable, a^ ;v rule, rather 
j for the restrict inn «d‘ their areas (»f distribution 
• than for tlu'ir wide d illusion. Again, the presence 
of enemies is siiflicieiit in some cases absfdntely to 
exclude certain forms fnnn certain areas, as the 
; well known tse tse ily does horses, tlogs, and cattle 
j from a well-defined are.a in South Africa ; and 
another kiml of Ily prevents horses and cattle fnnn 
I niiiiiiiig wild in Faragnay, as they do in abiimlanee 
both to the north and south of that region. 

Jbit- fi more important, hecaiise more ginierally 
j operative, organic barrier consists in the fact of a 
I n*gion being alreaily fully occnijiied by a native 
na ami fauna, so that tliere is no room for new- 
comers. 11 ence it happens that seeds m.'iy he 
Avafted in plenty from one eoiinlry to another 
Avitlioiit ,a single ])Iant groAving from these seeds 
being aide to estahlish itself ; and there may c\ en 
be, ns in South America, a free comnninicalion 
Avitb another region Avhilt? the fauna remains 
strikingly distinct, simjdy because that ]M)rtion of 
the American continent is already completely 
slocked Avith [i fauna ]»erfeclly adapted t<> tlm 
pliysical c<»inlilions I here prevailing. 

'file barrims to the spread of marine creatures 
are not so numerous as in the case of terrestrial 
forms, ^fhe freedtnn of cnmmiinic.ation between 
one part of the ocean and another makes it iiii- 
j)ossiole to mark out any marine zoogeograjibieal 
regi^nis, tbongb many si'as and coasts are dis 
liiigni>liod by eliaraetmistie lisbes and other marine 
creatures. 'fbe principal barriers for iisli are 
temperature and the intervcnti«m of land. 'J’lius, 
the isthmus of i'anama is at jnesent a conijdete 
barrier for fislies requiring Avarm seas. 

If all the barriers to migration bad existed in 
all jiast lime as they are iioav, it Avould be quite 
iiiipos.wib]e to exidain the jiresont distribution of 
plants and animals on tlie supposition that kindred 
gronjis have bad a common hirthplace. Ibit the 
soliilioii of the problems of distrilmtioii is to be 
found in the fact that all the barriers are liable 
to change. Of changes of .sea ami land geology 
supplies ns Avitb abundant evidence. Forlions of 
the mainland noAv eontiiinons Avere at one time 
severed by arms of the sea ; and islands have been 
formed by the severaneo of jiortions of laml that 
once bebnigpil to the imainlaml. Snob isbimls are 
knoAvn as continental islands, and the study of 
their faunas and iloras is one of peculiar interest 
in connection Avitb geographical distribution. 
These faunas and lloras show, as might be ex- 
pecteil, a greater or less ilegrec of corrcsjiondenee 
Avilh those of the mainland from Avliiidi the islands 
ba\’e been cut otV; and the resemblance is the 
closer the more recently the land conriection ba.s 
Ik'cii destroyed. The relative date of the <lisunion 
is usually approximately indicated by the depth 
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of the sofi which now separates island and iiiain- 
himl, shallow seas dividing portions of land that 
have only recently been iliseonneeted, an<l deei>er 
seas separatin; 4 ; those w||>ieh Inwe heen longer 
apart. ^ 

The most remarkahle ease of isolation is pre- 
sented hy the Australian region, the fauna and 
Hora of which are the most ]ieculiar in the world. 
In the wide•^t sense, this region ineludes iu>t *»iily 
the vast island of Australia itself, hut also New 
(Juinea and all the Malayan ami 1‘aeilic islands 
to the east of a tleep channel between the islamls 
of I tali and Lombok - a ehaniiel the sigiiilieance 
of which, iis a boundary line for plants ami 
animals, was tirst pointeil out by Wallace, the 
great authority on animal distribution, and hence 
known SIS Wsillace’s Line. The great feature of 
this region (st) fsir sis animal distribution is con- 
cerned) is ‘the almost totf-il ahsenco of all the 
forms of instt.umalia which abound in the rest of 


the world, their being taken by a great 

variety of inai’suphils.’ The family just mentioned, 
tliongl) now restricteil in the manner stated at the 
beginning of this article, wfis at one time .spretwl 
over the whole world, but has in most parts 
become extinguished by the coinpelititm of later 
types; thus presenting one of the best exumides 
of what are known as discontinuous areas of 
distribution, and otleriiig an illustration of the 
inmle in which such discimtinuily is usually 
brought about. The, early severance of the 
Australian region from the Asiatic continent (a 
severance which innst he referred to some ]>eriod 
in the Secomlary Age of geologists) saved the 
Australian marsupials from t lie competition which 
almost extiiignisheil the grou]) elsewhere. 

Turning now to inarine distrihntion, we find 
eviilciice of tlie fm nier absence of a land- barrier at 
the Isthmus of Paiianica in the identit}*^ of many 
species of li.^h on lioth sides of the isthmus. 



'J'lic ZoogtM 

fruli n-;fi<>Tjs nf Palitarclic 

1. KunijMjaii. 

2 . Mr'litfMTiiiifan. 

3. Silii-rkiii. 

4. Maiir'hiiri.'in. 

fit' Ktlii'ipian — 

1. Ka-,t Africitli. 

•J. W.-st 

3. .SouMi ■( 

4. Malii'.'.isy. 


;raphical Regions acconling to A, K. 
J^ub-o gioiis of «»rk*utal Itegiuu— 

J. liiUiaii. 

‘J. f’e\ liiliesf, 

3. TiMli»-riijiu*se. 

4. IihIu Malayan. 

of Austnilinn Region — 

1. Austro. ■Malayan. 

*2. AnslraJian. 

3. i'olyiM-sian. 

4. New Zealand. 


Wallace : 

Sub-regii>ns of Neotropical Region — 

1. C'bilian. 

2. Bra/ilian. 

3. Mexican. 

4. Antillean. 

Sub-regions of Ni-arclic Region— 

1. ralifin iii.'in. 

2. RtH'ky Mountain. 

3. Allcgliioiian. 

4. Canadian. 


t.’hanges in the elimatic harrier have also had an 
im})ortarit inllneiKM; on geographical distrihntion ; 
and it is by sneh ebanj^es, combineil with changes 
in the (‘onliiinity of land in the north ]Mdar rcgioii.s, 
that the atlinities between the lloras of tiapaii ami 
eastern North .\meriea must he explained. When 
thesf3 alliiiities w«we lirst jioinUnl out hy Asa Gray, 
that iU.<tinguishe<l hotanisb divined the true ex- 
planation —viz. that in ffirmer geiilogicul epochs a 
genial climate must have prevaihsl even within the 
polar circle, so as to allow of the existence of a 
nMnarkahty niiiform flora, suitable to such a 
climate, all round the, pole in very high laiitmles ; 
ami that as the climate hecame colder in the north 
this llora wa.s driven southwards, and became 
differentiated according to the differences of climate 
in the itiorc southerly latitudes to which it 
advanced. Hence the eastern parts of America 
and Asia, as they correspiuid pretty much in 


climate, came to correspond also more closely than 
other tracts in the same latitude in the character 
of tlieir floras, 'fhe, soundness of this surmise was 
afterwanls confirmed hy the discove.ry of almiidayt 
plant remains of the Miocene age, indicating a 
warm climate in Greenland, Spitzbergen, cand elso- 
wbere. The effects on distribution of the changes 
of climate belonging to the period known ns the 
Glacrial Period (q.v.) or Ice Age must he alluded 
to here, but there is no space to do more. 

As tlie result of all the processes of diHj)erRnl 
across the various barriers to migration, and of the 
changes in these barriers, we have the present dis- 
tribution of plants and animals, wliieli is siicli ns 
to enable ns to divide the terrestrial surface of the 
glo)>c into more or less welLinarked regions. For 
animals the regions adopted by Wallace are 
nearly the same as those Trst suggested hy 
Sclatcr as applicable to the distribution of birds ; 
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for, in spitu of the exeeplional fsieility which !)ir«ls 
have for (M’Ofssin*' ))arricrs iinpassahle by iiiainnials, 
Wallace ThhIh that the flistrihiilion of luaniinals 
( which atVonl the best means uf marking oil zoo- 
geographical regions) corresponds with that of 
liinls to an extent that one wonhl not porhajis 
hav(i previously anticipated. But with regard to 
these regions it must lie remembered (1) that it 
is impossible in most cases to draw any very 
clearly marked houmlary line between one region 
and another ; (2) that the <legree of divergence 
between diflerent regions is dillenMit in diHerent 
cases; ami (:^) that, when any two regions arc 
compared, we have not the same, degree of diverg- 
ence between different groups of the animal king- 
dom, or between animals and plants belonging to 
the two regions. Gbviously, tlie degree f»f corre- 
spondence (lepends largely on the faciliti<*s for dis- 
persal, and largely also on the geological age of 
diflerent groups; and both of these are varying 


factors. I’liese eonsidmations being premised, we 
may now state hrieHy the limits of the six zoologi- 
<‘al regions ado[ited hy Walhace, as given in his 
IshtNil IJfv. In the '^laee to which the present 
article is necessarily ri‘stricte<l it is imjiossiblc to 
give oven the most fragmentary sketch of the 
characteristic life of the tlillei-ent regions, for which 
the reader must he referre<l to the works eiteil at 
the end of the article. 

(1) Palfearctic includinj; Europe and north 

temperate Asia and Africa to the northern borders of the 
Sahara. 

(2) Ethio])ian Region, consistin;; of all trojiical and 
Scmtii Africa, togetlier with Madaj^asenr and the JMas- 
careiie Isiunds. 

(.'!) Oriental Region, coniprisin;; all Asia south of the 
Pahearctic limits, and ulunj; with this the Malay Islands 
as far as the Pliilippiiu s, Ronit'o, and Java. 

(4) Australian llegion, as already ilefinod and charac- 
terised. Oelehes nnqfht bo reforrod almost with e<iiial 
right to tlii.s or the proviou.s region. w Zealand ia 



1. Northern. 

‘J. Inner AsiaMe. 

3. Mfiilitenanean. 
1. Kastern Aslal ie. 


The Terrestrial Floral Domnins according to Oscar J)rudc: 
I 5. Central N<»rtli AnK’riean. , {). Tropieal Aimriean. 

I ti, Tr«i]iieal Afnean. j 10. .Mrieaii. 

11. Au>tralian. 
rj. New Zealand. 


7. Fast AlViean Islands. 

8. Indian. 


n. Andine. 

U. AnUiretie. 


treated by Wallace as a highly peculiar snh-region of 
this great region. 

(5) Xearctic Region, coni])rising {ill temperate and 
arctic North America, including (Ircenl.-unl, and extend- 
ing on the south to an irregular line running from the 
Rio Gnnulo del Norto on the east to Ji point nearly 
opposite Capo St Luca.s on the we.st. 

(tJ) Noritropical Region, the Aniericaii coutiuent south 
of this lino, together with the West fnclian fslaiuls. 

Heilprin (.see below) and others mlvocate the 
union of the Neiircticand Pahcarciic regions under 
the name of llolarctic, and introduce three Irausi- 
tional tracts (the Mediterniiiean, embracing soulli- 
ern Europe, northern Afi-icji, and western Asia 
south of the Caspian ami west of India, but exelii- 
0 southern luilf of Arabia ; tlie Sonoran 


south of the Caspian ami west of India, but exclu- 
sive of tlie southern luilf of Arabia ; tlie Sonoran 
tract, eiiibraciiig the north-west of Mexico ; and 
the Austro-Malaysian tract, embracing Celebes ami 
the smaller islands lying between it and New 
Guinea and Australia). Otherwise his major 
faunal divisions of the globe are similar to those of 
Wallace. 

On plant (listiibution the most important recent 
works are those of Eiigler and Oriide (cited at 


tlie eml of the article). Kiiglor {ittem]»ts to trace 
the history of llio vegeliible kingdom since the 
Tertijiry period, and comes to the conclusion that 
already in the 'rertisiry period four ‘floral elements’ 
{Fforcttvhnu'tttc) could '»e tlistinguishcd — namely : 

(1) The Arcto-tertiary clcnuMit, charactcriscil hy an 
abundance of toiiifers and numerous genera of trees uiul 
.shrubs now prevalent in Nortli Americii, or in extra- 
tropical eastern Asia and in Euro]>e. 

(2) The T*idjeotro]>ical element, eliarncteriscd hy the 
presence of the families and sub-fftniilies doiniiiHiit in the 
tropics of the Old World ; and still more by the ab.st nce 
of certain fan)ilie.s, groups, and genera found in the 
territtiry of the Arcto-tertiary eleincnt. 

(3) The Neotropical or South American element, which, 
according to Engler, must have ha<l in Tertiary times 
much the same character as that now po.sse.ssed by tropi- 
cal Brazil and the West Indies. 

(4) The old Oceanic element, consisting of forms which 
possessed the power of traversing considerable stretches 
of ocean and developing further on i.slnnds. 

The modern jirovinces of the vegetable kingdom 
are .'{ubonlinated by Kiigler to these great divisions. 
Dnide, in the first' place, ilistinguislies the oceanic 
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( niiirine ) ttMTcs^tiial forms, ami the 

latter ho ilivifles into tliroo ^jreat ^'ronjis, nml these* 
into fourteen iloral «loninins ( AVem/zr/Wo'), 
the limits of wiheh are sho ti on the aeeonipanyiii^ 
map. 

See I*, r.. Sclater’s paper on the Oeo;'rap]ncal Distrihu- 
tion t)f i’ir.ls, in the Jovr. Linn. Sor. (Znol.)^ vol. ii., 
ami his Atl livss to tht? liiological Secti«»ii of the I*rit. 
Assoc, af Jiristol, JS7ri; A. 11. Wallace's Hioitraphicitl 
JHittrifnif'nni of Aninintx {‘2 vol.s. l,oml. 187<»K an<l his 
f.ifr (LoikI. ISSO); A. IM array’s (itoffraphirat 
(Loiul. ISfJtl ) ; An};elo lleilprin, | 
Th* Oioi/r'iphinil an*/ (fcolni/irat Dint rihni ion of An ijna/.'t J 
I NVw York ami Lomi. lv^S7); lieiitham’s l‘resiilontial ; 
Adilivss to thi* Linno.in Soci»‘ty, Joa)\ Linn. Nor., x. i 
( Itotany, iiit?‘o<I.); A. <le t’amhille’s (i-’otimphic Jhttani*ini , 
(livols. Paris, ISri.")); .Sir J. tTo4)ker's f nfnn/nc/ion to thv 
Ftorii of Ttoonania, ami Ifain(/»ook of (Itr F(om of Anr 
Xto/nni/ I also papi'is Ity him On Insular Floras, Ilrit. 
Assoc. iSi’id, ami On the DistrilmtJon of Aivilc I'lants, 
Tran.i. J.ina. xxiii. ; .\.si (iray’s Ftinst ( ieo^^raplo' , 

ami Arch:i oh)u:y, in Ani*r. Jonr. of Set* nrr and A' ts 
(ser. iii. vol. xvi. I■'^7.'»); (irisehach’s Vtijrtation rAr Krdr 
(Leip. 1S7- ; -«l c«l. ISSI; French translati'Ui with vahi' 
able adil'tioiial notes by Tchihatehef, 1S75-78); F. 
Peibl.’inl, 7'i.vt-/nmk of f^oofooijraji/in (ISO.'i); Eii'jler's ; 
L'ntu'irk/nni/.'ti/t.'o nic/iff tier Pji/tnzninr// {hS7!I-N2); O.soar ; 
Oriido, y>o' L'lurcnrdohe dt r A’/v/r ( Frganzmigsheft, No. : 
7t, to Pt/t rinann'.'t .yUfu/n ntjfn^ Hoth-A, 1.SS4); and the I 
cliapters on Ot ogiaphicnl Distribution in Jz.o win’s (hu;/in. 
tf Sptcii.'f^ as Well as chap xxxviii.-xlii. o:‘ Lyeil’s 
J*ri nt'iplts of U’to/oijn. 

( * h-. ;/c. ‘ the eartli ; ’ r/rap/trin, ‘ to ’ 
desrrllie ) etynn»lo;jiie}illy means a description of j 
the earth. The leon us now aceepteil by its mo.st ' 
eompoteiit students is ai>[ilied to that department ; 
of .s(?ienee n> hos(» funet’nm it is to investig:ate the , 
fealure.s of the earth's surface, and the di.strihution 
and mutual topo^^raphieal relations of all wliieli , 
that surr'aee .sustain.^. It thus involves a stmly of 
the atmosphere or air-eov('rin»' ; tlie ooosphere or ; 
land siirfiK'e: and tin* liydro>phereorwater <*oveniie. ; 
The hasi" of g(;o;;rapiiy is Lopo^oapliy, inehidine- | 
to[M);4raplii<‘al relations ami distrihutioii. Hut to | 
nnderstaiid this thoroughly a c«*rlain elementary , 
knowledge of various departments of seienee is . 
ne(:es.-»ary ; atid this knowled;;:e is (jfteii included iii j 
what is smnewli.it va;,oiely known as Pliysio^rapiiy 
(ip V.). T<» understand what may he reminded 

as the subject propm* fif ^Oogrujihy -vi/. the 
features of tin; earth's surface, their distiil>uib»n j 
and relations, and the ilistrihulion and relation.s of . 
the denizens of the surface - some kmiwledeje j> 
reijuired of the relations of the earth to tin* sun ami 
the nlln*r inemhers of the solar system, and of tin* 
(•elesiial sphen; eej|,.i <illy. For e.\a<-t tojio^rajdiical 
ohser\atimi (see Srn VKVI Mi ) a preeise knowled^^e 
<il‘ certain astronomical «laia is re«juired. Tlii" 
ilepartment is Heated in the ordinary text-hooks , 
under the hejuliii;; of Astronnmi»*al or Mathe- 
matical ( leojriftpby. ,\n elementary acquaintance , 
\> aUo ad\is;il>le witli certain plivsical ami chenueal ; 
facts ami laws, in order to umlerstaml the ax'lion 
of toe iitmo-]»iiere, of wiml, rain, ice, and water 
(rivers, lakes, the. oeean), and tliose otiier faetors 
wliieli help to constitute climate, and which do .so 
iiimdi to shape those features with wliieli ^(eo^raphy 
h:vs eliielly to deal. Fijiially useful is a general 
kiifzwhalee. of tlie character of the eic.^t eliis.ses of 
rocks which compose the surface, ami of the lead- 
ing families of jilants and animals which cover it, 
especially those of economical importance. This, 
though stri<*tly ]ireliminarv, is often included along 
with a study of the fealnres themselves, in IMiysieal 
Geography. The investigation of the ocean and its 
derii/ens has reeiftilly lsM*n made a new department 
under the title of Oeeanogra]diy or Tlialas.so- 
grajdiy. Again, to an aceount of the dilf'erent 
states or eomiininities into which man is divided 
the term Political (leograjdiy is commonly applied. 


I ^ 

Commercial (leography discusses the various 
countne.s and regions of the eartli with special 
reference to their produet.s and their roquircnienta 
as afVeeting traile and commoroc ; ami Medieal (leo- 
graphy deals with loealitics as liable to become 
the .‘<eats of special <liseases or groups of <lis<*ase.s. 

()f course any section of geography may be troatetl 
and stmlieil by itself, just as in tlie ca.‘<e of geology, 
or eheniistry, or pbv.si<*s. Hiit for purposes of rc- 
seareii, for jiractiea'l results, ainl even for educa- 
tional uses, It is now considered more satisfactory 
to treat geograjdiy as om* wlnde, dealing w ith the 
cliaracteristies, distribiitinn, and mutual relations 
of the great features of the earth’s surface, the 
great classes of jilants and animals which cover 
that snrfact', and of man himself. Such a stmly, it 
maintained, is not only an e\<*ellent discipline, 
but the knowledge of faets and laws so olitained 
can be a]>]>lied in many itsefnl praelit'al directions. 
Most of all it may be ap]died to the distribution of 
man in eomnumilies or stales, and so, combined witli 
other considerations, leail to a rational study of 
poIiti(‘al g«*ograpby and the course of bistmy. In 
the same way the knowleilge may be apidied in the 
interests of indnstrv, of eoniiiieree, f»f eotoni^al ion, 
and in many otlu*!' ei'onomieal dinretions. (leo- 
grapby. when thus treated, is, it is maintained, both 
more interesting and iimre jirolitable Ilian w hen ilealt 
with as a mere eolleetion of iineonneetiMl faets ami 
factors. It lias long b(*en so treated in (Icrmany by 
smdi geographers as Hitter and i’esebel, and their 
followers, and similar views are raphlly prevailing 
in England and America. In (Icrmany tlie siibjeet 
is often divided into general iibysieal ami political, 
and .sjieeial pbvsital and political gc'ography, the 
lattiT, of course, dealing witli j)artien)ar ^•ollMtries or 
regions. Of course, like* all other departments of 
learning, tlie subject maybe broken up into s(*etioiis, 
and d(‘:ilt witli for teaching ]mr})oses, a, ml in a more 
or les.s eb'iiientary manner. J'or the most elemenl- 
ary stage, it is iiow’ generally considered ml\ isiiblo 
to begin with the ininiediato to]M)grajibi(‘aI surround- 
ings of the pupil and proceed outwards. It should 
l»e stated that the eminent Oernian geographer, 
Profe.‘»sor (b (.lerlaml, maintains that geography 
has to do witli tlio (nirtb a.s a whole, and that the 
liuniaii side of it. or aiitliropogeograpby, belongs 
exclusively to history. 

Special nsju'ct- of gcognqiliy will In- finiiid treated 
miller Antmkoi-ot.ooy’ Astiio.nom^, Ci.iMATr., (’i/»rns, 
KaKTU, KtMNOI.OOY, (iKoOUAl’IUCM. Dl.STKIIirTlON, 
(iWnOOY, Ol.OlSK, llKAT, LaKK.S, I.ATm nii AM) lAZNOI- 
TrOK, IVIorNTAINS, IvAI.V, IllVKIlS, Ska, Wjnijs, kc. As 
' authorities to consult on tlu' various aspects of geography 
leferrcd to, may he iiientioiied Hitter’s Erdlittiah ; 
Mrs Somerville’s L/it/nica/ (frof/rap/ii/ (latest edition); 
J’e.*‘Cher.s Erdhandr , Ahhnnd/vntfni inr Enl- 

vnd-f’o/krrkandt, and A\nf Pro/dt ntc dcr Vindcir/icnden 
Eri/knndr ; {‘^ue.-jS, Ihix Anf/iU d<r Erdc ; Katzel, An- 
thro}t(niffMiraithic ; UnHcr I'oa. dt r Erdv : 1. All- 

\ ff*nieinc Erf/Zi'anf/r ; Himnaii’s Ei'/(ctic Phtmical Qco- 
t/nip/it/: the .volurtui of ‘ Kducation lleports’ issued by 
i the Iloyal fieogrnphical Society, and the Lectures 
; contained thenMii; (iericral P. Stnichey, Tjcctares in 
I antfn'ap/iti ; ‘ I’lie Scope and Methods of (lcogra]»liy,’ by 
If. J. MfH-kinder in 7Voe. (icoij. Sov. (vol. ix. ) ; ‘ Scien- 
tific Kartli-kiiow'ledgc ns an Aid to (.■ommerce,’ by H. 11. 
Mill ill Scot, tictnj. Mat/, (vol. v. p. IkJ2); ‘Applied (Geo- 
graphy,’ hj' J. S. Kellie in Conlcmjt, Her. (Sept. 1888); 
(’hihlioliu’s Ifandhoo/c of Comnicvciai (tcof/mpktf (18811). 

The facts of riditical Geography will he found under 
the lieadiiigs of the dilTcreiit continents, countries, and 
I towii.s in this Km-yclopiedia. As authoritative works 
on the Kubiect (both general and political) may be 
iiicntioiicd Ueclus, (tcof/rajthir vnivcrftf//c (with ifci 
Fiiglish trflii'ilation); and Stanford’s Compendium of 
(wctiffroph/f and Travel, 

For the pur|)0.ses of gf‘Ographical discoveiy, oi the gco- 
i grajdiical knowledgn of variou.s parts of the earth, rcfereiico 
i must 'oe made to tin* article.s on continents and oceans, 
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and also to th« articles on Charts and Maps. Here only 
general reference can bo made to the progress of correct 
notions of the earth and, in connection therewith, of a 
general knowledge of the extent and furin of the earth’s 
sui*face. As the earliest efl'orts, within the historical 
period, to extend a knowledge of tlie earth’s surface 
began with the Mediterranean nations of antiquity, it is 
natural and right to start there, although in one sense 
exploration is coeval with humanity. 

The earliest definite idea formed of the earth by 
nations onierg^iiijif from a i)rinieval eoriditioii seems 
to have been that of a flat eireular disc, .snr- 
roiindeil on all sides by water, and eovennl by tlie 
heavens as with a canopy, in the centre i»f which 
their own land was supposed to lie situated. The 
Ph(eiiieians were the first people who communicated 
to other nations a knowledge of distant lands ; and, 
altliongh little is known as to tlie exact period and 
extent of their various discoveries, they had, before 
the age of Ifonier, navigated all ^larts of the Knxim*, 
anti penetrated heyoiid the limits of the ]Me4litei- 
raneaii into the Western Ocean ; ami they thus form 
the first link of the great chain of discovery which, 
‘2.)(K) years after their foundation of the cities of 
Tartessus ami Utica, was carried hy (^^lllndmsto 
the remote shores of America. llesidcs various 
settlements nearer home, these h<dd adventurers 
had foiimled colonies in Asia Minor about 1‘2(K) 
H.O. ; a eentnry hiter thev laid the fonmlafion of 
(Jades, Utica, and several other cities, which was 
followeil in the course of the 9tli cerntnry hy that 
of (-arthage, from whence new streams of colonisa- 
tion continued for several centuries to How to 
iiarts of the worhl liitherto unknown. 'Plie 
rluenicians, although less liighly gifted than the 
Egviitians, rank next to them in reganl to tlie 
inlfnenee which they exert<id on the progress of 
human thought and eiiilisation. Their know- 
ledge*. of mechanics, their early use of weights and 
measures, and, what was of still ^^realer importance, 
tlieir employment of an aluhahetical form of writing 
facilitated and coiifirmeu commercial intercourse 
among their own numerous colonies, and formed 
a bond of union which speedilv embraced all the 
civilised nations of Semitic ami iTcllciiic origin. So 
ifiiiid was the advance of geographical knowledge 
between the age of the Homeric poems (which may 
he reganled as representing the i<leas entertiuiied 
at the coinmencemeiit of the 9Mi centnrv n.c. ) and 
the time of Hesiod (800 n.c. ) that, wliile in the 
former the earth is snpnosed to resemble a Hat 
circular shiehl, surronmled by a rim of water 
spoken of as tlie parent of all other st reams, and 
tlie names of Asia and Europe are ajijilied only, the 
former to llio upper valley of tlie (’aysler, and 
tJie latter to (Jreece iiortli of Pelojioiinesus, Hesiod 
meiitious parts of Italy, Sicily, (Jaul, ami Spain, 
ami is ae([iiaiuted 'with tlie Scythians and with the 
Ethiopians of soulliern Africa. During the 7th 
century H.C. certain Pluenieians, under Hie natron- 
age of Neku or Neeho IT., king of Egyjd, niidertook 
a voyage of iliscovery, and are reporteil to have 
ciren 111 navigated Africa. Tliis expe«litioii is re- 
corded hy Herodotus, who relati's that it entered 
the Southern Ocean hy way of the Ued S<*a, ami 
after three years’ absence returned to Egypt by 
the Pillars of Hercules. The fact of an actual cir- 
cumnavigation of the African continent has been 
doubted, but the most convincing proof of its pr«»h- 
ability is aHbrdctl hy the observation which seemed 
incredible to Herodotus - viz. ‘that the mariners 
who sailed ronml Libya (from oast to west) had the 
sun on their right hand.’ The 7th ami Hth centnri(*s 
B.C. were memorable for the gn.*at a<lvance made in 
regard to the knowledge of tlie form and extent 
of the earth. Thales, and his Anaximander, 

reputed to have been the first to draw maps, ex- 
ploded many errors, and paved the way by their 
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observations for Hie attainment of a sonntler know- 
ledge. The logogranhers contributed at this period 
to the same end by the ilescriptions wliieli they gave 
of various jiarts of t’K%artli ; of these perhaps the 
most interesting to us is the narrative of the ( ’artha- 
giiiiaii Hiniilco, who dis covered the llritish Islands, 
iiieluding Hie (Estryninides, which he described as 
being a four months’ voyage from Tartessus. 

AVith Herodotus of Haliearnassiis ( horn 484 n.r.), 
wIki may he regard<»d as the father of g(*ograj»hy 
.as well as of histnry, a new era began in regard 
to geographical knowledge. Although his chief 
object was to record tlie struggles of the (Jreeks 
and Persians, he lias so iiiiiintely described the 
countries which he visited in his extensive travels 
(which covereil an area of more than 8U or 1700 
miles from east to and ‘24’ nr KiHO miles 

from north to south) that his History gives us a 
complete represt‘nlation of all that was known of 
the enrth's surface in Ids age. Tliis knowledge 
was extremely scanty. It was believed Hint the 
worhl was hounded to the south hy the I{e»l Sea or 
Indian Dcean, and to tlie west by Ihe^Allantic, 
while its eastern boundaries, allhoiigh ailmitted to 
he iindelined, wen* cniijectiived to he nearly identi- 
cal willi the limits of the I’crsiaii empire, and its 
northern terininatifin somewhere in the region of 
the amher-lands of the Ihiltic, whieh had liceii 
visited by Pluenicdan mariners, and with nhicb Hie 
people of Massilia (the modern Marseilles) ke]»t np 
constant int(*rcourse by way of (Jaul and (Icrniany. 
In the next century tin* achievemmits of Alexaiidm* 
tbetJreat tended materially to enlarge Hie bounds 
of linman knowledge, for wliile be carrietl bis arms 
to the banks of Hie Indus and Oxns, ami extendetl 
Ids eoiiijuests to northern ami eastern Asia, he 
at the same time jiromoted science, by semling 
expeditions to explore and survey the various pro- 
vinces widcli he subdued, and to make collections 
of all (hat was curious in regard to the organic and 
inorganic pro«lucts of the newly-visited districts; 
and liciice the victories of the Macedonian con- 
qiicror formetl a new era in jdiysical inquiry geiier- 
allv, tas well as in geographical iliscovcrv specially. 

SVhilc Alexnmler Mas opening the feast to Hie 
knoMdeilge of Mcstern nations, Pyllieas, an a«lvc*ii- 
liiroiis navigator of Massilia., condnct(*d an expedi- 
tion jMist S]»aiii ami (laid, Ihroiigh tlie (Muinnel, 
and round the east of England into the Northern 
Ocean. There, after six ilays' sailing, he, acconl- 
ing to some, reached Thule (conjectured to ho 
Icidand, although the actual locality is very un- 
eertain), hut according to the most comnetent in- 
terpreters of Hie story only heard of it. Ketiirning, 
he jiassed into Hie Ihiltic, M'here he heard of Hie 
Teutones and (Joths. Disi'oicrv Mas thus licing 
extended both in the north ami east into regions 
Mlio.se very (*xistenee had never been sus])ec(cd, or 
M'hich had hitherto been ri'garded as mere, chaotic 
Mastes, An important advance in gcograpliy Mas 
made hy Eratosthenes (horn 27H n.i^.)» "ho lirst 
used parallels of longitude and latitude, and 
constructed inajis on inallieimaiical principlrs. 
His M'ork on geogra]>hy is lost, ycl mc Icain 
from Strabo that he considered the Morld to he 
a .sidiere revolving M’ith its snrroumling atmo- 
s]»herc on one and the same axis, and having one 
centre; although the belief in Hie spherical form of 
the earth Mas .at the time conliiied to Hie learned 
foM'. He believed tliat only about one eighth of 
the earth's surface M’as inhabited, M hile Hie extreme 
points of bis balntable Morld M-ere Thule in tin; 
north, (’liina in the east, the Uiiinamoii Co,ast of 
Africa in the south, and the Prom. Sacrum ((_’ape 
St Vincent) in the M’est. During Hie interval be- 
tween the ages of Eratostliem*s and Strabo (horn 
GO n.c.) many voliiniiiions Morks on geogra])hy Mere 
compiled, M'hich have been eitlier M’lioIIy lost to us. 
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or only very partially i)rc'servecl in the rccoitls of 
later writers. Strabo’s ^reat work on ^eo^n-aphy, 
whieh is said to have bt‘en coin|M)sed when he w»is 
eighty yeai's of age, has considei*ed as a model 
of wfiat siifli works sliould be in regard to the 
methods of treating the sul>je<*t ; but, while his 
<h?scriptions of all the places luj has himself visited 
are interesting and instructive, he seems unduly to 
Iiave tlisc*arde<l the authority of preccMling writers. 

The wars and coni|m*sls of the Uonians had a 
most important bearing upon geography, since the 
practical genius of the Koman people ie»l them to 
the study of the material resources of every pro- 
vince and state brought under their sway ; and the 
greatest service was done to geographical know- 
ledge by the survey <if the empire, which was begun 
by Julius (’;csar, ami completed by Augustus. This 
Wk comprised a description and measurement of 
every province by the most (lelebrated geometricians , 
of tile <lay. Vliny ( born A.D. ), who lia<l travelled j 
in St>ain‘, (iaul, llermany, and Africa, Inus left us 
a compendium of the geograjdiical and physical 
science a»f his age in the four books of his 
Historia Xttfnntits wliich he dcA-otes to the sub- 
ject. He collected with imlefatigable imlustrv the 
information contained in the works of Sallust, 
Ciesar, and others, to which ho added the results 
of his own observations, without, however, dis- 
criminating between fact and iic.tion. The progress 
that ha<l been made sinc<‘ (’jcsar’s time in geo- 
graphical knowledge is evinced by Pliny’s notice 
of arctic regions ami of the Scamlinavian lands, 
and the accounts wliich he gives of Mount Athts, 
the course of the Niger, and of various settlements 
in dill'erent parts of Africa ; while his knowledge 
of Asia is more correct than that of any of his pro- 
<lecessors, for he correctly ailirms that (^ylon is 
an island, and not the comiiiencement of a new | 
eontinent, as had been generally suj»pose<l. 

The study of geography in ancient times may 
be said to have terminated wdth (,’. Ptolemy, who 
Hourislied in the middle of the 2d century of 
our era. 11 is work <m (Jeography, in eight books, 
which continued t<» he regarded as the most I 
jierfect system of the science through the dark ' 
and nihhile ages down to the ItJth ceiilury, gives | 
a tolerably correct account of tin* well-known i 
countries of the worhl, and <if the Mecliier- j 
raiiean, Kuxine, and Caspian, together with the 
rivers which fall into those seas ; hut it atided | 
little to the knowlcflgc of the north of Kur<»pc, or 
the extreme boundaries of Asia or Africa. Wt, j 
from Ids time till the Mth century, when the ; 
records of the travels of the Venetian Marco INdo i 
opened new lieMs of impiiry, the statements «)f I 
Ptolemy were never fpiestioncd, and even during ] 
the loth century it was only among a few German j 
scholars at Nuremherg that the strange actconnts i 
given of distant eastern lands by the Venetian 
traveller wc*re re(M‘iv<!d as trustw'orthy wheif* he 
<iith*red from Ptolemy. Marco l*olo had, how’cver, 
unfortunately made no astronomical observations, 
nor had he even recorded the length of the day at 
any place, and hence the Nuremherg geographers, 
who liad no certain data for estimating the extent 
of the count ric.s which he had Iravcrseil, were the 
means <jf propagating <M'ror.s which led to results 
that were destined ti) intliieiice the hi.story of iiian- 
kiml. For, taking Ptolemy’s tables as their 
)>asis, they incoriMirated on their glolics and maps 
the results of tlndr own rough estimates of the 
length of Mar(?o Polo’s days’ journeys, and they 
thus represented the continent of Asia as extend- 
ing across the I’jicilic, and having its eastern 
shores somewhere in tlie region of the Antilles. 
These erroneous calculations misleii ChrisUipher 
Columbus to the fal.se assumption that, hy sailing 
120' W., he w'ould reach the wealthy trading marts 


of (.^liina, and tlie result of this conviction was his 
entering upon that memorahJe expedition which 
terniinated in tlie discovery (in 1402) of the con- 
tinent of America. Although there can be no 
doubt that the American continent was visited in 
the 0th and lOth centuries by Northmen, the event 
reninined without inihience on the history of dis- 
covery, and cannot therefore detract from the 
claims of (^dnnihiis. This niomenluiis discovery, 
wdiich had been jirecctleil in 148U hy the exploration 
of the African coast lus far as the Cape of Go(k 1 
Hope (which w’a.s doubled by Vasco da Gama in 
1407), w^as followed hy a rai»i<l succession of dis- 
coveries. M'ithiii thirty years of the? date of 
the first voyage of Cfdiimhns the whole coast of 
America from Greenland to Cape Horn had been 
explored, the Pacific Ocean had been navigated, 
and the world circumnavigated hy Alagellan (q.v.) 
the coasts f)f eastern Africa, Arabia, i*ei*sia, and 
India hatl been visited l>y the Portuguese, and 
nnnierons islands in the Indian Ocean discovered. 

Tlie IGtli centurv was marked by coiilinned 
attempts, siieiressful and nnsnccessful, to extend 
the sjihere of oc<?anic discovery ; ami the desire 
ti» reach India hy a shorter route than those of 
the Cape of Good llope or Ca])e ilorii led to 
many attempts discover a north-west jiassage, 
which, though they signally failed in tlM*ir object, 
had the elfei't of very materially enlarging our 
knowlwlge of the arctic regions. 'J’lie expedi- 
tions of Willougliliy aiul Frobisher in ir>o8 a,nd 
loTG, of l)avis (loiSr»), Hudson (hi07), and IJaflin 
(IGHi), were the most imjiortaiit in their results 
tow'anls this end. The J7th ami 18th centuries 
gave a new turn to the stinly of geography, hy 
bringing other sciences to Uyir niion it, which, 
in their turn, derived elucidation from the e.\ten- 
sioii of geographical knowletlge ; ami it is to 
the aid derived from history, astronomy, and the 
physical and natural sciences tliat we ow'e the 
(!oiiipleteness w hich has chara(?teris(*d modern W’orks 
on geography. In the 17th century the Dutch, 
under Tasman and Van Diemen, made the Austral 
asiaii islands kiiowm to the civilised w'orld ; and in 
the latter half of the I8t!i century Ca]>tain C’ook 
(q.v.) extended the gr(‘iit oceanic explorations hy 
the discovery of New /eahiiid and many of the 
I’olynesian groujis, and hy proving the non-exist- 
ence of a ‘ gns'it Antandic continent,* stretching far 
north in the I’acilic. The antarctic lands w'cre first 
visited in 1810 hy Amc*rican, English, ami French 
expeditions, under their resjicetive conn Handel'S, 
Wilkes, IbisM, ami Dumont d'Erville. Polar ex- 
idoratioii, after having been for a time in aheyanoe, 
ha.s wdthin late years hei'ii vigorously ])rosecuted hy 
the United States and various Kurom?an countries; 
and in 1870-80 liaron Nordenskjold .succeeded for 
the first time in history in navigating the north- 
east passage round Furojie and Asia. Tn America 
the travels of HumVioldt, J^ewis and Clark, Frfv 
niont, and otliers, and the work of the United 
Statiis and Canadian Surveys, of the Argentine 
government explorers, and of railway pioneers, 
have done much to make ns accjuaiiited with broad 
general feature.s, but much remains to be done in 
rc'gard to special districts of central and southern 
America. In Asia numerous travellers, geographeis, 
and naturalists, combined w'ith the exiiediiions of 
Kiissian armies, and explorers like the fate General 
j Prejevalsky, have contrihuted to render our know 
ledge precise and certain in respect to a great 
iiartof the continent, whose natural characteristics 
nave been more especially rejiresented hy the great 
pliysicist Hitter ; wliile we owe a large debt of 
gratitude to the Jesuit missionaries, wdiose in- 
defatigable zeal has furnished us with^ a rich mass 
of information in regard to minor details of Asiatic 
life and nature, nor must the work of the Indian 
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Survey and its European and native explorers be 
forgotten. In Africa much liglit has been thrown 
on the character and condition of the African 
continent by many of its greatest explorei*s — as 
Bruce, Park, (/lapuerton, the Laiidere, Burton, 
Speke, Barth^ Vogel, Livingstone, ('aiiieron, Stan- 
ley, Thomson, Schweinfurth, Nachtigal, Junker, 
and Kmiii Pasha; General (Gordon and his sub- 
ordinate otticers ; the Krcnch in Senegambia funl on 
the Upper Niger.; Wissniann and Pogge, and other 
officers of the (kingo Free State ; German explorers 
in east and central Afiica, ami tlie niissionaries 
of various denominations. In Australia, although 
much still rcmaiiis to be done, the obscurity which 
hun^ over the interior has been to a great extent 
diminished by the explorations of Sturt, Eyre, 
Leichhardt, ami the brothers (Jregory ; ami still 
more by tlic higlily imimrtant labours of Burke 
and Wills, who iii 1800 crosscul the Australian 
continent from Med bourne to Garjientaria. The 
establishment in 187‘2 of a telegraph line from 
Adelaide to Port Darwin right fic.ross the continent, 
and the maintenance of stations along the line, 
formed an admiralile base for further e\])loration. 
Giles, Warlmrton, and Forrest force«l their way in 
nearly parallel lines to the west coast. The labours 
of these and <»ther explorers indicate that much of 
the continent of Australia, though often covereil 
with dense growth of spinifex, acacia, and eucalyp- 
tus, is not available for colonisation by Europeans. 

The government surveys of the varioiis European 
countri('s, of tin* llritish possessions, and of other 
civilisetl states have not otily a(hled to a detailed 
knowhslge of the face of the earth, but given us 
more jirecise ideas of its shape. Again, various 
dee])-sea ex ]doring expeditions of recent years, the 
chief among which was t hat sent out by the English 
government in the ChalUmj'i' have added 

greatly to our knowledge of the geography of the 
oceans. 

The progress of recent discovery has been aided 
by the encouragement given to exploralhm by the 
governments of dilliuent countries, ami by the 
cllbrts of the numerous g(‘ographical societies, of 
which there are now oven* one hundred ; while the 
constantly increasing mass <»f information collected 
by scientilic explorers is rapidly dilVusing correct 
inforiiiatioii in regjird to distant regions. 

On the .subject of *:eoi;ra])hic.al discovtuy, the following 
works may be ctiiisultcd with iulviiiitage : Bunhnry’s 
Iliatorit of Amit at (jcotjrafthu Vivien do Sainttv 

Martin’s Hisloire de oVo///*(i/V//c ; Kiepert’s Mannul of 
Ancient t»Vo»/n//>/t// (1881 j ; <U 0(nnjcaphie Uniccr- 

stiie, by Mai to llrun ; lluinbohlt’s crit. de Vllist. de 
la Gt'oyraphic, and the Coshwa; Hitter’s Axien; Kloodcn’s 
Erdkande. ; Rcclus, Nuuvelie (r^oijcapliic (/nUrrmllc : 

Compendium of (hotjraphii nud Tntcety based 
oil Hell wald; H. F. Tozer, A History of Aucicut (ieoyrophy 
(18*.)7); C. U. Beazley, The Dnu'n of Modtrn thoyraphy 
(1807). And see JVtcnnann’s JfilleifimyuL, the Proc, 
Jtoy. (Jeog. itoc., and the (i copra pkisches JaUrbuclC 

IsCOlo^y (Gr. yc, ‘the earth;’ /m/o.v, ‘a dis- 
course’) is the science of the earth — that science, 
namely, which has for its object the study of the 
various constituents of the earth’s crust,' with a 
view to discover how those materials have Ijcen 
aggregated and caused to assume the ajijiearances 
which they now ])resent. Geology, in snort, is an 
inquiry into the history and development of the 
earth’s crust, and of the .several floras and faunas 
which have successively clothed and peopled it 
surface. As a science geology is comparatively 
young, although it can hardly be doubted that 
from a very early neriod the phenomena with 
which it deals must nave claimed some attention. 
It is ea.sy, indeed, to trace in old mythologies and 
legentls the influence of the geological features 
of the land upon the human imagination. Volcanic 


eruptions, earthquakes, avalanches, and landslips, 
the havoc of torrential waters, and the destructive 
action of waves and breakers liave unquestionably 
left their im])ress uj.oif^’^.he superstitions and beliefs 
of all primitive peoples. One may believe that 
many of the remarkable scientific premonitions 
which are met with in oriental cosmogonies and 
tJie early writings of the Greeks may liave been 
sugge.sted by geological jdienomeiia. The occur- 
rence of .sca-shells in the rocks of mountains and 
regions far removed from the sea may well have 
given rise to the orimital belief in the alternate 
destruction ami renovation of the world. Dytha- 
goras and Strabo both recognised that changes had 
taken place on the surface of the earth, but neither 
app(»ars to have got beyond the oh.servation of a 
few obvious ]»henomena- -their ext)laiiatioiis of 
which are hardly (uititlcd to be c<insidered more 
than vague guesses. It is not until we reach the 
close of the loth century that '\c innl geological 
))henoiiiena attracting llu? attention of competent 
ob.servers. With the investigations of the cele- 
brated painter, Leonardo da Vinci, togtgher with 
those of Fracastoro, a new ilepartiin? was taken. 
The numerous fossil .shells discovered in engineer 
ing opcM'ations were ai»pealed to b^* Hkmu as evidence 
of former geographical changes— their method of 
reasoning Ixiing consistent .‘ind logical. I’lifortii- 
nately it did m)t convimie either their conteni- 

I )oraries or immediate successors — some of* whom 
leld the extra(n*dinary view that shells ami other 
fossil organic remains were not really what they 
ajipeared to he, but the result of a plastic force 
which had somehow fashiom‘d them in the bowels 
of the earth. Fossils >verc further suppo.sod to be 
the results of the fermentation of fatty matter, or 
of terrestrial exhalations, or of the influence of the 
heavenly bodies, or, finally, to he simply earthy 
concretio!is or s[H)rts of nature. Others, liowever, 
while maintaining that fossils were in truth the 
relics of formerly living cri'atures, held the o])inlou 
that all these had been buried at the time of the 
Xoacdiian delugt*. 'I’his controv(*rsy lasted for more 
than a hundred years, biit long after tln‘. true 
character of fossils ha.d become generally admitted 
their entombment in the strata continued to be 
attributed to the, action of the deluge. 'I’his belief 
]nevailed through the 17th and iSth centurie.s, and 
j sadly interfered with the growth of get)logy ; the 
j prolongcfl infancy of w hich must be largely attrib- 
1 uted to its inllucm*e. Sreno, a Dane, w'lio lived 
j in Italy in the inhhlle of the 17th century, would 
I appear to have b»*(*n the first to observe a sjiccession 
• in the strata. Hitherto stratiiied rocks had not 
I been diU’erentiated ; they were all lumped together 
as repre.sej)ting the tumultuous d(q)osits of the 
Noachian deluge. Steno, lunvever, distinguished 
between marine and fresh-watiu* formations, and 
sliow’ed that there were rocks older than the fossili- 
ferous strata in which no o?*ganic remains occurred. 
Nevertheless, this clear-sighted observer could not 
free hiin.self from the fa.shionable hypotheses of his 
day. While a belief in the univer.sality of the 
NtMichian deluge was prevalent, many strange 
‘theories of the earth,’ sm-h as that by Bishop 
Burnet, .saw the light. The.se showed not only 
how' the W'orld had been evolved out of chaos, how 
it fare«l before, during, and after the <leluge, but in 
W'hat precise manner it was eventually to be wound 
up anil (consumed. The * theories ’ referred to diflere<l 
in detail, but their imaginative authors agreed in 
the nothin of an interior aby.ss, whence at the time 
of the Noachian catastrojdie the waters rushed, 
breaking up and bursting through the crust of the 
earth to cover its surface, and whither, after the 
deluge, they returned again. 

Leibnitz (1080) projiosed the bold theory that 
the earth was originally in a molten state, and that 
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tln^ primary rocks wore formed by tlie cooling of 
tiie surface, wliicli also produced the primeval 
ocean by condensiii^^ the surrounding va]M>iu*s. 
The sediiuontarv stnita rcsAlled fnirii the snlisiding 
of the waters wliicli biul been put in motion by the 
collapse of the crust on the contracting nucleus. 
The process was several times repeateil until at 
la.st equilibrium was establisbeil. 

Hooke (ItiSS) and Kay (ItilK)) consideretl the 
essential condition of the globe to be one of ebange, 
and tliat the forces now in action would, if allowetl ^ 
sullieient time, produce changes as great as those j 
of geological date. In Italy, Vallisneri (1720), 
La/./€aro Moro (1740), and bis illustrator, Cirillo ; 
Generelli, taught that there bad been depressicuis i 
of the land, iluring which marine fossiliferoiis strata 
were ilenosited, and that subseouently the sea- 
bottoin bad been elevated by tlie subterranean 
force>, and i^onverteil iiitti dry laml. Mt»ro main- • 
taine<l the inip<»ssibility of the whole earth liaN ing | 
been covered by the waters of the sea up to the toi»s 
of the highest nmnntains. The continents, be 
said, bsvtl been nplieaved, and the fractures and 
tlislocations of the strata were ])ointed to in eon- 
lirniation of this view. (lenerelli insisted upon the • 
gradual degra<lation of the land by running water, ! 
and held that the waste was so great that event- 
ually the mountains must be washed down to the 
.sea. This im^vitabb* degradation of the surface, 
howev(‘r, would be counterbalanced, be inferred, by 
elevation of the laml elsewhere. Kut as Italian 
geob>gists. in common with those of other count rie> 
believed that the worbl was only some tiOOt) years 
old, Moro ami (lenerelli found some dillicnlty in 
explaining Imw so many thousands of feet of strata 
could have been ace\imulated within the limited 
period allowe<l by the ortbodtix chronology. Tbi‘y 
.suggesteti, tlierelore, that the materials entering 
ill!*) the formation of the strata had been largely 
derive«l from volcanic eruptions. 

Kveiitually tin* more? a<lvanc(*d views held in 
Italy sprea<l into Krance, (Jermany, and England. 
Kiitfon (1740), by the publication of his Thrarif of 
the. Knrth, evtiked a spirit of inquiry in Kranccj ; 
Lehmann (177»ti), Fuclisel (17(32), and others in 
( lermany <lul much to establish m<»re correct methotls 
if observation and interjiretation of geologi«*al 

I ihenoimma than had hitherto prevailed ; while in 
England a <listim*t ailvam-ii was made by Michell 
( 1700) in his essay on the (’ause and riienomena of 
Earthquakes. The next ntinie that comes into pro- 
minence is that of Werner, professor of Mimualogy 
at Freilinrg in Saxony (177o). This celebrated 
writer framed a clas>irK*ation or system of the rocks 
of the Harz Mountains, in the order <»f their 
succession, and consequently in tlnit of their for- 
mation, and maintained that this order would he 
hmml to ]irevail generally throughout the world. 
W(*rner's classilieation has ]iroved inadequate, and 
i?ve?i in many resjiects erromsms. Nevertheless, to 
him belongs the go’eat merit of having brought into 
prominence a deliriitc principle in the con.struetion 
of the earth's crust, and fi jirecise method of geo- 
logical investigation. 'Phis discovery of the fact 
that strata occur in a certain order of superposition 
h;i.d been anticipated by several Italian geologists, 
and by Ltdimanu in (Germany, but Werner's fame 
as a brilliant investigator and attractive teacher 
iiversliadowe.d ami eclipsed the most of his pre- 
decessors. in some respects the views of this 
eminent man were retrograde. He maintained, for 
exainjile, that his ‘formations’ >\ere universal, and 
had been ])reci])itate«l over the whole earth in 
succession, from a common menstriiiiiii or chaotic 
lluid. The i^^neims rocks, according to him, wi?re 
chemical precipitates from water; he believed that 
no volcanoes existful in the c‘arlier ages of the world, 
but that volcanic action was exclusively of modern 


date. Vet the true nature of igneous rocks hud 
already been reeogniseil in Italy, Franco, England, 
and Ciermany. With the publication of Werner’s 
views on this subject a gieat controversy began, 
which was carried on with an acrimony that 
is now haril to realise. 'Phose who upheld the 
igneous origin of such rocks as basalt were styled 
Vulcanists, while those who followed Werner 
became known as Neptunists. The great a])ostle 
of Vulcanisiii in llritaiii was James Hutton (17H8). 
He not only insisted upon the igneous nature 
of basalt rocks but demonstrated in the field 
that granite likewise was of igneous origin. 
This philosophical thinker deprecated the Cialling- 
in of hy]u)thetical causes to explain geological 
phenomena. The only agemts of ebange, acconling 
ti) him, were those which are now at work in 
modifying the earth’s crust. The past, therefore, 
was to ht*. interprettMl through the present. It was 
only through our kiiowletlge of the methods em- 
ployed by nature in eariyiiig on her operations in 
our own day that we could hope to interpret the 
record of the rocks. The Hnttonian theory was 
fortunate in having for its expounder John l*hiy- 
fair, whose famous I/itfsf rations (1802) has long 
been hehl in the highest esteem, and is still 
.studied by geologists. Another friend ami dis- 
ciple of Hutton, Sir J. Hall, became the founder 
of experimental geology, ami tlid mneli towards 
the establishment of the cardinal doctrines of Ids 
teacher. Hutton’s ohservatitms were eoiiliiied to 
Scotland, in which fossiliferoiis strata lare not 
]>rominenily develojied. It was the igneous masses 
- the enimpled and shattered rocks of monntuin 
and glen and sea-(‘oast, and the never-ahsont 
evhlene<.‘ of denmhition ami ilecav that fascinated 
him. He saw ‘the ruins of an older worhl in the 
]uesentslnicture of tlieglolx*,’ hut he knew nothing 
of that long succi'ssion of mined worlds, each 
cliaraeterised by its own life- forms, with which 
! William Smith (1700) was shortly to asttinish geo- 
logists. This able investigator alone and unaided 
had exjilored all England on foot, and snciTcdei' 
in completing a geological map of the eouirtry on 
which the strata were for the lirst time delincateil 
and thrown into natural divisions. His views as to 
j the law of superposition among strata were arrived 
I at indei»emlently of Werner, ami he was the lirst 
to point out how each rock-gronj) was distingviished 
by its own ]ieciiliar fos.sils. Hence Smith is justly 
eiititletl to he callcMl the founder of historical or 
stratigraphical geology. Since then the progress 
of geology has been rujdd. Fossils wliieli at lirst 
were valued chielly tas marks by whieli one forma- 
tion conhl he distinguished from another hy-and- 
hy claimed fuller attention— the classic researches 
of (’iivier in the Faris basin forming a great ej»oeh 
in I’aheontology (ipv.), or the stmly of fossil organic 
remains. 

In elosirig these remarks on the history of the 
geological sciences, it would he unjust to omit 
the name of LyelJ, whose gieat Prinriples of 
(ifolotjfi (18J()-JJ) ilid in valuable service. Ilis 
labours were based on those of Hutton ami Play- 
fair, hut he carried out their doiftriiies furtlier in 
some tlirections than either of these geologists were 
prepared to go, while in other directions he did not 
a<lvaiiee so far. Kefore the apjiearance of J^yell’s 
well-known work, the Hnttonian ])hiloso])hy had 
conspicuously triumphed, hut geologists were still 
prone to account for what appeared to he ‘breaks 
in the succession ’ by the hyjiothesis of vast catas- 
trophes. 'I’liey conceived tlie possibility of worJd- 
wi<le destruction of floras and faunas, and tlie 
sudden introduction or creation of new forms of 
life, after the forces of nature had sunk into re- 
pose. The full meaning of denudation had not as 
yet been generally appreciated, and suhterraiiean 
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action was still frequently appealed to in exi>lana- 
tion of oro^rajdiic features which are now reeoy- 
iiised to be the work of epigene action. Such views 
gained for their upholders the name *jf Cataclys- 
inists or (Jatastroi)hists. Lycdl’s main idea that the 
present is the .type <»f all preceiling ages, so far iis 
these are reveale«l hy tlie fossiliferoiis strata, luis 
gained for liis school the title of Uniformitarian. 
But within recent years many of his disciides liave 
departed somewhat from the teacliiiig of their 
master, and maintain that the operations of 
nature have heen the same in ////r/, hut not neces* 
sarily in deijrcr. The impulse given to the advance 
of biological science by the ])ublication of the Oriijin 
of Specir.it ( 1859) has also allected g<iology, and iiot 
on its paheontological side alone. In the depart- 
ments of physical and strcatigraphical geology one 
may note a larger and broader metlnsl of treatment 
since the appearance of Darwin's famous work — the 
dominant tone in geological literature at present 
being rather evolutional than uniformitarian in the 
narrow sense. Another distinguishing feature i>f 
geological soienct* in our day is the gnuit attention 
>ai<l to Petrography (<i.v.), the study of which ha<l 
alien into comparative neglect in this country for 
many years. lnt(*rest in it, however, was revived by 
Dr Sorby, who shoW(Ml how much might be learneil 
by examining thin slices of nicks and minerals 
under the microsctijM'. The introduclitm of the 
microscope into jietnigranhieal investigation ha.s 
thus ouenod up a witle and novel lield of inquiry, 
from tlie assiduous cultivation of which much may 
be expectetl. 

It may be interest ing to point out cas shortly as 
jiossible the ord(*r of devtdopnient of the geological 
sciences. Unquestionably the earliest to take 
sha]>e was Mimnilwfti- a work on <lescriptive 
mineralogy by Agricola having ajineared in 1540. 
Ill fact, several complete, treatises liad been jmb- 
lisheil before the mhhlle of the 18th century. 
(icoijnoitt/^ or the stml^V of the various rocks of 
which the earth’s crust is comjiosed without .sjiecial 
reference to the mode of their arrangeimuit, was 
the kind of geohigy which chielly occujded the 
attention of the earliest investigators. 'lIio term 
is now practically disused, and in its place we 
hav(? PcirtHfrapInj. When employed by modern 
writers it bas usually a wiiler signiiication (see 
Gkounosy). StruHunil dcoiofjjf, or the mode 
in which rocks are built up in the earth’s crust, 
next began to e<ime into prominence, ainl Pt/ntun- 
ical Ueohnjy^ or the study of causes now in action 
.soon followetl — the system advoccated by Hutton 
and Playfair being that which has gained general 
acceptance. Thereafter followed Experimental 
(icofotji/, of which Hall was the father. Although 
some jirogress luul been made by Uehnicann, Fuchsel, 
and Werner in the method of determining the 
suc(?essiou of strata and of groutdng these in 
chronological order, yet Historical or Stratir/raph- 
iral GeAtioenj can hardly be said to have existed 
as a science before the date of William Smith's 
classical researches. Pahvontoloipj is of still more 
recent origin, the names of Cuvier, Lamarck, and 
Brongniart being consjucuous among its earlie.st 
ex]M)neiits. 

A brief outline may now be given of the various 
denartments of geology, properly so called. 

DYNAMICAL (iKOLiKiY. — ^’riie iiUKlern system of 
geology is based on the jirinciple that the pa.st is 
to be interpreted through the present. In oilier 
words, the geologist believes in the constancy of 
nature, and that by studying the etTects produced 
by the aedion of her various agents in the pre,sent 
he will be able to interjiret the records of such 
action in the past. The study of sucli natural 
operations constitutes dynanimtl tjeoloffy. 

The various forms of energy from which geo- 


logical changes arise be divideil into two 

series — viz. hypof/enc ((ctimVimX rpiqene action. 

Hypoyene Action . — Under this iieail come the 
changes which are induw.Ml by the internal heat of 
the earth, those changes, namely, that are in pro- 
gress lieneath the earth's surface. In this category 
are included volcanoes and volcanic action, volcanic 
products, ami the chemical and mechanical changes 
which are superinduced in .such products and upon 
the rock-masses with which these come into contact 
during volcanic eruptions (see \'oi.(’ANOKS). Lava 
(q.v. )and Tuiriu.v.) are studied as regards their 
composition, texture, and structure, while the man- 
ner ill which these ami other volcanic ])roducts are 
built up is likewise investigated. All this is done 
with a view to comparing such volcanic, jnoducts 
with similar crystalline ami fragouental rocks which 
occur in regions where volcanic action may have 
become quite exiincl. Another most important 
set of hypogene phenomena are im-i einenls of the 
earth's crust. See' E.\itTHgi:AKi:s, UriiEAVAL, 
j BkAIUIES (llATSKD), SrUMAIMNE KoUESTS. 

Kpiyene action has nd’erence to those tolerations 
th.at alleet mainly the superlicial porlitui of the 
earth's stirfata*. 'I'he epigene agents art? the atmo- 
sphere, rain, brooks and rivers, ice, the .sea, find 
j life. The ellects of atiimsphcric action are seen 
the general disintegratitui of rot‘ks, the formation 
I of Soil (q.v.), and the accumulalion of dust and sand 
(see Deikt ). In the dillusi»»n of life over the globe, 
wind has also no doubt played in all ages an 
important part. Bain, again, charged with the 
carbonic acid, tkc..^ which it absorbs from the iitmo- 
sphere and vegetable soil, acts ehemicjilly upon 
rocks — all of which are more or less permeatde. 
Much rock-disintegration is thus induced, the 
‘ weatheretl ’ materials being ilispersed or accumu- 
lated locally by the mechanical fiction of the rf»in. 
The chemicfil action of ifiin is not conlincfl to the 
surface of the ground, for much Wfiter lilters down 
through natural cracks, tissiires, Ac., and is thus 
enabled to soak into the rocks fit all deidhs. The 
iimlerground water which is not absorned in the 
interstitial jiores of rocks rises evontinilly, and is 
discharged at the surface ;is Springs (q.v.), which 
are more or less im])regmited with «lissolved mineral 
imitter abstracted from below. These springs fire 
either ctdd or thermal, find ctmstfint or inter- 
mittent. In some volcanic regions the water 
1 ctunes to the .surface iii eru]»tive fountains (see 
I (lEV.sKU)* The destructive action of such umler- 
! groiiinl waters is seen in the excfLVfition of efive.s, 

I tunnels, and other subterrfinefin jmssages (see 
(\\VK), and in the profluction f»f Lfindslips (q.v.) 
and rock-ffills ; while their rejiroductive action is 
familiiirly illustrated by tin? formation of Stal- 
actites and Stahigmites (q.v.), and the aceuniula- 
tion of gn*fit nitasses and sheets of siliceous Sinter 
and Calcareous Tufa (tpv.). Brooks and rivers 
act as potent agents of chfingo. By means of 
the tletritus whicli they sweep filong or cfirry in 
susjiension, they rub, grind, tand erode the ro(?ks 
over which they How, and thus in time ravines 
and valleys have been exeavfited. The eroded 
materials fire constfintly tnivelling from higher to 
lower levels until they come to rest in Ifikcs or the 
sea. Hence lakes and the sea in many places are 
l»eing gradually silted u]) — the growth of Deltas ( q.v.) 
being one of tlie most notiible ev hlenees of ciiigeiie 
I action. The action of rain and running Wfiter is 
greatly aided by frost, which is a jiowerful tlisiii- 
te*^rfitor of rock.s. Water freezes as well in the 
minute jiores of rocks as in the li.ssurc.s by which 
rocks are traversed, and thus when thaw ensues tlie 
loosenetl grains and i»articles are ready to he carried 
away by wind, rain, and melting snow ; while dis- 
jointed’ blocks, Ac. may fall asunder and topple 
from clilVs or roll down steep slopes. In regions of 
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norcTinial snow-fields flie avalanche and the fjlacier 
likewise act as important dennders of the surface, 
and transportci*s of rock-del»ris from higlier to lower 
levels (see Avalanchks^' (iLACiERs, ik>ULi>KR- 
CLAV, iV:c.). Airain, in certain latitudes lake and 
river ice are consjiicuous a;;ents of change — actin<; 
especially as rafts for the transport of stones an<l 
deoris (see Anchor k'K). Thus the whole surface 
of the himl from the highest mountains down to 
the sea is hein*; ^ra<luallv dc;^raded or lowered by 
tlie combined action of many epi;,^ene a«rent.s. 
There is a continual and universal disintepfration 
of rocks ;jroint; on, and a no less continual transport 
of material ami huildin;; up of this into new forma- 
tions. Alluvial thils and terraces, deltas, &c. may 
be cited as ])romiuont examples of the se<limentary 
series of modern accnmnlations, while the chemical 
series is well repn*sented by the calcareous forma- 
tions of spriyfjs and brooks, and the j>re<;ipitaiions 
of common salt, sulphate of lime, »}vc., wbich are 
takiii;,^ place in saline l;«kcs (see Lakes). 

The sea as a "colo^dcal a^^^ent. acts in tlirce ways : 
it eroilc^: rocks, ami transports and acciimnlatc 
sediment. The work of erosion is confined for the 
most part to tliat iiiarpnal belt within wbicb 
waves ami breakers work. Tliese by means of tin* 
shore detritus batter ami undermine clifVs, and 
cause them ;'iadually lo recede, and hence the sea ! 
may be said to act like a j^reat horizontal saw. I 
The TnateriJils hron^jfht down by rivers or <letacbed | 
from the shore by the action of the sea itself j 
arc disirilaited by currents <iver the sea-tloor, the 
coarser detritus gatlicrin;.? in shallow water, while | 
the liner sediment is swept out to j^reater depths 
and sjivead over widen* areas. Sucli teiTi«feiious 
materials extend out.^^a^<ls from the slio?*e to a 
distance of dO to 3(K) miles, aiul to dejUlis of 'itKfO | 
feet or more. They are conlinod, tliercfore, to 
a comparatively narrow bell of the sea iMittoiii. 
Over the ahysmal depths of the sea, the only 
accnmnlations in pro;rre.ss are organic ooze and . 
peculiar red clay Mliich is believed t<» he the n'sult ! 
of the chemical action of sea-water on jumlucts of j 
volcanic ori;^nn (see Auysmai, .At'crMirL VTlONs). 
Now and aj^ain, stoin*s and debris may be carried 
out to sea by iceber<js and dropped beyoml the zom 
of terrijieiious sedimentation. Similarly, rock-frao- 
nients enlanjiled in tin* roots of trees or buoyed up 
l>y seaweeds may now and a^jain come to rest in 
abysmal re^diuis. Iteff*reiice has Ikm'U made to the 
^jeolo^fical action of the ice of Jakes ami rivers, hut 
tlie iccl>er;,'s and icc rafts of lii;^h latitinh’'< must 
not be omitted. Much rock-debris is distributed 
by such aj;;encies over the sea-bottom, detached 
fraLcmeiits of the ‘ i<*e foot’ (see Ice, vol. vi., p. 59) 
l>eino the most notable eaniers of stones. 

The action of ])lants and animals is not ignored 
liy ;^(?olo;,dsts. Plants aid in the disiiite^o’ation 
ami rn]»tuie of rocks by means of tbeir roots and 
the or.i^anic acids derived from tliem dnrin»^ decay. 
Jiocks aie drilled carol ])ored ))y some kinds of 
marine undlnscs, annelids, ccbiiii, »and sponges, 
ami are ihiis weakemsl and more re.adily yiedd to the 
action of waves and Incakers. Liirrowin;' animals 
also brin ;4 about eban^^cs, tbe comimiii earthworm 
tsMuo an etlicju'ions a^^ent in the, foniiation of 
soil (‘^ee K\RTnwuirM;. Plants occasionally act 
as conservative a; 4 «‘nts, as in the fixing of blown 
sands (sec* I)i;nes), and in protecting tbe hanks of 
hik(*s ;iu(h rivers. Apcairi, forests, by cqnalisin^^ anrl 
re^Milatin;^ tlie (low of the water of pn*(‘ipitation, 
prevent tlie destruction of soils and subsf»ils by 
torrential actiiiri. In some rej^ions also the rocks 
aloii^ a se.'ishore are peart ially jwotected from tbe 
waves by seawi^ed, spon;/es, z<M)pbytes, and p-c- 
jeariouH molluscs. Amongst formations of organic 
ori^jin may be mentionc<l soil (in ji.art), ]ioat-bo*;s, 
morasses, man';rovc-swam\>s, boj;-iron ore, \’e. 


Some calcareous al^te also form considerable beds, 
as amon^j tlje reefs of the Plorida seas ; while certain 
niai'sh-lovin" and fresh-water plants liave the power 
of ahstractin^j carbonate of lime from water and 
ciicrnstin;,^ lliemselves therewith. Thick masses of 
calc-tufa have* orij^dnatod in this way. The organic 
oozes of the deej) seas are good examples of de- 
posits formed of the exnvia? of minute pelagic 
organisms; and the great coral-reefs (see (;()RAL) 
of the warmer oceans are still further evidence of 
the importance of life in the production of new 
formations. Such are. some of the aocnmiihitions 
wliieh are almost wholly composed of organic debris ; 
but animals .ami ])lants contribute to the gniwth 
of many other d«.*posits. The marine temgenons 
formations are eharged more or less ahundanily 
with the relics of animal and plant life; nor are 
similar i*emains wanting in the, alluvial deposits of 
rivoi*s ami lakes. 

PE'J'mir.oov. — From the study of causes now in 
action the geologist learns that many of the 
rocks, with whieli every one, wlu?thcr observant or 
not., necessarily makes some acfpiaintance, are of 
the same character e]ug<;ne and hypogeiie pro- 
ducts. For a i>articnlar account of the rocks them- 
selves, I’KTRocRARiiY aiid the articles therein cited 
may be consulted ; bcrc .all iliatcan be attempted is 
to ])oint out very brielly bf>w far a knowledge of 
formations now in progress enables us to exjdain 
tbe n.at lire ami origin of rocks. 

(1) /fjHfottfi /iW.x- In (ireat Ibitain and other 
countries where at present there is no volcanic action 
we meet with varnuis g]as.sy rocks, such as pitch- 
stonc ami obsidian, will) senii-crystalline rocks, fis 
trachyte, jtbonolite, liparite, amlesiti.*, basalt, &'C., 
with crystalline rocks, such as ceit.ain dolerites, 
ami will) fragmental rocks, like tntV and agglo- 
merate, wbicb in every essential particular resemble 
the prod nets of niodem volcauoe.s. Ihit, as might 
have been exi>ect(*d, tbe, older igneous rocks are 
often more or Jess altered, sucli alteration bavin.^ 
lieen superinduced liy tbe cliemical action of percolat- 
ing waters, by juessnre, by crnsliing, or oy these 
.and other causes combined. There is a class of 
ciastalline rt)cks, however, which, alibough they 
consist of tb(* same mineral ingredients as occur in 
many igneous rocks, yet <lill'cr so materially in 
ebaracter from lavas that go«dogiHts are warranted 
in believing that they cojihl not have been con- 
solidaleil at *)r near the surface of the earth. This 
I'lass is reiu-esented by such rocks as granite, 
syenite, gabbro, and certsiin cUorites, dolerites, 
jpiartz-porpbyries, iVe. A study of these rocks under 
*ilie inicros<*ope and in tbe field as rock-masses leads 
to tbe belief tliat they are indeed of igneous origin, 
but have cooled ami cnnsoliilated at some deptli in 
the earth’s crust, tbeir appearcance at tbe surface 
being due to subserpient uonudation. Tims two 
classes of igneous rocks art? recoguisetl- -viz. rol‘ 
cfnrir or su]ierficial, nml jt/ttfuHir, or tleep-sCcated. 

(2) JJrnraftre Jitor/tn. - - \ ' m\vr this liead are 
included all the protbicts of cj»igene action. They 
are tt?rmed derimlivc inasmuch as most of them 
arc comi)o.setl of materials wbicJi liave been derived 
from pre-existing nicks by the chemical or mechan- 
ical action of epigene agents, wiiile others are 
matle up of organic debris. They may be ronglily 
classiiied as folltiws : 

J^Idrhnnh'alty- formed llochs, — Those consist of 
fragmental iiiaterials. They are grannhir non- 
ciystalline aggregates, the constituent ingredients 
of which may l»e angular or roiimltJtl in form, and 
may or may not be arranged in layers. They 
ctuisisl of (o) Eolktn w A er ml rocks, such as blown 
sand (dunes) and diist-dciwwits. Tbe products of 
the ‘ weathering ’ actitm of the atmosphere, sucli as 
rnck-debris (breccia), certain clays, &c., are also 
in part of colian origin. (6) SedhucMtary rocks. 
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conirlomcrate, breccia (in part), saniKstime, 
graywacke, various clays, mudstones, shales, iVrc. 
(c) ^r/cec/'a/ rocks, as rock-debris, erratics, nioraincts, 
boulder-clay, &c. 

Cheniii'.nlhf formed HovJcs.—Thu rocks included 
under this subdivision are soinetimes earthy in 
cJiaracter, but more fieoiicntly show a crystalline 
or compact sub-crystalline texture. Among tlie 
more typical kinds are kaolin and various other 
clays, stalactites and stalagmites, calc- tufa and 
its varieties, geyserite (siliceous sinter), rock-salt, 
dolomite, gyj>sum, flint, chert, various ironstones, 
iSfc. 

Orgmiicalhf derirrA rocLs are made up of the 
relics of animal ami plant life. They include a 
great variety of limestones, diatom-cafth (lri}joli). 
Hint (ill part), varicnis pbosjibatic deposits, peat, 
lignite, coal, antbraidlo, oil-slialc, various iron ores, 
Ac. 

No bard and fast line can Imj drawn between 
the older and younger products of t^jiigene action. 
Jt is obvious tiiat conglomerate and sandstone are 
merely eomoacLed gravel and sand ; breccia is only 
consol ill ate* I rock-ilcbris ; while lignite and coal arc 
simply vegetable matter more or less mineralised. 
The thick fossilifcrous liiiiestoncs of the earth's 
crust are paralleled by tlie coral-reefs and organic 
oo/es of existing oceans, and have evidently bml a 
similar origin. Every derivative rock, indeed, can 
be coiiijtare«l with a like product of modern epigene 
action. 'I'lio older juodiicts, it is true, are most 
fre<|ueii1Iy solidified, while the younger arc ofteiicr 
more or h'ss incoherent and unconsolidated. But 
this din'erence is not essential, and is only what 
miglit have bc(Mi ex})C(!t(Ml. Tlie ohler products 
have for a long time been exjxised to the action of 
percolating water. In many cases they have been 
Hubjected to the influence of subterranean beat and 
enormous pressure, and wo need not wonder, there- 
fore, that tliey should have acouinsl a more or les? 
indurated character. But solhlificathm docs not 
invariably cliaraefcu ise the ohler ]»ro(lucts, nor are 
moilerii accumulations always iiicoliereut. There 
are indurat(*d conglomcraf.es and sandstones of very 
recent formation, and smiie modern coral rock is lis 
hard and comjaict as tlie ohler limestones. Hence 
the term rock is aiijilied to all the ]»ro»lucts of 
epigene and hypogeiie action alike, whether the 
material so designated l)e yiidding, as clay and peat 
and blowing saml, or banl and resisting, as con- 
glomerate, limestone, or granite. 

( 3) Mckimorphiv. Hocks. — All rocks sooner or later 
undergo some jirocess of alteration wliereJ>v 1lH*ir 
original character becomes modified. 'J'liiis, by the 
chemical action of percolating water some lime- 
stones have been more or less changed into dolo- 
iiiite ; olivine rocks have been sdtered into scrj»en- 
tine ; .some sandstones have been converteil into 
qiiart/ites. Derivative rocks at the jMiint of contjvct 
with igneous rocks are very frequently altered to a 
greater or loss extent. Thus, ordinary liiiK^tone 
ijecomc.s crystalline marble, coal is cliangcMl int<» 
graphite, sandstone into quartzite, elay and shale 
into porccllanite. When alteration of a rock, how- 
ever caused, luis proceeded .so far as to proiliice a 
rearrangement of the constituent elements of a 
rock, and to develop a crystalline or semicrystallinc 
structure, such extreme alteration is termed mela- 
morphism, and the rocks so allecteil are described 
as ■mctamorphic. Uock.s of this kind arc sometimes 
confusedly crystalline or massive in structure, and 
in hand specimens might ho mistaken for plutonic 
igneous rocks ; hut by far the larger number are 
distiiigiii.slied by a ]>cculiar ihaky or nseiido-laiiiin- 
ated structure which is termed FofiatUm. (q.v.). 
In foliated or scliisto.se rocks the coiistilueiit 
minerals are arranged in alternate lenticular layers 
which merge into each other. {Such arrangement, 


it must he understood, has no relation to the layers 
I of deposition so frequently pre.sent in deriiative 
rocks like shale, sandstone, Ac. The foliated 
structure has been s’^crimluced in rocks, some of 
which may have been igneous and others aqueous 
in origin, it is ubviou* , however, tJiat the study 
of causes now in action can throw' iittie light on 
the origin of foliation. We may study' tlie changes 
imliieed in imrks hy' contact with the nroducts of 
modern voJcanii; action, and these >vill doubtless 
enable us to understaiid how certain alterations 
in rocks Jiave been brought about ; hut sclii.sto.sity' 
is not superinduced in rocks in the neighbourhood 
of modern volcanic orifice.s. In Jlrituin and other 
countries, however, denudation lia.s exposed the 
interior and basal ))ortions of ancient volcanoes, 
and we can now study in detail the fractureil and 
baked rot^ks ilirough* whicli heated ga.se.s, molten 
matter, Ac. have licen erupted. Nay, in some 
^ cases, we can even examine fuiorDN) is iiuus.ses of 
j plutonic crystalline rock which uic believed to he 
j the reservoirs from W'hich th(» molf.(Mi matter of our 
j aiicieiiL volcanoes w'as pumjicd to the surface. Such 
I great plutonic masses are fi-equeiitly sun?uiiidetl by 
I a zone or belt of crystalline schistose rocks, such as 
I gneiss, mica-schist, v'ye. The rocks arc most crystal- 
line and .schistose in the immediate proximity of 
the igneous mass, hut gradually' lose these cliar- 
acters as they recede from its iiciglihourhood, until 
I hy-and-hy they piiss into ordinary derivative rocks 
I .such as graywacke, .shale, Ac. Some scliistose 
I rocks, therefore, iiiidouhtedl.v c»we their origin to 
j coiitnct with ilce|>-seated igneous ma.ssos. Again, 
i it has hemi ol).served that where rocks, whether 
igneous or derivative, have been subjected to 
cnorinouH crushing and pressure, tliey not infre- 
quently' become crystalline and schistose. There 
are soine schistose rocks, liow'cvor, tin? origin of 
W'hich is still verv obscure, (leologists cannot yet 
assert, therefore, ihat all .schistose rocks are nieta- 
morpliic (see Amul.K.VN Sv.srKM ). Among the 
most oharacf eristic mctamorphii* rocks are quartzite, 
marble, pliillite, mica schist, talc-schist, chlorite- 
scliist, liornhlciiile schist, aeliiiolite-scliist, gmuss, 
gramilite, eclogite, Ac. 

STi:i;cTi:itAL or (iKon-x TONir (Jkoukjv is that 
hraiicli of the, science that deals witli the arrange- 
ment or structure of rock- masses. 

fStrHcturc. of Jt/ttrotts Hocks. Igneous rooks are 
groiijied under tw’o series- -viz. (rr) Uoutempo rauc- 
ous and (A) Jufrusivr cnqitive rocks. 

{(t) i^oulcmporaucous crujttivc ntc.ks are either 
cry.stalliiie or fragmental. Tlie crystalline rocks 
are simply oM lava-tlows, while the fragmental 
rocks consist of tntl and its varieties, 'riiey are 
in short the jirodncts of volcanic action, ami have 
l)ccn eniiiled at the earth's suifaee, accumulating 
cither upon the land or under water. Maiiv of 
these rocks have ai>pareiitly been eni])tcd from 
vents of the ordinary' modern type, hut others 
ai»peav to have come uji along lines of lissure in 
the earth’s cni.st~the lavas overllowing the surface 
in hroail Hoods. Succes.sive outHows of this kind, 
accomnanieil fre(|ueiitly by the ejection of frag- 
iiiciital materials, have built uj> some ' great 
plateaus. Conlcm]>oraiicous lavas arc generally 
more or less scoriaeeous or porous above and liclow. 

(fi) Intrusive eruptive rocks are also crystal lino, 
anti fragmental. Hecks are appn>ximateiy cylin- 
ilrical funnels lilled with eitlier crvstalliiie igneous 
. »ck <»• fragmental materials, or wi 1 )i both. Tliey are 
ohviou.sly the plugged throats of old vtileanoes, the 
iijqier J»arts of which have been removed by denuda- 
tion. Jufrusirc Sheets are more or loss lenticu- 
lar iiia.s.ses of cry.stalliiie igiieou.s rock which have 
been erupted amongst strata in a tlireciion more or 
less closelv conformable with the jdaiies of bedding. 
They seldom show' any .scoriaeeous structure, and 
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j;t*ruTally bake ainl alter overly in" as well ais 
ninlerlyiii" rocks -thus clearly iridicatiu" their 
siibse<iuent origin. />///.r.s- (q.v.) consist generally 
of crystalline rock which ^’lias been erupted in 
approximately vertical aiul even-sided fissures, thus 
giving rise to wall-Iike intrusions. Occasionally 
fragmental igneous rocks, such as agglomerate, are 
met with in similar positions. I'fins is the term 
a}>plied to smaller irregular and more or less tortu- 
ous intrusions of crystalline rock. Boases (see 
Nki’K) are amorphous masses of crystalline rock, 
rising more or less vertically through surrounding 
ro<*k masses. Tln.*re is reason to believe that many 
of these ‘bosses’ are the deep seated reservoii*s 
from which volcanoes were su]»])lied with lava. ! 
‘ Dykes,’ ‘veins,’ and sometimes ‘sheets’ proceed 
from them into the adjacent rocks, which are often ' 
much altered and metamorphosed. | 

Structure of Dcrimtirc Jtorhs . — The nio.st char- j 
ficteristic feat fire of these rocks is their bedding or j 
stratilication a structure which is due to the mode ; 
of their accumulation, lienee they are often spoken j 
of as the stratified rocks.’ Hut, as we have seen, j 
stratilication likewise characterises contemjiorane- 
ous eruptiv(* rocks. As far the larger number of , 
derivative ro<*ks are siniidy a<] neons mechanical and | 
chemi<*al sediments, they are also oft<*n termed ' 
‘aqueous’ ainl ‘ .M*dimentary rocks.’ Individual ' 
beos in a grouj* of strata are lenticular or wetlge- i 
shaped ; so that when any iKirlicular stratum is 
followed in one direction it eventually thins away . 
and dies out. And the >ame is the ^•^lsc with ! 
groups of strata. Fine-grained deposits such as 
shale and limestone teinl to be more persistent 
and to cover wider areas than sandstones and 
conglomerate's. Almost any diversity of . strata 
may occur in a grou|» or series, hut it is more 
usual to lind certain kinds <»f rock associated 
together; thus, line sandstone alt<*rnates with shale, 
conglomerate with grit, limestone with line shales, [ 
\<*. Again, individual beds are often bmnd to 
change their chara^der as they are followed in 
certain directions. Conglomerate, for example, ' 
jtasses laterally into sainl^tone, s}indst<me becomes : 
argillaee(»us and j»a'<'^es into shale, while shale, by | 
the gra«lual increase of calcareous matter, becomes j 
marly and often pa'*ses int<» limestone. Sometimes 
the stratilic'ation is extnMiH'ly regular, at other I 
times the beds thicken and tliin out very irregu I 
larly, and not infrequently they show what is I 
c:i\h)i\ futse-fje(/(f in f/ or rurreut ffrffftf?if/ --i\ structure 
NN hieh is seen both in aqueous and eolian ae<'umula- 
tions ( s<*e DrNKS). Amongst the surface-markings ! 
seen in sedimentary rocks the iinjst common ai<i j 
ripph* marks, sun -cracks, rain-prints, and trjicks, | 
trails, himows, A'c. of worms, crustaceans, mol- 
luscs, reptiles, birds, \'c. 

•Strata are mit often quite horizontal ; they 
at a less or greater angle, and 
such im'lined strata are as a rule the n'liiaining 
portions of large curves or undulations, the up])er 
portions (»f whic'h have been removed by denuda- 
tion, so that the, truncate<l strata crop out at the 
surface (see Oi rcKoi*, Sthikk). The simplest 
form of curve assumed by strata is a monocline 
but anticlinal and synclinal folds occur much 
more fre«iuently (see Anticijxk). In strata 
with a moderate dip the strata on ojiposite sides 
of an anticlinal axis incline at approximately the 
same angle. Hut in more steeply inclined beds the 
dip is often greater on one side than the other, 
the beils on the steeper side of the fold becoming 
iloubled in below their equivalents on the other 
side. This is what is termed ‘ Inversion ’ a struc- 
tuie which when repeated gives ns what are 
calleil ‘Isoclinal Fohls’ (see .MorNTAtN.s). In 
regions of highly folded strata the fossils and even 
the stones in conglomerates are often llatteiied 


; and squeezed out of shape. Such deformation 
I likewise characterises whole rock-masses, as is Avell 
seen in the structure termed Slaty (Ueavage (q.v.). 
As an extreme result of enormous pressure we 
1 occasionally lind that clastic rocks have been con- 
verted into crystalline schists. 

Most rocks, as well igneous as derivative, become 
gradually more and more consolidated. Soft inco- 
I hereiit sands land clays are compressed ; lavas cool 
I and harden. All roeivs therefore tend to contract, 

; ami in doing so they become crackeil, regularly or 
irregularly as the case may bo. During the pro- 
cess of folding they have litewise yielded to stress 
and strain by cracking across. Such criicks are 
termetl Joints (q.v.). Hut rocks are not only 
jointed ; frc*(|nently they are traversed by great 
lissures of displacement calleil Faults or Dislocations 
(iKV.), which may sometimes be traced across the 
wnole breadth of a country. 'I’hat the ]ihenoniena 
of bdding, fracturing, ami disjdacemeiit arc the 
result of earth-movements cannot be doubted, and 
there is abundant evidence to show that such dis- 
turbances have taken place again and again, some- 
times over limited regions, at other times over very 
much wider areas. This is proved by the jiheno- 
mena of Fnconformity (q.v.), in which one set of 
beds rests on the upturned and denuded ends of iin 
older series. 

The lissures and cavities of rocks are in some 
idaces tilled uj» again by the introiluction of various 
Kinds of mineral matter through the chemical action 
of percolating water. In mnny ciises such mineral 
deposition may have taken ])lace from heated solu- 
tions, under gri'at pressure, and at great depths from 
the surface. This is probably the origin of many 
of the Ore-deiK)sits (ipv.) nu't with as lodes or 
veins. 

Fal.v.ontoi.ocjk’AI. (Ikot.ocjv. — A study of the 
physical characters of rocks enables the geologist to 
arrive at many interesting conclusions as to th 
mode in which rocks have originated. Hy such 
evidence alone it is sometimes jiossible to discover 
the successive changes which some particular region 
has undergone. 'Phus, the nhenomena of igneous 
and glacial accumulation^ tell their own story, and 
even in the case of many sc'dimentary deposits 
geologists are able, without the ai<l of fossils, to 
distinguish between deep .sea and shallowAvater 
strata; while certain roclv-strnct iires, such as un- 
conformity, yield him evidence of changing physical 
conditions. Without fossils, however, investiga- 
tions into the .successive pha.ses througli which the 
earth's surface has passed couhl not ]»roc(!ed far: 
historical gt'ology would be impo.ssihlc. It is 
chiclly by means of Fossils (q.v.) that the deep-sea 

shallow- water origin and the marine or fresl 
water character of strata are determined, and the 
climatic conditions under which they were dejiositetl 
are a.scertaincd. When M’e learn that many fossils 
belong to extinct speciivs and even genera, tand 
that dillerent groups of ftissils occur in dillerent 
series of .strata, it might seem, at first, as if this 
would tend rather to confuse than aid the geolo- 
gist. Hut the cause of such a]>parent discrepancies 
lies, of course, in the simple fact that the fossili- 
ferous strata belong to dillerent ages— some are 
much older than others. In the ujqiermost or 
young<\st seri(;s the organic n'lnains a])proach most 
nearly to the life-forms of the jiresent day, while 
in the lower and therefore older strata the fossils 
recede farther and farther from existing tyj»es as 
we follow them to lower and lower geological hori- 
zons. From this it would a])pear that there has 
been a gradual coming-in and dying-out of species, 
and observation has shown that wTien a particular 
flora or fauna has died out it never reappears in 
younger streata. When William Smith discovered 
that each well-marked group of strata was cliaroc- 
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terised by its own suite of fossils be bad got tlie 
key to tlie liistory of a long succession of geologi- 
cal changes ; for the fossils enable«l him to recog- 
nise ejich groun in whatever nart of the country 
it occurred’ and however much its petrographical 
character might li.ive changed. If three conform- 
able series of strata occur in the order A, Jt, C 
13 superimposed on A, arnl (1 ujion 13, that order is 
never reversed elsciwliere. Each t<M’ni of the scries 
may not always b(* present - -cither one or nnire may 
be absent — but those that do occur always enreupy 
the same relative position. In such a conforinahle 
sctjtuence each group may contain fossils ]>eculiar 
to itself, hut a larger or smaller niimhcr will usually 
be found to range from one group to another, 
or even from top to hottom of the whole. The, 
fossils will, in short, indicate a gradual change of 
fauna and flora, as we pass from Ik*Iow upwards - 
old forms disaprx'aring, new forms apjKjariiig. But 
.shouhl the middle term of the senes (group B) 
he wanting, then the passage from A to V,, owing 
to the absence of the connecting forms hcloiiging 
to B, will ho more or les.s ahru]it. A coiiformahlc 
sequence, like A, B, (\ points to the persistence 
of similar jdiysical c<m«litions ilnriiig a longer i>r 
shorter period. If the fossils in each group indicab' 
ca se,a of moderate deidh wliilo tlie stratum attains 
a thickness of several thousand feet, the inference 
Avill h(! that sedimentation has taken place during 
a slow movement of suhsideiice. In other wonls, 
the siltiiig-np of tin? sea has been retarded by the 
gradual sinking-down of its bottom. On the sup- 
nositioii tlia.t the accumulation of the strata lias 
necn a very protracted process, the marine fauna, 
will have undeigone more or less moditieatioii. 
Such change in the Iif«*-forms, however, will pn»h- 
<ahly have heen very gni<lual ; som<3 sjiecies remain- 
ing longer unmodified tliaii others, while a few 
may persist unchanged through the whole ])eriod 
of s»3«liunMitation. In the eas<3 of an niiconformalde 
se([uenee -where (- rests <lirectly on the tdiysi- 
eal conditions liave evidently not remaineo eou- 
stant. After the deposition of A, a movement 
of upheaval has ensued ; the sea has disanpeared 
and land has taken its jdace. Should laml- 
c<niditions have contiimed for a very proh)iige<l 
period hidore snhsidenec* superv(me<l and the area 
once more l)('eam(3 submerged, the marim; fauna 
will, in the meantime, have nmlcrgone more or less 
modiiieation in those regions to which it migrated 
while elevation was in progress. Thus the sedi- 
ment G) which snbse«[uently ac<'iimnlate<I 

over the drowned land-surface woiil<i come to c<»n- 
taiii a suite of organic remains that might ditler 
greatly from those occurring in tlie immediately 
subjacent group A. Ami tiie longer the interval 
between A and the more slnmgly marked would 
be tlie break in the siiceession of life- forms. Such 
‘ breaks in the succession ’ are of eomiiion occur- 
rence — local ami more widely-spread movements of 
depression and elevation having characteri.se<l the 
formation of the fossiliferous strata everywhere. 
When it is rememhered that every bed of aqueous 
rock has been forme<l out of the ruins of ]ire-exist- 
ing rocks, igneous or derivative, or both, it is obvi- 
ous that the fossiliferous strata eannot possibly 
contain a jierfeet record of all the forms of life 
which may originally have been entombeil in se«U- 
iiient. Many fo.ssils must have disappeared along 
with the rocks wliieli contained them. Thii.s, in 
the ease of such a ‘ break in sncct'ssion ’ as that 
just deseril)C3d, it is obvious that the strata of group 
A would he more or less denuded before group C 
began to bo accumulate*!— C would rest uiicoii- 
formahly upon A. Nor can we believe tliat the 
life-forms of earlier ages were ever nmro fully 
represented by fossils than existing faunas and 
floras will he by the remains of living things which 


are now lading buried in sediment. Of the niyriads 
of existing terrestrial plants and animals bow 
few will leave any rc^ic behind them ! Aonatic, 
and more espccically marine forms, will doubtless be 
|»resei ve*l in far greater variety and abiiiidane** ; 
out amongst these are many delicately-fasliioncxl 
ami soft-bodied creatures whicli can only become 
fossils by accident, as it were. Siicli considerations 
as these should lead ns to expect that the fossilifci*- 
ous strata, even when these have apparently been 
uecumiilsited in a coiitimums manner, will contain 
a most imperfeel rec.onl of the past life-history of 
the ghdie. But notwillistandiiig this imperfection 
of the geohigical rcconl there is yet amiile eviileiiee 
to show that gimlnal extinction of old and evolu- 
tion of new faunas and lloras has heen the rule. 
Life has heen oersistent from its introduction, but 
subject to endless modilications. With this con- 
tinuity in geological history it isobvjnus that any 
subdivisions of jiast time that we clumse to make 
must be arbitrary, for the germ, as it were, of one 
so called jMuiod must have begun in the ])criod 
that preccdcil. But, just as in linmuii bktory it is 
convenient to use such terms as the ‘Middle Ages,’ 
the * Klizabelban Period,’ i5vc., so in geohigy it i.s 
useful and imh'cd lu'cessary, for jnirposes*d descrip- 
tion ami cori'elation, to group the rcconls int*) 
s<» many snbonlinate *livisions. ‘ I’nconformitics,’ 
‘breaks in succession,* iJvc. <»fton enable this to be 
done with more or less ease ; but in the case of the 
better- preserved portions of the stony reccird it is 
often very bard to say wb(3re a division-line should 
be drawn. 

HrsTonn.’Aii (Ji:or.nf5V.--’riie forms of life that 
existe*! iluriiig some ]»rolonged ]KTiod of the ]>ast 
have a-eeiiaiii fnvics whieli serves to ilistinguish 
them as a group from the living things that tlour- 
ished in preeeiling and succeeding ages. Ami the 
strata which contain such a well marked assem- 
h!ag<3 of fossils are included umlcr the tciiii 
Si/fitem. By this term, then, is understood all the 
<h‘posits, whether t(‘rreslrial, h’esh-waler, or marine, 
which accumulated over the earth's surface upon 
land, in lakes, or in th(3 sea, at a time M'heii the 
w*u*ld was characlcristMl by the presence of some 
particular and ]>ccnliar fauna and llora. By com- 
paring and correlating the fo.ssilifenuis strata 
tlirougboiit the world gc*ilogists have been able 
to arrange the various systems in chronological 
order. The following table shows 1 la* huger «li vi- 
sions ami siilwlivisiiuis in the iirder in Avhich they 
would ap[icar if they all occurre*! in one and 
the same .sccti<m. (Kach system will be found 
describe*! under its own title.) 

•l. Qr.viSKNAity oit Tost-ikk- ( Hrcriit System. 

TIAIIY. '( I'll'isfoCt'llC! II 

I I’liocClil* n 

3. Tkktiakv oil Caivozoio. -j ”, 

1 KkCIMII* II 

i II 

2. fcJKcoM».\KY oit Mesozoic. -|.Jmas.sic u 

1 'J'ria.s.sic n 

/'I'lTiniaii II 

I Carbon ilVrona System. 

I Old Itfil SumlsttMiL'aml Devonian 
1. rillMARY oil PAL.3i020IC. Systi lii. 

I Siliiriim Sysli'iii. 

Caiiihri.'iu n 

VAtvliMiin II 

PiiYSiixiK.vrniCATi Gkoi.ooy. — Umlcr this bead 
is discusseil the origin *jf the surface-features of 
the liiml— mountains, valleys, \c. The. stmly 
of causes n<nv in action sliows that everywhere 
r*»cks are nhilergoing disintegration, the resulting 
detritus gradually travelling from higher to lower 
levels until eventually it reaches the sea. This 
continuous and universal demnlation is easily read 
ill the present appearance of the rocks forming the 
surface of the laml. The phenoiriena of truncated 
strata, faults, «S:e. (see Dk.nud.vtion) demonstrate 
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that tliousaiuls of feot of nu-k have heeii f^radiially 
rcuiovetl in tl>o form of dotritus. To appreciate 
this fact some knowleil^^e structural geology Ls 
necessary. In r»'git>ns which have long heen ex- 
posed to denudulion we recognise a very remarkable 
e«>nneclion between the conliguration of the ground 
and the nature and mode of arrangement of the 
rocks. 'I'he valleys and low grounds, for example, 
coincide in a general way with the di.stribution of 
the less diirable rocks, while cscarjunents, hills, 
and ridges mark out the site.s of the more resisting 
rork-inasst's. Again, in the case <if iindnlating ami 
folded strata, it most frc(|uent]y ha])pens that anti- 
clines instead of forming liills give rise to valleys, 
while svnelines oorrespond ns a rule not to valleys 
but to liill.s. The rea.suns are ubvioms, for relatively 
lianl rocks re.sist denmlation better than softer 
rocks; and, while an anticlinal arrangement and 
the jointing /)f strata favour the action of tlie 
deninling agents, in tlitj ca.se of .synclinal strata the 
nick-structure has just the oppo.site elleet (see 
IjAND.slip.s, Mountain.s). Thus the features im- 
pre.ss(Mi upon the laml by denudation depend partly 
upon the conipoMtion and texture of tlie rocks, and 
partly u]>on their slriictiirc a.s rock-ma.s.ses. In the 
case of a true mountain-range of reeeiit elevation the 
larger features of the surface correspond in a general 
way with tlie folds of the strata, 'riots tlic monntain- 
ridgos often run in the ilireclion of great anticlinal 
axes, while the long ])anLllel valleys coimdile with 
synclinnl axes {see Alps), lint even in tlie ca.se 
of mountains of elevation denudation has <ift<*n 
profoiimlly moditied such features. Anlitdinal 
mountains are very unstable ; rock-falls and land- 
slips from time to time lake jilace ; and the tendem*y 
is for all mountains of that character to hecomc 
etVaced. ISo<iner or later the orographical features 
change, and are eventually determined hy the epi- 
geno agents, directed and controlle<l hy the com- 
xisiiiori and structure of the various ro<*k-ma.s.ses. 
icologi.sts recognise three kinds of inonntains : { 1) 
of Ai'fKitiuldlion^ such as volcanoes ; (2) 
Mitohiottis of rnhi.andy sm.*h as true mountain- 
ranges lik(' the A1 ])k ; and MonntoiHsof (.Urrum- 
dcHinlatinn, wliieh <iwe tlieir origin to the removal 
of iiiatorial that formerly snnonndod them, such as 
tlie moiiiitain.s of tlie l»^iti•^h Islands. 

A jthiti'ou «)r lablidand is simply an elevated 
ilain, anil may consist either of approximately 
lori/ontal sheets »)f roek, like the |ilateau of tin; 
(.’olorado, or of more or less liighly folded and even 
coiilortod strata, uliich have heen planed down to 
one general level, like the plateaii.s of Seaiidina\ia 
and llic Scottish Highlands. Jloth kinds of table- 
land are nsnally traversal l»y valleys, wbicb b;ive 
been excavated by running water, and sometimes, 
as in the c.'ise of the Scottish Highlands, tliey are 
so liighly ih'inidcd that llieir plateaii-charaeter 
hecoiiM's obscure. riateaiis owe their elevation 
to upheaval, those M'liich are built up of horizontal 
strata being termed fihitrous of while 

those wliicii consist of fohlcd and contorted strata 
are kuriwM as ji/ntruns (f f/vmofation. are 

only loss elevated plateaus. Some of these, as, for 
example, liie wide alluvial plains and ileltas of great 
rivers, owe their origin to accnmulalioii. Others, 
again, consist of low-lying land, the IcAel of which 
has been redneed during a jirotracted ]>eriod of 
denudation. Slioiild such an area eventually be 
elevated it would Ixicome a jdateaii of denudation. 

Si*hX‘ULATl VK GKoLiXi Y. — There are certain great 
physical jiroblem.s the data for .solving wliicli are 
more or less incompleti;, or in the very nature of 
things beyond our Knowledge. AmoiigHt such is 
the question of the ntjc of the, sun's heat. This, of 
c!om>e, is rather a nbysical than a geological «|ue.s. 
tion, and yet geology furnishes eviilenee on the 
subject which the jdiysicist cannot ignore. Some 


pliysicists are of o]>inion that the sun’s beat is due 
to gravitation — that, as Sir W. Thomson remarks, 
the .sun’s matter, before it came together and became 
hot, may luive existed in the condition of two cool 
solid hollies wbicb collided with the velocity due to 
their mutual gravitation. If gravitation, therefore, 
be the only source of the sun’s beat, that luminary 
cannot have been giving out beat at the present 
rate of radiation for a longer period than 20,000,000 
>ears, or, as rrofcs.sor Tail maintains, 10,000,000 
year>s. lint no geologist will admit lliat all the 
changes that have taken place on tlie earth’s sur- 
face since the Jir.st appcarfince of life can pos.sibly 
be included within such Jiarrow limits. Accoru- 
iiig to J)r Croll, however, the snn probably origin- 
ated from the collision of two bodies moving directly 
towards c/icli other with velocities greater tlian the 
velocities due to their mutual gravitation. As the 
beat gi.uiorated by the impact of two sin*b bodies 
would depend upon the velocity posses.sed by each 
before collision took plaice, it is obvious that the 
energy stored up in our sun may lie iiiliiiilely 
greater than tluat M'liicli could have heen derived 
from gravitation alone. So far, therefore, as a 
iiossihle source of the .sun's energy is <roiicerned. 
Hr Croll is of opinion that life might quite well 
have begun l(X>,t)00,()00 years ago. 

Comfit iuu of tfie Kurth's Interior. — This is another 
physical problem in the .solution of which geology 
i.s nece.'^.sarily interested. Several views have been 
advance<I I ly physicists tlic more gen (‘rally I’ceeived 
opinion being tliat the earth is a more or les.s solid 
glol)(‘. Others favour IIk^. hypothe.sis of a thin 
crust enclosing a liijuid or vi.scous interior; while 
y(‘l otlnus tliiiik that a liuuid substratum scparatiw 
the crust from a solid nucuais. 'IMie tappearance of 
voIcaii(M‘s and th(»rmal .springs shows us that a high 
Icnqierature (*xists beneath tin; cnist, and similar 
evid(;iice of internal heat is furnished by borings 
and min(‘s. The moan of many observations shows 
that temperature increases 1' F. for every Tid feet 
of (h'seent, so that if the tempc'ratnre at the surface 
he 5<r, the hoiling-iioint of water (212^) will he 
reached at the depth of about a mih; €and a half. 
It is evident, therefore, that at a conqiaitatively 
.■“.hort distance from the surface the lu'at woiihl he 
siilliciciit ( at atmospheric procure) to nudt all kinds 
of miiK'ral matter with wliic.h we are acipiaiiited. It 
is siippos(;d, how(?ver, hy lho.se who maintain that 
the (\*irtli is .solid throughout, that the suhstan(;e of 
the eartli’s interior is kept Irom liipiefying hy pres- 
.siire. So far as geological facts go they areopjiosed 
to Hie view of a solid globe or of an eiiormou.sly 
thick orn.st. 'J’lie folding and contortion (jf strata 
aooni to imply tin* pro.senee of an underlying yield- 
ing ma.ss upon which the solid crust may liave a 
certain fr(*edom to move dining the .shrinkiiig and 
contraction that mii.st rc'sult from the secular cool- 
ing of the ea-th (see Kautii, MOUNTAINS). 

The orif/in of volvuniv art ion lias also been a 
tiiiKdi-canva^.sed question, and is variously ex- 
plained accoidiiig as the h^'pothcf is of a .solid or of 
a viscous interior is lield to he the more prohahle 
(see \'oLC!ANOKs). Closely conn(‘ctc.d M'ltli such 
]>roh}cms is that of tlu^ orif/in of orcanic ttasins and 
rontiurntaf arras. Of late years the belief haa 
gained ground that these dominant filatures of 
the earth's surface are of ]»rimeval unthnnty — 
that in tludr origin they antedate the ohlest of 
the .sedimentary formations. It is a remarkable 
fact that lntlu*rto, amongst the various formations 
that enter into tli<; eomi>osition of the land of the 
globe, no trace of any abysmal ;u'Cumulaiions luus 
been met with. On the contrary, the aqueoiw 
rocks ap]iear to have been deposited as a nile in 
relatively shallow ssea-s. Many oscillations of level 
have tal^cn place at successive periods witbiii eaeh 
continental area, by wbicb the extent and outline 
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of the lainl have Iwsen again and again modified, 
Imt the great continental ridgea, according to the 
geological eviilencc, would ajipear to have ]w*i-si.sted 
from the earlieat tiinea as dominant clevationa of 
the Ccarth’s cnist. ‘The continents,’ as IVofessor 
Dana remarks, ‘have never changed places with 
the oceans.’ See Abysmal Accumulations. 

Changrs of (Jlivintc . — The geolrjgical record everv- 
where hears testimony to the fact that the climate of 
the globe has from time to time undergone changes. 
In our day climate is ditlerentiated into zones; there 
is a mai ked change in the tempei*ature as we pfiss 
from the equator t«) the poles. Latitiule, and the 
relative ]M>sitions of the great laml an<l water areas, 
are douhllcss the chief factors in the determination 
of the present climates of the globe, and must have 
had a similar inlhience on tlie climate of inneh 
ohlcr ])eriods. Sir Charles JacII and othei-s liavc 
held, therefore, that hucIi clitnatie vieissitiidcH as 
we have evidenct! of in the fossilife.rous strata were 
probably imiuced by changes in the distribution 
of land an«l sea. Othei-s have donhteil whether 
this will ex])laiii the facts. Tf it be true that the 
great c<nitinental ridges are of primeval antii|iiiiVi 
then oontinents and seas could not have cliangcMi 
places, as Lvell sup]»osed. Tlie climatic conditions 
of tlie (irlacia] I’eriod (q.v.) cannot possihlv 1)0 due 
to such rovolnt ions, for the <Ustrihution of fan<l and 
Bca during IMcistocene times was jnacticaliy the 
same as at ]>res(*nt. State<l briefly, tlie facts of 
geological climate ar(! tliese : In I’aheozoic ages 
tlie cdiniatc would apjicar to Iiave been singularly 
genial an<l uniform ov<m* the gloh<\ All through 
Mesozoic linn‘s similar genial conditions seem to 
have extended from what are now teinjieratc nj) to 
j)olar regions. Jlut the evidence indicates appar- 
ently tliat the cl i mate; of the latter >vas somewhat 
less genial tlian tliat of more southern latitudes. In 
f^ainozoie ages, likewise, tin* climate oontiimcil to 
he mild even in high Arctic lands, hut towards 
the close of tin; 'Fcrtiary <'ra a general lowering of 
the temjicratine look place. Thereafter followed 
the tjuateniary period witli its extraordinary 
climatic changes (see (IlA(UAL I’KIMOD, Pl.KlsTo- 
UKNK Sv.STKM). It is possible, as some suppose, 
tliat the uniform cliinatcs of the earlier geological 
periods may have been due in ])art to the former 
greater heat of tlie earth Ihit probably the chief 
factor was the peculiar ilispositioii of land and 
water. The continental areas a])])car for long 
ages to liave been renrosmiti’d by groups of 
larger and snniller islainVs — a condition of things 
which would allow of the more or less free cir- 
cnhition of oceanic eunents round the world. 
Under sucli conditions atiuosjilieric temperature 
and pressure would have a very dillcrent dis- 
trihuliou from the jircscnt. It can hardly lx*, 
doubted, also, that cosinical causes must have 
had some iiitliierice u]»on former climates. Dr 
Croll believes that the strongly contnwtcd climates 
of the I’lcistocene period (glaeial and inter- 
glacial epochs) were- the iiulivect result of in- 
crcascil eccentricity of the earth's orbit combineil 
with the precession of the equinox. It lias 
been objeetcil to this theory tliat we have no 
evidence in tlie older geological periods of such 
reiiiarkahle cliiiiatic changes, whicli, if the theory 
be true, ought to have huppcncid again and again 
during preceding periods or high eccentricity of 
the orbit. We are not, however, without evi- 
deuce of ice-action in Pahcozoic, Mc.sozoic, ami 
Cainozoic times. The evidence is not abundant, 
but, considering tlie conditions of sedimentation, 
it is perluqis as much as eouhl have l)een expected. 
It is doubtful, however, wliether the arrangeiiieiit 
of laml and water in our hemisphere at any periml 
anterior to later Cainozoic times^ couhl have 
favoured such enormous accumulations of hiiow 


and ice as those of the Pleistocene. When the 
continents were represented by groups of islands, 
the conditions for tlv mussing of such gn»at ice- 
fields could not have existed. And, if it be true 
that the climate of the globe in the earliest geo- 
higical ages was inlluenccd by tlie greater inter- 
nal he-at of the earth, the ellects flowing from great 
eccentricity of the orbit might often be modified or 
iieiitriiliscd. 

Among the many subjects connected with geolojfy 
which have sejiarate articles assigned to them in 
this work, not to speak of the sections on the geo- 
logy of Kiiiopo, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, 
and the several countries, arc the following : 


Aliysmal ArpiiimilKtions. 
Air lu»*aii Sysieiu. 
ArtoMian Wt-llK. 

Asfir. 

BijiiMiT-flay. 

('nint>rinii Syslnn. 
Uarboniferniis System. 

< ’aves. 

< oral IslaiulH. 

< -n lacfiuis Sy slein. 
i.)oiiUf1ali<tti. 
l)is]i)C.'iti(>iis. 

DnlT. 

KartlHjnakrs. 

System. 

Uossils. 

Uhieial Periotl. 

Joints. 

JiinissiV System, 

Jjikes. 

Ijdxislips. 


Itineralogy. 

Mii^eeiii! System. 
Mountains. 

0]i| Samlstoiie. 
Oli^ormc Sysli.m. 
dir I)e])()hi‘ * 

I’akeonli'li -v. 

Peat, 

Permian System. 
Pelro”iaiihy. 

Pleistofi'iie Systefii. 
Plijieene System. 

PosI •'laoiai System. 

Sami. 

Se.*l. 

Silurian System. 

Springs. 

SI rat u. 

'i'na.ssie Syst(*in. 
l.’neonf«nmily. 

Uplieuval and Depression. 
Volcanoes. 


See, for General Geology, T.yoirs PruicipfcK of (ieoUrty 
(187G); J)o la liccho's (i(o/o;/ir(if Ubxcrrrr ( 1S5H); bytjU’s 
JCkmrnlH of (ifolnyy (1811,')); A. Geikic’s Texi-hook of 
(t(vhH/y (1887); Pn'stwieh’s Utohnjy (2 voLs. 188r>-88); 
l’hillij>s’ (ffulnoy, edited by Ktlu!rnl;»e and Seeley (2 vols. 
1 885 ); Given’sy*A//s/m/ (teofayy { 1 882 ). ’I'be following are 
less elaborate treatises: l^ytll’s »Stiidenf'M JUftmnifu of 
fftnfot/y (J.S.85); A. (tcikio’s 'cVann-hook of ilruliHiy (I88t>); 
J. <jeikic*s OnUinrH of iiroloyy (1888); Jukcs-Prowii's 
Handbook of Uridoity (2 vols. 1.S81- 8l>); Page and 
Lapworth, Introductory Text-hook of iitolotiy (18S<S). 
Of American and continontul te.\t-books may be men- 
lionetl ; Dana’s Manuat of tieotoyy (1875); i.e Oolite’s 
Conipeiul of (icoloyy (18.S«f); (’redner’s Eftuimte dcr 
iirolwiie (1887); Nanmann’s Lehrhuck dtr ticotjmme 
vols. 1858-721; Allijemcinc Erdkundc^ by Jluiiii, Von 
lloclistctter, and iv>korny (1881) ; I>e Lappa rent's Trnitft 
tic (it’oloifie (1884); Stojipaiii's (^orso di h'colotjiti (1871). 
Hutton’s Thfttry of the Earth ( 17'J5 ) is interesting as C(»ii- 
taiiiingtbe groundwork of the modern system of geology. 
See also Playfair’s of the Ifutkuinn Theory 
(1822 ) Of works dealing with special hranclies t»f geology 
the following may In; cited; Kor (’osniic.al Aspects of 
(Jeology, see Sir W. Thomson, ‘On the Age of the Sun’s 
Heat,’ in Popidar LccturcK and Addrtsacs (viil. i. 1881)); 
Groll’s Cfhnatr and. Time. (1875), Climate and CQ.wiolmj}i 
( 1 885 ), and Stella r Evolution ( 1882 ), F or Pctrograidiical 
Gei»logy, see references under PF.TUOCKArHY. For 
Dynamical (Jeology, see Darwin’s (leolnyieal Obscrrationii 
on Volcanic. ( 1884 ), and Ohxcrmtions on South 

America (1840; both works in 1 vol. 1870); Scrojie’s 
Volcan.oc»of Ctnirnl Ernncc ( 1858), and Volcanoes ( 18/2); 
Judd's Volcanoes {ISSl); K., and J. W. JVIallet’.s Earlhiinukt 
(kttalotfuc (18fi8); Milne’s EnrlJn/uttkcs (1880); Fuchs’s 
Vuleane. and Erdlteben (1875); Fouclie’s Les Tremble- 
lunils de 'Ttrre {lass) ; Twelfth Animal Report of U.,S. 
CJeoIogical and Gnograpbical Survey of the ‘I’erritories 
(J88J; for Geysers) ; Vinhtii'a Physics of thf Earth's t -rust 
(1882); T. (r. Ponney, Thx Story of our Planet (1894); 
JhscliofTs «/<cf Physical Ocolof/y (1854 .59), and 

the Supplement ( in Geriiiaii, 1871); Roth’s Aflf/emcine 
vnd chcmische (Seolntjie (1879); Agassiz’ Etadcs sur Ics 
daciera (1840); Forbes’s Travels ihrnutjh the Alps 
(1848), and Papers on the Theory of (I I aciers (1849); 
Tyndall, The (llaciers of the Alps (1857); Darwin's 
Vefjftublc Mould and Earthworms (1881 ), and Coral 
Jlerfs (1874); Dana’s Corals and Coral As/ttnt/s (187.5). 
Further references to special works dealing with dyna- 
mical geob»gy will be found in the larger text-books of 
geology. For Structural or Geotectonic Geology, consult 
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the standard text -books of geology ; see also article 
Stkatum. For Kx peri men tal Geology, see Daubree’s 
IJtudes Sifutfutuiuis titf (rtoloifif J’Jxjiirimentatc (187y). 
For works dealing with Fuhe<^itt)logy, sec under that 
article. For I'hysiographical Geol(»gy, see Memoirs of 
Geologicjal Surveys of iiritish Islands, ftfi.'ifiiin ; llaiiisity's 
Phi/airaf (i'(tn/rap/if/ ami (trufot/t/ of if’rtat Britain (1S7S) ; 
A. Geikio’s -'^ernnut amt (.ivohrjii of Scottamt (ISSII); 
Hull's J^lif/idcal (.ii mt raj ill i/ anti (itolof/j/ of Irrland (l87S) ; 
Hutton’s ‘'IVrtiary HistfU-y of the Grand Ganoii District,’ 
Moitoijra/ilix of U.S. fliol. Sun'tjj (vol. ii. 1882); also 
Annual Keports of I’.S. Geol. and Geograph. Survey of 
Territories (l8r»7-78), jHtxxi/ii ; De la Noe and De 
Margerie, Lt.x FttrmtH du Trrrain (1888). p’or Cieo- 
logy of Ihitish Islainls, sec Maps and .Mc'inoirs of tho 
(ieological Survey ; w'orks by Kainsay, A. Geikie, and Hull | 
already cited; Wooil ward’s /Az/z/u/u/ anil Walrx j 

[ 1887 ) ; Kinahan’s Hcoloiiy of Irtlami ^ 1878) ; Murchison’s | 
jSz7z//'<u ( 18<»7 ) ; Maeoulloch’s irzs^r/'/i Islands tf Si'otlaml ; 
(18iy); Nicol’s fluide to thr (Itoftujy tf Sroffand (1844) j 
— these last twqjworks rather out of date; Miller’s (Hd \ 
/{td Sandstonr (IS-VS); Green. Miall, and others, f’ou/ ; j 
its History and Uses (1878); Hull's Cotdflrlds of (Sreat \ 
Britain (1881) ; Mezide's Coal and Iron Jndustries of thr j 
Cnihd Kimtdoni (l882); Phillips’ (ieolotjy of Oxford , 
and thr Valley of the TUanus (1871), and Urohnjy of 
the Yorkshire Coast (1875); Tate ainl Rlake, Thr York- 
shire Lias (IsrU). For further references to treatise.s 
dealing with tlie geohigy of Kngland and Wales, sec especi- 
ally Woodwanl's work cited above. The following works 
deal with I’leistoceno Geology an«l the Anti«{uity of Man : 
Lj’ell's Anlnjnity of Man (1873); Luhlwck’a Prehistorie 
7'iniis ( 1878 ) ; Kvaiis’ A ncinit Stone Jinjtlemenfs of (/real 
Britain (1872); Dawkins’ Care-hnntiny (1871), and 
L'arly Man in Britain (1880); J. CitoUiCfi (treat Jee Af/c 1 
(1877), and Prehistoric Enrojn' (1881); Daw.son, The j 
Earth and Man (1887); Di* (^uatrefages, 'The Unman ! 
S/neirs (1870) ; »Joly'sd/z<n Ixfon Mitals (1883) ; Penck’s j 
Jlie Verylftsehrmny d<r iliutsehm Aljn n Falsan, 

La P'rimle ftlaeiaire (1880); Wright’s fee Aye in Aorfh I 
America t dr. (1880). F<ir treati.scs l»caringon Geological j 
(’liniato, see (’roll’s works aliea«ly cited; also J. I). 
Whitney, 'The Climatic Chanyes of Ijiter Heohnjical 
Tinas ( 1882). Amongst works on Kcoiioiiiic Geology the 
fzillziwing may be meiitictned; Page’s Economic (Jeoloyy 
(1871); WiJliaJns’ Ajydieil iiioloyy (1880); IVnning's 
Enyinceeiny (jltolo*jy (1880); Nivoit's (Jt'oloyie appfiij'ifr 
a I' Art df TIny>'nirnr ( 1887). For nietho ls (zf geological 
ohstrvatioii and the making of geological maps, see the 
larger text-bof»ks, Sir A. Geikie’s (hdlintsof Field fitoloyy 
(lS70)i and IN-nning’s Fit Id (ttohsyy (187G). Sir A. 
Geikie, 'The Ftomthrs of (leoftfyy (1807), deals with 
Dt smarcst, Guettard, ami other early geologists. 

St*n Divination. 

Geometrical lleaii of two numbors is that 
iiuiiiber iIk! sfjiiani of which i.s cqiitil to fin* product 
of tin; two iinrnhcrs; thus, tin* geometrical mean of 
9 and 10 is P2, for 9 x 10 — 144 = 12“. Hence the 
^Geometrical iin.*an of two niimlicrs is found by 
multiid\iii;G the two mimbcis togctlier, and extract- 
ing the sijuare nmt of the product. 

Geometrical Pros;rcssioii. A .series of. 
quantities is said to be in geometriral progression 
Avheii the ratio of each term to the preceding is the 
same for all tin; t<;nns — i.e. Avlieii any term i.s equal 
to the (uo<liict of the ]>r(*ce<liiig term and a factor 
which I.s the .same tlirou;Glioiit the .series. This 
constant ratio or fa<*tor is termed the f'onnnon ratio. 
For exanii)le, the, numbers 2, 4, 8, Hi, iK:e., and 
also the terms o, ar"^ iS:c., are both ex- 
amples of ^Geometrical iinigressioii or .serie.s. The 
sum of siicli a series is obtainezl a.s follows ; Let u 
be tin; first term, n the numb(;r of the terms whose 
sum, .V, is re({uired, and let r be the eommori ratio. 
Then A' — a + etr -f ar- )• . . . + ar" " ' ; also from 
iiiullipIicatioM of both sides of this equation by 
r, A/- — ar -i- z//- -f- h aF\ Subtraction 

of the former from the latter expression sr - 

s - rtz " - « ; or s{r - 1 ) = </(/*** - 1 ), and hence 
o(/'" - 1) 

^ I- - 1 ■ 


Geometry that branch of the science of 
iuatheniati(;s which treats of the proiierties of space. 
When the pro|>erties investigated relate to figures 
described tir supposed to he described on sjiace of 
two dimensions, there arise such subdivisions as 
plane ainl spherical geometry, according to the 
surface on which the ligurcs are drawn. If the 
pmpertics relate to ligurcs in sjiaee of throe dinien- 
sioim they fall under Avhat is called soliil geometry, 
tu- now more frequently, geometry of three dimen- 
sions. Again, from the mode in Avhich the ])io- 
pcrlies of figured sjuice are investigated, an.se two 
other subdivisions, pure and analytical g<*oiiielry. 
The somewhat arbitrary subdivision into element- 
ary and higher geometry arises from the fact that 
Hie geometrical hooks of Kuelid’s celebrated Avork, 
the Eh'ments\ treated only of idaiie Jiguros eoiii- 
posed of straight lines and eireie.s, of solid figures 
Avith plane faces, ainl of the three round hudie-s, Hie 
spliere, the <-ylindcr, and Hie cone. 

Other subdivisions of geometry arise from the 
threefold cla.'^silicatioii that may he made of the 
iivoperties of .“^pace. 'I’he-se properties may he topo- 
logical, graphh‘al, metrical. 'Plie first class of iU‘o- 
^leiTics are indepeinlent of Hie miigiiitmle or the 
bn'iii of the elements of a figure, and d<-pend only 
on the relative situation of these elemeiiis. Per- 
haps the simplest example that could lie given of 
this class of pnqiertics is tliat if two closed contours 
of any size or shajie (raveive one anotlnu*, tliey 
iiiustilo.soaiuweii iiiimherof limes. No systematic 
treatise on this [»ait of geoimdry ha.s ever been 
ilraAvn up, and it is only in napens seatteriMl hero 
and there in scientific journals that coiitriiuitions 
toAvards such a trcatisi; are to be found. Tin; prin- 
cipal names under Avhieli such coiilributioiis are to 
be lookeil for are Euler, Gau.s.s, Jdstiiig, Kirkmaii, 
and Tait. 

Tin; grajdiical or projectiAO properties of space, 
Avhicli constitute tlie .subject of projectixe gt'omctry, 
are tlio.se w liicli have no reference to measurement, 
and Avbicli imply only tin; notions of a slraigbt lino 
and a jdane. A .simple example of this class of 
nroperties is the well-kiioAvn theorem of Desargues : 
If tAvo triangles be situated so that the straight 
lines joining eorrespoiidiiig vertices are eoncuiT(*nt, 
the points of intersection of corresponding sides are 
colliiiear, and c<mvi*rs(?]y. 

The metrical ])ropei (ies of sjiace arc those Avhich 
arc concerned Avi Hi measurement. An exam)»le of 
a metrical property is the theorem of Hie three 
.sijuares : The .sipiare on the hyi>oteiinse of a right- 
i angled triangle is equal to the sum of the squares 
: oil the tAA'o siiles. Tlie geometry of Euclid’s Ete- 
! ments i.s metrical. 

I D(;scriptive geometry is not so iiiiich a iiart of 
.science as an art. It lias for its object to rejuesent 
on a plane Avhich possesses only Iavo diiiieii.sioiis, 
length and breadth, the form and position in space 
I of bodies Avhich have three dimonsions, length, 
breadth, and height. This object is attained by 
Hie method of juojectioii.s. 

Analytical geometry is a method of representing 
j curves and curved 
surfaces by means Y 

of equations. He- 

fore showing, hoAV- p 

ever, hoAV a curve 
will he represented 
by an equation, it 
Avill l>e ne(;e.sHary 

to explain Avhat is x o m yp 

inc^iiit liy tho co- 
ordiiiatesof a point. 

If tAA’o axes, XX', y/ 

YY', cutting each 

other jierpendicularly be taken, the position of a 
point r in the same plane as Hie axes is determined, 
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if we know the distances of 1* from XX' arnl YY' 
— i.e. if we know Ml* ami OM. OM is eallcd tlie 
abscissa, Ml* the onlinate of the jioint 1*, and the two 
together are calhul the co-ordinates of 1*. Tt is 
usual to <lenote OM and Ml* hy x and y. if the 
point I* he supposed to move in the i)lane aecordin;' 
to some law, a certain relation will exist between 
its co-ordinates ; tins relation expressed in an 
equation will be tlie eciiiatioii to the curve traced 
out by 1*. To take a simphj exam]»le. Let the 
law according to wliieh 1* moves be that its 
distance from XX' shall always l)e double its 
distance from YY'; then the equation to the 
curve trace<l out by I* will be // = 2.,r. If it be 
required to jlraw the curve traced out l)y I*, we may 
assume any values for ami from the equation 
determine tlie corresponding values for y. If wo 
assume the values 1, i, .*1, vS:c. for .r, tlie correspond- 
ing values of y will lie 2, 4, (i, Determine then 

the points whose co-onlinates are 1 and 2, 2 ami 4, 
3 and (i, &c. ; these will be p«)ints on the curve. 
It is not <lillicult to discover that the curve is in 
this instance a straight line. 

If the law according to which 1* moves in the 
plane be that it shall always be at tlui same dis- 
tance from a tixed point, we have only to specify 
the distance (say r), ami the co- ordinates <»f the 
fixed point (say a ami 6), and we shall liiid the 
equation whicli expresses tliis law to be 
(r - ctf -1- (// - hy = C-*. 

If the distance be c, ami the lixed point be the 
origin O \\liose co ordinates are 0 and 0, the 
equation will he 

-1- y® = c=. 

These last two cfjuations are those of a circle. 

As (wo co-ordinates are sulliidcnt to determine a 
point in a plam.*, so a plane curve ilescrihed accord- 
ing t<i a certain law will l»e repr<*seiited by an 
(vpiation between two variabl»‘s, x and y; viz. 
!»' {,/•, //) = 0. It may be mentioned that equations 
of tlui first degree rcqiresent straight lines, those of 
the second degret? re])res(‘nt some form of a conic 
sectioii, those of higher dt'grees represent ciuves 
which in gi-ncral take their name from the degree 
of their eipiations. The position of a point in 
space is fixed when its distances from three planes, 
usually taken perpendicular to each other, are 
known ; in other words, tlire(} <^o-ordinattw x, y, z 
determine a jioint in space. Heiiee, if a curved 
surface is given in form ami position, and Ave 
can express algebraically one of its characteristic 
projiertics, and obtain a ndalimi K (r, y, - 0 
uctween tlie co-ortlinates of each of its points, this 
equation is tlie equation of the surface ; and every 
efiuation K (.r, y, c) = 0, whose v.ariahles .c, y, 
are the co-onliuates of a point rcferrtMl to three 
planes, perpmidicular or ohliijiie to each othei, 
represents some surface, the form of Avhich <lepends 
on the way in ivliich the variables arc eoiubined 
with eacli other and with certain constant quan- 
tities. 

The systtmi of co-ordinates e.xjdained above is 
called tlie Cartesian, from Descartes. There are 
other systems, hut a concise account of them would 
be iniiiitelligihle. 

Of the liistory of geometry only the briefest 
outline can he given here, ami this outline must 
he restricted mainly (o pure geometry. Trailition 
ascril^es (and modern research teiid.s to conlirm 
rather than to invalidate the ascrijitioii ) the origin 
of jijeometry to the Kgyptians, who Avere compelled 
■to invent it in order to restore the landmarks 
efbiced hy the innndalion of the Nile, but our 
knowleilge of their attainments is meagre. From 
a papyrus in the Jhitish Museum Avritten by 
Ahmes, possibly about 17(K) U.C., Ave infer that 
the Egyptians discus.sed only particular iiumeiical 


problems, such as the moa.surements of certain 
areas and solids, and Avere little acquainted Avith 
general tlieorems. Tke history <)f geometry, there- 
fore, as a branch of i cieiice begins with Thales of 
Miletus (640-542 n.c.). The principal discovery 
attributed to him is the theorem that the sides of 
miiliially equiangular triangles are proportional. 
After 'Thales came Pythagoras of Samos (horn 
about 580 H.C.). It is dilliciilt to separate the 
contributions wliich Pythagoras made to geometry 
from those of his disciiiles, for everything was 
ascriljed to tlie master. The Pythagoreans npjiear 
to have been acquainted with most of the theorems 
which form Euclid’s lii-st two hooks, Avith the 
doctrine of proportion at least as ai>plicd to com- 
mcnsnrahlo magnitudes, A.ith 1,he construction of 
the regular solids, and to have coiiihiiK'd arithmetic, 
witli geometry. The tlieorem of the three sejuares, 
one of the most useful in the whole range of 
geometry, is known as the theorem of Pythagoras. 
Hippocrates of Chios, who reduced ihe problem of 
the tlnplication of the cube to that of liiiding t avo 
mean ju’oportionals betAvccii tAvo givey stniiglit 
lines; Arcliytas of Tarciitniii, Avho Avas the lirst to 
duplicate the cube; Eudoxus of Cnidus, (lie in- 
vciilor of the nielhod of cxliaustious and the 
founder of the doctrine of ])rop«>rtion given in 
Euclid's lifth book ; Meiiiecliiiius, the iliseovcrer 
of the three conic sections; Ikdnostratus and 
Nicomcdcs, the inventors of the quadratrix and 
tlie cmichoid ; ami Aristseiis, are the principal 
predecessors of Euclid. I’o Euclid (about 300 li.c.) 
IS due the form in which elementary geometry 
lias been learnt for many ccntnri(‘s, ami his treatise, 
the Klcmcuis, seems to have complelely superseded 
all prceediug writings on this subject. Those 
hooks of this treatise Avhicli are coiieerned Avith 
geometry an* so Avell knoAvn that it is siiperiliious 
to refer to tlieir contents. Ai<*liimedes of Syraeiise 
(2S7 212 J1.C. ) is the greatest name in Creek 

science. Besides his imnortant coiitrihutioiis to 
statics ami hydrostatics, lie Avrote on the iiieasure- 
immt of the <‘ircle, on the quadrature of the 
parabola, on the sphere and cylinder, on conoids 
and spheroids, ami on semi-regular polyhedrons. 
Apollonius of PiMga (260 200 wrote on 

several gcoimd-rical subjects, hut the work Avhich 
procured him in his lifetime the title of ‘the great 
geometer,’ Avas his treatise on tlie conic sections. 
Ptolemy, author of the Ahnttyest^ Hero, ami 
Pappus are the last iiiii>orlant geometers lielonging 
to the Alexandrian school. 

After the destruction of Alexandria (about 640 
.•\.n.) the study of geometry underwent a long 
eclipse. 'The Bomans contrihnlcd nothing either 
to geometrical or indeed to any kind of mathe- 
matical discovery. The Hindus fn»m the titli t(> 

the 12th century A.D. (uiltivated aritlimelic, 
algebra, and trigoiioiuotry, hut in geometry tliey 
produced notliing of any inqiortance. A s»imo- 
Avhat similar statement may he made regarding 
the .Arabs, hut it ought to he rememhered ilial 
they Iranshitetl the Avorks of the great Creek 
geometers, and it aahs through them that iiiatlie- 
iiiatieal seienee Avas in the 12lli century intro- 
duced into Avesterii Europe. From that time till 
the close <if the lOtli century, th<iugh e«Ulions of 
the Creek geometcr.s AA’ere published ami com- 
mented on, little or no advance was maile in 
geometry comparable to Avliat took pla»*e in other 
branches of pure or applied mathematics. 

Ill the hegiuning of the 17th century Kepler 
and Dcsargnes laid the foundations of modern pure 
geometry, the former by his enunciation of the 
principle of continnity, and hy his extension 
of stereometry to soliils of Avliich the spheroids 
and conoids of Archimedes were particular cases, 
the latter hy his introduction of the method of 
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projuutiun. In 1637 Descartes "ave to the worhl 
his invention of analytical thus placing' 

in the hands of iiiatheinathians one of the most 
|Kiwerful instniinents of reseiirch, and withdrawing 
their attention from pure geonietiy. Pascal ( 16*23 • 
62), wliose extraonlinary precocity has often been 
citeil, wrote an essay on cjuiic sections at the 
age of .sixteen, lie afterwards wrote a conipleto 
work, one of the juoperties t)f wliich is the 
theorem of the mystic hexagntm. His last work 
was on the cycloid. With the mere mention of 
the names of 'Wallis, Fermat, Barrow, lliiygen.s, 
we pass to Newton, whose great work, the 
Pri/iripia^ is the glory of schuice. (3ia.sles thinks 
Newton’s best title to fame is that he has riiisiHl 
.such a monument of his genius by the methods 
and with the resources of the geometry of the 
ancients. The names (»f Halley, Maclanrin. 
Uobert Simsoi^, and Filler bring us down to near 
the end of t'lie 18th century. During the 19th 
century a revival of interest in pure geometry has 
been brought about by Monge, the invent<or of 
descriptive* geometry, by (.\irnot, the author of the 
theory of transversals, liy Poncelet and (jorgonne. 
These have been succeeded l-»y Mb bins, Steiner, 
Chasles, ami Von Standt. 

'Fhe hc.st works on the hi.story Greek Geometry arc 
Allman’s fJnrk Oeomrtrt/ from Thafes to KneUd (ISf'U); 
Paul Tanncry’.-i La fft'ometric Gra'tiue (1887); Bret* 
Schneider's Die Gtonvtric nnd die Gr.onittcr mr ICuklidcs 
(1870). Chaslcs’s Apnxn kiatorique »nr VOrioine die 
DCrelopprmfut dts methodcH cn f/t'omdrir (1887 or 1875) 
and his ItopfHtrt nar h. Propi'h de la (LUmuUric ( 1870) 
embrace the whole field of Geometry. 'I'he follt)\viiig 
more general histories may also be consulttsl : Cant«>r’s 
Vui'leniinof II iiher (rrnchirhie d( r Mnthrmatik (1880); 
Hoefer’s IliMre dm Mathematiquen (1874 ) ; Marie’s Jli8‘ 
toirc dm Sriencm MathiluKitiques H f*himquts (12 v<»ls. 
1883 88 1; Montucla's Jlinloi redes Maf/u^inatiqiirs ( 1802); 
(tuvf'a Short llistorp of Greek Matlumniics (1884); and 
Ball’s Short Acetnud of the History of (1888). 

l■<Mlrg^P 4 a division of tlie western province of 
Cape (’olony, on the soutli coast, cast of Cape- 
town. It contains ‘2600 sq. in., and about 11,000 
inhabitants, ft is valuable chielly for it.s pastur- 
age and its timbcM*. 'riic town of George stands 
6 miles N. of tlie coast, and lias a ]»ojuilatiori of over 
‘2(K)0. (.)n the coast is the port of .Nlossel Bay. 

St, tb« especial patron of chivalry, 
and tutelary saint of England. Altboiigli venerated 
both in the Eastern and Western cliurclics, liis 
history is extremely obscure, the extant jwconnts 
containing very much less liistory than legend. 
Tlie story in tlie Art a Saiirloniiii is that he was 
horn of "noble Christian parents in Cap]>adocia, 
becaimi a distingiiislied soldier, and, after testifying 
to bis faith before Diocletian, was tortunMl ami 
put to deatli at NiconuMlia, .Ajiril 23, 303. By 
many writers, as by Giblsm, lie has been con- 
foiinded with the turbulent and unscrupulous 
Ariari parlisan, George of (.^'lppadocia, wdio after 
a troul>le«l life as army contractor and tax-gatherer 
became .Arch bishop of .Alexandria, and aft<3r five 
years of niisgoveriimeiit wa.s torn in picees by a 
furious mob. Most autlioi ities, Catholic and Pro- 
testant, agree in ailmitting the great improbability 
of this ideiitilication. Ilr Peter Heylin is of one 
mind in this niattm- with the Jesuit Pa|>ebrocli, 
and Dean Miimari with the Bonian (hitiiolic Bishop 
Milner. Whatever may be said of the iiii historical 
character of St George’.s niartynlom, tlie fact of 
bis being honoured as a inarlyr by the Gatliolic 
(3iiircb. of cimrclies being diMlicated to him, and 
of tlie Hellespont being called ‘St George's Ann,* 
is traced by Papel/l'ocli, by'^ Milner, and by other 
writers to so «*arly a ilate, and brought so iiiirne- 
diati'ly into contact with the times of the angry 
conflicts in which George of (.Uippadoiua figured as 
an Arian leader, tliat it Is impossible to believe 


that the Catholics of the East— while the tomb of 
Atlianasius was hardly closed upon bis honoured 
relic.s--:wouId accept as a sainted martyr liis cruel 
and unscrnpnlous persecutor. The St George of 
the Eastiu'ii Gliurch was no doubt a real nersoiiage 
of an curlier date than George of Cappadocia, but 
beyond this we can say nothing of him. His name 
was earl,y obscured in fable — one oriental story 
making him sutler us many' as seven iiiartyrdoms, 
reviving after eaeli save the last. The same story 
exists evmi in Mussulman legends, whose Cliwolson 
identifies the hero with the Semitic Tammiiz. 

The famous story of St George’.s struggle with 
the ilragon is fii-st found in Voragine’s [A’.qcnda 
Aurra^ but soon found its way into the oflice-liooka 
of the eliurcli, until left out by' Pope Clement Vll. 
To slay a dragon was a common exjiloit for the 
saints and heroes of Christendom as 'well as of 
Teutonic and Indian antiquity ; and St George 
bore touches so closely the eonimon myths of the 
Aryan family as to have himself Iku'ii explained, 
by Haring-Goiild and others, as in this aspect 
merely a mythical form of the siin god dispelling 
the darknc.ss by his beams of light. 

(/hnrehes were dedicated to St George from very 
early time.s ; the Crusades gave a great imnetus 
to his ciiltiis, and he was ailoptcd as tlie soldier- 
.saint who led his votaries to battle. Many new 
chivalrous orders assumed him as their ]»at rou, and 
ho was adopted as their tutelary saint by England, 
Aragon, ami INirtiigal. hi 1348 Edward III. 
hmndiMl St George's (’liapel, Windsor, and in 1344 
the celebrated Order of the Gart(*r was instituted. 
See Baring-Goubrs Uuriomt Mijtlis of (In' Midtite 
Alps, and the article Dll.viioN. — The irross of St 
George, red on a white ground, was worn as a 
badge over the armour by every English soldier 
in the J4tli and sul).se(iiieut centuries. For the 
hariiicr of St George, now represented in tlie Union 
Hag, see FLAG. 

1*9 son of Ernest Angustns, Elector of 
Hanover, and of Sophia, granddiiughtcr of tFanius 
I. of England, was horn in Hanover on *28th 
May 16(K). Immediately after i^ne(*n Anne’s death 
on 1st August 1714, he was proclaimed king of 
Great Britain and of Ireland in London, (he pro- 
clamation at Edinburgh taking nbice four days, 
and at J.)iibliii live days later. He bad been Elector 
of Hanover since 1698, ami he was the lirst inoiiarcli 
of the House of Brunswick who, in accordance with 
the Act of Settlement, succeeded to the throne of 
this country. He arrived at Greenwich on *29th 
Scpteiiihcr, and was crowned at Westminster on 
3lst Octolier 1714. He had eommamlcd the 
imperial forces in tlic war against France in which 
Marlhorongli aciiuircd distinction, and, tlioiigli less 
.succc^ssfiil than Marlhorongli as a general, lie was 
as chagrined as he when the Tory party, uniler 
, the inspiration of Boliiighroke, hiade peace, and 
j sanctioned the treaty' of Utrecht. In 1682 he 
I married his cousin, the Princess Dorothea of Zell. 
Twelve years later he obtained a tlivorce on the 
ground of lier intrigue with Count Konigsniark, 
nnd luuised lier to he imprisoned in the eastle of 
Ahiden, where she died on ‘2d November 17‘26. 
While puni.shirig hi.s con.sort for her frailty, he lived 
openly witli mistrcs,se.s, and was neitlier ashamed 
of his conduct nor made to sutler for it. 

The ’I’ories and Jacobites who clung to the 
hatiislied Hou.se of Stuart were the objects of his 
aversion, and the Whigs were favoured by him. 
Boliiighroke and the Duke of Ormond iled 
to l^’raiice ; hotli of tlieni, and Oxford, who 
remained iHdiind, were impeached. In Scotland a 
Jacobite rising, liciulcd by the Earl of Mar, took 
iilace in 1715; a battle at Sheriiriiiuir on tlie 13th 
Noveiiihcr, though indecisive, disnirited the rebels, 
who afterwards dispersed. Anutuer body maicbed 
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into En^^laiid, proclaiintMl James kin" at Penritli, 
and, belli" surrounded after reachiu" l*rcston, laid 
down their arms on the day of the battle at 
Slieriffmuir. The Earl of Derwentwater and 
Viscount Keiimure were executed on Tower Hill ; 
many others were shot, and many were transporte»l. 
A year after this abortive rebellion, parliament 
passed the Septennial Act, in order that by pro- 
lon"in^ its own existence for four years the acces- 
sion of the Tories to power nii"fit be hindere*!. 
More serious than any rebellion was the rise and 
fall of the South Sea Scheme (^.v. ), the Kimlish 
eounter})art of the Mississippi Scheme udiich 
be;^}^are<l France. The kind’s p<?rsoiial part in the 
history of the reign was hut slight, tiie actual ruhu* 
being Sir ilohert Walpole. George T. could not 
speak English ; Lord Granville was the only one of 
his ministers who couhl converse with liim in 
German ; Mie king ami Walpt)le interchan"ed 
views in bad Latin. Gn this account the king 
did not preside at meetings of the cabinet. Queen 
Anne is the last sovereign of Great Hritain who 
was present at a cabinet council. It was the 
delight of (h'orge T. to live as much as ])Ossible in 
Hanover, ami to obtain as much money as possible 
from Great Britain. He died smldeiily at Osna* 
hriick, on his return from Hanover, on 9tli June 
17-7. Lady Wortley -MoiiLagu styles Gtiorge 1. ‘an 
honest blockhead.* If he had been an alder man 
lie might hav<» proved a worse sovereign, lie was 
a useful figiinj-head in a coiisHtutional government, 
ami nmdered greater service than he may have 
intended t<» the country which adoptetl him. 

8cc the IlistorinH of England by Stanhope, Hallain, and 
Tjocky; tin? Stuart Pa/jcm; the Life of Walfiule,hy Coxo; 
the JI tutor icaf Jicfj inter. 

GcorSIC !!• succee<h*<l Ids father as Elector of 
Hanover and king of (Jreat Britain and of Ireland. 
Born in Hanover on JOth Octolier IGSJ, he was 
created Duke of (.Tunbridge in 1700, and declared 
Ihiiiee of Wales in council in 1714. In 1705 he 
married C*arolim3 of Anspjicli, a woman of many 
attainments and great force of character. She exer- 
cised gre«at inlluence over her husband, and winkeil 
at his i n lid el i ties. When on her deathbed in 

November I7.‘I7 she iniplore<l him t<i marry again, he 
replied, with tears in his ey(>s, that he would rather 
keep a mistress. 'J’lnMigh ( Jeorge interfered more in 
the govcrnmeiit than his father had done, .the policy 
pursued iliiriii" his reign was lii-st that of Walpole 
and second that of Pitt. Duriii" the greater part I 
of Walpole’s administration of the government 
peace was preserved ; during the iM*riod that Pitt was 
almost supreme wars were fought and much glory 
was gained. In 17U George 11. was jiresent and 
showed courage at the battle of Dettingen, the 
last oeccasion this on which an English .sovereign 
Ihas played a part in actual warfare. 'Fhe lebellhui 
in 1745 was ende<l at (’ullodeii, where the adherents 
of the Young Pretender made their last stand. The 
Pretender had defeated General Cnim at Preston- 
paiis, and mandied as far as Derby Ix-fore succumb- 
ing to the royal forces umler the eommaml of the 
king’s second s«in, the Duke of (kiniberland, whose 
cruelty in dealing with the rebels caused him to 
be stigmatised as ‘the Butcher.’ 'I'he country 
prospered so w’ell that in 1749 the funds rose above 
par. Pelham, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
eftected a saving by reducing the interest on the 
national debt from 4 to .*U, and then to J per cent. 
Among the victories which made this reign glorious 
was that of Clive at Plassey and that of Wolfe at 
Quebec. The earlier years of the reign are pro- 
nounced by Hallam to be ‘the most prosperous 
season that England had ever exp(?rieiice«l.’ 
George II. died suddenly on 25th October 1760. 
He bail no conspicuous virtues. He may Ihj 
ci-editcd, liowever, with a few pointed sayings. 


One was, ‘ What a strange cotintry is this ! 1 have 

never known but two or three men in it who under- 
stood foreign allaira.’w Another was, ‘(Confidence is 
a plant of slow growl it in an aged bosom.’ 

Sec the Histories of England by Stanho))C and by 
Lccky; Memoirn of the Hrit/n of (Jiorye //., bpr 
Harvey; Dodington’s Diory ; and Horace \Val|K)le^s 
Memoirs of the hist Ten Years of the Iteiijn of Geonje II, 

George III* was the eldest son of Frederick 
Lewis, Prince of Wales, and was born in London, 
at Norfolk House, St James’s Square, on 4tli thine 
17.*1.S. Being a .‘<even-month.s’ child, and very 
weakly, the lioy was not exjieeted to survive, and 
at eleven at night he was privately baptised by Dr 
Seeker, who was Bislio]! of Oxford and reeltu’of the 
parish of St James. (Jn 2d duly the bishop ])er- 
h>rmed the ceremony publicly, the boy bbing named 
(Jeorge William Frcilerick, and liis sponsors being 
the King of Sweden, the Duke of Sj^\e-(Jotha, and 
I he (^iiceii of Prussia. ( hi ‘25th Oct-jiii r 1760 1 Jeorge 
II. died suddenly, and his grandson ascended the 
throne. Th(' new king was the lirst memher of tJie 
House of Brunswick who eonimaiided ^«^eiieral re- 
spect on becoming tlie s<»vereign over Great Britain 
and Ireland. At the same lime he hecame Elector 
of Hanover, a title whicii was exchanged for that 
of kill" in 1815, when he was incapacitated for 
]>crfortiiing his duties, and unconscious of what 
passed in the worhl. He was the only one of 
the four (Jeorges who riiwer visited his (Jermaii 
dominions. In his first speech to ])arliameiit he 
said: ‘Born and educated in this country, I gh>iy 
in the name of Briton, and the jx'culiar hai»pim*ss 
of iiiy life will ever consist in promoting the welfare 
of a peiqde whose loyalty and warm airection to me 
I consider the greatest and most permanent security 
of m^V throne.’ These words were inserted hy him- 
self in the speech eom))osed hy the Earl of llard- 
w'ieke and ajquoved liy tlie ministry. At the outset 
George III. conciliated all classes of his snl»ject.s. 
Horace Walpole lliiis descrihes from personal ohser- 
vatioii the nature of the change : ‘ For the king him- 
self, he seems all good nature and wishing to satisfy 
eA’eryhody. All his speeches are ohligiiig. 1 saw 
him yesterday, and was snrpris<*d to lind the levee- 
room had lost so entirely tiu* air of the lion’s den. 
The sovereign iloes not stand in one s]K)t with his 
€\vcs fixed n)yally on thegnmiid, and dropping hits 
of (Jerman news. He walks about and sjieaks 
freely to everybody. T saw’ him afterwards on the 
throne, where be is graceful and genteel, sits with 
dignity, and rea«ls his addresses well.’ On Stli 
September 1761 he marrieil (’harlot te Sophia, 
Princess of Mecklenburg Strel it/., bis bride beiim 
in lier eigbtceiilli and be in Ins twenty- third 
year. A fortnight after their marriage they were 
erow’Tied. As a yoniig<*r man be was suppoMxl to 
have bad cbihlreii by Haiinali Liglitfoot, a beauti- 
ful (Quakeress, and to have maiTi(‘d her, but no 
proof of this marriage has ever been advanced. 
It is less open to doubt that, after ascending 
the throne, be wished to marry Lady Sarah Lennox, 
and that liis iiiotlier used her iniluenee to bring 
about a marriage with one who, like herself, was a 
(.Jerman princess. 

(Jeorge HI. ow’ed it to bis mother that be. was 
strongly imbued with a desire to govern as well 
as reign. ‘ (Jeorge, be king,’ was the plirase wbiidi 
she repeated, and the training wdiieli be liad re- 
ceiyeil niaile him give heed to it. Bolingbroke, in 
w’ritiiig the him of a Patriot Kituf bail the expecta- 
tion of ))ersuading Fre»lcriek, Prince of W’ales, and 
father of George III., to act the part. The substance 
of Bolingbrokfi’s teacliing was that a king slioiild lie 
the father of his people, that he was the man host 
qualified to know wli«at would be for tlieir good, 
and tlie one best entitled to make tbein do as he 
deemed right. Thus George 111. felt certain tliat 
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his own way was life true one, and that were it 
folio well air would <;o well. The friction which 
soon became manifest hetweej^ him and liia i»eoide 
was chiefly due f<» his detdiiuiiiation to linve his 
own way. " Pitt was the j)oi>uhir idol ; hut the kin;' 
disliki'd* Pitt and his policy, and the Karl of Ihite 
became prime-ininistcr in the place ttf the l>uke 
of NT'wcastle. It was commonly believed that 
Hute was both the favourite of the kin;' and the 
lover of his motlier ; he was a Scottish iioblem.'iii 
who disjiensed patroiia;'e to his countrymen, and he 
was execrated on account of his birth, his position, 
and Ids conduct. If he had been a stron;' man, 
he mi^ht have justified his promotion, hut, being 
both timid and incompetent, he succumbed to pojm- 
lar clamour. His j»remiershi]» lasted from .\lay 
1 7tl*2 till A]>ril 17b.3. George ( Irenville, his successor, 
was premier fm* two years. The Manpiis of Kock- 
ingham, who followed him, held theoflicefor eleven 
months, the Karl of Ghat ham for fourteen months, 
and the Duke of Grafton hehl it f(»r three years. 
These short lived administrations were due to 
the king pitting one section of the Whig party 
against the other, in order to escape falling under 
the domination of the great Whig families, the 
result being that a jiarty was formed which was 
known as * the king's friends.’ ( leorge III. found in 
Lord North a minister after his own heart, and Lord 
North remained at the head of the government from 
January 1770 till March 17S2. During the adminis- 
tration of Lord North the thirteen united colonics 
proclaimed and acliieveil their indeiiemlence, and 
were acknowledged by Krain'e ami Sjiain as the | 
Uniteil States of America. The determination of 
the king not to grant any concessions to those 
whom he deemed rebels caused the struggle to he 
protracted, and shut the door against compromise 
while compromise was jiossihh*. The subserviency 
of parliament and the acijuicsoence of the countrv 
enabled the king to have his own way. Lord North 
was .-succeeded by the Marquis of Uockingham, 
wliodied after he hml been three months In oflice. i 
Among his colleagues were Gharles Janies Fo.\, | 
Ihirke, and Sheridan, three of the most brilliant | 
menihers of the? Opposition, and three men whom | 
(leorge III. detested. Lonl Shellmrne, who was a 
member of tin* same administration, took Uocking- 
ham's place, hut the colleagues just named and 
others ndused to serve witli him ; on the other 
hand, he secured the services of Mdlliani Pitt 
as Ghanci?Ilor of the Exchequer. The. fricuids of 
(.'harles James Eo\ and the followers of Lord North 
coalesced, and overthrew the Shelburne adininis 
tration after it had hemi ten months in ollice ; and 
the. Duke of Portland became the hea<l of a coali- 
tion ministry which entered ollice in April 17-H3, and 
was coinnelled to leave it, owing to the underhand 
action of the king, in December of that year, fn 
the interval the definitive treaty of peace with th«i 
United States of .Vmerica was signed, and the Imlia 
Hill was brought liefore parliament, a measure of 
wliich Hurke was the idiief author, Kox the warm 
advo<?ate, and George HI. the irreconcilable foe. 

In Decmnhcr l7S:i William Pitt, then in his 
twenty-fourth year, foriiHMl an administration in 
which he was (.'liancellor of the Exchequer as well as 
First Lord of the. Treasury, and he re.inained in ollice 
for eighteen years. The crushing victory of his 
larty at the general election in l7‘Si was a triumph 
or tlie king as much as for Pitt. From that date 
there was an end to the supremacy of the old Wliig 
families. The 'rory jiarty had hi?en ccmsididiited and 
was prepared togive ellect to the policy of George TIL 
The struggle had been long and severe. John Wilkes 
had taken part in it, and hy his audacious resist- 
ance he had led to the ahidition of general warrants. 
The writer whose letters were signed .funius had 
denounced the ministers whom the king trusted. 


ami had warned the king himself that, as liis title 
to the crown ‘ was acquired by one revolution, it may 
be lo.st by another.’ That ])opular feeling ran higli 
against the sovereign for a time is unquestionable, 
vet he gradually regained the allections of his sub- 
jects ; hence, wlien it was announced in 1788 that 
le hail lost his reason, there was a widesnread 
sympathy with him. His eldest son had displayed 
vice.s from which he was free, and the peojile did 
not think the substitution of the Prince of Wales 
for the king would he a gain to the. country. Two 
years before a mad woman, named Margaret Nichol- 
son, had tried to stab the king, and the addresses 
of congratulation upon his escape then showed how 
general was the jmjmlar feeling. Tn 17(55 he had an 
illne.'is lasting two montlrs, in which his reason was 
all'ected. Gn his recovery at that time there M'as 
no rejoicing such as took place when, on 2.3d 
April J7S1), he went to St I’anls to render 
thanks for his recovery. The Prince of Wales, 
who had counted upon becoming regent, cq)enly 
displayed ill-humour at his father’s reception. A 
]iroof i»f public ft?eling was that .a play in which Mrs 
Siddons took a leading part had to he withdrawn 
from the stage after one rejuesentation, becfiuse it 
bore the obnoxious name t»f ‘ The Hegent.’ The 
iiiariinge of this son to Princess (’andine i)f Hruns- 
Avick gave the king much giatilicatioii. It took 
nlace on SIh A])ril J71M. ’riirec* years later the 
Princess Hoyal became? the wife of the? hereditary 
Prince of M’iirtemherg. The king’s second son, the 
Duke of York, hail married the eldest daughter of 
Frederick II. of Prussia in 171)1. (ieorgel ll. had a 
large family; it numheretl nine so]js and six daugh- 
ters, the first chihl, the Prince of AVales, being horn 
in 17(52, and the last, the Princess Amelia, in 178.3. 
The king had no fear of his children acting likti 
his brother, the Duke of Giimherland, when he mar- 
ried Mrs Horton, or like the Duke of Gloucester, 
when he married the (’ountess of Waldegrave. The 
Koval Marriage Act, which was j)asse<l at his 
instance in 1772, forbade the members of the 
royal familv marrying Avithout the consent of the 
soAereign, if under twenty-live, or «loing so after 
that age iiiiless a twelvemonth’s notice luul been 
,.iven to the Privy-council, ainl parliament had not 
exiwessed «lisapprohation Avithin that period. 

'i’hough George III. was averse to war, ho 
Av.as strongly in faA’our of restoring the Bourbons 
to the throne of France. When the union he- 
tAveen Ireland and Great Britain Avas ]u-oposed 
In? Avrotc? to Pitt characterising it as one of 
the most useful measures of his reign ; but Avhen 
tin? union Avas ell'ected, and Pitt j)rt»j)os(‘d carry- 
ing out his ])UMlges Avith regard to the emancipation 
of the Koman Gatholics ami the endoAvment of the 
Komaii G.'itholic priests, the. king refuse<l his assent, 
.'iaying, as Lord Eldon n'cords, ‘ 1 can give up my 
croAvn and retire from jioAver; I can (juit my ]>a.lace 
and live in a cottage ; I can lay my head on a block 
and lose my life ; hut 1 can ttof. break my corona- 
tion oath.’ Pitt resigned; George TH. refused his 
ailvice to form a strong administration, including 
Fox. The king's hatreil of Fox amounteil to mania ; 
he Avrongfully attributed the had conduct of the 
Prince of Wales to associali<m Avith the great Whig 
leader. lienee the king entrusted Addington Avith 
the task J)f forming an administration, Avliich held 
oflice till Avar Avith France Avas rencAved, .and the 
necessity for a lirmer hand at the helm was ap- 
parent. IMtt resumed the ollice of ]uemier, and 
die<l in 18(X5. A ministry Avas f()rmed on Tith 
March 1801), in Avhich Fox and Sidmouth held 
ollice, ami of Avhich JiOrd ( Jrenville Avas the head ; 
it Avas reconstituted after F()x’s death on IJth 
September in that year, an<l it Avas succeeded in 
1807 by one of Avhich the Duko of l^)rtland Avas the 
head, !ind in Avhich Perceval Avas Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, and Canning' a Hocretary of .state. Tn 
1801) l^erceval Hucecoded to the jireiniership, and 
tills wa^s the last administration in forming whieli 
George TTT. had any share, llis jubil(?e wiis cele- 
brateil amid popular rejoicings on the 25th October 
1809. In 1810 Prince.ss Amelia, his younge.st and 
favourite child, became dangerously ill ; the un- 
likelihood of her recovery preyed upon him and 
liastcned an attjick of mental (lerangement, which 
incapacitated him for reigning. lie lia<1 suHered 
from this malady more than onei; .since 1789. In 
1810 the Prince of Wales was ap]iointed regent. 
Till hi.s death, on 29th ./anuary 1820, at Windsor 
(histle (he was the first English king who died 
there), George III. Wtas hopelessly in.sane. Tie 
lost his sight as well as his senses. 

Though not a drop of Flnglish blood ran in bis 
veins, yet George III. was a typical Kiiglishiiican. He 
was well-meaning and intensc,ly patriotic ; he was 
truly pious and a pattern of the domestic virtues. 
His' reign was marked by many vicissitudes, and 
it extended over sixty years, llecisivij liattles in 
America, India, and Kiir(»pe were fought during its 
course, and many grand conqu(?sts were achieved. 
Great statesmen, sneli as Gh<athani, Pitt, and Pox, 
adoriuMl it ; great captains, such as Nelson and Wel- 
lington, nnule their names immortal ; the greatest 
iiame.s in modern ICnglish literature then rose above 
the horizon ; parliamentary oratory was at its 
zenith, am! nothing was wanting to render the reign 
the most glori(»us in the country’s annals but greater 
(liscretion on thejiart of the king. If (jJeorge 111. 
had been a little le.ss of the typical Englishman, he 
might have been a more tadmirable sovereign. It 
was chielly owing to his prejudices laMiig respected 
by those who ought to have oj>po.se«l them that war 
took the place of conclUation in America, ami that 
war was prosecuted against Pianee, when the in- 
terests of the country demanded neutrality among 
the contending powers on the Continent. When 
George 111. ascemled the throne the national debt, 
in round numbers, was .Cl ;i8,(K)(),(KK) sterling ; before 
his death it was upwanls of ,C8tK),0(K),()(K). On 
the other haml, the tra<le and commerce of the 
country made gigantic stnd<!s during his reign. 
At his accession the exjiorts did not exceetl 
£12,000,000 sterling; at his death they were up- 
ward.s of £50,000,0(K). The imports between that 
period rose from £8,0(X),000 to £86,000, (K)0 sterling. 
At the beginning of the last forty years of his reign 
the number of hewspajicrs in the three kingdoms 
was 61 ; at his death the number was 222. Several 
year.s before be died the 77/ym.v newsjianer was 
printed by steam, am the foundations ot tlie daily 
press as it now exists were laid in the reign of a 
sovereign who was no favounu* of newspapers. I’he 
greatest of his misfortunes was to be the father of 
the eldest .son who succeeded him, ami it is when 
George TV. is considered that the merits of ( leorge 
TIT. become the more consjiicuoiis, and that * b\’irmer 
George,* as he was familiarly called during his 
lifetime, appears a nobler figure in history than 
the ‘ b^irst (ientlemaii in Europe,’ as his eldest .son 
was styled. 

See the liistories of England by Stanhope, Massey, 
Martineau, and liccky ; tho Mniioint and LHtrrs of 
if, Walpole; tlxoGrenville Papers; the Chatham, Kocking- 
hain, i^dford, Auckland, and Malmesbury Corre.spend- 
ence ; tho Letters of Oeorije III, to Lord North ; Burke’s 
Wort’s; tho Letters of Junius; tho Annual Renister; 
and The Opposition under Georyc ///., by Fraser Rae. 

Geori^C the cMest son of George III., was 
born in St James’s Ibilacc on 12th August 1762. 
He became Prince Regent in December 1810, 
after both houses of parliament had pns.sed resolu- 
tions to the eirect that the king was mentally in- 
capacitated for discharging the duties of Ids oflice. 
He ascended the throne of the United IGngdom of 
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Great Britain and Treland after hi.s father’s death 
on 29th .lanuary 1820. Till the a^^e of nineteen the 
prince was kept un(\r strict discipline, against 
which he sometimes i Cbelled. When he was four- 
teen one of his tutors resigned on the ground <)f ‘ the 
ungovernable temper of his charge.' 'J’he Bishop of 
Idchiield, \y\tb then became his preceptor, gave the 
hdlowing forecast of the Prince of Wale.s : ‘ He will 
be either the most polished gentlenican or the most 
accomi>lished blackmiard in Europe ; possibly an 
admixture <)f both." At the age of eighteen the 
prince had an intrigue with Mrs Uobin.son, an 
aefross, who obtained from him a bond for £20,000, 
and letters which .she tbrefitcned to make puldic ; 
she surrendered the letters for £5000, and tho 
bond in return for an aii.'iuity of £400. When 
twenty he went through the* ceremony of mar- 
riage with Mrs Fitzherbert(q.v.), a Roman Catholic, 
and by so doing forfeited his title to the crown. 
When the matter was mooted in i^i»^ House of 
Gommons, be. desired Fox to deny ihere had been 
a marriage, and then lie found fault with Fox for 
making the stiatement. Late in life hg Kai<l to 
Lady Spencer, when consulting her about a gover- 
ne.ss for his daughter, ‘Above all, 1 must teach 
her to tell the truth. Vou know that 1 don’t 
speak the truth, and my brothers don’t, and 1 iind 
it a great defeet from whieli 1 would hav(* my 
tlaugbier free. We havt* lieen brought up badly, 
the queen having taught us to ec|uivocate.’ 'fhe 
prince leil a wild life. Out of antagonism to his 
lather he alVected to be a Whig, and associated 
with the leading memliers of tlie Opposition. 
When a lad be annoyed his father by shout ing 
in his presence, ‘ Wilkes and Number 45 for ever ! ’ 
When writing about his ehlest son to Lord North, 
the king styleil him an ‘ ill-advi.seil young man,’ 
ami much of the king’s aversion to Fox, Burke, 
and Hheridan was due to their associating with 
and advising the Prince of Wales. In 1795 he 
married Princess Garoline (q.v.) of Brunswick, 
being induceil to do so by parliament agreeing to 
pay his debts, which amounted to £650,000. The 
prince had shown himself an undutiful son; he 
now showed himself to be a bad husband ; and his 
conduct to his daughter arnl only child, the Princess 
C8iarIottc (q.v.), was that of a callous father. 
After beconiiii" king he einleavoured to get a 
divorce from bis wife, who was not more guilty 
than him.self of conjugal crimes ; but her d(*atli 
on 7tb August 1821 terminated a struggle which 
had become a ]>ublic scandal, and in w’hicli the 
people .synipatbwMl with the queen. Nothing in 
the reign of George IV. was mon; nunaikable than 
his coronation, which was celebrated with as great 
lomp as that of any previous monarch, ami with 
,‘ir greater splemlour tban that of William 1V\ or 
<iueeii Victoria. Tt took place on 19th July 1821, 
and it w’as descriheil in the Edinbnrfjk Wrrl'hj 
Journal by one w’ho .signed himself ‘An Eye- 
witness,’ aiid who was ISir Walter Scott. Eleven 
days after his coronation the king left London for 
Ireland, while his queen lay on her deathbed. 
In the Irish A rater, Byron writes of ‘George 
the triumphant’ speeding ‘to the long-chmislieil 
isle which he loved like his- bride.’ In OcIoImu- of 
tho .same year he W'ent to Hanover, and was 
crowuieil king. He stopped at Brussels on the way 
and visited Waterloo, tho Duke of Wellington act- 
ing as his guide. Tn August 1822 he \yent to FMin- 
burgh by water, where be had a magnilicent recep- 
tion, of which Sir Walter Scott was the organiser. 
Tho last king wdio had visited Scotland before him 
W’as Charles IT. Though a profes.sed Whig wdien 
T’rince of Wales, George TV. governed as his father 
had done by the aid of the Tories. Sjiencer I»er- 
ccval, Lonl 'l.iiverpool, (’aiming. Viscount Goderich, 
and the Duke of Wellington successively held office 
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as premiers whilij he >v;is re^a*nt anil kin<j. 'riie 
movement for reform wliicli hi'j^an in the reign of 
(Jeorge TH. was opposed, wMi the king’s eonciir* 
rence, by the ailvi>ers of (ieorge IV., the massaere 
at I'eterloo, where llie inhahitants of Mancliester 
held a reform meeting on 2(Uh August 1S20, 
being the most regrettable of nufiiy sad uiei- 
deiits. t.)n this oe-easion the open-air meeting 
was ehargeil by cavalry and yeomanry, with the 
result that eleven persons were killed and alx>ul 
six hundred wounded. On the ground of his reli- 
gious convictions, (Joorge 1V\ followeil his father 
in opposing the emanci]>ation of the Itoman Catho- 
lics ; hut in 1S20, when the l>uke of Wellington 
declared that the measure was imperative, the king 
withdrew his o])position and the measure became 
law. Ilis failings and vices were cons]ucuous ; it 
cannot be said that they were wholly redeemed by 
his taste for music, by having a good voice for ^ing 
ing, and l»y jdaying fairly on the lliite. It was 
criMlitalile to him that he read and admired the 
inimitable romances of .lane Austen and Sir W.alter 
Scott. .Vet he dhl not adorn the throne, and 
when he died on ‘JOth danuary 1S30, ho was least 
regretted l»y llmse who Knew him best. See Justin 
M‘Carthv, J Ilistoru nf thf Four drorf/rs (4 vols. 

.veyy.). 

GcorKl* «»f Ifanover. See Hanovku. 

Ciit'OrKC ( ‘ the Ueardeil ‘ K Duke of Saxony (ipv.). 

GeoriafCS Hknkv, was born in Philadelphia, 
September 2, Is.'ll), went to sea at an early age, and 
in lS.yS arriveil in (’aliforuia, c,.p.^rla•t ish) i„ v s 
where ho became a journ<*yman '».v j. r i.iin-inruo 
u inter and married. A iter a num- cutniHiny. 

>er of years spent at the ca'^e, he rose to the edi 
torial ilesk, coiiducted several paj»ers, and look an 
ac.tive part in the discussion of jmidic <|uesf ions. In 
1870 he i>ublishe<l fhir f.tnnl ami Ltnul ji 

f iamphlet oiillining the vii.-ws which have since made 
lim NNclely known, hut which had only a local cir 
dilation. In October 1870 appeared Protjrrss and 
Ptjrt'rlif in California. Jn .lanuary ISSO it was 
published in New' York, and in 1881 in London 
ami llerlin. It has since gone through many 
editions, been translated into the princijial lan- 
guages, and had a circulation without precedent 
in economic liti.*rature. Protfress and Porerty is 
an impiiry into the cause of imlnstri.'il depressions, 
and ot the increase of want with increase of wealtii, 
in the course of which some of the most important 
of tlie hitherto accepted doctrines of political 
economy are roc.-ist. Denying the dictum that 
w.'iges are limiteil by capital, he argues that 
wages arc ]U'oduced by the labour for wdiich they 
are ]»aid ; and, denying the Malthusian theory, he 
contends that increase of |)opnlation iii.steail of caus- 
ing w'ant should tend to greater plenty. Then, by 
an examination of the laws of distribution, in which 
tlie laws of wages and interest arc shown to cor- 
relate with the hitherto aifceptcd law of rent, he 
comes to the conclusion that, as produce equals rent 
pliLS wagers plus interest, therefore produce, minus 
rent, equals wages idiis interest. The increase 
of economic rent or land values explains why the 
increase of orodiictive power so marked in nuMlcrn 
civilisation does not commensurately increase wages 
and interest. To the tendency of the ste.'idy increase 
ill land values to beget speculation in land, wdiich 
prevents . the ai)i)licaiion of labour and capital, he 
traces the recurring seasons of industrial df*prcs- 
sion. 'J’he remedy lie proposes is the appropriation 
of economic rent to jmhlic itses by a tax levied on 
the value of land exclusive of inqu'ovemeuts, and 
the abolition of all taxes ^vhich fall upon industry 
and thrift. Meeting ohjeclions which may las 
urged against this proposition on the ground of 
justice and public policy, he finally hrings it to a 


larger tost in an examination of the law of human 
j»rogre.ss, w hich he delincs to be that of association 
in equality. Other works are The Irish Land 
Question (1881), Social Prohlenis (ISS2), Protection, 
and Free Trade (18811), A J*eridej'ed Philosopher 
(against Herbert Spencer's views on land, 1893). 
He visited Oreat Hritain and Ireland in 1881, 1883, 
1884, 1888, and 1889, and Australia in 1890. In 
ISSO he rail for the post of mayor of New York as 
an iiidiqioiidcnt candidate iioiuimitcd by the work- 
ing men. In 1887 he established the Standard^ a 
w'cckly paper in .\ew York. He died suddenly on 
the 291 h Octtdicr 1897, in the midst of a second 
candidature for the mayorally of New York. Hi.s 
Principles of Politind Economy was jiosthuiuously 
published. Though sometimes styled socialistic, 

I George’s view's were for the most part diametrically 
opposed to state socialism. His aim was to sw'cep 
away all interferences with the production and 
distrihution of w'ealth, and ordy to resort Li 
stale control where comj>ctition is iin possible— to 
leave to individuals all that individual energy or 
thrift accumulates, and to take fur the use of the 
community all that is due to the general growth 
and improvement. 

Laki<:, calh^il aLo llorieon^ a beautiful 
lake, 32 miles long, near the eastern bonier of New 
York state. It foiriis the hcad-w'aters of Lake 
Ghamplaiii, is studded with hundreds of pictur- 
esque islands, juul its shori's contain sever.'il favour- 
itii summer- resorts, especially the village of ('ald- 
wcll or Lake George. Hiuc was fought the battle 
of I.,ake George, in which the Lrcnch and Algon- 
quiiis under ikiron Dicskau wore utterly defeated 
by the KngHsh and Iroquois under »Sir William 
Jolinson, on Sth Sc[>tem)»cr 17»*»5. 

Cleows TiIK. See (.; AKTKU (1 lltDKg OF TllF.). 

lii<*org:i‘(OWII, a port of enlry in the District 
of ('oliimhia, is now', as practically a part of Wash- 
ington, usually called West Washing! on. It is 
situated (partly on several emiiieiiC(‘s) on the l‘oto- 
iiiac, at the hcml of navigation. The heights are 
oecnpUMl by elegant villas, and command a line 
view of the country around. Here the Ghesapeake 
and (Jhio (’anal is carried across the [’otonuu; by 
means of a great viaduct 144() feet long. The city 
contains a numher of educational institutions, in- 
cliiiliiig a Homan Gatholic college ( 1789) ; and its 
many tlour-iuills enjoy a wide rejuitatioii. For its 
administration, see DiSTi:i(JT OF (JuLPMUfA. P«>j>. 
(ISSO) 12,078; (1900) 14, .>49. 

CleorKetoWll (formerly the Dutch Stahroel)^ 
capital of Hritish Guiana, is situated on the right 
hank of the Demerar.i Hiver, not far from its 
mouth. It is handsomely built, and consists of 
w ide, clean streets, intersecting at right angles; the 
brightly painted wooden houses, witli their Sw’iss 
eaves 'developed into handsome verandahs, are 
generally raised on piles a few feet above the un- 
healtliy "soil, and emU)somed in trees, of which the 
cabhage-palm and cocoa-nut are the chief. Some 
of the streets, w ith tlndr long coloiinailcs of palms, 
are traversed by wide trenches or canals, with 
l>ridges at the cross streets. The principal public 
eilitices are the government building, the cathedral, 
the Qween's College, and a museum and library. 
Tliere arc botanical gardens, several hospitals, an 
icehouse, anil tw'o markets. Water for ordinary 
purposes is siqiplied from a canal, the mains bcin^ 
laid tlirough most of the principal streets; and 
artesian wells, )>csides tanks for^ the storage of 
rain, have to some extent supplied the lock of 
drinking water. There is a short railway to 
Mahaicra, and a telephone exchange has been 
established in conneirtion with the goveninient 
telegraph system. There is a good harbour, with 
a lighthouse, and defences erected witliiu recent 
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years; the forei^^^a triule is viiLuiilly that of the 
colony (see (it/lA.NA, iJunisii). IW about 
iuelmlia^ many coolies and scarcely oUOO wliites. 
See also Gambia, ^E^^A^^a. 

Geor^j^ia* the most southerly of the original 
thirteen states wliich composed the American 
confeileralioii, is bounded N. by c..i.yiight isoo in u.s. 
Tennessee, Ntirtb Carolina, ainl by j. ». bipiiiucott 
South Carolina: K. by the SavaJi- eoiiumny. 
nah Itiver, whicli sejiarates it from South (kro* 
lina, ainl by the Atlantic Ocean ; S. by the St 
Mary lliver and Florida; and W. Iiy the Chatta- 
hoo(;hce lliver and Alabama. It lies between .‘Wr 
31' 30" and N. lat., ainl in 81" — 85' 5.T 38" 
W. lonj^., and has a maximum leiij^th and breadth 
of 320 and 250 miles, and an area of 50,475 so. m. 
a little more than the area of Knj'Iainl and Wales, 
epon the Atlantic Ocean it fronts for a distance 
t>f 128 miles; but I lie coast, low-lyin^ and sandy, 
is bonlered with islands, between whicli ami tlie 
mainland are a number of sounds and (‘reeks ; so 
that, the total coast line is said to be about 480 
iiiiU's. 

'riie territory of GeoiTifia pr(.*senls live physical 
divisions: (1) 'I’lie Sea Islands, famous for their 
ton (see Coi'ToN), and covered with a ^^rowth of 
<»ak, palmetto, ma;^nolia, cedar, pine, and myrtle; 

(2) the Swamp Jle^ion, (Minsistinj' of rich alluvial 
lands and deltas, formed by the fresh water rivers, 
verdant with a (h'lise and semi-tropical vt^getation, 
and admirably adapted to the production of riee ; 

(3) the Cine liarrens, with a thin soil, lying between 
tlu'se null .-ill grounds and the undulating red-elay 
lands of thi^ interior, sheltered by vast forests of 

litcli-pine, which are highly prized as lumber ami 

or naval purpos(!s, but lonely and monotonous , 

(4) Middle (Jeorgia, fertile, salubrious, billy, 
crowned with forests of oak and iiiekory, tluj 
home of the short staph; cotton-plant, a line fruit 
n'gion, and yielding Indian (•orn, oats, wh(*at, and 
other cereals; ami lastly (5) Cherokee (Jeorgia, 
abounding in mountains, with fertile valleys, 
streams, and waterfalls. ('ereiils, grasstjs, ami 
cotton a.re prolitably grown among the valh*\s 
and u})on tlie hillsides of Cpper (JcMugia ; and 
increasing attention is being bestowcMl upon the 
brcieding of stock. In the central area of the last- 
mentioned division oiHUirs the watmslied, giving 
direction to tin; streams which How r<!spectively 
into the Gulf of .Mexico on the one hand, and 
into the .Atlantic Ocean on the other. The entire 
state is well watered. Of the rivers emptying into 
the Atlantic Ocean the most noteworthy are the 
Savannah, navigable as far as Augusta ; the Great 
Ogeechee ; the Altamaha, tlirougli its tributaries 
the Oconee and tbe Ocmulgee navigable as bigb 
as Milledgeville and Macon ; the Satilla ; and the 
St Mary. The streams belongiim to the Gulf 
system are the uiijier waters of the (\)osa; the 
•(Hiattahoochee, navigable as far as fVilunibus; the 
Flint, navigable u}> to Albany ; and the Alapaha. 

With the exception of the swamp-region in the 
south and south-east of the state, the climate is 
mlubrious and agreeable. The mean temperature 
is 78'* ill summer and 47*" in winter ; the annual 
rainfall nearly 50 inches. In the lowlands oranges 
■ami oilier semi-tropical fruits readily mature, 
whilst in the uplamiH poaches, aiiplcs, peai-s, &c. 
flourish ; and fruits and market vegetables gen- 
erally, being earlier than in the North, are 
exported in considerable (piantities. The forests 
.contain numerous species of oak, including tbe 
evergreen live-oak, whicli has been styled the 
king, a.s the Magnolia grandijlora lias been styled 
the queen of the soutliern woods. Gf great value 
is the long-leaf pine, fiirnisbing both choice timlier 
and naval stores. 'Pho list of useful native woods 
includes also the red, tbe white, and the post oak. 


the water oak, tin? black walnut, the red cedar, 

I the cypress, tlie ponlar, and I be locust. About 
, 42, (KK) sij. m. are iikler forest in the state, and 
j the value of limber pr iducls in HKK) was $13,7(M),000, 
j largely pine. Game is >till abundant, in spite of 
the injury r(?siilliug from tbe failure to enact and 
enforce sLriagiuit laws for its preservation. Sea- 
fowl throng tbi‘ coast and estuaries, alligalors are 
numerous iu tin.; rivers, and food-lisbes, oystei*s, 
clams, turtle, Ac. are abundant. Jly reason of 
the denudation of tluiir banks, rendering their 
waters liiibid and causing unruly currents, the 
fresh water streams luivt; Miirered material diminu- 
tion in their animal life. From them food lishos, 
once so abumlant, have largely disappeared, and 
tla; pearl hi'aiiiig uuio is i:ow seldom seen ; hut the 
Fiiited States Fish (Mmmission has Immui suecess* 
fill in the introduction of soim; vaiicties of llslies 
better suited to the cbaiigi'd condiliou. 

The mineral weallli of Gcorgi;. apparent in 
tbe gold bt.'.'iritig strata of tlie < l'v.‘rok<'(* region, 
whicli for till* past fifty years have been success- 
fully worked, in extensive dejiosits of coal, in iron, 
copjicr, silver, and l(;ad ores, in marblcs^of attrac- 
tive varieties, in vast fields of graiiiti; and slate, 
and in the presenec of gypsum, limestone, syenite, 
marl, buhrstoiie, soapstone, asbotos, shale 
tripoli, lluov spar, kaolin, ehiys, poreekaiii, anigon- 
ite, tonriiialims enierahl, caiiieliaii, ruby, opal, 
elialeedony, agat(‘, amethyst, j.'isi>or, garnets, rose- 
({iiartz, heryl, and oeijasioiial diaiiiomis. In 1837- 
(i4 the rnilod Stales Iniim li mint at Daliloiiega 
coined gidd bullion to the value of over six niilliou 
dollars, mostly from metals extracted from the 
auriferous rocks of tin; adjacent territory, 'fo the 
development of these iiiiri(‘ral resoiire(.‘s of the state 
I much attention is ludiij^ jiaid, and with ])roiitahle 
I n'sults. Prior to the civil war the inhabitants of 
Georgia warn almost exelnsivcdy eiignged in agri- 
cnl Lure and eonim(‘roe ; luit mort? iwmt indnslrioH 
are the lumber trade, and (sxteiisive eutlori, 
wuolhui, anil other niannfa(‘tiires. 'j'lie. mo.st 
! important niill.s are at Augusta, (MInmhns, 

; Atlanta, Athens, and Uoswi‘lI. In 11)00 there were 
3301 manufaclori(.‘s of the princ'ipal industries, as 
against 1073 in ISDO. In 11)00 ihe (.‘ottoii mills 
numbered 08 ; woollen and hosiery factories, 
30; oil, cottonseed, and eaki; mills, 13; Homing 
and grist mills, 1123; luinbi'r and linilier work.s, 
1254; planing mills and faeloiii's of sashes ami 
doors, 00; tiirpentim* ami rosin works, 524: 
foundry ami maeliiiie sho[is, 87 ; maim factories of 
fcrliliseis, 11. 

Although after the civil war the area devoted 
to cotton d(;crcas(?d, since 1870 every decade has 
.shown an increase, and in 1000 it occupied 41*8 
per cent, of the total crop area and yielded 5li-7 
per cent, of the total croji receipts. Imliati corn 
IS the chief cereal, having about tlie saim.; acreage 
as cotton, ami about live times as intieii as all the 
other cereal crops. Other crojis are oats, wln'at, 
peanuts, hay, sweet jiutatoes, sugar, water meloii*^, 
and rice. Owing to many of the large plantations 
having been broken up ami rented to negro fai niers, 
the average size of farms bad dccreaseil in 1000 to 
117 aen;s, about a fourth of what they were iu 
1850. 'flic negro farmers almost all grow cotton ; 
stock-raising is not of much im]>ortaiice. From 
tbe ports of Savannah, Darien, lirunswi(;k, and 
St Mary shipments of InnilMu- and naval stores 
are ainmally increasing. Navigable rivers and an 
admirable sy.slem of railways (5050 iiiih^s iu 1900), 
besides three short canals, fiiniish convenient tiuus- 
portatiou from the interior. 

The state is divided into 137 counties, 10 con- 
gressional districts, 1 supreme judicial district, 21 
judicial circuits, and numerous militia districts. 
Atlanta is the capital, and Savannah the cominerciul 
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iii<'tr4)j)olis. Aii;4ust;i, MjU'on, rolinnlms, ainl 
Athons may bo iiioutioiitHl amon;' tlu* thnviii;;citios 
ami towns of tliis oommonwo, lib- i»opnlation 
)nus steatlilv iiievoastMl from ^l•2,^)48 in 1790 to (1800) 
1,057, -280; ( 1870) 1,184,109; (1880) 1,542, 180; (l8tM)) 
l,8:i7,;r»:i ; (1906) 2,210, ;i:il, of whom the wbites 
form sli^^htly more Ilian half. 

Thoro exists in Georgia a thnroii|j[li system of 
free eommon sehools ; separate schools arc con- 
ilueteO for both white ami coloured pu])ils. 
()pp«)rt unities for hi^dier e«lneation are alToniod 
by the university of (leor;4ia, at Athens, by its 
•lejM'mIent eollo;ies at Dahloneiia, Mille<l^eville, 
Tliomasville, (’uthbert, ami Atlanta, and by sundry 
deiiominatiomil colleges. At tlio university of 
(ieoi'iia and its dependent colleges tuition for 
(leorgians is free. Georgia h;ts als«» a school for the 
blind at Macon, for the etlueatioii of the deaf and 
dumb at Gave Spring, and an asylum for binaticB 
near MilledgOville. 

///.sY/</v/.--The colony of Georgia was founded by 
James (tglcthorne («j.v. ) in 17J.‘l, as a refuge for 
poor debtors ami for the jiersi'cuted Protestants of 
Germany',* and ri'ceived its name in honour of 
George IT. In 1752 Oglethorpe surrendered his 
charter to the llritish government. Georgi.a was 
thereafter classe<l as an Knglish province, until, with 
her si>ter colonies, she succeeded in casting oil her 
allegiance to the crown. Save during the few 
years <»f the civil war, she has since continued a 
component member of the confederation of the 
Gnitc<l States of America, and has long been 
regarded as the Ihnpire State of the South. 
Difspite the liberation of her slave jiopulation, 
which in 1800 numbered 450,033, and was valued 
at !?,SO‘2,094,Sr)5, and in the faei* of grievous lo.sses 
occasioiKMl by the war, the stule has during the 
last (juarter of a century manife.stod recuperative 
powens of a marvellous sort. 

the name formerly applied to the 
central imrtion of what is m)w Uussian Trans- 
caucasia (q.v. ), bounded by the Gaucasian moun- 
tains «m the north and by tlie Armenian mountains 
on the .south. The Kussian name is Griizia; the 
I’ersian Gurjestan, from Mhich form the name 
Georgia [uobably arose, it being perhaps a corrup- 
tion of tJuria, tlu; name of one of the western 
provinces, 'fhe early history of the Georgians, 
who ]uetend to trace their origin to Thargamos, 
a great graiid.son of Japhel, is wra])|»ed in fahle. 
Mtskhetiujs, who is said to have huilt Mlsketha, 
the ancient capital of the country, situated near 
Tillis, hut now reduced to a mere village, plays a 
oroijiinenl part in it. We have al>o to deal with 
legend in tne story of the Argonauts and Medea, 
wlio is .said to have been born at Kulais. Tlie 
(ieorgians first aj)pear in authentic history in the 
time of Alexander the (beat, to whom lliey suh- 
inilted. After the death of Alexander in 323 B.c. 
they gained their indejiemlenee under Pharmiv;is 
(302-2.37 n.f. ). With Pharnava.s hegins the .series 
of the kings (a title rendered in (b.sugiiui by the 
word mrphr)^ who, umler various dynasties, ruled 
the eountry almost uninterrujitedly for more than 
2000 years. In 2(>5 .K.n. the Sassanian ilyiiasty 
a.seomled the throne in the p<;rson of King .Marian, 
and ended with llakour 111. in 570. Towards the 
close of tlie 4th <-entury (’hristianity was intro- 
<1uc(m1 hy the preaching of St Nina, and in 409 
Vakhtang built tlie city of Tillis (Tbilisi), so 
called from the hot springs found there. Soon 
aft(jr the death of Mohammed his followem entered 
the country and forced many of the inliahitanis t>o 
embrace Islam. The Sassanides were succeeded 
l»y the iJowerfnl dynasty of the llagratides, one 
of whom, ITagrat Tlf. (9S0-I(K)8), extended his 
dominions from the Illaek Sea lo the (Vispian ; but 
during tlie eleventh century the Georgians twice 


siiflercd from an inva.sion of the Seljuks, who 
committed great devastations. 

The country reached the height of its glory in 
the reign of Queen Tiiamar or Tamara ( 1 1 84-1212), 
the daughter of (Jeorge HI. With her imirriage 
to the .son of the llirsaian ^irince, Andrew I5o«m- 
liuhski, may he said to begin the connection be- 
tween Itussia and Georgia. The dominions of 
Tamara were more extensive than those of any 
other native sovereign, and her court Avas graced 
hy the pro.sence of many men of lettois. But evil 
ilays were in store for ( leorgia. In 1220 and 1222 we 
hear of Mongolian invasions, and Tillis was harried 
with lire and sword. Towards tlie end of the 14th 
ceiiliirv the country fell into the hands of Timour, 
who, 'liowever, was driven from it in 1403 hy 
George Vll. Gne of George’s HUcce.ssors, Alexander 
(1413 42), eommitted the fatal error of dividing 
the kingihnn between bis three sons. The general 
history of Georgia now se^iarates into two parts : 
that of the eastern states, Karlhli and Kakheth, 
and that of the western .state.s, inclmling Imereth, 
Mingrelia, ami Giiria. Prom the Ifilli to (he IStb 
century the Georgians sulVered grie\ously from the 
Persians. In 1018 Sliah Abbas invaded the 
eountry, and Teimuraz 1. a]>plied for belj) to the 
(.'/ar Aliehael ; in 103S Levan, king of 5Iingrelifi, 
took lh(‘ oatli of allegiiinee to Ah;xis; it was only 
from their eo-rcligionisls that the Giungians could 
lu>]»c for succour in their hour of ihhmI. They also 
siiHereil from tlie (‘ueroachmeiits of the 3’urks. 
Ill 1795 the savage A ga Mohammed Shah invaded 
(Jeorgia, and levelled Tillis to the ground, earrying 
away a great iiumher of captives. 'Plie aged king 
Ileriielius II., an able sovereign, seeing that all 
resistance Avas in vain, lle<l to the mountain.s, 
where he soon afterwards died. His son, George 
XML, re.signed the crown in favour of l*anl, 
emjieror of Hnssia, in 1799; but liis brother 
Alexander did not acquiesce in this arrangement, 
ami liehl out for some time, but was defeated in a 
battle on the banks of the lor. George die«l in 
1809, ami in the following year Alexander of 
Uu.s,sia formally annexed the country. In 1810 
the prince of imereth attempted a revolt, which 
was quickly siij>|>ressed. Guria w as linally united 
with l{ns.sia in 1829. 

Tim former kingdom of (leorgia is mairdy in- 
eluded ill the govermiients of Kiitals, 'rillls, and 
Elizaliethnol. The district is very fertile, lieing 
aluimiantly productive of cereals, Avine especially 
the Kaklietiaii— lmm;y, and silk, of cattle and 
horses, Avliile the mountaiiis teem witli iiiiiioral 
Avealth, !LH yet little utilised. The ( Jeorgians belong 
to the Kartveli stock, forming the simtherii group 
of Gaucasian jampless. Their numbers have been 
variously estimated. Some lix them at alioiit 
91 1, (KK), hut N on Erckert [Ikr Knnhasm imU 
Vtdki i\ L<*ip. 1887 ) gives the Aveight of his authority 
to tlie following careful estimate, based on available 
census returns : 

(ill Hn'- rr.strictc<l hpiisi; of the ti;nn) 850, (KK) 

Iini‘ri*lijUi!s anti (.•iiriuiis 4au,U00 

AUf.liariaiis and Law.s 

I’Himvps, living in llin mountaiiis 0,000 

Tlmsln-s .. 0,000 

Klipvsurs II II 7,000 

Mlngwiiaiis 215,000 

Siuiunlians 13, WK) 

1,100,000 

To this w’ork is ajipimded an excellent ethnological 
map. The Georgians and their congeners are of 
the Gaueasiaii or Pair race (as o[)posed to the 
Mongolian or Yellow race). They are celebrated 
for their beauty, and under the Mohammedan rule 
the Avitite slaves of Ave.stcrn Asia and of Egypt 
were mostly draAvn from among them and the 
Cii-cassiaiiH. To the great credit of Russia ibis 
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disgrjKM'fiil traflic was |)iit an end to by the treaty 
of Kucliuk-lvainardji iii 1774. Thouf^h endowed 
by natiii'e with mental no less than physical ad- 
vantages, the loll" course of opjiression to which 
they have been subjected has had its ellect u]»on 
their characters. But, des]»ite the supreiutacy and 
brutal tyranny of their Mohaiiimcdan coiupierors, 
they have as a nation remained faithful to the 
Christian religion, accordiii" to the doctrines of 
the (5 reek (.■hurch. In (liiria, however, and the 
country of tlui Bazes, larj^e numbers of the inhahit- 
anls were forcc*d by persecution to embrace Islam, 
and in these districts the ruins of many churches 
may still he seen. 'Fhe southern Caucasians, with 
m.a"nilic,ent j>hysii|ue, fertile soil, and enervatin,^ 
climate, are somewhat indolent ; they are passion- 
ately fond of sin^iii" and music. 

'The four cldef t<in^ues (Jeoi^ian, IMiiif^reliaii, 
Sufinctian, ami La/ian, wliitrh some have cal le<l the 
Iberian "roup- -stand to ea<*h other more in the 
relation of la.n"ua"es than dialects, although they 
certainly all hail a common origin ; Min^reliali 
especially has "reatly diverged, (leor^ian alone 
of the four has a littwatiirc, if we except the few 
folk tales of the Alin;;relians. Tlu'se lan^ua^^es 
are of the a""lutimitive tyjie ; the chief dilliculty 
lies in the verbs, which incorporate the ]u*ononiinal 
]ni'li\(‘s and suflixes. In their structure they 
resemble Basipie, hut no alliiiity can he established 
between tlu'st; two families of laii"ua"es, jis their 
vocabularies have no word in common. 

'riie, (leor;<iaus use two alnhahets -the /.IiKtstin 
nr ceclesijtsiieal, and the nMt’dridi or civil: the 
tirst is only (Miiployed in the reli^^ious hooks. TIn.‘y 
are very old, and legendary aeeonnts are ;.;iven 
t)f tlieir origin. The ecclesiastical rcsemhies the 
Armenian alphabet; the civil is a very jiretty 
character, with many rounded hitters, whii-h make 
it somewhat ri'sendile Buriij<*se. (leor^^ian litera- 
ture is hy no meajis [loor. IMofessor Tsacarelli ^ives 
a list of 9Ul(Jeor"ian MSS. known to I'xist ; they 
are presmved in monasteries at d(;rusal(nn, t>ii 
Mount Atliosand Mount Sinai, and at Tillis, in the 
library of the Soeitdy for the Dillusion of Educa- 
tion amou" the (leor^ians. Besides these, there 
ar(i,‘l(i MSS in the liihliotheiiue- Nationahiin Baris, 
and lU in jirivate hands at 'rillis. Kurtlier search 
will, no doubt, luin^ to li"ht others. As far as it 
can he traced liaek, the literature begins ahmil the 
5th century A. I)., with translations of the Scrip- 
tures and tlie Kalliors, and later on we "et versions 
of the Greek classical authors, iiicludinj^ IMaU 
Aristotle, and .Josephus. To the 7th century 
belongs a tim; psalter on papyrus, and there is a 
com}>lete manuscript of the Bible of the Kill , 
preserved at .Mount Atlios. 'rhe "rcat literary 
development, however, of the country was during 
the 11th and l‘2th centuries, and especially in the 
reifjjn of t^ueen Tamara. To tliis j)Ciiod belongs 
the i»o|>ular epic, ‘ 'Phe Man in the Banther's Skin’ 
( Vrphljiris-thwsaiii)^ a poem narratiii" the love 
of Avtandil for Tinatina, daughter of the Arabian 
kill" Bostevaii, and that of Tariel for Nestan Dar- 
edjan, daughter of the Indian kin" Barsadan. It 
is a riehly-coloured work, as if written hy an 
orienkil 'Passo, ami enjoys "reat popularity anion^ 
the Georj^ians .at the presemt day, many of the 
coupli*Ts--it is written in cpiatrains having' iiassed 
into nroverhs. The author, Shota Uustaveli, >vas 
the ^lory of the n'i"u of Queem Tamara, and is 
said to have died at Jerusalem as a monk in 1215. 
A liamlsome illustrated edition of this work ap- 
peared at 'Piflis in 188S. Of Sliavtel, another poet 
of the time who .also enjoyed considerable n^puta- 
tion, only a few odes have come down. Gliakli- 
rukluul/c composed a loii" and rather tedious poem 
in honour of the famous queen ; prose tales were 
written hy Sarkis of Tlimogvi, the mo.st celebrated 


hcdii" the Vismmkwij ainl a poem hy Mose of 
Khohi, called l)af^ifjania)n\ Now that the 
Geor"ians liave heen^ecured hy Russian protect ion 
from tlu*ir Moslem foes, tluy are binsy in studying' 
their old literature and editm^^ tlieir MSS. Some 
where about the sanuj time^ as these authoi*s 
nourished wjis hcj^uii the GiM)r;;ian chronicle, called 
KarthlU T.MoL'rchtt, or life of Georj^ia, the lirst 
»art of which is aiiunymoiis, ami carries the history 
rom the earliest times to the year 1224; a con- 
tinuation, also anonymous, hrin"s it dow’n to the 
year 144.*). 

But this brilliant period was destined to a 
temporary eelipsc ; duriu" the 14th and the next 
two centuries the emiiilrv was a jirey to Mongols, 
T.artars, Bersiaiis, and Pinks; the cities were 
devastated, many of the inliahilants were earrieJ 
into captivity, and valuable MSS. were lost or 
destroyed. In the 17th century, ho M ver, iiiatterH 
he".an to mend. Towards the elos' llourislied Saha 
Sulkhan Grheliani, one of the most learned men 
of his time, who visited l*nris, where he was well 
receivi'd hy Bonis Xl\"., and Itome. '1*0 him his 
I countrymen are irulehted for the lir^t dictionary 
I of their lan"na"e, called, in oriental style, ‘'Plie 
; Boui|Uet of Words;’ it was edited at Tillis in 
I ISSI. llis also was the, ])opular work, ‘ 'Plie Book of 
I Wisdom and Kalsehood ’ { Ts/r/ni Sihrnntr-ififsrHisii)^ 

: a eoll<‘etion of amusiii" failles and apologues, some 
of lii:> own inviMilion, and others drawn from the 
' stores of Georgian and oilier oriental folk tales. 

I A Bussiau translation of this interesliiig hook has 
I been published l»y Brofossor Tsagarolli of St IVters- 
I burg. 

Ill I70tl King N’alvhlang \’I. established a print- 
I ing-jiress at I’illis. Om* of the works which ap- 
I peared M'as ‘ I'ho Man iti the Baiither’s Skin,' to 
whii'Ii lie added a curious mystical eommentary, 
giving the hook a religions meaning, perhai 
rehabilitate it .among the (‘h'lgy, who regarded it 
as ji profjine uork. V’akhtang .also lahoureil .at. .a 
translation of the Knlthdi atnl in which 

he was assisted hy Sulkhan Orheliani (edited at 
Tillis in BSSti). 'Phis king, thinking his country 
lost on account of a frc'sh invasion of the 'Turks, 
emigrated to Kussi.a with many Georgian families, 
.and ill eonsei|Uejiee of th(*ir jaeseiiee in the eouiilry 
the great. tJeorgiaii Bible was pulilished at Moscow 
in 174.T 'Po tliis century also belong the Jhicithi' 
ain\ a poi*m hy Guramishvili, and the lirst Georgian 
grammar, hy'the Gatliolicos (Brimate) Anthony, 
besides other works. Vakhusht, the son of N'akli- 
taiig, continued the ehroniele of his country till 
174.’), .and wrote a geographical deseriplioii of it, a 
work of great value. Since tlu^ peaceful seltle- 
ineiit of Georgia under the IBissians, literature 
has been great l.y developed. 'Tlie line lyric poets, 
Alexander Gliaveliavadze (whose daughter married 
Grihoiedov, the Bussiau dramatist), Kaidiael Kris- 
tavi, Nicholas Baratashvili, and Akaki 'Psmvteli, 
h.ave niipeared. The most coiispimious liter/iry 
man of 'Tillis at the presimt time is Brinee Ilya 
Cliavehavadzi*, author of some of the most grace- 
ful ly rics in the language, and some sjdiiled tahis 
ill which he has satirised the luxury and other 
weaknesses of his count rymen. Uo is editor of 
the (Jeorgian literary .and political daily journal, 
lOcntf. Some of the jihiys of Shakespeare, among 
others llamhl and (Hlu'Un, ha\e been translated 
hy ihinee Maehaheli. Altogether, Georgian litera- 
ture may he said to he in a nourishing condition. 

The pioneer in the study of Gonrgiari history and 
philology wa.s Brosstit, who ])uhlisht*il Kliments de hi 
lAUttfue ^konih'nnc (Baris, lS:i7), an elaborate edition of 
the Ueornian Chronich' (St Petersburg, 1849 58), and 
many otlier works. Chubinov’s (/ruzinitko-ruMko-frant’ 
.ymnA'o Slortn't JJictionnairc (St 

l*etersburg, 1840), and J{umnn~(Hor<jiaii Diciwmrif 
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(ISIO; new eil. lS>s(>) ; I'rof. A. Tsa^iarelli's notices of 
(u'orjjiaii litoiatun^ anil studios (in llussiai)) 

and docuiuents illustratiiv^ ( loor^iii litoraturo (St Peters- 
burg, 1SS(> if)): and A. Taoist's (nttriiim (InS 5) and 
tivonjimh* l^irkhr rcnltHtsrht (Leip. 1SS7) may be 
iiK'utionod. Soo also KionoU books on Uoorgia by Jiaiig- 
lois and Villonouvo ; NVardrop, Tin Kithnluin of Heoiyia 
( ISSS), and flt o'iiion F<tlk Ttih.'t ( IS'U ). — For the 1‘hurch 
in Georgia, s. o tiuKKK Vid. p. 400. 

liieortfiSK kk ok, nn Jinn of the Pacific, 
l»otwecn N aiieonvor s Isbiiid and the mainland of 
llrili-'li (’olnnibia, romniunicatin;; ^Yi^l^ tin* ocean 
by (.liiecn < 'Ijai lotte’s Sound in tlie north, Jiiid by 
th«‘ Strait of .luan de I'nca in the south. It in 
•J.'ift miles Ion;; hi a little over oO br<Kid. 

C*«'or^iaii Bay. See 1 1 r m )n i La k kI. 
Iipor^iiiiii Sifliis. Soe HKiis('iii:r.. I»i.axkt.'^. 

ji town on (he mn'iliein liorder 
of K.dieinia, 1 Id miles of Pra; 4 ne by rail, with a 
jnineral ^inin;; suid linen mn.nufaet iires. i’o]i 8S08. 

Iirppliyrpa* ^ elass id nnse^'snented inarim- 
worms, divided into i wo distiiii't snb-tar‘^n]»s : (/t) 
the (Ie[d*Means juojier, witliout bri'<th*s ((/. 
nrltttfn)- e.o. Siimnenlii*- (<|.v.b IViiipuhis, Phaseo- 
losoma. ; and {h) the Kehinroids or ;inm*d (Jephy- 
re.itis {(i. r/ttr f/frrn) - v-u:- Leliinru.s, Thalas.seni.*i, 
IJ.iiiellia (ipv.). 'rinw live at the liotiom of tlie 
s(*a. in sjind, nmd, i)r anion.!;: rocks. Whih^ tiu* 
jidults i»f both siib tiionps jire mit se^nnented, the 
larva* of the Lehinroids jiro, ami on tliis and other 
eronnd-- many anlhoriii»'s ]dji<’e them n]»art from 
tin* iilher ( le)»hyr('!ins and iioa,rer tlie .Xnnelids. 

8ei.- SrlellKa, * < h pllVrea.W V////// /e/^’r llcj*. .\iii. (ISS.’)); 
l>e Maee, Ihilou’. aiui s'.-l. ak.'i, ‘Ibe Sipniiculidiii,’ in 
Si'inpi r's /I’l /.'■ « ii)i Arrhi/n ' tftr PhUif/fi/n part ii. 

b’ii-tsrh, ‘.Monograph of Loldinida*,* JUi’fieil 
ZnnK jii, (iSSb). 

CaOpid.'lS a peojde <d ( iermanic orison, whom we 
first read <d‘ as settled jihonl the montii of iho 
X'i'tula in tlie 3d <*entiny. Ilefori* (h<* .‘»th century 
they had nii.!riat<.‘d to tlie I.o>v<'r I>a.nnlM*, wleTc 
tliey weii* siihjuoated hy the Hulls: hut, revolting 
against Artihi's <on, tliey recov«*red their freedom 
and esiabli-lu'd lheius(*lvcs in Dacia. 'I’ln'i’e their 
power grew so great that they levied trihule from 
the I»y/aiit ine emperor.'^ down to Justinian’s dsiys. 
In the end of lie* ."ilh <*entnry a powerful enemy 
arose to tliem in the t K( ingol hs ; and Jiftcr tliem 
came the I>mgohards, wlm, in jillianee nith the 
Avjvrs, inlii<*led .*i eriisliing defeat njiori the t»epid;i' 
in r>()lj. A ]»ait of the last -iianu'd then suiunitted 
to tin* Ava,rs, wliil-t a part ;ircomj»{tnied the Longo 
hards lo Italy. Ilimceforward we hear of them no 
more. 

CrPra* a town of (b-rmany, capital of the .small 
principality of Ileuss Srlilei/, is nleasantly situated 
on the Wliiie Llslm-, 42 miles L. hy S. <d Weimar 
])V rJiil. Nearly de.-troyed hy tire in 1780, it i*^ for 
tfio most ]>art> a moiieni town, with hroad Jtnd 
regular street", hut its oMer hiiiidings include a 
C5istl(! iiml Ji lim* town hall. There, arc. over a 
ftcorc of (‘Xten"iv(* woollen fa<‘torics, lH*sid(?s eot ton- 
works, ilyrdiig Jitid jiriiitiiig works, inaiiufaetnres 
of niaeliim-j \ . leather, tohaceo, I'liid beer for c\p«u t, 
and four jniblisbiug lious(‘s ; .and eight e.stablish- 
iiients, eiiijdoying loOO hands, liirii out thoii.sands 
of nielodeon.s, aceordioiis, and jews’-harp.s vearlv. 
Pop. (bSb’D 11, .*{00; 1 1>)«0) -27,118 ; ( 
nearly all Prote.staiit.s. 

CrCrac*!*, a town of southern Italy, 4 miles from 
the sea, and 37 (oS hy mil ) N K. of Reggio. It haa 
a cathedral, rehiiilt after tin* (Nirtln|uake of 1783, 
•iml a trade in wine, especially the esteemed 
Lni‘t‘ioLfi iti (U'.rnor. There ;ire iron-mines and a 
hot .sulphur-spnrig cb)s#‘ hy, ami on a neighbouring 
plain aie the ruin.s of the ancient Locri, Pop. o‘2G5. 
CfCrando* *Sec Dec; i: it ax do. 


d^'raitiacoas an onler of thalamiHoral dicoty- 
' ledons, In'ihs or nndcrshnihs of temperate e»mn- 
liies, j)articnlarly aluindaiit at the (‘ane, and of 
which the h'ading g(*nc'ra (Jeraniiini, Pelargoninm, 
and Krodiiim yield a great number of garden and 
greenbouse plant.s (see (JEItANir.M). In ca wi<Ier 
•sense the order is e.\londe<l to include the closely 
! related -Jiints ( Limice.e) jind Sorrels (().\ali<l}icc;e j, 

' together with the curiously s]»rcialised Ihilsam- 
inacea*, and sometimes also the Trojui'olacoje (see 
ritoiM'.oi.i'.M ), of which, however, the afiinity i.s 
more douhtfnl. 

Iiipraililllll, the tyjdeal genus of rjeraniaoea*, 
whi<*h includes jihoul lOD perennial and annual 
lierh.s, Tlie jiopniar name ( ( 'ram*‘s-hi1] j is derived 
from tlie resomlibinee to the crane’s licak pre- 
senli*«l l»y (he heak-like process attached to tlie fruit, 
this euriimsiy iissi.sts in the ilistrihiition of the 
seed hy its ehara<*t< rist ie mode of splitting sjiirally 
into awn like processes ami carrying the secil 
along with tlH*m. 'rwelve species are iiatiNCs c>f 
the wooiU, h(Mlg(M*ows, and holds of IJritain. Df 
the.se ,*>cveral are cultivated in g;irdens, especially 
//. s/i/if/ttiNc/nn, with its variety hutatsfrirnsr, and 
tlie <louh}e l!ow(*red form of (i. sff/rfttirtfiu^ om* of 
the liandsoniest of bonh'r llowcrs. wliile among 
pri*tty e.votie sp(*cics may he naim’d fl. 
ph(ttjiKhiJinHy vVc. Sevenil jin* of tiid meilii imil 



repute, iiotahly (1. J!ohn'ltninnn (Herh Pohert or 
Stinking ( 'raue's-hill ), w]ii<*h emits a strong dis- 
agreiNihle oilour that is said to hatiish hugs : it is 
indigenous in the 1’ idled Slates, d. mnrnfafntu 
is the Alum Thiol of North America ii root 
so jiowerfully aslringi*iit as to be em]do\ed, both 
bv tlie Indians ami the Kurojiean sid tiers in the 
Ignited Stales, in domestic medicine for many 
disorders requiring the e.xhihition of astiingcnt.s. 
a. rnrolinianum is another American s]iccic*s. A 
few .species produce edihle tiihers e.g. L'. Inhi rositm 
of South Kuropc, and (1. jnu'vifontm, the Native 
Carnit of Tjisiminia. The name (ieniniiini is, liow- 
ever, often popubirly misapplied t<j the memhern 
of tin* allied genus IVljirgoniiiin ; witness the so- 
called ‘scarlet geranium,’ ‘ivy-leaved geranium,’ 
^S:e. See PEl.ATUio.Nn'M. 

L'l'iF.NNK AlAriHCE, t’oMTE, ]Mar.shal 
of rram*e, was horn at Damvilliers, in Lorraine, 
4tli April 1773. Ahduii tecring into the army in 
1791, he associated his fortunes for some years with 
those of Ikiinadotlc, serving on the Ithine, in Italy, 
in the VemR*e camyiaign, in Hermany, ami in Spain, 
wlii*re. he. i*,sj>e.cially distinguished liiinsclf at Fuenles 
fie Ofniro. I'or his hrilliant services at Austerlitz 
(1S05) he was ajipointed geiieral of hrigade ; he 
also took a notabh* part at Jena (1806), Erfurt 
(1806), and Wagrani (1800). During the Uussian 
canipaigri <if IS] 2 he rendered Cfinspieiious service 
at the cajiture of Smolensk, in the battle of Valon- 
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tina-( Jora, arid at the jiassago. of the Bercsina. After 
Na|»oleon’s return trom Elba he coiiniianded a 
division at Ligny, and was wounded at \\'avi-(\ 
The second restoration conipellcMl him to leave 
France, and he did not return till 1817. In 18:11 
he conniiaiuled the French tariny sent to the assist- 
ance of the Belgians a;jjainst the 1 hitch, whom he 
drove out of Flanders, and on 27lh Deemuher ls;i2 
e()inj>('lle<l the citadel of Antwerp to capitulate. 
After tlu* July revolution of 18:10 he was appointed 
marshal and war-minister hy Louis- lMiilii»pe ; he 
was again war minister from July to October in 
I8:.1L JJe died at Varis, 17th Api;jl 1852. 

Banoy Fn.VNrnrs rASi^AL, painter, 
born of French parentage at Borne, 11th .March 
1770, at te.u was brouglit to Frjincc, and 
sixteen became the pupil of David. In 1705 
he exhil»i(<*d ‘ Belisarius,’ wliieli tirst hrought 
him into nolico; sliortly aflerwanls he ]»ainteil 
‘ I\v»‘lie recei\ ing the V'irst Kiss from Cupid.’ 
Flex ions to this he liad already hegun to work 
at- j)or trail i»:'iiiting, bis oortrait of jMa<lame Bona 
parte in 17J9 b(‘ing the oegiiiiiing of his career as 
the ‘ [)ainter of kings.’ Almost all the royal a.nd 
<ilJier c('lel>rif ies who visit(‘«l I’ari.s hetween 1700 
and ls:i7 W(‘re ]»aiMte<l hy (Jerard, wiio o\ve«l his 
Nueot'ss not alone to his skill as a porlraiti.st, but 
also to the <‘baim «)f his manners and conversation. 
The gramh'st of his xvorks are, lioxx'^ex-er, historical 
pictures, <h(i ‘Battle of Aiist(?rlit/ ’( 1810) and the 
‘ Entry of Henry IV. into Baris’ (1814). (lerard 
was appointed first court painter and raised to the 
rank ot hanm hy Louis .\\’ 1 1 1. He died at f’aris, 

J Ith Jami.'iry IS.'iy. Ccrard's most celehrate«l por 
trails are (hose of Xa]M)Ieon in Ids coronation 
rolx^s, the (,>iH'(‘n of Maples ami lier Cliildren, 
’raileyi:i!id, Talma, Louis- Fliilippj*, and Madame 
Bivamier. Set* Imoks hy Atlam (.‘I vols. 18.52 57) 
ami H. ( ierard ( 1 8(17). 

Joiiy, herhalist, xvas horn at Nantxvich, 
in Cheshire, in 1545. Settling in LomUm, he kept 
Lor«l Burghloy's gardens for over twenty years, 
praetisotl as a harher-surgetin, heeoniing imister 
of the comp.iny in 1008, and died in 1012. His 
faiiions lli'rhnll was ]mhlished in 1507, mainly 
biisetl upon {\m} Slirphtui U isiorov { 15S:>) 

hy Bciiihert Dodoeiis. An eiilargetl ctiilioii of 
(ierard’.s Uiirbull was issued by Tliomas Johnson 
in 1().T1. 

caricaturist. See Cii:ANT>Vii.t.K, I 

G<^rardllier (‘the (Juecu of the Vosges’), aj 
holhlay resort much frequented by Farisians, and 
famous for its cbeeso, is in the dep. of Vosges, .*12 
miles SE. of Epiiial by rail. Pop. 7:i00. 

Ger'sisa* in Ibo time of the Homans a flourish- 
ing city of J’alcstine, was situat.e<l among the 
iiumntains of (Jilead, about 20 miles east of the 
Jordan. Parts of the city xvall are still in g«»od 

t ireser ration ; txvo theatres and several temples can 
)C identilied ; and ‘i.'lO columns are still .standing. 
Gcrbert* SvLVKSTiiu li. 

Cierliardf* Kakt. FKrKiiRic'ii, chemist, honi 
at Strashnrg, 2lst August 1810, at fifteen wa.s .sent 
to the I’olytechnie School of Carlsrnho, and after- 
ward.s studieil chemistry at Lei])zig, and under 
Liebig at (»iess<*n. In 18.18 lie arrived in Paris, 
where lie lectured on chemistry, mid where witli his 
friend Cahoui-s he commenced his researches on the 
essential oils. In 1844 he was appoiiite<l professor 
of Chemistry at Montpellier. Alnuit this time he 

{ mblished Ids rr&is dc Chimui ()rfjaniqvf^ in which 
le sketches the idea of * Homologous and Hetero- 
logous Series.’ In 1843 48, in association with 
Laurent, he puhli.shcd the Compfrs rendus drs 
TracaiLC de dhimic. In 1848 he resigned his chair 
and returned to Paris in order to follow out unin- 


terruptedly his special invc.stigations ; and in that 
city he estahlishcu, lietween the yeai’s 1849 and 1855, 
ill successive meiiio^, his views of series and the 
theory of types with which his name is a-ssociated 
in the history of chemistry. It was there, also, 
that he g.'ive to the seicntific world his remark- 
able vc.s(*arches upon the aiibydrou.s acids and the 
oxhics. In 1855 he hccamc professor of (Jiemistry 
at Slmshurg. .All his iilcas and his discoveries are 
cmlK»died in bis Tmit^ dc Chimie Or(jaui(ji4C (4 vols. 
18.5.3 Titi). He had hardly completed flic correc- 
ti<m of the last ]»roof of this gieat xxork, wlien, 
after an illness ot only two days, he die<l on 10th 
Augii.st 18.50. See the JJfe by Ids friend l’ahour.s. 

derlinrcU^ Pai l, pi^rliaps llie best writer of 
hymns tliat tlu* (lerman Liitlii*ran clinrch lias pro- 
dnce«l. w.'is liorn at (Irafenliainicbeii, in Saxony, 
I2tb M.*in-li 1007, became dean iit llie eliurcli of St 
Nicholas in Berlin in 10.57, but, in ( ‘ iisequence of 
Id.*, opjiosition to Hu? eleelor I'l- .i •• i» k-M'iliiam’s 
atteiiqit to bring nliout a union of Hie Lutheran 
and Beformed cliurehes, wasbani.'^lipd from Br.'inden- 
bnrg in KWJO. The last seven years of Jds lib* he 
was p.astor of T.iihben, wliere lu* (HimI. (ith .Inne 
1070. He wrote 12.3 hymns, all excellent, and 
many of tliem worlliy to he jilaeeil .'imoiigsi ihc 
clioicc.st i>rodiu*lioiis of I’roteslaiit saerr fl po/4ry. 
The one heginidng ‘ (’ominiL thou all Hiy wavs’ is 
well known in Knglaml from Wesley's translalioii. 
DHier exquisitely tender lyrics arc ‘ Nun nilioii alio 
Wiilder’ (Now all the woods are sleeping), ‘(.) 
Haupl voll Blut iind AVuiulen’ (() woiinde<l head 
and bleeding), ‘Du hist /war mein, niid Meiliest 
nudn ’ (Thon ’rt mine, yi‘s, still Hmu art mine own ). 

Cil^rioailUy TllknnnKr. (1791-1S21), ndlilaiy 
painter ami lilhogr;ij»her, was, with Delacroix, one 
ofHietii^l Bomaiiticists (si‘e pAIN'l'lNi!, \’ol. >11. p. 
7(M)). He \v;i.s horn at Boin-n, studicil under Vernet 
and (hierin, began to exidhil in (lie Sfilon in 180*2 
(with the ‘Mounted (.'hasscur of Hie Imperial 
(iuard’), worked for a year or two in Haly afler 
1816, and died at Paris. His favoniite Mihjcels 
were sohliers (e.speeially cavalry) ami horses, hut 
his ‘ Haft of the Me«lusa' hei'ame the niaidfeslo of 
Hie naturalist romantic movement. 

<i!orizilll Ulld Elml, Hu* two Idghesl moun- 
tains ill the ceniral Paleslim* chain (.‘lOOO feet), 
se]»arated from each olhi.*r hy a deeji narrow valley, 
ill wldch stands the town of Nahlns (q.v.). Tlie 
valley betw(?eii llujin is very fertile. .Jacoh’s well 
st amis wliere the vale joins the plain of Moreli. Uii 
Hie slope of Ehal to the iiorlli of the well is Syehar 
(now ’Askar). Mount Deri/im, along with Mount 
Ehal, was the scene of a gr.'ind and impressive eere» 
inoiiy, in wldch the whole people of Israel took part 
after cro.ssing the Jordan, in ohedieiiee to a command 
which Moses had given Hiem(Deut. ,\\vii.). The 
half of the tribes standing on ( leri/.im resjiomled to 
aiidallirnied the hlessings, tlio.seon Ehal (heeur.s<'Kas 
pronouneed hy the Levites. The Samaritans ludit 
a temjde on Mount (Jerizim as a rival to lliat of 
Jerusalem, and organised a rival priesthood; and 
the Samaritan Penlateueli c.lo.sed tlie Decalogue 
with the injunction, ‘Thou shall build a i(*mple on 
I Mount (icrlzim, and there only shall thou vvoishiji.’ 

1 And, though the Samaritan temple was de.stroyeil 
l»y Hyr<*aiius about 200 years after, Hic moiiiiUin 
oil wliich it stooil continued to he licM sacred hy 
the Samaritans. Tt was to Mount Hcri/im tli.at 
tlie ‘woman of Samaiia’ rcfcrn.*d when .she said 
to our Saviour: ‘Our fathers woi>.hippo<l in this 
mountain, and ye say that in Jerusalem is the 
pliwe where men ought to woi-shi]i.’ Subsequently, 
a r’hri.sli.'in church in honour of the Virgin was 
built on it. 

C«C!ntl« a name applied to Hie egg-c<jll of plant 
or animal, cither from the first or in its early 
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stiifjros; but Jilso used in refiMvnce to micro- 
orf^Jiiiiams associated with tlisease (see BAcn’ERiA, 
\*e. ). Tiy * j^eriii-eells’ the iy(»rtHliictive elements, 
especially the ova, are meant ; while ‘ >;erm- 
plasma ’ is a very common mo<lern word for the 
most esM'iitial iKUts of the nuclei in the repro- 
ductive cells. See EMnuvnLiKJY, HEKElUTr. 

(iKiJM Tiii:okv of Dise.vsf, as the name 
implies, seeks to lind the explanation of certain 
well recognised conditions of disease in the presence 
and action of specific living organisms within the 
atiected hotly. 'riiough coni])aratively recently 
introduced a^ an etlicient winking hypothesis in 
the investigation of stune hitherto ill-undei'stood 
li.it hoI(»gical phenomena, the correctness of the 
tlicorv is now generally admitted. Tlie facts w hich 
it has aideil in estahlishing and * the numherless 
inve*'tigations which it has inspired have created 
Jin important department of medical science. The 
>tu<lyof hacterirdogv (see liACTKlilA^ has awakem^l 
fresh interest in almost every hranch of medicine ; 
and the subject piis.sesses a large and e.xtcnsive 
literature of its own. 

The evdiution of the theory was due mainly to 
two factors : ( 1) 'Fhe discussions and investigations 
which circled round the process of fermentation ; 
(‘J) the application of more perfect microscopical 
nn'thods to the study of the lowest forms of plant 
and animal life. 

(1) 'Idle familiar process of Kermontation (q.v.) 
gave* birth to much deliate. 'I’lie earlier chemists 
( f iay-r.uss/u', and more recently Idebig) held that 
fermentation was merely the result of the pnwess j 
of decay of organh* matter. N’arious moditiealions of 
this doctrine, which eaniiol hec<»nsi<lered here, were 
enuneiated, hut tlie general coneliision rem.aincMi 
the same. (.)n the oilier hand, so early as I Si ‘2, 
.-\l»[>ert had demonstrated from the praetieal side 
that organic suhstances capable of fermentation or 
putrefaction could he preservijd intact if kept in 
closely stoppered hollies which were afterwanls ex- 
posed to the temperature of boiling water. In IS.'IO 

( ’agTiiard- batour described an organism, the yeast 
jtlant, whicli he ailirmed to be eonstantly ]u-eseiit 
in the fcrmeiiting iluid. Its growth and reprodue- , 
linn he hidicved to i»roeood synclirommsly witli the ' 
feriiKUitatiou. Sidiwann (is.d?) described this 
org.anism iinlepeiidently, and Ilelmliolt/ ( IS48) eon- 
linm*d the ohservat ion. They maintained that the 
process, in ]dace of being a mere decomposition, 
w.'is vital and denendeil on the presmice of the 
organism tln*y ha«i tlisciivered. 'lliis revolulioij- 
aiy doctrine was further elaborated pre-eiiiiiieiitly 
by Pasteur and by Schultz, Seliroeder, Duseli, 
jJistcr, 'Fyndall, and otliers. Tlieir re.se;irches 
sliowed that fermentation was caused by the pres- 
ence of tliese organisms ; tli.at tho exclusion of 
tlu'se from tluiils capable of feriiientalioii, by vari- 
ous methods of sieiilisalion and filtration of the 
air in whi<-h they were abundantly jiresent, was 
siilli(denl to ]ireveiit its occurrence ; that the 
iloctrine which altrihute.il the prodiietion of fer- 
mentation to the iiilliioiice of certain ga.ses — c.g. 
oxygen ( ( lay bnssac ) -was erroneous ; that the idea 
of tlie spontaneous generali«in (see SroNTANKor.s 
(lE.N'KKATlON) of such organisms within properly 
sterilised and protected fluids ( Xer^dham, Jkistiaii, 
I’oiichet, lluiziiiga) wa*^ billacious; and that the 
so called putrefaction was hut one variety of for- | 
mentation. 

(2) One result of these diseussi«»iis was to develop 
a refinement of the methoils of micro.scopical re- 
seareli, more especially with reference to the in- 
vestigation of the low'esi forms of life (see H.\C- 
rEUiA). Though bacteria had l»een reerrgnised ami 
dc.scii1>ed in the 17th century {Leeuwenhoek), it is 
mainly to the n;searches of the latter half of the 
lOtli century that w'care iiidehteil for an api»roach to 


an accurate knowledge of the life-history of these 
organisms, l^y the masterly laboui-s of Cohn, De 
Ihiry, Zopf, Van Tieghom, NSgeli, Klehs, Koch, and 
many others, the methods of demonstration have 
Ikjcu improved to an extraordinary degree. The 
elaboration of staining iiiethuds alone, in conjunct 
lion with the use of perfected lenses, has made 
possible the detection and examination of minute 
organisms hitherto iinrecognisahle. 

Ft is imjiossihle to say w'hcii the idea of an 
analogy between the fainiliar ]>heiiomena of fer- 
mentation and those of acute tlisease first arose. 
Jt is certain that before the 19Mi century there 
had been ]>revalent an iil-deiined feeling after .some- 
thing of the kind. More than two hundred years 
ago Jtobert Hoyle (1627 91), in his ‘ E.s.say on the 
Pathological Part of Physik,’ clothes the idea in 
w'ords which, as Tyndall lias said, ‘have in them 
the ioieea-1 of propheiw.’ The idea received more 
deliiiite foniiulatioii in eoiisoqueiiee of the re- 
searches into the nature of fiMiiieiitation just 
referred to. In 1848 Fnelis staled that he had 
discovered haeteria in animals which lia<l died of 
septieiemia. In l.S.'iO it was aiinoini(‘ed (Davaine, 

! Hranell, I’ollemler) that bacilli had been delected 
in the carcasses of animals atteeted w’ilh anthrax. 
The discovery was eonohorated by various oh- 
server.s. Hut it was not till the disease liad bi'cii 
induced by the inoculation of hcaltliv animals with 
a ininiimil quantity of (he organism (Davaine) 
that the Ihirillna was rei’Ognised as the 

I cause of the disease, 'fhiis was aHordejl th(‘ lirst 
snl>st.‘iiitial proof of (he germ Iheory. 'fills .success 
inspired further researeli on kindred lines. In 
comparatively tjiiiek siieee.ssion other diseovm’ics 
were annonneed, till, in bSS2, Koch descrilxsl the 
Ilnrilfus' tidnurnhfsiK as thf* organism responsible 
for the scourge of (‘onsuinption, and in ISS.'l the 
haidilus of ehoii*ra. 

Kmjdiasis must he lahl on the statement that 
tlie discovery of an organism in the circulation or 
lisMie.M of a diseased animal cannot he accepted 
Ji.s jiroving the (‘aiisal ellieacy of the former, Ap.art 
from furl her ex]>eriment, it were perfectly fair to 
argue that such organism W’as .a mere aecomiiani- 
meiit of the morbid stale, nourishing on tlie o.ving 
or diseased tissues. And, in fact, sueli soeond.ary 
factors are reeognis(‘d. It has, mori’over, fre- 
<|uen11y hap]>ened tliat roinjieling claims have 
been allvanced in explanation of the .same di.si'ase. 
It was necessary, therefore, that lliere. shoulil he 
foriiiulated (Klehs, Koch) eerlain conditions, since 
known as Koch’s postulates, which must he fiil- 
lilled by an organism whose causal rolatioiisbip 
with a given dlsejuse is maiiitaineil. 'fhoo are as 
follow’s : ( J ) 'fbe orgaiiisni must be demonstrated 
in the eireulation or ti.ssues of the diseased animal ; 
(2) the organism, so demonstrated, must he capable 
of artificial miltivatioii in suitable media out.side 
the body, am I successive generations of /mrc vnlti- 
rutinn obtained; (8) such pure cultivation must, 
when introduced into a healthy and s!i.seeptihle 
animal, produce the given di.seasc; (4) the organ- 
ism must again be found in the eireulation or 
tissues of the iiioculatiMl animal. The eJaims of 
orgfiiiisms which fail to meet these demands must 
Iwi set aside to await further nroof. 

'fhe nuiiihcr of diseases whoso specific origin is 
now' generally adiiiittcd is comnaratively large, 
j hut of few’ of these can W’e spealv with the same 
certainty a.s may be done regarding consumption 
(tiilxirculrwis) and sidenic fever (anthrax). In 
otlier w’ords, the fiiinimeiit of all four postulates 
by many of them has not been demonstrated or 
1ms been disputed. Hesides anthrax and tuber- 
eulo.sis, tlie list includes leprosy, cholera ( Asiatic ), 
relapsing fever, typlioid fever, yellow' fever, malaria, 
iliphtheiia, dysentery, syphilis, acute pneumonia. 
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^onorrhoa, »eptica*iuia, erysipelas, adtiuoinycoHis, 
^c. With considerable proba))ility we may add 
whooping- couffli, measles, scarlatina, tj'phus, small- 
pox, hydrophobia, tetanus, British cholera, ; 
but the evidence is in some cases less substantive 
than amiIoj,dcal. See TuBEitcui.o.sis, Dipiithkwa, 
Tetanus, HYDROPiionrA, S:c.; also Antitoxin. 

The specifie organisms associated more or less 
exactly willi those diseases are members of tlie 

S -oups (ff) (.’o<*<iace;e and (6) Bacteriaceje (see 
AUI’KUIA ). 

The admission that certain diseases are due to 
the ))vesence uinl action of specific living organisms 
raises the further questions: (1) How do they 
enter the body ? (2) How do they act? 

(I) How do they cuter the body? Tt has been 
conclusively shown that the BtiriUns /n/awn/o.v/.'? 
may obtain access by the inhalation of germ-laden 
air, by the ingcsti<m of atreeted milk and possibly 
of tnbereiilar meat, perhaps, too, tbrongli a cut 
or sore. It s(‘ems also liktdy that the bacilli may 
be transmittc<l from mother to fodiis by way of 
the eiivnlafioii. Similar lines of attacl^ may be 
predieiited of all the pathogenic organisms. *Not- 
.'ibly, in connection with wounds, it is important 
to bejir in mind the ])ossibility of infection with 
the germs which induce scpticn‘iiiia — a fact on 
which was based the great ad\ancc in surgery 
associated witli the name of Lister. Sec .Vx'l’i- 
SEl*iTC Sl’insKiiv. 

'Fhe p<issibility of infection varies much ac(‘<ird- 
ing to the <‘onditions of growth of the particular 
organism ami the rece[>tivity of the host. This 
explains, on the om* hand, tin? ponularly aeeeptcd 
view that certain dis<vises aie mneii iimre infective 
than others. Thus, typhoid fever jlifl'ers widely 
fn»m scarlatina in r(‘speet of degree of coiitagions- 
iicss. ( )n the ot lier hand, some persons undoubtedly 
are more snsceptible to tin? atta<‘ks of certain organ- 
isms. Tims, among the subjects <»f tuberenlosis, it 
is probable that preparedness of soil plays an 
important part in tluj production of the <lisease. 
And so with (dlier patliogenie organisms. These 
processes have tlndr analogy in the more eommoii 
phenomena of vegetable life. Sow some seeds and 
tliey will germiiiatt! and grow on any soil, however 
unlikely. Ollier seeds may be scat I (?red tu’ofusidy, 
but will not develop, unless the soil has been care- 
fully inepared and the other coinlitions of growth 
be fiillilled. It is impossible to (uitei here on the 
discussion of those coinlitions. Necessarily they vary 
inueh with dilVerent organisms. But it is important 
to realise the extreme value, from the therapeutic 
point of view, of tlieir careful study. The lirst step 
to a rational treatment of such diseases is to /,7/o/r 
tlie responsible organism. Tliis knowlo<lge must 
inclmlo not only its shape Jind other pliysical char- 
acters, blit the life-history of the iniciobe, and the 
conditions which tassist or retard its development 
and reprodiiclioii. Siicli k.nowledge atVords the only 
sound basis for a systeiii of preccutirv ine<liciiic, 
which conslitntes one of the most important depart- 
ments of practical hygiene. Although stilly in its 
infancy, the iireventive tretatment of crulcmic, epi- 
demic, ainl otlier contagions diseases has now become 
scientitic. 

(2) How do the organisms act ? Tliis is a mneh- 
debated question. It has been the subject of sonie 
of tlie most valuable of recent researches in this 
department. Do they act mechanically as irritants? 
Or is their action [irivativc, hy stealing from the 
tissues elements which are necessary to their de- 
velopment? Or have they a }»ower of elaborating 
(or secreting) new products, wliicii exert a toxic 
intlnence on the affected body? This hist view w 
supported by weighty cviclence and by the analogy 
of tlie fermentation i»rocesses alremly referred to. 
It would therefore seem that the microbe lias the 


power of disturbing — or rather that, in order to 
the preservation ot^ts owi life, the microbe is 
compelled to disturl?‘-thc molecular arrangement 
of the elements in the medium in wliich it is <le- 
velo]»ing. The products thus elaborated have been 
termed Ptoiiiaiiies ( Vfoimt ). They wore so named 
by Kelini, who iliscovcred their presence in the dead 
body during various stage.s of putrefaction. The 
]>toniaine doctrine has been accepted in explana- 
tion of the process of scpticannia, and there is good 
reason for extcndii.g its application to the other 
infective nroci^sscs. It is essmitial, however, to re- 
iiiember liiat, aftin- the microbe has succeeded in 
invading the tissues, its further progress is not un- 
opj^iosed. There is a constaiit warfare between the 
living cells of the liost and the living and mnltiply- 
iiig cells of the invader, the contest bein;' decided 
in favour of the stronger. The. vesearcle's of ISIetseh- 
iiikoir and others seem to show th.at y»e haeilli can 
be destroyed by the while eorpnscle.s of the blood. 

(Iranted that the organisms have entered the 
tissues or circulation, there still remain for the 
physician two modes of attack : (o) l»v iid tempting 
to exterminate the inicroho itself t^irougli sncli 
agents as may be discovered to bo possessed of 
germicidal properties; (/>) by endeavouring to aiita- 
giiiiise the }ioisoii which the mierolu* Is distributing 
tlirougli the system. .Many diiliciillies attend both 
iiietliotls, itiasiini(>b as agents sntliciently potent to 
effect either ol>ject are themselves likely to prove 
injurious to Ibo infected tissues. The aim of vnra- 
fire medicine is the disc*overy of remedies cai>ab]e 
of preventing the growth of the microbe, yet 
innoenons to the host. 

Beferciiee iniist be made, in conclusion, to the 
question of iinimiiiily. It is well ascertained that 
certain animals are not suseeptiblo to the attacks 
of cciiain pathogenic organisms, and that others 
siiH’cr cmnparatixely sligbllv. In man lliere may 
be traced the occurreiiee ot individual immunity. 
Such facts have not ,vi‘t received a satisfactory 
explanation. The almost universal immunity after 
a lirst attack of certain fevers and the comparative 
immunity from similljiox ctniferred hy A'accinalion 
( q. v. ) arc of inlerc'st in this eonru'ct ion. The experi- 
ments of Pasteur and others on Itoviflun anthracis 
indicate that by rc[»eated cultivation luuler special 
conditions it is possible to lessen llie virulence of 
the most virnlont of organisms and that inocula- 
tion Avilb this altered bacillus confers immunity 
against fiirlber attack. More striking still are the 
experiments of Pasteur in eonneetion with rabies 
( Llydro]))iobia, q.v.). liy a special met hod that great 
cxi»eriimMiii^r accomplished an attennation of llie 
virus -the mierohe not having l>cen determined — 
wh(M-eby the worst features of the di.seasrt are dis- 
tnrlicd. By this means it has been fouml possilile in 
cases of infection to anticipate a serious attack by the 
in tnxl action of this modilied virus. In explanation 
of thisit has been siijqtosed that a poisonous ptomaine 
is germinated tlurmg the ])rocess, xvliich, when iii- 
jiTted in quantity during the stage of incubation 
of the <lisea.se, pievents the de velopment of tin* 
supposititious germ. Those and other kindred 
observations disclose a most luqiefnl development 
of the germ tlieory in the direction of preventive 
inocnhitioii. 

The litiTaturc i.s a very large one. For gcm*ral pur- 
jioses the following may be consulted : "]'y"djdli 
on the Fhatint; Matter of the Air; AViitsou Cheyiio, 
An^tiaeptic Surgery ; Pasteur, Stmliex on Fermentation ; 
Duclaux, /V-menfs ct Maladicn ; Fliigge, Fermentc nnd 
Mikropnraaifen : Schutzcnl)erger, Lta Fermentations ; 
Gus.sciibancr, Pyo-hdmic und ryo-Sephfhcimie ; and the 
works <if Lister, Klein, &c. 

Geriiiaii Barm. See Yeast. 

Geriliail C-athollcs (tJer. DvutsvhkaihoHken) 
is the name given to a body in Germany that 
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separated from llio Roman Catholic Church in 1844. Rreslau, Fi-ankfort, Darmstadt, and Vienna). In 
Whatever mij^ht l)e the doe]>py panse.s of the schism, 1850 a conference was held between the Gorman 
the immediate occasion of it/wa.s tlie exhibition of Catholics and the ‘Free Conj'rogationsMi'^>‘fiw 
tlm H<dv (’oal at 'rn'ves (q.v.). In 1844 Hishop (ienieimhn), an association of freethinkirig con- 
ArnohU'ai»j><»inted a special jdlgrimago to this relic, ^rregatitms which had been gradually forming since 
Tliis proceeding called forth a protest from dohannes 18-14 by secession from the Protestant Chnrcli, and 
Konge ( ISKl S7), a priest in Silesia, who, having with which an incorporate union was eirected in 
quarrelled with the authorities of Ids chnrcli, had 1859. Six years later the council i*cfnsed to commit 
Is'cn >usj»endcd. Ihmge .addresserl a puldic letter itself to belief in a personal (Jod. From a mem- 
to Ri-'hop Arrioldi in which he cliaracteristMl the ex- l»ei*ship of i;i,009 in 1807 in Jhnssia and Saxony, 
hihititm of the coat as idolatry. A short time pro- the body has gradually dwindleil to almost total 
vioiisly, Czerski, a priest at Sciinci«lemiihl, in Posen, extinction. The Old Catholics (q.v.) may he re- 
h.nl sooedcil fnmi tlie Roman Catholic Church, and garded as having snpei‘so<lcd the German (Catholic 
hail formed a congregation of ‘Chri^itian Apostolic movement. See Kampe’s Gcsrhichfc (frtt Dniisrh- 
Calliolics.' Czerski and R«mge were naturally | ( I SGO). 

.Ira«-Ii mtoo<iiif.-.l.>ia(-v. Ri.n;r.‘;ul.lr.‘ss<Ml an apiM'iil | Cicriliail, Coiisill-. Soo CorsiX. 
to the lower orders of the pnc>lhoiMl, cading upon . i i 

tli.MM to use their influence in tlm pulpit and everv- //>/; ), a large and widely 

flh.M-e to hrrak til.! iKUver of llic i.ai.al curia, ai'i.l ! frciius of lat.iatc ImmIis .>f w ii.!U all Hie 

of oriestcraft in -•‘"'■ml, tin misIioih tlcniiaiiv ; to j hiiroiioan spocics are of iilil iiioiliciiinl rei>ule on 
set lip a national German Church in<lcpcn.lcnt of ' ‘*^^*vonnt of I heir aromatn*, bitter, and .slomacbie 
Rome, and govcrne<l by conni'ils and svnods ; to I properties. I he species are iiiiiiienms. Ihc iiall 
abolisli aiiricular eonfe.ssion, llie Latin mass, and • Germander or line (»crm;imlc>' (/. cnaiiiadrjfs)^ 
the ecUbaev of the iniests ; ami to aim at liberty of . pften found on riuiied "alls, has ]>robiibi\ bi‘cn 
conscience 'b)r all Ciiri<tiaMs. ‘ j introduced from the soiilli of Luropc. \\illi llie 

The iirst congrcgalion of the new chinvli was ' *^‘'oian 1. hninjxA\ eiijoyeil a high reputation in 
formed at S.Omci.icnilihl, and look the name ol Gcatment ot gout. W ood (,crmander or ijod 

‘diristian Catholic.’ The ctnifession of faith, ! ^j'-e ( /. is a very common Rnti-^h 

which was drawn up hv <’/.crski, <litVere«l liitle in | Pl‘tnt, in diy hiishy or rocky j daces. It is \ery 
point of doctrine from that of the Catholic Church. ; 'Utlcr and slightly aromatic. It is 'J-’ed in Jersey 
The confe^,•^io^ drawn np hy Rouge for the eongie- I a siihslitiite for hops, yafi'r (ouiiiaiider ( /. 
gation at IJrc^l.in, on the other hand, completely ; Vo/v/; //>//), in wet meadows, has a .-^mell like g;n lie. 
departed from I he doctrine and ritual of the Koinaii j or Sea Ihyme(y. ;Vo/7o// ), ol soii.h'iii laiiopo, 
Catholic Chnreh. The Scri])tiire was laid down to ' bke catiuint and valerian root, ha-gn a. alti.-ictiuv 
he the sole rule of (’hristian I’ailh, and no external ■ for cats. It is still soimdimcs iiscmI in the 
anthority was to ho allowe<l to interfere with the ; loeparation of snec/ing powems. 
iree interpret at ion of it. Tin* essentials of helicf Cic^riliailirilS a distinguished Roman 

were restricted to a low (hvlrines : belief in ({<m 1 as ' general, was the.sim of Neio Claudius Drusns, and 
ihe Cr<*ator arnl CJovi.Tiior of the world, and the ; of Antonia, daughter of .Mark Antony and nieee of 
Father of all men ; in Ghri>t as the Saviour, in the j .Angimlns. He was horn 15 n.C., and hy di’sire of 
Holy Spirit, the holy (.’hristian ohurch, Iho forgive- • Angn<tus wasudoi>n*d in the year J A.[>. hy 'riherius, 
iiess ot sins, and the life everlasting. RaptGm j whom ho :i<*comj»anie«l in the war against the Pan- 
and tiio Lord s Su[iper wore hold to he the only : nonians, Dalmatians, and (iormans. In the year 12 
>acramoiits, though eontinnation w’as ndained. At ! he was consul, and next year was apj»oiiilotl to the 
the first council of (.iernian (A'llholies, held at j command of the* eight legions on the Rhino. In 14 
Leijizig in 1S45, the i»rinci])les of the Rreslau ' h<* >vas at Lngdminm Ratavonim wlien news came 
< on f css ion wore snbstanlially ado]»ted ; and hy tlie of the death of the .Km iieror Augustus and of the 
Olid of the year then* were some JOn eongregatlons. j nintiny for more pay ami shorter .si.'i vice among the 
Rut German Catholicism was destined soon to • sohliers in (iormaiiy and lllyricnm. (Jermaniens 
find en<.*mios both within ami without. To say j hastened to the camp and fpiclh'd the tumult by 
nothing of ortliodox Catlndics, oon.servative Pni- his poi’sona.l [Mipnlarity ; and at onee led his sohliers 
testantisiii began to snsiiect it as umleriuiniiig ! against the enemy. Cros.siiig the Rhine below 
religion. And, as the imoement fell in with the ' AVesel, ho attacked ami routed the Ma.rsi, and next 
liberal tendencies of the times, the goveninnMits year inarehed to meet the redonhtahle Arminins 
look the alarm, and s'M tlmiiiselves to cheek its («j.v.), the conqueror of Varus and his legion- 
spread. Saxony took llm lead, and Rrussia soon aries, wdiose Inines had lain whitening for six 
followed, in im]»osing vexatious restriciioiis ujkmi yeai's in the Teiitoburg Forest. AVilh solemn 
the ‘ Di>si«lcnls ; ’ in Raden they were deiiieil the rites his soldiens buried tht*se sad relics of disaster, 
riglits of citizens, while Austria exjielled tlieui from then a<lvam ed against the foe, w’ho, rctiriim into 
her territorifis. It was more, however, internal dis- a dithcnlt e.nintry, managed to .save hiin.self, and 
agreements than state porseentions that cheekwl was not siibtlned until the year after, when (ior- 
the nrosperity of German ( ’aLholicisni. (’zenski maniciiM apain ctirried a jiart of his army iiii the 
ami his ailherents he!«l clusi.Jy hy the doctrines and Kins in shi])s, crossed to the AVeser, and completely 
ritual of Rome; while Rouge's party aoproache*! overthrew .Arminius in tw’o tlesperate battles. The 
nearer and nearer to the extreme Kalioiialist.s, and, victories thus achieved were to have been followed 
heaving the province of reli;,ii<in altogether, occupietl iij» in tin* snceeoding years, Imt Tiherins, jealous of 
Ihemselvcs with freetliinking tli(*oiies and ilemo- the glory and pojuilarity of Gerinanieus, recalled 
cralic politics. AVhen the great storm of 1848 him froiii Germany in the year 17, and sent iiini to 
luir.st. Rouge Wfis active in travelling and jucacli- .settle affair-s in the Kast, at the same time ai»point- 
ing, and, although his fre#‘thinkiiig and political ing as viceroy of Syria, in order secretly to e.ounter- 
lendencies were repudiated by numbers of the net him, the haughty and envious (hi. CaJpnrninH 
body, they iiredomiiiated in many places. After Piso. Germariicus died at Kpidaphna*, near Antioch, 
the political reaction set in, strong mcfisiires 9th October 19, probably of poison, to the profoinid 
were taken against the (icrimui (,’atholics. The soitow’ of provincials and Romans alike. His w'ifo, 
early cnlliusiasm of the movement a]»parently died Agripidna, and two of her sons were put to death 
out, and after the di-ssolntion of the Frankfort by order of Til>erius ; tlie third son, Calif^ula, w'lw 
parliament Kongo retired to London (in 1801 he .spared. (>f the three daughters who survived their 
returned to Germany, and lived successively at I father, Agrippina became os remarkable for her 
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vices as her motlier iiail been for her virtues. (Jer- 
iiiaiiicus is one of the most attractive liurocs of 
Roman history. The courage and success of the 
Bohliership that had blotted out a great national 
disgrace, the noble magnanimity of his private 
cliaractor, the simplicity and punty of his life, and 
the shadow of imjnuidiiig death that touched him 
with romantic intm-est, combined to make him the 
darling of his contemporaries, and has left him, ns 
jjortra^’^ed in the pages of Tacitus {Annnh^ i. and 
li.), still a figure of uni(]ue inleref t to us. 

a metallic element discovered 
in I1S80 hy l>r AVinkler in a silver ore (argyrodite) ; 
symhol, (h; ; atomic wciglit, 7‘2'.‘l. It has a melt- 
ing-point about HioO' K (IMMr C.); is oxidised 
when lieatcd in air; crystallises in octahedra ; Iuls 
a perfectly metallic histrc, and is of a grayish- 
\vhitc cohnir. As gallium had hceii named from 
France, tin* new m<‘tal was named after (termany. I 
Fifteen years Is'fore its disco\e.ry its existenec wsis j 
ju'ophesicd by Mendel. ‘(*11' as required to hll the ! 
gap in tin: periodh* tahic hetwe<>n silicon and tin. ^ 
S(‘e A nniic 'I’lrKotiv. 

Goriiiaii 04 ‘esui. Sec* Nourii Ska. 

Geriliail silvn*. Tliis is a triple alloy of 
eo]>per, nic!><'l, and zinc, and is soinelimes calleil 
nickel silver, 'i'lie best cpialily <»f it emisists of 
four j tails copper, two p;uts nii^kel, and two parts 
ziiie, hill tills quality is Ibe most <lillicii1t to work. 
Ft»r some inirposes the [uoportioii of co|»per is 
sligiitly increased, ami for articles wliieh are to be 
cast instead of sta.mpe<l or Iiammerod about ‘2 per 
cent, of haul is adtled. To make a good malleaole 1 
alloy, tin* Ihiee im‘ta1s of which it is conqxised 
should all lie of (lie host quality. (h*inian silver 
lias a teiKleiiey to crack in Ann<*aliiig (<j.v.), and is 
‘all the imin* liahle to <lo lliis if its ooinpoiuuit 
metals are imjnire. Us er\slalliiM* structure is got 
rid of liy liamnn'ring, ndling, a, ml annealing. It is 
liarder ami tougher than brass, and takes a line 
jiolish. In colour it is sullicienlly near silver to 
make it valua.hle hn* plating with tliat metal. 
Till, s, tog«qli(‘r with its lia-nlness in resisting wi'ar, 
lias causeil a grea.t <lemaml for Uennan silver for 
certain wares made in Rirminghaiii ami Slieflic‘hl. 

Spoons ami forks of tliis a-lloy are made in im- 
mense niimhers. Such articles as .salvers, dish 
covers, jugs, teajiols, ami the like are also largely 
made of it, hut these ohjeels, or at leiust .some* of 
them, are still more largely made of Uritannia 
Metal (i|.v.), a greatly inferior alloy, heeausc uiueli 
softer, (ierman silver has a cojipeiy od<mr, and 
is readily attacked hy aei.l liquids, such as vinegar, 
which iM>at it. with verdigris. Spoons ami huks 
made of this alloy should then'foro either he ]»latc<l 
with silver or eavcfully kejit clean. 

Of late years, through e.iro in preparing a suit- 
aide alloy, large objects, such as tlio Isidies of jugs 
and cotlee pots, can be formed of sheet tJermaii 
silver hy ‘ spinning ’ it on the lathe, instead of by 
stamping or by the slow j»n)ce.ss of hammering. 
Formerly it was only a soft alloy like Jhitaniiia 
metal tl'iat c«mhl he .so lreate<l. For some time 
past there has hcen a tondeney to siilistitiitc for 
electroiilate -i.e. (Jerman silver plated with real 
silver -white alloys having nickel for their basis. 
These, however, arc hut varieties «)f (4e)nian silver 
known under <liirereiit nam(*s, .such a.s silvertdd, 
argentoid, navoliiie, and nickeline. Some of tiieni 
contain small quantities of tin, cadniiiim, and other 
metals. Mountings for shiji (labiiis, bardiitings, 
ami also fork.s and spoons have bcc»n man u Pictured 
on a conshlerable scale from tlie.se new alloys. 
Crcnnau Tinder, Amadou. 

G<^rnianlOWtt« a former borough of Feiiii.syl- 
vania, included since lsr>4 in the limits of Phibi- 
dcli»bia. Here an attack by Washington on the 


Bntish camp, in the early morning of 4th October 
1777, was rcjmlsed, t^ Ameiican.'Si losing 1000 men, 
the Rrilisb 600. ^ 

GorniannSy St, w^as Bishop of Auxerre, and 
is saiii to have l>een invited over to Ib’itaiii to 
combat IVlagiariism in 429.'' Acting under liis 
directions the (‘hristian Britons won the biooilless 
SVIIcluia Victory ’ over the IMcts and Saxons. Tn 
1736 a column was eriicted on the siijmosed site, 
Maes Oarimm (( Jermanu.s’ field), in Flintshire. 
There arc .several dm relies in Wales an<l CoriiAvall 
dedicated to St (Jermaiius. 

liif^riliaiiy ffmm Tint, (irraiffunf) is the bbiglish 
name of the country which the natives call Ileutsch- 
laiid, and the Frendi I/Allemagno (see Alk- 
MANNl). The word i'' soinetiines used to dcimte 
the wliole area of the J'iiinqx'au conti' ou' within 
wliieh the( lennaiiie race ami larigungi* ai ■ dominant, 
ill this liroail sense it indmles, he^nles (iennnny 
proper, ]»aits of Austria, SwilzeiTiiml, nml peiTiajis 
even of the NetheiTamls; but in the jnesmit article 
the name is to be understood as deiiotingj In* exist- 
ing (Jerniaiiic emjiin*, of which Tinssia is tin* bend. 
(Icriiiany ocenpie.s the central ]>ortions of Fnrope, 
and extemls from 5' .V2' to 2*2' 53' F. long., ami from 
47" 10' to 55 54' \. hit. It. is bounded on tin* N. 
by the ( Jennan < )i*ea,n, the hajiish peninsula, ami 
the Ihiliie; on the F. by liussia and Austria; 
on the S. by Austria ami SwitzeiTaml ; ami 
on tlio W. by France, Belgium, and the Netlier- 
lamls. 'riie popnlalioii in 1S7I wa^ 41,<i5S,79’2 ; in 
l.SSO, 4.7,234,001 ; in 1895, 52.279, {Mil. Its area is 
211,108 sq. 111., or about ,V,tli of that of all Fnrope 
— sligiitly larger than T'rance, but not. t>\iee as 
large us (heat Britain ami Irdaml. The coast -line 
measures about 950 jnile.s. 

(Jennany is eoinposed of a federalion of twenty- 
live slates, wiili one eomnion iiii|»ei‘ial province, 
(lie names of wliieh, with their areas ami popula- 
tions ill 189t5, are gi\en in the following list, lleli- 
golaml was coded hy Britain f<) (Jerinany in 1890. 
'rin*. population of lln* empire in UMM) was 50,307,178. 


Slati'H. 

All'll ill 

M|. Til. 

I'l.l'. ill IWi. 

KiNN.noMrt 



J. rnis.si;i 

j.ifi or.i 

34, 172, .509 

2. Uav.'iri.'i 

29 r.:;2 

0, 1 7i'>,().’i7 



4,2< »2,‘.'li“i 

4. V»’iirlrinlMTi: 

T.'Uli 

2,1 4 SO 

Graxw ni i'fiiF.*;- 





1 .sr.v 04 1 

r. 1 ri-.ssi> 



7. 

.5.197 

onv.vro 

£. 8{ixr-Woiniar 

l.tivi 

302, SV3 

i). olil/ 

1,144 

1 02 , 1 '.112 

lo. OMniliui” 

2.r.us 

1 ^o 

I)ri’iiir.s 



11. 

1,411 

‘ii'4,;i;i3 


!N>I 

2.50.731 1 

l;i. SaxF Am*iiliiir>: 

517 

1 !);,:• 14 

11. .Sa\«- roniu'^-lliftha 

7e5 

229, .5 0 ' 

l.'i. AnliaJt . . . . : 

917 

Si 15,03.5 1 

rHINiII-AMTIUS — 



liJ. .Scli\\;tr/.ltiirf:-Si>inlrrslnusi‘ii. 

3:17 

SO, SO-. 

17. Si’h\vaivlairj;-l{u<liilst!ult 

S«7 


IS. WiiMffU 

4HS 

.57,913 

19. lli’iiss-llri'iy 

129 

r.s.:{'.i5 

29. Il<*nNH-Srhl* iz 

3:51 

l."9,--IO 

21. Srlianiiil<ur}j;-i.iiiiH* 

1 : 1 :] 

43,1 .'.2 

22. 

47.5 

13.-, •'.52 

Kun>T«.w NS 



2 : 1 . 

llfi 

9'5.77.5 

24. nri.'iiM‘U 

llKI 

224,^.3;» 

25. 1 Iiiiiibur;^ 

IGO 

70.3,319 

IU:i«MISI..\ND - 



2«i. Als;u'c-L(»rrainc 

. 5 , 00 s 

1,719,470 


21 MO'S 

6(>,8(j7, 17s 1 


These several sovereign states vary enormously 
in area and inllneiice. Thus, while l*russia alone 
exceeds the British Islands in area, Bavaria Is 
almost as large as Scotland, Wurteiiihcrg is larger 
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tliiiii Wales, ami ]la«Ieii aiul Saxonv are neither of through its ohaimel the waters of the greater i)art 
tliein equal to Yorkshire.^ Wahleek is about of Bavaria are iKuired into the BIhck Sea. Tts 
equal to Bedfortl, and Beiiss-Ureiz is .smaller than chief tributaries are the Tiler, Lech, Isar, and Inn 
Butland, the smallest Kiiglisb county. The Duke on the right ; Jind the Altiiiuhl, Nab, and Begen 
of Sutherland’s estates (1838 sq. in.) are larger in on the left. ITy far the greater part of the surface 
area tlian all MeckJenhurg-Sirelitz, or tluin all (about 185,000 sq. ni.) has a northern slope, and 
Brunswick, respectively tenth and ninth in size of ladongs partly to the bjisin of thcNortli Sea, partly 
tlie (tiMiiiaii states. The Duke of Buecleuch's ti> that tif the Baltic. The chief (lernian streams 
Scottish estates ahnie (070 s(p ni.) exceed in area flowing into the N«)rth Sea are the Bhine(q.v.), 
Saxe-Alienlmr'^ or any of the eleven smaller .states, with it.s tributaries the Neekar, Main, Lahn, Sieg, 
In IIH)I IJerlin, the capital <»f tlie empire, had Wupper, Huhr, and Lippe on the right, and the 111 
I.SSS.SIS inhabitants ; Hamburg, 705,788 ; Munich, and Mo.selle on the left ; the Weser (q.v.), with its 
; Presden, 470,*2H1 ; Leiozig, 450,124 ; Bros- tribiitar^v the Aller; and the Elbe (q.v.), with it.s 
Ian, I22,70!i. Tinue were in all 88 towns witli a tributaries the ITavel, Mulde, and Saale. Into the 
population of above 100,(KKI ; 175 between 20,000 Baltic How the Oder (q.v. b with its tribiitari(‘s the 
ju»d ItMt.OOO ; 800 between .“itMtO and ‘iO.OtKt ; and Warthe, Neisse, and Bober; the* Vistuhi (ci.v.), <»r 
over 2000 hetween 2o00 and .jOW. in ( Jerman Weichsel, with its tributaries the S’arew, 

Boides the jtolitieal divi>ions alnwe n.< ntioned, Dn'Ven/. and Brahe ; the* Memel ; and the Bregel. 
there are certain distinctive appell.-ilions applied t<i The naliiiiil and arlilieial water\\a\s of (lernuiny 
dillerent p.arts of (iermany, which have been derived ‘ are extensive, espcj'ially in the northi rn plain, 
either from the names ami settlements of the ancient The most im]>ort:u)t of the nnmerons eanals winch 
< Jcrmanic trihes, or from the circles ami other great connect the grt'at river systems of (iermany ;iie 
snhdivisioas of the old eiiqure. Thus, the name of Ludwig's (’anal (110 miles hmg) in Bavaiia, which, 
‘ Swalua ’ is still api»lied in c<»mmon parlance to the by uniting the Dnmibe and Main, ojM'ns a c<)m- 
districts embracing the greater part of Wiirtem- iiiunication hetwet'n the Black Sea and the ( li*rni.'in 
berg, .southern Baden, south western Bavari.'i, and Oc4*an ; the Finow (40 Jiiiles) and Fricdri<‘h- Wil- 
HoiieTizollern ; ‘ Franconia,’ to the Main districts helm’s (20 miles) t'aimls in Brandeiiluirg ; the Blanc 
of Baiiiherg, S«*liw(*infmt , and Wiirzhnrg; ‘the Banal (20 iiiih's), hedween tlie F.lbe and the Havel ; 
Balatinaie,' to Bhenish Bavaria ami the nortli of the Kh*! and Eider Banal (21 miles), uniting the 
Baden; 'the Uhineland,’ to ]»ortions of Bjiden, Baltic and ( Jennan Oeean ; and tin* canals hetween 
Hhenisii Briwsia, Bavaria, Hessc'-Darmstjidt, and the Oder and N'istnla, Bhine and Bhom* (225 miles), 
Xessau ; ‘ \’oigtlan<l,’ to the high ground between . and Bbine, Marne, and Si‘ine (105 miles). 'Fhe 
Hoi and Blauen ; ‘ Tlinringia,’ t<i tbcMlislriets lying North Se;i and Bcltie B.nnal. from Bninsbiillel ah 
l)(‘lw(*en the Bjiper Saale and the Werra, as Saxe- the month of the KIIk* to Kiel, begun in 1887 and 
Weimar, iS:o. ; ' Lnsatia,’ to the eastern pa.rt of linisluylin IS9.7, w;is d(‘signed mainly for the use of 
Saxony; ‘Fast Friesla/id,' to tbo country b(*luecii warships. Nnmejous lakes oeenrbotb in the table- 
the Lower Weser and Kins; ami ‘ Westphalia,’ to land of southern (lennany (Ba\aria) and in the 
the district extending hetwi'cn Low'cr Saxony, tin* low lamls of the northern districts, hut few of tln*ni 
Nellierlands, Tlinringia, and Hesse, to the (Jermaii are of any gr(*al size. Tlie so c*alled ‘Hall's ’of the 
Oeean. Tlie four Saxon duchies and the four north coasts are extensive hays of the sea, but so 
Scliwaizburg and Beuss principalili(?s aie frequently curiously landlo(‘kcd as to nraeti<-ally form huge 
grouped together as the ‘ Thuringian States.' salt wat(*r lagoons or coast -lakes. 4'he* cliicf are 

PInisioiil Ch(trtu‘h )\ — Berniany presents two very the Stettinor Hall’, the Frische Hall' at Kiiiiigs- 
distirict physical fonnations. ( I ) A range of high berg, and tin* Knrbclie Hall aX Meniel. (.ler- 
tableland, occn]»ying the centre and .southern parts many aboiimls in swamps and marsh laiuls, wliieli 
of the country, interspersed with numerous ranges are* especially numerous in the low northern dis- 
aml groups of mountains, the most im]»orf;iiit of tibts. Ifs mlnt'ial springs occur principally in 
w hich are the Harz and Teiitohurgerwald, in the Nassau, Wiirlemherg, Baden, Bavaria, and Bhenish 
nortli; the Taiinns, 'I'hiiringerwald, Frzgehirge, Bnissia. Mjiny of these springs have retaineil their 
ami Bieseiigehirgf?, in the middle; and the Black high reputation from the earliest a'^es. 

Forest (Schwar/w ald ), Baiilie Alh, and Bavarian ■ Tin* great plain of North Beniiany 

Alps in the south ; and containing an area, iiiclinl- _ consists of .Ktrat.a of the same age as the Tertiary 
irig Alsace and Lorraine, of 1 10,000 sq. m. The strata of the Baris basin, covered with very recent 
Brocken is 8740 feel high; the Vosges reacii 47fK); sand arnl mud. Newer 'rerliary beds oeeiijiy llie 
tlie Fclilberg in the Black Forest i> 4008 ; and Hie river-laisiii of Hu* Bliine north froni Mainz; they 
/iigspitz in the Noric Alps of Bavaria, tlie bigliest consist of line liglit-colmircMl loam, and contain 
peak iiiBcrmany, is 0005 feet in Iieigbt. (2) Avjisl Hie bones of the mammoHi, rhinoceros, ami oilier 
.sandy plain, wlii<-li extemis fmm the centre of the | coiilemiior.aneous mamnial.s. Erratic.s are scattered 
empire nortli to the ( leniian Ocean, and iiichnlirig over the iiorHi of ( lennany. Tlie whole ilistrict in 
Sh*swick Holstein, coiilaiiis an .area of about 98,000 ' the centre of (lennany, from the Danube iiorth- 
sq. III. 'I’his great plain, stretching from the Bus- • w’ards to Haiiovor, consists of Secomlary strata, 
shin frontier on the east to the NeHierlamls on the j The rocks of the Trias period a x* best known in 
west, is varieO by iw»i terrace like clcvatioii.s. Tlie Bermaiiy, the typical rocks of Buntcr Sandstein, 
one stretches fnim the N’istiila into Mecklenburg, at Muschcl’kalk, and Keuper being developed^ here 
no gn‘at distance from the <-oast of the Baltic, and , so as to justify the name Trias. ^ Thc^ Tria.s^ is 
has .a mean elevation of ."lOO to tJOtt feet, vising in j highly fo.ssiliferoiis, abounding especially in marine 
one point iieai Danzig to 1020 feet ; the other line : shells, and eoiitaiiiing several genera of reiiiark- 
of elevations begins ill Silesia and terminates in the able labyrinthodont saurians. Jurassic roeks 
moorlands of Liinebnrg in Hanover, its course occur in central (icrinany; at Hanover they 
being marked by .several summits from .5(X) to 8(K) eoiisist of clays and marl, w’ith lM*ds of sandstone 
fe(‘t in height. A large portion of the plain is and liinestcme, containing coal and ironstone of .such 
occupied by sandy tra<*ts iiit(*rspersed with deposits value that they have been extensively wrought, 
of peat ; hlit other parts are iiUHlerately fertile, and Intruded igneous rocks have tilted the beds of the 
Hilniit of Hiicecssful cultivation. (‘retiwieous strata in some districts to a nearly 

'I’lie .surface of (icrniany may l»e reganled a.s vertical position, and have nietaniorphosed them 
helongiiig to three drainage basins. 'I’lie Danube into crystalline niarhles and siliceous sandstones, 
(q.v.) from its source in the Black Forest to I he Of tlie I'alieozoic rocks, the (Wboniferous strata 
borders of Austria belongs to (lermaiiy; and are almost entirely uUseiit from Germany. The 
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cual obtained in the country is from rocks of a later 
a«^e. True coal-beils are found in lllionisli Prussia. 
The Hcdiinentary rocks of the Harz MouiitaiiiR are 
chieily Devonian ; to the south-east, near Harz- 
gerode, they are Upper Silurian. They are all 
greatly dislocatetl by granite and other intrusive 
rocks. The Harz Mountains are surrounded by a 
zone of Permian nxjks. The stratified rocks of the 
Thuringerwald are also Devonian, resting on Lower 
Silurian strata, the lower porthni of whieli is highly 
inetainorpliosed into quartzose schists; the re- 
inainder consists of gray wacko, slate, and sand- 
stone, with limestone and alum slates. There aiTi 
numerous fucoid and annelid imnressions in the 
older befis, and graptolites, ortlioceratites, and 
trilohites in the newer, 'riie basaltic riK^ks, 
trachytes, and other volcanic products are largely 
ilcvelojKMl in the Kifel, Sielumgebirge, Wcstcrwald, 
Vogels, Phiingebirge, and other mountain systems 
of central (iermany. 

—The climate of I iermany presents less 
diversity than a first glance at the map might Icjwl 
one to infi'r, tor tlie greater heals of the more 
southern latitudes are considerably modified by the 
hilly character of the ciuintry in those* parallels, 
while the coUl of the northern plains is mitigated 
by their vicinity to the ocean. The aveiage 
decrensi? in the nu'an temperature is, in going from 
south to north, about L P. for every 52 miles; 
and in going from Avest to east, Jibout V‘ K. for 
every 72 mih*s. The line of jierpctual smiw 
varies from 7200 to 8000 feet above the level of 
the sea. 'I'he mean annual rainfall is 20 inches. 
The rainfall is heaviest on the coast ami in the 
mountains; least in Silesia, on tiie Danube at 
Sigiiiaringen, in Ithenish llavaria, and at Wustrow 
in .Mecklenburg. The rainfall in the Upiier Harz 
reaches 00 inches. The difler(*nee hctweeii the 
greatest heat ami the greatest cold in (ccrmany is 
ahont 130’ F. January is the coldest ami July tlic 
warmest month. The following tabic shows the 
nnuin annual records of the temperature at difierent 
points of tlic continent : 
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rrofbtrts . — The mineral products of (ierimuiy 
are very rich and varied, and their exnloilation 
forms a most inijiortant industry. 'Fhe chief min- 
ing and smelting districts arc in Silesia, on the 
Lower liliinc, in the Upper Harz, and in Saxony. 
Silver is found in the iJjijier Harz and Saxony. 
Iron occurs in numerous monntain-ranges, especi- 
ally in ITpper Silesia and in Hhenish Westphalia. 
Alsace an<l Lorraine contain a groat ]»art of per- 
haps the largest iron-tleposit in Kuroj»e, which 
stretches into h'rance and Luxemburg. The iron 
of the Thiiririgerwald is line, though not €‘ibnn<iant. 
The cldef coiilliehls are in Silesia, Westphalia 
(on the linin' }, and Saxony— the iirst containing 
the largest coalfield in Europe. Prussia yichls 
nearly une-half of the zinc annually j)roduceil in the 
world. Lead is found in the Harz, in other parts 
of Prussia, ami in Saxony. A little copjier is mined 
at Mansfeld. Tin and tungsten are yiehled by the 
Erzgebirge ; manganese at Wiesbadeii ; quicksilver 
ill Westphalia; antimony in Thiinngia. Salt is 
produced at Hallo, Stassfiirt, and other parts of 
Prussia, (ierniaiiy is rich in clays of all kinds, 
from the linest to the coarsest ; the porcelain of 
Meissen, the pottery of Thuringia, and tlie glass 
of Silesia and Havana are celebratiMl. Huildiiig 
stone is well distributed ; marble, alabaster, slates, 
and lithographic stones also occur; and cobalt, 


arsenic, sulphur, saltpetre, alum, gypsum, bismuth, 
piiiiiice-stoiie, Tripok slate, kaolin, emery, ochre, 
and vitriol arc all aiming the exports of Uerniany. 
The folloAving table shows the production of the 
live yeai*s 1882-86, with the yearly average, and 
the produce for J8S7 ami 1901, of the chief mine- 
rals of Ucnnaiiy (including Ihe Duchy of Luxem- 
burg) : 

Yi-nrly Pntdnce in Piotlure in 

. ■ AL'iiiKH. 1HH7. UWl. 

toiiH. UiiiM. UniH. 

AntlinuMtf i*^), SIM, 000 lOS.'llT.OOO 

7.S, 020, 3(H) H,724,(HH) 1.0,808,000 4-1,21 1, ‘»00 

Suit 7,0.01.700 I,IIO,;MO 1,4.S5,.000 080,000 

Iron oiv •l3,('n’.0,3(Hi 8,733,81)0 0,351,100 lO, 570, 300 

Ziin* "in 3, 300, .100 1*178,01)0 SH)O,7O0 047,500 

l.wnl lire 820, 7(H) 105,340 1.57, 0(H) 1.53,300 

Col)l)t-rtnv 2,.S‘K),1()0 .57S,i»20 007, iMH) 777,31K) 

In the retnnis for 1901 there are al.so 3,537,100 
tons of i)ota.s.sic .salt and 382,500 |.on.« of ‘other 
products.’ Silver to the amount of^llh tons wa,s 
produced in UMH, \yilh 3055 kilograms of gold ; and 
nickel, bismuth, vitriol, and other chemical manu- 
fnetures of a total weigbl of 40,520 tons. 

Cereals are extensively cultivated in 4he north, 
hut the value of the wheat, barley, oats, ami rye 
imported exceeds the value of that exi)ort(?d hy 
.t‘25,000,000 a year. Nearly half of the potatoes 
grown are used for distillation. Hemj) and llax, 
matldei', woad, and .satlVoii grow well in the eenti'al 
districts, where the vine, the cultivation of Avhicli 
exkmds in suitable localities as far north as 51 , 
is hrougiit to great perfection. The best wine-pro- 
ducing districts an* the valleys of tbe Danube, 
Uliine, .Main, Neckar, and ^^os(‘llc, wbicli are, 
nioreov(*r, generally noted for the excellence of 
their fruits and vegetable.s. The best tobacco is 
grown on the Upper Hhine, on the Neckar, and in 
Alsace, hut infeiior qualities are largely prodmM*d 
elsewhere. The hop.s of Havana have a high repu- 
tation, and the chicory grown in tliat country, and 
ill the district between the Elbe and We.ser, is 
used all over Eiiroj)e as a snhstitntc for collee. 

I Magdeburg Is the centre of a largo beetroot-grow- 
I iijg industry. Aceording to tbe rclnriis for the year 
191K), of the entire area of the empire, 54,06-1,785 
hectares (1 hectare ~ 2*47 acr(*s), 2tl,392,5‘23 hec- 
tares were given up to arable land, vineyards, 
and gardens. Anhalt had the highest proportion 
of such land ; and, excluding the domains of tiie 
free-towiis, Ohleiibnrg had the lowest. 8,0112,874 
liectares Avere occnpital hy grass, meadows, and per- 
niaiieiit pasture, Oldeiihiiig containing the greatest 
proportion, ami Saxe-Uoluirg-tJolha the loAV(*st. 
The chief crops in 1901-2 Avere meadow-liay, 5,944,493 
liectares; rye, 5,812,137 hectares; oats, 4,411,412 
liceltires; potatoes, 3,318,832 hectares; wheal, 
1,581,120 hectares; barley, 1,859,205 hectares; 
vines, 119,500 ln'ctares; and beet (sugar and 
fodder), aI)out 1,000,0(K) hectares. In 1887-88 
tobacco occupied 21,400 hectares; in 1900-1, 14.015 
hectare.s. The most ext(*n.sive forests are found in 
central (Iermany, Avhile the delicieiicy of Avood in 
the north- Avest parts of the great jdain is in some 
degree met hy the almndance of turf, (h'nnaiiy 
in 19(K) had 13,995,809 hectares in Avoods and 
forest. ScliAvarzhurg-Hudolstadi had the highest 
proportion of area devoted to forest ; and, excluding 
the free-towns, (Jldenhiirg had the loAV(‘st. The 
largcjst forests are of firs and red j»ines (as in 
the Hlack Forest, U])per Harz, ThiiriiigorAvahl, and 
Kieseiigchirge ), hee.cn (liOwcr Harz and Jhiltic 
coa.st), pines (east of Elbe, Havaiia, Franconia, and 
on the Uhine), and oaks (LoAver Hhine, West- 
phalia, (Ddenwald, and Upper Silesia). 

(Iermany has long been noted for the good breed 
of horses raised in the north ; Saxony , Silesia, and 
Hrandeiihurg have an eipinl reputation for their 
sheet) and the fine quality of the wool which they 
yield ; and the rich alluvial flats of Mecklenburg 
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and Hanover are ^^^olebraleil f«»r tlieir cattle. The 
forests of northern ami eeni al tlerniuny ahouml 
in small ^ame of various Uimls ; and a few still 
shelter ^\il<l lioais. I'lie JJavarian Alps allord 
shelter to the larger animals, as ilie ehanu)is, the 
red deer ami wild ji'oat, the fox and marten. 
W(dvj>s are still found in Havaiia, the eastern 
|irovim'es «)f Hrussia, ami in Lorraine. The hear is 
imw extinet, and tin* heaver nearly so. In all the 
plains in the north storks, wild ;;eese, ami dueks 
are Mhundanl. Aiiiouj;' the lislies tif tieriiiany the 
most ^^enerally distrii)uted are c*arp, salmon, trout, 
and eels: the tivers eontaiii also eraylisli, ]»earl- 
liearin*' mussels, and leeches. The oyster, herrin;L^, 
ami cod fisheries eiuistitute important hranehes of 
industry on the (Jermaii shores of the lialtio and 
North Sea. ilermauy stands next to (ireal llritaiii 
in re;,mrd to the care ami sueeess with whieh its 
a|iricultnr;il, juiiiiii':, and other natural eapahilities 
have been eultivateil. All the (leniuiii stat-t^s, 
ami est»eci:illy I’rus'sia. Saxony, ami Havana, 
eneonra.iie anricnlturi*, and have emleavoured, l»y 
the esnid)lishnient of :i-rienltiiral eollej^es and 
exhihilitms, to dilluse amoiii; tlie people a knoW' 
le<l^o of recent scieiiiilic .ippliances. Forestry 
recoi\i*s aliiio.'st as mm-h Jittontion in (lermaiiy :is 
a>: lieu I til re ; and, like the latim-, is elevated tii the 
rank of a seieiiei*. Tlie larjL;(?r woods and forests in 
most of the states heloiij^ to the ; 40 veniment, ami are 
under the care of special hoanls of luaminmiient, 
which exercise the ri”;lil of super\ision and con- 
trol over all forest lauds, wlu‘ther puhlic or juivate. 

Mtimtl'ni taixs. -’File oldest and most imjioriant 
of the tlerman industrial arts are the maiiulaclures 
of linen and N\uollen ;^oods. I’he ehief localities for 
the cultivation and ^uejiarat ion of llax, and the 
weaving of linen fahrics, are the mountain-valleys 
of Silesia, Lusatia, W'estphalia. and Saxoiiv(for 
thread laees ) ; whihicolton fahrics are prineipally 
maih* in L'heiii>li IVussia ami Saxony. The sanre 
di-triei'i, lo^elliur with Fomeraiiia, Havana, Alsace, 
Wiirteiiiher;.^, and Hade/i, manufacture the choicest 
woollen filirics, incliidinj' ilaiiiasks and carpets. 
The silk industry lias its central jioint in Hheiiish 
Fiiissia, with ti special ilevelopment in the district 
of DiUseldorf. (Jermaiiy rivals France iiioie keenly 
in the produeiioii of satins than in tliat of heavier 
all-silk ^oods. date siunnin;^ U earricil on in Hnins- 
wiek, ;it Meissen, ami at Hoiiii ; thread is iiiaiiu- 
factured in Saxtiny, Silesia, and the Uhinc pro- 


pared almost exclii.sively in central and suiitherii 
Hermaiiy. In I'.IOO, 1 ,058,854, OtK) jialloiis of beer 
wore hreweil in the (iermaii empire, the chief pro- 
ducing: stJites hein^ Friissia ( 1)8 1, 148, (MX! j^als. ) and 
Havaria (.Sl)t,708,0<M) gals.). The proportion con- 
sumed per head of the ])opiiIaliou (les.s than in 
Britain) is given at UKhlR. Fliere were also 74,840 
ilislilleries, producing 81),14u,y2() gallons of alcohol. 
Accortliiig to the industrial census for 181)5, tho 
nnmher of pei'sons in iJermany engaged in various 
imlustries was ‘i^,!)!;),!)!)!. ’Flu; following ligoircs, 
showing the distribution of that total, allord a 
view of tlieir com]>anitive importance : fn agri- 
culture, 8,150,045; forestry and Imiiling, i:)t),047 ; 
iiiiiies, 507,774; minerals and foundries, 501,815; 
inetal industries, 802.055; macliinery ami iiistru- 
, men ts, 385,225 ; chemical industries, 102,025; te.x- 
tile imlustries, 1)45,101; ]iaper, 155,805; copper, 
108,358; wood woiUims, 047,010; foods ami drinks, 
878,105; elotliiiig, 1,515,124; hiiildiiig and allied 
, iiidiislries, 1,555, 147 ; ])rimiug and art imliislrics, 

. 119,201 ; commerce, 1,205,1.55; railways ami otlier 
I convey anee, 015.551 ; innkeepers, 402, (>00; in assur- 
j ance oiliecs, 25,584; in ilomestic service, 452,101; 
I ecclesiastical and literary persons, 704,08.5 ; in army 
and navy, 051,180; vaiums imlustries, 101,504; no 
pnifes'.ion, 2,1 12,001 . 

Ohiimrrre and Ship}dnff. 'Flu; inultiidicily of 
small stales into which the tierman land was long 
1 brokca up opposed greal ohslaeles to tlu;dc\elop- 
j meut of commerce ; Imt the, ilillienlty >mis to .some 
j extent ohviaKid hy tlu; eslahlishment of the Zoll- 
I verein (ipv.), or Cuslonis and 'J’rade ( 'oiifedmatioii, 
j and partly also hy the ahsorption of se\cral of Hie 
, smaller states hy Fnissia. hi 1871 a ZoKund 
Handcls-Hidhiit (Ousloms ami 5'nide 'IViTiLory ) was 
, formed in (icrmuny, including Imxeinhurg ( 1010 sij, 

. 111 . ; 215,28.5 inliahitatils in JSS5) and the Austrian 
district of diiiigliol/. (212 inhaliitants), hut exclud- 
ing llainhurg, Hrmiien, and parts of Oldi nhiirg, 

! Fiussia, and Haden (together 140 stp m. ; 754,705 
I inhahitaiils). On Octoher 15, 1888, liowever, all 
j these districts entered the union, with the excep- 
tion of the Haden territory (1054 iidialntanls), and 
I part of the old free-port*of Hamhurg (152 iiiliali- 
I i(aiils). 'Flic old Zollvcreiii parliament is repre- 
! seiilcd hy the Heichstag, and llu; Zolheixdn coiiiici. 
j hy the Humlesrath, which a])i>oiiils lliiee pernian- 
: eiit Committees for linaiiee, for excise and ciih- 
' toms, and for trade. 'Flu; re\c;iiuesof the union are 


vinees ; and hosiery is mo>L largely produeeu in 
Saxony aTid 'Fhuringia. The making of toys ami 
wooden clocks, ami wood-carving, which may 
he reganh'd us almost a >js.*ciality of (iennaii 
industry, tl(jurisli in the hilly <listri<*t.s of Saxony, 
Havariii, and the Black Forest. I’apcr is made 
cliielly in tlu; distriet.s of Aix-Ia-( 'liapellc, Anisherg, 
ami Liegiiiiz, ami in Saxony. 'Fanning, especially 
in the south-west, is an ancient (ierinaii industry. 
'Flu; best iron and steel iiiariuf:w;tures belong t«i 
Silesia, Hanover, and Saxony ; in 1895, 4,986,000 
metric tons representing a value of iil0,8(K>,00(l 
were Iiamlled in the foundries of (iermany. Silesia 
probably po.sse^r>es the linest glass-manufactories, 
hut those of Hav.'iria are also important ; wdiile 
Saxony ami J*russia .‘'land pre-eminent for the 
excellence of their china and earthenware. Angs- 
hiirg and Xuremlierg dispute wdtli Munich and 
Berlin the title to ore eminence in silver, gold, and 
jewelry work, and in the manufacture of philo- 
sophical and musical instriimeiitH ; while l^eipzig 
and Munich chum the first rank for tyjiefoiiiuling, 
printing, and lithography. The trading cities of 
northern (iermany nearly monojxilisc the entire 
husine.ss connected with the ])n‘jiaration of toha(;eo, 
snuir, &c., the distillation ol .spirits from the 
potato and other roots, ami the manufacture of 
beetroot sugar; while vinegar and oils are pre- 


j ilerived from customs iliitics upon imports, and 
; from excise; duties on iohacco, salt, heel root-sugar, 
• brandy, malt, Ac., and an; divided among the 
I diHi'iciit .states according to the populations. 

The following table shows the expoits of home 
I produce and the imports for home consumption in 
J901, for the customs union Jis constituteu before 
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Of llio total imports in 1901, a liLilo over one- 
luilf was subject to Outy, the aiiioiint co]lecte<l being 
ii‘J(),GiS0,.S()0. According to llritisli Hoard of Trade 
returns, the value of the extK>rt.s from Germany direct 
to the Unileil Kijigdom in 1901 was X*32,207i2I4 (in 
1890 it was £2G,073,3.*>1 ). A considerable amount 
of Gorman jiroduce, however, goes through Holland 
and IJelgiuni ]»orts, ami tlie total value of sjjccial 
tj/ide sent to llritain, according lo (hirman returns, 
was in 1901, £40,820,000. In the same year the 
imports of British pro«luce into Germany were 
£23,073, 785, and <jf foreign and e<»l<)nial produce 
(from Hrilain) £10,047,295, a l<ital of £34,221,080. 
In 1890 the tolal was £*30,510,281. Among the 
princi))a] articles exported lo Hritaiii in 19<11 were 
sugar, £9,931,149 ; woollens and yarns, £1,582,515 ; 
wood and mainifaclnres, £1,478,572; glass ancl 
iiiamifaclurcs, £1,132,0:12; cottons and yarn, 
£ 1 ,03S,S:10 ; eggs, £895,021; iron ami .steel manu- 
factures of all kimU, £1 ,.302, .300 ; musical iiislni- 
menlH, £749,512; t(»ys, £700,937. The jiriiicipal 
articles of Hril i^h pioiluce imported were cottons ami 
yjinis, £.3,717.052; woollens and yarns, £.3,090.2.r»0 ; 
herrings, £1,030,272 ; machinery, £ 1 ,.7.37,9.30 ; iron, 
£1,251,727 ; alpa<*a and yarn, £1,080,721; wool, 
£0011,070 ; eoiib, £:i,:i02,002 ; new ships, 

£l,f04,S50. 

In 1902 the German mcrerintilo fleet (of ships 
over 17.J gross tons) consisted of 2400 sailing- 
ships, of 580,974 tons hurden, and 1403 steamers, 
of I,.700,o:i3 tons. 'I’he loading ports are Hamburg, 
Bremoibavoii (Idr Hremeii), Stettin, Danzig, Kiel, 
Lilbock, ami Konigsberg. In 1900 tlnue enteretl 
German ]U)ris 87,379 ve.s.sels, of 18,585,757 tons, ami 
cleared 87,098 ships, of 18,009,001 tons. Of the 
.shipping entering, 1,047,199 tons weie Iiriti.sb, ami 
1,049,991 tons Danish ; 10,798,280 tons were German. 
Jlesiiles this maritime shipping Ir.ade, Germany 
carries on a very active commerce hclW(*eii its own 
internal ports, by means of the numerous iiavig.alde 
rivers ami canals, through which 29,170 vessels,' of 
4,198,751 tons, ]>a.ssed in 1901. 

In her commercial jjolicy Germany has of hate 
years committed lierself more and more io protec- 
tion ; and by ji law of duly 1879 a i>roteclive 
policy was snbslitultMl for the previous free trading 
jjrincii»los of tlie em])ire. The chaos of coinages 
in use before tlie establishment »)f the enij»ire has 
heeii reciilied by the .substitution (1873) of a uni- 
form imperial sy.stem, the standard being g<dd 
(see liIMKTAMJS.M). 'llio silver mark, .superseding 
guldens and tlialers, is almost exactly equal to Ji 
shilling in value. Since 1872 the metrical .system 
of weights ami measures has been in use. 

RailH'tnjs, dv. -The first railway in Germany 
w;is the Lmlwigshahn between Xiimherg and 
I’iirth, completed in 1835; hut the lirst of any 
leiigtli was ouilt between Leipzig ami Dresdeu in 
1837 :V.). In 1902 the railways in Germany, com- 
pleted and open for trailic, amounted to 3.3, (KX) 
English miles. Of tliesc only 3000 miles belonged 
to jirivate companies, all the rem.'iimler hiuiig 
government lines ; .about 900 miles had narrow- 
gauge lines. 

Tlie postal ami telegraphic systems of all the 
German staters, exce])t Bavaria and AViirtenihcrg, 
are now under a central imperial ad in in ist ration ; 
ami since 1S72, in accordance with treaties con- 
eluded between Austria and Pru.ssia, a (icriiian- 
Anstrian postal nnion Jua-s been established. In 
there were 37,807 post-oflices in the empire, 
and 25,021 telegrapli omcc.s ; while 17,000 towns 
lia<l telephonic eoniniunication. The total length 
of telegraph linc.s was aliout 131,011 Knglisli miles, 
with 483,542 Knglish miles of wires. 'PIic total 
iiunil>er of liurnks employed wa.s 231,071. Tlie 
total receiiits were £2:1,420,918, and the expendi- 
ture £22,195,150. 


Popitltdioii, tbv . — Four lifths of the poiuilation 
of this country arc «if the race called in English 
Germans, i;i French \lleniaiids, hut by the people 
llieiiisclves Dcut.sclic. The term Doiit.sch, in Gotliic 
in Did High Ger. diuli.se (Latinised into 
ihcotiscus), is tlerivcd from tlie (Gothic substantive 
thluda^ ‘people,' and therefore meant tuiginally the 
popular language ; or, in the mouth of the learnc*!, 
tin? vulgar tongue. In the 12th ami L3Lh centuries 
it became the acccjded de.‘«ignat.ioii both of this 
widespread tongue and of the race that speak it. 

'riie German speaking inliahitniits of the empire 
iiuniher .51,88.3,1.31 ; hut a con.‘-i<lerabIo proportion 
of tliese are not of the Germanic stock. Among 
I the peoples retaining their own language (ahoiii 
I Ij millions) arc Boles (exclusively in eastern 
and north eastern Prussia), 3,.32S,75i ; Wends (in 
Silesia, Hrandciihnrg, ami Saxony), 9.3,0,32; Czechs 
(in Silesia), 1 07, 1198 ; Lilhuaiiians tin eastern 
Prus.sia), in0,:{05 ; Danes (in SIesN\® k , 141,001; 
French (in Khcnisli Prussia, Alsace, and Lorraine) 
ami Walhxms (about Aix la-Cliapelle in Bheiiisli 
Prussia), 22.3,551. 3’he Germans arc di^idcil into 
High and Low Gcuinans ; the lauguagi* of the 
former is tlic eiiltivated language of all tliiDJcrman 
stales; that of the latter, kno\Mi as Plult-Driitsrli^ 
is spoken in the north and north west. As to the 
colour of till? h.^ir. Professor N’irehow eausoil obser- 
vations to he made on the hair of 1,758,827 sseliool 
children, four- lifilis of llie total number. The 
result slioweil that .31 ’SO nor eeut. lielonged lo 
• the blomle type; 14 (i5 to llie brunette type; and 
j .54*15 to tlie intermediate type. The blondes were 
most numerous in North Germany, the luuiictles 
ill South Germany. 

It is computed that tlieie are ;1S,(XM),0(I0 Gerinaiis 
beyond the hoiimlary of the empire, of whom II 
niillioiis .are in .Austria, 12 in the l.'niteil Stales, 
2.\ ill Suitzerlaml, 5 millions in the Ni llierlands, 
and 4 millions in Helgiuni. 3'here are also many 
ill tlie Volga country, in middle ami south Biissia, 
Koumaiiia, and 'rurkey. 

The average density of the jiojuilation of (ler- 
maiiy is about 207 per sq. in. 3'Iie most densely 
]>opulaled country of the empire is Saxony, with 
713*4 j)er sq. ni. ; the most sjtarsely jiopulated is 
Alecklenhurg-St relilz, ith 90*7 per sq. in. The con 
ecntralioii of the ]K>pulation in huge to\Mis is not 
so gieat in Gerniany as in .some other countries, 
although ill P.MiO theie were 208 towns with 20,000 
iiihahiiants and u]»wards (see above at page. 172). 

7wnf//7'rrf5/n.- During the last lifly jeius emi- 
gration from Germany has assumed very large 
pro]>ortioiis ; hut since 1881, ^^hen the highest total 
(220,798) Mas reaehod, the aiiuual number o1 
eniigranls has greatly decreased. BetMiaui 18:i0 
and 1887 it is calculared that about 4, 200, OIX) emi- 
grants left the country, live sevi;nlhs of \Yhom M’ere 
hound for the riiited Stales of North America. 
The others went, in vary ing proportions, to South 
America, Australia, Canada, Africa, and Asia. 
Ill 1851-00 about l,i:?0,(X)0 eniigranls left (jcrmaiiv : 
in 1800-71, 970, (KX); in 1871-80, .595,150; .and ‘in 
1881-88, 1,14:1,570. Til 1886 the number Mas 8:1,218 : 
in 1887, 103,0.55 ; and in 1888, 98, ,51 5, besides aboin 
4000 sailing from French ports. By far the largest 
proportion of emigrants come from the mirlherii 
|»art.s of the einjiire ; in 1888 the provinces of Posen 
and AA\‘st Prussia each (*ontrihuted over 12,000 to 
the Prussian total of 03, (XX). Bavaria sent 12,200 ; 
Wurtemherg, 0500; Saxony, 2:M)(). In 1894 the 
total miiiihei* of emigraiils Mas 40,904, and in 1901 
only 22,07:i. On the other liand, in 1901 there Mere 
778,098 foreigners in Germany, of M'honi 390,914 
M'cre Austrian.s and 10,173 were horn in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Colonies. — The steady stream of eniigratioii 
from Germany rendem it natural that Germany 
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should wish to »‘xt(‘ud hrr torriLory, and in 1S84 89 
those regions (liosides Kiao-ol^>w, ‘oc<U‘d hy China 
in 1897 ; the Samoan Islamls, Savaii, jwul I’poln, 
hy treaties wit li United States and Iirilaiii, 1898; 
and the Caroline, Ladrone, and Celew Islands, hy 
treaty witli Spain, IS99) have heconie ( lerniaii [los- 
ses.vions or come uinler Cernian protection : 

[ 
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Kthtcation. — Education is more <ren<‘rally dif- 
fused in (lerniany iliaii in any other eountry of 
Europe, and U cultivated wiih an earnest and 
systematie devotion not met with to an eipial ex- 
tent amon;; other nations. IJesides the Academy 
at Miinster (fotimleil 1780; 877 students) and the 
small Lyoenm at Jiraunshei}: (lo08), which have 
only the two faculties of Vhilosophy and Catholic 
Theolojiv, there are '20 universities ; that of 
lleidelln'r;' (which was fonmied in the year litSO), 
Wiir/.hnrj; (1402), la'ipzio (1409), |{<»stock (1419), 
Creitswahl (IloO), Ereihm;i ( 1107 ), Munich ( 1472), 
Tiihinoen (1477), .Marhnro (ir)'27), Kiiinj^sherj' 
flo4-4i, Jena (1557), (iiessi'ii (1007), Kiel (1095), 

( ;(itliii;;en (1734), Erlaiij^eii (1743), Jlerliii (1809), 
Iheslau (1811), Ilalle (1817), Ilonn (1818), Stras- 
lmro(1872). These institutions embrace the four 
faculties r)f TIieolo;^y, J.«aw, Medicine, ami Philo- 
sojiliy ; in 190*2-3 lliey had *2979 professors ami 
teachers, and in 190*2 (summer sc.^^sion ) 39,890 
'•tiidcnts. JierJin (5979 students), Lcupzi;; (3908), 
and Munich (4430) an* llie laif^e.-t universities; 
.Jeiia (757) and liostock (551 ) the smallest. Of the 
nuiveisilies, 14 are rjot«‘.'«fant — i.e. in the <lepart- 
lueiit of tliefi|(»;rv they teach only Protestant theo- 
Io;ry ; four are Pomaii ('atlinlic viz. EifMhiirf', 
.Munich, Miinster, and Wiirzhnio ; three- viz. Jloiiii, 
Ilrc^laii, and 3’u)nii;^cn- are mi.xcd, Protestantism 
prevailiii;; in tlie Hint two, and Itoinan Catliolici.'.m 
in the last, 'rhere ate ul-o 19 pfJy technic iiistitn- 
lions; lOKO ;:ymmisia. r<*al.'<chuleii, »!vc. ; numerous 
sjM'cial scliool-i of lecIinoh»;;y, a^^oicult ure, forestry, 
minin;i, commerce, military si’ieiice, i5s:e. ; several 
seminaries for tcacln.-rs, and for the ininisters of 
difl'eienl reli^dous dcnominatiijiis ; and nearly 90,0fK) 
elementary schools. Tlie attendance of children at 
school, for at least four or live years, is made com 
]>iilsory in nearly all the (.ierniaii states, and hence 
the propiirtion i>f persons who cannot rea«l ami write 
is c.\eecdin;;ly small. Anioii;,^ tlie military recniitH 
of 1909 only *07 ner cenl. were iinahle "either to 
read or Writ**. In West Prussia the j)ercentaj»e wits 
*45 -the hi;,die.st in the eminre; that of Posen was 
•3.") per cent., ami East Prussia '23 per cent.; 
^Vurtemher(' and most of the smaller states had 
no reeniits nriahlg to read and write. 

I'liMic libraries, rnnseuni.s, Isdaiiiital gardens, art- 
collections, \)icluie-|'allerh*s, schools *)£ music and 
dcsi;^n, and academies of arts and .scieiice.s arc 
to he met with in most of the cajiitals, and in 
in.'iny of the country towns, iiji wards of 200 of 
which jios.sess <»ne or more permanently establislicsj 


theatres. In no eountry is the hook and puhlishin^r 
trade more universally patronised than in (lermany, 
where the chief centres are JiCip/ij; and Stnlt«;;iri. 
The pre.ss annually sends forth from S()(K) to 10,000 
works, while about 30(X) papms and journals are 
eireulateil throughout the empire. Of the ciiirent 
newspapers a comparatively small mimher only 
exert any inarked inlhience, but inany of the 
Ocrmaii seieiitilie and literary periodicals enjoy a 
world wide reputation (see liooK-TKAUK, Vol. "ll. 
paj^e 315). The censorship of the press was 
abolished hy a decree of the diet of 1848, an<l 
freedom of the pre.s.s, under certain rcstrictitms 
which were lu'onuilj^atcd in 1854, has been iiitro- 
iliiced. 

llvliffion. - Tn re^^ard to religion, it may he state.d 
generally that Protestantism i»redoininalcs in the 
north and middle, and Homan ( \'itho1icism in the 
south, east, ami west, although very f<!W states 
exhibit exclusively either lorni of faith, 'Phe Pro- 
testants belong chietly either to the Lulheiaii con- 
fe.ssion, which ]>r»*vails in Saxony, '.riinringia, 
Hanover, and Havaria east of the lihine, or to 
the Reformed or (*aivinislie (’hnrch, which pre- 
vails in Hesse, Anhalt, and the I'alatinale. A 
union between the.se two churches has taken i)lace 
in l*rn.s.sia. There are six Homan (.'atholiit arch- 
hishoprics and eighteen Homan (.'atholic hisiiojnies 
in (Jermany. 

The following is the ]uoportion of the dillcrent 
demnninations, according to the census of 1990 ; 
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JudirUil S}fsfrni.—\u terms of tlie Jmlicature 
Acts of 1877 and 1878, a uniform system of law- 
eourt.s was mlopted hy the dilVerent stales in 1879. 
The appointment of the judges and the arrange- 
ment of the courts are left in the hands of the iii- 
diviilual federal states, excejit in the case of the 
Itcivhagvrivht. The Ain-slsijinkhty with one judge, 
is eompeteul for civil cases iiot involving more tliaii 
.t*15 value, ami for various minor oll’eiices. More 
important criminal eases are tried hy the Sr/to//'i'n- 
tjcrivht, in which two AVAri//(7< (assessors), chosmi hy 
rotation from among the mialilied ]uivate citizens, 
sit with the judge. Jt deals with crimes whose 
l»unis.iiiieiit is not more than three months’ ini- 
prisoiiiiient or a line of .930, and with theft, fraud, 
\'c., in which the ihimage is not iiiore than 25 h. 
Above th(*se is the Ldnfhjt rivht^ divided into civil 
and criminal chambers ( Ao//<mm/), and consisting 
of a iin'sideiit, directors (who preside over the 
chamoci's), and ordinary memhers. In connec- 
tion with the Lamlgmicht, jury courts {Sv/nrnr- 
ijvrivhie) are iieriodically licld to tiy the more 
serious cases. These consist of three judges and 
twelve jurymen. A concurrent jurisiliction with 
the Ijamigericht in comim*rcial matters is pos- 
.sesseil hy the chain hers for commercial cases 
{Ifandr/ssttf/icn), in which a jmige sits as ])resi- 
dent along with two arldters (Jlaudelifrir/tter) 
aj)|)ointed for three yearn from among the qualified 
citizeri.s. A revising jnri.sdietion over the coiirls 
below is iK»sses.sed hy tin* (Jhi'r/ffUffenf/eriM, whiidi 
i.M divideef into civil ami criminal smfties^ each ot' 
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which must contain four councillors and a ]>resi- 
dent. The Huprenie court of appeal for the whole 
empire is the Iteichsgericht at Leipzig, to which 
appeals lie even from the jury-trials. It possesses 
an original jurisdiction m the case of treason 
against the empire. It also is divided into civil 
and crimin.al senates, with a general ]iresideiit, 
senate-preshlents, and councillors, ap])ointed by 
the emi>eror on the recommendation of the Bundcs- 
ratli. Seven members are required to be present 
in order to give a valid <lecisiou in any of the 
senates; and in the plenum one-third of the 
members must be iiresent. 

The penal and commercial codes are now uni- 
form throughout Germany ; but the Code Civil is 
still administere<l in Als;vce- Lorraine and Khenish 
I’russia, the Prussian land laws in the greater 
part of Prussia, and German common law in 
Saxony, parts of Prussia, Bavaria, &c. 

Army . — In 1S71 the Prussian military S 3 \stem 
was extended to the whole empire; alterations were 
introduced iii 1888 and 1893. The Army Act of 
1893 raised the annual levies by about ()(),(KK) men, 
and reduced the term of service with the coloui-s 
from three to two years for the infantry, that for 
cavalry ami horse artillery remaining three years 
as before. About 400,000 annually 

n>aeh the age of twenty, ami, deductions made for 
physical unlitncss, &c., about 300,000 are annually 
available— more than is required in ail cases by 
tin; legal limitation.s. The required numbers aih 
obtained by lot, the rest serve twelve yeai-s in the 
Ersatz, a hind of rcse.rve. By the regulations in 
force, every ( fcrinan who is capable of bearing arms 
must lie ill the standing army for six years (gener- 
ally his tw’cnly- first to his twenty-seventh year). 
Two years must be spent in active service and the 
remainder in the army of reserve. He then spends 
live years in the lirst class of the Landwehr (n.v.), 
after which he belongs to the second class till his 
thirty-ninth year. T5e.sides this, every German, 
from seventeen to twenty one and from thirty-nine 
to forty -live is a memoer of the Landsturm, a 
force only to be called out in the last necessiiy. 
Those wlio pass certain examination.s requin? to 
serve only one year with tin? colours, and are 
known as ‘volunteers.’ The sovereigns of the 
ju'incipal states have the right to select the lower 
grades of olliccrs ; but their selections require the 
approval of the emperor. Tin? strength of the ini- 
nerial army on the ])eaee fooling in 1902 was : 
infantry, *210 regiments ~ (J07 battalions ; ritles, 18 
battalions; Landwehr, 294 tlcpbls ; mitrailleurs, 
13 sections— total infantry, 13,442 ollicers, 385,521 
non-commissioned ollieers ami men. Cavalry, 93 
regiments 2130 olliccrs, 60,943 mm-coiuniissioned 
oincors and men, and 05,921 horses. Artillery 
horse, 94 regiments — 583 batteries; foot, 18 regi- 
ments— 159 comi>aiiies —total artillery, 3994 ollicers, 
88,957 non-commissioned ollicers and men, and 
33,420 horses. With pioneers, railway, telegraph, 
balloon, and transport corps, police, military and 
veterinary surgeons, paymasters, &c., the total 
amounts to 24,207 ollicer-s, 580,750 non commis- 
sioned ollieers and meii, and 105,143 horses. The 
total c<ist of the army for 1902 was 1^30,122,029. On 
its war footing the army is about 3,(KM),0(M) men. 

ATuey. —The formation of a German navy, duo 
to the initiative of Prussia, dates from 1848, ami 
of late years rapid luogress has been made. In 
18S9 the fleet consisted of 77 vessels, while in 
1902 3 there were 224, ineluding 17 battle shijis, 
21 armoured coast-defence shins and gtinhoals, 
11 lirst-class and 29 sccond-cla.ss cruisers, 114 
torpedo-boats, and varirius others. Six battle- 
ships, 8 cruisers, and 2 gunboats were hnihling. 
The pevmnml for 1900 consisted of 19,000 sea- 
men and boys, 6312 warrant and iietty oflicers, 
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and Ills oflicers ; An 1902-3 the numhers were 
31,839 siih-nflicers \nd men, and 1569 ofliei... 
The seafaring jiopiilqHon of (liermany arc liable 
to service in the navy instead of in the army. 
They are estimated at 80,000, of whom 48,000 are 
serving in the merchant navy at home, and about 
6tKK) in foreign navies. After three years’ active 
service, four yeiirs are spent in the naval reserve 
and five more in the fii.st class of the Seetrehr. 
The empire lias two ports of wav ; Kiel (q.v.), and 
Willielmsliavcn (q.v.) in the North Sea; and the 
ships are divided into the Baltic and North Sea 
stations. 

JiercHue . — The revenue of the (lerman empire is 
derived (1) from tlie custoinH ilues on tobacco, .salt, 
and heet-root sugar, which are entirely made over 
to it by all tlu* stales ; from those «»ii brandy and 
mall, which are also assigned by most of the states; 
from taxes on playing-cards and stam;»s, from posts, 
telegraphs, and railways, the inijierial hank, and 
various niisccllaneons sources; (2) from extra- 
ordinary sources — as votes for ]uihlic buildings and 
loans ; and (3) from the proporthuial coirtiihiitions 
{Matrihular-hcitnuje) of the various slates. The 
chief items of expenditure are the maintenanee of 
the Beichstag ami various governnieiit otlicps, the 
army and navy, posts and telegraidis, railways, 
justice, pensions, and other niiscellaneoiis elaiiiis. 
The average ineome for the five years 1881 82 to 
1885 SO was .-€.*10, 121,470, and the average exj»endi- 
tiire X‘30,564.200. Jn 1891 90 the revenue increased 
from £54,573,(M)0 to £58,919,700. In J9(r2 3 the total 
revenue ami exjiemUture balanced at £115,224,155. 
In tho. same year the total funded debt of I be eni- 
nire was £133,783,385, mostly at 3 and 3J> per cent. 
Tliere is also an unfunded del>t of £00,000,000. 
Agaiimt this tlieri? are large invested funds, as 
£18,372,000 of an invalid fund ; while the warfninl 
of £0,tM)o,000 is ke]>l in gold at S]>andan. The 
‘malricnlar’ eontrihntions of the several states 
aiiionnled in all to £29,031,989 in 1902 3 ; of which 
Prussia paid £17,774,870, the largest item, and 
Schaumhnrg-Lippe £22,241, the smallest. 

Serial Oryauisation . — All the states of the 
empire recognise four distinct orders — viz. the 
nobility, clergy, burghers, and pea.santry, and all 
ilistinguish three ilislinct grades of nobility. The 
highest of lliese includes t lie members of reigning 
houses, and the descendants of families who 
belonged at the time of the old empire to the 
sovereign nobility of tlie state, and were ri'irhs- 
uniniitrlhar, or directly connecttMl with the? empire, 
as holding their domains directly umler the 
emperor, hut whose houses have suhsequeiilly 
been mciliatiitcdy or deprived of sovereign ]K)wer 
ill accordance with special treaties between the 
stale and the juinces. There are at present iifty 
princely and lifty-one grajlirhe (coiintly) media- 
tised families, who, in accordance with the act of 
the diet of 1806, have equality of rank with r(?ign- 
ing houses, and enjoy many of the special ]uivi- 
Icges which were accorded to the high nobles of 
the empire. Tlie .second grade of nobility is eom- 
|M)scd of counts and barons not belonging to reign- 
ing or mediatise*! Innises, whilst the tliinl and 
lowest grade includes the knights and hereditary 
patrimonial pro])rietors of Germany. 

Before w'e iirocee*! to consider the political 
organisation ot the new German empire, we shall 
hriolly de.scrihe— ( 1 ) the principal features of the 
constitution of the old Germanic empire, which 
>vas overthrown by the lirst Napoleiui in 1806; 
and (2) that Biincf or fe*lcial government which 
lasted from 1815 to 1866, wlitui Austria w'as ex- 
clmleil from the Confeileration, ainl the hegemony 
of Germany was transferre*! to Prussia. 

The Old Germanic Empire. — The states of this 
empire comprised three chambers or colleges ; ( 1 ) 
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The Electoral Collc^rc, which consisted of the archi- 
episcopal doctors of Main/, 1' roves, a!i<l Cologne, 
and the secular doetni*s, of whom there were origin- 
ally only four, but whose number was subsequently 
increased to live, and who at the dissolution of the 
empire were represented by the sovereigns of j 
Bohemia, Bavaria, Saxony,' Brandenburg, and 
Brunswick -Taiin»burg or Hanover (see ELKeTOits). 
(2) riie College of tlie Princes of the Empire, who 
had each a vote in the diet, and were divided into 
spiritual and temporal princes. (3) The Free 
linpcM'ial Cities, which f<»rmed a college at the diet, 
divnle<l into two benches, tlie Itlienish with four- | 
teen cities, and the Swabian Mith thirty-seven ; 
each of these had a v<)te. These colleges, each of 
which voted separately, formed the <liet of the ! 
einjiire. When their resp(?etive decisions agreo<l, | 
the matter umler discussion was submitted to the | 
emperor, win# could refuse his ratiiit‘ation of the ; 
decisions of the diet, although he had no power | 
to modify them. Ordinary meetings were usually 
summoned twice a year by the emperor, who speci 
fie<l the place at which the sittings wore to be lield ; 
during the later periods of the enqure they were 
held at Kegensburg ( Katisbon ). The diet luid the 
right to enact, abrogate, or modify laws, conclude ^ 
peace and declare war, and impose taxes for the 
general expenses of the state. The AulicfMiam- 
bor, and the (.’ameral or chief tribunal of the 
empire, decided in cases of dispute between mem- 
bers of the <liet. The empmors were chosen by the 
electors in person or by their deputies ; and after 
their election and coronation, which usually both 
took jilaci' at Frankfort-oii-the-Main, the einneror 
swore to the ‘capitulation’ or constitution of the 
empire. After the dissolution of the empire in 
ISbO, its plac(» was nominally taken by the Con- 
federation of the Bhinc, which owe<l its existence 
to Napoleon, and whieb lasted till ISlo. 

fit'rinfntlc (Jnii f\'dcr<itioi\, — The ( lermanic Confed- 
eration was established by an act of the Congress 
of Vienna in 1815, on the overthrow of Napoleon. 
It was an imlissolnble union, from which no 
single state couM at its o>vii pleasure retire. Its 
central ])oint and its executive and legislative 
powers were representeil by the federative diet, 
which held its meetings at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, ami was coiiijio.sed of delegates from all 
the confcilerato states, chosen, not by the people, 
but by tiic various governments. Tlie diet ibAib- 
crated cither in a limiteil council (the Federative 
government) or as a general assembly 
In the limited council them were seventeen votes, 
of wbicb elev(?ii of the princijial states lia<l each 
one, wliilc the remaining states divided the six 
collective votes between tliem. 'J’he Plenum, 
wbicb met only when any organic change wjt.s to 
he e/lected in tlio diet itself, embraced seventy 
votes, of which Aiwtiia and the five Cernian king- 
doms bad eacli four, while the other states had 
three, twci, fir one vote i^ach in proportion to their 
individual importance. It rested with the limited 
council, whieb execiiteil the enacinients of the 
Plemini, and despatched tlie ordinary business of 
the Confederation, to decide (by a majority of 
voices) whether a question should be submitted to 
the Plenum, Mliere it was not debated, but simply 
decided hy a majiuity of ayes or iioes. Austria 
presMed in both assemblies, and bail a casting 
vote in caseK of equality. Tlie diet, as a collective 
body, hml the right of conclmling peace ami 
alliances, and declaring war; but this power could 
only be exercised for the maintenance of the inde- 
p**mlfnce and external security of Clermany ami 
the imlividiial integrity of the several federative 
states, which on their part were hound to submit 
to the diet the consideration of all qiie.stioiis in 
dispute between themselves and other powem. 


Where such differences could not be settled by the 
committee empowered by the J’leniim to consider 
them, they were finally referred to a special tri- 
bunal known as the ‘ Austhigal ’ I’ourt, which was 
composed of sever, al members of the (kmfederation 
invested for the time with full powers. From ISGfl 
to 1871 the ]dace of this Bund was held by the 
North Cenmin Confederation, which is described 
in the historic.al part of this article. 

Present German Empire. — The seven ty-ninth 
article of Hie constitution of the North German 
Confederation provided for the admission of the 
Soiilii Oermaii slates into the new Bund ; and the 
w.ar between France ami Cermany, which broke 
out in July 1870, ,and in which all the German 
princes and peoi>les took part, gave .an irresistible 
iiiqmtus to tlie desire for national unity. On the 
loth November 1870 the graml-diieliios of Biulcii 
and Hesse joined the Bund ; Ikavaria followed on 
the 23d, and Wiirlemberg on tlie 25th of the same 
month. Shortly after, tlie king of Bavaria wrote 
a letter to the king of Prussia, urging him to 
re-est.ablish the Gorman eni])ire. This brought 
the question under the notiee of the Bund ; .and 
on the loth Di'cmnber 1870 it was agreed, by 188 
votes to 0, that the eini»ire should be restored, and 
that tlie king of l*rnssia should be acknowledged 
liercdit.ary («crman cmiperor. 'flie latter solemnly 
accepted the new dignity at Versailles, 18tli Janu- 
ary 1871. 

The eonstitution for tin' new cnqiirc w.os ]iro- 
miilgateil by an imperial decri*e of April 10, 1871, 
ami is contained in sinenty-eiglit articles, under 
fourteen sec! ions. Alsace find Lorniine were 

brought under its ]>rovisions from Jfiniiary 1, 1874. 
The }>reamble expressly declares that all the states 
f tiermany form an eternal union for the protec- 
tion of tlie'territorv c)f the Bund, and for the care 
of the welfarci of tlie German iieople. The cinjdre 
possesses i\n\ exclusive' right of legislation on all 
military and naval allairs ; on civil find criminal 
law for general application ; on inijierial finance 
I and eoiiimercft ; on posts, telegraphs, find railways 
! in so far as the interests of the national defeiico 
and gi'iieifil tnidc are concerned. Wherever the 
laws of the empire conic into collision M’ith those 
of p,*irticiilar states of the Bund, the latter must be 
held as iibrogatod ; and in all disjnitcs that ar^ 
among the ihilividual states, the imperial jurisdic- 
tion is sii])reme and final. 

There ore two legisbativo bodies in the empire — 
the Bnncli’srai/t, or FiMleral Council, the members 
of which are annually ap]»ointeil by the govem- 
ineiits of the vaiioiis states ; and the Reichstag^ 
the inenibers of which are elected by universal 
suffrage find ballot for a period of three years. 
The former deliberates on prujaisals to be sub- 
jiiitted to the latter, and on the resolutions 
received from it. A simple majority is sullicient 
to carry a vote in the Bnndesrath. Acting under 
the direction of the cliuneellor of the empire, the 
Buiidesrath, in aildition to its legislative functions, 
represents also a supreme administrative and con- 
sultative l) 0 ,T.rd, and, as such, has eleven standing 
eomiiiittecK- viz. for the aniiy arnl fortresses; 
naval matters ; t«ariH‘, excise, and taxes ; trade 
and eoiiimerce ; r,T,iIways, posts, and telegraphs; 
civil and criminal law ; 'financial accounts ; forei^ 
atfaii-s; Alsace-Lorraine; matters afrectin^ tiie 
I’onslitution ; and the arrangement of ^ business. 
Each committee consists of representatives of at 
le-ost four slates of the empire, liesidcs ‘the pre- 
sident; but the foreign affairs committee includes 
the representatives of the kingdoms of Bavaria, 
Saxony, and WUrtemberg, and of two other states 
annually selected by the BiiTKlcsratb. 

Tlie Boichstag contains approximately one mem- 
ber for every 120,000 inhabitants; in 1889 there 
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were 397 niemberH. Tlio Iluichstag niust ho con- 
vened anniiallv, but cannot be a»»eiiibled unlcHs 
tiio Hundesratii is also in session. Its proceedings 
are public; ilio members are unpaid, Init enjoy 
viiri()us itrivileges and immunities. A dissolution 
of the Keiclistfag before the end of three veara 
requires the consent of the Bundesrath ; and the 
new election must take pl:wie within sixty days, 
and the meeting of the new lleichstag* within 
ninety days after the dissolution. By a law ])assed 
in 18SS, to come into force in ISIK), the legislative 
period has been increased to live years. The 
Keiehstag elects its own presi«lent. The mem hers 
of the Bundesrath may elfiim a right to speak in 
the Keiehstaj^; hut no one can he a member of 
both assemblies at once. All imperial haws must 
receive the votes of an absolute majority of >>oth 
bodies, and, to he valid, must, in a<lditioii, have 
the assent of the emperor, and he countersigned 
when promulgated by the Rch'hshinzlert or chan- 
cellor of the empire, who is ap])ointed by the 
emperor, and is ex officio president of the Bundes- 
rath. 

The votes in the tw'o assemblies are apportioned 
as follows : Prussia has 17 votes in the ilundesrath 
anil 23G in the lieichstag; Bavaria has respectively 
i'< and 48'; Wiirtemberg, 4 and 17 ; Saxony, 4 luid 
23 ; Baden, 3 and 14 ; Mecklenburg-SeliAverin, 2 
and (» ; Hesse, 3 and 9 ; Uhlenburg, Saxe- Weimar, 
and Hamburg, each 1 and 3; Brunswick, 2 and 3; 
Saxe-iMeiningen, Sax(‘-Coburg (lotha, and Anhalt, 

1 ami 2 ; and the riMnainder 1 vote in each assembly. ^ 
Alstaee- Lorraine has 15 votes in tlu? Reichstag, biit 
in the Bundesrath is represented only by 4 commis- 
sioners ( /rrmwi/Avd/r) without votes' appointeil by 
the Statthalter. 'Fo assist the Reichskanzler in 
managing imperial allairs, a number of oflices (not 
ministries) have developed in the course of iinie 
for the dillereiit departments of slate. 

According to the eleventh article' of the constitu- 
tion, the (ieruian om])cror, with the consent of the 
Bundesrath, can declare war, make peace, enter 
into treaties with foreign nations, and aiqmint and . 
receive tambassadors. If, however, the territory of | 
the empire is attacked, he does not require the 
consent of the Bundesrath to declare war, but can 
act imlependently. Changes in the constitution 
can be elVected only by imperial law, and they are 
held to bo rejccteil if 14 votes are given against 
th(3m in the Bundesrath. 

Political Parlies . — There is no imperial respon- 
sible ministry in Germany, and the government 
is independent of changes in the relative strength 
of the various parties in the Reichstag. For years 
Prince Bismarck formed alliances now with this, 
now with that party, according to the aim he 
had in view ; and his o])ponents, even when they 
defeated his measures, had no thought of supersetl- 
ing him in the chancellorship. The chief political 
parties in the Reichstag may be roughly grouped 
under the names Liberal, Conservative, and 
Clerical. Of the ru*st, the National Liberals^ a 
party dating from the crisis of 1896, whose object 
IS a united Germany on constitutional lines, were 
long the most influential supporters of Bismarck. 
In 1879, however, they dillercd from him on the 
questions of the new protectionist and military 
policies ; and in conse(]uence they sullered a severe 
defeat at the next election. The advanced wing of 
the Liberal party, known as the FortseJuittsparteij 
formed a coalition in 1884 with a considerable 
number of ‘ Secessionists ' from the National Libe- 
rals, and founded the present Deutsch-Freisinnige- 
paHciy under the leadei*ship of Eugen Richter, 
with a radical programme including demands for 
a responsible ministr>*, annual budgets, freedom 
of speech, meeting, and press, and payment of 
members, Tlie reorganised National Liberal party 


once more approachi^l Bismarck, and, having in 1888 
joined the C/onservalives in support of the govern- 
ment measures, now ^^orms part of the so-called 
Cartellparleif or Coalition party. The Conserva- 
tives include the DcutseJ e Konservalireny a <Us- 
tinctly reactionary grou]), and the Deutsche Iteichs- 
pnrtei or Frci-Ko'uscrcatiecuy best perhaps described 
tas Liberal -Conservatives, aiming at a fair imperial 
government Jis the first necessity of their country. 
The Centre or ritraiiumtane party, organised by 
Windtliorst in 1871, is essentially the Roman 
(Jatholic clerical party, and offered the most de- 
termined and best-organisetl n'sistance to Bismarck. 
The Elshssecy the French party of Alsace, generally 
vote with the (kmtre. Amo’ig the stronger parties 
the most signilicant is that of ilic Social DenweratSy 
who, ill spite of all the hostile socialist legislation, 
rose from 2 votes in 1871 to SO in 190.3. The Parti- 
citlftri.sfcii include the Polcsy aiming .t the separa- 
tion of Polish Prussia from Germanov, HV//ca, or 
Hanoverian royalists, and some individunl mem-’ 
hers. In 11M)3 the National Liberals bad 30 votes 
as against 91 in 1887 ; the Imperialists or Now 
Conservatives, 19 insti'ad of 38; the Centre. KM) 
instead of HU ; the Social lk*mocrats, SO instead of 
11, besides 9 German Socialists and 6 South tier- 
man Democrats ; and there were 10 of the l.iberal 
Vnion, 2 of the Peasants’ I’nion, 7 Hanoverians, 
16 Poles, 10 Alsatians, 1 Dam*, and 14 not belong- 
ing to any group. 

See Statistik- dvs Dcutstchni Jldchtt, published i^'riodi- 
cally by the Iiir)erial Stati.stical Otiice, and the Stafis- 
tisches J(thrOuch {unti\\;il[y siiuJe 1880). The Jalirbiich 
for 188!) contaiiLS an index to the Statistik since 187L 
Kutzen, Das Deutsche TiUud (ihl eil. 1880); Bergh.iu.s, 
Deutschland und seine PcarJiner {2 roh. 1800); Dnniel, 
/). nach sciven phtisischcu und polifisrhen Vtrhaltnissen 
(2 voLs. .3th ed. 1878); Delitsch, Forschungen zur D. 
Dtudes- u. (188,3); NtMinumn, Deutsche 

Reich in Oeog.y Statist.^ vnd Topograph. ( 1872- 

74), and (itog. Lexihm dov D. Riichs (1883); S. Baring- 
Gould, Gernianpy Past amt Present (2 voK 1881); 
Baedeker’s Travellers’ Handbooks ; and the Jlaudhuch 
fiir das Deutsche Reich, Kiirschnor’s Staatshnudhuch, Iho 
Statesmaii*s Year-hvok, and the Almanach dc Gotha for 
the current ye.ar. On the Constitution, .Stork’s Hand- 
bach ( 1884) ; and for l;iw, .see Cook, 

History. —'Tho earliest information wc have of 
the (iermans, the peopic.s and tribes who dwelt 
among the dense forests that stretched from the 
Rliine to the Vistula and from the Danube to 
tiie Baltic Sea, comes to us from the Romuiis, the 
principal authority being Taeitns. ’rhe. tt'rm 
Germans is of Celtic origin, tliongli Us meaning 
is not precisely kimwn. It was in all probability 
l)orrowed by the Rom.ans from the Ganls. The 
Germans wWe not one homogeneous nation, but 
a iiiultitinle of separate and independent tribes, 
who had racial origin, language, and similarity in 
their mode of life for their only links of eonnec- 
lioii. The first tribes of Germanic race to come 
into collision with the arms of Rome were the 
Cimbii and Teutones, who in 113 ii.c. had invaded 
Styria, and there met witli defeat fnnn the troops 
of the consul Papirius. The next Roman general 
who made trial of their prowess wa.s C.'csar. When 
ill 58 U.C. he began his campaigns in Gaul, he 
found several hordes of Germans, mostly Alarco- 
inanni ami Suevi, settled between tlie Rhine and 
the Vo.sgc8, and oven on the western sitle of these 
hills. Appealed to by the Ganls of lliose regions 
to free them from their German ojq)ressors, (’ie.sar, 
in spite of the rcdouhtahle stature and strength 
of his enemies, and of their pemonal valour, inflicted 
a crushing defeat upon their ambitious chieftain, 
Ariovistus, and chased him and his followers across 
the Rhine. Then, continuing his campaign, he 
drove back (55 B.c.) behind tlie .same river those 
tribes that had settled on its western side in 
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Rolf'iiiiu, aiul wen followaji them into tlieir 
original seats in CJermaiiy ’in two sliort cam- 
paif'ns. Tlie traiKpiillity which was established 
tIiron;;h his exertions wJis, however, so seriously 
disturhetl a^ain by 15 B.C. tliat Au»:iistiis felt it 
necessary to make a serious elVort to subjugate 
tlieso troublesome neighbours of (Jaiil. Accord- 
inglv Driisiis wjis sent (12 B.C.) at the hea<l of 
eiglit legions across the frontier ; and in four cam- 
paigns he was so far successful that ho sulxlueil 
the llatavians, Frisians, aiul other tribes as far as 
tlic Kibe, and likewise the (Miatti on the Main. 
After the death of Drusus in 9 B.c. Tiberius coii- 
(picred the Tencteri and L'sipetes, wh<i lived on the 
middle Khine, and afterwards the Sicamhri and 
othei*s settled on the lands at its mouth. In 6 A.p. 
the work was taken up by Xhirus ; but Varus, in 
attempting to consolidate the Homan power by 
depriving th# Germans of their national institii- 
tit>ns ami imposing upon them those of the empire, 
provoked a general revidt of the subject jieoples. 
The animating spirit of this patriotic movement 
was Ariiifnius (q.v. ), chief of the (.-herusci, who not 
only overthrew Varus, and slew him and his legions 
(9 \.i». ) at one blow in the Teutoburg Forest, 
but witli irrcMstible clttn swept the Homans before 
him until he had expelled them from German 
soil. The struggle was renewed by (I’ermanicus, 
who <lefeate<l Arniinius and avenged the Homan 
lumour, but at length, in 16 A.L>., withdrew his 
legion^. Henceforth the Homans contente<l them- 
selves with guarding their long frontier next 
(.lermany ; and in this task they succeeded for 
some time as much by stirring up tlis^ension 
amongst the chiefs of their focmen iis by their 
own military skill. Yet they managed to bring 
the Frisians' and Hatavians un<h?r their inlhicnce, 
until in (59 a fierce revolt broke out amongst 
the latter pe<jplc, a revolt whi<di was otily ouclled . 
after a ternble struggle. About one hundred years j 
later the (Jermans began to reve.rse the order of j 
things. In tlie p(*riod 10(5-174 Aurelius \yjts ; 
engsiged in beating l.>ack a formidable incursion | 
of the Marconianni ami Qmuli into Homan terri- 
tory. Frt)ni tlie ild century we no longer read <)f : 
single tribes, but of gn*at confederations of tribe.s, ^ 
as the (ioths, Alenianni, Franks, Frisians, Saxons, : 
TImringians, and others. These powerful com- j 
binations began to harass the Homans all along | 
their frontier line, from tlie mouth of the Hhine [ 
to the middle Danube, attacking the. towns and . 
forts, and hnuiking «lo\\n the walls they luwl iniilt 
to k«*ep this boundary. In 375 began the luoveimMit ! 
IsM'ore which Home " eventually succumbed. The ; 
Hun> in varied Kurope, ami by their <!oming gave j 
ris«* to what is knoNsn as the. ‘ Wilkerwamleniiigeir 
or ‘ Migrations of the l’i*.oples.’ The races wh<i lay 
next to Honiun territory were being pressed upon 
more and more by those hehind, noon whom the 
full inunt of the Huniiie attack liaa fallen, and at 
last they began to pour aeross Ibe boumlary ill 
such broarl <leej» streams that llie dams of the 
Homans were broken eonipletely down before their 
onrush. Of the. history of Gennaiiy itself we. learn 
little more that is antlientic until we come down to 
the times of the Franks, except that the Slavic, 
nations following in the wake of the Huns seizcwl 
and occiipieil the lamls left vacant by the German 
emigrants- who had gone Homewards, and that of 
the confederations still remaining at home in tlieir 
original lamls the, most imporlaut w'tne the Ale- 
maiini, tlie Thuringiaii.s, Saxons, Havarians, and 
Franks. 'riie historian turns his attention more 
especially towards the btsl- named, siiie.e by them 
the kingdoms of France and Germany w'e.re subse- 
quently formed. See Fhaxck, and Fbanks. 

After the gradual expulsion or n;tireinent of 
the Hoinaiis from Gorinany, the country neces- 


sarily became subdivided into numerous petty 
states, eaeh governed by its ow’n chief. The 
erection of the Franko-JVIerovingian empire in 
France had given iirepoiidcraiice to the Frankish 
pow'er on both sides of the Khine, and 'when 
Gharlemagne succeeded in 771 to the (German ^ 
well lus the (iailie pos.sessions of his father, i*epiii 
the Short, lie found himself possessed of an amount 
of territory and a degree of iiillueiice whicli speedily 
enabled him to as.sert .supremacy over the whole 
of the west of Germany, wdiile his conquests over 
the heathen Saxons in the iiortli, and the Aval’s 
who then held Fannonia in the south-east, ex- 
tended his (ierman dominions from the North Sea 
to the Alps, and from the Hhine as far as Hungary. 
With Charlemagne, who recieived the imperial 
crown at the haiuls of the ])ope in 8(K), began the 
\mg line of emperors and king.s who occupied the 
German throne foi more than a tbousanu years; 
and wdth him, too, ended the .stability of tlie vast 
fabric w’liicli be hail reared on the ruins of Hoinaji 
»owcr, for at bis death in 814 no member of bis 
amily was competent to wield the inii»erial sceptre. 
Although ill 843 some portions of his German 
posse.s.sions fell, in aecordancfe with the treaty of 
Verdun, to his grandson laidwig, snrnaiiicd ‘the 
Geriiian,’ who was recognised as king of Germany 
or Fast Fianeia, the final and absolute partiti^ui 
did not take place till 887, when Arnnlf .seized the 
eastern throne. On the extinetioii, in 911, of the. 

: degenerate Garlovingian dynasty in the person of 
I laidwig ‘the (4iild,’ the ’provincial rulers, who, 

I together witli the archbishops, hi.shops, and abbots, 
ooiistitnled the chief members of the diet or 
! national assembly, arrogated to Ibeiiiselves (in 
I imitation of the practice of the nobles of the 
I ancient German tribes) tlie right of electing their 
* .sovereign, wlio, liow'ever, could not assume the 
imperial title till he had l>een crowned by the 
jiope. At this period there were in Germany live 
nations— the Franks, Saxons, Bavarians, Sw abians, 
and Ijorrainers. The h’ranks, as the descendants 
of those who had conquered tlie land and founded 
the etiqiire, enjoyed a pre eminence over the others ; 
anil hence, on the extinction of tlie Garlovingian 
race, the choice of the prince-electors seems to have 
fallen almost as a matter of course on the chief of 
the Franks, the Duke of Franconia, who reigned 
as king of Germany from 911 to 918, under the 
title of (‘onrad 1. At liis own iiisligalion, his 
rival and adversary, Henry, Duke of Saxony, w’as 
chosen as hi.s successor, and proveil himself an able 
and warlike prince. The eompiests of this great 
prince over the Danes, Slavs, and o.S])ecially over 
tlie. terrible Magyars, were coiilirmcd and extendc*.d 
by bis son and successor, Otbo I. (93(5 973), W’lio 
carried the boundaries of the empire beyond the 
Kibe and Saali^ and wlio, by bis acquisition of 
Lombardy, I tid the fonndatioii of the relations 
whicli existcil for many ages lietw'cen the rulers of 
(icriiiaiiy and the Italian nation. Otlio’s corona- 
tion festival was eventful, as it formed the ]>re 
eedeiit for the exercise of those ollices wliicli, till 
the dissolution of tlie empire, W’ero regarded as 
connected with the dignity of the secular electoi-s ; 
for on that occasion, while the emperor dined witli 
iiis tiiree spiritual electors, he w'as waited upon 
i»y tlie secular princes- -the Elector of Bavaria 
I (afterwards of Saxony) serving as grand marshal ; 

of Swabia (afterwards of Bohemia), as grand- 
! cupliearer; and of Lorraine (afterw'ards of Bran - 
■ de.nhurg), as nrch-c.hamherlain. 
j Otho 11. (973-983), Otho ITT. (983 1002), and 
: Henry II. (1()02 24) helonge.d to the House of 
‘ Saxony, w’hich w’os succeeded by that of Franconia, 
in the person of Conrad IL (1024-39), an able 
ruler, wdio added Burgundy to tho empire. Hia 
1 sou and successor, Henry III. (1039-50), tempo- 
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rarily extended German supremacy over Bohemia, 
Denmark, and Hungary, while ho repressed the 
insolence and despotism of the great nobles of 
Germany. And while his stern piety moved him 
to interfere with force in the strife over the papal 
chair, he also gained the respect of his contemjm- 
raries by his zeal for justice and his valour in the 
field. I’he minority of his son and successor, 
Henry IV. (1056-1106), enabled the nobles to 
recover much of their former jiower, and to apply 
a check to the further consolidation of the imperial 
authority, which had been considerably exten<led 
under the two preceding reigns. Henry’s constant 
quarrels with the astute (fi-egory Vlf. entangled 
him in difficulties and mortifications, which ciilitii- 
nated in his humiliation at Canossa, and only 
ended with his life, and which plunged Germany 
into anarchy and disorder. The emperor's most 
formidable rival, liiidolph of »Swabia, was defeated 
and slain in 1080. With his son and successor, 
Henry V. (1106 who made peace with the 
papacy by the Concordat of W'orms in 112*2, the 
male line of the Franconian dynasty became ex- 
tinct; ami after the crown ha<l been worn (1125- 
37) by Lothair of Saxony, who made a bold 
attempt to r<»cover some of the prerogatives of 
which at his election the empire hacl been deprived 
through pap<al intrigues, the choice of the electors, 
after a season of dissension and intrigue, fell U])ou 
Conrad HI. (1138-52), Duke of Franconia, the 
first of the Hohenstaufen dynasty. His reign, in 
which the civil wars of the ( Juelphs (q. v. ) and Gliibel- 
lines began, was distracted by the dissensions of the 
great feudatories of the empire, while the strength 
of Germany was wasted in the disastrous Crusailes, 
in which (kinrad took an active part. On his 
death the electoral c<dlcge for the first time met 
at Frankfort, which retained the honour of being 
the place at which the sovereign was elected and 
crowned till the dissolution of the empire in the 
19th century. Frederick I. (115‘24M)), surnanied 
Bari larossa, Duke of Swabia, was, at the recom- 
mendation of his uncle (Jonrad, chosen as his 
successor, and the splendour of his reign fully 
warranted the selection. By the force of his 
character Frederick acquired an intlucnce over 
the diets which had not been possessed by any of 
his immediate predecessors, and during hi.s reign 
many important changes were cfi'ected in the 
mutual relations of the great duchies and countic.s 
of Germany, while we now for the first time hear 
of the herecUtanf right possesseil by certain princes 
to exercise the privilege of election. Unfortunately 
for Germany, this great monarch sutlered the 
interests of his Italian dominions to draw hint 
away from those of his own country, whilst his 
participation in the Crusades, in wdiich both he 
anil the llower of his chivalry perished, was only 
memorable for the misfortunes which it entailed on 
the empire. The interval between the death of 
Frederick Barbarossa (1190) and the a(5cessioii of 
Kttdolf I. (1*273), the first of the Hansburg line, 
which, through a female branch, still reigns in 
Austria, was one of constant struggle, intermal 
dissension, and foreign wai-s. Individually, the 
princes of the Hohenstaufen dynasty were popular 
monarchs, their many noble and chivalrous quali- 
ties having endeared them to the people, wdiile 
one of the race, Frederick IT. (1*212-50), was, 
aftiir (fiiarlomagne, perhaps the most remarkable 
sovereign of the middle ages ; but their ambitious 
designs on Italy, and their constant but futile 
attempts to destroy the papal power, were a source 
of misery to Germany, and with Frederick II. 
ended the glory of the empire, till it was partially 
revived by the* Austrian House of Uapsburg. His 
son, Conrad IV. (1250-54), with whom the Hohen- 
staufen line ended in Germany, was succeeded. 


after a brief and^ troubled reign, by various 
princes, who in turn, or in some cases contem- 
porancousl\% bore the imperial title without exer- 
cising its legitimate fyinctions or authority. This 
season of anarchy ( known as the Great Interreg- 
num) was terminated at tl)? accession of Rudolf 1. 
(1*273-91), wlio, by the destruction of the strong- 
holds of the nobles, and the stringent enforcement 
of tlie laws, restored order. His chief efforts Avere, 
however, directed to the aggrandisement of his 
Austrian poss<?ssions, which embraced Styria, 
Carinthia, Carnieda, and Tyrol. 

For the next 2(K) years the history of the Gei*nian 
empire presents very few features'of interest, and 
may be orielly passed over. Adolf of Nassau, who 
wa.s elected to succeed Rud.olf, was compelled in 
1298 to yield the en>wn to the son of the latter, 
Albert t. (1298-1308), \vhose reign is cliiefly 
memorable as the period in which three Swiss 
cantons, Unterwalden, Schwyz, and Uri, estab- 
lished their independence. After the murder of 
Albert the throne was occupied in rajdd succes- 
sion by Henry V4l. ( 1.308 13), who added Bohemia 
to the empire, ami, conjointly, by Frederick 111. of 
Austria and Ludwig IV. of Bavaria (1313-47). 
Charles IV. (1.347-78) of Luxemburg was the 
successful candidate among many rivals ; and, al- 
though he attended specially to the interests of 
his hereditary ])ossessions of Bohemia, Moravia, 
Silesia, and If^usatia, he did not entirely neglect 
those of the emjdre, for which he jirovided by a 
written compact, known as the Golden Bull (1.356), 
which regulatiul the rights, privileges, and duties of 
the electors, the mode of the election and coronation 
of th(‘ emperors, the coinage, customs, and com- 
mercial treaties of the cm jure, and the rights and 
obligations of the free cities. His son, Wenceslaus 
(1.378 1400), who was finally dejiosed, brought the 
royal authority into contenipt, from wdiich it was 
scarcely redeeined by Rujiert of the Palatinate 
(1400* 10). The nominal reign of Sigmund ( 1410- 
37), the brother of Wenceslaus, would deiiiand no 
notice were it not for Ids connection with the 
('onncil of (kinstanee in 1414, at which Huss was 
condemned, and wldeh was followed by the dis- 
.astroiis Hussite wars. The readiness with wldeh 
Sigmund lent himself to the interests of Henry V. 
of England, .and of all other ju'incos who ministered 
to Ids love of personal disjihiy, brought discredit 
on the imperial dignity, while his dishononralde 
desertion of Ifnss will eVer attach ignominy to liis 
name. Albert 11. of Austria ( 1438- 39), after a reign 
of less than two years, in wldeh he gave evidence 
of great capacity for governing, was sueceeded by 
his cousin. Frederick IV. (1440 93), an acconi- 
plislied but avaricious and indolent prince, whose 
chief object seemed to be the aggrandisement of 
the House* of Uapsburg, with which the title of 
emperor had now become perniauently connected 
(.see Austria), while be neglected the interests 
of Germany collectivelv, and sutlered the Turks 
to make unchecked advances upon its territory. 
Maximilian 1. (1493-1519), the son and successor 
of Frederick, rp.seiiibled him in few respects, frir be 
was active, ambitious, and scheming, but deficient 
ill .steadiness of purjiosc. His marriage with Mary, 
tlie rich lieiressj of her father, ('harles the Bold 
of Burgundy, involved him in the general jmlitics 
of Europe, wliilo bis opjiosition to the reformed 
faith preached by Lutner oxasjieratod the reli- 
gious dillei'ences which tlisturl>od the close of bis 
reign. Maximilian bad, however, the merit of 
introducing many improvements in regard to the 
internal organisation of the state, by enforcing 
the l»etter ml ministration of the law, establishing 
a police and an organised army, and introducing 
a postal system. With liim originated, moreover, 
the Bt>ecial courts of jurisdiction known a.s the 
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MiiipmHl riiamlK'r’ ainl the ‘Aulic Council;* 
ami in his rei^oi tlie onii»ire (livhlotl into teu 
circles, each under its hereditarv president and its 
hereditary prince-con voker. Maximilian lived to 

see the hej^:iiiniii^^ of the Keformation, and the 
success that attended Luther’s i)reachin<r ; hut the 
lirm e'^lahlishiiient in (ienuany ot the reformed faith, 
and the reli.uious dissensions hy which its success 
was atteinleil, heloiii' luincipally to tlie reign of his 
grandsjin, Charles 1., king of Spain, the son of the 
Archduke IMiilipaiulof Joanna, the lieiress of Spain, 
who sueeeeileil to the enij)ire under the title <»f 
diaries \\ ( l.ilt) -50). The management of his 
va-si possessions in Spain, Italy, and the Nether- 
lands, and the wars with France, in which he wivs 
so long inii.licateil, diverted him from his German 
territoiies, which he committed to the care of his 
hrolher Ferdinanil. Thy priiiees of Germany were 
thus left to settle their religious fliflerences among 
themselves, and to quell, unaided by the head of 
thy state, the formidahle insunwtion of the 
aiits (15*24 *25), whieh threatened to undermine the 
very foiiivlatioiis of society, and whieh had fol- 
lowed ('lose upon tlie nohh.*s’ war (152*2 *2J), 
raised hy Clrieh von llutlen and Fram'js von 
Siekingen in the vain liope of securing a more 
uniteil ( lermany under the emperor. The rising of 
the lower orders was due to the preaching of the 
fanatic Miinzer, and other leadens of the sect of 
Anabaptists («j.v.), which had arisen from a per- 
verted interpretation of some of the teneds advanceil 
hy Luther, (‘harles’s determined ojiposition to i* 
reformers rendered all settlement of tlu^sy religious j 
dillerenees impraeticahlo ; and although, hy the 
aid of his ally, Maurice of Saxony, he broke the I 
confederation of thy Prot(*stant princ('s known as | 
the? League of Sehmalkald, he was forced hy Ins | 
former ally to sign the peata? of Angslmrg in 1555, j 
which granted toleraneo to the raith(?raiis ; and, in 
his disgust at the oomplic:it(?d relations in whiedt he 
was placed to both parties, he a)Hli(‘at(.'d in favour 
of his brother F(;rdinand (155d (>4), who put an 
end to much of the religious dissension that liad 
hitherto distracted the empire, hy granting entire 
toleration to the Frotestanls. Although Ferdinand 
M-as personally mild and pacilic. Ids reign was 
inmhled hy domestic and foreign aggressions — tlie 
ditlermit seels disturhiiig the peace of the empire 
at home, while thy French and the Turks a.s.saileil 
it from abroad. 

I>uririg the next fifty years tin? empire was a 
prey to intmnnl disquiet. .Maximilian II, (1504- 
70) was indeed a wise and just prince, but tin? 
little lie was ahh? to ell'ect in reconciling llu; 
adherents of tlie dill'erent clninjlies, and in rais- 
ing the character of the impel ial rule, was fatally 
counteracted hy the bigotry and vacillation of 
his son and successor, Uudolf 11. (1570-1012), in 
whose ri.'ign ( lerinaiiy was torn h^' the dissensions 
of the o])po>ite n.digious factions, whih; (?ach in 
turn calico in the aid of foreigTi«?rs to contribute 
towards the universal anarchy which ciilininated 
in the Tliirty Years’ War, lie^un under Rudolf ’.s 
brother and successor Matthiiis (l(il2-19); con- 
tinued under Ferdinand IF. (1019-37), an able, 
hut cruel and bigoted man ; and end(?d under 
Ferdinand 111. (1037 57), hy the treatv of West- 
phalia, in 1048. The edecit of the Thirty Yeaix’ 
War (q.v.) was to depopulate the niral districts 
of tierniany, destroy its coiumcree, burden the 
people with taxes, criiiple the already debilitated 
power of the eiiip(?rors, and cut up the empire into 
a multiliide of petty state's, the rulers of which 
exercised almost absolute power within their own 
territories. Leopold 1. (105H 1705), a haughty, 
pedantic man, did not avail liimsidf of the oppor- 
tunities afforded hy peace for n?storirig order to 
the slate, hut Huflered himself to be drawn into 


the ('oalition against France, whilst his hereditary 
states were ovemin hy the Turks, and were in- 
debted for their safety to Soliieski, king of Poland. 
Although suc(?oss often atfendeil his arms, the 
euimiiig of Louis X1V\ juevented peace from bring- 
ing thy emperor any signal a(lvantag(?s ; and it 
W'as in this reign that Strashurg was attached 
to the French einpin?. The reigns of iloseph 1. 
(1705-11) and Charles VL (1711-40), with whom 
exjiirod the male liny of the llapshurg dynasty, 
were signalised by the great viirtories won hy the 
imperialist general, Prince? Eugene, in conjunction 
with Marlborough, over the rVeneh, in the w’ar 
of the Spanish succession (1702 13). Ilut the 
treaty of Utrecht (1713) brought no solid advan- 
tage "to the (?Tnpire. Tlie distiirh(?d condition of 
Spain and Saxony opened new* chaiinc'ls for (hu*- 
man interference aliroad. (iermany w’as further dis- 
trtacti'd, after the dcatli of Charles, hy the dissen- 
sions occasioned hy the contesti'd succession of his 
daughter, Maria-Tlieresa, wJio c]aiim?d tlie emigre 
in virtue of the Pragmatic Sanction drawn up 
hy her fatlier in 1713, and throngli lu'r of her 
husband, Francis 1. of Lorraine, Jifter tlit'ir rival, the 
Kavarian Elector, (■hailes \'IL, had hy means of 
Prussian aid hi^(*n elected in 1742 to the imperial 
throne. Charles, however, w'as obliged to cede 
his crown after a brief oe(‘ii]>ation of thiTO years, 
(’onstant disturbances, iiit(.*nsilied during the S(?ven 
Years’ War (J75I5 (J3), when Fr(?d(*iick the (L*eat 
of Prussia maintained his character of a skilful 
general at the expensj* of the Austrians, made 
the reign of Francis 1. (1745-05) one of trouhU* 
and disast(*r. Joseph M., Ids sen ( 1705- 90), during 
the lifetime of Maria-'riiert'sa, who retained her 
authority over all the Austrian stat('s, enjoyed 
little Ix'vond tlie title of em])eror, to whit'li he 
had succeeded on his fntli(?r’s d«*ath. Rut when 
he ultimately acquired his mother’s vast jiatri- 
iiiony he at on(?e entered upon a course of n'forms, 
w’hi(*h were, however, j>r(?mature, and unsuileil 
to the casi?s to which they W’ere Hp])lied ; wliilst 
his attempts to re-c'stahlisli the suprema(?y of the 
iiiii>erial power in the south of Germany were 
ftuslraled hy IVussian inlluence. 

Letqiold 11. , after a short reign of two y(*ai*s, 
W’as succeeded in 1792 hy his sou Fraucis I!., who, 
after a series of defeats hy the armic's of the h'rench 
Repiihlie, and the adhesion, in 1S05, of many of the 
(<enmui princes to the alliance of France, wliieh 
led to the suhseouent formation of the Rhenish 
Confederation under the iiroleetorate of Napohion, 
resigned the (iermaii crown, and assumed the title 
of Emperor of Austria. (See for further details 
Ai'stkia, Naimilkon, Fkancic, Pju ssia, and the 

articles on tlie other (teriiian statiis.) From this 
period till the (^mgress of Yieiina of J814 15 
(Germany w’as almost entirely at the mercy of 
Napoleon, who deposed the c.stahlish(?d sovereigns, 
and dism(?Tiihi red their states in favour of his 
]iartisaiis and dependants, w'liile he cripjded the 
trade of the ('ouiitry, and exhausU'd its resouiiccs 
hy the (jxtortion of subsidies or contrihutioiKS. 
l^lie s(?cond jieace of Paris (ISM) restored to 
(Germany all that had belonged to her in 1792; 
and, as a re(;oiistriJCtion of the old empire was 
no longer possible, those stall's whi(;h still main- 
tainoti their soven.'igiity (?ombiiied, in 1815, to 
form a German Confederation. Of the 300 states 
into w’hich the empire had once been divided 
there now remained only 39, a nuiiihc?r which 
was afterw’ards rodn(!cd to 35 hy the extinction 
of several ]>etty dynasties. The diet was now 
reorganised, and ajipointcd to hold its meetings 
at Frankfort-on-ihe-Nlain, after having been form- 
ally recognised hy all tlie allied states as the 
l(?gislalive and exi'cutive organ of the Confedera- 
tion ; but it failed to satisfy the expectations of 
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the nation I and soon became a mere political tool 
in the hands of the princes, who siiii^dy made its 
decrees subservient to their own eilorts for the 
suppression of every progressive movement. The 
festival of the Wartbur^, and the assassiziation 
of Kotzebue, were seized as additional excuses for 
reaction ; and thoiif^h the French revolution of 
1830 HO influenced some few of the German stat«?s 
as to compel their rulers to ^rant written con* 
stitutions to their subjects, the ellect was tran- 
sient, and it was not till 1848 that the German 
nation gave expression, by open insurrectionary 
iiiovements, to the discontent and the sense of 
oppression which had long possessed tlic iniiuls of 
the people. The princes LMideavoured hy hasty 
concessioiiH to arrest the progress of republican 
principles, and, fully recognising the iiieiliciency of 
the diet, they gave their sanction to the convo- 
cation, by a provisional self- constituted assembly, 
of a national congress of representatives of the 
people. Archduke John of Austria was elected 
Vicar of the newly-organised national government ; 
hut he soon disappointetl the hopes of tlie assctnhly 
by bis ovblent attempts to frustrate all eiiergetb; 
action on the side of the jiarliament, while the 
specidy success of the aiiti-re]mhlican party in 
Austria and l^russia damped the hopes of the pro- 
gressionists. 'riio refusal of the king of Prussia 
to accept the im))erial crown which the parliament 
offered him in 1S49 was follow(?d hy the election 
of a provisional regency of the empire ; Imt as 
nearly lialf I he ineinlierH had declined taking part 
in these proceedings, or in a previous measure, hy 
wJiich Austria had lieen excluded, hy a single vote, 
from thotierman ConhHleratioii, the ass<itiibly soon 
lanse<l into a state of anarchy and imp<)tence, 
wfiicli terminated in its dissolution. The sangui- 
nary manner in which insun'oef ioiiary movements 
had ill the iiieaiiwhile been suppressed by Prussian 
troops both in I’russia and Saxony put an effectual 
end to republican doiiionstratbins ; <an<l in 1850 
Austria and Prussia, after exhibiting mutual 
jealousy and ill-will which more than once seeine.. 
likely to end in war, combined to restore tlie 
diet, whose first acts were the intervention in 
Sleswick- Holstein in favour of Denmark, and the 
abolition of the free constitutions of several of the 
lesser states. From that period the diet beeaiiic 
the arena in whieh .Austria and Prussia .strove to 
secure the supremacy ami championship of Ger- 
many ; every measure of jmblie interest was nuwle 
subservient to tlie view.s of one or other of these 
rival powers ; and the Sleswick- Holstein difliculties 
were the principal cpiestioiis under diseussUm in the 
federal ])arliameiit, down to the rupture between 
Prussia and Austria, and the ilissolution of the 
Bund in 180(1. 

The immediate occasion of the war of 1800 was 
the difference that arose between Pru.s.siH and 
Amstria, after the convention of Gastein (1805), 
as to the occupation and <li.s]»osal of the territory 
taken fiom Denmark in the .ehorb war of 1864 (see 
SLE.SWICIC). Hut the real grounds lay in that 
rivalry between the two states for tlie leadership 
of Germany, the germ of which is as old as the 
time of the Great Flector (see Fkkiiekick- 
WlLLlAM), and whieh has shown itself at many 
epochs of their history. There can he little doubt 
that the feeling of the German people, as dislin- 
piishcd from the ]>rinccs and Imreaucracy, hod, 
in recent times at least, been in favour "of the 
purely German Prussia as their loader, rather than 
Austria. Ami when the parliament of Frankfort 
in 1849 offered the imperial crown to the king of 
Prussia, the unity of Germany might have lieen 
secureil without bloodshed, had the monarch In^en 
less Bcrupnlous, or had ho had a Hismarck for his 
adviser. But that opporinnitv being let slip, and 


tbe incubus of the ‘ Bunt! ’ being restored, it 
l3ccame apparent tl^-t the knot must be cut hy the 
sword. 

By the treaty of (bistfiii Amstria and Pru^ia 
agreed to a joint occupation of the Elbe duchies ; 
Imt to prevent collision it was judged prudent 
that Austria should occupy Holstein, and Pru.ssia 
Sleswick. Already a difference of policy had begun 
to show itself ; Prussia was believed to have the 
intention of annexing the duchies ; while Austria 
lK‘gan to favour the claims of Prince Frederick of 
Augustenbiirg. Tii the meantime, both nations 
were making ready for the struggle ; and Italy, 
looking upon the riuarrel as a precious opportunity 
to strike a blow for the liberal ion of Venetia, had 
secretlv entered into an alliance with I’ni.ssia. 

In tlie silting of the German diet, June I, 1866, 
Austria, disregarding the convent i<m of (^ostein, 
limbed the whole matter at tlie disposal of the 
3und, ami them ])roceeded to convoke the states 
of Holstein ‘to assist in the .sctthmieni of the 
future destination of the duchy.’ Ihnssia pro- 
tested against this a.s a.n insult and a violation of 
treaty ; demanded the re-estahlishinentof the joint 
occupation ; and, while inviting Au.'^tria to send 
troops into Sleswiek, niarcheil troops of her own into 
H<}l.stein. Instead of responding to this invUalioti, 
Austria withdrew her foices altogether from Hol- 
stein, under protest; and then, calling ntteiilion to 
this ‘ act of violence ’ on the part of Prussia, pm- 
po.seil that the diet sliouhl decree * fetleral execu- 
tion ’ against the enemy of the empire. This event- 
ful resolution was carrieil hy a great iiifijority «>n 
the 14th Juno 1800; Hanover, Saxony, lleRsf*. 
Cas,sel, and HeH.se- Darmstadt voting lor it. The 
re.sohition having iiassed, the Pru.ssian olenipo- 
tentiary, in the name of his government, declared 
the German Gon fed oration di.s.solved for ever, and 
immediately withdrew. 

Thereupon identical notes were .s(mt by Prus.sia 
to the courts of Saxony, Hanover, ami Hesse-Cassel, 
Tin? terms were not accepted, ami the JViissiau 
troops at once took military po.ssession of the three 
kingdoms without resistance. War was now de- 
j dared against Austria ; the Prussian host, iiiim- 
I hering in all 2*25,400 men, with 774 gnus, invaded 
Bohemia at three sevci*al points. The. Austrians . 
who had been surjirised in a state of ill organi.sed 
un real 1 incss, had assembled an army of *202,400 
men and 710 guns; ami the greater portion of 
these were stationed, under General Benedek, 
behind tbe Bieseiigebirge, expecting the attack 
from Silesia. The Prussian armies meanwhile 
crossoil the Er/gohirge without opposition, drove 
the Austrian army stcailily and quickly btick 
with heavy losses, and, after effecting a junction, 
moved steadily forward to meet the Austrian army, 
now concentrated between Sadowa and Kiuiig- 
griitz. Here, on July 3, was fought the decisive 
battle. The Austrian cavalry imule heroic efforts 
to turn the tide of victory ; Imt the stern trained 
valour of the Prussians, armeil with the till then 
little known hrei'eh-loailing ‘needle-gun,’ was 
iiivincihle, and the Austrian army was hndven and 
ilissolved in precipitate llight. The Prussians lost 
upwanls of 9000 killed and wounded ; the Austrian 
loss was 10, *235 killed and wounded, ami *2*2,084 

1 )risoiiei*s. After this decisive defewt, which is 
tnown a.s tlio Ixittle of Koniggriitz or Sailowa, 
all hope of staying the mlv.aiice of the Prussians 
with tlie army of Benedek wa.s at an end ; a truce 
was a.sked for, but refused; and not till the 
victorious Prussians had pushed forward towards 
Vienna, whither Benedek had drawn his beaten 
forces, was a truce obtained tb rough tbe agoucy of 
tbe emperor of the Frencli, the peace of Prague 
(August ‘20). Italy (q.v.), lliougli more than half- 
inclined to stand out for the cession by Austria oi 
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the Trent ino, as well as Vonetia, rehicttHitly agreed 
t« the armisUce (August 12). i 
A brief cainnaign .siiffired for the defeat of the 
minor states or (u*rnKiny that had joined Au.stria 
— viz. Bavaria, Wiirteniberg, Baden, and Hesse- 
Darinstadt; and, after peace had at last been 
arrangetl, some of tliem were forced to submit 
a certain loss of territory. Saxony only escaped 
incorporation with I’russia througli the resolute 
opposition of Austria supported by France ; but the 
little kingdom, like all the other states that had 
taken arms against Prussia, wjus hu'ced to pav a 
heavy war indemnity. Even the little i)rincipality 
of Beuss had to pay 100,000 thalers into the fuiul 
for IVussian invalids. The states north of the 
.Main which ha<i taken up arms against Pru.s.sia 
wtMc comjdetely incorpoiated — viz. Hanover, He.sse- 
rjissel, Nassau, Frankfort, ami a small imrtion of 
Hesse- Darmstadt, fis well as Sleswick- Holstein ami 
Lauenhurg ; aftd the other states north of the Main 
were united with Prussia in a confederacy of a 
more intimate nature than before existed, called 
the Xorf/i i^erman Coiifitferafiott. 

Austria,* by the treaty of Prague (20th August 
1866), was completely excluded participation 
in the new organisation of the (Icrinan states, ami 
formally agreed to the surrender of Venetia to 
Italy, to the incorporation of Slcswick-Holstein with 
Prussia, and to the new arrangements made by 
Prus.sia ill (lerinany. A portion of the fifth article 
of this treaty secured that, if the ‘inhabitants of 
the northern districts of Sleswick declare, bv a free 
vote, their desire to be united to Denmark, they 
.shall he restored accordingly;’ but this was witl* 
drawn in 1878 by secret treaty between Austria and 
(Tcrinany, Thougli losing no territory to IVussia, 
Austria had to pay 40 millions of thalers for the 
expimse of the war. 

The North (k'niian (Confederation, as thus con- 
.stituted, posse.ssed a common parliament, elected 
by universal suffrage, in which each state was re- 
presented according to its population. Tiie lii-st or 
constituent parliament met early in 1867, and 
adopted, with a few rmxlitications, the coii.stitiition 
proposed by (_’ount Bismarck. The new elections 
then took place, and the first regular North (lermari 
parliament met in September 1867. According to 
this constitution, there was to be a common army 
and fleet, under the sole cominaml of Prussia ; a 
common diplomatic rejiresentation abroad, of neces- 
sity little else than Prussian; and to Prussia also 
was entrusted the management of the posts ami 
telegra])hs in the (Confederation. 

The southern (German states which uji to this 
point had not joined the Bund, were Ikivari.i, 
Ba<len, Wiirtemberg, Hesse Darmstadt, and Jdeeh- 
teiistein, with a joint area of 43,690 sep m., and a 
total ])opulation (1866) of 8,524,460. But, though 
these statfis were not formally members of the 
Bund, they w<?rc so pracAically, for they were 
bound to i*russia by treaties of alliance offensive 
and defensive, so that in the event of a war the 
king of Prussia wouhl have at his disposal an 
armed force of upwards of l,lfK),(K)0 men. 

During the next few years the North fierman 
Confederation wtis etnployed in ermsolidating and 
strengthening itself, and in trying to induce the 
southern stcates to join the league, ’fhe Zollvc^rein 
(q.v. ) was remodelled and extended, until by the 
year 1868 every part of (Germany was a iiieml»er 
of it, with the exception of the cities of Hamburg 
nml Bremen, and a small part of Baden. Thispave*! 
the way for the b»rrnal <mtramr<! of the southern 
-t.'ites into the confederation ; hut they still hung 
back, though the idefil of a united (ferinany was 
gradually growing in force and favour. 

In the spring of 1867 a war between Primsia and 
trance seemed imminent, from difficulties arising 


out of the occupation of Liixenilmrg by the former; 
but by the good offices of the British government 
a congress of the great powers (Italy included) 
was Rs.semhled at liondon, at which an arrange- 
ment sati.sfactory to botli nations was amicably 
agreed upon, Luxemburg remaining in the posses- 
sion of the king of Holland. It was evident, how- 
ever, that hostilities had only been postponed, and 
on both sides extensive military preparations were 
carried on. 

Ill 1870 the long- threatened war between Prussia 
and France broke out. On July 4 of that year the 

i irnvisional government of Spain elected Prince 
jcopold of Hobenzollerii, a relative of King \Villiani 
of lTns.sia, to fill their vacant throne. Tliis step 
gave the greatest umbrage to the French govern- 
ment ; ami tliongli by the advice of William I. of 
Prns.sia Prince T^eopold resigned liis candidature, 
it was not satisfied, but demandeil an a.ssu ranee 
that Pru.ssia woiilil at no future period sanction his 
claims. This assurance Hie king rcfiisiMl to give ; 
and on the 19tb of July the emperor of the French 
proclaimed war again.s't Prussia. Contrary to the 
expectation of France, the southern (lt‘riiiari states 
at oiiec dechlcMl to sujqiort Prussia and the northern 
states, ami placed their armies, which wtu*e event- 
ually commamhnl by the Crown-prince of Prussia, 
at the <lispo.sal of King William. 

By the end of July the forces of both countries 
were coiigregateil mi tlic frontier. Napoleon, how- 
ever, lost a fortnight in delays after the declaration 
of war, ami it was iliscovereil that the Freiicli army 
w’as by no means in a state of satisfaetory prepara- 
tion, w’hilc the (Jermans were splendidly organised, 

I and niueli sujxuior in inimher. The result was 
that the French, instead of inarching to Berlin as 
thev anticij)at(*d, never cm.ssed the lihine, and had 
to fight at a di.sail vantage in Alsace and Lorraine. 

Dll August 2 the French obtained some trilling 
success at Saarbruck, but the rapiilly following 
battles of Weissenburg (August 4), Worth, and 
Sjiielieren (both August 6) w'ere important (ler- 
nian vi<*tories. The Derman advance w’as hardly 
checked for a moment, though the losses on both 
sides w'ere very heavy. The battle of (Jravelotte, 
in W’liich King William commandeil in person, w'as 
fought on the 18th ; and, though the (lerniana 
suttered immmise loss, they w'ere again victorious, 
and forced Bazaiiie to shut himself up in Metz. 
The Emperor Ntaiioleoii and Marshal MacMahon in 
vain attempted to juoceed to the relief of Baxaine. 
They w’ere surrounded at Sedan, and completely 
defeated with heavy los.s. The emperor surren- 
dered on the 2d Sejitemher, with his whole army, 
j about 90, (KK) iiicui, ami w'as sent as a jirisoner into 
(lerinany. By the 19th of Seplemher the Lh’ussians 
had reachixl Paris, and cummem'ed a vigorous siege. 
Stntsburg cai»itulated on the 27th after a severe 
bombardment ; and on 28th October Ba/aiiie sur- 
lemlered Metz \ itli an army of 6()(K) officers and 
173,0(M) men, 400 jiieces of artillery, 100 mitrailleuses, 
and 53 eagles. Verdun capitulated on the 8th 
November; Thimiville follow’ed on the 24th ; after 
which there w'ere several capitulations of lesser 
importance. 

The Fremili niade extraordinary efForts to raise 
armies ami relieve Paris, hut, with the exception of 
a Tiioiiientary gleam of success on the Loire, iliey 
met with nothing hut severe defeats. Of these may 
he mentioned the battle of December 3 in the Forest 
of Orleans, and that of Le Mans, January 12, in 
which contests Prince Frederick-CJharles took alto- 
gether 30,(l(K) ])risoners. After nuiiicroiis unsuc- 
cessful sorties, and enduring great suflerings from 
famine, Paris surrendered on the 29th of January, 
ami the w'ar wixs virtually at an end. The French 
army of the east, 80,(KKj strong, under Bourbaki, 
W'as compelled to retire to Switzerland on the Slst. 
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By the peace of Frankfort ( May 10, 1871 ) France 
was condemned to pay a war indemnity of 5 mil- 
liards of francs, or £200,000,000 ; and the province 
of Alsace, alon<^ with the German part of Lorraine, 
was ceded to Germany. 

A very important result of the war was to com- 
plete the fusion of the northern and southern states 
of Germany. The southern states joined at once 
in the war against France; in November of 1870, 
Baden and Hesse leading tlie way, tliey all became 
members of the German Confederation ; and next 
month the re-establishment of the Gorman empire 
was almost unanimously resol ve<l, with the kin^ 
of Prussia as hereditary emporor. It was at 
Versailles, on IStli January 1871, that the king 
was proclaimed cmixM-or of Germany. 

The new German enijnre set vigorously to work 
to organise itself as a united federation, under the 
skilful leadership of I*rince Bismarck, who was 
appointed Keiclis kan/lor or Innierial Chancellor. 
Almost at once it found itself involved in the 
ecclesiastical contest with the Church of Rome, 
known as the ‘ Kulturkampf,’ which had previously 
begun in Prussia. The ormin of the struggle was 
an ed’ort to vindicate the riglit of the state to inter- 
fere, somewhat intimately, with the behaviour, 
appointments, and evfm educational affairs of all 
religioiLs societies in the country. The Jesuits 
were expelled in 1872, and INine Pius IX. rctortetl 
by declining to rectuve the (rcnnan ambassador. 
The famous Falk or May Laws were passed in 
Prussia in ISTJ-d-.!, and some of their provisions 
wen? extended to the empire. S(?veral German 
prelates, refusing obe<licnce, were expelle<l from 
ib'rmany ; ami tlie disorganisation in ecclesiastical 
alfairs became so serious that the lleichstag passed 
a law in 1874 making marriage a civil rite. The 
pope issued an (uicyclical <leclaring the Faille laws 
invalid, ami matters seeme«l for a time to be 
at a <lcadlock. On the election of a new pope, 
Leo XI 11., in 1878, attempts were made t<i arrange j 
a compromise between the empire and the papal | 
see. Falk, the Prussian ‘ Knltns ’-minister, re- : 
signed in 1870, and certain moditications were made | 
in the obnoxious laws ill 1881 ami 1883. Bismarck j 
tf)ok a further step towards ('anossa in 1885 when 
he iiroposcd tlie pope as arbiter between Germany 
amt Spain in the dis]nite as to the possession of the 
Caroline Islands ; and be practically owned bini- 
self beaten in the concessions which he grante«l in 
revisions of the politico-ecclesiastical legislation in 
1886 and 1887. Another semi-religious <litficulty 
which demanded government interference was the 
social persecution of the Jew.s {Jmlenhctze)^ which 
reached a climax in 1880-81. 

In more strictly political alfairs the rapid spread 
-of socialism excited t he alarm of the govern incut. 
Two attempts on the life of the emperor (in 
May and Juno 1878) were attribnte<l more or less 
•directly to the Social Oemocrat organisation, and 
gave tiie si;'nal for legislative measures conferring 
very extensive iiowers upon the administration to 
be used in suppressing the intliience of socialism. 
Tlieao socialist laM's, tbough limiteil in duration, 
have invariably been renewed (sometimes with 
adtied stringency) before their validity expired; 
in 1889 several of the most important towns of 
the empire were in what is calleil ‘ the minor state 
of siege * for iiolice pnrposes, and a new socialist 
law was carried, wliich remained in force till 
Octoljer 1890. A plot, hamuly futile, to blow 
up the emperor and oilier German rulers at the 
inauguration of the National Monument in the 
Niederwald in 188.3 was considered by government 
to justify its repressive niensui*e.s. Prince Bismarck, 
however, was not content with repressive measures; 
iio had endeavoured by improving the condition of 
the working-classes to cut the ground from beneath 


the feet of the sotialistic propagandists. The 
acknowledgment in the emperor’^s message to the 
Reichstag in 1881, that the working-classes have a 
right to be considered by the state, was followed 
by laws compelling employcu's to insure their work- 
men in cose of sickness and of accident, and by 
the introduction ( 1888) of compulsory insurance for 
workmen against death and ohl age — ineosures that 
have been by some called ‘ state-socialism.’ 

The eiiergelic commcM'cial policy of government 
also, which since 1879 lias been strongly protection- 
ist, has its springs in similar considerations; and the 
recent colonial policy, which began in 1884 with the 
accpiisition of Angra Peouefia, may be considered 
to be stimulated partly by the »lesire to gratify 
the national self-respect, and ])artly to jirovide new 
outlets under the German Hag for the surplus iioim- 
latioii, and new markets for the home manufactures. 
None of the German colonies as yet, In svever, either 
ill Africa or the Pacific Ocean, have proved of any 
great commercial value. The assembling of the 
<_’oiigo Congress «at Berlin in 1885 fitly marked 
Germany’s admission to the list of colonijf! i)ower.s. 
On the maintenance and iiiiproveiiiciit of the army 
and navy the German goveniment has bestoweil 
the most unremitting care, urged esiieeially by the 
attitude of the ‘ Revanche ’ party in France, though 
hitherto the imperial policy has I'leen entirely paculic. 

Considerable parliauiiuitary friction has been 
causoil more than once by the uiiwilliiigness of 
the Reichstag ten vote military supplies to the 
amount and in the manner demanded by the 
em]ieror and chancellor. The latter desire to have 
practically a free baud in military matters, while 
the national parliament seeks to exercise a consti- 
tutional control over the army resembling that 
illustrated in Groat Britain by the annual Mutiny 
.Act. A eompromiso w'as effected in 1874 in virtue 
of wdiieli the military strength w^as fixed and the 
supplies granted for jieriods of seven years at a 
time. Ill 1886 the government proposed to ter- 
iiiiiiaic the eurrent Svjdanuat in 1887 insteail of 
ill 1888, ami to immediately add largely to the 
p<?aee strength of the army. On the rejection of 
the bill the Reielislag w'as dissolved (January 
1887) by the emperor and an ajipeal made to the 
country. The Iron (^liaiicellor still possessed the 
coiitidence and the gratitude of the people, ami 
the new elections in February 1887 resulted in a 
crushing ilefeat for the o]>ponents of the govern- 
ment, notably the Freisiniiige and the Social 
Democrats. (Jne of the most remarkable features 
of this election w’as a letter w'ritten by the pope 
in favour of the army hill, for which he suhse- 
fpiently received a gmd pro quo in a further 
modification of the May law.s. The Alilitary 
Septeniiate Bill Avas immediately passed, and wjis 
follow’ed in 1888 by a Military Organisation Bill, 
which made several chaiii'es in the eomlitioiis of 
service in the lamlwehr. The subsequent budgets 
show an enormous increase in the extraordinary 
military expenditure. While thus seeking ])eace 
by preoaring for war, Germany has not faileil to 
use diplomacy for the same end. 

A personal meeting of the emperoi's of Germany, 
Austria, and Russia in 1872 w^as considered a proof 
of a political alliance {DreUMisabund ) ; and, when 
Russia drifted somewhat apart from Germany in 
1878, an offensive and defensive iillianoe w'as formed 
between Austria and Germanv in 1879. Italy 
afterw’ards entered this Triple Alliance. Germany’s 
I iiiiluence on the Eastern Question was recognised 
I in 1878, when the plenipotentiaries of the powers 
met at the Congress of lierliti. 

Gn 9tli March 1888 the Emperor William I. died. 
Ilia son Frederick, at that time suffering from a 
cancerous affection of the throat, immediately issued 
a pruclaiiiation, in which ho promised to coiisidor 
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‘ national noetls. ’ J»ii t lie (lied i n J une, and William 
II., liiftsoii, recurmlto l>isiiiarek\s poliey. Kreloii«» 
diftereiioes hetwoen the yonn^ emperor and the 
chancellor on social politics led to llismarck s retirc- 
iiieiit in ISOO, his successors being ( Jeneral Von Ciip- 
rivi ( ISIK) IK) and Prince Iloheiilohe. Anti-Semite 
controversies continued, and measures for rejiressiiig 
Socialism : ami a law was passed ( 1S93) for a great 
increase in the war strength of the army { ultimately 
calculated at 4,3G0,tKK)). Theie Jiave been many 
prosecutions for lese-majesty of late years. Hut t he 
;:reat features of recent (lerman history have been 
the growth of Ciermaii trailo and commerce, lh«.* 
great colonial expansion in Africa and I'olyiiesia, 
and the rapid increase of her navy. The amicable 
agreement witli Hritairi about tlie Samoa Islands 
and the hoiimlaries of Togoland helped to create 
a imue friemlly tcelitig hiMweeii the two countries 
than had existed, (hi the onthreak of the Boxer 
rehellion in (’hina in 19<»0, resulting in the nnirder 
of the (icrmaii minister at l*ekin and the siege 
of the foreign embassies, (iermaiiy aeted in union 
with the^)ther Kuropean yiowers in sending a force 
which occupie«l the t'hinese cai>ital, ami a special 
Aiiglo-tJeriiian agreement was entered into in 
reganl to ( ’hina. 

See histories hy Dahn, Dove, AV. Mt nzel, Muller (llth ed, 
Ber. ISSI); St, Hike, DfutsrI.r fiisdiirhtc Lcip. (18<s0-81); I 
TrtMtsdike, Dmischt' On<rhichte im V^tni Jttnrhumiirt (o ' 
vols. T.eip, l879<fs^7.); Ibiiikt*, (rf.^chichtt' hrt 
df'r JiftoriHfttioii (i»th c»l. (> vols, 18,80-82; Kng. train. 
18ir» 17); Muller’s PoUtistchc Oi\'<chirhtc ifer (if'tjt ntntrf 
[an aiitiaal lii,<t.<irical regi,stor ; with a rcsiniu; translated 
into English hy Peters, 1S70U Also work.s bj* Lutleii, 
K, B. Meiizel, Leo, Waitz, Soucliay, Sugenhoini, «tic. ; see 
also under rilEDKKli.'K THK GUElT, 'I’lllUTY Ye.VKs’ Wau, 
BIsMakck, and other .•special aitich 

Work.s in English : J. Bryce, /fofft Homan Hinfnrt 
(7th (■«!. 1884); J. Siiiie, IliMortf of 
Krteninn’.s * iIi>toric.«r .'^erie.s); C’. T. Lewis, J/istorj/ of 
Gnnnnoff (1874); S. Baring-Gould, Gmnantt^ Prtsntt 
and J'tud (2 vol.s. 1879); Baring-Gould and (blmaii, 
(in'iitamj ( ISsG, ‘St ay of the Xation> ’ .series); S. 
AV'liitin iii, Imp* rial /•//>« oiy ( 1889) ; OfHcod {German) 

A/'ronnt of Franro-dmn tn iKir, tran.-.lated by Maj 
Clar’se (1872-81); Stu-Ws Lik of Sir in (1870); Malle- 
.SMii's Ilf '‘oandina of the (»trman A’////<'/7 (1892); Jfarhutt 
Daw'.on's Gtrnianii anti the (kvi.mn (1804); E. T. 
Henderson's iiktoi f/ of Gennaufj tn the Middle Aats 
( 1804 ). 

LA\i;i’Af;E AND Literatdue.— The immerouH 
dialects spoken by the tiibes of Jincient (Germany 
Mere all derivatives from one brancli of the At vali 
or Indo ( 'lernianic family of languages We can 
trace till.* eu e.xi.sti'iiee of tin? tivo braiiclie.s of 
Teut<)nie. speech known a.s Low (lerman and 
Iligli (lerman as far back as the 7tli century, 
but there is m> evidence to show that they existed 
as coiiiiiioii unifoiiii languages, from which their 
varioU''ly inodilied dialects were ies|>ectively 
deiiied. According to Max M tiller, there never 
M-a.s one common 'Fentoinc language, which 
di\erge«l into tivo stn ams ; ivliile the utmost 
wc can venture to assert in regard to the various 
High and Low ( ’iermaii dialects is that they respi'c!- 
tively i»assed at dilfcrent times through the same 
stages of grammatical d<.*vedopment. The High 
(lerinaii liraiich whii.’h \va,s sjjnkeii in the dialects 
(if Swahia, Bavaria, ami Praneonia may he chissi- 
lied under three periods- the (Bd High fJerinan, 
d.atiiig from the 7th century and extemling to 
the period of the Cni.sades, or the 12th century ; 
the Slhhlle High ( iermaii, l»eginning in the PJtli 
(•<?ntury and continuing till the lieformatioii ; 
and tile New High Gennan, rlating from Luther's 
time to our OAt'n tlays. This \<!w High (Icrniari <loes 
not represent the victory of any one High (.>ermaii 
dialect over the others ; it is rather the result of 
a compromise, >vhich arose in the public tribunals 


of the empire. Luther found this coniproiiiise- 
speeidi l>est suited to his purpose in translating 
the. Bibhs and his selection of it ellectiially con- 
liriiicd it in its literary supremacy. The chief 
nimlerii High German dialects are the Bavarian, 
. pokeii M'itli variations in Bavaria, Salzburg, Tyrol, 
L]U>er and Lower Austria, ami Styria ; SM’ahian, 
spoKcii in Wiiitcmborg and the adjacent parts of 
Bavaria; and the Aleinaiinic, spoken in Alsace, 
the .south of Baden, and (Jcrniun Switzerland. 
The Saxon, Thuringian, Silesian, P'ranconian, 
and other High German dialects are gr<»ni>cd to- 
gether as Middle German dialects. P^ach of these 
has a living literature of its oivn. J,.ow Gernian 
eiiihriLOod two main biaiichos, LoM'cr P'raiicoiiian 
and Old Sa.xon. The former, in Mhich Me have 
a fragment of a 9th-centiiiy translation of the 
Psalter, developed a tohnahly rich literature in 
the 18th century, M'hich siibse»|uently gave birth 
to the Dutch and P'leinish t«)ngues. d'he oldest 
literarv monument of Old Saxon also belongs to 
the Otli century; it is a Christian e]»ic known as 
Per Ileliand ( ip v. )— i.e. The Healer or Saviour. Old 
Saxon develoj>eil into Middle Lom’ German sifter the 
18th century, Mitli a copious enough literature, of 
M’hich Ueinvhe J'o,s {eirea 1490), a translation from 
the Dutch branch, is the most imjuntaiit relic ; siml 
there are tniees of popular Low German litersiluie 
tiowii to tin* 17th (•(‘nliiiy. 'Lhe chief oxtsiiiL 
dialects are (he p'risisin (q.v. ) and Plsitt-Deiih-ch 
(q.v.). In suMition to the vsirioiis disilects Mhich 
sire commonly ineliuled under the hesids of High 
and Lom' (ieninin, an imnortant evhlenee of the 
cultivation of a f«)rm s>f (ferman dilleriiig equally 
from tile High and TiOM’ groujis hsis been ])resejved 
to ns ill the Gotliic tfanshition of the Bible, 
Mliicb Mas made in the 4tli eentury by Bislnq> 
rililas. See Goth.s, PiiiLoiAHiY. 

The ilillu.sion of Christianity siniong t lie Germanic 
I iriocs lisid (lie eHeet- both of snpjnessing the use 
I of the Kunie characters that bad been eomnion 
I to them and of changing the cliaracter of (heir 
I literature, for,^ instead of the heroic sagas and 
‘ beast- ejiics ’ ( Thkr-e]tos)i)l a sanguinary i»agaiiisiii, 
serijitural j»ara])brasi*s, legends, ami liymiis Mere 
iioM' selected; M’bile the ancient system of allitera- 
tion by ilegrces gave place to the rhyming arrange- 
ment of the Latin ver.Mlh'atioii common in the 
early periods of tin* middle ages, (.’harlemngne 
liim.self imule a collection of (iermaii jmpular 
l»oclry ; ami under his successors in the 9th and 
10th centuries .muiic of the heroic ejucs dating from 
heathen times Mere M'ritti*ii down (e.g. i\\M llHdc- 
hrandslicd), M’hile (he matter of other.s received 
a Latin dress at the hands of monkish poets. 
Under the Saxon emperors Lai in became the 
language of the court, the church, and thf 3 la>v, 
Mhile German M’as left entirely to the people, 
doM’ii to the fpst ilourishing perioii of (leriiian 
poetry under liie cmj)erors of the Hoheiistan^n 
line. The Italian Mars of this dynasty, the stir- 
ring events of the (’nisades, ami tl e intercourse 
M'itli the chivalry of P'rance and Italy kindleil a 
love for literature and romance in the princes and 
nobles of (iermany. The vernacular dialects M ere 
once more used for literary purposes, especially the 
Swabian or court si)C«*ch. Many, both nobles and 
men of loMer degrc*e, belonged to the order of the 
Alhniesdngcr (or Singers of Love), Mdio roamed 
from ciystle to cjistle and from court to court, 
exhausting their ingenuity in devising new pre- 
sent inents of their usual subject, the romantic 
passion of love, and in inventing new and elabo- 
rate forms of veisilication. Tbe epic subjects 
chielly selected during the 13th ami 14th centuries, 
by both courtly and popular singers, were based 
on the liistory of Troy, the deeds of Alexander the 
Great, the legendary lore of Cliarleinague and liis 
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paladins, and Kin|( Arthur and his knights, and of 
the Suiigracl ; and it is to this period that we must 
refer the Nibclungen Lied and Uucinm, which rank 
as the greatest treasures of Gci'inan national litera- 
ture. It was to these tales of Paizival, T^ohengrin, 
and the Niheliingen that liiehard Wagner turned 
in his efrorls to create a national school of niusic- 
draina in the 19th century. Among the most 
successful romantic and C])ic po(?ts and minne- 
singers holongiiig to the Swahian period we 
may specially indicate Heinrich von Vehleke, 
Gottfried of Strashurg, Ulriol) von Liehtcnistein, 
Hartmann von <ler Aue, Neidhart of Bavaria, 
Wolfram von Eschenhach, Walther von der Vogel- 
weide, and Heinrich von Ofterdingen. The 
Kricg nuf dcr Wartbnrg^ which has been classed 
among the didactic poems of this agt?, relates a 
mythical contest of poetic skill hetweoii the thn 
last named. 'Fhe taste for the Thier-r.poft r(*ceived 
a new impetus among the j»eople in the mnldle 
of the l‘2th century by the re- translation, from the 
French into German, of the ancient poem of 
lieinhard Ftichs^ which, according to the distin- 
guished nhilologist dakoh Grimm, originated with ‘ 
the Franivish tribes, who carried it with them wlnm 
they crossed the Itliine and foumlod aJi empire j 
in Gaul, and from wliom it w;is ditlused among • 
the neighbouring tribes of northern France and | 
Flanders. German now began to he used for 

public jtroclamations and in collections of laws, 
of which the Stte/iseihspirgd (1*280) and the 
Sc/urabruapicf/rl ( 1*270) are the most noteworthy. 

The period which succeeded the decline of 
chivalry was marked by a thorough neglect, 
among the higher classes, of national literature, 
which thus fell into tlu! hands of the people. 
Yet some few chronicles, among which may 
b(* mentioned tlmse of lambiirg, Alsace, .and 
Thuringia, were composed in the century from 1830 
to 1430. This was the agi^ of the Me{ster.s(nigvt\ or 1 
artisan- poets, who formed themselves into guilds | 
like their trade guihls, and composed their verses 
in conformity M’itli the strict guild rules. ‘ Meister- 
gesang’ was at its zeiiitli at the era of 
Keforniation ; its most famous representative was | 
Hans Saidis, the shoemaker of Nuremberg, who 
also wrote epics, fables, ami dialogue-pieces. The 
most honourable ]dace among the pioneer cultiva- 
toi-s of German jirose-writing Ixdongs to Meister 
Eckhart, Tauhu*, Siiso, and their followers, the 
mystics. To this ago belongs also a great mass 
of" the Volkslivtkr^ or national ballads, in which 
Germany is specially rich ; the fables and satires of 
Brandt {Nan'cns(hijf\ or Ship of Fools) and Murner, 
and the romances of the satirist .lohann Fischart. 
lilost of the Volksbitcher too, such as Die Meh(siin\ 
Die Huitnonskindcr, Kaiser Oetariauus^ Wiqahis, 
Tyll EaU'nspicgelrt Dr Faast^ ainl Die Srhihlhurfj€i\ 
were written in the loth ami 10th centuries tomee't 
tlie demand of the people for iimagiiiative literature. 
The mysteries and ]>{is.sioii-plays, which were at 
their height in the 15tli century, and still linger at 
Oberammergau, in Upi»er Bavaria, and one or two 
other places, may be said to have given origin to 
the German drama, which nnmbercMl among its 
earliest cultivators Sachs, Uebhulin, and Ayrer. 
Tlie close of the 15th century prodiiceil several 
satires on the clergy and numerous theological 
writing for and against the tottering power of the 
Romisn Church. 

The writings of Luther, particularly his trans- 
lation of the Bible, which lixed a literary language 
for the Germans, and the works of Clrich von 
liutten, Zwingli, and of many of the other refoniiers, 
wore, however, the most important events in the 
history of German literature from the close of the 
I5th to the middle of the 16th century. But Luther 
addressed himself to the minds of his countrymen 


not merely thi'oughijiis polemical writings, but also 
by those noble hymns which, since his day, have 
constituted one of tliQ greatest literary treasures 
of the kind. Many beautiful Kiirjtvn-liedcry or 
church songs, were comp isod during the next 
centuries; to the 17th beumg tho.se of Gcrhardt, 
Franck, and Schettler, who may be counted among 
the best hymn-writers of Germany. Nor should 
the lioman Catholic hymns of Angclus Silcsius be 
passetl over. The example of Luther as a u'riter of 
prose (lerman was laudably followed by Seba.stian 
Franck in his historicnl "books, by the mystic 
.J.ocob Bohnie, and Arndt, the most widely read 
religious writer of the IGtli century. 

The fervent etfusioiis of the devout and elo- 
(pient reformers were followed by a period of 
literary degeneration ami st.'igiiatiou, wliich is in 
a great measure to be ascribed to the demoralising 
ellects of the Thirty Years’ AVar, hIkui Germany 
Avas a pre}* to all the evils inseparable from civil 
.strife, fostiM’ed by foreign int<*rft?ien(?e. The indirect 
result of this period of an;irchy was to quench the 
national sj)irit and vitiate the ]>o])ular^aste ; for, 
while the petty courts aned the habits, language, 
ami literature "of A^er-sailles, the lower orders forgot 
their own literature, with its rich treasures of 
legends, tales, ami ballads, ami acquired a taste for 
the coarse camj)-songs imported by foreign mercen- 
aries, and the immoral romances borrowed from 
imjuire French and Italian sources. Almost the 
only names that break this barren wilderness are 
Moscherosch, a satirist; Grimmelshaiiseii, who has 
left vigorous pictures of tl.e Thirty Years’ War; 
and Abraham a Santa (’lara, a satirical lueacher, 
possessed of both wit and humour. 

AVliat i.s known as the lirst Silesian school of 
German ]»oelrywas formed iimler the inllnence of 
the correct but cold Opitz ( l.'>97-1039) ; and lie was 
stnnnriily siipjiorted liy the lyric poet Fl(*miiig and 
the epigrammatist Logan. The succeeding second 
Silesian school, headed hy Hotrman von Hollinans- 
waldau, sought insjiir.ation in the inferior Italian 
poets, and produced aflecteil and extrav.agant 
pasttirals. But, on the whole, the study of the 
national literature was neglected, and, although 
a host of leariUMl societies were formed whose 
professed object uas to purify ami elevate tlie 
jmblic taste, the results were lamentably uusatis- 
factory. The poems of Hagedorii (170S-541 and 
Haller (1708 77) struck a truer and more nat’iral 
note. But it was not till (lottsched (1705 60) 
Hucceetled, in his Crifirtd Art of Voeinj, in draw- 
ing attention to the ttirgid pedantry ami urtilleial 
stillness of the classicist school that a better taste 
Avim awakened. In opposition to the Leipzig school, 
of which Gottsched was the c(mtre, there arose the 
SAviss or Zurich school, in Avhieh Bodmer and Brcit- 
iiiger Avere the leaders. An adverse criticism hy 
Gottsched of Bodmer*.s translation of Paradise Lost 
precipitated a controversy, knoAvn as the Bodmer 
Streit. The Leipzig school atta(*hed all importance 
to the purely intellectual and mechanical correot- 
iicss of poetry ; AAdiile Bodmer and his dis(*iples 
considered rather the imaginative and emolinual 
elements. As more or less the outcome of this eon- 
test arose the Saxon school, the leading member of 
Avhich AA’Rs tlie hymn-writer and faluilist Gellert, 
Avho for .some years posed as the lit<*rary dictator of 
Germany ; the Halle school Avith (Jlcim at its head ; 
and the German aesthetic .school, under the guidance 
of A. Bauingarten. 

In the end of the 17th century German philo- 
soyihy first lifted up its head in the Avri tings 
of I^eibnitz, (k AVolt, and Thoina.Mins. Rabener 
and other contributoi's to the Bremer^ BeitraqCf 
a group of lyric and dramatic Avriters who 
iloiirished in the beginning of the IStli century, 
AA’ere jw^rliaps the lii-st to bring literature 
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a^aiii into imiiuHliatc touch .with popular life. 
Hut it is with the naiues of Klopstoek, Lessing, 
Wieland, ainl Hcrilcr tliat the brilliant epoch of 
modern (lennaii littMatiire begins. Their inlluenee 
was alike great and varietl ; for, while Klopstock s 
poem of the and hU in which he had 

taken Milton as his model, re echoed the tender 
piety of tlie <»hl reformers, ainl were so thoroughly 
(lerinan in their spirit that they at once met 
with an enthusiastic response in the hearts of the 
people, Lessing's comedy of Minna con liarnhchn 
ami his drama of Xnfhan tier MV/.sc may be said to 
have created anew tlie dramatic art in Germany. 
AVieland, on the other hand, w;us the complelc 
antithesis of KlopsLock, although, like Klopstock 
and Lessing, he was the founder of a new style. 
He gave a graceful Hexihility to German diction 
which it had never before been made to assume, 
imi»arted to 'lis numerous tab's and romances 
an undisguised sensuous materialism, which, like 
his style, bad been borrowed from the French philo- 
sophers of his day, ami thus introduced into the 
language and literature of (termany the germs of 
niany <lefects, as well as graces, to which they had 
hitherto remained strangers. Herder is the tyjiieal 
representative of those who resorted hu* their in- 
spiration to the simplicity of the Volhdiedcr 
tlie poetry of nature and of the Orient. His pre- 
dominant tendencies are indicated in his favourite 
motto, ‘Light, love, life.’ And he also did atlmir- 
able work as a philosopher and critic. In fact, his 
pliilosoplii(‘al critiipies of foreign and German 
literature eontrihuieil materially to the complete 
lit<*rary revolution which ushered in the modern 
period of German poetry. The inlluenee exerted 
on tJerman literature hy tlnwe writers, who may 
be regarded as its regenerators, was soon appreci- 
able in every branch of knowledge. The Swiss 
Salomon Gessner shows some literary kinship 
with Kloi>stock in his sweetly sentimental iilylls. 
Hlumauer and Kortum, seeking to jierpetuate" the 
irony of Wiidaml, made travesty of more serious 
ell'usions. And it was in the same vein, but sea- 
soned with stronger satire, that Lichtenberg wrote. 
From the impulse communicated by Le.‘<siiig came 
the critical a‘sthetic writings of Winckelmann, and 
the hooks of men like /immermann (author of 
On So/iintfr.) and Moses Mendelssohn. The aims 
which Hcnler had set before him were adojited by 
a band of writ«*rs whose chief characteristics con- 
ferred upon the age they live»l in the name of the 
Stnrin nnd-Dnintj period. Hut the poetic spirit 
raged in them too violently ami refused to be sub- 
jected to the laws caml restraints of artistic j»ro- 
duction. Klinger, one of whose dramas gave 
title to the school, ami ‘.M.aler' Muller were the 
eham\)ions of the movement. Hamann, in spite 
of his oracular and enigmatical utterances, na<l 
much in <‘ommon with this school, though he did 
not belong to it. 

Among the galaxy of great names which have 
im]>artcd renown to the literary and scientilic annals 
of (jermany during the liist hiindreil years we can 
only instance! a few of the jnincipal wiiters wim 
have mor«! especially enriched the several ilepart- 
inents of letarning with which they have been associ- 
ated. Philosophy, which originated, as stated, with 
Leibnitz (Uilt) 1710), who, however, wrote in liatin 
and French, assumed a degree of individuality and 
completeness' through the intidlectiial acumen and 
subtle analysis of Kant, Fichte, Schelliiig, and 
Hegel which have no parallel in any other country. 
Other naiiuis worthy of mention in this department 
are Fries, .Jacobi, Herbart, Schmienh.auer, Zeller, 
Feuerbach, Haader, Kd. von H^artrnaiiii, Lotze, 
Haeckel, Fechner, Wundt, .and Plleiderer. In theo- 
logy Kcinhard, Paiilus, Schleierniac.her, T)e Wette, 
Marhelneke, Ncander, .Julius Muller, Liicke, Haur, 


Strauss^ Mohler, I )ol linger, Ewald, Hase, Lipsius, 
Dorner, Ritschl, Wellhausen, Holtzmanii, and a 
host of others have infused new life into biblical 
inquiry. Invaluable results have been attained 
by the philological and critical researches of F. A. 
Wolf, Hermann, M idler, J. and W. Grimm, Hopp, 
Lassen, Gesonius, Schlegel, W. Humboldt, Lepsius, 
Hiinscn, Vbui der Hagen, Laehniann, Simrock, 
Moritz Haujit, Henfey, Pott, Schleicher, Steinthal, 
IHez, iS:c. In archamlogy, history, and jurispni- 
dence all nations owe a debt of gratitude to 
Winckelmann, Ilceren, Lobeck, Von Kaumer, 
S«»hlosser, Von Hammer, Gervinus, Dahlmann, 
Wait/, Hanke, Hluntschli, Niebuhr, Mommsen, 
and Dunckcr. 

In poetry and belles-lettres the name of Goethe 
is a bost in itself. In his J^ciden dot Jiint/en 
]Verthcr (‘The Sorrows of Young Werthm*’) 
he carrieil the sentimental terubuicies of the 
Sturm- und-D rang school to their culminating 
mint ; but his own later and very numerous works 
lecaiiie in time more and more free from its 
blemishes, and rose to an almost Glym]»ic calm, 
a Hellenic strength, and grace, and proportion. 
In Goethe's mitldle period he was intimately 
assoeiated with Schiller (1759 1805), wliose early 
w«)rks. The Rohhrrs^ Fiesro^ and Don Carlos^ threw 
the wliole German people into a fren/y of excite- 
ment. Sehillm's later dramatic works, if less 
exciting than these, gave eviilence of more matured 
taste, while some of liis ballads and lyrics may be 
said to stand unrivalled. The tendency of the 
German poets for drawing together into schools 
was again exemjdilied in the case of the Uottingrr 
Dirhterhund, Um\\t^i\ at (bittingeii about 1770. Its 
leading spirit was Voss, better known for his 
translation of the Ilomerie jmems than for his 
idyllic Lniav. With him were associated more or 
less closely Hiirger (author of Lenore)^ Hiilty, the 
two (.'onnts Stolherg% and Claudius. They took 
Klopstmtk for their high-]uiest, and sang of friend- 
shi]», love of country, and all high and noble Meals. 
Among the works of prose tietion which appeared 
soon after this perioil are the novelet tes of Zschokke, 
the romantic tales of Vul]>ius, the artistic romances 
of lleiiise, and the humorous romances of Hippel 
and .J. G. Miiller. Iflbind attained great n*pntation 
as a writer of sensational dramas, ami Kotzebue 
as .an inexhaustible composer of light cHectivo 
comedies. 

I'lie Hom.antic school, which succeeded the Stu?'m- 
ynd-Drang ijvviini, found for a while its inspiration 
in the meifieval rom.ance.s and in Sh.akc'sjieare, 
admir.ably translatiMl by Schli'gel and Tieck. Its 
chief n!prescntatives and defenders were A. W. 
Schlegel, Friedrich von H.anlenberg, better known 
.as Novalis (1772-1801 ), Tieck, Fh*. Schickel, Schell- 
ing, ami Wilhe.lni von Humboldt. Kleist is the 
chief dramatist of the school. Among the writers 
who were smitten with the same tendencies are the 
poet Hrdderlin, and He la Motto Fouque, K. T. W. 
Ho(!iiiann, ami Ghaniisso, who lovetl to dwell on 
the 1113 'sterious ugi'iicies of nature, which they 
aUemptetl to individualise and bring into asso- 
ci.alion with material forms, .as in the Ihidine of 
the fn-st, the fantastic tales of the second, and the 
Peter Sehlemihl of the third. .lean Paul Hichter, 
the s.atirist and humorist, though soiiietimes in- 
cluded in the Komaiitic school, in reality «)ccupie 8 
a ]»osition ap.art from ami far above liis eom))eers ; 
.anil few novelists ever exerted so lasting an influ- 
ence on the literature and nimie of feeling of tlieir 
coiiip,atriots as that which Hichter exercised over 
the minds of the middle classes of Germany during 
the close of the last .and the early part of the 
present century. Poetry has also found noble 
nmresentativcH in the so-called Vaierlandsdichter 
(Poets of the Fatherland), among whom wo may 
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instance Tlieoilor Kornev and Arndt, whose spirited 
patriotic songs are intimately associated witli the 
war of 1813 against Napoleon, in wdiicli the former 
fell lighting gloriously. Kiickert and llliland 
belong to the same school ; hut the former is more 
especially known for his admirable adaptations and 
translations from oriental languages, and the latter 
for his exquisite romances and ballads. 

The public taste in fiction still eneourage<i the 
production of sentimental tales, in a sicikly style, of 
which Clauren may be mentioned as an example, 
chiolly on account of the ridicule directed against 
him 1)^ the novelist llauH’, the champion of a 
healthier taste. Spindler, Wilibald Alexis (W. 
Hiiring), whose Wniladmor and <ither Isioks are 
imitations of Walter Scott, and (biroline Pichler 
also belonged to a sounder and more artistic 
school. llaiipach occupied the stage with his 
historical tragedies and his comedies, rivalled in 
soutli Oermany by Karon von Autfenberg, ami on 
the Rhine by Immermann, known also as the author 
of the romance Mimchhausen. Adolf Miillner ami 
Grill parzer are also important names in the later 
history of the German (Iraina. 

The decad(! 18.S0 to 1840 is usually spoken of in 
German literary histories as the perioa of ‘ Young 
Germany,’ a period of giftisl hut somewhat imma- 
ture striving for imhipcmleiice ami free self-de- 
velopment. Count l*lat<’n in his mies, sonnets, 
cumicdic*s, rejirescnts the transition to this era, 
of which Karl Gntzkow, Borne, and Jiauhe may he 
taken as eliaracteristic re] ) resen tat ives. But the 
gr-eatest name of this lime is that of Heinrich iieine, 
wlio ranks with Goethe ami Schiller for lyrical 
pinver, and at the same time is master of an almost 
matchless prose style. Menzcl signalised liimscdf 
hy Ins attac.ks upon Goetlie, Iieine, and Giitzkow. 
Auerbacb may he regarde<l as the c!reator of the 
Dorfijt'mhU'.htc or village story, in which he has 
been followed by Maximilian Sebmidt ami Anzen- 
gnilxM’. The soml)re and sentimental Lenau 
(Niembseli vtm Strehlcnau ) is {lerliajis the chief 
name of the later Austrian school, which includes 
(/ount Auersperg (Aiiastasius Grlin), Karl Beck, 
Moritz Hartmann of Bohemia, ami A. Mc?issner. 
Emamiel (ieiljel, even yet one of the most j»opu- 
Inr lyric juiets in Germanv, was tlie head of the 
baiul of pt)ets who assembled round King Maxi- 
milian of Uavaria, among wliom also were Dingel- 
Htedt, Bodeiistedt (wlu)se exnnisite poems in the 
oriental stylo were })nblislie«l under tlie nom dc 
guerre of Mirza Scliatly), and Paul Heyse. Gott- 
schall wrote epic poems as well as dramas. Ilebbel 
and Grabbe were both dramatists of vigorous hut 
ill-disciplined jmwer. Priitz, Hotfmanii von Pal- 
lersleben, Schulze, llerwegli, Hebei, Freiligratii, 
(peculiarly skilful as a tramslator of English, 
Scottish, and Froneli i>oetrv), Seliefer, Schack, 
Hanierling, and Leamler (Volkmann) may also 
be mentioned among recent writers ; Freili- 
grath ami Hamerliiig have done better than average 
work as poets. .Vinoiig modern epic poets are 
Jordan {Die Nibcluugru), Kinkol, Retiwitz 
anth)j ()tt(j Romiette ( Wuldmcistcds Jirnutfahrt)^ 
Seherenberg, liottgnr, and Victor von Sclictrel 
{Trompetcr von iSiikkingen), Many of these are 
alst) dramatists ; others are Halm (Baron Miuich- 
Bellingliausoii), Moser (a ‘second Kotzebue’), 
Frey tag, Ernst von Wildenbrucli, Fitger, and 
Anzengruber. Paul Lindau has imwle a success 
as a writer of neat comedies ; and in even slighter 
work Benedix, TopU’er, Blum, iSre. are well-known 
names. Fiction in Gonminy, as with ourselves, 
has been developed to an enormous extent in the 
present century, anti no more than a few of tlie 
most jiroininent names can be here mentioned. Ida 
von llahn-Halm, Fanny Lowald, Johanna Schopen- 
hauer, Von Hillorn, and E. Murlitt are among 


the liest known o^j the lady-novelists, who have 
recently lieen joined by ‘Ossip Schubin* (A. 
Kii*sclim»r). Gustav Frey tag, one of the oldest, is 
still the most eminent of recent novelists. SSpiel- 
hagen, llackliimler, Gottschall, Gerstiickcr, Paul 
lleyse, Charles Sealslield, Ebers, Dalin, Scliellel, 
Lindau, Gottfried Keller (a Swiss), Oskar Meding 
( Saimarow ), Franzos, ami (ieorge Taylor ( Hausratli ) 
have all in turn enjoyetl wide pomdarity, to which 
some of them are still adding. Low German has 
l»een elevated to the dignity of a literary tongue by 
Fritz Reuter, one of th*^ greatest, if not the greatest, 
of German hiiniorists, and hy Klaus (B'oth. 

But uumcrous as have been wiiters of poetic 
and dramatic literature during tin; present century 
in (Jeriiiany, the tendency of the German min'd 
has of late years been rather to science than 
liction. The immense impetus given to the taste 
for scientitic inquiry by A. v. Humboldt’s 
Travels, and by Ins Cosmos ami Vieivs of 
Nahtrc^ has been followed by the apiicaiance <if 
a multitude of records of travel, among tlie more 
important of which we can only instance tliose of 
Martins in Brazil, hi Soutli America, 

T.scliudi in Pern, Lepsiiis and Bnigscli in Egypt, 
Schomburgk in British Guiana, Giitzlafr in China, 
Siebold in Japan, the brothers Schla^iiitweit in the 
A1 os and ill (‘.entral Asia, Barth, Vogel, liohlfs, 
ami Schweinfnrth in Africa, and Leichhardt in 
Australia. 

In conclusion we can only group together the 
imiiics of a few of the many eminent Germans 
who by their labours and resiiarchcs in physical 
and natural science have at once enriched the 
knowledge of the world and enhanced the literaiy 
ami scientitic glory of their own country. With- 
out again ri'fcuring to writers who I'lavii been 
alreaily mentioned, we may sjieeially instance, in 
astronomy and mathematics, Bessel, fencke, Struve, 
(iaiiss, and Miidler ; in the natural sciences ami 
in medicine, Johannes Midler, lihrenberg, Cams, 
Okeii, Srlileiden, Von Biieh, Liebig, K(q>p, Simon, 
Dove. Virchow, Molescliott, BischoU’, Bose, \’ogt, 
Werner, Poggomlorf, Erdmann, trmelin, (iriife, 
Vogel, Rokitansky, Wagner, Sclionbeiii, Helm- 
holtz, Haeckel, Mitsclierlicli, W. Weber, Kirclibotl', 
Neumann, Dn P»ois Reymnnd, Ilabnemann, llufe- 
himl. Von Baer, and DietVeiibach ; in history, 
arclueology, and biograpliy, Leo, Dnricker, Cnrlius, 
Giesebreciit, Sybel, Trcilsclike, Becker, Boeckb, 
Prcller, (."reiizeV, Jacobs, Wachler, Kuno Fischer, 
Prenss, Biittigcr, Varnhagen v. Eiise, IVrtz, 
Lappenherg, Pauli, tK:c. ; in geography, ethnology, 
stcalistics, j>olitic*s, iVc., Berghaiis, llitter, Peter- 
mann, Stein, Hiibner, Kliideii, Kold, Ibinseii, 
Basliaii, Tdeler, Zachuriii, Geiitz, Gneist, Hugo, 
Roscher, SchiilUe, Rielil, I^assen, I'^nger, Zimmer- 
maim, ami Otto Pe.schel ; in law and jiivispru- 
deiice, Savigny, Thibaiit, Kiehhoni, Putter, Wait/, 
Feuerbach, Grolmann, and Mittennaier ; in the 
history of aesthetics ami the line arts, Fr. Visclior, 
(.’arriere, K. Zinimermann, Weisse, Schassler, Ed. 
Miiller, Waagen, Kirclimann, ami Liibke. 

The genius of her musicians has plai’cd Germany 
at the head of the musical world. Such names as 
Seb. Bach, Handel, (Buck, Mozart, Haydn, Beet- 
hoven, ami P. E. ikieh in the IStli century, ami 
Schubert, Spolir, Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Brahms, Liszt (though a Hungarian by birth), and 
Warner in the lOtli, are known to all who lake 
an interest in the art of sweet sounds. In con- 
nectiun with this subject the writings of Helm- 
holtz, Kostlin, Elirlicb, Scliuinniin, Wagner, and 
Liszt should be noticed. 

Detaileil accounts of the lives and literary careers 
-jf the principal Muiters, such as Goetlie, Heine, 
Herder, Reuter, Richter, Schiller, &'c., will be found 
under their several names. See also such articles as 
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yKsTHKTics, Bio<;i{Ariiv. Dk.^ma, Mrsic, Phtlo- 
SOIMIY, rLATT-l^Ki rsni, UoMANTICISM ; JUul for 
tlie Oerman ]>rintcHl cliaracter, Black Lktter. 

Languat/c . — Tlio stnmbinl authority on Gorman Lexico- 
graphy is tho •jroiit J)tutschcs W'lirterbudit bc*gun in 1852 
by tho brothers Grimm, and still in }»rogres.s, under the 
care of Moriz lleync, Rudolf 11 ihlo brand, Matthias ].cxer, 
Karl Wiigaiid, and K. Wiileker. Admirable books are 
the l>icti«maries by 1>. Sanders (lS(J0-(i5) and Kluge 
(1SS2), and the smaller books by Sanders (3d ed. 1883) 
and Weigand {4th ed. 1SS2), tho latter the best of all 
the smalh'r dictionaries. Gtliei successors of the Grimms 
were Hottinann von I'allerslebeii, ldilaiul,Schmeller, Grail’, 
Massmann, W. Wackernagel, M. Haupt, R. v. Itaunier, 
Fr. rfeift’er, Holt/.manri, Mullcnhotl’, Zariicko. llartsch, 
Wornhohl, Paul, and Sievers ; as well as, in the whler 
sense, Bopp and Schleicher. A few special Isjoks that 
may merely h<‘ named are Lex»*r’s MitUlhochhuUchest 
Ji*indw'6rttrhnch (18(511 -78); Dieflenhach and Wiilcker’s 
HmcIi- u/ul yiah r-JJt nt.'icfifft Worlirhitvk' tlrr MittUrai 
nnd Ntutriii (1874-85); O. Schade’s Altdeutschcs 

Wortirbifrh (2d ed. Hallo, 1873-81 ) ; Grimm’s Ihntxchc 
Gnnnnmtik, edited by W. Scherer (Lerlin, 18(19 78); 11. 
Riickert’s iJcsi'hu'UU' dft' Xc nborhdcut.schcn Schriftsprftrhc 
(1875); Rev. Raiimer, Gearhk'htc dcr Germnnbsr/ien 
PhUohfjir (1870) ; 'rriiniel. Die IJtterntue der Dcat^rheu 
Muiidiirtrii (bibliographical, Halle, 1884); and Strong 
and Meyer's Ilistunf nj tin- Gennan Lainjuiuje (1880). 

Liffratun. Sec ^Y. Scherer’s Gisckichte der Dmhchen 
Litft nitnr ( IVrlin, 1883), of which the Glarondon I*re.s.sai 
( Jxford has published a translation (2 vols. 1880); Kober- 
.stein’s f/riindriHs der f/en. dcr that. NationaUitlcmtnr 
(0th ed. 5 vols. Leip. 1872-74); Vihnar’s Oesrh. der Dent 
NtdinixalUtP ratnr (22d ed. 2 vols. 1885); Stern’s Lexi- 
out dvr DcnMicn Lilteralur (1882); and works by 
Wackernagel, Kurz, Geiwinus (German poetry), Goedeke 
(poetry), Iloquetto, Koenig (illustrated), and Gottschall ; 
for literature of ISth century, llettiior, Hillchrand, and 
Riedermann ; for literature of 19th century, duliiui 
Schmidt. 'I’aylor of Norwich, (’oleridgo, i)e Quiucey, 
Carlyle, and Lewes did much to spread the tast«i for 
German literature in Kngland. See also Metcalfe's 
Hi*t. of Ger. 7/(7.(1858, based on Vilmar); W, Metizel’s 
Hiatoru of Gt rman Literature ( trails. 4 vols. 1810) ; Rayard 
Taylor’.s St adieu in Gcr. Lit. (1879); and Ilallam’s Lit. 
lliitt. of Karnpf in the Middle Afpx. Among more 
recent bo^^ks an; Gostwick and ilaiTi son’s Outline* of 
Gtrman Literature (2<l ed. Lond 1883); A. M. Stdss’s 
Critical OatHne of Lit of Germany (trans. Lond. 1884); 
and W. M. MacC’alluin's Slndhn in High German and 
Loir Girman Literature (1889). 

Ijlorilieil, a disusLMl botanical synonym for 
Gvary (ij.v. ). 

Iilorilli^rslieillh a town of tlie Rfivarian Palat- 
inate, cK-eiijiie.s a iiiaisby sit«i on the left bank of 
tlie Hbiiie, 8 inib's SSNV. of Spires. F'oundeil in 
1270, it fell into the liands of tlie French in 1044, 
KiTl, and lOSS; and in 1703 tlie Austrians here 
deb‘ated the French. J’oji. 0132. 

fii €‘1*111 iliaU ‘ buddiii;^ ’ month ( March-April) 

in the French revolutionary Calendar (q.v.). 

Gerilllliatillll (Lat. germinatio, ‘ s]irontiii^’), 
the beginning of growth in a seed, or of the devel- 
opmental process by which it is converleil into a 
new plant. Sec Sked; also, for cryptogam]’ 
plants, Ferns, Ff N(;r, \'c. 

Germ TliiMiry. SeeGEUM. 

Ol^rAlIll*, Leon, French historical genre-painter, 
was born at \'esouI, lltli May 1821, ami in 1841 
entered the studio of Paul Delarocbc at Paris, at 
the same time attending the Seiiool of the Fine 
Arts. He began to exhihil in 18*47 ; in 1855, 1857, 
and 1804 he lra\elle<l in the East; and in 1803 he 
was appointed professor of Painting' in tlie School of 
the Fine Arts. His lirst great ]dctun?, ‘The Age 
of .Augustus and the Rirth of f ’hnst,’ was exhibited 
ill 1855 ; and fonr years later his ‘ Roman (JlaiJiatoi-s 
in the Amjdiiflieatro * rai.sed to the highest jdteli 
his reputation us a colourist and painter or tlio 
human figure, a reputation which was still further 
enhanced by ' Phryne before her Judges* (1861). 


Ill the same year be exhibited, among other pic- 
tures, ‘Socrates searching for Aleibiades at the 
lloiise of Aspasia,’ ‘ The IVo Augurs,’ and a por- 
trait of Rachel. ‘Louis XIV^ aim Molifere,’ ‘The 
Prisoner,’ ‘Cleopatra and Cirsar,’ ‘The Death of 
(’lesar,* ‘The Plague at Marseilles,* ‘Death of St 
Jerome,’ ‘ Lioness meeting a Jaguar,’ ‘Rex Tihicen ’ 
(1874), and ‘ L'Eminence Griso ’ (1874) are among 
1 the host kni»wn of his subsequent works. See Mrs 
C. 11. Slranahan, History of French Fainting ( 1889). 

' laOrOlia (ane. Gcrnnda), capital of the Spanish 
province of the same name, is sitnated 65 miles by 
rail ME. of Rarcelona. It contains a beautiful 
i Gothic cathedral of the 14th and JStli centuries. 
'Pile iiiliahitants carry on the maiiiifaeture of 
jiajier, cork cutting, spinning, and weaving. The 
fortilications are now of little value. Pop. 16,015. 
The town was formerly a place of great strength, 
ami has uiuh*rgoiic several notable sieges, ]»articii- 
I hilly in 1653, 1684, 1694, 1706, and 1809, on each 
oci’/isioii by the French. -'Phe of (hM’oiia 

I measures 2271 sq. in. in extent, ami had in 1897 a 
• j»op. of 298,497. 

I |ji€‘irry, Ei.nitiixJE, American statesman, >vas 
i horn in Marblehead, Massachusetts, 17th July 
j 1744, graduated at Harvard in 1765, ami was 
I eh'eted to the Ma.ssaehiisells Assembly in 1773. 
j He was a member of the Gontinental (’ongrt‘ssof 
j 1776, and served on several important committees; 

I ami in 1789 the Republican parly elected him to 
; the first National Gongress. He was one of the 
! envoys sent in 1797 fo estaldishdiplomatie ndations 
: with France. His colleugiies, Miushall and Pinck- 
ney, being Federalists, were ordered to quit France, 
hut Geiry was juniiiittcd to remain; and he did 
remain, to the indignation of Americans, until Ins 
; l•(‘eaU was onlered. Elected governor of Massa- 
chusetts in ISJO, Gerry, who was a keen partisan, 
n*moved the holilcrs of civil ollices ami replaced 
iheiii w’ith Republicans; and lie nn fairly rearranged 
the districts ol the state so as to .^e<*nre the advan- 
tage to his own jiarly — a iiiamcnvre for wliieli his 
opponents coim'd the wonl gerrymander. Ho W’as 
‘ defeated in 1812, hut Ids party rewarded liis zeal 
: by electing him to the vice -presidency of the Gnited 
i Slates, in wliich ofPico he died, ‘23d November 
j 1814, at Wasliington. There is a Life by James T. 
i Austin (‘2 vols. Roston, 1828 *29). 

Gers, a do])artnient in the south-west of France, 
j separated by Landes from the Ray of Biscay, with 
' {in area of 2415 sq. in., a climate liealthy and tem- 
perate, a soil only moderately productive,' no mineral 
' riches, scarcely any trade, and an agriciiUiira] popu- 
lation, among wlioin (Mincation has not risen above 
j a very hnv level. In 1861 there >vere ‘298,931 inhahit- 
{ints, hut the number has since steadily decreased ; 

! in 1881 it had fallen to 281,5.32 ; in 1901 to 236,204. 

I There are ])arallol lines of hills in the south, senar- 
ateil by fan-slia]»ed valley.s which expjuid lis iliey 
I extend towards the plains in the iiortli. ^ The Gera 
and other principal rivers are tiihutaries of the 
Garonne .‘iml Aiioiir. One-half of the surface is 
devoted to agriculture, and nearly a sixtli to vine- 
yards. AVine of very niotlei’ate qmility is produced 
I in considerable quantity ; great part of it is con- 
' verted into Armagnac brandy, which, after (hignac, 

‘ is estemuod the best. The dei»artiuent has live 
arrondissements, those c»f Audi, rondoin, Lectouro, 
TiOtulK^z, and Miramle ; the capital is Audi. 

Crl^rsail* n* vilhigo in tho Swiss canton of 
Sdiwyz, on the Lake of Luccunc, and near the foot 
of the Rigi. Population, 1890. From 1390 till it 
was ahsorhed by the French^ in tho Helvetian 
Republic ( 1798) the village and its territory, 5 miles 
.square, w^as an independent republic. In 1817 it 
became part of Sdiwyz. See Coolidge in the H7tgl 
JUiator. Heview, July 1888. 
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GcrsODf John, one of the most eminent noholai's 
and divines of liis time, was born at the village of 
Gerson, in the diocese of Hheims, December 14, 
1363, bis proper name being Jean Cliarlier. lie was 
educated in niris, at the College of Navarre, under 
tlie celebrated Peter d' A illy. Here Im rose to the 
liigliest honours of the university, and iiltiinately to 
its chancellorship, having acouired by his extra- 
ordinary learning the title of Doctor ('hristianissi- 
mils, lie was a clear and rational theologian, an 
enemy to scholastic subtleties, while his reason 
found rest from all its <lillicu1ties in a devout 
Christian mysticism. During the unhappy contests 
which arose out of the rival claims of the two lines 
of pontills in the time of the Western Scdiism, the 
university of Paris took a leading part in the 
negotiations for union ; and Gerson was one of the 
most active supporters of the proposal of that 
university for ])utting an end to tne schism by the 
resignation of both the contending parties. With 
this view he visited the other universities, in order 
to obtain their assent to the ]»lau iirojiosed by that 
of Paris. Ihit, although he had the satisfaction of 
seeing this plan carried out in the (hnincil of Pisa, it 
failed, as is well known, to secure the desired union. 
In a treatise inscribed to his friend D'Ailly he 
renewed the proj)os«al that the rival pontills (now 
not t.wo, bub tliree since- the <d(.‘ction of John XXI II. 
at l*isa) should be required to n^sign ; and in the 
new council held at (^mstaiice in 1414 he was 
again the most zealous advocate of the same ex- 
pedient of resignation. Tbit bis own fortunes were 
marred by the animosity of the Duke of Ibirgiindy 
and his adherents, to wlmm Gerson had liecome 
obnoxious, aud from whom he had already auflered 
much persecution, on atH'ount of the Iwilducss with 
which lie luul denounced the munler of the Duke of 
Orleans. To escape their vong(«iuce he was forced 
to remain in exile ; and lie retire<l from (!)onstance, 
in the disguise of a inlgrim, to Rattenberg in the 
Ty rol, where be coiiijiosed bis celebrated work, Dc, 
Conaufitfiomi Thco!o<jia\ in imitation of that of 
JIoiHliius, De Vonsohiiiouc, PkiUisojtluw,. It was 
only after the lapse of several yeai-s that he was 
enabled to ret urn to France, and take iip his resi- 
dence in a monastery . at livoiis, of which bis brotlier 
was the superior. He devoted liimself in this retire- 
ment to works of piety, to study, and to the educa- 
tion of youth. Tlur only fee he took from lih 
pupils was a ]»romise t<i repeat the prayer, ‘ Lord, 
nave mercy oil thy poor servfint Gerson.’ He died 
Pith .hily 14*29, in liLs sixty-sixth year. His works 
fill five volumes in folio (Antwerp, 1706). Th-^ 
famous treatise on the Imitaiion of Chriat (q.v.) 
has been ascribed to him by some writers, but it 
is now hardly doubtful that the true author was 
Thomas h Kempis. The authority of Gerson is 
much relied on by the advocates ot Gallican prin- 
ciples ; but the Ultramontanes allege that the j»rin- 
ciples laid down by him as to the aiillmrity of the 
pope are only applicable to the exceptional case in 
which be wrote. See German studies by Schmidt 
(1839) and Schwab ( 1 858 ). 

Gersoppa Falls* on the Sbarawati river in 
the west of India, 30 miles SE. of Hoiiawar, are 
960 feet high, one sheer leap being 890 feet 

Gersfileker* FKiEDRicrr, a German novelist 
and writer of travels, was born at Hamburg, lOtli 
May 1816. Animated with an irrepressible impulse 
for travel, he in 1837 went to New York, and licgan 
a six years’ tramp through the United States, part 
of the tiine w’orking at various trades, part of the 
time leading an adventurous life as a hunter in the 
forests. In 1843 he returned to Germany, and 
published Streif nnd Jagdziige dureh die Vereinig- 
ten Staiiten (1844), Die Regidaiorcn in Arl’amns 
(1845), Die FI tisspiraten des Misaissippi (1848), &c. 
Leaving home again in 1849, ho travelled round the 


world by way of America, Polynesia, and Australia, 
reaching Germany ini 852. Most of the years 1860- 
61 were spent in South America; in 1862 he 
accompanied Duke Eriieftt of Gotha to Egypt and 
Abyssinia; and in 1867-68 he undertook another 
long journey, visiting North America, Mexico, 
Eeuailor, Venezuela, and the West Indies. Of this 
last he gave a descrijition in Ncue Itcisen p868). 
His hc.‘4t hooks include Tahiti^ Die Heidcn Sir twinge ^ 
Utder deni yEqnntor, dold, fusel welt, and Um die 
1 Vdt ( 1 847-48 ). H is < lesatn m cite Srhriften appeared 
in 41 vols. in 1872-79. GiU’sliicker died at Bruns- 
wick, 31st May 1872. His works, of which several 
have been translated into Euglisli since 1847, owe 
their pojuilarity to their sinqtle, liomely style, and 
to the vigour and truth of the descriptions and 
characters. 

iU {Stnrlnjtnrphela Jumnicensis), a small 

\ erheiuiceous sliruli of the West liiilies and tnqneal 
America. It is reganled as of liigh mMieinal value, 

1 was used by the Indian sorcerers as its ally the 

vervain was in Europe. It has also been introduced 
into Eurojie as Brazilian tea, and also frequently 
employed as an adulterant of tea jiropcr. 

Gorvase ok t^XN i’Klilu iiV, a monk who wrote 
a painstaking and faiviv trustworthy chronicle of 
the reigns of Steiihen, (leiiry II., ami RicharJ 1., 
and also a history of the arclihisliops of Canterbury 
down to Hubert Waller. 'Fhese works are valuable 
es]>ecially as elucidating thecontem})orary relations 
between church and state, though Gervase seems 
to h.ave been animated throiighoiit by a persistent 
tlislikc to the House of Anjiiii. The former was 
edited hv Bisliop Stubbs for the Rolls scries (2 
vols. 1879-SO). 

Gerviise of Tn.iii’ltv, a historieal Avriter, bom 
probably at Tilbury in Essex about the middle of the 
Pith eeiitiiry, and often sai«l, without any foiinda- 
tioii, to have been a nephew of King Henry 11. of 
England. He lectnreil on canon law at Bologna, 
and AViis, under the Emperor Otho IN'., marslial of 
the kingdom of Arles, and lastly provost of the 
nunnery at Ehsdorf. He died aoout 12.35. His 
chief work is his Otia comiiosed about 

1212 for the entertainment of his iiiqierial patron ; 
the first two hooks consisting of an ahsirael of 
^eograjiliy and history, the third containing a 
^Milleetioii of curious beliefs about the ‘ N’eronica,* 
Britisli sirens, the luagiiet, and the like. The nun- 
historical portions of lhi» work were edited by Felix 
Idehrecht ( Hanover, 1850). The whole was printed 
a<liiiirahly by Leibnitz in a oI. i. of Sn iptorcs Jicritm 
Hritfisviccnsitffn. Many other works have been 
attributed erroneously to Gervase of Tilbury. A 
filter Facctiftriun, or hook of anecdotes, lie tells us 
he prepared for Henry II. of England. 

GerYillllS* Gkdku Gottkihkd, German his- 
torian, was horn at Damisladt, 20lh May 1805. 
'riiough at first engaged in commevec, he contrived 
U) puisne his studies privately, llieii at the iiiiiver- 
sities of Giessen and Heidelberg. In 1836 he 
was appointed professor of History at (h’ittingeii. 
Alreaily ho hati begun to publish his (leschichie 
dcr pocfischen Ndiiutfall Herat nr dcr Dcntschai (5 
vols. Leip. 1835-42), whicli, under the noAV title of 
Ocsehichte dcr Ikntsckcn Dichtung, reached a liflli 
edition under the care of K. Bartscli, 1S71 -74. In 
1837 he was one of the seven Gottingen [irofessoi-s 
who signed the famous protest against the ah<»lilion 
of the Hanoverian constitution, in ooiisoquence of 
Avliich he lost his chair, and was orderi*d to leave 
the country within three days. He went first to 
Darmstadt^ then to Heidelberg, thence to Home, 
ami was in 1844 apiiointed honorary luofessor in 
Heidelberg. From tliis iieriod Ids career was that 
of an active political Avriter in behalf of constitu- 
tional liberty. In July 1847 he helped to establish 
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tlio Deutsche Zeitumj in HeitU^Ibor^S ainl next year 
Avas elected a iiieiiiber of the National Assembly by 
a district of Prussian Saxony. After tlio failure of 
the national dtunocratie party in (Jerinany, (.ler- 
vinus retnrno<l disheartened to bis literary i)ursuits, 
one of the fruits of Avbich was bis ^reat work on 
Shakespeare (4 vols. 1849-52 ; 4th ed. 1872; Eng. 
trails, new ed. 1875), which may lie regarded as on 
the whole the most inniortant (Jennan contribution 
to Shakespearian criticism. The analyses of the 
characters show insight, learning, and much iii- 
j'cnuity ; but the critic strains the interpretation 
in order to brin*; Shakespeare into harmony witli 
his theoiy of him as the absolute and perfect 
draiiKitist. The bnok has been called in tJermanv 
the ‘ bulwark of Shakespearomania. ’ A later work 
was iho Oeschichte (fes Wtcu ./o/ir/in/n/crfA* (8 vols. 
1856- 66). (ierviiius died at Heidelberg, ISth March 
1871. See Brief urr/iscl zirischen J. und \V. Grtmm^ 
Dah/maun, uml Oervinus {eHi, by Ippel, 1885). 

Cileryoil* a fabulous thiee-hea»led and three* 
iKulieil being, possessing henls of snlendid oxen, 
lunl said be the sou ot a king of Hesperia. He 
ligiires in the story r>f Hercules. 

G('sail$(biuil. See 1IV.MN (Vol. VI.). 
4«es€*iiiiis, FniEiiRicH Heixukmi Wilhelm, 
one of the greatest of (ierman orientalists and 
biblical scholars, Wta-s born at Nord hausen, 8d 
Eebruarv 1786, studie<l at Helmstedt ami (lottingen, 
tand at Halle in 1810 became extraordinary, in 1811 
ordinary, professor of Theology. Here he lecture 
for morc» than thirty years, lu-oken only by tbe 
closing of the universitV during the war of libera- 
tion (1813-14), and by lengthened visits to France 
and England in 1820‘, to England and Hid land in 
1835. Among his nupils were Von Bolden, Holl’- 
manii, Hupfeld, Kodiger, Tueh, Vatke, and Beiifey. 
He ilied Oct<d»er 23, 1842. His first great work war 
his llchraisrhes //. ilmhltiisrhes llundirurierbuch 
(1810-12; 10th ed. revised by Miildau ami Volck, 
1SS6; Eng. trails, by Tregelles, 1846 52). His llchr. 
Eleniehturhueh^ consisting of the llehruisehe (irtnn- 
( 1S13 ; 24th e^l. by Kautzseh, 188.1) and tbe 
Hebraisrhes Lesehurk (1814; 1 1th ed, by Ileiligstedt, 
1873), has contributed enormously to the know- 
edge of the Helnew language, not only in (ieriiiany, 
but through translations also in Flngland and 
America. Eater works are his Kritisrhe Gcsch. 
d. Ifebr. Sprnrhf u. Srhrift {\H\iy), De. Pentateurhi 
Htnuurifnni Orujiin\ Indole, et Aurtoritede (181.1), 
(irtuninttdsfh - Iritisrhes hehnjebamle d. JJebr. 
Sjn'ftrhr (1817), and a new translation of and com- 
mentary on Isaiah (1820 -21 ). H is greatest work is the 
luotiumental Thesaurus philfdofjieo eritieus Jdrafua* 
llebraicai e.f L'htddaiefr. Veteris Testa menti, of wliieh 
the lirst part was published in 1829, but which was 
compleled only in 18.18 by Piidessor Kodiger. 
Many of the rcHults of the rationalising method of 
interpreting tlieOhl Testjiment, whi<*b characterises 
all tho* works of (ieseniiis, have b(;en iinalde to 
stand the test of progressive modern biblical science. 
He has certainly been surpassed by Ewald in in- 
.sight into the genius of the Hebrew language, and 
its bearing on the interpretation of Hebrew life ami 
thought, as well as in all that (|ualiiies tbe critic 
for a true historujal, ;esthe,tical, and religious appre- 
ciation of the literature preserved to us in the Old 
Testament. Yet his intense devotion to his favourite 
studies, and the mlvance which he made beyond all 
his predecessors in the establishment of more certain 

f irinciples of Hebrew philology, undoubtedly entitle 
lini to be regardeil as having constituted a new 
epoch in the scientific study of the Old Testament. 
A line sketch of bis life was imblished at Berlin in 
1843. 

Gesner# Konrad von, a Swiss naturalist, some- 
times called the German Pliny, was born at Zurich, 


26tli March 1516. All his life long he was passion- 
ately devoted to the pursuit of knowledge, especi- 
ally knowledge of the natural .scimices. His early 
studies, ill niedicine, natural history, and Gim*K 
and Latin literature, were prosecuted at Zurich, 
Strashurg, Bourges, and Paris. Keturning home 
in 153.'>, lie earned his living hy teaching, until 
in 1537 he was appointed professor of Greek at 
i^aii.sanne. 'Fliis chair, however, he exchanged 
four yeai-s later for that of Physics ami Natural 
History at Zurich, whmc he taiiglit and practised 
as a phvsiciaii until his death, on 13th December 
1565. lie was also an indefatigable writer of 
books, and in the coui*se of his life puhlislicd no 
le.ss tliaii seventy-two works, besides leaving at his 
loath eighteen others in progress. His Bibliotheca 
Unirersidis (1545) contained the titles of all the 
hooks tlien known in Hebrew, (b-cek, and Latin, 
iiiipnbli.shcd as well as published, with criticisms 
ami summaries of each ; its second part, 7Vr/<- 
deetannn sire Pttrtiiinuum Unirersalium JJbri 
XX[., came out in 1548-49. His next under- 
taking, by far the gr(»atest of his literary Avorks, 
AX'as the llisturia Auitualium (1551-58). The first 
book treats of viviparous (piadnipeds, the second 
of «»viparoiis animals (tortoises, lizards, «Src. ), the 
third of birds, and the fourth of fishes ami arpiatic 
animals. Two other hooks, never completed, Avere 
to have contained the history of serpents and 
insects. In this work, Avhich Vill ever remain a 
monument of his untiring industry, ho aimed at 
bringing togetlii*r all (hat was known in Jiis time 
coiieerning evi»ry animal. But botany was proh- 
ablv the section of natural history Avith Avliich he 
hail the greatest practical acquaiiitaiiee. He had 
collecteil more than live hundred plants unde- 
scribed hy the ancients, and was arranging the 
results of his labours in this depart nuMit for a tiiird 
luatjuuin ojats at the time of Ids death. He 
a]»i)eais to have bc*en the first who made the great 
step towards a scientific classification of dis- 
tinguishing genera by the fructification. He also 
Avrote on otiier hranehes of science, as medicine, 
mineralogy, and philology. See Hanhart's Uesuer 
( 1821).— Johann Matthias Gksner ( 1691 1761 ), 
a distinguished classical scholar, editor, and educa- 
tionist, published texts of Quintilian, Pliny, the 
Seriptores llci Jlubticai, and si»vcral clirestomathies. 

G0S110rSM*€*a% a sub-order of Scro])hulariaceji», 
including about 71K) sjK*cii*s, mostly herbs, chiefly 
of trojdcal Ammica. They arc frecjiiently noted 
for the beauty of tbeir flowers, notably Gloxinia, 
Acbinienes, and other common inmates of our 
greeiibon.ses. Fieldia afrieaua, however, yiehls 
the so-called African Teak. Of the closely allied 
Orescent iaee.'c, tbe (..alabasb Tree (q.v.) is of most 
importance. 

the name gdven to the tyrannical 
goA’eriior in tbe rtory of M'illiam Tell (q.v.). 

Gessnrr^ Salomon, a (German pastoral poet, 
Avlio also painted and engraved laniseaiies, wa» 
born at Ziiricb, 1st April 1730. His life Avas spent 
as a bookseller in bis native town, Avliere be nied, 
2d March 1788. In 1754 be tmblisiicd Dajfhnis, a 
conventional bucolic, sentimental, sAveetly insipid, 
lifeless, and unreal. This Avas followed tAvo years 
later by a volume of Idyls and by JuM und Yariko. 
His Tod Abels (tbe Death of Abel), n species of 
idyllic heroic prose poem, wbicb Avas jmblisbed in 
1758, altbougli the fccddc.st of bis Avorks, bad the 
greatest .siici^ess, ami helped to make its aiillioFs 
name knoAvn tbroiigbout Europe. (lessiiePs land- 
scane-pain tings are all in the coni'entional clas.sic 
style. But bis engravings are of real merit ; some 
of them are said to be Avortliy of tbe first inoslei-s. 
Ill 1772 be published a second volnine of Idyls^ and 
a .series of lettci*s on landscape-painting. 
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Gesta Roinanoruiii deeds of the 

Romans’), the title of a collection of short stories 
and le<(en<ls, in the Latin ton^^iie, widely spread 
durin<r the middle hut ot the authorshi)> of 

which little is known save that it took its present 
form most likedy in England about the end of tlie 
13th or the beginning of the 14th century. The 
stones are invariably moralised, and indee<l the 
edifying purpose thnuighout is the sole unifying 
element of the collection. The title is only so far 
descri])tive as the nucleus of the collection consists 
of stories from Roman history, or rather i)ieccs from 
Roman writers, not necessarily of any greater his- 
torical value than that of Amlroclcs and the lion 
from Alibis (lellius. Moralised mystical and re- 
ligious talcs, as wtill as other jiioces, many of ulti- 
mate oriental origin, were afterwards a<lded, and 
upon them edifying conclusions hung but awk- 
wardly, bringing the whole up to about ISO cbai»ters. 
Oesteiiey supposes its origin to have been English : 
the claims to its authorship of the Henedictine 
prior at Paris, Petrus llerchoriiis (died 1362), or of 
a (certain Ilelinandus, may safely be set aside. The 
style and narrativci faculty <lisjdayed (leserve but 
little commendation, but the book has a unique 
interest as at least tlic immediate source of many 
st.iries tiiat have tilled a large, ]dace in literature. 
It is enough to nuMition tin* stories ‘Of Keminine 
Subtlety* ( 120), retold in verse by Hoccleve; ‘Of 
the (.^)ming of the Ih'vil, and <»f tin* Secret tliidg- 
nients of (.bid (80), the story of Parnell's Ifcnnit : 
‘Of WoiiH'ii abo not only betray secrets, but lie 
fciarfully ’ ( Pio the story of the sixty black crows, 
the foundation of Dr Pyrom’s clever poem, I'he 
Thrcr Ji/tfr/,' Croirs ; ‘Of too much Pride, and how 
the Proud are fre((uently com]ielled toemdure some 
notable liumiliation ’ (50), a story of the Emperor 
Jovinian, the same as that of King Robert of Sicily 
as versilied by fiongfellow ; ‘Of tbc Transgressions 
and AVounds of the Soul’ (102), the same as ‘The 
Leech of Folkstone ’ in the /////oA/.v/y// J.iuftinds ; ‘ Of 
Mental Ponstaiiey ’ (172), a version of tlie romance 
of Cliff of WnnricJx; and ‘Of Ingratitude' (‘25), 
and ‘Of ( 'iiiistancy ’ (()6), together supplying the 
groundwork of Ibissetti's poem, T/ie Sinff miif Srnii, 
Tien* also may be biuinl what are substantially tlie 
same stories as (Miaucer’s Man of Lmres 7V//r, and 
Shakesoeare's A7yy«/ Lror and Mcrrhant of Venivv. 
One tale, ‘<.)f the Oame of Sobaoi ’ (166), is a 
Homewhat obscure descriiition of the game of 
chess. The longest story, ‘ Of Temiioral Tribula- 
tion ’ (153), is that of tlie fulveiitures of Apol- 
lonius of Tyre, his wife and daughter, as in 
(lower's Confrssin Aiinnifis, and in l^'rivlrs, 
(lower, however, took it from tin* P/mf/irou (end of 
the. 13th century) of (lodfrey of Viterbo. Enough 
has been said to show tluit great part of the stories 
belong alike in form and substance to the ancient 
storV'Stock of Europe, and hence the Iniok must be 
studied side by side with the romance of JJarlitin, 
and Jonaphaty the Disripliiui Clericidis of Petrus 
Aliihonsus, the Otia. f iiijirriidiit of (lerva.se of Til- 
bury, A'^oragine’s Golden Lvijvnd^ the Spcenliun 
Hidorialc of Vincent of Reauvais, and the medieval 
fables connecteil with the name of vEsop, no less 
than with such works of literary elaboration as the 
Arabian NiijhtSy the Talmud y the FiddiauXy the 
DernineroHy and the Canferburt/ Tales. 

The stories in the Gesta liomanorum arc mostly 
bald and inartistic, seMom if ever relieved by a 
touch of pathos or a gleam of humour, and never 
by any cliance reaching the region of the really 
dramatic ; yet they have a rare littsrary charm of 
their own in their utter iiaVvete and artlessne.s8, as 
well as in the beautiful sinqdicity of their nioralis- 
ations, baseil on a jiiety that questions nothing or 
finds relief in an unfatliomed mysticism. Some of 
the best stories are those that gird at the weaknesses 
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or faults of womeii-^ direction in which monkish 
wit was ever prone to turn. 

The modern form of Jie Gesta liomanorum \iKy 
as has been said, a collection of 181 stories, lir.st 
]>riiitc<l about 1473, but no MS. corresponding 
exactly to which now exists. The first juinted 
edilion was is.siied at Utrecht in 150 chajiters ; the 
second, forming the standard text, within 181 chap- 
ters, at (-’ologne. Although both of these are un- 
dateil, Oesterlcy proves that their publication falls 
between M72 and 1475. An edition in English was 
printed by Wynkyn de AA^orde ( 1510 15 ), from MSS. 
diirering widely from those reproduced in tbc early 
printeil Latin version.^. Desterley divides the 
numerous MSS. into three groups or families : ( 1 ) 
the English grou]), written in Latin, the best repre- 
sentative of which has 102 (‘ba}ilers, of which 72 
are found in the standanl text; (2) tin* group of 
(lerman and Latin AISS. , representeil by an edition 
])rinted in fierman at Augsburg in 14.S0; ami (3) 
a group of MSS. rejire.^ented by the standanl text, 
iiillueiiced by distinct collections of stories, as 
Robert Holkot 's Moral isat tones Pulehru^ in ('sum 
Prauliratoruni and the like. ’I'he striking ili ver- 
sify between the MSS. in Englaml and the 
printeil collections le<l Douce to belir*ve that 
there were two ilistinct collections of stories, one of 
(Jcrimin, the other of English origin. ( )i?sterley's 
conclusion is that this Gesta was originally compiled 
in England, that it passed quickly to the ('ontinent, 
was tiiere altered considerably before being printed, 
and that both the two first juinted editions were 
conijiiletl from s(*v(»ra.l MSS. The secoml (the 
standard) form was the largest, and, reaching Eng- 
land before any of the native AISS. had Im'cii 
printed, became accejited as the standard form for 
the printed text, sjiite of its many divergences 
from the MSS. that still existed. 

An English version by the llcv. O. Swan wa.s jirinteil 
in two volumes in 1S24 ; in a revised form, by W’ynnanl 
Hoojier, in Jiohn's ‘ Antiqmiriun Library,’ in 1^77. Sir 
F. Ai addon edited 77/0 h’ur/ii Eiifidsh Versions o f the Gesta 
liomanorum for tbe Koxburgbe (’lub in 183.8, Mr Sidney J. 
IL Horrtago for the Early English ’IVxt Society in 1870. 
(.•ritical editions of the Latin text have been edited by 
A. Keller (Stuttgart, 1842', ami 1!. Oesterley (llerlin, 
1872), the last with a masterly introduction. See also the 
Dissertation in Warton’s liistorif of Eutjlish Poet r it, and 
in vol. ii. of Douce’s IKustratinns of Sliukes/jea rt ; but 
these must not now he followed imjilicitly. 

Gestation^ the retention of the mammalian 
emliryo in the uterus, 'fhe jx'riod of gestation — 
i.e. bctwt'cii the fi*rlilisatioii of the ovum and the 
extrusion of the fudns -varies greatly, from about 
18 days in the ojmssum ami 30 iii the rahhit 
to about ‘280 in mail and 600 in tbe clejihaiit. 
Robert (’baiiibers in bis Vesfiffcs of Creation eiii- 
I jdia.siseil tbe imjiortaiice of prolonged gestation as 
I a factor of evolution, and it is certain that tbe more 
liglily evolved mammals bave longer ]M»riod> iif 
jircgnaiicy tbaii tbc lower. The size of tbe animal, 
tbe number of ofisjiring at a birth, and tlic degree 
of llieir maturity at birtli bave also to be cousidereil : 
thus, the gestations of eow and sbeej) last about ‘280 
and 150 flays resjiec lively, those of mare and bitch 
about 350 anfl (30 days, those of giralle ami kan- 
garof) about 420 ami 40 flays resjiectively. In tbc 
Mai’supials, where tbe j^ilacental union between 
iimtber and otVsjiring is still uiidevebipetl, tbc birth 
is almost always very jwei'ooious, but in imist cases 
tbe young are stfiwcd away after birth in the exter- 
nal pouch. The lowest mammals— fluckmnle and 
Echiflna are fivijiarfuns. Sec Fdrn s, M.\mmai«s 
PlACK.XT.V, PllIitiNANCV, RKPltODlTTION. 

Gefils a jH'fqile f)f Tliraeiaii extractifui, wlio are 
first menthmod in history as dwelling fui the right 
bank of the. Danube, but wlm in the mifldle of the 
4tb century li.c. crossed that river and settled in 
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Tr;uis\ Ivaniii aiul Wallai'hia.. 1 hey wove oanquereil 
l»v Darius lly>iasi»e'« in ".1,5 Ts.r., aiul tliLMi aoconi- 
muieil liiiii in Iii‘^ <*ain]»ai.uni a^^•unst the Sevthiaiis. 
Ihuli Ali*\:iri'ler the (hvat, in and Lysiinachos, 
in ni.ule attenij't'i t«i siilulue lln'in, hut neither 
\va< Diirin.L: the first half of the 1st 

efiiinn li.e. ihev heeaine ]>o!iiiea!ly nniletl with the 
Dat ian-i. a cooiiate raee wlio ha<l settled in their 
ten iioiies. 'fin* 1 Ieta\ as distinct from the Dacians, 
>ii!“d nitli Detavius a<^uiinst Antony, and ilnrin.i; 
tin' -reater |»art of the 1st century after Christ eon- 1 
tinned to liarass the Koman h\u:ions. In KMi n.c. | 
the l)aeians and Cicl;e were suhtlued hy Trajan, 
their eountry hein.i: added to the emjdre. Snhso- 
<Hn‘ntly the t iota* heeame fused witli the (loths 
who insade<l tlieir lands, and edterwanis 
carried ni.iiiN of them with them in tlieir westward 

ini.uo’a lions. ^ 

Gc'iliseiliaiie (Hel>. gnfli, ‘a winepress/ and 
si’i' itn/i, ‘oil ‘ ), the scene of our Saviour's a^tuiy on 
the ni.uhl hefore his Passion, was asinallfannor 
e**tate al'Mio fof»l of .Mount Olivet, soinewliere on 
the east slope »»f the Kedron valley, and rather more 
than half a mile from the city (»f tierusalein. 
Attache«l to it was a ju^anleii or orohanl, a favourite 
re-ort •)! Christ and his disciples. The place is not 
now exactly known, hut an em-losure with a lew old 
olive trees is pointed out to travellers as the site of 
the ;;arden. 

Gettyslllirs?« eapital of /Vlanis county, IVnn* 
ylvaiiia, Iniilt on several hills, oO miles hy rail 
SSM‘. of Ifarrishiiisf. It c*ontaiiis a Lutheran 
roll j;;e and seminary (1820). Pop. 3o.30. 

Oettxshuri; was the scene of one of the <rre;it 
hat ties tti the civil war, on 2d and IM duly 1S03, 
when Oeneral Mea«le ;;aiiied a hanl-lVm<^li( vieltuy 
over the ( \»iifejlerale Oeneral L(‘(?. Near the town 
tliere are numerous iiioniinieiits eomiueiuoratiii^ in- 
cidents of the haltle ; and in the national eemetcry 
is a naiional monument of granite, 00 feet liijLih. 

or Oki un<;x, Aiin<>m\ a Dutch 
philosopher, one of the iliseiides of Descartfw (cpv. ), 
and a leading exponent of the specnlative <loe- 
iriiie, known as (Jccasionalism. \ <?ry little that is 
authentic is known about his life. He was horn at 
Antwerp in 102.'> ; for twelve years, from 1010, ho 
lectured suecessfiilly at Louvain, was then deposed 
for some reason not .ascertained, and, after living 
at Lev den in great distress, was in lOOd appointed 
professor (»f Pliilosopliy there, hut tlied four years 
later. Mis iile.as are expoumled in hooks entitled 
,S'e/e/v/o//V/, Lni/irn, Ktliini, published in his lifetiiiie, 
and in Annnfaid fU’frrKm nfla at/, ('((rtv.'ili Prinriftia 
( IfiDUiand Mt inith i/sini IV/rt ( I0‘.)1 ), which ajiiie.ared 
ii(U.‘r ids death. The salient point <i£ his teaching is 
an endeav»)ur to exnlain the relations which obtain 
between soul and l»ody, the mutual interaction of 
will di umler stimulus he? ascrihoil U) divine inter- 
vention and preord.ained anang<!iiient. See works 
hy tirimm (Jeua, IST")), IMleiderer (Tiih, 18S2), 
and Samtlehcn ( Halle, ISSO). 

ft genus Uos.acoje, suh order Poten- 
tilleje, distinguished from Potent ilia hy the hanl- 
ene<l hooked styles which erown the j*arpels, so that 
the fruit becomes a l»ur. Two sjieeies are eomiiion 
natives of Hritaiii, fr. iirhn h mn ^ the Woo<l Avens 
or Iferh JJenriet, and f/. rirtih^ Wator Avens, the 
former with erect yellow llowers, and the latter 
\v ith nodding (lowers of a hrowidsh hue. The former 
grows in hedges and thickets, the latter in wert 
iiKNulows and woods, ami sometiimrs even in vetry 
alpine situations. The so called (r. ififf’/'turdiiimM 
usually regarded as a mere hyhrhl of these two 
.sp*rcies. Loth .are aromatic, tonic, and astringent, 
and <»f f)ld repute among herhalisls the nwitstoek 
of the foi iiier w.as formerly gathered in early spring 
to impart its dove-like flavour to ale, ami is still 
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used ill the pre]uiralion of liqucuirs. (if. cnnadmise^ 
the Chocolate Jtoot 
or Hlood Hoot of 

North Amerie.a, \ 

has some rejmla- 
ti<m as a mild 
tonic. 

e y s o r, o r 

(Jkvsik (leel.andio 
‘ to hill s t 
out violently’), is 
the name apjilied 
to enijitive toun- 
tains of .•^te.am and 
hot w.ater met with 
in various ijiiarters 
of the globe, ospe- 
idally m Iceland, 

Nortii America, 

New Zealand, 

TilM‘t, ami the 
Azores. The water 
of these sjudngs is 
often cle.ar and 
linqtid, hut fn*- 
qiieiitly thick, tiir- 
hiil, ami heavily ch.argi'd with mud; examples (if 
the latter have been discovered in Jhirma. The 
mineral substances held in solution in geysers are 
niim«‘roiis ami varied in cduiraeter, including sodium 
chloride, calcium sidphale, sodium sulpliale, cal- 
ciuiii carhonato, maguesium e.arhoiiato, ammoniutii 
carhomite, potassium eldoriile, silica, various .sili- 
eates, siiliduir, ferric oxide, alumiiiium oxide, ear- 
iMude aeiif, I've. Some of these suhstanees. heeoining 
separated from the water hy evaporation, fonn 
hasin-shaped eoiies of sedid matter, from the midst 
of which tin* geyser rises, tiiid in courst* of time 
as.siinie ]iroportioMs of consiihu'.ahle imignitude ; the 
cones are principally of a calcareous t»r siliceous 
character, the latter, known as siliceous sinter or 
gey.sorite, being apparently most conimom It is 
either a eonipaet, dull, sometimes, hut less fre- 
quently, 1 rails! II cent laminated .siihstance, or sliapo- 
less, ]iorous mass, occasional l.v impregnated with 
ferric’ oxide, wliich ]U'oduees a red or pink tinge. 

(Jeysei-s occur only in regions wlujro vtdcaiiic 
.activity has hut lately heeoiue dormant, but is 
not yet altogetlicr extinct, and tho ]>lienomena 
connected with them are conueetcil with siMsinio 
action. Jiiiiisen .and Deseloizeanx h.ave foniiuhited 
a theory expl.ainiiig the phcnoiiien.a, which has met 
with wide accepl.ance and is geneially j»referretl to 
the views liehi hy such authorities as Hischof, 
Slackenzie, Herschel, Von Nidda, and others. 
Sliortly stated, the explanation put forw.ard hy tho 
two former is as follows, founding upon observa- 
tions made at the Gre.at Geyser of I<*eland. In tho 
tube of this geyser, and near the surface, the water 
leiiiperatnre Is 212“ F., increasing dv.wnwarils until 
a degree of lieat is readied vc*r^' far above tho 
boiling point of watm* under ordinaiy atniospheric 
pressure, fliihlity being maintained l»y the weight 
of the column of water aliove. The water in tho 
tube or funnel of the geyser comniiinieates with an 
area directly acted upon by the source of the suh- 
terranetan beat, sueh eoiniiiuniealion being attained 
by means of a lateral eb«ain)>er or [lassage. Far 
<Iown in the funnel steam is generated, wliieli, 
rising immediately into the cooler water above, is 
condensed, bejiting the njiper water until the 
lKiiling-])oint is reached, aiul relieving the pressure 
upon till? lowin’ portions of the greatly heated 
w.ater, which llasiies into steam. This alteration 
passing down the funnel results in closelv following 
explosions of steam, shooting the wliofo contents 
high into the air, and producing the well-known 
outward manifestations associated with geysers. 
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These manifestations are most frequently mot with <le^crilK!(l or notici<]l them in any way. The princi- 
where large masses and thickii(‘sses or rook have pal geysers of this region are known as the ‘ (.Iroat 
undergone extensive crushing, fracture, and emu- CU*y.st‘r’or ‘ Roarer,’ ana the ‘Stroker’ or ‘Churn.’ 
pressiori— which may ac'coinit not only for the siih- The former consists of the usual mound of siliceous 
torrancan heat, hut also for the presence of the iiiorusiatiims, almost circular and about 40 feet in 
underground passages apparently necessary for the ludght, the lop forming a basin nieasiiring .Vi feet 
[irndnction of a geyser. by GO feet, lined with a pure white siliceons coatiiig 

'Pile geysers of the Yellowstone legion are prob- . of ctnisidcrable hardness. A tube, 74 feet in 
ably the most pictiires(|ne and wonderful in the length, eommnnicates with the interior of the 
woi Id : on the Firebolc River alone, within an area ' geyser, the upner opening being in the centre 
of 30 sr(. ni., tJiere are |)iobably 50 geysers, throw- I of the basin. There can be no doubt tliat the 
ing columns of water to a height of from 50 ti> ‘i(H) ’ geyser has itself built up the tube ami moiiml — 
feet, while smaller jets rise occasionally to ‘2.50 feet. | a work, aciMuding to candul calculations aiiil ex- 
Tlie ‘Old Failliful’ geyser, in this region, tliiiiws | }»erimcnls nmlertaken on the spot in JS59by (.'oni* 
up a e,ol limn of water G feet in diameter to a height j mamler Forlics, which must nave occnjdcd over 
of 100 to 150 feet, at intervals of .about an hoiir. ; eleven ctmtiiricss. i*iobably the best account of 
Near the north entrance to the National Park, : this geyser is that of llciulerstm, who visilcil the 
also, are the hot springs of the (hinliner River; I district in ISl-J. The ‘ChnriC lias an irregular 
here the ‘ While Aiountain,’ built np of terraoes j opening, not more than ciglit feet N*ide, the tube 
of white calcareous deposits, rises to a eoiishlerahle ; decreasing in Avidtli as it ilcscends, pi*rmitliiig one 
heiglit, with a diaim'ter of 1.50 yards at the top. | to hwdv <l<i\\n upon the boiling Wfiter ‘20 fe.(4 below 
The terraces are of varying >\idtli, measuring from without much daimer to the observer. If the 
a f(iw inches to many feet, and are s<‘paratc<l one ' milice he tt‘mporaiily i‘hoked l»y tlinn^ng in turf 

the water will soon hurst through, rising GO 
feet into the air, carrying the ohf-triu'tion along 
witli it, and diflusing dense clomls of steam in 
all directions. 

The gcNsers of New Zealand attained celeb- 
rity prim*i)>al1y on .account of tlie hcauiifnl 
terraces associated >\iih them, and have ol’lcii 
been described and fi^oiied. rnfortunalely, 
volcanic activity manifested itself thnmghont 
tl region in .June ItSNG, resulliim in much 
loss of life and propertv. and in the destruc- 
tion of the terraces. The basins eoiiiicctcd 
with tJicse gcVMM’s, catching the overilow of 
water, are, like those of the Velhiwslone 
region, largely ns(Ml by bathers, ami are mm*h 
resorteil to by invalids. Fronde and Mart in 
may he consul led for descriptions of typical 
New Zealand geysers. See Minkual Watkiis, 
tifroiw, Ai'ut’st Fimkiuik’H, a (oTman 
historian, was horn at C5ilw, in the lllaek 
Forest, .5lh March 1SG3. He studied theology 
at Tubingen, next lived at Jainsanne, (.h‘nev,*i, 
and Rome, l>eeomiiig on his return in 18‘2S a 
liCfHtvHt at Tubingen, ami in l8.*K) lihrariaii 
at Stuttgart. He now gave himself with much 
zea! to historical studies, of wliieli the liist 
fruit was his iVaVo tout div J U(tisrli-Ah\ramll’ 
rittisrhe 'J'In'u>inpJtir (1S,31 ), followed by ftusfrtr 
1S35), a work which aimeil at hiiiigiiig 
into prominence the political rather than the 
religious role of the great Swedish king. His 
(ifsrhtrhtc i{i.s Urrhri-sivHfIt huin ( lS38) was called 
forth by the p-eater work of Strauss. In his 
Ailijrnirhic Ktrr/tcHur.srhirhfc ( 1841 - Iti), cfuning 
<lown to J.305, he first spoke out his admiration 
for the polity of the Roman Clinreh. Soon 
after lie was calleil to the chair of History at 
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from another by small dills of from 6 inches to 10 
or 1*2 feet in height. From the top of the inoiiml 
water is eontinnally trickling down over these 
rocks and terraces, the precipitate left behind ever 
slowly adding to the hulk of the cone. A.s the 
streams fall from terivace to terrace they are received 
into several natural basins, ami, as the water gradu- 
ally cools as it nears the bottom, bathers are enabled 
to choose almost any temperature of water, ami 
tliese natural baths are largely taken advantage of. 
See Yellowstonk. 

The geysers of Iceland are situated within sight 
of Mount Hekla, 16 miles north of Skalliolt, and 
ai*e the hottest springs in Eurone, as well as th 
best known in the world. Norwegian writers 
of the l‘2tli eeutury noted their presence, hut it 
was neoi’ly 600 yeai*s later before native authors 


Freiburg, and in 1848 he was sent to the 
I Frankfort parliament, where he was one of the 
imist tleeided a<lherents of the party called the 
I fu'o{Mifcutsr/n'n^ the fanatical o]>ponenls of l*rii>si.'i. 
j He formally went over to Koine in 18.5.3, and 
thereafter was distinguished by his large share 
of the intolerance of the convert, all hough all 
I the while he was never a dogmatically satisfactory 
j r.atliolie. He died at C’arlshad, duly 6, 1861. 

I IJis most important other works were (ffuc/uWtte 
i&r Knroliiujcr (1848) and PapHt iiinjorius I//. 
(18.50-Gl). All Ills works arc learneil, often per- 
versely so; Ids eoncliisious are too often more 
I ingenious than sound. 

<»1inclaiiies« See Gadames. 

Gliara the name sometimes given to the 
united stream formed by the junction of the Sutlej 
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ainl the llejis, from Kinlrisa to *tlie janethm with 
the Cluiniib, when it l>eeoiues known as the I'anjiuui. 
The (listanet? between the two points of eoiilluenoe 
is about you miles. 

filiasrl* <»»' Ghazel. a favourite form of lyrical 
poetry amon*; the Turks ami IVrsians, which may 
l>e eitluM- erotic and bacelianalian, or allej^oriea! and 
mystical. 

Glisits, or (iHAt'Ts ( in Kn;^Ush, ‘^ates, ptisses, or 
landinj^-slairs ’), Eastekn and Wkstekn, two eon* j 
ver*;in<' ranges of mountains, which run parallel ' 
with the east and west coasts (»f southern India, j 
and meet at an an^le near (’ape (’omorin. ( 1 ) The 
Kastern (Jhats commence in the vici/iity of Dalasor, ^ 
a little nortli of the Mahanadi, and run throii;jh 
Mailras, with an avera^^e hei;,djr t>f feet, for the 
most part at a distance of frtim .50 to 1.50 miles fiiun 
the coast. Tln*y are nowhere a watershed tin any 
considerable scale, bciuLj penetrated and crosseil 
hy nearly all the draina;re of the interior. (2) The 
Westerti (Jh.its stretcli frtim the valh‘y of the 
Tapti, in doout the same latitude as iialasor, to 
their junction with the kindred ridge, and on to 
Cape Comorin itself. Tlnmgh th<‘y are generally 
far more continuous and distinct than the Eastern 
( Units, yet they are sharply divided by the gaji of 
Palgluit— the northern section measuring SOO miles 
in length, and the southern ‘2(M). 'Pheir general , 
elevation varies from about 3(K)0 feet to unwards 
of 70<H); the peak of Dodabetta, in the S'ilgiri 
hills, is STtitl teet above sea-level. The o]inosite | 
fac(*s of tliese mountains dilVer v<*ry remarkably 
from ejich other. Tiandward, thme is a gradual 
slojie to the tableland of the Deccan ; seaward, 
almost nerpemlieular precipice^, speaking gener- 
ally, sink at once nejiily t<i the level of the sea, 
with only a comparatively narrow strip between 
them ainl the shore. This jieculiarity, along 
witli the heaxy rainfall brought by the south-xvest 
monsoon, c.iuses, more particularly t<ix\ards the 
south, that .singular t<*aturc of the country Mhicli 
is known as the •backwaters' (see Co(’HIN). The 
Western (ihats are a watershed, for not a single 
stream of any magnitude linds its way through 
them. Their vast juimeval forests <Usp];iy some 
of ilie most niagnilic<*ut scenery in India, ;ind 
^npldy abundance of tlie liiiest timber. In the 
.south tliere is a railwiiy from IJcypur to Madras, 
iinding a comji.arativcly (*a>y access i<i the inlen<ir . 
liy the Talghiit valley. In the* !inrlh, near llomhay, 
two iJiilways seah* the ])reci]iitous fa.ee «if the 
Wcsi.-rn (dials. ( tf these the line nji the tremend- ! 
ous raxine jif tlie llhor Cliat, 40 miles SE. of l5om- 
b.ax'. i-’ Higardeil as one of the go’f*,'itest engineering 
feats ever aeronijilished in India. railxvay 

n.scs hy ;i lift of 1.5/, miles to fi height of 18*11 feet, 
txx’isting round tin; mount. aiiis on mirroxv lodges, 
that are iiften luilf embaiiUment, or that rest on 
high vaulted arebes, and p.Ms-iug through tunnels 
that aggregate ‘2.53.5 yards. Be>ides 8 viaducts 
tiiere are IS bridge.'' ;ind .5S culverts, and the aver- 
age gradient is 1 in is. 

The name (»If.XTs is also applii-d to the lligbts 
of stcjiss, xvlielher intended a.s landing-places or as 
bathing-stairs, xvhich line the river-baiiKs in toxviis 
and place.s of ]>ilgrimage in norlbern and central 
Irnlia. Mo.st great rivers, and es]ii?cially the 
(iariges, po.sKe.s.s many gli.its ; but they are also 
Imiir on the margins of lakes, a.« .at I’lislikar and 
Sag.'ir, or even of tanks. 'I’he uniformity of the 
ioilg lines of steps is often broken by shrines or 
teii7p]e.s, built eitlier close to the xvater’s edge or 
.at the top ; and on tlie.se .st<*us are eoncentrated 
the p.'isliine.s of the i<ller, the duties of the devout, 
and much of the necessary intercourse of bnsines.s. 
Tin* ghats of Eemires (f|.v.), Hardwar, Eanliarpiir, 
and of Malieswar, outlie Nerhudda, are iiote\x’<»rtIiy 


either for their number or beauty ; while Cawnpore, 
Sadiillapui', tlie ruined city of (laur, and other 
places pos.sess noted * burning gluUs ’ for purjioses 
of cremation. See also Fergusson’s Handbook of 
Arc/a‘to‘tnn\ 

l«liazali« A nr Mohammed al-, known in the 
West as Aloazkl, a Moslem tlie<ilogian xvlio, in 
the. Util century, struck a .serious bloxv at the 
sidiolastic iiliilosophy of the Arabians. Horn at 
'Ins in Kliorasan in 10.58, be studied in hi 
natal city and at Nishapur, being esjiecially nur- 
tured on the ]irineiples of Sutisni (<|.v.). When 
thirty -three years old be was a])])ointed by the 
grand-vizier of Hagdail to a chair of pliilosojiliy 
in the university of that city. Jbit four years later 
he s<‘t ofifor Mecca; then spent ten years haduring 
at Damascus: and linallv xvont on to Jerusalem 
and Ale.xandria, where also he taught xvilli signal 
success. In the end, hoxvever, be returned to 'I’ns, 
xvbere be founded a Sntie college and deilicaled the 
remainder of bi.< life, until 1111, the year of bis 
death, to religions and philosophic contemplation. 
The mor't notable of bis numerous xvorks are 
Opinions of the Philosophers and Tendcneies of the. 
Philosophers, this latter virtually an inlroduction 
to the more famous fh’sfnirfion of the J^hilosojthers, 
in xvbicli lie challenges the methods and conclusions 
of the current scholasticism of Arahiaii ]>hilosoj)hy. 
He also wriite a commentary on the ninety-nine 
names of (lod, several ethical treatises, ami various 
otlier xx'orks on religion and philosophy. Several 
of his xvorks liaxe never yet beini pnhlished. 

lirlia/.iaImfK tnwn and imp<irtant railxx'ay 
junction in M(*ernl district, North-xvest I*rovince.s 
iif India, *28 miles SW. of Meenit, xvith barracks, 
and a coiisidmabh* trade in grain, hides, and 
leather. INiji. 10.0,50. 

liiliaizilMir* a city of India, capital of a district 
of the sfime mime in the North-xvest Frovinees, 
stands on tin* left hank of the (iango.s, 44 inile.s 
NE. of Henarcs. The citv, xvhich stretches along 
the (l.anges for about 2 miles, contains the ruins of 
tlie Falju'c of Forty Filhirs, am] a marble statue 
by Flaxnian to Lord (.’oriixvallis, xxdio died liere in 
1.80.5. Chazipnr is the lieaihjiiarters of the Clovern- 
nient Djiiiim Department for the North xvest IVo- 
viiices. all tin? o]iinm from thesi? provinces heing 
maiiufiictnred here, and there is some trade in 
sugar, lohacco, ro^^e-xx’aier, and eoarsii long-cloth. 
Poj). (1901) 39,180. 'Ihe disfriet, of xvhich Ghazi- 
pur 1 .*^ the administrative headc|iiarters, has an 
area of 1402 sq. in., ami a pop. of 914,148. 

Iiliazili (also sjielt (ihizni and (rhn::jice)t a 
' forlitied loxvn of Afghanistan, stands beloxv a spur 
of a rang** of hills, at .an eli*vation of 7729 feet, 

‘ 81 iiiih*s SW. of Kabul, on the ?*o,'i.d to Kandahar 
I and at the* lie.ad of the Gomal route to India. It 
is a jilace of eonsi*lerable eommereial iiiqiort- 
! aiiee. 'J’lie climate is cold, snoxv often lying for 
I Hire*? monlhs in the year. Nevertlieless, xvlieat, 
j barley, and madiler are groxvn in the vicinity. Its 
I pfipuiation is e-^timated at .about 10, (MM). From tlie 
^ loth to the 12lh century Ghazni xvas the cajdtal of 
the <*njpire of tlie (diazncvids (see below) ; it then 
fell into the Iiaiids of the sultan of GhCir, and 
enjoyed a second period of s]>lendour. Having 
shortly afterxvanls been captured by the Mongols, 
it rapiilly fell into decay. It remainod, however, 
siibje<*t to the <l(*.scomlants *if llab<*r, the Mongol 
rulers of Delhi and Agra, d<»wn to 1738, xvlieii it 
was taken by Nadir Shah of Persia, ami at his 
*leath xvas incorporated in the. kitij^dom of Af|^haiii- 
stall. During the 19th century it ligurcd in the 
Jh'itish xvais against the Afgliaiis, liaving been 
st«»rmc<l by Lord Keane in 18.*I9, and again in 1842 
by the Afghans, but retaken the same year bj' 
General Nutt. In the neighbourhood of Ghazni 
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there are several ruins and nionutnents of its 
foriiier greatness, sucii as the tonih of Mahtnud, 
Mahiiiiid's dam in the (iliaziii lliver, numerous 
ruindieaps iiortli-easb of the town, and many 
Moliammedaii shrines. The eelebrated gates ilf 
Somnatli (q.v.) were kept at Ghazni from 1024 to 
1842. 

Ghazncvki JJt/nast^. — About the middle of the 
loth century a lieutenant of the Samanhl ruler of 
Bokhara seized upon Ghazni, and, <lying in 077, 
left it to his son-in-law, Seimktagiii, who dur- 
ing a reign of twenty years exUmded his sway 
over all modern Afghanistan and the Punjab. 
But it was under his son Mahuiml (007- UKIO) that 
tlie Ghaznevids reached their highest ])oint of 
splendour and renown. This prince rept'atedly 
invaded Imlia, and carried his cmwiuering arms <as 
far as Kurdistan and tlie Caspian on the west 
an<l to Samarkand on the mirth. Ife was the 
first monarch in Asia to assume tlie title of sultan, 
liis descemlants had a keen struggle to maintain 
themsiilves against the Seljuks, who had scizeil 
upon Khorasan, Balkh, Kharezni, and Irak dur- 
ing the reign of Mahmud's son Maraud (1().*W)- 
42), and against their jealous rivals the princ<\s of 
(4hfir (<|.v.).t, Bahrain Shah, ruler of Ghazni from 
1118 to lli)2, was at length driven from hiscaidtal 
by the latter, and retired to the Puniab. 'niere 
his grandson, Khosrau Malck, the last of the 
dynasty, made Lahore his capital. This town was, 
however, taken by the nriiice of GhAr in 11 SO, and 
with this the Gliaziievid dynasty came to an end. 

liillCC {G/u)^ a kind of clarific<l hiittcr use«l in 
many parts of India, and generally nrei»ared from 
the milk of bulValoes. The fresh milk is boiled for 
an hour or more; it is then allowed to cool, ami 
a little curdhsl milk, called dhye, is added to pro- 
mote coagulation. 'I'lie ciirdhMl mass is churned 
for half an hour; some hot water is then added, 
and the churning contiiiiKMl for another balf hour, 
when the butter forms. NVlieii the butter begins 
to become ranci«l, which is usually the case after 
a few days, it is boiled till all the water contaiin.Ml | 
in it is e.xpelled, and a little <lhye and salt,’ or | 
betel-leaf, is added ; after which it is put int»» | 
closed pots to be kej)t for use. It is used to an | 
enormous extent by the natives of many tiarts of i 
India, but is .seldom relished by Kuropeans. 

Glioeh a colony for the insane, in Belgium, 
2(i miles KSK. of .Xiitwerp by rail. It is an oasis 
in a (h?sert, a village ami eomiiiunc (20 miles in 
circumferene.e) in a eomparativtdy fertile spot, 
inhabited ami cultivated by l.*l,0tK) peasants, in the 
midst of an extensive sandy waste, ealleil the 
C'ampine (see Bi:L(;irM). Ilere in SOO a.d. St 
Dymphiia, an Irish prince.s.s, is .said to hav<» be(*n 
beheailed by her father, for resistance to his im*es- 
tuous passion. Pilgrims, the sick, the s<»rrowful, 
ami the insane, visitecl the shrine of (he ('liristiaii 
virgin ; the last were restoreil to sanity ami serenity. 
About BWK) insane persons are lodged with the 
citizens of this community, and are eoiitvolled and 
emnloyed by them, ami this without reeoui-se to 
walls or other asylum ajq»lianees, and with little 
coercion of any kind. 'J ue quieder suirerci*s reside 
gemsrally one in each family in the village, the more 
excited in separate farmhouses at some distance on 
the coniines of the commune, while those requiring 
medical treatment are temporarily accommodated 
in the infirmary in Gheol. The suiqKirt of the 
patients is in most cases guarantiMMl by the state. 
See works in French on Gheel and the ‘Gheel 
system’ by Duval (1807) and Peeters (1870). 

lahcilt ( Flcm. and Gcr. 6V/<L Fr. forW), a 
city of Belgium, ca]»ital of the ]>rovince of Fast 
Flanders, is situated at the continence <jf the Lvs 
And tlie Scheldt, 34 miles by rail XW. of Brussels. 


It is divided by canals into 26 islands, connected 
by 270 bridges, and is encompassed with gardens 
and meadows, while tiie former walls have been 
converted into pl(*a.saiit ]>romenades. It is in 
general well built ; but in the older part it still 
retains several quaint and ]iicturesque houses. 
Among the chief building.s are the cathedral of St 
Bavoii, of the l.'lth ami I4th centuries, counted 
amoiig.st the fiiie.sL ehurche.s of the country, and 
containing the ‘ Adoration of the Lamb,' ’Ijy the 
brothers Van Kyck ; the belfry-tow'er ( 1183 1339), 
280 feet high, or 375 with the iron spire of 1855; 
the new' eitadel (1822 30) ; the hotel-de-ville (1480- 
1628), one of the most Ihuid specimens of llam- 
hoyant Gothic in Belgium ; the Pahais d(*. Justice 
(1835-43), w’itli a peristyle of tlie Corinthian order; 
the university (1810), the Begiiinage (q.v.), and the 
Academy of Painting. The cotton, woollen, and 
linen inanufactures arc the chief industries. 
Lc*ather, lacc', and sugar are also manufactured, 
and there are foundries, machine- works, breweries, 
i^cc. Speeiallv noteworthy is the llo|jjcnlture of 
Ghent. By tlie ( Jreat ('anal, which Hows into the 
Scheldt, (llient is united with the sea, and it can 
receive into its docks vessels draw'ing 17 feet c»f 
water. The harbour is capable of bolding 400 
ves.scls, new docks having been opened in 1881. 
Ghent is very rich in charitable and public institu- 
tions. With the iinivei>ity are united a school for 
civil engim^ers, aiiotlier for arts and sciences, and 
the former town-library. Pop. (1840) 102,977 ; 
(1891 ) 150,223 ; (1901 ) 100,133. 

Ghent, whose nalroii-saiiii, the soldier- monk 
Bavon, is said to liave died in 055, w’as cmtainly 
a pimperoiis city in the, time of the ^lerovingian 
FraiiLs. In 1007 it was given by the eni]»eror to 
(.'ount Baldw in I \'. In the 12th century it was made 
the ca|dtal of Flaiidcis. And under the counts 
it continued to prosjx'r and incrca.se, uiitil, in the 
14th century, it was able to .semi 80,000 men into 
the field, and to withstand, single-liaiided, the 
lower of the count backed up by the king of 
^’rance. 4’he wealth of the citizens of Ghent, and 
the uniisnal measure of lihcrt^V which they enjoyed, 
encouraged them to resist with arms any attempt 
to infringe upon their peculiar rights and iui\ilcges. 
This jealous and turbulent spirit is exemplified in 
the famous insiinvction of Jacob van Artevelde 
(fpv. ), and other instances. John of (iaunt, i.e. 
Ghent, was born here in 1.340. For many years the 
city iimiiilaiiicd a vigorous resisiance against the 
Dukes of Burgundy; and having rebelled against 
(.’liarlcs their successor, in 1540 it was deprived 
of its privileges, h'rom this time the town licgaii 
to decay, and under Philip II. the Im|uisitioii 
struck a ycl deadlier blow at its well-being. In 
the various wars of which the Xctherhiiids has been 
the battle ground, (iheiit lias sufiered severely, ami 
lias been iVcouciitly taken, c.specially in the IStli 
century. Falling into the liarnls of the. Freiicli al 
the Bcvoliilion, it was made the capital of the 
department of the Scheldt, till its incorporation in 
the kingdom of the Nctlierlands in 1814, in wbicli 
year was .Mgiied the peace of (Jheiit between Britain 
and .\meriea. In 1830 it fell to Belgium. See 
Fi.anjikh.s ; also \’aii Diiyse, Uamfy Dionmm'ufttl cf 
/HffoiYsfjtfv ( Brus.scl.s, 1886). 

<iflicrarde.M*ii. See U oom no. 

liilKdto ( Ital.). the* Jews’ quarter in Italian 
eities, to whieh they useil to be strictly confined. 
The ghetto of Komc, instituted iii 1556 by Pope 
Paul IV., was removed in 1SS5 ami following years, 
its ileiiiolition having been rendered necessary by 
the new Tiber embankment. The term is also 
employed to indicate the Jews' quarteis in aiiN 
city. SccJew.s. 

Glii. See Ghee. 
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Crliibelliiies. 8t*c* iii'klphA. 

Glllberfb LdKKNi^o, :iii Italian i^oklsfuith, | 

br«mzi.‘-v*a''tor, ami si*ul])lnr, >vius born at Kloreiu-o 
alamt loTS. Ill* was ai»i>ii*ntnM*il to his stepfather, 
a skilful ^•>likiuiili, ami also ae<|iiiie(l dexterity in 
drawin;^-. paiiilinx, and nn^deIIiIl^^ In J4(M) he 
c'xeciitod a iiohh' freseu in the jialazzo of l*andolfo 
Malale-'ta at Kimini. AloiijLr witli other artists, he 
wa^ next eliosen ( 1401 ) hy the Florentine ;^uild of 
in*’r<-liaiits to coni[»ete lor the exeeutioii of a ^ate 
in luoiize, to inatehthal exeeult‘d hy Andrea l*isano | 
in tlie baptistery in The su])jeet of the 

df'i;;!! was ‘ 'riie Sacritiee of Tsjiju*/ in be exeeiited 
in bas-relief as a inndel inr one of the panels. Tlie 
judges seleete<l (iliiberli's desi-n, bolii on aeemint 
<*f tlie art ami beauty of its eoneeiU ion and tin* 
ilelii-ary and skill of its exet-ulion. \\ lien (Jliii'erli 
'lad e<>niph‘teiK' tiii" .liieai work il4‘J4)his fellow- 
iii/en> enlrusteij him with the I'Semuion of another 
,.ile, to eiiinlate the two already adorning' the 
i ;i I't i-teiy. 'I’his seeond uati*, linished in 14.V2» eon- 
tain*' ten l^•Iiefs on a lai;;:er seah*, tin* stihjeets in 
thi- e.i'e also heinir wholly bihiie.il. The min^'led 
.uraee ami liiamletir of the^e compositions isheyoml 
all prai-'O *, tlioiinh hi> treat nieiit of has-relief has 
h..'«*!i eiindeiiined a> wioie^ in nrineiple. On the two 
jrate- lie <pent lifty years of ino-'l ]»atieiit lahour. 
Not the least of (ihiherti's merits was the success 
tliat attended his ellorts to hrcjik down the emi- 
veiiiionalisiii that hefore his day ham])ered tin* free 
de\ eloi»meiit of seulptnral art. Amoii;jr his other 
works may he nientioiie<l the sepuleliral jnomi- 
m ell Is of Dali in Santa Maria Novella, and of the 
Alhi/zi in Santa Croce at Florence, exeeuteil ahoiit 
1127: a hronze relief in the Duonio, repres<‘iilitie‘ 
St Zi‘nol»ius hrin.i,dn;' a ilead child to life (Itlbi: 
and hetween 1114 and 1422 bronze statues of »St 
.loliri the llaptist, St .Matthew, and St Stephen | 
for the ehurcli of (.)r San Michele, tlhiherti <lic ’ 
at Florence, 1st Decemher 1 I.V). Sc'e l*erkins 


(1871), and an article in ^Scribner's Magazine for 
Deeoinher 1878. 

Gliilaii't a province of Persia, the western por- 
tion of the narrow strip of country lyiiijj: between 
tile F.lhurz ran^'c ami the Casnian Seti, is sejiarateil 
from Itnssian Caucasia on tlie north-w’csi hy the 
river Astara. Area, 4201 sq. in. Owin»r to the 
lowness of the hind, the province is subject to 
frequent inundations, and duriri;^ {ijreat part of 
the year is little better than a swamp. There are 
dense forests, cbiellv of oaks, mayiles, ashes, limes, 
live., and a tropical luxuriance of vcj^et at ion. Ex- 
tensive idantations of fruit and mulberry tret^ 
are <.'rown, these last for the luodnction of silk, 
'file soil is extremely fertile, hearing barley, wheat, 
fruits, ami ;^oeat qlianlities of rice. Animal life 
is ahiimlant. The lisheries in the Caspian are very 
]»rodnetive. The pojmlation, fstimateil at to 

2oO,(KM>, are principally of Iranian descent, iuin;j:leil 
with Kurdish and Turkic iinmijUMants, and nearly 
0.11 arc Sliiite INlohammedans. 'riie climate is 
moist, eh.an^eable, and nnheallhy. Storms arc 
Very iioh*nt. 

Iiillilxais« an Afghan tribe. See AFiiliAM.sTAN. 

Gliirlaiida.io. DoMKNit n (‘i nuAnr. niek- 
naiiied 11 (ihirhimhijo ( ‘ the ;<arhiml -maker'), Italian 
painter of (he early Florentim* si-hooi, wa^ horn in 
I ]44‘.^ at Florence. As a youth he was ajtjirentieed to 
I a goldsmith, probably his failier, the maker of tiietal 
j garlands; and it was not until his thirty-lirst year 
I that he became known as a ]>aiMter. lie. jiaiiited 
I prim*i[*ally fre.scoes, and in hi.s native «*ity. The 
! ehnreh of Ognisanti there contains from his hand a 
St Jerome ami a Last Supjier ( 14S()); the Palazzo 
; Veecliio, the Apotheosis of St /<*noluiis ( 1481 S.'j ) ; 
the ehnreh of S. Trinit.'i, six subjects from the 
life of St Francis (14So) and an aJlar-i>ieee, the 
‘Adoration of the Sheph(‘rds ’ ( now' in the Floren- 
tine Academy); the choir of S. Maria Novella, a 
sene illustrating the lives of tlie N'irgin and the 


Uftib* rti rf .son lirff/c ( Pari'-, Issj). 

Glilkn. llKi.Kxx, Pi i nce-s Kelt zolf - M assaKky , 
hf.'ttcr known hy her litt‘rary psciidonym of Jhtrtt 
tl'lsfi'tn, w'as a daugliter of Ihiiice Michael tdiika, 
w.i- a niece of tw o hospoilar.-. of U'allaciiia, and wa'- 
horn at ihichare.-t, 22d January bS2l). 'I'he family 
from wliii-h she was ilescemled was Aliianiati in 
origin, and from the lime of Ceorge ( Ihika, hos[M»- 
<lar of Wallachi.i in KMJO, gave many princes and 
emim.Til men to the princii>alities ( see Hot mama t. 
Profoundly in>lrncicd in the classics under the 
care of (leorge Pappado^ionlo*^, the princess added 
to lier acquircmciit-4 liy travel-* tliroiigh Oermaiiy, 
Franco, and Italy an extensive knowledge 
iiiodern languages and literature. At lifteon she 
comijionced a tran-laiiou of the Hind into Ceriiiari, 
and not long after wrote several pieces for (In 
theatre. <hi her niihaojiy iiiariiage in 1840 with 
Prim*e Kolt.zoll-.Mas--alsky she ae«*oni]»aiiied Jier 
husband to the. court of St Petersburg; but from 
l8.Vi r-bc resi<h.*d mainly at Floreni-e, w here she died, 
22d Niivember 1S8S. Her tir,.,t important work, 
IjU C/V Mttna.stifinr duns f' Kglisr i)rif'}dtdCy was 
published in 18.V>. Hi her works were: La Suisse 
Aib'niHmie (18od): L>'s Frmnn's vn ///‘/rnt ( ; 
F.i't'in'sluns cn lionnufir. (IStnl): A nx Ihn'ds des 
Lars Jlt'J ridignes (1804); 7^ v J-'nnines^ pur vne 
tern Hie (I8G4); (.lU AUtuiti-si in Jliinieniu ; Sturiu 
dri Frinripi Oluka (187J) ; Ao I^uislr, des ( dtutnuns 
^ 187*D. ‘She W’l'ote niueh for the lire nr drs J)rn.r 
Mondes and other journals and magazines of 
Fiance, llaU', Jielgium, and Switzerland; ami her 
writings on Albanian literature stirred up a iiot- 
;«bh* literary and national movement amongst the 
Albanian-. She was made* a imunher of several 
icarmsl soeieties, and an honorary eiti/z*ii of the 
Creek kiiigiloni. See Ccochetti, Dora d'lshia 


l»5i]di-t (1 IfKJ). lietween 14S2 ami 1481 he painted 
fi»r Pope Sixtus IV., in the Sistine Chain*! at 
Home, the excellent fresco ‘ Chri.st calling l*etei* 
and .\mlrew',’ ami about the same time two 

i »ieiures in the chniiel of St Fina at San Ciniignauix 
Jesides these he al.-o executed some easel picture.s 
of great merit, as ‘Adoration of the Magi’(14SS), 
in the ehnreh of the Iniioeenti at Florence; the 
* Vi-ilatioii of the Virgin ’ ( I4tM ), in the Louvn? ; 
the ‘ Adoration of the Virgin hy the Saints,' in the 
rnizi at Florence; and ‘Chri.st in (ilory,’ at Vol- 
terra. All these are painted in leniin*ra, and .are 
not free from a certain liardiiess of outline ami of 
eohiur. Ills frescoes siio g<*nerally cIia.ract(‘risoil 
by excellent eompo.sition, good know leilge of per- 
.s]»ective, strength in the outlines, exeejit in tlie 
ease of feet and hands, .ami propriety of expression, 
hut often show .a tendency to crudeness in colouring, 
(rhirlaiidajo in.iugurated at Florence the pnictice 
of introducing into his sticred pietiocH portraits of 
his contemjioraries; and the same fondiie.s.s for local 
colour is freipiently discernible in his lamlscape 
backgrounds. H(i also executeil mosaics, that of 
the ‘Annunciation’ in the eathedr.'il of Florence 
being esiiecially celebrated. JIcj died .at Florence, 
I Hit January 1404. Michel Angelo was for a time 

one of his piipits. 

His son liiMoi.ro (I48J-1J01) w'as .a jifiinter of 
eoiisideriihle merit, W'ho.se best picture.s are those 
which show' the inlluence of Fra ilartolommeo and 
Unphael, such as two scenes from the ‘ Life of 8t 
/eiHibiiis’ (in thelTlizi), ‘ Ascension of the Virgin* 
(at Prato), and * Adoration of the Shexdierds ’ ( 1510, 
at Pesth). 

€j||ii/.cll. See Gizkii. 

Gliiznl. See Ohaz.m. 

Glioorkhas. See ( Jookkhas. 
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Ghost-mo til {Hcpialus humuH), a s])ecie» of j 
motli very coiiiiiioti in many partn of Britain^ of 
which the caterpillar, popularly known fis the 
‘ Otter,’ often connuits "reat ravages in hop ganlens, 
devouring the roots of the plants. It feeds also 
on the roots of the nettle, burdock, and some 
other plants. The moth belongs to a small family 
(Ilepialidie), often popularly called Swifts from 



(j! host moth {Tfrpittfns hnniiili ) : 
tMUTi'illar (a) aii<l cliryHalis {h). 


their ra]»id lliglit. The anteniuv. are short, the 
wings long and narrow, the entire size alMuit two 
inches jkto.ss. 'JMui male is entirely of a satiny j 
while colour above, and the female yellowish and | 
reddish with darker markings ; Ixnli sexes are i 
Iwown on the umler side. They are to be .seen ! 
Hying about in the twilight, generally over lawns 
and pastures, not unfrcipiently in clnirehyards. 
From this circumstance, ami from the >vhite 
colour of th(' males and their sudden disapj>earanee 
in the imperfect light on their folding their wings 
or rising above the level of the siiectator's eye (so j 
that the lirowii jiart is turned towards him), they 
derive their name. The catci’iiillar, which is some- 
times two inches long, is yellowish- white, with 
scattereil hairs. It spins a large cylindrical cocoon j 
among tlie roots on which it has been feeding, ami ' 
then becomes a chrysalis. Two other common I 
species of generally similar habit arc //. hip td inns \ 
and 11. hct-tus. 

Ghosts. See A prAniTiONs, II auntki> llorsKs. 
Ghoul. Sec A'ampiiik. 

Ghhi% or (liiOKK, a mountainous <listrict of 
western Afghanistan, lying south-east from Herat 
and north-west from Kandahar. Itoiighly sp(^ak- ! 
ing, it coincides with the ancient l*ann»aniisus and 
the mcdie.val ( Iharsliistan. It is a n?gion, however, 
about >vhich next to nothing is known, except that 
it is inhabited l>v Hazaras and Kimak.s, and since 
1845 has been include<l in the territory of Herat. 

Gnu III, a dynasty of princes who had the seat 
of their empire in the country of Ghhr, and ruled 
over I’ersia, Afgluinistan, northern Hindustan, and 
Transoxiana. We lirst read of Ghftr in connection 
with Mahmud of Ghazni and his son Masaud, the 
latter of whom subjugated the region in 10*20. AIh)u1 
a century later Malik Izzuddin made himself ruler 
of all the Glihr coiintry. His son, Alauddin 
Jahansoz (the Burner )," fell upon Ghp.ni, and 
took it and burned it to the ground. This prince s 
nephews, Ghiyas.suddin and Muiziiddin, estahlisheil 
their power iii Khenasan and Ghazni. The latter, 
crossing the Indus, then conipiei-ed successively the 


proviiice.s of MulS«.n (1170), Lahore (118G), and 
AJmere (lllK)), and, in the course of the next .six 
years, idl Hindustan rs far south as Nagjmr and 
eastward to the Ira wadi. It is from this epoch 
that the prcj)omleranco Islam in llimlustan is 
dated. On the tleath of ^luiznddin the Indian 
states asseit<*il their iiidej»cmlence, the j)ower of 
the Glifiri being confined to Glifir, Sei.*^tan, and 
Herat. This last feeble remnant was taken irom 
them l»y the Shah of K hare/m about 1*215. Some 
thirty years later the Glifir i»riiieos managed to 
revive .something of their former jxiwer at HerAt, 
which they retaiiic*! hy suireiamx* from the Mongols 
down to when the city was captured by Timur, 
and the Ghfir sovereignty came to an end. 

Giailihcllh Kkokijuu). a military engineer, 
horn at Mantua about J5.‘K). During the .‘<iegfM>f 
Antweip by the Spaniards in loS.’) he destroyed, 
by means of an explosive shii», a 'nidge built by 
tile latter .aeross the Sebehlt. l^roc(‘e<liug to Kng- 
laiid on the capitulation of Antwerp, be rondereil 
grejit service in tbe preparations for resisting the 
Armada of 158S, by fortifying the 'I’lfames shore 
and tlevising the ]dan of sending tin; lire-ships into 
the em*iiiy’s Hcxit. He is said to have died in 
London, hut when is not known. 

Gilllllio'lie. IbKTm). an Italian antip.a])n1 his- 
torian, was horn 7th May 1G7(), at Isebitella, a 
vilj.age of ( \*ipita?»ata, in Na]»Ies. A h.-iniste]- hy 
profession, practising at Naples, he spent twenty 
years in tlie eomposithui of a nunjniun 
entitled Sforift Ciri/c dt'f Ih fjuo di Atfjioli (4 vols. 
17*23). It led to his banishment; lie took refuge 
at Vicuna, Venice, and Gmieva sneeossively. 
Wliilst at Geneva he pnMished a hitter attack njum 
the paj»al jneti'iisions in a work entitled // Trin'fjir 
TJien, being deeoye<l into Savoy in 173(5, he ‘was 
arrested ami eontlned at Turin until his death, 
7tli JVIareh 174S. A collection of Postinua 

appeared after his death (Lausanne, 1700); am.1 in 
1859 Mancini issued his Vpcrc InediU: (2 \ols. 
Turin ). 

Giailt.*<t* A giant (Gr. fjitpts) is an individual 
vliose stature ami hulk exceed llio.^e of his sj»eeies 
or race generally. Liitil the begiuiiing of the llllh 
century it was universally helieveil that giants, of 
a size far exceeding those who are exhibited in oiir 
limes, formerly existed, either as nations or as 
individual specimens. This belief was based on 
the asserted discovery of eolossal human bones, 
on supposed scrii»tnral cvhlence, and on the evi- 
ilence <if various ancient and medieval authors. 

A reference to tbe iiast volume of Cuvic?r*a 
0.ssCfHCNts Fossilcs will show that tbe bones of ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses, mastodons, iVc. have been 
exliibitcd and aecejded as evidence of lu-ebistovic 
giants. Kven .so good a naturalist as Buiroii fell 
into this poiiular delusion, and tignred the bones 
of an elephant as the remains of human giants. 
lsi<lore GeollVoy Saint-Hilaire, in Ids Iliaivin drs 
AtwmfdwH dc VOrganisiitivn^ notices several of the 
I most famous of these cases. 

The Scripture evhlence, when carefully exaiuined, 
does not amount to iiiueh. The Hebrew words 
jicjdiifim and qihlujriin^ which are tran.slaii*d tiianis 
j in the Authorised Vei*sion ( ‘ ne}>hilim ’ and ‘ mighty 
i men’ in the Revised Ver,sion), were aj>parcntlv not 
j giants in our sense of the word. The heiglit of 
I t >g, king of Bashan, is not gi\ en ; we are only told 
j the length of his bed. The neiglit of Goliath is j)ut 
at six and a half cubits, but by .losephus and the 
I Sei>tuagint at four cubits and a span — say S feet 9 
incluNS. The Anakim and other tall races reforrod 
to in Scrii>ture need not have been of superhuiuan 
size. 

The clas.sical evidence is abundant, but obviously 
untrustworthy. Thu.s, beside.s Homer's allusions to 
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cyclopegi, j|:iaiit.s, Polyplifimis, </iikI like lej^inlary 
races or pei-sons, IMiitaroli relates that Sertorius 
had the jirave of Ant.eiis, at Tilijifis in Mauretania, 
opened, and ‘lindin;; there his bixly, full (K) cubits 
long, was inlinittdy asti>nished, ordered tlie tomb to 
be closed, gave his eonlirnialion to the story, and 
a<hletl new honours tt> the memory of the giant.’ 
IMinv reports that an eartlMpiake in (’rete tlistdosed 
the l»one> of a giant 4() cubits in length, who was 
held by some to be Orion, and by others Otus. 
I)e>comling to more certain evidence, there is no 
doubt that a height of between S and 9 feet, and 
jirobablv t>f more than 9 feet, has been attained. 
There is a skeleton in the Museum of Trinity 
College, Dublin, S feet G inches in height ; that of 
(.’harles IJyrne ( 1 79 1 8:0, in the mu.seum of the 
(.’ollege of .Surgeons of Kngland, is 8 feet 2 inches ; 
and that of a giant in the miiseniii at Honn is 8 
feet; and thtj actual body with the soft parts 
attache<rwas prtihably two or three inches longer 
than the skeleton. Ilyrne, for example, measured 
S feet 4 inches «aft(*r his death, as we liiid rctMirded 
in the Amkunl vol. xxvi. p, 209. lie has 

often been confounded with Patrick Cotter or 
O lhicn (1761 1806), whose height is variously 
given at 7 feet 10 inches, ami 8 feet 7 inches. The 
Scottish giant in the service of Freilerick William 
1. of Prussia measured S feet 3 inches, and was 
notabh* in his regiment of giants. The Chinese 
giant Chang claimed to have grown from 7 feet 8 
inclu's to s feet between his lirst appearance in 
Loudon ( ISO.")) and hissec<md ( 1880). The Austrian 
.fosef Winkelmaicr (186.)-87) was S feet 9 inches. 

Po[mlar l»elief seems right in treat- 

ing the l*atag<Miians as the tallest 
race of men; llie mean height being 
a^'Certained to be about .3 feet 11 


to have spning from the bloo«l that fell from the 
slain Oiirano.s upon the earth, C»e, wliich wa.s their 
mother. In the cosmogony of the northern nations, 
gLant.s occupy a far more important place tliaii the 
Greeks assigned to them, for here the lirst created 
lieiiig was the giant Yniir, called also * Aurgelniir* 
or ‘ the ancient Chaos,’ the progenitor of the Frost- 
giants ( llrimthursar)> among whom dwelt the All- 
Father before the creation of heaven and earth. 
How Yinir the first giant arose, and what (‘ame of 
the giants and their home Jotunheini, is an integral 
part of Scandiiitaviaii M y tbology ( q. v. ). The giant.s 
Iiave been liehl to bo person ilieations of the powers 
of mature, of barbarism in conllict with a more 
civiliseil regime, und of iieathen powers in conllict 
with Christianity. Kvon the boys’ tale of Jurk the 
Giant-h'itlvr lia.s been held to have originated in the 
struggle <»f the Christian Welsh with the pagan 
Anglo-Saxons. Swift’s HrohdingnagiaTis are the 
host known of modern imaginary giants. See 
Wt)od‘s Giduts d)iil JJirttr/s (1S6S); Tylor’s Primi- 
tire Cult It rc (1871); liollinger, Xvrnj- umtlticsen- 
( 1884) ; and Max. Mayer, I)ic Gujunten mid 
Tiiinicn in dvr Autikvn Snfjc mid Kmist (1889). 

lahlllfs* I'ailSCWay (deriving its name from a 
legcntl tliat it was the coiiimenceiiient of a road to 
l»e e<mstrncted by giants across the channel to 
Scotland) is a sort of natural i»ier or mole, of 
columnar basalt, pn»jecting from the northern 
coast of Antrim, Ireland, into the North Channel, 
miles NF. of l*ortriisli by an eleetrie tramway 
(188.3). It is ]>art of an overlving imass of basalt, 

‘ from :i()0 to 500 feet in thickness, whicli covers 


inches. 

It appears ( 1 ) that giants are of 
rarer orcuneiice than ilwarfs; (2) 
tliat giant N are nsnally of ji lym- 
jihatic fempeiaineiit, and of a very 
delicate, coiiijilexion, oftiMi de- 
formed, and .almost always luidly 
]iropoitione«l ; that tlieir mns<*les 
are tiahhy, and their voice weak ; 
while dwarfs .are often ]ierfeetl\ 
w«*ll proportioned, .and .are strong 
for thoir si/e; (.3) that giants are 
never Iong-Iiv<.*d Hyriie ilied at 
twenty two, Magralh at twenty, 
Wiiikelrnaier.at twenty two --wliile 
ilwaiN .-^eeiii to .att.ain the full 
onlinarv \»eriod of human exist- 
enis* ; <|) that while giants usu- 
al! v exliiliit a want of .aetivitv 



aral energy, ;iiid are feeble hotli 

ill hotly ami niiml, tlw.arfs are in 

general lively, active, and irast;il>le. We know 

little of the causes which oee.asiou tlic excessive 

development or the arrested growth on which 

the ]iro«lnetion of giants ami tlwarfs deiieuds. See 

DKKonMITIKS. 

Mijthofotjiad Gittids nnd l)ii'(irffs. Giants ]»lay a 
]»arl in the* niytholt>gy t)f almost all mat ions of Aryan 
• leseent. 'I'lie Gnsiks, who reiirt»sentetl them as 
ht*ings i)f moiistrons size, with hideous coniiten- 
aiiees, ami having tin; tails of tlragons, ]»l.aee«l their 
abode ill vt)h-anie tlistriets, whither tliey were fabled 
to have been I):i.ni>Iieil after tlitdr niisnccessfiil 
attempt iiptui liiiaveii, when the gotls, with the 
.assistance of Hercules, imjnisoiicd them under 
.Ktna .and other volcanoes. 'I’Ihmi* reputed origin, 
like the places of their nliode, points to tlie iilea of 
the niy.-terious electrical and volcanic convulsions 
of nature, which they obviously typify; anil, in 
ac-eonlanee with lliis view, they are saiil to have 
been of mingled lieavenJy and eartliJy de-semit, and 


The Honey coiah, Uiunts’ Cuusewjiy. 

I almost tlie wluile eonnty of Antrim, .and the 
eastern ]).art of Londonderry. The basalt occurs 
in several beds, interstnilified with iirotrnsioiis 
f»f whin-dyke. Several of tliesc boils are more 
or less coliimn.ar, hut three layers are remark- 
.ably so. ’I’he first appears at the hold juonioii- 
tory of Fair Ile.ad ; its eolnmns exceed 200 feet 
in lieiglit. The other two are seen together 
rising above the sea-le.vel at llengore Head, the 
lower one forming the Giants’ (’auseway. It is 
exposed for :300 y.ards, and exhibits an unequal 
pavement, formed of the lops of 40,(K)0 vertical 
losely-lilting jiolygonal eolnmns, which in shape 
an? e,hi(*lly hexagonal, though examples may oe 
found witii 5, 7, 8, or 9 sides. There is a single 
iiist.ance of a tri.angiilar prism. The diameter of 
the pillars varies from 1.3 to 20 inches. Each pillar 
isdivifled into joints of unequal length, the concave 
hollow at llie end of one division fitting cxaetlv 
into the conve.x projection of the other. The rock 
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in compact and homogeneous, and is somewhat 
sonorous when struck with a liaminer. The (irand 
Causeway is itself formed of three causeways, 
the Little, Middle or Honeyconih, and the Craml 
Causeway. On tlio Little Causeway may be scieii 
an octagon, pentajjon, hexagon, and he])tagcm all 
together ; on the Afiddle Causeway is the famous 
Wishing Chair, with two arms and a back, on a 
platform where the columns rise to a height of 
about 10 feet. On the Grand Causeway arepointc<l 
out the Lady's Fan, an exact arrangement of live 
perfect pentagons surrounding a heptag(m ; the 
Keystone of the Caustiway — a sunk octagon ; ami 
the" single triangle. At the starting* point is the 
Giants’ Loom, an imposing row <if columns .‘10 feet 
high, each int<»rsccted by about thirty joints ; to 
the left is the Giants’ Well, to the right the (iiauts’ 
Cliair. 

The best way to see the (Causeway is to walk 
along it under the dills, ami next over them, but 
he who woultl see the full grandeur of this wonder- 
ful strip of co.'ust must row along it eastwanl its 
far as the Plejtskin. The ‘ Short Course ’ includes 
a visit to Portcoon and llunkerry Ciivcs and the 
Causeway only ; the ‘ ijong (.’ourse’ extends west- 
ward to the caves, and ejistward t<» the iforse- 
shoe Hay beyond Pleaskin siiid under Henbiine 
Head. The various inhds and points along the 
coast, passed in (»rdcr, .are Portmiho, separated by 
the Srookan Hocks from PortgJiriniiiy ; next, after 
the (ii.ants' (’.lusew.ay proper is passed, Portmilfcr, 
closed on the cjist side by the Giants’ ()rgan, a row 
of imposing pillars the a])iK*arance of which at once 
explains their mime ; after Roverin V’"alley Heiul is 
turiuid, Port Ueostaii, opening up into the Amphi- 
tlieatre, fringed with clitls 8.”)() feet high, and re.ach- 
ing its e.astcrn ln»rn in the f.Mdmney Point, the lofty 
stacks of whose rocks iire s}ii<l to liave been f.atally 
mistaken for the chimneys of Dunluoe Castle by 
a Spanish Anmida ship. The next bay is Spanish 
Hay, with the Spanish Organ, shut in by Hemin- 
ouran Head, 4(K) feet high, between which .nm 
I^leaskin Head are the ns'fs called tlic (Hants’ Eye- 
glass taml the King .ami his Nidiles. 'rhe Ph*jtskin 
rises to a height of 400 feet, .and is the noblest of 
all the C.anseway dill's. 'I’hc prospijct is unrivalled 
from Hamilton's Seat near its top, so named from 
the Rev. Dr Hamilton of Derry, one of the tirst to | 
call attention to the Causeway (178(i). Heyond il is I 
tlie llorseslioe Ilarhour and the group of rocks called | 
tlie Nurse ami (Miild. .After roumling Henbane j 
Ilead we come in sight of Heiigore Head (.307 feet), j 
below which the c«)ast slopes more r.apidly south- 
ward past the pillars known as the Four Sisters, 
the Giants’ Peep-hole, and the (Hants’ Granny to 
the ruins of Diinseveriek (^’astle. 

Giants* Kettles* the name given in Norway 
to vertical ])ot-shaped, smooth-sided hollows ex- 
cavated in rocks, usually filletl up with roundetl 
boulders, water worn utones, gravel, ami other 
detritus. The}’^ .are believed to liave originated 
under the gre.it glaciers or continuous mcr tic lylacr 
which formerly covered whle regions of northern 
Eurojie (sec Houi.dkii-i^l.vy, Gi.acial Pkkiod, 
Pl.KIsTtHJKNK Systkm). They hav(» probably been 
formed by water descending from the surface of the 
ice through mouNns or glacial chimneys — setting 
stones and boulders in rapid rotation. 'PJiey are j 
thus comparable to the pot-hoh»s which are so j 
common a feature in the beds of rapid streams, : 
particularly in the neighbourhood ot waterhills, 
where the stones have .a gyratory motion imparted 
to them by the irregular movements of the water. 
As they rotate they grathially wear away the rock, 
and proiluee more or less ste(»p-sided cavities. 
Giants’ kettles occur in connection with the gl.acial 
deposits of many other countries besides Norway ; 
as, for example, in Prussia. 


Giaour* the It.iliun spelling (popularised by 
Byron ) of a Turkish word, applied by the Turks 
to all who reject Mohammedanism, especially to 
European Christians. Hy some it is said to be 
derived from the Persian (/du'r, ‘ infidel ; ’ by otliem 
to be a corrupt form of tlie Arabic Knjii\ ‘ inlidel * 
(cf. Kaffirs^ the African people, and the Guebrest 
q.v.). 

Giarrc* a town of Sicily, in the province of 
Catania, on the eastern slope" of Mount Etna. Its 
harbour is Riposto. The surrounding district pro- 
duces excellent wine. lh)p. 8300. 

Giavi^lO* a town of I’iedmont, 17 miles W. of 
Turin, with cotton and jute spinning and paper 
works. Pop. 6o()(). 

Gibbet* a sort of gallows on which the bodies 
of crimiii.als who had been guilty of particularly 
atrocious crimes were by onler of the courts of 
justice siispimded after execution, encased in an 
iron frame, ne.ar the spot where the crime was com- 
mitted. This was done for the ])urj)o.se of striking 
terror into the evil-minded, and of idVording ‘a 
comfortable sight to the relations arnP friends of 
the tleceased.’ The nraetice, first reeogniseil by 
law in 17iV2, was linally abolished in 18.34. 

Gibbon ( Iliffobatrs), a genus of t.ail-less anthro- 
poid a]»es, natives of the East Jmlii's. Tluw arc 
nearly sillieil to the onings and chiinpan/ees, hut 
are of more slernler form, ami their arms so long as 
• .almost to reach the ground when they are pl.-iceil 
! ill an erect jKisture ; tliere are also naked callosities 
outlie hiiltocks. In this respect they dill’er from 
the other Anthropoid Aj>es (tpv. ), ami are allied to 
some of the Ciitavrhini ; in other respects also the 
(Hhlsms are the lowest among the anthropoid 
.apes, tiiid connect them with the C.at.arrhini. 'fli 
giblnnis are inhabitants of forests, their long arms 
enabling them to swing themselves from bough to 
bough, which they do to wonderful «listances, and 
with extreme agility. They cannot, however, 
move with ease or rai>itlity on the ground. The 
conformation of the hituler extremities adds to 
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their ditliciilty in this, whilst it increases their 
.adnpt.ation tt) a life among the hivanches of trees, 
the soles of the feet being much (iirne<l inwanls. 
None of the gibbons are of large si/c. 'i’hcre are 
some eight or ten species. The Gtniimoii (Hhhon, 
or Lar Gibbon {II. is found in soine parts of 
India, and in more eastern regions. The Active 
Gibbon {IT. arfilitf), found in Siiniatra, is jiartic- 
iihirlv remarkalile for the power which it ilisplays 
of Hinging itself from one tree to another, clearing 
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at once, it is saitl, a <Ustiin(M' 4if f<»rty feet. The | 
Wow -wow {11. lenciscK.'t) is a giljhon found in ! 
Malacca and the Siinda isles. II. /i ucotfru^/s is : 
from Siam. 'Flic llo«)]t)ck {If. linnlork') is a 
njitive of the lJarn»w Hills. I’lie Sianian^ {II. 
sifiufm-fif-H'o. a Sumatiaii species, dill'crs from the 
rest of the genus in having the first and second 
finger- of the hinder extremities united together 
lip" t«» the .-econd joint ; it resemhles the Drang 
(fpv. K and dilfers from the true gihhons in having 
a large air-sac opening int<i the windpii»e. All the 
gihl)im-. arc of gentl:^ disj»osition, amt easily domes- 
ticated. At pri‘sent the gihhons are conlined to 
sonlh-easiern A-ia and some of the larger islands , 
honlering upon the continent, hut it is possible 
that DrfiopifhrrH'i UniwX fossil in Tertiary .strata of 
the south of France, of the si/e <»f a man, is refer- 
ahle to the same group. Sec ligure of tlic skeleton 
at An riimii'ou' Ai'Ks 

Gillboil, Ki»wakI), the greatest of Kngli.-li, , 
perhaps of all hi>torians, was horn at Putney, near j 
L iidon, *J7ih April \ stli May in new style) 17.‘17, the j 
eldest, aiid't'ole survivor heyoml the years of infancy, 
of the seven ehildren of Ivlward (Til)hon and of 
Judith Porleu. In tlihhon’s ease the task of the 
hiograjdier li.is been made easy liy his own anto- 
hiography, wliicli comes down to within five years 
of id- •Ic.uli. and which with all its exonisite art . 
is p.'r!iaj*s ilie mo.-L veracious example of its class j 
in the I'.riglish tongue. (lihlion's parents were | 
hotli of good family ; his father, jv country gentle 
man of a nature kindly hut weak, auil him.sclf tlie 
sou «»f an aide linancier wlio lost a fortune in the 
South Sea huhhle, and made another hofore his 
ileatli. Tlie hoy's childhood was si<*kly from a 
strange nervou- ailed ion, which contracted his 
legs alieriiiit* ly ami cau-ed exeniciatitig ]»airi. 
The very jucsei v ation of his life he aserilied to the 
more than in.iLiniial care of his aunt, (’atherine 
Poritoi, who-" dev<»tiori he repaid with a constant 
aHedioii. Ills studies were desultory perforce, 
and two mi-crahle years at Westminster was all 
the regular >i-lioi)liiig that he got. After his four- 
te«*Mih \»*ar Ids weakness hegau to disappear, and 
hi- fallier, without permitting him to wait until 
lit* w.i,s ad*Mjuately prepared, carried him oil’ to 
Magdakei t.’tdlege, ari<l entered him as a gentle- j 
man commom.*r, .\pril 3, 17'V2. ,\t no ]M;riod ■! 

in it- history liad (Ixfonl reached such a dei»th j 
of degeneracy. ‘Tim fcdhiws of my time,’ s;ivs i 
(iihli HI, ‘were decent easy men who supinely | 
enio>"d the gifts of the founder; their days >veie > 
filled by a Muies of iiidfonii employments; tin j 
chap'd and tlie hall, tin.; ciilVoc house ami the j 
comiiem loniii, till tln;y retired, weary and well i 
sati-ti<‘'l, to a long sliiiiiher. From the toil of j 
reading, or ildnking, or writing, tln;y had ahsidved 
their conscifnice ; and tin; liisL shoots of learning 
and ing»*mdty withered in the ground, without 
yielding an> fruits to the owners or the public. . . . 
Their cnn\«M''aliou st.igmit'id in a round of college 
husiims-i, Tory polities, pfM.sonal ciiie<;dotes, ainl 
private scandal ; their dull and deep potaiion.s 
exen-ed tin; l»ri.-k intcmperain'e of youth; and 
their constitutional toasts were not expressive of 
the mo.'it lively loyaltv for the house of Hanover.' 
Such was the atmo-phere into which (Jihhon was 
flung at the age of lifteen, ‘ with «‘i stock of erudi- 
tion whhdi might have* ])uzzlcd a doel^n*, ainl a 
degi'c'; of ignorance of whhdi a schoidhoy might 
have* been ashamed,’ and here he spent fourteen 
immth.s -‘the most idle and uiiprofitahle of iiiy 
whole life, ; the rca<ler will |)roiionii(*e. lietween 
the school and the schohar.’ From Ids childhood 
he had Isren fond of religious disputation, and his 
incursions into the hewildming niaze.s of a great 
coiilrovi.Tsy made him at sixteen a convert to the 
Church of Koine, and shut the gates of Oxford 


upon him. His father next placed him niidcr the 
care of the poet and deist Mallet, hut by hi.s ]>hiIo- 
sophy the young enthnsiai^t was ‘nithcr scandalised 
than reclaimed.’ To eflect his cure from popery 
he was next sent to Lausanne fo hoard in the 
hou.se of a Calvinist minister, M. I'avillinrd, a i>oor 
hut Avorthy and intelligent man, wlio jmliciou.sly 
snggcstetl books ami arguments to Ids young 
charge, and had the satisfaetiun of seeing him 
reetmverted to rrotestantism. (Jibhon tells ns 
that ‘ the various articles of the Komish creed 
disappeared like a dream ; and after a full con- 
viction, on Christmas-day 17d4, I received the 
.saeramcnt in the church of T^ansanne. It was 
here that 1 suspended my religions iiujuirics, 
acijuicscing with implicit ludief in the tenets ami 
ni\.Nterie.s which are aih)j>tcd l»y the general con- 
sent of Catholics and Knilestaiits. ’ lie liveil for 
nearly live years in M. Favilliard’s house, respect- 
ing tlie iniiii.ster, and enduring w ith greater m- 
less eiiuaiiimity the ‘nneleanly avarice’ of ld^ 
wife ; and here he began and earricsl out with rave 
steadfastness of ])urpose those jirivate studies in 
French litiuature, but esjiecially in the J,.atin 
cla.s.sies, Avhieh, aiiled by his ]»rodigions memory, 
made him a master of ermlilion without a sup(;rior, 
and Avith hardly an ei|iial. Here al.so he fell in love 
with Mademoi.-elle Su/anm; Curchod, Ihe lieauli- 
ful and aeeomi>lisheil daughter of the obscure 
minister of Crassy, Avho lived to become the wife 
»f the great French iidnisler and tinaneier, M. 
Neeker, and the mother of tlie giftedMadame ile 
Stack He found on his return to Fnglaml that 
his father would not hear of the ‘str.'inge allianer ‘ 
and in the calm vellcTtion of tldrty years later he 
adds, ‘ .-Vffer a painful struggle J yielded to my 
fate ; I sighed as a lover, T obeyed as a son ; my 
wound wa.s in.seiisildy healed by time, absence, 
and the Jiabits of a new life. My cure Avas 
ae<*eleraled by a faithful report of ihe tramjnillity 
and cheerfulness of the lady herself, anil my love 
subsided in friemlshiji and c^steem.* They remained 
eonstanl friends in lat<‘r life, ami the former lover 
during a visit to Varis (17t>r>) visited her daily in 
her salon, ‘soft, yielding, humhle, and d(;(‘orou.s to 
a fault,' as Madame Neeker describes liim in a 
familiar letter to a frieifd. 

(iihbon returned to his faflier's hon.se in 17.‘>.S. 
He was Avell received, and ‘<!ver aftm’ eoiitinncd on 
the .same terms of eijnal and easy politeness.’ He 
heeaiiie much attached to his steji-mother, and the 
two ‘easily ado]>ted the tender names and genuine 
eharaeters of mother and son.’ He hronght witli 
him tin; lirst pages of a little book which at length 
he pnhlished in 1701 in French, under the title of 
Essifi tilt r VJ^Umlr <h‘ to Lilfn'at mr. He had joined 
the Hamjishire militia, and for the next Iavo and 
a half years led a Avandeiirig life of military servi- 
tude tts a cajitiin — an irk.some discipline, hut one 
Avhieh he admits was not unproiitable to him. 
‘Tlie discipline' and evolutions of i mndcrii bat- 
talion gave me a clearer notion of the ]>hahiiix and 
the legion ; and the. ea)>tain of Hani]ishire grena- 
diers (the reader may smile) has not been useless 
to the historian of the Koiiian empire.’ Mcantiino 
he ruA'olved within his mind iminy projex'ts for a 
historical Avork, and, the militia being disbanded, 
Ai.sited J’aris and Lau.saTinc, and extended his 
travels into Ttaly. ‘ItAvas at Koine,’ he tells us, 
‘oil the loth of October 171)4, as 1 sat musing 
ainid.st the ruins of the Capitol, Avliile the hare- 
footC'd friars were singing vespers in the temph? of 
Jiipiler, tliat the idea of Avritiiig the decline and 
fall of the city first started into my mind. But 
iny original ]ihin was circum.scrihed to the decay of 
tlie city ratluM' than of the empire ; and though my 
reading and reflections began to point tOAvards that 
object, some yeais eJap.sed, and several avocations 
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iiitervenc*(l, before I wa« 8(?riously engaged in llio licIptMl liis assailant to being rewarded in this 
execution of that laboiioiis work/ world. He only deigned to rej»ly when Henry K. 

One of the projects taken np and abandoned Davies of Oxford iinpugj.csl ‘ not the faith, but the 
after two years’ jireparatory studies was a history of fidelity of the historian ; ’ still, he would not nrint 
Switzerland in conjunction with his friend JJcy- his f7//r/oY<^‘oa in cjuarlo lest it should bo bound and 
verdun, with whom also he planned and actually jneserved witli the history itself. He ])ersevered 
printed tw«) voluiiie.s of a janioilical work entitled assiduously with his great woik, and had two more 
M^moirvs hittCmirca ite hi (Mrnmk. lh'cftttjne - volumes reatly in 17S1. And now, having lost ollice, 

68). Another work Avas his anonymous Critical and limling it dillicult to live easily in liondon 
Obitermfioas on the Sixth Jiook of the JEueid^ a upon his income, he determined t(/acce])t I fey- 
bitter attack uptm the paradox advanced in Wiir- verdun’s invitation to settle down with him in his 
burton’s Divine Lefjation, that Virgil in the sixth house at I^ausanne. He started in September 1783, 
book of his /Eneitl, in the ‘A’isit of .Eneas and the and spent the next four years in the nddst of his 
Sibyl to the shades, .'illcgoriscd his hero’s iiiitia- 6000 volumes, in calm and unintenupttMl work, 
tions, as a lawgiver, into the Kleusinian mysteries, never moving the while a dozen miles out of the 
In 1770 his father died, leaving his affairs in dis- town. He had nearly coni])leti*d the fourth volume 
order, from Avhieh (lihhon Avithin two years con* liefore leiiving l.*ondon, the fifth Avas finished in 
trived to extricate liimsolf, and settle in London. tAveiity-one months, the sixth in little more thtin 
111 1774 ho entered t)arliament fis member for the a year. ^I’he conclusion must be t* Id in his own 
borough of Liskeard at the beginning of the 1 memorable and touching Avonls : *lt Avas on the 
struggle Avith Anmriea, ami ‘supported Avith many j day, or rather the night, of the •27th of .Inne 1787, 
a sincere and silent vote the rights, though not, \ betAveen the hours of eleven and twelve, that I 
perhajjs, the interest of the motliercouiitry.’ He j Avrote the last lines of the last ]»agc, in* summer- 
sat atterwards also for Lymington, altogether for j house in my g.ardeii. After laying down my ]M*n I 
eight sessions, Avilhout ev(*r siimiiioiiing courage to . took several turns in a berrran^ or covered walk of 
speak. In a hit (er ( 177o) to Holrovd (the future I acacias, Avhich commands a jnosjiecf of the eountry, 
Lord ShellieM) he writes : ‘I am still a mute; it j the lakt», and tlie monntains. The air Avas tem- 
is mon* tremendous than 1 imagined ; tlic great ! per.ate, the sky Avas serene, the silver orh of the 
S[H'akers fill mo Avith d<*spair; the had ones wifh * iimoii u as rellect(‘d from the waters, and all nature 
terror.' His constant siijjport of government was ; AA*as silent. I will not disscmhle tin? first emotions 
rewarded in 17711 hy a pi)st as one of the J^ords j <»f joy on recovery of my freetlom, and, is*rhai»s, 
( ■ommissiouers of 'Prado ami Pljiiitatioiis, Avhieh | the establishment of my fame, lint my pride wa.s 
hrought a wc*I<MHiie addition to his income of over ' soon hiimhled, and a soher melancholy was s]n'ead 
.t'7f)l) a yi'ar, Imt of Avhich he Avas deprived three over my mind, hy the idea that 1 hail taken an 
years later on the suppression of the of lice through everlasting leave of an old and agrecahle com- 
ihe exi'iiions of Ihirke. ]>aiiion, and that, Avhatsoever might he the future 

Aflm' the lahours of seven years and infinite fate of my History, the life of the historian must 
fastidiousness in its composition, he published the ; he short and precarious.’ A month later he started 
first volume of liis Decline, and Call of the. Jlonatn ; for Kiigland to suja‘rintend the printing of the 
Kntnire in Eehniary 1776. Its success Avas im- Avork. 'Phe fourth volume took three months ; the 
mediate, and it Avas not for some lime that the : last tAvo Avere issued in the May of 1788. He 
religious world aAvakened to tlie insidiously returned immediately to Lausanne, Avhere Avithin 
dangerous character of the attack upon Chrisli- a lAvelvemonth his miich-loved companion Dey- 
anity in the loth and 16th chapters, Avhich Avhile verdiiii died a blow Avhich affected him deeply, 
not forimilly denyinj' the ‘ eonvinciiig evidence and from wiiich indeed he never fully recox ered. 
of the doctrine itsidf, and the ruling ]irovideiice The state of Erance filled him Avith trouble, though 
of its great author,’ ]»roceed to account for the ; it Avas some solace to have the exiled Neckei-s 
rapid growth of the early (Miristiaii church hy i beside him at (.’opiiet, niYir Lausanne. 'The h.*ttei‘S 
‘secondary ’ or merely human causes most of them | hetAveen his old love and himself are creditable in 
rather its effects. Of these he offered five*. (1) the ! the highest di'gree to the hc.arts of liotli. ‘ (.’ome 
iuflexihle and intolerant zeal of the riiristians ; i to us,’ she Avriles, ‘ when you are restored to health 
(‘2) tlie doctrine of a future life, improved hy : and to yourself ; that moment hhouhl always belong 
ex’ery additional circumstanoe Avhich could give to your first ami your l;ist friend, and 1 do not 
xx'eight and etlicacy to that inijuntant truth; (3) , kiioAv Avhich of those titles is the sAveetest and 
the miraenhms poxvers ascrihea to the piimitive ' dearest to my hciu t.’ But his last years Avere not 
church; (4) the virtues of the primitive t’hristiaus ; : hapi>y ; gooil living and Avaiit of exercise had 
(5) the union and discipline of the Chrisfian ' brought on hurdensome corpulency, and he began 
republic. (Jililion Avas hy temper incapable of ' to he racked Axith the birtnre of gout. His aunt 
apprehending spiritual aspiraiions hy sympathetie | had already ilied in 17S6, ])i\y verdun and other 
insigiit, ami he assailed xvith sneer and innuendo ' favourite friends had ijuiekly folloxved, and Inst 
Avhat he <lid not nndei’stfind yet instinetixely dis- | came the unexpected ileath of his dear friend, 
liked, but feared openly to attack. He xvas too I Latly Shellield. At once, thongii travelling was 
Avorldly ami altogetlier too iimcli a true son of his ! noxv lerrihle t<> him, he made up his mind to go to 
century to estimate aright xvhaL xvas really uu- | console Lord Shellield, and Avithin a month he Avas 
Avorldly; and, moreover, this inability Avas inViiM* j Avith him. After three months’ stay at Sheffield 
lied hy his own cold and com posed" temperament ! I*l;ice, and a visit to his aged step-mother at Hath, 
ami the reflex effeet of his peculiar experiences. ' • came to J^oiidori, Avhere a few ilays later he Avas 

Hume, xxiio was then sloxxdy ilying ( March 1776), seized Avith an attack of dropsy, the result of a 
in a characterisiic and highly co"ni])Timent.ary letter rupture Avhieh he had neglected fur over tliirty 
said about these chai»ters': ‘1 think yon have . ye.irs. An operation gave temporary relief, and he 
observed a very prudent temperament ; hut it Avas I Aveiit agiiiii a little into society, hut Iavo mouths 
impossible to treat tlie subject so as not to give ' later he died, Avithout a[>prehension oi* sufbjing, in 
grounds of suspicion against you, and you may St James’s Street, London, 16th .Taimary 17fM. * 

expect that a clamour xviii arise.’ Tlie j»ropheey The monumental Avork of (ohbon is likely to 

} )roved true, and Hihhon AVfis ere Ion" assailetl hy a remain our master])iece in history. The magnitude 
ond discharge of ‘ecclesiastical ordnance,’ Avliich of the subject is nobly sustained hy the dignity of 
lie professes to heave found hut einjity sound, ‘mis- the troatiiient, and the Avhole falnie stands out a 
chievous only in the intention.’ Hcdaiiiis to have inar\'elJous bridge Hung by genius and erudition 
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across the weltering' ceiiturioi of confusion that 
separate tlie ohl worhi from the new. The ^lowin*' 
imagination of tlie writer •^ives life ami vi^jonr to 
the roiiinle<I ]»erio<Is ami to the stately ami pompous 
march of the narrative, ami all defects of ttiste dis- 
appear ill tlie admiration extorted from the most 
reluctant readm*. Perhaps his most unique merit 
is his supreme and almost epic power of moulding 
into a lucid unity a hewilderinjj: multitude of 
details, and •;ivin^ life and sequence to the whole. 
His prodi^dous memory moved freely under a 
pondenuis weii'ht of learning which his quicketiitij^ 
imagination fused into a ;;h)win ;4 stream of t‘on- 
tinuous narratixe. which is yet, w'ith all its detail, 
a marvel of condensation. IMie story of ( 'onstantin- 
ople is his j^u’catcst ellort his treatment of Julian, 
ot .lustinian, of the Arabs, and of the ('riismles, the 
imwt splomlid sin^^le ejusodes in our historical 
literature. H ? has painte«l in ;:oru:eous colours 
all the snlemlours of the ancient Pa;^anism, and 
portrayed witli niatcliless force every li;;ure that 
crossed the sta;;e of history for a thousand years ; 
for the in' ral heauty of (Miristianity alone he has 
no enthusiasm - the heroism of its martyr-witnesses i 
and its saints tiuiclies not his ima;^ination nor warms 
his ilramatic sense to life. This elemental ilefect 
set aside, few faults of detail have heen »liscovere<l i 
in his work, the emlurin;; merit of which it may ; 
he permitted to summarise in the wonls of a ;;reat | 
modern master of history, whose own stmlies have 
follow ed closely in his track. ‘ That (lihhoii should | 
evi.*r he displaced,’ sjiys Mr Kremnan, ‘seems im- 
possible. That wonderful man monopolised, so to ; 
speak, the historical ^^eiiius and the histoiical | 
learnin*.; of a whole j^eneration, and left little i 
indeed of either for his contemporaries. Ileromains | 
the OIK* historian of the ei;^hteenth century whom i 
modern research has neither set aside nor threatened “ 
to .set aside. \V»! may corrc'ct and improve from 
the stores whii'h have he<*n oi»eiK*d since (iihhon's ' 
time ; w(? may write a;^ain lar;.re parts of his story • 
from other and often truer and iimre wholesome ' 
points of view ; hut tin; work of (Jihlum as a whole, | 
as the encyclopjcdie hist«»rv of l.*KJ() year.s, as the I 
<,nandest of historical ilesi^uis, carried out alike | 
witli wonderful power and with woiulcrful accuracy, i 
must ever keep its idaee. Whatever rdse is reail, ! 
(dhhon must he read too.’ ! 

Lord Sheffield colk-ctcd his Mii^rtllnnrons Works (2 
vols. 17JMJ . cnhirKt-d cd. 5 vols. 1M14). Sir W. Siiiith’.s 
iditi«)ii of Thn IhvUnr and Ffdl (S vols. 1.S54-55) cun- 
the notes of Oui/'>t and Mihiian; a new edition, 
in 7 \oL., edited hy J. H. IJury, was begun in IWHJ. 
In lS'c»7 anotlnT h«>id ^^hctIicld published the .six versions 
of the Autobiograpliy from whicli .Mi.ss llolroyd pieced 
to-cthtjr the text tdl then accepted ; and two vtduinc.s «.f 
the letters were edited by J’rofe.ssor Prothel’o. Set; the 
mono^rajdi by .1. .Moii.-,on (1X7X), and Frederic Harri- 
son's address .it the (.iibhc.n Coinmeiiioratioii (ISlio). 

CiribboilS^ tJitiMiiN'i;, sculptor and wood carver, 
was horn at Itottcrdain, 4!h April i()4S. In 1071 
Kvidyn found him at Dcptfonl carxing on xvood 
'rintim*Uo‘s ‘ (.'rucilixion ami on Kvelyn's recom- 
mendation he was appointed hy Charles II. to 
a place in the iJoard of Work.s, and emplox'ed 
in the ornanienlul carvin;< of the choir of the 
chajiel at Wimkor. His xvorks display f^reat 
taste and delicacry of liiiish, ainl his lloxxers ami 
fo!iagu‘ have almost the li^^htness of nature. For 
the choir of St I'aiil’s, London, he executed the 
foiia;(c and fe*stoons, and those in linifi-tri^e xvhich 
d«‘corate the side aisles. .At L'hatsxvortli, at lliir- 
leigh, at Southxvicdv, Hanqishire, and other iiiaii- 
siofis of the Kngdish nobility, he exeeuteil an 
inimense quantity of carved (mihellishmeiit ; the 
ceiling of a room at iVtxvorth is rcganled as his 
c/o/ d'lniri'r. He also produciMl several fine pieees 
in marble and bronze. Among these are the 


.statue of James II., Whitehall ; the base of the 
statue of Charles I., at Charing (^ross; and that of 
(diaries 11., at the Hoyal Kxchange. He died 
in London, August .3, 1721. 

Caibboiis, Orlando, one of the greatest of 
Knglish musicians, w'us horn at (.’anihridge, 1583, 
and xvas jirohahly hroimht up in the choir of one of 
the college cha])el.s. Ills edder brothers, Kdxvard 
and Kllis, xvere both eminent organists and com- 
posers. The chief events of Oihhons's short life 
'are .soon told. On March *24, 1(104, he xvas ap- 
ptunted organi.st of the (dnqiel Hoyal, J.iondon, 
111 UiOG he took the degree of Mus.Hac. at (dim- 
hridge, and in 1(1*22, at the instance of (dimdcii, 
that of Mils. Doc. at Oxford. His exerci.se xvas the 
xxdl-knoxvn 8-pt. anthem, ‘ ( ) Olaj) your Hands.’ In 
1(1*23 he became organist of Westminster .Ahh(*y. 
Ill May 1(1*2.) he xvent xvith the king and court to 
Canterhury, to axvait the arrival of Henrietta 
Maria, ami xvhile there, on .June .5, died of xvhat 
appears to have heen ajioplexy (sc*e tlui oilicial 
letter and report of the physicians in the Athemvumt 
November 14. ISS,*), p. 044). His monument, xvith 
a bust, is in the north aisle of the nave at (‘aiiter- 
hiiry, and a portrait is in the music-.school, Oxford. 
His xvife’s name xvas Fli/ahetli Fatten; and of their 
.seven children six survived him, txvo of xvlioni, 

( diiistophcr Jiml Orlamlo, xvere musiciaii.s. 

Oihhons’s reputation as an orgaiii'^t xv.as great; 
he ‘ luul the best hand in Fnglaml.’ His v..ui- 
position.s are not numerous, hut most of tliem 
lire pure gold. The best knoxvii are his Morn- 
ing and Kxeiiing Service in F; the anthems, ‘O 
Flap your Hands’ ami ‘Ood is gone uj) ' (S ]»ts, ), 

‘ Hosaiiiia,' * Lift up your Heads' ((> j»t.s. ), ami ‘ Al- 
mighty and everlasting Ooil ’ (4 pis.); the o-jit. 
madrigals, ‘The Silver Sxvan,’ ‘O that the learned 
Foots, 'a ml ‘ Dainty, line, sxveet Bird.’ Ih'sidi's these 
Ik* left Freees and hymns, a .score of anthems, both 
full and verse; sev(*nteen madrig.'ils, the reiuainder 
of the volume published in 1(11*2 ; nine fantasies 
for strings (1(111); six pie»*es for the virginals, 
ineluded in ‘ INirthenia ' (101*2), ami a fexv other 
miscellaneous ])ieci‘s. Tliese slioxv him to hax'e 
heen not only learned, as all musicians of that 
time xvere lc*arncil, hut animated hy grace, dignity, 
ami scntiiiKuit, such as xvere j)ossi*.ss«.*d hv none 
of his juedecessors in the scimol. Nothing more 
noble and si)iritc«l xvas ever xxritten than hi.s 
* Hosanna,’ iiotliing more touchingly religious and 
h(*autiful than his ‘ Almighty ami Kverlastiiig,’ or 
‘The Silvi*r Swan.’ In tlu'se exquisite coiiniosi- 
tioiis the art disappears, and the .sentiment oi the 
xvords is iiiimediatf‘ly .seized. His Si*rxi«*e, for jiro- 
priety, dignity, ami heauty, remains aliove all that 
preceded or followed it. It and the anthems named 
ahox’c retain tludr eon.*<tanl place in Fhigli.sh i-hoirs. 

AVith (lihhons the gn*,at ehiirch .school of ling- 
land cfimc to .an end. Byrd had died in 10*23, txvo 
years hefoie him, and Bull, Weelkcxs, Dowland, 
Mid others of the old giants departed just at this 
very date. FeJir o/t/turf it/.tfitfc mortis^ nrm enhn 
ridit — . The great troubles folloxved very shortly, 
and the death of the king and the de.stnictionM 
of the (’ivil War; music xvas all hut extinguislied ; 
and the iiexv school began on fresh fouiidation.s xvith 
the Hestoration, in the persons of iVlham Huin- 
frey, Bloxx’, and Furrell. But Orlamlo Oihhoiis ia 
the euliiiination of tin* ancient musical art of our 
country, and as long us voices can sing ,‘ukI hearts 
can delight in real heauty lui xvill remain fit the 
lK*ad of tlie liiiglish chureh school of musie. For 
the full list of his works and other details, see 
(1 rove’s Dirfionnnj of MnsU' and Musicians, i. 504, 
and iv. 047. 

Ciiibboil.S« a term .signifying ‘ nrotuhoraiit,’ 
‘sxvclliiig out,’ applied to bodies xvhicli are double- 
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convex, and narticularlv to the moon, when she is 
witliin a weex of the full. — G iijhositv (Lat. gibhuity 
‘liuni])btackcd ’) is a state of <liseaso characterised 
hy j^uotu he ranee of a iMirt of the body ; chiefly 
ap]>1ied to humpback or other distortions depending 
on disease ( liickets, ((.v.) of the s]>inal column. 

Gibeali, a Hebrew word sif^nifyinj? a ‘hill,’ 
an<l givirij' name to several towns ami places in 
ancient I'alestiue. Gibcah of Bciijainiuy 4 miles N. 
of (Jerusalem, near Hamah, was the s(;enc of the 
story of the Levite (Jml<res, xix.), and was the 
residence, if not the Inrthplaee, of Kinj? Saul. It 
has been identilied with the luoderii village of 
tJeb’a. 

Glbcl. SceCAiiP. 

fiiibcoil, a city of ancient Pahistine, a place of 
great natural strength, on a hill in a fertile plain 
among the mountains of lienjamin, 5 miles 
N\V. of Jerusalem. At the compiest of (-anaan 
by the Israelites umler Joshua, it was inhabited by 
liivites. Hy a chiver stratagem the Cibeonites 
ensured the alliance and pr<»teciion of the invaders, 
but, their deceit being afterwards found out, they 
were reduced to a eomlition of servitude, being 
iiuide ‘ hewers (»f w<»od and draw<?rs of water uiit<» 


by the Hritish. Uiftil the introduction of steam- 
vessels it was one of the chief einponums of the 
Mediterranean ; and its trade is still important — 
the burden of the vessels entering and clearing is 
ahoiit 5001) ships of 8,50(),0(K> tons ( the vast majo- 
rity British) in a year. Gibraltar ranks among the 
most iiiiportarib Coaling Stations (n.v. ), and har- 
bour improvements were Raiictione<l by tho naval 
bills of 1895 and 1890. The Spaniards comjilain 
of smuggling from Gibraltar. The governor exer- 
cises all the functions of the legislative and execu- 
tive; local allairs are managed hy elected com- 
missionci*s. Since 1842 Gibraltar has been the see 
of an Anglican hishoj). 

‘ Every spot from which a gun can he brought to 
hear is oecupied hy cannon, which ofleiitimes 
quaintly peep out of the most secluded nooks, 
among geraniums ami llowering plants, wliile huge 
])iles of shot and shell, some of enorymus si/.o, are 
stowed away in convenient places, screened from 
ail enemy's lire, hut all ready for use.’ The 
approaclies from the north, across the flat isihnius 
connecting the rock with and ^from tho 

sea, the south and south-west siiles, are guarded 
hy a great number of very t»owerfiil batteries, 


all the congregation.’ When the tive kings of the 
Amorites besieged (iiheoii for having entere«l into 
a traitorous compact with the common enemy of 
all the Canaanites, Josliua hastened to its helj>, 
and overthrew the hesiegei-s with great slaughter, 
it M’as there that Joshua, in the Wiirds quoted from 
the l)ook of Jashar (Josliua, x. 12), commanded * the 
sun to stand still upon Gilieon, and the moon in the 
valley of Ajalon.’ Giheon is <»ften mentioned in 
the Old Testament; and <m its site there still 
stands a village with an ohl church. 

Gibraltar (Span. GthnfUai'')^ an isolated mass 
of rock, in theSNv. of S]iaiii, rising to an altitude 
of 1408 feel, :i miles in liMiglh and mile in average 
breadth, is situated at the extremity of a low sandy 
peninsula, which <*ounects it on the north with 
Andalusiii; its most southern headland, INiint 
Kuropca, is in 2' JO" N. lat. and 5' bV 12" W. 
long. Its western siile is w, ashed by the Hay of 
Gibraltar, called also the Hay of Al^ecinvs ; and at 
the foot of the rock, on this same side, is the town 
of Gibraltar, which consists of two parts, the 
South Town, above the dockyard, and tlie North 
Town, wliicli lias narrow, mean streets, and is in- 
habited by a motley ugglomeralioii of Knglisli, 

(ieiioese, Spaniards, Jews, and Moors. In 1892 
Al^eoiriiS (o]) posit e,) was connected with the Spanish 
railway system. Poj». ( UK)1 ) 27,400, iiiclinling gar 
rison of 5300. Amoiigsi. jmblic buildings, besides 
barracks, Ac., are the governor's residence, called 
the (.’onvent- -it formerly belonged to the Francis- 
cans ; the naval lios])ital ; the AKameda Gardens, 

Btretcbiim between the North Town ami the South 
Town ; the signal station, crowning the central 
eminence of the rock, 1255 feet high ; the remains mounted with guns of tin? heaviest calibre, and hy 
of the ancient Moorish castle, founded in the 10th fortifications so strong in themselves and in their 
^ century ; and the lighthouse, on Point Europa, relative hearing on eacli other, that the rock may 
erected in 1841, whose light, 150 feet above the sea, fairly In? regarded as imjiregnahle so long as a 
is .seen for 20 miles. At tho northern base of the .suflicieiit garrison remains for its defence, and 
roek is the open sp;ieo called the North Front, sufficient j»ro vision for the maintcuiance of tlio 
extending as far jis the British lines ; liere are the troops and any eivil inhabitants suflered to reside 
cemetery, the cricket-gronnd, the racecourse, <S:c. there during hostilities. Moreover, a sea-walj. 
Between the British and the S]»anisli lines is the defended by a system of flanking bastions, and 
neutral^ ground, which is uninbabited. On the .strengthened by a breakwater, constructed in 
west side of the rock, south of the Alameda 1846, extends along the western base of the rock 
GuRlens, are the naval victualling-yard ami tlie from the new mole to the old. Towards the north 
naval dockyaril. This latter dates from the 18th and north-west tho defences are aideil hy a series 
century, and is protected on the south hy a new of fortified galleries, some 2 to 3 miles in length, 
mole, a quarter of a mile long. The merchant- These consist of an upper tand a lower tier : in the 
vessels that visit the town find good anchoragi; in former are two large halls ; one, St (tcorge’s, is 
the Hay of Gibraltar, 8 miles deep by 5 wide. ■ 50 feet long by 35 wide?. Port-lioles are cut in 
Gibraltar has been a free port since its capture ' tbe.se galleries Jor cannon at intervals of 12 yards. 
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The ejislern ^hle is m> preoi|<iioiis as to be alto- 
•'other set'ure froni a-Nault. Tlie aiuiual cost to 
tlie iiupri ial •»!* inaintaiuin^j: the ;^am- 

s<oi aiul avo^^l•^es about 

tu tlK*>e ilays, how ever, of ^leam-ships ami heavy 
loii;; ran^re ^inns, ihe military imjMUtaiiee of Gib- 
raltar ha*- oortaiiily «limiiii>lie«l. 

The roek oompo'^ed of .lurassic limestone 
ie-<tiii,u^ on a Silurian basement. The surfaee pre- 
a hare ami repellent aspect, mineipally duo I 
to tlie aliMUiee of trees; nevertheless, there are! 
L;ra.»M', wo4idod ylons in the inwik'. of the mountain, i 
The roeky mass is perforated by numerous caverns, I 
some of whieh |)enetrate f«u' .several humlred feet j 
into the roek. The larj^est, called the ‘ Hall of St j 
Michael,’ i.s 2‘iO f(‘et loii^', 00 wide, and 70 hij^h, I 
and its floor is coiHieeteil with the roof by stiilaetile j 
t»illars ran^in^ up t<» oO feet in height, linke«l by ^ 
arches on thj^ top. The entrance lies about IKK) j 
feet above the sea. I.an^e stalactites are found hi ' 
most of the other caverns, ami iiit«*restin;X fossils ‘ 
abound througlioiit the peninsula. Gibraltar is the I 
only tdaqo in Kuropo where monkeys live wild 1 
(see HAitn.viiv Aim:); but, aftm- an epidemic of | 
smallpox in IS04, only fifty roniained. 

(iibraltar has been kimwn in hi.story since fir 
days of the early IMnenieiaii navi^^ators. The j 
Greeks ealh*d it and it and .\byla (now ! 

Ceuta I opposite formed the Pillars <jf Hercules, lon^- 
held to be the western boundary of the world. We | 
Iiave no certain information of its natural streii<,dli ! 
beiicj; made available for <lefensi\e or ;i;*;;ressive 
iiurtioses until the year 711 a.D., when the Saraeen 
leader Taiik, a ^MMieral of the Calif Al-Walid, 
eros^in^^ from .\friea for I lie invasion of the Visi- | 
<:<»rliie kin;^dom, fortified it, as a liase of iiperation.s, ' 
ami a ready point of aec'ess from tin* llarhary eoasf. j 
From this chieftain it took the name of Gehel el- ! 
Tarik, or Hill of T/irik, of which Gibraltar is a ; 
corruption. One of the old towers of Ids early i 
castle still remains. In i:;()2 Ferdinand ll. of 1 
Castile won it from the Moors; hut in PkTl it fell . 
to tin* army of the kin;L' «»f Fez, whom a sie; 4 e hy 
the ( astilian monan’Ii failed t<i dislod;^e. In 1410 , 
Yijssiif, kiM;,M)f Granada, posses.s(‘d himself of the 
fortress, which, liowever, was iiiially wn*sted from 
tile Moors hy ilie Spaniard- in 140*2, and by them 
jefortitied and streii;;! liencl in ev<*rv way. A , 

billed Dutch aud F.iiylisli force, however, under Sir 
(ieor^e Kooke ami .\dndral I'.vn;;, ami the Prince of | 
I le-se- Darmstadt, after a vi;.(«irons bombardment, | 
are! a laudim.^ in fore(?, compelled the ;<overnor 
to eapituhite ill 1 704. 

Since 1701 t Iibraltar lins remaine<l eontinuou.sly 
in the possession of the Ihitish, in spite of many 
ilcsjierate eflort.s <ui tin? part of Spain and Franee 
to di-Iodj(e tliem. Before tin; victors bad b<*eii 
able to add to tlie defenees, tlieir m»*ttlc wa,s 
Heveiedy trieil by two attacks in 171H-5. Tin 
most im.Miiorable of the sie;;es to which Gibraltar 
ha.s heL*n exprised coinmejiced 21 st June 1779, 
when, iiritaiii hein;^ eni;a;;ed in the stru‘<gle witli 
its revolted colonies, ami at the .same time at war 
with France, Spain toidi the oiipoi tunity of joiiiinj^ 
the Coalition, and mmle a most determined attempt 
to sulnlue the ^arris«in of this isfdated fortresH. It 
was, however," ihM'cnded with heroic valour hy 
(Jeiieral Kliott (s**,, HKATifriKi.n) and btWK) men, 
imdudiu" IKK) Hanoverians. Several tim<^s the 
defemlei’s were on the point of starvation. On 20th 
November 17H1, in a cmsperali? iiiidni;;ht sally, the 
British succeeded in destroy in;;: the more advanced 
of the enemy’s lines on the land siile, in seltin^t 
fire to mamy of his hafteiies, and in hlowinp up his 
rincipal de]>ot of ammunition. At length in July 
7x2 the Spariiard.s were reinforced hy the French, 
the Due de Crillon took command of the as.sailant.s, 
and preparations were made for tiie grand aHsaiilt. 


Ailditional hatteries w’cro construetetl on the land 
shle, and iloating-hatteries built to homhard the 
butross from tin; sea. Covered Ixiats destined to 
disiutihaik -KbOtK) troops were at tlie same lime 
prepaieil. The elVectivc foree with which General 
Kliott had to withstand the.se eH’orts comprised 
about 7(H)0 men. Tin' attai'k eouiiuenced on the 8th 
Septeiiiher hy a furious homhard ment siinultano- 
ously on all sides, aud it was ki'pt up w ithout inter* 
mission until llie Mth ; hut hy means of red-liot 
l>alls aud iiiceiidiary shells the otherwise in- 
viiluerahlc float ing-hatteries were all set on lire 
and destroyeil, and the attack was coniidetely 
repulsed, with a loss to the heroic garrison of only 
10 killed ami OS wounded. Since thmi the fortress 
has enjoved imninnity from attack. See Drink- 
waters )iisturif of the Sirfje (f (HbrnNnr (1785); 
(alharil’s Hiatory of (iihntltnr (ISSl); II. M. 
Fiehl, (New* York, ISStP. 

<i!il>raUai\ Srr.AlTs ok (anciently the 
of I/rrrft/c.s), eonneet the Mediterranean with tin; 
Atlanlie. They narrow lowaol the east, their width 
between Point Knropa and ( 'at»e Ceuta being only 
15 miles, at tin; western extremity *24; tlie narrow- 
‘.st part mea.siires 9 miles. 'I’lie leiigtb ( from east 
to west) is .*50 miles. A constant surfac(?-eurreiit 
wliicli runs in from the Atlaiilii* is con iiterliala need 
by an under current from tlie Medilerram-aii. 

Gibsoil* John, s<Milptor, was born a niarket- 
ganh'iior's son, at Gylliii, near Conway, Nbirth 
Wales, in l7tK), but from bis teutb year wa.s 
brought up at Liverpool, where at fourlemi lie was 
ap]>reiitice«l to eabiiiet-makiiig. This be (‘xelianged 
for carving, iiist iu wood, tlieii in .stone, bis lovo 
of art having manitested itself strongly even wdiilo 
lie was a m(?r(? boy at school. He found a patron 
ill Bo.seoe ; and, proceeding to Boim' in 1817, 
Iiecame a jnipil of Caiiova, and after Ids death of 
Tliorwaldsmi. Gibson then fixed his residenee in 
that city, and very sehlom revisiteil his native 
eonntry." At first he was a faillifnl follower of 
Ganova, Avhosc graceful .soft in*.ss he made Ids own. 
But, advancing to the .study of tin? antiipie, he 
limilly rose to iihsal purity and a thoroiigli realisa- 
tion tif the grace of form. Amongst Ids liiiest works 
may he mentioned ‘The Hunter and Dog,’ ‘The- 
seus and the Bobher,’ ‘.\ma/ou thrown from her 
Home.’ the two has-reliefs of *'J’he, Ilmirs l(‘,mling 
tin; Hor.ses of the Sun’ ami ‘ Pliaethon driving 
the Chariot of the Sun,’ ami ‘Hero and JnMinder.’ 
in tlu'se tin; most characteristic trail is i)<M-hap.s 
that of iiassioiiate expre.ssion ; they are, moreov(?r, 
thoronglily clas.*-ical, and are marked hy a refined 
ami noble sevmity. Tin; inimvatioii <»f tinting his 
liguros (e.g. bis Venus), wliii'li lie di‘fende<l by 
a reb'ierice to Grecian ]U'ecedents, has not com- 
mended itsidt to the public taste. Among his 
portrait-statics, those of Huski.sson, Dudley 
North, Peci, George Stephenson, and (^uceii 
Victoria are the best. In 1S:1J ho was eh*cted an 
H.s.sociate, in 183Ga iiiemher of the Koval Aeudemy, 
to which he left a representative <?ollectioii of Ida 
works. He died at Koine, *27111 January 1800. See 
Life hy I.,ady Kaslhike ( 1809). 

laibsoiL Thomas Milnkh, English po1itieiA,n, 
was horn at Trinidad, 1806, and educated at 
Trinity College, Cuinhridge, wdiero lie gradiiatefi 
in 1830. He entered parlianioiit for I]isw'ieh a.s a 
Con.si'rvativo in 1837; hut shortly afterwanla be- 
came a convert to Lih(;ralisju, and was returned 
for Mancliestcr (1841). He had previoiialy dia- 
tingiiished hiiii.self hy hi.s advoeaey of free trade; 
j during the suecoeiling live years he occupied a 
ju’omiiient position among the orators of the Anti- 
corn law' League. When tlie Whigs came into oIHce, 
in July 1840, he \va.s made a privy-councillor and 
vice-president of the Board of Tratlc, hut resigned 
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office in April 1848. On the outfiroak of the wav 
with ItuMsia lio espoused the doctrincH of tlic 
‘MancheKiev school,’ i>r ‘Peace' party.’ \Vhilst 
sit tin;; for Ashton-uiider-JiVne (lsr>7 (W) he was 
apl>ointed (1859) ]>resident of the Hoard of 'Irade. 
ami also ad interim president of the Poor-law 
(.•oiiiinission. The foriiior ollice he held until 
1866. It was mainly lhroii;;h Gibson's instni- 
iiicntality that the advertisement duty was re- 
peahMl in 185.‘1, the newspaper stamp duty i»i 1855, 
ami in 1861 the paper nuty. From his defeat at 
Ashioii-umler'Lyne in 1868 till his death at Al;;iei*s, 
25th February 1884, he took no iirominent part in 
publie life. 

fiiiddiiiess. See Vkutkjo. 

Iiriddiiig:. 8ceFKKitAi{, NinioLAs. 

Glddiliq^S •l0ST^^v llKiin, an American states- 
man, was born in Athens, Pennsylvania, 6tli 
October 1795, removed with his ]ijireiits to Ohio 
in 1806, was c;illed to the h.ar in 1820, and elee.tt 
to the Ohio le;;ishiture in 1826. Ho sat in con;;n‘ss 
fnun 18.98 to 18.59, and was one of the im»st dis 
tin^uished, outs[>okon, and a";;ressive loaders r)f 
the anti -slavery movoniont. In 1812 ho was eeii- 
sur<Ml by a eon;j;ressional v<»to (125 to 69) for his 
a;j:italion, but at once resi;;ned and appealed to 
his <M>nstituonls, ami was re oh'cted by a iar;;(i 
majority. In 1861 he was appeunted consul- 
pnioTal in Camula, ami died at Montreal, 27th 
May 1864. Ho publishe4l a volume <»f speeches 
(l85.‘l), T/ir li.f'itvs o/ Ftorida (18.58), a«id The 
lh'h''(iion: Its Aitfhoris and ('oa6r.v (postlium. 1864). 

OldcOlU the name of the ;;reatest of all tl.. 
jud.!;(‘s of Israel. Ho was the youii;;e.st son of 
J<»ash, of the house of Abio/o,r, and Jive«l with 
fath(*r at (Iphrali, in Manassoh. Diirin;; his vouth 
l.•4rael wiis sunk in idolatry ami sloth, anil was 
opiu’cssed by the plumlerin;; incursions of the 
Amalokites and Midianites. The youiijy: Gideon 
nursed Ids ]»atrioti(5 and roli; 4 :ious wrath in f|uiotness 
until ho saw that the people were ripe for resist- 
ance to the enemy. Tlio Hook of dmi^es gives ns 
a dramatic glimpse of him ‘threshing wheat by the 
wim!-|»ress to hnlo it from the Mhlianit'Cs.’^ Gon- 
fiilent in the assurance of supernatural direction, he 
innstored the ]»eoide, next reduced the unwieldy 
liost to a handful of resolute men, fell suddenly 
upon the enemy in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Gilboa, and routed them with great slaughter. 
The oireet of the victory was most decisive, and 
Israel enjoyed ‘quietness forty years in the days of 
Gideon,’ who was magnanimous enough to decline 
the prolVered crown. Gideon's name occurs also in 
Hob. xi. 32, as that of a hero by faith, but nowhere 
else. Ill 1 Sam. xii. 11 he is called dernhhaal, ami 
Kueneii, refusing to aceeiit the explanation ofi'ereil 
(Judges, vi. :il 32), thinks this his original name; 
Gideon ( ‘ the hewer ’ or ‘ warrior ’ ) lieing an epithet 
attached afterwards. There arc good grounds for 
believing the history of Gideon’s coiique.st, given in 
Judges, to lie but a drainatisc?d and epitomised 
account of the course ami issue of a struggle that 
extemled over a long period; and that bis role as 
a religious reformer, instead of being completed in 
early youth, was a coutiiiuous occupation through- 
out a long life. 

Gien, n town in the French department of 
Hoiret, on the I^oire, 38 miles SK. of Orleans, has 
inamifactureM of pottery. Pop. 6833. 

Glcsebrcclit« Wiluklm von, historian, was 
horn on 5th March 1814 in Herlin, and liccainc 
professor of History at Koiiigsberg in 1857, and in 
1862 at Municlu lie died in .Dcceiiiber 1889. His 
chief works are Gcschichtc der DcutsrJien Kcum-zeit 
(6 v<ds. 1855-82), coming down to 1164; Jahrbiichrr 
drjt DcufschcH Rcichs (1840); a translation of 


Gregory of Toni’s ^ 851); Deutsche Redeu (1871); 
A rn obi .von Brescia (1873 k 
€He8el€^r, Johann Karl Ludwio, a great 
German writer of church history, ^vas born 3d 
March 1793, at Petershagen, near Mimleii. Ho 
made his stmlics at Halle, ami in 1813 volunteered 
iis a soldier iluring the war of liberation. After 
tin* peace he returned to teaching, liecanie 
of the gyninasiiim ;it Mimlcn, next director of 
llie now gymnasium at Clevos. His Kntslchnng 
nnd frhhc re Schivhralc d. sehrifllichcn Ernngclicn 
( 1818) tlemolished the prevalent theory of a /rrimi- 
tire written gospel, and juiKuired him the chair of 
Theology at the new university of Ikuin. Hence 
lie was calleil to Giittingen in 18.91, wliere he he- 
camo in IS.97 a consistorial councillor, ami died Stli 
July 18,54. His great work is the J\rhrhnrh dcr 
J\irrhcn(/rsrliirhtc (.5 vols. 1824 57), of which the 
last two volumes were edited by ] •mining, who 
a4hlcd also a sixth, the Dogniengesrhir/ifr^ and ju’c- 
llxcd a Life to the liftU volume. (dcM*h'i*s pro- 
I found learning, jmli<*ial temper, and admirable 
I faculty of throwing fresh light upon tJie original 
I documents combine to make him an unusually 
I . .Aisfactory historian, and imleed lie falls slan t of 
Ncamlcr only in his rarest gift- that profound 
spiritual sense to wliicli he owed his insigfit. 'Fhe 
I Knglisli translation eomes down only to tlie hegiii- 
iiing of the Heformalioii ; the Amciiean, to the 
peace of Westphalia. 

fiiicsscih a town of Hesse- Darmstadt, is 
jdeiusantiy situated at the conllmmce of the 
Wioseck ami the I^ahn, 40 ndh‘s X. of Frankfort- 
I wii-the-Main hy rail. It is cliielly deserving of 
I notice for its Iinivcrsity (foumhsl in 1607), wl»i«*h 
possesses well-ap]»oiiit(Ml lahoralorii's, eolleciion 
.uid museums, ami a gooil library, with upwards 
of 50 professors, A'c.,aiid 500 students. Pop. { 1875) 
I.V.ISO; (1885) 19,001; (1900) 2.5,491. See three 
works hy Hneliner (1870 Sti). 

GifTcMI, Silt HoHKitT, K.C.H. (1895) and LL.D., 
statistician and writer on trmleaml linanc<‘, wa^ horn 
at Stratliaven in Lanarkshire in 1837, studied at 
Glasgow I'nivcrsity, and was trained in a solicilor'.s 
office. He entered jcjiirnalistie life at Stirling in 
1S60, ami two yenrs latiu* removed to Lomlmi, n here, 
a strong free-trader, he was coiinocled with llie 
(i/ohe (niilil 1866), the Fortnightti/ Ferini\ the 
F.ra miner ( 1 S6S -76 ), ami t he Dadg News ( 1873 76 ). 
In 1876 he was ,appoinle<l eldef of the statist i<*al 
ilepartnient of the Hoard of Tiade, and in 1893 of 
[the labour di*parfment also, hut n'slgiieil in 1897. 

: He w’.’is president of the Statistical Society from 
I 1882 to 1881, ami has published Stark K.rrhange 
Sccnritir.'i (1878), Ks.^ays in Finanre (first series, 
[1879; 4th eil. 18St»; .«iecond scries, 1886), and 
numerous official reports and pajicis. 

Gifford* Adam, founder of the Scottish Icctnre- 
sliips in iiatiiriil theology, w’as horn in Kdinhurgh 
in 1820, studied at the university there, and w.*ui 
called to the Scotch bar in 1849. He became shcriir 
of Ovkm3y in 1865, was raised to the bench as Lonl 
GiU’ord ill January 1870, and died at Graiiton, near 
Kdinhnrgh, 20th January 1887. Hy Ids will he left 
. 1 : 25 , 000 to the uiiivei-sity of Fdiiihnrgh, 1*20,000 
each to Glasgow' and Ahenlecn, and 115,000 to 
St Andrew’s, to endow lectureships in natural 
theology, subject to no dogmatic tests whatsoever. 
Tlie first lecturers appointed were Max Muller, K. H. 
Tylor, ^Vndrew' Lang, and J. Hutchison Stirling. 

Giffordy Wn.LlAM, man of letters, was horn at 

sill mil on, Devonshire, in April 1756. Ticft an 
orphan at twelve, he was first a cahin hoy, then 
for four years a shoemaker's apprentice, till in 1776 
ins atteiiij>ts at vei-sifying attraded the notice of 
iocal surgeon. Witli his assistance he proceedi d 
two years later as a Hihle clerk to Exeter College, 
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Oxford, and, .after "rudiiatin;j: in^i79‘2, travelled on 
the Continent with I^ord (.Irosvennr’s son. Ilis first 

5 mxl notion, the Itaviafl ( 1704), was a satire on the 
Della ('rnseans («i.v.); in Scott's phrase, it ‘sqna- 
h, ashed them at one blow.’ Tlie Mtrn'ad (17!H») 
was levelled a;,^'linst the corrupters t>f the drama, 
and An L'pistlc in Pcfrr Pindar against Dr Wolcot, 
who retorted with A Pitt at a i'nhhlrr, OiironV. 
editorship of the Anti-daenhin (1797-08) proenriiij; 
him favour with the Tory ina^jrnates, he was aj»- 
pointed to ofliees that jointly lu’ou^iht him CtKK) 
a year. In 1S()2 appeared his translation of Juve- 
nal. and prelixe<l tliereto an autoliio^raphy. He 
♦ dited the works of Mjussin^jer, Fonl, Shirlev, and 
litm .lonson, and in his notes assailed former 
editors with brutal ferocity. In lS()t) he bec.ame 
the lirst editor of the fjnartrr/i/ Jtrrinr. and this | 
po.-st he filled to 'within two years of his death, i 
on 81st Decern ^*er 1S*2(». (iiflbrd possessed much ' 
satirical acerbity and poison, but as a poet he holds i 
no rank whatever. As translator and e<litor of the ! 
old Kn;r1i‘*h dramatists h<'. did ;rood service; but 
his labours In this field were inarre«l by sus])icion 
and mali; 4 :nity. As .a crith* he was bitterly ]>artial 
and one sided ; and his orislan^^hts on ila/lilt, 
L*Mj;h Hunt. Lamb, W<»rdsworth, Shelley, ami 
Keats have .as little pretension to fairness and 
candour as has Hazlitt's own onslaught on him in 
the S/iirif of tia' Aff' { 18*2.")). 

Gift, in EnjL'Ush law, moans , a jri’atui tons transfer j 
of propertv. .Any iierson is at liberty to do what 
he pleases with bis own ]jroperty, ami to <^ve it 
away with nr without coiisidenation, if he is so 
inclineil. When he ;,dves away I'oods or ehatteds. 
mere delivery of ]iosses.sion, JU'companied by words 
of .i;ifl, is sutHcient to tninsfer the property; ami 
then the transaction is irrevocable, nut if he does 
not give ]iosses>i<»n of the goods at the same time, 
then, that the gift may be binding upon him, he must 
execute a deed or writing under seal. 'I’lie re.ason 
of tluN is that a mere verbal pnunise, without some 
legal consMeration, is nugjilory .and revf)cabh* ; 
whereas, when a i»erson (*xecute.s a deed, he is ' 
cMopjied from ever afterwards <lenying it. Where ; 
the property given is not personal, but real, then a 
d«‘e<| i> in g(*neral absolut*dy necessary to transfm* 
the pniperty. A will is the most familiar example 
of a gilt of property both real and ]iersonal, for the 
tc'^tator generally,* in such a ca^e, gives away his 
]»n»])erty gratuitously. .A gift of personalty by , 
w ill is called a legacy or bejpiest, ami a gift of himl 
is called a devise. 

sometiim's the power of giving aw’ay juoperty 
gratuitoU''ly is abie^oil in order to <lefraud and [ 
d«*fear creditors, it is provided by statute that a 
voluntary conveyance, wheiln*r of chattels or land, 
made by a person wlio is at the time in.solveiit, 
shall be void as against such creditors ; .and they 
are entitled, accordinj^ly, to recover the pro]»erty 
from tin* »lonee ( 18 Eliz. chap. ">). The gift, how- 
ever, even in such .a case, st.^mls goml against the 
donor himself. So, if any person give by ileed gratui- 
tously any land, and then srdl the same land, tbe 
gift will be v(dd against the OunA-/idG purclutser 
1*27 KWz. chap. 4). 

There is a peculiar kiml t)f gift, or rather «a gift 
ma<le in peculiar <*ir(ranistaiices, c.alled a donatio 
■mortis vansa — i.e. a gift of i)ersomil ]H'o])erty made 
in immediate expectation of death, wliich is not 
meant to take ellect unless tlie «lom»r actually dies, 
ami the donee survives him. Sm-lu gifts m,ay be 
made by W'onl of mouth ; and they may be ])roved 
by the evidemre of the donee himself a rule cpiite 
inconsistent \<'itli the policy of the law, which 
refjuires a will to be <luly execute<l .ami atte.sted by 
disinterested witnesses. 

In Scotland a gift may be made of goods in 
the same manner as in England ; but it is usually 


called a donation. Gratuitous alienations by per- 
sons in insolvent cireumstance8 are also helu to 
Ik? void n.s again.st creditors ,(s tat. 1621, chap. 18), 
Though it is comjietmit in Scotland to make a gift 
of giMuls or money by merely delivering the pos.ses- 
sioii thereof, .accompanied by wmrds of gift to the 
donee, still there is this peculiarity, that if the 
transacthm is afterw'.ards impeached it can only be 
provetl ill Scotland by the donor's writ or oath, no 
matter how' many >vitne.sscs may have been ju-esent ; 
where.as, in England, it c.an be proved by ordinary 
witnesses, like any other fact. 

Gift, in the law* of Scotland, is also often used 
to denote a gr.ant or .ajipointment by the crown or a 
court, such .as gifts of non-entry, escheat, tutorv, 
iV<-. 

or Gkm'K, the name of a short ]Mece of 
music, much in vogue in olden times; of a jo^’ful 
and lively ch.ar.acter, and in or V*- time, some- 
times in i| ; used formerly .as a d.ance tune, and 
often introduced as a movement of .a larger com- 

I M^silii )!!. — Jig is a form of the sanu* word : the 
rish jig is a dance- tune in time. 
laiJoiK seaport of S]>.ain, stands on a ]»eninsul.a 
and b.ay of the Atlantic, 20 miles by r.ail NE. of 
Oviedo. It m.anuf.actures tobacco, gl.ass, ami 
earthenware; exptirts butler, cheese, and fruits, 
and to Great llrit.'iin hazel-nuls and copper ore; 
and im)M)rts grain, Hour, sugar, oil, iron, machinery, 
spirits, chemicals, and woven goods. Extorts, 
.alsmt l*l00,tXK) a .vear ; imports £.860,000. Here 
.lovell.anos, a native of (bjon, founded the collegi- 
ate Asturian Instil nle. Po]». 48,8t)0. 

Gila* a jiv(*r of North America, rising in the 
slate of New Mexi<*o, and llowing nearly 650 miles 
w’eslward, across Arizona, till it joins the Golnrado, 
ahout 75 miles above tlio fall of that river into the 
Gulf of Galiforniji. 

Gihi ^Ioiist<;r is a name eonimonly given to 
tim poisonous lizard lldodrnnn snsjirrtnm^ also 
ealleu Sonoran HohMlerm. It is one of the largest 
lizards of North .America, and is found in the sandy 
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deserts of New’ Mexico, Arizona, .and Texas. Its 
scales are brilli.aii t orange and jet black. I ts poison- 
ous qualities it .shares with its congener the llelo- 
derma horrid nnini Mexico, which, like snakes, has 
grooved teeth .and highly developed salivary glands 
at their bases. Its bite is ra))idly fatal to small 
imimmals and birds, and very injurious, though 
sehloin fatal, to man. The hcloderms are the oiily 
liz.ards nseertained to he venomous. 

€>ill>erG Annk. See Tayj.or. 
iMilbert* Sir Humphrkv, English navigator, 
was iMirii at Dartmouth, Devonshire, in 15.39, and 
from Eton jiroccedcd to Oxford. Then, abandoning 
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la.w for a career of arms, he did Biich good Rcrviee 
agtainst tiie Irish rebels as earned him knight- 
hoof I and the government of Munster (1570), 
after which lie saw five years* campaigning in the | 
Netherlands. In 157(5 appeared his Disco urtie on 
a Noi'Ui-west Passage to India ^ which was jnihlislied 
by George Gascoigne, without his knowledge ; two 
years later he ol»taine<l a royal patent ‘ t<i discover 
and occupy remote heathen lands not actually 

{ mssessed of any Christian prince orpeoiile.’ Witli 
lis younger half-brother. Sir Walter lialeigh, he 
sailed in quest of the ‘Ihiknown Goal;’ but this 
expcflition (1578-79), which hafi cost all his own 
and hi^f wife’s estates, was fnistrated by internal 
dissensions, tempests, and a smart brush with the 
Spaniards. Nothing daunted, he once more set 
sail from Plymouth in June ir»8;{, and in August 
landed in Newfoundland, of whitdi he took form.al 
possession for Queen Elizabeth. But, sailing sfmtli- 
warils, hf! lost off (^ape Breton the largest of the 
three vessels left out of five, so was forced to steer 
homewanis with the UoUlrn Hind and the jSya//vW, 
the latter a ‘ frigate’ f)f oidy ten tons burden. ‘ ()n 
Monday the 9th Septemlsir,’ writes the Golden 
Hindis' ca])tain, ‘ the ^fjnirrel was near cast away, 
yet at that time recovered ; ami giving forth signs 
of joy, tlifi general, sitting abaft with a book in his 
hand, cried out unto us in the Jlind^ “ We are as 
nc?ar to heaven by scta as by land.” The saiiifs 
Monday night the fiigaie’s lights went sudflenly 
out, ami it w.*is devoured and swallowcfl ini by this 
sea.* So died Sir Ilumplirey Gilbert. See Hakluyt’s 
(Utl feet ion, vol. iii., and Livfis of Kaleigh by Tytler, 
St John, and Edwards. 

Gilberf, Siu ,IoUN, English painter, was born 
in 1817 at Blackheath, near Lomlon. SchfM>I-days 
over, he was placed at a mercantile house in the 
City, but Jiftm* two w<Niry years was ]»nmouncefl to 
he wholly unlit for business, and alh»wcd t(» follow 
his true vocation— art. Save for some lessons 
from Lance, the fruit-painter, he taught himself; 
his masters, the old masters - -Kub(*ns, Ufunbrandt, 
Vehisquez. In 1S.*1(] he began to exhibit both in 
oil and watcr-cfdours ; ami in 1852 he was elected 
an associate, in IS5J a member, in 1871 the i)re.si- 
dent of the Society of Painters in Water-colours, 
receiving soon after thh honour of knighthood. He 
also became an A.K.A. in 1872, an K.A. in 187(1, 
and a (Micvalier of the L(»gion of Ilonmir. ‘The 
Scott of painting ’ liked historical, cliivalric, anti- 
quarian subjects ; ami bis style is familiar throu^ ’ 
countless wood-engravings in \\\fi III nslraicd London 
News, and in editions of SJiakc’speare, Scott’s 
Poems, Don Quixote, ike. His oil-paintings inclml 
‘Don Quixote,* ‘Gil Bias,’ ‘Murder of Becket,* 
‘Joan of Arc,* ‘Crusaders,* * Wolsey at Leicester,* 
aiul ‘ Morning of Aginconrt.* He died 5lb October 
1897, leaving £250,000. He bad in 1893 ma<le over 
to tlie nation his (inn c(dlectipn of paintings, to be 
distributed amongst London and other corporations. 

Gilbert* WlLLT.XAI, author of a celebrated 
treatise on magnetism, WiW l>(»rn in 1540 at Col- 
che.ster. A member, and suhseqiiently fellow of 
St JoJin’s College, Cambridge, ho graduated in 
15(10, and in 1573 settled in London to practise as 
a physician. Eventually Elizaheth made him her 
court physician, and the same oHieo was coiiiirmeil I 
to him hy *Iames ,1. on his accession to the throne 
cf England. After holding various ollices in the 
(k)llege of Physicians, he was finally elected its 
president in I IKK). Ho died a bachelor, 30th 

Novemher 1(103, either at Colchester or at London ; 
lie was huried at Colchester in the church of the 
Holy Trinity. His leisure time was largely given 
to the study of jiingnclism and chemistry. In the 
former subject he carried on some notable re- 
Hcarclies, principally contained in De Magnetc, 
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Magnetieiagnc Corporihns, et Magtio Magnets 
TeXlure (1(500), and the j»osthuiiiou.sly published 
He. Mmido nostro Suhlunari Philosophia Nora 
I ( 1(551 ). In the former he #*stablished the magnetic 
nature of the earth, which he regarded as one great 
magnet ; and he conjectured that terrestrial mag- 
netisni and electricity were two allical emanations 
of a single force — a view which was only demon- 
stratofl with scientific strictness more than two 
centuries afterwards hy Oersted and Faraday. 
(Jill»crt was tlio lir.sb to use the terms ‘electricity,’ 
‘electric force,’ and ‘electric attraction,’ and to 
point out that arnher is not the only Kiihstaiice 
which when ruhhe<l attracts light objects, but that 
the same faculty belongs to the resins, sealing- 
wax, sulpliur, glass, iS:c. ; and he describes how to 
measure the excited electricity hy means of an iron 
nee<lle moving freely on a point. FIf alse invenUnl 
two instruments for finding latitude w itli the lielp 
of astronomical observations. See memoir prefixed 
toP. F. Mottelay’s translation of iJe Magnete ( 1893). 

Gilbert* WillTaXM S(Ui\VKNCK, drai^atist, was 
horn in London, 18t)i Ntivemher 18.36, the son of 
William Gilbert (1804-80), who published thirty 
novels, tales, &c. He took the degree of B.A. at 
London university, was a clerk in the Privy -council 
Office from 1857 to 1802, ;ind in 1864 Wjis called to 
the bar. He contributed to the magazines, and 
was on the staff of Fun, in wln^se columns his litd} 
Ballads first appesared. His burlesipie, Dnleanuira 
(1866), was followed hy other hurlesipies, dramas, 
comedies, fairy comedies, and i»peras. 'I’lie fairy 
comedies include The Palace of Truth (1870), Fgg- 
mat ion and Galatea (1871), The Wicked World 
(1873), and Broken Hearts (1876). Among the 
coimulics are the ch.arniing * cowivn^tf Swixthearts 
(1874), and Engaged (1877), more cynical and 
hopeless; his ot^ier plays ineJiidc Charity (1874), 
Grctchen (1879), Comedy and 'Tragedy (1884), and 
an unsuccessful drama, Brantinghanie Hall ( 1888 ). 
In conjunction with Sullivan (q.v. ), besides Thespis 
and 'Trial hy Jury, be has ])rod need 'The Sorcerer 
(1877), ILM.S. Pinafore (1S7S), The Pirates of 
Penzance (1880), Patience (1881), lolanthe (1882), 
Princess Ida (1883), The I\Iikado (1885), Ruddigore 
(1887), The Yeomen of the. Gnard (1SS8), The 
Gondoliers Utopia Li niUed (1893), and The 

Grand Duke ( 1S96). fn nearly all his better- known 
works Gilbert displays fantastic humour that is 
often subtle, nearly always iKMilthy in tone, and 
none the worse for a slight flavour of oynicism. 
His is the hand of a luaster, thougli his touch is 
light; his quaint conceits, ami the absurd e:Lriiest- 
ness with which tliey art; worked out, ajq>ear to be 
inimitable by Ins cont(mi|)oraries. In The Yeomen 
of the Guard, Imwever, lie has left the grotesque 
vein, and presents some characters that are human 
ami pathetic. The oiicras have been exceedingly 
popular in America, For a time Gilbert and 
Sullivan worked a])art ; and with Dr Carr Gilbert 
producetl His Excellency See P. Fitzgerald, 

'The Savoy Opera and the Saroyards ( 1894). 

' GilbcrtilM‘S* a religious order in the Boman 
(.’’atliolic Cliurcli, om* of tlie few of English founda- 
tion. its founder in 1148 xvas f^t Gilbert, a native 
of Seiiipringliani, in Lincolnshire. The rule of the 
order was mainly deriveil from that of (he Canons 
Kegular of St Augustine. St Gilbert alsi> founded 
an order of nuns after the Benedictine institute. 
Both onlers \\ere,approved, ami had numerous con- 
vents in Englaml at tlie time of the Beformatioii, 
when they sliareil in the general sujqucssioii. 

Gilberl IslniuLs an /ircliipelago in the 
Pacific, lying on the equator between 172’ ami 177 
E. long. Area, 166 sq. in. ; jiopiilation about 
36,8(X>. The groiij) consists «»f sixteem atolls,- 
several of them triangular in shape, with two out- 
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lyin^; hilly islands. Sonic of tlic atolls (e.g. Peru 
or Francis) are rising in elevation, ('ocoa-niits 
and copra are the chief, almost the only, pro- 
ductions of the group. The inhabitants, a inixtMl 
Malayo-Polvuesian race, closely resemble the 
^iarsliall islaiulci-s, though they sjwak a dillerent 
language. Many of the people take service in 
Samoa. Fiji, ike. as labourers. The archipelagti 
belongs to the jurisdiction of the British High 
Commissioner of the Western Pacific. Tt was dis- 
oovenul by Marshall and Gilbert in 17S8. 

Gil Bias* See Le Sa(ie. 

Gllboa, a bare chain of hills between 500 an<l 
(MK) feet high, overhanging the site of the ancient 
city of .lezreel, and rising lietween the fertile plain 
of Ksdraelon on tlie west and the green valley of 
the Jordan on the east. It is nuMiiorable lus the 
.scene of the iltfeat ainl deatli of King Saul and his 
three sons at the hands of the Fliilistines. 

Gilcliri^G Alexanher, Blake’s Inogrtipher, 
was Imh-tIj at Newin^t«»n (ircHsn, 182S, the son 
of a Unitarian minister who, conscientiously 
wiihilrawing from the ollice of the ministry, re 
moved, when Alexander was a year old, to a mill 
neat Beading. At the age of twelve (iilohrist 
entered University Uollegc, London, where for four 
ycai*s lie was a diligeiiL scholar, and formed a 
friendsliip witli the Bossottis. Leaving school at 
sixteen, he entered the Middle Temple in 1846, and 
was called t<i the bar in 1811), but never practisetl. 
Maintaining himself chiefly by art-eriticism, he 
married in 1S.)L .\fter collecting in Yorkshire 
mat<M'ia]s for a Life of Ktty, he settled in 185J at 
Guildford. The IJ/e of Etttj, warmly commen<le<l 
by Carlyle, appcjared in 18 .m. The following year 
Jie removed to Chelsea, taking a house next door t-o 
the i *arlylcs. Here was composed his Lifr. of 
a labour of love engaging all his faculties. Before 
the ta.'.k was vet coiiiideteil, the author, in the full 
vigour of life, was cut olf by scarlet fever on 
3()lh November 18(51.— His wife, Anne GiLf’IlulsT, 
Burrows, was born in London, 1828. In 1851 
she married ; in 1855 began to write for Atl ih.^ 
Yt'ftr Jlounf/y in 1861 for Mtn'odffntis. On her 
huNband’s death she undertook the completion of 
his Ltfc of liluha (ISfiJ), to the second edition of 
which (1880) is appended a ineinoir of Alexander 
tililchrist. In 1860 she published in the American 
llndtral Itcvdir ‘A Woman’s Kstimate of Walt 
Whitman and it was largely to Ikicoiiic personally 
ac<pKiinte«l with the poet that she spent three 
years in America (1876-70), when she wrote for 
lilarhirood's Mflimj»ses of a New England Village.’ 
In ISsJ appeared her Life of Mnnf Lainh^ and in 
1885, only a few months before her <leatli that 
^ year, her last cssiiy, ‘A (knifession of Faith.* See 
Anne (rilehrint: iter Life find WntinijH, by her son 
(1SS7). 

Gild. See Guilds. 

Gildas^ siirnamed by some Sapiens, by others 
Badotihois, the earliest native British historian, 
flourished in the 6th century, aiul wrote in 
Armorica (about 550-5fK)) his famous treatise J)e 
Kxeidio Britan nifv Litter Qiicrntns. .Tbis was fii*st 
]»rinted at London in 1525, again in Gale’s Serijdores 
XV, (1691), where it was first divided into two 
works, the History and the E)>istle. The trcati.se 
falls naturally into two distinct jiortions : from the 
invasion of Britain by the Bomufts to the revolt of 
Maximin at the beginning of the 4th century, and 
from the cloK«5 of tlie Uh century to the writer’s 
own tiiiK!: U is Gildas who narrates the story of 
the famous hitter sent to Borne in 446 by tlie 
<lespairing Britons, eoinmcncing : ‘ To yEgidiiis 

(/Ktius) consul for the third time, the groans of 
the Britons.’ Gildas is a weak and wordy writer, 
and the value of hi.s historical work has been assailed 


by Hir T. I). Hardy and ()thei*&, bht id vigorously 
dfdeudeil by Dr Guest ; and it must be remembered 
that its latter portion wad adopted without hesita- 
tion by Bede. Gibbon lias described him in a 
single .sentence as ‘ a monk, >vho, in the profound 
ignorance of huniaii life, has nresiimed to exercise 
the ollice of historifui, strangely disfigures the state 
of Britain at the time of its* separation from the 
Boman empire.’ An edition of (Bldas, edited by 
Joseph Stevenson, was published by the Historical 
Society in 1838 ; a new translation by J. A. Giles 
ill 1841. 

Gilcliug. There? are many processes of gilding, 
varying with the nature of the substance to be 
gilded, and the kind of eftect recpiired to be pro- 
duced, but they may all be classified under three 
heails — viz. (1) mechanical gilding, (2) clieniical 
gihling, (3) encaustic gilding. ^ 

The lii*st is used cbielly for gihling Avood, plaster 
of Paris, leatlier, ]>aper, and other suhstanccis. If 
the object to be gill is a picture or mirror frame, 
consisting of a plain Avooden moulding, tlion#aftcr 
getting ii coat of oil-paint, from four to, ten coats of 
fine Avhiting mixed Avitli fine glue are put on, each 
ill its turn being smoothed AVith pumice-stone and 
line sand-paper. This done, a coat of g<d<l-size is 
given to tfiose parts Avhich arc not to he buriiished ; 
hilt those Avhieh are receiA^e only a coating of clear 
animal size. Both of these jirepared siirlaces now 
rec(»ive the gold-leaf, Avhich is hud on by means of a 
l>road thin brush called a f/'/), and further pressed 
on Avilh a thick soft-haiie<l brush. Those parts 
AvhicJi have been gohl sized are in this Avay oil-gilt, 
and Avill stand Avashiiig ; Avhile such portions as 
have l>een gilt on the size ])roparation in order to 
he hnrnislied Avill not hear soa)> and Avater. Jf'the 
picture-frame is much enriched Avith fine raised 
ornament, the surface to he gilt is previously pre- 
pared with oil-paint and gold-size alone, o.s the 
coating Avith whiting de.stroys the sharjuiess of the 
Avork. The result, hoAvever, is more tender and 
less durable. 

JajHtnneVs UiltUnij . — Where gilt ornaments are 
to lie put on a japanned ground, they are, by one 
metliod, painted with gold-size, and gold-leaf after- 
wan Is applied. By another iiiethod, rather more 
than the space the ornament is to occupy is wholly 
covered Avith gold-leaf, adhering Avitli isinglass. 
The ornament is then painted on Avith aspluutum, 
Avhich protects the gold honeath it AAdiile the super- 
fluous leaf is being Avoshed away. A little turpcii- 
I tine Avill then remove the protecting asphaltum so 
I as to display the gilt ornament. Japanners’ gold- 
size is a liiixture of linseed-oil, gum-aninii, and 
vermilion. 

False tiildimj^ althoiigli an old invention, lias 
lM?come ill recent yeai« an” important trade in 
lienwiny. The moulding intended to be ‘gilt ’in 
tlii.s way is first covered with bright silver-leaf or 
tinfoil on a surface prepared us alsiA^e, and then 
coated with a yelloAV varnish. Other substitute 
for genuine gilding that are largely used consist in 
applying * Diitidi gold,* which is copper beaten out 
like "gold-leaf, as in genuioo gilding, or in using so- 
called ‘ gold paint,’ which is finely poAvdered brass 
or other similar alloy. 

Cheinienl G//e/rwf/.— Metals are noAv usually gilded 
I by the jirocess of electro-gilding (see Elkctro- 
MKTALLURoy) ; but, besides tlite, various methods 
of ehciiiieal gilding have been adopted, and some 
are still in use. 

Water or Wash Gilding^ as it is someAvhat inap- 
propriately termed, consiste in applying to metal a 
]»aste formed of an amalgam of gold, and afterwards 
evaporating the volatile mercury by heat, Avhich 
leaves the gold Jirmly adhering to the surface of 
the metal. * 

Gilding by Immersion, — For this purpose a 
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solution of feoldin nitro-iiuiriatic aci<l i» used which 
slowly attacks the metal to be gilded, and at the 
same time deposits on its surface an etj^ui valent 
of ji^old. The method called Grecian Gilding is 
anotlier similar process, in >vhich gold is used dis- 
solved in a solution of sal-ammoniac and corrosive 
sublimate in nitric acid. 

Most articles that arc gilded by either of the 
above chemical methods, or by electro-gilding, are 
submitted to an jifter-pro(;c8s of eolouHtaj. This 
consists either in* acting upon the surface with a 
saline solution, and heating tins article afterwards, 
or in coating it with a kind of varnish of beeswax 
and yellow oclire, and then burning this olf. The 
colouring of jewelry, &c., made of gold alloyed 
with copper or brass, is performed by submitting 
the article to the action of a mixture of nitre, 
aliiiii^ aiul common salt, either dry or dissolved 
ill water, heat being applied in either case. The 
b 2 JU)er alloy is thus removeil fnmi the surface, 
which becomes covered with a richly coloured film 
of n^ifirly pure gold. 

SworJ -blades, lancets, and other steel articles 
are gilded in fanc.y devices by drawing the design 
\\ith a camel-hair iiencil moistened in a solution 
of gold, prep 2 iretl by agitating ether with a solution 
of tercliloride of gohl, and decanting the light 
^liquid which floats on the top. 

Silks, artificiiil ibiwers, ivory, Isme, i>Lc. may Isi 
gilded, hy inimersing them in, or painting tliem 
vi'ith, a neutral solution of one part of tercliloride 
of gold to four or five of Avatcr, and then exi»osin , 
them in a vi*ssel containing hydrogen gas, which 
readily combines with the chlorine, ami reiluces 
the gold to the metallic state. 

Thicaustic Gilding is usually ai>p1ied to glass 
and porcelain. The gohl is lirst obtained in a 
finely ilivided state by precipitating from the 
chloride with protcisulpfiate of iron, or by simply 
heating the chloride. This powder is ground u]» 
with V'jth of its weight of oxide of bismuth irnd 
some liorax and gum water, ami then )ia.intetl on ‘ 
the ware. Tt is tlien heated till the borax is vitri- 
fied and tliO’ gold thereby iixed. Sometimes the 
gold is ground with turpentine, or an amalgiun of 
gold is used. Tfiis luis a brown tlingy Jippcarance 
when it leaves the kiln ; the gold lusbi'C is brought 
n]i by burnishing. 

Gilding Metal. The metal of which gilded gooils 
arc ma<le is reouired to luive as nearly as jiossible 
the colour of gold, m that when the surface-gilding 
is worn oft’ at the more exposetl parts the dillereiice 
of colour will not be reiwlily apparent. This is 
obtained by making a kind of brass having a much 
larger proportion of copper than eonimo'n brass. 
Th«i following are three receipts from among a 
variety in use : ( 1 ) ft parts copper, 1 common brass; 
($2) 4 parts copper to 1 Bristol brass; (It) 13 parts 
copper, 3 parts brass, 12 ])arts tin. The last is 
much harder than No. 1 or 2. 

Gilead (in Kng., * region of rocks ’) was a moun- 
tainous district on the east side of the .Jordan, 
liounded on the N. by the Hieroniax (Ytarinuk), 
on the E. hy the desert tablelands of Arabia, on 
the S. by Moab and Ammon, and on the W. by 
the iJordan. The highest ridges of Gilead are of 
dark-gray limestone ; lower down are yellow and 
purple sandstones. Though all is desolate above, 
on tlie slopes tlie Vegetation is luxuriant, and forests 
of oak ana terohinth occur. The name is not homo 
out ill the character of the country, and the glens 
exhibit great beauty and profusion of vegetation. 
The district was given to the tribes of Manosseh, 
Gad, and Uouben, because of the multitude of their 
cattle, and as a frontier land was much exposed to 
invasion. There is mention o4 Gilead in Gen. 
xxxi. llanioth tEs-Salt), Jahesh, and Jazor are 
tluiee of the cities mentioned in Scripture. Latironce 
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Oliphant (*q.v.), who speaks of Gilead as a country 
of wine and oil, with rich alluvial deposits, sub- 
mitted a scheme to the government at Gonstant- 
inople for its co1onisatio]i by Jews. TJie Dead 
Sea region he regarded as a mine of unexplored 
wealth, from which chlorate of potassium, petro- 
leum, and bitumen might be exported. The local 
conditions lie believe*! favourable to the introduc- 
tion of immigrants. See Oliplmnt’s La^id of Gilead 
(1880). 

St (Lat. .eKgidins), was an Athenian 
of royal descent, devote*! from his cradle to good 
works. After giving away bis entire patrimony, 
he lived two years with St (.’a*sarius at Arles m 
Bnivenee, and then retired alone to a neighbouring 
*lesert, wliere he sustained nature utk)ii lierbs and 
the milk of a bind that came of tiersolf to bis 
cjive. Once, on a hunting expedil* mi, the king of 
Fnince, foll*»wing up the tr.ack of the himl, dis-, 
covered .Mgidius, and compellc*! him t*» become 
I the first abbot of a m< mastery he built upon the 
I spot. Tlere be died. His festival falls upon 1st 
I SeptemlHU-. In the 6tb century there Avas an abbot 
ill l*r*)vence named jEgi*lius,’but the ilate of the 
; saint is usually given as about the close of the 7th 
i century. H(i ctirly became regarded as t?specially 
I the patron of lepers, beggars, and crii»i>les, ami his 
I <‘ult spread quickly over England, France, and 
Germany. In liondon, the church of St Gihrs, 
Oippl**g.ate, and the leper Imspital at St Gilcs-in- 
tlie- Fields, ami in Edinburgh the High Kirk of 
St fJiles still commemorate bis name. See Uem- 
bry, at Gi/lcs, sa Vic, not Itciiqiics, huh Oulie 
(Bruges, 1884). 

Giimiaii^G KOUUK, critic ami essayist, Avas bom 
ill 1813 at Goinric, lV*rtIisliire, wliere his father 
AA’as SecM'ssion minister. studied at the univer- 
sity of (rlasgow, and at the *livinity hall of the 
Secession body, afterAvards the LJniteif Presbyterian 
Church, and in 1835 he Avas licensed to preach tlie 
g*)spcl. In IS3(> he Avas ordaiiie*! t*) the School 
NVyml Church, Dundee, where he remaine*! till his 
*leath, I3th August 1878. lie attained considerable 
reputation as a le<.*turer and pulpit *>rat*>r, and Avas 
inc(*ssantly industri*ms Avitli bis pen. llis friends 
ami fell*)AV-citiz*!iis presented him Avitb .€1(KK) in 
JS77. His Avorks are iiumennis. They *lisplay a 
rit^h Imt reckless f.ancy, and wiile literary sym- 
I patliics, although deiicient perhaps in refimmient 
of taste. Among them are A Gtd/cn/ of Literary 
j Portraits (3 vols. 1845- .54) ; The Bards of the Bible 
\ (1850 ; 7tli ed. 1887); The Martgrs of the Scottish 
(orenant (1852); Jlistorg of a Man, largely auto- 
biographical (1850); Aljdai and Omega (1860); 
Night: a Poem (1807); lleniotcr Stoj's in the 
Church Skg (1807); Lives *>f Scott (1870), Dr W. 
Anderson (1873), and Burns (1880); and Sketches, 
Literary and Theological (1881 ). In 1853 he com- 
menced an edition of the British Poets in 48 vols. 
Hi.s Letters and Journals, with Memoir by Wats*)n, 

^ aptieared in 1892. 

: ' Gilgiliit* See Cashmere, Daiuustan. 

I a measure of capacity, is the fourth part of 

' a pint, or the thirty -second part of a Gallon (*|.v. ). 

GilL John, an eminent “ Baptist divine, Avas 
born at Kettering, Nortiiam^itonshire, November 
23, 1097. He Avas mainly self-edueateil, yet became 
pniftcientin Latin, Greek, and HebreAV, ami aftor- 
Avanls devoted himself much to the study of the 
rabbinieal Avriters. He beeanie in 1719 pastor of a 
Baptist chui'cli in SoutliAvark ; fi-oiu Avliieh, in 1757, 
he removed to a chapel near London Bridge, Avliera 
bo ministered till his death, October 14, 1771. His 
first important work Avas an Exposition of the Song 
of Solonmn (fol. 1728), in which be vindicated the 
authenticity of that book against Whiston. llis 
Exposition of the New Testament appeared in 1746- 
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48; ami sul>stM]m?ntIy liis Kj'posilion of the Old 
Testnuient (repiiblisluHl as oiio work, 9 vols., with a 
memoir, in ISU)); .1 Jiodt/ of Dotdrina I Divinity 
(1709); ami .1 Hod y of Prin t iml ( 1770). 

He wrote also, as a controversialist, in defence of 
the doctrine of the Trinity aiul of Calvinism. 
Cill receiveil tlie decree of D.D. from Aberdeen 
in He wa?. a robust Calvinist, devout, 

laborious, an<l l(*arne«l. 

Oilll'llia* a Xortli American ])ereniiial ^eiius of 
Rixsacea*, closely allied Iti Spiriea, and similarly 
snitable-for shrubberies. The roots are often calleil 
Iinlian Physic, sometimes Wild /)>ccof, fndiott 
Hippo, Dropivartj and DoivoKtu's Root. 

liiill<^Slli€\ Ckokgk, a promiiKMit ri«riire anioii^ 
the Westminster Divines, was l*orn at Kirkcahly, 
where his father Wits parish minister, ‘21st .laimafy 
1613. He purimed his studies at St Andrtnvs, and 
early in 16;iS, after the power of the bisshops had 
lieeii pulled down, was ordaimvl minister td 
Wemyss in Fife. He >]iowc*d characteristic fear- 
lessness at^ the (llas; 4 ow A-ssembly that same year, 
was translated to Edinbur;!:h in 164*2, and the year 
after was sent up, as one o( Scotlamrs four repre- 
sentatives, to the Westminster Assembly, wdiere 
his vi« 4 our. ability, and earnestness enabled him to 
take a ;^reat part in the protracte<l debates on 
church discipline and doouia. His Adrott’s Rod 
Blmsoininij, or the Dininc Onli/nnny Ch nrvh - 
yuvennuL'td Vindivati'd (1646), is admittedly a 
masterly statement of the hioh Prosbyt<‘rian ciaim 
f<n- full sjuritual indepeiidomM*. In l(i48 (Jillesoio 
Wivs a|)pointed iiiod(*rator of the Ceneral Assembly, I 
but Ins alrea<ly enfeebled frame soon sank under | 
its labours, fie died at Kirk<*al<lv, 17th December 
1648. 

4ililli4*S« John, historian, was b<irn at llrechin, in 
Forfarshin*, .lanuary IS, 1747. He w’as educated at 
the university of (ilasoow, and for several years 
acted as tutor to the sons of the Earl of ilo])e’toun. 
In 1778 lie publi.^lied a translation of the Oration.^ 
of [sorn ft C{t lutd fjifsiii.'ij v'ith noun' Art utnd of their 
Lins; ami in 1786 Ids principal work, the ilistorif 
if A neiiut iin^vi \ *2 vols. It was extremely popu- 
lar on its lirst a]»pearanc(\ but luis dropped out of 
notice since the publication of the histories of 
Tliirlwall ami Grote. His IVc/r of (In' Rviijn if 
Freduriel: 11. of J^rnssitt apiM'ared in 1789. In 
1793 he was appointed historif»;iraph(M- to the kin;i: 
ftu* Scotland, lie also puidished a translation <d‘ 
Aristolleis KUiies and Ro/itirs (1797), and of /l/7.v- 
*otlcs llht torir (1823), and a History if tin’ Worhl 
f Alc .1 finder tit Auynstns (*2 vols. 1807 10). 
lie die«l at Clajiham, Feliruary bl, 1836. 

a town and urlian district of 
^K»*nt, I mile NE. from Cliathaiii. is the centre f»f 
a fruit growing: <iisirici and has interesting; arclueo- 
lo^ical reinaiii.s. I'op. \ 1S91 ) 27,809; ( 1901 ) 42,530. 

€il1is LaiicU Pj )lar land N K. of Spitzlsn’ocn, 
first sighted in 1707 by (iillis, ;i, Dutchman, in 8P 
30' N. lat. and 36' E. Ion;;., but not visited by 
.him. Some ; 2 co;;rapher.s idemtify it with Kin;; 
Charles or Wielie Land, one of the Spitzbergeii 
group, .situated in 79' N. lat., ami between 26' 30' 
and 32' 30' E. long. * 

Cjrillott^ JosKIOl, born ;it Siieflield on lltb 
Octol>er 1799, shares with Sir Josiali Mason tin* 
credit of having brougld the maiinfactiire of steel- 

I leus to its nresent state of high jMirfeetion (see 
:*KN.s), He nied otb Jjii.iiaiy ls73. 

Glllray, Jame.s, an English earieaturist, boni 
at Chelsea, of hurnlile parentage, in 1757- He first 
hccanir known ns a snc(re.s.sfnl engraver nliout 1784, 
and hfftweon 1779 and 181 1 issued as many as 1500 
caricatures, numlicrs of wddcli, it is said, * w'ere 
etched at once upon the copper without the as.sist- 


ance of drawings.’ They are full of broad humour 
and keen satire, the sunjects of his ridicule being 
generally the French, Napoleon, George HI., ana 
the iirineipal English politicians ; he also employed 
his talents in castigating the social follies of his 
day. He dieil in Loudon, Ist Juno 1815. (iillray 
Jived for many years in the house of the printseller. 
Miss Humphrey, in London. Durin;^ the last four 
y<‘ai^ of Ins life he was insane. His caricatures, 
which W'ere very popular ami not without iiillueiice 
upon public opinion, often rise to a lofty level of 
com*t^ptiou, and display tnie artistic feeling. A 
.‘^idectioii of them was published by M'Lean (accMiin- 
]>anieil by an illustrative ilescriptum ), in 304 slieets 
Loud. 18,30). An edition with Life and Times of 
Gillray, by T. Wright, was i.ssiiod by Ikihn (1851 ; 
new ed. 187.3). 

dills, or iiiiANCHJ/K, organs of aquatic resjiira- 
tioii, coji.sisting of expansions thnmgli tlie thin 
skin of which oxygen dissolved in the w'ater is 
taken into the blood, W'hile carbonic acid passes 
out. It is dithcult to say what animal lirst exhibits 
gills; for re.Hpirfilion tliroiigli the general skin is 
cfiiiimon in lower Invertebrates, and the distinction 
heiwocm mere skin lobes and markt'il exjiaiisions 
in special connection with the vascular system is 
arbitrary, in starJishes thin uut-pusliings of the 
lining of the hmly-cavity project throiigli pores in 
the skin ; a modification oi this simple plan is seen 
in some other Ecliinodermaia ; while the charac.- 
teristic tube-feet are sometimes respiratory, and 
the Holothunaiis have often respiratory tentacles. 
Ill marine worms w’e liml every transition from 
vague skin rf‘sj)iration to the increase of this by 
tilaiiients or tt‘ntacles a.ssociated with legs or lieail, 



Fig. 1. — Section of un Annelid Worm : 
tr, fi, fc, bkMMl-vosselK ; », inleKtiiic. ( From (J«*g«'iibHur.) 

ami tinaily to detinite gills. These are usually thin 
expansions, tilameiitons, tufted, or feathery, which 
project intii tlie w'atrn*, have eilia on their outer 
surface*, and blood-vessels riddling them internally. 
In .some of the* hiw'er (h’UKtacoans again (llrancliio- 
jioda- i.e. ‘gill-footed ’)*a iiuiidier of the legs are 
thin cMiough to ailmit of respiration througli their 
surfaces, wliiJe the liigher nirms have assmdated 
with some of their limlw s])e<ual tufts of respiratory 
iilanicnts, or detinite feathery gills, as in the 
lobster. Tlicse .con.sist of a , main stem, within 



Fig. 2.— Gills of Crayfish exposed (after Huxley). 


wdiicli an* tw'o canals, one for tlio impure blood 
from the body, the other for the return of oxygen- 
ateil hloml on ite way to tliojicart; hut with 
thesi* canals are eonmreted nnnierouH liollow, thin** 
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Walled fila^nents, in whieli the real rosniraiioti 
is ofTocted. In the lobster and its allies these are 
overlapped by the sides of the anterior shield, but 
water currents are kept up by the baling }i(*.tion of 
one of the anterior appendages on each side. Tn 
the King-crab ( Limulus ), rather an Arachnid than 
a Cnistaccan, live paii*s of abdominal api)endages 
bear Hat ‘gill-books,* each of which c<msists of an 
axis bearing some IfiO hollow, triin-walled, bloocl- 
containing leaves. In the arpiatic larva' of some 
Insects the air- tubes (trachea*) are <*Iosed, but 
form gill-like outgrowths (‘tracheal gills*), by 
means of wdiicU oxygen is absorbed. Tn bivalve 
molluscs (Lamellibranclis) the gills usually form 
ciliated plates on each side of the body. Each gill, 
or ctenidium, as it is often (;allcd, really <!onsists of 
two rows of liollow processes r)f the bodj'-wall, 
extending downwards on each side of the f(w>t, but 
eiich filament at its free end usually bends iii> 
again, so that" a cross section has the fonn of a Vv, 
tlie median apex of which represents the point of 
^origin froiii the hody-wall. Neighhonring liiameuts 
liecoiiie linketl to one another, ami .'usceiiding and 
<lescending [larts of the same filaimuii are likewise 
crossc'd hy bridges, so that finally continuous plates 
result, channelled by idood- 

k j containing canals. Some- 

n what simpler on the wlmle 

fl are llie external gill filaments 

[1 of (‘hi ton, of the limpet, of 

fl /nulibrancbs, iSL'c., or the in- 






and washed as nslal by the water which entering 
hy the mouth passes out by the giU-slits. The gill 
of a fish generally Qonsists of two triangular folds 
of mucous niembrane, sujiprirted by the branchial 
arch and minor cartilagiiioiis rods, and traversed, 




Fig. 3. — Diagram of 
uie Circulaticm of the 
Blood tlirough the 
Gills : 

artery and brauc.hus ; 
e,e, vein and brandies. 



Fig. 4. — Dissection of tlir 
Pharynx of a Fish ; 
•Showing by aiTowH, 0 , the, course 
of tbo watiT ; a, tlie kUI arehe'< ; 
f, Uic gills: d, the external 
opening; e, the gnllet. 
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Young Dog-fish, snowing transitory external gills. 

as the diagram suggests, by vess<*l:. with impure 
I hhiod from the I mart, and with oxyg(*nated biood 
I t(» the body (see FiSHKS). For Amphibia, see the 
I case of the tadpole described in the artic.Ie FROG, 
and th(i various adult states described i]#tlie article 
Aaipiiiwa. The student should (examine (‘speci- 
ally the gills of bivalves (\g. mussel — of lisbes, 
and of tadpoles. See CIRCULATION, MoLMtsca, 
Respiration. 

P\)r the general comparative anatomy of gills, see 
Profcissor F. tJettrey Bell’s CouijKtratii'r Anatomp and 
rh}fnio1(Mjy (fiond. 18S.5), and other text-books. For 
iidiUitc structure of gills, sec (ispecially Holman Peck, 
Quart. Jutirn, Afiar. Sri. xvii. (1877), and Professor 
Ray Laiikester’s article ‘Mollusca’ in the J*Jnrp. Brit. 

€rillyflower« a popular English name for some 
of tlie criiciferons plants most prized for the beauty 
and fragrance of their flowei*s, as wallflower in the 
west of England, stocks in other parts, <&.c. ; also 
for llrspcrts malrotHtliSy Dame's Violet (q.v.). 
The elove pink also, the wild original of the car- 
nation, is ('albni Clorv-nifhiflowcr. Tlie name 
gillvllow(n’ has been rpgarde(i as a corruption of 
Juft/Jlowrr : but in (Hiaiicer it ajipears in the form 
gilofre ; and tb(», French girofl^e indicates the true 
derivation from girojtc, a clove, tlie suicll of the 
clovo-gillyllower being somewhat like that of cloves. 

<aioio, one of the Moluccas (q.v.) or Spico 
Tslaiids. 

Gilliliiy Bernard, the ‘ Apostle of the North,* 
was born of an old Westmorland family, at 
Keiitmere Hall, in 1517, studied at C^iieeu’a 
College, Oxford, and early showed unusual apti- 
tude for learning. Tn 1552 be liecame vicar of 
Norton, in the diocese of Durham, Imt soon resigned 
the living to jiursue his studies at Louvain. Re- 
turning to Flngliind towards the close of Mary’s 
reign, Tie w'as appointed by his uncle Bishop Tun- 
stall to be arclideacioii of Durham and rector of 


ternal gills (covered hy a folding of the mantle) in 
many aquatic Gasteropods; or lastly, the well- 
developed feather- like gills in the mantle cavity of 
cuttle-fishes. 

Among vertebrates gills are developed only as 
far as the. amphibians, all of which liave them in 
their youth, though many, such as tlie frog, have 
them entirely replaced by lungs in adult life. 
Beyond amphibians gills never occur, though 
branchial or visceral clefts on the sides of the 
pharynx remain as traces of the ancestral condi- 
tion. Tn tunioates and in the laiicelet >vater 
entering hy the month w%ashes the blood sjiread 
out in vessels between slits on the w^alls of the 
pharynx, but there are no gills. In the ixiund 
mouths, or Cyclostomata, the gills an^ enclosed in 
pocket-like structures, through which the water 
passes. In fishes w^e hdve to (Tisiinguish transitory 
external gills occasionally present from true in- 
ternal gill-filamdhts liorne on the branchiab arches, 


Ea.sington, Here his fearless honesty against* 
jiluralitios and the indolence and viciousness of 
the clergy soon made him many enemies, whoso 
charges of heresy Tunstall not only set aside, hut, 
after Gilpin had resigned both his living and the 
archdeaconry, appointed him to be rector of Hoiigh- 
ton-lc-Spriiig. ( >n the way to London, whither he had 
been summoned i>y Ikmner, he aeeideiitally broke 
his leg, and liefore he was able to resuiiK^ Ids jouniey 
Elizabeth had siiececHled Mary and he w'as safe. 
The see of Carlisle and the provostship of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, were in turn olfered him, but both 
he renised, preferring to siieiid tlie remainder of Ills 
life at Hougiiton in nneeosing works of benevolence. 
ITis parish was wide, and sunk in the deepest igno- 
mnee, hut he continually preached and exhorted in 
tlie pnlpit and fi*om liouse to house, settled the 
quarrels of his turbulent parishionere, set up a 
grammar-sclKMil, and practised unbounded hospL 
taJity to strangers, to travellers, and to the poor, 
spending ‘every fortnight 40 bushels of com, 20 
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biisliels of malt, niitl an ox, hesiijos a nrom)rtional 
quantity of otlior kiiuls of provisions. Through 
Cecil he had ohtsiinetl the rare distinction of a 

g eneral lioense for projiohiiig, and armed with this 
e regularly niatlo preaching excursions into the 
wildest parts of CiinilH?rlan(i, Westmorland, and 
Nortliiimherlanil. His visits to the turbulent dis- 
tricts of Tyiietlale ami Kedesdale he generally made 
alK)iit Christmas time, when it was easiest to gather 
the people together. The fearlessness of his teni|H^r 
is secfi 111 the story of his taking down and putting 
into his bosom a glove which liad been hung up ns 
a challenge in a cimrtrh in which he had to preach. 
His own naturally warm temper he hold under 
complete control. His tall and slender person, his 
inditrereiice to divss, and tem])eranoe in diet, atlded 
to his rare sjnntiial elevation of chavacter, helped 
to make this singular mans induenco ov(M' his 
peoiile suprenien His last years were troubled 
with intinu health, from which he was relieved by 
death, 4th March 1583. There is a life of (lilpin 
written hy Bishop Carlelon, one of his pupils, in 
Bates’s IVM' St'l('t'for/nn aliquot Virorum ( H>81 ), a 
translation of which will he fouml in vol. iii. of C. 
Wordsworth’s Ecrlfsiasifiraf Bioijraphif. See also 
Collingwood's Memoirs of Bernard Gilpin ( 1884). 

Gilpin. William, was born at Carlisle in 1724. 
He was educated at Oxfonl, and kept a school at 
(/hoam in Surrey, but was afterwards presented to 
the living of Boldre in Ilainjislitre, wliere he died in 
1804. His name i.s remembered for a series i»f 
books on the scenery of various parts of Britain 
illustrated by aquatint engravings of Ids own 
e.vecutioii. Of these the chief are Ohservations on 
Pirtnresqne Beantjf in seventl parts of Great Britain ^ 
^irtienfarlif the Ilitj/dands of Seottand (1778); 
The Hirer \V}/e and Southern iJistriefs of Wales 
(1782); The Laic Country ; Forest See nery 

(1791); and The. We.stern Parts of Enyland and 
Isle of Wiyht { 1798). 

Gilfll<‘Sld {t'hrysophrys), a genus of ‘.sea- 
breams ' or S])arid:e, represented by about a score 
of siK?cies from the warmer seas, best known by the 
Me(liteiTane,ari species {Ch. anratft), sometimes 
found on the soutlicrri coasts of Knglaiid. Large 
s]»ecies occur off the Cape of <iood Hope, and ( 7i. 
ha,sta is common on East Indian and (.’binese 
coiists. The gilthead has lui oblong and com- 
pressed body, a single dorsal lin with spines wbicli 
can be received into a giwive, scaly ehc;eks and 
gill-cover, and two kinds of teeth, sharp like 
canines in front, rounded like molars behind. Tlie 
length is about a foot ; the back is silvery gray. 
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stiaded with blue ; the bfdly like polislind ateel ; 
the sides have golden* hands ; and there is a half- 
moon-shaped sj)ot of gold between the eyes to 
wliich the various names Chrysophrys (‘goMcn eye- 
brow’), A V rata folded’), Daiirmlo, and (»ilthea<l 
obviously refer. They lf*(*d chiefly on inolluses, in 
search of which they are said to stir up the sand 
with their tails. The lish is generally found near 
the shore in small shoals, and its firesmice is some- 
times betrayed to fishermen by the noise which its 
teeth make in crushing shells. It was often kept 


in the vivaria by the liomans, being much valued 
and easily fatteiicMl. • 

Gil YiceiitiN the father of the Portuguese 
drama, was lM)rii, ]uobably at Lisbon, about 1470, 
and died, probably at Kvora, shortly after 1536. He 
studied jurisprudence at the iinivei'sity of Lisbon, 
but soon abandoned this for dramatic pootiy. His 
first piece, a pastoral drama in Spanisii, was repre- 
sentetl in 1502, to celebrate the nirth of an heir to 
the tlirono. The success of this play led to his 
being employed on all similar occasions throughout ' 
the reigns or Emanuel and tiolin III. He prodiiceil 
ill all 42 fiieces, of which 10 were in. Spanish, 17 in 
Portuguese, anti the remaintler in both languages. 
They consist of religious dramas, comerlies, and 
farces; are composed almost wholly in the ineclieval 
spirit ; anti contain several touclies of pbetic feel- 
ing, and in places are rich in humour. Tlie first 
edition of his works was published in 1,562. In 
1834 a complete reprint was issued' by Ecio and 
Monteiro (3 vols. Hanib.). 

Gimbals (Lat. fjemr.llns, ‘a twin’) are two^ 
circular brass hooj»s usetl for suspending the coni- 

} )ass-box on board ship, so that it may always rest 
lorizontally, unafteetod by the ship’s motion* The 
outer hoop is attached to a Ikix or other fixed 
tibject, while the inner is constructed so as to allow 
of its moving freely within the outer, to which it is 
attached by two pivots at the extreiiiitie.s of a 
diameter. Tli(‘ compa.ss-box is attached to the 
inner hoop by two similar pivots at right angles to 
the former. Thus the compass moves freely in 
two (Urectiems at right angles to each other, and 
can always retain its horizontal position, however 
the ve.sscF may roll or ]>itch. Gimbals are also 
applicMl to oilier instruments. 

GillllL or (IVMr, a kind of trimming for dress, 
curtains, furniture, &c., made either of silk, wool, 
or cotton. Its peculiarity is that fine^ wire is 
twisteil into the thin cord of which it is made. 
Gold and silver are used in the inanufactiirc of 
military gimp.s. 

Gill, or Gknkv.v, an alpobolic drink, distilled 
from malt or from nninalted barley or other grain, 
and afterwards recti lied ami flaviJured.^ The gin 
wliicli forms the roiiinion spirituous drink of the 
lower classics of London and its vicinity is flavoured 
very .slightly with oil of turpentine and commoii 
salt. Each recti lier lias liis own ]>articu1ar recipe 
for regulating Ihe rpiantities to be used, hut 
usually about ,5 fluid ounces of sjurit of turpentine 
ami 3^ lb. of salt are mixed in 10 gallons of >yater ; 
these are placed in the rectifying still, with 80 
g,allons of proof com-sjiirit, and distilled until the 
feints begin to come over. The product is then 
used either unsweetened or sweetened with sugar. 
Potato s]>irit i: used in the manufacture of inferior 
qualities of gin. 

TIm? word yin is a shortened form of geneva^ so 
called hy confusion with the Swiss tiiwn of (leiicva, 
hut itsfdf really a corrupted form of the Old Fr. 
genevre., ‘junincr,’ from the hui, juniper us. Tt is 
well known tliat juniper-lierries are still used in 
flavouring the sjiirit made from rye-meal ami malt 
in Holland, where it is an article of great manu- 
facture?, chiefly at Schi*?dam ; hence it is often 
callcHl Sehiedatn nr Hollands, as well as geneva and 
gin. The larger part hy far of the sjdrit made in 
Holland is exjinrted to other countries, especially 
to North America and northern Europe. It was 
formerly always ex])orted in Imttles, a square form 
of which is still familiar, hut casks are now nitich 
UKc?d as well. 

Almost every gin -palace^ keeper in London has 
sr>nie vile recipe for increasing the pungency and 
I giving a factitious strength to the much-diluted 
! sweet en'etl s])irit sold under this name. A mere 
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enumeration of the articles usually employed will 
^ive some idea of the extent to which sophistication 
IS carried on with this spirit : roach alum, salt of 
tartar (carbonate of potash), oils of juniper, ciissia, 
nutmeg, lemons, sweet fennel, and caraway, cori- 
ander seeds, cardamoms, and cai)sicums, and, it is 
Alleged, even sulphunc acid. Excess of turpentine 
is the most common and perhaps the worst adul- 
terant. Still much sound gin is made in London— 
the diuretic qualities pf its *01d Tom,’ as well as 
of Hollands, are well known. 

GInckell (or Ginkel), Godkht de, Duteli 
general, born at Utrecht in 1630, accompanied 
William III. to England in 1688. Along with his 
master ha crossed over to Ireland in 1690, and 
commanded a IxMly of horse at the battle of the 
Hoyne. On tho king’s return, Giiickcll was left 
as conimander-in-chief in Ireland. He thcreniMui 
reduced Hallymore and Athlonc, deh^atod 8t Ilnth I 
at Aghrim, artd finally captured Limerick. For 
this he was in 1692 created Earl of Atlilone. He 
Afterwards commanded the Dutch troo]»s under 
Marlborough in the Low Countries. He died at 
Utrecht, 11 til Febniary 1703. 

a large, clumsy musket used by Asiatic 
armies in the defence of fortresses, and sometimes 
mounted on carriagiw as a light field-gun. 

Itrillger [Zhi(jiher )y a genus of Ziiigiberacea*, of 
which most species yield root-stocks useful as cotidi- 
monts and stomachics, e.special!y tiie narrow-leaved 
or common ginger {Z. omednale)^ which has been 
cnliivattMl in tlie East Indies from time immemorial, 
an<l is now also cultivated in other tropical countries, j 
particularity the West Indies and Sierra l.ieone, from 
tioth of which, as well as from the East Imlies, its 
root-stocks — the ginger of comuierce“ are a con- 
siderable article of export. The cultivation is 
extremely easy, and is carried on up to 4-5000 feet 



Commo'i (linger {Zinitihrr officinale): 
a, plant with bamm and flowering st-eins; b, u flower; 

Cf XMirtion of leafy hIoiii. (From Ueiitley and Trillion.) 

in the 'Himalayas in moist situations. The root- 
stock is taken up when the stems have withered, 
and is prepared for the market either sinqily by 
scalding in boiling water — in order to kill it-^an’d 
subi^quent drying, or by scraping and Avasliing. 
The firat method yields jBfack Ginger^ the secon ' 
White Ginger ; but there are considerable varietal 
differences' in the shades of these. The blackest of 
Block Ginger, moreover, is only of a stone colour, 
and the whitest of White Ginger very far from 


perfectly white, iliiless bleaching by chloride of 
lime 1)6 afterwards ein]>loyed to improve its appear- 
ance — a process not otherwise advantageous. The 
iise-H of ginger, both in medicine as a stimulant and 
earminative, and in domestic economy as a c6ndi- 
nieiit, are too well known to reuuire particular 
notice. It contains a good deal of starch, but its 
main qualities depend upon its pale yellow volatile 
oil. Preserved Ginger^ largcdy iiuimrted from China 
and the East and West Indies, consisto of the 
young root-stocks preserved in syrup : it is not 
only a delicious sweetmeat, but a useful stomachic. 
The young root-stocks are often also candied. — 
Ginger was known to the Liomans, and is said by 
Pliny to have been brought from Arabia. — Zerumbet 
{Z. zermnbtt)^ also called Broad-leaved Ginger (and 
sometimes erroneously Itound Zedoary ), is cultivated 
in .lava; its root-stock is much thicker, hut loss 
pungent. — Cassuniuiiar ( J^. vassuinmiar), sometimes , 
called yellow Zeiloary, has a cainpjior-like smell,, 
and a hitter aromatic taste. It was of high rf3puta- 
tion as a medicine about the close of the 17th 
century. — Mioga {Z. wiogu) is less pungent than 
ginger, ami is used in Japan. — Cattle sent to graze 
in the jungles of northern India, during the rainy 
season, are supplied with the root-stocks of 
mjntatmn, t.o xu’cserve their health. — The root of 
Arbiiolochia (cpv.) ranaflensc, seiiietiiiies enlled 
Indian Ginger or Wild Ginger in North America, 
is applied to similar uses. . 

Pssener of Ginger^ inucli used for flavouring, is 
merely an ah'oholic tincture.— if Ginger is 
u.scid diielly by druggists for flavouring. — Ginger 
Tea is a domestic rmiiedy very uscjful in cases of 
tiatulence, ami is an infusion of ginger in boiling 
wattu*. — Ginger-beer is an ellervescing drink made by 
fermenting gifiger, sugar, find .some other ingre- 
dients, and bottling before the fermentation is euni- 
pleteil. - Ginger Wine, or Ginger Cordial is a liqueur 
Jiavouretl with ginger. — Ginger Ale. is one of the 
Aerated Wutei*s ( m v. ). - Gingerbread is a very well- 
known article of food, wliicli in the I4tli centiify 
was made of rye dough, kneailcd with ginger and 
other spice, ami honey or sugar. Now its constitii- 
eiils are treacle, imdst sugar, wJic*aten'11our, butter, 
and eggs, flavoured with ginger and other spices; 
a little carbonate of magnesia ami tartaric acid, 
or carbonate of ammonia, are sonu'tiiiies put in to 
give lightness. 

Gillg^lUllll ( Er. gningan : according to Littre, 
a corruption of the name of the town of Guingnni])), 

:i cotton fabric maniifactnreil cliielly for dresses. 
It is of it light or nicdiiim weight, and is woven / 
from colourc l yarns into strijics or checks; but the 
]iattcrns, wliih' preserving iliis general cliaracter, 
are emlle-s-sly varied both as to ligiire ami colour. 
These being produced by weaving, the fabric dillers 
from printed ca1ic:o, some of the i>attcrns on which 
resemble those of ginghams. Genuine Eaiiston 
ginghams still (*ommaml a high price owing to 
their excellent (piality, but they are now only 
iiimlo to a very limited extent, Glasgow and Mail- 
chesler being the centres where this kind of goods 
is manufacturetl on a large scale. Cotton stutl's 
sold umler otlier names, such as zcpliyi-s ami 
chaiiibreys, ])artake of the nature of ginghams. 

Gliiffili Oil, a name often given to the bland 
fixed oil obtained by expression from the seeds of 
Sesatnvm. Tmlicmn. See SksXmk. 

IHlIJffko ( hilobity or Salisbnria adumti’ 
folia) is the tlapianese name of a coniferous tree of 
the yew alliance ( Taxaceu* ), with very characteris- 
tic leaves, in form and variation recalling the leaf- 
lets of the maiden-hair ferns. The yellow drupe- 
like seeds reach the size of a walnut, ami are largelv 
eaten throughout China and Japan; the chestnuf- 
liko kernels are roasted like chestnuts, and also 
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yield a wholesome oil. 'Flic daptuiese esteemed the 
live as sacred, iiml planted it round their temples. 
Bein«f a fret'-^^i-ower, and having; In^eii introduced 
in the 18th century, lai^je trees are m)W not uucuin- 
moii in Europe, nor in .Aiiierica, where they were 
introduced in 1784. The tree is dio'cioiis, but the 
ChincNO sometimes plant several male and female 
trees <*losc to^t?ther, so that male and female llowers 
appear to arise on the same tree. 

See (IlNCKKl.L. 

GillSf'lljSr, a root hij^ddy esteemed in China jis a 
meilicine, hein^^ uiiivei-sally re»'anled ixs po.ssessin*; 
the most cAtraonliiinry virtues, and iis a remedy for 
alnn»st all diseases, but particularly for exhaustion 
of hotly t»r mind. It is the root of a species of 
l*anax (onler AniUaeoie), appropriately so calhni 
since so typical a i»anacea. P. (unsctnj of Chinese 
Tartary is, however, scarcely distinct from P. tjm'n- 
(jm/nfittm of ^orth America, which is exported to 
t.^hina t«» the amount of about 50ll,0(K) Ih. annually, 
hut fetches a lower price. The ;^insen^ of (\)rea 'Ls 
most valued, ami is carefully cultivated in that 
country, it is raised from s(*(‘d ; the seedlin‘i:M are 
planted out, ami frequently Iransplanteil, and it 
18 not till the liflh year that the plant roaches 
maturity. Ordinary ^finsen;' is prepared hy simply 
tiryinj; tln» root over a charcoal lire ; the red dr 
claritieil ^'insen^ is steamed in earthenware vessels 
with holi*s. Tlie root is mucilaginous, sweetish, 
also slijilitly hitter and aromatie. It luis been 
re^'arded as a very elixir of life all over tlie East, 
hill esiMM-ially ill (.'hina ami Japan. Western 
iiieilical tiractitioners, liowev<»r, have as yet* failed 
to eonliriii or e\]>lain its extraordinary reputation 
aiming the Chinese. The export irom Corea, 
aniouiitiii;.( to Ih. in a j^ood year, is a strict 

monopoly. The wihl «'iiiseii<^ <if Corea has fre. | 
jpieiitly fetelnsl twenty times its weight in silver 
in (-hiiia. P, /rntit^osus and rovhimtifs the 
Moluccas an? fragrant aromatics used in Indian 
native medicine. 

GioliertL Vi M.’K.VZo, an Italian philosopher and 
political writer, was Imihi oth .April I SOI, at 1'nrin. 
rMucated for the church, he was ordaineil to the 
priesthood in 1S*2.“), and <?n the accession of (’harles 
Albert to the tlirone t»f Sardinia was selected as 
chaplain to tlie court. Ihit, Ids liberal views lieiiif^ 
obnoxious to the iderical i»arty, he was two years 
later suddenly arrested, and after four montlis" im- 
piisoriiiieiit .sent out of the countr>\ After a short 
stay at I'aris, the exile wcuit on (1834) to lirimscls, 
where he spent eleven years a.s private tutor in an 
acadfiuy, pursuing in his leisure hours his favourite 
Studies. These were at first of a philosophic nature, 
the fruits of his laltours apjieariug in ltttrodnzione 
^(tto Sttff/fo dt’Ua FUoftoJi.fi (1839), Dr.l Hello 
( 1841 ), and Drl Buotn* (1812). Toward.s the end of 
liis period of exile in Brussels he began to write on 
the state of Italy. A devout (■atholie, Gioherti 
Imiked upon lla? papacy Jis the divinely cajipointeil 
agency for tlie elevation of Italy among the natloms. 

A confederation of statf's subject bi jiapnl arhitfa- 
tion, and having in tlie king of Sardinia a military 
protector, was the .scheme he devised for the unity 
and regeneration of his country. These views he 
elalMirately developed in l)rl Frimato i^irilv.e Mnridp. 
deffli ItnlifinL Its piihlication in Paris in 1843 wtw 
liaile^l with the iitmo.*^ enthusiasm in Italy, and }ti.s 
fame was still further enhanced by his work 11 
iivHnila Moderno (1849 47), direct<?<l against the 
JcMuit order. On his rf?tiirii to Italy in 1848 he 
was received with universal ovations from all classes 
of the peojile, waa cliosen by both Turin and 
(hrnoa as their representative in jiarliarnent, was 
appointed senator hy the king, and sulisequontly 
elected president of the chamber of deputies, and 
finally prirne'iiiiTimter. A» a statesman, however. 


he was not successful, and after a few weeks* tenure 
of office he resigneii. Being sliorbly afterwards 
<les])atched to Paris on a })olitical iniH.sion, lie finally 
settled there and devoted himself exclusively to 
literary pursuits, lie died at Paris of apoplexy, 
20th October 1892. His chief writings besides those 
mentioned are Tconea del Sopranmitm'ale (1838),. 
a work against wliat ho regarded os the ])hilo< 
sophieal errors of his countryman Kosiiiini (1842), 
Del liiHHornmento Civile ( 1851 ), La Filoso- 

Jia della Itivel^iom (1850), and Della Protologia* 
(1857). In philosophy ho stood somewhat apart 
from most .schools, though cherishing Platonic 
sympathies ; his works, thongh Christian and re- 
ligiously orthodox, were placed on the Index. In 
1850-63 Ma.ssari jjublished in 11 vols. “the Opere 
Tmidiie. of Ciioherti. See Mns.sari, Vita dl Ciowirti 
(1848); Spaventn, La Fit osojia tU Cioherti 
and Bel li, Gioherti ( 1881 ). 

Gioja flcl Colic* a town of Italy, 33 miles hy 
rail S. of Bari, has a trade in corn, wine, ami oil, 
and 10,573 inhabitants. 

Iliiordano* LircA, an Italian painter, was horn 
at Naples, alxmt 1032, studied iiimerllihcra in that 
town, and afterwards under Cortona at Homo. 
Subsequently he visited the priiicii>al centres of 
jiainting in Italy. Giordano acquired the i»ower of 
workin*^ with exlreine rapidity (whence fils nick- 
name Ea-Prt?sto, ‘ Make-hasti! ’), and of imitating 
the style of most of the great iiifistf*rs. Conse- 
quently miieh of his work is hurried and siijierlicial. 
In 1692 he proceeded to JMadritl, at the request of 
('liarles IT. of Spain, who desired hi.s a.ssistanee in 
the mnhclJishment of the Eseorial. Gn the death 
of Charles in 1700 Giordano rcituriied to Naplas, 
where he ilied, P2th January 1705. His finest fres- 
<‘oes are to be found in the Treasury of the Cortosa, 
near Pavia, and in the hlinrcli of San Loi*en/o, in 
the Eseorial ; hi.s }M?st pictures arc? ‘ Ghnst ex- 
pelling the Triulers ’ and * Francis Xavier * ( Naples), 
a Nativity (Madrid), the ‘Judgment of Paris* 

( Berlin), and .several in the gallery at Dresden. 

Giorgione (i.e. ‘Great Gc?orgo’), the name 
conferred, l>y reason of his stature and liis artistic 
eminence, on Giorgio Barharella, wlio was horn 
about 1477, near (*astelfranco, in the Vene- 
tian province of Treviso, the illegitimate son, 
as it is believed, of a member of the Barharella 
family hy a pea-sant girl of Vedelago. At an early 
age lie eaiiie to Venice, and studied painting under 
(iiovanni Iklliiii, where Titian was Ins fellow-]mpU. 
He HfMui attained fame as a painter, developing a 
manner freer and larger in handling and design 
than that of his master, and eharactensed by 
intt?iise poetic feeling, hy great beauty and rich- 
ness of colouring, and by a eonstant reference to 
'nature, as is v uy visible in the landscape back- 
grounds of his tigure pieces, in which he intro- 
duced the scenery that surrounded his Vjirthplace. 
While still young he executed portrai!.s of Goiizalvo 
of Cordova, of the Doges Agostino Barharigo and 
J«eoTiardo Loredano, and of i^ueen Cornaro of 
(‘ypruH, who then resideil at Asolo, not far from 
Ca-stelfraneo ; but these works have ilisappeared. 
<Jiie of the earliest of his productions that have 
survived is an ‘Enthroned Madonna with 
Francis and Liherale,* an altarpiece commissioned, 
probably in 1504, by Tuzio Cosbinzo for the church 
of Ca.stel franco— where Giorgione also executed 
fr(?NeoeH. The.se latter perished when the odilioe 
was destroyed, but the altarpiece is still preserved 
in the new cliurch. It lias been reproduced by the 
Arundel Society, and the oil study for its iiguire of 
S. Liberale is in the National Gallery, London., In 
Venice also Giorgione was extensively employed in 
fre.sco-painting, decorating in this manner the 
exterior of hw own house in the Canipo di San 
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Silvestro, of the Soranzo Palace, of the palace of 
Andrea Loredano, of the Casa Fhiii^dni, and, aloii;' 
with Titian, of the Fondaco de’ Tedeschi when it 
was rebuilt in 1506. S<inie fragments of tlie last- 
named frescocaare all that now r(>mainH of his work 
of this nature. The critics are iiiiich divided iw to 
- the ejwel-pictiires which may he correctly attrib- 
uted to Cior^one, ami the best authorities rejecit 
by far the greater number that boar his name in 
the varhnis public galleries. The picture known 
•as ‘The F«anuly of Ciorgioiie,’ iii the collection id 
the late Prince (riovanelli at Venice; that titled 
‘The Three Philosophers,’ in the Jielvedere, 
Vienna ; and the ‘Sleeping Venus,’ in the Dresden 
Gallery, are admittedly genuine : but we can no 
longer rej^ard as undoubtedly from his brush even 
such noble compositions as the ‘ Concert (’ham- 
pOtre’ of the Louvre, and that ‘(Joneerf of the 
Pitti whicJi seems to embody the verv spirit of 
music, an art to which, as wo learn from S^isari, the 
painter wiis devoted, his skill as a singer and lute- I 
player having procured his admission into the most | 
distinguished circles of Italian society. The former 
is now attributed by Crowe and Cavalcaselle t<» the 
school of Del Pionioo, and llie latter which these 
authorities esteem one of tlie greatest of the 
master’s pictures- -is rtJgartled hy JMondli as ‘f<»r 
ei'rtain uot a work of diorgimie,’ but pridiably an 
early and much rejiainted jiroiluctioii of Titian, 
(fiorgione died at Venice in loll, in his thirty- 
fourth year. He ranks with the very greate.st of 
A^enetian painters, and his example powerfully 
influenced such of his contemporaries as Hehastiah 
del Piomho, Pordenono, and even Titian himself. 

Giotto di ItoildoiKS one of the greatest of 
tlie early Italian painters, and also celebrated as 
an architect, was horn ]»rohabIy in 1*266, though 
Vasari gives the year as 1276, at the village of 
Vespignano, 14 iniles from Florence. At the a^e 
of ten he was discovered hy Cimahue, kmding his 
father’s flocks, and drawing one of the lambs upon 
a flat stone, and was by him taken to Florence and 
instructed in art. The master was then at the 
height of his fame ; he had infused new life into 
the old Byzantine forms which were current in the . 
art of the time, introducing more of nature, and j 
greater variety and truth ot form anil expression ; : 
and the changes whicli he inaupiraled \yerc, with 
far greater power, carried towards ]»erfection hy his ] 
gifted pupil, who introduced a close imitation of 
nature, a vivid and dramatic realisation of subject, , 
more satisfying and varied iromimsition, a broader | 
distribution of masses, and greater lightness of 
colouring. The lii*st ofGiotto’s indejieiident work^ 
such os those which Vasari states that lie executeil 
in the Ihulia of Florence, have perished ; and the 
earliest that have been preserved are a series of 
twenty-eight fr(?scoes, scenes from the life of St 
Francis, in the aisle of the Upper Church at Assisi. 
Tlie ‘ St Francis in ( Jlory,’ anil the noble allegorical 
subjects of ‘ Poverty,* ‘ Chastity,’ and ‘ Oliedieiice,’ 
on the ceilings of tlie Lower Church, mark the in- 
creasing strength of the painter. Tliey are assigned 
by (Jrowe and (Javalca-solle to the year 1296, though 
probably they are the work of a later period. Two 
years afterwards he was employed in Koine hy 
the Cardinal Stcfaneschi, designing among other 
works the mosaic of the * Navicella,^ which, nttorly 
restored, may still he seen in the vestibule of S’t 
Peter’s. In 13CX)-2 we trace liiin at work in Florence, 
taking part in the execution of a series of frescoes - a 
‘ Paradise,’ an ‘Inferno,’ and scenes from the life 
nf Saints Magdalen and Mary of Egy]it, ifi the 
Bargello (now the Museo Nazionale). In the 
‘Paradise* he introduced portraits of Bninetti 
Latini, Corso Donati the celebrated Neri leader, 
Charles of Valois, ("ardinal d’AcquaspaHa, and, 
above all, a profile likeness of his friend Dante, 


whose acquaintance he had made in Rome, and 
wlio refers to the painter in canto xi. of the rvnjn- 
torio. These works w'ere long concealed hy white- 
wash, wliich was removed in the 19tii century. The 
heiul of Dante has been repa-inted in an incorrect 
and misleading manner; but an accurate tmeing had 
previously Ikmmi made hy Mr Seymour Kirkup, and 
this has lieen i-eprodiiceil by the Anindel Society. 

The next gi-eat serii*s of works by Giotto is the 
frescoes in the Annuiiziaia dell* Arena Chapel, 
founded by Enrico Scrovegni fit l*adua. Here 
we find the artist rising to bis bigliest pow'er, 
find realising the scenes of sacred liistory and 
legend with a directness and an intensity such as 
bad not hitherto aT>pc*«‘ircd in Italian art. TJie 
frescoes comprise thirty-eight subjects from the 
lives of the Virgin and Clirist, as related in the 
apocryphal and canonical gosiiels, a * Christ in 
(/lory, ^ a ‘ Jjfust .Judgment,’ and a series of fourteen 
single ligiires peisoiiifyiiig the cardinal xirtnes and 
their opponent vices. In l.S()6, during the progress 
of these works, Dante, then in exile, visited Giotto 
at Padua, and it has lH*en lieli(?ved llie treat- 
ment of the symbolical subjects, which are exe- 
cuted with extreme care, doubtless entirely by the 
nifistcr’s own liand, embodies suggestions reeeived 
from the gi*cat poet. Engravings of the Arena 
(/lifipel fi-escoes, with v.-iluable letterpre.ss by Mr 
Rustvin, have been imblished by the Arundel 
SiKsiety. No traces survive of the works xvliich, 
according to X'asari, (iiotto aftcrxvarils executed 
in Verona and Ferrara; but the frescoes xvith 
which, after LS07, he decorated tlie I’ernzzi and 
Rartli* ('Impels in the olmrch of Santa Croce, Flor- 
ence, have been disclosed by tlie removal of the 
whitewash whicli concealed * t hem for nearly two 
cciitiirii^s, and xvliicli still covers his "works in the 
Giugni and the Tosinglii and Spinelli (Chapels in 
tlie same churcli. The Peruzzi frescoes, scenes 
from the lives of St .Tolin the Bajdist and St 
.John tiie Exmiigelist, mark the eiilniimiting poipt 
of the i>aiiiter’s genius -they are masterpieces 
wliich ‘elejir contemporary admirers from the 
charge of exaggerated admiration and unxvar- 
ranted llattery,’ and ‘justify all that has been 
said res|X!cting the graiuleur of his style.* The 
iiohle ‘ (Coronation of tlie Virgin,* in tempera upon 
panel, iu the Baroncelli L’hapel of Santa (Jroce, is 
another work of about tlie same ]»eriod. From 
1330 to 1333 Giotto was employed in Najiles by 
King Robert. Here he exercised a powerful in- 
Iluence upon artistic jiroduction, but only one 
fragment from bis band—a fresco in the old 
eoiix'cnt of Santa C’liiara— remains ; the subjects of 
‘The Seven Sacranuuits ’ in the Cliapel of the 
Ineoroiiata being now iitlribnted to an unknown 
follower of tlie painter. In 1334 he xvas ap]M)iiitud 
muster of works of the eathedral and city of 
Florence. Aided by Andrea Pisano be decorated 
the fax’adc of the cathedral with statues, and 
designed the exquisite isolated (’ampaiiile (q.v.) 
and the vivid bas-reliefs which adorn its base. 
This tower was comjdctcd after his death, at 
Florence, 8tb .January 1.3.36. 

The pci*soiial anecdotes of Giotto that have 
, been preserved by Boccaccio, Sacclietti, and other 
i writers, show him to have been a sbrexvtl iioiiicly 
’ [lersonnge, xvitli an excellent sense of buiuour, and 
a really })ower of repartee. *Vasaii tells the often- 
I quoted story of ‘the () of Giotto’ how when the 
! pope sent a messenger to ask the painter for a speci- 
I men of liis art in view of a ]uoju)sed comniissioii, 
j ‘ GiottOr who was very courteous, took a shoot of 
paper and a iioncil clipped in red colour, then rest- 
ing his elbow on his side, to form a sort cif com- 
pass, with one turn of his hand he drew^ a circle 90 
perfect and exact that it W’as a marvel to behold,* 
and handed this to the courtier as a sufficient 
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pnx)f of Iiis tecliiiicral skill. lii< spite pf some ciia< 
crepancie.s of ilelail there appeai-s t<i he a ha»is of 
truth in the story, which hits originated the Italian 
phrase, ‘As round as (iioito\s ().’ See books by 
Quiltor (KSSO), liiiskin (1900), and Perkins (1902). 

Giovlliazzo* an Italian town on the shore of 
the Adriatic. 14 miles AVMW. of Hari by rail. It 
is an episcopal seat. P»»p. 9797. 

GippslaiuK one of the four important distriets 
into uhi(*h \ ietoria, Australia, is <livhied. Is so 
named after an early governor. It forms the south- 
east portion of Vieti»ria, and Inis an area of i:htS9S 
sq. 111 . Its len^^th from west to ea.st is 2o0 iiiihts, 
ami mean hreailth about 80. It was ori^finally 
calle<l ('aledonia Australis by Mr Maeniillan, its 
first explorer ( 1S.S9). 

C:ip.sie.s« See (.Jypsiks. 

Giratle* or Camklopakd {CmuclofnirdalLs Oir- 
nfft! : {tii'ufffty \he Spanish name, heinjir <lerived 
fnim the Arabic zantf, and that, apparently, 
fnim the Ejjyptiaii anrapln^ ‘long neck*), the 
tallest of (jua(lru])eds, ranked by .s<.)me natural- 
ists among deer (Cervidie), hut more properly 
regardeil as constituting a distinct family of 
nimimints, wldch coiilains, however, only one 
species. It is a native of Africa, .south of the 
.Salmra. It oecui*s generally in small lierds of from 
five to forty. It feeds oil the leaves and small 
branches of trees. Its general aspect is remarkable 
from the height of the foreparts ami great elonga- 
tion of the neck, the head being sometimes !S feet 
from the ground. The number of vertebra* in the 
neck, however (seven), is not greater than in-other 
quadrupeds, and it has no extraordinary flexibility, 
although its form ami moveiiieiits an? very graceful. 
The body is short, ami the hack sIoi»es from the 
sliouhler to tlie tail ; yet the greater height of the 
foreparts is not entirely owiiig’to the greater length 
of tliu fore legs, Imt to the neural processes of the 
vertebra*, wliicli form a ha-sis for the support of the 
neck ami head. The articulation of the skull to 
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tlie neck is such that the lirad can ho easily thrown 
hack until it is in the same line with the neck, thus 
giving the animal additiimal power of reaching its 
appropriate food. Tlie skull has empty cavities, 
which give lightness to the head, along w'itli 
Huflicicnt extent of surface for the insertion of the 
ligament which supports it. The legs arc long 
and slender; the feet have cIovc?n lioofs, hut are 
destitute of the snmll lateral toes or sjiurioiis lioofs 
which occur in other ruminants. The head is long; 


the upper lip entire, iu’oiectiii£|[ far beyond the 
nostrils, and eiulowetl with considerable muscular 
(Kiwer. The tongue is remarkably cap<able of elon- 
gation, and is an organ of touch ami of prehension, 
like the trunk of an elephant ; it c^n he thrust far 
out of the month, and <?niplo^yed to grasp and take 
lip even very small objects ; it is said that its tip 
can lx? .so tanered as to enter the ring of a very 
small ke,y. The tiscfiiliiess of such an organ for 
drawing in leaves and hranchlets to the mouth is 
obvious. The giraffe atlroiily picks off the leaves 
of acacias ami other thorny plants, without taking 
the thorns into its moutli. Tlie dentition of the 
giraffe agrees w'ith that of antol()]>cs, sheep, goats, 
and oxen ; the upper jaw of the male is destitute 
the canine teeth w'hich are present in the male 
of most kinds of deer. 

The hcail is furnished with two renitarkahlc 
protuhernnees between tin* ears, generally de- 
scribed as horns, hut very different fi*oin the 
horns of other animals, and (‘ach consisting of 
a hone united to the skull t>y an obvious suture, 
{x*ri}iatient, ci>ver(*d with .skin and hair, .iinl 
ierniiiniti*d by Jong hard bristles. These long 
outgrowths limy corresjxmd to the long core 
of the antelope's horn or to the pedicel of 
the antler in the dct*r. There is also a' projec- 
tion on the forehead. The (?ars are ino<lerateIy 
long : the tail is long, and tenninales in a 
tuft of long hair. *ni(‘re is a callosity on tlie 
breast. Tlie neck lias a v(.*iy short mane. The 
hair is short ami smootli ; Ihf? colour is a reddish- 
white, marked by nnnioroiis dark rusty spots. Its 
nostrils have a inns(‘le by w’hieli they can he 
closed; a provision, as Owen siii)pnscs, for e.xcliid- 
, irig p.artieIesof sand. It is an inoffensive animal, 
j ami generally s(*eks safety, if jiossihle, in ilight, 

I although it is capable of making a stout resist- 
ance, and is said to heat off the lion. It fights 
I by kicking with its hind -logs, discharging a storm 
j of kicks >vitli extraonlinary rapidity. It is not 
easily overtaken even hv a flet?t horse*, and has 
greatly the advantage of a horse on uneven and 
broken ground, its pace? is des<*rihcd as an aiiihle, 
ilie legs of the same? side moving at the saino time. 
The* giralfc was known to the ancients, and was 
exhibited in Kotnaii siiectacles. ile])re.sentation.s 
of it a])i»ear among Kgyi»tian antiquities. It has 
been su]>posc*d to he the zemer of the tJews, trans- 
lated rhamnh in the English Bible (l>eut. xiv. r>). 
Ill the year giralfes were first adtled to tlie 
collection in the gardens of the Zoological Society 
of London, and since that year iiiiinerous spcciniens 
have been aef|nired which have bred in the mirdeiis. 
They are fed chiefly on hay jdaced in high racks, 
greatl>’ enjoy carrots and onions, tand a lump of 
sugar i,s a favourite delicacy. The flesh of the 
giralfe is said be pleasanl, and its marrow is 
a favourite African dedicacy. 

filiraldiis raiiibreiisis, the 'u.sual literary 
name of the historiaii and eirclcsiastic, (Braid de 
Barri, who flourished in the 12th and l.‘Uh centufies, 
and was horn about 1 147 in IVinhrokesliire, son of 
a Norman noble who had married into a princely 
Welsh fainilv. fie was hnought up by his uncle, 
the Bishop of St J>avid.s, was sent to the university 
of Paris in liis twentieth year, and after his return 
entered into holy orders in 117‘2, and was apiiointed 
archrleiu'oii of St Davids. He was from tne first 
a zealous churchman, strenuous in the enforcement 
of di.scipline, and especially of clerical celibacy, iind 
was the <;hief agent in establishing the payment of 
tithes witliin the principality. On the death of 
his uncle, the chapter of St Davids elccte<l him 
bisho]), hut, as the election was made without the 
i-oyal license, (Braid renounced it. King Heniy 
II. directed a new election ; and, on the chapters 
iiersisting in their choice of CBrald, the king refused 
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to contirni the Rclection, and another bishop was 
appointed. Girald withdrew for a time to the 
university of Paris, and on his return was required 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury to take the 
administration of the diocese of St Davids, which 
liad utterly failed in the hands of the bishop. He 
held it for four years. Being appointed a royal 
chaplain, and afterwards preceptor to Prince Jolin, 
he accompanied that prince in 1185 in his expedi- 
tion to Ireland, where he remained after John’s 
return, in order to complete the well-known descrip- 
tive account of the natural history, the miracles, 
and the inhabitants of that country — his Topo- 
graphia Hiharnite. His Kxpugnatio llibernitm is an 
account of the conquest of that country urnler 
Henry II. Both are works of very great ineiit — 
this fatter Brewer descrilios as ‘a ndUe specimen 
of historical narration, of which the author's age 
furnished very rare examples.’ In 1188 he attended 
Baldwin, Arenbishop of Canterbury, in his progress 
through Wales to preach a crusade, and worked up 
his observations into the Itlucrarium Cmnbrim, 
His later years were darkened by disappointment. 
On the see of St Davids again \)ecoming vacjint, 
he was again unanimously elected by the chapter ; 
but Archoishop Hubert of Canterbury interposed, 
and Girald, spite of throe dilTcrent journeys to 
Rome, failed to get tiie nomination confirmed. He 
devoted the remainder of his life to study, and died 
at St Davids in 122*2. The writings of (Uraltliis 
Cambreiisis, although disfigured by credulity and 
by excessive i>crsonal vanity, are great value as 
materials for the history anti for the social condi- 
tion of his age. A translation of the Itinernnam 
Cambria: was published in 1806 (2 vols. ) ; the 
complete w<»rk8 have been edited by J- S. Brewer, 
J. F. Diniock, and f». F. Warner (8 vols.. Rolls series, 
1861-91). ^ See Owen, Gerard the fl^'clshman (1889). 

Girard* Stephen, miser and philanthropist, 
was born near Bordeaux, *24tli May 1750, and was 
HUccessively cabin-boy, niiate, captain, and part 
owner of an American coasting- vessel. In 1769 lie 
settled as a trader in Fhiladelpliia, where ulti- 
mately he established a bank which became the' 
mainstay of the United States government (luring 
the war of 1812-14, and advanced several millions 
to the treasury. Ho died 26th December 1831, 
leaving a large fortune to charities. Girard was 
a man of few friends, crabbed and uiiaj)proachable, 
in religion a sceptic, in personal habits a miser, as 
a master exacting and hard, as a debtor not unwill- 
ing' to escape payment where a legal technicality 
enabled liiio to avoid a just claim. Yet in the 
yellow fever epidemic in 1793 he nursed many of 
the sick in the hospitals ; and in public matters his 
generosity was remarka1)1c. Among other betpiests 
he left $2,000,000 for the erection iind maintenance 
in Philailelphia of a college for male' white orphans; 
no minister of any sect whatever was to be on ’its 
board, or oven to enter the premises as a visitor. 
The principal building (1833-47), a magnificent 
Greek temple, and the nine subsidiaiy buildings, 
^ve accomm<^ation for 1580 pupils. 

Girardin* ^^MILR DE, a French journalist and 
politician, the illegitimate son of the royalist general 
Alexandre de Girardin and Madame Dnpuy, wiis 
bom in Switzerland in 1806, and educated in I’liris. 
He bore the name of Delamothe until 1827, when 
ho assumed that of his father, wlio acknowledged 
him. in 1847; and his first attempt in litercature 
was a novel, Mmilc, in which ho pleaded the cause 
of adulterine children. After the July revolution 
(1830) he established tho t/ournaldes Connaissances 
Utiles^ which attained a sale of 120,000 copies ; other 
cheap magazines followed, but he did not carry out 
his idea of a halfpenny newspaper until 1836, when 
he founded the Tresse^ an Orieanist journal with < 


(conservative leaning. Its rivals accused it of 
being subsidised by tlie ^veminent, and one of the 
unfortunate results of tl3 quai mis thus fastened on 
Girardin was his duel with Armand Carrel, editor 
of the National^ in which the latter fell. ^ Froiii 
this time onward to the Revolution of 1848 Girardin 
w'as ardently occupied with politics, both as a 
journalist and a deputy, and gradually became a 
decided republican. He promoted Louis Napoleon’s 
election to the presidency, but disapprovecl of the 
coup d'Uat^ and was rewarded with a short period 
of exile. He next threw himself into the arms of 
the Socialists. In 1856 he sold- his share of the 
rreitsCf but became its editor again in 1862, eventu- 
ally abandoning it for tlie direction of the Liberie, 
which he maintained till 1870. He excelled his 
fellows in braggadocio on the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian war; and during tin* Commune, 
be proposed a scheme for splitting up tho republic 
into fittecn federal states. In 1874, however, lie 
founded the France^ and both in its pages and in 
the Petit Journal supported the republic?. He 
wrote a few pieces for the stage ; his pc^itieal ideas 
he gave to the world in a host of brochures. 
Girardin died 27th April 1881. — His first wife, 
whose maiden name was Delphiiie Gay (1805 55), 
enjoyed for many years a brilliant n'puiation as 
a poetess and beauty, and also wrote several novels 
and idays. Her bt‘st -known work is Lett res Pari si - 
ennes, which appc'aied in the Presse, under tlie 
pseudonym of vicomte do Launay, in 1836-48. 
Her complete works fill 6 vols. (1860-61). See 
liiibert tie Saint- Ainand, Madame de Girardin 
(Pari^, 1874). 

Girardin* Francois Saint-Mauc, a French 
journalist and jn-ofessbr, was born at Paris in 1801, 
studied at tin* (Jollc'ge Henri IV. with brilliant 
success, and in 1827 obtaincMl a mastership in 
the College Louis le-(*rand. After two visits to 
Germany lie published a report on the state of 
education there, and Nutivvs polifiqncs ct Mti^raires 
snr V Allenuujne : in 183-1 lie was called to the chair 
of Literature at tho Sorboiinc, ami hecame leader- 
writer for thci Jvnrnal drs JJi^bafs, distinguishing 
himself under the July monarchy as a ready com- 
batant and resolute enemy to the dynastic and 
democratic opposition. He was elected a member 
of the Academy in 1844. His parliamentary career 
(1834-48) was not note worthy ; and under the 
Second Emi>ire lie retained Ids chair at the Sor- 
hontie, wliere his lectures’, following the orthodox 
lines of criticdsni, were very ])onu1ar.< He became a 
niemlierof the National Assembly in 1871, and died 
near Paris, 11th April 1873. Bedsides his numerous 
coiitrilmtions to the Ddnds, some collected in Essais 
de Lilt era fare (2 vols. 1845), he published several 
largo works, among them his Gonrs de LitUrature 
dramaiigne (1843; llth ed. 1875-77), being his 
sixty- three lectures for a period of twenty years, 
and Sonrenirs ct lit^exions politifjves cTitn Jour- 
nal iste ( 1 S59 ). See Tandsier, Saint Marc Girardin, 
Ftndc tiiterairc (1876). 

' liiirasol* a precious stone, exhibiting in strong 
lights a peculiar and beautiful refleotioh of bright 
red or yidlow light, which seems t»o come from the 
interior of the stone. From this it derives its name 
( Ital., ‘ sun-tuming * ). Thei-e are difierent kinds of 
girasol, variously referred by ndneralogists to quartz 
and opal, species which, however, are very nearly 
allied. Ones kind is also known as Fire Opal, 
which is found only at Zimapan, in Mexico, and in 
the Fame Islands. The Mexican specimens am of 
a rich topaz yellow colour, aiiil tho reflection is very 
bright. Another kind is the Quartz Re^nnite 
Haiiy, so C4illed liecause of its ciiaracteristic resin- 
ous fracture. It is found of various colours, some- 
times of a fine yellow or emerald green, more 
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f(eii<»rally bluisli- white. For u snecimen of extra- 
onliiiarv hiilHjiiiey, not sj.n ineh and a half in 
diameter, has luvii refused. The ancientft 

held this stone in hi^h estimation, and called it 
Astcrin (Ur. ‘ a star ' ). Tliey obtained it both 

from (’aramania and frt)ni India. The hri«;hte»t are 
at present hroinrht from llrazil, hut line speeiiiiens 
are also obtained in Siberia. Imitation {^irasols 
are nia le of ^dass in w hieli a little oxide of tin 
ini\e»l.- 'riit‘ name «^irasol is sometimes j^iveii to a 
kind of sapphire, also ealletl Asfrnu sauphtri\ 
^*\llil^itiIl.l^ a similar retleetion of li.irhl, ami some- 
times to an jivanturine felspar. Accord- 

ing^ to t‘asiellani, many minmals eaii he iiuule to 
relleet li^^lit from the interior in the same way as 
^irirasol, when they are carefully cut in n spherical 
*iu- semi spherical form. He in.'^taiiees adiilaria, 
hytlrophane (a variety of opal), milky corundum, 
some kinds of chaIi‘edoiiy, I»ra/ilian chrysolite, A'c. 

Girder. a beam of \vo<h1, inm, or steel iiseil to 
sui)port joist iiijj walls, arches, A'c. , in huildin;^ 
varuuis kinds of hriil.ijes. S(‘e iluiDCK: STRKX<iTII 
OF M.VTKIO'Vr.S. 

Girgoll* a town of K;typt, is situated on ilii 
left hank «»f the Nile, in 20' 20' N. lat. and 31" .*is' 
K. Ion*;., lOj. niih's N. of the ancient Ahydiis. The 
town is hein^ ;rradually undermined by the river. 
It was here that the discemtented Mamelukes 
rallied airainst Melicmet Ali. Outshle tlio town 
is a Roman Cal In die immastery, said to Iw the 
<d<lest ill Ej;ypt. l*op. 17,«5tK). (iir^eh is the 
capital of a province, wdiicli has an area of P20() 
s(|. m., and a po|». of 530,(KK). 

Gir$miti« a town of Sicily, built on an emi- 
nence overlocdiing the sea, near the site of the 
ancient A;;ri«;entum (q.v.), and .situated on the 
s«uith coast, 84 miles by rail SSK. of i’alermo. 
The town is the seat of a hislmi) and of the 
prefect ami other otlicials of the pnivince, and hits 
a trade in «rain, oil, fruit, sulphur, sumach, salt, 
and lish. Its port is Porto Kmpedticle. Pop. 
2‘i.tHMt. The ])rovi!ice, with an area of I172sq. m., 
ha- a pop. ( 1901 ) 371,471. 

Girnur. a sacreil mountain in India, stands in 
the peninsula of Kathia>var, Homhay province, JO 
miles E. of .Juiia;;arh. It is a hare and black r<»ek 
of ^raiiiti.' ri-iu" to the hc*i*'lit of .3.700 feet ;ihovo 
the M»a : and, as a holy place of .Jainism, is covered 
with riiiijeil temples. (.)ne *;roup cont.aiiis .sixteen 
temple.H, nearly 3t)00 feet alxive the sea. 

Girondr. a maritime department in the south- 
west of Framfe, is formed out of pari of the old 
province of Guienm?. Area, 37<iO sq. m. ; pop. 

< 1S72) 705,149; ( 1886) 77.5,845 ; ( 1901 ) 820,781. It 
is watere<l by tin* (iaronne ami the Donlo^tne, and by 
the Gironde, the estuary forme<l by tlie union of 
these two rivers. The eastern two-tliirds of the. 
surface eon.sist of a fertile hill and dale re;;ion ; the 
n'inaimler, in the Nvest next the ocean, IieIon;;s to 
the Landes (q.v.). In the east and north-east the 
ftoil is ehietly caleareoiis. Wine, including; th(5 
finest elarets, is the staple luodiict of the depart- 
ment, several million ;;ailons hein;; pi-mluced 
annually. Grain, ve^etahl(*s, potatoes, pulse, and 
fruit are "hjwu lar;^ely. On the downs or sand- 
hills of the west coast there are extensive idanta- 
tioris of pine, fr<irn which turpentine, pitcli, and 
charcoal arc obtained. 'I’lie shepherds nse»l to tra- 
verse the Laiifles (q.v.) on lii;;Ii stilts, and travel 
w'itli them also to markets and faiix Principal 
maniihu'dures, .salt, su^ar, wax candle.s, porcelain 
;tiid ;;lass, chemical products, ]»aj>er, and tohacwo. 
The department includcjs the six arrondissemeiits, 
of Bazas, Blaye, Bordeaux, Lcsjiarre, Lihoiime, 
and Ueole. Bordeaux is the capital. 

Girondists (Kr. (Urmu/his), the rnorlerate 
republican party during the French Revolution. 


From the lii’st they formed the Left in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, which met. in October 1791, and 
though inclined tow^inls republicanism were yet 
devoteil to the new consiitntioii as it stood. The 
name was due to the fact that its earliest leaders, 
Yergniaud, Gnadet, Geiisnnne, Graiigeneiivo, and 
the young mereliant, Diicos, were sent up ns rei»rc;- 
sentatives by the (iiroiide department. Early in 
1792 the reactionary policy of the c«)iirt and the 
dark clouds lowering on the horizon of France made 
the king's ministers so unpopular that Louis was 
fain to form a (firondLst ministry, w'ith Roland and 
Diimouricz as its chiefs. Ere long, lio’wever,^ they 
were dismissed -a measure which led to the iii.sur- 
rectit»n of the 20th .hine 1792. The advance of the 
Austrian and Prussi.'in invaders throv the inlluence 
into tlie hands of the .J«acohin.s, wlio alone possessed 
vigour enough to * savt» the revolution.' The great 
rmeute. of the 10th August finally assured their 
triiim))h, which vented itself in sucli infamies ns 
the St‘ptemher massacres. Nc.xt followed the 
National (..'onvention and the trial of the king. 
The Girondists tried to save the king’s life by 
api>ea)ing to the sovereign people. The fall of 
Roland and the asceiulency of Robespierre fol- 
loweil. Dnmouriez, to save his liead, rodeovcii* into 
the Austrian canit>, famous Committee of 

Ihihlic Safety was createtl. (if its memhers not 
one was a (Rrondist. The last effort of tlie party 
was an ineffectual attempt to imjieach Marat, wdio, 
however, on the 2d .Inly overthrow thf? party, 
arresting as many ns thirty-one deputies. ^ The 
majority had already escai^ to the provinces. 
Ill the ihqiartments oI Eure, Calvados, afl iliroiigh 
Brittany, and at Bordeaux ami elsewhere in the 
south- west the people rose in their defence, hut the 
inovemeiit was soon crushed liy the irresistible 
energy of the Mountain, now triumphant in the 
Convention. 

On the 1st October 1793 the prisoners wen? 
acciisetl before tlie Convention of conspiring against 
tlie republic with Louis XVL, the royalists, tin* 
Duke of Orleans, Lafayette, and Fitt, and it was 
decreed that they should he brought hefcirc the 
Revolutionary 'rribuiial. On the 24th tlieir trial 
commenced. The accusers were such men as 
(’hahot, HelKut, and Fahre d’ Eglantine. The 
(iirondists defended themselves s(» ably that the 
( ’onvention on the 30th Avas obliged to decree the 
<’losing of tlie investigation. That very night, 
Brissot, Vergiiiaiid, Gimsoiin^, Diicos, ronfr6de, 
Lacaze, Lasourc*e, Valaz6, Sillery, Fauchet, Diiper- 
rct, ('ana, Lehardy, J)uch.^tel, Gardien, Boileau, 
Beauvais, Vigee, Duprat, Mainvielle, and Antihoul 
were smitejiced to dcMith, and, with the exception 
of N'alaze, avIio stabbed himself on hearing his 
sentence promuincetl, all perished by the guillotine. 
On their way to the Flace de Grhvo, in the true 
fuiirit of J*'r(7ic]i republicanism, .they sang the 
SlnrscUlaisc, (Joustard, Manuel, Cussy, Noel, Ker- 
saint, Rahaiit St Etienne, Bernard, and Mazuyer 
went later to the same fate. Biroteau, Grange- 
neuve, Guadet, Salles, and Barharoux ascended the 
scaffold at Bordeaux ; Lidon and Charnhon at 
Brives ; Valady at Perigueux ; T)ech6zeau at Koch- 
elle. Rehecqui drowned himself at Marseilles, 
Petion and Biizot stahlied tlietUHelvcs, and ('on- 
dorccit rioisoiKMl himself. Sixteen months later, 
after the fall of the Terrorists, the outlawed 
inemhers, including the Giroinlists Lanjuinais, De- 
feriiion, Pontmmlant, Louvet, Isnard, and,. La 
Riviere, again appeared in the Convention. See 
Lamartine’s IHatoire dea (Urondhut (8 vols. Paris, 
1847) ; and Onojlet’s Les Girondina (new ed. 1889). 

Girlin^ Thomas, one of the greatest of the 
earlier English landscape-painters in water-colours, 
was horn in London, 18th February 1776, and died 
9th November 1802. He was a close friend and 
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fellow-Btudent of Ttimcr ; and to them many 
iniprovomentH in water-colour painting are due. 
Girtin struck oiit a bolder style than luui been 
attempted, attained great richness of colour ami 
breadth, but was somewhat carele.s8 of detail, and 
sometimes inaccurate in drawing. His best works 
are panoramic views of London and of Paris. 

GIrton CollesCy tlie most notable (college for 
women in England, wiis instituted at Hitchin in 
1809, but removed to Girton, near Cambridge, in 
1878. Instruction is given in divinity, modern 
languages, classics, inatliematic.s, moral science, 
natural science (including plivsiology and chemis- 
try ), history, vocal music. 'rlu?re are .about thirty 
lecturers, mostly coiinected with Cambridge I'ni- 
versity. The mistress and five resident hicturers 
are ladies. The stUihmts, who number above 100, 
are admitted .after an entrance exaininatioii ; the 
ordinary course extends <iv(*r three y<*ars, half of 
each voar being spent in college. ‘ Degree Cortili- 
catf*s*^ are granted to those who satisfy their 
examiners as to their ]»roliciency .according to the 
standard of the examinations for the 11. A. <»f C.ain- ' 
bridge University ; IWi p(‘r term covers all colle* 
charges. 

GirVllll* ail A.M'sliiie seanort and burgh of 
barony, is at the moutii of tlie river Cirvaii, .and 
21 miles SSW. of Ayr by rail. Tlh». liarbnnr is 
sin.all, blit has been improved since 1881. The valley 
of the Girvan is one of the most fertile and be.st- 
cultivated districts in the south of Ayrshire. The 
town is oppo.sito Ailsa Cr.aig (whicli is 10 miles 
W".), was once a thriving s(!at of weaving, and is 
now frequented for sea-bathing. Poj). ( ISol ) 7800 ; 
(1X91) 4081 ; (1901) 4024. 

Gisliorilis n post-town of New /ealami, in the 
North Island, is situated on the river 'rurangaiiui 
(fine bridge, 1885), 2.50 miles SK. of Au(dvl<and, with 
which city it has steamer communication. It is 
the port of onlry for Poverty Bay, a name given by 
Captain Cook iii 1709, and .sometimes still retaineil 
for the town; only small vessels can come up to the 
wharves, but in 1889 90 a harbour costing £200,000 
was constructed. The country round is a rich 
dairy region, .and in 1880 petroleum was struedv in 
the neighbourliood. Pop. 2758. 

Gisors* a town in the French department of 
Eure, on the Epte, 48 miles N\V. of Paris by rail. 
Its double-aisled church, whose choir dates fnim (he 

I. 8lh coiitiiry, has a splendid ilamboyaiit port.al ; 
and the octagonal donjon of the ruine<l c.astle was 
built by Henry 1. of England. Here Richard I. 
defe.atod the Frencli in 1198; his watch won!, Dkn 
ct vion Droit y has (n er since been the motto of the 
royal arms of Englaml. Pop. 3960. 

GItSChlll (Czeeli Jirin), a town of Bohemia, 60 
miles by rail NE. of Prague, with 9700 inhabit, ants, 
who manufacture sugar and carry on agriculture. 
Gitsebin was once the caidtal of the dueliy of Fried- 
land, and here Wallenstein hiiill a splcmiid palace 
(10.30). On 29th June 1800 the Austrians were 
•severely defe.atod here, by the Prussians. 

Gillfi;llaUO« a town of Italy, 8 miles NW. of 
Naples, with a triule in com and grap(?s. Pop. 

II, 748. 

Gillllo Romano. Ginlio Pippi de' Giannuz/i, 
the chief'iuipil of Raphael, and after bis death head 
of the Roman school, was born at Rome about 1492 
— some authorities say 1498. His excel leiico as an 
architect and engineer almost cspialled his genius 
as a painter. Giulio fiM,sjsted Raphael in the exe- 
cution of several of Ids finest works, .such as the 
sei-ics of the so-calletl Raidiael's Bible in the loggie 
of tlie Vatican and the * ReTief.actors of the Cbundi* 
ill the Incendio del Borgo, and at Ra]>haers death 
he complete the * Battle of Constantine ’ and tlie 


‘Apparition of the Ci*oss * in the Hall of Constan- 
tine in tlie Vatican. He likewise inherited a great 
portion of Kaphael's wealth and his^ works of art. 
The paintings executed by Giulio in imitation of 
Raphael refiect not only tlio style and character, 
but the sentiment and spirit of the master but, on 
the; other band, bis more original creations arc 
deficient in the ideal gr,aco of Raphael, and dis- 
play rather breadth and power of treatment and 
boldness of imagin.atioii tiian poetical refinement 
or elevation. With a thoroii^jb knowledge of 
design lie combined a f.aeile skill in composition 
and a thorough appreciation of classical ideals. 
Before he left Rome he built the Villa Madaina, 
and adorned it with a fresco c»f Polyphemus. About 
the end of 1524 ( Jiulio acciqitcd the invitation of 
Federigf) Gonz.ag<a, Duke of Mantll^^ to proceed 
thither .am I carry out a series of architectural and 
luctorial works. The drain.agi? of tlie m.arslies sur- 
rounding the city, and the protection of it from the 
frequent inundations of the. rivoi*s Po and Mineio, 
attest his skill .as an engineer ; while bis genius ,as 
an architect found .scope in tlie re.stiration and 
.adornment of the Palazzo del T<», the cathedral, the 
streets, and a ducal pal.ace at Marniirolo, a few 
I miles from ISIantiia. Amongst the pictorial works 
of tliis period were the ‘ Hi.story of Troy,’ in the 
castle, and ‘ P.syche,’ ‘ Icarus,’ and the ‘ Titans,’ in 
the Te p.al,ac<i. In Bologna, too, he designed (he 
f.aciule of the church of S. l^etronio. 1‘erhaps the 
best of his oil-piclnn’s are the ‘JMartyrdoin of St 
Stephen ’ (at Genoa), ‘ A Holy Family ’ (Dresden), 
‘.Mary and .Icsus' (Louvre)," and the ‘Madonna 
della Gatta’ (Naples). Giulio dicsl at Mantua, 
Lst Novemlier 1540. See D'Arco's Viftt e Oy/c/r ki 
(riulio Doi/tufio ( IS42). 

Gilir^CVO (Roumanian Uiurfjiti)^ a town of 
Roumaiiia, on the left bank of the Danube, directly 
opposite Rustchiik, 40 miles by rail »SSM". of 
Biicliarest, of which town it is (he port. It 
imports iron and tt'xlile goods, iMial, atm spirits, 
and exports corn, salt, ami petroleum. It was 
origin.ally .settle«l by the Genoese in tlie 14th cen- 
tury, who called it St George. Since 1771 the 
town Inis pl.ayed an important part in all the w.ar.s 
between tlie Turks and the Russians. Pop. 15, .300. 

GillstL GirsKi’i'ic, iiolitical i»oet ami satirist, 
w;is horn 1 2th May 1809, at. Monsnininaiio, near 
Pistoi.a. He stiidiiHl law .at Pisa, and for a lime 
u’acti.sed at Florence; but from 1830 oiiw.ar«ls 
oiiml Ills s]>liere as a ke.eii and incisive satirist, 
writing in luiliiaiit and piquilur style a .series of 
)) 0 (uiis, in whieh the enemies of Italy and the vi<M*s 
of the agi5 were menulessly denounced. But it was 
not till IS-IS that he piiblishod a volume of ver.se 
under his own name. Save in satire his work is 
secoml rate. He was elected a member of the 
Tusean chamber of deputies in IS IS, and died 81st 
March 1850. Among his mo.st notable poems (all 
short) were II J)k\s Iriv (1835), Ln Stimlc (1830), 
(iirdla ( 1840), Simt' Amhroijio (1844 ). Edition.s of 
liis works were published in 1803 and 1877. Se»‘ 
Fioretto, Giutirfrfw (rittsH ( 1877). 

GIvet, a frontier town .and first class fortre.ss 
in the French department of Ardennes, on both 
liaiiks of the Me.use, 31 miles by rail S. <if Namur 
in Belgium, ami 193 NE. of Paris. The citadel of 
Cliailemont, on a rock 700 feet above the stmim, 
was reconstructed by Vaulmn. 'riiere an' manii 
focturea of lead -pencils, and sealing-wax, copjier 
wares, soa]), &c. Pop. 6818. 

GiVOrs« a smoky town in the French depart- 
^ment of Rhone, on the right hank of the Rhone, 
14 miles S. of Lyons by • rail. GKosa,. especially. 
bottle.s, and silk and iron goods arc extensively 
inaiiufactured, and a considcrabhi trade in coal is 
carried on. Pop. 11,100. 
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CiiKeht or (^iiiZEH, a small town in Egypt, on 
the opposite siile of tlie river from Ohl Cairo, and 
iipproachetl from Cairo by the great swinging bridge 
oonstructed ovi.^r the Nile in 1S7*2. It is but a poor 
place, with a pop. of some lO.ACK). Artilieial egg- 
hatcliing has been luactisetl here since the days of 
the riiaraohs. Since ISSO the museum of Egyptian 
antitpiitios, formerlv at iloubak, hfis been hoiisc<l 
lierc. Tlie PyrambU (q.v.) of Cizch (also sj»elt 
tiiza) lie live miles to the west. 

Gizzard* See Bird. 

Glariail Pc^riod* or Ice Ac.e, is a term use<l 
in geology to de^^ignate that periotl the recortls of 
wliieh are inclmled in the IMeistoceiie System (q.v.). 
Milacial period' ami ‘Pleistocene period* are in 
faet symniynions tvs regards all iHjrtiiern ami tem- 
perate regh)n.s — the former term being used when 
the prominent oUmaiic elniracteristics of the neriod 
are thought «^f, while the latter is employeu with 
leference to its life. The chief geogranhioal an«l 
(‘liniatic changes <if this period, ami the general 
teatures uf'^its fauna and Hora, will he considered 
under IMiEisTocENE System. Ihit here a short 
account may be given of the ndics which furnish 
evidtuice of former glacial conditions having ohtainefl 
in many regions that are now in the enjoyment of 
temperate climates. Tt is chielly in the northern 
parts of Europe and North America, and the hilly 
and mouritaiiioiis districts of more soutliern lati- 
tmles, tlifit the glficial dcp<»sits, properly so calletl, 
are developed. These deposits consist partly of 
iiutrainie materials, erratics, See., and partly of 
marine, fresh-water, ami terrestrial acciiiniilations. 
'I’he most important member of the series is Boahlrr- 
rftnf (<i.v. h or, as it is often termed, till. This is 
an' un.>tratilied clay, full of ice- worn stones and 
boulders, which is helieve<l to have been formed 
ami accumulated umhir glacier-ice. Several dis- 
tinct and separate sheets of lioulder-cbay have been 
recogni-ed, divido<l from eacli oth<*r by inlercalated 
‘interglacial beds,’ wliich last are often fossilifer- 
ous 'I’he lowe.'^t and oldest honlder chiv covers 
vast areas in the British Isl.ands and noiTherii 
Europe extending south as far as the Bristol 
t.’haiinel and tlie valley of the Thames in Eng- 
land, and to the ft)ot t)f the llarz Mountains, v'ce., 
in middle (lermany. B»)ulder clay of the .same 
age sj»n*ads over the low grounds of Switzerland, 
and extends from the gn*at Alpim* valleys for many 
miles into the cireiini jaceiit low-lying regions. 
Similar ground -moraines have been met with in 
all the iiioiiiitainous and hilly tracts of Europe, 
iis in cfMitral France, the Pyrenees, the Spanish 
Siernis, ilie liiountains of Forsica, the Apen/iines, 
the Vo>g<?s, the, Black Forest, the Erzgebirge ami 
other ranges Germany, the (/arpathians, &c. 
The rock -surfaces on wliich tlie boulder-clay rests' 
arc oft<;n smoothed ami striated, or much crushed 
and liroken, while the hills and mountain -slopes 
ill rf?gions where })Oulder-chiy oceiii-s give evidence 
of having been abraded and siuootlied by glacial 
action (see Ibx'iiEs M(ii;ton.nkes). At the time 
tlie boulder-clfiy was formed, Scotland, Ireland, the 
major portion of England, {^'amlinavia, Denmark, 
IIollamL the larger half of Belgium, Germany as far 
south as l^eipzig, ami vast regions in Poland and 
itiissia were covereil with a great mer dc rflare, I'on- 
temporaiicously with tins ice-.^lieet all the moun- 
tain-regions of the central and soutliern regions of 
the (Jontinent iioiirisheil e.xteiisive snowiields and 
glaciers, which last flowed out upon the low ground 
often for very great ilistaiiees. Thus, Lyons stands 
upon fdil inoraim?.s which have been c^iriied down • 
from the iiioniitains of Dauphine and Savoy. The 
interglacial deiKisits point to gn.*at changes of 
climate when the .sfiowUelds and glaciers melted 
away, and teni]ierate conditions of climate super- 


venetl, as is shown by the geographical distribution 
of these deposits, ana b^ the diaracter of the plant 
and animal reimiins which they have yielded. The' 
youngest boulder-clay, overlying, as it does, such 
interglacial beds, proves that tlie glacial period 
closeil with another advance and final retreat of 
the Scandinavian ice-sheet «and the great glaciers 
of the Alps, &c. Tlie terniiiial moraines of the 
last icc-shcet do not come so far south as those of 
the lirst and greatest mcr dc glace. These moraines 
.show that the ice eovereil the Scandinavian penin- 
sula, lillcd up the Baltic, invaded north Germany, 
and overllowed Finland and wide riigions in the 
north of Russia. Similarly in the Alps, iK:e., the last 
great extension of the glaciers was not equal to that 
of the lirst. See EuKoiPK. 

The Ixiulder-clays are not the only evidence of 
glacial comlitions. Besides those accumnlations and 
the scratched and crushed rock-surfaces already 
rt‘ferred to, we cuicOunter niiiiierous erratics (see 
Boi ldeks, Erratic), eskers or kames (see Asar), 
Giants’ Kettles (q.v.), clays with Arctic marine 
.shells and erratics (in Scotland, Prussia, &c .) — the 
organic remains associated with the glacial deposits 
often aUbrdiiig strong evidence of iMild conditions. 
The following table shows the general succession of 
the glacial deposits in several j>arts of Europe: 

8cori.AM»— 

0 . VuIU‘y-tn(»niines and 11 iivii>-},'Incinl gravels = siiiull local 

glncicr.-*. 

Tk Kaiiifs, erralics, fliivio-glaoial dopcisits, laid (l( 3 \vii during 
ri-trnit i>f last p'rinal ico-rovenug. 

4 . Clays. with Aifta* iiiariiu' sIm* 1 Ih, <H!CiiiTing up to a 

height ot ‘ 100 led -- ileposits heloiiging to the i>eriod ol 
retreat, td' mcr de ijlacc, and cunteini>{)raneonH to u large 
extent with those ofli. 

3 . Up]M'r lx»ulder-cluy = wioniiMr pri<foiuk of latest mer tU 
ifhia'. 

a, liiteiglaeial VmhIs = disa]>)>earanc(* of cold couditioim ; 
dothin;^ ainl jH^opling (» 1 ‘ the land-sui'fiice with teinix‘rat« 
I’unnu and Mora; subsequent subiiiergeiiee t.f> not lossthgn 
f >00 «»r Oixi feel below present level. 

1 . L( 3 Wer la>nldi‘r-day with intercalated interglacial Ibasil- 

iferniis beds — tbe product of more than one rucr dc tdtn.ig. 
The lowest day marks tin; period of grcutCMt glaciation. . 

KnOLA.NU AXn lKLL^Nl> 

j 0 . Valley-moraines and Iluvio-glacial gravels. 

I f> ami 4 . Kames or eskers, ermtics ; tlnvio-glae.ial deposits. 

I 3 . Up|K;r Iwmlder-day of last wer dr- f/htec. 

'■ 2 . liitergladal beds, murine and fresh-water. DiKap])earance 

I of glacial comlitions; land-surface at lirst ; .suksecpient 

i siiliinergenee to eoiisiderable extent. 

; 1 . LowiT .Inmlder-days with interealaled acpieous dejxisits, 

j iiidh’uting probably same eonditiona as 1 in Heutiish 

! series. ^ 

I N<iutiikhn Eriioer.— 

•i. and gravel; erratics; shelly iiiariue days (in Baltic 
area ). 

3 . Up]H>r boulder day ami b'rmiiml moraines of last mrr dc 

tjlnif, 

2 . liib'igladal ImmIm, partly fresh-water and terrestrial, iiartly 

manne. 

1. laiwer boulder-cluy = greatest extension «)f ice. 

SwlTZKIil.AND — 

4. Fliivio-glaeijil gravels in temiees. 

Momiiies am- upper boulrler-eJuy of last g^'eat glaciers. 

2. lutergladal beds, witli mamiimlian reiiiniiiH, &c. 

1 , Lower bouh'.er-clay. 

Oenthai. Fjianc.m.: — 

4. Fluvio-glacinl gravel.;. 

3 . Moraines. 

2 . rntergl.'iclal IsmIs, ridily fossil iferous. 

1 . Ground-moraines (Mont Dore). 

In North America gla^ial depoHitH are develop^ 
upon a great Hcale, ami there, oh in Europe, the 
b«mliler-clays are HCparated liy interglacial ilepoBite. 
The northei n part of the continent was drowned in 
ice during the greatest extension of the mer de 
glacc^ the ice liowing south into New Jere^, 
whence its front extended north-west through 
Pennsylvania, after which it trended south-west 
through (Jliioaml Indiana to reacli the 88th parallel 
of latitude in lllinolH. it then appears to have 
swept away to the north-west in the direction of 
the 3lis.souri valley. The latest American wicij de 
glace did not come so far south — its terminal 
moraines being well developed in Minnesota, Wis- 
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coiiBin, Michigan, &c. Kvidence of former exces- 
sive glacial conditions lias been met with in many 
other parts of the world -old moraines, S:c. liaviug 
been detected in the Caucasus, the monntaiiiH of 
Asia Minor, the Lebanon, the Himalayas, I'tc. in 
Asia; in the Atlas, the Kagu and Krome Moun- 
tains, &c. in Africa ; in the Andes, Tierra del 
Fuego, &c. in South America; in New Zealand, 
&c. The probable cause of the glacial period is 
discussed under Pi.eisi’()cknk System. 

Glaciation. Sens Ci.acial Peuiod, GLAciEns. 

Glaciers are rivei-s of miow compac^ted by 
pressui-e into ice,* which move slowly from higher I 
to lower levels. In tropical and temjjerate climates 
glaciers are found only upon the higher jiarts of 
lofty mountains, but at the iioles whole continents 
and great islamls are entirely or partially covered 
by them. 

Distribution.- Their jlistrihution is very exten- 
sive : they occur in (Ireenland, which is almost 
an entire sheet of ice; on the islands between 
Greenland and North America ; in North America 
towards the centre, in Alaska and dotted along the 
Pacific coast, ami continuc<l down to the extreniity 
of South America; in Kuroiie, in Norway, among 
the Pyrenees, and along tlie Alps ; in Asia they per- 
vade the Himalayan system, and apjiear in Japan 
and on the opposite mainland. The unexplored 
Antanitic continent is, to all ai»pearance, covered 
entirely by one great ice-sheet of over 10, (MK) feet 
in thickness. Traces of their presence in past geo- 
logical ages are even more 
general, appearing as they 
do over the larger part of 
North America, the sontliern 
portion of So\ith America, 
all northern hhirope, as well 
as sttialler areas in Africa, 

Australia, New Zealand, 

&c. Uf the 1 155 glaciers of 
the Alps, the longest is the 
Aletsch, 15 miles in length : 
the depth of the Aar glacier 
iiiis been estiiutated at 1510 
feet. Next to the Aletsch 
among ICuropean glaciers is 
one ill the Caucasus. 

Position. -At and near 
the eipiator a height of 
1(5,000 feet is necessary for 
the formation of glaciers, 
but, as cooler regioiiH are 
bnproached, the required 
altitude becomes less and 
less, until the poles are 
reached, where the ice-sheets are presented emjity- 
ing themselves into the ocean. But wherever 
occurring, they are always greatest and most fre- 
(juent on eminences of tlie required height, which 
first meet the vapour-hodeii winds coming fnnn the 
sea, and presenting a side or sides out little 
exposed to, solar inlluences. Thus, the Himalaya 
Mountains^ being directly, in the track of the 
south-west monsoon, witirno intervening heights 
of any consequence between them and the ocean, 
first receive its watery tmrden, with the conse- 
quent formation of tiie great glaciei*s of that 
region. Ift the same way the Andes of South 
Aiherica, meeting tho breezes from the Pacific, 
bear great ice-sheets upon all their more. prominent 
peaks. In New Zealand, wdiile the glaciers of the 
Mount Cook range reach down to 700 feet atiove 
the sea on the west side, they reach only to 2(XK) 
feet on the east side. 

Mfix^ement. — On tho higher summits of glacier- 
bearing mountains the snow lies loose, in granular 
form and comparatively lightly ; but, as it is impelled 


down the sides of the eminences by gravitation, 
the pressure of the ma.<!SC8 from behind ancl from 
the sides gradually hardens and compacts it, until 
at last the air is driven out, and, tho forces from 
above acting with greater power from increase of 
weight .and impact, tlie glacier assumes its^ liest- 
knowii form- -that of a homogeneous concretion of 
blue, crystalline ice. Thus slowly pushed forward, 
the glacier continues to descend, until, in the 
warmer latitudes, a zone is reached where the sun 
becomes too powerful to he resisted, and the ice 
melts, thus forming the hcadwatera of rivers, many 
of which take their origin in this way. In more 
rigorous climates the ice-sheets are piisiual down to 
the low*est-lying grounds, until their edges are pro- 
truded into the sea, and until a siifhcicnt tleptli of 
water is reached to float the buoyant h*e, Avhich is 
now submerged to two-thirds of its thickness. 
Partly by the' action of tlie swell, ^>artly because 
of its <)wn weight, the edge becomes cletJW’hed fixmi 
the parent mass, and floats out to s(*a in the form 
of Icebergs (q.v.). This process of di^olution* is 
known .among wh.alers as ‘calving.’ J?ut even in 
the higher latitudes, such as Greenland, where the 
tem]»eratiire is always exceedingly low, the ice 
dissolves .and re.aches the sea by rivers as well as 
by icebergs. The* melting in such cases is almost 
entirely <lue to pressure, the water esca])irig from 
below the ice-siieet. The solar inlluences being 
weak, even in the height of summer the supply of 
moisture derived from the exposetl surfaces in these 
regions is sm.all and insignilic.ant. 


Although the onward movement of a glacier is 
too slow to be perceptible to the eye, it is none 
the less present and, generally, continuous. J. 
T). Forbes found (from measuremeuis made hy 
himself in the Mer dc Glace, near Chamouni ; 
see Alts) and iii-st proved that the whole 
sheet does not possess the same rate of motion, 
the centre advancing more rapidly than the 
sides. He discovered that in summer and in the 
fall of the year the middle of that glacier drew 
forwaril at a rate of from 1 foot 8 inches to 2 feet 
3 inches, and at the sides^ at from 1 foot 1 inch 
to 1 foot inches per diem. Agassiz at about 
the same time carri^ on a series of independent 
experiments on the glacier of the Aar, and arrived 
at similar conclusions. Hellaml later on demon- 
strate<l that in Greenland a more rapid motion 
\vns to l)e found, and that the Jacohshafn glacier 
advanced at a rate uf from 48*2 feet to 64^ 
feet in the tu’enty-four hours. This result has 
lately Iwien generally conlirmetl, although soniewhat 
niiKlitied, hy Dr llink, who, from a considerable 



The edge ot the Muir Glacier, Alaska. 
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collection of ilntn, coiiclinles that the quickest rate the j^lacier onwards, where ^^ravitatioIl alone could 
of j)ro;j:ress of the centres of the ;'lacioi-s of that hardly Imj suilieient to account for its mlyance. 

averages 21 feet in twenty-four houix. In Work , — Glaciers have many features in common 
iminv areas in Greenlainl, however, the limits of the with rivei*s. Thus, they have regular drainage 
ioe-slieeis were found to In? almost stationary, and areas from which they draw their supplies ; they 
prolonged and careful ohservati<»ns heeame neccis- move frtiiii higher to lower levels with more or less 
sary ht*fore any pn)gress could Ik* noted. In these \ ra]»idity as the configuration of the ground varies; 
cases the contigiiration of the ground was the prin- 1 the whole mass does not move at the same rate; 
cipal cause of the more gentle motion. The varia- | they carry along with them rocks, boulders, gravel, 
tion in the rate of movement in ilill'ercnt parts of | sand, amt earth ; they reach the ocean in the forms 
the mass is analogous to that of rivers, and there ; either of ice or water*; and they convey to the sea 
are many other points of similarity between I their burdens of terriiginous materials. Their in- 
glaciers and streams of water which will call for ; lluence u])on marine de})Osits would, in the present 
notice below. j state of our knowledge, appear to be very great — 

The above remarks broadly point out the general greater, indeed, than that of the largest livers dis- 
inovt*mcnts of glacit'rs, hut various imMlifying , (*harging on a bold and little indented coast, and 
agencies aire frecpiently present, wliicli ebange for nearly as great as that of large rivers falling into 
a rinn* tlic regularity of the motion. Thus, whtm . hays and ]>artially enclosed seas. Thus, tlui con- 
slipping down ivsteep incline the rato of progress is tiiumtal marine deposits oft' the shores of Aiitaretica 
riiueh more raiiid than when h‘vel tracts or rising j extend almost as far out into the ocean as those 
[rrouiid are being traversed. The surface of the hniught down into the Hay of Heiigal and Arahiaii 
•ihi'ct, too, travels with somewhat greater Sea hy the (Jangc's, Indus, and the other great 
velocity ihHti the lower strata, and the nature of | streams of India, and to an iiiiinitely greater extent 
the glacier’s bed here again pro«luces moditica' , than those conveyed hy the great rivers of the 
tions. NVlien tin* path is smooth and sloping, the ; smooth, <‘iist coast (»f Africa, wliudi empty them- 
rates of s]M*ed at whicli the upper and under ]»or- selves directly into tlie o]>en ocean, 
tions advan<‘e arc mui*h in4ire equal than when * The formation of innntitirs is one of the imist 
ohstacles intervem*, pn*v«'nting the* hiwer strata evident phenomena eoiipecteil Avith the work of 
from keeping up an espial ratio of motion with the ghieiei-s. They are «>f three .vari(*ties, known as 
]wn t ions nearer to an<l at the surface. When the ice- : terininal, latc‘ral, and median. A terminal mo- 
sheet turns aside from following a straight ctnirse raine consists 4)f a gathering of iMmldcrs, nihhish, 
ami forms a curve, the maximnni of motion is no i pushed <lown hy the advancing ice-sheet 

longer in the centre, hut at [toiiits along the sur- and heaped !i]> before it. When the glacier re- 
face nearer to the ciuivex sMc* of the curve, treats, tme moraine is seen to he of a crescent 

fn temperate nnd tropical latitudes the exiiosed shape, the extremities jM»inting hackwanls and the 
top of the glacier is being continually lowereii ami ceutn? jmshed more or less forward --evidence of the 
reduced hy evniMirati^m, ami it would ajipear that, greater rapidity of inothm of the centre than of the 
as a gcm’ial rule, the ice masses in such situations sides of the gincier. Lateral moraines arc formetl 
lose m«»n.‘ hv tlii> proce»is than they gain from the ))y the denudation of the sides cd the bed or valley 
snow falls of winter. When a series of hot summers down which the ice-sheet Hows. In its fonvard 
ami mild winters snccee<l each oth(?r, the amount of movement it scrapes oil' immense quantities of 
ice di»olv(*d ami conveyed away in the form of j nihhish from the sides, which, falling on the outei* 
running water excee^ls c<»n.si4lerahly the supply ; edges of the shca^t, arc carried foiwvard ami flovvii- 
hronght ilown from higher levels by gravitation, i ward ami throw n ott’ laterally. AVheii two glaciers 
ami the glacier retreats up its bed (ir valh?y. On I meet, they coalesce and tlow’ onward as one; the 
the contrary, when a succ(.*.'.sioii of coM summers . lateral moraines at the si(h‘s of juncture unite also, 
ami ^<*vere winter^ are experienced, it pushes itself ; and form a medial moraine <loAVii the centre of the 
fan her down, and {ijqiears, tlirongh these etVe<*ts of great trunk glacier. Hoiilders, so long as they are 
the seasiins, t<i possess a kiml of elasticity. carried ujmui the ice-sheets, are in nowise changed 

When dechlcd inequalities in the gronml an* hy traiisiK»rt, presta ving all their atlgularities and 
pas-i'd over, the hollows hecome lilh'd up with ii-e sharp corners. Alany of tliem, ho\vever, fall into 
Ofiiiiiging to the bott(ini of the glacier, the super the crevasses, and, rcaichiiig the bottom, are ground 
ineiiiiibent masses passing over (liein ; in this and raspeil along the rocky bed of the ice-stream, 
mannei ‘ice e^ldies' are formed. On coming diovii , TJiese boulders, as well as the solid rocks they are- 
a .sliJirp (leclivity the glacii*r becomes much erackeil j ruhhed over, hecome polished and striated, and in 
an<l lisMircfl, pinnacles and towers become con- I this Avay <!vidence of the ])resenc<* of glaciers is pre- 
Himrnoiis, and the whole fall presents a seene of : serveil long after they themselvi?s have disaiqieared. 
cliaotic, confiiNion. N«j sooner, however, is com- .'The water discliarged from the extremities of ice- 
]»aratively levfd ground again reached than the helds is ahvays nimldy, heavily charj^ed with a line 
pressure exerte<l hy the* Ilow' from tin? heights once | powder, produceil hy the Hcra]»ing ol rock and ice 
more as.serts itself, and again cakes the shattered i against rock and soil. In the warmer regions, 
fragments into a smooth, sidid whole. CVv. m.y,sr.v i when a glacier jirotriides below tlio snow-lino the 
are cracks in the ice hlieet, at first narrow', and of ! amount of water iiicIUkI from the surface is very 
no great <b*j)tli ; but as tlie glacier jirogresses they c<»n.siderable, often finding its way into a crevasse 
increase in size, <ifren as.snming the diiiiension.s of and uniting with the witter aln^aily colIcHjted there, 
huge chasms, frequentiv reaching from tin? toj) to produced by the liiglier temperature prevailing In 
the bottom of the mass ami travelling downwanls i the buyer strata of all glaciers, and resulting from 
with it, until some temporary st<jppage in front 1 the elVects of pressure. The falling w’atcr in the 
press<‘s the edges one a*gainst the other, and s<.*als ' course of time flrives a shaft or luiiifel through 
up tin* orili(te. | the ice at the bottom of the crevasse, ami these 

It h.'i.s he,i»Ti urg<;d that, when glaci»M>i How over a j sliafts are knoAvn as tnonltvft,^ The clfising of the 
level or rising surface, somelliing more than the : crevasse does not iiecessarily imply tlie deslniction 
mere force of gravitation must lie stmght U» ac<;ount ; of tlie inoulin, which often remains entire, Avith a 
for their forward im»veineiit, and tlie tlieory has dejiosit of rubbish, left hy the Avater, all along the 
l»tten advanced that Avater, percolating from tin? ■ iHittoiii, ami may come to light again through the 
surface through openings into tlie body of the iee, _ oneiiing of a fresh chasm much farther doAVi^ the 
ami there undergoing expansion during the ]»rocf*ss j ghwder. 

of freezing, niay he a iiowcrful factor in im])elling I For particulars and diHCUssiona regarding glaciers and 
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tlieir work, soc De Saussure’s Vomif/c <1ans Uh Alprm; 
AgasHlz’ Jbltiide xui‘ lc8 (Htu'U rs : Crolc’s Climritefind I'itnr; 
Geikic*M Oraat Ice Atje ; Forbua ’3 Tmcds in the Aljut ; 
TyiKlaH’s (tfaciers of the A tp8 ; Tlioiiison, Proc, /to//, 
Soc.^ 1850 57 ; iScottish (icntj. vol. v. ; Iftiiiii, J/and- 

hurh dcr Glrtsrherkuiide (1885); also J)r Krt?di;rick 
Wrijfht’M iini>()rtimt work, The Ice Aye in North. America 
(New York and Lond. 3881)). For the inthienco t>f 
l^lacierH on inarine deposits, sea maps by Dr Joliu Murray 
111 the JSroUisli Gaoy, Mag,, vol. v. 

Glacis (allitnl to ^bule in the Korisc of a lawn) 
is the slope of earth, generally 1 in 20, whiidi 
inclines from the (.kivered-way (<[.v.) of a fortress 
towards the country. It obliges the jissailants to 
ai)proach over an ojien space swept by lire from 
the fortress, ami at the same time imisks the 
general works of the j»hice. StH? FoirnKii ' ation. 

Gla<lhach 9 or llKmiisni-dLADnArii, an in^ 
diistrial town of Kheiiish IVussia, 8 miles NK. of 
Cologne. Its industries include the maiiiifaetnre 
of drag nets, ]»aper, pa]»ier-maehe, jiml gunpowder, 
and it has zinc and various other metal works. 
Peat is cut in tin* neighbonrhotxl. Pop. ^1028. 

Gla<lbacll« or .Mo.NCiULN-t^f.ADnAcii, a rapidly 
growing manuhietiiriiig town of llhenisli Prussia, 
16 niih‘s W. of I )iisseldorf, is the centre of the 
Ulnmish cott<m sninniiig indusliy. It has also 
niannfactnres of silk, wool, linen, and paper, eotton- 
tninting works, dyeworkk, bleachliehls, inm fonii- 
dries, maehine.-shops, breweries, ami brickworks. 
(jladl)aeh, wliich has been a town since 136(», Mas 
foiTnerly lln; seat of an im[)ortant linen trade; the 
cotton industry M'as introduce<l in the eml of the 
IStli century. I’lie town formerly contained a 
faiiions Ik'iiedictiue abbey, foumled in 702, and 
still ])ossesses a church dating from the Pith and 
13th centuries (the crv]»t from the 8lh). JN»j). 
(ISoS) 13,0tj5; (1871)26,334; (1800) 49,208; (lUOO) 
58,014, mostly Koman Cat Indies. 

Gladiator (from Lat. gludi/t.'/, ‘a sword’), a 
professional lighter in the areiia of a Homan 
iim|»hithcatr(j, against either another gladiator or . 
a wild beast. The custom of giving gladiatorial | 
exhibitions stauns to have Imsui borroMCil from I 
Ktrnria, M-here skives and pi isoners M ere sacrilice<l j 
on the tombs of illustrious chieftains. This practice j 
Mas also eommon in (ircece ami tin; Hast. At i 
Koine the ghuliatorial contests took iilace at iirst at 
funerals only, but afteiAvards in the amphitheatre; 
and in jirocess of time they hist all trace of a | 
religious character, and came to be a common form 1 
of amusement.* Tlie first sIiom' of this kind that m’c ! 
read of in Koman history was one belMceii three 
pairs of glailiators, arranged by Marcus and Decius 
Hruius on the death of their father, in 264 n.c. 
The fashion rapidly gained ground, especiallv cluring 
the last years of the republic, ami as it ilid so it 
became customary for magistrates, public oHicers, 
and candidates for the ])opular sullVages to give 
gratuitous gladiatorial exhihitions to the people. 
Put the emperors e.xceedeil all cithers in the extent 
and inagnilicence of these spectacles, .fnlius (’icsar 
gave a show at M’hich 320 conjiles fought ; 'Fit us 
gave an exhibition of gladiators, M’ild beasts, and 
sea-lights which lasted 100 days ; 'rrajaii one of 
123 <Iays, in M'hich 10,(K)0 inen fought M’ith each 
other or M'ith M’ild beasts for the aniusenient of 
the Konians; and the taste for these cruel sjiectacles 
spread through every jiart of tlic extensive Koman 
empire. Kven under the republic ellbrls had lieen 
made to limit the number of gladiators, and t>o 
diminish the freqmmcy of these spectacles. Cicero 
pro[) 08 ed a law that no man should give one for 
tM’o years before bc(;oniing a candidate for oHico. 
The Emperor Augustus forbade more than two 
filiows in a year, or that one should be given 
by a man M'orth less than half a million sesterces, 
iionstantine in 325 prohibited gladiatorial contests 
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alt«>gether ; but their final abolition M'tus due to the 
splendid daring of Teleniacliiis, an Asiatic monk, 
M’ho in 404 journcyeil to Koine, and there, rushing 
into the arena, strove to part turn gladiators. The 
spectators stoned him to death, but the Eniiieror 
llnnorius proclaimed him a martyr, and issued an 
edict siipprc!ssiiig such exhibitions. The gladi- 
ators Mere for tin* most part, and ahvays at lii’st, 
pris<incrs taken in Mar and slaves, M'ith the worst 
chis>es of criminals. Hut in the times of the cin- 
licrors frcenuMi and men of broken fortunes began 
to enter the jirofession ; and later on knights and 
senators fought in the arena, and even women. 
I’lie Emperor ('onimodiis Mas particularly jiroud of 
his skill and proM'ess as a gladiator. The successful 
combatant Mas at Iirst icMarded Mith ta palm 
branch, but in later years it became the custom to 
add to this several rich and valuable ]>resents and 
a substantial prize of money, lb was in fact the 
hero of the hour, like the esj/Offa of the Spanish 
bull-ring. It Used to be comiimnly understood that, 
after a gladiator had been tin own doMii or dis- 
armed, if the spectators turned up tbeir thumbs, 
they wished the vanquished man’s life to be spared, 
and, if they turned them ilown, that he Mas to be 
slain. So it is interprete<l in tlf-iome's famous 
jiicture. Hut this is certainly crroimoiis. The 
<|ues!ion mainly turns on the interpretatiiin of 
rrrfrre pofficctn and jtrrnivrc ftid/irctn. Alayor takes 
the Iirst phrase to m(*an ‘ to turn the thumb to- 
Mards the breast, as the signal for stabbing ; ' the 
latter, ‘ t») turn downwanls. as the signal for drop- 
jiiiig the sword.’ Wilkins takes y;/*c//u7’C as closing 
the thumb on the hand ; and infiatus yie//r.r, the 
signal for death, seems to have been an upturnetl 
thumb. (Jladiators Mere traineil in special schools ; 
and it Mas regarded as a legitimate busiiu'ss 
to keep them and let them out on hire. The 
revolt of Spartacus (q.v.), the ghuliator, and his 
companions forms an exciting eidsoile in Homan 
history. ( Jladiators Mere 
knoM-n by dillbrent n.'imcs 
according *to I he arms, ollen- 
sive ami defensive, that they 
M<ire. 'rims, the Si/inn/tr^ 
carried a shield, helmed, greave, 
some kind of defensive armour 
on the chest, and a short sM onl ; 
the rr/utril carrii‘d a tri»h*nt 
and a net to entangle their 
opponents ; tlie /af/antn'i had a 
lUHise or lassc). 

GlSMli'olllS* a genus of 
Iridacea* (q.v.), uith beautiful 
s]»ikes of tloM crs, sM ord shapeil 
leaves ( M’hence the name — dim. 
of Eat. glddinsy ‘ a sM ord ’ ), 
and conns or bulbous rhi/omes. 

Several sjiecies are European 
( ff. imh/strisy vu/mm/ui^^ i'^'c. ), 
though none are British; the 
inajtirity, however, are fifim 
the (. ’ape. ’I’luw are propagatial 
by olli^et conns or from seed : 
ill this way innumerable hybrids 
have been t>roduced. 4’he hardy 
European forms ^ are mc*’ 
adapted to the mixed border, 

M’ild garden or shrubbery in 
dry and sunny situations. 

Among the leading Cape forms 
arc (t. (•(//'( fi/ifilis (reu), ps/t- 
tfie/H/is (yelloM' with purple 
spots), floribn/idus (purple ami Clliidiuhis Ikniiosus. 
M’hite), Ac., and these have 
given rise to numerous hybrids — e.g. the firat two 
to U, gattdarensi/tf M’hich again stands at the head 
of many iicm' series of hybrids and vaiieties. The 
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snii let (r. brnirJ/h t/nts/s is similarly a staiiilanl 
form. Tlio oorm nt </. ronuftunis was formerly 
t)tlii iiial ; ami tin* Hoitentols dij* up some i>f the 
i"ape s|M*cii*«. lor I lie sake of llieir starchy c«>rms. 
S(‘e N i«*liol>-oirs IHi'iioiKii'tf v/' (ran ft' nitnj : Uoliiii- 
sonV I'fnir, r-(fttnft (i, »S:e. 

Iwladsloiic. Wli.Ll.v.M KwAin\ statesman, 
orator, ami autlior, w;i.s horn in Ihaliiey Street, 
Liverpool, oil tlu* December iSOy. He was 

the loiirih son of Sir John tllaiKtone ( 1704 ISol ), a 

ell kmoMi ami it miiilit almost be sahl a famou.*- 
Liv'. rpool merchant, who sal for some years in j 
parliament, ami was a ilevote^l friend ami supporter I 
of (b.Mirjre (;;annin;r. Mr (.Hailstone was of Scotch 
deM »*nt on both .>ides, and dei-hire«l more than once 
in a jmblie speech that the Idoml that ran in liis 
\ein> was exclusively Scotti'^h. Tie uas eilueated 
at L'ton and at (Mirist (Hinrcli, Oxford, llelieeame 
a. >tadent at (t'^ford in IS’JtT, and ;;radnated iis a 
double lii'.t -class in ISJl. He had distinguished I 
himself greatly as a sneaker in the Oxford I nion 
Itebating Siu-ieiy, ami iiad before that time written 
mndi in 77it Kttm .l//.s‘e« //o/z //, whieh indeed he 
heljied to found. He apjiears to have be^^un his 
career as a stroni^ opponent of all advanced 
mea-ure*» of ]»oliiieal reform. In the Oxtord Tnion 
he proiio>^ed a ^ole of censure on the ;^overnment 
of Lord Orey for introducing^ the j;reat Keform Hill 
which w.is carii«*d in ls:c2. and on the Duke t»f 
Widlin^ton because of Ids having Yielded to the 
claims fm (’atholic emamupation. iL* also opposed 
a motion in favour of immediate emauci]>ation of 
the slaves in our West Imlian islands. He soon 
became known as a youn^^ man of promise, who 
would be able to render jLiood service to the (‘oii- 
servativi* party in the crre.at stnig;;le 'whieh seemed 
likely to be forced upon ilicm — a stru;;;^le, as many 
tlioiiulif, for their very existence. It Was a time 
of intejiH* ^ litical emotion. Passion and nanie 
alike prc\ ailed. 'I’lie first n^r(*at ‘ leap in Hie iiark ’ 
bad l»een taken ; tin* Heform Hill was carried ; the 
sceptre of iMiwer lia<l parsed away from th«^ aris- 
tnciaey amf the j»ri\ileeed lanU'. to the middle and 
lower miildh* cbis^e^. Tlie ( ’oiiservative party 
W( le Iookin;X e:i.;rerly out for youiii; iiieu of promise 
to siiiVen their ranks in the new parliament — the 
lii-t e!»M t**d under the Heform liill, llie lir.st which 
the iiiiddle-clas*. had their tlue sha.re in ciealiii;^ ; 
ilie lii-st iu wliich such citio as Manchester and 
Liierpiiol and Hinidn;i:haiii were allowed to have 
repre-^entalion. 

Mr ( Jladsioiie was inviteil to eoiitest the Imr^h 
of .Newark in the (.'oiiservative interest, and he had 
the support of the eieat Newcastle family. He 
stood lor Newark, and he was elected. Tfe <le- 
liverc'd his niai^len speccli on a subject coiineetei 
with the ;;reat iiio\enient for the emanciiKitioM of 
the West Indian slaves ; hut he seems to have eon* 
lined him''eif mainly to a ilefence of the manner in 
which his father s estates were mana<(ed, the course 
of tlie debate bavin;' brou;'ht out .some char^'e 
a;(ainst tlie maua;;ement of the elder (Hadstone's 
jio.ssessions in om; of the West Indian islands. 
The new* orator ajipears to have made a decideil 
impression on the* House* of ( 'oiumfm.s. TIis 
manner, his veiice, his diction, his Huency wcire 
alike the subject of praise. Mr (fladstoiie evidently 
continued to impre-'S the House of ('ominous with a 
sense of his ;'reat parliamentary rapacity. We I'et 
at this fact rather (ddiipiely ; for we do not hear of 
his erealiri;' any ^treat sensation in debate ; and to 
this day some very ohl iiienilH^rs of the House iiisi.st 
that fur a Ion;' time lie was ;'enerally rej'arded as 
merely a llueiit speaker, who talked like one read- 
in;; from a book. Hut on the other hand w’e find 
that he is ilescribed by Macaulay in 1S39 as ‘the 
I isin;.' hojie ’ of the ‘ stern and nnbendiiiji' Tories,’ 
anil the whole tone of Macaulay’s essay —a criti- 


eism of Gladstone’s first serious attempt at author- 
shij), his hook on the relations heUveen church 
amt state— show's that tlie critic treats the author 
as a youn;r man of undoubted mark and ])osition 
in the House of (’ommoiis. 

In December 1S.*14 Sir llohert I’eel appoiiitetl 
(Gladstone, to the olfice of a .lunior Lord of the 
Treasury. In the ne.xt year lN*el, who was tpiick 
to appreeialo the ;'reat* abilities ami the sound 
eommereial knowle«l;;e of his in*w reeruit, ;'ave to 
him the more im])ortant post of ruder seeretarv 
for the Colonies. Gladsttuie looked iiii to I’eel witli 
intense iulmiration. There was much to draw' thi 
tw t) men tO||'ether. Kiiowled;'e of iiiiaiiee, thoi'oii;'h 
iiiulerstandiii^ and linn gra.s]) of the piiiieijiles on 
which a nation's business must be condiicteil — 
perhaps it may be added a common origin in tlie 
miildle idass these tsiiiits of resemblance might 
well have beeome ])oiiits of atlraetion. Tint there 
were other and still higher sym]iathics to bring 
lliem close. The elder and tlie younger man 
were alike earnest, luofouiidly c*aine.‘r, ; filled with 
eonseic‘iice in every movement of their jmlitieal 
and private lives ; a good deal too earnest and 
serious perha]»s for most of the parliamentary 
eolleagiies by w bom they were siirroniided. Mr 
Gladstone always remained devoti-d to I’eel, and 
knew him perhaps more ihoroiighly and intimately 
than any other man was privileged bi do. I’eel 
w<*iit «Mit of ollice very .soon after he liad made Mr 
Ghulstone riider-s»*i*ictar\ for the ('o|oni(*s. T.ord 
John iiuss(*ll had hronghl forwanl a series of 
motions on the ominous siibjeet of the Jrish ( huix'li, 
and I’eel was defeated, and resigned. It is almost 
needless to sav that Gladstone W(*nt with him. 
I’eel came haek again to oHiee in IS41, on the fall 
'>f the Mclhoiirm* administration, and Mr (Had- 
. tone heeame \'ici* ]iresident of the Hoard of ’frade 
i and .Master of the Mint, and was at the same 
time sworn in a member of the I’rivy-couiieil. 
Ill 1843 he he<*ame l’resid<*nt of the* Hoard of 'I'lade. 
ICarly in 1843 he resigned his oHiee because he 
eouhi not approve of the policy of the government 
with regard to the Maxiiooth grant. 

The great slruggleon the (jne.stion of the repeal 
of the ('orii Jiaws was now eoming on. It would 
be impossible that a man with Mr Gladstone's turn 
of mind ami early training could have* eontiiiued a 
ju'otectioni.st wlieii once he had ajudied his inlelleet 
ami his experience to a practical examination of 
the snbji'ct. Dnce ngain lu* went with his leader. 
I’eel saw' that tlH*re was nothing fur it hut to 
accept the prineit>les of tlie Free-trade? party, w ho 
had been hen ring the liery cross of their ]ieneefiil 
mid noble agitation all tlirongh the country, and 
were gathering a<lhere*iits \vher(‘ver they went. It 
I is utterly unfair to say that I’eel merely yielded to 
the demands of an agitation which was growing 
too strong foi liim. The more generous and the 
more tnithfnl interjuetation of his (*i>iidu(;t is that 
the agitation lirst eonijielled him to give his atten- 
tion to the whole subjea-t ; ami that us he tbought 
it out he became converted and convinced. When 
Hie agitation began, and for long after, Jjoril John 
Uussell and the Whigs generally were no whit 
more iiiclimMl to free traile than Sir Robert I’eel 
and Mr (Hadstone. 

It is a somewhat curious fact that Mr Gladstone 
W'a.s not in the House of Commons during the 
eventful session when the great battle of free 
trade w'as fought and w'oii. In tborougb sympatby 
with Peel, he liad joined the goveniment again aa 
(.’olonial Secretary. Know'ing that be couhl no 
longer be in political symiiatny with the Duke of 
Newea-stlc, wliose influence Inid obtained for him 
the representation of New'ark, be bad given up liU 
seat, and did not come into ])arlianieiit again until 
the struggle w'as over. At the general elections in 
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1847 Mr (ilailstone, still accepted as a Tory, was 
chosen one of the representatives for the university 
of Oxford. 

IJ)) to the time of the aholitioii of the Corn 
Laws, or at least of the movement whi(?h led to 
tlieir aholitioii, Mr Gladstone had been a 'rory of a 
ratlier old-fashioned sehool. Tlie corn -law agita- 
tion probably lirst set Idin thinking over the 
jiossible ilefects of our soeial and legislative system, 
and showed him the necessity for reform at least 
in one <lirection. The inten^sts of religion itself 
at one time seemeil to him to be bound up with the 
principles of the Tf>ry ]»arty ; and no doubt there 
was a period of his ear(*t*r wlieii the ])rinciple of 
Protec.tion would have seemed to him as saore<l as 
any other part of the enjed. With a mind like 
his, impiiry onet* started must go on. There was 
always sometliing impetuous in the workings of 
his intellect, as w<‘ll as the rush of liis sympathy, 
lie startled Kuropo, ami indecMl tlie whole civilised 
world, by the terribh* ami only t<io irutlitul descrip- 
tion which be gave in IS.')! of the condition of the 
prisons of Nai»les, under the king who was known 
ny the nickname of ‘ ISomba,’ and the cruelties 
which were inllii'ted on political ]>risoiicrs in par- 
ticular. Again ami .again in Mr ( ilmlstone’s public 
Iif<» we sluill see him ea,rried .away by the s«ame 
generous and passioiuite emotion on behalf of the 
victims of <h*s[»otie cruelty in any p.art of the 
world. Jhirke himself could not be more sym- 
patluitic, nion* earnest, or more strong. 

Hy the death of Sir liobert I'ecl in 1850 Mr Gl«ad- 
stoiie had lost .a trusted leader ami .a dear friend. 
Ihit the loss of his leader h.ad brought Gla<lstone 
himself mon* directly to the front. Ft w’as not 
until after IVel's death that he compelled the 
House of Gommons ami the country to recog- 
nise in him a supreme master of jijirliamentary 
debjite. 'I’hc first nvilly gre.at speech m.ade by Mr 
Gladstone in parliaiinmt —the first speech which 
could fairly challenge comparison with any of the 
finest speeches of a p/ist day — w.as made in the 
deb.'itc (ui Mr Disraelis budget in the W'iiitcr of 
18.V2, the first session of the new i>arli.anient. Mr 
Disraeli kmnv well that his government was 
doomed to fall, lie knew that it could not survive 
that debate. Tt was alw.ays on<'. of Mr TMsraeli’s 
])ecnliarities that he oouhl fight most brilliantly 
W'lum he kne>v th.at his e.ause w'.as already lost, 
Tliat w’hich wamld have disheartened and disarmed 
other men .seemed only to anim.ate him with all 
Macbeth’s w’ild courage? of despjiir. Never did his 
gik of .satire, of invective, .ami of epithet show' to 
more splendid eflect than in the speech with which 
he closed his j»art of the <lebate and mercilessly 
assailed his ojiponent.s. Mr Disraeli s.at down at 
tw'o o’ch»ck in tbe morning, and then Mrtiladstone 
ro.se to re])ly to him. Most men in the house, even 
on the Opjiosition side, were filletl with the belief 
thaf^it w’oubl be imi)o.ssible to make .any real im- 
pression on the house aft«'r such a speech .as th.at 
of Mr Disraeli. Long before Mr (Jladstone had 
concluded every one admitted that the effect of Mr 
Disr.aeli’s speech had been outdtme and outshone. 
From that hour Mr GladsUme wiis recogiu'setl as 
one of the great historic orattjrs of the English i»ar- 
liament— a man to rank with llolingbroko ami 
Chatham ami Pitt and Fox. ArVith that speech 
began the long jiarliainentary duel betw’ceii these 
two great masters of debate, Mr Gladstone and Mr 
Disraeli, which was carried on for four-and-tw'cnty 
years. , . . 

Gn the fall of the short-lived Tory adniinistration 
Lord Aberdeen came into ofrice. He formed the 
famous Coalition Ministry. Lord Palmei-stoii took 
what most people wamld have thought the un- 
congenial office of Home Secretary. Lord John 
Kussell became Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Mr 


Glad.stone, who w'ith others of the ‘Peelites,’ as 
they were callc<l, hiul joiniMl the now administra- 
tion, was Gliancollor of the Exchequer. His speech 
on tlie introduction of his first budget was W’.aiteil 
for with great expectation ; but it distanced all 
expect. ation. It occupied .several hours in delivery, 
but none of Ibose wiio listened to it w’ould have 
w'ishcil it to be sliortencd by a sentence. It m.ay 
be iiuestioncd wdietber even tin? younger Pitt, with 
all Ids magic of voice and style .ami phr.ase, could 
lend such charm to e.ach .suc(r(?ssive budget a.s Mr 
( Ihnlstoiie was able to do. A budj'et speech from 
Mr Gl.adslone came to be expected with the same 
kind of keen artistic longing .as w'aits the fir.st 
performanco of a now' ojiera by some great com- 
poser. A budget sp(?ech by Mr Gbadstone was a 
triumph in the realm of the fine arts. 

'Pile (h'imean war broke up Coalition 

Ministry. A nndion by Mr Koebuek for inquiry 
into the eondition of the .army b(*for(! Seliastopol 
was c.arrieil by ,a large majority .against tbe govern- 
ment. Ijord Aberdeen at once resij^ied. Lord 
J)erby w.as sent for by the t^ueeii, but lie could not 
see Ids way to form a cabinet without J.ord 
Palmerston, ami Lord Palmerslon would not go 
w'ilb Idni. Lord .lohii Kussell w.as summoned, but 
dhl not believe be taiiild siicc«‘ed. In fact, Lord 
J’almerston was tbe one imlis]»ensable man, and he 
bee.ame prime-minister. Mr Gladstone held bis 
former otlice for .a short time; but when Lord l*alm- 
erston gave way to the demand for the .a]>poiiit- 
ment of the eommittee of inquiry, Mr Glad.slone 
believed that as be bail conseientiously o]q>osed tbe 
aiqiointment of such a eommittee, be ought not to 
rem.ain a nuMiiber of a cabinet wldeh W'as willing to 
.aocejit it. His convietion was sbaretl by bis IVelite 
colleagues, Sir dames Graham and Mr Sidney Her- 
bert, and tlH*y too retired from oflire. Mr (Jlad- 
stonc gave tbe govmnment of Lord Palmerston a 
general snjijiort, until, after tbe attempt of Orsini 
on the life of tbe Emperor Napoleon 111. in iSt’iS, 
P.almerston introduced Ids ill fated (■oiisjdracy to 
Murder Hill. Mr Ghulstoiie strongly snpj»orted 
the amendment to tbe motion for tbe second read- 
ing, w'bieh deibircil th.at before introducing .any 
jiroposal for .an alliMation in the law* of conspiracy 
tbe government ought to have replied to tbe 
French ilesp,atcb, which virtually .accused Engl.aiid 
of lending her protc*elion to foreign ass.assins. The 
government was ilefeated, l.,nid Palmerston re- 
signed, and lionl Derby was called on to form a 
new' ministry. 

The sliort'stay of the Conservative party in office 
gave to Mr (Jladslone .an (qiportunity of acce]>ting 
a mission w liieli must have been very mueb .after 
ids own be.art. This was tbe famous visit to tbe 
Ionian Isl.amls (q.v. ) in IS.'iS. 

The year saw Lord I’alnierston back again 
ill office and Mr Gladstone in Ids old ]»l,ace as 
Chancellor of the Exelieqiier. The budget of IStiO 
W'as remarkable, as it contained the provi.si<ms for 
the redu(?tion of tbe wine-duties and tbe whole 
simpliHed system of taxation intended to a]»ply to 
the commercial treaty which Mr (%)bden b.ad suc- 
ceeded in ]H?i'suading*tbe emperor of the French to 
acceid. Mr Gl.ailstone al.so introduced a provision 
for the abolition of the duty on ])ai)er--a duty 
w hich w as simply a tax upon ro.ading, a tax upon 
popular education. The House of Lords struck 
out this clause ; a somew'hat imp.assioned popular 
agit.ation followed ; and in the next .se.ssion the 
l^ords iiassed the measure for the rep(?.al of the 
ihity without offering any further o])]>ositioii. The 
de.ath of Lord Palmerston in LStio called Lord 
Russell to the position of prime-minister and made 
Mr Gladstone le.ader of the House of Commons. 
Mr Gladstone’s mind had long hecn turning in the 
direction of an extension or rather expansion of the 
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KuHViijrt*. Il was a»uf!n*<l by ovory one that, Lonl 
Hussell ainl Mr tllailsioiio hein;: now at the heail of 
affairs, a ri'form ]>ill \v»niM he sure to ooiue. It diil 
eoine ; a very moderate and cautions hill, enlar^in;; 
the area ot flu* f'raiudiise in horou;L:hs and counties, 
'riie ( 'on>ei \ alive party o}H)o.sed it, ami were sup- j 
ported ill their opposition hy a considerahle section ! 
of the Liberals, who thou^dit the measure wils 
, i:oin.ir too far 4m the niail to universal sulfra'^e and 
the rule <»f tluMbmioerai-y. The hill was delVatCil, 
and the Liberal statesmen went 4mt of office ( ISOO). \ 
Mr tdaiUtone lia4l earried his p4)int, however, for j 
when Mr l)israeU 4*ame inti) olfiee he saw that a j 
p'form hill was ijievitafdi*, and he ))ro|>are<l his ; 
narly, or most of them, for the eourse wfiieli wouhl I 
have to he taken. In the very next session Mr j 
J>i'‘raeli introilueeil a Ihdortii Mil! of his own, ; 
which was enlari^eil ami exoamled until it hecatm* ; 
]»ra<*tii*ally a itleasiire of lionsehidd snifrapi for ; 
<*ities ami horon^rhs. i 

Somewhere ahout this time the attention of Mr | 
iilail>tone h4';jan to he attracti'd to the comlition of I 
Irelaml. Thi? ilislresstMl and ilistracti'il state of 
Irelaml, the nneea''in^ p4»pular a;;itatioii ami ilis- | 
eoiitiMjt. the I’Viiian iiisurrivtioii, hrou*^hl nmh*r ! 
Kji^^laiid's V4*rv ey4*s by the selieim; for an atta<*k 1 
4>n riiester La'^llc-all tht‘se <‘vi<lem*es of mah'uly 1 
in Irelamls Mstem h'll Mr (Hailstone to the eon vie- j 
tiim that the lime had eome when statesmanship | 
iim'>‘t seek through ])arliament for some ]»roeess of i 
remedy. Mr (Hadstone came after awhile to the • 
eouclusinn that the I’rotestant state churcli in i 
Irelaml must he disestablished and dismidowed, that I 
the Irish land tenure system must he reformed, and j 
that belter provision inu>t he made for the lii; 4 :her 
education of the ('atlndies of Ireland, lie made 
short work with the Irish state eliureli. He de- 
feated the ;xov<»rnmeiit mi a series of resolutions 
foreshadowing his policy ; the ^lovcrnnient app(*aled j 
to the eoiintry ; the Idherals returned to power, 
and .Mr (iladslmie became iiririie niiuister ( IS(i8). i 
In Ids first session of ;;o\ernment he disestahlished I 
and disendowed the state cliureh in Ireland. In 1 
the ne\r session he passial a measure M’hich for ^ 
the lirst lime ri?eo;mised the ri;;ht of the Irish j 
tenant to the valin? of the im]iioN'emenls he j 
had himself made at his own cost and labour. ! 
Never jjrohahly was there such a ]»eriod of oner- j 
f;»*tie reform in almost every direction as that I 
which set in when Mr (.Hladstom; became ]»rinie- 
miidsler. For the first time in Knehsh history 
a s\st.em of national edueation was established. 
The llallot Act was passed for the protection of 
voters. The system of purchase in the army was 
abolished -]>y somet.hiri;^, it must he owned, a little 
in the nature of a rou/i t/'t'/iif. Then .Mr (JIad.stone 
introduced a mejisuie to improve the condition of 
university edueation in Ireland. This hill was 
intended almost altoj^iether for thehenelitnf Irish 
( \'il holies ; hut it did not far enoueli to satisfy 
the demands of the Catliolics, and in some of its 
provisions was declared incomjiatihle with the]»riii- 
<*i)des of their churcli. 'I’lie (’alliolic meiiihers of 
the House of (%mimons voted a;.fainst it, and with 
that help the Conservatives were able to throw' out 
tlie hill ( IST.’I ). Mr < Hadstone tendered his resi;^na- 
tion of otiice. Hut Mr Disraeli declined just then to 
uiideriake any responsibility, and Mr (Hadstone 
had to remain at the head of atlairs. The p'cat 
wave of refonnin;' ener;iy had, however, subsided in 
the country. 'I'lie period of reaction liad come. 
T’lie hy-elections heean to tell against the Liberals. 
Mr (Hailstone sudiicniy dissolved parliament and 
appealed to the country, and the answer to his 
a]>peal was the election of a Conservative 
majority. Mr Disraeli came )»ack to pow'er, and 
Mr (Hadstone retired from tlie leadership of the 
House of Commous ( 1874). 


For a while Mr Gladstone ocou]»icd liimself in 
literary and historical studies, and he juihlished 
essays and ])aniphleis. Hut even in his literary 
studies Mr (Hadstone w^uild appear to liave always 
kept glancin'' at the House of (Nunmons, as (.''harles 
V. in his iMomistmy kept his eyes on the world 
of jMililics outside. 'I’he atrocious conduct of the 
Turkish otlicials in Hulf^aria aroused Ids piiierous 
aii;.;er. and he ilnn^j^ down his Isuiks and rushed out 
from his study to preach a crusade af^iiinst the 
Ottoman power in lOiirope. 'J’he waters ro.se and 
lifted him, whether he would or iio, into power. 
The jiarliaimmt which had •^one on from the spring 
of IST4 was dissolved in the spring of 1880, and the 
Idherals came in with an overwhelming majority. 
The jieriod of reaction had gone. Mr (Hadstone, 
now after the famous Midlothian campaigns M.I*. 
for the county of Kdinhnrgh, had to become ))iime- 
minister once more. His name, was the only name 
that had come out of the voting urns. 

It was an nnpropitious hour at wliicli to jet urn 
to olliee. Tlieie wore I roubles in Kgypt; thei'e waa 
impending war in the Soudan and in South Africa. 
'riiei-e was something very like an {i.giai‘ian levohi- 
tion going on in Ireland ; and the Home ltule]»avty 
in the House of Gommons was under new, resolute, 
and uncompromising leadership. Mr (Hadstone 
succeeded, nexertlieless, in carrying wlnit might he 
called a vast scheme of [>arliamenlary reform, a 
scheme w'hich established something very Jiear to 
universal .sullVage, ariiuiged the const itneiieies into 
proportionate divisions, extingnished seviual small 
ooroiiglis, leaving their idectors to vote in tlieir 
ciuinly division, and in general conijdeted the woik 
hegnn in 1S.T2, and carried further in 18()7. It is to 
the credit of the ( ’oiiservalive party that after a 
while they eo-o]i(‘rated eiudially with Mr (Hadstone 
in his reforming work of ISSo. Thisw.as a Irinmph 
for Mr (Hadstone of an eiitii'ely satisfaetory char- 
acter; hut hf* had sore trials to !*i)unterhahince it. 
He found himself drawn into a series of wars in 
North and South Africa; and he whose geneions 
sym]>athy liadof hitehemi so much given to Ii’oland, 
and who had introihieed and carried another land 
hill for Ireland, found that in endeavouring to j>asa 
the measures of coercion which the authorities in 
1 hihliii ( 'asile deemed advisable, he had to encounter 
the ticirejst eipposilion fienii the liisli mennhers of 
]>ai'1ianient and the) vast hulk of the) Irish ]K)pula- 
lion. That time must liave he^on tor a man of Mr 
( Hadstone) ’s nature? a time eif darkness and of j»aiii. 
Loj-el Fi-eelorick (’avenelisli and Mr Hurke) were 
a.ssa.ssiiialeel in Dublin ; (iene.*ial (Jeiidon perished at 
Khartemm. In the* enel the Irish niemhers euialeserutl 
with the (_’on.serv{itives in a vote eiii a clause in the 
huelge»t, .anel Mr (Haelsteme)‘s geivernnient was elc- 
feated. Lend Salisbury came hack into otiice, hut 
not just the*!, into powe*r. His w'as a me>st prt?caii- 
ous ])osition, depe*ndiiig on the course* whierli might 
1 h» lake*n by the* ji i.sli niemher.s. He was e)fit of 
otiice ill a few’ niontlis, an<l lhe*ii the general ele^c- 
tioiis came on. Tlie‘se ele'ctienis were tei give the 
lirst o]i))e)rt unity te) tlie new ly-iuaele voters uneier 
Mr (Hailstone’s latest reform act ; and these voters 
sent him hack into otlierc anel apparently into power 
once again. 

'J’he ii.se Mr ( Hadstone made of otiice and of pow’er 
astonishcil his em*mies, and startled and shocked 
not a few’ of his friends. His government liad had 
ill the years between 1881 and 1884 to tight a tierce 
battle against tlie jMiliey of obstruction organised 
by .Mr i*arneil, the leader of the Iloine llulc party, 
’rtie obstruction was organised to prevent or delay 
the passing of (coercion measures, and to force the 
attention of the Hritisli public to the claims of Ire- 
land. Tlie struggle's that were carried on will he 
alw'ays memorable in the history of parliament. 
The hercest passions were aroused on both sides, 
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and at ono time Tndand seemed to have come to 
Mr Gladstone as her worst enemy. Many a 
Btatesman in Iiis place might have alluwetl himself 
to he governed by a feeling of disajipointment 
and resentment. Ihit when the elections under 
the new an<l extende<l Ueform Hill were hehl, 
and the Irish Nationalist ]»arty came hack S7 
rnomhers out <)f the whoh? Irish representation 
of 1011, Gladstone made up his mind that 
the voice of the Irish ])oo]>]e was in favour (»f 
Home Uulo, and he resolved to stake power and 
nopnlarity on an acceptance of their tlemand. In 
March ISSO 1h^ brought in a measure to give a 
statutory parliament to Tn^Iaiul. A sudden and 
serious solit took place in his i»arty ; some of his 
most inlluential c.»dleagucs declared against him ; 
the hill was rejected (»n the secf)nd rea<ling, ainl Mr 
Gladstone app<*alod to the eonniry, only to he 
defeated at t lie gtMieral elect ion. 'IMie ( \mservat.ivo 
party, with the help of the Liberals who had de- 
clined to follow Mr Gladstom.*, came hack into 
power with n, strong inajority, Mr ( Jladstone lead- 
ing the Opposition. At the general election of 
18112 his party, including liotli .sections of Irish 
National i.-^ts, seemed a majority of above forty 
lln» <‘<unhin(Ml Gens<.*r\ ativos aiid Liberal 
Unionists. In ISIKI his Home Hnle Hill was 
carried in the House* of Goinmons in sjiite of the 
strenuous oppusition of the combined rnionisi 
sections, hut was throw’n out in the ILuise of 
Lords. Owing to the increasing inlirmitics of age, 
especially impaired (‘vesiglit, tin* veteran states- 
man ri'.^igned ^kl March ISIH, and was snceeoded 
by laml Koseliery. He still took an interest in 
public aflairs a?i<l hnsie<l himself with literary work 

ill dannary 1 81)8 he jmlilisluMi his reminiscences of 
Arthur Hallam ; hut tailing seriously ill, after some 
months of suH'criug home with nohle fortitmie, he 
died at Hawardeu on th<i I Dili May 18US. He was 
hurital in Westminster Abbey. ^ , 

Mr (Hailstone’s conlrihutiousto litoraturc,ranging | 
from political pamphlets to Homeric studies (in- ' 
eluding the article Homkk in this volume) and 
theological treat ises, would have made another 
man's reputation ; hut to the w*orld they are interest- 
ing chielly as illustrating a marvellous and unrest 
ing mental activity. Prohahly no other Lnglish 
minister luas left hcliiiid him so long and .so success- 
fill a reconl of practical legislation : some of thchi-st 
legislation aceomplishcil by his political opponents 
was his own work taken out of his hands. As a 
parliamentary debater ho never had a supt'iior— it 
IS donhtfnl whether he ever had an eipial -in the 
whole of the political history of these eomitries. 
There have lu^en even in our own time orators who 
now and then shot their arrows higher ; hut so 
ready, so skilful, and so unerring aii archer as he, 
taken all round, never drew how on modern jmrlia- 
iiientary battle-ground. Nature had giv’cii him an 
exi|nisite voiec -swi'et, powerful, easily -penetrat- 
ing, capable of filling without eH’ort any public 
Imilding however largti -vihrating to every emotion. 
The incessant training of the House of (’ominous 
turned nature’s gifts to their fullest account. He 
was almost too linen t ; his eloquence soinetiuies 
carrieil him aw'ay on its impassioned tide ; hut his 
listeners were seldom inclined to lind fault w’ith this 
iiiagirdiceiit exuberance. Wn should he inelineil to 
rank him as one of the greatest orators, and the 
very greatest deliater, of the House of (Commons. 

Among Mr Gladstono’s works are The State in ita Beta- 
tiona with the Church { 1888) ; A Manual of Pray (va from 
the Litvryy ( 184.5) ; Two Letters on the State Persecutiona 
of the Neapolitan tiocernment (1851); Studua on Bonier 
awl the Homeric Aye (8 voK 1858); A Chapter of Autu- 
hioyraphy (18(58); Jnvniliia Mnndi (18(59); The Vatican 
Vecreea/txariny on Civil ^//o/tV/jicr (1874); Vaticanism 
(1875); Homeric Synchroniam {1S7^) ; Olmninya of Paat 
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Years (7 vols. 1879); 'The Irish Question (188(5); a trans- 
lation of Horacu (1894); aa edition of tlio Psalter with a 
Coiiconlanoc (1805) ; and a monumental edition of Hutler’s 
works (8 vols. 189(5). Tlu re .ire Lives by J. 31 ‘Gilchrist 
( 1808), l‘>arnctt Smith (1879), Thomas Archer ( 1888), G. 
W. H. Hii.sKcll (1891), Leech (compiled from letters and 
speeches, 1894), Lucy (1895), Robbins ( 1895), the pre.^ent 
writer ( LSIH and again in 1898 ), Sir li Hamilton ( 1898 ), 
Sir VVoinyss Reid (1899). 'Mr: authoritative life by Mr 
tluliii Morley was puhlishoil in 8 voLs. in 1908. 

Ghljfolitic Alplialief, the ancient Slavonic 
alphabet (see Ammiajikt), older than the Cyrillic 
alphabet (see (^’1111.) by which it was siijiei.seded. , 
Hoth were deriveil from the Greek ininiiHcules. 

another name for Haregine ((|.v.). 

l«l2llsllPr« dAMKS, meteorologist, was horn in 
London in 1809. When twenty years of agci lie 
began to make meteorologienl ohsi*; valions as an 
otliecr of the Grdiiance Survey ]i(*land. Por 
three years from 1888 he was employed in the 
ohsevvatory at ( •anihridge, and in 188(5 removed to 
Greenwich, where four years later he heeniiu* super- 
intendent of (he magnetical and mPleorological 
department of the Royal Observatory, a ]M>st whieh 
he held for thirty-four years. Since 1841 he has 
]»repared the animal and fpiarterly moteorologiral 
repiuts issiK'd by the registrar-general. Hetween 
18(52 and lsi5(5 lu* made twcuitv-eiglit balloon ascents 
for the ]uirpose of studying l)ie higher strata of the 
atmosphcie. on one oceasion reaching a height 
of over 7 miles (sot* /bit, Assor, Crp.^ lS(>2-l)t5, and 
Hxr.i.ooN). Mr (Raisher was the founder of the 
Hoyal Meteorological Soci(*ty, and became a Fellow 
of the Royal Society in 1819. He has written 
nuineroiis works ami }iap(‘rs on subjects relatiii 
to astronomy and nu'ieorology. In 1879 88 he 
|»nhlisiied a complement to HnrcKlianlt and llace's 
Parfor Tafdes. 

GlaillorR'ansIlire (ill 'Welsh, Cafad Mnrynn 
the most southerly of the counties of AVales, is 
hounded S. and S\V. by the Rristol (’liannel, NW. 
by (’aennarthen, N. by Hrt'cknock, and K. by iMon- 
moutli. Area, S.5,5 s(|. m. ; ]>oj>. (1801) 70,879; 
(1841) 17L188; (IS71) :«)7,sr)0; (1881) 511,488; 

( 1901 ) 8(50,022. This increase, wliicli is unexampled 
in the kingdom, has been brought about by I lie 
de\clopmcnl of the coal and iron indiislrics. 
In the western ])ortion of the county tin* coast 
is imiented by Swansea Hay, from whh*h it 
projc*cts wcstwanl into the peninsula of Gower. 
The northern ilistrict is covered willi rugged 
hills, the highest of which, however, Llaiigeiiior, 
is only 1859 feet in hi'ight. This district com- 
]uise.s'ono of the richest coallields in tlie king- 
«lom. 8’he southern portion of the county consists 
of a .Serb's of fertile valleys, riehly wooded and 
with a niihl I'limate, the iinest being t lie Vale of 
(Ramorgan, the ‘garden of Wales.’ The soil is a 
deep rieli loam resting on limestone, and is excel 
leiitly adapted for tlie growth of cereals. The 
mouiitaiiious ilistrict is interseeted by numerous 
]>iclures<|ue valleys, atVordiiig good ])asturage for 
sheep and cattle, 'riio chief rivers the Rhymiiev, 
Tali’, Neath, '[’awe, ami Llwchwr — How southwanl 
into the Hristol (Hianiiol. Hesides coal, anthra- 
cite or stone-coal, coking-coal, ironstone, and 
limestone are found. At 3Icrthyr-Tydvil^ ami 
I>owl.‘iis are large ironworks ; at Swansea, Neatli, 
.VlH'vavoii, large copper-smelting works. 'I'iii and 
lead are also smeltcii in the county. Wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, and potatoes are. the cliicf crops raiseil ; 
aiiil butter and cheese are largely produced. The 
farms are generally small, ami agriculture is not 
in a higldy advanced stale. The county sends live 
monihers t^i parliament ; the rcpre.seiited boroughs 
are 3Ierthvr-Ty<lvil (with two), Swansea town 
( two ), ami the Canlitf boroughs ( one). Glamorgan- 
shire contains some interesting Koman remains, 
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and iiiiiny ruined inennnijils of tlie middle afjes. 
Of these" last Oyslenuoutli (/astle, (’aerphilly 
(’astle, and (’astle* Ooch are the finest specimens. 
OardilV < ’asth' is a line restored edifice. See Thomas 
Xieliolas, Histortj of (Jhnnuyijanshirc (1874). 

i;iail4*<MOer. iiftni'), a term often aiiplied in 
popular lan; 4 :iia;;e, and alsti hy minerahi^isls. to a 
fiurMenms onler or family of minerals, of which 
(laleiia (u.v. ) or /.onf-tj/ntti c may he re;;arded as a 
type. All of them are nudallic, and manv of them 
are known hy names iiidicatino the metal which is 
their principal ei>nstituent, as /.co^/ f/Zo/or, Si/rcr- 
fohir. Bismuth S:q, In these ami many 

Inher >pecies the metal is comhined with sulphur, 
Ml that the mineral is a sulphnret ; hut there are 
aKo numerous species of glance in which sulphur 
in not present, hut seleiiium, aiMUiie, or ttdluriinn 
lakes its place. In some kinds, also, two or nmre 
metals are presi'iit insH'ad of one, in conihination 
w ith one or other of fhese non metallic or senii- 
metallic suhstances. Thus, or SUnm- 

itt\ coiiMsts of p)ld and silver in conihination with 
tellurinin ; <l occurs in veins in porphyry, in rraii- 
sylvania, and is wrought for the sak<? of Iwilh the 
precious metals which it <*ontaiiis. Several kiinls 
of olance arc \crv valuahle ores, as 
or f 'njtprr-tjttiHf or Bt'(frutlnti\ and St/nr- 

ffltmr.' uY Artf ttfUr. Althou^ih some inineralo^^ists 
have adopte/l the names BjfritYs, ilUinvt\ and Blcmit' 
as names of orders or families, the limits ami dis- 
tinctioiiN of ihesi* i;;roups are not well marko«l. All 
kinds of ;^lance are fused without much dillieulty 
hy the hlowpip<\ 'I’hcy are also soluble in achls. 

<j!1aiM*4W*o«il. See Anthkacitk, ami Coal. 

Iiilaiulors* or Ki^i'iNA, a mali^^mant, contaojoiis, 
and fatal <lisease of the horse and a>s, due to the 
int roduetioti into the body, <ir perhaps to develop, 
menl within it, of a virulent or;,^•lnism called 
the Boi'iihis notUri, I)is<*overed liy Dr Struck 
of llerlin, and almost identical with the microbe 
of tiihfieulosis, this organism is about r< 7 >LM»th of 
an irn'li broad, hut varies from n,/„„th to ,„A,M.th 
of an im*h in length. 'Ihis microbe, whilst 
infectin;' the whole system, shows specific efleets 
moie e>peeially ujion the mm.’ous niemhram* of the 
nose, upon tln^ luii^^s, ami on the lymjdiatie system, 
(iianders ;ind its modilicatioii Karcy are capahh' of 
transmission to man on whom the virus increases 
in mali;,oianc\ to sheej), ;xoats, <lo;^s, the feline 
.--perifs, ;ind even to mice, and rabbits; pig^ and 
hivvls ri'sist ll;e contagion, ami until lately cattle 
were thou^'hl to do so, hut experiments have 
tiirown doubt upon this. 

In a ty]»ical case of el,T,ii(iers ulcers form in the 
nose, characterised by ra^^^ied and inflamed ed^es, 
disidiar^rin;^ a visi-id or sticky pus; a hard tumour 
forms under the jaw; the animal usually Io.s<*s 
condition very rapidly; fan-y bmls and ulcci's 
appear on the skin in various regions of the, 
body; the limb.s swell; and the animal dies a 
loathsome object. Any cause which interferes with 
the purity or inte^^rity of tin; horse’s blood or pro- 
duces a iletciioiated or depraved state of his system 
]»redisposes to elambuM. It has been freipiently 
developed in healthy animals liy their hieathin;^ 
fill* a short time a close, impure atmosphere, and 
cases of this sort w'ercj thus projluced amon;'st the 
horses of several cavalry n*;:inK‘nts durin;' their 
transport in bfwlly - constructed, overcrowdeil 
vessels to the Crimea in IS-'id. (.’onfined, f»ver- 
erowdod, biwlly - ventilated stables arc almost 
equally injurious, for they ]»revent the perfect 
aeiation of the blood, and tbe iironipt removal of 
Its or;.ranic impurities. Had feedirif^, hard work, 
and such reducing diseases as iliabetes and iu- 
fliien/a also rank anion;(st the* causes of glanders. 
Governinent by the Act Viet. Ui ami 17i of date 


14tli August 1853, very properly compels the 
immediate destruction of every glamlered horse, 
(danders, like farcy, is dealt with by the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts, 1878-80. Horses freipientlv 
have the disease in a chronic form, and if well 
fed ami managed they might sometimes live and 
w'ork for yi*ars in this condition : in the old coach- 
ing-days some singes were known to be worked 
by glamlered teams. Hut no animal with glander- 
ous ulcers or tlisehargi* shouhl on any account 
be preserviMl ; for, bt'sides being perfetuly incur- 
able, the fatal ilisiMise is communicable not only 
j to healtby hors«-s, but also to human beings. 
The symptoms of glanders in man are very similar 
to those in horses, the disease in man being gener- 
ally leganled as fatal. 'I’lie only available treat- 
nimit «*onsi.^ts in good nutrition, tonics, disinfect- 
ants. and detergent ajiplications. Jn I88f) one of 
two Viennese surgeons who had been experiment- 
ing with bacilli from a human ease of glanders, and 
artificial cultures from these bacilli, was infected, 
with this disease in its most malignant form, and 
die«l. 

lalailds are secreting structures, the component 
elements of which in various ways alter the 
material brought to them by the blooil, extracting 
and excreting wasti* products as in the kidneys, or 
manufacturing valuable by ju-oilucts, such as the 
I glycogen ami Idle of the liver. In a topical gland 
I thre(* parts have to be distinguished: {ft) the 
' secreting cells usually enclosed in some more or 
less distinct mombrane; (A) the surrounding net- 
work of blood-vessels; and (r) the duet by which 
the products of secretiim j>ass from the gland. 

Most trm* glands are poek(*ts of glandular skin, 
mm*ous mmnhrane, oi- epilhelium, and ociMir on the 
outer suifaeo of llie body, as in tin* swea.t glands 
of the skin: on the lining of th(.‘ alimentary canal 
— e.g^. salivary glands, liver, pancrea'^, intestinal 
' glands, ^:e. ; lir on other inteinal surfaces -e.g. in 
i connection with the genital duets. They may be 
classified according to tladr origin from (I) flu*, 
ectoderm or epiblast, (*2) llie mesodmni or meso- 
blast, and (3) tlu^ endoderm or bypoblast. Thus, 
(1) in connection with tlu^ outer skin there 
are, besides glandular cells (socalled unicidliilar 
glands), nameroiis secretory pockets, such as the 
I swe.'it, scent, anal, poistm, adhesive, byssus, slime, 
spinning, ami mammary glands. At each end of 
! the (endodminii-) gut tlicre is a mon* or less j»ro- 
; longed invagination of cctoilerm, and the. glands 
1 connected therewith are obviouslv in the above 
I eiiibryological category. (2) The kidneys of most 
animals illustrate glands of mesodermic origin, but 

ah be e d 



Diagram of Glands (from Uertwlg) : 
a, Hiniiilc tiibiiliLi- glaiul ; /y, lirnnr'liofl tubular glnmlH; r, aimple 
nriuMUM I'laiiilrt ; c/, braiicliol aciiious gland ; r, tliict of gland ; 
/, Hac of glaml. 

it is innccurate to speak of the reprodiietive organa 
(as is often ilonc) as glands. They liberate 
reproductive cells, differentiated elements, not 
prmlucts of secretion. (3) The numerous glands 
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connectod witli the iiiiiin part of the alimentary 
canal are of endodcriiiic origin. 

The .stnudure of secretorv i) 0 uches varies f'reatly, 
and, as the acconiiianyin*'- tiiaj'ram j'lamls 

may he classified accordin;,' to their morpholo^dcal 
complexity, as tiihiilar, saccular, lohe<l, much 
branched or racemose, iS:c. 'J’lie more complex 
hinds -e.*^. liver or kidney will be discussed 
under their proper headiii^^s. In all simple glands 
the pouch is at first a nu‘re sac ; but as tlie epiihe' 
linm incre.oses j^neatly, and yet is more or less cir> 
cuniscribed in its e.xpansion, lobin;^; .and hranchin;; 
naturally result. 

A thiril classifie.ation of ;;Ifinds is possible— viz. 
acconlirif^ to their functions -excretory or secre- ; 
tory, lubricatory or di^^ostivo, and so on. The ! 
various fuiurtions of Hie dill'erent ^himls will he j 
discussed under s».*parat.e headin;;s; see Ihe articles 
(hllClJLATH)N, Dkjkstiox, Kidnkvs, Livjoh, 
l*AN<MtKAS, ItKIMiODrCTION, SAIAVA, SKCUKTION, 
SpI.liEX, i'tc. 

Many structures are often calleil j^dands, which 
are s<» far removed either in structure m* in function 
or i:i both from those above nicntioneil that the . 
term is misleadinj^. Such ate the. repHsluctive, 
or;^;uis. the ‘ ;;land,’ t he sideeii, the thyroid | 

and tli.Miius ‘;^dands, the ‘ I.Miipliatic j^lands,*' the ' 
sup! a renal capsules, and so (in. 

I)ISKA.SKS riiK (Ilanhs,- 'I’lio ‘lymplmtie; 

;'lands’,are subject to c?ilar»ement from acute in- : 
tiammation .iml ahst'ess, usually in eonse<juence of 
irritation of the j)art from which their lymph.atics : 
.spiin.!'-, iis in the- ease of scarlet fever (in which the 
;'lan(ls of the thront are atlecl(‘d), in ;'onorrhe;i 
(tin* glands of the «^roin), »'i:e. 'FIm* treatment of 
s\ich a.bs(M*sses belon^is to the ordinary jirinciples of ; 
surt^iuy (see .XnscKss, ADK.vrris). A iniieh more 
frouhlesome afieetion of the ;; lands is the slow, 
comjiaratively painless, at first dense solid swellin;.; 
which t.h(*y under;^o in Scrofula (<|.v.), Avhieh tends ^ 
very slowly, if at all, t<» suppuration, ami some- 
times remains for y(‘ars. In Syi»hilis (q.v.) and 
Cancer (q.v.) then^ are also <Milar‘^efnents of the j 
lymphatic glands. Scrofuhais or tubercular disease j 
of the nie.-seiiterie j.da,nds in children constitutes 
Tabes mesenUuiea (see Mkskntkky). The larj^er 
glands, .as the liver, kidney, pancreas, sjdeen, j 
thyroid, thymus, tcstieh*, liaxe all their special j 
diseases, which will be noticed, .mi far as necessjiry, j 
in treating' of these or;^ans. i 

<aaiivill, .1 osKiMI, was born at Plymouth in | 
enttM-tsl Kxeter Polle<;e, (.Oxford, in lt),V2, .and 
took his dejijna? in due eours(», residin|' .afterwards 
at Lincoln (’ollcoe. The dominant Aristotelianism 
of Oxfor<l weij^hcd on him .almost .as heavily as the 
iirevailiii;^ Puritan doj^niatism »»f the outer world — 
lie would liave breathed more freely iii the air of 
Cam hr id •»;(!, and so have reached the ‘m.'W philo- 
sophy* of Descartes by a mueh shorter route. 
After the Itesf, oration. Wood tells us th.at he 
‘turned about and became a L.atitudinariau.’ fie 
took orders, and wim a]>pointed in HKW to the 
vicarajje- of Kronie in Sonierscd, which he exchanged 
in l(»7*2 for the rectory of Stre(*t in the same county. 
Already in lOtlO he had become rector of the Abbey 
(*hureh in Hath, and in Ui7S he was installed 
jirebeudary of Worcester. He died of fever in 
and was buritvl in the north aisle of the 
Abbey (’hurch at Hath, (llanvill early sina*ee<led 
in shaking himself free from religious and scientific 
dogmatism, and his famous work, 77o; VatiHy of 
J)of/matizitif/y or ConJidcHvc in- (^pmions (ItUU), was 
11 iioblo appeal for freethought and experimental 
Bcience. In its second issue ( l(i6.T) it took the new 
title of Sccpais Sr.hntijicn^ or Cunfrst hjtioranvr the. 
Way to Science^ prefaced by a warm panegyric on 
t he newly-founded 1 loyal Soci(?ty, of which he had 
bocoinc a follow the year before (new ed., with 


introductory essay by iJohn Owen, 1S8.1). A 
strong sense of the infirmity of human reason was 
a fundament<al axiom in Olanvill’s^ thought ; .ami 
a striking corollary to this was his credulity as 
to witchcraft, seen in his Philosophical doiisidcrn- 
lions tonchiny the llciny of Witches and II itchcraft 
(IfitKi), and in later books suggested by the (b)ings 
f the invi.silde drummer .at Mr Moinpessoifis house 
at Tedworth, Wiltshire, in Ifiti.*!. His notions on 
this subject are seen further in the posthumous 
Saddneisnuts Truunnhutns^ or a Full and Plain 
Fridrnrc concern in(f Witches and A jtparitions{ JG81 ). 
The b(»ok is inductive in the form of its argument 
the proof being based on a collection of modern 
relations, but of course it is based upon a funda- 
mental misconception of the nature of hiinian 
testimony, (llaniill maintained that AtheLsni w.as 
begun in Sadducism, .and tb.nt wit<*lu‘s disproved, 
all spiritual existence vanished \ \ ii them. IJis 
superstition was .at least a relief tr(un the gross 
materialism that w.as the. inevitable n'action from 
Ihiritan dogmatism ; and, if it w.-is really unphilo- 
sophic.al, it was shared by Hoyle, #Hi‘nry Alore, 
Haxter, and Pudworth. 

GlStllVill* Kantlk 1)K, chief-justiciary of 
Kngland in the reign of Henry 11.. .and author of 
the «*arli(‘st tnailise on the laws of Kngland, the 
Tractat ns dc. Jn'ydtns ct t'onsnetndinihns Any1la\ 
which was composed alanit the year llSl. Jt 
treats of the bums of juoeedure in use in tin' Anhi 
JtCffis or King's Court, «»ver which he presided, and 
consists of fourteen books. It \\as lirst printed in 
the year loiM ; and the best edition, with a trans- 
lation, <if it is th.at by Sir Tnivers Twi.s.s ( Hecord 
I’ublication. 1S92). 'I’lie treatise closely resemidos 
the Scottish llcffiatn Majeslnleoi, which, however, 
it is m»w’ gem*rally agreed, is «»f later date than 
the Practatns. (Ilanvill was born at Stratford in 
Sutlblk, but in what ye.ar is not known : in llTo he 
raised a body of knights to light .against M’illiain 
the Lion of Scotland, and in 1 ISO became justiciary 
of all Kngland. Heing nunoved from this olliee by 
Ivichard I. on his accession, (ll.anvill took the cross, 
and died at the sieg<^ of Acre ( 1 100). 

Glaiiville, BAirniDLOMia s de. See Kncy- 

CLOIM'AOA. 

lii]si|lflloriHN Hknkv, a minor dram.atist in the 
period of decadence that followed the Kli/abclhan, 
of whose life nothing whatever is known save that 
he tlourished between the yi'ars Ifi.SO and JOt.'l, W'.as 
a friend of Potton and Lovelace, wrote a few 
fair poems and live plays WaUenAcin^ 

.a tragedy ; Aryalus and Parthenia^ a poetical 
dramatisation of ]>art of the Arcadia ; two comedies. 
The Hollander awiX Wit in a (ions/ahlc : and Iao'cs 
P ririlcyc, a tragico-coinedy. Mr Hullen, cm dnbiouH 
internal evidence, attributes to him also The Lady 
Mother. CJl.apthorne's dram.atie faculty is but 
feeble, and it was hardly a kindness to his nieimuy 
to reprint his works (2 vols. 1S74), which long 
encumbered the book-st.alls. Nor was it w isi? 
of his anoiiymons editor to try to tdvo out our 
slender knowledge of his life by irrelevant and 
unedifying details .about one (Jeorge tllaptlmriie 
of Wllittlesea, who iiectl not even h.ave been a 
relative. 

a c.anton of Switzorl.and, bounded by 
the cantons of St ( ball, the ( Irisons, Pri, and Schw yz, 
with an area of sq. m., and (P.IMU) ,T2,.*fil7 

inh.abitant.s, of whom four-fifths belong to the Ke- 
formed Church. It is an Alt»ine region, treiicdicd 
by the valley of the Linth or Idiumat and its lateral 
vales, and rising in its south-western corner, in the 
Tiidi peak, to an altitude of ll,S87 feet. The 
clim.ate is very severe, and only one-fifth of the 
land is .arable. ‘ The rearing of cattle and the manu- 
facture of cotton and woollen goods are the chief 
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oriMiiuUioiis nt tlu- Tlio cliecso 

wiUlmI Si*hal»/i.u«'r is wliolly iiuulo hoiv, ami it ami 
iitluM- a^riruliural i)ro.liK*ts are expnrled. Tiio 
eonslilntioM Wrawii on lnoml ilemoeratie lines. 
Kull fieeilum nt the i*ivss, of ivlij^ion, <if itnlnstrv, 
ami of traile ]»revails. Tlie eapital tU* the eaiiton is 
the town of (Jlams ( 4 SP(» inhahitants in llMMt), VA 
miles SK. of /nrieh hy rail. It was fonmhMl hy an 
Irish tiionlx, rri«lolin’ in (he eml of the oth een- 
tiirv. /wiii.i^li was jKistor liere from loOd tt» loKJ. 
tJlani'-. lia\ in;: l»een people<l hy (lerinan settlers, 
pas>e«l aflor varhni^ ehan,Lje> into the possession <»f 
the iIuKes of Austria, hnt ultimately seeiireil its 
imiepemleiiee hy the v ietories ol Nafels iii ami 

KISS. In UoO it joined the Swiss ( ’onfe<leration. 

Ii!las« .h>n\. See ( J r, \ssiTF.s. 

lalas^OW* the industrial metn^polis of Secitland 
and the inost po|‘inlons <‘ity in < Ireat liiitain next 
to L»)nd«m, i-^ siinate<l on the hanks of the Ghde, in 
tl»e eoiiniy of Lanark, tin" portions heretofore in 
Iteiifrew and I)nmha'. ton '•hires havin;: heeii traiis- 
fein d to LanViik iimler the ael of ISSI); at (Ireeii- 
oek, '2'2 miles helow, the i i\ er spreads out into a 
^n*at estuary, the Fiilh of Clyde. (Ilas;:ow is 
4n.'i'. miles h\ railway from lamd’on, and about an 
hour’s nm * la miles) from lOdinhiii;;!!. In 1S<*I 
the iMipnlalioii was only 77,'IS3, hut the increase 
has heeii rapid and enormous. In ISSl the muni 
eipal popul.itiou was .Id 1,410. In I SOI, before the 
o.xt’-n-ion of l»oundary in that year, it was 
iiOo.SeO ; after the extension, when the area of 
the city was increased fioni lilil acres to 11, SOI 
hy lie* addition of six suburban hur!.jhs and other 
districts, it was (mS.IOS. In lOtH the municipal 
and police hur;:h contained a j>opuIation of 701,700, 
inelndini: parts of tin* parisln's of (.at heart {•JO,0.S;{), 
Kastwood ' .‘>.">,34), (Jlas;,o»w ( .‘)47,tiIo ), (iovan eom- 
hinatioii ( IsO. 470), and Kutheii^len (77). 'Lhe total 
area of the city, includin'!^ the conterminous hut 
still ifulependent luirLdis of l’arti<*k, KiniiinjL; i’ark, 
and (iovn!i, is ahoiii l.'),()(.J(t acres, 'Fhe pailia- 
iiieruary I»nr;:h has a population of G2‘2,372, 
dividi'd into seven c*on-tituenei(‘s \i/,. ISrideel<ui 
Divi-ion. Camlachie Division, St Kollo.v Division, 
(’eniral Divi'^iou, (’olleije Division, Tra«leston 
r)i\ i->ion, and iJlaekfiiars and llulehev-ontow ii 
Division. Tii ls03 (dasgow w’as const imtcd a 
county of a city. 

4’hi.* origin of tin* name (ll.i-^gow is a subject 
whieli ha-' l»een much di'«piited, and is still tit best 
a men* matter of eonjectnre. Ihom tlie ]M»sition 
of till* original .settlement on the hanks of the 
Mob ■nilinar, whieli si roam flowed t«» the (.'lyd<* 
tlir<Mi;jh a dark ravine, it has l»e« n argued that 
the mune means ‘dark glen.’ .\ more favourite 
int**i luetai ion, however, is has».*d on the fact that . 
ii village aetnally exi'.fed on the pre.sent site* of j 
the city prior to the settlement of Kfuitigcrii, 
and that it was ealled Clesehu, which name )»y a 
series of natural ehanges in lime came to he written 
(ilasgliu or (ilasgow*. This coiie1u'<ion i.s ju'ohahly 
c<»rrect, and admits easilN enough of tlic meaning 
df»dnced from it — viz. that in Celtic CAov signilie.s 
‘green,’ and ru f)r _////// ‘dear,’ tlnis making tin* com- 
bination (dasgow mefin tlic lirhn'rtf tfrrrn s/ntf. 

( dasgow <loes not occupy an important place* in 
tlie early history of Scotland. .As an arehi#*piscoj»al 
.si?at, and siihseipieritly a- a centre of Covenanting 
activity, it has a prominence in religious alfairs ; 
hut as an industrial city its hi-tory can hardly he 
dated fnrtlier hack than the I. nioii of 17(>7. This 
ev« lit oneiied- n)» to the town tin* moat favourably 
situated in Sirotland for tin* ^uiterprise* - an immense, 
trading prospect with America, and roused in its 
inhabitants the extraordinary mercantile activity 
which has been its Jeafling feature ever .since. And 
yet tlie city of Glasgow is a very old one. it wa.H 


about o60 -V.I). that the half niythieal St Kentigem 
or Mungo established himself on tin* hanks 
of the Molomlinar, ami appeareil ns tin* apostle of 
(’hristianity to the rude Celts of Strathclyde. 
Tliere lie built his little wooilen chnrcli on tlie very 
spot where now rises the venerable cathedral. 
Krom this date for live hnndreil years the history 
of the .settlement by the Civile is a blank. The 
church ilisappeared from history, and if tlie village, 
which had clustered ronml it and grown under the 
fostering care of tlie ch‘rgy still remained, it was a 
plai-o of no imjiortance. In the year 11 lo the 
rrinee of Cnmhria, afterwanls David 1. of Seot- 
l;iinl, ordered an investigation to he made into 
the lands ainl clinrehes in the bishopric of (Kasgow, 
arnl from the deed still existing of that date it 
is (’•vhlent that a eathedial had heen previously en- 
dowed. In lilt) the <lioc(‘se was restored, and when 
David a few years after became king of Scotland 
lie gave to tlie see of (ila.sgow the lamls of I’artiek, 
besides restoring to it mncli of the ]»roi»erty of which 
it had heen despoiled. In 11*24 he also gifted 
moiiev for tlu* |»nrpos(* of hnihling a ehnreh, which 
was ileilicated In 1I.3G, and afterwanls enriched hy 
many royal and prixate doiuilions. IVtwe* n 1175 
and 117S .loeelvn. Bishop of Glasgow, received 
authority from William tlu* Lion to ‘ have and 
holil ’ a burgh in tlie neighhonrlmod of tlu* eatlic- 
tlral. Alexaiuh'r 11. snjmtuted Glasgow in a con- 
llict of jnrisdiclinn with Itnl lu‘rgh*n, and hestowed 
on it tlu* liglils of trade Ihronghont tlie kingdom. 
Uoheri the Brnc*i* eontirmed to the hisho]» the \ari- 
ons iharteis granted to him, and .lames 11. ]»n 
hihited L'enfrow and Knlhergleii from e.xacting toll 
‘hy water or by land’ witliin its territories. In 
14.So tiie city was (*re(*tt‘d into a regality wliieh 
gave tlu* hDliop tlic higlu'st jnrisdic*tion the crown 
could bestow’ on a subject superior, niul within tins 
.*^ame year the university was const itnted under 
.a hnirof Foia* Nicholas V., wliieh was eonlirnied 
throe years later by a lett(‘r of privilege's from the 
king and a charter from the bishop and chajder. 

Tn ]4.“»4 reh'reiice is made to om* .John Stewart 
as the lirst provost tliat was in the eily of (ilasgow. 
After dial tiate the magistrates are de.scrihed ns 
provost and hailies : .and, though it is not vi'enrdeil 
iiow they were r>Ie(*ted at lli.'it lime, in 147(i .James 
III. autiuuised the rilling hislio]) in Glasgow to 
elect many hailies, sergeants, and other ofliei'rs 
as wen* lu-edeil within tlie city, ami to ajijioint 
a ]»rovost, all to liohl ollice during his ]»leasnre. 
This uiisutisfaetory mode of ]une«*dnre ('oniinm*il 
ill hiree till J.W, when tlu; vxliole of tlu* ehnreh 
lands were annex<*d to (he erown, and s(*veral 
months later granted to Waller, Commendator of 
Blantyre, in ten for miymeiit to tlu* crown of ITiOO 
Scots aniinallv. Along with other ]»rivileges, 
Jllaiityn* and l‘.e Thikt* of riCnnox both claimed tlie 
’_lit of choosing tin* provost and hailies of the 
hnrgli, wliieh privilege had hei*ii tf'ken from tlie‘ 
churi’ii. .lames VI. in UiOO eoiiveyed to Lennox 
lli.at right; hnt live years later the city itself was 
authorised to have the freedtini of election of it.s 
own magistrates, and in Kill this authority was 
coiilirmerl by aet of ]»arliameiit- not, however, 
witimut tlu* stipulation that hotli the church and 
Lennox should reserve the right to influenee the 
election. Cilasgow therefore did not fully reeeivo 
the position of a royal hnrgli till 10.30, when it wiw 
incorporated into one fri'e royal hnrgh, with the 
freedom of the (.Myde from tlu* bridge of Glasgow to 
the Glochstarie in the Firth of (Jlyilo. At the time 
of die romiiioTi weal til the. Glasgow citizems made a 
streiinon.s cflVirt to ell’e.ct the union of ii)nglaiul and 
Scotland ; hut the death of Grom well and siih- 
.‘•ftfuient restoration of Gharles 11. delayed it, and 
materially hindered the acitiv'C trade between the 
two countries which the policy of the Protector hod 
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inaiif^uratwl. T]i« city in KmO is jlcscriheil as a 
‘ very iicaie bnrylie toiln -oius <if the most (Mmsiilfr- 
ablest l)ur<^lis in Scotlanil, as well for tlie Ht'nictiiro 
R« tra<lo of it;’ ami tlio saiiie writer comincmls the 
‘mercantile f^enins of the ]M*o]>le.’ 

As early as 1510 trades in (ilas;;ow were form- 
ing into *juihls, Imt it was not till 1072 that 
the lett<n* of f^oiihlry, adjusted in I<i05, Avas con- 
lirnied hy ])arIiaMient, Avhieh put an end t<» 
the perpetual disputes hetAvoen tlu^ merchants’ 
and tlu' tra<les* ;^uihls. ’Phese two classes still 
exist, the former hein^ repn*seided hy tlie Mer- 
chants’ House, ami tlie latliu- hy the Trailes’ 
House, the hea,ds of AA’hieh, I lie ilean of j^uihl and 
the deacon conviuier resp»?e,tively, have been since 
1711 constituent members of the town-council. 
In ls.‘i;i all the complicated arraii;(ements in con- 
nection with miinieipal elections Avere set asiile 
by the llur^h Itcform Act, n.ud the number of 
councillors in (Jlas^^ow Avas lixed at thirty, oA’er 
and 'above the dean of »,mild and the ileacon- 
coiiA'cner. Since tlu*ii the niimher <if innfxistrates 
and councillors has incn'ased with the increase <if 
tlui city boundaries. As constituted in ISOO, the 
town-council has forly-ei;Ldit members ele<‘ted by 
till! citi/ens three for each of tin? sixteen wards 
of the city -witli th(‘ addition of the dean <»f ^uihl 
and the deacon convener of t radios. 'I’he council 
elects the Lord Provost, ten bailies, a baili(M)f the 
ItiA'cr ami Kirlh of Clyde, and other oHic(*rs. 'rin* 
city is represented in parliament by stiven members 
for as many dillereiit (dectoral ilivisions ; and the 
suburban divisions, tJovan and Parlick, also each 
return a member. 

'Phe corporation of (illas; 40 AA% since it became a 
popularly elected one, has carileil throu^^h ;^reat 
operations for tin; improveimMit of the city. Jly 
its various di'partments, ea<‘h controlled by com- 
mit tees from the ejuieral council, the li^^ditin;', 
cleansin;.t, water suiiply, iK:c. are a<lministere<l. In 
coniu'ction Avith the Avati'r-supply, the corporation 
in lsr)4 5!) const ruct<‘d immense AvorUs for a supply 
of water umMjualh‘d in the kin;'doin. brin^in^^ it trom 
Loch Katrine, a distance of .*U niih's. 'Phe Avater 
is conveyed hy a([ueduct and pipinj*' to a reserv<ur, 
70 acn*s in area, about 7 miles from (Jlas^ow, 
here it is tiltered and distributed by pipes over 
the c*ity. 'J’he avma^^A’ daily distribnli«»n iioaa' 
ex<*ecds 40 million •gallons. 'Phe cost of the con- 
Rtruction of thest» Avorks, including' the price paid 
to tlu^ previously existing Avaler companies, has 
been £*2,.T)0,000 and in ISSO 0(1 extensive AVorks 
wore completed at a further e.xpmnlilure of 
£1,(KKM)00, for raising the supply ot the city to 
J(K) million ;j:allons daily. 'Phe valuation of the 
city in IS55, the tirst year of the l.ands \'alua(ion 
Act, was £1,.S6*2, l(»S in bs7o it Avas 1*2,1*26,324; 
and in 1902-3 it n»ached 1*5,092, SOS. 

The li;(htin<' of tlie city also forms one of the 
municipal departments; (he corporation, having; 
aerj^uired the properties of tlio Iaao j^as companiesi 
which formerly su]iplied (IhisLjoAv and its suhurh.s, 
now possesses extensive Avorks aa ith a capacity of 
nearly 80,000,(K)0 cuhie feet ]ier <lay. In 1S93 the 
corporation commenced a scheme of electric !i"ht- 
in^ for the city, Avhich has proved very .successful. 
Under the acU of 1866, ISSl, and JS97 the City 
Improvement 'Prust have .spent over .1*2,000,IM10 in 
the erection of improved dAveIIiii<|[s and lod^iiij^- 
lionses for tlie poorer cla.sses. 'Phe city has also a 
thoroughly organised sanitary depart mciit, ami the 
death-rate, in 18()4 as high as 32 8, Avas at the end 
of the century only 21. Hy acts in 1896-08 exten- 
sive poAvers Avere obtained for treating the sewage 
of the city, on Avbicli over 11,0(X),01)() lias been spent. 
The Clyde is within the bnrgh spanned by ten 
bridges (three raihvay ami Iavo sus]>cnsion foot 
bridges). Glasgow llridge was rebuilt in 1899 


at a co.st of £100,000. Under the Telegraphs A<*t 
of 1809 the corporation lia.s opened a telephone 
exchange under its OAvn managenient. 

Of Imildings possessing historical interest Glas- 
gow is conspicuously destitute, Avith the very notiihle 
exception of tlic cathedral, w'hicli is a line example 
of the Karly Knglish ( hit hie style of architecture. 
It AA'as heguu hy Hislmp .loeelyn about 1197, to 
replace the. church built in ll.'iO hy Bishop John 
Acluiiiis, Avhhdi had been destroyed by lire. The 
structure was largcdy added lii hy Bishops Bonding- 
ton nml Laudei-, and Avas practically hronght to its 
present form hy Bishop (’ameroii in 1446. It Avas 
saved from injury in the lit of iconoclastic zeal 
Avhich followed the Beformation hy the activity 
of the (ihi.sgoAv craftsmen, and afterAvards, ‘from 
. time to time, Avas carefully repaired hy the Pro- 
i teslaiit archhishojis aa'Iio govcurusl the see until 
I the BeA'olution. Tlu^ eatheilral is u. length from 
I east to Avest 319 feet, and in wiilth 63 feet. It 
! Avas designed to he in the form of a cross, hut the 
I transepts Avere never elected. Kroin tlie centre 
! ris(‘s a toAver, surmounted hy a gracefifl .>]ure, 225 
I feet in heiglil. 'Phe most famous ]>art of the 
. luiilding is the .so-ealh'd crypt under the choir, 

! Avhich for elaborate de.signiiig, and richne.ss of 
! ornaiiUMitation on ])inars, groining, and doors, 

; stands unrivalled amongst similar slrueturcs in 
j Britain. Properly speaking, hoAA'ever, it is not a 
I a loAAor church formed to take advaii- 

tag<? of the ground sloiung eastAvard toAvards the 
! bed of (he Molendinar. About ly.H, under the 
I liireetiou of the goveriimeut, the building Avas 
I repaired and renewed, its general cliaraetm- being 
."^enipulonsly maintained. At the .same time the 
ancient toAver and consistory hou.si* on the Avost 
face of the cathedral Avere removed. Since Hum 
a series of stained -glass AxundoAvs ha.s been provided, 
mo.stly hy Munich artists. 

'File city ehamhers opem*d in 1889, hnilf at 
a cost of .1*530,000, form an architectural feature 
of great importance, and oeeujiy a ]>romineut i>osi- 
tion, lining the east .side of George Srpiare. 'Phe 
lioyal Kxehaiige, a handsome building oriiamenled 
Avith colonnades of (’oriiithian [liiiaix, contains a 
ncAAsroom 122 feet in length by 60 feet broad, lii 
! the building of cburelies (llasgoAV has made 
! great strides during I he last thirty years, so that 
I |»ro]»ahiy no other toAvn in the Uniteil Kingdom 
I lias done more in this rc'spect, and the ecelesi- 
j asiical huildiiig.s of all denominations vie Avitli 
! each other in the elegance of their adornment. 

! 'Phe arehiteeture of many of the hanks and other 
I public huihlings is variiMl in style and rich in detail, 

* and the post-oHiee buildings, of Avhich the fouiuhi- 
! tiou stone Avas laid hy the l*rince of Wales in 1876, 
though seA'«*rely jihiiii and mu.ssive, de.servc mention 
for their great size and perfect planning. Not with- 
out reason, indee<l, GlasgoAv has been called one of 
the liest-imilt cities of the empire: its streets arc 
Avcll laid out and spacious, and the luuises which 
line them are .suh.staiitially built of excellent stone 
Avhich is ipiarried in almndanee around the city. 

GlasgoAv is especially av'cII ]>rovided Avith public 
parks, li.aviu^ several beautifully ))laiined pleasure- 
gnuinds in dillerent districts of the city, besides the 
GliisgoAv Green — a Avide expanse along the north 
jiaiik of the river -all of Avhieh are maintaineil hy 
j tlie toAvii-eouncil as a J^irks and (Jalleries 'Prust. 
j 'Phe statues in (JIasgoAv are not nnmoroiis, though 
■;ome of tliem arc very line. 'Plie eipiestrian statue 
of Wellington staiuls opposite the Boyal Kxehange, 
and that of William 111. at the? east end of Argyle 
Street, near the site of the old cross. 'The greatest 
nnmher of monumental statues arc in George 
Square, Avhero in addition to tlie equestrian statutes 
of the Queen and the late Prince ( Vm.sort are t<i lio 
found figures of James Watt, Sir M'alter Scott, 
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Kobevt Ibirns, Tbivid rdviiijrstone, Sir Jolm Moore, 
Thoin.'is (''ain{>b('ll. Lord Clyde { the last three natives 
of tiie eity), and otlieis. 

The (llju^'row and West of Se(»tland Teeliiiieal 
Colle;'e was formed in ISSd hy the ainal^'aination 
of several insiimtions unehuUnj: the arts depart- 
ment of AndtMsoirs Collette, Jj.v. ) under a selieme 
formulated hy the Ldm'ational Kiidowments Coin- 
mi-'sioii. It has over *2(HX) sHidents attending its 
<lay and evoninj' elasses. It provides snitahle 
education for tliose wlio wish to qualify themselves 
for ftillowiiiLj any industrial pursuit, and trains 
teachers for teelinieal schools. St Mim^'o's Colle^^e, 
dalifi^' from ISSO, has faculties in meiliciiie and 
law; ami the ineilieal tlepartmenr of Andersons 
(/olle«;e is a separate school. St Mar^jaret's ( %dl 
is for wi>men. The free Church Col le;ie pM-.scsst's 
conspicuous huildifi^'s ; and mention should also lie 
made of the Normal Schools, and of the St'hool «)f 
Arts and Haldane’s .\<-ademy. Of the sccomlary 
schooN ill (ilas^mw tlie nrincipal is the Hi; 4 h 
Sclu»ol— a survival of the ancient <;Tammar- 
school of tiie city — which is under the maiia^^e- 


ineiit of the school-lMuird. Other schools of a like 
staiidin;^ are the (ilas<if<iw and the Kelvinsido 
academies, both larpj and etliciently managed ; 
while, richly endowed from the Hutciieson Trust, 
two schools for boys and girls provide at a very 
low rate a thoroughly good s(*condary education. 
Scattered throughout all the districts of the town 
are the seventy elementary schools of the Hoard. 
Amongst educative agencies may be reckoned 
the (ilasgow Art (iallery ami Museum in the Ivel- 
vinside I'ark, being built in HMM) beside the more 
teui]>orary buildings for the Kxhibition in ItlOl. 

Cnfortuiiately, the city is entirely destitute of 
tine liiiildings wholly devoted to library juirptises. 
There is no free lending library in the town, but 
thme are several great collections which may be 
nseil free of charge as consulting libraries. Of 
. these the Mitchell Jdbrary. which is under corpora- 
tion management, contains oxer 7o,(K)() volumes; 

I ami the Stirling’s and (Jlasgow Public. Library 
i contains about i.“),00l) volnmc.s. Jlaillie's Library 
I is umhT the same roof. The university has a 
I library of ITojOt.H) volumes, among which number 
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arc many notable, examples of (.'axton’s and 
Pyii>oir.s and other ]. "it h -century ]uintiiig ; but 
the library is only ava.ihibh* to alumni of the 
university. The. AthenaMim includes a newsroom, 
magazine room, and a library of 12, (MX) volumes. 
Of subscription lending libraries there is an ahuml- 
ance in the city, ami private libraries are to lie 
found ill siieli large numbers as to form a distinc- 
tive. feature. The piil)1i.*^liing of books and news- 
papers has of late heeii more largely ileveloiied. 
Olasgow" has two daily morning newspapers, tliree 
evening, ami about a dozen weekly iiewspajiers 
and periodicals, ami one or two moiilblies. An 
industrial iiin.seiim lias been instituted in the city 
in wliich a considerable eolIiTtion, especially in 
the natural history department, is now' displayed. 
It i.s supported under the Parks and Oalleries 
Trust, /IS are also the (’orjKiivitiiin Oalleries of Art, 
a collect ion of i>icture.s and statuary acqiiinMl 
partly by ])urc1iase, but more largely fiy donation 
and lie/jiiest. The galleries contain a very valuable 
series of old Dutch masters, and there is a nohic 
statue of Pitt by Flaxniaii. 

With benevolent and cliaritabic institutions the 


city is richly emlowed. In addition to numerous 
hospitals and ilispeiisaries for special diseases, there 
are three general inlirniaries, which among them 
aecommodatt upw'ards of one thousand jiatients. 
Tln;se are the Itoyal fnlirniary in the north-east 
district, the. Westmii Intirmary ml joining the 
I'niversity, and the N'icUiria Iiillrmary in the 
(Queen's Park, South Side. They are all main- 
tained hy voluntary contri hut ions and hccjucsts. 

Three niagiiiliceiit terminal railway stations bring 
trallic to the lie.-irt of tlie town, respectively form- 
ing the headquarters of the three great Scotc.h lines 
—the (.’aledonian, tlie (llasgow' and South-Western, 
and the North ihitish. St Kiioch’s Station, tlie 
terminus of the Glasgow' and South-Western, is 
iiio<lelled on the plan of St Paiieras ; the Central 
Station is the headquarters of the (Caledonian, 
The (■ndergroiind Kail way (1S8(5), in connection 
with the North Ihitish system, and the City 
(•nion line atVonl every facility for rauid travel- 
ling into nearly every quarter of tiio town ; 
and in 1880-95 there was constructed an uiider- 
gixmiul system connceJie<l with the Caledonian 
liailway, passing through the busiest and most 
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poj)ul()iiH lUslricts. Tliere is iilsd a (jircular cable- 
car subway 6i iiiiloH lon^s with liftccn stations, on 
both sides of the river. ()ri;;inatiii^f with tlie cor- 
poration a\itlioribies, the rnnnin;( of train -cars— now 
the property of the town and driven lart^^ely by 
electricity -in <|]as;^ow has jirovcd a great success. 
Another moans of transit is found in the iiiagnili- 
cent licet of river-steaincrs, wliic.li arc noted for 
sj>eed, comfort, ainl elegance of a])pointmo 7 it, and 
allbrd a ra|»id and easy nn^sins of aircess to all the 
Western llighhinds and Islands, thus making (This- 
gow the imstropolis of the West. 'I' wo of tlie fore- 
most of these ‘ lloating jialaces ’ are the Columha 
and the Lord of the Islrs\ the former of which 
attains a speed of 22 miles an hour, and can 
accommodate 2000 passengers on its daily journey 
of 100 miles. 

The river Tlyde (q.v.) luas been a chief source of 
the great prosperity of (ilasgow, and it is to Ihe 
creilit of (ilasgow citizens that through their enter- 
prise its utility has almost been created by Ihe 
gigantii*. works of narrowing the channel and drcd_ 
ing, so that what was about a hundred years ag«> 
stream over which one could wade has now 
become a channel capahh* of allowing shins which 
draw 20 feet of water to ride at anchor. The total 
quayage and whaifage of the harbour and docks 
extends to over eight mih*s, ami the water .s]»ace 
covers 200 Jicres, while since ISTo three graving- 
<l<icks h{iv(* h<*en pro\i<le<l capable of aecomnio- 
datiiig the largest mercan I ile steaimus afloat. On 
the river ami harbour the Clyde Navigation Trust 
has spent alaiut twenty niillioiis sf ruling, and the 
annual revenue usuaJIy e.xceeds l‘-140,0UO; wliih 
the euslouis revenue of the jiort amounts to more 
than .i‘l,8(t0,000. In 10(J2 the vessels registererl 
as heloiigiug to the port numln.*rod 1020 (1174 
steamers), with a total tonnage of 1,030,078. In 
tln5 same year 11,177 vessels of 3,Ssr),SS0 tons 
entered the port, ami ll,.')0o of 1,278,803 tons 
clearerl. 'I’he juiucipal feature of the (Myde ’ 
heyonri the harbour is the gn‘at shiphuildiiig and ' 
marine engineering yanls lining it, whieh liave . 
flourisherl since tlui seeoml quarter of the 19th' 
ceiiliiry. The pioneers of these imlustri<*s such as | 
llie Najuers, (iiaih^s IJamlolph, and John Klder 
hav(» a world-whle fame; they launehed from their j 
yards the most perfect exaiu])les of naval archite 
lure ami engineering skill of their <lay (see Sllll* 
nriM7lN(!). The greatest tonnage launched in any 
year on the (.^lydc w’as 4l9,0t)d in ISS3; in 1IX)2 
the iiumher of vessels built, exrdusivr* of Ihitish war- 
vessels, was 14o steamers ami -17 sailing-vessels, of 
a gross tonnage of 317,032. 'I’o the little Conirf/^ 
the earliest trading steamship in the Old World,! 
whicli began to ply between Ohisgow ami (Ireenock 
in 1812, may he traced the great <levelopmeiit of 
shiphuildiiig and shipping on ilu' ("lydo. 

uiit anotTier factor in tbe industrial prosperity 
of the city is the fa»;t that it is built over a 
coalfield rich in seams of ironstone. Oliisgow is 
exceptional in having blast furnaces actually within 
its iiiiinicipal hounds. It was in the iieiglihonrhood 
of the city that the first ex]K*rimeiits witli Neilson s 
liot-hlast in iron -furnaces, ])ateiited in 1828, were 
made, and the economy thereby etrected develops 
the iron industry so raniiily in (Ilasgow as to 
distance for a longjicriod all (Muiipetition. (Jreat 
forges, with powerrnl steam-hammers and other 
appliances, the making of steam-tubes, boiler-mak- 
ing, locomotive-engine building, sugar macliinery, 
and general engineering are among tlio most im- 
portant industrial features of the city^ 

Illeacliiiig and calico-priiitiiig were established in 
(Ilasgow' in 1738, nearly thirty years earlier than 
in Laiieasliire. The dyeing of Turkey-red was 
inaugurateil in 1785 os a British industry by 
two (ilasgow citizens, David Dale and (icorge i 


Macintosh — the colour being known for n loii^^ 
time as Dale’s red ; and tliis bi'ancli of trade has 
leveloped in Glasgow' and the neighboiirliood to 
an extent unequalled in any' other man ufactii ring 
centre. In Glasgow’, also, bleaebing-powder ( chlor- 
ide of lime) w'as discovered in 1798 by Mr Charles 
Teiiiiaiit, wdio thereby laid the founilntion of the 
gigaiitic St Rollox chemical works, and gave the 
first iiiqieiiis to chemical works generally. These, 
along with the spiimiiig and W’eaviiig industnes 
which have lieen cent red in the great city' factories 
since the inventions of Arkw right, Cartwright, and 
others superse<led liaiid-looiu w’eaving, have for the 
past ceil tiny afl’ordeil emplovmeiit for a great pro- 
portion <if the ]MquiIation of ihe town. 

Thk UxrvKiisiTV OF (Ij.Asiniw was founded on 
7th January 14r>() r»l hy Bishop Tunibiill, w'ho 
uociired ahull of ratification fioiii i*«'s.c Nicholas V. 
11 14(i0 James, first Lord Tlaniilrou, endowed a 
college on the site — in the tlensest part of the High 
Street — of the late luiildiiigs, the older portions of 
I W’hich w ere cueeled hetwt*eii 1932 and (^iieeii 

I Mary hestow’eil on the university 13 aeres of 
adjacent ground. In 1077 James VI. granted 
iiiereased funds in a new’ cliarter. In I8(i4 the 
university hnildiiigs and adjacent lands w’ere sold 
for CKKIJKXI, ami handsome new’ buildings, designetl 
by Sir (.1. (4iil)ert Scott, were erected at Gilinore- 
liill, overlooking the West Kiid l*ark, and opened 
ill 1879. The total cost was about t‘47t),0(K), of 
wliieli jL*I 20.0(X) was granted by jaiiliamcuit, ami 
above t'2r)9,(KM) subscribed ami otherwise obtained, 
ehielly in (ilasgow. I'or the erection of a eonniion 
hall the Marquis of Bute gave .C10,0(‘H) ; and a be- 
quest of T7<t,(K)0 by (Miai les |{andolph was utilised 
in eompleting the buildings. More recent bequests 
have been eniploy’ed largely for laboratories and 
other adjuncts of seientitie teaching ami research. 

C/iftir.s\ ((ffirc-hnfrcrs, Dcf/rres. — 'I’he ollice- hearers 
:>f the university consist of a Ghaiieellor, Rector, 
Principal, and Dean of Faculties. The Ghancelloi* 
holds liis otlice for lift*, ami w’as forimuly electetl 
by the stuiate, hut since 1S7.’) ho is electetl hv the 
general ctmiicil ; the Iteetor is electetl trieiiiiiarty by' 
the matriculated stmleiits, wdio are tliviilctl, aceortl- 
iiig tti their jdace t>f birth, into four nations — 
(rioffifom (Lanarkshire), Transforthaua (Scotland 
iitu’t h of the Ftirlli), Uitthm loun ( Buteshire, Ren- 
frcw’shire, ami Ayrshire), I.ouf/otiinna (all other 
]daces). Ill tlie univer.sity there are now’ (Ihroiigh 
the recent separatitui of the faculty of science 
frtun tiiat of arts) five faculties : Arts, Science, 
Divinity, Law', ami Metliciiie ; thirty-one ju’tifes- 
sorships (eighteen founded timing the nineteenth 
eentury), ami ujiwards of thirty lectureships 
(all of ri'ceiit foumlation). The degrees granted 
are Master of Arts (M.A.), Bachelor of Science 
(B.Sc.), Doctor of Science (D.Sc. ), Doctor of Medi- 
cine (Sl.D.), Master of Surg<‘ry (G.M.), Bachelor 
of Divinity (B. D. ), Bachelor of Law (B. L. ), 
Bachelor of Laws (LL. B.), Doctor of Divinity 
(D. D.), and Doctor of Laws (LL.D.), the last two 
iieiiig honorary. The university’ also grants certili- 
cates as Literates in Arts ( L. A.) to candidates w ho 
have attemled two ses.sions, and certificates of 
various gratles to w’omen and students not attending 
iinivci’sity classes, on the results of local examina- 
tions ; besides which it has instituted a diploma for 
teaehers. The number of nicatriculated slmleiits 
in I870-7o was about 1300 ; of late years Hie aver- 
age iimnber is a little under or a little over 2000, 
nearly' half being in tlie Faculty of Arts. The 
students reside outside the college walls ; and those 
in certain classes of the Faculty of Arts wear .^earlet 
gowns. The university, conjointly' with that of 
Aberdeen, returna one iiiemher to parliament. 

liHrsaricfi and Exhihitione.—-l\w.vi\ arc upwards 
of 300 bursaries for students still attending lectures. 
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ran-^iii" in value from £6 to£J^O; and with exliihi- 6th dynasty, about 3300 B.C., and called hashnu^ 
tions, fellowships, and scholarships (besides 9 com- the Coptic hijni ; articles made of it aro represented 
moil to (Jlasi^ow with the other Scottish nniver- in the tombs of the period; while its fabrication 
sities), tlse amount disirihuteil yearly exceeds is depicted in sepulchres of the 12th dynasty- i.e. 
.CSOOO. or the latter the most valuable are th about 'JotX) li.r. The ;^:lass of K^ypt was ^^enerally 
four Clark seholarsbips, founded in 1S72, and each j opaque, rarely trans]>arent, and always coloured, 
wortli a year. iMie oldest arc tbe Snell exhi- the articles made of it bein'; of small size, and 
hitio!i<, foiiMiled by dobu Snell, a native of Ayi'shire, pvineipally for adornment, as beads, vases, small 
win* ill 1677 ])re.seiito<l to the university a lamled li;;ure.s, and objects for inlaying; into wood or other 
itaie. for the purpose of sujiportiii^ at Halliol material. Spe<‘imeiis exist of this ^lass hearing 
C«»lh'i:i\ Oxford, ten stinlents wlio ha«l previously the name of the queen llatasu of the ISth dynasty, 
studied attilas^ow. (hviny:to the rise in the value ami vases of blue r^lass, with wavy lines in white, 
of hind, tbe foundation was made to maintain 14 li*;lil-blne, yellow, black, red, and ^necn, of that 
exhibitioners, who were each to receive Cl 10 a year ami a Inter have been diseoveroil. The 

for li\c years ; but at ]U’e>erit the yearly stipend is K^^yptiaiis also sueeessfuily imitated precious ami 
only t’SO, with an arraii;;emont that the total sum, 'tlier stones in ;;las.s— as emeralds, lapis-lazuli, 
JL'HHk may be paiil within three years. Several men j turquoises, jas]»ers, onyx, and obsidian. 4'raiis- 
wlio have risen to «;reat eminence wmit to Oxford ! parent- ;;Iass, indet'd, does not appear earli(‘r in 
on Snell exhibitions ; among whom may be named j Egypt than the 26tb dynast\ , about 660 n.o., when 
Adam Smith, Sir William llamilioii, '.Arehhisluop l>oiti»‘s and a few other ohjects were niade of it. 
'I’ait, Principal Shairp, ami Lonl President Iiiglis. ’mler the native Pharaohs, Egy)»tian glai 

Lihrnro -The library was fonmle«l j seems to have boc*n extmisively oxpoiied to Cveece 

prior to the Peformation, and now contains altoiit and Italy, nml its reputation still contimieil iimler 
Ko.tKM) vnlumes. h i*, sni»portod by an annual the Ptoiemies, when tbe fnrnaees of Alexandria 
grant of L707 from the 'rrea>nn’, graduation fees, pnslneed glass vast*s of nnmb(Mless shapes and 
the eontriinitioiis of stmleiits, ‘ \e. Subsidiary eonsiderable size. Egypt retained the pre-emineneo 
libraries are attached to several of tlie classes, in the manufacture of glass under the Pomaiis, tho 

books being seleetcil with a view to the snhjec*ls saml of .Ah‘xandria Ixdng imlispensablc lor the 
treated of in each elass. In duly 17S1 the cele tiiiest qualities, and it expinted glass to Rome, 
brated Hr AVilliam I Innler of Loudon framed fi will, Hadrian, on his visit, was stniek with llic activ- 
lea\ ing to the principal and iirofessors of tbe nniver- ity of the nianiifaet lire, ami sent to bis friend, 
siiy bis splemlnl eolleetioii of books, coins, nuMlals, the (‘onsul Servianus, one of the vases, called alio- 
anil anatomical preparations; ami for the accom* sonies, or ‘ opab*seent : ’ ami the Roman writ»‘i*s 
imxlatioii and e<)nservati<»n of tlu's(j a building was mention with admiration the melting, turning, 
eret’ted in 1S04; Imt they are now located in lie. and engraving of Egyptian glass. 'riie art of 
n<‘w univer>ity. The university also possesses an glass-making, in fact, has never heeinne extinct 
ohservatory. in Egy}*l, the Ealiniite Califs having issued glas.s 

.\niong the men of einineiiee ^\ho have taught e<nns in the Ibth and 1 1th eentiiries, ami h(*autifiil 


or studied in the universiiy are Rishop Elf»hin- 
stono, dohn .Major, dohii Spot tiswoode, --Vndrew 
Melville, , lames Melville, Royd of Troehrig, dohn 
Cameron, /aeharv Rovd, Rohert Raillie, J^ord 
Stair, Ri^ho]) Rnrnel, Robert Sinisnn, Ilntebeson, 
William Hunter, Tobia." Smollett, Dr dohn Moore, 
Adam Smith, Thonia.s Reid, William Cullen, diK-^eph 
151. o'k, Matthew Raillie, Thomas Campliell, Eriineis 
.If'll'i-fV, J. <i. JaX'khart, Sir William lJa.niilton, Sir 
Daniel Saiidford, A udibi-hop 'I’ait , Ih’i»fessor debb, 
tin* iwo (.'airds, ami J-.or<l Kehin. 

.■Sf'.* .Jolia .\I‘l ’ro, .-f yitn’ of thf: Cih/ of lUttfonv' 
.lohii tiibson, Th»i of Uhimimr (1776); 

Aiido'W l»r<i\vri, of UluAtiotr ( 176o 67); L'h-laiid, 

of frlfi.if/otn ( bS*J6); Dr (Jordon, Oin.yhn AV/rn.s ] 
(ls7'Ji; .Slac'jfOrjjO, ofd fif/igt/oir (1SS(); :td <•(!, 1S.SS); 
Cri.oi-^e Maetiregf.r, 7V/e //M/or/z of tihi.vjov' (1881); A. 
Wallaf^f, Skf’h’h of the Higtor// of twlftgffon' ; (t/ogf/oie /*osf 
and /Vf.y'-e/, ky ‘Sc.-nex’ and otlnr.s (1K-S2; new i.il. 
iKSt); .and ^itog'ioit' : itg Mtiniripot (Jiyditigotiuti and 
Ad nit n it ration, Iq' ."Sir .J. I'«-11 ainl tin- present writer 
( l.S'Jt; 1 . F(,r tlnj leceiit aiiti -aeadeinic and original school 
of painting in laiid.->cape and porliaituiv that has at- 
tracti-d notice at I’ari-s Muiiicli, aii'l Venice, sec Thf 
illAttrii tf the. Utajufon' Srhool of Ptiiiitiiaiy by David 
Martin, with inlrfuliiction by p. If. Newbery (1867); 
(Jut brie and i.avory are conspicuous reprcseiitativc.s. 


lanqtsof glu'^s enamelled on tin* -stirface with various 
colours having been iiiadii in the Mtli century. * 
After the Egyptians, tbe people of aMlh|nity 
most renowned ’ tor gla.ss were tbe Plnenieiaiis, 
who w(*re its b*gendary inventors. Orlaiii of their 
inereliaiils, says IMiiiy, returning in a ship kmlen 
I villi natron or soda, ami having been compid' 

I by stormy weather to land on a sandy tract under 
Mount Carmel, placed their rooking pots on Innipa 
of mil roll on the saml, wliieb, fused by the beat of 
tlie lire, fornie«l the lirst glass. 'I’liis statement., iu- 
tr<Mlueed by Pliny himself with fftnut vst, ]»()ints 
I only to the gn'nt antiquity of tlie art among llie 
{ Pho'iiiciaiis, for the occurrenee is a simide impossi- 
bility. Sidon, imleed, was early celebrated for her 
gla.‘-s- wares made of tbe sand brought ilown from 
Mount Carmel to the month of the river Reins. 
'Fhe Tialnre, however, of the earliest Plnenieiaii 
gla-ss is unknown, unless the opaque little va.ses of 
the toilet fotii d in the tomhs of Greece and Italy, 
and the bead.s of the same ili.seovered in the Imr- 
niws ami tunnili of the old Celtic and Teutonic 
tribes were imports of tbe Plncnhdans. It is e(*r- 
tain llint at a very early i»eriod the manufactures 
of the Plio-nieians were widely distributed over tbe 
Mediterranean coast, ami even reached the shores 


l»lasiievill. See Di itl.i.N. 

€mlnss (Anglo S;i.\on //A/.v) is e.ssentially a com- 
bination of silica with >oine alkali or alkaline earth, 
.“iifli as lime, haryto^j, S:r. (JerieralJy speaking, it 
is understood to he a -ilieate of soda, or a coiiibiiia- 
lion f*f silica or flint with one or more of tlie, salts 
of sodium, with the addition of certain metallic 
oxides, iS:c., ?is cxjd;i-im‘d on page *236. 

lUsfortf. -The invention ot glass dates from the 
earlie.-t antiquity, and the honmir of its discovery 
has been conte.sted by several nations. As the 
oldest known specimens are Egyptian, its invmi- 
tion may with great probability be attributed to 
that people. It is iiientimied as early as the .jth or 


Ilf Rritain, where they were (?xchanged for the 
I iiiineral wealth of (’ornwall. Tho vases of Sidon 
I were higidy esteemed at Rome under the Antonines, 

I fragiiieiils of howls of hlue and anilier glass, with 
the names iif the Sidoiiiaii glas-s-makers, Artas and 
lrena*iis, stamped in Latin and Greek, having heeii 
found in the ruins. 

From these, two centres, Egypt and Phmnicia, 
it is probable, that a knowledge oi tbe art radiated, 
ami was transplanted into neighbouring countries 
with tliegrowtii of civilisation. The manufacture, 
it might b(} inferreil, was early establisln'd in 
Assyria, for in bis e.xcavations at NimrmI Mr 
Layard iiiieartbed with other gla.ss rcniain.s a vase 
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of white {^hiss having? staiiiiuMl m inscrihtMl nii it a 
lion and tlie name of Sar^^on, wlio ivinfiioil 722 n.(\ 
Hut this specimen may liave heen hrou;,dit from 
Sidon ; and otlicr 
fra;^nieiils of »4h«.ss 
])roii;'lit hy Layard 
from llic same idace 
are lioman in torin, 
ami (‘crtainly heloii;' 
to the perio<l wlien 
the Homans there 
estalilishcd their 
eolnny of (MaudiopolLs. 
In <ilr(*ec(! the know- 
led;^^i» and use of •^dass 
were hy no means 
ancient, in the days 
of Homer it was un- 
known. Herodotus, 
iiideel, nuMitions its 
(Uiiployment for ear- 

o „ ring's, hut tlu‘st* may 

the name of Saryun, from liavo heeuiof lMMeni4‘j:in 
Kimrud. fahric. It was callt*<l 


ohjeets rec^uired. Class vases, t'asa vitrea esnana 
are mentioned. So are costly cuos of 
many colours, ]mrple oiu?s of Lesbos, ami haisam- 
arii, especially tlie kind louj^ called lachrymatories, 
whi<*h held p€u*funies, medicine, drugs, and other 
siiljstaiices like modern vials, amphone, anipullje, 
]»illar-mouhled howls, hottle.s for wine (layenct'), 
unis ( itrtifv) for holding the ashes of the dead, and 
niilar niouided howls or (Mips (pocnla)t hair-jdns, 
IxMids, rings, halls, draughtsmen, dice, knuckle- 
hones {astnnjfdi)^ mirrors, nmltiplying-glasscs. 




h}/nlns^ crystal or ice, 
and h'Hioti t'hytP., or fusildo stone. Aristo]dlanc^', 
4t)0 nieiilions glass or cr\stal vessels, ainl vari- 

ons inscriptions contirm its use ; hut its value wa^^ 
ne.xt to gold, which could haidly have be«Mi the case 
if it ha<l IxM'ii of native manufacture, hi the 4th 
century H.(\ l^iusias, a cehdjrated paintcM*, h«ad 
depicted ylAV/ir, or ‘ liitoxitNiliou,’ drinking from a 
transjiarent glass howl \\lii<*h rev«;ah.*d her fao<‘. 
Classes and ]dales, anijdiora' ami diolie, larg«* two- 
handled jars, wen* made of it, and also fals(i stom.\s 
for tinger-riiigs, (.‘alhul snhntfjhfc'i /u/tditHti, 'riu'se 
last, calhsl hy archa'olo^^ists were imita- 

tions of (Migraved stones in coloured glasses, used 
for the rings of the jioorer classes, ami were no 
doubt often eopit^s or impressions of engraved stones 
of <!<*lehrated masters. I'jilse giuiis and cameos 
having a subject in ojiaipie white, sometimes like 
the sardony.x, with a hniwn layer superposed mi 
tluj parts re]u«*seiiting the hair, and the whole 
laid on a dark blue ground, appear hefori^ tin? I 
(.Miristiaii (M’a. Lenst*s alst) W(*re made of glass, | 
ami tlic^ celestial sphere of Archimedes was made 
of tlie .same material. 

Among the Homans the glass-making art does 
not dale earlier than the commeiicemeiil of the 
empire, importations from Sidon and Alexandria 
having luwioiisly siippliiMl the want of native 
maiiufaeiure ; hut there is ample. i;vhh‘iice of its 
extensive manufacture at that period. As early as 
68 H.C. the tluiatr(? of Seaurus liad been d(‘corat<xi 
with mirrors or glass plates disposed on tin* walls. | 
Clas.s was also used for jiaviiig, and for the blue j 
and green te-sserie of mosaies (see Mo.SAlC). 
Window-glass does not ajii)ea.r lo have heen much 
used till about the .‘Id (auitury A.l)., the liouses 
at Herciihiiieum and Hompeii, d(»stroye.<i in tl ^ 
reign of Titus, being gla/ed principally with talc; j 
but remains of glass-tilled wimlows have heen dis- 
covered in both cities, showing that its einploy- 
inent was at least begun in the 1st century. 
Liu^taiitius, ill the 3<l century, and St .lerome, in 
422 , mention glass wimlows. OhUu- windows of 

this material are said to liave been found at l'’ienl- 
iiea, and even in London. Under the Homtaiis, 
c(donred as well as white glass was extensiv(*ly 
used ; it had a grecnisli tint in the tirst days of Hk 
empire, but ha<l sensibly improved in colour and ] 
nullity in the days of (kmstantine. The tirst ]>ro- 
(iuction of a wliite glass like c.rystal, probably 
much freer from air-cavities and other imperfection's 
than had previously been accouiplisliod, was in the 
days ot Nero. Us use was most extensive, and it 
was either blown or stamtied according to the 



Fig. 2. — Mo«hh‘d (tlass Hoiuau Cnj>, with the Circus 
<*11111 ( iladiattus, feniid in Leiidou. 

prisms, magnifying-glasses, and watiu-elocks were 
made of this material. Most of the )»r(*cious 
stones w(*re successful! v imitated in gla.ss pastes; 
am! the Kmpross Saloiiiua was egregiously cheated 
hy a frauduIiMit ji'welhu*. Hut lln^ most remark- 
aide works in glass are the cameo v;ises {iorcu- 
maia riiri) ; of which the most cehdirated is 
the Portland \"asc (q.v.) in the British Museum, 
which s(M.*ms to have held the iislics of a member of 
the imperial family of Ah‘xauder Sev«*nis, who jlicd 
2.*l.l A va.se of smaller size, hut of simihar 

fahric, with larals'sijnes, fouml at Ihuupeii, exists 
in tlie Najdi's Mn^eum ; ami numerous fragments 
of ev(*ii liner vases, some with live c«>Iours, exist in 
ditlerent musenm.s. In the reign of 'riheriiis an 
a<lventurer luetemled that he had invented tlexilihi 
glass, ami threw <lown a. vase whicli onlv bent, and 
wliich he riMul justed witli a hammer ; lie sc'ems to 
hav(» connected it in .•^ome w;iy with the philo- 
s(»pher*s sttuu*, .and tlie. em]K‘ror is said to have 
hanislied him or put him to tlc<alh. In the 3d cen- 
tury A.l>. ajipeared the (/ittlrtfd or ‘bored vases* 
eoiisistiiig of cups {pocuta) having (*xtcrnally 
lettfM's and lU'twork almost detached from tin 
glass, hut connected hy supports ; all which must 
h;ive heen hollowed out hy a ttiol, involving great 
];i])our. One vase of this class, hearing the mime 
(»f Maximianns, who reigned 2S0-3U) A.D., fouml 
in the. vicinity of Slrasburg in IS25, ami pre- 
served in that city, li.xes their age. At a later 
jicriod ]k)w1s of engraved glass, having subjects of 
gladiatorial lights, came into u.se. Still later, ap]»ar- 
(Mitly in the 5th eeiitury, a new style of glass orna- 
mentation was introduced, coirsisting of the ligure.s 
of Christ ami legends of saints, and the portraits 
of priv;ite pci*sons laid on in gold upon one layer 
f ghi.ss, over whieh was placed another tiiroiigl 
which they atipeared. AVhile the art of glass- 
making declined in Home with the decay of the 
e.mi»ire, its practice was transferred to Constant- 
inople, I'uid there it oonliuued to tloiirish under 
the Kaslerii Kmpire thn»ughout the dark ages ; the 
artilicers impressing on their products that peculi- 
arity of form and oinameiiLation which is known 
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as Byzantine. Tlie Byzantine innimfacturei's 
became specially famous for the production of 
jrlass mosaics; iind ihrouohout the midtile a"e.s 
there are many notices t»f nitvsaie tleeurations 
derivotl from ( ’tuisiaiirinoplc. From the liyzan* 
tines the Arabs t»htainetl a knt)wletlo(» of o|jiss- 
makiuLT, and * ^la'.'i of I tanniscus ' attained celeb- 
rity in medieval times throujih the numertms 
cxamj»les hrouL^ht tt> we>i(*rii Furt)pe by Crusatlers. 

It is nn)si pn)hahle also that the centre of 

the ; 4 la>s imlustry of metlieval ami more recent 
tinn's, \'enict\ receivotl its early impulse and 
lesMUis fnmi (\instantinople. 'Fhe art heoan there 
with the he;'innin^' of the city in the 7th century 
A. I). ; hut it experienced a markt'd improvement 
after the comiiiosi of ronstantim^ide in 1*204. ami 
in 1*201 the estahlishments were remoxetl to tlm 
island of Afuratio, the manufacturers hirniin^ a 
oiiikl with a Lihro d‘Oro, or re^rister of nobility, . 
and oujirdin;: their secret with the ojoatest je.al- 
ousv. In I 4. 'hi their e(dour-;'lass came into note, | 
ami continued so till the close of the century , 
and in the Bilh century lace ]>atterns and mirrors 
were inlnnluced. In the l.")lh ami 16th cen- 
turies plain ;;lass with tfistcful ornaments ^ilt ami 
enamelled ; in the Bith, crackled lace and reticu- 
lated ; 4 la^'*, vitro iJi trinn: and in the 17th century 
variegated or marbled j'lasses were produced. The 



Fiji. 2i. - German Fig. 4. Venetian Glass on 
JL>rinking-gld»rf. open-work stem. 


millefiori j;hiss extends through all perhals, and 
seems have been derived from the lioinan, bein^f 
continued to the i»resent day, when lar^^je quanti- 
ties of this ;;lass in the form of beads are annually 
imported to Kn;'land, and transporte<l to Africa 
and Asia in the way of trade. The Venetian /^las.s 
enjoye<l for a Ion;? time the monopoly of commerce, 
the mirrors, ;;obIets, and cups bein;' exjiorted all 
over the world, and within rcs-ent years there has 
b fen a marked revival of the skill ami eiiteri>rise of 
Xbmetian craftsmen. The forms (»f the Venetian 
udass reflected its oriental ori^'in, and the earlier 
;rlass of other countries of Europe in turn shows the 
derivation of their art from Venice. In Germany 
the oldest I'la.ss (which was Hint) dates from the 
16th century, and con.sists of j'oblots and taiikardH 


of white colour, enamelled w'ith coloured coats of 
arms and other tlevices, millciiori, and schmeltz 
<;lass. Engraved j^lass was first introdiieCMl by 
I'aspar Lehmann at I’raj^ue in 16011 under imperial 
i>rotection, and continued by his nuidl G. Schwan- 
Iiard ; and ruby {if lass by Kiinckel in 1670.^ Glass 
is said to have been made in 1*294 at Quitiquen- 
grone, in Normandy, and a ccimmon kind was 
made later in l)au])iiine and Frovtuice. In 1665 
twenty Venetian glass-Avorkers were brought by 
Ctdhert to Fails, w’herc thev set up the blowing of 
glass and the silvering o/ mirrors, the famous 
mirror hall in N'ersaillcs having Ikhui furnished by 
them. Ill 16S8 an exclusive privilege of making 
large jdates of glass by casting was conferreil on 
Abraham Thevart. It has been tliscovered that 
the n.ime Tluwarf was assumed by a syunlicate of 
capitalists formed to develop ami work the inven- 
tion of Louis Lucas ile Nehon, who was the real 
inventor of jdate-glass and the founder of the 
Gohain works to this day one of the most exten- 
.Mve plate-gbuss works in the woild. In ISO.') there 
wjis placed a memorial over the door of tlu! ehapel 
of Gohain with the following inscription ; ‘ Louis 
Lucas de Nelum inveiita eii 1691 la metiiode do 
eoiiler les glaees, el iiistalla la mamifaeture, en 
inO.I, dans h* chateau de Saint Gohain, ou il est 
iiiort, ell 17‘2S.’ In France, oxide of lead lliiil-glass 
was made at St Gloml in 1784; another luaiiiitae- 
tory was snbs(‘fjn(*ntly established at St Louis in 
17ti<); and the St Cloud estahlislmient was removed 
to the vieiiiitv of Mont (Vnis, w'here it llonrislusl 
till 18*27. 

1 1 is nnem lain whedher glass w’as made in England 
before the 16(h century, as that mentioned imiy 
have been imported from Flanders or N’eiiiee. In 
674 Benedict. Biseop iiilroduced makers of glass 
windows into Northumbria; hut window-glass was 
not in general use for windows till the l.'ith century. 
In 1 557 Hint-glass was manufactured at the Savoy 
and (.'nitcheil Friars; in 1565 there wore glass-works 
under Cornelius de Lauiioy ; ami in 1567 dean 
(biarre and other Flemish nianiifaetnrers estah- 
li^heil works at Criitched Friars, whieh <bbU‘>c*’s 
ilesi'eiidants extended to Sussex. In 1615 Sir K. 
Maunsell obtained a patent for making glass, in 
eom-idmatioii of using ]ut-eoal instead of wood, 
and oxule of lead was then introduceil in 16H5; 
ami in 167d \’em tian artists, brought over by the 
Duke, of Buckingham, manufactured mirrors of. 
]ilate-glass at ijaiiiheth, and drinking-glasses w’cre 
made at this period. Bui A'eiietian glass was 
extensively importe<l. in 1771 the company’ of 
British Flate-glass Manufacturers was estahli.shed 
at Bavenhead, near Ibeseot, J^aneashire. l*atent 
plate, Avhieh consists of line .shcet-gla.ss polished, 
wiis Hist made by Messrs Chance of Birmingham in 
1840. In Scn.land the iiianufactnre was intro- 
duced in the i» igii of dame.s VT., and George Hay 
obtained a ])aLeiit for thirty-one years. The lirst 
glas.s was manufactured at M’cmiyss, in Fife, 
afterwards at Frestonpans and Leith. In 1661 
only the jirincipal ehamhers of the king’s ])alaeo 
bait glass. In Anieriea altenipts seem to have 
lM*en made to establish glass-works at Jamestown, 
Virginia, in 1608 2*2 ; at Salem, Massaehiisetts, in 
1639 40; in New* York eity before 1664; and in 
Fenn.svlvania before 1 083. Subsequently works 
w’ere <.*.stahlished in 1780 at Teiiijde, New Hanip- 
shire ; in 1792 at Boston ; and in 1797 at Fittshnr^. 
Flate-glass w’as Hist made there in 1853, and it is 
also made at Baltimore and New York. 

At an «.*arl.v perioil the n])]dicatioii of glass for 
magnifying lenso.s ajipears to have been known. 
Ftolemy II. had a teleseope mounted at the Pharos, 
and globes filled with water were in use for the 
piir]M»se of iiiagnifying under the Kotnans. JiOnses 
are inentioned in the 12th century A.D. by Alhazan, 
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and ])y liof'or Bacon in the 13tli eontury; towards 
the close of which Sal vino d'Ariiiato invented 
eye^'IasHes, wliicJi wore sii]i.sefjuently iniprovtwl hy 
Alessandro Spina, (i lass- rellec tors for telms»pes, 
of ;rreat size and accuracy, have heen ninde in 
France (see 'riciJOS(Joi‘E). 

As rcj^anls proeessc^s of iLakin<?, that called the 
cylindrical was nstsl hy the, ancients, and is men- 
tioned hy Th<M>j»hilus at tlie end of the 12th (mui- 
tiiry. 'riio rot^itory process was jirst intro<hieod in 
Ihdiernia, suhseqiientlv into Fntnce in hnt 

not into Kn^larid till 1S:V2. Presst'd *;lass W'as 
invented in America, in Kii;^laml lliere were 
Wenty-four window-;'la.ss I'actorii’s in 1MI7, and 
only seven in I Still. In ISSli there wen* in the 
United Kinx‘h>in manufacturers of tlint-^lass, 

4 of sheet, 4 of |)olished plate •,dasH, 7 of rolleil 
or rou'^h plate ;;hiss. The value <»f I he evport of 
jrlass from Britain iucreas(‘d from £‘2(i,lKM in ISIS 
to about €r)0(i,()(K) in ISfu; in 1SS7 it was 
.i:i,021,02!), and in ISSS, The value of 

the hireij^oi j^lass of all kinds imported in 1SS7 was 
i‘l,<i74,2tiS, a?id in ISSS was Cl in ISSO the 

glass manufactuu* of the I'niled States gave w<)rk 
to 21 1 estahlishments, employing 2-1,177 hands. Of 
kh<' total product, with a value (»f .S2!,I.“)4,.‘»7I. cwi*r 
twieliftlis were made in l‘ennsylva.nia, and nearly 
an e/iglith in New .lers^^y. 'I’lie on port of glass and 
glasswan* had in iSSO a value of .'**77.4, S7S, in 1SS7 
of $SS.4,r)01. 'I'he iini»orts had a value. <if .^7, 401, ‘140 
in 1 SS7. 

Mtniuftu'fmr. -In its ordinary state, glass is a 
solid lauly with a eharaelerislic lustre called vitre- 
ous, and a coiichoidal or shell like fracture when 
hrok»*n, Is.’sl seen in pii^oes of some thickness; 
ftirllier, it is more or loss hrittle, a proj>erty which 
arises from its outer and inner molecules cooling 
from a state of fusion at a very niieijiial rate. It 
is usually said to he amorjdious, hut perhaps it 
rather n‘preseiits a stage iM'lween the perfectly 
amorphous and the crystalline stales. ^ A tonleiicy 
in his glass to crystallise in cooling is one of the 
things a glass-iuak(‘r dr(‘ads, (JLiss is cttmmonly 
transparent, although this juoperty is not aii essen- 
tial one, sinc(j a true glass may he almost opaque, 
or at m<»st translucent, even when very thin, 
(ilass whiMi softene<l hy heat is highly tenacious, 
ami may he easily moulded into all eoiiceivahhi 
shape’s ; it welds when red hot ; at a lower heat it 
is plastic, and may he cut witli knives and scissors; 
when cooled it is usually <piite hrittle. But molten 
glass can Ik* rapidly drawn out- into long threaids 
Imndreals of feet in length, and such threads relaiin 
when cooled sullieient llexihility to he woven into 
a heautiful silky fahrie. 

The (diemical conij»osilioii of glass diHers with 
the diflereiit kimls. It is essentially a silicate of 
soda or of potash cimihined >vi(li a siJicaite of some, 
alkaline, earth or other basic body, such as the 
oxide of lead. Silica with i»otash or soda alone, or 
with hotli, forms a soluble glass unlit for windows 
or vessels of any kind. The following Uihle gives 
the composition of the chief kinds of glass : 

(1.) AVindow-glass, including crown, sheet, and plate; 

silicate of soda and lime. 

(2) Bohimiian Crystal -glass : silicate of jmtnsh and lime. 

(3) Flint-glass, often called crystal-glass or simply crystal: 

silicate of potasli and lead. 

(4) Bottle-glass that is, of the common kinds ; silicate of 

lime and alumina ; with smaller iiuantities of the 

silicates of potash or soda, iron and manganese; 

the silicates of haryta and iiiagiiusia being also 

frequently present. 

There are some other kinds made on a more 
limited wale, such iw optical glass, slrass, and 
enamel glass. Any of the above kinds of glass 
may he coloured hy the use of certain metallic 
oxides. 


Ihiv: il/w/c/vV//.v.— For the better kinds of Ldas.s 
these are the following : Silicff, employed cliicily in 
the form of sand, of which an abundant siipjdy, 
sullicicntly free from iron for ordinary window- 
ghtss, is to he fonml in Kngland. For the best 
(pialitics of plate and flint glass, in which juirity of 
colour is cssiMitial, manufacturers have recourse to 
the sands of France ami Belgium. Potash^ as 
pcjirl-nsh, oj- wood-ashes, or the sulphate of potfisli. 
*SWr/, in the form of rarlKUi.ate or sulidiate of soda. 
Limi\ in the state of caustic lime, chalk, or ordinary 
limc’stone, if .sullicicntly rmre. Haryta^ from heavy 
spar or withcrite ; hiil oarium compounds are 
yet only to a limited extent employed. Lead is 
safest used in the form of red Icail (peroxide), a 
quality free from copjier, which would impart 
rolonr, being specially ma<le for gl.’is?--niakei'S. 
(*urhon, in the form of ehariMial or pow'i- re<] anlhra- 
eite <*oal, for the decomposition of the alkaline sul- 
phates. ( Uillvt or broken glass of the kind int ended 
to ])(• made.. All the above materials must he as 
free as ]n)ssil)le from iron or olhev inqiuritics 
when eolr>urh‘ss gljiss is required ; ami? in (ud(*r to 
]>revi*nl any iron or earhon present, from tinging the 
ghis.s», small quantities of oxidising agents, as nitre, 
arsciiious acid, and peroxide of manganese, arc also 
eiiijdoyi’d. Bottle-glass is nnule of (‘omjKiratively 
coarse materials, as will he presently .seen. 

^7^^s^v /W.v, ar MvlHtiff-nsisrh. These require to 
Ik* very carefully nnule of some very refractory 
elay, siiiei* the. cracking of one in the furnace, 
which sonietinics happc’ns \\ hen it is newly put in, 
is a ronsiderahle loss to the manufacture?'. In 
(Ireal Britain the famous Stourbridge llrcclay is 
nearly always used for them. It is almost wholly 
composed of silica and alumina with water, and \a 
nearly free from oxide of iron or other ea.sily fnsilde 
ingredient. Much attention is given to the |»re- 
liminary prcjiaration of the clay, called tempering. 
It is then out into large cist(*rns, mixed with water, 
and kneaded with the nakeil feet, which renders 
the clay of a uniform consisteiiey and free from air 
cavities; hut it rc<|niics to he turned over and 
kiicadetl rc’jicatedly. After a week or two, it is 
removed to large tables, whiTc it is mixed with the 
ground fragments of old iiots, and carefully worked 
into a i>laslic mass. Tliis prci»ared clay is next 
made u]» into small rolled ))ieecs, with which the 
pi)t-maker shiwly builds up the poB adding luily a 
few inches to its height in a day. Foreign pots are 
made in moulds (d thick wood strongly hoooed M'ith 
iron, hut in Kngland eiilin ly hy haiul. The pots 
are usually kept several months in stock, after 
which they are. 
annealed hy being 
kept for a few 
day.s at a red heat, 
in which state 
they are trans- 
ferred to tin? glass- 
furnace for use. 

New pots require 
to he ‘ glazed ’ 
hy throwing in 
a' quantity of 

iirokeii glass, which protects them from the further 
action of tlie miiteriais used in glass-making. Mg. 

represents a pot for window or bottle glass, and 
tig. (i a ilint-glass pot, >vhich has uhvay.s a covered 
toji. 

Fnnt((n\s. The fnrmu’cs which have been long 
in use for its diilcrcnt kinds will he noticed in 
turn as we describe the processes of making glass; 
as, however, the Siemens furnace has come into 
extensive use in varioii.s departments of the glass 
manufacture, it is necessary to give an idea of its 
construction. A general dcscrijition of this furnace 
is given iimler Iron ; hut we give here a plan ( lig. 7 ), 



Fig. 5. 
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am I a cidss sofiion S)- tho latter sliowin^ the 
brick rej^enenitoi's — of that form of it calleu the 
continuous tank furnace in which no pots are used 
— a form wliich is now larj^ely em])loyed in making' 
bottle ^dass, rolled plate, and sheet-^^lass. For 
most kinds of irlass pots are still used iu tlic 
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Siemens a> well as in the older kinds of furnaces; 
wln.'re jiots are preferred, the <-liief dill'erenee is 
that a flat ]daifoiin i> ju'epared for their reception, 
iristea«l of the bed nt the furnace launiLr in 
shape t)f a t<'ink i»r riniorn. 

'file fi;'iircs are t<» s<iiiie extent rather diagrams 


become in time hi^dily heated. iiy a pn>j)er 
arrangement of Hues and valves, this process is 
then revel se*!, so that the ^tts and air now enter 
tlie furnace on the ri^ht, robbing' in their course 
the hot bricks in A and (i of their heat, and carry- 
in;' it hack to the bed of the furnace, 'riiis time, 
of course, the products of comlmsthm escaiie throu;'h 
A ami (i on the left, by which these re^'cneralors 
l>ecome in turn liealoil, thus savin;' heat whieh is 
lost by cscaidn;' up the chimney in ordinary fur- 
naces. In a siibsetjueiil s]>eeilieation ^Messrs Sie- 
mens replaced the fixecl |»artitioiis by bars or ;;irdei'8 
of lireclay or other ref raetory matmia], which iloab 
transversely on the surface "of the molten matter,* 
the n]»])er stratum of wliieli they divide intoeom- 

1 »ar!nienls. The partially melte<l inaterinl is thus 
:<*|d at the supply end of the tank, and only the 
imire tlioiou;ibly melted and purer matter is ]>er- 
iiiilteil to How t»)wanls the workin;!: end under 
these lloatiii;* bri»l; 4 ;es. ^lore n.*eently partitions, 
whether li.xed or lloatin;;, have been for the most 
part «lispensed with, ami the tank forms one Imj^e, 
Ion;' basin. Floatiii;' vc‘s.sids made of pot clay, 
divided into thriM* compartments, or two compart- 
iiiciitsaml a lloatin;' liii;', <lo the work of separating 
the relined from the cruder matter. 

lioft/c if/asa. The tank furnace, x\ilhout bridges, 
to whieh refereiiee has just been madt*. is admirably 
adapted for the inannfaetnie of bottle glass, ami 
has sni»ersed<‘d the system of nudtiiig in j»ots. in 
the eomjiositioji of this glass a gieat \aiiety of 
materials is admissible in eonjunelioii with sand, 
whieh forms the basis of this as well as of all oilier 
kinds of glass. '^I’he residual alkaline ami calcic 
salts from gas, soa]>, ami alkali works, suljdiate of 
soda, clay, common salt, chalk, basalt, ami oilier 
rocks containing felspar, and lastly the slag from 
iron blast-furnaces are llii' maltuials iddetly in use. 
Wlam the glass is ]»ro]»(*rly meltisl and skimmeil, a 
workman <lips a long iron lube called a blowpipe 
into a ]M»l or lank and lakes ii]> (on re))eating tlie 
o]M.‘ratioii) a ‘gathering,* or snllicienL metal to 
make a bottle (o, lig. 9). Another workman 
brings this into a pear shape (/>, lig. 9) lu' slightly 
blowing ami turning it on a stone or iron tahUi, 
called a mftrrrr. Formerly the fuillier niani])ula 
tion of tint bottle was done by hand, hut iiiouhls 
are now used. These are usually of cast- iron or 


tfiaii exa<*t representations of the 
funiacr, since, i>therwise, more wood- 
cut- than we can find room for 
w<nild he rcMpiired to explain it. In 
the [>l;m (lig. 7 j, iJAf is the com- 
]>:irtiiicnt into wlii(di tin* raw 
ijial«*ri;«ls are fed by tlie doois. J ), 
When the glass i.s partially melted, 
it pa-scs under the lirst Moating 
bridge of lirechiv, 15. which keeps 
hack Moating impurities. In com- 
partment 1* the glass is eomjdetely 
melted, and it then ]»:isses in a pure 
state umier the seroml Moating 
bridge, 15', into the compartuient 
W, where it is ready for use; /i, //, 
fi being the working holes. 'I'he 
s])aee under KM in lig. S is an air- 
flue for the pnrpe.se of keeping the 
tank c<Md. In tlie se«*tiori (lig. S), 
A and G represent I he air and gas 
regenerators on the left, and A' and 
(F the corre-sponding ones on the 
right. 'J’he gas-niodiicers are not 
“liown, hut, as explained iimlcr 1 ig>N, 
tlui air ami ga.s are fed for a certain 



Fig. 8.— Cims Section on YY, fig. 7. 


time through A and G respectively to the lied of hra.ss, or .sometimes of clay, and open or close by 
the furnace; and, w'hile this i.s the case, the juo- the pressure of tlie foot on a sjuing. Into such a 
ducts of c«Jiiihustion descend through A' and G' on mould the jiartiaily-ilisi.ended glass ia in«€jrled, and 
the right, by wdiich the piles of open brickwork made to till it h'y blowing down the tube, tine 
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bottom beinj^ pushed up with a pontil, and the rin;y 
round the mouth afterwards made by the addition 
of a strip of metal. 

Annealing , — When the glass-blower has linished 
a bottle, it is immediately taken to the annealing 
oven, where it remains for some thirty-six hours, 
during which time it cools very gradually from 
almost a softening heat to the ordinary tempera- 
ture of the air. Tliis i)rocess is a very important 
one in the manufacture of all kinds of glass, 
because when newly made into vessels or sheets 
it is so fragile that it will scarcely endure touch- 
ing. The molecules are then under a strain from 
*the outsitle portion of the glass ciooling much 
quicker than the inner; hut this is in a great 
measure rectifie<l by annealing it, and so a proper 
strength is acquired. 

Window-glftiss. — i^Yowii and sheet glass are the 
very same in resptjct to composition, and plate- 
glass only dillers from them in that tlui proportion 
of lime is usually less, and the materials more care- 
fully selectcMl with regard to purity. In England 
sheet-glass is made from mixtures of which the 
following is an i^xaniple. Sand, 100 ; sulphate of 
soda, 40 to 45 ; (dialk or limestone, 40 ; ])owdered 
anthracite coal, 2; cullet, 100; small quantities 
of those l)loaching or oxidising agents already 
noted being adiled as required. 

C/Yu/m-/;/o.v.v.- before the rejical of the duty on 
glass in 1845 this glass, tlum almost the only kind 
use<l in England for windows, sold at £12 per crate, 
from which [nice it had. fallen in 18(55 to £2, Ss. 
Its manufacture is now practically given uj) in 
favour of sheet-glass, at lirst called (Jcrnian or 
Bohemian she<jt, the jirice of wliich has fallen in a 
like degree. Crown-glass being in large circular 
discs, much waste is caused by cutting these into 
rectangular pieces, and by the thick(Micd lumo or 
Imirs-eye in the centre of the disc. In past days 
these objectionable buirs-oyc pieces were stuck 
into cellar-windows, ami it is not a little curious 
that these are now being made, though of smaller 
size and in coloure<l glass, in large inimbers for 
ornamental windows. 

The metal being brought to a workable con- 
dition anil skimmed, a sbeet of crown-glass is 
mailc in this way : A workman, by clipping his 



long iron blowpipe two or three times into the 
pot, takes up on the end of it a gathering of al)out 
10 lb. of metal, which, when the i»ipo is held 
upright, lengthens by its own weight into a bulb 
shape (o, fig. 9). Udlling this on the inarver, the 
vonviiian makes the outer portion conical, and 
then, by blowing, forms it into a pCcar shape | A, lig. 
9). Further heating and blowing brings it into 
the shape of a flattened sphere, and to a much 
increased size (c, lig. 9), with a point d called the 
bullion point. 

At this stage the glass is transferred from the 
blowing- pipe to an iron rod (polity), on tin? end of 
which a lum]i of hot iron metal [las lMH?n ])laced. 
This lump is made to assume the form of a little cup 
by pressing it on an iron point, and is then pressed 
against the bullion point of the flattened sphere, to 
wliich it becomes firmly attached. The pipe is 
detaciicd by means of a piece of iron dipped in 


cold water (rf, fig. 9). The globe of glass is now 
held with the nonty. Tlie operator next carries it 
to the nose- hole, and presents the opening formed 
by the detachment oi the hlowpi])e to the action 
of the furnace ; tliis again softens the glass, which 
is then taken to the flashing furnace, and kept con- 
tinually revolving, by turnuig the ponty on a rest 
in front of the furnace opening. The revolutions 
are at first slow, but are grailually accelerated as 
the softening of the glass g<ies on, and the cen- 
trifugal force so produced throws the edges of the 
orifice outwards, as in r, fig. 9. As the glass 
flattens, it is revolved with greater rapidity, and 
advanced so near to the mouth of the furnace as 
to draw the Haines outward, by contracting the 
draught. This coiiqdetes the sofUuiing of the 
gliyis; it then opens suddenly, with a rushing 
noise like the unfurling of a ting in the wind, 
caused by the rapid Hying outward d the softened 
glass and the rush of the Haines outwards. It 
oecoines jierfectly fiat, and of equal thickness, 

. except at the hidlioii or centre (/, fig. 9). The 
Jlasfnng is now coiiiplote ; and after hrtng detached 
from the ponty, it is taken to the annealing oven, 
into which it is passed through a long liori/ontal 
.slit whicli forms the ojiening, and when fairly in, it 
is dexterously turned on its edge. Here it remains 
at a tcmjieraturo somewhat below that required to 
soften glass, until the oven is filled with these so- 
called tables of glass, wlien the heat is snfiered to 
decline, until the whole is cold, when they are 
removed to the packing-room, to he jiackeil in 
crates for sale. 

S/fcrt or eglindcr glass, as already stated, has now 
almost entiredy displaced crown-glass for windows. 
The Boiicmian process, at jiresmit }>ni(*tiscd, was 
introtluced from France in 1882, although a very 
rude kind of shc‘et-glas.s had been previously made 
ill England. Sheet is made in a quite difierent 
way from crown glass, inasmuch as a long and 
perfect cylinder is soimht to he ]»rodneed by the 
oloicer instead of a sj>here of glass. Very nnich 
larger sheets can he obtained by this than hy the 
crown-glass process, as the form is reetangubar and 
there is no liini]) in the 
cent re. In somi^ works the 
largest sizes jire madi^ with 
the aid of a mechanical 
apiiaratiis for swinging tin* 
cylinders, called an ‘iron 
mail.* Fig. 10 shows a 
ground-plan of an eight - 
pot furnace heated by gas. 

The gas and air are siqi- 
]died through the live aper- 
tures, called ‘ports’ (three 
for gas and t.wt» for air, or 
'virr. versa), which are jdaced 
at either end of the furnace, 
below or on a level with 
its bed, each end forming 
the cntraTiee and exit alter- 
nately [rale ilescription of 
the revei'siiig system, fig. 8). 

This is the furnace origin- 
ally designed by Messrs 
Siemens, and adopted by 
Misssi-s Chance in 18(51. 

Since that period the paten- 
tees liave introduced various modifications, but 
it is ouestionable whether they have improved 
upon tlu.*ir original design. In very long furnaces 
it is lietter to place the ports between the pots, 
and in a line parallel to Ine sides of the furnace. 
Ill this system the pots are heated partly by the 
direct action of the fiame, and partly by radiation 
from the crown of the furnace. In his latest 
specifications Mr F. Siemens has taken a new 
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ilepiirlTivp, ainl iiitriMlin'cs tlui ami air at 

a con.sitloral»lL* al)ovo the i)ots, the heat 

Ih?!!!*!: thus ohtaiiieil entirely hy radiathm. Tliis 
aiTan.v:eimMit is a|4plieahle to tanks as well as to 
pot fiinmcos. 1 1 shows the system of hcat- 

hy radiation as adapted to a Ion*' furnace 
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holding', say, pots ; for a shorter furnace tlie 
arrani^einent is modilied, tlie ]»ots and the ends 
of tlie furnace heiii;: curved. The workman, 
haviri.tx m.nle his jratliorin*; (tt, />, li«;. I‘J), forms 
it into a cylindrical mass of the diameter required 
hy hlowint: and turninj^ it in the cavity either of a 
solid block of woo<l whicli is sprinkled with water, 
or of a hollow metallic block which is ke[»t cool hy 
water passing' through it. 15y more Mowing and 
swinging over the head, the workman brings it hy 
degrees near(‘r to the form of an elongate<l cylimler 
(c, f/, tig. 1*2). As it cools raiddly in tliis operation, 
lie from time to lime places his pipe in the rest before 
tlie fiirnace-moutli, and, gently turning it round, h 
brings it again nearly to tlio melt ing- point ; then 
he repeats the blowing and swinging, standing 
ovm* tlie ]»it, to enahhj him to swing it eoniplctcdy 
nmnd as it lengthens out. These, operations are 
cmilinued until the cylinder has reached its maxi- 
nmm sizC'-i.e. until it is of eipial lhickncs.s 
tliioiighout, ami snil’ndmitly hmg and broad to 
admit of sjieets of the n*quired size being imule 
from it fc, tig. 12). Sonietim<*s these <*ylimlers are 
nia'le bO inches in length, allowing sheets of ghi'^s 
40 inches in hoigtli to lx* made from tlieni, hut the 
iSclgian.. make them much larger. In tlie Vienna 
r.xhihition they exhibited sheids 10 x 4 feet. The 
next Operation is to place the pipe in the re.st, and 
apply tin? thumh so as to close the op<‘ning at the 
hnoving end ; the he*at <»f the furnace soon .softens 
the i;la..s ;it the cIosimI extremity of the cylinder, 
ami, as the em-losed air is prevente<l escaping, as it 
rareties, hy the tliunih placed on tlie opening of the 
blowpipe, it hui-.'t.s at the softened part (/, fig. 12). 
The operator then quickly turns the cylinder, still 
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NA itii its end to the fire, and tlie softened edge.s of 
the opening, xvhicli at first an? curved inwards, 
are finnUml out until tlic*y are in a straight line 
with the sides of the (?yiinder ( 7 , fig. 12 ). It is 
then removed, ami placetl on a wtiodon ntst or 


chovalet. Just at the .shoulder m?ar the blow- 
pipe the workman wraps round a thread of red- 
not glass, which after a few seconds he withdraws ; 
then he ai>plies his cohl shears quickly, and the 
shoulder and Tie»*k drops o4l'a.s neatly as if cut with 
a diamond. 'Fhe reimival of this nock of glass can 
also he efVected hv drawing a red-hot iron rod round 
the shoulder, ami tlien dro]>ping a little cold water 
upon it. The continuous tank furnace, and the pot 
furnaces of France and llelgium, arc so arraiigecf as 
to serve for hotli melting and blowing. In Fnglaml 
tlie manufacturers who cmjdoy pot fiirnaces prefer 
to have a .separate constrnetion, called the ‘ olow- 
ing holes,’ for the reheating and manipulation of 
the evlimh'r. Tlie advantage of this method, jis 
regavils pot furnaces, is that the heat of the hlowiiig- 
\io\os, \)eiug indepeiidont of the melting process, 
can be adjusted to suit the roquireiueiils of tbe 
blower. 

Tlie finished cylinder (//, fig. 12) i.s split open by 
a diamoml attaelie<l to a long handle, ami guiiled 
by a wooden nile. 'rids was fornierl^\ effecteil hy a 
red-hot iron rod. It is then taken to the llattening 
kiln, wlicre it is laid with the split iipwarils on the 
flattening stone, whieh is generally coveicd hy a 
sheet of glass called a ‘ higre,’ to i>rotect the cylin- 
der from the irregularities of its surface. Here the 
heat if' sulficient to soften without melting the glass, 
ami \\\(^ as it softens, open.s tlie two edges 
of the crack until hy its own weight the sheet 
Hat on the stone ; he then lakes an iiiipleTiieiit in 
the form of a rake, imule hy placing a piece of 
charretl wocxl trnnsvcvs(*ly at the end of a long 
handle, and this is gently riihbeil over the glass, 

I iroducing a very smooth surface. The annealing 
dill is imnieiliately at the hack of the flattening 
areh, and tlie flattening stone mounted on a wagon 
and <*arn'iiig the sheet of now flat glass is moved 
I into the anm*aiing chamber. Here, when cooled 
enough to hear moving, the .slicet is first plactMl 
horizontally, and aft(*rwards with others idled up- 
right. The wagon is in this way inoved from one 
eliamher to the other with snceessive sheets of glass 
until the aiiii(?aliiig oven is filled. The oviui is llicii 
closed lip so that it may be free from draughts, ami 
allowed to (?()ol slowly down for a pi?riuil varying 
from three to five days. 'I’he annealing may be 
accelerated by suhstifiiting for the oven a series of 
iron boxes on wheels, whieh are filled in succession 
with the .Mieets on edge*, ami pass on when full into 
a cooler placi*. There is another ami more modern 
form of lear in which the tlatteiieil .sheets are pas.scd 
through the annealing ehamhor one at a time. A 
single .sheet will cixil very rapidly, and at the end 
of about half an hour will emerge thoroughly 
anm*akMl. 

(Jlass-shades are made in the same manner a> 
aho\e <h?serib'*d ; they are nothing more, indeed, 
than the rounded ends of the cylinders before beinj 
burnt. Wlien wanted oval or square, tliesc forim 
are producf:d by the use of boxes of wood charred 
in.sioe, of tin? .size of the sliade.s ri'quired, ihrougl. 
whieh the c?yJiiider is pa.s.sed, when being Mown, 
until the soft glass touches and receives its shape 
from the inside of the box or mould ; they are aftcr- 
wanls annealed, and cut to the lengths reciuired. 

Piaie is made in a totally difVerent inannci 
fnun vrtpwn or sheet. (.Jreat care is taken in the 
.sc*le<?t ion of the materials, as they r<!cjuire to he of 
a purer kind than those used for ordinary window- 
glas.s. From its thickness, any impurity of colour 
is readily noticed, and, on account of its flat surface 
when pollshcil, air-cavitic.s are con.spicuou 8 defects. 
The Hand used iiiiist he a.s free as possible from 
iron, the staining power of wliich is most usually 
corrected in tlie case of plate-glass by the addition 
of a little arseiiiou.s acid. Almost every manufac- 
turer lias his own private receipt for the mixture 
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of niatcriiilK, but tlio following' may be taken as an 
avcrapfc: Finesarul, 100 11). ; relincd sulphate of soda, 
42 lb. ; carbon in powder, 2.i lb. ; carbonate of lime, 
20 to 'io 11). ; arsenic, 8 oz. ; ciillet, or broken plate- 
glass, ad lih, K(>tinod siilpliatc has con)])letely 
taken the place of carbonate of soda. When the 
materials have been melted, ami the glass is ready 
for use, the pot is liftc<l out of the furnace (tig. 
l.'l) by moans of the forceps, and wheeled up to the 
easting- table (tig. 13) ; here it is seized by a crane 
and tackle, by which it is lifte<l, and so nicely i)oised 
over the tal)le that it can be easily tilted so as to 
pour out its contents. All this rerjiiires so much 
care ami steadiness that the men, impressed with 
the great danger of c.arelessness, usually preserve 
perfect silence iluring their work. The table is of 
large size — usually about 30 feet in length, by 10 to 
20 feet in width. When the red-hot glass, which 
is not in a very lirpiid state, is ])oiirc<l on, it im- 
iikmI lately begins to spread ; two strips of iron, a 
thicker than tin* plate is intended to he, arc 
placed on each of the tal)Io, and a steel or cast- 
iror roller is hiid across, resting on iheso strips. 
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which regulate the thickness of the ]ilate, and also, 
by their distance a]»art, <letermiiie ils Mhltli. The 
roller, ]»assiiig back wanls and forwards at- a uniform 
spce<l ov(M- the table, spremls the glass into a plate 
ot the si/e re<iuire<l. hi some works the casting- 
table with its a]>paratns is run on rails from kiln to 
kiln, and in this case the j)laio is pushe<l direct 
from the table into the kiln. In titlier works (and 
this is the more modern plan) the casting-table is 
iixe»l, ami the plate is j)u,she<l from it on to a 
movable table, and thence into the kiln. The 
annealing ovens or kilns «are large? shallow brick 
chambers, in which the pi, ales lie during the ])rocess 
of annealing, and whicli .are heated to a suit, able 
temi)(?ratnre prior to rcc<*iving the glass. 

It is obvious til, at in the arr,aiigcmeiits of the 
casting hall consideralilo voricty is possible. In 
the older works the furn.accs were in the middle, 
and the annealing kilns on either side. Fig. 13 
represents a Imll of this kind. Fig. 14 is a more 
modern arrangement, and, of course, other com- 
bimations can be mloptijd. When the plates are 
fiuilicicntly cool to be removed fmiii the kilns they 
are carefully examined, and such as are sulliciently 
free from defects are taken to the grimliug-room. 
Formerly the grinding i)rocess w^as .accomplished by 
nibbing one plate upon anotlier, with .s,and inter- 
posed, noth plates being hedd(?d in plaster. At the 
present time for the upper glass is suhstituteil a 
nibbing plate of cast-iron, both tlio lower pbitc of 
glass ah<l the upper one of iron being set in motion 
wiiile in contact uy machinery adapted for the pur- 
pose. In the preliminary stage or grinding, sand 
and w^ater are used ; hut, when the greater portion 
of the rough surface of the glass has been removed, 
the process is completed by using powdoreil emeiy 
of the coanser sorts. When one surface of the glass 
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has been thus trc.ated, the operation is repeated on 
the other. The next \ rocess is that of smoothing, 
for which a s(*par,ate miiciiinc is required. Instead 
of cast-iron plates, one sheet of glass is used to rub 
upon amjtlier, the iqiper sheets w'hicb .are inovablo 
being weighted. Kinory of the finer description is 
used in this ])roccss, the final tonchos being given 
by h.and, with the aid of the very finest omeiy 
]»owder. Aftm* both sides h.ave received this 
smoothing, tin* plates .are removed to another room, 
where they are again cinlKMlded on t.ahles wdiieh are 
movable by niacliinery, so that the wdiole surface of 
the plate may ho brought under the action of the 
polisiiers. 'I'hcsc .are paddo<l iron ImITers att.achcd 
to short iron rods jiassing through holes in a be.am 
acted on by springs or weiglits. The buffers are 
covered with felt, and ruh the gla:^s as it passes 
from shle to side; the surf.ace of ilio glass being 
supjilied witJi oxide of iron, in .a very fine state of 
livision and iinxcd with w/iter. When fiiiy in- 
j ecpialities are encountered, the springs yic/d and 
■ ow the hnfiers to jiass freely ovq|- Iluaii. An 
older plan of polishing is to use wootlen rubber- 
blocks coveml with felt. 

Jiotird Vlatc. — Mr H.artley, of Snnderlaml, intro- 
iIuccmI about a nu'thod of making rough plate- 
glass snil.able for roofs and other pnrpos(*s W’hf‘re 
light only is required without tr.ansp.areticy. The 
casting-table Inus generally a series of fine grooves 
upon it, but it o.an be maiked with any required 

{ latlcni. Very large pots nr continuous tanks can 
tc ns(*d for this jirocess, as only a l.aillcful of glass 
is required for eaeh slieet. t'^hiitc recently rough 
plate has been m,a«le by passing the contents of the 
ladle between tw'o rollers revolving in oj>positn 
directions, but the glass thus made has not as yet 
superseded th.at made by Mr llartley H process. 

I*atent — Slieet-glass made ly the cylinder 

process, when free from Haws anil of good colour, 
IS to a limitcil extent grouml and polished much in 
the same w'.ay as ordinary jihito-glass, hut it is 
r.ather higher" in jirice. lfo>vever, its lightness is 
an advantage for some purposes, sneh as the glazing 
of picture frames and for photographic negatives. 
It is called patent i>latc to ilistingnish it from cast 
l»late-glass. 

Qaatilics of /Vofc-///r/.v.s\ — It is of iinport.ance to 
know that there is ,a great difierence in the quality 
of x»late-glass sn]>]>iieil by ditrerent niannfaeturors. 
We do not rc*fer to ,air-eavitii*s or other imperfec- 
tions which can he re.ailily seen, and from which 
the highest priceil glass, such .as that used for 
mirrors, is almost entirely free; hut to a defect by 
which the tr.ansparency of the whole surface of the 
glass is imp.aireu. It will often be found, for cx- 
finiple, tli.at, of two t»latt*s apparently equally pure 
ami free from llaw's, one will take oii a peculiar 
dimness , a few days after being cleaned, wbile the 
other will remain quite clear and transjiarcnt for 
as m.any wrecks. PJatc-glass wbich <Ioes not keep 
long clean — to nsi? a bomcly phrase— may oftt^n 
pass unnoticed for a long time until experience of 
a better quality calls attention to it. Some inferior 
qualities of ‘premised glass,’ noticed 1m>1ow, also take 
on a kind of scum even when uewdy clo.ancd, a fault 
most readily noticed in plain artich's. 

Flint glttait. — M. llontenipsin his iinidedu Verrior 
gives the following mixture for ordinary fiint-ghiss: 
Sand, 100; red leail, CO’fifi; carbonate of potash, 
33 33— i.e. one part of carbonate of potash, two of 
rod lend, and tliree of saml. Sonietiiiies a litllo 
peroxide of mang.ancsc is mhled, and a portion of 
the carbonate of potash may he replacoil oy refined 
nitrate. Cullet is usually ailded to the extent of 
about one-fourth part of the whole mixture. The 
pots for Hint-glass (fig. (1) are covered or hooded, so 
as to protect tlic melted glass from any impurities in 
the llamcs of the furnace. The materials used are 
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very carefully selocteil, Jia the {^lass must bo of 
great purity *; the greenish tint in sheet or plate, 
due to the soda, wouhl be very objectionable in 
Hint glass. Its brilliant tbishing appearance, when 
cut into suitable patterns, is owiii" to its high 
power of refracting and dispersing light, a property 
arising from its comparatively high density. The 
working of llint glass resembles in a general way 
that of the other kinds ; and, as we have not iT>om 
for details, we note here a list of the stages in 
making a wine-glass, to give an idea of the process 
up to the point wliere the manipulation of the 
metal in a welding state linishes : ( 1 ) ( lathering <»f 
metal; (2) same marvered, «and bowl formed; (3) 
glass with metal h)r stem drojined on; (4) same 
with stem formed; (5) same witli foot stuck on; 
(()) same with foot heated and half opened; (7) 
same with foot opened, bowl cracked otf, heated, 
and sheared; (8) same tinished. It is then an- 
nealed. ( Vystal is a name loosely use<l for superior 
kinds of glass. 

Optival — This is made both of Hint and 

crown glass. In the case of lenses for a telescope, 
for example, a combination of the two kinds is 
necessary to make it achromatic —their uncttual j 
densities conferring upon them diilerent refractive 
powers, (lood Hint glass for optical purposes is | 
extremely diHicnlt to make, especially when the 
required slabs or »liscs care of large size. It must he : 
perfectly homogmiooiis .and free from stria*, ami it I 
will he dcHcient in refractive i»ower if it tloes not ! 
contain a very large proportion of lead, which, from 
its weight, has a strong tendency to settle at the 
liottnm of the crucible, and so destroy the homo- | 
geneity of the glass. * Tlie fused gl;iss is therefore 
<!ontiniially stirred until it has co<de<l to .a consist . 
ency suHi(riontly thick to prevent the lead settling, | 
and is then left still in the crucible to complete the 
cooling. When cold, the crucible is broken away, , 
and the result is a cake of immensely heavy gl.ass, 
of which it is not yet known wdiether the value * 
to be calculated in poumls or ]H*nce.’ It is after- 
wanls relieate4l, brought to the recpiired disc-like 
Hha[ie, and then teste<l for Haws. If these are 
numerous, as m.any smaller discs or slabs are taken 
from it as pos<il>le. Messi*s (Miance of Birmingham 
supplied in 1S71 a pair of discs ‘20^, inches in <lia- ; 
meter for the telescope of the Washington Naval 
( M)s» rvatory. The LieK (Jbservalory .ami other large 
fli^cs will be mentioned umler Tklkscope. The 
hanl crown m.ade In' the abov(* iirm h.as a density 
of 2'4sr); .soft erown, 2*55; light Hint, 3*21; and 
double extra dense Hint, 4'4.j. A gro.at many 
expcriiiKMits in <Mmneetion with optical glas.s have 
been liie«l of laUi years with (rheiiiical substance.H 
other than lliose we have named, the results (jf 
which will be found in the Kcpnrts of the British 
Association for the Adv.aiieemciit of Science. 

Hlntpglnss. -The slag from iron blast-furnaces is 
itself a coarse glass, Imt, until lat<?ly, it li.as Ijceii a 
waste ]»roduct in the fullest sense. Bricks, however, 
have heen successfully made from it of lat<5 years ; 
and still more lately, under a patent ohtaiiied by 
Mr Bashloy Britten, glass bottles an* lieing male 
from It by a company in Northamptonshire. The 
slag is used in the molten state .as it runs fnini the 
iron -furnaces, which, of eonr.-^e, so far saves fuel ; but 
it ror|uires to be mixed to the extent of nearly one- 
half Its bulk with other materials. The proc^iss is 
8.aid to be succe.ssfnl ; yet we fanc.y there must lie 
great (lifliculty in proeuring, for any length of time, 
slag of nearly the same composition. iiHag-wool is 
a name for the same iron-sl.ag when blown into 
glass tlircad.s of a hair-like fineness, in which state 
it somewhat resembles w'ool, and is now much used 
for covering steam-boilers, it being, like all glass, a 
powerful non conductor of heat. 

Toughened Much curiosity was excited 


when, in 1875, M. de la Bastie, a Freneli engineer, 
announced that he had sm^ceeded, after many 
experiments, in making glass so ‘ tough ’ that it 
could scarcely be broken. 8o gr<?at was the value 
which the inventor attached to his process, that lie 
demanded no less than one million sterling hir the 
Knglisli patent right, and abroad it wjis jiroposed 
thai the purchaser of the patent sliouhl i>ay so much 
per he.ad of the population. II is original process 
consists in heating any piece or pieces of glass till 
they are about to .soften, and then phiiigihg them 
into a bath of oil at a greatly lower ieiiiperature. 
Usii.ally, however, a mixture ehielly of oily sub- 
stances, such as oils, tallow, wax, rosin, &«., is put 
in the bath ; and some manufacturers, wlio worked 
the jiroeess for a time, dropped the newly-imwle 
ghiss vessels while still hot into the oleaginous 
mixture, by wliicli plan neither reheating nor 
anne.aling l>y the ordinary process is recpiired. 
After the articles acquire the temjierature of the 
bath, they are removed. Kither from the want of 
care or from some other cause, the results of the 
treatment of glass by De la Bastie 's process an* not 
uniform, because many saniides of his tongheneil, 
or, as it should r.ather lie ealletl, hardened glass, are 
alnio.st as eJisily broken as ordinary glass. (.)bj(?cls 
such .as tumblers, when allowed to fall, nearly alw.ays 
break if tlu'y strike the floor on the lip or month. 
Still, there Is no doubt that most glass trealt'd by 
this prtM ess will stand a great deal of rough usage, 
and that someox.amj)l(*s .are ju-aetically unbreakable. 
In the e.ase of wiinlow glass, fln?re is the disad- 
vanfage that a diamond will not cut it, .and no 
variety of glass so h.anleiied e.in be safely engravetl 
or ‘cut,’ beo.ansi* when tin? tool iienetjates inueh 
b(‘l<iw the skin tlie glass falls to pieces— almost 
to dust. Tliis is a difliculty which has baffled not 
only M. de la Bastie, but all other producers of the 
hardened article. Th<*se defects, as w(*ll .as the 
high price of toiigh(»ned glass, have as yet prevented 
its coming into extensive nsc\ 

In ISSo Mr Kr(‘deiick Siemens jiroduced three 
kinds of ‘tempered glass,’ of very homogeneous 
character and of great strength and hardness, by 
means of his regenerative gas-radiating furnaee. 

Tress- h.ardeiied glass’ is that which, aBer being 
cut into the proposed .shajie, is soft<*netl in the 
radiation furnace, and them placeel between cold 
netal plates. It may thus lie so ra]ii<lly cooled 
that the diamond will not toneh it. 

Colouring of (iluas. -Any kind of glass can be 
coloured liy iiiet.allic oxides, and the chief colours 
given by these are noteel in the following list. 
Criwfiou of v.ariems shades, from gold, ‘ Purple of 
Cassius’ (a compound of gold and tin) being the 
componiKl generally used. So small a quantity na 
I ooVn-Mith iiart of gold imparts a rose cfilour to gfass. 
A red colour .also got from protoxide of cooper. 
purple or viont-rul is obtained from [leroxioe of 
manganese. JUue from oxide of cobalt or oxide of 
copper, but rhiefly from the forimr. Green from 
the same oxides, toge.tlier with sesqnioxide of iron ; 
a fine green is likewise got from siwqnioxido of 
chromium. YvlUm from oxide of antimony or 
se.sc|nioxide of iron ; sometimes from c.arbon. iSes- 
qiiioxide cif uranium gives a be.antifiil onalcscent- 
ycllow with a greenish cast. Chloride of silver ift 
iLsed to .stain gl’iss yellow. Arsen ions acid produces 
an op.aqne v'hilv. ; so also do(*H the mineral Cryolite 
(q.v.), as well .as alumiiiate of soda. Aventurino 
glass is a beautiful m.aterial of a brownish- red 
colour, with gold -like spangles, in imitation of 
Aventiiriiie (q.v.) quartz. It is largely used in the 
ornamental glass made at Venice. 

(k)loured glas.s is m.ade in several ways. When 
the colour is all through the body, the glass consists 
of pol-meiul ; but for some puriiosoH, and especially 
when the colouring material is expensive, it is 
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flashed — i.e. a thin veneer of colour coats a 
greater tliickness of clear glass. In this case the 
two lay era are ‘ gathered * from difTercnt pots on the 
blowing-iron, and blown out togctiier as one slieet. 
Sometimes a very thin coloured coating is put on 
clear glass hy spreailing, say, a red glassy powder 
on the surface of the latter, and tlien carefully 
fusing it. When the chloride or other salt of silver 
is used to give a yellow, orange, or red, the glass 
is merely stained on the surface. In painted glass 
the decoration is usually produced hy the use of 
enamel colours painted on with a hrusli, and after- 
wards fired at a moderate he.at. Single sheets of 
glass, each with several shades of the same colour, 
are now made for glass-stainers, hy which much 
shading hy hand is dispensed with. A pane or 
vessel of flashed glass may he ornamented by 
partially removing the coloured layer, either hy 
cutting or et<diiim ; and in the case of many designs 
additional enamel colours are added. Hyurofluoric 
acid, which corrodes glass, is commonly used to 
produce etche<l patterns upon it, hy pnitecting 
certain portions with a varnish, and allowing the 
acid to act upon the unprotected parts. F or painted 
windows, see (Ilass (Vaintkd); and for artificial 
gems «)f glass, see Stonks ( PKKClors). 

The beautiful iridvsevnee of much very ancient 
glass is known to })e due to the ]iartial decomposi- 
tion of its surface ami the formation of inniimerahle 
thin scahw. Many attem])ts have been made t'<» 
produce a like result artificLally, and several 
methods have lieen successful. ()ne is to submit 
the object t(» the influence of acid solutions, with 
the hel[» of heat and j»n‘ssuro. 

Venice, which ]»rior to ISoO iiroduced almost 
nothing in glass but beads, now, thanks to Salviati 
(f|.v.), is once more making on a largo scale glass 
objects, whose (piaint forms ami rich colours are but 
little, if at all, iuhnior to the best products of her 
ancient glass-lioiiscs. The well-known llohemian 
glass, much of whicli is coloured ami gilt, but 
which in past flays was often more showy than 
tasteful, has recently shown fpiite remarkable 
advances in the chai'iacter of its fh'coration. Some 
very tastefully ornamented colourofl glass is also 
made in France. 

(ilass riiftitif/ and Enqrarimf. It is usually Hint- 
glass that is so treatcfl ; and v(*ssels intended to 
have cut ]»atteriis are hh»wii with thick walls. The 
first operation in glass-cutting is usually done on 
an iron grinding-wlicel 10 or 12 inclics in flianietcr, 
and about three-fourths of au inch thick, which is 
imvle to revolve vertically hy means of a licit ami 
pulley. Immediately aliove a hopper-shapofl cistern 
IS placfid, wliich supplies the wlieel with the mves- 
sary mixturi! of sand and water. If a fac(!tcd 
pattern is to he given tf» a flecanter or other ohje«*t, 
it is tirst roughed out on this wheel hy the grinder 
holding the vt'ssel against it. The facets now 
formed on the glass are next made snuMitlier hy a 
line samlstone wlu^el, fed with water only, and siiiii- 
arly driven. F<ir many purposes this wheel is of 
an angular section on the islgt?. 'riie ground ]mrts 
are iinally polishcfl u])on a wooden wheel, supplied 
with moist putty-powder (oxhle of tin) or other 
line ])olishing material. The fihscuring of glass hy 
the ordinary process is fh)ne with sand and water 
alone ; liiit much of tliis kind of work is no>v tloiie 
hy Tilghman's sand-hlast pi*oc.css, to he prestmtly 
noticed. KiigravcMl patterns are j)nnlucc»d liy means 
of small coj»]M*r fliscs, revolving in a lathe, emery 
powder, mixed with oil, being applied to the e«lges 
of their circumhMvnce. We have alreafly referred 
to the use of hyilroll'ioric acid for etching ghiss. 

Tihjhmans Sand hlast.— 'VXnn is a very slriking 
invention. 'I’lie well-known fact that windows 
exposed to the action of wind-blown sand hy the 
seashore eventually become completely obscured 


appears to have suggesteil the process to Mr Tilgh- 
man. 'Fhe Matthewson’s patent sand-blast appar- 
atus, manufactured hy the Tilglunan’s Patent Sand- 
blast Company, is altogether independent of any 
blower or engine, and occupies a very small space, 
being a1x)ut 2 f(»et stiuare and ,3.J feet high. The 
piece of glass to he ojierated on is held on the top 
of the machine. The sand is set in motion hy a 
steam ejector (part of tlie macliiiie), being drawn 
by the vacuum caused hy the How of steam into an 
annular space where it mingles with the steam, 
and is elected through a small pipe against the 
glass. The machine does exceedingly fine and 

a uick work fis regfirds obscuring both plain and 
ashed ghiss. It cuts away the flasluHl surface 
almost as soon as the glass is held in position. 'I'he 
parts which are to remain hriglit are protected 
either hy a composition or by hhitting-paper, 
which, having been soaked in glj cerine and glue, 
has been stuck on to the glass, and from which the 
pattern is cut out. The blast will drill holes in a 
glass plate J-inch thick of a diameter from i-inch 
to 1 inch in less than two minutes. This machine 
is not adapted for obscuring large sheets of glass, 
which is accomplished hy .a machine in which the 
sand is set in motion hy a liakcr’s blower driven hy 
a non -condensing engine. The latter ajiparatus is 
not capable of perforating glass or of removing the 
ihishetl surface. 

Pressed (Ilass , — liy this name is known a certain 
cheap chass «)f objects, such as tumblers, small 
dishes, &C., with patterns in imitation of cut glass. 
It is an American invention, ami the process 
consists in pressing or slia])ing glass into form 
hy means of a metal mould and reverse, called 
a plunger, or, for larger work, hy a weighted levin*, 
or a screw and Hy-wlieel. The chief seat of this 
hi'canch of the trade in (ireat Britain is at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, where a glass in which baryta is 
hargely or wliolJy suhsti tilted for lead is used. By 
a somewhat similar hut much older jirocess, 

‘ pinched glass’ objects such as buttons are largely 
made at Birmingliam. 

Sola/jle (ilass. —Vi lion silica (Hint or sand) is 
fused with an exeess of akali, a glass is formed 
wliich is slowly soluble in cold, but readily soluble 
in hot water if ])owdcred. 'Flic soluble silicate of 
sinla or of potash formed by this or by other 
metbiMls is known as soluble glass or water-glass. 
When pure and solid it has the ap[»camnce of com- 
mon glass, and it is the more sohihle the larger the 
quantity of alkali tliat it contains. This sulistance 
has a iiiimher of at>plications in the arts. When a 
solution of it is mixed with sand, ground chalk, 
tloloiuite, or other minerals, it gradually hinds them 
into a stony mass. See Stom-: ( AktiVk ial). It 
is also eiiqdoyed as a (.'ement (q.v.). Sohihle glass 
is useful as a material for rendering calico and evim 
wood non-inllammahle, for improving the cleansing 
[lower of chea}) soaps, and as a iluiig substitute in 
dyeing. A small quantity of silicate of soda mixed 
with hard water improves it for washing purposes. 

As far back as lS2r> Fuchs of Munich suggested 
the api»licatioii of soluble glass to the suilaco of 
fresco-painting, in order to fix the colours, the 
climate of northern F.uvope not being siiilahle for 
the preservation of this kind of decoration, when 
siiiijikv executed in the old way, with colours applied 
with water on a [daster ground. It has frequently 
been stated that Fuchs's [ilaii of ajiidying solutions 
of silicate of soda or silicate of ])otash to fresco- 
painting has eHectiially jireserved it. But in most 
cases it has not done so. The action of the car- 
iMinic acid of the atmospliere upon idther of these 
coiiqumnds has usually, in (lie eoiirse of time, 
brought out an etlloresconee like mildew on the 
surface of the picture. Fiofessor BarlF, who has 
paid a good deal of attention to the behaviour of 
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thesp soliibli* silirates, asserts, in an essay written 
in 1S70, that if, iii-;teatl of silicate of soila or silicate 
of pi>tasli, a solution of alnniinate ainl silicate of 
I>ota'>;h he nseJ with the frcseo colours on a i>rojK?rly 
)»reoarc(l .Lcromul llicrc is no fear of the surface de- 
cavinir, aiui a«hN that j»aintin^s executetl in tliis 
wav have stood for inanv years. Tlie nhvster- 
frnnnitl slioiiM consist of saiul and lime, out no 
j»la'iler t)f Taris slionhl he mixed with it. 

'I’hc name Volant lo {Untis is not infre<juently 
;;iveii to Olisidian t'|.v.), as also to vitreous lava, 
anil evi ‘11 to a kind of idtehstoiie. 

.Soc Xcri, VUraria ( Ainstcrd.mi, I'oUat, 

«>/ Olasit-mokhifj (1841*): .Sauzay, Morals of 
{ifo.i'i-m'tkini/ (18(5'.*); IVligot, L* I'inr, son Jfistoirc\ sa 
FtOo'i 'otiun (1877); Ncsbit, Ukiss : South Km.sittf/toti 
J/ifS‘titn Art Handbook (1878); Fr»>chucr. Lit Vtrrcrir 
Antiiiir (1870); Uerncr, Glas Fnhrikntion (1880); 
(’hatioo, Trtofisf on Crown and Shat <»Vo .'«.■*( 1883) ; M. 
A. AVallaoL Dimli/p, (dass in thr Old W^odd (1883); 
tJcrspjich, L'Art de la IVmr/V (18S.5j. 

I>lass« Paixtkd or SrvLNKii. There are two 
kinds of pjiitited known in modt*rn limes, 

Knamel and Mosaic jxlass. In enamel I'lass proper 
certain fii^ihle id.i^ments arc ])ainted on a sheet of 
while ;:las^, whicli is thou lired, and the roiilt is a 
pielure the tints nf whicli even in tlui hi;jjh lij^hts 
are not wholly traii'^parent. A iiiodiiieation of 
this method j>rodnees its jdctiire partly hy enanicd- i 
lin^' on white ^lass, ]»artly hy the use of ]»oi-metal 
gla'»s (i.e. glass eoloiireil while in a stale of fusion, j 
and tlierefore of the same tint all through 1, the | 
colour of which is heightened or modilied hy the 
use of enamels. In this style, if any junction 
lietwcen two pieces of glass becomes iietMjssary, the . 
lead ealm-'. used for the ]mrpo*'e arc stu<liously con- j 
cealed by hoing made to run along leading lines of j 
drapery or other forms in the pietiin*. Tiie ohject j 
of thi-' enamel and scmi-enaniel glass-nainting is | 
the closest possible imitathm of an oil or water- j 
colour pielure ; and the results of it are never satis- j 
fa^'tory. For at the he>t it can only do with ditli- 
culty and imiierfeetly what the oil painting docs ! 
with ea^o aiKi perfection ; while at the same lime | 
it rchi-e> to avail itself of the siiecial characteristics j 
of gla'.'S, whicli can product* eli(i<?ts that no opa(|ue 
painting can approach. This imitation of e;tsel or 
w’all ]ii«‘tures aho leads tlie de^iigner into making 
de-'ign-s unlit ted for the ornament of wiinlows, and 
wandering from their true purpose of decoration. 
Ind»*<*d, not infrecpiently the work of a great 
ina-ib.u- in jdetu* e-painting is taken as a model for 
a stained ghi'-s window, and lahorioiisly «and servile! 
imitate d, with the result that a mere caricature of 
the gn at w’ork is produced, which is as far as 
|»os-il)le from being an ‘ornament’ to the Imilding 
til which it is pkafCMl. 

The onlv ni»*tho«l capable of producing staiiK^d 
glass whicli shall he b<.*aiiliful and interesting, and 
which tit tin; same time can jdead some reason for 
its existtmc.e, is tliat w hich has been called mosaic 
gla*4s, the [U'oeess of which very brielly stated is as 
follow’s : 

A ilesign is made w’herein the draw’ing is given 
and tlie colours indicated, wliich is the w’orking- 
drawing of the glass -painter, h’roiii this working- 
drawing a kind of map is inade which gives all the 
vai ions pieces of the mosaic. 'J'ln* glazier cuts these 
pieces out from slieets of glass of various colours, 
and hainls tliein back to the paint(*r, w'lio jiroiMMuls 
lirst to psiint the Icjuling lines with a solid opac^iie 
ciiannd, tin; colouring mailer of wbi«*b is an oxide 
of iron. This being done (and the glass sonietinn*s 
having been fired at once, but sonn;tiiiies not), the 
])ieces of glass are stuck tcigcther temporarily (by 
me;iMs of wax) on a glass easel, and the painter 
Hlightly shades his bold traced lines w'itli the same 
opaque colour; using .soiiietimcs washe.s (in which 


case, of course, the colour is much dilutcil, and is 
only semi ojiamie), and sometimes hatching of 
lightly laid-oii lines, as in a black ami white drawl- 
ing on piijier. Sometinn;s both washc.s and liatch- 
ing are used, and sometimes the w’asbeil shadows 
are ‘stippled '--i.e. part of tlie colour is removed hy 
dabbing it w'ith the end of a broatl brush. In any 
ca>e the ohject of the methods of shading is to keep 
the shadow’s as clear, and to dull the glass as little 
as the c.rpl(tnation or (’.rjurssiott of the subject will 
admit of. Two or three or more firings are necc.ssary 
during the process of this ])aiiiliiig, but as far as the 
painting as di.stinguish(*d from the nio.saic is con- 
cerned this is all that has to be done, llioiigli it 
must be said that to do it well requires considerable 
exi>cricncc ami artistic skill and feeling. 

This painting being done, the glass goes hack to 
tin* glazier's l>ench again, and he ‘ leads it up’ (i.e. 
joins it together with lead calms soldered at the 
junction), and the window, aftc*r having been solid- 
died by a stiir cement or jmtty nibbed into tlie 
leaf of till* leads, lias tJien only to Ic put in its 
ilace and strengtlienod by tlie due iron st{iy-bar.s. 
t may be menlioned here that in this mosaic glass- 
painting, so far from there being' any necessity for 
concealing tlie Meads,’ it is bigbly desirable to 
break up the surface of the work by means of tliem, 
always taking care that their ilirect ion is carefully 
coiisiderc'd from the jioiiil of view of tlu'ir ajipcar- 
ance. 'J’lie obvious stnuigtli whicli the network of 
leads gives to the window on the one hand, and 
the iihvious necessity for picking out small pieces 
tif exipiisite (‘oloiir on the other, take aw'ay all 
sense of diM’omfort in the arbitrai;\ disposition of 
these const i net ive iim 

A mosaii* slaiiieii-ghiss window, therefore, sei’ins 
a very simple aibiir, and so it is as a ]U’ocess 
(hating some ditlieiilties in tlie making of the 
material ). Its real diniciillies arc all on the artistic 
side, and have to do with the qualities of design 
and the choice of material. 

As to the design, it must be repeated that sinfgcs 
Ito/t, not itniliditui, of form is the thing to be aimed 
at. Again, the shading is, a.s above sahl, for the 
.sake of exjilanation, not to make the work look 
round, and also for iliveisifyiiig the surface of 
the glass, to mak(; it look lich in colour and 
full of detail. 'J'la; qualities needed in the de- 
.sigii, therefore, an* beauty ami character of outline; 
exquisite, clear, piecisi; drawing of incideiil, .such 
e.speciallv Jis the; folds of drapery. The W’hole 
design slioiild be full of chair, crisji, easily-read 
incident. N'agiieiiess and blur are more out of 
jdaee here than in any other form of art ; and 
academical emptiness is as great a fault as these. 
AVliatever key of colour mav be clioscn, the colour 
should always bo clear, bright, and emphatic. Any 
artist who has i o liking for hrhjhi colour had better 
hold his hand boiii stained-glass designing. 

(V)iisidiiratioTi of the colour of the work naturally 
leads to consideration of the mati'rinl. The ordinary 
machine-made wimlow-glass, thin, ami without any 
variety of surface, is wholly unlit for stained gla.ss, 
but it should be stated in passing that a modern 
mccliaiiica) imitation of tin; niicvennesH of surface 
found in old gljtss, wiiicli is commonly cali(*d ‘cathe- 
dral glass,’ is the* worst of all malm ials for windows, 
ami Hhould iicv(*r b<; ns(*d in any kind of glazing, 
ornamental or plain. 'I’ln* <lm» vaiielics of surface- 
are thoMJ that occur 'natandlti in the ]»rocesH of 
making thick cylinder or crown glass. All glass 
iiscel for glass-painting shouhl be ver^v' lliick, or, 
whatever till.; ingmciits usc<l for colouring may be, 
the ell'cct will be poor, starved, and, if Iwight 
cfdours be used, glaring. The glass which liius to 
show' as w’hit(; should, whim laid on a sheet of 
W’hite pajier, he of a y(;ll()wi.sh-gi*een colour; for 
the colours in stained glass are so powerful that 
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unleHs tlie whites are toned in the material itself 
they will always be inharmonious and eold. 

It is necressary in addition to state Inielly what 
the varieties of coloured glass j)roper for the purpose 
are. First comes pot-metal, in wliich the colour is 
an integral part oi the glass ; then flashed -glass, 
where the colour forms a coloured skin to a white 
Iwdy ;* and lastly a transparent yellow stain (de- 
duced from silver), whi(4i atiaeks the silica, and 
thus forms a part f)f the glass, is much used to 
colour portions of the pot- metal, for ornaiiiciits on 
dresses, hair, flowers, ainl the like. 

This art of mosaic window glass is especially 
an art of the middle ages ; there is no essential 
diirerence between its process(js as now carried on 
and those of the kith century ; any dejiarture from 
the medieval method of ])nKluction in this art will 
only leatl us astray. It may be added that its true 
home was northern Euroue during the middle ag<‘s, 
as the iin[)ortancc of the wall-pictures in Italy 
rnaihi its fullest development less necessary to the 
buildings in that country, ami accordingly the 
Italians did not understand its princii»les so well 
as tlio artists of Kraiieo and Engliuid, ami had not 
the full measure of unerring instinct which the 
latter had. Ami besides, as (lothh*. architecture 
lasted longer with us and tluj Erench, there was 
more opjioriuiiity for the development of the later 
styles here, sirujc the mniehissic architecture hml 
.scarcely a plac.e for stained glass. 

Tlio 12th century begins the real history of the 
art. The windows of that date that are left us are 
very de(3]> ami rich in colour, red ami I due being the 
prevailing tints. They are mostly figure <Iesigns, 
dis|»osed ill ornameiifal frames, and are mlminibly 
desigiioil for their purnoso; flic ]uunting is very 
sim])le, nothing but a little washed shading sun- 
IMirting the traced lines; the figures are usually 
small, except in the case of windows far removed 
from the eye, as in some of the windows at St Denis 
near Paris. The beautiful wimlows in the choir 
aisle.s at (lanterhm-y (Cathedral are usually referred 
to the kith eeiitury, hut if they belong to it they 
must be of its Later years. 

Tliere was a slow <levelopim»ut of the glass all 
through the earlier years of tin* Elth century, and 
a great deal more work is left us of that ])eriod ; a 
great deal of the glazing of the Ocarly pointed archi- 
tecture was of mere geometrical work. The igno- 
rant architect, Wyatt, wlu» gutted Salisbury ratlio- 
dral ill 1790, found most of tlie wimlows so glazed, 
and destroyeil the glazing <\\cept for a few frag- 
ments. Th(! window of the north transent at York 
Minster, now called the ‘Five Sisters,^ is a well- 
known exam[de of tliis beautiful work. 

The 14tli or eml of the l.’ltli century invented a 
very beautiful kiml of glazing esnccially suitable 
bo tlio large traceried windows tlien coming into 
vogue ; in this style hands of very richly coloured 
iigure-glass, usually framed in canopies, run across 
the lights, and arc supi»orte<l by ingenious fret- 
glazing in white, on which elegant running patterns 
are freely drawn, ami this grisaille (as it is called) 
is connected with the richer coloureil hands by 
means of borders, ami with medallions, little genl- 
like pieces all carefully uatternod ; the wliole jiro- 
ducing an olVect of singular elegance ami richness, 
and admitting plenty of light. 'Phe nave aisles of 
York Minster and Merton College Chapel at 
Oxford may he cited as giving us very ]>erfect 
speciincns of tliis glazing, which may he said to 
1)0 the liighest point reacluMl by the art. 

With the change to the Perpcmlienhir style in 
the 15th century came a corresponding change in 

* FlasluMl-^flass Is mostly nsi'd for tlir Ix'nntifii] ‘ruby’ jjlass 
I'nuii enpiM'r, tlio innkitiK of which was revivo«l by 
Messrs Powell of Wliitofriars, in Loiuloii, with the help of Mr 
Whist oil about the your 185J. 


staine<l glass, though, of course, that change was 
very gradual. The glass now had a tendency to 
become nalcr in colour ; a great part of the great 
traceried windows of the style was ofteiiest made 
up of elaborate canopies, in which white touched 
with yellow stain played a great part. Some very 
lieauiiful wimlows of this date arc almost entirely 
carried out in silvery whites and yellow stains. 
The sliading of the tigures and ilrapcry, &c. was 
lunch more ela))orate; the stippling and liaiching 
alxivc mentioned was common, especially in tJie 
later jiart of the style ; but the luminous quality 
of the? shallows Avas generally well maintained. In 
sjute of the ravages of the" Puritans Ijoth of the 
lieforniation and of the Crumwellian episodes, ex- 
amples of stained glass, usually very fragmentary, 
are common throughout Enghiml. Tl\e aiitochapel 
at New College, O.xford, the gn?at ci«.si window of 
Clloucester catluMlral, many windoAvs in the choir 
of York Minster, ami many of the jiaiish cliurclies 
in that city, notably All Saints, North Street, are 
sph?mlitl exam])les of the Avork of this jieriod. 

Ill the IGth century the art Avas on llhe Avane : it 
became heavier in shading, less beautiful in colour, 
and aimc?il too much at pictorial eileid. As a 
reasonable art stained glass can hardly he said 
tohaxe existed after about 1510; a feAv pieces of 
rather ]»rctty and fanciful glazing and a little 
heraldic work are in the Eli/ahetluiii period all 
that rcjiresent the splendid art Avliicli aiiorned 
such buildings as York Minster and Paiilerhury 
(-‘atlicdral. 'riie Avimlows of Fairford (’hurcli, iii 
(Gloucestershire, form a very interesting collection 

the Avork of the earlier i>art of the century. 
King’s College (.Miapel at Cambridge is almost 
entirely glazed Avitli pictnre-AVork of this i>eriod. It 
has Hiillered much from reglazing, and is now very 
liard to read ; nor could the art in it have ever heeii 
of a very liigli onler. 

With the ruin of (Gothic architecture stained 
glass AA\‘is sAvept away entirely; ami indeed it 
jierished sooner and more eonqdetcly than any of 
the other subsidiary arts, doubtless because" its 
succes.sful practice dejieiids more on the instinc- 
tive uiiderstamling of the true jniiiciples of decora- 
tive art than an> other of the arts coiiiiectcil witli 
architecture. 

The art of glass-imiiiting has hocii revived Avith 
the eclectic revival of Gothic architecture, Avhich 
is such a curious feature of our e])och, and lifis 
shared to the full in the ililliculties Avhich an 
eclectic style must of necessity meet Avith. Still 
it must be understood that glass-]»aintiiig is no 
‘lost art’ in the sense of its jnocesses being for- 
gotten : whatever the delicieiicios of the modern 
art may he, they arc the result of the lack of feel- 
ing for decoration, rathtT than of dillieiilties as to 
materia], Avorkshoji receipts, and the like. The 
very praisoAvorthy studies of Mr Winston and his 
collahoratioii Avitli Messix Powell of Whitefiiars in 
the manufacture of AvimloAv-glass lit for the ]mr- 
pose iiiaile it jiossihle for us many years ago to 
produce good stained -glass AviiidoAvs if our artistic 
poAvers did not fail us, or rather if they could ho 
turned into the rmht direction; if the ih'signers 
could uudei-staiul that they shouhl not attempt to 
design i>ictures hut rather pieces of oriinuieiital 
glazing A\hich, Avhile decorating the huildiu;^s of 
Avhich they formed a ])ai t, should also tell stories in 
a siuqde straightforAvard iiianner. 

Tliis they liavc in a great measure learned to 
uuderslaml, and the public also are hcgiuuing to 
see that the picture-Avindow of the semi-enamel 
style (ns renresonted chiefly by the elahornte 
futilities produced by the Munich mamifaetories) 
cannot form, as a AA indow should ilo, a part of the 
architecture of the building, (hi the other hand, 
there has been ( unaA'oidahly doubtless) too much 
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mere copyin" of medieval designs ; it lias been 
hirgoUen that tlie naiveties of drawing of an early 
stage of art which are interesting when genuine 
aiul obviously belonging to their own period, be- 
come ridiculous when imitated in an epoch which 
demands at leiist pl.ausihility of drawing from its 
artists. Ihit that very demand for plausibility and 
the ease of its attaimnent form another snare for 
tile staineil-glass designer, whose designs, thoimh 
made witli a knowledge of the requirements of tlie 
art. and though not actually imitative of medieval 
work, are tini often vacant and feelingless, mere 
characterless diagrams, rather than the expression 
t>f thought ami emotion, as the work of the mhldle 
ages always was in spite of any rudeness of drawing 
or sliortco'ining in knowledge. " 

One drawback to the eiVectivene.ss of paiiite«l 
windows comes from the too common absence of 
any general ]»lan for the glazing of the building. 
The donors of windows are allowed to insert what- 
ever may please their individual tastes without 
regard to the rest of the glazing or the architectural 
requirements of the building ; so that even where 
the window is good in itself, it fails in etlect of 
ilecoration, and injures, or is injured, by its neigh- 
Uuivs. The custodians of buildings before, they 
allow any window to he put np should have some 
goinl plan of glazing schemed out omhracing a 
system of suhj<?cts, an architectural arrangement, 
and a •icheme of proportion of colour, and this plan 
should he earefully adhered to. Thus, one window 
would help the other, and even inferiority of design 
in one or two of the windows would he lt*ss noticed 
when the whole eflecd was pleasing. The gain of 
.such a careful arrangement is sulliciently obvious 
in cases where the ancient glazing of «a church is 
left intact ; as, fur instance, in the beautiful church 
of St (’rbain at Troyes, a work of the end of the 
13th century, and whose glazing is juniiaps the 
most >ati‘«facl<My examide of glassq)ainliiig. 

The worth of stained glass must mainly depend 
on tlie genuineness and spontaneity of the archi* 
tectuie it decorates : if that architecture is less 
than good, the stained-glass windows in it l)ecoim 
a mere congeries of designs without unity of pur- 
p»j^e, <*ven tliough <?acli one may 1 m» good in itself. 

Sec work3 by Winston (IS 17 iiiid iSOo), Warrington 
(IHIS), F. Miller ( 1.SS5), and especially Westlake, A 
Hiitorn of hrxiijn in Paintf'd filasfi (4 vols. 1879-05). 

GlasS-OrallS ( Plttillosomn ), the larval forms of 
roek luhster-., iVc. ( Paliniiridje), formerly regarded 
as adult's, and made into a genus or family. The 
body of two transpan-nt leaf like discos; 

thcic an* beautiful eyes on hmg stalks. 

Crluss<% Hannah, was the author of the famous 
Art of ('ttuhrff (1747): as also rif The tUnn pleat 
Confu'tiinirr { 177b), ami of Thr SerranPs IHrerforij 
(177b). 'rin* proverb ‘ catch your hare * (lues 
not ex[)re'ssly oernr in her 

Glass-lioiises. See I’l.ANT-llor.SES. 

Glass! ( prcqjorly dhislfr.s)^ a religions body 
popularly s«i named from .John (iljis (1095 1773), 
some time pari'*h minister at 9'ealing, near Dundee. 
In 1730, alter three years of inquiry, (ilas was 
deposed by the (ieneral Assemblv of the Kirk <»f 
Scotlaml for opinions set forth in V’/tc Trstimomj of 
the Kinrj of Marlifrx roiaeriTnaj His Kinfploni 
(.loliri, xviii. 30, 37), that Xali^mal Hhurch estah- 
li'liments are nnscri])tiiral and anti Christian in 
doctrine and persecuting in spirit, and that a con- 
gregation of helievers in church order (i.n. with 
bislioiis or elders, and deacons) is subject to no 
Jill i- diction under heaven. (Jlas and those who 
mliieied to liim formed a corign*galion, and other 
churches were formed in Scotlaml, Knglaiid, and 
America, tint of Scotlaml the l^r^^thren were called 
Sa tale mania HJit fr^mi Kobert Sainlemaii (1718-71), 
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Bon-in-law to Gins, who helped in the work, and 
dietl at Danbury in Connecticut. The doctrines 
profe.ssed are taken literally from Scrijitiire. Sal- 
vation through grace and by the work linished by 
our Lord uj)on the (h’osa, the helplessness of Binful 
men to aid in their own salvation, and the necessity 
for works as evidences of living faith sum up their 
doctrine. They consider the celebration of the 
Lord s Supper as the chief purpose of the Sabbath 
assembly, all else being suWdinate to this. The 
Ijord’s Prayer is used to begin and end the service, 
prayei-s in which the brethren take part in turn, 
praise in which the Psalms alone are used ami the 
stated r(?ading of the whole Scripture, form parts of 
the service, exhortation by the elders following. 
Before the ordinc*ince the ‘fellowship* is observed, 
this being a collection for the necessities of poor 
memhor.s. Bishops of elders arc cho.sen by the 
marks given in I Tim. iii. 1-7, iSrc., and a plurality 
of elders is required for the ordinance ami for acts 
of discipline. Deacons and deaconesses have care 
of the poor and of all secular affairs of the churcli. 
All services to the church are given free as from 
love to the truth. Love feasts are held at mid-«lay 
on Sabbath, at which all memhers not necessarily 
absent atteml. The hiy^>tism of memhers and their 
children is practised. The law of discipline (Matt, 
xviii. 15-17) is strictly observed as a means of ]>re- 
serving peace and unity in the church, while eat ing 
of blood, the use of oaths as between brethren. Hie 
nse of the lot for frivolous puqioses, and the covetous 
accnmnlalion of riches are forbidden. The kiss of 
charity ami services of kindness are enjoineil. The 
hrethren take no part in worshi)) with any not 
accepting those scrijitural 
doct rines. 

Glji.ss Paper or 

€lot1l« for polishing 
woodwork, is made by 
* sjirinkling ])Owdered ghuss 
I over pajier or calico still 
! wet with a coat of thin 
glue. 

Glass-rope Sponge 

{Uyalonrma)^ a .lapanese 
ilinty sponge (one of the 
Hexactinellida), the hoily 
of \\liich is anchored in 
’ tlie mud nr ooze by a 
pirally twisteil wisp or 
ro|»e of siliceous thn'ads. 

The latter, stripped of the 
sponge and manipulated 
by the .Japanese divers, is 
a eoiiimon curiosity. See 
Si»oN(Ji«:s. 

Glass-siiak«^ ( Oph i 

sattris rnitralis). a limb- 
less seri>ent-like lizard 
(belonging to the short 
toiigiied seetioii) common 
in North Ameri<*a from 
V^irginia to Florida. It 
is about 3 feet long, ami 
varies greatly in eolour. 

The joiiiis of the tail 
break off readily on irrita 
tiori, hut are soon repn»- 
diieed. 'I’lie glass-siiakc 
fei'ils on worms, insects, 
mice, iVe. , (‘hoosi's dry 
regions, ami sjiemis mueli 
of its time in holes iiiider- 
gmund. Only tlie alsive 
species is known, hut a 
elosely-allied gemus ( Pseudo]>us) occurs in southern 
Phirope ami Assam. 



Ilyuloneiiia. 
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.GLAUBER 
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Glasswort {Salicomia)^ a j,^oniis of Cheno- 

1 >0(iiacei» of which one species {S, fierbacen), a leaf- 
ess nlant with jointed steiiiH, is common in salt- 
marsiics in Britain. Tt makes a pickle or 
antiscorbutic salad. Several Miecies ^;row abun- 
dantly on the shores of the Mediterranean, an<l, 
as they contain a lar^je cpiantity of soda, wens 
formerly of importance in making barilfa, along 
with the species of Saltwort (ti-v.). 

Gllistonbury^ an ancient municipal borough of 
Somersetshire, lies, engirt by the river Bruc, amid 
orchards and level pastures— once fen-land— at the 
foot of the conical tower- crowned Tor (500 feet), 6 
miles by rail SSW. of Wells, and 36 S. of Bristol. 
The Celtic Yni/svitnn, the Avalon of Arthurian 
legem I, and the GUvstin(jalntrh or (Ihes tings’ 
borough of the West Saxons, it w.as hither, says 
W'illiam of Malmesbury, that Joseph of Arimathea 
came bearin*; the Holy Crail, here thiit he founded 
the first (^hristi«an church in Britain. On Weary- 
all Hill he planted his pilgrim’s stall*; it took root, 
ami grew into the Holy Thorn, which blossome*! 
miraculously every Old Christiiias-eve until it was 
cut down by a I'uritan. [Crafts from it llourisb 
still ; om^ at Sutton Boyntz, neiar Wtiymoutb, tliily 
blossonuMl on the night of the 5th January 1884 ill 
presence of 2.10 peixons. Tt is the Cratevga^ jnurmx 
of bot.anists. J (’ertain at least it is tliat, unlike 
(Canterbury or York or London, Mjlastonbiiry was 
the one church of the first rank in Kngland which 
stootl as a memorial of British days, the only one 
whhdi had livc<l unscathed through the storm of 
English con r| nest.’ For the wattled basilica, which 
<*ontained the grave of a St Patrick and of Oildas, 
was in 630 encased by Paulinus of York in boards 
and lead; and to the east of it in 710 King fne 
roared the great church of SS. IVter ami Paul. 



The Abbot’s Kitdu'ii, (Jlastoiilmry. 


This, spoile<l by tin* Danes, was the abbey re- 
founded by St Dunstan (q.v.) about 046, and 
l)ecame the sepulchre of Kings Edmund, Edgar, 
and Ednmnd Ironside, if not indeed of Dunstan 
himself, of Joseph of Arimathea, *)r of Arthur ami 
(Juinevere. It ha<l just been rebuilt when in 1184 
tlio whole ]>ile was consumed by lire ; and the 
splomlitl minster, 528 feet long, then undertaken 
by ilenry II., was not dedicatetl till 1303. In 15,30 


Uichard Whiting, the last of its mitred abbots, was 
hanged on the 'ror by Henry VIII. ; and the ruins 
of this great Benedictine house, which had covered 
60 attres, are now comparatively scanty, having 
long been the quarry of tlie district. Yet still oh 
the site of the ‘ Vetusta Ecclesia ’ stamls the roof- 
lass chapel of Oiir Lady or St Joseph, a line 
example of Transition Norman, with its 15th- 
century crypt; still there is the massive stone 
AbboPs Kitchen (14tb century), 3.3A feet square, 
and 72 high, with its four huge fireplaces and 
pyramidal roof. Apart from its abbey and its 
two jiarish churches, one of which has a noble 
tower 140 feet high, Cllastonbury is a quaint, old- 
world place, a very store of domestic antiquities, 
with tne 15th-century Pilgrims’ Inn (now the 
‘CJeorge’), the Tribunal, and the Abbot’s Barn. 
Sharjdiam, 2 miles south-west, was Fielding’s 
birthplace. Sheepskin.s, mats, rugs, gloves, and 
pottery are manufactured. Pop. (1851) ,3.325; 
(1901) 4016. A lake-dwelling was uncovered here 
in 1895. See Grail, Arthur ; the Bev. K. Willis’s 
Architcrtnral History of Glastonbury A%ey (1866) ; 
Freeman’s English Towns and Districts (1883); 
Gasquet, The Last Abbot of G last onhnry (1895). 

Glatiigiiy, Alfred, a 15th-century French 
strolling- player, who died young, having written 
poems somewhat like those of Villon. 

lirlatz (Czech Kladsl'o)^ a manufacturing town 
of I Russian Silesia, situated betwium two fortiiied 
hills, on the Neisse, 58 miles by rail SSW. of 
Breslau. Pop. ( 1875 ) 12,553 ; ( 1 9(K) ) 14,900. During 
the Thirty Vicars’ and the Seven Years’ Wars Glatz 
was frequently taken. 

Glauber^ Johann KmoLrii, a German al- 
cbcmiist ami jihysivian, >vas born at Karlstadt, in 
Fr.anconia, in 1603 or 1604, and died at Amsterdam 
ill 1668. Nb) details regarding his life are known, 
except that he resid(?d at Vienna, Salzburg, Frank- 
fort on-the-Main, and Cologne, from whence in 
1648 he removed probcably to Amsterdam. Al- 
though a believer in the philosopher’s stone and 
ill the elixir vitie, he contributed very mate- 
rially to the progress of cheniistrv. In 1648 he 
discovered hydrochloric aciil whilst exjierinient- 
ing with oil "of vitriol and common .salt ; he was 
probably the lirst to procure nitric acid ; and his 
name has lieen transmitted in Glauber’s Salt, 
which he likewise «liscovere<l. His treatises were 
publisheil at Amstmdaiii in 7 vols., 1661 ; and an 
English tran.'^lation was printetl by Packe at London 
in 1689. 

(iLAriiKR’s Salt is the popular name of (he 
neutral sulphate of soda whose chemical composition 
is reiuesented by the formula Na^SO^ -f lOlloG. 
It occurs in long four-sided translucent prisms, 
terminated by tlihedral summits, and containing 
ten atoms of ’watt*r. On exposure to the air, the 
cry.stals lose all their water, ami become resol veil 
into a white ]>owder. When heated they remlily 
melt in their water of crystal li.sation ; and, if the 
he;it is sulliciently continued, the whole of the 
w.ater is expelled, and the anhydrous salt remains. 
Glauliers .salt has a cooling, bitter, and s,Tltish 
taste ; it is readily soluble in water ; its solubility 
(in the ordinary crystalline form) increasing up 
to 92’, when it apjiears t-o und(*rgo a molecular 
change, and to be converted into the .anhydrous 
.salt, which at this temperature is less soluble than 
the hydrated comnound, and sej>arates in minute 
crystals. Glaubers salt is a constituent of many 
mineral waters (as at Garlsbail and Cheltenhaiu ), 
and is fouinl also as an etlloresceuce about saline 
lakes in .some oart.s of the I'liitetl States; and it 
occurs in small quantity in the blood and other 
animal iluitls. 

’riie anhydrous salt is ]>repared in enormous 
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cniaiitilv from common .salt and oil of vitriol, with 
tW view of bciiii^^ afterwards converted into car- 
bonate of .soda (^-ee SoUA ). For medical use a 
jmrer f«»rm is rei|nired. Tlie .salt which reiiiain.s 
after the distillati«>n of hydrochloric acid -this salt 
bein*; .sulphate of soda contaniinatcMl witli free 
sulphiirii; acid— is ilissolvotl in water, to which is 
luhletl nowdered white marble (carbonate of lime), 
to nciitriilisc the free acid, and to precipitate it a.s 
an insoluble siil]>bate ; the solution is boiled down 
till a pellicle appears, Ls strained, and set aside to 
crystal li*ic. 

\t is use<l as a common puri^ative, and is 
e^pecially applicable in fevers and intlammatory 
allections, when it is necessary to evacuate the 
lK)wels without increasing' or e.\citin;r febrile tlis- 
turbanee. The usual doi-e is from half an ounce 
to an ounce; but it it is ]>revbmsly dried, so as 
t<» expel ibe water of crystallisation, it becomes 
doubly ellicient as a i»ur*'alive. It is now much 
less fre(pienily used in domestic medicine than 
formerly, bavin;' ;;iven ]ilace to milder aperients. 

Cilaiicliail« tbc second in rank of the manu- 
faeturiii;^ towns of tlie kiii^'doni of Saxonv, is 
iuel\ire.s>piely situated on the ri.ulit bank of tbe 
Mulde, *J0 miles ^V. of ('lieninit/ by rail. The 
town is the centre of the woollen-wtsavin;' in- 
dustry, woollen p»04ls to the value of 
bein;' exi»orted annually. Tiiere are al.so dye- 
works, print works, iron-foiimlries, and carpet, 
paper, and maeldne faetories. INip. ( Ls.'U) 021)2 ; 

( 1 l)r)0 ) 2.5,. ■>00. See Ec kard I , C/i ro)i ih mu U I a u- 
rhati (tilau. ISSU SI). 

liilailCHl'llia ( Gr. ‘sea-oreen,'on account 

of a ;^r»'t?ni^li colour .soiiietinics .•xeeii in the ]mpil), 
a di«.ea.se of the Eye (q.v. ). 

lilaiiniSf the name of several li^'iires in (heek 
niytliolo;:y. ( I ) Son of Hij>i>oluclius and ^rrandson 
of IJelleiopbontes, ctminiander of tin? Lyeians in j 
the Trojan war, slain by Ajax. He was eoiinecte<l 
with Dioinodes by ties of lio.sjutalily, and when 
they met in battle they forbore to li^^bt with one 
another, exelian;.'in;' arms iii.'^tea<l. — (2; Son of 
Miiu»> of (.’retr* and Fasipliae, siiiolln*red when a boy 
by tailing' into a ca.-'k of honey. Tlic .'.ootli-.ayer, 
I*olyiilu.s of Arpjos, unable* to brin;; him back to 
life, was buried with biiii, but saved by a serpent 
which revealed a herb efrective for tin? purjjose. 

{']} A lisheriiian of Aiitliedon in IVeotia, who 
became a sea-;ro(l by eating; j)arl of a b<*rb wbirli 
t.’roMos ]ia<l sown. Every year be visited all lb#* 
coast.'^ of (Ireece, atteuidcA liy a train of inarine 
mn-j.-ter^, and f'iviri;^ forth ciracles to which it 
beliine*! lir-liernieii and niariners espf'cjally to 
atlentl. 

l«lail€*llS« a ;.'e!ius of niulibraricli fiastero|>od.s, 
inbtabitin;,' the warmer part^ of tlie Atlantic ami 
I’acilie oceans. The 
^*^ 1 . j/y body is Ion;.', slender, 

^ n o»*la1 inous, furnished 

with three ]»airs of 
lateral out^'rowths with 
numerous line ]>roeesse.s. 
'I'iie mouth lias the 
Usual liorny jaws, 
adapted for i>reyiii;' 
on other small marine 
animals; the antenna* 
or ‘ lioi'Ms ’ are ineon- 
sjiiciious. These small 
Olaiicus atlanticus. moll uses -about an 

inch and tbree-(|uarters 
ftf a him? colour, ami e\f iciuely <h*licate ariil 
beautiful, lloat inertly w ith iire;rular movements of 
their sb*nder appenda;;;**'* on the .‘surface of tbe 
water. For the nature of the out;'row'th.s, ^e., see 
NL'DIUlt.V.NCllS. 



Si a Milkwort 





CilailXd ft gcnu.s of rriniula(?wc, w'ithout corolla. 
a, maritiuuty sometimes called 
Sea JMilkwort and Blaek Salt- 
wtirt, is common on iiinddy .soils 
alon;' sca-coa.st.s of northern 
Europe. It wa.s formerly used 
ill soda making'. It is reailily 
eat(?ii by cattle, and is said to 
enhance tin* yield of milk from 
its suceuleiit leaves. It is also 
pickled. 

Cllaz€\ See Pottery. 

In eonformity 
with the ]M)sitive eoiuiiiiiiid con 
taiiicd in the Mosaic law to leave 
the <'leaiiin;'s of the liarvest to 
the poor and to the straii^^er 
(Lev. xix. !) and xxiii. 22), 
there lias been almost evei \ - 
wliero a )»opiilar feeling' to the 
effect that tbe farmer was not 
entilleil to ]>rcvent the jioor 
from ;;:atlienii;' what tin* reaper 
bad left beliiml. In Eii;'laiid the 
custom of ;;lcainii{^ bad very 
nearly passed into a le;^al n;>b(, 
for ill nil extra judicial dictniii 
of I^urd Hale it is said tluit those {(Uuux maritinia). 
who enter a liebl bn* this pur- 
pose are not ;;uilty of trespass, and Hlaekstone 
seems disposed to atlopt Ins ojn'iiion ; but the 
Foiirt of ('oiiinion Fleas lias since deeideil that the 
public cannot cbiiiii the privile;;»* as a ri;.'!!!. The 
cii.stoiii still exists in En^ilaiid, lIiou;'li it is 
often rest lifted to tbe w ives and cliihln*n of the 
liarvesier.s. In Seotlaml the law* lias ileeblod that 
the j)oor j»o.ssi‘>s no ri^'lit to ^'leaii, and that tli 
fanner may exclude tliciii from liis lields. 

Adserlptl (l.at., ‘attached to tbe 
.soil’) from the 4tli century onwards wen? in tbe 
lioman empire llie cultivators of tin? soil, w*bo, 
lliou;jili ]>eisoiially free, were inseparably attached 
to the land they cultivated. They ]»ai<l a iixed 
rent in kind ^o tlie ow ner of tbe domain, and, when 
be retained any land in liis own liamls, tiM?y W(?re 
;^ciieially under tin* obli^'atioii to render him free 
a det<*rniimite amount of labour to till it. If the 
laml Aias -lold, lli(*y still remained attaelied to it. 
The Helots ( q. V. ) of Sparta were also tjhhtv (tihcn/ffi. 

(Eat. ‘a ebal or liiiiij> of earth’), 

tbe land belon^'in;^ to an eeclesiastieal benelice, or 
from which the revi*niies of tin* benefice arise. The 
assi;fniin*iit of ^'lebe-lamls wa.s formerly lic?ld to be of 
.such ab.soliite iie<*e.s.sily that witlioiit them no church 
could be re;'nlarly eoiiseerateil. ’J’lie fee-simjile of 
tin* ;'lebe is liebl by tin? law of Kn;^Iainl to bo in 
nhrt/fttirr -V\\u.i is to say, without an owner, in con- 
leiiiplalion of lew ; Init after induction tlie free- 
hold of the ;'lebe is in the ])arsoti, and lie possesses 
nnist of tbe ]M>w’ers of a ]»ro]>rieU r, with tbe 
exeejition of the ])ower of alienation. Tbe quantity 
of lainl to be a.ssi^Mie<l is not lix<*<l b> any f'eiieral 
rule of law*; and the ^'lebe larnls of the parochial 
cler^ry vjwy considenibly in extent. Frevions to 
tbe Iiefonnatii>n the (?ler^'v j»o.s,se.ss»Ml certain ])owpi*s 
of alienation at eoiiiiiion law ; and if a bishop with 
tin* a.sscnt of his e!ia]»ter, or an abbot with the 
assi-nt of his convent, or the like, alienated f»lehe- 
laiids, the de<*d W'onld not have been void, because 
tin* fce-siiin>le was in the liolder of tlie benefice f<»r 
tin* time bein;' ; but by 1 Eliz. cbaji. 19, and otfier 
statutes of the same rei;4Ti, all ^^raiits, feoffnieuts, 
eoiiveyaiices or other estates shall be utterly void 
and of none (*ffect, notwillistandin;' any consent or 
confirmation whatsoever. Sii)>si*rjnent statutes pre- 
.scribe ami re^'iilaU? the modes in which ^'lefie- lands 
may be dealt witli. Power lias been given to 
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excliango ^flebe hoiisoa and lands ; and by the Tithe 
Oommutaticm Act (183(5) the Tithe (Joinniissioncrs 
(since 1882 lamd Connnissioners ) were eiiiimwered 
to ascertain and deiiiie tlie houiidaries of tlie glebe- 
lands of any benchce, and also, with consent of the 
onl inary aiid patron, to exchange the glel Mi-lands for 
other lauds within the same or any adjoining parish, 
or otherwise conveniently situated. The subsequent 
Act 17 and 18 Viet. chap. 81 moreover ]irovides that 
the incumbent of any bcmeliee entitled to glebe 
shall, with such consents as are sp(*cilie<l in the act, 
be entitled to annex such glebe or other lands by 
dee<l to any church or cliaiM?! within the parish, 
district, or place wherein such «dclic or land is 
situate. Glebe lauds are exeiii]>t from tithe ; they 
are also excepted out of the acts which forbid the 
beneliced clergy to engage in agriculture and trade. 
If an incumbent dies after sowing his glelie-lainl 
his pei-sonal representative is entitled to the crop. 
The Glebe Lands Act (1888) provides facilities for 
the sale of glebe with the approval of the Laml 
Commissioners. See IMiillimore's Ecclcaitistical 
Law, 

(tlebc hi ScoilanfL — In Scotlainl, as in England, 
a glebe forms, as a general rule, a ]K)r(ion of every 
ectdesiastieal beuetice of the Established (liurch, 
and Is thus an addition to the stipend, and some- 
times a very important one. Ministers in royal 
burghs, however, cannot claim glebes, unless in 
cases where there is a lainlward district attached 
to the parish. Even then, if there are two ministers, 
only the lirst can claim a glebe. Where parishes are 
dis](»ined, or separat<Hl into two portions, more- 
over, it docs not necessarily follow that the portion 
erected into a new ])arish shall contain a glebe. 
Jly 5 Geo. IN’, chaj). 7‘2, provision is imule for j»ay- 
inent of eomiHMisation out of the imblic revenue, 
in lieu of manse ami glebe, to ministers whose 
stipends do not exceed If there are arable 

lamls, th(! glebe must not he less than four acres. 
If tliere is no arable land, the minister is entitled 
to sixteen no hois of grass adjacent to tlie church. 
A soum is as much Jis will pasture ten sheep or one 
cow, so that the actual extent varies with the rich- 
ness of tlie soil ami consequent (piality of the 
pasture. The ]»resbytery ])osses.ses the power of 
designing glebes, the heritor from whose property 
the glebe is designed having recouise against the 
other heritors of the jiarish. Hy loT'i, cha]». 48, it 
is enacted that the glebe shall not be alienated by 
the incumbent. As the act limits its ]irohibitioii 
to such alienation as may be detrimental to the 
successor of the incumbimt, it has been doubted 
whether the latter might not feu. The court, 
howevtM*, has been very unwilling to sanction this 
proceeding. NV’hen the church is chang(?d, or traiis- 
jiorted, as it is called, to a new .site, the court will 
authorise the sale or excambion of the glebe, but 
such cxcambions must be sanctioneil by the 
presbytery. Where minerals are bmiid on the 
glebe, they are worked umler the superintendence 
of the heritors and presbytery for the behoof of the 
incumbent. Trees growing on the glebe are 
thought to belong to him. Glebe-lands are usually 
tcinil - f ree. Sec Tki N i )S. 

Crlce* a species of vocal composition [)eculiar to 
Knglami, for three or more voices, and in one or 
more movements, generally unaccompanied and 
sung by male voices, though tlie.se conditions are 
not obligatory. It is distinguishe<l from the 
madrigal by its nuMlern tonality, larger number of 
musical motives, and a less extensive development 
of them ; and in being written for single voices to 
each part. This last iioint, however, is now fre- 
cpientlv disreganled. Its independent part-writing 
also distiiiguishc.s it from the modern jiart-song, 
w'liieh is usually in simple harmony, but the name 
is often given to such — e.g. Sir 11. Jllshoji’s *Gleej4.* 


The glee nourished iliiring the later half of the 
18th century and the earlier jiart of the 10th. 
Samuel Webbe (1740 1814); is probably its greatest 
imuiter. Among Ids best-known glees are ‘ When 
Winds hreathe Soft' and ‘(ilorious Ai»olIo,' the 
latter of w'hitrh was always the first to )*« sung at 
the meetings of tlie now' "defunct Cilce Club (1783- 
1837). Utlier writers of tlic iirst rank are It. J. S. 
Stevens ( 1757 -1837 ), the coiiiposer of ‘Ye Sj»otted 
Snakes,’ ‘ 'I'he cloud-capt Towers,’ and ‘Erom 
Gberon in I'airyhiiHl ; ’ .lohii Wall Calleolt (17(56- 
1821 ), a most jnolilic composer, and author also of 
a well-know'ii Grammar of Music, of whose glees 
‘Tile Ked-cross Knight,’ ‘To all voii Ladies,’ and 
‘It was a Eriar of Grders Grev,"* may suttice os 
specimens ; Avith Avhom may Ijc mentioned the 
names of Horsley, SjioHortli, Vooke, I'axton, Att- 
wood, and lionl Aloiiiiiigtoii. See W. A. Jlarrett's 
KnijUsh Gla s and l*art-sontjs (1880). 

Gleet* See Goxouukka. 

Gleijr* GiioitciE ItoiiEUT, Avriter, born at Stir- 
ling, ‘20tli April 171M5, Avas tlie son of (j|^*oige Gleig, 
bishojMjf Ih'ociiin ( 1753-1840). lleentered tlieaniiy, 
and servcid in Sjiaiii ( 1813) and in America (1814). 
He subseipiently (1820) took order.s, and became 
inspector-general of military schools (181(5 57), 
aiul chaplain-general of the army (1S4G-75). 
He deserves iiieiitioii fis the author of the story 
The Snbttttfnt (182.’i), founded on incidents of the 
I\‘mn.suhir war. lie wrote several other novels, 
none eipial to the lirst, and several volumes of 
military histtny and biograidiy, as Cfnnjuu'ijns at 
lyashhtfjtfHi and A fir Orlrans (1847), Lives of 
Warren" Hastings (lS41), (’live (1848), ami Web 
liiigtoii (18(52), ScM, H(5 died Oth July 1888, near 
Winehlield, in Hampshire. 

Gleilll^ Johann NN’ilhklm Lcdwkj, (lerman 
poet, 1^)111 at Krnisleheii near llalber.sladt, 2d April 
1711), and died at Halherstadt on I8th Eehruary 
1803. llesides Avriting a good deal of modiu'ate 
]M)eti y, he Avon for himself the airectionate ai>pella- 
tive of ‘ Eather Gleim,’ on aeeount of the encourage- 
ment and assistance he lent to the lledgling poets 
ami poetasters of the day. J5nt his elVorts to 
encourage German literature, though sincere and 
Avell intent ioiied, Aven* often the reverse of judici- 
ous ami discriminating. His patriotic Liedvr fines 
J*irHssisrhfn GirnafiicrSy by tbeir genuineness of 
feeling ami force of exju’ession, do rise above the 
geiienil level of his other productions — odes in 
imitation of Horace and Anaereon, rhymed fables 
ami roinanees, and songs. His collected Avorks 
appe»ared at llalberstadt in 7 vols. in 1811 -13, Avith 
a supplemeiilary volume in 1841 (Leip.). See 
Ki'ute, Gif.hns Lfbni (1811). 

a town of Eriissian Silesia, pleasantly 
situated on a small alHiieiit of the Oder, 40 miles 
SE. of Oj>peln, contains iron and other metal 
foundries, machine, glass, and iron Avorks, Sic. 
Top. ( 1895) 24,980 ; ( 1900 ) 52,302. 

GIt'liallllOlld* a romantic valley of I'erthshire, 
in Scotland, much visited for its scenery, and for 
O'-sian’s grave — the subject of WonlsAvortirs verses 
on the ‘Narrow Glen.’ It is the seat, 12 miles 
AVNNV. of IVrtli, of Trinity (V)llege, ( Jleiialmon'd 
(1817; new' buildings, 1891-94), a juiblic school, 
Avliose buildings have been to some extent repro- 
duced in those of Trinity Gollege, Hartford, U.S. 

GlcilOOCf a valley of iiortlierii Argyllshire, 
de.sccnding 7.1 miles Avest-bv-nortliAvard from a ‘ eol,’ 
ion feet high, to salt-Avater Loch Leven, 2 miles 
ENK. of Ihillaehulish. It is traversed bv the Goe 
(or Cona of Ossian); find it is llankctl by conical 
inouiitains, the Eap of (lleiicoe (‘213U feet ) the most 
prominent , lleiiveedaii (37(5(5) the loftiest. Of 
many de.soriptioiis of GleiKM>e the best are by 
lIoiHdliy WordsAvorlh (1801); by Macaulay (1849), 
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who saw it both in rain and in sunshine, and calls 
it ‘the verv vallcv of the shadow of death;* and 
this hv (Miiirlcs Itickens (1S41) : ‘Glencoe itself is 
perfectly Urrihlv, The pivss is an awful place. It 
IS shut in on eacli side hy enormous rooks, from 
which i^rciit torrents come rushing' tlown in all 
direct ioiH. In amon^fst tliese rocks, on one side 
of the pass (the left as we came from Kingshouse), 
there are scores of glens high up, which form such 
haunts as you niiglit imagine wandering in in the 
very heiglit and madness of a fever. They will 
live in my <lreams for years.* 

In IGlll the Edinlmrgh authorities issued a 
proclamation exhorting the clans to submit to 
\\illiam and Mary, and otlering ]>ardon to all 
who bebwe 31 st December would swear to live 
]>eaceably iimler the government. All the chiefs 
siihiiiittetl except M'lan, the head of the Mac- 
donalds of Glencoe, wln>se subiyission was <lelayed 
by unforestvii causes till 6th January 109*2. The 
magistrate before whom he took tlie oatli of allegi- 
ance transmitted a eertilicate t«> the (Council at Edin- 
burgh, expl.iining the circinnstances of the case. 
However, on 10th January, King William sigmxl 
an onlcr, ending : ‘If M‘Ean of (ilencoe ainl that 
trybe can be well separated from the rest, it will 
be a i»roper vindication of the public justice to 
extirpate that sect of thieves.’ So on 1st February 
1*29 soMiers — ('ampbells mostly, and commanded 
by (.*a]>tain Cfiniphtdl of Glenlyon — marched to 
(denciK*, and, telling the natives that they came 
as friencis, and merely wanted quartei'J*, for twelve 
days lived in the glen, (llenlyon, while visiting 
<biily Jit the chief's lumse, employctl himself in 
observing «*very pass hy wliieli escape? was possible, 
ami reporte*! the result of his observations to 
I.ieutenaiit-Golonel Hamilton, wlio was approacli- 
iiig from Fort -William with 499 more troop.s. Tlie 
13th wa- fixed for the massacre, and on tlie night 
of the l*2th (ilenlyon was sujiping and playing at 
canls with tlnin* whom he jairposed to butcher. 
At live ill the morning the munleroiis work began, 
and day broke tui thirty-eight corpses, including 
lhoM3 of at least one 'woman, an (dd man of 
‘'CVrnty, and a boy of four. I»ut, Hamilton not 
having c()me up in time, the passes w<.'re open, 
and -time loO men, and probably as many w<imen, 
e.-caped in many i-a-'cs only to perish from cold 
and hunger among the nhow in the high mountaiii- 
gorgr's. 'riie huts were lin'd, and then the trof>p.s 
man-lied a^vay, taking with them a thousand head 
ui e;ttlle ;ind she»*p and lior-es. 

The prinn* movers of this deed of infamy were a 
I.ov l.Miid statesman and a Highland chief, Sir John 
Dalr.mple, Master (and afterwards Viscount and 
lirst Earl) cif Stair, ami John ('amphell, Earl <>f 
Hreadalliane. 'I’lie <ine was actuated by chagrin 
at the fjiiliire of his scheme for pacifying the High- 
lands, the other by per>onal animosity. .As for 
King \\'illiam, Maeaulay jdeads that M'fan’.s sub- 
mission had bei-n kept fn»m him, that he knew' tin? 
MacdonahU only as ihieves and rebels, and that 
by ‘extirpation * he cerleinly never meant them to 
be inunlerrMl in their -.ieep. Anyhow, a royal eoiii- 
mission < I'Jil.i) found lb;i,t hi“> in.-triietions ‘oll’ered 
no warrant for the me;i.-.nre ; ' and there the aflair 
ended. In USSt a monument was erected to mark 
the sfMUie of the massai-n*. See* the histories of 
Mneaiilav and Hill lJurton, and I’aget's Ptimdoxv.s 
inifl /b/.:.i:Aw(lS74 ). 

IjI I cfirorsi*. See i *J-J MCI I K. 

Glnicroo* an Aigyllsldre ;dcn descending 4| 
mile- south eastward to l^oeli Long, miles SW\ 
of Arrochar. At its head is a stone scat inscribed 
‘ IkC't ami he thankful.’ 

a valley in Wieklow* county, 15 
miles SW. of llray, with fine scenery and remark- 


able ruins. It became a seat of religion witli St 
Kevin in the 6tli ccntiii’Y ; and some of the ruined 
‘seven churclies,’ as well as the round to>vcr(110 
feet high), may date from tlie 7th century. 

lalentlower, or Glendwr, Owen, a Welsh 
chief who headed the .struggle of the Welsh for 
the recovery of their imlependenco in the reign of 
Henry IV. of England, was descended from Lle- 
welyn, the last Frince of Wales, and was born 
in Montgomervsbire about 1354. lie w*ns made 
e.s(|uire of the "iiody to Richard II., and remained 
with him until liis deposition by Henry IV. in 
1399, after wliich be retired into private life. 
Shortly after the accession of tlie ne\v king part 
of Glendower’s lamls were seized by bis neighbour, 
Lord Grey of Kiitliiii. Thereupon the Welshman, 
being unable to obtain redress from the English 
king, took up arms in his own cause, and in 1400 
seized the estates of Lord tlrev. The king ordered 
his subjugation, and granted his estate.s to his 
brother, the Earl of Somerset. Then for two years 
Glemlower carried on a guerilla warfare against the 
Eiiglisii marchers, hacked up at times by the forces 
of Henry himself. Tn 149*2 lie drew Lord Grey into 
an amlnish, and took him prisoner. Tn this .same 
year Sir Fltlmiind Mortimer w'as also captured by 
Gleiidower in a battle in w hich 1109 of Mortimer’s 
followers were left dead upon the lield. Roth Grey 
and Mortimer married uaughters of the Welsli 
cliieftain (now' formally proclaimed Prince of 
Wales), and with him roriiied the coalition with 
Harry Percy (Hotsiuir) against Henry of England. 
That c.i»alitioii ended in the battle of Shrew'shury. 
in July 14(^3, in which the English king gained 
a decisive victory, Hotspur being amongst the 
slain. Next year Glemlow'er made a treaty with 
Gharles VI. of France, who in 1405 sent a force to 
Wales to act against the English. Meantime, 
Glendow'cr had been twice .severely defeated hy 
IViiioe Henry (V.) of England. Tlie Welsh prince 
nevertheless kejit up ca desultory warfare during 
the remaining years of liis life. He never submitted 
to English rule, and is Ijelieved to have dietl peace- 
fully in Monnioiitlishire after 1416. The popular 
idea of him is ]»vesented in Shakespeare’s /vV/ir^ 
Ifeanf 1 V. See the works cite<l at Henrv IV. 

is a sliallow' river of Australia, vising 
in the N’ictorian Grani])ians, :ind entering the 
Southern Gccjin at the boundary hetw’eeii South 
Auslialia and V^ictoria, after a course of 281 miles. 

GleilHgf* (HtANT ((’IIARI.KS). 

Glcilfiimaih a Highland glen in Invcrncs.s- 
.sliire, 18 miles W. of Fort- William. Here, on lOMi 
August 1745, the clans gathered under Priiiec 
(’harles Edwartl’s banner, and here in 1815 was 
erected to his memory a tower bearing an in- 
scription in (iaeli^*, Latin, ami English. 

Gl€‘imarifr9 village f)f Gonritv Cork, at the 
bead of the islaiid-ilotled (llengariir Harbour, an 
inlet of Rantry Ray, and at the foot o.' a rAountaiii 
glen, mueh freiiuented hy tourists. 

Glf^llffariiork* an Ayrshire village, with iron- 
works, 34 miles NNE. of Dairy. Pop. *2090. 

Gl€*llg;arry9 a Highland glen in west Inverness- 
’1 shin», through whieh the Garry winds 19 miles 

stw'anl, fniiii Loeh ijuoieh to I^oeh Gich, K miles 
SW. <»f Fort Augustus. It was the home of the 
Maedoiinells from the beginning of the lOih eentiiry. 
The last chief, who died in IS*28, is considered to 
have been the prolotyi>e of Fergus MacTvor in 
IVftnrlrtf. TlH*re is another Glengarry, in the 
north-west of I’eil hshire, traverse<l i»y the Highland 
Railway. Its Garry River falls into the Tumiiiel. 
— For the Glengarry Cap, see Ron NET. 

Glenlivc'G the vallev in Rantl’sliire of Livet 
Water, whi<'h runs 14 miles north-w’estward till, at 
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a point 5 iniloH S. of Balliiidalloch station, it falls 
after a total descent of 1600 feet into the Aven, 
itself an ailluent of the Spey. Its population still 
is largcdy Catholic. Since 1824 its 200 whisky 
liothies have given place to one celebrated distillery. 
In the battle of (flenlivet or Alltacoilcachan (4th 
October 1694) 10,000 Protestants under tlui Earl of 
Argyll were routcul by the Catholic insurgents 
under the Earl of Iluntly. 

Cilenmore. See Calkdoni an Canal; Giikat 
JiUITAIN, p. 373. 

Gh^liroy* the valley of a stream in Lochaber, 
Inverness, flowing 15 miles to tbe Spean at Inver- 
roy, opposite the eastern spur of Ben Nevis. The 
steep narrow valley tlirougli which the Roy runs 
is remarkable for having its slopes indented with 
three shelves, which are everywhere perfectly hori- 
/.ontal and parallel to each other, in each case the 
line on the one side of tbe glen corresponding 
exactly in elevation to that on the other. The 
granitic and metaniorphic rocks, of which the 
mountains are composed, tare covere<l with a 
greater or less thickness of angular fragimnits and 
earth, and an exaniinalion of tbe shelves .shows 
that they are worn ont of this soft tilbivial coating. 
They almost invariably form a gentle slope from 
the hillside, and are from 3 to 30 feet wdde. The 
protrusion of the rocky body of tlu^ mountain, and 
the furrows of mountain torrents, break their con* 
tinuity, but with these exceptions one or more of 
them may be trnced along tlu! whole valh.\v. The 
highest, which is 11.39.^ feet above* the .s<»a-level, is 
iMisily followed from the wat(*rshed between the 
Roy and the Spey (which is at the same (‘levation) 
along both siiles of the valley, as far ilowm iis the. 
point at whicli tlie valley narrows alM)ve Cleii 
(llastcr. The second shelf is SO feet lower, runs 
]>arallel w'ith the lirst all round the lieiwl of the 
valley, and is continued farther down until it 
inclmles <ilen (Master. The third line is 212 feet 
haver than the second ; it may be traced along 
l)otli sides of Clcnroy, ami round the mouth of the 
glen into the valley* of the Spean, whose .sides, at 
tlie same elevation of 847 feet, are marked from 
within 3 miles of the river Lochy U]i nearly »\,s 
far as Loch l^aggaii. Many attt'iiipts have bi'eii 
made to explain the origin of these reniarkahle 
shelves. Tlieir forming somewhat level roatls 
around the valley originated the ])Opular notion 
that they w’en* made for tlie eonvtmiem^e of the 
heroes whose exploits are sung by Ossiaii. l*lay- 
fair, ill 1816, suppo.seil they were a(|iieducts for 
artiticdal irrigation. Maeciilloch believed them to 
be tbe sbore-lines of fresh water lakes, which 
gradually washed away their barriers, remaining 
for a longer space at tbe height of tbe various 
shelves. This vknv may now be regarded jw 
aceejiteil, w’itli tbe ailditional suggestion of Agassiz 
that tbe barrier or dam keej dug back tbe water wius 
Wined pf glacier ice, tlie Jake having low’oreil in 
level as the barrier gradually luelteil away. See 
Robert C3iambers’s Anc/ntit Srn Jfftn/ins (1849); 
Tyndall, in tbe J*o/)Hlftr Srirncc Iirvictr (1876); 
Maefad/ean's Parallel Jloads of ftfearoa (1883); 
and A. (ieikies Secnerff of Scotland (2d eJ. 1887). 

Glen’s Fa11s« a post- village of New' York, on 
the Hudson, 60 miles by rail N. of Albany, with 
sawmills ami maebine-sbops, and a (piarry of Idaek 
marble. Tbe river, wbieli is crossed by a bridge, 
bore falls about 50 feet, ami is very jiieturesque. 
Pop. (1900) 12,613; South (Men’s Falls, 2025. 

Gl('n.sllf<^l 9 a IJighland valley' of Rass shire, 
58 miles SW. of Inverness. Here, on 11th June 
1719, 1500 .Jacobites and 274 Spaniards encountered 
1600 llano verians. The fight was indecisive, but 
next day tbe Jligblamlers dispensed, and the 
Spaniards had to surrender. Never since then, 
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except for the bloodless French lauding in Pem- 
brokeshire ( 1 797 ), has a foreign force set foot upon 
British soil. 

Glentilty in north Pertlishiie, the deep narrow 
glen of the Iroutful, impetuous Tilt, which issues 
from Loch Tilt (3 by 2 furlongs; 1650 feet), and i-uiis 
16 miles soiith-westw'ard, receiving the larger Tarf 
Water and Ftiiider Burn, until at Blair- Athole it 
falls into the Garry. It is traversed by the footpath 
from Blair- A thole to Braemar. Huge Bcnglo(3671 
feet) Hanks its left side Glentilt is classic ground 
to the geologist, as having furnished evidence for 
the Huttonian or denudation thcoiy. A famous 
hunting-ground, too, it has memories of .James V., 
Mar.v, and X'ictoria; nor is its right-of-way case 
( 1845) yet forgotten. 

Gliddon, (iEOlUJK Roiuns, Egyptologist, W'as 
born in Devonshire in 1869, ami reshlcd for many 
years in Egyjit, where bis father was I': ited States 
consul at Alexandria, and he himself became vico- 
consiil. He afterwanls lecturc<l in America on 
Egyptian antiquities, and died at Pamyiia in 1857. 
His works include, besbles bis Anvknt hflifjd (1850), 
wdiicb w'as v(*ry pf>]>ular in America, Tijjtea of Man- 
I'ind (Phila. 1854), w'ritten in conjunction with 
Dr J. C. Nott, and containing jiajiers by Agassiz 
and otbe)*s, and Jntla/rnous Jtacea of the. Earth 
(1857), with Dr Nott and others. 

Iwlllbc-flsll, a name given to a number of 
peculiar Teleostean lislies fonning a sub-family 
(Tetrodontina) of the order Plectognatlii. The 
lK.\st-kiiown g(‘nera arc 3Vtrodon ami Diodon, 
which may be readily distingiiisbed fnuii one 
anotlier by the structure of the jaws, which are 
cleft in the former, iimlivicled in the latter, thus 
jirodueing tbe ajipcarance (which tbe names 
emjdiasise) of four and two teeth resjicetively. 
Both are reprc'sentevl by' numerous sjiecies in 
trojueal seas. Gne sjieeies of "I’elrodon {T, (a^o- 
rrp/iahffi) has bec*n found on British coasts. The 
glohe-Hshes are so naim*(l from their curious power 
of filling their bodies with air, and thus distending 



A, 01ol)e-fi.sh (Diodon imcufatiot ) ; B, the same inflated, 

them till they are nearly globular. The distension 
takes place ehietly in the <i*so])hagus, ami the lish, 
therefon*, when inflated, turns over and floats on 
its hack at the surface of the water. In this jiosi- 
tion it can not only’ move forward, hut can turn to 
either .side by the aid of its pectoral liii.s. The 
glohe-lislies have short, tliifdv bodies, sliarn, hard 
beaks, and w’ell-developeil fins. The smallest are 
only a few* inches in length, while the Sea-Iiedgehqg 
(Danlon hyatrix) measures two feet. The skin is 
scalelcss, but in it are embedded spines w hich vniy 
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imiiilu'r in ihe ilitFerent si»ecies». 
Til some they aro moviihlo, ami are ercctoa with 
the ili^tensioii of the ImmIv. Danviii, in an aceount 
of one species (/>. nutcunat Uif)^ says that it can 
secrete from ilio ''kin of its holly, when liamlleth a 
mn>t heaiiliful carmine re<l Mih>tanee, which stains 
iv»)ry or pajH'r permam-iitly. lie also states that a 
l»io«1on has frt'^nenlly heen found lloalin^', alive 
and di'<tended. inside the stomach of a shark, ami 
that one has even heen known to eat its way 
ihroii.i^h the >ides of the monster, thus cansin;^ its 
4 lcaih. Many of the »,dohe dishes are hi;^hly jioison- 
ons, the poison varyin;j: in intensity in diHerenl 
iiiilividiials, in tlin’erent localities, and at ditVerent 
times of the year. The food of these lishes con- 
sists of (M>rals, niollnscs, and crustaceans, for break- 1 
in;^ which their hard hcaks are well adapted. I 
Nearly related to the Tetrodontina are the 'I’rio- 
donts ( t»> which the name ;^lohe dish mi;^ht also he 
extemlcill and the pelagic S'lndi^hes u|.v.). All 
are included in the family ( Jymnodontes. See 
tinuther, Stitihj tif Fishes ( Kdin. ISSD). 

Globe-rfowc'r [Tr^ih ' a -^mall pahearctic 
oenusof Kanunculaceas with a ;j:lohe<)f lar^e showy 
.sejials enclosin;^ the small inconsiiiouuus linear 
petals. The cfunmon yellow' j^lohedlower ( j*. rttro- , 
j/tnts : St'offirr raickon;^'owaii ) is one of tin? finest j 
turiamcnts of moist ;,o*ounds in clevate<l <listrictsof 
northern Kurotie and in the Alt»'*. It is cultivated 
in llower-^Midens. The oran; 4 e ^^lohedlowcr {T. 
asiftfh'fis ) is alsv) common in ;;ardens. ‘ 

CslobeSa A jilohe is a rouml or spherical body j 
(sta? SniKltE), and in the sinj^iilar nniiiher the word ; 
is often used to '^ioiiify the earth, as in the phrase, ■ 
* the terrarpieous ^dohe;’ hut by * ;^dohes,' or ‘the i 
jrlohes,’ wo Usually mean a pair of artilieial ^lohc's i 
usojI as a j»art of scho(>l-rf)om ap[»aratiis. 'riiese ’ 
^dnhes art' Usually hollow’ s]»heres of earddK)ard, ; 
<'oated with a composition of whit in;', j'lue, ami ! 
<»il, iinoii which ]»nper heaiin;' certain delineations • 
is lain. On one of the pair- tin? rrhs-dul glohe - | 
are reprcseiitt’d the >tars. so [ilaced that, to an eye • 
.snp]>osed to oh-.orve them from the <*eiilre of the | 
;:loh»*, ilicdr relative jio^iihm and tlistauee ''one- 
s[ioml to ihorsc actually oh-erv(*d ; while on the . 
/»/•/•<■',,'/•//// ;4lohe the ilistrihuiinn of land and . 
wat**r, tln‘ divisions and -'ubdivi-ions the former, j 
to;,G>tlier with a f«*w of the mo-^t impoilnnt jdaers, j 
.Of had d')W n in the positions cMjrre-pondin;' to those | 
which lhe\ actually occupy on the surface of the i 
earth. 

(dohc's of indiii ruhher ami ;'utta-percha havealso i 
heer. m.adt‘, and others of thin [laper, to ho inllaltMl 
and suspended in a school-nMiin. llelts’.s paper ^lohes 
fohl lip w Imti not in use. Kiiihossed olohesshow, in 
ex.i-l^'erated ndief, the elevations and depres.-»ions 
of the cai lirs .-urface. ( ’oinjtonnd ^'lohes, imdiidin^ 
the celestial ami terrestrial, are iiiaile w ith an outer 
glass sjdiero for the eeleslial, and orrery mechanism 
to show' the varying relative j)o-itionsof thesnii and 
moon, i^c. .\s school room a]n»}i.ratns, globes are 
used for the juirpose of illu-trating the form and 
niothm of the earth, tlie pt»-iti<ni and apparent 
motion of the lived stais, ami f»»r the mechanical 
solution of a nnmljer of jirohlems in geography and 
praeti<-al astronomy. For this purpose each glohe 
IH .siispemhMl in a hr.'iss ring of somewhat greater 
diaimrter, hy means of two pins exactly opposite to 
each other -these juiis forming the extremities of | 
tlie axis round whieh it n-volves, or the north and 
south poles. This brass ein-le is then let into a 
lu»ri/ontal ring of w'ofMi, supported on a stand, as 
rej,ie-,ente<l in the article AuMihi.Altv SPIIKUK ; in 
w’hieh the lines drawn on the surface of globes are 
also expJ€ainerl. The glol»es in common use in 
wdiool.s are 1*2 inche.s in diameter ; those found in 
i»rivate libraries arc; more freipicntly 18 iuclic.s. 


Tho earliest globe made in England w’lw that by 
Molvnenx in 1;>1)*2, of whieh an example is still in 
the lihrarv of the Middle Temple. 

At the l*avis Exhibition of 1SS9 one of the exhibits 
w'.as a globe ingtmiou.sly designed to show' on a 
realisable scale the proportions of the earth. The 
glohe is on tho scale of one millionth of the c'artli in 
all respcji-ls. The eireiimferenco is 40 metres, that 
of the cart li heiiig 40,0(M) kilometres; the diamc4t*r 
12*732 metres, corresponding to the 12,732 kilo- 
imdrc's of the earth's diameter; and accordingly 
a metre on the ^'lohe renresents UMK) kilometres on 
tho earth's surface. The llattoning at the poles, 
which w'onld have amouiitoil to hut 21 millimclres. 
has hf'eii disregardeil in this glohe as luung inap- 
}»reciahle. Kor the same ri'ason tin* irregularities 
(»f the earth's sni facc are only indicated on the glohe 
hy colour, like the other features. The glohe, the 
frainew'ork of which is solidly liiiilt of iron and 
wood, is caiiahle of being ]uit in motion. 'I’lie 
globe in Leicester Sj|iiare, Lomlon ( IS.M- hi ), w*as GO 
feet 4 inches in diaimdiu*. 

4iilobi^eri'llSU iniportanl genus of Eoramin- 
ifera (<|.v.), the shells of wlihdi form a great ]»art 
of the calcareous ooze i>r mud found in the h'^ul tif 
he ocean, just as they have forme4l in the past a 
large perceiitagt* (Muneiimes 90 pel cent.) of chalk- 
ileposiLs. See OoZK. 

iiilolMlIltlS are a gronn of IVotcid (fj.v.) sub- 
stances closely allied to Alhimieii (ipv. ; and see 
.•\xi.\TVT. (‘iiKMisTUY), hilt diOcriug from it in that 
th(»y are m>t soluble in water unless it contain a 
small ]>ropoi lion of a neutral salt, such as oomninn 
salt, and that they are pn*cipitate<l by carbonic aciil, 
ami (except vit«dlin) by a saturate*! solution (d 
eomiimn salt. The most im]>ortant globulins whieh 
occur in aiiiimd tissues are : glohulin (]u*oper) or 
erystallin, in the crystalline lens of the eye; tihriiio- 
plastin or paraglohulin and lihrinogcui, in blood, 
serous Iluids, iVe. ; myosin, in muscle ; vitellin, in 
the yidk of egg. rriMusely similar bodies occur 
also in the vegetable kingdom. 

4;]o1>ii1ito« the name given by Vogelsang to 
miiiuto (’i vstallites (q.v. ) having a spherical, ^Irop- 
like form. See luNWil’S UocKS. 

4;IoIhis lly.storic^ii.s, or Hall jx tub 
Tiiiioat, the name ajiplied to a i»eculiar scn.sa- 
tion desciihe*! nmler llVSTKLIA. 

4ir1oc*kllcr« or ( IiMiss-tiLocKNBK, tlic highest 
ncak of tlie \«uic .Vlps, is situated on tlie houmlary 
t»etw'een Tvrol, (’arinlhia, ainl Salzburg, and is 
12,458 feet in height. 

liilOKSlIK IIuos.s-tlLoiJAi:, a town and fortress 
in ITiissian Silesia, on tin* left hank of the (hler, GO 
‘ miles NNW. of Hn'slaii by rail. It is an important 
I centre of trmle, and has w’ool markets of some note. 

I Manufactunis of ! grieultural implcnionts, pottery, 
tobacco, .sugar, are Ctarricd on. There is also 
a cartographical institute. Hop. ( l8"r)) . 18,002 ; 
(1900 ) 22,130, inclinling a garrison of above 
3000 men. (llogaii w’as a prosperous foi titled town 
in the llth eeiitury. From 1252 till 1470 it was 
tlie cafdtal of a «lnchy, transforrejl tlien to 
Ihdiomia. '^PIk; town sMtl'ercd .severely during tlic 
4'liirty Years’ War, and was besieged in 1741, 1800, 
and 181.3-14. See its History hy Berndt (2 vols. 
(Hog. 1870 82). 

4ii1oilllll(*tl« or S'roU' Kf.v ( i.c. ‘ great river '), tho 
largest river in Norway, issues from Lake Aiirsund, 
at 2.339 feet above sea-hjvel, ainl winds 350 miles 
southward to the SkagiT Rac.k at Frederikstod. Its 
course is interrupteil by frc*pient wateHnlls, tho 
last, w ilh a descent of 74 feet, being the Sarpsfos, 
7 miles from the mouth. Its drainage oasin 
measures 15,9*20 sq. ni. It is only navigable a 
I few miles above and below Saqisfos. Its most 
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important aftliient is tlic Vormoufroni Lake Mjosen 
on the right. 

Gloria. Sno Doxolo(JY. 

Gloriosa. a genus of Liliaceje, of whicli the ' 
best* known species, (r. suprrfjft^ a native of liilia, 
is a herbaceous ]ierennial with a weak st^un, alter- 
nate simple leaves, terminating in tendrils, and very 
beautiful llowers, linely coloured with hmI ami 
yellow. The root-stock is poisonous, but is washcMl 
lor its starch, like manioc. 

Gloss (Or. fflossn^ ‘language’), an ex])lanation 
of .such ilillieulties in a t(;xt fis are nn3r<dy verbal, 
and not relating to the matter itself. Tbe wortl 
was originally fipj)lic;d to any obsolete, foreign, 
provincial, dialect, or technical word, or use of 
a woni, collections of such being called fflossai. 
In the Alexandrian ])eriod these beeanie common, 
their .subjects tbe works of Homer and other early 
poets. ()f such glossarians may be named l*lnh‘ius 
of Cos, /eiiodotus, Aristophanes of llyzantiuin, 
Aristan'hus, Crates of .Mallos, A]»ion, Addins IlercMl- 
ianiis, llesychius, Pl’otiiis, Zoiiaras, and Buhlas. 
Most of the Kabbinical writers have <lone the 
sa»ue work for the Ibibrew text; so that it 
would be difliciilt to name any in particular as 
Tfebrew glossat«>res. The chief glnssatores <»f the 
I^atin Vulgate arc the celebrated AValafridus 
Sfrabus, in tin; 0th century, and Anselm of Laon, 
who continued Walafried’s work (rircft IKK)). In 
Koman and canon law the practice <»f introducing 
glosses was of early origin, and probably was an 
imitation of the biblical glosses. Among jurists 
the gloss was m»t piirely v<*rbal, but regarded the 
inn; inierpretation of the law, and in some cases it 
was held to be of e(pial authority with the text 
itself. From the position which it occupied in 
the MS., being gem*rally written between the 
lines <»f the text ami on the margin, it was called 
(jlussa infrr/iiiCftns. 'Fin; gloss of the Koman law 
IS written in very pure Latiiiity, that of the canon 
law in the l.alinity of the metlicval school. 

Glossi'tiSy inllammation of the Tongue (<i.v.). 

Glo.S.sop. fi market town of Derbyshire, amid 
bleak but pi(?turesi[ue bills, 13 miles KSR of Man- 
chester, and ‘21 n N\V. of Shellield. It is the 
cliief seat of the cotton manufaelure in Derbyshire, 
and lias also woolhm and paper iiiills, dyeing, 
lileaching, and print works, ami iron-foumlries. 
Near it istJlossop Hall, the .seat of Lord Howard 
of (llossoj). The town was incorporated in 1S66. 
Fop. (1S71) 17,040; (1881) li),r»74 ; ( 11M)1 ) 21,520. 

GlOSSOlK^frSlN once much-<lebat(Hl fossils, now 
known to be sharks’ teeth. See SilAUK. 

Glottis. See Larynx. 

GlottolOjU^y. a word ju-oi>osed by Frofessor 
ffla;^'(*c in 1874 as an alternatiAO for Comparative 
Fhilology. 

CiiloilCCStcr. the capital of (lloucester.shiro, a 
parliamentary and county borough, i.s pleasantly 
»ituate<l on the left bank of tbe Severn, which here 
becomes tidal. It is 114 miles by rail (by roml 
100) WNAV. of London, ,38 NNK. of Bristol, and 
,*>5 SSW. of Birmingliain. Tlie CaenjUmi <jf the 
Britons, and Olcctim of tbe Komaiis, whose cniei- 
forni ground plan survives in the four main .streets, 
(ihuuant^mstir. or (Jlomiestor was the seat .succes- 
sively of a nunnery (08 1 ), a monastcrv (8*21 ), ami a 
great Benedictine abbey (1022). Tlie last w';is 
8upprc.sscd in 1530; and its church tw<i years later 
liccamc the cathedral of tbe new see of (llouccster 
— a see conjoined with Bristol in 1830, but disunited 
in 1807, Bristol becoming again a separate see. 
Among its thirty-one holders have been tbe martyr 
Hooper, the BouianisiiigCoodmaii (1025 50), AVar- 
burton, and Fllicott. Built between LOSS and 1408, 
and restored since 185.3 by Mr Walter and Sir G. 


G. Scott, the catbe<Iral iiica.sures 420 feet by 
144 across the transept, and though substanti- 
ally Norman- crypt, chai-ter-bou.se, and tbe in- 
terior of tbe nave (tre Norman— in general cli.ar- 
aeter is Ferpemlicular. Its pinnacled central 
tower (1457) rises 225 feet, and contains the ‘Great 
J’eter’ Iwdl, weighing 3 tons 2 ewt. Other note- 
worthy features iin; the lofty round piers of the 
nave, the cast wimlow (Hk; largest in England — 72 
by 38 feet) with its splcmlid stfiintsl glass of 1.350, 
Hie bog-oak clligy of Itcdicrt of Normandy, the 
exqiii.site canopic.d shrine of Edward 11., the statue 
of .loiiner, ami a group by Flaxinan, the Herne 
vaulting of choir and Lady cluipcl, the ‘whispering 
gallery’ in the triforiuiii," and the matchless fan- 
vaulted cloisters (1351 1112; see Fan-trackky ). 
At ( iloiicester altenuitely with Worcester and 
Hereford are hehl the festivals of tlie ‘Three 
Choirs.* A new episcopal palace was built in 18G2 ; 
tbe picturesque deanery is the; ohl ]»ri()r’s lodge ; 
and other buildings are the l‘2th-cenlury M'est 
(jJate, the New Inii (hnilt about 1450 for pilgrims), 
the T<dsey or guild-hall, the shire hal4 (1810), the 
inlirmary ’( 1755), the eouYity lunatic asylum ( 1823), 
the King’s or (’ollcge school, the Crypt grammar- 
school, the Blue-coat hos]»ital, and a tlicological 
college. 3’herc is a cross (1SG3) to Hooper, an«l a 
statue (JS80) of Kaikes, the foumlcr of Sunday 
schools ; in the public park is a <dialybeate sju'ing, 
which was discovered in 1SI4. Cloth-working, pin- 
making, and hell founding all belong to tlie ]>ast; 
ami tbe commerce of (Houcester is now more im- 
jKirtant than its manufactures - cbemioals, soap, 
matches, railway plant, shipbuilding, i^c. The 
Gloucester ami BcrKcley (\anal, conijilciod in 18*27 
at a cost of cC5()(),000, is ilescvibed in Vol. If. p. 699. 
Tbe number of vessels entering tbe port has almost 
trebled iluring the last tJiirty years; the imports 
include corn ami timber, the exjiorts agricultural 
produce and tbe minerals of the Forest of Dean. 
Since 1885 (llouccster has returned only one mem- 
ber. Fop. (1841) 14,152; (1871, .a.s extended) 
31,844; (4901) 47,943.^ Often visited by royalty, 
from tbe Conqueror’s time to Victoria’s, Gloucester 
was also the meeting-place of eight parliaments. 
In the Great Bebelliou (lG43)it held out .success- 
fully against Cliarles I. till Essex relieved it 
Among its natives have been ( ilonbt fully ) Bobert 
of Gloucester, whose metrical chronicle (1*271) was 
edited in 1SS8 by Mr AUlis Wright; Taylor, the 
water- poet ; Wliittield, llaikos, ami AVbeatstone. 
See works by Uudder (1781), Britton (1820), F. 
Bond (1848), and Waller (185G); also Murray’s 
I (new ed. 1874). 

GloiM*est€‘l% a pert of entry of Massachusetts, 
on the south .side of Cape Ann peninsula, ‘28 iiiile.s 
NNE. of Boston, >\itb wbieb it is connected by rail, 
and with an excellent harbour. Its industries 
arc ciiielly eoiineeted with the cod .Hud mackerel 
fisheries, which employ several thousand inon ; bull 
it has also a large; trade in the granite tiuarried 
here, and manufactures of anchors and railroad 
iron, besides tbe building of schooners ami lishiiig- 
l.Mials, and tbe import of salt, coal, ami lumber from 
Europe ami Canada. Gloucester was iiieorporatetl 
as a K)wn in IG42, ami made a city in 1874. I’op. 
(1880) 10,329; (1900 ) 20,121. 

• Gloiicosfer City, a town of New Jersey, on 
the Delaware, opposite Fhiladelphia, with which 
it has half houi ly conimnnieation by steamboat. 
It contains ironworks and several cotton-f.actoriea. 
Pop. (19(H)) G84(). 

fHoiicester. Dukes and Earls op. (1) 
UoRKRT, Ibxrl of Gloucester (died 1147), ft natural 
son of llenry I., the ]uincipal supporter of his 
sister Mfttihfft and her son Henry in their con- 
test against Stephen for the English throne.— (2) 
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Gilhkkt DE Cl.AKK, Earl of (floucester (1243-95), 
ono of the most influential iiohles (luring the rcmtis 
of Henry HI. aiul Eihvanl 1. At lii-st he siile<l 
with Siiiion de Mont fort, and helpecl him to gain 
the battle of Lewes (1264); hut, afterwards quar- 
relling with Simon, he matle common cause with 
Prince Edward ami won for him the battle of Eves- 
ham (1265 ^.--(3) Thomas of Woodstock, Duke 
of ( lloucester ( 1355-97), the youngest son of Edward 
HI., was from 1386 to 13S9*the virtual ruler of the 
miitry. He was put to death by Rich an I H. at 
Calais in 1397, on the idea that he was plotting 
against iheking. ■ (4) HcMrilKEV, Duke of Glou- 
cester (1391 1447), fourth son of Henry IV., actetl 
as ]>rotector of the realm during the minority of 
Henry VI. He was arreste«l for high-trea.son on 
ISth Eebriiary 1447, Jind live tlays later found dead 
in bed. He was a patron of learning, but reckles 
and foolish in his public conduct. — (5) IJiCHARD, 
Duke of Gloucester, becann* King Richard HI. 
(«|.v.). (6) Henkv, Duke of Gloucester (16.39 60), 

third son of Charles I. (7) WILLIAM, Duke of 
Gloucester (il6S9 1700b eldest son of Dneen Anne. 
— (S) WllJ.lAM llKNliY(1743 1S05), (George HI.’s 
brother, createtl Duke of Gloucester and Edinburgh 
in 1764.— -(9) His son, Wn.LiAM Eredekick (1776 - 
1834). 


worthies, are noticed under the towns, Tcwkeslmry, 
Berkeley, Gloucester, Cirencester, Bristol, Eairforu, 
&c. See AVorth’s Gloucestershire (1888), and larger 
works tliere cited. 

Glover, Richard, an En‘dish poet, >vas born 
in London in 1712, ami was educated at Cheani, in 
Surrey. He was a ]>rosperous merchant in his 
native city, ami sat in ])arliameni for some yearn 
a.s member for Weymouth. In 1737 he published 
LeotiidaSy an elaborate poem in blank verse, which 
wa.s increasetl from nine to twelve books in 1770, 
and h)llowt'd by a posthumous setpicl, the Afheniitd 
I (1788). Tliese poems arc not delicient in dignity 
: and elevation of tone, but fire turgid and heavy, 

I ami are now almost fis well forgotten as their 
( authors lifigedies, liomlura (1753) and Medea 
1 (1761). His biillad, A^idniirul Hosier's Ghost, long 
fmjoyeil a fficiitioiis reimtfition. (ilover was an 
upright, fearless, and p.'itriotic citizen. He died in 
1785; and in 1813 his diary wfis puhlished. 

GloversvUle, a city of New York, 53 miles 
NW. of Albany by rail, with large mainifacture of 
buckskin ami other gloves. Pop. (1900) IS, ,349. 

Glover Tower. S<‘e Si LRiirRir Acid. 

Glovt^S. The glove (Anglo Saxon which 

forms the ordimiry haml covering is, both from its 


Gloiieesterslllre. a west mhllaml eounty of history sind symbolic im|Miit, one of the most 
England, lying around ibe lower eourse and the interesting of all articles of «lre>s. Us use rcacr lies 
estuary of the Severn, and bounded by tlie counties bnck to a remote antiquity, for we are told in tin 
of Mniiimmtb, Hereford, Worcester, Warwick, Odyssey that Lfierti's, the hiniier king, wore glovo 
Oxford, Berk>, Wilts, and Somerset. With a to jirotcct bis luimls from the thorns. Nmiopliou 
maximum length and brcjnllb of 64 by 43 miles, also sneers at the Persians wi'firing gloves for 
and an area of Pi.’iS sq. m., it still otiei’s a very i keei»ing their bands warm. In their more robust 
irregular outline, tliougli in 1S44 some outlying | days the Greeks fiml Romans seorneil the use of 
iiorlioiis were annexeil to Wilts, Warwick, and j glo\es; but in later times their use wa.s not 
\Vorce',t«.T, and, in like manner, detaebed pieces of i nnkiiowii in Rome. Erom time immiunorial the 
neigblMun iug counties, but (Uiclosed by (iloueester- glove jMissessetl a legal sigiiilieance in oriental 
shire, were ineorporated in that county. 3’here are | countries in eonnection with the transfer of pro- 
tliiee well-marked diviNum^, eacli with its natural j perty, the handing ov«‘r of the .seller s glove, to the 
rharaeteri>ti<*s — tlie Hill, the Vale, find the Eorest. i mirehaser being the recognised token of investiture. 
'File lir>t is formo^l by the. Golowold Hills (q.v.), ' In this connection it is bedd by some that the wonl 
whose highest point is Cleeve Hill (1134 feet); the | translated ‘shoe’ in Riitb, iv. 7, should more pro- 
second, comjirising tb«? Vales of Gloucester find • pcrly read ‘ glove,’ making the passage road : ‘Now 
Berkeley, by the low rich mea<low-lands lying ibis was the manner in former time in Israel con - 
along tlie Severn ; ami llie tliird, to the we>t of the , cerning redeeming and eonceriiing cdiangiiig, for to 
Severn, by the Eorest of D(?an (q.v.). The priii- eoiilinii all things ; a man pluckeil otV bis glove and 
cipal riveis are the St;verii, the Wye, the I'tqxM- . gave it to bis neighbour.’ In feudal times tlie 
and Lower Avon, and the Thames, >\bieb receivirs ^ eballeiige to single combat was given by the cast- 
all the waters ca.st of the Got<.*.sWold.<, ’Hie main iiig down of tlie glove ; and an ancient and more 
rocks, pnicceding westward, art! Golitic ((’otes ' plea.sing ceremonial still observed consists in the 
wold<), Liassic, New Red Sandstone, ami Garbon- pre.sentation of white gloves to a judge ])residing 
iferniis ; the sfdl Is tliin <iii the hills, but i»roduee.s over an assize at whieli no eases eome nj) for trial, 
good pa-turag** for •sheep, while the lower grounds ’ 3’lie gliive appears to liavc* become a well-known 
abound in exetdleiit gra.ss ;ind arable land. Per- j article of dress in England about the 14tb century, 
maiieiit pasture ami corn-crops oceiijiy more than ; and corporations of glovers were in existence in the 
two lliini.-s of the entire area. ( doucostersbire is | l.’itb century. In the days of t^iieen Elizalietli 
famous a^ a dairy country, and raises large numbers , gloves were imub with gauntlets ujion which mncli 
of cattle. The well-known ihmble and single rich and elaborat ; embroidery was worked. 

Glo'ster cbeev'.e is produced in the Vale of Berkeley j Mtslerii glove-, are of two distinct classes: (1) 
(.see Cheese). 3 ne orchards yiehl great quantities j wovim and knJtteil gloves, and (2) those inade 
of cider ; ami woods and plantations cover 82 .sq. in. of leather; and the making of these eoiistitnte 
Bniiding-.st<»iie is plentiful ; ami tliere are two entirely se]»arute branches of manufacture. The 
rich eoal-tield.^— that of Bristol in the SW., and niaiinfactnre of knitted or woven gloves is an in- 
tlie Eorest of Dean in the W. ; but tlie ironworks dustry allied to the luisiery trade, and the materials 
are of le.ss imixirtance tbari formerly. The woollen eoiiijilise ail the ordinary libres, the rno.st important 
inaniifaelure is of ancient .standing. (Bonces- being .silk and wool. In some cases these gloves 
ter.sbire since 1885 contains the ]»arliamentary ^lr^^ entirely niade and liiiisbed by knit tiim ; but in 
boroughs of Gloucester and (.’belteiibaiii, with part others, and in the be.st of such gloves, tlie i»ieces 
of ih'i.stol, and livejiarliamentarv divisions — Mid or are .sejiaratidy fasliiimed and sewed together as in 
StromI, North or 'lewkesbury, Last or ( 'ireiieesti^r, making leather gloves. Tlie manufacture is wide- 
Eoic.-it of Dean, and Soulli or Thornbiiry. Its spread, but the hemlqnarters of the thread ami 
county council consists of 80 members. Pop. cloth glove trade are now Berlin and Saxony. The 
(1801) ‘250,72.3; (1881) 572,433; ( PK)1 ) 634,666. niaterials used for making leather gloves is prin- 
Gloucestershire has a wealtli of antiuuities -pro- cipally the skins of deer, sheep and lambs, goats 
liistoric, Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and medieval. The and kids, the latter being the most important, 
most noticeable of these, as w(dl as the chief events although far inoni * kid * gloves are made of sheep 
in it.s history, its industries, and the names of its than of kid leather. The skins for military and 
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otluM- luMivv ;'lovi?s- clot? or l)nok loallior — are i>re 
pared !»>' the oriliiiarv pro<!(?Hw of taiiiiiii^, or are a 
line? kind of elianiois leatlicr. "I’liose for wliat are 
called dressed kid j'loves an* suhjc.*eied to a special 
method of tanning, hy uhieh, niider the intliienee 
of heat, and trealnient with a mixture of Hour, 
yellow of egg, and alum, the material is rend<*n*d 
leculiarly s(»ft and Ilexihle. After the* h*ather has 
)een propc»rly prepared it is cut into j)ieces of the 
recpiired sizti, then fohh*d ov(*r somewluit nnetjually, 
as the hack should he larger than the front. Three 
cuts are then iiiadci through tlu* doiihled ])ieee to 
produce the four liiigi‘rs ; an ohlong hoh? is cut at 
the hendiug of the fold for the insertion of the 
thiimh-piece ; the (‘iitting of this of the exact shn]»e 
and size recpiires considerahle skill. 'I’he lirst and 
fourth lingers are eom]»leted hy gussets or strips 
sewed only on thc*ir ium*r sides, while the s(*eoud 
and third lingers recpiire gussets on each side* to filow-worui [Ldminirh nortilnvi 

complete them. iiesidc*s tlu*se, small piec<*s of a if. malt* ; /<, iVnuili-. 

diamond shape? are sewed in at the, ha.se of the* 

fingers towards the; palm of the hand. 'I’he stitch- ) give the more hrilliant light, hut in other cases the 
ing togetlu*!* of these piec(?s re<|uir<*s much c.are, as reverse* is often true, while in om* of the* Amt*rican 
tin? junction must he made as (dosc'ly as possible* to ; species {]*hnt!nns ih'missds) only tue male is 
the eelge? of each ]>ieM‘e, a.ud yet with suHicient hohl ! luminous. 

to ke',e*p the? stite*he?s from cutting through the j <h>sse* has elescrihe'el a nniuher e>f West Indian 
mar.e*rial. A kind of vh*e or edainp, with minute ! forms, such as Vliutmis n rsividor ainl the yet more 
t(*e‘th to r(*gulate* the* stitedies, is uscjI for this jmr- i gorgcMius which with gre.*en 
pose* in tlie making of haml sewn gloves, hy nliiedi 1 ami orange lights ivspeM-tively sometimes light up 
inethoel all the* lim-.st glove‘s are* stite-hed. Sewing- | the feiliage with hewitching hrilliancy. .\merie.a is 
machine*s are* a.]>plie*e[ for the* e)rname*nial or cm- ! very rich in ‘ lightning loigs,’ siiedi as J^hnlnria 
hre)id(*ry stitching een the* hae*ks e»f fine ghive's, anel I 'tntinsi//nfnirifSy ami s|M*cie*s eif lAractemiena ami 
for almost the entire* sewing of the* e*he*a}»er ami j iMiotinus. I\vroeeelia, Lneiola, ami Lamprocera arc 
lieavie*!* gh)ve*s. The putting in of the thumh pie‘<‘e* either important ge*ne*ra wielely elistrihnt(*el. 
reeiuiiTs spe^eial skill ami managenu'iit. l>adly The luminous eirgans consist, like* those of the 
nnide glove's commonly give way at this part. Fire-l!ie*s ((j.v.), eif fatty-hxiking cedis roiinel which 
The supe*rieuily e»f the Fre'mdi ami the*. h(*st Knglish tlie*re? is a j)h*ntiful sn]>])Iy of trachea*, atloreling the 
gle)ve*s depends ehie*lly uixm the aelaidatiem of their n(.*ee.*ssa.ry eixygen fen* tlie* rapid vital eennhustion of 
shape to tin* structure* e>f the* hand hy giving I ]die>.sphe)rese*ene*t;. In re'garef to tln‘ir utility it has 
aehlitional size.? where the Ilexnre of tiie hand | at least he'cn settle*el hy the pxp(*rime*nts eif Finery 
reejiiire's it. j ami eithers that the*y serve as love-signals leotwe'em 

Kiel gleivos are of two principal kimis, (ilace> anel '' tin* sexe's. while* it is ]>rohahIe that the l!ashe*s also 
Simele*, acceireling to the manner of dre'ssing and I illnmiiie?^ the hee.*tle*s’ paths and frighten elesigiiing 
iiiiishing the Ie*ather nse*el. (iiae'i* ghives are* tlmse fe»e*s. Feir what is kne>wii eif the* rc'al jehysioleigy 
wliich are* elre*ssi*d, elye*el, anel ]ie)lishe*ei em the* hair I eif lumiimsity, st.*e Fll(>si*iloi,*KS('KN(.’K. Ihofe'ssor 
e>r emte*r side eif tin? skin, while Sueele ghive's are* ' Kmery give's a most entertaining aeMMUint of his 

earefnlly parcel, siimeithe'd, ami elye'el eui the inner ' e)hse*rvatie)iis em the love lights of J.Hriula 

siele of the skin for thedr imrpose, ami thus have? ! which he stinlii'el in the* meaelows round llologiia. 
the? a])pe?aram?e? eif fine chamois. j I»y catching femah^s ami imprisoning them in 

I’aris anel (Irenohle are? the? chief se*ats eif the* i glass tnhes in the meaelows he salislieel himst'lf 
Fre'iieh kid-ghive traele*. .Military glove's are maele that sight, imt smell, was all im}u)rlant.. When 

at Nieirt ami Vi'iieh^mie. Hrnsse*ls ami ( ’eipeiihageii the* females caught sight e>f the flashes eM an 

arc also important gleive? making ee'iitres. In a]»preiaching male*, in .*»pile eif the*ir tantalising 
FiiglamI, Wore(*ste*r is the ]*rim*ipal seal of the situation, they alloweel their s]ih*iie(our to shine 

i thjvf* iiielustry ; ami in a s]»e*eiality, the sn-e*alU*el ' feirtli. In the twe> sexe*s the? eohmr of the light 

i'iiiglish elogskin ghives maele freuii tan skins e»f | is ith*ntie*al ; the intensity also apfeears much the 

Fai)(? she?e*p, Knglish maiiufacturcM’s are withemt i same*, I lumgh that of the female is nmre, reslricteM. 
rivals. Se?e He?ek'H (Horts ; fht ir Aumtia ee/ee/ ' 'riie mo.st iioleweirthy ditlerence is that the 

( lSS:i). j lumimms rhythm of the male is more rafiiel ami 

Glow-WOrill« a name ajiidieel tei numerems ; Ihislu's hric'fer, while? that e»f the female is 

‘pliosphore?see‘iit’ hemtles in the sub familv Lam- i prolongc'el, at hmger intervals, ami more 

pvrhles (fam. Teleplmridie) alre.*aelv elistiii‘guishe.1 j 1 he attraete'el iiiales elance remiiel ahemt 

from the Fire-tlies (ei.v.). They aie imeturiial in ! wh<> after having ea].tivate*.l emc suite»^^ 

liahit, and ropre‘sentt?el hy about oOt) spe'cies, wieie'ly prorc't'els tei signal other rivals, till she is finally 
elistrihiitcd, (?sp(?eially in warm eemntries. The snrrouneh'eliiy a circle e»f elevedees. See article's hy 
]>lmsphoresceiit structure's are situateel em tlie ^ reifessor ( . Kim*ry, 

ahdome)!!, ami are jnc'sent in the larva as well as in lSSo-87 ; ami (. . r. Holders lAnutj Liynts (I.S.S< ). 

tlio mlult forms. Tlie larvie me <«lonKato.l, l.ut «|«xlllla. a Kenus of plants of Hie onler 
llatteimel, of a velvt?ty hlae*k e'ohmr, ainl fe'eel ( Jesnerae'e'a*, with a iiearlv heJl-sIiapt'el elelictately- 
■sjiecuilly on hviim snails. I lie ailiilt females t.-n.l ,uiil lu lilv-eolourocl leaves. Natives 

to retain a larval aitpearance, ami are often ilesti- „f trapkal Amerien, llie.v liave since 1.S!20 lM>eonie 
tuto of wings. ornanients of Kiironean greenlionses. The sjiecies 

Ihe commonest Kiiropean glow-worms me T.an,- ^ liotmiist, ttloxin of Colmar, who 

yyru novtilum ami L. isp!cn(U(hu(t — the Juhrnims- in 17S5. 

wiinnehen of the (ieniiaiis -in both of which tlu? 

females arc slightly larger and wingless. I'he €HllC*1lOV« a town in the Ilnssiaii government of 

male of the former is also comparatively sluggish Telieruigotf, 11*2 miles K. of the town of that name, 
and keeps among the grass, while that of the latter has manufactures of soap, candles, ami leather, 
22d 



Hies m.*tivi*ly ahemt in tin? f?veniiigs. Tlie general 
life-history of sueli Laiiii»yndes is a.s follows: The 
yelhiwish phosphorescx'iit eggs are laid in early 
spring ; the voracious larvrr are vigorously crawling 
aiMiiit hy .April ; in .siiminer, hf)wt?ver, they fall into 
a juipa slumber, ami may sf> remain till the next 
spring, when adult life is attaiiieil. In Lnmpjfris 
noctiluca (whh-h is the llritisli sjiecies) the females 
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aiul a coiisuk'iaMt* tnule in yrain. In ilie vicinity 
is the chief -diuco for porcelain clay in the empire. 
Top. 17,3Gy. 

€«lll<*illlllll*(>r liKKYI.i.n’M (syrii. (11., etp 9*41, is 
a incial a spccilic gravity »)i ‘2*1. It is while. 
inalleal>le. ainl iiisihie l»eh»w the melting-point of 
silv»*r. h lines in>t hum in air, oxyn:en, or sulphur, 
hut in the iii>t two siih^tanccs it liocomes envered 
witli a lliin coat of oxide. Jt conil»ines remlily 
willi cldorinc, iodine, and silicon. Kven when 
heated to rcilnc'is, it ilocs not decompose, water. 
Jt iii»ol\es n*adily in hydrochloric and sulphuric 
aciiN, and in a solution of pota"}!, hut is inM>luhh' 
in aniiiionia, ami onl> slij^hily .acted on hy nitric 
acid, liliieinum ^^as lir>t olitained from jihicina hy 
^Vohler in 1S27, who procured it hy decomj>osiii‘' 
the chloride of ^ducinum, ohiaincd hy exapor.atin;^^ 
a "oluiion <>f ; 4 :lucina in hydrochloric acid. Dehray 
afterwards (1S.74) ohiained it niiich more ahun- 
<lantly l>y a method similar to that em]doyed hy 
Sainte-Claire Deville for the redu<*tion of alu- 
minium. 'Hjc name ^duciniim or .i,dycimim ( from 
the tlr. /////A//.V or y/v/ vv. ‘swct*t *) M*as i^iven to the 
im‘tal on aeronnl of the lu>ti' of its salts. 

(Hurt HU, (lit », tlie one <ixide formed hy ^diiciiium, 
is an earth ohtaim'd hy Vaunuelin in 1797 from the 
emerald, and whieli was afterwards found in the 
Jjeryl and a few mitierals. (Ilin'ina is a white, 
loosely cohiM’eiit powder, Avithout taste smell. 
When heated to llie stronutest temperature of a 
wind furnace it assumes the form of nii<*roscopical 
prisms resi'inhlin^' corundum. (Iluciiia is perfectly 
liisoluhle in water, ami only dinsohes in dilute acids 
when it has not heeii i;^niled stronj'ly. It is ea*'ily 
s«)luhle in iMulin;; concentrated sulpliuric acid, and 
if fjised with an alkali, ami the cold ma^s treated 
with water, the ;:hi< ina ;;oes into solutiofi. (iluci- 
nnm hydroxide, (I1H>11 k, is tlnowii doAvn as a 
^relatinoii-. precipitate when a ;/lm*inum salt is pre- 
cipitfited with ammonia. ( ihieiniim forms salts 
with the \arious acids; they are colourless, and 
iiineh rc-endde those of aluiididum. 'Idie mineral 
y>/o /yr/Z/Yc is a pure silii.-ate of ^liiciiia. The hrrtff^ 
of which the tmn'dhi is a variety, is a dmdde 
silic.ite of ohicimi and alumina. 'Khe mineral 
is aho a douhh* silicate of the same eartlis ; 
whihi ilie rhi tf.sfthfrjil i'. an aluiidnate of glucina, 
Ooloureil with lerrie oxide. 


I ^^rowiii*; fame of the youii^ eoiiiposer travelled os 
far as Kn;;hiiid, and in 174.5 Lord Middlesex, the 
(Millmsiastic operatic enirc}nrncui\ invited him to 
I fi(»iidoii. when a new opera, La Caduta de' Oif/antif 
' w;is pel formed. Handel, an autocrat at that time 
in liomhm, nroiioiineed the stranger's music ‘de- 
tc.stahle,’ ami declared * he know’s no more about 
counterpoint than my cook.* (.1 luck's London visit 
iniisi he called tlie turnin^^-point in his career. 
His study of Handel's work revcahMl to him some 
nnsnspe<‘lctl cajuihilitics of iiiiisicin illustratin;' the 
text ; and the complete fjiilnn* of Vim mo i.^d 
Ti.do'y a miserahle pastirvio^ or collection of shreds 
and i»alches fnun various simrees, and ilignilied hy 
tin' iiaim* of ojiera, turned his thoughts to the con- 
sideration of truths whiidi, however uiisuited or 
anlagi>nistie to the demands tif ]>opuhiv taste and 
usual practice, lie th*cp down :it the foundation of 
all dramatic art. A visit to I'aris gave him an 
opp(»rlnnity of hearing the excellent ‘recitative’ 
writing i»f liameau, ami thus inspired him anew for 
his great mission ; and wlicn in J7t0 he left London 
for Vienna hy JJamhiirg and Jiresdeii, imting 
douhlless in llu'sc great opera schools imue It) avoid 
and more to strive aflcu*, we may say that his first 
period of work was completed. 

'I'lic next opera he iMintrihnted to the A’ieiina 
stage shows signs t»f the diri‘eiion in which his 
ideal was t(*mliiig, ami some «d’ tin* iiiusie in 
7’r/r//e/<v/ (produc(‘d in Home, 17.50) and La ('Uut- 
t'Hia dr THo (Naples, 17.51) In* aflerw.ards con- 
sidered good enough to lx* incorporated \\\ Armidc 
ami Ipliujuiir : but the liaiisition ]ieriod during 
whirli in 17.5.5 or 17.50 th(‘ popi? imulc him a 
‘knight of the (loldcn Spur — has not much 
of interest to oiler. 'I'lie light ami frivolous 
Melastasio held as it were a monopoly in Vienna 
as lihretlKt, ;ind his plots were more suited to 
the kindred genius of Hasse than to that of the 
Muious reformer. (Jluck tinned to ('al/aldgi, 
imperial coumdllor and well known litmary anui- 
l<*ur, iind in 170*2, after much ruthless digging 
.iiiiong the nihhish of Italian opera to provide a 
tiim foundation, he succeeded Iriumphanllv in lay- 
ing the corner-slom* of llu^ modern music iliama in 
w ith llie notable title, ‘ Dramma. ]>er Miisjea.* 
(’on^taiit I'ollahoration with the librettist was of 
great a.ssist.;ince to both in the prodiu’tion of a co- 
hcriMit organic whole. 'J’his work was followed in 


Gliirk. ('HKi.sroiMi Wh.i.juaiji, lln tj:i; vox, 
thtr re/oJ’Jin.T of oja.'ia, and tlie liisl gre;it name 
among modern opera writers, wm^ horn 2d duly 
1711, at Weideiiwaiig, a small \illage of Havatia, 
*2\ mil'.-s N. of liigolstadl. HU mother, like 
tho-e of lliiNdii, llecthoAeii, .'Hid Scliuheit, sceiiis 
to have been a cook ; hi- father liad been om* 
ol llio-e ( lerman f’ce lanecs wlio sold their mili- 
tary seiaice to the highest bidder during the 
troublous times of the Marllioiough cani]»;iigns, 
and now, tired of lighting, liad taken service umh*r 
various juincelels in the cajxuity of forestiT. 
Gluck had given no indieatjon that music was to 
be anything more to him than .‘i f;ivourit<! recrea- 
tion, until at I’ragiie ITiiversily he found him- I 
self forced to supplement a very scanty allowance ! 
by teaeliing music; ami at the age of Iwenty-lwo j 
the e.'ill of art had become so iinpenilive that he 
decided to try his fortune aimmg the musicians <if ! 
A'ienna. 'J'liere the good olliees of liU patron j 
Prince Lobkowitz, and the friendship he contracted j 
with Count ^Jelzi, another noble amateur, w'ere of . 
great .service to him. H»* was introduced to the ■ 
best .-wjciety ami placed for bmr years under the : 
famous Saiiiiiiartini (or .^:in .M;i.rtini), the jihmIc- 
cessor of H.'iydn, and a coinjioser of great energy 
and originality. In 1741 he re<*eived a commission 
for his first opera, Arfasturc (in one act), and six 
others followed in the succeeding font: years. The 


17b(i hy Ahu:sfi\ with ;i simple pathetic j»lot, and 
even more s»*vi*rely elas.sieal than its juedecessor in 
libretto and trejitnient. The letter or dedic;ition to 
the Duke of d’liseany, which was printed as a pre- 
face, at once explains his theories and jinxdaiins 
. the careful and higical thought which led him to 
I adopt them. 

I diie standard of ideal ojiera w'as still further 
' advanced in t*a 'idr cd Ehintm (1709), the last W’ork 
I written for \'if?;'iia before he enlen-d on Ins brilliant 
I career in I\aris. Tlie jiojnilarity of the daiijdiincss, 
who as Marh' .Antoiiiclte had het u Ins pupil in 
I Vienna, wa.s of great assistance to Gluck in Jiis 
attempt t<» <*stahlish liiniself on tin* then ])r(‘iiiier 
opera stage of Kuropc. His first work there, //i/te- 
flinh vn A tdidf\ on Ilacine's play, proved an enor- 
mous siicees.s, and Orpldv^ an ada])tation of Ids 
earlier (b/i'o, stirred the utmost entliusiasni among 
the rapidly increasing numher of his .supporters. 
The French version of vl/crv/c, though i*e<*cived 
coldly at first, became ijuitc as jinjuilar. Gluck was 
at the sunniiit of his success when the storm broke — 
the famous Gluck and Pi(;eini war begun. An eye 
to hiisiiiess more prohahly than the usual charge of 
jealousy simmus to have been the motive for inviting 
th«i well -know’ll Italian composer Picciiii to Paris 
and jiitling him ilircctly against Glnck. Musical 
Pari.s was imimMliatcly and sharply divided into 
Gliiekists and Piccinists. The comparative failure 
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of (jiiuck's Echo ct Xurdssc (Septenilicr 1779), ainl 
the superior ability of tlie Jiteriiry men in the ranks 
of the I'iecinists, long made it impossible to say 
towards which side victory inclined, tintil the ctin- 
tinued success of the earlier IphiijCnic cn Tanridc 
(produced in May .1779) linally decided it in 
Gluck's favour. l*iccini’s oi»era of the same name, 
a much inferior w<irk, proved a very effective 
weapon in the hands of the GJuekists. The 
concpieror retired from Paris full of honour and 
comparatively Avealthy. Two strok(?.s of paralysis 
warned him against undortakiTig an.v more active 
work; and a thinl sev(*r<;r sln»ek in 17^0 was tlie 
forerunner of death, Avhich in the following year 
(November 15, 17.S7) ended an exceptionally long, 
vigorous, an<l succ(\ssful career. 

As Gluck's ein*rgh*s were, with one or tw<» unim- 
portant exceptions [Odes (nid Sotttjs hy Klopstock, 
a ‘I)e profundis,’ and a ‘Domijnis iKKstcr’), 
directe«l exclusively to the composition of o{>eras, 
exeerj»ts from which, (jven when complete enough 
in thems<‘lves for eflective n notation, must neces- 
saril.v labour nmlei the nisadvaniage of being 
separated fmm the context, the excellence of his 
work is little known in Pnglaml .and .Vmerie.a, 


CiltlC is merely an impure (Jclntina (cpv.). 
Almost evciy animal substance will yield it, hence 
all kimls of animal refuse find their wjiy to the 
glue-makers’ boilers. Th(! refuse of tanneries, con- 
sisting of the clijipiims of hides, hoofs, ear and tail 
liieces of ox, calf, and sheej) are preferred, becfuise 
they can be <lressed with lime, which removes the 
hair, and acts as an .'iiitiseptic. For this purpose 
they are pl.‘<c,cd in tanks with (luicklime and water 
for two or three w(?c*ks. Tliey .are afterwards 
washed ari<l drieil, and ar<? ready for use by 
I the glue-maker, who usually giv(*s*^ them another 
I heaxier lime-dressing, .uid subseouentlv washes 
them ; they are afterwards expose*! to tlie action 
<»f tin? air tor a time, to neutralise the caustic lime. 

I AVhen well drained, th*? piece- are ]»l.'n*ed in flat- 
; hotlomed c<»pper' boilers, wlii<*h luive a perf«)rated 
! false bottom jilaced a little dist.-inee .aboM- the true 
I one, to prevent the burning of tin* mr-teii.-ds, and 
j wliicb liave been siipj»lie<l with rain or otlier soft 
\ water np to two-thirds the de|»th of the l>oiler, the 
' j>i**c<*s being pih'd nj) to some h<*ighl above tin? top 
: »»f the open )»oilei-. The whole is kept .'il a gentle 
I boiling ln*al until .all the gel.atinoiis part Ij.ts ilis- 
solvril out, and the mass of m.atenal li:is sunk 


and its import/Jince i- almost, invari.ibly over- 
looked or niidercslimated. II is gift of melo<ly was 
not so full, rich, .and spont.aneous as that of other 
compos<?rs of the lii-t r.ank, but, tlie care In* cx**r- 
cised to leave no nnaius unemj)loy<‘d by wliicli be 
could illustrate every turn of exi»rossion in tinj 
words m.akes no sni.all .amends. 

Ample testimony is l»orm». to bis genius for 
orchestration by nunicrons p.assag(*s in lierlioz's 
standard Trcutlsc on I nst nunenttd ion ^ where, among 
sixty-four examples of remark, able, «*treels, m» le.v.s 
than seviuiteeii are from the works of Gluck. Thesi* 
and other excelleuc«*s made, his wairk capable of 
[lerforiiiing a mission tin* importance of wlii(‘h can- 
not be too highly st.atcd or too often insisted cm. 
He foiiml th(», oimmu an (•inasoii hated cn'ation, pjiy- 
iiig attculion oidy to roundm*ss and sensuous 
beauty »>f loriii, iit‘glec,tiiig ethic, dnnn.it ie, .and 
noetic principles .as iniK'h as mitiir.al manliness. He 
left it with a lofty ideal of a time when the libretto 
felioultl be as serious and nolile in imrpose jis the 
music; wlieii the, musici.aii's !irst and only etVorl 
should be to elotlie and illustrate the words ; when 
even the nei*<*ssity of aetion miglit !«» subordinate*! 
to the *lev(*h»pmeiit of cli.aracti’r, ainl feelings be 
painted rather th.an dia*ils. He also inspired the 
succession of gre.at nii'ii who followe*! him on the 
>»ttagc of I'aris, aJid who worked along his Hue until 
'NVagiicr, a deep stinleiit of Mozart, Hecthoveii, and 
Weber, applied his genius to the iiiiprovemeiit of 
Gluck’s idt'ul, and called it the Music Drama. 
See his Life in Krmich by Desnoireslerres ( 1872) 
in German, by Sclimid (185-1), Marx (1803), and 
Kelssmanii (1882); K. Newman, Glach und the 
Ojjcni ( 1890) ; ami the Jirlicle OrJiUA. 

Iiilllrksladf, a town ill the ih'iissi.'in proviii<*e 
of Slesxvick-lHdsteiri, <m the right hank of 
Ellre, 32 miles by rail N W. of ibimhurg. Founded 
in 1010 hy (3iristian IV^ of Denmark, it is a pretlv 
tiiwii, regularly hiiilt, and iiitersecte<l hy canals, 
its cikief bnihling the Hathhaiis (1042; restored 
1874). Its harbour reinaiius open in winter, when 
the Elbe higher np is fro/(ui, and ha.s been much 
ini]iroved since 1880. During the Thirty Years’ 
War iriiickstadt successfully withsto<)d tlinns 
sieges; its fortifications were demolished in 1815. 
l*op. 0583. 

|]illieos€% or Grape Suoar. See SirctAR. 

GInCMISliria. a modern name for DitJibetes 
McUitiis (see Dtauk.tes), and indicative of its 
characteristic symptom, the presence of sugar iu 
the urine. 


<h>wn into the llnid. The boiling is sust.-iined until, 
by ropcalLMl trials of Miiall ({U.‘intiii(\s, llie operator 
knows the iluhl is of the right consistency, when 
j it is drawn *>11' carefully into the congealing 
i b*>x**s. 

I Tlicj * *>iige{iling boxes an* of avo*>*1. iind an* nearly 
smnir**, being slightly n;ino\\er at the b»>ttom ilian 
tin* i*>p ; they ai*5 tilled to the brim, ami when 
tln*ir e*>Jitents .are sullicicntly solidiJied the glue, 
with a little manag**)m*nt, turns out in the form *>f 
a cub**, whicJi is *‘ut iiito thin slices by a wire in 
tin* s;in)e iiianm*!’ us soap; ami th**se larger slices 
are subdivide*! into smaller c“akes by a wet knife. 
Fr.'imes, with nets stJ*‘Iclii‘d upon lljem, are pro- 
xid***l for <h’yiijg the <*akes ujion ; aJid tlu'sc frames, 
xvlieii t;overe*l with the *‘a,kes of glu**, are adjuste*! 
011*5 over aiiotluT at a little *listam*c ap.art, siip- 
]>orted b*‘lx\ccn four iijuights, and, if in the *)pt*n 
air, ctivered o\*‘r with Jilth* wooden ro«»fs, ilie whole 
being arranged so that llie air can have free access 
to facilitate tlrving. 'I’his i>roc*‘ss is an anxious 
one f*>r the manul'acluri*r, as the ehang**s of the 
weather have givat and *jftcn e*)m]>h‘iely de- 
structive cll'ecls Ilium glue in this slate. In 
Jh'itain spring ami autumn are the best ilrying 
seasons. Generally, utter llu* open air drying* tlie 
glue is taken t*> dr\ iiig r*)onis, heated .slightly, 
when*, it hanlens eile<*tu;illy ; but it is nut yet 
iinislie*! ; the «*akes at this stage have .a <lull, un- 
sightly h>ok, 1*» remedy which tln*y are dippeil into 
c*>ld water, or ani wetUfd with a* brush dippeil in 
lu>t water, aiul redric*!, this welting giving the 
cakes a bright varnished api>earaiiee. 

While England d*.>es iml excel in this manufac- 
liire, it is a recognised fact that Scottish glue- - 
sueh as that made by Messrs Cox at Edinburgh-- 
ranks in the fnmt of the glues of all countries. A 
light-c*»h)ure*l glue is not necessarily goo<l, nor 
il.'irk coloured glue necessarily bad. A briglit cle.ar 
claret cohiur is the natural colour *)f liide-glue, 
Avliich is the best ami most I'couuinical. Light- 
eoloiived glues (as distinguislied {mm gelatine ) are 
made either from \)ones or sheepskins. The glue 
yiehled by these materials cannot c*>mpare with 
the strength of that yiehled by lii*les. A gTcat 
(|uanlity is iioxv m;idt* in Fnince and Germany from 
Ume.s. It is got as a by-pnaliiel in tlie maniifaclnn* 
of animal cJiarcoak Altiiongli IxMutiful to look at, 
it is found wlnm used to be far inh'rior to Scottish 
hide-glue. The latter Is hirgi‘ly use*l by match- 
inakeix, ]>iano-]naker.s, and c.abinot -makers, who 
exjMU*t their goculs to all ji.arls of the world, and to 
whom, owing to the* damp eliiiiates of many parte 
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U> which they export, a (iist-cljiss is ahsohitely 
necessary. He^ulcs its use in joinery, eahinef- 
makin;:,* hoolv-hiinlin^ir, luatch-inakin;:. ami similar; 
operation'!, yhu? is used ]»y j>aper makers and in 
dre‘'‘'iii,u silks: and tor these last two purpo.ses 
fine liLihi-eoIoureil kinds in thin cakes are imule. i 
Lar;.re <|n:imities are employed hy pa]»er-han^'ers | 
and otliers for si/in;_^ walls. It is also used for 1 
stitieniii;; straw, cotton, horsehair, and *«ther plaits 
for making; honiiels and liats. See Hawidowsky, 
filnr, a*f. ( Ln^'. trails. 1SS4). 

Mt/i'f/tr iiltir is riot a ;^Ine, hnt a cementing 
composition used in shiphuildiiiii:, for pa yin.i^ seams ; 
ill ships* dei-ks aftor lieiiii;’ jMulked. in hot climates j 
it is preftMiiMl to tar for this and otlnu* imrposes, ■ 
where the m.iterials are exposed to the inniienee of | 
wet. It consists of iinlia rnhher cut very "luall, ami ; 
di^'C'.ted at aLientle heat in a closod vessel withc4>;il- i 
tar naphtha until it is di^^nhaMl, wlum powdertMl ! 
.shell-l.ic i" a*hh*«l, and the di: 4 <*sti<in ^-ontinuetl until : 
it also is di'.s4)lvi*d. ' 

CiilllkllO}'. See tlijTtlov. 

lalllinc. n term ap]»lie«l to certain bracts in j 
j:rass»*s and se‘d;4:4‘> ( uliich are soineiiiiuvs coti joined { 
as (llumifciie ). See (Ikassks, ( ' 

lallltCIl i" orn* of the mos( important eon- 
.stitnent" «»f the n :n icties of corn use4l as hmd. It 
is ohiaiiied l»\ iidxinir ihuir with watiu', ami thus 
hirmiij;,' a paste or dou-li. This ])a«'te is pkn eil in 
11 hair of line linoii. and kneaded in water, which 
must he ri‘p4‘al«’dlv ^•llan,t^ed till it c('ases to assume 
ii milky ajmearanc**. A ^oay, tenacituis, visc^nis, 
tasteh‘ss sni»sianc»*. ha vin;uMhe ap]«'aram*e of hird- 
liim*, is left in the ha;^. This snhstanee consists 
inaiidy «»f ^htten, mixe«l with trac4-s «»f hraii staH-h 
and of <iily matl«‘r. The ;rlul<*n thus obtained from 
wheat and from rye is far mon* tenacious than 
(hat whieh i> «»htairie»l from the other cereals, 
and it is the <rreat tena<’ity of this const it tnmt 
tlial e.sj»e»‘ially liis ilo'se ilours for conversion into 
bread. Jl is found hy analysi.^ that the propor- 
tion «if ;.:lMt«‘n < Id per <cnt.i C4nitaim*d in wliejit ' 
crow II in ami otiwr hot 4Minniries eon- ; 

sid«*rahly hi;.dier tlian in wlmat ;.:rown in Kii^rlaiid 
(Ib'T per cent./, or still eolder eonnlim's: the pro- i 
portion in the wheat «»f the United States seems ! 
to vary fnim IV'^.*) to as much as per cent. ; ! 

and lie* hard, tliiii-.skinm*4l wheats contain mon* j 
•>f thU in;;r»*dieiii lii.in tin* soft»*r varietie.'. of the 
crain. 

tdiit^’ii in a nioi-'t state rapi<Ily jmtrelies, the 
m is-, a<-«juiriij;,^ ilje smell 4)f jh-M-ayin;; <*ln*e'.e ; but 
wlieii cliy it forms a bard, brownish, horiiy-lookin;( 
mas-', that does n‘»t \<*ry reiulily <hMMuii]»ose. < h; 
treaiin;.; ;.diilcii with hot alcoliol, we liml that it 
resr>lvcs itM-lf into at le;ist two distinet siihstaiiees, 
one of whieli is xdiihlc, and the other in.soluhle in 
that lhii<l. The insolulih* ])orti4m — ve^retahle fibrin 
— is a ^ray, lou;.di, ela-'tie suhstaiiee, insidiihle in 
W’ater or in ctlmr, hut readily solnlde in dilutt? 
alkalies, fnim whieh it is pre<'ipitati*d hy neiitral- 
isation with aeetie aeid, 'I’iie soinhh* portion is in 
part j)n*eipiiated fnmi the alcohol on eoolin;?, in 
the form of Hakes, wliieh have tJie eomposilion and 
properties of <*asi*in a \ <*;,'etahlc <*aseiii ; while a 
third substance, ffhfuiin, remains in solution, ^iviii;' 
to the alcolud a syrupy consisli'iii i^, hnt sejiaratiii;^ 
on the a'lditirin of water, a.s a white snh.staiii*e 
reseiiihlin;? alhumeri. All these constituents of 
jiluleu contain carbon, hyilnijtc-n, iiilroj'eii, oxy;;eii, 
ami sulpliur, in much tlie same ]iro)iorli<»n as the 
aidmal alhujniuates or protein bodies, ami they all 
doubtless helon;' to the llesh-foMiiiii;' group of 
foods. 

The action of gluten in the man ii fact iin; of bread 
is ]»roh.'thly a double <inc ; it imliices, )iy corisfant 
action, an alteration of the .starch, ami huhsequetit 


f(*riiientatioii, wiiih* hv its tenacity it prevents tho 
escajie of carbonic acii\ gas. See iluEAD. 

ennui ru[ 

longing to the wea.sel family ( Mustcliihc). There 
are three false molars in thL*'upi>er, ami four in the 
hiwer jaw, anterior to the eaniassial tooth, wdiieh 
is hirgt* ami sharp. 'I'lio body is long -about ‘i 
fe4‘t d inches -the legs are sliort, the feet have 
each five ileeply-«livided toes, terminated hy long 
curved claw’s. The tail is rather short -about 7 
<»r S inches; a fold beneath the tail .Mi])plies the 
place 4if llie ghimlular j>om*h of the badgers; hut 
when hard pre.sscd hy t'liemies the gluttons emit a 
oeciiliar lliiid of a strong mu^'ky ojhuir. 'riu'ir 
iiahits are noeturnal. Loth body ami tail are 
covered witli long hair, umh*r which tin* body i.s 
C4»\ cred with a rich thick fur. The gcm'ial C4)lour of 
the hmg hair i> brown, sometimes approaching to 
Idack, iiglit»*r hands j»assiiig fnmi tin* neck along 
the ll.inks. ami meeting at the tail. 'J'he slnut fur 
is chestnut brown. 'Die mn/zle is l>laek. A light- 
hniwn haml runs across the forelu ajl from (‘ar to 
ear. I’he fur of the* glutton is .souu'times of eon- 
sitlerahle value, ami is used hu’ mulls, cloaks, \'0., 
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hut vaii<*s not a little in glo.ssinoss and other 
qualities {se<* Krit.s, ll’ofrrn'/n:). There is only one 
sp4M*i«‘-s, commonly ealle*! (Hutton, and a.lso \Vol 
vorinc ( ft. ///.vc//.v), a nati\e of the northern pfirts of 
Kiirope, Asia, and America. It is more common in 
tin* an*lic r(*gions then towards the sonth(‘rn limits 
of its di''trihut ion, whii-li are about tin* forests of 
Uoiirl.iiid, in Knropc*. ami northern California, in 
America. The most extraordinary stories were at 
one tiim* f’nMliteil cjuiccrning the ferocity, voracity, 
ami cunning of this animal, though in captivity it 
li;is been know n to oM'icoim* and kill a large pjdar 
I heart 1897); it is \cry capable of dfUiic*s!icalion, ami 
; even in a wihi stale exhiiuts no reniarkahh* ferocity ; 
j nor L there any reaMui to lielii.'vi* that it leajis from 
I trees on deer, or pursues any of those artful methods 
of pnx’uriiig food which wr*n* once aseriiied to it. ft 
oft(*n ])r(*ys on animals which it has not itself 
kirictl. '^riie s'lialler (|uadrup(*ds are its ])rincipal 
f«M)d, and it de, f)urs young foxes in great iiumhors. 
Its spe(*4l is not great, 1ml it excels in Htreiigili and 
]M*rse\ era lice. 'I'he Irajis set for the sinailer kinds 
of animals e.g. martens - in tlie fur countries of 
North America are very often rohhed hy the 
wolverine, ami it has been known to remove a 
great j»ih* <>f wood in onler to g(!t at provi.sions 
which had h(>eji hidden under it. (9o.sely allied 
to thcg^hitton are the* g-risoii, the Iiadger, tlie otter, 
and the ralel. Hone caves and some of the 
newest d»‘pnsits exhibit nunaiiis of more than one 
species of glutton. 

Glyccrims t Ilyijkuoi., or Phopkn yl Alcohol, 
U:,H;,(()1I );j, w'as discoviued hy S<*.heele in 1779, who 
fihtained it in the ])r(;paratioii of lead-jdawter, and 
naiiUMl it ‘tlie wwoet ]>rinciple of fats.’ It is a 
colourless, viscid, neutral, inodorous fluid, of an 
iiiteri.sely sweet taste, is .soluhle in water and 
alcohol ill all j>roj>ortiuiis, hut is insoliihle in etJier 
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aiKl in chloroform. Its spooilic jiiiivity is 1-27. 

If quickly coolctl down, ;i;lyci*riiui docs not crystal- 
lise, but solidilicH at 40“ i.\ into a <;iiin-likc mass. 

Ill the winter of 1807 it was discovcrcjl that some 
f^lyceriiie which was bcin^ shi[q>c<l to Kn^laiid had 
frozen into a solid crystalline mass ; till then 
glycerine was believc/l to be nncrystallisable. 
At lOO" it is slightly volatile, but if distilhsl alone 
the greater part of it becomes decomposed ; it may, 
however, b(‘ distilhal without alteration in a cur- 
rent of siijierbeated steam. I5y this ineans Wilson 
succeedeil in I Sol in separatin;^ heated fats into | 
‘'lyc-erine and the aeiil with whieh it was ]ne- ; 
viously in coinhiiiation ; the ;;lyeerine is thus 
obtained in a hi;L;h state of eoncmitration as a 
colourless, syrupy liquid, which can he thus pre- 
pared in nnliniited cpiaiititv. 

(Jlyccrine occurs reaily formed in a feAv fats (as, 
c.;;., old palm-oil), ami, accordin;L( to I’astenr, is 
contained in all f«Mincntcd liquors, and esj»ecially 
in wine. It is a product of the saponilication of I 
the various fats. See Soap. I 

(ilycerine is a trialomic ah'ohol i.e. it is derived | 
from thn.’e moleeuh*s of watm* hy replacin*; three | 
atoms of hydrogen hy the triatoinic radical ; ! 

or it may he considered a eomponnd of ('..If. with 
three molecules of hydroxyl, Oil — jmd may he 
rej>resentc<l hy the forninhi < ( )H ).j ; and in 
the* animal and many vejL’elabl<^ fats, the three i 
rnoleenles of hyilroxyl an* n*|>laced hy three mole- i 
cnles of the anliydrons fatty Jieid. Jn the sapoiiid- i 
cation of these fats — that is to say, when they are I 
treatiMl with potash, s<»da, or oxi<le of lead, or I 
under the inlliieneo of snperheate<I .steam - the fatty ! 
acid separates from whieh assiniilat<*s three ; 

mol(*enles c>f hy<lroxyl ami iM'eomes jLrIyeerine. j 
(Slyeerine forms soluble compounds with barvta, i 
strontia, and lime: ami it <lissolves oxide of Icml i 
and numerous salts. It is found that ^jflyccrine is | 
convertible into a true fermentable siij^ar wlieii 
treated with a mixture of ])otas.sinm bicbroinale 
ami suljdmric a< i<i, or with potassium jicrmangaiiate 
in presence t>f snniiglil. 

We have already referred to the best mode 
(AVilson’s proce.ss) of obtaining gly<*erim? on a 
large scale ; tbe usual melliod <»f ol»taining it on a 
small scale is from olivc-oil, wliicb is saponilictl by 
treating it with an equal weight of lilbarge (lead 
oxide). 'Phis is mixed with water, ami addc<l to 
the oil, with wliicli it is boib*d till tlu* saponilica- 
tioii is comjdete. 'Plic. glyj-(*rine is dissolved by 
the water, and is easily separated from tbe in- 
soluble lead plaster (a mixture of oleale and pal- 
initate of lead). Any traces of leatl are reinovtNl 
by snlidinretted )iydrogt*n, and the water is 
cxiuilled /■// ntrtfn, as (lie glycerine would turn 
brown in the opmi air. 

The uses of glycerine are numerous. lu medi- 
cine it is employcil as ;i local application in 
diseases of the skin and of tbe ear ; it is nsc»l as a 
solvent for many drugs; ami is taken internally 
for the same purposes as cod-liver oil. It is a 
vabicable preservative lluhl for small and delicate 
anatoiiiieal ])reparatinns, and it has been applied 
to the pres(‘rvation of meat. It is used in per- 
fumery, ill calieo-priiitiiig, ami in tin* ])repara(ion 
of leather. It is used by the wine de.aler to 
‘improve’ the quality of wine, and by the brewer, 
os it is said, to im]>art keeping power to beer. 
Very large ipiautities of glyeerine are required for 
tbe production of Nilro-glyceriiie (q.v.) and other 
exidosives. It has heen added to the water in gas- 
meters with the view of ]>reventing it from freezing. 
It is used in the manufacture of ro])ying-iiik, iiml 
is of general ai>plication where a luhrieating agent 
is required. 

Like the alcohols in general, to which class 
glycerine belongs, it forms several classes or series 


of derivatives, tlie most imjiortant of which are 
its comhinalions with acids, which are analogous 
in their composition to the various fats and oils. 
See Hoscoe and Scliorlciniiier's 2Waii.se on Chem- 
iaif'i/y and Schorlcninier's Manual of the Che mint nf 
of the Carbon i.'()injn)tind.s, 

€ilycoi‘oll« or Amii)o-a(’ktic Ac.'ID, CII.jiNlL) 
was lirst pn.*pare<l hy llraconnot ill 1820, 
being obtained among (lie, ]»roducts of llie action of 
sulphuric ;icid on glue, ami received from him the 
name snen: dr yrlaiinr^ on account of its sweet 
ta.ste. It is a ]»nMliicl of various processes of 
decomposition of animal matters. (Jlycocoll is 
very solnhle in water, the solution having no etfeet 
on vegetable colours, hut it is in.Miluble in alcohol. 
(Jlycocoll coiiihines both with acids and bases, and 
the compounds in hotli cases are soluble and 
crystal I isable. 

lirlyro^CIl^ f’idl,>.,< Ijinlh* b somclinies called 
animal starch, was discovered liy (‘lamle Hernard 
in tbe human liver as well as that of graniinivorons 
animals. It has been shown to exist \ery widely 
tlilbised tlironglioiit the animal kingdom, ami 
appe.ars to be an e.s.sential aceoni]>ainm(?nt of cel- 
lular growth, occurring in large quantities in tbe 
betas. It occurs also in blood ami mnsenlar tissue. 
It Is found in mollusca, dric<l oysters Vieing sai«l to 
contain as inncli as per <*cnt. (llycogen Iuls 
also been detecti*d in the vegetable kingilom, in 
moulds and other fungi. Its n.ses in the animal 
eeoiiomv are nolieed in the article biVKii. 

Ulyvol is tbe type of a class of artificial com- 
pounds, whose? e.\is(em*e was inferred, ami after- 
wanls diseovereil, by NVnrtz. In their elieniieal 
relation and ]>rop(‘rties tbt*y form an intermediate 
series between the monatomic alcohols, of which 
common alcohol is tin? tv]>e, on the one hand, and the 
triatoinic alcohols, a class of hodic*,s of which ordi- 
nary glycerine is tbe type, on (la* other. The name 
of glycol, formed from tbe first ssllabh* of glycerine 
and the last of alcohol, has l>o(‘n given to expre.s.H 
this relation. The glycols .arc accordingly termed 
diatomic iilcoliol.s. Ordinary glycol is formed from 
etbylen, (‘.jllp and lienee may be, called ethyl- 
glycol, to distinguish it from projiy I glycol, which 
is’foriiKMl from propylcn, (’;,II,:, troni butyl glycol, 
wliicli is fovined trom bntylcn, <’,11^,, or from amyl- 
glycol, wliich is formed from ainyhai, Ulycol 

is' a eolourless, slightly \iscid llnid, wiili a sweet 
taste, and its composition is expressed by the 
formula (’.did Oil ) 2 . See Scborleiiinier's Manual 
of Ihr Chi niisfrifoffin Carbon Cviupounds» 

l>lyOOS(\ See SnJAIJ. 

Iillycosilll.s, a genus of Aurantiacea*, trees of 
tin* East Indies. Tlio fruit of C. vitrifolia is 
ilelicions. 

€>1yi>todoil ((h-., ‘engraved tooth’), a gigantic 
fossil animal belonging, like tbe Megatberiuni 
(q.v.) and tlie Mylodon (q.v.), to tbe Edentata, 
but of tbe family of the Dasypoilida* or Armadillos. 



Glyptoilon clavipea. 

It is found in the post-tertiary deposits of the 
jianipas of South Amcriea, and four species have 
lieen di’scribed. The hai'k and side.s of tlie creature 
wore covered with a carapace of thick, nearly hexa- 
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lioin stMit**'*, wliioh in sonio oasos was nearly 
15 foot lon.ir. I’ln' lioa<l was similarly protooloil liy 
h«‘lmot of Imny platos, wliile its tail was imhh 
nlotoly •^lioatlioil in a casin;' of llio same kiml. 
Tlio ;;lyj>n><lon imist, from tho slia]*o of tho oara 
paoo. luokod likor a lin^o tortoiso than an 

ann.-i'lillo. I’nliko tlio latter, it had no movahlo 

Iiands in its armi>ur, and therofon* oonld not roll 
it^df up when altatdvod hy its onomios. Its to»‘th, 
<‘iLrhi iti each jaw, had oaoli tAvo l.atoral sonlptured 
^noovos, wlionoo the name. 

IwllirlllU knoroLO, a (lorman chemist, was horn 
at t iiitlin.Lion, ‘Jd An.irnst 17SS. ami diod at Hohlol- 
hor^r. l.'ttii Ajuil Is.'iri. Havim/ slndital modioine 
ami ohomislry at ( hittin;,^on, 'ruhin.Lren. and \’ionna, 
he heiian to loaoh cliomistiy at Iloidolhorir in ls|;{. 
Four y**ars later he was made juofessnr of Medieine 
and c hemistry, and hold that chair until )sr>(). |li> 
{jreat work i-^ an oxcolloni «lh-tion;iry of olioniistrv, 
enlilled llntulfmrh f/# /* < V// //y/c ( 1S17 ID). iJesjik**, 
thi'. he wri»t«*, alon;^ with 'rii'domann, a Inwik <in 
di;^«*^tion ( *27 ), and .amilhor on tho method 

hy which the toixl- products pass into tlu‘ hlood 

I IVjUi. 'i'ho Htnnfhtu'h was translated into Fniclish 

and enlar;;e«l hy Watts ( ISkS .ID). Hi.*. ^^rand uncle, 

.loiivNN (iMKLiN, horn at 'riihinuen. Kith 

August l7i>D, ])rof»*s^or of (Miomisiry ami Natural 
History at Si l*oter^har;jj from 17.'5l. and Uotan\ 
and t iMMni-'Tiy at 'riihiniren from 1740, died th»*n* 
‘2nth May 17.V». 1K« spent ton years (17.‘»D 43 1 of 

his lile travelling in Siberia, making; oh.sorxaiioiis 
on tin' hotany, and wrote hlorn Slhlrlm (17 IS ID, 
and lit Ist n thu't'U Sihtrit'n (4 vols. 17ol o2i. — Ili.^ 
nephew. Sv>iri:L (Jottmkj} f 1711 74), hecaiuc 
|>roie*.Nor of Hotany at St IVlershur;^ (17t>7), 
>jtii«lied the hotanv of the southern portions of 
K«-i a, and w roU* ili<ttn'in Fnt'tn'iim- (17dS>. - 
Anolher nephew, doIfVN.N J'litKmtK’ll ( 1 74S 
1S(4 », f.ithor of keopold, wrote a hotauical dic- 
tioiiarx , i hutntuliAtttjux Ittduun'u (D vols. 

I I < 1 - » « ). 

^'enns r>f verhenaeeous tre(*s. I'he 
tirnhi*r of *i. nrhnrfo ( Koomhar or ( h>onih;ir of 
Indt.i.) res<*inhh*‘< teak, hut i*. <*h»sor in ;/rain, ami 
liehrer, 

Iirlll(ill4l« a town of \\hirtenihi‘r;j‘, staml-' in llie 
<*h.ir:!iiicj and fertile valley of tin* Item-, 3ti mile-* 
!’. oi S;utt;rait hy rail. It ha- s<ime fine old 
clmiehe-. niid Carrie*, on impfutanl mamifaeture- 
of p w»d- and hanlware; hop*i and fruit are mueh 
;^i')wn in tin- nei^dihonrlewid. < Jniiind in the middle 
;v'e^ WM., an ini]>erial fn-o <-ity Swahia, with 
ls,<K*o i'lhahiiants. It was adtled to Wiirteniher;'^ 
in Iso:;. J>„p. (1870) r2,S3S ; (1D(H)) lS.t57o. See 
work- hy tiriijiiii ( IshD) and Kai.-ser (ISS*2). 

litllllllMlni, a town of (. |»j)er Aiistiia, JoD 
miles \\ . of \*i(;nna hy rail. It lies I4.‘{D feet above 
^€^a-level. amid the grandest seemny <if the Sal/- 
kammeveiit. at the lower <3nd of the 'rraunsee or 
Lake iimundeii (S hy *2 miles), above which lowers 
the Tranii'.tein {.Vshi p et ). With nnmenms holel> 
an<l \illa-. it i- a faxoniile .-n miner hat bin;; j dace. 
Salt niine- einjiloy many of the inhahitatits. l*op. 
7ti.‘il. Sei* Feiir.-.! ein, ! }> r K n rtH'l ^ i mundt n (fitli ed. 
\’ienna. IsSo;. 

fiiinplialiiiiii. Sef. f •r]>w’M;i», Kina.wiji.s.s. 

fjiliat f a ;:eiin- of dipterous insects rejn 

*ente«l hy nniuenius widely di-t rihnted sjieeies, and 
*pei ially ahiindant in mar-hy disti iets. 'rh«*re are, 
nine Hritish species, of whieli llie fhmimoii limit 
(f Ilf f I /lipihis) may he ia,keii as typiea.l. d'h 
colour of the middle portifui of the body on tlie 
iifjpei surface is y<*IIowisli lii«)U'ri, marked with 
darker loii;ritmlirial liiie.s; the posterior part is 
li^dit prrav. The abdomen is Ion;', slender, and 
hli;,diily llatteiied ; the legs, very long and thin; 


and the dedicate glassy wings hoar numerous haii*a 
on the veins and .along their posterior margins. 
When the insect is at rest the wings are laid Hat 
hack upon tho body. The antenme consist- of four- 
teen joints, and hear circlets of Iniir, wliich, in the 
male, m:iy he so long and thick as to givi* a featdiory 
ajjpcarance. 'I’he female is furnished witli niaiidihles 
which an* absent in tin* male. The male gnat sips 
nectar from the lloAvers and passes his days in joyous 
dancing in the sunlight ; the female spernls, not her 
(lays only, hut her nights, in pursuit of men and 
cattle into whom she may drive her sharp lancets, 
to suck from their hlooil lu»r more nutritions, if less 
ilelicjite diet. The ]»rohoscis, whose double fnnclion 
of piercing and sucking was noticed even hy IMiny, 
is an extremely com])h*.\ strin‘tnre romposoil of re]»re- 
.-ciiiatives of the three usual month appendages, 
'riie humming stuind juodiiei’d hy the, female in tly- 
ing, the ileeper notes of which an? due t<» the rapid 
vibration ol the wings ((‘ompnted at- .*HMK) per 
minute), the higher to membranes on the thoracic 
opening*i of the air-tnhes, serves in i»arl, doubtless, 
to attract the males. Darwin quotes Nlavcr to the 
following eD'ecd : ‘The* hairs on the antenii.'e of the 
male gnat vibrate in nnisf)ii with the notes of a 
InniiigTork, within the raiige of the sounds emitted 
hy tin* feiu.nle. The longer hairs \ihrate syiii* 
natheti<*ally with the gniver not<‘s, and tin* shorter 
liairs with the* higher ones.’ Jjindois also say.s 
that he has repeat<*dly brought down a whole swarm 
of gnats hy uttering a ]iarticnliir note. After fertil- 
isation. tlie feniah* la\s lior cggs -.'lOO at .'i time, it 
may U* in a p<*ol 
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ing leaf or twig. 'v\\ . ^ a 1 ' 
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iiig from the eighth segment of the abdomen. They 
remain in the larval stale about three weeks, during 
wJiieli jierioil they moult three times. The juipa is 
smaller and lighter in colour; it also is active, 
tlmugh, of cour.se, it tak(*s no nourishment. Its 
external air-tuhes are situated on the sidc.s of the 
borax, and jiroject beyond its head. When 
mature, the ])upa comes to tin* surface, the skin 
.Splits longitudinally, and the perfect gnat slowly 
emerges. Many, however, never taste the delight 
)f living, for their weak wings being drenched can- 
not lie spread, and the insects are drowned without 
fully cscapi/ig from their ]iii)ia-skin. Several 
g«*nerations of gnats follow' one anoMior in a season. 
In the F<*n ilistrict they are sometimes so ahnnd- 
laiit that the inhabitants are forced to use curtains 
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aiul such iiKUiiis <)f jirotcclioii against them as are 
used ill hotter countries agaiiisl their allies the 
Mosquitoes (q.v.). (inats occasionally swarm to- 
gether in such nuinhors that they present the 
appearance of dense clouds of smoke; and it is 
rec.oriled that, in the year 17‘IG, an alarm of lire 
was raised in Salisbury because of the vast columns 
of gnats swarming round the cathedral spire. 

€rlieiS4*liail« Ai:(;irsT VVriJiKLM Antox, ItKAK 
Nkithakdt Vf»\, <»ne of the I Russian genei*als of 
the war of liberation, was born at Srhildau, in 
Prussian Saxony, ‘27th October 17t)0. In J7f<*2 he 
accom])anied theOernian auxiliaries of England to 
America. On his return he joined (17Hb) the 
Prussian army, and twenty years later fought 
at Smilfeld and in tlie liattle of Jena. He gave 
convincing jiroof of liis military genius in the 
defence of Oolberg from Ajiril to .July 1S(>7; and 
this led to his appointment on the. commission for 
the reorganisation of the Prussian *anny, in which 
capacity he lent cordial su^qiort to the idans of 
Stein and Scharnhorst. In the war of lilM'ration 
he rend(‘red distinguished service at the battle of 
E(*ip/ig' (ISI.*?). lint his most meritorious work 
was his sliare in the Waterloo earn pa ign, in which 
he was ehief of I»lii<*li<*r's staff, and principally 
directed the strategy j)f the Prussian army, lie hsid 
been fifteen years on the retired list when, in ls:il, 
on theonthreak of tlie Polish rehollion, he was made 
field imirshal and given command of tlie I’russian 
army on the Polish frontier, hut he died at l*oseu on 
24th August, that .same year. See his 1 Jfe by I'erl/ 
(r> vols. iSfil -SO) and Delliriiek (‘2 vols. 1SS2). 

Ciiliciss* a term iiitroduc('d from tbe (lerinan for 
a foliated crystalline granular compound of quart/, 
felspar, and mica. Tlie nuart/ is white or gray, 
ami occurs in lenlicniar la, vers llial vary from a 
mere line nj) to bands one foot or more in Ihicknes.s. 
Tin* felspar likewist* forms bilia, ami is usuallv 
ortbocbise, but plagioclasc* is oftmi associated with 
it. Frequently tlio ijuart/ and fclsoar are inti- 
mately eoiuiuiiiglcil. riie. mica ( usually ^Tuscovit^•) 
occurs in lamime between tbe otb(‘r minerals. In 
some vaiielies of guei.ss the felspar occurs in leiitil- 
'sbaja'd swellings, formiiig^^/<//cy/- 7 //c/,v.v(‘(*ve-gin'i.ss’) 
ov n‘ fir (jHris.'i. \'a?i(Uies in <'om[K».sitioH are 

hni'ulilriKf ir tjuriss, ill wliicli liorublcmle replace.^ 
mica; pnrtoijinr finriss', with talc instead of mica; 
tfraft/iifr. t/nriss, witli graphite in place of mica, 
(iiieiss belongs l«) tbe great class of schistose 
roeks, and in many case-, can h(‘ shown to be the 
product (d tlie metamoipbism of clastic roi’ks, such 
as grtw wacke. Jii <»tber cases it has be<‘n proved 
that gnei.ss has n’snlted from the metamoipbism 
of granite tbe one rock iiassing gradually into flic 
otlu*r. 'I’lie coarser graiiicil gmusses belong ehit*(ly 
to the .Areliiean System (q.v.) ami eoiicmuiiig the 
origin of tliese goologi.sts are still divideil in ojiinion. 
Tbe liner-grained varieties are nii't with in many 
regions which have bcmi alleclcd by local and 
regional motamorpbism. See MK'r.VMOKPUo.sw. 
Ciiicist, llKiMiun Uriiot.K IIkumann Fuik- 


hvHfitjr nujlisrhr Vvrfussunfjs- tmtl Vcnraltunnarcrlit 
(1857 OJ ; ;M ed. 1870 -84;,' his masleriiiece; 
in)fl firsetz )ia(‘h dent consUtutionclIrn tSfaai.srcrht 
Kmjland.'t (1807); Dir Stmiteeriraltnntj dcr Cift/ 
ran London (1807); \’mnillnn<jy JnsfiZj Ecchtmerg 
inivL emjfiHrhcn und dentsrhen Vcrhiiliniintfu 
(1800); Engfiarkr VrrfaHsnngsgcschivhic (188*2; 
Eng. trails, by Asliwortb, 1880) ; Das cnglisr/ic 
Parlttinrni {\i<kC) I Eng. trans. by Sbee, 1880), and 
nnmerons works ilcaling with current iiuestioiiH of 
practical iiolitic.s in (iermany. He wa.s ennobled in 
1888, ami died ‘21st July 1805. 

(Polish (Unicznn)^ a Prn.ssian town, 
situated in a region of bills and lake.s, 31 miles 
EXE. of Po.sen by rail. It has a Catholii; cathedral, 
dating from 005, and till 1320 was tlii! coronalion- 
nlace of the Polish kings. |( came lirially to 
Prussia in 1814. J'op. ( 10(/0) -JI.OiKi. 

Cviiefacesp* See Ska Hrapk. 

l>lli<loK. See Cy i ix >.s. 

lalioilie (dr. (Jtaonr), a pithy aiij sorilontious 
saying, commonly in verse, emboiiyiiig some moral 
seiiliiiient or precept. Th(' gnome bi'loiig.'' to the 
same g<*neri<* class with the ]>roverh; but it ililVers 
from a jnoverh in wanting that common and j»opii- 
lar acceptance whi<‘h stamps the jnoverh, as it 
w«‘re, with jinblic authority. Tlie use of gnomes 
j»r(?vailed among all the (‘arly nations, esjieeially 
the diit'iitals ; ami tlie litenitnn‘s, both sacreil and 
profam*. of most countries abound with ihem. In 
tlie llible the book of Proverbs, jiart of Eccle- 
siastes, still more tbe ajiocrypbal book of Kccle- 
siasiiciis, and other books of the Old Testament 
contain many c‘xamj>les ; and in tin* New Testament 
tin* familiar lessons of our Lord are frequently jne- 
sent<‘d ill this striking foirn. The Indian. th(» 
Arahian, ami the Persian lifinatnn’s also are rich 
in gnomes, as arc those of (lu‘ northern nation.^, 
lint the most interesting form which tlicy have 
taken is that in wliii'h we liml them in dri'ek 
literature, in which tlie writers who have cnlli- 
valeil this form of composition are known as a 
distinc.t clns} — the diiomic Pools {gmoniLoi). The 
dreek gnome is commonly couched in the elegiac 
distich; ami tia? imist c(‘lehrat<*<l gnomic jioet was 
'riicogiiis of Aligara, in the (Itli century The 

remains of gnomic writers hav(* Ikmui rejieateilly 
(sliioil umlor the title of (! moniri Pnvfo fZ/vre/, from 
till? days of Alclanchthoii downw arils. Standard 
editions are those of llrunck (1784 ; new ed. 1817) 
ami daisfoid ( 1820 ; new ed. 1823). See PliuVEURS. 

(iillOlllC* See 1 >KMc»N01.(u;Y. 

lilllOIIIOll. AVlien a rectangle is divided into 
four jiarls by cross lines jiarallel to its sides, the 
sum of any three of the juirls is called the gnoinon. 
For (inomoiiic Projection, see PimmkctioN'. — 
(biomon has aI.’»o a mi'aning in dialling (see 
Diaf.); and a gnomon, or style erected at right 
angles to the hori/oii, sometimes of great height, 
was much nseil by ancient astronomers for timlin^j 
tbe altitudes and declinations of sun and stars. 


DRK^Il VON, jurist, was born in llerlin, 131b August €■m>stl4*is1ll• In tlic New Testament tin 
1810. He entered ollicial life as asse.s.sor in the I cZ/io/.v/nff of gnosis, or llio ‘knowledge' of the 
Siijierior dotirfc (Kamniergrrirlit) in 1841, and wa.s j mysteries of dod, is dislingni.shed from softhia.^ or 
ftucce.s.sively assistant -jinlgiMif the .same court and of jiraelical religions ‘wisdom ’ (cf. I Cor. \ii. 8). 'I'liis 
the Siijiremc Trihiinal, until in liSodhc resigned this I ( ‘liristian gnosis was at first the natural j»rodiict 
jKisition ill ordin* to devote himself exclusively to of theological reflection on the positixe doctrine.s 
tt*aching : for since 1844 In*, had held the chair of ; contained in the (iosjiel. A .b'w isli tlieology, 
Jurisjirndeiice in Berlin Pni versify. From IS.5S I hased on the religions iileas of the Old Testament, 
he sat. in tlio. Prussian low’er liouse as a National was already in existenee, and had received a 
Idhoral, and was also eleetcd a niemher of the jiow’erfnl impnl.se from the comhination of dreek 
iinjierial jiarliament. His writings deal chielly with .Jiilo.soiihy with Hellenistie Judaism hy Philo, 
constitutional law in England and (r(*rmany, and ! The chief function of the earlier gnosis had been to 
with politiiio-liistorical siihjects, as J)ie lUidnng j fli.sc<»ver the ideal value of the various religious 
dvr ucsvfucornengvrivfiie in Dcuisritfand (1849); j histories, myths, mysteries, and ordinances, and to 
jidei und llittersehift in England (1853); I get hchiiid tlie letter of the written word. In coui'se 
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of time not only tlio OKI IV'itaiiuMit, Knt ovoii the 
oos|H‘l In-'torv, was thrown into the iiH'ltiii^-pot, 
anil alloveil >vith tin* nhiloso]iliie tliietrines of 
Jewish lit'lh'ni«'ni, to proituoe a reli.i;ious theory of 
the nnivfi''e. Tlieie was a pMieral tetuleney to 
trae«‘ the same reli.^ious iilea thnm^iii ililterent 
niy lln‘lo;;ie'- (whieli wine hehl to he tlie popular 
e\|'ie«.'.ion of n*li;;ions iileas orit.inalIy ivvealeil), 
an«l the new religion which aimed at tlie reileinptiou 
of tln‘ whole world was ea;^erly seized mi as the 
(Miil»odinient of their nnil\ in*; principle. ( ’hristianity 
wa> helievi'd to he the full revelation of the dee|w*r 
Initli eniheddetl in all the nature-religions. Ily 
adaiuiii;,' their presentation of ( hri-^lianity to the 
form of the ancient mysteries the (Inostie teachers 
the more easily fastened themselves upon the 
(’liiistiaii con;^re^ations, and suecee«li‘d in takin;^ 
up a i»ositit»n within them as specially initiated 
jierMUi". for which they found a natural support 
in the prevalent ascetic \iews and the powerful, 
j inllueiice of fn-e projihecy. In Syria and the i 
1 Kast they tmpailed a distinctly (Inostie tin^^c < 
to (diri>lian lea(*hinLC j^eneially ; in the (ireek | 
and Ihunan world ihes formed esoteric schools, j 
w hich endan;^(*reil the or;;anisation of the (.’hristian 
con;^Te;:alion-. (‘they undermine ours, in order to I 
hnild np their own' — 'I’ert ulliaii, /V /*/v/.vrr. llanf. 
4‘J,i. Jhit Ihe-e weri^ in lime f«»rci*d to st^parale 
themsflves, and form sects, whose ereat diveisifv 
hecominu' the more a]iparent cnvitly counteract(*d 
the iiilluence of the (IiiosiK* leaven in thi' (diristiau 
communities. T<i maintain their theories in the 
face of the traditional doctrine of the «-hniches 
they had recourse to the .voa/w.v of that iloctrine. 
They claimed to hav<* spe«Mal traditions from <»ertairi 
of Christ's disciples, and ajiplied their c\e;'etical ^ 
skill to the allei;<iiical interpretation of the wiitteii j 
inonnrnents of the apostolii* a,Lre. 'I’lie (Jnosties. 
indeed, were the lirst Sew 'J’eslament e\e^(*tes, and 
the tiisf wlio s(‘t the apostolic writiii;^-^ side by side 
with the ;,Gi-.p(*l liistoties as authoiitaliie Si'rip- 
tiires. llotii in llieir interpretation and in thidr 
jtrescrilalion of the texts they allowed thems«dM*s 
a free hand, omit t ini:, addi^;^^ and sometimes foro. 
ill'.:, to suit their theoiies. .Marcion ( about loO), 
li<iievirio hiiiiself to he a consistent follower of 
Paul, rejcct<*<l the authority of the earliest apostles, 
as wi-il as t lie Impels emamitin;; from the eiivles 
of their iiillueiici*. and professi-d to hold 'the 
;ro-p<l ’ know ti to Paul only. 1 1 is colleition of ten 
epistles of Paul was the lirst attempt to lix the 
canon of the ajiostoli*; Scriptures. Sueh arbitrary' 
treatment of tliif Seriptiires led tin! chnicli to resort 
to a more thoroiijrh study of the liistorieal tradition. 
In the .stni;,r; 4 le with ( liiosticisin it obtained a linn 
hold of the piim iple that that alone is to hi* liehl 
tine rhiistianity which can he shown to hi 
liistorieally deiived from Christ and Ids apostle , 
and it tound the only means to cheek the Jiceiis<j 
of (iiiostic s|,f(Mil;it ion in the di.*velo]»meiit of a 
Christian theolo^iv in ai eordaiiei* witli the positixij 
character of histoiical Christianity, 

The ^nmes.J principles of (Inostie tlion;;ht may 
be leie siinimarisiMl, as fuller accounts of the 
princijial schooC are M-iven under their own names 
or under those of tlmir foimdeis. por the practical 
doctrine of the redemption of nienV srnils from .sin 
by desijs f lirist the ( «nost jes >ij jt u t(i(| sjtocu- 

I latiye doctrine of the redetiijition of tlie liiimaii 
j spirit from matter liy ieli;^dons knowled;(e. The 
realistic c.sehatolo;^y of the primitive chuieh they 
entirely set asKle. The ».*vaii;;elie element in their 
tcu hiii;' was ohseured hy a cloud of heatlimi 
inytljolo;^des and philosophic siilitleties. The 
l)ivine f>eniiur;(os and Caw;,dver of the(»ld Testa- 
ment was distint^Miisliud from the Supreme l{ein;^, 
ami the ffehrew idea of creation was siiperseiK^I 
hy tliat of a continuous process of emanations from 


j the divine tirst cause, 'fhe i>ri‘sent w'orld W’as 
I believed to he the result of a catastrophe in which 
j the spirit fell under the jiower of matter, or of an 
ori'^imil destiny that powei's hostile to (lod should 
hrin^ into existence a world in which tin? spirit 
j horn of (lod should he held in unwilliii^^ estran^e- 
I meiit from him. All the (Inostie systems are more 
j or less ilmilistic. in these dualistic. theories a 
! pliiloMijihical foiiiidalion was st*ciired for the 
I practical asceticism of primitive Christianity, which 
• was liy the (luostics developed to an extrcMiio, 'I’he 
. hi; 4 lu‘st duly ol man was to become united to the 
; First Soiirci* of Sjdrit tlnou^di //no.v/.v and the ahso- 
I lute aliemitioii of the human spirit from the liody. 
(hliers, like (\irpocrates and Ids son K{iiphanes, 
expressed their (‘oiitempi for the lh*sh and the 
ordinaiici*> of the I>eniiiir^os in uiiliridled license. 
The contrasts of the llesh and the spirit ami of the 
world and the kin;'dom of (lod are iuterjireted as 
the physical contliid of vast cosmic forces, ami are 
thereby stri]>])ed of their moral and reli^dous 
si;;nilicam‘e. The intervention of Christ is the 
crisis, not only of the reli;,dons history of mankind, 
hut of the whole development of the universe. .\s 
the liual and perfect .1m»u he is dislinenished from 
his visilile manifestatiou. 'Mds is held to lie 
tdlhertl) a reel liumaii life with which he was 
eonneeted for a time, or 1 2 ) a heavenly or ‘ psychical ’ 
creation, or(.‘n a mere phantasm. .Men an* divided 
into two classes; the rinminttir or ‘ spii it iial,' 
who aie (‘oii'^t itulionally receptive of Christ's 
revel.ition and life ev(*rlasl in;^, and the Ihflir or 
* material,' w ho are doomed to perish. \ aleiiiiidans 
and others add a third, or inlermediali* chi.ss, the 
I'stjrhirti} ^ or ijiefi of ‘soiil,’ wlio are not eapahli* of 
a]»prehendin.ix a divine revehi.lioii, hut only of tins 
popular faith (///V/vj, >et therehy may attain to a 
de;.rr<*e of know’Ied^^e and .salvation. 

X'arious elassifiea lions of tlie (Inostie seliools 
j have been attempted. Matter arranoed them 
I aecordino to their historical and national ori;;in. 
r»aur ela.^silied the ditVen'iit .systems accord inj^ to 
the decree in which they realised the idea of 
Chrisliardty as opposed to.ludaisni and ibioaidsm, 
and thus dist in^'iiishei! three priiieipal .schools : ( 1 )* 
lliat of l»asilide>, \'alentinus, and others, who held 
the old faiths to lie relatively valid devclopnieiits 
of the reli;riniis coiiscioiisiie.ss ; (*2) that rei»reseuted 
ill tlie Cleiiientines, where, dudai'^m alone is reco^jj- 
njsiMl ; and f.'I) that of the Ophites and the; milder 
teaehiii;; of Mareioii, who found the perfect 
expre.s^ioii of truth in .li'sus Christ. Neaiider’s 
prim-ijde id' division is the position whicli the 
dilVereiit systems take u]i towards the (lod of the 
Old Testament : whelln*r he is re;jrarded as a suli- 
ordiiiate deity subservient to the siijirenie, or a.s 
wieriially oppo- imI to him, and therefore a1>.soliilely 
llarna.' k distin^'uislies lietwi'cii .Jewish- 
Cliiisliaii and (ienlih* ( ’hristian (Inoslii-s, ;r|oijp. 
in;; the latter aeeordin;; to the ,;reater or less 
diver;ieiice from the eoiniiioii ( Mil is|iauity which 
ttxpre.'^ses it.self in their various views of tin; Olil 
Testament and the I)emini';;os. Tin* ehnre.h 
fathers attributed the ori;;iii of ( Inosticisin to the 
deimms, or ( later) to ambition and insuliordination 
to the episcojiate. ne;;esippiis traced it to the 
Jewish sects; Frena'us and others to the intliieiiec 
of the f Ireek philosojilieiv. MMiey all lielieved Unit 
the lirst founder of the lieresy was Simon MaoiiH, 
\yho, with his confederate Helena, wa.s lield hy tlie 
Samaritans to he an incarnation of tin; divine 

n iriiieiple (Helena hein;; his female counimpart, 
ike the moon piddess (‘orrespondin;; to the 
I sun ;;od in Syro-IMio nieian my tholo;;y ). It is 
I clear that about the he;;innin;; of the 2«i century 
I fliere were inimr‘roiis teachers in Syria who 
. endeavoured, not hy the aec(*pt(Nl a]le;;orie/i] inter* 

I pretalion, but hy means of a negative criticism, to 
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wlapt the Old Tesiaiiieiit to their idea of a universal 
reli;;ion. OerinthuH held that Christianity was 
identical with pure Mosaisni, lavirifjf ^^reat stress 
on part of the eeremonial law, and iioldin^ the 
creattn* of the world to Ik* suhordinate to the 
Supreme Jieinj^ ; others trace»l the eeremonial laws 
of the Ohl Testanumt to the. devil, and held the 
God of the .lews to he the hi^^hest (loil. Others, 
a^'aiu, entirely discarded .Imhiism, and conneete*! 
their Christianity with alle^onical interpretations 
of Syrian and Ihihyloniaii Jiiytholoj^y. The chief 
n'presentatives <»f Syrian Cnosticism were Satiir- 
niiiiis (or Satornil) of Antioch, and the variou 
sects <)f the. Ophites (indinlin;' the Njuisenes, 
Ceratai, and others). It is uncertain in what 
relation these isolated Syrian K(‘els may have sto«al 
to lh(i ^jfreat tliioslie sidiools of K;^ypt and the 
West., tin* Hasilidi;ins and \'alentinians. After the 
confederation of tin* (Miristian communities into 
the f \itliolic ( Miureh <*V(*n these ^reat schtKils were 
not lon;^ aide to inaintain a st'paratt'i existence, ami 
hy the eml of the lirst ileeaoe <»f the .*1<1 eentnry 
their ee<desiastieal inlhieiuM^ had well nij^h dis- 
a|»peared. lint, thou;;h the »)i*^anie c’iier<^y of 
Gnosticism wa,s thus (prn*l\ly (‘xhaust^'d, Gnostic | 
ideas held their ;;ronn«l to a much later date, ;ind 
mav he 1 raced in tin* writing's of some of the most 
liijL^lily n*pnted Christian fathers. The /V.v//.v 
c‘dile.d hy Schwart/e, ami ]^‘termann 
(ileriin, ISo.'C, is tlie only (imedie w<nk that has 
come down to us in a eomplete form, except those 
iipoeryplial Gospc‘ls and A<*ls of the apostles which 
show a Gnostic temleney. 'ratian's 7h((trs.saroii was 
use<l in lheSyria,n t’linrch down to the .lili century. 
The, Gnostic, Ihirdesamvs of Kd(*.ssa, one of the l.'ist 
of tlie Syrian Gnostics, w’as the fontnhn* of Syrian 
hyniiioloj^y. 

Soc N(?iiii«U'r, <rVac//.'fc/e‘ Kntwh'hu tit r rttrnrhuistcn 
(fututflst'lun Si/uftnit' ( ISIS) ; Mutter, f/Isfoirc rvititfur t(n 
(1{ voC. ISJS; ‘Jd cd. lSt:t); J. A. Mehlor, 
Vfi'ttufhr iihtr tlfn fintttff. ( ISdl ; {i1s<» foruiiiij; vol. i. of 
his tlcmmuu St'hriit.^ cd. I>y I Hdlin^'er) ; Hiiiir, />jV 
chriKflii'hi' ft inmin (is;’},*)); Miillcr, titr Koxwo' 

Ittifif in iivr (r rit't'ltischt n Kirchf bin aiif Orittvnc.'i (IStiOt; 
Lipsius, />(/• ffiinstiJfitnitM Kin;;, 'J'hf iSntmtit'H 

anti thdr U' mtiins { 1S7.'1); .Munscl, Thv (inostic Htrt.'tlts 
(cil. hy Liditfoot, 1S75) ; .Joel, HHt'k't: in tlie Ilditiions' 
t/f.'trli it'll fe zti Anfinit/ t/cs J Chridlichrn ^Jahrhnntlerfa 
{'2 jiurts, ISSO S;{); Kott'iiiiinnc, /iie flnttsiH nnt'h ilinr 
Tentlrn: nntl fh’t/ani.'tntinn (ISS’J); IIjl;;eiifcld, /fir 
.'it'll ir.hfr ilti Uri'ln'istenthii mu flSSl), with the 
(hiostio frii;;iiicnt.s, and lists of books rclutiiif; to the 
various (iiiostic teachers ; Henan, Orit/ines tin {'hrinlitm- 
isnie (vols. v. to vii.); llarnaeU, ^nr QiifUi'nkritik thr 
ftt'Ht'h. il/s IrH'tst. (lS7d) and /fotfmniffesrhir/itr (vol. i., 
2d cd. ISSS); and for a concise {icc«niiit of the dirtereiit 
systciiis, Midler, Kirch cntjeai'liieUte (vol. i. INSP). 

lallll {(^nltthleptis)^ a of antelopes (termed 

Wih/rhvrsl 1)V the lloers), of which the best- , 
know'n speei(*s has heeii ofteji <Ioscribed as appar- 
ently iiitide, up of parts of ditl'en'iit nnimals, not | 
only of the ant<*Io|K^ and the ox or hiiiValo, hut | 
oven of the liorso. This species ( ('. (U\a ) is a native j 
of South Africa; it has disaj»iH*:ired from the more 
settled ])arls of Caj>o ('oloiiy, hut is to he seen iu 
herds on the .arid plains beyond thest* houiid.-irit's 
in company with small troops of /ehras, ami Avith 
iluoks of ostrielu's. The form ami action of enns 
.so iimcli resenihle those of zebras ami , 

that at a distanei* they may he readily mistaken 
for them. The size of the ^nu is that of a lar;;e 
UN’s; the •general iM)hmr is vellowish-taw’iiy. Uotli ] 
sexes have horns. The lim\»s are shuider, like those ' 
of deer and antelopes. The yuu ;;}illoi>s with ^reat 
speeil. It has been usually re]>resentt*d as a very 
lierce animal, ami certainly shows much ability to 
defend itself w’ith its horns, Avhen unable to escape 
from <Ian;;er hy tlif^ht ; Imt when taken youii^x it i.s 
easily tamed, and readily as.sociates with oxen. 


accompanying^ them to ami from the tiehl. There 
are twti or three speedes, all South African, nearly 



Gnu {Cniohlei>a& Onn). 


resemhiin;; t in* eomimm ;;iiu, .and one consider.ahly 
hu\i;er. Millais in A Ilnnth from the Vrhlt (IS*).")), 
r«*ported that only ooU were left alive in South 
Afiica, »>f Avhich one h(*rd were (piite w'ild, and 
.some were preserved by a wealtby IJoer. 

Iiioa, a Portn;;nese pos.session on the west coast 
of India, between the Western Gliiits and the sea, 
w'ith an area of 1 ird) sip m., and a ])op. (1900) of 
49."»,000. \ billy country, it is inters<H*ted by 

many small streams. Half of tlie land under rul- 
livation, a third of the entire are.a, is devoti'd to 
rice; stalely forests cover ne.'irly a fourlli of the 
r«*maimler. The territory is divided for adminis- 
trative jmrposes into two ,s(*ctinns known as the 
\’elhas and \ovas Compiistas (Old and New 
Coinjuests), whieli .an* sululivided into nine ‘pro- 
vinces.’ The chief civil and military authority 
is vested iu .a ^^overnor ^^‘nenil of Portn^nese 
India, apiK>iiited hy the, kino; he is .aided hy 
a o(*neral council, and by thr(‘e subordinate juntas 
or csmneils. An archbishop, with the title of 
primate of the Kast, is at the heail of the Itoman 
(’alholic Church ; the native Christians constitute 
more than half of the total ]>o]nihilion, and the 
ehurch's festivals are (a*lebrated in (dna wdth oivat 
I)omp. In 1S71, in consci|neiiee of a rebellion, the 
native army was disbanded, and the colony is 
now held by a Knropean forei* of little over 
.*100 men ; the polic(* fnrc<» is nearly KHK) strong, 
'riie revenue slightly exceeds tin' expenditure : the 
im])orls have loiio exeei'ded the exports. (’ap- 
tured hy Alhinpierum* iu I.’SIO, ‘Golden Goa’ 
reached hy the (*ml of the century a pitch of 
milil.arv and ecclesiastic.al splendour and com 
meiviai pro,sp(*rity sucli as finds a parallel in India 
only in the mo'.l Inilliant days of the Mo;;iil 
capitals. 'flic deelino of the, Portiij^nesci jmwer 
quickly followed the appearance of the Gulch 
(see East India Company), ami in 17.M) the 
city of Old Goa, once the chief enqiorium of 
tr;ule hetweeu the east ami west, Avas deserted hy 
all hut its ecclesiastical iiihahitants, ami left to the 
decay in Avhieh it has siiiee lain. Its one time 
jMipnlation of ‘2tM),(MM) has sunk to less (ha?i IIMM); 
Its arsenal, its pal.aces, its quays, even many of its 
ehurehes are in ruins, tlieir sites covered with 
eoeoa-uui plantations, and the streets overrun Avith 
•;vass. Amouj; the Cililiees tliat survive are t\ic 
I majestic cathedral, where services are held rej3;u- 
lariy every day, and the si>lemUd church of Bom 
.Jesus, eoutaiuiu^ the maji'niliiK'ut tomb Avhieh 
ensijriued the remains of St Kraiicis Xavier. The 
now capital is Nova (Joaor raiijim, on the Maii- 
davi, .*{ miles from its mouth. It presents a ]>ietur- 
es^fue apju*araiice ; its streets are Avide and clean ; 
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aiul lU'w liarlxMir ami railway works wrri* inaupi- 
ratoil ill ISS’J. 'Plu' juililu* fniiMiii^^s inclmlo llu» 
vio».Mt'j;al i>alai‘i' ami spaciou" karrarks, oiio wiiij;^ of 
wliieh aootMMim)«Iatfs tlie national lyoiniin or 
collt'^i', tlio piiklic likrary, cam! tin? Instituto IVo- 
fos^ional. hioro was a revolt in iSOo, soon 
sni'[»ros*^eiI. Poj>. S44n. Sen Fonsera's llisinrinfl 
ami .1 rr.'tiriilni/tritl Slctcli ( ISTS), ami Lady Lnrton's 
A mini', E'ju/if, ///r/nt ( 1S711). 

l>oalailcla« a market town of ]»en.i:al, sitnatml i 
on i fiin.u^ne of JamI at the coiilhienoe of tlio main j 
stn-aniN of tin? (ian>;os ami l»ralima])ntra, has he- 
»*ome \\ilhin a few years an importaiU entrepot for | 
the river trade, the terminus <if the Kasterii l»en«^al : 
liailway, ami the startin,u-]»oint of the Assam I 
steamers. t)nly temin»rary huihlin^s are croeted, I 
as tiie Ihnids of July Iiave more than onee sw«*j)t ■ 
away the nmre ex'iiensive masonry striietures. i 
Ihisy markets are held <laily. and the river is 
erowded with native eraft ami lishin;'-lM>ats. 'Plie | 
population has j.;rown from about l()(Mt in ISSI 
to over lll,(MKK. j 

laOallKira* the most wf'sterly district of Assam, * 
on l.«iih side> of the Ilrahmaput ra, ami hounded on 1 
the north hy Ithutan, with an area of sq. m., 

and ( lltoi \ 4d*2.0S0 inhahiiatits. Earth«|uakes are 
eonimon. ami oeeasi<»nally severe ; the climate i - ' 
re;ranl**d hy hoth natives ami Kurnpeaus as very 
uniiealthy, esp«'eially duriny the ruin'*, thialpara 
Town, on the Ihahinapnt la. i^ the only plaee in 
the tli'.iriei with over .VmKI inhahiiants. It has a 
.M>n''ideiah]e river trade. Pop. oThO. 

CvOaf ('^o/ov/), a yeiius of ruminant un;^ulates, 
neai!,\ allii'd to "lieep. The horii", uhi<*h eoii-ist 
of a •'oUd ••ore of lnuie ami a horny sheath around 
thi>. dillei' from iho-'t* of '.he«'p in their position on 
tln‘ lop of the hea«l, ill their haekwani eiirvaliire, 
and in h»*iny laterally eomjirevseil. They are 
rouyhejied iiy iraii-'\ ♦use lidye',. ami an* either . 
keeled in fioiit a- in the <Muumon yo;i.t, or hroad 
ariLerioils ami triangular in '•er;i«,n M'. in the ihi^v, • 
Thouyli jtiesmii in hoih s».\j*^, tlu‘y ar<‘‘ larger ( up 
to .‘j f*-et J in the male'*, w !i«i u-'«* them a^ sNeapons 
in eou{*'-t^ wlili rivals ••!• foe^. (ioais are luriher 
di"! ii. L(ui>h:ihle from "heeji hy the areiu’d forehead, [ 
tie* '■iraiyhl no-*e, llie h»*ard on tin* <*hin, llie short 
croet fail witli liith? liair, the yemual ah'.enee of 
tear pit's and inierdiyilal ylamU, ihe nature of ihe 
hail, ’‘vlii.-h ean hanlly he ealle<l mooI. and llmdi'* 

ayr'-e.Lhl lour, which is e'*j»j’cially *-trony duriny 

tile hi. ■• •liny 'e.i^Mii. 'I’he curious, c<»nlident, ♦/////•/- 
ritfi tciopci.iment <»f the yoat is aNo dillerent 
from that •:haractmi-'t ie of sheep; hut in reyanl to 
thi'. and mo"! of the oilier characters it niU'-t he 
allow* il that tlu*y aie not ♦■ori'Htaiit, and that the 
two tyjie-* are \*My m*arly alii*’*!. ' 

(hiatsare e*)nlim*il to th*.- mouiilainous parts of , 
the Old \\ oi I*l, where they are found tliroiiyliout the , 
south European aljiim* riyi<»n, from Spain to the 
(.'fiMcasiis, an*i tlieiier- onuar<ls tliroiiyli Armenia i 
ami Pi*r>ia to tin* Ilimala>as ami f'liina. With 
the (‘xeejition of a N*'ilyli**) ry yoat a.ml an Ahy.s- , 
sinian ih**v, iliey are eonfine*! to the palauiretie I 
yeoyr.ipliical reyion. 'I’hirir lemains a.re found in 
the Indian IMioc**m?, if m»t al-o Mioeeaie deposits, | 
and im-lmh* a horril**''S form, Hurnfirn ihifh’fiii. j 

(ioats am chara,el*'ri>t ically mountain loviny 
animals, climhiny ami h*apiiiy with niarvelloii.s 
dexterity. '^I'liere does not sr em .'.iinieienf warrant | 
for heli<‘viny tiui stateimuit that llie ma.les of some 
speci#M Te.y. E. a‘t)nffrns or Hn'.r) jire aide to .save 
tlieniselves in falliiiy from a heiyht hy hendiny the 
he td inwanls ami aliyhtiny on the massive horns, 
Tli‘*y feed on herliaye of many kinds, and are 
unfoi • unately fond of yonny .slm*»ts of trees. The 
heitU ar** Usually small ; ilie idd males are eni-s 
ami ci>mhative ; the old feiiiale.s are said to act in 


turn as sentries ; tlie kids arc? very ayilc? and yraee- 
fiil. The niah?s ditVer from the females in haviny 
stronyer horns, thiiiker manes, and in sliylit eolour 
distilled ions. The hreediny scxison is in autunin ; 
thc» yestation lasts live nionllis ; the hirth i.s sinylc 
or dotihle ; and tlm kids follow the mother a fe\v 
days after hirth. 

(loats ha.ve liiyldy-dcvoloped senses of siyhl iincl 
.simdl. ami are in many ways Jiiylily sm*i*essful 
animals, .swift in lliylit, hold in ncMU'ssary attack, 
and well adapted to their natural surroiimlinys and 
mode of life. For yeneral olevernc*ss of c'limhiny 
yoats arc* dc'sorvedly famous, and in ea])tivity thc*y 
often c?xhLhit ihiriny and eunniny. 1h>mam*s c*ites 
a c*a.se of one* rinyiny a door hell whc?ii hunyry for 
dinner, tind two instaiic'os of tin* reasonahle he- 
ha\iour of two yoats whieli mc't fat*o to face on a 
narrow, rocky ridyc*, w h(*ri? the cuily aelion consist- 
ent with the life of hoth was that one should walk 
over the otlu»r, as accord inj'ly Imppeiieil. 'riieir 
royuisliness often siiyyests a faint sense of humour. 

'File common domestic yoal is a vaj iely of I he? 
Wild (Joat Uirrus) which inhahits the Taurus 
and other mountains of soulh-wc‘st Asia, (‘ompared 
with its anc*c*slor, the. domesticated form is .-ome 
what dcyi*neratc*, heiiiy nimdi reiliiced hi)th ii 
yeneral si/.e ami as reya.r«ls its horns, d’lu* doiiu's 
tication must liavc taken place at a vi‘iy remote 
pi*riod, and sprcml from the Fast, piiiliahly Ihroiiyli 
*’y\ pt, wcstwanls. A yreat iiumhfM* of hr(*c>ds now 
exist, the p**diyr(‘C* of wliicli has hecii of eonisci 
eomj*!ieat ed hy varii ta.1 liyhiidi'-ation, and it is 
at lea-'t jiossihle that other species, smdi as the 
(Jreeiaii ihe\, may in some erases have eo-ojMU*atc'd in 
the process. A most imjiorlaiit varic*ty, fornu'd 
into a hreeil hy artilii'ial sele<*tion, is the* Anyora 
(Joat {(\ hirrus, var. nmfnrrnsis ), when* almost the 
wlmh; hixly i-^ cnvc'loped in that lony, silky, white 
hair whid’i is so familiarly valnahh* ami esunfort 
aide. The .\nyora yoat has hc*en iiitrodnec'd into 
t‘ap#* (’idony, Australia, and the Fniled Stale's. 
'Mu* Casliimue (Joat (( \ hirrns, var. lanitfir)^ from 
lil M>t an«l I'lokhara, i> almost cM^iially valiialde, 
furnisliiny tlie white* to hrown hair used in mak- 
iiiy rashim*ri* wares. It has heu*!! sticcessfully 
a**«'li'iia.t ise*! in |''ram’c'. A third variety, utilised 
in the* same way, is the Mamher (loal [C. hirvus^ 
lar. from Asia Mimu’ ami 'rartary, 

di''tiiiyni'*hed hy its lony pendent ears. 'The Syrian 
yo;il, whieli also has lony c*ars, is trained in the 
Ea"! to all iiiaiim*r of tric-ks c-speeially to hahimu* 
il'clf on a sh'iider jdle of small wooden hloeks, 
huilt lip to a heiyht of several feet. 

'riu* l»e/.oar ( loat, ( Iri'eiaii lhe\, or Paseny((7. 



'I’ln! ]k'/.(>ar (iimt (tVc/a-a ainnjrns). 


f'f/fff/f'tt.s), which ninycjs from the Grecjk Archi- 
; jielayo to IVrsia, wa.s onc*e in yreat repute* on 
1 ac'coujit of the supposed medicinal virtue of round 
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concretions (or Kezojir hsills, see Ukzoar) formed, 
as ill many other niininants, in the stomach. This 
is the wil<l {;oaL that iloiiier reh.TS to in ccin- 
iiec.tioii witli the ('yelops ami (Jrote. Tlie horns «if 
the tnah?s hear stroii;' tuhercles in front ; the iieanl 
is much developed ; the j^eiieral colour is rcdilisli- 
hrowri, with '.lark stripes hero and there. 

The Markhor fah'tntrri <ir mnjm'n'Oit), from 
Tibet, (Jaslimere, ainl Af^jflianistan, is a siroii^, 
powerful f?oafc, Avith eorksirrew horns, iiiiicJi Iar;^er 
111 the males, which arc^ also distin.^uished hy a 
thick mane on the neck and hreast. Hunters 
credit it with killing' and even eatinj^ serpents. 
Attempts at tamin;' it in Kiirojie, have not hecn 
rewardeil with niiieh success. 

The Alidne Ihex, orSteinhoek {C. ihru:), is typical 
of numerous *^oats which some separate olVas a dis- 
tinct ^enus. The chief dill’en'nee is flint the horns 
are hroad in front, trian^^ular in seetitni, without a 
keel, hut with a sj'ih's of anterior transver.‘<e rid;rcs. 
Diflerent kinds fief|iieiit the l<»fly mountains of 
Kurnpe and West A.sia--C'. hisjtnnirn or Izanl 
in the Sierra Nevada, ityrrnttira in the Pyre- 
nees, C. concn.s'//7/. ill the Paiieasiis; hut the distinc 
tions are triviaU if not merely varietal. The 
Alpine ihex is a ma^rmlieent j'oat, w ithout heard, 
hut with very strong, sli;xhtly diver; 4 :ent, inneh- 
rid^ed liorns. It used to he ahiindant, hut tliroii; 4 :h 
over-hunting, hoth for sport’s saUe and on account 
of snpposetl medicinal virtues, has liecome nearly 
extinct. Victor Pmmamiel s.aved it in fact just in 
time hy striet jircserving, .ind small herds, amount- 
ing ill all to ahont .‘lOO, .still live on the heights 
hetw(*eii I’iediuont and Savoy, especially in the 
Val-de (’ogne. .\t tempts at rciiitr<Mlnction have 
not. hecn sii<*cessful ; in captivity tlie anim.als lend 
to heeome. vicious, and the saim^ is marke«lly true 
of hybrids hi'tween it and the common goat. In 
its native haunts it is said Mo surpass ev'on the 
chamois in the certainty with which it estimates 
distances for extraordinary leap.s.’ 

(hiats cjiii he kept with ad>anta,ge in situations 
too rooky, or where tin* herbage is too scanty, for 
oxen or sheen. 'I’liey wine formerly kept in gieati r 
niimliers in Ihitain than they now are. The goat 
is capable of tin* most jierfeet domestiealien, and 
becomes ext iein(‘ly atlaclieil and familiar. It is apt, 
indeed, t<i prove a troublesome pot, and makes n>e 
of its horns, .'lUlimigh not angrily, mu<-li iimre 
freely than is at all agreeable. (Jo.at and sheep 
may he suecessfully crossed, anil the hybrids are to 
a certain extent fertile aiinmg themsi'lves. 

The uses of the goat are numerous. The lle.sh 
is good ; that of the khl, or young goat, is in most 
countries esteemed a delieac>. Ueipiiring hut 
little attention, a.iid able to subsist on rough diet, 
the goat i.s in many countries * the eow of the pot>r.’ 
The milk is very rich and nutritious, more ea-sv of 
digestion tlian that of the eow, and oft<*n useful to 
consuiii])tive jiatieiits. Some goals yielil as much 
as four quarts of milk daily, although the avera;. 
quantity is more nearly two. Jlotli cheese aiul 
Initter an^ made of g(»ats’ milk ; they have a j 
potMiliar hut not disagreeable llavoiir. (Joats’ milk , 
IS still very much used in Syria and other i>arts of 
the Kast, as it was in the days of the palriarehs. 
The skin of the goat was early iiseil for clothing, ami 
is now dressed as leather for many uses, ])articnhirly 
for making gloves and the liner kimls of shoes (see 
(JloVIvS). The hair, which may he a<lvantageously 
c1i]){)ed annually, is us(*<l for making ropes whieh 
are indestruetihlc in water, and for nialviiig wigs 
for judges, harristers, and other functionaries. 
For the latter purpose the hair of whit<» goats is 
iisCil. Ks]>eciaily valuable of course are the 
Angora an«l ('aslnncro varieties. The horn.s are 
used for making knife-haiulles, iJce., and the fat is 
Baiil to be superior to that of the ox for candles. 


(hiats are sometimes employed in drawing chil- 
dren’s coaches, to which a.s many as four are some- 
times harnessed together, and they are suffieiently 
traclahle ami ol>e<lfeTit to the rein. 

Hut the economic importance of the goat is not 
altogether on the side of utility. It ruins young 
plantations and makes leforestin" in some ca.'^es 
impossihle. Accr)rding to Oarl Vogt, the legend 
that Ihe devil created the goat is justified hy 
the animals pernicious influence: ‘It is the most 
ilestrmdive creature in tin* world in forests, and 
the old seats of civilisation —viz. the countrie.s 
nuind the ^lediterrariean— owe the destruction of 
their forests, the nakedness of their mountains, 

I and llio inevitable con.ser]uem*p of that condition, 
the dryness of their climate, to the devastations of 
these animals.’ In the same conm'ctinn it may 
ho noted that the gi»at, as destruc'i!*. c of the vine, 
w.'iM sacrificed in ancient times to Itacchus. Sjiain 
has about 4,000,000 dome.stic goats; (leriiiany, 
(ht‘eee, and Italy eacii .some 2,000,000. Sec 
.\N«a)UA (h)AT, Antklock, Autiod.u TVLA, Ca.sH. 
MKitK Goat, Siikki*. ’I’he Pocky Wountain (h>at 
{q.v. ) is an antelojie rather than a goat. The izard 
is the ibex r)f the l*\ renetis. See l*egler’.s Hunk of 
the (Joal (new ed. ISSG). 

laoat-llioill {Coftfitts liguipn'dn), a large moth 
common throughout Eurojie and Asia. It measures 
three inches or more across the wings, and has a 
thick heavy body. The general colour is yellowish- 
gniy ; the upj>er wings are mottled with while, and 
marked with many irregular Mack lines; the lower 
are of an almost uniform a.sh-eolour. The cater- 
pillar is about three inches long when full-grown, 
and iuis a yellowisli colour, the ui»p<.*r parts llesh- 
like, tlie head black. U iiihahiU ami feeds on the 



Catcri)illar, Cliiysalis, and Image of the Goat-iiioth 
((.Wans 

wood of willows, poplars, and elms, making holes 
large enough to admit a linger, .and often causing 
the ilestriictioii of the tree. ll.s size, abundance, 
and voracity make it a formidable tlevaslator of 
I trees. ^Vllen alarmed or hamlletl it emits a dLsa- 
greeahle goat like Oihmr, whieh rsinnol he n'lnoved 
from the liands oven hy fre(|ueiit w.ashings. It t.akea 
I wo or three yetii-s to attain iii.aturity. The reddish- 
brown ]>upa is enchised in a cocoon of chips cut hy 
the jaws of the creature, 'riie caterpillar has been 
rcganled hy some as the rossus of Homan opicui'es, 
Imt this Av.as more likely the larva of some large 
I beetle. 

Iiioat's Beard {Tnffjoooynn) is .a genus of 
plants of the natural order Goiiiposita*. The 
1 coinnion Goat's Heard (T. prat ruse )f also knoxvn hy 
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the iiaino (fn fo-hrJ nf-noxn, from the eireHnistiinee 
of its eloNinu- ii> Ho>\ers alumt iiiitl »hiy, is an 
jihuinlanl tiaiivo Ihilaiii. 'Pile iilaiit is eroet, 
the llnwer alumt IS iiu'hes lii:4:h, the root 

leaver lo s inches Ion;:, slein leaves slnuter, with 
a tlilaieil hast*. ;4la]»rous ainl sli;;htly glaucous. 
'Pile pediineh'-' are Ion;:, tliiekenetl at the sniiunit, 
aini ila* tlouer hea«ls \ellow. It is hieiinial, ami 
the root', if taken hefore I he llowei -steins sluiot U]», 
aii'l Ixiile.l, rcMMiihle asparagus in llavonr, aiul are 
s.-ii-l to he nnriitions. In some ]*arts j>f Franee the 
fre-h jniee of the yonn;:: stems ami leaves is 
l.clieveil l)y the eommon people to hi* an exeelleiit 
‘»o!\enl of hile. Salsify ['J. finn'i/nUmn)^ also a 
native of Ihitain, is enhivaleu in ;:arilens for the 
"ake of its eseiileiit roots, whieh an* esteemeil hy 
•*ome. 

Gnat’s Kuo ( a ;;enns of Ia*;::nmim)sa‘. 
of whieh one herhaeeoiis perennial ^iieeie^i ((r. njfii i- 
/,>fh's\ is .Nometimes eullivatejl like Ineerne (e>|»e- 
eially in Switzerlaml) as a fora;re ]ilant, on aeeonnt 
of the oreat onlk of prodnee whieli it viehls. Its 
peeuliar smell is not relishe»l hy eallle nnaeeiis- 
lomed to it. It was formerly also empIoye«l in 
meilieine, hut i" now seldom heard of hesond the 
herhaeeoiis llower-horder. 

Goatslirkor* "i* Npjut JAK, a name a]>]dieahle 
to any momher of the family ra]irimiil;;ida‘, allied 
to the swiii-. ine 1 nd«*d amonir the FasNeriiie l»irds. 
TIo-y are almost eoMimpoliiaii, imetnrnal, siiper- 
lieially owl-like lords, with s<ift, mottled, predomi- 
nantly hrowri ami may jiliimamh feedinir usnally 
rni injects w hi«*h they eati*h on their s\\ ifi, silent 
tli;:lit, and notahh* for their eerie, often almost 
human like eries, whieh Inive awakened supersti- 
tions flread ill the natives of all eonntries. ‘liie hill 
is short, with tin* upper part enrved at the point, 
hnt the eape e\tiemely wiije. ami enelo>ed hy a 
fiiiim* of stroll'.: hri'tles home aloni: the margins of 
the heak. 'Phe e\ e> are veiv lai'm* fall: the 

liiml toe can he direeted forward- ; in the oreat 
majority ( < ’aprimul;:in:e ) the middle elaw is a 
enrion •. eomh ; the -eeoml peetoral mnsele is hni;:; 
the oil ;,dand is small ; there are a! tei -shafts Hi the 
feathers. 

Tlie only eoiistaiit Ihilish species is the ni;.lit jar, 
Tii;:ht haw k, fern owl, elinrii ow l, or iii;:ht eliiirr 
\ f imiiftfus which stays from May 

to Si'ptemhiM’. freipjeiit ino uncultivated, ferii- 
covenMi ;,Moiind or husliy places thronoliout the 



The Nieht-jar f tjrop/r ug). 


foniitry. With twistin;' flieht and ‘ wdiirrin;^* 
win;:s it hawks for inseets in tw'ili;:ht or darkness, 
hnt will also hask in the siiii. <.>n a hraneh it sits 
leii;:thways, with the head low' down, and when 
stationary the male utters liis well-known ‘cliiirr.’ 


With the eomh-like middle elaw a nij^lit-jar in 
ea}»tivity has heon seen to sorateli the enniiid, hut 
what it usually tloes with this instrument is nii- 
eertain. Phe plnniam^ is gray, hrow’ii, ami hull’; 

! the length ahmit H) inelies. The eggs ( two) are laid 
I on the ground without a nest, and are ‘ereainy 
! white, marhh'd ami veim*<l in emlless variety w'itn 
hrownish hlaek and pnridish gray.’ The bird is 
widely disi riluiteil in Knrope, North Africa, ami as 
far east as Nortli-west India. Mine of its lines of 
; migration from Africa crosses Malta, where large 
■ iiumhers are shot for the table in spring.’ ’Pw(» 
other sjieeii's of nightjar {(\ ruJirulUs and (\ 

: It fftf/tfit/s) are noteil hy Howard Sauiiders as having 
[ oeeiirred in Ihitain. See his Mntmal of Jiriliah 
j Jiinis. 

\ Among the interesting memhers of the family, 

' which iiieliides ahout seventeen genera, and ninety 
s]>eeit*s. may he noti'd tin* IViiinint-w iiiged Night jar 
. {(‘nsiHi'tdniis n xilhtri i(.s) and the re tailed tioal- 
; sucker ( J/or/vy>,s7///.s- ////r/ ), with eloiigal d featliei-s 
’ <ni wings ami tail lespeetively (see also Wiiii*- 

• iMMin-wiiJd. Tin* South American genus Nyeti- 
hiiis dill'ers from tin* ordinary goalsiiekers in 
several ]»;irl iinilais-- e.g. in having a smooth 

; iiiicldle elaw. It seems to eoiiiieet lliem with the 
! family of l*oilargid;e, the memhers <»t which- e.g. 

tin.* * frog mouths* ( |{atra(‘hostomiis ) — have a gape 
! even wider than that of goatsuckers. Allied also 
i i> fill* peculiar South American (>il-hiril or Steat- 
; ornis (see ( It .vciiAmi ). 'Phe family of Itolleis 
' («|.v., ( ’oraci.'ul.'c ) is also nearl\ related. 

• 'Phe weird and often almost artieiihite eries of 
the goat'-iiekers ‘who an? yon,’ •work away,’ 
* willy eoine go,’ ‘ w’ hip poor- w ill,' tVe. have earned 
for the birds the repniaiioii of {iiiguring e\ il, while 
a more enrion-, and y(‘t •jiiile e.\plieahle ]io]>nlar 
notion is e.\pre>se«l in the modern title ‘goat- 
siiekcr,’ or in IMiny's name ( or in 
Aristotle's Aufitfhi'lnti. 'Pin* notion snggcst»‘d hy 
these* wonls is that the hiids stick the milk of 
goats, as I’liny ehdinitely states. Tin* truth and 
tin* origin of the mistake may he*, best expressed 
in Wat«*rton's wools ; ‘'Phese iiinoee*nt little hinls 
in-vi-r >iiek the herds; for when they ap]ndaeli 

I them, and jump n]> at their udders, it is to eateh 
: the tli(‘s and ins<*els there.' 'Phe animals jire sens- 
ible of the birds’ good otliees, for they stand 
i epiietly and * do m)t try to drive lln*m oil' as iin- 
: civil iiitrmlers.’ See Waterton's H Vf/zr/c/v/o/ir in 
^^ionth Amcrim. 

Gobbis or VdANDZnr ( Vuiunhrin snh1t:rnni€n)y 
a h*giiminons annual of trotneal Afriia (suh-order 
I f \'es;ilpine;e ), of which the young iiod is thrust into 
the ground in the same manner as that of AmchiH 
hnjtfujfra (the C Ironnd-Miit , q.v. ), thus at onen 
jM'oteetiiig and pointing the seeds. The riidi oily 
seeds ( ‘ Angola p 'as ’) are wlndesome and agreoahlo 
when boiled. 'Phe young polls also are used like 
Freneh beans. 

Gobbo, (hiintio, or Gomuo. See 11 misers. 

€iiOlM‘lillS« the name of a family of dyers, who 
in tin* loth emitiiry estahlislieil themselves in the 
FanlMMirg St Marcel, Faris. In the following 
c«*n1urv they adiled to their dyeworks a tapestry 
iiianntactoiy. In I0(i*2 llie estahlishmeiits were 
f»nn*hascd hy f'olliert, lionis AIN’.’s minister, ami 
reorganised as royal upholstery works, eelehrated 
painters, such as he Hrun and \’oiiet, being em- 
ployed to fiirnisli designs. From the year J01i7 the 
tapestry maiinfactnre, alone was carried on, the 
tnodiiet of the looms being known hy the name 
^ if (hihelins. 'Phe, works were closeil during the 
Itevolntioii ami down to the restoration of the 
Iknirhoris, hut sim*e that time they have again 
I been ill active operation. A secoml estahlishnient 
i for the rnanufactiire of (.ioheliiis, likewise sup ported 
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by the HtaU*, exists at Heaiivais. For other tex- 
tiles (»f a similar description, sec TAricsTKV. 

€obi. See Asia, Dkskkt ; and hooks liy 
Yoiiiip[hashaud ( 1S96) and Sven Ifedin ( 1 81«)- 1 902 ). 

livOlllill ( Fr. tfobcHn, Low J^at. (ier. 

kobold^ (Ir. htbfUoft)^ a miseliievous sprite, also 
called Kohffoblui. Sec JlliMuNoMx; v, IIuowntks. 
dolioiiy, «»• (ionoNATKO. Slm> iluHDl HK. 

liiOliy {(rtjbutfi), a j;ciius of cariiLvoroiis shore 
fishes, almiidaiit on all temperate, and yet more on 
ironical coasts. 'Plie ^^eniis is type oi' a family, 
(rotdidic, imdiidcd anioii^ the acnnthoptennis Ismy 
(ishes. 'riie ;^ohies arc ;j;cnerally small ; the hodies 
are scaly ; of the two dorsal liiis, the anterior has 
usually six thixilde spinous rays ; the ventrals are 
united to form an adlmsive disc, hy means of which 
the lislies clin;' to the n»cks, willisrandin^' rlie riisli 
of the waves ; there is no swim-hladdcr. 'IMicir 
favourite hahitat is on rocky coasts; ‘many,’ 
(riiiither says, ‘seem to dcli^'ht in <lartin*; from 
jdacc lo ]da«*e in the rush of the water whhdi hreaks 
upon the sliorc otl>ers live* in hr.Mcki‘'li water, and 
not a few have hecome a(‘eiimatiscd in lakes, in 
various <l(?;^rces the gobies chan;,c ilicir coh>ur to 



'.rin? niack (iohy {frobuiA nitfer). 


suit the c:round <in wlihdi th<*y rest. The males of 
some. speci(*s huild nests of scaw(*cds and sea-wrack, 
and wat<*h thest* jealously till, and cv(*n after, the 
hatchinj^ of the c;;;^s which their mat<*s have laid. 

The ‘^enus iindmles about 3tK) sjieci<*s. <»f which 
sov<»ral are common on llritish coasts. Of the latter 
the lihick (bd>y {(». m\ftr) is the lar^^est, but only 
incasun's .■) or (» iindics ; (i. rHtbrns/Kfrn\ </. mifutifts, 
(r. ar(* other w<*ll-kiiown spccii»s. 'riiey 

imaKe inten'stinj^ inmat I's of aquaria. Tin* White 
(b>by [ Ijtfrntind ns ttUius) is a very small trans- 
parent fish, foiiml on s<»me Jlritish and Kunipean 
coasts, remarkable as ‘the lirst instain'cof an annual 
vertebrate,’ for it .seems only to live one year. There 
are numerous jjjenera very nearly related to (bdiius, 
while not far oil' is the ;^enus Fcrio]ithalnms, the 
members of which have ^o-eatly protruded «‘yes and 
are accustomed to hunt alonj^ the ebb-tide shore, 
hopping and leapiii*^ with some a^^ilily. I’he 
Dra^tuiets (<|.v.) an* al.s(» alli(?d. See (Uinthors 
Sfudjf of Fishes ( Fdin. ISSO). 

<iiOd. See Bki.hjion, Tiikism. 

l«od'a1lllill$ir« a municipal borou/Lfh of Surrey, 
34 miles S\V. of London, llither in 1S72 the cele- 
hrated school of t.Miarterhouse (q.v.) was removed 
frotn London. J*op. (1901) S7lS. 

€iiOdu'v:iri« one of the principal rivers of India, 
and the larj^est of the Deccan, rises within 50 
miles of the linlian Ocean, and Hows sjuith-east 
aero.ss the peninsula into the Bay of Benj'al, which 
it enters hy .seven mouths, after a cour.se of 898 
miles, its total drainage area bein;^ estimaUul at 
112, (KM) sq. m. For .some mib*s Iwfore the ri%’er 
hursts throujxh the barrier of the Fasterii GhiUs, 
its pieturesrpie scenery has earnetl for it the name 
of tlie Indian lihine ; its stream, which, after 
receiving the Manjera, the noble Franhita, the 
Indravati, Tal, and Sabari, has attained a breadth 
of from one to two miles, is here contracted by 
precipitous banks, until the whole volume of water 


pours through a rocky f^or^^e 200 yards wide. *J’he 
inagiiiticent nnirnt or dam at the head of the delta, 
throwin*; otV three main canals w’itli a distributing 
lenj'th i»f 528 miles, de.s(*rve.s iiotiee; thus irrif^ated, 
the entire della has been turne«l into a j'reat {'ardeii 
of jiercnnial crop.s. The navigation of the upj>er 
waters is impeded hy three iiiipas.sable rocky 
barriers or rapids within a sjiace of 150 miles ; the 
works undertaken in 1801 to remove the.se obstruc- 
tions, (»r to pass them by means of canals, were 
abandoned ten years inter. 'I’lic Godavari is one of 
the twelve .sacred rivers of India, and the on»at 
bat hill*' festival, ealleil Fnshkfti'fnu. is heltl on its 
banks once in twelve y»*ars. The district of (ioda- 
vari etnbrace.s the della; chief town, (.’ocanada. 

GoflflanL An.\niiLi.A, ])ianist, was born near 
St Alalo, in Brittany, in IS.'IO, and received le.ssoiLs 
from Kalkbrenner, Thalbcr*', and Ma'd irrcn. She 
niadt? her debut fit the Grand .\ationa. (Concerts in 
London in IS.'iO, and in iN.Vl-otj i»erfonnoil with 
;^reat .micccss in the ]u'iiici})al cities of France, Ger- 
many, and Italy. In iSbi) .slm married Air Davison 
(lSi:i-S5b Times musical critic. Afte) iicr farewell 
to the British public in 187*1, she maile a tour in 
the r idled Slates, returninj' to Fii^ilainl in ls7fi. 

fiSlMlrrirll. a ])ort of Ontario, on Lake Huron, 
1()0 mil<*s W\W. of Butlalo by rail, with ei^^bt 
salt -wells. Fop. (1891)3839. 

A^isroi NT, a F»riti.sb .stali‘snian, 
afterw.ards Fail of Bii»on (q.v. ), who was head of 
the short-lixetl tiodericli administration ( lS27-*28). 

GoiU^sborjS:, a village of Khenish Fru.ssia, on 
j the Bldiie, 4 mih*s S. of Bonn, with a mineral 
I spriii;y^, and a ruined castle ( 1213). Fiqi. StH)l. 

! IwOdet* FliKl)kni(\ theologian, wa.s horn at 
I NeiieliAtel in Swit/erland, October 25. 1812, .sludieil 
'there and at B(‘rIiM and Bonn, and after liavin;' 
j been tutor to the Grown-}»iinee of Frnssia and 
held minor cures, lie heeanie in 1S50 profe.s.sor of 
'rinMdo^y at X«*neliAt(*l. In 1873 lie letl the state 
chnreh and was a]>)>ointed })rof('.ssor hy the Free 
Ghureh of Xenehatel. He resigned in 1877. Ho is 
he.st known for his ;;reat commentary on St tiohn's 
Gt»spel(l803 95; 3d ed. ISSl 85; Kii;'. trails. 1877), 
followed by ronnnentaries on Luke (trans. 1875), 
Bomans (trans. ISSI ), ami Gorintlii.-ins ; Confer- 
cures A/nitof/i'tif/nes^ FJntfes lii b/n/nes (trails, as (dtl 
Testament ’,s7//f//c.v and A’c/r 'J cstmnent Studies^ 
IS75 79b ami a work on the tlieolo^^y of the Xew 
Testament I 1893). He tlie<l 29lh Oetoher 1900. 

lillldfatllf^l* and f^odlliotlier (also called 
Sponsors), llie jtersoiis ^^ho, hy preseiitin;' a 
child for the sacrament of haptisin, whi<-li is 
re;rai’ded as a new spiritual hirth, are rcimled to 
I eonlraet towards the newly l)a])tised the relation 
f spiritual parentage. In the Bonifin (''atholie 
(’hureh this sjiiritiial relationship is reganled as a 
species of kindred ( wlnuiee the name ffossip, or 
I (tod-sib^ ‘spiritually lakiiG), and constitutes an 
I iiiiptHliiiii'iil of marriage hetwemi the sponsors upon 
the Olio hand and the baptised and tin* parents of 
the hfipliseil on the other. Anciently, this imiuMli- 
iiieiit aro.se also hetwecii the sponsors tluunselves ; 
and it .still extemls much further in the Fastern 
than in the AVestern (’hureh, altlioiigli iii the former 
it can arise only from baptism, whereas in the 
Bomnii Ghureli the eandidate for eonlirmati<ai also 
is pre.sented by a .s])onsor, tliougli usually one of the 
same sex. 

Ill the .Anglican Cliiireli, by whose rule two god- 
fathers ami agodiiiotlier are required at the ba)>tism 
<if a male, and two goil mothers and a godfather at 
that of a female, no iinpediiueiit of marriage arises 
from the relation of the sponsors to the baptised. 
The parents of the ha]iti.sed an* not permitted to 
i act as .sponsors in the Komaii (^alholic Church, oue 
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of the objeets of I lie iiiNtitutioii beiiij; to oroviilo 
iiHtnictors ill ea>e of the ileath of parents; lait the 
jiresfiit rule of the (.’hiireh of Kn^lainl, followiii;; 
the nibrie of tlio Amerioaii I’rayer-book, does so 
allow. 

<w<Mlfrc\V9 SiK ED.Mr.Niiiii i:v. See Oatks 
(Tins'. 

liiMlIroy of Itoililloiu a tvpical represent- 
ative of C'liristian ehivalrv, was born aliout KMJl, 
al Ilai'V, a villa.i^e of lli‘l^iau Ilraliant, the eldest 
son of Goiinl Kustaee 11. of rumlo^iiie, and Ida, 
>i*<t»‘r to tlodfri'v, Lhike of Ja»wer Lorraine and 
iJouillon. lie seiNed with ^neat ;ialliintrv under 
the Liiiperor Ilenrv I V. , bolli a;.;ainsl llonrv's rival, 
liUilolph of Swabia, and in 10S4 in the. exjieditioii 
against Rome. Five years later the emperor 
inv«*st»*d him with the duehy of Lovvfr Lorraine, 
liodfrey joineil the lir.st erusade, and was eleeted 
one of the prineipal eominander>. For an aeeounl 
of hi*' eareer in the Fast u]i till the takin;X of 
Jerusalem, see C/KfSAUKs. Fi;;ht days after tin* 
eaptuo? of the Holy (’iiy (lodfiey was proelaimed 
kin^' by the ^‘ru^adin^ army; but his piety and 
humility forbade him to * w ear a erown of 
where his Saviour had worn one of thorn.".’ lie 
aeeordin;;ly i-ontenle»l hiiusidf with tlie title of 
Defender and tdiardian of tin* Holy Seimlehre. 
(hi l*2th Au.uoist ln‘.l!l, on ihe plain of Asealon, 
(iodfroy ilefeiited the sultan of F^ypt ; this vi«*torv 
>ut him in ptissession of the whole of Ralestim*, a 
ew fortilied towns only exeepted. After a year 
sjient in or;,Mni"in^^ his new state, (Jodfrey <lii*d, 
Jsth July IKK). See Dc Ilody, Guiltfrolif ih 
Jit/uiilon ('2d vd. Tournai, IN.V.I); jind Frolnie.se, 
(rotf/'n'i'f/ ri/n VmniHhn (Herlin, lS7!)j. 

CiJodfroy of Strasbiirj^. See (hin t kikd. 

Iiiodivsu Ladv, the famous patroness of (’oven- 
try, who hiiilt her.-olf an everla^tin;,' name by an 
um-xaiiipled deed of rna^'iianimity and »levoiion. 
About the y»:ar 104U l.eofrie, Karl of Mereia and 
Lonl of <’ov( ntrv, imposed certain e\ae(i»)ns ii|)on 
the inhabitants, hard and ;;rievous to lie borne. 
His wife, th(^ Jiudy ( iodiva, be*.ouLdit her husband 
to ;^dve tlimn relief, atid j)h?aded •'O eaiiie*'tlv that, 
to e"«Mji« from her importunities, the earl .said 
he would ;j'rarit her the favour, but only on the 
impo"ible ei.uiditioii that sin.* would ride naked 
thiou-h the town. Dodiva onlereil pioelamation 
to be made that on a certain day no one should be 
in the streets, or evoii look from their house.-, \\ln*ii, 
‘ehabed on with chastity,’ she rode throuj^h the 
town; and her husband, in adiiiiratioii of her 
int.epid devotion, performed his jU’omisi*. ’J'his 
einuue'tanee. was commemorated by a stained- 
^la>s window, mentioned in Ki!M), in St Miebael's 
C'bureb, Coventiv; and the le;jfeiid that an un 
iort unate tailor, tin.* only man who bmked out of 
a window, wa." struck blind, has also found eom- 
Mienniraiion in an ain*ietit etii;:y of * IViijiin;^ Torn 
of ('iiveniry,' still to be* seen in a nitrlie of one of 
its buildin:L^s. Tlie story oeeuis in most elironieler.H 
who deal with tin; time of Kilward the (.'onfe.vsor, 
althoii;.di it is true tliat tlnTo is no narrative* of it 
earlier tiian three eeninrics after. The earliest 
versiiiii is that In the Kn;^lish ehronitde UKiially 
ascribed to Hrompton (close of I‘2tli cenlnry), nuoted 
in Dn^dale’s ///.v/ory < 7 /* Wnnt'irl^shirr^ ami followed 
with some variations hy Matthew' of Westminster, 
and Hi;;den. (yox niak(.*s hold to eoiineet iVepin;^ 
Tom with tin; universally spread story of the. 
.Mas ter- thief, and notes tliat the story of (Jodiva, 
sliyditly altered, is told a;;ain in the tale of Alhih- 
ud leiui (Thhiisfnul tmd ihu’. yifjhts)^ wlio sees 
thioii;,di a crevice the kiii;;’s dau;:hter on her 
way to the bath, wlion it i*< ih*a!h for any one 
to b«; seen abroad or to be fonml lookin;; at 
her. Part of the civic ]»rocessiou at the opeiiiii*' 


of the ^real fair of C’ovenlry msetl formerly to 
he a representation of the ride of Lady Goiliva. 

^ It eoiitiniied at intervals of from three to seven 
yeans, until lS*J(i, and wa.s revived Avith great 
splendour in IS4S. Rut the eeremony has now 
fallen into ilisrejuite, and sneh attempts a.s liavo 
hceii made to revive it have not eommeiided them- 
selves to the host citizens of (’oveiitry. There is a 
I poor hallad on the .suhject eiitith*d * LeoilVieus ’ in 
I the Percy Folio MS., and in the iuUcrfinn uf Old 
I linlltnls (I7*2l>). ’riie story has hei‘ii gracefully 
re tohl hy r.cigli Hunt, and in nohle verse hy 
'renny.son. See F'eli.v Liehreeht's Zar ]'ufL,d:tnnie 
{lS7n), ami a study hy K. Sidney Hartlaml in the 
rnllJore Juttr/ttfl for iStJO. 

IHMlbllb. a market-town of Hungary, lo miles 
N K. of IVsih, with a royal castle and park |>re- 
st'iited by the Ilungarian.s in lS(i7 to tlieir King, 
the emperor of Austria- Hiingaiy . Hen*, on 7tli 
: April IS4‘.), tlio AuMrian forces were defeated by 
: tlie. Hiingariaiis. Pop. .*1040. 

j <«odoli>liiii, Sii»M-:v Godiilphin, Kakl m*, 

; who under four sovereigns occupied a seal at tho 
1 Treasury Board, and iimU;r Anne tilled the otliee of 
j Lonl High 'rreasiirer .ve/^/.v, was descended of good 

■ Knglish family, and was born at (Jodolphiu Hall, 
near Helslon. in the e.vlreme south of Cornwall, in 
tlie summer of KH.')— be was l^ajiti^ed on loth July. 
Introdiieed at eourt as a ro\al page in KWi-L Iio 
four y(*ars later ac<*omj»anied his kinsman Sir W. 
Codolphiii on a mis"ion to Sjiain, lint his lirsl 
important jmldie work was pci formed as envoy- 
extraordinary to the Net liei lands in l()7<S, where 
he became aeriiiainted with the Prinei* of Orange 

1 and with Sir \Villiam Ti*mple. .After bis return 
I to Kngland be scenred a seat in tin* House of 
' ( ’oniiiioiis, and in Iti7(), on the reeommendatioii 
: of Temple, was appoint(*d a eommi"sioner of tho 
. 'I’n-asury. Although lit; votetl for tin* Kxelnsion 
' Bill, lie was nevertheless in 1()S4 madt* First Com- 
! niissiom*!- of the Treasury, and also el(‘valed to Ihe 
I [M.erage. On tin; .iccession «)f tiames J I. ( lodolphiii 
; was imleed removed from the, Tn.‘asnry, hut re- 
I ceiveil comneiisalioii therefor in the. apjioiiitment 
; of eliamberlaiii to the ijneeii. His stuviees as an 
; administrator of the li nances of tin* kingdom >\ere, 

■ however, valued so higlily tliat in lOSti he was 
’ /eealled to the Treasury. On William of Orange’s 
i landing in IbSS ( lodolphiii stood lirmly by James, 

I and was left, along with four olln*rs, in charge* of 
i tin* governiin*nt when tin*, king lied from liondtni. 

: He was al.so chosen, along with Halifax ami Ntit- 
' tiiigiiam, to treat w ith William ; and, w hen James’s 
• llight from the country w;is known, Oodolphin Avas 
' one of those who v(itt;d for a r<*gcncy. Vet no 
j ."Oom*r Avas William proclaimed king than, on 14th 

Fe.hriiary l(iS‘J, be reinstated Oodol|diin in bis ohl 
tpuirters as Fir t Commissioner ot the 'rreasiiry. 
(.fodoiphiii was a, 'rory ; and, when M’illiam began 
to replaee hi.s Tory ministers by Whigs, the turn 
<-ame to (.iodol|)hiii — hut eamc htsl, in ItlDfi — to go 
likewi.se. Ill J7(K), however, he once, more returned 
to his ohl place; yet he only held ollice on this 
oeeitsjon for about six nioiitlis. When Anne siie- 
eeeiled to the throne she made Godolphin (on (ith 
May I7()2) her sole Lord High Treasurer. Tliis 
po.sition he tilled doAvn to 1710. Tlie personal friend 
of Marlhoroiigli, In; steadily supported the great 
general all through the war, enanling him hy his 
thrifty ami able man{jg<;im;nl of the liiianees to 
coiidiiet one lirilliant eanipaign after another with- 
out siiHering oniharrassnient from lack of siip)dieM. 
And this feat Codolphin Avas able to achieve with- 
out increasing the public debt hy more than about 
one million sterling annually— a most elof|ueiit 
\vitnes.s to his ability, sagacity, and sound adiiiinis- 
trative tah;nts. He A^'arinly ailvoeated the union 
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betwoen Eiiglainl aiul Scotlainl, wlik*li was iiKleo*! 
eHuctcMl lieforc lie l.'iul tlown the stafV of otlieo. 
As Jfarley’s frieiul ami relative, Mrs Masliani, 
crept further ami further into the ^ood graces j 
of Anne, Harh'y himself be*'ari to prove mort 
aiid more a thorn in the llesli to (lodttlpliiii. 
At length the hitter, to iirevmit his own over- 
throw, constrained Anne to <lismiss Harley. (Jodoj- 
phin’s behaviour at this juncture, ami his atti- 
tude towards the soverei;;u, mark tlni transition 
from the ol<l order of thiij;rs, wlien the (or 

(picen) appointed his own ministers, ami dismissed 
them, aceordin ;4 as he thou; 4 ht lit, and the new 
order of thiii;'s, under which tlie ministers are 
appointed l»y tlie chief adviser of the crown. And 
they likewise foreshadow the. methods of ])arty 
;overiiment which took firmer shape later on in 
the century. Ihit tlni dismissal of Harley was 
the prelude to his own ; for, the inlluenee of Mrs 
Masham continuin'; to increase, ami the power 
of Harley to ^^row in a correspondin'; degree, 
(h)dolpliin’s necessarily tiiminislied, and on Hth 
Novtunber 1710 In; was curtly dismissed by Anne. 
He only survived about two years, dying on loth 
Septciiilier 1712 at Holywell House, MarllKiroiigh’s 
sent, near St Alhaiis. He was married for thriie 
veal’s ( ltj7o-7S ) to Margaret lllagiie, the excellent 
lady wlmm Evelyn knew, and whose life he wrote, 
(lodolphiii was neither a brilliant man, nor an 
ehHpient speaker, nor a great statesman ; but rather 
a sagacion.>, cautious, very able administrator. He 
was not a man of strong ])oIitical bias, and in bis 
day it mii^t be remmiibered politic’.al parties were 
not what they are at the prc'si'iit tiim*. As an 
excelhmt oHicial of the 'Preasury he doubtless saw 
no reason why he c<iuld not s»Mve equally well 
whoever happened to be master of the land for tlie 
time Ix’ing. At all events, la* was an im‘«uruplihle 
ollieial, though some hav<* <hiuhte<l whether he was 
not a double-dealing polith’ian, and some liave 
iiideetl accused him of bi'ing sueli. In private life, 
at least in his later years, he. was fond of horse- 
racing and gay life. See the Hon. Hugh Elliot, 
(fj Siihu tf, IC(trf (tU(fofp/ntL 

taOdoy. See Au:1’I)IA. 

God save the King:. ♦Sec National 

Hymns. 

God*S Triiee. In the Oth ami lOth eenturies, 
when the enqiire of Charleiuagne had begun to 
break u)i into small fragments -eountsliips, duke- 
doms, baronies, iS:c.- the right of juivate war and 
juivate vengeance, wliieh had been Irmlilionally 
uractised by tluj early Teutonic ra<‘es, tlireatened to 
oeeomea source of anarchy ami tlissolution, insteatl 
of what it M'as intended to he, a niugh ami ready 
method of enforcing e4|uity between man and man. 
Accordingly the church, as the guardian of justice 
ami the jireserver of moral order, stepped in, and 
at the end of the 10th century formulated stern 
ecclesiastical penalties against all who, M’hilst 
M’aging feudal war, should violate the peace of 
chnrche.s, priests, and the tillers of the soil. The 
(u)d's Truce, technically sjieaking, was a mutual 
agreement, eontirmed ami sanctioiuMl hy the chnreh, 
on the part of the harons and nobles of a |iarticiilar 
district, to abstain altogether from private M’ar »m 
and between certain fixed «lays and times, and to 
respect permanently the riglits and liberties of 
those M'lio followed jmrely pacific callings. Tliis 
iiiovcment had its origin in the south of France, 
having l>een first set on foot at a synod Iield at 
Tiiliigcs, in llonssillon, in 1027. Fourteen years later 
it emiuaced the whole of France ; and from there 
it spread rapidly into Oermany, Italy, Spain, ami 
England. About 1041 the iiiain jirovisions of the 
Peace of (lod [frcufpt iJri) worn the.se: Peace wa.s 
to hist from Wednesday evening to IVlonday morn- 


ing in each week, also during Advent ami Lent, 
ami on <-ci’taiii of the principal saints’ days and 
holy days of the church, the punishments for con- 
tuinacy jind disohcilimice were money lines, baiiish- 
Micni for a long term of years, and cxconimnnica- 
tioii ; ]»rotcctiou wns specially extended to all 
wtmicii, pilgrims, priests, tnivcdlers, nuMchants, 
and agriculturists, ami also to the farm iiiijileiiiciits 
Jiml Iivc-st(»ck of the ]»casantry. The JVace 
of (lod was confirmed hy several councils of the 
church, mort^ especially by that of (.'lermont (lOOo), 
when rrhan II. ]iroclaimed its universal extension 
throiighimt (Miristcndom. With the gradual con- 
solidation of the kingly ])ower in the largc*r moii- 
I archies <liiring the course of the l.’Uh century this 
institution fell iiitc) »lcsuctinlc. See Seiiiichon, La 
1 Pftir cl l(t Trt re dc J)'icn (i>d cd. 1 Stitt). 

GoclinuHr. S(?c UrssiA, i>. 44. 

^ G(MlwilL Urn AVest Saxon-, the greatest 

I Eiiglislimaii in the first half of the llth century, 

I was most probably son of the S«>utli-Sa\oii M'liif- 
j mitli, wln» was outlawed in lOOtt, and rcgaimal 
j bis fatlim’s lands by his coinluct in the enntest 
I with (..’aniite; but accoidiiig to others Ids father 
I w’as merely a churl, and (lodwiii found means 
I to ingratiate himself with Earl Tlf, the brolhcr- 
i ill-law of King (Canute. At nnyrate, by PUS he 
I was an earl, and the year after he marrii'd the 
' daughter ot I lf, ami soon hccame Earl of the 
! West Saxons. In 1042 he took tin* foremost 
j part ill raising Edward to the English thron<‘, and 
i was rewarded hy the marriage of Ids beautiful 
daughter Kditli to the English king— a union which, 

! howevm’, turned out unhappily, (bxhviii had to 
j leatl the struggle against the worthless king's foiid- 
I ness for foreign favourites, and thus drew' iijioii 

* him.self the violent enmity of the court parly. 

! With more than feminine bitterness and sjdeeii, 

• the unmanly king revenged himself by heap- 
; ing insults ut»on (,>neen Edith, sei/e<l her tlow'«*r, 

her jewels, ami her money, and, allowing her only 
the attendanee of one maiden, closely eonliiied her 
ill the monastery of M'herwell. (Jodwin and his 
sons were banished, Imt they contrived to ki'cp 
alive the antioat hy of the English to the Norman 
favourites of ICdwjtrd, and in the summer of H).V2 
I huidcil on the soul hern coast of England. The 
I royal troi>ps. the navy, ami vast numbers of the 
! biirghei’s ami pi^asants went over to (lodwiii; and 
tinally the king was foreeil to grant his deiiiamls, 
and replace his family in all their olliees. (hid win 
died 7th A]»ril IDdd. His great-heartetl .son Harold 
w’jiH fur a few' months Eilward's successor on the 
throne. See the ai»pendioes to vols. i. and ii. of 
Fremuan's Jli.siort/ ft/ tfir Xonttafi CuNqmsi, 

Godwin* Fiiancis, was horn at Hannington in 
Northamptonshire in Idh’J, son of the Ilisliop of 
Hath ami Wells. Elected a junior student of (.^hrist 
Church, (lx ford, in loTS, he gnidiiatcd in K"t5<U, 
next took orders, and was in succession n^clor of 
Sampford and vicar of Weston-Zoylaml, both in 
Somersetshire. >Vith Camden he joiirneyoil tlirou;, 
Wales in irifK). Already siih-dean ' of Exeter 
in l.W, he was made in 1(501 Hishop of JJaii- 
duir for his Catalogue of the JJishojis vf Vlng'aud^ 
and was translated to Hcrefunl in 1017. He 
died in 103.T His name is now remeiuhcred, not 
for his licrum Anglivarum ( 1010), but for 

bis fanciful story. The. Man in the J/oe/i, or a 
])iscoiirse nf a Vogage thither^ hi/ Pitoiingo Gunsfde,s. 
It W’as translated into Freiicli and iiiiitatod by 
(\vranode Hergerac, w ho in his turn undoubtedly 
iiitlnenced the voyage to Laputa et>isode in Swifts 
tint/inirs 2'rarels. Godwin s ynneius Inauiniatm 
Utopia. (1029, but soon su)»pres.sed) must have 
suggested Wilkins' well-known Mercury^ or Sioift 
and fSfXTcf Mcsacngcr. 
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IvOdwill. Makv Woi.LsTONWijArT, the ]»roto- 
iiiiirtyr of tin* Ki.i^lits of Wonion. was Imu'ii at 
lloxton, ‘27tli Ai»nl IToJ). Of Irish e\'trac*tion, 
she \\as till* seeoiul of ?six eliiliiieii ; her fat her, 
Kilwanl .loliii ^VolIsto!lee^lft, a ilrniikeii ite*»‘r ilo- 
weel, \\lio >ijuaiiilen*il t*lO,(KK), ami was alwaxs 
shift alnmt to Kilmonlon, Harking', lieverley, 
Hoxtononee more, next I.aii^^iianie in rarmartlien- 
shire, anil W alworth. At nineteen .Mary Meat out 
to earn lier own liveliliooil, ami for ten years was a 
eonipanion at liath. a selioolmisireNs at Newington 
(iieeii. ami ;^overne>s in Lonl l\in.n''l>orou; 4 h*s family 
at Mileliel^tow II, Oiiiilin, ami llri^tol. Of iIionc 
ten yeai> the eliii'f exents were her mother's ilealh 
(17S0); the llii:hl of a '«i'iter, with Mary's help, 
from a hrnlal hii'nliaml ( 17^4) : ami a vi>it to fashoii 
to niir>i* a ilear ilNin;! Irieml ( 17s.>». 'Pln'ii in !7SS, 
ahout whieh time she eave nj) elmreh j^oinii. she 
tmneil IraiiHlator ami literary ailviNer to .lohiison, 
the Lomloii pulili.<»lier, who tlie year heiore hail 
paiil her ten iruineas for her Thnntjhts o>i tin- lulu 
vttftnH (tf Ihtmjhtt r't. In tliis eap.ieitv sh<* heeame 
aeipiainteil, m 4 r only with tlie literati of ilie <lay, 
Imr with ivformei-s Paine, Priestley, ami the 
painter Piiseli. That aei|uaintanee hore twofohl 
Iniit. On tlie one liaml. in I7in, sh(» proiliireil her 
Atisn'fr in Jinrlf's Jlr/h rf,o/i.s on t/if Frt'urlt Jlfroln- 
tool, ami in I7l^'2 her I i mliroHon of tfo' Uitfht-'! of 
M oz/o///, a hook, ileiUeateil to 'ralleyraml, whieli 
nnule her hotli famous ami infamous, (hi the other 
liaml her friemUliip for I’um*!! lipeneil into love, 
ami * to ‘'Uap the ehain of this a'^soeiatioir ( for 
Fu-soli was a marrieil man ) she started alone fm 
Paris in the winter of 17l>2. There, as a witne-^^ 
of the ‘'I'error.' she eolleeted materials for her 
valuahle hut never- lini'-hed Uisiinirol mol Mornf 
V o'O' of tin' Frt'io'h Jlrrofotion (xol. i. 17t)4>; and 
there, in Ajuil 17ll’k she met (‘ajitain (iilhert 
Imlay, an Aiiieriean timher-nier<*haiit, the author 
of Toj/otfrofthirtt! 1 h srriiitioo of tho Wtf^h rn 
I'i'rrilot'ij of Sovllt Aooi'tro { 17112). Jn .\pril I711I 
at Havie -he hore him a dauehter, I*'anny ; in 
Xovemlier l7!io, after a four months* visit to 
Si*andina\ia as his ‘wife* and aecredited a;xent, 
she tried to drown her-elf from Putney l»rid;:e. 
Imlax. whom she adored, had enielly ile.-erted her. 
Put soon she resumed her old ta,sks ; soon, in nine 
months lime, she wa- lixin;;, or rather not lixin;r, 
xvirli (iodxvin, for hoth ke]»t llieir separali* loil;^in;^s 
in Somer- toxvn, 'I’liey had lirst m»*t in 17*.ll. (In 
lihth Au;:ust 17117 . live months after tin.*ir mairia;.;e, 
she o;ive hirth to a dan;'hter, Mary; mi Kith 
Septeinlier she died. In IS.'il a railio.'id threatene*! 
her w illoxv shaded orave in (lid St Paiienis' ehiireh- 
yard, so her remains ami (oidxvin s were remoxed 
to Pournemoulh. 

'I'he V i oilirnl Ion , whose ti'xt is the eijualitv of 
the sexe-i, i-s a (riirioiis medley of ;,o*nius and tiir- 
;;idity, reIi;.dori and oxer outsp/dvirnness ; it was 
years in adxam-e of its a;,n*, if only in its aih'oejiey 
of government day sehools. W’e may like or dis- 
like the xvriti.T ; xve eannot hut love the xvoman, 
for the love that all ehildren hore her, for her oxvn 
steadfast love toxvards her two in;,fiate sisters, and 
for thi* loveliness, pure and pen.-ive, of her faee - 
xve kno’vV it hv (Ijiie s canvas 

Aiiion^ her other xvritin;{s wen? (h'oiinnl Sforirs for 
f*htltlrf.ii (17111; ilhistraU-d hy Phike), Jotifr.i irriitcn 
flu rum Short Hrnolrnri in Si>'ft/tn, Aonrfti/. and Dm- 
yaark (171K>), and Foath lunoiiA Workn ( 4 vols. 17111^), these 
la>t coinprisinjf Thr Wrotma of Woman : or Maria, a 
FiOfjmnit, and the passionate l^th'n^ to Zz/j///// ( new ed., 
with iiii.'inoir, hy (*, Ke^an J’aul, 1S711). See, too, the 
Mei .oil's hy (hMwin {171W) and Mrs Pennell (‘Kiiiinent 
Woiiieii ’ series, hWi). 

CvOllwilly Wfhhi.AM, politieal wnter and iiovid- 
i.st, xvas iHirn 3d Mareh 17o(j at W'isheaeh, hiii 
pa.ssefl his lioyhood at (iuestwick in Norfolk, lie 


xvas the seventh of thirteen eliihlren. llis father 
(17*23 7*2) xva.s a disiseiitin^ minister, hy (h)dwin’.*» 
showing a featureless precisian ; the luotln*!*, we 
\iioxv from her lettem, xvas a homely, j^ood, lov- 
I aide woman. After three years at llimlolveston 
I tlax -school, three more witii a tutor at Norwich, 

I and one as usher in his former .school, (lodxvin in 
1773 eiitereil lioxion Preshyterian Polle^n* ; in 1778 
ipiitted it as pure a Sandemaiiian ami 'Pory as he 
had ;;;onc in. Put during; a live years' ministry at 
I W’.aie, Stoxx market , and Peai'onsfu'ld, he turned 
; Soeinian and repiildieaM, and liy 17<H7 was a ‘eom- 
! idete unheliever.’ M(*anwhile he had taken to 
I literature, in 1783 S4 xv rit in three nox(‘isfor C4‘2, 
a Life of (‘hatliam, and SLrtrhrs of Iflstor//, in Sir 
Srrtnons, xviili a oood deal of suhseipient hack- 
xvork. The French revolution ;4:ave him an oj»enine, 
and his Fiojnirff ronrrrninj/ I*oliiical Jnsfirr (2 
; vids. 4to, 17P3), hrou;;lit liim fame ami a tlionsaiid 
■ *(iiineas. It was ealiiily siihver.sive of ever^thiii;; 
I { laxx and ‘ marria;4e, the xvorst of all laxvs ), hut it 
: preached doxvn xiolenee. and xvas deemed eaviar(2 
; for the multitude, so its author eseaped prosei*ii- 
I tioii. 77o‘ All i'cnt td'fs <>/’ ('ofrh WUhmns (17114) 
I xvas desi;ined tooi\,» ‘a;4,eneral review of the? modes 
: of domestic and iiiireeorded des])olisin. i»v which 
man lieemnes the (h‘slroy(‘r of man;' nnlilvc most 
i novel's xvith a purpose, it is really a strong hook, 
one that xvill not lie for;4(dten. lloleroft. Homo 
'I'ooke. and ten others were ^•hareed at lids time 
i xxith hi;jih tieason : (lodwiii s powcil'ul ilefeiice of 
I them in the Mornimf i'hronirlr tlid mm*h to hreak 
, doxx n tin* ehar;;t*. lloleroft xvas one of his ohh*st 
. and iiios; intimate fiiends, xxhoseeireh? at ditlerent 
timev inelmled (or exelmh'd ) the puh1islK*r dohnsori, 
hr Parr, 4'homas W’ed;.;xvood, ( ’olerid;;i*, W’ords- 
xxoith (i].v.), Maekinto-^-h, Lamh, lla/litt, Mrs 
Inchhald, Mrs (Ijiie, Mrs Siddons, Shelh.*y, and 
I Ihilxver i.,>lton. Throu;;h Johns<»n it xvas that 
|(iodxvin met .Mary Wollstonecnift, and it xva.s for 
fear flohiisori mi;;ht cut oil* her snppli(*s that their 
mariiaee xvas at lirst kejit a secret. F'or Godwin 
xvas hard up, and iiard up he eontinueil almost to 
tlie hi.st. Why, is somexvhat a myst<*ry, for liis 
\ early expf*ndilure in 17113 llo averap d oidy .€1*20, 

: and the man xx ho could xvrite that memoir of liis 
, dead wife, and [Mihlish the Ldlns to hnliuf, should 
surely at h*ast have died rich. Still, liorroxvinj' 
.t’oO from W'ed;4xvooi|, ami f'oin;; on a driving tour; 

; seiidin;^ t!*2() to a youn;^ ])rote;;e, and tourin;:: txvo 
, months in Ireland, lint failing to repay Pitson 
t’3() ; iMnroxvin^ oilier .L* 10(1 of W’ed;jwood, hut di.s- 
appoititiii;.C Ihderoft of .C‘20- - inmldlement such as 
. this sp(*aks mueli for itself, if litth* for philoso])hy ; 

; and hesides there was Gotlwin's family. It was a 
. mixed om.*, if not \<*rv Iar;;e. in ISOI, after txvo 
1 uiisueee-sful eoiirtshijis, In* mairi(‘d the Imstline 
j widiixv, Mrs (’le* a.*nt.s or ('hiirmonl, his next-door 
I m‘i;(lihoiir, who (.ne day had aeeosteil him from her 
j halcony : * Is it po.ssihh: that I ix'hold the immortal 
j (iodxvinV’ Slie iiad Ixvo ehildren alicady, ami a 
I third XX a?- Ijorn of tin* marriii^e. So there were 
I jioor Fann,» linhiy (17114 JS]t>), xvho died liy her 
I own iunnl ; Mary W'ollstoiieeraft Godxvi]i (17117- 
I80I), w'iio in 1810 married Shelley ; Charles (.'lair- 
iiiont ; M.'hiire’ (.'lairmont ( 1707 1870), the mother 
hy Pyroii of Alh*;jra; and W illiam Ciodwin (1803- 
32), to wliosi* jiosthnniJHis nov<*i, Trnnsjnsion, a 
memoir was prefixed hy Ids father. 

The last half of Godxvin’s lon^ life may lie hrielly 
dismis.sed. A liooksellin^ hiisim*.ss, undertaken liy 
him as ‘ Kdxvard Paldwin ' in ISOd, involved him for 
! years in dillieulties, and in 1833 he was glad to 
I areept the siiieeure ]iost of yeoiiian-uslier of the 
1 Kxeheipier. His tragisly, A nfonio ( 180(1), was hope- 
lessly damned ; nor w(.*re any of his later prose 
xvorks <Mpial in either merit or Hiiec<?ss to rolUical 
Ju.stiri' and f'nlrh WUliomx, The best arc St Leon 
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(17J)9), a ‘story of tlie inira(!iiloiis,’ and an Essay 
on Sepulchres (1809). A Life of (Uiaucer ( 1803), an 
Answer to Maltluis (1820), Lives of the Necro- 
mancers (1834), and the novels F/cclwood (1805), 
Mumleville (1817), and C/ouf/esley (1830) may he 
named. Godwin died in Valaee Yard, 7th April 
1830. ‘ Pecksniir, witli a dash of Micawher,* will 

seem a harsh verdict on one for whom JVlr Ke^^an 
Paul has little stave nraise in his valiiahle and 
exhaustive biography, William ^lodwin: his Friends 
and Contemporaries (‘2 vols. 1870). See, ton, Haz- 
litts Spirit of the. Aqe (1825); Leslie Steidieii’s 
EnglwL Thoiajht in the ISth Century (187(i); ami 
other works cited at SllKi.LKV. 

CiiOdwill-iillStCMl, the se<M)iid highest peak in 
the world, is situated in the Iliiiialayan systmii, in 
the western range that is crossed in the cast by tin* 
Karakoram Pass, its height is 28,250 feet. Dis- 
tinguished in the records of the great trigonometri- 
cal survey only by the sign K2, it was iiamed in 
1888 after Lieut. -colonel Godwin Austen of the 
Trigonometrical Survey of India. 

Ciodwit ( [mimosa), a genus of birds of tb*'! snipe 
family (Scolopacidjc), with very long bill, slightly 
curved upwards, and long shunler legs, with a great 
j>art of the tibia baic. All the siiccies frc<|uent 
marshes and shallow waltus, chi<*lly those? of the 
sea-coast, where they seek their food like sni])es 
by wading and by plunging the long bill into the 
water or mud. 'rlu'y sound imes also run after 
small crustaceans m- oilier animals, and catch them 
on the sainls ironi whiidi the ti<h.* has retir(‘<l. Two 
species, the. Black taileil Godwit (A. helyiva) ainl 
tlie Bar- tailed Godwit (A. la}iponica)y are as binia 



Bar-tailed (tod wit {Liiuosu Iftpitnnira). 


of passage not unfrorjueiit visitors of the marshy 
parts of the east coast of Knglund, where the lirst 
used t<i brc'eil. Nowailays the bar-tailed spe<*i«*s is 
much the commoner, being especially abundant «»n 
the coast of Northumherland. Both normally breed 
in more northern countries, ami are s(*eii in Ihitain 
chieily in their migrations northward and south- 
ward. Both have a wide range in Europe, .\sia, 
and Africa. The females are larger than the males, 
and the whole, length of the female black-tailed 
godwit, which is rather the larger species, is alKUit 
17 inche.s, the bill alone being 4 inches long. They 
are much esteemed for the tal>le, and are sent from 
Holland to the London market. 

CirO€'!K« or Tkk Goks, a town of Holland, on the 
island of South BevelamI, IG miles NE. of Flushing 
by rail. It contains a line Gothic church of the 
16th century and a ruined castle. Pop. 0993. 

€oet1i€N doii.VNN WoLF(jAN(J, was hiwn in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, August 28, 1749. His 

father avrh a Doctor of Laws and obtained the title 
of imperial councillor, lie wius a man of honour- 
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able life, vigorous character, .steadfast, industrious, 
and methodical ; he pnss(.>.sscd considcrahle. culture, 
and was a special lover of Italian literature and 
art. Goethes mother (1731 -1808), <laughter of .1. 
\y. Te.vtor, chief- magistrate of Frankfort, was only 
I eighte.eii when her .son was horn ; she was remark- 
I able for her bright t(.*ni]>er and good seii.'»e. One 
1 child besid<‘s (iocilie Uve<l to adult years— bis .sister 
Cornelia, the companion of bis yoiitli (married 1773 
to d. (i. Sclilosscr, died 1777). The family occupied 
a bouse in the llirsdigiabcii, the rebuilding of wliich 
W'as a notable event in Goethes boyhood. There 
was much in the life of the old free imperial city to 
.stimulate his curiosity and awaken his imagination. 
He w.'is ipiick to Icarii, .and had tin; advantage of 
careful instriicthm fn>m his father and from tutors. 
Ill 175tl I’rcnch troops, sitling with Austria in the 
Seven Years' War, cntcrtal Frankfort, ami ('ount 
'Fhoranc, a Frcmdi ollicer, a ciiltivnl ‘ d man and a 
lover of art, was (piartercd in Goethe's house. The 
French theatre opeiieil in the city attracted the 
, hoy, and thus he he<‘aine familiar with Bacine and 
more recent dramatists. He even «.tlemptcd to 
compose in tlie manner of sonic of these, while also 
he was rec<*iving literary inllm-m-cs from tin* lyrical 
poets of Germany. I.,atin, ( Ireek, Italian. I'aigli>h, 
even Hebrew, were stmlied, ami be planned a kind 
of prose liction maintained by smeral correspomlenis 
in various languages. He bad bis moods of religions 
feeling, which at an early age were somewhat dis- 
turhe«l hy doubts of (Jod's goodimss sngg(*ste«l by 
tin*. Lisbon earllniiiaki*. The. primitive, ]iastoral 
; scenes of thcOhl Tcstam(‘nt had a peculiar charm 
for his imagination. But whih* an ardent student 
j in so many directions, he enjoyed the amusements 
I of a boy among boNs, ami soim*tiiucs indeed among 
ill chosen coiiipanioiis. When about lit teen years 
L ohl (17G3 Gl) he iimh'i went a boy's joys ami 
r sorrows of love; Grclcben was of humbler rank 
I than bis own, ami was soim* years bis senior. She 
lreat(*d him as a child, and, circnmstaiK'cs having 
I brought to light (iocthe's wanderings in doubtful 
' coiiipaiiy, the jiair were i>artctl. For a time Goethe 
gav(» lumself ui> to bitter feelings. 

In the autumn of 17G5 he was atlniitted a student 
of the university of Leipzig. He cared not at all 
for bis law lecture,--, ami not much for Gt‘llerr.s 
lectures on lilcratuie or Eriiesti's on ('icero's De 
(hatvrr ; the awakening of his critical j»ow(?rs 
fora time <laiupcd his aidoiir for composition, ami 
be fell into a im*lam'boly mood. (.'oiii])anionsbip 
nmsed him to activity. The scri«)us Scblosser, 
afterwards bis brotber-in law, widtuicd bis range 
i of literary syiii]>atliics ; Behriseb served him as a 
; severe yet kimlly critic; but it was from Oeser, 
director of tin* academy of arts, and the fri(‘ml of 
Wim*kelinaiui. that be received the most important 
intellectual gains of this period. ‘ Oeser,’ be wn>tc, 

‘ taught me that the ideal of beauty is siiii]>licity 
ami n'po.sc. ' (foctlie took b's.sons in drawing, tried 
toct«‘h, .studied the paintingsat Leipzig, and visited 
(lie Dresden gallery. He read with entliusiasiu 
IiC.ssing's l.aovoon and bis Minna von Barnhelm^ 
liejird concerts, and was frenuenl in bis attemlance 
at the theatre. Nor in Goethe's life couhl niiicli 
time ever i»ass without the presence or the incursion 
of love, llis Frankfort fancy for Cbaritas 5b*ixiier 
i fa<lcd before the stronger attraction of Kiithcbcn 
; Schonko]>f (the Acnncbcii of bis antobiogra]»liy ), 

I daughter of a wiiic-.scllcr at whose Inuisc lie ilincd, 
i a bright, frank girl, three years bis senior. He 
f i»egan for her (17G7) the little pastoral drama in 
I Alc.xamlrinc verse. Die Lanne drs Vrrliehlt n ( known 
to us ill a revised form), to atom* b>r bis jealoms 
humours. At Leijizig in 17GS he began a second 
j play, in subject. Die Mitsehnldiaen^ after- 

1 wards linished in Frankfort. A group ot songs set 
1 to music by Breitkopf belong also to the Leipzig 
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poruMl. Kiiilifhen wat. wodoiI aiul two j oars later 
was won l>y the julvocate Kanne. The frieiulshij 
whieli (nH*ihe Ii.hI for Oesor's tleli^^litfiil ilanghter 
Fiioilt'i iUo ‘ lioulil not l»o elassiMl ainoii^ his loves. 

On Se|>ionil)er .*», 176S, (ioethe was aj^ain in 
I'lankfoil, seriously ill ; it was foar»*»l that his 
limits were alleeted. Tor the ^reat<*r part of the 
follow in ;4 year he remained an invalhl, and tluriiio 
till- illno^s lie. *'i‘'ixht reli,i;it)ns consolation under 
tIm' tlireetion of hi> nn>thors frieinl, Kriiuleiii von 
KlettenlaTi^^ one of the .Xforavian Hrethreii. I'lider 
her .irui<iain*e and that of his d<H*lor he made a 
stiid> of alchemy, a snhjeot not forgotten when he 
afterwards wrote Fttif si. t Iradiially health returned, 
and it was decided that he should eomnlete his 
studies at the university of Strashnr;:. In A|iril 
177n he arrived at the old eiry ariil saw for the* lirst 
tine* its ealhedral. whieh hy-and-hy Tna«le him a 
deojdy-interesied student of (iothh* arehiteeture. 
At the lalde where he ditieil lie found lovers of : 
literature in Lerse and the actuary Sal/mann, and 
:i man of a -iiiL:!!!.!!’ religions soirit in Juno Stillin.!Lj. . 
Ooethe’s }»ic.isiic fervour decline«l as he earnestly 
de^■ot^•d him-olf to elietnisiry, anatomy, literature, 
anti'piities, ami, as far as was necessary, to his 
proj»er study, law. He had th(3 gO(»d tortiine to 
eoino under the inllm*nee of Herder, already known 
as an avithoi-, and thn«n; 4 li Herder he <‘aiiie to feel 
tin* attraction of old hallad jioelry, of Ossinii, and 
in a new ami hii^her de^rt'C the p<>wer of Homer 
and of ShakesjMNire. Henler was well acijiiaitiiod 
with Kn;^lish writers of hi.s own eenliiiy, and tiold 
smith . s IV'oe especially deli;;hled (Joelhe, Wla'U 
^Oelol»♦^r 177<>) la.* m.ide llat ac<piainlance of Pastm* 
Ihion’s family at the vilhii^e of Ses.senheim, it 
se»*iii».*d to him that the Primrose household stood 
hi*foP‘ him. The pastor’s lieanlifnl dan; 4 :ht«‘r, 
Friederik**. ei;.,diteen or nim.‘ieen years old. and as,' 
^Giod as sho was heaiitifnl, filled lii.s heart with a 
new !n\e. w iii<‘li da* na»d»‘-tly yet ard**ntly returned. , 
Slio wa- the inspiration of some of (ioetlads loveliest 
Hries, lint he would not or could not fetter his . 
freedom, and he i*aited frotu lu'r not wdlhout soim* 
'■eii'e of self n*pro;n li. Having; obtained hi.s dtwtor's 
de:,ie**, he returned ( An; 4 :nsi 1771 ) to his native city. ’ 

-Vdiiiitted an ad\ocat(*, (Ioethe had no heart 
in his )irof<‘'<-ion. TIis creative ^omiu.s w';is fully 
i 0 H'»*d, and wlien le* read Shake-]»eare he felt him- 
self ni,i\ei| to soiijei like rivalry. In ( loetz vt»n 
I»erli'‘l»in;_'’eii, the ( leniiaii eiiampioii of fi’eedoni in 
the ItJth eeiitniw, he ionn«l a drainatit* hero. He 
eo'iipleie.l his pl.'iv of in its earliest form, 

ki fore* the close of 1771, atid named it a draiiiati.s»*d 
histoiv ia:her than a drama. In the followin;^ 
\e.n 1 m* was en;,'a.;/ed ill critiea! Work for the Fnini:- 
f>n t> r >!• . 1 1 > .. /V/r //, edited hy a friend reeeiii 1\ 

made, .1. H. M**rek of I)a.nnsiadt, a man •»! 
line taste, somewhat eynical, and yet capable of ; 
prcneroiis adiiiirafion hu' one whose ;;enius he was 
prompt to n‘co;;nise. 'I’o this period heloiij^ lh»^ , 
strikin; 4 ly-contia-led poems Jh:r WfUtfirn’r and 
Wtinfitircm tlie former telling of the 

beauty of ruined ela^sie art amid the ever livin;' 
freshness of nature, the hiltf*r an im])rovi.sation »»f 
tempest and the ^(eriin.s of man whicli can defy the 
furv of the elements. 

'fo ;'ain further kiiowh*d;;e of la>v pnK*eduri! 

( ioethe settled for the summer (May September) 
of 1772 in the little tow n of Wet/lar, the seat of 
the imiierial eourts of justice. Ifis thoii;;hts were, 
liowcver, rm^re with Homer and Pindar than with 
oiatterft of the law. The months are niemonihle 
» ^ietly for fioetlie’.s love for I^ottc Bnfr, dan;rhler 
f»f a steward of lands helon;^iii;' to the Teutonic | 
Order of Kni;'lit«. Her hiiehtnesH, lier ini^f’HHoiis ! 
;:oodnes.s, her kind and [graceful rendering of house- | 
hold duties eharnie^l Hoethe ; hut .she wa.s tlio he- | 
trot lied of Kestricr, the Uotha .Secretary of Lega- , 


lion, ami (Jootho, lus it has hcon described, ‘saved 
himself hy (light.’ 

Before returning to I’rankforfc ho visited the 
fiuthoress, Fran von Laroche, near Pohlentz, and 
W 4 as interested in her dark eyeil ilaughter Maxiini- 
liane, soon to he the wife of the Italian Brentano. 
AVla*!! once more at home he oeen]ded liimself with 
an essay on arehiteeture, biblical studies, and the 
di'sign for a dramatie jioem on Midiammed. Early 
in 177.*1 beset himself to recast the and this 

great work was ready for tin* printer in March of 
; that year. Its fame was secured hy the. fact that 
it expressed with the energy of genius mneh of tlie 
p.M.s.^ionat(* striving after frceilom of thought and 
action characteristic of Ids own time ; its romantic 
re\ival of tin* ]>ast fell in with another tendency of 
the age. A fervour of creation now jmssessed 
(Joethc. ’I’o 177.‘1 htdong w'orks of tlie most varied 
ih'.sorijUion, Ids majestic l^nmuthms^ an imixiitant 
group of satiiical farces, the coined v of Eririn 
/0/7 /I’/mm* ( linished .fnne 177-1, fmimleil on (hdd- 
siiiiths Kittrin (iml ni/rl and already lie 
was engaged on Fmist and on Wirtlnr. He hml 
heanl some lime previously of the .suicide of \onng 
.lerusalein, a Wet/lar aeijuainlanee, and weaving 
the story of dernsalein w ith that of his ow n lov<3 
for Lotte Biiir, and adding sometldiig derived 
from the chara<‘t(‘r of the jealous Brentaiio, he pro- 
• ho'ed Ids wondiM fnl book />/(’ I.ridt ti tlca jnngcn 
v ( linislied March 1771), whicli gives as in 
;in <‘s.-e!iee all the .'•pirit of the IStiieentlirv soiili- 
iiiontal mo\emi*nt that moveim'nl of which the 
most eminent Krmieli i‘.xj)onent was Bousseaii. 
rin* marriage of ( Ioethe s .si.ster ami his Drst 
aci|iiaintaiice with La\ater are facts which also 
belong to the year I77,‘l. ^Plirongh Iai\at<*r he 
bte.Liin* mneli interested in the slmly of physiog- 
nomy. 

In tin* spring of 177-1 (ioethe was at work on 
ir#///e/*, and he hastily wrote his ]day of f7n/v//n, 
a tragedy of faithle.ss love, which was snecessfnl 
both on the stage and in hook form. It is in part 
fonmled on tin? MCmulns of ileaumarchais. A few 
.s»«*iics of Fif/iiif were written, ami (Ioethe dr(*amed 
of a soiiiewliat kimlred theme in tin? Wandering 
.lew ; at the same time his farcical vein was 
not <*xhansted. Kndmmt men were added to his 
aeipiairtanee ; aimuig tliese were Klopstoek and 
the educational refoiiner Bas»*dow. In company 
with Ba-cMhiw and La\alcr he v«>\aged ilown the 
Bhine ; and at Peiin»idfort he visited Frit/ ,)acohi, 
who grew tube a friend of Ids heart. Among iii- 
llueiices ilerived from hooks, the most jKiwerfnl was 
that of Si»ino/a's writings, 'riie KUnra su.><taiiied 
;ind f', ’limed (Io<.*the's spirit amid its various agita- 
tions and h(;Ipeil to give; a iiidty to his life. The 
dramatie wrilingH of l77o, excepting that lujhionl 
wa.s begun, a f* of secondary importance a little 
play with songs named Clantfim: ran ViEn 
ami the more e,eh*hrateil Etillii (suggested hy 
.Swift's love pmple.xities with hi.s Stella anil 
\'aiiessa). Fernando in ( loethe’s jday hy a hap]»y 
arrangement contrives to kc*ep on terms with his 
pair of wives ; in the author’s recast of the nlay of 
many years later the hero shoots hirii.self ami Stella 
take.s Tioisoii. Some of (ioethe’s most ex<|uisite 
lyrics Ixdoii;^^ to l77o, and are conm*<‘led with his 
love for Lili Sehruieniann, orjdiaii daughter of a 
w'l^allhy Frankfort hanker, whic.h led to an engaj'o- 
meiit and almost to marriage. Idli was graceful, 
aecfUfipll'-hed, .Munewhat coi|uettish, and (fOetlie 
was not always a cmiteiite*! lover. After a time it 
w;i.s fell on both .shies that a marriage would not 
lead to hap]dno.s.s. In the siniiinor (metlie visited 
.Switzerland in coninany with the two Counte 
.Stolherg. He would have passed into Italy but 
tliat Ids love for Lili ilre\v 1dm back. A new life, 
how liver, w as in store for him ; in the autumn the 
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Touii^jC l>nUe of Woim.ar, Karl Aiij^iist, iiivite<l Iiiiii 
to visit Woiiiiar ; lio accepkMl iho invitation, ainl 


acvep 

on MovenilMir 7, 1775, ontorod Woini.ar, not then 
aware that ho luul here found an alddin;' jdace for 
life. 

A new perioil of activity l)e^dns witli (Joctho's 
entrance to Weimar. When the lirst days of 
iMUsteroiis cnhulainnnmt liad ])asMed, and in the 
spring of I770(!oethe was niadcj a ineinher of the 
nrivy-eoiincil- (fichcitncr Lnjfilutnsntih)^ he set 
himself st remimisly to serve the state. I»y degrees 
iniieli ]mldio Avork fell into his hamls,' and ho 
ae(|uitl'ed himself of every duly with masterly 
intelligence ainl a rare thoroughness. In 17S*2 he 
received a patent of iiolulity. lie. su])erinteniled 
mines, saw to puldie roads and l)iiildings, regulated 
finance, eoniluet(*d military and nniversitv afi'airs, 
elevated tin? thoatri(‘al performances, In every 
dire<rti<m making the inlluence of his mind f<dt. 
Above all, he lieljied to feifu the immature char- 
acter of the duke. Nor <li<l he fail to gain tru(‘ 
frhmds. I’lie dowager-duchess fnmi tin*- first had 
confidence in him, ainl l»y <legrees he w<»n the 
esteem and afVe<*tion »»f the young wif<5 of Karl 
August. Wieland, now of mature, years, deehired 
that ho Avas ‘as full of (.Joethe as a <lewdrop «if the 
morning sun.’ Through (hief lie's inflneiiee FIiTder 
obtained a imhlic ]M)'^ition and a home at Weimar. 
Ihit his dearest friend Avas Cliarlotte von Stein, 
A\ife <»f < )h<*rslallm<*isfi*r von Stein, the mothm* 
<if seven cliiMreii, and several y<*ars <d<ler than 
(ioeflu». During fen y(*ars >he was Ids confidant, 
his directress, llie ohjeef of his ardent and fender 
liomage. And siie knew Iiow to liold his feelings 
in cheek, and to eliaslmi them wlimi he Ava.s over- 
vioh'iit in his ])assion. She k(‘pt alive the Meal 
in Ids imagination while he was occupied with the 
details of real afiairs. N et then* was something 
of unhealthy strain in this love which could not 
ho|»e for its ldgln‘st accomplishment in marriage. 

I )m ing f hese yi'ars ( loi^tlie's mind turned away from 
vague aspirings and sentim(*ntal moods to tlie 
<leiinitc and tin* real, lie heeame di’eply interested 
in the natural sciences - in geology ami ndneralogy, 
botany, comparative anatomy. II is discovery of 
the intermaxillary hone in inaii (ITSI), and his 
theory of lati'r date that all the parts of a plant are 
variations of a ty]»e Avhieh is most clearly seen in the 
leaf, show how Ids observing powers were aideil by 
his imagination, and place 1dm among the scien- 
tific forerunners of thosi* gieat thinkers who have 
.set forth the iloetrine of ev<dn(ion. INlaiiy literary 
Avorks Axen* begun in this ]H>rio«], hut not many 
Avere. brought to coiiipletiou. Some lyrics of larger 
design ami more elaliorate foiuii than his earlier 
songs show the groAVlh of his powers. Ihit the 
iioeni hie (irltriHuiissr, which Avas meant to embody 
Ids thoughts on the religion.- of the. Avorhl, is a 
fragment. Two ;u;ts t>f Ids drama of 7V<.v.v»/ were 
AvriLten ( 17SI) SI ), hut in ]»rose. Ilis noble dramatic 
poem, f/f/iit/t aift, ela.ssieal in subject, ])artlv modern 
111 feeling, was written in full (177!)), )mt-, like 
7 Wawo, as yet only in pro>e. ’riie short play, Die 
(rifir/nn\sft'r„ as Avell as the Jj/ffiffniiti^ Avas partly 
ins]dred by his feeling for Krau von Stein. In 1777 
he began his novel of Wilhrlm J/t’/.vff’/’, designed 
t<» show how the vague strivings of youth may 
he ennohleil by their transition into definite and 
iLseful activity, and from lime to time ho made 

{ »ro;,o-ess with it. 'Phe constant jiressnro of jmhlic 
H].siiie.s.s at length fatigued his mind, for, e\cc])t a 
visit to Switzerland in 1771), lie had few seasons 
of refreshment, lieliad long desired to xisit Italy. 
When tc*n years of iuil were ended he resolved to 
gratify that ileep ih?aire, and on Septemlwr 3, 
17Sti, lie started on his jonnn*y for the south. 

(loothe’s residence in Italy busted from tho 
autumn of 17S6 to June 1788. It Avas a most 


fruitful ]>eriod. Now the steadfast liahits of mind 
acijnired in the course oi public business in Weimar 
Avere applied to the stinV lived in a 

hlis.sfnl calm, Avliieli was in laet tlie highest energy, 
examining the monuments of aiieieiit art and 
renaissance painting, mijoying llie heantv of nature, 
and .•studying the life of the people. Ilis friends 
were ehietly artists Tisehhein, who painted his 
portrait at Koine, the Swiss JMcyc*!*, ..Angelica 
Kantliminn. Tie strove hard to draw, hut Avith 
only iiKiderate suecress. In the sjuing of 1787 he 
\isiteil Naples and Sicily; at I’alermo he made a 
sudden advaner* in his tln*ory of Ixiianical nieta- 
morpho.sis. Once ag.'iin in Ihiiue, lie renewed his 
study of pla.stic art, and was inc\prc->sil)ly hai)py 
amid a world of beauty. The liter . oa work of tii’e 
period Ava.s eliielly tliat i>f revising oi re<*fisting 
<‘arlier writing.s. Etjuidut Avas eai « to com- 
pletion (1787); the pro.^ie Ijiluiicniii wa-s recast in 
verse (1780); the sciuie of the Wib lies' Kitchen 
was added to Fnusf : he sketched the jilaii and 
wrote a'fraginent of a tragedv, XnnstL^in. ( in June 
IS, 1788, Ooethe re enttu'CiI Winmar greatly »m- 
riched by his lra\'<*l. 

He was now relieved from the most irksome of 
his inildie duties, hut continued to take an interest 
in tliii llmenan miiie.s and in univer.-ity reform at 
dena. His ]»rivate life also underwent a great 
change whi<*h relieved his heart iiom a 
though in an ill way. His ardent ideali-ing friend- 
ship fin* Charlotte von Stein wa.s hioken, and ho 
took to his home a beautiful girl of liiimhle rank, 
Cliristiane N’ulpins, w hom from the lli'.si In* reg.-irdeil 
as his Avife, though the marriage ememony was not 
celebratcil until October iSOfi. Cliristiane had good 
ijiialities, and Avas dear to lloethe, hut his choiee 
was in many respects nnsuitalde. In l)(>eemher 
1789 his .son August, was horn. Memories of Italy 
mingle with his love of Cliristiane in the Tioutnn 
E/n/irsy poems .sen.snoii, sly ela.ssieal in tlieir feeling 
and ela.ssieal in tlunr form. In the summer of 1789 
he put the last touehes to the play of //i.v.vo, w liieh 
eonirasts the pas.sionate heart oft he ]»oel with tho 
worldly w isdmn of the statesman an. I man of airair.s 

tAVo shies of (loeihe's oAvn naline. Next year 
ill the seventh volume of his Woik- ajjpeare.l a 
great portion of the hrst. part of a.s ‘a Frag- 

mi*nt.' This, the story of Vaust's measureless striv- 
ings for tnilh and for joy, ainl the lo\e tragedx of 
C»relchen, belongs e.s.sentially to th elhe.s earlier 
years of the St nnn umi hramf, 'Phe first part of 
FttHufy completi’d ill ISOfi, did not apj»ear until 1808. 
Science eontimied to interest (Joel In* profoundly. 
His remarknhie es.sav on the. Mtifinnn'phofiis ttf 
E/tfnfs was gi\eu to the printer in 1790, and Avheii 


at \ eiiiee in May he suildenls struck out his mueh- 
discnsst*<l theory of tlie vertebral structure of the 
knll. His studies in optics, by Avhieh he hopi 
lt» disprove Newton's tlieory of eidonrs, were a 
groat afi’air of his life from tlii.s tinn* oiiwanls, 
hiif here his conclusions, though ingeniously argued, 
were unsound. In 1791 (loetho Avas cm rusted with 
the eoiitnd of the court theatre at Weimar, ainl 
it Avas his aim and earnest efiort to make the stage 
a means of true artistic culture. He w.is liiniself 
rousetl to dramatic coniimsilion, ainl several pieces 
of these y(*ars were coiieerned Avilh the revolii- 
liimary inoveineiit in France. In his I'rnriittn 
Effit/nnus he eom]dains that the j[u>Iitieal coinmo- 
lioil thrcAv hack the advance of ipiiot enlinre. Tho 
It rosshtfthlii ( 1791 ) ilramatlses tin* all’air of tho 
Diamond Necklace, studies Caglio.'.iro's arts of 
inn»osiure, and repre.seiit.s the d<‘moiali.^ation of 
aristoeratie society in France. />/«’ Auftfervaten — 
a drainalie fragment - in some di'gree holds tho 
iialanoe hotAveen coiitlictiiig political parties. Tho 
lli'mjcrtjcncrnl (acted 1793 ) is a broad jest at tho 
(Sernian apostles of the Uevoluiion. lii Goetho’s 
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he\an)i‘lor voision of the old Low Ciennan bejusl- .Jona lM>oks»*lk*r Fronnnaiiii, a boaiitiful ;^irl, who 
ci»ic, t/nuni the / o.r (|»riiitL‘d 1704), lie ^atirisevs iiii^lit Iuiv<» <^row?i too dear to tJoethe if he liad not 
the lusts and ^leotls of men under tlio disi^uise idieeketl the feeling'. A little later (loethe ].iuh- 
of heast'^, ;unl .ulanees at the speeial viees ot llshed his two voliiiiies on light and cidour, Znr 

I{evt»lution da\s. Jn 170*2 (loeilie aeeotnpaiiied Farhrnlrhn' : and thesi* were speedily followed hy 
the iinke on tlie disastrous eaiiipaign against tin* the iirst part of his antoidograjihy --liirht ttmj uml 
Freneh ; he heard the eannonade of Valniy, and Wuhrhvit (ISll), the eontinuation of which o«*cn- 
vent Uinler tin' in ord»*r to study his own seiisa- j pi*?<l liini from time to time during several suhse- 
lioM'.. \e\t year he was present at the siege of | qiient years. It is a work of the deepest interest 
M.! in/, and wait‘ln*d the French garrison march out. ! to students of (ioethe's life and characti*r, hut its 
He has reeonled his e\perienees ainl o]»servations ! details of fact are not always e\a<*l, ami its recmul 
in an admirahh* narratix e. of past feelings must he controlled hy tJoethe’s 

It is pos>ihlc that at this time tlocthe might letters written at the dates of whi»*h he treats, 
have gn»wn disetmrage«l and hitter wmc it not for The translation hy \’on Hammer of the y>mra of 
tin* frieiniship formed with Schiller in 1794. This the I’crsiaii poet Hali/ interested (Joetlie, and w;us 
frieiiilship and its fruits till the meinonilde years ' an imaginative refuge from the p<»litica.l tronhies 
from that date to ISOo, the year id Sidiiller's death, of ISIH 14. He was moved to creation of poems in 
Together they worked in the /////>/;, a review de , a kindred sidrit, and wrote (chielly in 1S14 lo) the 
signed to elevate the literary stamlard in tiermany. j lyrical piec'cs piihlished in iSl!) undi'r the title JJ\.\t- 
Together in the -V. //ea (179h^ they discharged osf/irltrr hirun. Fart of their inspiration came 
their epigram-* against their foes, the literary Phil- from a Saint Martin’s summer of friendship- that 
istines. Selwllcr's '.yni]*athy encouraged (ojclhe felt for Marianne von Willemer, the young ife of 
to set to wt»rk once more on \Vilh»l,n Mristers a Frankfort hanker, and the Suleika of the ffinut. 
I.ihritfhr>\, hur the later hook'* ( I79(i i of the novel i The poems are full of tin? sunny wisdom of a hright 
are written on a tliminished scale as coni]i.ired with ' old age, which can jday without s(‘If d(M*e]dion at 
the earlier. It may he said more than any other I some of the passions of youth. A grief, real and 

Work of tlocthe to exhibit his criticism on life. 1 deep, came to ( Joet he in his sixty seventh year in 

The charming epic-idvl, Jfci'unfitii mnt j the <leath of his will*. 4 he (ioethe house would 

in which tejethir's feeling for wliat is best in tier- j have been desi>Iat»‘, hut that in the summer of 

man lifi* anil charai“tcr is happily uniti'd with his I 1^17 his son .\ugust brought a hright and sweet- 

arti*'tic Hellenism, belongs to l7'.Mi tl7. Then, as | tem]»ercd wife to dwell thiMc, ( Utilie von Fogw isch, 
it were in noble rivalry with Schillei, he wrote j Jind in due time (Joetlie had three grandchildren 
several of his (inest hallads. He had also found j in whose happy chihlhood the old man found much 
time to translate from the Italian the autohio j gladness. 

graphy of iJeiivcnuto (Vllini. His third and last | In his elder years (Joetlu* still continued active, 
visit to Swii/erland (August November 1797) In LS21 was published \VUheln\ Mvistvm Wtnuhr- 
intcrrujited the Ihiw of his creative acii\ily, and jjihrr, a continuation of the Ijhrjuhrr^ hut includ- 
tlic works undertaken after his return were of less I ing many short tales that hang loosi'ly together, 
happy co!ice])t ion. 'I’la* literary and artistic periodi- j Here (Ioethe sets forth an ideal of education, and 
cal, iJie (179S), was ill supported, and j inculcates the duty of reverence, hel]iful human 

did not live long. Next year ho jdanried his epic, j toil, and hrotliei hood. Tin* hook was re<*ast, and 
Ji/oV/c/.v, hut it did not ad\ ance beyond one canto, jin this second form was linish(‘d February 1829. 
llis productive power slackenitig, he occupied j Fioni time to linn* dining mon* than half his life 
hiiiis»*lf in pari with translating and adapting • he had work(‘d at the second part ot Funsf.; 
N'oliMire's J/oAo/zm / ( 1790 ) and ( |.S(K) ), and ' it occnjiied him mucii during the closing years, 

at a. -omewhat later date he tiaushited J)iderol’s F»y .\ugust 18.41 it was at length comph*te. The 
dialogue, /.. Xi rrii d,- Jluim'tni, from a manuscript. ! hero Faust, h*aving behind his Iirst unhappy plus* 
Hi- drama, Jh'r ttot mlithf Turhtt t\ founded on sion. a«lvanc<*s through all forms of culture state- 
a Frciieh memoir, was designed as one tiart of a j craft, science*, art, w'ar to the lina.1 and simple 
trilogy which should embody his mat ure n iews and ' wisdom of disinterest «‘d .servici^ rendcied to hi.s 
feelings, hut in a wholly imtiersonal form, on the ' fellow-nien. Such a spirit c.innot fall into iho 
ev'ents in France. Jt contains mmdi admir.ilde j iM»wer of Mephistophelcs, the demon of negation. 
Avriting, hut has a certain abstract .air and a ; Hi> soul is received into Faradise ainl is juirilied by 
.suj»»’l ticial coldness which prevejited it from hr* j love. 

coming popular. In 1801 (Joetlu* was seriouslv ill, I ( Joetlie s int»*rest in sci»‘nce ami art was un- 
and painful attai-k'^ remrred fmni time to time diminisheil hy age. He had grown into .symjiathy 

The dentil of S<*hilh.*r in hst)."! occurred Avhih* he with iiiedieva.' art jiartly through the iidliience of 
him-elf w.is ailing, and it airei-ted him with pro- his young fi end Siilpiz iJoisseive ; a universal 
found sorrow. eclecticism k. however, the chara<*tcristic of his 

National disa-ter followed hard upon this grie.vous iiind iti its latest develo)>nieni. He is best .seen 
los>. Ill Oetoher iHtMithi! hallleof .lena was fought, during these y<?ars in his Conn rsttf inns irifh Frhrr- 
and next ilay Napoleon entered Weimar. Two numn. Sorrows eame fast towards the end ; his 
years later, at the f'ongrc''^ of Frfnrt, ( Jo»*the and j <dder friemls, all hut Knehid, disapt>eare.d one hy 
Napedeon met. * N'oila un liomme;' exclaimed {one. In IS2S died the graiid-diike ; next year, the 
Napoleon; and in lii- turn (Joetlie recognised in Diieliess liiiise. (for'the’s grief was deep; hut lie 
the miiperor a •demonie’ power created to rule was e\en more vioh'iitl}' shaken hy the lo.ss of his 
the w’ornl. He ha- been blamed for hick of patriot- son August, who died at Koine, Oetoher IS.40. 
ism ; hut in a thoughtful kind nl patriotism he was Tended hy his loving daughter-in-law, honoured 
not detieieiit ; hi** age and habits of mind forbade ! ami reverenced hy those around liini, ( Jo(*the lived 
]»atrioti-ni of a pas-ioiiate, demon.-lralive nature. • until tin* sjuiiig of 18.42. On March 22 of tliat 

In 1 80S 9 wa> written tin* novel, Dir. Wahtm- I year, after a short ill ne.ss, he <li(*(l peacefully in his 

iruHillsrhtiftrn ( Fdeclive .Ulinilie-i), It contrasts j arm chair. His body lh.*s near that of Schiller in 

characters of .s»*lf -control with char.'u'teis of impulse, tin* ducal vault at Weimar. 

is disinterestcMll y just to both, insists on the duty Ooethe wits a man <if. noble bodily jiresenee both 
of renunciation, and .show.>^ the tragic* c(»nse<jueriees in youth arnl age. His intluence has aireeted every 
of inihif'lity of Iieart in married life. Some traits civiIi.Mf*d people, and seems still on the increase., 
of the eliaiaeier i>f the In ioine Ottilie are taken His teaching has heen styled the creed of culture ; 
from Miiiiiu llerzlieh, the adopted daughter of the it is rather the creed of self-develojimcnt w*ith a 
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vi«w to usefulrioHs — uwfiilness to bo ell'ecteil by 
activity witbiri wise limits. 

i$iHMO(U(AiMiY. -1. Works (colloctbd odd): Hcmpors 
od. ( iiidispensaide); the Weimar od. (Ihihlaii ),coiuiiieiicod 
in J885; Kurschnor’s cd. (published by Spemanii).— 2. 
Special works : Loeper’s ed. of Gedicktv ; Ijoepcr’s larger 
(b^7l0; Sclirber’s Fan^t. d betters: Weimar cd. of 
Workn ; Dcr jinuir fitnt.hf ( Ifirzel ) ; Udters to the follow- I 
ing eorrespoiuleots : llenler, Jacobi, Karl August, Frau | 
von Stein, Kiielsd, Schiller, lloisseree, Zelter, Marianne I 
von Willemer ; see Strelilke’s Vtti'Z(‘.ivh.ni»» (1881). 1. 

('onversations : Eckermann («i.v.); Ilieilcrmann’s collec- 
tion. — 5. Life ; Diiiitzer’s (Macniillaii, 188:1), Ia^wos’s, 
Viehotrs, Schaefers, Siine’s. — b. (.Iriticism : ilettners 
(the best); Itosenkranz ( lS5lj ) ; Diint/er; W. Scherer ; M 
Scliniidt; Loejier; (iriinni; Jlicdschowsky (ISO(i); Seeley 
( Jlti'ifimf aftrr Sijrttf Vittrs, ISIKI); ( oupland on 
i'Vnf.v/ ; llayard Taylor'.^ FuhM ; Kniio Fischer on Vnmtt, 
— 7. llibliography : Jlirzcl's Vi rztirhniss dm v (inrthc- 
ItihliotJnk. iiriti.sli Museum (Catalogue, art. (itulhe . — 
8. Miscellaneous: (hn'tlie (.resell. sc haft’s publications, 
llul left's Hin th( -Jlddniiniv. 

von Korluiiiiis^oii. SooCbvr/.. 

IjiOflV* WlM.IA.V, regieido, wa- born .about UlOo, 
.son o! tbo of Stuiimer, in Sussex, ‘a very 

wvere Ihiritjin.* He ln'eame a imijor-^cuK'nil in 

the p.arli.aiiieiit.ary uniiy, s.at in flu* Ibmse of 
(’ominous .‘Mid in Croniweirs ‘other bouse,’ and | 
was one of the .jmb^es who si,L(iHMl t'lnirles’s death ! 
wjirnint. In Hhiti, willi his lather in law, (Jeneral ‘ 
Kdward Wlialley, he Ihsl t<» Ani(*iiea; and tlnw ' 
lay in hidiiijir rouinl ahont New llav(‘n from HiUl 
t(» HUH, when they went t<» Hadley, Massachusetts. ; 
Tliei«‘ the\ lived for many years in seclusion ; ;ind 
it is there that, ,‘iceonling to the well-known i 
tradition, when tin? townsmen wen? e.alled I'nnn the • 
meeting:-honse t<» n'pel ,*in Indian atta<‘k, and were I 
stamling irresoluli', (Joll'c* put hiins(*lf at their' 
liea<l ami drovi* oil’ the red skins, and then dis- 
appeared as suddenly as In* hud come. The 

genuineiM'ss of I lie story, however, hn,s been 
qiK'st i<»ned. (iofl'e {ippi'urs to have diivl at Hart- 
fonl in 1()7‘J. His papers liave been iniiiUsl by the 
Massaehuset (s Historical Society. 

and MaU'OU* nunios several times used in I 
the liibh*. ami ^dveii to llie faimius li^^ures of giants \ 
in 1 bi‘ ( inildliall, I.omlon. Magog is spoken of by j 
tin; writer of (lenesis .as ii .son of .lajdiet ; Ezekiel j 
s[»eaks of <h»g, princi? of M.agog, as a terrible ruler 
in the, f.ar iiorlli, nnitcjl with tlie Persians, Ar- 
menians. .and ( 'ininierians ugainst Israel ; (h)g ami 
Mugog in the A|»oealy]»s»* ap])ear as co onliiiate 
terms eomprelumding all futun» enemies of the king- 
dom of (Jod. 'rill* mime Magog was often a]»jdied 
generally to all the unknown raee.s iiorlli oi the j 
Caiieasiis. The (jiiildhall gi.aiits are images of the j 
last two survivors of .a race of giants who iiili.ahited 
.Alhioii, d(‘scendaiits of wiidvcd demons ami the 
thirty-tliree infamous daughters of the Emperor 
Dioeielian, who, after murdering all their Ims- 
bamls, sailed to Albion. 'Pliese giants Hrute and bis 
Trojans linally oveivame, leading the last two sur- 
vivors prisoners to l^omloii, where they were ket»t | 
as tuu ters at- the palace-gate, 'rids is (’axton's ae- 
couiit ; another represents one of the giants as <«og- 
niagog, and the other .as .a Hritisli giant who killed 
him, named (’orineiis. 'Tlicse giants have .stood in 
liondon since the d.ays of Henry V., and have 
witnessed all its history .since. ' 'riic ohl giants 
were burned in the greiit lire, and the new i>ne.‘», 
wliieb are 14 feet high, were eons true ted in 1 70S. 
'riie ancient elligies, wliicli were made of wicker- 
work and nasteboard, were carried tlirougli the 
streets in tlie Jiord Mayor's Shows, and copies of 
the iivesent giants xvere in the show of IS:17. Eor- 
mcrly other towns in England and abroad bail 
their giants, as the. Antigonns of Antwerp, 40 feet 
in lieiglii, and (jayant, the giant of Doiiay, 22 feet 
in lieiglit. 


CiOgfO, a seaport of Hritisli India, situated in the 
neniiisula of Kathiawar, and on the Gulf of (Jam- 
oay, HKl miles NNV. of Bombay. It has a .safe 
anchorage during the .south-west monsoon, with 
smooth water ami a muddy bottom, and the towns- 
men are reckoned the best sailors in India. For- 
merly a great cotton mart, its stfiple trade has 
deserted it for Bliaiinagar, 8 miles distant, and the 
[dace lias sunk greatly in reeent years. I'op. now 
only about 7000. 

No'ni.Ai Vasiukvitcmi, a Russian 
writer of deeidisl jjower as a satirical humorist and 
deline.ator of convent ioiial Russian life, and next 
to Ihisbkin and 'riirgenief Hie most popular of 
Russian writers, was lun-ii at the village of Soro- 
eliiiitsi, in the government of Poltava, .‘list March 
1809 or 1810. Soon after i|uitting the gymnasium 
of Niezbin, he went ( in 1829) to\l Pi-t-'ishurg, Imp- 
ing to gain a living by literati. y* At lirst one 
disajipoiiitinent followeif another ; Viwever, in 1831 
be became all at once famous by tlnVniblicalion of 
KretuHffs in n /*'#/;■/// /nv/r ^ collection of 
.stories and skelclies illustr.aliiig the life, customs, 
beliefs, and su]>er.st itimis of tin* people of Little 
Russia. Oiiginalitv, the fresh brealli of nature, 
weirdness, dreamy sadness, poetic feeling, sly 
humour, keen oliserv alion, lealis-tie descriplinii 
those are the most striking tr.-iits in llii* book. A 
second series followi'd in ; aiiiong.<st these were 
Tnnts JiifUm ( Eng. trails. 1SS7 ), a prose epic ba\ ing 
for its siiliject the heroic chief of the /anorogian 
Cossacks, .a work aglow with martial ardour ami 
vivid richness of imagination. 'Two other tales in 
the same eolleetion, ( Prttpriclurs and 
Ilntr f/tr 'J'tnt I runs (^hiunrlh d trails, in St 

Jo/tn\s h'rv, ISS7), are wroiiglit of entirely diirereiit 
materials. 'I'liey are realistic studies lif liiissi.an 
provincial life, in which aeenr.ate portraitiiri* of the 
monotonous d.iys, the narrowly eircuinserihed .self- 
centred interests, the trivial del.ails, the humdrum 
duties, the contemptilde vanities, pn‘jndices, and 
ideas of the landed gentry are set forth in the light 
of a satirical and hantering humour, not unmingied 
with genuine jaithos, and in which Hu* drawing of 
the characters i- markeil by inexorable lidelity to 
life and strict logical conseijncnce. Preid.sely the 
same vein w.is workisl. .and in the ^ami* Avay, in 
various short stoiies illustrative of tyi»ieal ligures 
of St Petersburg life, amoug-«l whieli tin* bi?st are 
\rrskii Prosftrrf (or 7’/o' Putttfrr) ami AhtfJda 
Ahuhii'riirh's A re* C/oo/. (Eng. trails, in jS7 John's 
Krr). 

In there eaim* from (logol's j»en one of the 

best of Russian comedies, Thr llccisintj Jns/fi:rf( 

( Eiig. trails, by Hart -Davies, 1891, and by Sykes, 
IStKl), which e.xpo.scs with .severity, yet with good- 
humour, the corruption, dishonesty, hyjiocrisy, self- 
sat islied igiioraiicc, .and vanity of the provincial 
administrative olliei.als. In the following year 
(1837) he wrote his masterpiece, Ihuit Sonts, or 
iietlor Jkutf Scr/s (Eng. trails. 1SS7), a story 
relleding in sombre hues the more sorilid, de 
graded, and commonplace aspects of provincial life, 
'riiroughout this work a heavy sadness nrevails, a 
sort of hopeless abandonment of hope, wliich, how- 
ever, does not prevent the reader from enjoying 
the iiiimoiir, the stern eliaracterisalion, the siihtle 
ariiioiir-piereiiig .satire, the mel.incholy pathos 
which an* then* in ahiindant fullness. 'i’Jie idea.s 
for lM»(h this hook .and tin* comedy wen* suggested 
to (lOgol liy tlie great Russian w riter Ihishkiii, w ho 
WHS a personal friend. After uiisalistaetory triaks 
of ollieial life, and, twice, of ]mhlii* teaching, includ- 
ing university lectures on history at St Pet(*rsburg 
in 1834, Gogol left his native land in 1S3(» to live 
abroad, mostly in Rome, until iS-lti, wdien he again 
.settled in Russia. Ho died at Moscow, 3d March 
1852, Shortly before his death he burned the seeoud 
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ami 1‘unt‘luiliii^^ p.u i of Ih atf Srr/s. From liis b«>y- 
liuotl 111 ' \\;i> :i i»ivv to n‘]i.i:ious doiilti- 

less i^irily i!:o foii'i‘<HK'iH o of lii> own Inibits. lli> 
work?' aro iiv<jU'‘iuly luiiiiod in Uimsia. A ooin- 
plel i* fiiiiioii, ^^illl lii?' i'oiTosj»omlL*m.*e, u]>|u'aivil 
at Mo'i uw in il vol-. ( iSoti oT). St't* ('. K. Turin'i s 
•SV/m//' V /■ A//t ( ISS.S 1. 

l«o.ur:u » I mu' of tlu* larirosi atliuoiits 

of tin- t laii-jf". i'linN that rivor from t lit* north, at 
the !oN\ii of (MnqMa, after a ^onerallv soiitli-oast 
eoiii-'i’ of lino mih*". It lir'O." in the hiojier llitiia- 
laxa". I'a^.-o through Ne|»al. ami after roaehino 
the le\».‘I Ijiii.l lioeome.s the ^iieat waterway of the 
Noiih we^i rrovinee?' ami thnlli. Its i»ritiei|ia! 
tiihiilarv i'. llie llapti, al.>o of eoinniereial inipori* 
a m e, 

l»o!li‘l\var‘« orAo)iii:i.WAi), a traev of eonntrv 
in Koiiil»;iy |•^e‘.i^\^rle^ . eoiii|iri.-in;: .seveial Irilnitary 
sTalo^, ;imi 1\ ill/' ' aloii” tlie (iiilf of (‘aiiibay, «m 
the (M-.ieiM eoj^T.i of the |»eiuii-'ii1a of Kathiawar, 
(ioiiflw.ir i' t.f^e of the ten ohl territorial divisions 
of Kathiawaul ami lias an area of over 4U00 sq. in.j 
wiihai»o|.. of lno,«Min, mostl\ llimUis. 

imOlL II. a ■'Ilia 11 hilt hi;/lily ]»ielnres<jiie h»eh 
1 in Ar;4:\ Il^liire. Seo'laml, i'* a hraiieli of Loeii Loii;t 
ami i- li mile-' in len-ili ami le>s than I 
mile in hieiolih. It" shore.-n are for the mo.'-i part 
wild ami ni,u4<‘d ; Init the u'aieral eharaeter of the 
soenei N is moditied l»y extensive natural woods of 
ha/el. 'riie mountains in llie neiifhi»onrhood rise 
to the height of more than -<HM) feet. Loeli^ioil* 
liead is a favourite summer waterin;Lr-plaee. It 
may l»e vi>iied 1»\ stoainers from ( Ireeiioek (‘20 
mile', t, ami has <*onne<-iion l»y coach with Inver 
aiay. 

! liloifrO' Kr. », or UKoNriiMrKLK. the name applied 
! to jiii\ ei:lar;,0‘mi.-nl of tin* TliMoid < daiid (i|. v. ) 

I which is iii'i titlier inllammaloiN oreaneerous. The 
eommone-'t ,ind mo-t inleresiini: form of tin* disease 
I is tii.ir whi'h i- in eortain distiiets, par- 

j tieuIa/!\ ill moiiMtaiiioU" rei^ioiis e.^". anion;: the 
I Alps. il|o liimalaNa' i as at I tarjeelin;: j, and the 
Amle„, 111 iJiitain it i-, mo"i oftmi im-t with in 
1 >•! os shire, and lienee popularly called ‘I>c*rh\- 
Miire ne^ k ; luil (weii then* it is not eommon. In 
some silhr/'-s aiiion;: the Alp" all tin- iidiahitaiils 
S', ill.'iui e\eep!i«»n an* allected. Kmlemie ;:oitri* is 
oiteii .■•-'•H-iatrd in the -aim- »ii"triets and tin* same 
faiiiili< - with ( 'letinisin f^.v.'. Nunn.-roii- theorii-" 
base ln-'-n ad wiiieed to aceount for it; it has l»ei-ii 
attrihuied lo damp elim.' le, siiosv-water, svaterssilh 
L'M I-.- of lime or of m;*pm''ia, had leedirp-L^ had 
\ eiiTilaiiori. and many <ilh<’r inlliienee,.. Ihitnoojie 
of lln -i- ' au-e. i- pri-'«.-nt in mark«*il deore«- 

in all aiVcctcil loenlilie-' ii seems proliahle that 
vaiioM' dilhnenf eomhina t loii" of eaii-es are capable 
<»f produein- a "imilar elif-rr on the th.sroid. 

Sji'n'iiillr ease-, of 'joitie, im!i.slin;.niishahle as 
re;:ards i])4' -v. f‘llin '4 horn iln* endeiiiie form, except 
that they do not attain -m-ii a. Iar;:e >i/e, <»cciir in 
all parts jU’ the wfirld. hi eithrr ease, theenlar;:e 
nient may allVet all ihe ti-sm-s of the ;'hiiid 
eipinlly. or may have il-. <-hief sent in the hloo<l 
ves-ej,^ iir the lilaoiis ii-'Ue, or may he much 
e\€i;:;:erate,«l hy the loimalioii <)f (’v'ts (^|.v.) in the 
eland. In that lorm railed KrofiJiflmhiiir. ;:iiitie, 
or (irasiv'.i di.s'-ase, af:i.-:- its tiist descriher, tin* 
thyroid enhir;j;eimrnt i, sa-( ular and ]uilsatine, and 
is as.-o<jatf;d with proirU'ion of ihi* eses, rapid 
aetiori of the lieart, i\r .. and i.s eh-arly only one 
■ssmptom of a sside ili-iMi liam-e ..f tlie nervous 
si »>m. 

In other forms of ;:4iitre the tninonr produces a.s a, 
ml - noohsioii.s ill cMei-ts, except the inconvenience 
aii'in;; iroiii its si/e, for it may he so Iar;;e as lo 
h.in;- h^wn upon thehrea>t.or «‘vmi to admit f>f hein;' 
thiov.n user the shoulder. In some fesv cjises, 


however, where il does not ]»roject so mueli for- 
waril, it is ajit to press upon the wimlpipe, emhar- 
rassin;r the respiration, and may even eau.se death 
ill this way. 

Kmlemie ;rnitre may usually he cured or checked 
hy removal at an early sta;;o of the malady to an 
I iiiiafl'ected district and more healthy surroundine-s. 

I Where this is not praclicahle, and in s]»oradic 
' eases, iodine is the favourite reiiieily, hotli ajiplied 
i loeally and administered internally ; hiil no iiietliod 
‘ is uniformly or certainly suei'cssfiil in the leduidioii 
' of the enlar;rem(‘nt. In had eases tlie ;;hind has 
freipiently been ri'inoved ; hnt the evil results 
! which are now known ofltm to follow (see Myxck- 
' 1>i:m a) have mmle snr;:eons. dm ini' late years, 
! most unwilliipi:: to undertake the operation, itself 
a serial*!" one. Fartial removal is m»t open to 
‘ t lie saiiu* ohji'elion ; nor is division of the tumour 
‘ in the middle line without remoxal. Jlotli these 
|^roeeedin;rs .sometimi's ;:reat relief, and may 

he followial hy slirinUiii!:’ of the reiiiMinin;!: ohind 
sith.^taiiee. See W. Kohiiison, Hulhr ur 

j TItffirorrIv ( 1 SSiS ). 

I l«olrlliksi« a small ]>orl at the mouth of the 
; Yenisei (ipv. I. 

lilolroiHla* an extensive fortress ,»f tin* Ni/am, 
situated on a ;rraiiite rid;ie, 7 miles \\. of llyder- 
ahad. Ill its immediate nci;:lihouihood are the 
ruins of an aiieienl city, oma- the metro]>olis of the 
powerful kiii;;dom of liolennda. which leaelied ihs 
hei;'ht at the close of the l(ilh eeiitury, and endured 
till IhST. 4’Iie place il.self is ."till slroii;:; ; hut it is 
eommaiided within hreaehiri;L;-ran.u;e hy Ihe yet 
.solid iiian.soleunis oi its former ."ov ^•rei;^ns. ahoiit (iOl) 
1 yards distant. The fort is held ]»y a small ;:anison 
from llyde’aliad, and serves as the Ni/am's 
ireasiiry, and also as a ."late pii.son. (loleonda 
is proveihially famous for its diamonds; hut, in 
tnilh. they were merely cut and jiolished here, 
i See DiA.Mo.M). 

Cloldtyvmhol An, atomic weij;lit I'.Hi) is pi'ihaps 
the ino.st widely and univeisally soii;:ht )trodnet of 
the earth's crust. In tlie vi-ry earliest writiiijj:.s 
whieli have* comedown to us ;;old is mentioned as 
an ohjeet of men .s sc*;ireli, and as a eominodity of 
extreme value for junposes of adornment and as 
a niediam of exeliaii;:e. 1’lic imjMUtaiiee which 
il posse.s.sed ill aiieienl limes has eertaiiily not 
le-s.'-ened in our day. Willioiit the eiioniioiis 
sujfplies of ;:old ]U'odueed at ahoul the time wh<*ii 
the st('ani-eii;,drie was hein;: hiou;:lu into ])racti<'al 
Use il is tlillicull to inia;jiiie how our eomnieree 
eoiild havi* attained its |ne'-i‘»i1 ]iroportions ; ami 
hut for the rush of immi;:raiit.s to the ^^old-lields in 
the he;^innin;^ of tlie .•^eeoinl lialf of this century 
' .Xiistralia mi;.dil have ]i‘mained a mere eonviet 
j settlement, and California have; hecoine hut a 
. ;;ranaiy and \ uieyard. 

On the scon* of ;:eo;:rapliieal di?-trihiitioii, ^(old 
! iiiiist he deemed a eommon metal, as eommon as 
; copper, lemi, or silver, end far more eommon lliaii 
. nickel, col»alt, platinum, ami many others. 

; Tlie<irist.s have pioponnded eiirioiis nilt-s for the 
; oecurrence of ;:oId on eerlaiii lim ^ and belts, wliicli 
have no existence hut in theii ow n fancy. Scarcely 
a coiiiilrv hnt has rewarded a systematic .s<*areli for 
, ;:old, thon;;h some are more, rielilv endowed than 
others, and di.seoveries are not always made with 
■ the same facility. 'I’lie ohl prejudices, which made 
men a-^-sociale j:old only with ccilain localities, 
hindered the de\cIo]»ment of a most ]>roniising 
iiidiivlrv even within the iJrilish shores. Despite 
the ahiiiidant traces of aiieient Homan and other 
: woikin;rs, tin* ;:old-mi]ies of Wales were long 
! le^rfiideil as mythical ; hut n cent extended exploit- 
I at ion has oroved them to he among the richest 
1 known. 'I nis is notably the case in the Dolgelly 
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district, where coii.siderai»le ^rohl cM?eurs, l»oth in ' inireaMmalile to sumwise lluil the truth lies iwit ween 
alluvial j^ravels and in well-fonncMl ((uartz veins . tlie tw<j parthis that sonio deposits are duo to 
traversin;jf ilie Li»wer Silurian Lin;j^ula hods and : plutonic and otliers to a«juooijs origin. Gold has 
the intrndo<l diahasic rooks trailed ‘ fjreoTistoiie ’ in ! iM.'en fouiKl and worked iJi rocks of uiidouhtod 
the Goolofjjioal Surv(*y. ^ A pcKMiliarity of the veins ; iy;noous t>ri^in and of ]H’iinary aye. It has also 
is the coniiiion association of niaynosian niinorals. hoon found in the interstices of a lav’a ej<‘eled 
The yohl is ahoiit 20 or 21 earaL line, ami often j within historic times. t)ii the other hami, its 
shows traeos of iron sestjuioxide. So lony ayo as . preseiiee has hoon ]»r(»vod in the wator of the seas 
IS61 some £10,000 worth of yold por annuni was surroundiny the llritish Islands, and in tlie deposit 
taken out of the (Moyan iiiiiio hy iinporfoct ! formed hy hot s])riny>i iiom’ in activity. St>eaKiny 
methods. Stmie samples have aflordod 40 to 00 , hn)adly, a yt)ld deposit may he of any yeoloyical 
ounces ])or tou--a im)st reiuarkahle yield. There ; aye, from that of llie oddest roeks to that of roeks 
are prohahly many veins .still aAvaitiny discovery. ' still in eourse of formation. lint hitherto it.s 
To quote another European example, llunyary ! presence in notable (juantity has been eliielly 
allordeil the lioniaii eonqueror fabulous riehes, [ i»rov(*d in eonneetion witli certain lormations. 
and will yet ]H’odiiee iint«dd wealth, when j Takiiiy tin* setliinentary roeks in ehronoloyieal 
the capitalist shall condeseend to look so ne;ir onler, tin; chief auriferous reyion.s may he i lassilied 
home. Statistics eoneerniny the annual yold | as f«>lIows ; Metamor]dn(r rock:** alhH*! the chief 
output ()f the world are for many reasons only ‘ yold-supjdics of Nevada, South *Si^i!;ota, Siberia, 
approximately correct. In countries where a Ilayti, India, Japan, and New (/ale\iiia. Laiiren- 
royaliy is payable on the yold mined ‘returns* ' liaii rocks are auriferous in West ^rit'a, iJra/il, 
jire sure to he much below the actual yield : >v)iih» and (‘ana»la: Gamhrian in Nova Seotwi ; i»d Iha/il. 
in uncivilised lands no record is kept. Therefore it Silurian is tli(‘ yreat yold formation oi Australia, 
is not easy to arrive at a eomputatiou of the yearly and liynres in New Zealand, rieneh (iuiaiiii, and 
pimliiciion. Hut it i- eort.ain that the tendency ‘ the Amies. Devonian aye is ascribed to s«iine of 
in l«iSl ‘to uas toward a decline rather than the. the yold *if Cornwall, Siberia, and Australia. Tlie 
etmtran. TIds is ^hic to the fact that tlie cnoiimms . coal inoasiin^s of t^Mieeiislaml, ].j»rllv of Caihon- 
idaeer deposits of many reyioiis h.ad to a yreat | ilVrous and parllv of iViniian a^e, enclose il>c 
<leyree been worked (»ut : and, Ihouyh vein mininy | (iympie yohllield ! and soim* (»f the yold l»eds of 
was extended as the i)laeers failed, the exliaetion , New Zealand, New Hrunswick, Nova Scotia, New 
of y(»ld from 1 lie n cin-stuir was a slower and more Mexico, kadakh, India, New’ Stmth Wales, and 
costly operation, ie<|niiiiiy a laryer expemlitnre Somersetshire are of (.'arhoniforous aye. The 
of eapita.1 and em]»ln\iny more labour. Tlin.s, ‘ Jurassic formation has not iuovimI id mndi im- 
the yreat sields obtained between hSoO and 1S70, portaneo, but allbnls some yold in E.irope and 
reaeliiny ;it) lo jn million pounds slerliny annually, Nlexieo. Triassic rocks are abumlantlv yold- 
wen* the result of exteiisivi* placer operations that yieldiny in (\alifornia and Mexico. (Mialk is proli- 
yradually ceMM*d. In ISSI ‘JO the avoraye pro- , .ibly iis little assoeiate«l with yobl in men’s 
iluetion was i‘21,7J8,OU(). Hut the develojmient of niiiids as is coal, vet the (.’relaeeoup rocks of ('ali- 
yold-miniiiy was such that in iStKi the ]Moduetioii , fornia. South Dakota, New ZealamI, Queensland 
was iiiov(‘ than double, approximately £45,000.000, ; .Afyhaiiistan, and Uunyarv aflord larye suinJies ol 
distributed Ibns: Tiiited State's, £10.S(Mt, 000 ; Aus j the precious metal. The 'J'ertiarv yravels of the 
tralasia, £.s,‘iss,(.i00 ; 'rraiisvaal, i‘.s, 00 1,000; India, western states of America ami of Aii^tralasia lia\e 
£5,911,000 ; Kussia and other countries ( includiiiy : been the source of tlie euornious yields of placer 
llritish ( luiana, Hiitish (’oluinhia, \’e.), £lO,097JMM>. , yold from tho.se countries, and emhraee thousands 
This did not include any yold from the enormously j of square miles of INlioeeiie, riiocene, and Host- 
rich held of Klomlyke, vVc., in the u]»per Vnkoli j pliocene hods rcsulliny froni the erosion and 
valley, which heyan to attract notice only in ' disiiiteyration of the yoId-eaiTviny \eiiis of the 
year. <Mher recent developiiieiits were those in Ider roeks. 

the Transvaal (q.v.) and Western Australia (q.v.). Of the iyneoiis rocks w'ith whiehyold isassoeialod, 
From IStil till l‘.)0i» the total yold juoductioii was diorites hold a foremost jdaec in Huny ary, Nevada’, 
estimated at 27hJ»JI,tHM) ounces, witli a value of New’ South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South 
£l,115,J2G,(M)t). For the apiin-ciation of gold and .America, Italy, the I'lals, Imlia, Turkestan, New^ 
the economic (jnestions tlience arisiny, see Hi- ' (hiiiiea. and New’ Zealand. Granite, syenite, and 
MKTALUS.M See also G li.niXG, (JoiJi-JJE.VTIKG. ' yiieiss arc auriferous in Golorado, \'iryini!i,Garolina, 
Geolo;^ieaIIy, as well as yeoyraidiieally, yold is ' South America, Canada, Australia, Turkestan, 
\yidely dispersed. 1 he early yooloyists jiropoumied Asia Minor, Uunyarv, and Siberia. Horphvritie 
tluMiries coiiecrniny the aye <»f yidd de]M>sit.s which ’ roeks carry .some lif the yold of Qneeiisdaml, 
did as much to retard the development of yold- X'ietoria, New’ Zealand, Horneo, and Soutll 
miiiiny as to promote it; for while they indicate.] ' America. The seiqientiiie.s of (^>ueensland and 
certain formations as lieiny ]ndhahly auriferous, ' Newfoundland liave \ielded yold; while the 
and drew’ attention to them, they, on very sliyhi trachytes of New Zealand, South Dakota, Alexico, 
yrouiuls, juommneed other formations to he posi Queensland, and llunyary are iunioitaiit ’ old- 
tivoly non-auriterous, ami tlius dissuaded prospee carriers. ^ 

tors from stmlyiny lieds which almost accidentally Hy far the most cominon lu.alrix of vcin-ynld k* 
have been found to he rich in yold over enormous quartz or silica, hut it is not the only one. To jiass 
area«s and to j^reat ilepths. In the liyht of modern 1 hy the metals anil metallic ores witli which yobl is 
explorations it would he unsafe to say that any | found (because it will he more eouxeuieiit t.> deal 
formation iiiust /o/m/ he barren (»f yold. On the I with them when speakiny of the treatment 
contrary, its presence may h<* always antieijiatod, if necessary to release the yold), there are several 
not ill w’orkahly i»ayiny quantity, until its absence other minerals which serve as an envelope for llio 
has been inoved. , . . precious metal. Chief amony them is lime. Some 

^ llie (|riy!n of yold-heariiiy mineral veins is of the host mines of New South Wales are iu 
mseparahly connected w’ith that vexed qne.stii>u, calcareous veins. Sniidvv yold reefs iu thieeushind, 
n i k:|*»‘'>*ally (.see Oiii.:- Xe>v South AVales, A' ictWia, and Hohemia arc full 
lifciosll.s). Siifliee it to say here in brief that, of ealeite. Dolomite occurs in < ‘alifoiiiian and 
while one class ot yeoIoyi.sts ascribe it exelu- Maiiitohaii mines; and aiiatile, arayonite, yvpsum, 
Hively to lyiieous ayeneies, another class as stoutly selenite, and ervstailiiie limestone have all j»roved 
ueieiul a theory of a<j[ueous solution. It is not auriferous, w’liile in some cases ueiylihou ring quartz 
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luvs been harn'ii. I’Vlsnar in Cnlnnult* ainl folsite 
ina^iu'sian in Ni*\vfi>uiullaTnl carry 

The iihv-'ieal eoinlitions under which ^^n\i\ occurs 
are extremely variahle. I’opularly speaking, the j 
Timst tamiliar form is the ‘ nugget,’ or sha\»eless ' 
Iliads til anpreciahle si/t*. 'rhesc, however, eon* 
stiliitein tne aggregate hut a small projiortion of 
the gold yichled hy any held, a?id were much more 
common in the early days of placer-mining in 
(’alifornhi and Australia than they are now. 'I’he 
largt'si ever found, the \Velc<»me Nugget, discovered 
in IS.kS at IJakery Hill, JJallarat, weighed 2*217 oz. 
It5 ilwt., and sold for t’KhotK), whilst not a few 
have exceeded HHMt ouiu'cs. The origin <»f these 
large nuggets has heen a subject hu- discussion. i 
Like all phuer m alluvial gold, they have ht'en 
in part at least <lprived from the auriferous vidiis 
traversing lie* >r>cks whose disintegration fur- 
nished the imt/*rial fmiuiug the gravel hetls in 
w hich the nu*^;«*ts are found. I»ut m» mass of gohl 
has ever heei/4 diserrvered in a vein rMiual in si/<‘ to 
many of ihe^nuggets unearlherl from the gravels. 
Hence has arisen a theory that in the coursr* of 
ages nuggets have ‘grown' in the gravels - tliat 
is It) >aN . nodular fragments of guhl have grarlually 
accuiuulat(‘d ami attached to them^rlves smaller 
fragments with which they came in CiUitact, ami 

! »erha|»s helped to eausr* the re-dejrosilion of gold 
leld in su>peusiun or solutioti hy mimual wat(*rs 
wliieli hav(‘ percolated through tin* superiiicumheiit 
mass of gra\el. thrld nuggets have heen artiticially 
forimMl in the lahoratory hy decomposing solutions 
of the chloridr* or sulphi^le. In tin* earlit*si «*x}M*ri- 
TiMMits organic matter was added to etlect tin* 
rl«*conipo^ition - e.g. a piecr* <»f wood : ]»ut it has 
heen found that the pr»'sence of organic mattm* is 
hy no means neces>arv, and that fragments of 
pyrites and other inimnal bodies common in 
auriferous formations are vr*ry suitahle nuch*i on 
which tlie gold accumulates in /i <*oncret ionary 
star**. ie-*emlding natural nugg<*ts. 

Tin- iiion? common form of alluvial gold is as 
grains, or scales, or dust, vars ing in si/e from that 
of ordinary g»inpoW4|cr to a miniiteiie>s that is 
i?i isihlc to the naki‘d eye. S(Unetimes indeed the 
particle*, are *,o small that they are known as 
• pri'iiT ■ gohl. forming a seareely pereej»tihle coat- 
ing on liagnients of roek. When the gold is very 
line or in \eiv thin scales mneh of it is lo>,t in the 
ordmarv proci-s.-^es for treating gravels, hy reason 
of the tact that it will actually lloat on water for a 
|•on■*iderahle distama-. 

\'« in gold is iiftcn crystalline in structure, tin* 
«deiiM*ntar> form hciiig cnhical. In sjune ha'alities 
too. iiolalily in Hniigarv, it assumes most he.'iutifnl 
leaf like forms, such fetching a high ptiee among 
collectors for mineral eahinels. Jn tlie f»res of 
other mei.'ils. such as pMites, galena, \e., g«d«l 
very eomiiionly oeciirs as an aecj-ssory. hut cannot 
he dete<*ted <*\« ejit l)y as*.;iy. Whether, a'i in all 
other eases, the gold exists in ili<* native* state in 
siM'li ores i- open t<» sfiiiic <loiiht. ft is never huind 
ahs<dntely pme ; some silver is always ]ireseiit as 
an alloy, and oecasionally also hismnth, U*!i(I, and 
tf'lluriuin. 

|•’^om what has heen already s;iid it will he 
evident that g<dd mining must he an industry 
presenting sfiVeral disl iriei, pluises. These may Ik? 
ehisscil ;i.s alluvial mining’, vein mining, and the 

ire.'ttmenl of auriferous oi»*s. 

In alluvial mining natural agencies, such as frost, 

1 lin, tS'c., Jiave, in the eoui>e of eenlnries, ]K*r- 
loriiied the. arduous tasks of hreaking uj»tlie matrix 
which Imid tlie gold, and washing away Minch of 
the valueless material, leaving the gf>ld coru*eiitra ted 
into a limit«*4| area hy virtue of its great strecilic 
g»avity. Hence it is never safe to assume tliat the 
jKutioM of thci veins remaining as sueli will yield 


anything like so great an erjuivalent of p>ld as tlie 
alliivials formed from tlie portion w'liich lias heen 
lisintegraled. As water has heen tlie eliief ( but not 
the only ) agent in distributing tlie gold and gravel 
constituting alluvial diggings or ulacers, tlie hanks 
I and U'lls ot running streams in tlie neighbourhood 
of auriferous vt*ins are likely spots for the prospec- 
tor, who liiids in the flowing w’ater of the stream 
j the means of senarating the heavy grains of gold 
from the much lighter iwirticles of rock, sand, and 
mml. i Iften the brook is made to yield tlie gold it 
transports hy the simple expeilieiit of placing in it 
idistaclcs which will arrest the gold w'itliout ob- 
structing the lighter maitei*s. Jitson's golden lleece 
was pnihahly a sheetiskiii which hail heen l>egged 
d»»w n in the current of the IMiasis till a ipiantify of 
gold grains had hccmiic entangled among the wool. 
To this ilay Ihc same practice is followed with 
ox -hides in Hraxil, and with sheepskins in Ladakh, 
Savov, and Hungary. This may lie deemed the 
.simplest form of ‘alluvial mining.’ If the gold 
deposited in holes and behind bars in the )»ed of the 
stream is to he recoxered, greater pre]>arations are 
ncede*!. Kit her the rivcr-lied must he dredged hy 
lloat iiig dredgers, worked hy the stream or other- 
wi*,e; 4>r the gravi*! must he dug out for washing 
while the bed is left dry in hi>t weather; or the 
river must he diverted into another channel ( natural 
or arlilicial) whilst its IkmI is being stri])ped. The 
lir.'*!- named method is best adajiteil to largi* volumes 
of water, hut prohahly is least product i\ e of gold, 
passing over murh that is buried in crevices in the 
solid he^hroek. The second idaii is applicable only 
to small streams, and entails much labour. The 
third is most ellieieut, hut veiy liiilde to smioiis 
iiiterfereiiee hy Hoods, which entail a heavy loss 
of )dant. 

Ill searching for jHacers it is necessary to hear in 
mind that the wat(*rconrses of the country have not 
always flowed in the channels they now' occupy. 

I hiring the long iieriods of geological time many 
and vast changes have taken place in the contour 
of t he earth's surface. Hence it is not an uncoiii- 
inon circunistance to lind hr-ds of auriff*rous gravel 
oceu]iying the summits of hills, wliirii must, at the 
time the deposit was made, have represented the 
course of a sln-ain. In the same way the* reiiiaiiis 
of rixeriiie aceiimnlations are found forming ‘ tei*' 
races ' or ‘ heiielu's ’ on the Hanks of hills. Lacus- 
trine beds may similarly oeeiir at altitudes far 
above the reaeli of any existing stream, having lieeii 
tin* Work of rivi*rs long since p}issi«d away. 

So far, aeeoiint has heen taken onlv of gravels 
lying practically within view. Hut in many in- 
staiiees an enormously thick covering of more 
recently distrilmted material, resulting from the 
ileiindation of on-aiiriferoiis rocks, hides the earlier 
gravel, which is auriferous. Such a )»he.iionieiioii 
was not susj..-eted until the first instance of the 
kiiul was disKivered hy some miners w ho, in follow'- 
\ ing a gravel j)ateh formed hy an existing water- 
j eonisc, were li-fl to Imrrow' iiit«» the side of tlie 
; ailja<*eiit hill, niuler which the golden ground con- 
i tinned to he found, and then men realised that 
I the modern stream was only red istrihn ting tlie 
I rich aeeniiiiilatioM made liy a river belonging to a 
I system that had ei*ased to exist. As ]irospecting 
extended and heeaine a subject for scieiitilie study, 

, such instances rapidly multiplied, and to the.se ‘ deep 
: lea«ls ’ or ‘ deail rivers ’ is due tin? hulk of the 
! placer gold found in Australasia and C^ilifornia. 
Generally the watersheds in the extinct system run 
at right angles to the present, so that ojierations 
often extend under inodeni hill-ranges. A more 
‘-iirpri'-iiig discovery was that many of tlm ancient 
liver-heds had heen lillcd nji hy llows of voloanie 
I rock, and in not a few' eases several stroani.s of 
I molten matter had at varying intervals di.splaccd 
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the river, which afterwards resumed its course and 
its hahits, so that the extraordinarv feature is 
eiicounteretl of several snoerposed heds of aurifer- 
ous gravel alternatinj' with layers of lava. 

Another form of alluvial dij;<'inj' occurs in 
AV'estern America and New Zealand, where the sea 
washes up auriferous sands. These are known as 
‘ocean |»la<*ers ’ or ‘ heach di'jf^in^s,’ and are of 
minor importance. 

Whilst most jdaeors have been formed hy llowiiij^ 
water, some owe their ori;xin to the action of ict^, 
and are really ;;laeial moraines. Otluirs carij attrib- 
uted to the eflecds of repeaUid frost and thaw in 
decomjiosin*' the rocks and caiisin;? rearran/^eineiit 
of the coniponent parts. Yet another class of 
deposits is supposed t<i have been a<*<*umulatcd 
by an outpouring of volcnnic mud. And, linally, 
fixpmts declare tiiat some of the rich hanLct beds 
of the Transvaal became anrib.*rous iw the infiltra- 
tion of water e.ontainin;^ a minute proportion of 
i;old in solution. 

In all cases tlie recovery of alluvial ;.(old is in 
principle remarkably simple, it depends on the 
tact that the ;(old is about seven limes as heavy, 
bulk for hulk, as the iiiat<Mial 
formin;^ the mass of the deposit. 

'riu*. medium for ell'c<*tin;j; tin*. 
separation is water in motion. 

'I’h<*. apparatus in which it is 
a}>i>lied may he a * pan,’ a 
*cradh‘,’ or a ‘tom,’ for opera- 
tion- on a very small scale, or a 
‘slui<*e,’ which may 1 m» ;i paved 
ditch or ji Wooden ‘flume* of 
^^H'at leiin'lh, for lar;;e operations. 

The nhHiuK npt'rnniii is tin* same 
in all : llowiii'L; water removes 
tin? earthy m:it.t(*rs, while ohstnn*- 
lions of varitms kinds arrest the 
iiiet.il As a rule it is more 
advjinta;jf(‘oiis to <*onduct the 
water to the iiiabM'ial than to 
carry the material to wntcr. In 
many «Mscs a stream of water, 
conveyed hy iin*snis of pip<‘s, and 
aetin;: under tin* inlluein*e of coii- 
sidenihle pr**ssnre, is utilised for 
riMuoviiio; ns well ;is wtishin;^ the 
de]«»sit. 'I’liis method is known 
as ‘ pipiii^i ' or ‘ hyilrauliciii;j; ' in 
America, wh(*re it. has hc’eii ehiidly 
ih'velojied. hut is now forhithleii 
ill many loc.alilies, because the 
enormous masses of earth washed 
thi'ou;;h the sluices have, silted 
up rivers and harbours, and caused immense less 
to the a;,niculturnl interest hy hnryin;^ the rich 
riverside lands under a de])«isit iluit will he sterile 
for many ye.irs to come. 'I'lie plan permits of 
very economical workiii;^ in larf'e i|iiantities, hut 
is extreim.'ly w;istefnl of ;fold. 'rhe water-supply 


iii;^ any other kind of metalliferous lode. Wlien the 
vein-stnir has been rais«-‘d it is reduced to a j ml vein - 
lent eoiidilion, to liberate tlie;^old from the ^aiij^ne. 
Ill smiie cases roastiii;.; is lirst resorted to. This 
causes friability, ainl facilitates the subsequent 
cotnininution. When the ;;old is in a very line 
slate, too, it helps it to a^^gloiiierate. Hut if any 
jiyrites is present the effect Is most ilelriincntai, 
the f^old betromin;' co;itcd ivith a film of snlpliur or 
a ;^lazin^( of iron oxide. 'Flic powileriiif^ of the vein- 
stufl'is usually ]»crfonne<l in stamp batteries, which 
eoii.sist of a nuniher of fallin;; hammers. While 
simple in jiriiieiple, tin* apjiaralns is cnnqdieated in 
its working parts, and is ju'ohahli <h‘sfincd to^ive 
way to the imprnveil i'oinis of crusliin;^ rolls and 
een1rifii}.xal roller mills, which arc less costly, 
simpler, more ctlicieiit, and d«) not Ihitten the j^oVl 
jiarticles so much. One of thc^iiin-.| effective is 
that hy .Iordan. When the vc"Siy ••^Inlf has liccn 
reduced to powder, it is akin to aiVvial wash-dirt, 
and deinainls the same or similar IVntiivanccs for 
arrestinji the liberated ;^old and r(‘lcViM;j: the lail- 
iii;^s— i.e. mercury troii^lis, ainal^r.'im.'ited ])l,'itcs, 
blanket .si rakes, A'c. ; Imt, in mldition, ino\isiun is 



is of paramount importance, ami has Ie<l to the | CM the inelals and 
construction of reservoirs and comlnits, at very i found intimately asj-^ 
heavy cost, which in many places will have a per- i lowinj* : antimony, ar 
inaneiit value lon«j; aftt'r ;;old-slui<*in;X has ceaseil. I iii»liuni, iron, lea<l. 


These lar^e w'ater-snp]>ly works are. often in the 
hands of distinct parties from the niiin*rs, the 
latter pnn*hasin;( the w'ater they use. To jjfivc 
an example of the results attained in alluvial 
mining, it may he nu ntioned tliat in a tliree- 
inonths’ w’orkin;' in one Victorian <listrict in 1S.SS 
over ^>f wash-dirt, were treatiMl for an 

avera^^e yield of IS.J i^rains of jxold per ton, nr s;iy, 
one part in TOO.fMKk Where water cannot 1 k» oh- 
taiiied recourse is liad to a fanniii;? or w innowiii*r 

E rocess for separatinj; thej^old from the saml, which, 
owever, is less eflioa<*ious. 

Vein-milling for gold differs hut little from work- 


Hydraiilic Mining, Devil’s Creek, Heefton, New Zonland. 

; iiimle for catching the other iiietalliferoiis coiistitu- 
j mils, such as pyrites, which almost always carry 
■ ;i vahiahh* percenl;ige of gold. These pyrites or 
' ‘sulphurets’ arc cleansed by coiicciitralion in \ari- 
nns kinils of apparatus, all depending on the greater 
! sp«M-ilic gravity of tlic portion sought to be saved. 

CM* the metals and minerals with wliich gold is 
as.sociatcd in natnre arc tin* fol- 
senic, bismuth, coh.-ilt, c<q»pcr, 
manganese, nickel, osiniuni, 
jialladinin, i>latiniiin, selenium, silver, lelluriiini, 
iniigsten, vanadium, and zinc, often as an alloy in 
the cju-e of palladium, ]>hitinnni, selenium, silver 
(alwjivs), amt telliirinm. ’I'he methods of separation 
vary with the nature of the ore and the (‘oiiditioiis 
of the hwality. In the cas»» of sulphides of some 
»f the base metals the .sul])hur can he oxidised hy 
burning in suitable kilns, so as toaifonl sulpburoiis 
or sulphuric acid, leaving the gold and other iiielals 
ill the ‘cinders,’ whence they can be recovered by 
solution. Where the base metal is volatile it may 
be obtained by eondeiising the fumes. To get rid of 
the sulphur and arsenic in the ore twith or without 
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utilisiug them) is p'lier.illy the lirst 
is most commoiiJy ]»eilormiMl in soim* kiml of fur 
iuu‘0. This (lone, the ‘ sweet ' eimlersaresuhjeeteil 
to tlie aeiiiin of ehlorine. wliieh forms a solnhle 
ehloiide uiih llie easily separahle hy washiii;^- 

with aier. 'riiere are many ways of elVeeting thi'*, 
stune hein ;4 ^uhjeels of paltMU ri;:hts, for whieli 
very lar;^'e sums ha\e ht*en injiulieiously |»ai«l by 
the Ihitish puhlie. Somelimes the waslnn^ ami 
elilerinalion are eomluned in one operation by 
nlaeini; sail in the furiiaee : but in m.inv eases tliis 
lias led to enormous lo^s of by volatilisation. 

'I'liis tpiestion is too eomplieatetl for iliseussii>n 
here, but may )#e slinlied in Loek's Piio tiiuf 
Mnumj uliieh eontaiiis also a eomplete 

biblii>graphy of the sul»jeel. 

The nn»'^t important physieal ami ehemieal 
jU’opeiiies of ;:olo are as follow: In malleability 
it staiiil' lirst lU^^tlie metals, and its dnetilify i- 
remarkable, layu*e it may be lieaten into leaves 
not o\eeedin^^_, ...‘-j.,,, id' an im-h tliiek, and ipiite 
iranslueeiii, jiid 1 •^rain in wei^xht may be made 
to eo\ er oO -ijuare inehe' of surface, tir drawn itito 
a wire oiX) feet lonj^’. 11 “ sp*‘eifie ;^ra\'irv is about 
19-2 when fused, or I 9 ’ 4 - u lien ba.mmert‘tl, bein.u 
less than jdatinum ami iridium. Its eolour and 
lustre in the eom-rete buin are siiHieieiitly familiar, 
but when tlirt.wn d«i\vn from s<dution in a minute 
state of ilivisi'iii it .appears brown, and seen by 
tran''miiled li^rlit wliile lield in suspension ibe 
atoms e\liibii a imiple tint, as also whi.*n it is 
vol.alilised. In sotine^s it approaelies lead, and in 
tenacity it ranks below iron, pl.iiinnin, copper, and 
silver; >ctawire only of an iiudi thick will 

sujipoii l."jO 111 . It is an excellent eoiidiietor of 
he.il and elect ricity. Its fusin-j point is * 20 lb le, 
IXiriicH's pyroni.-tcr. Wlnni ]inre it is dillicnlt of 
vol.'itilis.ati'iii, rcipiirin;: llie itileii'e beat of an ox\ - 
liydro.i^en llaiiie. or a slrone electric current. It 
Wits lojiLr llioijebi to lie practically non-volatile in 
till* Iic.it of an ordin.uy tnni.ace ; luit, as lias been 
already staled, under certain eonditioiis it is very 
readilv vaiiiirisp.l, and iiniuetise losses have been 

ilieu -jed in coliserpieuce. 

11 iviri;." but little aliinity for o\y»^o,*n, ^old is not 
all'eciiMl by ‘♦•xiMisiire to the air; but two oxides 
tnay iie loiim-d ariiliciall> tlie ]iroi oxide, .Vut ), 
bv decomposing ;4old pi olocliloride willi a jiotassii- 
solnli ai. and a leroxide, .\nt.).,, or auric acid In 
boiiiii;^ lereliloiide wiili magnesia or carb«»nate of 
sod.L. Silica, on tie* oilier h.tnd, attacks it with 
aviditv, forinin;.: a silicate wliieh is extremely in- 
solnbie in water, but diTomposes with am*. Snl- 
lilnii' ‘ted bydro;:i;n i-omliines w iih ;jold at ordinary 
temperatuM- to form a “iilpliidi.*, wiiicb is sobilde 
in alkaline siilj»lii.i» and .s!i; 4 lilly so in imre vvater. 
A bisulp’uide is obiaineil by passin^^ .•‘ul pi in ret ted 
bydio;:eM tliion;;li a cold .solution of tere.ldoridc ; 
and a doul>le sulpbide of ^^old and potash is pro- 
ilueed bv lieaiiii;,' e,,l,i jji a \,-iy line .stale with 
su 1 }>bnr and carlionate of pot.'isb, con.sLilutin;^ the 
•lorcelaiii ;,i!din;; known as ‘ lii.stre. ’ Gold 

s allected by selenic acid, and is dissidved by 
iodine and liy liyposidpliite of soda. It is not 
alfeeted by alkalies, nor liy liydrocblorie, nilrie, or 
Milpliuiic aejil alone,; lull is rnpiilly di.ssolved by 
aijn.a re;_da / nitro bydroeldinic ;ici<lj, and by any 
sub.st.'inee liberatin;' cldorim*. i’wo chlorides are 
known : a proto .salt. Aid i, and a ter salt, An 
(‘ 1 ,., the latter forming reddish yellow solutions 
witli water, ether, and aleoho]. (iold is mlatile 
in the nrescnee of ehiorim* at all temperatures he 
tAe,iMi l>oilin;r water and w hite heat, and eatinot he 
leeoven.Ml by condensation, but only by decomposi- 
tion of the voI;ilile cliloiide. (b/ld ehloride and 
sulpbide remain in solution in presence of exeess 
of .sul)«iinretted iiydroeiMi and an alkaline earboiiate. 
the gold gradually depositing as the earhonie. aeid 


e.scapes. (iold solutions are preei^dlated hyo.xalie, 
tartaric, citric, and other organic acids;* also hy 
wood, hark, charcoal, and other organic matters, 
the gold being thrown down in a luilvcrnlent form, 
ami recovcifiblo hy Imrning. Gold is also prcciid- 
lated hy iron sulphate, and hy suii»hur dioxide 
in the }ireseiice of water, as a" metallic powder; 
further, hy eoppm* sulidiide, wliieli, when converted 
into sulphate, yields the gold in a metallic state 
highly favourable for collecting. .Mineral .sul- 
phides (e.g. ])yrites) ileeompose gold .'«oInlion.s, 
and collect the gobl in a coherent form ; they 
.“imilarlv attack gold ehloride volatilised in the 
roasting furnace, and ab.sorb it. 

<J(dd forms many alloys with other metals. 
Tho.se oecnrring in nature have been already 
imuitioiietl ; tlieir impnrtiinee is very small iii- 
du.strially. lint anotlnn* alb»y, that wilb copper, 
i“ of prominent value, being tlie basis of gold 
coinages, 'flic admixture of copper lessens the 
density, but increases tlie liardnc'-.s ami fiisibilily 
of tbe alloy, rendering it belter suited to the 
piirnose. The proportion of copper in stand.-ird 
gob) coin v.'iries, being per cent, in (in‘!it 

Ih'itain, and lU per cent, in Fr.iiiei* jind the L nited 
States. In (Ireat llrilaiii. since 1 Sib, gold is tlie 
only legal tender for sinus ;ibnve forty sliilling.s; 
in many other eoiintries gold coin is bitterly coin 
iiig into extended use where formerly silver only 
was employed. 'J’b(‘ iiiarki’t juice of gold btillion 
varies with its |»nrily : i>nre gold (‘21 carat) is 
worth i’ 4 . Is. 1 1 \d. |K‘r o/., while * 2*2 car.it fetelics 
onl\ i.’k 17 s. 10 .', fl.. and *20 carat t’.’k lOs. !l,bl. ( s(»e 
IJiMKT.M.i.isM, ( 'i . Mumivi. 'I’lie n*adi 

ness with wbii'b gold .illovs wilb mercury is very 
largely ntj)is(‘d in eollceting tlic scattered fragmeni.,s 
of the |»reeio!is metal, in treating aiiriferoii^ sands 
and roekr. ami, on a .smaller scab?, in gilding. 
'I’lie conditions governing jierfeet amalgamation 
of (‘I'lide gold demand ino.st minute attention from 
the miner. 'Die f.incifnl alloys of gold made by 
jewellers are ebiellv ; 
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: S.‘c .Xl.i.ovs, .V.MM.OA.M; also .\ss.\v, 

I MimNO. Hold may and often 

more to prodiiee tli;m it is worlb. In 
where it is ei'onoinieally worked, tin* total average 

• of gold produced per head of all eiigagi.'il in 

, gold-mining was in IsST only .L'9b 17s. ‘2d. ; so 

• that the gold miner's wage ni;iy safely he set down 
as low<.*r than tliose given in the <*ob)ny for many 

' other kimis of work. Among iiotahb* gold dis- 
i-ovei ii*s are 1 ho-^i* in ( '.‘iliforiii.'i in ISIS; Australia 
(New South W lies and Victoria) in IS.M ; British 
’ Columbia, iS.jS; Ni.*w /ealaiid and Nov.a Scotia in 
I l.SbJ ; Sotilli \friea ( 'rransvaal ) arnl Sutherland. 

I shire, iSbS; Western Australia, ls 7 b; Sottlli Aiis- 
i Iralia, iSSb; Klondyke, |S 9 b. 'Ibe eiiormoim 
outpiii of the 'rransvaal (»j.v.) and Western Au.s- 
’ Iralia f‘j.v.) led, in bS!).") 9 b, to wild .‘‘iieriihilion 

ffofd is an extremely explosive green 
made from teroxide of gobl and caustic 
ammonia. Viu'plv nf (.’fts-sitts is a comjMUind of 
j gold and tin imeil in eolom ing < Ilas.s ( ip v. ). AJowtic 
i tfold is .“iilphide of 'Dn {<|.v. ). 

! Sue, bc.siilurt the wuntcr’s \v«irk above iiientionud, T. K. 

! Hose, Thr Mclfilliirt/t/ of ^Wf/(l.s9l); II. Jjouis, Ihmd- 
! hook of Gold Mill hit/ (1.S9I); and works by 'b. S. (J. 

; Kirkpatrick ( iS'JO) and .Macileriimtt and Biitfiulil (1S90). 
faOld, Fij:ij> ok tuk Ci.otii ok, the meeting 
in 1.V20 between Henry VIII. (ij.v.j and Francis 1. 

|jiolclail« n small Swiss town behind the Uigi 
and on the St (lotthard railway, was utterly «ie- 

• slroyed by a landsli]i, ‘2d Sei»teml>er ISOO; wliife tbe 
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nei^liliouriii^ vil]a;;<.*s nf Busin^^cn, Kiithen, uiul 
Lowerz weni overwiiolinod, and a |wirt of tlie f^aki* 
of Lowerz was iillt'd up, l»y I lie fall of the upper ' 
8lo]»e of Mount Unssbei'^. The valley is now a 
wihl roeky waste*, ov(M*;;:rowii with j^rass and moss. 
The village, of Neii -( Johhui, on the line of the Bigi 
railway, eonsists of hut a few houses. 

Gold-bcSli€'r*S Skin, a very thin but tough 
membrane prepareil from the external coat of the 
ea'cum - a [)arfc of the great i]itestim!--of the o\. 

It is drawn oil’ in huigllis of iio inches or more from 
the other coats, iiiimersed in a weak solution <»f 
totash, and scraped with a blunt knife u]Mm a 
)oanl. After a soaking in water, two of these 
pieces are stretched upon a frame, ilried, and then 
sei»aratc!d l»y a knife. Each strijj is again fixed 
with glue to a frame, and washed over with a solu- 
th»n of alum. When ilry it is next coaled with 
iish-glue, ami afteruanls with white of egg. 'IMic 
piece of iiiemhr.inc is then <Mit into s<|iiares of o or 
inches. .‘\ gold-beater's muutd eontains from 
900 to 9o0 of tlioe s<|uares, am! to furnish this 
nearly 4(K) oxen are r(*«|uired. lk.*shles its applica- 
tion in gokl-lieating, tiiis line nieiiibraiie is use»l in 
the dre.‘'sing of slight omuls. 

IwOld-lloatllljr «■«' very ancient art, having 
been ]nac,iis'*d froman.*mote ]K*riod among oricninl 
nations, (iilding witli leaf gobl is found on the 
eoflins of ly;\j»tian muminie.'^, on some tlret‘k 
pottery \ases of as early a date as the dtli or olh 
century n.('. , and on portions of the palaces nf 
ancient Koine. Ih*ckmaiin slab's that the (xermaii 
monk 'riieopliiliis, who anpears to have lived at 
least as early as the l‘itli century, descrihes the 
iiroeess nearly as it is at nrosenl, the gobl having 
l»een healen l)etNN<.‘Cii parelimeiit, whicli is practi- 
cally tlie saim* as the imxlcrii method. Formerly 
the gold-lM*at«*r's art was largely ))raclised in Flor 
ence, l»ut in that city the production of line gold -b‘af ; 
has greatly dimini^h(*d during tin* latter half oi tin* 
KHli eentnr\ througli Freiicb and ( Icrman competi- , 
tion, tlie laltt'r country espi*cially now making large = 
quaiititi<‘s <»f an interior gold-leaf. (1 old heating i^^ . 
practised in most of tlie large towns of the rnited j 
Kingtloin, hilt London i^. its cliit'f c<‘ntre. ' 

According to tin* sliade of colour reipiireil g«dd is 
alloyed for beating either with silver or eopj»er or 
with both. Tlie proportion of copper rarely exeeeils 
oiie-tweiilietb p;irl llial of the gold, but the quan- 
tity of silver in tlie alloy is sometimes mucb 
larger. 'I’ln* ingot bidiig ]nepan*d, it is rolled out 
into a rildion ]}. iiielies wide, a lU feet lengili of 
wliieli weigli.'.an ounce. This leiiglli of ribbon is 
tbeii anneahMl and cut into about To pieces of 
CMpial w<*iglil. Forim*rlv tbe.se wore placed be- 
tween leaves of vellum, Init a tough kind of ]>a)»er 
is now useil with a li*af of vellum at inter\als 
through tla* pa.<*ket, wliieb is fnnn .‘LJ to 4 inelies 
square. The pile of bits of gold riblam thus inter 
leaveil is called a * eutcli,' and this, having been 
jdfwed upon a tliiek block of marble alsnit 9 inches 
sijuare, re.stiiig on a strong bench, is beat (ui with a 
liammer weighing from la to 17 lb., till the pieces of 
mdd extend to the si/e of the squares of the paper. 
Tlie bamnier rebounds by the elasticity of the 
vellnin, which savc.s oral least lessens the labour of 
lifting it. Ka<*li sejnare of g<dd in the enteb is now 
taken out, cut into four pieces, and placed between 
leaves of Gold-beater's Skin (q.v.). This ])aeket, 
ternieil aLshoiler,' is beaten with a 9-lb. haniiner 
for about two hours, or six limes as long as in the 
lirst or euteli beating. For tlie final beating the 
gold leaves from the slioder are again divided into 
four, ainl encli piece j>lac(*d between leaves of line 
gold- beater's skin, about of which form a 

packet termeil a ‘mould.* After four houi-s’ lauit- 
liig with a Tdh. hamnier the gold-h'jif in the inonld 


is of the thiekiicss usually s<dd, which averages the 
•2S!2,0(M)th part of an inch. Each skin of the inonld 
is riihhed over with calcined gypsum to jueveiit the 
gold adhering to it. One grain of goJ<l in the form 
of gold-leaf of the ordinary tliickness used in gild- 
ing measures about oU square inches, hut it can he 
j beaten out to the (*xtenl of To siitiare incites. A 
j grain of silviu- can he heaten out to a still greater 
i extent, hut tlie leaf wouhl really he thicker, since 
I Ibis metal lias not nearly tin* density <tf gobl. 

An alloy consisting of 3T grains of gold, 2 of 
silver, and 1 of eopjuM' mnkes a leaf with a deep 
yellow colour. A conquuiiid containing 4 graiiLs 
<»f gold to 1 of silver gives u pale-yidlow leaf, hut 
as the proportion of silver is h‘ssi*ned it heeoines 
I deeper in the yellow. Sf‘en by transmit led light 
: golu-leaf when only sliglitly alloyed ap] tears green, 

; but if it contains a large pioportion of silver its 
i <-oh)ur is violet. For external gildi .g, leaf made 
’ trom pure gidil is llio best, as it docs not tarnish by 
■ atinospherii* influences ; but it is m>t so com eiiieiit 
for oiuinary ]>urjK>ses. I 

liloldbrrs;^ a town of Fni-siau Silesia, on tlie 
K:\tzbacb, J,*l miles by rail M’SW. of Lieguitz. It 
j owe.s Im)11i origin and naim? lo its former rii*!! gold- 
mines; siiffered miieli from Mtnigols and Ilus-iies, 

. the Thirty Years' War, the eaiiqtaign of Isl.'k aixl 
tiiiaily fioni great lires (JSOd T4 ) ; and now hits 
j maiiufacliires of clotli, llamiel, wVe. Ibip. tj4;hj. 
i dold Coast* a Kiiiisli croun eolmiy ami ]»io- 
: U-'cLoraLc on the Gulf of tiiiinca, has a i-oasi-linc of 
. about dot) niile.s, and is bounded on the east by 
German Togolainl, on tin; west h.N tin* French I\oi y 
Goasl,andon thenorlli by the I‘’ieiicli Soudan. I’lic 
area, including .\dtinsi and Ashanti, is esiiniatcd 
I to be about Tl,<)0() sq. miles, witii a total pojuila- 
I lion of about 1,4!K),000 (bid Kniopeaiis). The chief 
j l«>wiisare .\ccni ( 14,Slt)j, ( 'ape (.'oast ( *a.sllc(‘JJS,l).a) g 
Klmiiia (39T0), Kwitla, Salijunid, \N innel'a. Axiin, 
and .Vkuse. .\siiaiiti came iiinh*!' Kriii-^h }iroleciion 
ill 1S90, and in 1901, willi tlie Noi ibeiii 'J'erritoi ii s, 
was deiinitely annexed, 'i’lie sboics of tlie (inid 
('oa.st are low and swampy, and very dilliculi of 
approach owing to tlie iiestvN surf. I'lom tin* laguons 
of the coast the i‘ountry rises gradually tow aids ilie 
interior. Tlie prim‘ii>al exports are palm keinels 
and oil, iiiilia-rubl»er, gold dust, ivory, and moakey 
skills ; but cocoa-nuts, copra, i nU'ei*, t 'alaliar beans, 
corn, ground- nil Is, I iuiiu'a giains, ginger, cam wood, 
gum copal, Itibacco, and j»oiviipiiie quills are also 
produced. The climalo on tlie coast is very mi 
iicallby, lait i.s lietter inland. Tla* expoiis and 
imports in 1900 were of ibc \aliie of .CJSSo,4o(i and 
Cl, 294,909 re-pcctively. Mnc.li is being done to 
devt?lop llie colony: in 19t)2 ueaily ,1*18,000 was 
spent. on roads; there are T20 miles of telcgiapli 
; lines ill operation, and a railway was opened to 
; Gooimissie in October 190o. See Kills, q/ 

i //a* (ro/d CoUfit (1S9I4), ami Lucas, llisiuriml (/to// 

I /'tf/*//// q/7//c lii’dlsk Cufuttics^ vol. iii. (1890). 
j i;oUU‘ll Atfe. See \GK, 

I liiOldcil Beetle* the name popularly givmi to 
' many members of a genus of cok'opierous insects, 

! Glirysomela, and of a sub-family, Gbrysoinclina*, 

’ belougiug to the tetramerous section <»f thcoulcr. 
i The body is generally short and convex, tla* au- 
1 teiiua* are simple and wide iij»art at the base : some 
I of the speeii's are destitute of w iu.L’s. None are of 
' large size, but many are distingiiisbcil by ibeir 
1 iiieTallie splendour of eohmr. Tla* linesl species 
are tropical, but some are found in Ihilaiu e.g. 
llio golmui C. t'crmlts w ith ]uirple .sliipc.s found on 
Snowdon, and the hra.*<.‘^v gre«*n and 

xtajdit/lru commonly foum'l on ia*ltles in sjuing. In 
north temperate countries .sonu* of the adults of llie 
autuiniial hrooil sleep through tlie winter, awaken- 
ing in spring to reproductive functions. Some of 
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thern, in tn.*.' lurvjil state, eoniiiiit ravages on the 
l»ro<luee of the lieM ami ganlen. 

UoUlen Biill .d -.at, ffurrtt), so cuIUmI 

from ilie goM rase in wliieli the seal atlaeheil to it 
was eiirlo'-rtl, wjis an eili<*t issueil hy the Kinperor 
(Miailos IN', in mainly for the j»nrj»ose of 

settling the law of imiierial oleetions. See tJKU* 
MA^^, Ki.Ki'nnts, 

tiohlfll-Or<‘StlHl Wren (/.’er/a/^/x rnstutKa), 
a \ery heantifnl hinl of the family Sylvihla*, tlm 
smallest of Ihilisli hinls. Its entire length is 
seareely three inrhes and a half. Notwithstand- 
ing its Kriglisli name, it is not really a wren, hut 
tlii'^ name eontinues in poinilar use rather than 
Itegnlus and Kinglet, whi<*n have been ]»rojM»se«l 
in>lead. The goMen-i'n'sted wren is greenish- 
yelh>w on tlie npt»er parts, tin* eheeks and throat 
gra\ isli-while ; tlie erown feathers ehmgated, and 
forming a Inight yellow erest. In il*^ hahits it is 
iiilernn-diate hetweon the warhlers and the tits. 



< Wren matiittiii). 


and a half, Init the insect witlioiit wings tind 
' aiiteiiine is not more than one-third of tliis. Tho 
female attaches her eggs, in groups of 12 or IG, hy 
long hair-like stalks, to leaves or twigs, where they 
I have heen mistaken for fungi. 'Die larvje are 
' feroeions-looking little aiiimals, rough with long 
hairs, (o which particles of lichen or hcark hecome 
attaeheil ; they are ealleil ainl aixj very 

useful in the /lest ruction of aphi<les, on which they 
feed. The puna is enclosed in a white silken 
(‘oroon, from wtiieh the lly is liherated hy a lid. 
'Die general facts above stated are also true of 
another very eoninion species (Ch. rtt/f/ttris)- a, 
ilelieate green insect, with a Isuly ahout half an 
incdi long. 'Die species of (Mirysojia emit a very 
• lisagreeahle «>dour. The nearly allied genus Ueim*- 
rohius is also ahumlantly representeil in IJritain 
and elsewhere. 

I faolllc^ll ( I'r. (nisoH i/'or), in (Jret'k 

I tradition, the lleoce of the ram ( 'hrysomalliis, the 
' ree<»vmy of wliieli was tlu‘ ohjeet of the faiiious 
expetlilion of tin* Argonauts («j.v.). 'Die (lolden 
riee(‘e has givtui its name to a celebrated order 
of kniglitbood in Austria and Spain, fonmieil by 
IMdlip 111.. Duke {>f llurguiidy and the Netlu‘r- 
lamls. at ihuges on tin* HHli .lanuaiy 142G, on the 
occasion of his marriage with Isabella, daughter of 
King John 1. of Dorlugal. 'This order was insti- 
tuted for the proieciion of the (‘hureli, ami the 
fleeee was ])n>hahly assumeil fm- its (>mhlem as 
mm-h frmu bring ilU* material of the staple manu- 
facture of till' ia>w t'oniilries as from its eoimec* 
tion with lieroie times. The number of the knights 
was ibirty-oiie, and they themselves filled u)» 
va<*aneie.s hy vote. I’his eontinmal till when 

IMiilip II. <»f Spain lieM the last ( t he 2*ld ) chapter 
of the Older in the e:itlM‘dral of (Jhent: atid siih- 


It partienl.irly afreet-* lir-woods. |i jv, not un- 
eommnri in Ihitaiii, frnm the mo>t southern to the 
most northern t»aris; hnr many «-ome aKo from 
more iiortlieiii eoniilries to >j»eiid lh<* winter, and 
it is 4111 r4'4‘4»r4l ih;it, in t)4‘i4»h4*r 1S22, thousands 
w*‘re tlriven on the 4*oasi 4if NhuihumlH-rhiml ami 
Du’iiam by a, s(.*veie g.'de from llie noltli-east. 'Die 
m-'l of tills bird i-* sUspiMnleil fmm tlie outermost 
twigs of a branch of lir, sohh* iif them being inter- 
\\o\**n with it. .Vnotlier .sjM-i-ii;-s i //. n'<\, 

witli more \i\i«lly r4*4l crest, is .soiinUimes f4>uii4| in 
IJrilaiii, and spiM-ii's are finiml in Asia and North 

A uenii-a. 

Fly {f ’lti'iisoim pt rfn)^ also cal leil 
L.4< ev ing Kly, a neiiropter4nis iiise4-t, etminion in 
Ih'itain : pah* gri'cn, willi long thread-like antenna-, 
long ga.u/e like wings, ami brilliant golden e.yes. 



(Jolilcn-cyc Fly {f.'h rjiHojia jirrfa): 

, foeoori ; h, tti<* s:4!/i4' ; /, I.'irva; d, llic .saiu** 

;itnl fn-i-l fr'isn 'inhsi'uu-f.H ; c, jK-rti-el 

(III a taanf:li le wlnrU itH 4-;';^', ;»m- filtuctHsl. 

Its night is fi-ehle. The length, frmii the tip of llie 
anlenme to the tip of the wings, is almost an inch 


seijin'iitly IMiilip obtained from ( Iregmy X 1 1 1. p(*r- 
iiiis.sinn lo m»minat(‘ the kiiiglits himself. After 
the ilealh of the last Unpslnirg king of Spain 
in ITtH), the Km]»eror t’harles \'I. lahl claim to 
the s4»h‘ heatlsldp of the onler in virtue of his 
poss,essi4in of till* Netherlands, and, taking with 
iiim the arehiN’es of tin* culler, ei*lehiated its in- 
aiiguruti<m with gieat magnifie(*nee at \'i<*iina in 
1713. IMiilip V. of Spain contested the claim of 
t'harles: and the jlispute, several limes renewed, 
was at last tacitly adjusted hy 
the introduetimi of the onler 
in both r-ountiies. 'i'lu' in- 
signia an* a gol4h*n lhM*e«* (a 
sheepskin with the lu*ad ami 
feet attaehi'iD hanging from a 
gold and Due enamelled lliiit- 
stoiic emitting llaiin's, and 
horm; in its imn by a ray of 
fire. On the <** amelhMD)bv«*rsi* 
is inscribed I'nfittm Inlutmui 
non rilr. 3’h‘ decoration was 
originally snspoiidcMl from a 
eliaiii of alternate Hints and 
rays, for wbi4‘li (Miarh*s V, 
allowed a red ribbon to !»<• sub- 
stituted. and the chain is now 
worn only hy the ( iraml master. Order of the Golden 
The Spanish (h*eorati«ui dill’ers Fleece, 

slightly from the Aiistrian. 

The cost nine consists of a long robe of d(*(*j) rod 
velvi.*t, liiieil with whit(* tad’elas, and a long mantle 
of iMirple velvet lined with while satin, and 
riehly trimmed with enihnmlery containing lin;- 
st ones ami sti-els emit ting llames ami sparks. On 
the hem, whirdi is of white .satin, is f'liihroidcred in 
gold, Jf, rnff fm/irts. 'Dien< is also a eaji of pnrjile 
vidvet emhnuilm-ejl in gold, with a iiood, and tho 
slnies and stockings are red. Seti Jteillcuiborg, 
//isfoirr f/v, rOnlrc. dc Tolstnt d'Or (1S30); and 
Ztillcr, Dt:r Orden com (duldcnm ( 1879). 
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CrOhlcil Galls a duiiinel 2 miles wMe, for?nin;( 
the eiitranou to tlio iiia<^nilieent Ji#iy of San Fran- 
cisco, ami wasliiiij^ the northern shore of the j>onin- 
ftnla on wliieh San Francisco is built. It is tle- 
fen<le»l by Fort Point, at the iiorth->vestern 
extreinity' of the j)en insula, ami by a fort on 
Alcatraz Islaml, inshlc the entrance. 

Golden Horde* See Kii'miAK. 
fiioldeii Horn* See Constantinoplk. 
Golden Lesj^end { Fat. .1 ftny. Lrffrn(/a ), a cele- 
brated medieval eolleetion of lives of the greater 
saints, which passed throu^^h more than a hundred 
editions, and was rendered from Latin into most of 
the western lan^ua;jfc>s. It is the work of dacohus 
de VorajLjine ( 9S), a Dominican, who was 
Arelihishop of (bnioa hu* his last six years, and 
wrote many works, amon^ tlmm the i'hrtmivfni 
a history of Denoa from mythical down 
to contemporary times. 'Phe (iohhni Lc;r,.iid has 
18*2 chaj)lers, and is divided into live sections, 
eoiTes])(>iidin.i' te as many divisions of the year. 

Tt contains many puerile le;.;ends ;i,ud contem])or€arv 
miracle.-^ vttm-hsafed especially to Dominicans. A 
translation was ma.<le hy ^Villiam Laxton, and 
[>uhlish(‘rl in 14S8. A .i^ood e<litioii is that hy 
Grasse ( Dres<h‘n, ISlti). 

Goldril \llllllirr for any year is the nnmher , 
of that yenr in the M«‘hniic Gych* and, ns | 

this cycle embraces nineteen yenrs, lhe;j:ohh*n inim- I 
hers raiijLfe fi<»m ofie l<i nim*1een. 'Phe cycle of | 
the Greek astronoiin'r Melon (4.T2 n.(\M*ame into | 
oeneral use soon after its discovery, and the num- 
ber of each y»?ar in the* Melonic cycle was marktsi | 
in ;^ohIen colours in the Itoinau ami Alexandrian | 
calendars. Hence the ori;,du of the name. Since 
the introduction of the Gre^^'orian calendar the 
point from which the golden nuinhers are reckemed 
IS 1 !{.<*., as in that year the new moon hdl on the 
1st of January : and. as 
by .Meton’s law the 
new moon falls on the 
sann^ <lay ( bst of Janu- 
jirv ) every ninete«*nth 
year from tha.t time, 
we obtain the following; 
ruhi for limliii^ the 
j^olden number for any 
particular y<»ar. Athf 
oHi' ihr mnnher of 
ifrors^ (Uh! tVn'idr Inj 
uinrtn'n ; tJn' (/tfotn'ttf 
f/irrs f/n' )t Hinder of 
rf/rfi's otnf flu rrniai)}- 
(Irr (fi'i’s Ihc ijohivit 
intinhi'i' for ihoi year: 
amf If there hr no re- 
viahah r, Ho n nineteen 
IS the fjolden nnnibrt\ 
and that year is the 
last of the eyrteA The 
colden number is us('d 
for di'termiiiin;;; the 
Fpact. (q.v. 1 .and tlie 
lime for holdin;^ Fa.stev 
(q.v. ). 

Golden Oriolis 

See Okiolk. 

G o 1 d e 11 -r o d 

{SoHdayo^^ a c[einis 
of Goniposita*, closely 
allietl to Aster. Only 
the. common S, Vir- 
yanrea is Hritish, a few 
others are Knropeaiq 
but most (more than 100) belon<j: to North Americ.a, 
where their bri;;ht eolourin;; lij^ditems up the 
beautiful autumnal scenery. Some— e.g. S. cana- 


densisy yrandlflordy &c. — arc found in old-fashioned 
Imrders, but are so coo'\so and weedy as hardly 
to merit a place beyond the sha<ly corner of the 
nuighest shrubbery. S. Viryanrea liad at one 
tiim; a great reputation as a vulnerary, whence 
probably the name (from Lat. solldaiTy *to unite’). 
The h*aves of this and a fragrant North Aineric.an 
species, »V. odora^ have been used as a substitute 
for tea. They are mildly astringent ami tonic. 

€iiOldl*ll Rose* a rose formed of wrought gfdd, 
and blessed with much solemnity by the pope in per- 
son on the fourth Sunday in ijcnt, wliitm is called, 
from the first word in the sorvic(^ for the fe.slival, 

* Lietare Sunday. ’ The rose is anointed with balsam, 
fumigated with incense, sjninkled with mu.sk, and is 
then left upon the altar until the conclusion of the 
ma:>.s. It is usually i»resentejl to some (’atholic 
luiiice, whom the pope tlcsires especially to honour, 
with an ap])rojuiale form of wonls. ’J’he juaclice 
s<‘ems to nave originated in the i;uh <'entury. 
Amongst reciphmts have been llcmy VIII. t three 
times), l^ueen Mary of Knglaiul, M'uia There.sa, 
\a[Mdef>n 111., and Isabella II. of Spain. 

Gold-oyiS or Moon -KYI*: (Hyodon terylsns)^ a 
peculiar fish, abundant in the western rivers and 
lakes of North America. Jt has many technic.ally 
interesting ]u*culiaritics of structure, anil forms a 
family by itself in the Ph^soslomi *uder of bony 
lishes. it measures about a foot in length. 

Ciioldliiirli (f 'ttninrfis rteyans)f the most beau- 
tiful of Hritish linches ( Fringillida*). It is about 
live inches in length ; has a thick, conical, shar])- 
pointed bill; and is noteworthy among Hritish 
birds for its handsome jdumage, in which black, 
crim.son-red, yellow, and wbite are, in the adult male 
cxquisittdy mingled. The femab‘ has le.ss crimson 
on the throat and m) yellow on the breast, ainl the 
‘gray-i>atc ’ or ‘ bald j>ate ' young are also i»f course 
much less gaily adorneil than the full-grown males. 



Cioldlincli {CardiK'lU cleyans). 


Goldfinches occur in small Hocks on open unculti- 
vateil ground, feeding on thistles and other com- 
posites, or are found brceiling in g.'irdcns and 
orchards. The nest, usually in a fruit-tree, is even 
neater than that i>f the chatfmch, lined with the 
finest down, but without lichens ; the eggs (4 or o) 
are grayish-white, with purplish-brown streaks 
and spots; there are two bromls in the year ; the 
young are fed on insects. The goldfinch is still a 
common summer bird in Britain, especially in the 
south; most migrate, southwanls in October. It 
breeds throughout Kurope, especially in theMUith, 
and ranges from the ('aiiarie.s, through Noith 
Africa, to lV.r.sia. Us soft pleasing song, intelli- 
gence, docility, liveliness, and lovingness make it, 
to its cost, a favourite cage-lunl. Sec Howard 
Saunders, Manmd of British Birds, 



Common (• olden-rod 
(a ^j.'irdcn vuricty ). 
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Gohlfisli, or I 1 «h,|)i:n (.’ \i;j* ( C/t nfs-n' u/t (tuntt tts)^ 
ii ('hiiioso :in«l .lai'iiuM' lisli nearly 

allk‘ii to I r> I'l inus ), luit hickiii'' harlirls. 

In its ii.iiivo uaUMs it is lirownisli, like its 

nei^lit >i>iir iln* ( 'nu'iaii (.'ar|»(^'. #vr/v/.v.s‘///.N-t, 

while ill ii' iin'it* tamiliar ilomos.iiealtMl stale it 
ilw‘ i'l.u k .iM'l inown |tiLcniont, iH'eomes ^ohh'ii- 
yell'e^. or more eomplefely into albinism in 

tlio'.f forms known as silvta* lisli. 

"p' < an' «laik in ctihmr, the* loss of 

{•I'.:!;!'-.']! ;in>l ilm •‘o’lvoipionl lioMon lint beeomin;^' 
lo.iiu- 'I a- ilit'v ^row ohlt'r. It seems to have bei‘ii 
i:i: :o.l!ir.-.l iui.» I'.n-lanJ in lliOl . ainl i> tiflen kept in 
.i jaaii.i, oj witli moie •»'ieees«, in poinU, espeeially 
in '’i< h as aie warnuMi by an intlow of hot ^\ale^ 
fi eu • auiii'.'s. In i emporat iiies of SO T. or more 
it iiiri\i's well .iii'l breeiU abiimlanlly. 'I’he ^ohl- ^ 
lis’.i is nainialiseil in -ona* eoniinental rivers, ainl 
lia«l a \»i le aiiilieial iiisi rileation thrt»nj;houi 


are eovoreil with flatiene»l c opper wire which has 
reeeivoil a thin coat in;; of elect ro-dejatsited silver, 

, and this afterwards reeeivc's, on the oulshle of the 
thread only, a still thinner eleetroah'positoil coat- 
ing of eold -two oiains of tin* precious metal 
eoxeriiijLj smian* inelies of surface. For this 

very eheat> kind of thread yelbov cotton is usctl 
insteail of silk. 

riie only ililVercnce hetwoen j.jold ainl silver 
i thread is that the thin ctiaiiii;; of ji^dd is wanting' 
on the latter. (b>ld thread is used in the inanil- 
faeiiire of military laee, which is made in several 
patterns for oHieers of dill'erent ranks and for various 
di\i*-ioiis of ilu* army and na\y. 'rids, however, 
is a woven suhstance ami not tine laee; hut some 
real laee is imnle hoth of «;old and silver threail. 
lh*th kinds of thread are also .used for fa<*in;;s 4>f 
liveries, ainl for eeclesiasti<*al loiics, altar cloths, 
ainl hanners. 'riicst* and other falnics are eillier 


til** w««rit]. In a*piaua the lUh are host fed oii 
Worm'.. in-.i-ei.-, ami the like, ami care must he 
lakoii th il Water is kept frc"!!. .M oil'll ro>iiies 

sin h a" 'hmMe *ir miilii]»le tails or much tiiodirn*d 
lin.'- fje*in*'iit 1\ ot**in- in aiiilieial eomlitioiis. Of 
tlu'se the iim-'i n niaikahle i" the *feh‘scop«* lish.’ 
'riicr*.- .ue iar-.' Mi«>»*.iin:;- i‘slahli'.limenl< in siiiitheiri 
ami western France, in vaiions paris of IVus-'ia. 
ami at i‘al/. in Si\ria the latter fiirni'-hini: 
ItHi.o.) i -ohUl-'h in a Near. See Muh‘ilt, VVk- f 
Ji.si* "/f'Z ,'is mnt 'n' (/itftitrr ^1SS4). 

IIML a sen lenient in Nevada, now part 
of Vir-iida t iiy I <|.v.h Nvhieh, on Mount Davidson, 
is tin* famous (.'omstock liode («].v.). 

IvOlllilorks is a common nann* for the lltuntH- 
niliK n >! t .rnm ns. S**«' 1 J A N T ' M ' f U 'S. 

Uithl Thk term appli***! in a Ljeneral 

way r*) more than one kind ot fahrk* imnh* iif 
threail i<>\eie*| with silver wire. 'Phe ‘ ;:-old 

win.*' in fin* mannf.n-tiire of /^obl tlin'inl is 

r.earl;, a!wM\' in India, wlien* a ;4n*at deal is 
fna h*. cnmpo-e'l **1 pnr>* 'ilver Nvilh a thin coalin;," 
of -'fl'I. lint in EMi.>p«*an « *mntries it is 4 mi 1\ the 
vory lu'^r <|na!iti*.*- of this w ire which are imnle of 
!.i!ia!lMV“d ’■ilver. A ;400*1 *pi.ility of Fii;4lish jrohl , 
l.'nr»‘a.'l is made fiom wir«* r*msi-.i in;;: of om? ]»art •»! ; 
c*ipp. r dih*d ’»> t w*‘nt N -li ve nf -ilv<*r, NxlTn'li is 
an.'-r’A :,nU CMan**l with .i:oId. lint .nihiys of copj>er 
ati*l 'i!'*fr in iminy proptirtioii'. aim ii'-ed, some Nvin* 
ciiiil aiidn;,^ only *Mn; pari of -ilver ti.) -i\1y of e4ipper. 
Tin* '■ii\er, or alloy of copper ami silver, is rmnb* 
i.'il'i a, jod II iiM*h in •liamet<*r, ainl then annealfil 
and j*'iii-h'*<l i<» prepam it for its c-oatiri'^of ;;old. 
'Pld- i- 1,1 id on in tin* fi»rm of leave^j of pure ^^old. 
ainl -nhj**..*’ t.-d, for ihe be-i ijualilies of xvin?, l*> tin; 
tin* ;iildiny i.,*. the ;;<)ld-eo,at<*d roil is 

heat*‘*l It.) ri'lne-- on biirniii;' charcoal, N\hi<*h 
(•4iii-e- the li*af tti atlln*re linnly. Hods so tn*at4*«l 
are ne\l -meii"*! witli wax, and ill awn thron;;h 
the liol'"' r>f a -leel drawjilato (see M'liiK, in V^ol. 
X.). 'Pin* wire i*, freipieni Iv anm*aled dining tl»e 
proce-s of •Irawino, ;iml this irMjiiir«*s to he very , 
skilliilly don**, or tin* ;.;oli|(*ii tini of tin; surface is [ 
lost *b)I«I win* ftir lhn*a'l i- p*nera,lly tirawii down | 
to a si/e mea-imrcjr I loi) to I Phi yards to the 4nine<* \ 
of metal. Finer -i//**. n;;n*h tin; len;.,^tli of IStK) to | 
‘2t>P0 \anls to tin* onm-e, ami to att.iin tliis Pim-iiess ' 
thewifo is drawn thron;4h perforated ;'ems, siieli ; 
a* tli.'imonds or nihies. 'Pin* line wire, after beiii;' 
annealed, i" ilattened b(*twc<*ii j»ojislieil st<*4*l 
rollms. Finally tin.; Il.it win*, or ra,tln*r nblmn, 
i- ivonnd over w’llow or oian;^e colounMl .silk, so 
a' 'onijiletely to eiixelop it, by a spinnin;^ eri;:i!ie. , 
Tin* -ol «l thread is then lini''ln*d. Some of the best 
4|ualilies of the metal cov(*rin;4 or ‘plate’ 4>f this j 
thiearl have 12 flwt. of ;4eld to the pound of silv4*r i 
or of alloy. Inferior kinds liaAe as little as 2 ' 
dwi. to the pound, and still <‘heaj»er sorts of tliread 


emhroidered or nnoncu, hut {)flen only in part, 

; with the* thread (see llinu'Ani:, DnMAsk, and 
, ). Much of the * ^ohl thread * Used 

for th<*atrieal dresses ami decorations has only a 
. coNcrino of Dutch Mi'tal (q.v.). ami tin* ‘silver 
1 thread ' in these is sjmji with a coNcrin;; 4)f a cheap 
] while alhiy, liavin;^^ a, jueie lilm of silver on tlio 
surfat'c. 

laOld Loaf. See CiU.I) liKATtNf:. 

Iiohl of PloaSlir<^ {f’unxfinn), -a small ^rerills 
; of < ‘i ncifera*. 'Pin* common (loM of rieasun* {(\ 
j.s-o///v/.- Fr. (\uinl{nt\ ( Icr. hnffrr'^ is an annual 
I plant of hnmhie apl•<^‘l^arlc<>, hiii with aliiimlaiit 
yellow dowers. It is most commonly known as a 
j w«‘4*d in lint-lields, alfhon;:h it is iih-o cultivated 
’ ahuie or mixi'il xvilh rajie^eed in ]»arls of ( lermaiiy, 
IlclLiium, ami the south of Kuro}»e for tin* sake of 
the ahumhuit oil eoTitaineil in its seeds. Ilssoc^la 
and oil 4*ake an*, however, inferior to thosi* of lint, 
and its oil is a]d to hecome ranciil ami is less vahieil 
, than that of rape or ciil/a. 'Phe value 4»f tin* ])lanb 
ill ai^i ii'ult uih; (Impends mn(*h on its adaptation to 
poor sandy soils, and on the hriefin'ss of its ]H*riod 
of N(*;i(*taiion, adajnin;^ it for heiii;.^ sown after 
another eidji has failed, or for hciiio pioiin:h(‘d down 
Ms a ;xreen manure. 'Phe cro]» is (*iit or pulled 
Nvli(*n the pouches he^^dn to turn yellow; hnt the 
leadines.^ with n\ Iii<*h .s('ed is .-ealtcix'd in the lield, 
reiid4*nii;^ tin* plant a w(.*i..*d for fiilUK* years, is an 
objeetioii to its (.-iiltivation. 'Phe stems are tonsil, 
libroiis, and diiralde, and an* iis(‘d for iliat(‘h- 
iii;r and for makiii;' . l.rooms ; 1h(‘ir lihn* is some- 
linns even separated liki; that of flax, and made 
into very coar.se cloth and ]>a(*kin;.; j>a]i(*r. 'Pho 
seeds are iis(.*d for emolli('nt poullic(*s. f'. th'nlnta 
is of similar habit and projierties, hnt is not enl- 
livaled. 

I Caoldoilit 1 AUl.o, tin* creator of tin* modern 
Italian comedy of character and domestic life, was 
born in 1707 at Venice. Altln)n;;h h ■ we nt tbrouoli 
a coiir.se of lav. studies tben* and at. I’avia, his heart 
Nvas set even from a child iijion pla_\s and jday- 
writin;(. |lis lirst serious attempts wi re f raj^^'dies, 
one (»f which, litUsttrin^ wtis snceessful at Vciiico 
in 17'I‘2. Hnt lie soon discov(‘r(‘d that, his forte 
was comedy rather than tra;,M*dy, and set him- 
.self to efbn-t a revolution in the Kalian comic s(a"e. 
At that time* the jnipular comcdi(‘.s in Italy were 
really farces, in which pantaloon and liar1ei{iiin 
tilh'il the |)rineipril roles, acliii;:' with masks on 
the.ir faces, and trustin;,' very lar^^idy to the iirspiru' 
lion of the moment for their biilPooneru's and 
|uanks. For this .styh.* of thin;; (Joldoni deter- 
iiiim*d to .siihstitute the comedy of character 
according; to Midiere, and a hard task he set 
hiiiis<df. Several years were injw H]>eiit hy him 
Nvaiid(.*rin;; from city to city of North Italy, some- 
times ]»ractisin;; his profe.ssioii, but always in 
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intimate coiinoetioii witli eoiin>;uiics of actors, for 
whom he wrote various eoiiKMlies, until iii 1740 
ho settled in Venice. Tlien for twcnity years he 

I KMireil forth comedy after coim'dy. In 1701 
le made an en;,oi;'eiiient for two years to write 
for the Italian theatre in l*aris,' and for that 
puri)ose moved to I lie French caintal. On the 
eomdusion of tliis en^ra^^ement he was ai)[H)inted 
teacher of Italian to the daughters <if Louis 
XV., an<l remained atta<*hed to the court until 
the lievolution. lie died 0th Fehruary I70.‘l. 
(Joldoiii’s comodies, more than 120 in i'iuuiIxm*, 
some of the host of whi(;h are the 
trilo^^y, Lornmlina, A/: Zdnidu 

e Limloro, J,ft liaffr/fd di tV///V*, and 

Dtnnfi l^niflrtdr, were for llie most ]>art ]»iit 
fo;^ether too rapidly and too roughly to he 
adjudi^etl first rate* I Jut, tliou^h they seditom 
touch more than the (*\tcrnal and superficial 
aspects of lift* ami society, they are marked hy 
coimidm*a.l>le skill in chcjaclor-sketchin;::, hy hiith 
fill n‘presei)tation of c«*utem[)orary maiiiicT'i, lively 
diiiIo;.oie, and clevcriicss in (he in\cnti«m of comic 
situations, (loldoui wrote MrniuinM of his onmi life 
(17S7 ), and piihlislie.l at Venii-c in 17‘SS SO the first 
iecteil (‘dition of his own works in 41 vols. (.‘M 
ed. Floreiici*, .>.‘1 vols. IH27). His correspondence 
has been edited lo Masi (ISSO) ami Mantovaiii 
< 1SS4). See Lives ))y Molmenti ( lS70)an<l (hilanti 
(2d ed. ISSri), and \’enioii Lee, Studies of the 
Viiijhti'vnih Cruttd'jf in 7/^^/// { ISSO). 

GoldsrliiiiidL Madvmk (.Iknnv Lim>), a 
celehrated Swedish siu;^a*r, was horn of linmhlo 
parenta,i;e at Stockholm, Octoher 0, lS20. [ri?r 
musical ;^ifl.s were apparent^ from h(‘r third year, 
and at nine she w%’is a<lmill<*d t<i the seliool of 
siiijL^inj^ attaidied to the court theatre, where 
ri*ceiv(.*d lessons of Uer^ and others. She saiiji; before 
the court with suc<’ess, and at ei;^hteen aniM»ared 
in the role of A;.!:atha in I hr Frrisrhid::^ Alie<? in 
Jiofn'rt tr l)iahh\ S:(\, and soon heeame the prin- • 
cipal supjiovt of the royal theatre. In dune LSI I 
hIic went to l*aris to receive* lessons from (Jareia. 
Meverheer, who lieanl her at this time, pro]»h(*sie<l | 
a firillijint future for .Je'iiny liiml. Tier voice; 
was tested with snecoss in juivate in the Graml 
Opera, and errnneons rumours of failure were 
cnrn*iit. Sin* hael already heon eiij^ageel for tin' 
Steickholni Onera (1S42). Tn 18*11 she went 
to IJerlin, ami for a time studied German; n;- 
tnrninj; to Stockholm, she was licanl >villi cii 
thusiasm in liohrrt Ir Dhthh\ and at the instance 
of Meyerbeer was eii;^a;'e<l at Ikirliii in Octoher, 
app(*arin «4 in Snrmn and Meyerheer’s operas. In j 
184ti slie visited Vienna, in 1817 London. Prices j 
at Her Majesty's ro^^e t») a fahulons liei;jfht, ami ! 
‘ tlio towii,’^ says (.diorley, ‘ sa<*r(*d ami i»rofam», j 
went mad ahoiit the Swedish Ni«'htin;^ale.’ Her I 
voice at this time has ]»ecu descrihed as a sojuauo j 
of hriy^ht, thrillin;;, and reinarkahlo sympathetic 
quality, with woinlerfiilly develope<l lenjjfth of | 
breath, and perfection of execution. She could sin^ 
up to hi;,di O in rich, full tones, and even toucli 
lii^'her notes; she literally warbhMl like a hint ; ami 
esfiecially strikin'; was her rendering of the weird 
Swedish melo<lies. Her ndnrn visit to London in 
1848 was an immense trinini>ii ; and in London, j 
on I8tli May 1841), she saii^ on the sta;;e for the 
last time in Htdn'rlo ; henceforth her anpearaiicos 
xverc confined to the concert room. Her shave of the 
profits of a brilliant concert tour in America under 
iSarnunrs inaiia^emeiit (1841) .Vi), amounting to 
.t’3r>,()00, was more than siicnt afterwards in foiiml- 
iii^and ondowiii;; musical scholarships and clmrities 
in Iior native country. In LSoI she was iiiaiTie«l at 
llostoii to Otto Gohfscliinidt, a native of Hamburg;, 
her pianist. Ueturniiio to Kiirope, she eoiUiiiiie<l 
to sin;; at concerts and in oratorios, as in Lontlon 


(1856), and for the last time at DUsseldorf ( 1 870 ). 
Her Kn;;lisli cliaritics included the gift of a hospital 
to Liverpool ami of the xving of another to I^ondon. 
She founded the Mendelssohn scholarship, and her 
interest in the IJach Choir, of which lier liushand 
was comliictor, was sliow’n hy her careful training 
of the h‘mal(* chorus. Her voice retained its sw^eot- 
iicss In tin* last, although sluMlid not care losing 
miicli twen in tlie semi privacy j)f a crowded <lraw- 
iii;; ro<»m. iJnt Irom LSS.'J till ISSO she xvas pro- 
fc-^>:<ir of Singing at the Koval Gollege of Music. 
Slic died near Malvern, Novemher 2, 1887. Her 
moral character was clevabid and deeply religious ; 
ln*i smile was descrilfcd as lieavenly. Sec the 
Memoir by (.’anon Scott Holland and W.' S. 
Koelvstro (2 vols. 1891). 

Golllsillliy, or ( {drrnilahrns mr/ojfs), 
alsocalleil tin* ('\uk w'ing, a small lish of ihe Wrasse 
j family ( Lala idle), common fni IJrilisli coasts. Jake 
ither members of its family, it haunts the neigli- 
bourhood of rocks, feeding on ciustac(*aus, molluscs, 
and tlie like. In colour it is more or h .-s green oi 
\<‘11ow, ilMiker alxive, stripod ;iloiig the sides, with 
a daik sjiol on the tail. Like young wrasse, hut 
j unlike the ajlults, it has a scrraictl hone (preoper 

ilnm ) on the siile of its gill-<‘oM‘r. 

I Gohlsiiiilli, Or.ivr.t:. was horn at Pall.'ts, in 
Longfonl, In'laml, on the l(Mh Novi'iiihcr 1728, his 
^ father, the Kev. ( ‘harh*< Goldsuiith, a clergyman of 
the cstahlishcd chnndi, being at that tiim* curate 
to the rector of Kilkt'nny West. When six years 
old Goldsmitli was placed niidcr Thomas Kvrne, 
tin* schoolmasli*!' «l(‘scrilu*4l in the Ihsrrtcd ViUtnje. 
After an attack of siiiallptix, he went successively 
to various local schools, nit imately entering Trinity 
(’ollege, Dublin, as a, ‘si/ar,’or ]>oor scholar, on the 
1 1th dune 1744. As yet he had shown no excep- 
tional ability, nor did he show any at the university. 
His tutor was rough and unsympathetic; he hini- 
si*lf was j)leasnri*-loviiig and potu-. His father died, 
ami his circumstances grew wiuso. In 1747 he w.'is 
involved in a colh*ge riot, ami, escaping from the 
conseqnenr(‘s of this only to fall into further dw- 
graccs, (inally ran away from his Alma Mater. 
Mailers being paudu'd up by bis ehlcr brother, he 
r(*lurncd, taking his K..\. d(*grce, *J7lh Fehruary^ 
1749. His uncle, the Ivev. Mr ( ’oiilarine, now' Ins 
chi(*f friend, wished him tocpialify foronhus, but he 
Wits rejected Ijy tin* bishop <pf Ki]ihin. Thereupon 
he made ;i false start ha* .\mcrica. (Jetting no 
farllier lliaii (’ork, he was next eqnip]n*d with 
i’oO to study law in London. This disapjieared 
at a Dublin gaming table. In 17o2 he started for 
Seotland to study physic. lb*aching Kdinbiirgh, he 
s(iiyt*d (ln*n* nearly tw’o years, h'jiving, however, 
b4*hind him more legends of his social gifts tliau his 
professional acqnirenumts. I’rom F.dinbnrgli he 
drifted to Leyden, iigain lost Jit play what little 
money be had, and finally set out to* nnikc the 
‘grainl tour’ on foot. .After wandering through 
FlandeiN, France, Gennanv, and Italy, and obtain- 
ing, either at liOiivain or I'jidna, a dubious degree 
as Sr. Ik, be relurnefl to Knglainl in Fehruary IT.Kj, 
with a few’ h.-iltpence in his pockets. It is tliought 
he tried strolling ; it is certain that bo w;is as'-istaiii 
loan apothecary. Then, with the aid of an Fdiii- 
I burgh friend, be. practised as a poor jdivsician in 
I Siuuhwark Ji jirofession which he speedily quitted 
I for that of proof- reailev to Kichardson, in turn 
abandoning tliis to be usher in Dr Milner’s ‘ classical 
aea<lemy ' at Peckliain. At Dr Milner's he bocaiue 
ac<jnainted witli Grifiiths, the projuietor of the 
Monthly ]!rricn\ who engaged liim as anllior-of-all- 
Avork. 'His Ixmdjige to LIritliths l;ist(*il only a few 
iiiontli.s. His next inotle of snh>ist<*nco is obscure, 
I hut in F(*hniarv 17o8 aiqicjircd Ins first dcfiiiit*^ 
work, a translation in tw’o volumes of the Memoirs 
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of Jean Marteilhe of ner*;erae, a ‘ Trotestant eon- 
tleinneJ to the j^allev-^ of Fraiiee for his religion.’ 
For tliis he iist'J tin* name of a sehool fellow, James 
Willin;;toii. hut (ho hook is known to have heen 
his own. After its ai>|»earaiiee he went haek to 
IVekham. to wait for an appointment on a foreijjrii 
station, whieli Dr Milner had ]>romi.se(l to obtain 
for him. To procure the funds for his outtir 
he "Ct about an Knqitfri/ into thv Pnstnl Sfttti- 
nf Pnlitr Lcnntintf in Kn/'o/n'. Fr<»m some unex- 
plained c*au-e, however, his iiomimition, when 
received, fell throu;:h, and in December we liml 
him endeavouring to j>ass at Sui •peons' Hall f«»r the 
humbler post of hospital mate, but without .siieees.s. 
M hat was woise, the clothes he went up in h.'ul 
been obtained on the security of his old eni]doyer 
tlrillhljs; to pay his landlady he jiawned them, 
and the an^rry bookseller threatened him with a 
ilebior's prison. 

Shortly afterw’ards, in April 17“>0, the Enqnimj 
wa> pul dished. It attracted some notice, and 
better days at len;^ih ilawned on (loldsmith. He 
started the jierioilical ealle«l T/u: litr (ITotD, and 
contrilmled to Thr Ilnsit />»«/// ainl Thr Lnifi/s 
M'lifiizinr. Then came to his miserable hMl;»in^ in 
t deen Arbour (’ourt. Old Hailey, overtures from 
Smollett, and J<din Newbery, the bookseller. Fi>r 
the llriti.sh of the bumier he wrote some 

of his lic'.t essays : for the Ptihlii' lAtitjt r of the 
latter th*.* celebrated C/dtn'sc /A'ttrrs (aft<*rwards 
publi'.hed as /’/o* Ci(i.'A'n of f/tr IFo/’A/), whicii 
aj»peareil in 17»>0 01. Tn May of tbe latter ye;ir he 
moved to b Wine Other* Court, J'^leet Street, where, 
on the Jlst of the same month. In* was visite<l by 
.lohn>on. In I7b'i, anion;; otlu*r lliiiios, be pub* 
H^IumI a Lip t>f liirhurtf the Hath master of 

the ceremonies; and he sold to Henjamin (‘ollins, a 
Salisbury printer, a third 'hare in the yet unimb* 
lished Vivor e/' WnlAjhhf. In 17b4 the ‘(iub,’ 
known many year> afterwards as the 'Literary 
Club.* was founded ; and he was one of it.s nine 
ori;;inal members. His nr\t w<iik wa^ an anony- 
mous lli.sfnrtt of Kiojiiiinf in o St I it s ttf Jjtfft rs 
Jitt.n a Soitit nm n to his Stm. Thi' w as billowed in 
iK eiuijber I7b4 by Tht' Tf'ttrt tlrt\ a poem whi<*li at 
ofi' C raised him to a foremo-t ]ilace amoii;; the 
iidii'treU <if the day. 'Two \ears later. In .NIarch 
17ti<i. ajipeared 77/»’ Vit'or t,f Woltfithl, by which 
his reputation as a noveli'l wa" serured. 'riie 
sia;^e al«»ne remained untried, and this, after tw'o 
more vears of lueface w rilitiy' and journey-work, he 
attempted wiili Tht tdnni Sdtnr'tl Man, a comedy, 
piodnccd at Covent (ianlen in Januar\ 17bS. It 
WMS a m<»derate .success. Hut. la* a;j:ain c'cajieil from 
eiifoK-ejl rompilation (Historiesof Home ami Fn,^- 
laml, Hisftn'if Animatt il Satnrt ) w ith his best 
p<Mitieal etlbrt, Tht J h .strft'tl VUhnff, (1770); and 
three years afterwards achie\e«l the hi;;hest dram- 
atic honours by Sht' Sftntps /o ('onifnrr, still one of 
tlie most popular of Kiieli'li act in;; eoiiitMlies. A 
year later (Apiil 1, 1774) la* die«l in bis cliambers 
at *2 Hrick Court, Midille 'D.-inple, of a fever, 
a;r;;ravate*d by tin; obstinacy with which he bad 
relied upon the jiopular rena*dy kiiown as ‘James’s 
powder.’ fie 'vas buried on the llth, in the biirial- 
;;round of the 'Dnnple Church, in tin*, triforiuni of 
which i.s a labh.'t to his memory. The club er«.*cted 
a monument to him in Wc.stminster .Abbey. In the 
year of bis death was publisbeil the unfinished 
series of rhymed sketches of his friernls, called 
IS tnliafiint^ and in 177(i the yV// tTrsprii^ entitled 
Thf llannrh ftf Vt'nisttn ; an Epistle tn laird 
' 7 . . . 

Poor in lii.s youth, CobUmitli was not ]>nideiit in 
lii.' Ill on.* prosperous middle a;;e. fli* ilied ,t**2tKK) in 
delit, and there is rea.s^»n for snmaisin;; that bis 
dilfieullies embittmed his latter days. When his 
doctor i)>ke<l him fui his deathbed if his mind was 


j at ea.se, he replied that it was not. As a man, 
Gohlsinith had some constitutional disadvanta^^CH 
anti many ohvions faults, iimstly of a harmlesH 
kiiitl. Hut he was thoroughly warm-liearted and 
; generous, and full of unfeigned love and pity for 
I iininanity. As a writer, in adtlition tt» the most 
- fortnmite mingling of humour and tentlerncss, lie 
iitisse.ssetl that native charm of style which neither 
. learning nor hil>our can aetjuire. In the felicitous 
■ iihrase wliich John.soii borrowt*d from Fcnelon for 
ids cpitiinh, he touched mithiiig which he did not 
I ailtirn. rritir first ctillected the material for his 
I biography in 1S37 ; in 1S4S Forster jucparetl from 
. this (not without (‘\]>ostnlaiit>n on Ihior's part) 
: Ids well-known life. Washington Irving’s genial 
sketch of ISIfi was hascti njion Forster. liater 
memoirs are that hv M'. Hlack in the ‘Men of 
; Letters’ serii'.s ( IS71)), and by tlu* jne.sent writer in 
j the ‘tlreat Writers’ (ISSS). Tbe last contain.s a 
bibliography : and a special bibliography of The 
' Vintr of Wal't'Jield is prclixeil to tbe fac .simile 
1 edition of that Iwndv i.ssned in iSSo. ’I’lie most 
1 modern edition of ( loldsniilb's complete woik.s is 
j that by (libbs (o vols. 1SS4 Sb). 

I tiiOld.Stil<‘kt^r« TiikoDou, Sanskrit scholar, 
was born of J(*wisli parents oii IStli .laiiuary l.S*21, 
at Kiiidgsberg, studi«‘d tliere, at Hoiiii, ami at 
Paris, and cstablifsbcil bimst*lf as ^a ietti-dot ent at 
I Hcrlin. He came to Fngland in iS.'iO on the 
, invitation of Ih'ofcssor 11. Wilson, and in IS.V2 
1 was app(dnt(Ml prnfc.ssor of Sanskrit, Cniversit.y 
I (’ollcgc, London, a post bo behl till bis death, 

I bill Mareli IS7‘2. Founder of tbe Sanskrit Te.\t 
j Society, be was an aetive member of the Pldlo- 
' logii*ai and Hoyal Asiatic Societies. He wrote all 
i the most important articles on Indian mythology 
: and pbilos<ipIiy (b7 in number) in the first edition 
: of tills Kiievclnpjcdia, and (*ontribiited to tbe Athrn- 
I a mn and West minster llerie.ir. Of bis separately- 
; piibli.sbeil works the ino.st notable are JUtnini : hijt 
j Phffc in Sanserif IJtend are { bSbl ) ; the Sanskrit 
, text <»f tin* .laiiniidya Nyaya-.Mala-Vistara (com- 
, plcted l»y Prob'ssor (.’owell); and part of a great 
! Sanskrit Dictionary. He jirojected nuiiierons other 
, works, including a tc*.xt of ilie Maliablnirata, for 
. wideli be bad made vast collections of materials. 
His Lift rari/ IS mains (‘2 vols. lS7fi) c<Uiipii.ses, 
with other ]>aper.s, the arlieles eonlributcal to 
j Cha mhers's Enetfvtnpadia. 

j laOlfl-tlirrudy the ]io)iular iiann* in .America 
; for Pont is tri/ntia, a raiimietilaceoiis idaiil found 
! from Denniark to Siberia, and over the North 
! .American eontinenl tbrongli (’anada into the 
I l idted Statc.s, 'i’be h*aves are evergreen and 
; like tlio.se of the strawberry, but smaller; the 
: bowers are small and while. The iiann* *gold- 
j thread’ is given to tbe abundant silk-like root- 
j .stock.s, .still a ])opular remedy ainoiig the French 
Canadians foi ulcerated throats. 

f Fr. lat Unnlvtte)^ tin* .n>i’t of the city 
of Tunis, from wliicli it is 11 miles N. by rail or 
canal. In Hit* new quarter are t he biw’s palace, a 
large dock, and an arsenal defended by a bat1»*iy. 
j The population, usually about J(KH), is trebled 
! during the visit of the bey in the bat liirig season ; 
i the proportion of Kuropeans has gn*ally increased, 

! and many of tlie bouses are. now* built in the Kiiro- 
j peaii style, 'rin^ barlMuir, Ibongli by no iiieanB 
secure, was long the most freijnented in Tunis ; but 
after the e.'-taldi.sbiiieiit of a French ]>iotectorato 
some of tbe trade pa.s.sed to Hon a, in Algeria; and 
^ .since tbe completion of the ship canal to Tunis 
(q.v,), and the deepening of the liarboiir Ibcre in 
ISIKI, La (b)letta has greatly decayed. 

filolf, «i Seottisli pastiriie {jAho goff or gfarf the 
latter the vernaenlar jironiiiiciation ; the name lieing 
usually connected w ith tbe Dutch kn1J\ ‘club’), is 
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certainly of f^reat antiqiiiiv, and frequent refin- 
ences are iiiaile to it in old Scottish records. In 
1457 the Scottish parliament enacted that ‘Fiile 
hall and Golfe he utterly eryit downe, and iioeht 
nsit,’ an<l archery i»raclised instead ; and ;i similar 
act was pjissecl in 1491. In 1592 the nia^jistratcs of 
Kdinhurj'h issued a proclamation .against phivin<^ 
;;olf on Sunday. Uehuence is ma«le to y^tdf on 
Leith Links in the Ihth century in the Jjinrunl 
of Ornnrrents. Charles I. was fond of the ;'ann*, 
and on his visit to Scotland in 1041 was playing; 
on Leith Links when iiitimation was ^iven him 
of the rehellion in Ireland. 'I’lie Duke of Vork, 
afterwards .James U., was also a votary. 

LTiitil late years ^^olf was entirely confined lo 
Scotlainl, tii(>n;'h the oldest oxistin;^ ^olf cliih was 
founded hy .James I. at lll;i(dvheath in IG^KS; 
lloriouralde Company of Ediiihurj^di Golfers dates- 
from the hef^imiin^ of the ISth eeiitnry ; th< 
lioyal .and Ancient Cluh of St Andrews, which is 
reco;^insod as the lemling clnh, was established in 
1751. The ;^Mnie was first played in India at Cal- 
cutta in 1829. and spread t»> IJomhay in 1812. Pan 
in Kraiice, iiinch frequented hy ScoKmeri, was the 
next foreign course, and t he ;iame, is now played in 
many pl.aces in f’lance and the Channel Islands. 
In 1804 ^olf invaded Kn^laml, first at NV<‘stwar«l 
1I«> in UevonshiM?, and later at Jloylake near 
Liverpool; .and now the cliil>s are eminted hy the 
hundred. The M.-niie was im]Hirte<l into M<mrr<*al 
ill IS7.‘{, and bavin;' in 1890 found a footiii.i' in 
N(*w Vork, il was taken up in the I'liited States 
with ^'reat euthusiasm, and is now jdayed every- 
wher(*. The ;'ame is { pn*ferahly ) playeil on what 
are termed in Scotlainl linl'n (Jin;', thirus), tnacts 
of samly soil covered with slioir erass, frequent 
ronml the coast, 'fliese are admirably snite<l for 
^jjolf, hein;' <liversilie<l hy kmdis, saiid-hunkms, 
and other ‘hazards,’ tlie avoiding' of which is one 
of the main points <if the eame. Of huiidreils of 
golfing greens in Scotland, tlie most notable .are St 
Andrews and Leven in f'ife, Prestwick and Troon 
in Ayrshire, North Jhawick and Cull.ano in East 
Lothian, (variioustie in Eorfarshiro, Machrihaiiish 
in Argyllshire, and Dornoch in Sutherland. In 
Knghiinl the principal greens are Hoylake, West- 
wanl Uo, and Sandwich in Kent. Ireland’s fore- 
most green is at- P<»rtriish. As the game spread 
and the ilcmaiid for links extended, inland green.s 
became a necessity, formed in parks <»r on hills, 
wlierever ground of snUicieiit extent could he got. 
Such inland courses, though their grass is not of 
the line quality of seaside turf, and though they 
get niuihly in wet weather, provide a fair .suh.stitnto 
hir .seaside links. 

A series of small roiiiul holes, about four inches 
in diameter, and several inches in diqitli, are cut in 
the turf, at distances of from one lo live or six 
hundred y.ards from each other, according to the 
nature of the ground, so as to form a eirenit or 
round. The ronml generally oon.sists of either nine 
or eighteen holes as the length or nature of (he 
course may allow. The rival players are cither 
two ill niimhcr, which is the siuqilest arraiigemeiit, 
or four (two against two), in which case the two 
jairtiier.s strike the hall on their side alternately. 
The halls, weighing about an ounce and a half, 
are made either of solid gutta-percha <ir are cored 
with wound india-rubber threatl and covered with 
gutta-percha, such as the Haskell and other varie- 
iies, and painted white so as tt) he rea'lily seen. 

An ordinary golf-club consists two parts 
spliced together — viz. the shaft and head : the 
shaft is iistialiy ma<lG of hickory or hiiicewood ; 
the Jiaudlc covered with leather; tlie lieud (lieavily 
weighteil with lead behind, and with a slip of horn 
along the front of the sohD of well seasoned beech 
or persimmon. Every player has a set of clubs, 
227 



• Iriver ; 
iMUsiiie ; 
iiil)lick ; 

through 


Club Heads : 

2, Ijia.ssey ; 3, 


lrivill^ 
iiiii.sliic. ; (*>, 


•1. iron ; 
7, initbT. 


grassy ground. It 
through the gr<*eii.* 


ditVeriiig in length and shape to suit the distance to 
be driymi and tlie po.sit*o)) of tlie ball ; for (except 
ill striking oil’ from a bole, wlieii the ball ni.ay 
be/c<;V/--i.e. placed 
ailvuriiagcouKly on 
alitthi hen]iof sand, 
calli'd .a Ifc,) it is 
a rule that the hall 
niust he struck as 
it happens to lie 
The exlraord iiiary 
(hivelopmeui of the 
game at the end 
of the 19th cen- 
tury has resulted 
in great changes in 
tin* (diihs u.sed, ami 
their shapes. The 

Iriver’ is now of 
the ‘ hiilgcr ' shape, 
shorter and roniuUu' 
than the long, grace- 
ful head of foriiier 
days: the long, 
mid, short, aii(‘ 
hatliii; noons are 
gone, and onl\ one 
woodtm cluh ( Im 
sidc.s the driver) 
is ii.scd viz. the 
‘ hiassey,* a hiilger- 
headetl cluh, mori‘ 
spooned in the fac‘e 
tlian the driver, 
and .soh‘d with a 
hra.ss plate to as- 
sist it in out ting 
is generally iiseil in drivin 
The ‘driving mashie ’ is practically a clefdc with a 
short head, and has almost su)>erseded the «dder 
clnh for long approaches and driving out of hud 
ground. The ‘niashii*’ is the old i>ilching-iroii 
with a shorter head, ami is used for short ap- 
proaches to the hole. The ‘iron,* of a lighter 
1*01111 than formerly, is still much u.sed for longer 
ajijuoaches. ’Phe iron niblick, also of a lighter 
kind than formerly, is used in hunkers. The 
‘putter,’ though still u.seil in its wooileii form hy a 
few, is generally of iron. All the clu)»s, especially 
the inm ones, are of an iiiiiiiite diversity of shapes, 
almost every maker having special patents or 
]»,at terns. Those shown in the ligure are common 
forms of the seven generally used as a set, though 
many players carry double that number. 

Coninienciiig at a spot a few yards in front of the 
home hole— the fain<f ground each pl.'iyer <1 rives 
oir his hall in the direction of the lirst hole, into 
which he does his best to put the hall in fewer 
strokes than his antagonist. If the ])layers jmt 
their halls in in an equal number of strokes, ihi 
hole is .said to be /m/m/, .and .scores to neither; 
hut if one hole.s Ilia ball in fewer strokes than the 
other, he gains that hole, and so takes ]>ivcedei 
(the hononr) in striking oil* lowanis the next. 
In this manner they ju-ooeed till the entire round is 
tinished, the match being gained hy the player who 
has won the greater iiuniher of holes ; or the match 
may he halved if each player lias gaineil the .same 
number of holes during the round. A match may 
also consist of a certain numher of holes indepen- 
dently of rounds, or may even he ]>layed on more 
links" than one, when it of course accrues to the 
winner of the greater numher of hoh*s. 

Throughout the entire game, he whose ball 
lies fartiu'st from tlie bole which he is approach- 
ing invariably plays before Jiis more ailvaiiced 
companion. \\e liave already saitl that the 
player who ‘holes’ his ball in fewer strokes 
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than Ills rival uiiis that holo. Nmv, if it is 
that the match shall fall to the flayer who lioles 
the entire round in fewest .vf/e/t.v, as in ]»laying 
for ineihils or other t»rizes, each stroke is serupu* 
lonsly recorded, and scoreil on a caril ; hut if the 
lualcli is to he yielde»l to the winner of theymfftvsY 
mtmher of ho! vs in a round, the niiniher ol actual 
strokes iiee«l not neci‘ssarily he n*ckoned. (.Jolf, 
like all other games, has its especial iihraseology. 

'rim^, he who is 
about to play the 

strokes 

antagoni>'t 

phiytsl, 
plays fht' like ; 

about to 
play one stroke 
than Ids 

^ rival has already 

^E. played, he jdays 

thv tnUls : if one 
stroke li‘.ss, he 
ttlays one of 
ERff tu'u: if two 

strokes more, 
tiro iiioi'v^ and so 
on. This method 
M of reckoning, 

■ I though some- 

1 1 what confusing 

^ 1 at first, is after 

Method of luilding the (’lub in a litthi time 
drivui^j. easily ae4)uircd ; 

and, from its be- 
ing universally adojUed on golfing courses, shouhl 
receive especial atb'iition. In the accompanying 
illustratiojiH the method of holding the club when 
Jii\ing, and the swing, arc shown. 



both ohl and young. Tlic strong and energetic find 
scope for their energy in driving long balls (crack 
players will drive a" ball above ‘itM) yards); but 
the more important [>oints of the game -an exact 
eye, a steaify and measured stroki*. for the short 
distaiu*e.s, and skill in avoiding hazards -are culled 
forth in all cases. Along with the muscular 
exercise required hy the actual phiv, there is a 
mixture of walking which particularly suits those 
wlmse pursuits are si'tlenlary — walking, too, on a 
breezy^ common, and under circumstances which 
make it. far more beneticial than an ordinary ‘ con- 
stitutional.’ 

t loll associations arc niiinerons in Scotland, and 
in most ca.ses arc governed by the rules laid down 
by the Ihiyal .and Ancient (hilf (’luh of St Aiidrew.s 
{ 17o4 ). which is the chief, and one of the oldest clubs 
in the country, 'riiose rules have been very gener- 
ally ado]»tetl all over Knghiiid. Kiiglisli golfers are 
at the same lime much indebteil to the exertions 
of the late Mr (leorge (lleniiie, sometime cajitain 
4»f the Hoyal Blackheath (lolf Cluh, for keeping 
the game alive at J'lackheath while for many 
years it was nnkiiown elsewhere in the south ; and 
it was iiiaiiily his fostmiiig iiilhuMice which pro- 
iimted its growth on other iroutheni gremis. Many 
profe.^'sioiial ]>layers make their livelihood by golf, 
ami are always read> to instruct beginners in the 
ait, or to jday matches with ainatein-s. Among 
the most famous ]>rof('s.sio)ial golfei-s wf*re Allan 
Mohertsmi (died lSo9), and latterly youim Tom 
Morris (tlied l.S7“»). ‘ ^Liiateiir ' and ‘ open <'hatii- 

j»ion-hip meetings are held anmially on ditfereiit 
greens in Scotland and Knglaml, The lirst cham- 
pion*>hij>s were hehl altornatelN hy old Tom !^^orri8 
ami Millie Park, sen., for imiiiy years. Other 
widl-kiiown juofessional naim's aie ‘Young’ Tom 
Morris, the Strath and Kirkcably brothers, \V. 
Park, jiin., 1’. Pergu.son, d. II. 'fa v lor, AV. Eernie, 
II. Vardoii, A. Herd, d. Hiaid. 

Sec ttoff: a Jl'Ohit and Anvo at ftono , by Kobert Clark 
(K<liu. 1S7*5 ; n».ov fil. 1S!)4 ) ; HufHiai ( \V. i*y H. Cham hers : 
Kdiii. l.S.s7); The Art of Co//, ]>y Sir \V. Siiiip.siiii ( Kdm. 
l.s.s.S); Cl/// in the ‘ Ikulmintoii Iilbr:ir>',’ hy II. Jlutcihin- 
Miii, A. J. Half «ur, kiing, Sir W. Suiipsoii, ami othcr.^ ; 
and hooka by II. S, C, J'lvt* riinl, W. l‘ark, iJ. li. Taylor, 

i;ols;Otlia« See C’ALVAllV. 

laoliatll Beetle {(tot huh as), a genus of tmpical 
[.aiiiellieorii beetles, in the sub family (’etoniidic. 
They are distiiigui.Nlieil hy their large size, hy the 
horny proci*s.ses on tJie heads of tlie inalc.s, aiid by 


To play the g.uiic of golf well requires long 
praetiee, and vmy few attain to great excellence 
who have not jdayeil from tlicir youtli. But any 
one may in a year or two leani to play tolerably, 
80 a.H to take gr(^t pleasure In tlie game ; and 
for all who have once entered noon it it possesses 
no orclbiary fasc'iuatioii. It has this a»l vantage over 
many other outdoor games, that it is suited for 


the toothed low'cr jaws or iiiaxilhe. Several species 
frequent troidcal and South Africa, and related 
genera occur in tropical Asia. Tlie inal'J of the 
largi'st form, Goliathus drnryi^ from the Hold 
Coast, iiieasures about four inches in length. In 
colour, as well as size, these goliaths and their 
relatives arc splendid insects. The family Cetouiidte 
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is familiarly repnisoiited in Kiiropc and iiiitain by 
the Ikuseeliafer {Cetonia aurata). 

GOllllilX* or GuLLNlcznANVA, a iiiiiiiiig town 
of llujigaiy, ill the county of Zips, 17 miles S\V. 
of Kperitts. It has ini|.iortaiit iron and copper 
iiiiues, and ironworks. Pop. 4.*{.'i3. 

GdlltlOW* a town of L*russia, in l^nnerania, is 
situated IT) miles NE. of Stettin. It was formerly 
a Hanse'towii ; it now has limekiliiH and a trade 
in timber. l\»p. 8430. 

Goloiliyilksi [ComephurHs or Cttllionymns 
httih(thusjti), a remarkaole lish, found only in j 
hake Jlaikal, the only known species of its genus, j 
which cfiines near the gobies, hut is the type of a j 
distinct family. It is about a foot hnig, is d(*.sti- 
tute of scal<‘s, and is very soft, its wlioh* substance 
abounding in oil, which is ohtaine<l from it by 
pressure. It may 1»c almost said to imdt into oil 
on the application of lire. it. is never eaten. 

Goloshes { Pr. //o/or/ic, ‘a patten, clog, «#r 
W()oden shoe;' r.-om the Low Lat. (‘ttfoptwtiay ‘a 
clog.’ and the (ir. hilnpinis)y india-rubber over- 
sbui's which were. inlr<»duccd into (Ireat llritain 
from America almiit t lie year JS47. At first clum- 
sily mndi*, and of infeiior (jiiiilily, they were, 
mainly by tin* e.\ertions <»f the Hayward Hubher 
f'omjiany in Ameii<‘a, so<in much improvtsl in 
<(Uality an<I appearance, and tlie demand for them 
incrcasf‘d rapidly. 'I’lie largest manufactory for 
the production td' vulcanis<*d rublier goloshi»s and 
other shoes in (Jn*aL Ihitain is that of the North 
Hritish Kubher Pompany at Kdinbiirgli, where 
more than 100 distinct kinds of hoots ami shoes 
are made, and the production amounts to several 
tliou.saiMl jiairs a day. 

'rin*. riiliher is ( i ) torn up into small pieces, 
washed, ami rolleil together in granulatcHl sheets; 
'(•2) it is then mixed, l»y the aid of hcaleil rollers, 
with the vulcanising inaterials, consisting of siil- 
]>hur, litharge, lampblack, pitch, rosin, and some- 
times other niat(M'ials ; (.3) the iinal stage in the pre 
jiaiation of t lie material is carried out after the shoes 
are made, and consists in subjecting them for nine 
hours to a temperature of betw(*eii 200' and 3(KP 
E. liuhher so treated is said to he vulcanised (sec 
iNOIA-lirimKn)' The so far ]in‘pared sheets of 
material are again rolled tint between the heat4*<l , 
rollers, till they are of (he. reiiuired thickness for ! 
the .slioe nppms. Hotli soles and uppers for each ! 
shoe are cut out separately with a knife. The | 
calico or utluM’ linings arc coatcil rouml the eilges 
with some strongly adhesive cement, probably dis- 
solved ruhlier, and then all the pieces are reaily to ho 
put together. The earlier part of tlie work is done 
oy moil, hut women actually make the shoes. A 
clever girl will make forty pairs a day ; a very 
■clever one fifty, 'fhat is to make a pair of shoes 
in ten or twelve minutes. 

The chief defect of goloshes is that they keep the 
stockings constantly damp, and the feet iinconi fort- 
aide, by preventing the escape or the absorption 
of the }>erspiration. V’arbms modilioalions the 
ordiiia.ry goloshes are made : tliu.s, there is a kind 
with warm felt lining ; another kind have, felt or 
cdoth ujipers and ankles, and arc often calleil snow- 
shoes. 

Gilinnry Fkancis, theologian, and leader of the 
jiarty who opposed most zealously the doctrines of 
Arininius (q.v.). Clomar, or (lomanis, was born at 
Bruges, 30th .January lo(5.3, stiulieAl at the univer- 
sities of Strashurg, tfeidelherg, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge, in the hist- mentioned of which he took his 
degree of B. I ). in 1584. In 1594 he was appointed 
professor of Oivinit.vat Leyden, and signalised him- 
self then and ever after by his vehement antipathy 
to the views of his colleague, Anuinius. At the 
synod of Dort in 1G18 he was mainly instrumental 


in securing the expulsion of the Arminians from 
the Iteformed Church. He died as professor at 
(Iroiiiiigeii, 1041. An eilition of his works was 
published at Amsterdam in 1645 and 166^1. 

Goillbrooir, called also Bkxi>kr Auhas, asea- 
]M»rt of Persia, in the jirovinee of Kirniaii, stands on 
the Slrait of Orniiiz, opposite the island of that 
iiaiiie. Beiiiler Abbas owc<l its name and imjiort- 
ance to Shah Abbj'is, who, assisleil by the English, 
drove the PortiigiKJso in 1()22 from Ormuz, ruined 
that seaport, and transferred its coniiiierce to Gom- 
broon. l''or a while the m^w Ujwn pros})ered ; but 
at ]»resent it is a wrtiLelied place of about 80(K) in- 
liabitant.s, mo>tly Arabs, who trade to the extent of 
.C4.'>0,(HM) per annum in ])ie(‘.e goods, sugar, tea, and 
pottery (iiiqiorts), and in carjiets, wool, tobacco, 
satlVon, opium, almonds, and madder (exports). 

liiOIIM^'ray one of the Canary Islands (cpv.). 

Goiiiorrali* Sodom and (b>MonHAii. 

GotiatK technical name for reproductive 
organs. See KKi’JioDi rnoX. 

Goiiaiivos* a seaport of llayli, on a h(‘aiitiful 
ha.y on I lie we-'^t coast, with an excellent harbour, 
GA miles XWV. of Port au Prince. It e\]M)rt.s 
cidlee, cut ton, logwood, and hides. Pop. (1897) 
JS,(H)0. 

Goiii'Olirt* Edmond and .)i'1a:s di:, a iiair of 
French novelists, born, the former at Nancy, May 
26, 1822, the Jailor at Paris, 17th Decemher 1S30. 
They were not imui of letters but artists primarily, 
anti ill 1849 tlii'y set out knapsack uii back to tra- 
verse F rancid for d rawings and w ater-coloui s. Their 
imtebook.s matle tlieiii writers tus well as arti.sis, and 
already in 1852 they bad (‘ommencetl that literary 
partneVshi)> which after tweiit.v years of obscure 
labours was to conquer the public anti stam)i its 
impression upon the modern novel iimre .strongly 
than juiy one liatl dtme since Bal/ac. Tlitdr earliest 
seritius works were a grtni]) of historical stiitlies 
uptui the .st'ctuitl half t)f the IStli century, intended 
to be an etlective resurrect it >11 of its habits of life, 
manners, and ct>.stunie. With all (heir elahtiratitm 
tif tlelails these were incIVeclive ami snperlicial irom 
their lack tif the t'aliii anti imparlial 1 1 is torical sense, 
to sav noihing t>l the absonee of nitne essential 
t|ualities still — breatltb tif view, ami that creative 
grasp t>i cliaraeter by s.Miipatlietie insight which 
is the rarc.st gilt tif ilie historian. The tilting of 
the ‘ Casttir ami i’tdlux tif ’ against the 

gigantic ligurcs of the l(e\olutitiu was almost too 
pitiful tt) be amusing. Tlie.se btitiks were Jlistuhu 
<lc la Soct'i fr FnturatfiC pemlunt la lU colatam ( 1854 ), 
La Sovatc Fran^ttm: ju ialaat /t; 7>//rc<o/Vr ( 1855), 
Part rails iatinajs da XV HP Siicfe (1856-58), 
Uistoirc dr Marie Antoinrttc (1858), Lrs Maitressrs 
dr Loais A’ I’. (1860), Ijt Fan tar aa XVI IT Siirlr 
(1862), ami L' Amour aa XVIIP Siivle (1875). 
Of nmeb nmre real >aluo is LV/#v//v// ( 187.3), L'Ari 
a a. XVI IF tSiidc (1874), ami the later books de- 
I votetl tt> Watteau ( 1876) ami Prutllitin (1877). 

But the iiiqiortant work tif the l3e Goncourt 
brothers coiiimeiieiHl when they assumetl the mivel 
as the immltl into which to ]it>ur the metal of their 
tirtdoiigetl ami exact observatitin. Their conception 
tif the ntivel was that it shouhl he an imaginative 
atteiiqit tti grasi) and summavi»j the results of 
this; anti the task they put before llieui.selves wjis 
to unite by means of a plot such as might have 
happened a multitude of observed facts, and to cast 
aroiintl these an atniospliere which sJitinltl illnniine 
them, 'riieir aim was tti paint iiianm*rs by taking 
the traits in which one man rcsciiildtis a class, rather 
tlian to grasp pei-stuial eJiaracter by the points 
wherein one man is distinguished from another, in 
the manner of Balzac or Getirgc Eliot. Hence they 
select as generic types only persons of moderate 
faculties, and lioroiu they are poorer than nature 
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whioli no! only t'lojitos cIji.n.m's ami «>riiiii: of llie yoiiiio ]>riest.s of .M)y.ssinia are educated 

liiit exfo|>!ioiial liiiuro also, Tlieir siih hero. is a coiisideraldc transit trade, 

niit to lif«‘ witlioiit siihduin;; it, and are wei^rlietl i . i- . . . i. 

.lowii l.v tli.it i.TOs,.l.,teiio>.s „f will nii.l morl.i.l ' koro, a traain};.i.ost in tlu; i^oiintry of 

MMisitin-n.-. (o Miir.'iinK wUi. li is llio os "T S'-" > W' V‘‘. 4 

K I......!. I IJ^t. A ( at nolle mission founded hero in 

IS.'i.'f was disj-ontinuod in ISoS owino to tlie )>ad 


diseast' of our 'I'lieir siilijeet is not st> inmdi 

the pa-^ion-^ as the nianiier> of the lUth eeiitnrx, 
anil tlieii >('n'ii' of the enormous inlluetiee of envir- 
omm nt and iiahit upon man neeessitnted so cIomo 
a >tuily of the arts of rontemporarv life that their 
wojK will he valm‘il hv futiin* historians as a store- 
liou*'i*of materials. 'I’lieir <lest*riplive part is always 
e‘spi‘iially proinineiil, and their st«irii‘s usually 
eomiiienee witlioiil explanation ami end without 
denouement. 

'I’iie novels in which tin* hint I ums carried <Mit llieir 
tlicorif>- ili'splay a mar\ellou> unity, despite their 
douidc oii^in. ’I'lie fir"!. //tnHim'.'t f/r Ldfrf^ 

jlSiJo; new eil. a> Cimrh^ Ih as followed 

hy Sn'ur Plii[iniit nt’ (lS*.ll ). !!• ntU' Sltutnn'in (IStM), 
fi' rutinn Lurrt'ft Kr { ISd.'i 1 , Mum'tti' Sttftminti ( 1S67 ). 
nid Muthtui*' f trrr/t/siit.\‘ (istjili. The last is lln*ir 
reatest novel, the sharp and 
painful analysis of which was , 

!•«) close a ndlex of them 
sf'lves. Indeed, the weaker t»f 
the two did no? survive tld-c 


climate and the h()stility of the slave-traders. It 
is now deserteil during' the o|*eat(»r part of the year, 
Init in Deeemher ami .lanuary mereliatits arrive 
and estahlish an important ivory market, wliieh 
was formerly also a cent re of the slave trade. To 
put this «h)wn I»aker cstahlisluMl a strong military 
station here in ISTI, and chan^tMl the name to 
ism.ailia ; hut. before the ahandonment hy K^^ypt 
of its ]>o.ssessions in (’i‘ntia] Afriea. (lordon remov(‘d 
the station to laido, 6 miles lower down the Nile. 


laOll'llolai ( Ital.h a lon^' narniw boat (avtuapiif^ 
ItO feel hy 4) used ehiefly on the canals of \'eni<‘e. 
The prow ami stern tu]»er to a jM»int, and enrve hi^h 
out of the water. In the eentre there- may or may 
not he a eurtained chamher for tlie oecupants. 





have hecii written with liis 
art’s ldoo«l. .\fter lle.Mleath 
of .lules, ‘Jutli .June IS70, 

Ktlmoiid (who liNed till l‘Jih 
duty ISOli) issued I.tt Fillr 
^Aisn tls7S), l.ii FoHstiti 
(1S''‘2), and (ln'rlr ilss.')». 

The It/rts ct io}is 

(ISliti) li/id already te\ealcd 
to the world their morlud 
hyper acuteness of sensation 
so fatal to nervous health 
itnd to that c(|iiilihrium of 
sanity whadi helon-ed to 
(foethe, \'icti»r IIii^o, ami 
Jill the nlyinj»ijins ; and L>i 
tl' tin Arti.^t>' i ISSl ) 
h.i 1 shown their pjitient love 
for hrir n -hrttr and its rellex 
inlluenee ii|ion the miml : hut 

tin- J.. ltrrs fJr nnuroHi't ( IMS.j ), and st ill more | The hoat is usually ]>ropelled hy on** man stand- 

th** .Itiiirum’ (h-H 0<nirntn't ( (i v<ds. 1S.S8 9‘2), have . in;^ at the stern, hy mejtns of a lai; 4 :<* sw*'e]i very 
•!is. los**d their conception of iiction and tliei 
method of work so fully, tliat the latt<*r may 


Venetian tJondola. 


leir ; deftly and nowerfully handled hy the ;j;oiidolier ; or 
he ' llierc may he another nmn at the how'. Immense 


;iccej)t»*d Jis lli<! formal ]M<»pa|L;amIa of a school sums were spent hy the wealthy on the luxurious 
which emhijutes nniny of the fon'inost novedists of , adornimmt of their gondolas, till in the Uitli eeii- 


France. S«*e a line slmly hy Paul I»our;,u.*t in liis ' Uiry sum jd nary laws were jiassed, the cons**(|ueiicc 
Aonnuuj' Ks-snl.s fir l\'yifrhf,lorfir ( INS.")) ; ami Ihdloc • of which was that the ordinary «,u)mUda came to he 

... , 11 ., . r . W 1 ...n,.-.. ' r *1 - 1 i. r I I I . . I. ■ ‘il. 1 I 1 I .1 


and Shi’dlock, K. ft ml J. fir (Ifnfrunrl (2 vols. 1892). 

Cloildar. capital of .\mliara in Ahyssiiihi, is 
situated on a h;is;iliir hill ’2'.i mih?s \. of Lake 
T/aria (see Ains^lM \ ], (lomlar was formerly the 
residence of tie* emperor, juid Jil one tiim* had 
about r)(),ht)() inlijihitaiits ; its ]»opulatioii iitimhers 
at present h.mdy 40<M), thou;^li then* jire still si>nie 
forty cliurehes. 'riu* hill is erow'iied hy the ruin 
of the old castle, built l>y Indian architects under 
Portii^'iiese fliredion ; hiirm^d hy Theodore in 1807, 
it is now h.*ft to tin* Imts ami hyjeFi,'i.s. "J'he 
.Mrdiamiuediin t«iw ri ( l^lamhed ), at the foot of tlie 
hill, toniifrily iioliceahle for its clean stn^ets ami 
pretty houses, has Immmi di'serted in conseijuemte of 
an edict eomiiiandin;; the hiiptisni of the inliahit- 
ants; hut tlie J’alasliJis jue ptu'iiiitted to keep their 
.lowisli jjuarter. Part of the town w’Jis burned hy 
the l.)el•vislu^s in 18S9. Tli**re are manufactures <if 
line le.jitlier and ;^old ami .-ilver tili;iree-w’ork, clinrch 
ve.s.s(*ls, and nnisieal iiist ruim'nts ; and the nrii'sts 
are masU'is i>f ]>enm;ins}iip, and prepare reli;^ioiis 
jjaintin;'s, reiidiiJ^-de.skH, ami j»rayin;'-.stool.s. jMo.st 


»f the plaine.st funereal black, with black elotli 
cushions and ’Jttin;^s in I ly ion’s pi i rase, 'just like 
a c<»lHri elapji’d in a canoe.' 


Goiifloiiiar. S.vit.MiKNro dk AciiflA, 

M, Maoris 1*K, Sjijinisli amh}i.s.sador in Kn;.,dand from 
lOL’l to 1021. il<f a**<^uired •'leat inlluence over 
Kin^ .fames I., and pln.'d him with all the arts of 
p<‘rsuasion to induce him to hrin^ the proiecteil 
Spanish match, the- marrisi.;;** of Prince (’luirleH 
w'ilh the Infanta, tji a successful termination. 


'I’he rulin;' motiie of his policy was, how’cver, the 
‘ neii 


warmlv <*heris]ied hope of neiiif^ able eventually to 

ii... i? 4., f 


convert the Fuj^lish nation to Koman (’atliolicis^ni. 
See S. K. I Janliiier, 1‘rim‘r Flutrlcs find the Spanish 
Mftrriffffr. ( 1809). 


liioilds* a Dravidiaii peojde, the most important 
of thiMioii- Aryan or ‘ ahorij^imil ’ hill-rac.es of the 


fViitral IVov'mcos ((j.v.) of jmlia. They urohahly 

jrioil in 


from the 


oiitereil the country at an early perioil 
north, ami ;'ave their name to (lomhviina, whicli 
coiiijirised thegreater part of the Central Provinces; 
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lint it was only from tlio KJtli contnry to the 
Mahratta invasion in 1741- 81 that lliey riile<l the 
central tahleland. To-day they miniher ahoiit a 
million ami a half, and, while tlie wihler triheselin^ 
to the forest, the rest havii imule some advances 
in civilisation. Most of the npjier classes are of 
mixed blood, and many of the race have emhraeetl 
Hinduism ; Imt, while tlu'.v carry ceremonial reliiie- 
ments to the extremest limit, they secretly retain 
many of their old superstitions, with which they 
have even inoculated their Aryan co-ivli^h mists in 
the territory. The plebeian (loiids are of purer 
Mood, and, as amon^ the other hilhtrihes, both 
sexes limit their necessary attire to a cloth wound 
about the waist, aithou;'i*i tin* younger peo]»le often 
eke this out with earring's, l»raceh‘ts, and ne<‘k- 
laces. Kaeh villa;;e worships the three or four 
deities it knows best, while admitting' the existence 
of an indefinite numher of otliers. ('hohoa and 
smallpox are worshipped everywhere, ami the 
<(onds jieople the forest, the rivers, and e,very rock 
with evil spirits. The name Condwaiia is still 
applied to the tract which they principally inhahit. 

CiOllfaloil (Ital. 7on/h/o//c), or ( loNFANON, an 
ensign or standard (see Klaij), in virtue of hearin;f 
which the chief-ina^dstrates in many of the Italian 
cities >vere known as ijuhfnlouif'n' (see h'l.oUKNrE) 

Goiiin:, a (.’hiiiese instrument of ]iercussion, 
made or a mixture of metals (7S to SO parts of 
copper, and to ‘20 i*arls nf tin), and shapf‘d into 
a basin like form, tlat and lai'i^i*, with a rim a 
few inclu‘S deep. The sound of the ji^oii^ is j>r<»- 
duccd by striking' it, »hile hun»^ by the rim, with 
a mallet, which puts the metal into an cxtra- 
^irdinary state of vibration, and produces a loud 
pimrini' sound. 

liiOll^Ora* liVlS DK (iONUOllA Y Auuote, 
Spanish lyric poet, was horn at Cord<iva, lltli 
July loOl.* After a course of study in law at the 
university of Salamanca, he setthsl down in his 
native city to <‘ultivate tin' poetic talents of which 
he had already shown conspicuous proofs as a 
student. About 1014 he entered the church, ami 
became a pn*hendary of the cathedral at (\u*dova, 
ami eventually chaplain to Tliilip III. He died in 
his native city, ‘J.'ld May iti‘27. (ionj^ora's earlier 
writin^^s -sjuincts on a j^reat variety of subjects, 
lyrical poems, odes, halltids, ami son; 4 s for the 
guitar are inspire«l with mucli true ]M)etic feeling. 
His later works, consisting for the most part of 
longer poems, sucli as Solitftofrs (or Solffari/ .IL/.v- 
Poltfvtno^ Vyrtunu if Thlfih(\ are <*xecuted in 
an entirely (litlerent ami m»vel style, characterised, 
especially in respect of diction, by some of tl 
same distinctive features as are found in Knphtiism 
in Kngland ami (Miiahrerism in Italy. This later 
style of (Jongora, which his followers and imitators 
<lesignate<l the slilo rntto, is florid, ])edantic, full of 
Latin inversions and mythological allusions, pomp' 
ous, and maiincrt'd, ami in many jdaces very 
iihseiire. His works were never piihlished during 
Ids lifetime. Tlie lirst edition was printed by 
Vienna in 1(1*27, goo<l hut incompl<?te ; another 
good one is that of llrnssels ( KmO). See Churtoirs 
(*2 vols. Loud. lS(j‘2). 

liiOllllltite,S« a genus of fossil rt'phalopodoiis 
molluHca, belonging to the same family as the 
Aiiiiuonites. The genus is oliaracterisei'l by the 
structure of the septa, wldoh are lohed, hut with- 
out lateral deiiticulatioiis, as in Ammonites; they 
consequently exhibit, in a section, a coiitinuons 
iiiiduhiting line. Some forms with slightly waved 
septa anproaeh very near to the Nautilus. The 
8i])honal portion is shorter than the shies, forming 
a sinus at the back, as in the Nautilus. The last 
chamber, the one tenanted l>y the animal, oeeu]»ies 
a whole whorl, and has besides a considerahlc 


lateral ex)»ansi()ii. Tin; shells are small, seldom 
exceeding 6 inches in (’.iameter. This genus is eon- 
fiiKMl to tlie Ihiheozoie strata : nearly two hundred 
Hiiecies have been descrlheil from the Devonian, 
(*arl»oniferous, and 'I'riassie systems. 

liiOIli<lia« eii old term in licheiiology for the 
gre«;ii cells (algal constituents) of the thalhis. See 
Lichens. 

Ooilioilietcr (Hr. ‘an angle;* rnctron^ 

‘a iiieasure’), an insininieiit used for measuring 
solid angles, and honc«‘ indi^pensahle to the crystal- 
lograplu!!'. Tlu’re an; two kinds in use, the co7i- 
tact ijonioiHcfcr ai ('araiigc'au (which .is sullicioiitly 
accurate for many purposes, hut cannot he used in 
the ease of very small crystals), and the rcjtcctivg 
(joiiioiiicJcr l»y Dr Wollaston. hi skilful liaiids 
this instrument can measnn* the jingles of crystals 
only the hundredth of jin iiicli ii. si/e. Several 
elalHirate iiioditiealions of this goniometer are now 
employed by crystjillogrjiphers. 

CiOllorrllca (Ur. ifoiins, * Jimgmiy or seed,' and 
/7/co, ‘I flow'), fi name originally iipplied almost 
itidisiTimiiiately to till discharges from the geiiitJil 
Massages in both sexes, Imt especially in the imile. 
in the course of usjig»» the term hsi.s been almost 
entirely rt'stricted to the designation of one ]>ar- 
tieuhir kind of «lischjirg«*, which, from its c<mnee- 
tion with <i contagions jioison, was originally cjilh'.., 
in .strict nosologicjil huiguage. (r. riruhnta. This 
form of the* iliscsise usually caused by the direct 
eommnnication of sound persons with those already 
afleeled ; and aci'ordiiigly goiiorrhe.a is one of the 
numerous pemilties attending jin indiserimirnilc 
aq^d imimre iiitereoiirse of the sexes (see Svrniijs). 
(lOiioiTiiea is a very acute Jind painful form of 
disease; it is lijihh*, also, to leaxe its (races in 
the more chronic form of gleet, w hich may last for 
a consiilerahle time*. Often, moreover, it leaves 
some of the pjirts jitlecteil jiermanently danniged, 
and strietnre, sterility, \e. nuiy n'snlt. The only 
eonstitutional etleet of jiny inqioitanee is a very 
intraetahle iiilhimniiition of joints, I'losely resmn- 
hling rheinmitie fever, which oecjisionally follows 
it. 'riie name gonorrheji wjis formed <ui the 
eiToiieous suppo.-ition tluil the di'^ehjirge eonsistw 
of tin* spermatie lluhl, wlu'reas, the. disease being 
Jill inthuiimation of the iniicous iiieiiihrjine of some 
pjirl of the generative organs, tin* dischargi*. is the 
mueo-]mriileiit or purulent diseharge from the 
diseo-sed surfaci*. lienee tin* iijime lUvnnvn'haijia 
lijis been ]H’oposeil for the ailment. 'I'lie discJise 
may rejich its height in a neriotl nf from one to 
thri'O weeks; it then iisiuilly subsides, and the 
x'arions symptoms abate in M*v<*rity. For gonor- 
rliejil oplitliJilmia, see FvE ( Diseases of). X’ietinis 
of gonorrhea and the allied disonlers should he 
warned against eniisiiltiiig any hut medical men of 
high stjindiiig and undoubted character. 

IffOllsalvO fli Conlova (the name by which 
(toii/alo Henijindez y Aguilar is usually known), 
a <*elehnit<**l Spanish w jii rior, was horn jit Mont ilia, 
iiejir Cordova, Kith March I irsk He servcil with 
great distinetion lirst in the war with the Moors 
of (Iruiiada, and aflerwjinls in the I*ortiigiiese 
eaiu)iaign. .\t the close of the liiuil contest 
xvith Cranada he concluded the negotiation with 
Hoahdil (Aim Abdallah), king of the .Moors, in 
such a masterly manner lluit the rulers of S]iain 
liostoxved 111)011 him ji pension and a hirgi* estate 
in the ooiu|uered territory. He was next sent to 
(he assisti^ee of Ferdinand II., king of Naples, 
against the Fri'iieh. In less than a year Coiisalvo, 
with his limited resources, had con<|uerc<l tin* greater 
])art of the kingdom of Naples, jiiid obtained the 
apiiellation of ‘ K1 (Iran t^ipitjui.' In conjunction 
with King P'ordinand he succeeilcd in completely ex- 
pelling the French from Italy ; and in August 1498 
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110 n'tnvnod to Spain, Iitavin;^ roocivtMl us rowunl 
for liis valuable MM-viees an estate in the Abruzzi, 
with the tith* of Duke of San Angelo. When the 
partition of the kin;:«loni of Naples was (lelenniiied 
tipoii by a. rouipaet entertnl into at (irana<la, 1 1th 
Novonib.T iratn, Consalvo a;j:ain set out for Italy 
with a l»o«ly of I.'IOO men, but fii-st took Zante 
atiil ('e]>balonia from the Turks, and restored 
tlemi t.» the Venetians. He then lamled in Sieily. 
Mr»‘n|)i»*d Naples and Calabria, ami demanded from 
the I'reiieh that, in eomplianee with the eompaet. 
they >!iotilil yield ui» Capitanata ami Ikisilieata. 
Thi- demaml heiiif; re]\*(‘led, a war broke out 
lMM>\e,‘n the two bellijxerent i>owers. whieh was 
wn;red with varied sueeess. After tlu' vietory of 
Ceriirmda, in April ir»().*k thmsalvo tof>k possession 
of Calabria, the Ahruz/i, Apulia, even the t‘ity of 
Naples itself, ami then laid sie^e to (Jaeta, hut 
was foreiMl to retreat before a su]»eri<»r for<*e of the 
enemy. On the 2t)th DeetMiiber of t lie same year, 
however, he fell ujion them unexpectedly near the 
I iariiudiano, ami obtained a complete victory. The 
French army was almn>st annihilated ; the fortress 
of <ia«da fell: ami the possession r»f Naples was 
secured to the Spaniards. Kinir Ferdinaml of 
Spain he^lowejl the duehy of Sesa upon the am- 
ijueror. and a]>i»oinl-ed him vieerny of Na]des, with 
unlimilcd authority. His m>od fortune, however, 
imule hiie loany powerful enemies : ami he Avns re- 
called to Spniii and to nenrh.rt. He lived on his 
estal<‘-' in. tiramula till Ids death, i?d Deeeniher lolo. 

CiOiittiiarofT, Ivan .\T.i:\ANiiuoviTrii r isin- 

tM ), llii'-*'iau noveli'.t, was hntn a merchant’s son 
at Simbij''k, and for many years was in a ^mveni- 
meiit nUiee.Mi .St Pefei’shiir;.'. .1 f 'tnmnou 

tran-'lated in ]s04; Tin' (thlmintrs i'- his masterpii'ce. 

Gou/aua* n inineely family whieh ;;ave a 
line of dukes to Mantua and Mont fen at. The 
sway of race o\er Mantua I'xtended o\er a 

period of ilijco « *‘nfuiies, an<l many of it" members 
were ma;.iii(iceut promoters and efiIii\ators of 
art", "ciein-e, ami literature, 'flie < o»ii/a;xas oimlii- 
all> iiioriojioli-ed all tin* eliief pilots of eommami, 
both civil and military ; in 1 1*12 lh(*y weie invested 
wllij llie title and juiisdiet i»iii of hereditary mar 
«jiij"e.s, and in l.*i:}d with that of dnk(?s or soverei;.fns 
of the "»ate. After their ele\ at ion to dm al »li;ridty 
they re the faithful champi«ins of the imperial 
iiitt-re-i-. in their ]ioliey with ollwr stales. 'I’he 
llon-e of t ion /a;; a. and that of the, Viseonii Dukes 
of .Milan nvci»‘ perjtetually at war (sec* M ANTi A). 
The lii.-i iwiui-ale Wft" ;.;ra.nted to (iiovamd Franee^eo 

111 140;;. I’lit* tenth and last Duke ot Mantua, 

^^'rdillalldo < 'arlo, w ho Inul eoiinteria.nee«| the I'remdi 
in liie War of the Suere-sion, was depriv<*d by tbe 
Fan]»*T«»r .lo-ejdi I. of Id." states, and jda».*ed umb*r 
the han of the eiiijdie. He died in exih- in 17t)S, 
leaving no -A hraneh of the family ruled 

(iiia-'talla till 174(J. 

fjiOIlzauia* iJ'Uif, known as St Ar.ov.sit'.s wfis 
born in tin* easth* of Ca>lielifme. muir lireseia, 
9th Man-h lofiS. anil was eiliieated at Florence, 
Mantua, and liome. Kenoum-ino ld.s nianjuisate 
of (.asiiLdione in favour of his hiotlier, he eiiteroil 
the So< iei> of .Jesus in I.7s.'). At Itonie during a 
visitation of the plajxiie he him.self u]» with 

wonderful self-dt^voiion to the care of the sick ; 
and. stricken hy the malady, died ‘Jlst .June ir>9l. 
He was beatified in 1921, and canonised in I7‘2fi. Sec 
tlie Ltf*' fff Sf. Aloijiilit.s edited by E. H. 

Thompson { ISfiT ) ; the ft.'Jian fdfe hy ( 'epari f trails. 
hyCioldie, IS91); and Aiihrey de Vein’s 

Goo<l« .Toffx Ma.son, physician and writer, was 
horn May *2.), 17fi4, at F.ppino in Esse.x, where liis 
father was an fndepemlent mini.ster. He W'tis 
apprcnticeil to a surj'eon -apothecary at Cr*)sport, 
next, continued ld.« medical studies in liondon, and 


immenci*d practieo as a surj^eon in Sudhury in 
I7S4. Money ditliculties ilrove him to liondoii in 
1793, where lie comhinod meilieine witii the most 
! Ill Iscell.T neons literary activity. In 1S20 he took 
' his M. D. <le<i:rop at .Marisolial Cidle^e, Aberdeen, 
and died damiary 2, IS27. Good's writings em- 
■ brace poems, translations of .Job, ilie Song of 
; Songs, and Lucretius, essays on prisons, medical 
; teidiiiidogy, ami the history of medicine. IJecolla- 

• horated with J)r Dlinthiis Gregory and Newton 
J n<»sworlh in tlie Vuutaloqia or EnnicloftmJkt^ com- 

prisfHff a (Icnrnif Ih'rfitmnry of Arls^ SciroveSt und 
(knertd J.ifrntfurc^ in twelve volumes, which W’as 
completed in 1S13. liis amhitious jioeiii. The liooh 
; of y,ai arc, \Yas piihlislied in 1820. 

GooduH, FuKDiiKunv, an English artist, the 
son of Etlwiird (hioilall ( l79/>-IS7b), an engraver, 

I who early tmcouragetl his son's artistic talents, was 
born in London, Septembi'r 17, 1822. He was only 
.seventeen years of age when lie exhibited Ids timt 
. picture at the Loyal Academy, ‘ Freiudi Seddiers 
‘ playing < ’ards in a Caharet.* ‘ 'I’he .|{ctiirn from a 
I ('hrisieniiig,' which receiveil a juize of £.70 from 
: the Uritish liistiliition, ‘Tired Sohlier’ (1842), 

, ‘Village Festival’ (1S47), ‘Hunt the Slipper’ 
(1849), ‘liaising the Maypole’ ( IS.71 ), and ‘tTan- 
i nier at tlie Traitor.^’ (late' (jNdtj) are amongst 
, the best of his early iiieliires. A visit to Vmiice 
I and Egyjd. in lsr>7 .79 led him to turn his attention 
to Italian ami orimitnl siihjeids. sm h as ‘Iteciting 
'J’a.s.so' (lSo9), ‘ Song of the Nuhian Slave’ (ISGI), 

‘ lii"iiig of the Nile’ (Ks0,7), ‘.Mater Doloro.sa’ 
(1808), ‘ Sheep- wa."hiiig near the IVramids of 

: (ii/eh ' (1870), ‘ Daiighlers of Lahan ’ (IS7S), 

, * Leturn from Mecca' (ISSI ), ‘ Flight into Egypt ^ 
(188.7), ami numerous others. Goodall was cleetcd 
, a Loyal Acmlcmiieian in I8(»3. 

<iioo«l*(*ondllC*t Pay is an addition to ordinary 
j>.ny, granted to ]uivates, lance corporals, and neting 
noiiihardiors of the Hritisli aniiv. To earn one 
penny a ilay tlie sohlier must linve served two 
years without his name liaving appean>d in the 
regimental ilefaulters' Isadv, in which siudous 
erinies are n*eord(*d. For a second jieimy six yoara’ 
se’viee is re«|uisite, and the sohlier must have lield 
the fii>t penny for two years without an I'litry in 
the regimental defaulters’ hook -called a ‘t(*rm of 
good Conduct.’ A third ]ieniiy can similarly be 
earned afti*r twedve y(*ars’ service, a fourth after 
’ eighteen, ami others after pmdods of live years. 

* I'aieli pi'uny carries with it a badge or (Mievron 
(<|.v.) to be worn on the left sleeve. A special 
rule enuldes a man who has smved without an 
entry for 14 years eont iniioiisly to obtain his foni'th 
and siiecoeiiing badges and good-eoiidiiet [lay tw’o 
years sooner than la; otherwise w'ouhl <lo. ’ Our 

1 badge and tb * j»ay att.'ielied to it is forfeited for 
i every entry in the regimental defaulters’ hook, 
•but may be regained by a ‘half term of goofl 
! eomlnet’ (one year) for each liadge lost. A soldier 
I wJio de.scrts, or is sentenec-d by court-martial to 
! penal servitude or to be diselwirged, or by a civil 
: court to iiiiprisoiniiciit exceeding six iiioiitlis, for- 
feits, as a result of the sentence, all Ids hmlges and 
! giMiil comhict ])ay ; ami a court martial may .s|ws- 
cially .sentence him to this forfeit iirt* for any oil’eTiee. 

I S**rgeants ami full coi|KU'als or homhardiers xvlicii 
i reduced to the ranks are allotted (he good-condurt 
nay and badges, less one, w liieb tlieir service would 
I liave entitled tliein to if tliey bad not lieen pro- 
: nioted, tliougli none is granted to lliem wdiile 
' non f'om missioned ollieer.s. Sergeants of ilistin- 
I giiislied or meritorious service, however, are granted 
i aniiuitie.s, not over £‘20 eaeli, reeeivablo dining 
' active .service, and also on retirement, together 
; with a silver medal inscribed ‘for rneritorions 
! .service,’ or ‘ for distiiigiiiHlicd conduct in the 
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fieM,’ — III tlie navy very similar rules govern the 
issue of good -conduct pav, but its amount is limited 
to threepence a day, and petty olliireis may hold it. 

In the United States the pay of jirivate soldiers 
increases from $13 to $1S ])er month according to 
length of service ; and the pay of ollicers in active 
service, from (diaplain to colonel, increases by 10 
per cent, for every live years’ service till the com- 
pletion .of twenty yearn’ service. 

CiiOOdctlillC!Csr, an order of corollifloral di- 
cotyledons, clnscdy allied to Campanulaccfe and 
Lobeliacea?. The 200 sjs'cies, the great part herbs, 
are mostly natives of the Austral ian and South 
African regions. nmla is a pretty yellow- 

llowered shrub of Austialia. Hcrvvohi IWrndu is a 
slirub from the [dth of which the Malays make a 
kiml of rice-])a])er. The young leaves are eaten as 
a salad. 

CiiOOd Friday* Iho name apiilied by nomaii 
Catholic and .Anglican Church to the Friday before 
Easter, sacred as oonimemoratiiig the erucifixion 
^»f our Lord ; fiarcshritr^ Ihdy FiFlav, or Friday in 
Holy Week, was ils general ajipellation. This ilay 
was kept as a dav of mourning, of rigid fast, and 
of s}»e(*ial prayer from a vi‘ry (^arly perioil. It was 
one of the two pasclial days ceh-hraled by the 
Clirislian <‘hinvh, and in nuMiiorv <if the crncitixi<m 
was calh^l by tin* tireeks l\tsr)nt Sh( nvuslutoH ^ or 
the ‘ Fa.scli of tin* Cross.’ In tin* Calholie (.’liiireli 
the s<!rvico of t his day is very peculiar ; instead 
of tin* ordinary mass, it eonsists of what is called 
the Mass of tin* I’le saiietili<*<l, tlie sa<*red host not 
being consecrated on (J<i<id Friday, but reserveil 
from the preet'diiig <lay. Formerly all the faithful 
partook in sil(*n<*e of the eindiarisl, but at prest*nt 
eommuiiion is forlji^lden on (h)od Friday, ex<*ept * 
in llic case of the e«*h*brant and of si<*k iiersons. : 
The priests and atteinlaids are vested in black ; I 
the altar remains strijjjied of its ornaments, as on 
Holy 'I’hursday ; a wooden clapper is substituted 
for the bell at tin? elevation of tlie host; the jniest 
recites a .series of pray<n*s for all e]as.s(*s, orders, and | 
ranks in the clmreli, ainl <‘ven for heretics, pag/in.s, | 
and dews, though the. ministers’ gemitlexion is 
omittetl before tin's last petition, in detestation of | 
the. feigne<l olieisancc M'itli which the .lews mockeil 
Clirist. Hut the most striking part of the eerc- 
iiionial <jf (Jo<m 1 Fri«lay is tlie so calh'd ‘ad<»ralion 
of the eross,’ or, as it was called in tin* Old F.nglish 
popular vocabulary, ‘cree]iing to the cross.’ The 
tdack covering is removed from a large erncilix 
which is placed liefore the altar, and the entire con- 
gregation, eoinnienciiig with the cedehrant priest 
and his iiiinist<*rs, approa<‘li, and u])on their Knees 
reverently kiss the ligiiro (»f our ciueilied Lonl. In 
the eyes of Frotostanls this ceremony ajipears to 
]>artal\e more strongly of the idolatrous character 
than any other in the Ivonian Catholic, ritual; Imt 
Catholics earnestly repudiate all such construction 
of the ceremony (see Idoi..\T1?V, ImA(;k-\vok.shii»\ 
The very striking olliee of 7V//eA/vr (‘darkness*) is 
held upon (Jood Friday, as well jus on the jirecediiig 
two days : it eonsists of the matins ami lamls of 
the following ilay, jiiid has this pt'enlhirity, tluit by 
the close all the lights in the church liave been 
gradually exliiiguishetl exeejit one, wliieh hu* a 
time(jisa symbol of our Lonls de;itb and burial) 
is bidden at the Kpisth^ corner of tlie altar. 

In the Anglican Church also Good Friday is cele- 
hrat(*il with special sohunnity : pnipcr ]isalms are 
appointed, ami one of the three. sp<*cial collects is 
a prayer for ‘jill .Tews, Turks, heretics, and infidels.’ 
In some ritualistic ehiirche.s the ttn/iroftrria, or 
* roproiichcs,’ adopted from the liom.an service, arc 
sung ; and Hacli s Passion music is freciiicntly 
heard. In Knglaiul and Ir(*hind Good Fridav is 
by law a ilics and all busincs.s is suspeinied ; 


but this is not the casf 3 in Scotland or the Uniteil 
States. In Scotland tie* day until recently met m itii 
no peculiar .altenthm* except from mem tiers of tlie 
Emscopjil ami Homan f^itliolic. coiiinninions ; but 
of late years there have been services in some Pres- 
byterian cliurclies in the larger towns. Sec also 
CUOSS-IU NS, and (^UAMl*-llIN(iS. 

Good Hope. See CArii of Good Hove. 
Goodrich* Samlki. (Hoswold, an American 
auMior, best known by bis pen-narne, Peter 
P.VHLEV, was born in Kidg(*tield, (Vmnccticut, 19tli 
August 170.3, ami edited in Hoston an annual called 
Thr Tohrn from 1S2S to 1K42, to wliicli he contrib- 
uted poems, tales, and essays, and in which the 
lK‘st of H.awthorne's ‘ ’J’wieo-tohl Tales’ fii*st ap- 
peared. He published some two hundred volumes, 
mostly for tlie young, and ilealing with history, 
geography, travels, and mitural hisiory. Many of 
his books were re])riiitc<l, .and biH^ame popular in 
(ireat Hritain. He died Otb May ISOO. See Ida 
Iln-olledioHs of a Lifetime (2 voJs. New York, 
18.“)7). 

Goodnir* .Joii\, an.atomist, was born in 1S14, 
at yVnstrnther in Fife, stmlied arts at St Andrew.s 
Criivei-sity, and was next apprenticed to a dentist 
in Edinburgh, alteuding tlie meilical classes there 
the wliile. In 1S3P he piililished striking essay 
on the teeth, and next ye.'ir became keeper of 
the Museum of the Hoyal College of Surgeons in 
Edinburgh, where he lectured on the diseases of 
bone and cartilage (lK<t2-4.3). He also investi- 
gated tin* minute struetiire of the healthy tissues, 
ami M'Ms one of the lirst ohsi‘rvpi-s who strongly 
insisted on the importance, throughout the animal 
textures, of tlie cell as a ceiilre of nutrition. 
His im])or<ant memoirs on Secreting Structures. 
.and on the Human Piac(*tit.a, and many of his 
]>{ipers in comparative uiiatoiny and ii.atural liis- 
ioiy, are still of value. Of tlie.se a volume was 
issiie<l in )84r>. In IH44 (ioodsir was appointed 
assistant to Dr Monro, professor of Anatomy in 
the niiivei-sity of Etlinlmrgli, and two year.s later 
Is'eame his successor. Here he maintained a wiile 
reputation as an anatomieal teacher. Til-health 
overtook him iie.ar the close of his life, and lie died 
(»th March lst)7. See the J/emoir by Professor 
Turner ( ISUS). 

€«0<»d TeinplarK* a temticrance society founded 
in the I'nileil Stales in IS.V2 and introdueed into 
England in IS(>S. Their ovgjinisation is largely 
modelled on that of the Fri'emasoiis, totjil abstin- 
ence ]>rincij>les being furtliored by means of lodges, 
pass words, gri]>s, ami insignia. See 'rKMPKIlANCK. 

fiiOOCl-l^'ill* 'Nheii usc*d as a legjil term, luis two 
meanings, wliieh Iwivo been eonvenionlly distin- 
guished as porson.al and local good will. Porson.al 
go«nl-will is that int»*rc.st which is sold along witli 
;i jirofes.’-.ion, and is lnni.‘*ferablo from one person 
to another by the recommendation of the seller, 
.and his agreement not to compete with the buyer, 
as wlicn a tloetor or a dentist sells his practice. 
Local gooil will is the salcjilde interest wliicb 
.at(ache.s to a particular business at a particnl.ir 
place, or, as Lord Eldon dtdined it, ‘the chanc 
that the old customers will resort to the t>ld place,’ 
without the further advantage of pcrsoiuil stiimla- 
tions with the .seller, as in the sale of such a inisi- 
iioss as ‘The H.ailway Hotel,’ ‘The Market Sh<»p.’ 
AVheii an old business is transferred the possession 
of the promises .and the old stock (wliieh is neces- 
sary to tlie acijnircment of the gooil-will) is usually 
regulated by special .agreement, and what goes as 
goml-will is the right to carry on thiMdd hnsinejBs, 
to represent that it is the ohl Imsinesa that is 
carrioil on, to use the tnulo mime ami the trade- 
mark, .and to benclit by the oovonanls made by the 
pi*evious owner for the proteetion of liis business. 
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111 a strict view there i> no such tliiiiji; as a trans- 
feraiilo ju^ooil-will ot so personal a business as a 
ineilieal. h*; 4 al, or other protesMoiial praetiee. In 
the sah? ot these there onj^lit thereh>re always to 
be a stipulation that tin* seller shall not eoiiii>ete 
with the hu\er by praetisin;; in the sajue locality, 
or that 111 * shall retire tnun praetiee; ainl that the 
seller shall iiitroiliiee ainl reeonmieinl the buyer to bis 
eonueetioii as his i[ualitietl sueeesM)r. At liist such 
a eo\enaul was sou;;ht to be st'i aside as invaliil. 
oil the ^oouud that it tende<l t<» restrain the natural 
liberty of trade ; hut the courts have now lirnily 
e''tabjished that, if a «letiuite radius of moderate 
h‘fiv:th is lived upon, it does not sensibly restrain 
tr.ide, inasiuueh as the person eovt'iiantinix ean ; 4 o 
bi*\ond tlnwe liiuits, and iradt* as mueh as be 
nleases. If the party breaks his <*oveiia!it he is 
li.ibh* to an a tion for dama«j:es. See (‘Iiarles K. 
Allan, 77//’ Aoie n/utinrj fn fioon-ni/f ( ISSP). 

Good will Sllllds« famous sandbanks stretidi 
in.u about 10 miles in a NK. and SNV. ilireetion at 
an avera.ure •li'.ranee of .lA miles from the east coast 
of Iveiit. Lar;re level patches <»f sand ar<* left dry 
when the tide recede.'*, and allord a firm foothold, 
so that cricket has often heen play<‘d upon them. 
When covend the >ands are shift in^, and maybe 
moved by the prevailing tide to such an extent as 
to eousideraiily |•hau;;:e the form of tin* shoal. "I’he 
;;cneral outline, however, ha.'N been fairly constant, 
altlioUL;h the siirxey nf ISSo by StalV <*oniiiiander 
Ti/;ird, li. N., has demonstrated a tendency to more 
important motion than usual. The shoal is diviih*d 
into two principal parts, called the North tJo<Mlwiii 
ami tin* South (ioodwiii lespei-tively, hetweeii 
which is tin? deep iiih.‘l named 'rrinity Hay, where 
three sti'aniNhips have he(‘ii pea<*cfu!ly anchored at 
one time. In 1S41 it was proposed hy W. Hush, 
t.’. K.,aMd J, I). Paine, architect, to huild a har- 
bour of iefu;/eon the (ioodnifi Sands )»\' enelo>in;; 
Trinity Hay with a solid wall of ma'^onry, havin;; 
a larLfc iron li;,^hllioii'-e at tin* entrance. 'I'lie 
North (ioodwin is of irre;4-ular sendeiicnlar shape, 
with the, curved houmlary on its north(*rn or outer 
edee. Tin* North Sami Head li;,dit ve>>*el i' moon‘d 
a little, to the (*astwaril of its non hem extrenn*, 
evhiliits a white llash li;;ht, ami is about 7 miles 
distant from Kams^ate. So far back as ITlIo a 
Ii;zlitsliip, sliowiii.i' tbree li;'bts, was moored to the 
nortli east of this slmal. Tin* South tbiodwiii is in 
shape somewhat like a crah's elaw witli its lower 
part fully ext iidod. The South Sami Head light- 
ship lies oil’ its .soutli-w’estem extremity, ami 
e.xhiiiils a double Hash white li;(ht. On the 
we'^lern side rides the (bill Stream li^'litship, 
displa\in;( a white revolvin;' li^dit. A fourth Ii;.;ht- 
ship, known as tin* Kast (iooilwin, lies I A mile 
to tlie I'a-i ward of tlie sands, and exliiliits a <(reen 
revolviiij: li^rht. Passin;;^ '*hips not infrer|iieiitly 
foul these li^'litsliips. notwii h.^tamlin;,; tlie penalty 
of I’oO and (r,\}>enses to w liieh they become liable. 
(In .‘lOtli Nov<*ni]>er IsTS no fewer tlian thrr*e un- 
known shins in succession ran into the Kast. (iood- 
wln li<:l»tsiiip. All four of the li^dits are visible 
10 miles in clear weallier. Kach ves.sel is painted 
re<l, has her name in bold letters on Ixith sbles, 
and is otherw'i.se di.stineuisbed by tin* disposition 
of her mast or masts. In foe^ry weather a fo;; 
siren is .soiimled on the South Sand Heiul lightship, 
and are beaten on hoard the other three. 

Should a ship be observed standiri;^ into dan^^er, 
warnin;' I'lins are lired wiLiiout delay. 'I’lie Good- 
win Sands are also markf'd by nine buoys moored 
ill well-define*d positions around them, and distiii- 
t^nishahle from one another hy their viiri<ius colours 
and shapes. One, the ma th east (biodwin buoy, 
is a (!ourtetiay’s self-actin;' whistle hnoy. This 
admirable systenn of li^hlships ami huoyH lias 
robbed the (.lOodwiiiM of niuch of their danger. 


These sands have always been dangerous (o 
vessels jiassing through the Straits of Dover. On 
the other hand, they st*rve as a breakwater to 
form a si*(*ure aneboruge in the Downs ((|.v.) when 
easterly or south easterly winds are blowing. The 
Downs, though safe under these circumstances, 
j become dangerous wben tin* W'ind blows strongly 
oll’-sliore, at wliieli tinn? ships are apt to drag their 
anchors, and to straml ii|>on the pcriidioiis (b)od- 
; wins. As a rule, wrecks an* soon swallowcil uj> 

! hy the greedy sarnls. One ship, the (h/ff <'nstU\ of 

I KHK) tons luirden, entirely disappeared in an hour. 

; In May 1S41, however, tlie ship KlfisuH remained 
' ashore on the North (loodwin for nint*teen eoii- 

seeutivc tiiles. and was got oil* only slightly 

ilaniagcd. The timbers of anotbor wreck were 
exposed to view at intervals for forty years. 
Many celebrated wrei^ks liavi* tak(ui jda«*e here, 

^ the most teriible having been the loss of an entire 
' lleet of thirteen men of-war, duritig the ‘great 
storm’ on the night of the ‘ilith of November 170.*!, 
on the Sands and in*iglibonring slinre. In two of 
these, Ibe J/o/y anil the **very soul 

perished. .\dmira) Hi'anmont with l*2l)0 oHieers 
and men were lost. M.iny j»oor wretches got on 
to tin* (ioodwins when lln* tide was out, ami were 
seen from the shon*. Mr T. Powell, the then 
■ mayor of Deal, si'ized tin* eustom-honsc boats, ami 
i paid live shillings for i*very man saved. (her 
two hnndri'd were rescued who would certainly 
have been overwhelmi*d hy tin* vising tide. In 
‘ Deceiiilier Iso.") here foundered the Aurorn, a 
‘ transport, when no fewer tlian ihreu hniidred 
petsoiis perished; in Deeemher ISM tin* British 
fjurttt, an Gstend jiaeket. was lost with all hands; 
and in danuary isr)7 the mail-steamer I'iofit was 
destroN ed. 

; 'J’liese dangerous sands an* said to hav«» once 
' l»cen a low fertile island ealb‘d Lonu'a {/n/rra 
insHln of tin* Homans g )H*longing to Karl Godwin, 
where he liv(*d and kept his Meets; hut in 1014, 
and again in lOMO, it was overw helmed hy a sudden 
inundation of tin* s(.*a, whi(*h also did gn*at damage 
in other parts of Kurope. The tale, is that at the 
period of the ( 'om|uest hy W illiam of Normandy 
these i*states were taken from Karl Godwin's son, 
ami iK'stowed upon the ahhev of St Augustine at 
( ’anterhiiry. d ie* abbot, having diverted tie* funds 
with wdiicii it should have been niaititained to the 
hiiildiiig of Tenteril(*n stee]»li*, mIIowimI the sea- 
wall to fall into a dila]udaled condition ; and so, 
ill the year lOMO, tlie waves rushed in, and over- 
whelmed the wliole. Tenterih*!!, it should he 
noted, is an inland place near the south-west fron- 
tier of Kent, 15 miles NNK. of Hasting.s. Thus 
‘Tenlerden steeph*. was tlie cansi* of the Gooilwin 
Sands;’ .so, at least, .says one of the manv legends 
connected witn these remarkable shoals. Hut 
geology indicates a date long anterior to the 
catastrophe of the h*gend. 

Jtilliciilly is experieiieed in limliiig linn anehor- 
age lor the. lightships; and all ellorts to estab- 
lish a liglit house have* been hithi'i'to nnsiiecessful. 
Ill IHIO a beacon, having a refuge-gallery at- its 
siinimit capahh* of containing forty people, was 
erecteil by (aptaiii Hullock, H.N., wliicb stood 
for some years, and another in 1847 on piles of 
iron screwed into the sand, on Dr l*ott's method, 

' blit this was waslied away two months afterwards. 
As soon as a ve.ssel is known to have been driven 
upon the sands, signal rockets are thrown up and 
j giiiis lin'd irom the* lightships, w'heii one or more 
I of tin* four lifelioats from Kainsgate, D<*al, Waliiier, 
or Kiiig.sdow II immediately launch to the rescue, 
followed usually l»y ‘hovelh*rs” boats. These 
‘ hovidlers,’ as the pilots ami hoaiineii of the 
(.jiirpie ports are calliMl, show', in Hoasoiis of 
tempest ami danger, an intrepidity which is worthy 
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of all i»raise. G attic, Memorials of the (xood- 

?/vw ( 1889). 

iiOOdwoody ilioRcatof the Duke of Kichiiiond, 
3|j miles NE. of (MiielicHtcr. An I Stli -century 
luuldin;^: hy Gliainbcrs ami Wyatt, it hits a notable 
collection of j)ortraits; ami its park is famous for 
its cedars ami otluir tre<.*s, wliicdi in 17r)4 included 
‘thirty ditl’crent kinds of oaks and 4(K) ditrerent 
American trees ami shrubs* ( ISishop Pocoek’s 
Trarcls ihrumjh Eufflaml^ Camden Society, 1889). 
Here is the piotures(|ue r} 0 ‘c<‘.ourse, where thci 
famous Goodwood meetin;' is ludd at the end of 
•July, at the (dose of the I.ondon s(»ason. It was 
estiiblishcd in 1802; but its importance (siime 
1820 ) was due to I^ord Goor^(^ Ilentinck's exer- 
tions. 

(vOOdyt^an ChaklIvS, an Amcuican inveritoi, 
was born 29tdi l.)ec(.*mbcr J8(K), at New Haven, (Con- 
necticut. He fail(Ml its an iron-manufacturer in 1830, 
hut in 1834 turned his attention to india rubbei, 
the maiiufactuied ]»voduets of whiidi luid hitlun'to 
pi()ved f:i.iliin;s U‘(MUse of their liability to soften in 
tin* heiil- of siimmcM*. Amid pov«*rty and ridicule, 
sonu'time.s in prison for (hdit, he patiently pursuc<i 
the e\[M'i iments wliieli, nf(»T he had obtained a 
tre.sh idea from l'.i'^ a.'>isl;inl Hayward's um* of 
sulphur, ended, in ISM, in the, is.sue <»f his patent 
for vulcanised ruliber (se<* 1 N lU A-uruiiKi: ). This 
])roe(*ss he afterwaj'ds perfeetejl, discoverin;^ m'w 
us(‘s to whi(di his product could Ixj applitvl, until 
it rcvpiired sixty patcuits to secure his irneiitions. 
He recMM'sed medals at komlon (18.11) and l*aris 
t iS.lo), as well as (he cross of the liC^^ion of Honour ; 
although k(']d in continual liti^^ation and (‘on- 
s(*(pient poverty by shameless infrin^mnnuits of 
his ri<^h(s, ini yet lived ‘ to see his mat(*rial applied 
to nearly live humlnsl uses, and to <;iv<* employ- 
ment, in En;;lami, France, Gminany, and tin* 
I'nited States, to ()0,0(M) persons’ ( Parton ). He 
died at New York, .Inly 1, 18(10, See Pierce, 
Trials of an Jnrrnfor (New York, ISGG); and 
I’arton, Fatuous Atnerirans ttf lleeenl Titnrs 
(Hoston, ISG7). 

Hakn.MIY, ]»oet, was born about 1540 
at Alvin^ham, in Lincolnshin*, studied both at 
Ghrist's GolIe;;e, ( *anibrid; 4 (‘, and at New Golh‘^e, 
Oxhu'd, then travellcMl on the (’ontimmt, joiiiiiii^ <»n 
his return the hoiistdudd of his relative Sir William 
Gecil, and Is'cnmiii^one of the^tmthMuen piuisioiiers 
of Queen Eli/abeth. He died in the month of 
February 1594. He was a friend of Gcor‘;e 'ruiber- 
ville, and resemlded, without e(]uallin;j:, him in 
the manner of his translations and the met n‘s 
of his poems. His best works an* a scries <»f ei;^lit 
eclogues and his Cn\tido (.'otajuern/^ which it is 
m»t unlikely that Spenser jnay have e(»i 

lection of his EclojL^ues, Epitaphs, and Sonnets 
was published by Edward Arber in 1871. 

liiOOl<\ .a town and river p(»rt in the West 
Kidin;r of Yorkshire, is situated at the junction 
4 the Ouse with the Don, 22 miles SSE. of 
York. The town has since 1829 ;^odwn nipidly, 
and now ranks amon^^st the chief ]»orts «»f the 
kingdom. It possesses extensive docks, which arc 
annually entered and cleared by some 4G(K) vessels 
of more than l,t0(),0(M) tons burden. The annual 
value of the imports amounts to about 4f millions 
sterlin*;, and that of the exports to more than 4.V 
niillion.s. Amon;^^st the imports are shoddy for 
manufacturing purp(»ses, oik logwood, tiiiil>er, 
eliampa^ne, farm-produce, and groceries, ('oal, 
cloth, and inachincry are amongst the chief ex- 
jiorts. There are inln- foundries, alum, supar, and 
corda^je nianufac.t(»rics, ship and boat building; 
yards, and establishments for sail-making and 
agricultural inachine-niMking. Pop. (1851) 4722; 
(1881) 10,418; (1901) 1G,57G. 


Goorktias« or GojtKHA.^*, since 1769 the domi- 
nant race in Nepal, claiming descent from Hindu 
iinmigrants, but now almost eveiy where coiiiiningled 
with the origin.al Mongijlian stock. They fought 
tiere(dy and brilliantly in the war of 1814--15. Im- 
mediately afterwards three or four battalions wens 
raised for the servme of the British power in India. 
The Goorkhas, who an* a .short, thick-set race, are 
brave and faithful oldiers, fought in the Afghan 
and Sikh wars, and lent valuable aid to the British 
in the suppression of the Mutiny ; and some ten 
regiments of Goorkhas recruited from Nepal and 
the bonh'rs, now form a most valuable element in 
our native Indian army. Those from the western 
districts anMuuch more distinctively a fighting race 
than those from the eastern parts. 

CaOOSSIIltlor [Mrn/ns inrnjanser). a web-footed 
bird in the duck family (Anatida*), in (he .same 
genii.s as the Mergansers, of which it is the largest 
I British rei»rcsentative. The adult male, which 
j mi‘asures 2G inches in length, has the head .and 
I upper ]»art of the neck of a rich shining green, the 
j feath«‘rs of tin* oowii and back of the head eloii- 
I g.'itcd, the back bljick .md gniy. the wings black 
I and white, the breast and belly of a delic.ate 
I reddish-hutr eohair. The bill, legs, ami feet are 
nr.*ing(‘-red. The fem.ah*, which is rather smaller, 

! has the he.ad reddish-brown, with .'i less decided 
tuft than the male, a.nd much grayer plum:i;j 
The edges of the bill art* saw-likt? above and below, 
being covered with numerous sharp t<Kdh-like pro- 
jections diiveted backwards. The goosander is a 
h.'itive of the Arelic irgiiuis, extending int(> the 
temperate parts (4 ?‘!uroj»c, .Asia, and America. 



Goosuuder {Men/rs mcrijaiisi’r). 


In the southern ]».arts of Britain it is stMui only 
in wiiit(*r, and then only in severe. w(*ather, the 
feimdes and young migrating southwards more 
freijiiently than the old males, and not unfrcqnentiv 
appearing ill small flocks in the south of S<‘otl;ind 
and north of England. In some of the estuaries 
.and fresh->\at(*r lakes in the northern parts «)f Seot- 
land it six'uds the whole year. It nsually nests 
under a ledge of rock, in the hollow trunk of a 
tree, or under tln^ .shelter (»f the twisted roots, and 
lays, .about the end of April, eight to thirteen 
creamy-white eggs. It feeds almost entirely on 
living fish, wliiidi its serrated hill and its iiower of 
diving admirahlv adapt it for catching. The Gesh 
of the goosander is extremely rank and roar.se. 

CiOOSC (An.srr)f a genus of weh footed hirdft 
heloiming to the duck family (Aiiatida*). The hill 
is rather high at the base and not longer than the 
head ; the upper part of the h(*ak i.s sligditly honked, 
and the kamellji*, eliaractt?ristie of all the duck tribe, 
arc short, tooth-like, and altogether adapted to 
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the lunl other herha^^ on whieh the 
^^‘ese ehiftly teed. 'I’lio f(*el are sliort and eoiii- 
idetelv Av«*ldn‘«l ; tlie liiiul-toe is present ; and tiu* 
lej^s are plaeed eofuparatively far forwanl, so that 
the niovenuMits an land are Ie>s awkwanl than 
those of iMo<l <lneks. (ieese swim little, and never 
tli\e. When nlioratin^^ or im other lon^ lli'^lits, 
they ii'*nally My in a d<»nhlt» line, eonver^in*; to 
form a more or less perfeet \vedo(», led hy a sinj^le 
ojimler. 'riie o^nus is rt‘presente»l hy over a dt>zen 
sjMi-ies neeiinin^ throu;;;hout the ]»ahearotie and 
neajclie re;:ions. (>nly one soeeies is eerlainly 
known to nest in Britain- tin* (Jray Lajj^ioose 
(.1. f/’/yi'/'M/s) -from whieh our eommon dmnestie 
ODOM* is believed to he deseended. This sj>oeies 
n>st'd to Breed alaiinlantly in the fen distriels 
of Kiijuland, But has Beeonie v<'rv rare sin<*e tie* 
draina.i^e of these ]»arts. It still Breeds, 1hmio‘h 
not eommonly, in the nortliorn eounties of St'ot- 
land and in the lleBriih's, and larire lloeks are 
'•een in winter in some of the oentral eounties 
of Ireland. The nest is plaee»l anionj^ heatht*r or 
on a ledj^f' of roek, and is nnole of reeds, moss, or 
ora>se*i. 'riie eoo^. U'^ually live to >ix in nnmBer. 
are •-nrrounded By down plneked By the female 
from her own )iiea*.f. 'Pile len:L;lh of the adult 
male ahont IIo inehes ; of the femah\ 30 inehes ; 
the idnmaL'e is ^oa\ i^h-Biown on the u]»])er )>;irts, 
Blni'*}i-;:rav on the win;^' ei»verts. dull while with 
Bk'O'k mar)\ ilia's on the under ]»ar(s; the feet, lei^s, 
ami lull are Mosli eoloured. atid the nail at the tip 
of the liill is white. This last ehara<teri'»tie is 
shared By a smaller species, the Whit<* fronted or 
T-aUp^hin;.: < ioos»* (.1. atid By it tlie^e 

twd may Be readily di^l ifi;,;,ii'«hed fr<»m the other 
two eomiimn s]iecies whieli have th** nail Blaek, 
The white-fronted ooose arrives in Brilaiti evioy 
winter in laro** Mocks a> soon as sevi'ie weather 
sets in <tii the t’oniifient. 'Phe niah* m<*;u'‘nres 
27 iiiehe-^ ; the prcvajtiii;^ colour is hrown. The 
Bean (Joo'-e /.f. and the I'ink-footed 

(iooso l' , hnn'hj/rht/iu'ns) are* <*lo'*ely-allied species, 



Bean (ioose {Ann^f .sfyrtiim ). 


comnion in many parts of llie country from antninn 
till lalo in sjuirio. 'Pin: hean ^oose is said to 
exliihit a fondness for new ly sow /i heans, amonx 
which it causes eon-ideraBle havi>e. its pliimac;c 

darker than that of the preee*<lin^ spf»4*ies ; its 
le-nctB is :U inches, ft is readily domesti<'ate<l. TIu? 
.'mailer jiink fooled <^o4»se has the le^'s and feet of 
a pink colour; the hill pink alwive, hlaek at the 
base and edge.s ; the nail, as in the hean goose, 
black. 

A groat rarity in Britain is tlie white North 
Aineriean Snow (Bwise ( C/trn htutn'hnrr.m), which 
is found all over North America, hut lireeil.n in the 


far north. The (Canada (loose {Hvrtnrhi cmm- 
tfc/isi.s\ found all over North Atnerica (where it 
is the <*ommon('st wild goose h ij^ partially domesti- 
cated in Kurope, where it breeds freely. Among 
tlu» soa-geese the genus Bi'riiichi, r<M»resonted hy 
our Barnaele (B)ose (q.v.) nn»l Brent (Buise (<j.v.), 
must especially Be noted. In otlier geiu'ra tliere 
are nian,v interesting forms wliicli can only Be 
mciiliomMl. 'Phe Egy]»tiaTi or Nile (loose {A/oporhen 
i (> wBicIi is often seen tigiired on Kg>’j»tian 

• nioiiniiK'nts, was the * fox-goo.se ’ or ‘ chenaloj»ex ’ 

I of the (Ireeks, .so railed iMu haps on account of the 

Burrows in which it l>n*eds or the fox-like ccdoiir of 
i part of its jdumage. Jt is fieri iiently ke]q. in oon- 

• tinement, and tinds its nearest relative in the 
Oriiioeo (loo.se {Afopnrhrn jnluitn) of northeast 
S«Miih \mciii*a. NiiB'ihle also is the African 
S]uir-winged (loose* ( IMeel ro]d<’rus ), in whieh the 

I eorner of the wing hears a strong smir. Very 
niiium*, with sharply-clawi'd and only slightly 
. wehm*d toes is the Seiiii-palniaf (* ( loose ( .///.sr/v///r/.s‘ 
snm'pithnaftts) of Australia, whieh in habit and 
anatomy snggo‘*ts a crane. .\lso Australian and 
I very ]»eciili:ir is the sluggish and heavy, thick- 
hilled ( *ape Barren ( loose* ( ( 'rn'ttpsis honv httUnmlitv), 
ra|uelly hee-omirm se'arcc (.se*e* ( 'kkkoI’SIs). Finally 
this last fe>rm le\'uls us t«» the yet more remotej 
. (‘iie‘mi«u-ni'*, whieh BuimTly iidiaBite*d Ni*w’ /e‘}i- 
laml. Bill having wholly leist the* jmwer of Miglit 
naturally he*cnme* e\liiu*l. 

’ Altlmiigh Ihe* common goose* has Been long 
doim**-! icar»'d, and was pndiaidy among the ve'iy 
lii'-f of elomcsiicate'il Birds, tlie* varieties eiei not 
diMBr wide*ly from each oilier. Fnulrn B'ccxr are^ 
remarkahlf* fur th'dr peife*ct whil«*ncss, I’tndfHtso 
fitrsr for their large size*. .\.s a domestie*ate*il 
hini the* gof»^i* is e>f great vaBie, Bolli for the* laBh* 
ami (HI nmnuit of its ejiiills ami line* .seift fe*a!her.s. 
The* cjiiilB Mi]»plie*<l all Fnrope with ]»e‘ns hefeiro 
-tee*l peui' we*re* illve'iiteMl, aiiel have lieil ce*a‘^e*el to 
he* in great ih'iiiaml. (le*e*semust luive free* ace*ess 
le) wale*r, and wheui this is the e*ase* they are easily 
' r«*are*<l ami remhue'el preiMtalde. Two hreioels nre» 
I soiiie*tiiin.*s prodm*ed in fi seaseui, ten e»r cle*\'en in a 
j hroesl, ami the* young ge*e‘se are* ivaely feir the tables 
! three memlhs afle*r the*y liave left the shrdl. 'Phey 
' live*, if pe*rmiticel, te) a great age*. ^VillnghBy 
' ree-eu'iU an inslaiice of one that re.*a<*hee| the age of 
eighty ye*ars, and was killeil at last for its iiiis- 
e*hit?ve)n>nc>s. (Ire'at tleM’ks e»f ge*ese* are ke]d in 
' .>^ome* place s in Knglanel, ]»articnlarly in Bineoln- 
.'•hire*, ami re*gnlaily phicke*el Pive* lime*s a ytyir for 
f»*atlie*r.s ami epiills. (le*esc* inle*nele*el for tlie tahlc 
: are commeuily shut up feir a fe*w wi?eks, aiiel 
' falte*iie*il Befeue* Bering kilh*el. (lieat TiuiiiBers eire 
; importi*el freiiii Heilhimi anel (leiinany fen* the 
I lauielon marke't, ami fattene*el in Knglanel in 
I e*stahlishm(*nl^ enlirel,v ele*vole*e| to this piiroeise*. 
j Michae*lmas is the: great geieise.: se*ase»n. (loose-tunns 
' are an e.ste*enie'el elelie*ae*y. Tlie: gizzarels, hoael.s, 

I ami le*gs of g(*ese* are: al.'O .sedd in sets, ntieler the 
j name: eif te» he: nse.*el for pi(‘S. 'Phe livers of 

gee:sei have: leuig he*e*n ill rc'eiue.st among e*]»icures 
both aneie*nt ami meielern. 'J no pnfr flf\/oie ffras eif 
I Strashurg is nnule* frenn livers in a stale* eif rimrhiel 
I enlargement, eairsesl hy ke*eping the* geese in an 
I apartment of very liigh te‘mi»e*ratiire. See B.\iiNA(.!LE 
I (leieisK, ( KI.'KOl'.sis, DfCIv. SWAN. 

I liloos<*lM*r ry ( ^Vo.v.v///e</vVe ), a Kill) genus of 
, Bihe*s ( se*c ( If i.'KAN'r ), <list inguishe*el liy a thorny 
j stem, a more* or le*.ss hell-shajieel e-alyx anel Mowers 
4)11 1 .*Mh)we‘r(*d stalk.s. The* ('omnion ge>o.se*herry 
f/AVyov fh'ossnf(iria) is a native of many parts of 
Knreipe am! the north of Asia, growing wihl in 
rocky situations ami in thickets, jiartieularly in 
nie)uiitaine>ns elistrie'ls ; hut it is a eleuihtfnl native 
of Bi’itain, although now to he seem in heelges ami 
thicke*tK almost everywhert:. There are three main 
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variotics, fonnerly ropfardeil a« distinct Rpccies : ( 1 ) 
Ji. Gross It Ifirifty now nicrwly var. pnhescois^ in wliicli 
tlio Iiairs are ‘'landnlar and cover the l»errioa ; 

(2) var. nr(f rrispri, in wliicli the hairs are non- 
jL?1.'indnlar, and fall oil* the herrics before ripeiiiii" ; 

(3) var. rrcNualnni, in which hairs arc found only 
on tlie leaf-niar;^inR. The varieties produced hv 
cultivation are very mimnrons, chiefly in En^latul, 
where, an<l particularly in Lancashire, the *^rcatc*st 
attention has been paid to the cultivation of this 
valuable fruit shrub. In the south of Europe it is 
little known. Tt does not a]u*car to have lieen 
known to the ancients. Its criitivalion cannot be 
certainly referreil to an earlier date than the 17th 
century, and was only in its infancy at the niid«lle 
of the ISth, when the larffi'st ^(ooseiierries produced 
in Lancashire scarcely weighed more tlnan h oz., 
whereas prize ;'ooseberrics now sometimes reach 2 
oz. Many well-known diversities of form, eoloiii, 
arnl llav<»ur, as well as of size, mark the diflcrent 
varieties. For the ]U’oductioii of new varieties 
the ^^ooseberry is propcaj^ated by scial ; otherwise, 
generally by cuttln^xs, which jL^row \ery freely. 
Any ;^ood garden soil '-nits the »j^ooseberry. It is ! 
ratiier the better for a little slia«le, but snivel's from | 
much. The bushes are trained in v.-nions ways, 
but it is necess.'iry to jiriine so that they may not 
he «‘hoked ii]) with shoots ; yet care on^jht to he 
taken to have an ahumlant supply of youn;^ Avood, 
which ju-oduees the lar;jrest herrics. Summer 
ratln'i* than winter [uunin*^ is 7H)w hir;.?cly recom- 
imunh'd. Il(‘.si<h*s its well-known wholesomeness 
and plcasanl ness, and its use for makiii'j; an 
o.veellent preserve and jelly, llie riiie fruit is used ' 
for makinj 5 wine and vine;^Mr. .An elVervesc(»nt • 
goo'^eberry wine*, which mijilit well claim attention I 
tinder its own mime, is oft<*n fraudulently sold as I 
champaj.*ne. 'Vhe use. of unrijie "oosi'herries for | 
tarts increases tin' value of this fruit -shruh. The 1 
j^ooseherry season is prolonged hy tiaiiiin;^ plants ' 
on north walls, and hy coverin^j: the hushes with \ 
iiiattine when the fruit is m*arly ripe. Unripe | 
goosehorrii’s may l»e kept in jars or hot ties, which 
are elosidy .sealc«l tvliile heated to expid air, and 
jdaeod in a cord cellar, to he used for tarts in 
Avi liter. 

A'^arious lierivalioris have heeii j^ivtui of tlie name 
ffooseherry, hut most prohably the tirst syllalde is 
a corruption of (jrosrlllt\ the Ereiieh name of the 
fruit, from which also comes tlie Scotch [P'orsi or 
ijrozort. Attempts to iiilrodiice the European 
pioseherry into North America have invarialdy 
faileil, owiii;; to the appearance, sooner or later, 
f)f mildew amon;jf tlie plants. .Vnion'j the other 
8})ecies or variidies most Avorthy of notice are //. 
O.rf/frnwfhoit/rs, extendiii«jj across the ujipor North 
American continent from the .Atlantic to the 
l*acific, and now lai«;cly ;:towii for market in the 
middle .stall's ; A*, dinn'ivntnm ami A. irn’tfUfiiii, 
both of north-AA'est America— all iijiTcealde, thoiieh 


For the roroman«lel Coosehony, see CahamROLA. 
- The (loo-SKiiiCRUA' Bv • is the liar Acst lbig(q.v.). 

filooseberry raferpillnr, a name applied to 
the larvje of two very diluneiit in.scct.s, botli injuri- 
ous to ;i;ooReherry and currant Inishes. (1) The 
Ma;;jue Moth {Ahnt.ros f/rossnhmntn), appearing 
about niidsnmnier, has usually a black lieao, yellow 




The Afagpic .Moth (Ahrnxfta rjrnstxulariatn) i 
a, cati'ipillar ; h, chrysial 

body, and white Avings spotted Avith black. From 
eggs laiil on the leaves of the ahove-mentioned 
hu.shcs catcipillars hatch in Scpt<*mhcr, feed for a 
brief space, and then hide themselves till Alay or 
.liine ot the next year. The caterpillar is a ‘ looper,’ 
draw ing itself np into a lu'ciiiiar curve Aviirn alarmed, 
an«l has a black heail, creamy body Avitli .‘<omo stripes 
of rcdilisli-orange along tlie side and elscAvliere, and 
with a row of black sjaits along tlie middle line of 
the back. After a ]>eriod of voracity, it s]iins a 
transparent cocoon and j>asses into a chrysalis, 
‘yelloAv at lirst, but afterwards sliining black, Avilli 
orange-coloured rings.’ (’are of tbe bushes, syring- 
ing with variou.s Avas)u*s, ami gathering tbe torpiil 
caterpillars are the usual mean.s of prevention and 
remedy. (2) More destructive than the ahoA’e is 
t he larva of the ( Joosoheny Sawtiy ( rihesii)^ 
which plays havoc Avith tlie leaves of our hushes. 
The female .saw 

lly ii|.|M>.ars ulMmt .-Wl 

Aju'ii and Iua’s i | > ') A T,'" /i 

[kt Viiurs OI. li.e ( ' 

leaves. 1 he k ^ \ 

grill »s hatch in a N. ^ 

Avcok or less, and . 'j f r ^ 

eat small r«)iind \!\C ' 

holes lirst in the V'/./ 

leaf on Avhieh / ' \i i /(y 

th<*y are horn, 

* cii all ov<*r lh( \ 

hush. Thea.lnlt , // 

lly is a yellowish / ./ 

insect with trails- \ ^ 

parent wings, ! j \ 

and measure! 


small and mor<? or less acid: Ji. f/nrr/h, found in 
niountaiii-nieadoAvs from New York to A'irginia, 
Avith blue or purplish berries of exejuisite llavour ; 
Ii. urivufart\ a Siberian sjiecies, with sweet, well- 
llavonred yellowish or purplish smooth berries ; all 
of Avhieli, and ]»rohahly others, seem to deserve 
more attention tha.n they have yet receivetl from 
iiort icultiirlsts. ■ 'Phe Snowy iloAvereil (’loo.seheiTy 
(J\. tu'rcmu)^ a native of America, is remarkable for 
its beautiful white ]>eiidnloiis Mowers. Its berries 
in size and colour resemble black currants, and 
make delicious tarts. U. .spreiosmn, from the 
same region, is very oriiameiital. — li. s(i.r(rft7(\ of 
Siiioria, ami other sjiecies, foriniiig the Hiih-geinis 
Botry car Jill III, have a character intermediate lie- 
tweeii eiirraiits and goosehorries, being prickly 
sbrnlis, with their berries in racemes.— The so cnlled 
Cajie or Feruvian Gooseberry is a Physalis (q.v. ). 


about a third of OoosuhcTry^tiwRyiNimalusrlhrsii): 
an inch in length. a, adult Ily ; h, imtnral size ; c, larva 
j 'Plie larva is l»upn. 

I bl II i sli-greeii, 

with black bead, feet, tail, and spots, with twenty 
feet, and a length of about three-fourths of an 
incli Avheii full groAvn. At maturity they drop 
from the bushes, and bury tbcm.'^clvos in the 
ground to undergo their inelamorplioses. The 
grubs of late summer broods remain as such, 
but Avithin cocoons, throngbout a\ inter, linisbing 
t licir met amor jihoscs as the goo-sebervy bushes 
are. becoming leafy in spring. Miss Ornicrod 
rccommomls removing the .surface soil in early 
spring from under the biislios, treatment Avith lime, 
jneking olV attacked leaves, drenching the bnsli 
with Avarm w'ater not hot enough to hurt the leaves, 
dusting Avith Hour of sulphur, &c. Dusting with 
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helli'boro powdtM- is tt) those who may 

eat tho luMiifs Iroin wliieli the ]Mhs(m has not been 
reiiiove»l. In ieL;ju«l to bolli these pnietieally iiii- 

i )ortant inseets. eoiisult Miss Oniienurs Miuutal of 
I It, \i rf <{ [l.onii. ISSI). 

liOOSO-tisIl* a eotninoii name in Ameriea for 
the An.uler li>li (see An<;li:u). The Anieriean 
(ioose li>li [ Li/ftfii ns ttnn ricitHns) is one of the best 
known of the live speeies of Lo]>liins, ;rnms tc» a 
len; 4 tli of -4 t<» o feet, ami weioh?^ from 1.3 to 170 lb. 

It is «laik hrown above ami Oirty white beh>\v, is 
hiileon.N in ai)[>eaiaiiee tbi'in;; also kno\Mi as ‘ witle 
ami * devil ti>h ■ k ami has a most v(»raeitms 
appetite, preying imlill'erently on all kinds of tish, 
and eatiiiiT oeeasionally fowls, sneh as oulls and 
(ineks. It i*. inaelieally useless for any purpose. 

(■oosefoot. See CHK\t)lM»hir.M. | 

Goosegrass. See (’i.i:AVKn<. I 

Go|>lirr« a name in use in some parts of • 
Aimuiea for various kitids of oiound squirrel (sec* 1 
ClIIfMrNK), for the lhairie Do;^- (cj.v.k for the j 
rcuiclied Ibil (q-v.), and even for the land tortoise 
of the southern stales. ‘ 

Goplli^r WOiUl. The probable identity of the 
^oplier wood of Scriidure with the rypr<‘ss (<|.v.) 
IS allirmed on aee<iunt of the qualities of the wood, 
ami on aeeount of the a;;rcM*ment of the radic'al ; 
ccmsonants of the names. 

Go|lllillgeil« a tow 11 of Wiirtembur'r, ‘2(i milc*s 
by rail KSE. (»f Stutt;^ail, has a Kith - eeiitury 
rustle, a mineral spring (alkaline earlHinie aeid 
and carries on manufactures of woctlleu cloth, 
paper, t<iys, iVc. l*op. (lUoOi 10,;isi. 

Goiiiira. See India, p. loji. 

Gorakhpur, capital of a di-trict in the Norlli- 
w'est riovijn*e>» of India, on the llapii, 4.‘5t) milc'i 
NW. of Calcutta, with an active trade* in ^ruiii 
and timlx r. l*op. (l(H)l) I»;k0.3n. The? Hal, well- 
watered di'.trict of (Jorakhpur has an aic*a of 4.3!)S 
^ m., thr<*e-tift hs of which i-^ cultivated, and 

fiMiiih under foie-t. Pop. f JUtJl ) 2,!t,3.3,o40, nine- ! 
tenth.s Hindus. I 

Goramy, or thitljx'vii (n.^f,hnninhns oljhr), I 

.a tisli of the? family Anaba-ida* or babyrinthi- i 
branehida-, a native of tin; Ka>tern Archipela;;o, 
hi;j^hly esteconed for tin* table, and introduc‘c*d • 
on tint account into India, Mauritiu*', ('axenne. 
ami the French \Ve-.i India Islands. Its form is 
ch.*ep in ju'cqcortion to its len;^th, the* head small, 
a?id terniinatin;:' in a ra.thc*r sharp short snout, 
tin? mouth ‘iinall, the tail roundc*d, the df»rs;il and j 
.anal tirn having numerous rather short s|>ines, ; 
the lir-t ray of tin* ventral lins c?xtc*ndin;' into ;i ' 
vc*ry loijo lilament : it attains the si/c* of a lar;^f! 
turbot. It is sometimes kept in laroe jars by the? 
Dutch r»*sidiTits in dava, and fed on water-plants. 

It was introdu(*ed into Mauritius about the middle 
of the Isih '■c*ntury, and soon spn*ad from the; tanks 
in which it w;is at fust kept into the streams, 
multiplying' abniidnntly. 'I’he ;'oramy is interest- i 
in;r also on otlnT aeeonnis. It is one of tin* nest- j 
hnildin<; lislies, ind at tin* hrcii.*din;' .season forms ! 
its nest by ejitan;'liii;/ tin? .•'tcun.s and leavc*s of | 
aquatic ;'ni<sc*s. Potli the male and female wateh I 
the nerst for a mouth or more witli ean*ful vi;'ilaiic<», j 
and violently drive away »*vc?rv othc*r fish whieli I 
apprciaehf?s, till tin? spawn is hatehi*d, afterw’ards 
airordiii;,' a .similar parental protc;etion to the 
ycniii;' fry. 

Gorclhin Knot, 'flu* tradition.al cui^'in of 

this hiiiioiis knot was as follc>ws. The Phry^i.'ins, 
sec*kiii;' a kiri'', were informed hy the oraeh? at 
Delphi that they were to ehoosc^ the first pernon 
i/liey met rirlin;' on an ox-cart towards the tem| ' . 
of ZcMis. That pc?rson wasdordius, a ]M)or pruisant, I 


xvho accordinj'ly was c*lected killed. He afterxvards 
dedicated his car and yoke to Zeus, in the acropolis 
of Gordium (ii city mimed aft<*r himself), and tied 
the knot of the yoke in so skilful .-t manner that an 
oracle declare*! w luievcr should uulo*xso it xvould be 
ruler of all Asia. Wlu*n Alcxainlcr the Great 
<*amc t*» (lordium, he cut the knot in two with his 
sw*»r*l aiul applied the prophecy to himself. 

Gordiulllis, the name of three Homan om- 
iM*rors, father, s*>n, ami j'raml.s*)?!. -'fhe lirst, 
SIaiu’I'.s Antomi's (JoitDiANrs, was tlesecmled hy 
the father's >iile from the famous family of the 
dra<*chi. After hein^ aslile, in which eapa**ity he 
**elehratetl gladiatorial s]»orts with gr(*at ma^nili- 
eenee, lie twice lille*l the oiliee of consul. On the 
>nclu.‘<ion *)f his .second term of *dlie** he was 
app*)inte*l pro<-i)nMil of Africa. H** was a man of 
mo<lest ami •'*‘iitle manners, ^^rcJit liberality, ;iiul 
r<‘rmi‘d liti*rary taste. Tin* tyranny .'iml injustice of 
tin* Kmp»*ror .Nlaximiiius at K'n^xth e\**il**d a rebel 
lion in Afri<*;i. the autIiors*>f which preclaim***! (Jor- 
diaiiiis empi*r*»r, ;iIlhou; 4 :h In* w;is then {*J.*1S) in his 
**i^hti**tli y«*ar. At tin* sami* tiiin* his s*ui was con 
i*)im**l witli him in tin* **\**r**is*? *>f im|»<*rial author- 
ity. Tin* yonnerr ( J*u«Iianus, ln»w**ver, was *le- 
tVat***l anil slain in hatth* hy ( ':ipi*llianus, viceroy 
of Mauritania, Ix'fnri* Partha^'**, wher*.*u]n)n his 
hither ]»ut an *m*l to his own l•\ist^*n^‘l*. haviii^^ h<*i*u 
«*!ii]»eror for litth* mori* ih.'in a month. Maiu’I S 
Antomi’s t iiiK'DiAN t s, » 4 r;imlson of tin* pn*eeiliiic:, 
was rai>e*l to tin* ilijLiiiity (d’ t'a’sar ahm;,' with 
l*uj*i**iius ainl Halbinus, who wci<? als*» *•leet<**l 
**mp<*ror*^ ill opposit ion ti» Ma\iminiis ; ami. in the 
s;iiiie y**ar (‘J.TS), afti'i* tin* thr**** Iji**! naiin**! had all 
falh*n hy tin* jian*ls of th<*ir own s*>lilii*rs, (lor- 
ilianus was i*li*vati‘*l hy tin* Pijctoiiaii haiuls to the 
rank <»f Au;;nstus. .Assist***! hy his father-in law, 
Misitheiis, a man *listiu^uisln.*d f*>r his wiMlom, 
virtu**, arnl eoura^'**, whom he iiunh* prr*f****t of the 
Pr;etoriaiis. donlianus mar**li***l in *2 4‘2 into Asia, 
a;;ainst the P**rsiaus, who uii*h*r Shahpfir (Sapor) 
h.ad taken poss*‘ssion of .M(.*sopotamia ami had 
ailvanee*! into Syria. Antioch, which was ihri*at- 
em*<l hy them, was relieved hy ( iordianii.s ; tlio 
Pi*rsians xvi*r<; *lriv#*n hack h*.*yon*l tin* Kuphrat**s; 
ainl (iordiaiius was just, ahfuit to march into their 
ismntry wh<*n Misithens *lie*l, Philip tin? Arahiaii, 
who su**ce*.**li*il Misiihi*us, stirre*! up the s*)l*li**rv t«> 
assa.^simit** tin* **mp**i’or (’244). 

Gordius. S***: Haik kki.. 

Gordon, Tiiic Famm.v ok. This oreat Scottish 
historical lions*? takes its ori;'in and mum* from the 
laiuls of (ronloii in I>(*i wicksliin*. The first traces 
of it. are foiiinl in llie h**^iiiiiiii;' of tin? Hith ci'iitury, 
when (huiloiis witm*ss<**l charters hy the Earls of 
Diinhar ami Abirch, and ;;:raiited lands ainl pa.s- 
lura;^es to the uonks of K**lso. In l.'10.3 Sir Ailatii 
of (ionlon iielii umler Kin;' Eilwanl I. of Eii^laiul 
the olli***? of j«)int -justiciar of Eolhiui, iiiiil sat at 
\V*?siiiiiiister as luie *)f the r«*pr*?s**iit;il iv**s of Scot- 
lainl. Me was amoii;' tin? last to j*>iu the ]>aiiiier 
*>f Hriin?, wh*> rewarded Ids a.dher**uc<? hy a ^rraiit 
of the northern loniship of St rathho^i**. 'tin* ^raiit 
faileil of ell'e**! at the tiiiu* ; ljut it was r*.?ii«*w'c*l hy 
Kin;,' D;ivi*l II. in I;k37, ami hy Kin;,' Kohert II. in 
1370. Fuller this hist renewal Sir .lohn of Gonlon, 
tin* ;'re;it-;'rainl.soii of Sir Aflam, eiitere*! into 
poss*...,.sion, and so traiisferreil tin? chief seat of the 
family from tin? Merse and Ti;vi*)t*hile to tin? hanks 
of the De*i, tin? Deveroii, arnl the Sjiey. The ilireiit 
male line eame to an end in his son Sir Aihiiii, 
who fell at Homildoii in 1402, leaviii;' an only 
dau;'iiter to inherit his lands, hut traiisiiiittin;' his 
iiaiin* tlirou;'h tw’o ilh*;'itimat(? hrotln*rs .lolin of 
(hirilon **f Sc.urdar;', and Thomas of (Jorilon of 
Kuthven — to a wdib? circle of tin? ;'*?iitry of M.ar, 
Huc.han, ami Strath ho;'ie, who, callin;' tliemselveH 
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‘Gordons,’ style<l tlio descondantH of their niece 
‘ Scton- Gordons.’ 

Dijkks of (tOKDon. — Eli/ahf;th of Gordon, the 
heiress «jf Sir Adam, married l»efore 14()S 
Alexander of Seton (son of Sir William of Setoii), 
who hefore 1437 was created liord of (lordoii. 
I’lieir son Alexainler, who took the name of 
<«ordon, was inadt? Earl of Hnntly in 1441), and 
Lord <»f Ikwlomich a few years afterwanls. lie 
ae<|uired hy marria^^e the haronies of Cliiny, 
Ahoyne, and (ileiiiiiuiek in Aherdeenshire ; and 
had j^rants from the crown of the lordship of 
Hadenoch and other lands in Inverness-shire and 
Moray. He died in 1470, and was siieei*ede<l hy 
his second son who had niarrie<l Anna- 

hella, tlauf^hter of Kin;' dames I., and who 
added to his territori«*s the lands of Sehivas in 
Aherdeenshire, and Iloym*, Enzie, ami Nether- 
dale ill IhintVshire. ll^^ was chancellor of Scot- 
land from MOS to 1501, atid, dyiii;' scion after- 
wards, was succ(*eded hy his son Alexander, the 
third earl, who ae«|nired Strat haven (or Strath- 
douii)in llanfVshire, and the Hrae of Lochalier in 
Inverness-shire. He command(;d tlie left win;' of 
the Scottish army at Elodden. Dyin^' in l.VJ-l, he 
was succeed < m 1 liy his ;;‘randson Ge<»r;'<», tin? fourth 
earl, who acijuircil the earldom of Moray, ludd the 
oHiees of lieutenant of the north and chancMdlor of 
the realm, and was rc‘|)utcd the wisest, wealthiest, 
and most nowerfiil subject in Scotland. The crown, 
eouiisidlco to clip his n in;;s h'st In* should attempt, 
like tlie TJou;'lases in the |)r<*\ious M;'e, to overawe 
the tin one, slri]i]ied him of the earldom of Moray, 
and, i nshin;!' into rev<dt, In* fell (or<lie<l of ap<iplexy) 
at Corrichie in 15()‘2. Sentcnci* of forfeiture was 
pronoune(*d upon his corpse, hut was resciinled in 
15(15, {Mid his son ( Jeor;'e suceeedeil as lifth earl. lie 
died in 1570. His son (h*or{'(*, the sixth earl, was 
consiiicuous as the head of tin* Homan Gat holies in 
Scolla?nl. H(* <lefcalc<l at Gleiilivct a royal forc<» 
scut a;'ainst him under the Karl of .Aixyli in 1.V.14, 
hut.suhmit tin;' to the. kin;*', olitaiin*d an easy pardon, 
and was made Manpiisof Huntly in 1500. Hedied in 
1030. Jlissiiii ( h*or;'e, the second mar«|uis, espoused 
the royal cause iii the ;*r«.*at civil uar of his time. 
* Voii may take my head from my shoulders,' he 
said, ill answer to tempt iu;' oilers from the ('Oven- 
anters, * hut not my heart from my kin;;'.’ When he 
resided in Aherdeeii iu lti.30 he was attended daily 
hy twenty four ;'(*iillemeu, of whom three were 
haroiis, wiiile ei;'ht f.'eutleiiien ;'uanh*d his mansion 
hy iii;^lit. He was helu*aded at Ediiihur;;!! iu 1040. 
llLs son Lewis, the third iiianpiis, was restored hy 
Kin;' (Miarles II. in 1051, hut ilied iu 105,3. His 
son (Jeur;'e, the fourth iiiar(|uis, was ereated Duke 
of Gordon in 10S4. He held the eastle of Edin- 
hiir;'h for Kin;^ James V'M. at the Hevolution ; and, 
dyiii;; in 1710, was siu*cei»ded hy liis son Alexander, 
the second duke, who died in 172S. He lived, Hos- 
well says, ‘ iiise<|uestered iua;'uiiieence, eorrespoiid- 
in;' W’ith the ;'rand-dnkes of 'ruseany,’ with whom 
he believed that lie eould count kiinlred. His .son 
(Josiim Geor;;'e, the third tluke, ilie<l in 1752, leavin;' 
three sons. 'riie yoiin;'<*st, Lonl Geor;'e Gonhui 
(ij.v.), Ie<l the Hrotestaiit luoh which sacked L<m- 
doii ill 17H0 ; the eldest, Alexander, who heeame 
fourth duke, was the autlmr of the well-known sou;!:, 
‘Cauld Kail in Aberdeen.’ His wife, the sj)ri;'litly 
Jane Maxwell, dau;'hter of Sir William Maxwell of 
Moiireith, was even more noteil for her beauty than 
her wit, and was known as the * beautiful l)uclie.ss 
of Gordon’ (died 1812). The fmirth duke die 
in 1827, and was succeeded hy his sou (Jeor;'e, 
the lifth duke, on whose death,' without issue, in 
1836, the title of Duke of Gordon (hein;' limited 
to tlie lieirs-male of the body of the lirst tluke) 
liecame extinct, the title of Earl of Huntly 
fcdl into abeyance, and the title of Marquis tif 


Huntly was adjiid;{cd to the Earl of Ahoyne, as 
heir-male of the ho4y the lirst inartjuis. The 
estates went to tin? duke's nephew, (Charles, fifth 
Duke of Kichmond and Lciinox, ;'ran<lson of tin 
fourth Duke of Gordon. Klizahetli, Duchess of 
(hirdoii (1774 1864), widow of the fifth duke, loii;^ 
survivetl her hushaml, and was a woman of noble 
character and eminent jiicty (see her Lifv and 
Letters, hy A. M. Stuart, 1866). The title of Duke 
of (iorilou W5V* reviveil in 1876 iu the jiersoii of the 
sixth Duke of Hichmond. 

j MAUgFiSKS OF llrNTLV.- Lord .lohn Gordon, 
second son of the lirst Manjuis of Huntly, was 
made Viscount «)f Mel;'iiml and Lord Ahoyne in 
! 1627. Three years afterwards he was burned to 
«leath ill the tower of Krendrau;'ht. In 1632 
his ehler hrolher Ge«)r;'t? was imule Viseouiit J)f 
.\hoyii<‘, which title, on his succession to the 
Marqiiisate of Huntly in 1636, <le\olve<l on his 
sou liOrd James, who distin;'ui.slicd himself on the 
kinyj's shle diirin;' (he wars of the (..'oven ant, and 
<lied, it is said, of a broken heart, a few days 
after the* exceutioii of Kin;' (.‘liarles 1. in 1611). 
His youn;^er brother, Lord Charles Gordon, was 
made* Earl of Ahoyne in 1660 ; and his ;,'reat-^'reat- 
;;randsnii, (ieor;'e, who had been a favouriti* at the 
court of Marie Antoinette, siu'ceeded a^ lifth Earl 
of Ahoyne in 1704, on the death of his father, and 
as niutii Mari|uis of Huntly iu 1836, on the death 
of tlie tiflh Duki' of Gordon, hi 1853 the uiiitli 
marquis was succeeded hy his c'ldest sou Charles, 
tenth marquis, whoilied iu 1863, and the iiiarquis- 
ate of Huntly and earhhuii of Ahoyne fell to his 
eldest sou Charh*s, eleventh maiqiiis. 

Eahi.s OF St'THKitL.VNO.- About the year 1512 
Adam Gonlon of Ahoyne, seeoml son of the second 
Earl of Huntly, married Elizabeth, tin* heiress of 
Sutherland, and was ]»ro;'enitor of the Gordon 
Earls of Sutherland, who bore llie surname of 
(hirdoii till the he;'innin;' of the IStli century, when 
they ex<*liaii;;t*d it for tha.t of Sutherland, which 
Inui been borne hy the earlier earls. 

Lochinvai: ANO Ekwii io:.— William of Gordon 
(13(M> 29), the second son of Sir .\ihim of Gordon, 

I was the pro;'enitor of the kni;;hlly family of Loehin- 
' var, which iu 1633 was raiseil to the peera;'e hy the 
i titles of Lord of Lochinvar and Viscount of Ken- 
iiuirc. William, the sixth viscount— (he ‘Kenmure's 
oil and awa’ ’ of .lacohite sou;' was beheaded ill 
1716 for his sliare iu the risiu;' of the previous year. 
I’lie peera;'e, then forfeited, was restorcil in 1824, 
hut has been iu ahevance since the death of Adam, 

; (lie ninth vi.scount, in 1847. 

Eauls ok a liF.K DKKN. —Aceordin;' to old tradi- 
tion this house deseemls from one of the illegitimat& 
brothers of Sir Adam of (ilordoii, who was .‘»laiii at 
Homildoii in 1402. Its lirst authentic memher was 
i*atrick Ciordon of Methlic, who died on the hanks 
of the Ytlian in 1445. In 1642 its chief, Sir .lolin 
; Gordon of Haddo, was creatcil a baronet of Nova 
I Si’otia. He was beheaded at Edinhnr;'li in 1644, 
i lwM|iieathiii;' the name of ‘ Haddo's Hole’ to one of 
* (he aisles of St ( Jiles’ Church, which hud been his 
I lu'i.soii. His .son, Sir (Ieor;'e Gordon of Haddo, 
i hccaiiie a Lonl of Session in 1680, Lord President 
i in 1681, and Lord Cliancellor in the followin;' year. 

1 III* was raist*d to the jM*cra;'e in 1682, hy the titles 
I of Earl of Aberdeen, > iseoiint of Eormarline, Lord 
I Haddo, Methlic, Tarves, and Kellie. IL; died in 
] 1720 with the cliaracter of hein;' ‘a solid statesman, 
j a tine orator, sjieakiii;; slow hut stron;'.' Some of 
the.se liiieaimmts, it has been tI»ou; 4 ht, reappeared, 
vv'iMi Ids love of h*t(c*i*s, in Ids ;'reat-;'reat-graiidKoii, 
the fourth Karl of Aberdeen ((|.v. ). Amon;; other 
in(*inhers of the lioiise of Gonlon not mentioned 
iilmve were (’olonel John Gordon, one of tlie assassins 
of Wallenstein ; Gordon Pasha ; and, through his 
mother. Lord Hyroii. 
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i>oe FocHAltKIvS. 'I’herc is u MS. Jlinturiiv Coin- 
ptndiuhi dc Orii/uit: if Invmnt nto Uordonitv Familav 
(1545), by an It.iliaii monk, bVirt-rius ; a MS. Orujo 
ft /'frf/n.'taifji Fit mil in IUu,sfrii(;tiintr tTordoniorum 
Scntia, by (Mtnloii <»f Stralooh (iliL'd UMll ) ; anti 
histories Jt tlu- liousu by William Ounbm (17:^7) ami 
C. A. iJonlon { 17r>4 ;. Soo tin* more valuable (ittiftil- 
KijH a ad i'tdihit ot tht Karlx of Snflit rhintl (which 
has niucli on the Cionlona ), by Sir Hubert i Portion of 
(b.rloMatuun (>\ritteu Kiol^ published ISUl, with uoiitiiiu- 
atioii ). 

G onion* Adam IjndsaY, the Ih-st of Aus- 
tralian poets, \viu< htirn at Fayal in the Aztires 
in ls;.Kl, the t»l a reriretl arniy-ea]>tain. At 
twenty he >;uletl to Atlehiide It) juish his fortune, 
ami irietl in turns, hut without sueeess, sheep- 
laruiino, * o\er Ifintlin;^,* ami ealtle-th ivinjr in South 
Au-stralia, eiuei;'iiio to li.nlil in .Mtdhourne tis tho 
l»e>t ;;entleinaii steepleehase rhler in the eoloiiy. 
llis broken eireuiiistaiiees ami reli;:itnm Inipeless- 
iiess tleejxMietl the natural ;^looiu of his tempera- 
luent, ami at length he threw up the stru.ir;^le. taml 
bh*w t>ut his brains at llrijLrlitt)n. a marine suburb 
of Melbourne, 24th dune 1S7D. He hatl published 
in iSiiT iSi(t sin4t,f tutd St/ttdr f/n/t, a ven* uiietjual 
volume, yet etuitaiiiiii" a few atlmirable lyries 
relleelin^ elosely the sombre etibuir of his life and 
the pfussiomite «le>pair that at last drove him to the 
refuse of death, tiis As/ifttrof/i, ti JJntmctfic Li/ria 
(lSd7), was an ambiibms attempt at a task for 
whieh his powei-s were ina^bHpiate, only relieved 
from absolute failure by the beauty of the lyries 
with whieh it is inters])erse«l. His last volume. 
Hash l\iilhids nikd (uilhjpimj lilnfinrfiy appeannl. 
it is said, on tlie very day of his unha]ipy th»ath, 
with a tledicatioii to Major \Vhyte- Melville. The 
openin;^ poem, ‘I’he Siek Stoek rider,* is a marvel- 
lou'sly vivid tran>enpl from the bu‘<h life he kmwv, 
steepcil witli the irresistible ]>athos of reality. 
‘How we beat the Favourite' is said to be the 
most ]»opular poem in Australia, and certainly it is 
the b»*st ballad of the turf in the ICn;,dish toii;^ue, 
niiequalled in its kind for lire and speed. 

.See A. 1’. Martin's article in Tnnfth Bar fur 1SM4 tvol. 
Ixx. .. .Marcuff Clarke's inTrtxluctiuii to the cuinpleto eilitioii 
(if (luriluirs poeiua, and L). 14. W, Sladcn’s Aadral'uin 
BuiU { I S-SS j. 

Gi^rdon* I'liAUl.r.s (iKoinii: (‘(lonbm Ha>ha’), 
wa> born at Woolwieb, 2Stb January ls:{3, fourth 
Mill of < ieiieral (iordoii, Ko\al Artilleiy', by his w ile 
EJi/alieth Eiiderby, and doeended from tlie (Gordons 
of Hark, a cadet braiieii of the House of Iluntly. 
From seliool at 'raiintoii lie passed in 1.S47 to tlu* 
Military Academy, Wouhvieli ; in 1832 entered the 
lloyal Fii;'ineers : and saw' his lirst active servii-e 
in llie trenches befoie Stdiastopol, where lie serxed 
from .lannary 1 s,m to the end ol th*fsie;j:e, heiii;' once 
sli^'htly wdumltMl. After tlie fall of the south side 
(lordoii jmieccdcd Di Kinhiirn, leturneil a;^aiii to 
Sebastopol, and was emj»lu\ed in tlie demolition of 
the docks and destruction of the forts ; and lie w'as 
su)we(|uently (Ui;<a;;ed in snrxexin;^ the iiexv frontier 
between 'rink(w ami Russia in Kurojn? and Asia. 
In 18(40 he went to China ami took pari in the cap- 
ture of i'ekiri;' and the (l«‘struetioii of the faiiions 
Summer Halace near that city. In iSbJ he wiw 
appointed to the (‘ommand of a (.'hiiiese force 
oilicered hy Europeans and .\iiieiieans, and during 
that and the folio win;,' year wa.s en^^oacfcd almost 
incesMiiitly a>;aiiist the Taipin;; rebels in the ri<-h 
proviiiees of (.Jieh-kian;^ and Chian;; sft. Tn two 
cai!ipai;;ns lie fouglit thirty -three, actions luid took 
ne.iiicnjus walled towns, crusliin;; the formidable 
rebellion which liad so Ion;; wasted the fairest pro- 
vinces of (jhina. This feat of arms acliiovcd in the 
sjiaire of ei};liteen tiionth.s, and at a cost of only 
4;20<),tKK), placed the youii;' major of eii;;ifieers in 
the foremost rank of the soldiers of his day. 


I Relnrniii;; from Cliina in ISOo, ‘ ms poor as when 
j he had t*nterod it,’ he was appointed to the ordi- 
I nary eimineer duties at (Iraveseiid, xvhere he 
reiiiaiiicd for six yearn, ilevotiii^.; the y^rcater part 
; of his spare moments to relieviiiyr tlie want ninl 
1 misery of the poor, visitiny; the sick, teaching, 

\ feeding, and clothiim the many wuiifs ami strays 
among the destitute Ijovs of the town, ami iirovid- 
j tug employment for them on hoard shiji. In 1872 
i lie (piitted Crav’esend for Rulgaria, xvluue he re- 
! niiiincd as commis.sioiier on the Danube for nearly 
: twiixcaix. 

At the close of lS7J he accepted emidoyment 
nmlcr Ismail, Khedive of Egy])t, and, jiroceediiig to 
, the Soudan, took up the work wiiicli Sir Samuel 
! Raker had begun two years earlier — that of open- 
' ing lip the vast regions of the eipialorial Nile, and 
• the lake> whieh reeent exjiloiatimi had discoveued. 

' In these ilistaiiL ami unhealthy r(‘gions he nuuained 
, for three years, overeomiiig hy exlraorilinary emugy 
and K'solutiuii all dillicultie^ of iiatnn\ lioslile man 
and elimate. A chain of posts wim I'.^tahlished along 
‘ the Nile; .steamers were bnuight from Egypt in 
sections, juit together ahiive tin* hist rapid, ami the 
navigation of J.ake Albert N'\aii/a .siiecessfiilly 
accu!iiidislic‘d. L'mlerlying all ibis labour there 
wfus in Cordon's mind a purj»o.se beyond gain or ex- 
ploration. It wa.s the abolition of the slave-trade 
wliieli heretofore had been the om* great object of 
Soudanese commerce. I )i.M*ovcriiig that bis elVoi Is 
to supjiress this trade must nunaiii unsiiceessfiil 
uiile.ss his jKiwci extendtMl to tli»^ vast plain coun- 
tries lying West of tht* Nile basin — Koidofan and 
J)ar Fiir— Curiloii reiui ned to Egypt and England 
in l.s7ti. 

doing out again in January 1S77, be was 
appointed !>> the Kliedivt* sole governor of the 
entire Soudan, with unlimited jiowers over a 
rt'gion tlial stret<‘lied from the .secoml cataract 
of the Nile to the dreat Jjakes, and from the 
Red Sea to till*, bead- watc'is of the streams tliat 
fall into Lake Tcliad. During the next throe 
Nears lie traNorsed in all directions this vast 
territory. Now' lit* was settling a front k*i dispute 
witli the A by. --si Ilian fendalorii's in the east; now 
swooping down with scanty escorts upon some 
slave raitler or rebellious chieftain in western 
Dar-Fnr. For montlis tog(*tlier be seemed to live 
oil the back of Ids camel. Neil her the miiubers of 
Ids enemies nor the liercesl sun of terrible deserts 
could check bis energy. Hi.** pre.seiico, miiltif)lied 
by incesf^ant toil into tweiitv times tlu* reality, 
awisl the wild tribes into oliedieiice, and for the 
lirst time in its history the Soudan s<*emed to feel 
. that law' and justice were united with govemment. 
Early in 1880 all this cea.sed. dordmi resigned Ids 
command. A reat cliaiige was coming in Low'er 
: Egypt, and it was evident tliat under tlie new 
sv.sti*m wliicli was being inaiigiirateil at Cairo 
tliere could be no place for such a ma.der. A short 
visit to India, continu(*d on to the old scene of his 
; lirst famous enter] ui.se in (’hina, tilled nj) the 
; greater portion of 1880; hut the close of the year 
found Cordon in Ireland iiiti'iit iijioii relieving' the 
almo.st ehroide unhappiness of that island. Struck 
j Nvith the lenihle scenes of poverty wldcli he wit- 
; iiessed in the south and west, of the island, lie 
! j»roj)ounded a scheme of larid-law' ini()roveineiit, 

! whieh, ahhoiigli then met with ridicule or silence, 

. has since, been largely made the litisis of legisla- 
I lion ; but these, views did not tend to make their 
I holder acccptahle in the eyes of authority, and, to 
j csca|)e the necc!Hsity of acireptiiig some iiisignilicant 
j routine appointment at home, Cordon volunteered 
j to take another oflicer’s duty in the Mauritius, 
j where for another year he remained unnoticed and 
UTithoiight of. 

From Mauritius Gordon proceeded to the Gape 
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ill colonial eiiiployinont, and liimlly returned to 
ill tlic close of ISS'2. Almost the wliole of 
the lollowing year was soent hy Jiim in Palestine 
in iinhroken <juiet and rellection. Parly in 1881 lie 
was asked hy the British ;^o^’ernlllent to proceed 
once more to the Soudan, wliere the events which 
had taken place in E^yid since he quitted it four 
years before had »iven rise to a hm^^ catahi^iie 
of catastrophe. The MosUmji iKmulations had risen 
in revolt, ilefeating the armies of Egypt and isolat- 
ing her garrisons. To renmve these garrisons from 
the Soudan was the primary objcirt of (lordon’s 
mission ; that accomiilLshed, he was to proclaim 
the separation of the country from l^gyptiaii rule, j 
But all this was (:hange<l hy the hard logic of facts. 

A month after (..hinloii reached Kliartoum that 
])lace was inve.ste.d hy the troops of the Mahdi, 
the leader of the Soudan revolt, 'i’heri began what 
may truly he called the supremely heroic period of 1 
Gordon's life. Tlie world seemed to recognise that | 
a great man was in the. throes of a griiat jieril. In 
an age when merit is rarely fouml uiiolitrusive, 
ami >\hen geniu.s is ;ipt to exhihit its light on the 
house-top, Gordon, whose whole life had heeii one 
endeavour to dejucciatc his own iiuM-it ami to diuiy 
himself the glory of his actions, liccame at <iiict 
the centre tif perhaps the widest attention given in 
our time to one man. After the siege of Khar- 
toum had laste*! live months a relief expedition was 
‘ leti ill Kugiami. In September the advance 
lip the Nile began. Early in November the triMiiis 
eiiiered the Soiulan at the Second ( ataraci, the 
greater iiortion of the expe<litioii moving in lioals 
built in England for the passage of the upper 
cataracts, many of which liau never been navigated 
hy any craft. Afhu- two months of very arduous 
labour tlie Jidvamn?, eros.siiig the ilc.sort from Korti, 
and iiiuliiig at the latter place some of (ionloiis 
Nteam<T.s, arrived in the end of January ISSo in 
the neigh hourhood of Khartoum. It was too late. 
Tlie place had been taken hy tin; Mahdi two days 
earlier. Gordon had fallen. One thing, howesver, 
was gained hy the toil and blood of this expeili- 
lion. . It was the journal kept hy Gordon during 
the hitter half of the siege, r rom this journal he 
.stands before us -as in no other way cuulil he Inive 
been revealed lii us -a wonderful instance of cour- 
age, faitli, re.solulioii, and humility ; a man from 
wlioso life and death we gather that, amid all liie. 
change of .science and .system, the mould in which 
the true hero is cast remains the .same. 

St'O Andrew Wilsoii’.s Kirr Virtoriutut Anntf (18<»iS); 
Birkbeck fliU's tf'erdu/i in Cmiral ( 1881 ) ; Gonloii’s 

own inns in Pahsfine (1884), Lnut. Journah 

(18S.“»), ]iiul Lrtffi’S in hi a Sintn' (1888) ; iui«l the Liw.s i»f 
him by Hake ( Thr Stnrn nf Chimsr (wonlon^ 2 vols. 1884 
85), Arch. Fnihos (1881), liy liis hmtluT, Sir Henry 
Gordon (1880), Sir W. V. Butler (1880), 1). Boulgcr 
( 18!)0 ), and the hooks on tlio Egyptian Soudan hy Ohr- 
walder (truns. 1802) and »Slatui Taslia (tniiis. l8tKi'). 

fiiordoil* Loud Gkoiu;k, was horn in London, 
20tli Decemher 1751, the third son of the thinl 
Duke of Gordon. Eroni Eton ho entered the 
navy, and ro.se to he lieutenant, hut (piilled the 
service during the American war, after a ilispute 
with the Admiralty. Elected in 1774 M.l*. for 
the pocket liorougli of Ludgmshall, M’ilt shire, he 
presently attacked both sides with such freedom 
as to give rise to the saying that there were 
* threci ])arties in parliament - the ministry, the 
opposition, and Loiil (.jeorge (hjnhiii. ' Still he 
disidaycd considerahle talent in debate, and no 
delicieuey of wit or arguiiieiit. A hill having, in 
1778, passed the legislature for the relief of Uoman 
Catholics from certain penalties and disabilities 
(sec (Lvtiiolic Emancipation), the Ih-oU'sUwit 
Association of London was, among other societies, 
formed /or the purpose of procuring its repeal, and 


ill November 1771) J.<ord (ieorge was elected its 
juesideiit. On ‘2d .Jumc 1780 he lieailed a varit 
<and exidted mob of 50,000 per.sous, who, decked 
with blue cockades, inarched in procession from St 
George'.s Eields to the House or Coninions to pre- 
sent a petition for the repeal of the measure. 
Dreadful nots eiisueil in the metropolis, lasting 
live tlays, in the course of which many Catholic 
* apels and private dwelliiig-liouses, Newgate 
prison, and the maii.sion of the chief -justice, Lord 
^laiislield, were destroyed. The magistrates feared 
to read tlie Biot Act, hut at length on the 7th, 
when tliirty-six lires were Mazing at once, tlie 
troo]>.s were called out hy Hie king, and everywhere 
lri»ve the rioters hehire Ihcm, 210 being killed, 248 
wounded, ami 1.35 arrested, of whom 21 were after- 
wards executed. Ihoperly to the amount of 
£1S0,(K)0 had h(M.*Ti dcstroycil in Hie riots, a vivid 
ilcscriptioii of which is given in Dicken.s's Iktmnbif 
lltubjv. Lord Girorge himself was tried hir liigh- 
Ireiusoii; hnl Ihskines defence got him oil' on the 
ground of ah.sence of treasonable design. His suh- 
se^pieiit comhict seemed that of a ])erson of uusoiiiid 
mind. Having, in 1780, refused to come forward as 
j a witne.ss in a <*ourt of law, he was excommuiiicate«l 
hy the Arch hi.*- hop of Caiitcrhury for contempt. In 
1787 he was convicteil, on two ollicial informations, 
for ta pamphlet reilecting on the laws and crimiiial 
ju.stice of the country, ami fur jiuhlisliing a libel on 
Marie Antoinette and the P’reiicli amhassaclor in 
London. To evade .senUmce he retired to Holland, 
bill was sent hack to khiglaiul, and apprehended at 
Biriiiinghaiii. He died in Newgate of fever, 1st 
NovciiiIm.*!* 170.3, having latterly become a jiroselyte 
to Jmlaism. There is a vindication of him by Dr 
Holier t Watson (1705). 

Goriloil* SiH JojiN W.VT.soN, Scottish portrait- 
painter, son of ('aptain Watson of the royal navy, 
was horn at lOdin burgh in 1788. His training in 
j art was got in the studios of his uncle, George 
I Watson, and Sir Henry Jiaelmrn. At lirst he 
essayeil imaginative subjects, hut on Baehurn's 
death in 18‘2.3 he stepped into his plaee a.s tlie lii-st 

I iortrait painter of Scotlaml. Three years later 
le totdv the surname of Gonlon ; in 1850 he was 
elected ]>residenl ot the Koval Scottish Academy 
and knight isl, and in 1851 he became a liondoii 
I Koyal Acailemiciaii. Gordon was ivs national in 
his art as it is possible for a portrait -painter to he ; 
J and nearly every imiii of note in Scotland, hc.side.s 
! not a few in I'nglaiid, sat to him for their por- 
I traits. Among his hi‘.st -known work.s mav he men- 
tioned ‘ Sir Walter Scott,' ‘ Dr Glialmens.' * Earl of 
Dallioiisie,’ ‘Sir Alexander Hope,’ ‘ Lord President 
Hope,’ ‘ Sir John SluiNx Lefevre,’ and ‘the Provost 
of iVterhead.’ The best pielure gained the gold 
medal at the French Exhibition of 1855. (hndon 
w;is not a «listi?ignishe<l colourist, grays and niiiet 
hues being ]U'edoniiiiant in his pictures. He died 
I at Edinhurgii, 1st June 1S(>4. 

liSordoil, Licik, Ladv Di ff, a clever writer, 
xvas the only child of .hdin .Vustiii, the jurist, and 
oi Sarah Taylor, his wife, and was born in London, 
24th June 1821, In I8‘2(i slie wont with her parents 
to tieniiany, whence, after two years* slay, she re- 
turned, speaking Gerimin like her native hiiignage. 

I At Boulogne in 1834 she met Heine, an ae({uaiul- 
anee nmewed with tender pathos twenty yeai-s 
later, when Heine was ilyiiig at Paris. *Jn 1840 
she heeaiiie the wife of Sir .Ale.xaiider Dull' Gonlon. 
Ill 1842 she gave to the world the tirst of her long 
cries of translations from Hu* German, Niebuhr's 
iimh ami Heroes of Un eec. This was followed by 
the Amber Witeh^ begun 184.3 ; the French in 
•l/r/uvA-, piihlished 1845; and Feuerbach’s 
tthie Criminal 2'rials, 1840. Tii 1849, in coiiiuiietion 
with her husband, she trau.slated liauke’s Mouse of 
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Hr ruf^rnbnrff. In isr>0 Iu*r translation of 

Wailly's mHf VtnK\ss(t : in lSo3 she* trauslattul 

Cointosso d'Arliouvillo's Vinatjr Dortot\ ami* to- 
‘^otlior with ln*r Iiushainl, Itanke's Frrttitunnf mn! 
ilit.ciinllitn). In the iniilst of ln*r busy litV, alt«M-* 
uatin.iT In'twi'ini translatii)n work ami llit* choioost 
soeioty. Iier lioalth ;;;avo way, ami sin* wjis advised 
t.«) try tin* eliniale 4)f the (’ape of (oxmI Hope, 
'i’hem'e. ISljl -Hv?, were p(‘iined her ‘genial and viva- 
(‘imi** f.tffrrs frn/n thr Ffipr, Alter her return ttt 
Kn.i:la?nl in 18G‘J she the saim* year visite^l Kirypt for 
tln*''ake4>f her health. She returne«l to Knjjdaml, 
Jiiiie ISti.S, hut was foreetl a.y:ain n*treat to K;j:ypt 
the same year. She 4lied at (’airo on 14th duly 
iStiO, ami was Imried in the eemelerv there. Her 
A‘7/»’/ v //-o/n A’ 7 //y</ ( ISd;!) ami Lust Lrtfrrs from 
Kfffjpt (ISTd), ohservant and i»ri;;ht ami ehei'iful. 
form perhaps her he^t eontrilmtijm t4» literature. 
Set* danet Moss, T/trrr f irnmitiuns of ICnqlisInmmni 

Ivoriloil, I’ATKK’K, soldier of fortune, wa< 
horn at Ka>ter .Auehlenehrit's, on the eoa.st of 
Ahenieenshire, .'list March IJroUjLjflit up l»v 

his mother as a (’atholie, at sixteen he .saihsl 
fniiii .Vhcnhs'ii to l)an/i;r, ami 4*ntered the desuil 
eollei^t* of IJrauiisher;;. Ilis resilesM temper e<»iihl 
m»t Iiwiuj endure t ho stillness ami aust«*rity 4»f that 
rerreat, ami, makin;' his escape iVorii it in 1053, he 
led for 'smie tinn? an unsettled lif<*, until in Kidd 
he i*nlisied under tln^ tla;; tif Swetleii, tin'll at war 
with I'lilaml. Durin;^^ the six years that he ttiok 
part in the stru.i;^d«* hetW4'«'n thes«* tW4» p4»\\ers In* 
was rep<»atedly made prisoner, and as often toidc 
ser\ ice with his capt4»rs, until a;rain retaken. He . 
lunl risen to tin* rank of eaptain-lientr*nant, when 
lie n'solved to try his fortum* m*xt with the c/ar, i 
and in Kitil joined tin* .Museo\ite stamlanl. IK'ie 
his >er\ ice*, in ^liseipHnin;; tin* Kns*'ian s<»hlh*rs 
;'aim*d him rajud promotion lieutenant-C(»Iotn*l in 
Klhi?. and eolorn*! in Kitid, Hearin;' that the «leath 
<if his elder hrotln*r had made him ‘;.roodnian of 
.-Vuchleiichries,’ Ik* >\i^heil t^i n*tuin t«» S<*4>tlarnl ; 
hut tlmrc was no 4*scapc from the llus>ian service. 
Tlic 4 /ar, Imwcvcr. sjuiL him on a mis^i*)!! t«> Kn;' 
laii'l in Kifli), On his return he fell into <lisorace ; 
hut diirin;' Ki7d-7ti he was enoa;.n*<l in .sulMluin^f 
tin* ( o-sS'icks in the rkraiin*, in 11177 in <lcfenirm;^ 
T-chi-iriii a;,Minst the Turks ami the Tartar-. His 
;:allant pcrformam*e of that iluty ]»rocure<l him tin* 
rank of major-;,n*neral. In Kisd he was imnle 

li<Mit. nant-;;ener;il ; in Kl.'id ohtaine«l leave to visit 
Kii'^laml jind S (itlaml. James II. wished him Ki 
enter the Kn;;lish service; hut it was in vain that 
In* petitioned for leavi; to rpiil Kussia. In Kiss he 
was made ^ieneral, and mjw he;<an his intiiiiacy 
with the ( 'zar l*(;t<*r, who, in tin* followin;; year, 
iWe«I to (ionhui’s /e.il and <*4)ura.L^e his si;;iiai 
triumph 4jv**r tin* f:onspirat»)r.s against his thnme 
ami life. In KiOS he cruslnid tin; revolt of tin* 
Strelit/es during' the czar's ahsmee from Kussia. 
On ‘2f)th Novj'iiiln.'r KitKl he 4lied at Moscow. S<m.* 
I>r Joseph Kohertson’s (*dition of I*a.ssfnjr.s from thv, 
Dinrtj of Ccarrnt l^otrirk Uordon ( Spahlin;; (Jliih, 
ISdO). 

I^ordon lleilliolt, Moj nt, a mountain s‘M*n 
ill .Vfriea hy Mr Stanley in lS7d. ft lies south of 
Albert Xv.aiiza, a little north of the erpiator ami 
ea-t of 30" K. hm;'. It is a trnncateil <*one, 
probably an extinct crater, and rises 14, (KK) or 
ld.tK)il fiM't in hei;;ht. It is sonndinies covered with 
srmw. See KrWKXZOur. 

Goriloilia, a ^^i;nus of 'reinslni'iniacea*. tS. 
Lo .innthuH^ the Lohhilly Kay, which covers con- 
sidcrahle tracts of swampy coast in tin* (Kilf of 
.Mj'xico, is a haiidsonie tree (dl) to 00 feet), with . 
ever;^recn leaves, ami lar^e white fra^o’ant flowers. | 
The liark is used in tanning. 


Core, Mas (’athkuink (Jn.vcK, a clever and 
prolilie Kiiglish novelist, ihuigliter of Mr M^iody, 
wiiie-merehaiit, was horn at Kast Uetford, NoV 
tinghaiiishire, in 1700. Tn 18*23 she was married 
to (-’aptain (’harles Artimr (Jore, with wimm 
she resnieil for many years on the ( 'onlinent, siiji- 
I porting her family hy ln*r literary hilMinrs. 'I'hese 
, were varied ami voliiniinous to an extraordinary 
' ilegree, aiiioiiiitiiig in all to more than seventy 
Works. She dic'tl at I.4ynwoo<l, Hants, flaniiary 20, 
lS(il. Her first ]uihliNhed work was Thvrcsn Marrh- 
/non/ ( IS*23 ). Some of In'i* early nov<*Is, as tlie Lett re 
dr Caclfi'f^ and the Itrujo of Terror (18*27), wens 
vivitl d«'seri])ti4»ns of the Fn'in'h Kevolutioii ; luit 
• her greatest sncces.ses w(*re her nov(*ls of Knglisli 
fa.shioiiahle life, (‘ons]iiciions anmng whii'h were 
^ r*oL or ihr Adrrtdurrs of o i^oxctnnh (1811), and 
, OrunHiftoH ilSJ'J), 'J'fir Amlmssodttrs IIV/c, The 
. Ilynlrrs Wife, tkr. She also wroh* The ]!osr. 
Fnwirrs Monmd (IS3S). Mis (lore's hooks are 
clever. She hail seen miieh of the world hotli at 
home and ahroad, and was never al a loss fnr 
charaeters or incidents, ’riie chief feature <if her 
novels is the lively eaiislie pictures of fashion- 
aide and high society, hut they are wanting in 
genuine feeling and simplicity. 

a small island in French Senegal, Iving 
immediaudy south ol (’ape N’erd, is almost entirely 
covered hy the (own of (Inrce, an niiliealtliv jdai'o 
of (lS8d) ‘2*200 iidialiitants. Jls i‘ommerciai im- 
jHiitaiicc i.s rapid 1\ being transferred to the j»ort 
of Dakar, whicli lies over against it on the imiiii- 
lami. 

IwOroy* a innnicipal homiigli ami imirket-low n 
of (’oiiiity \\ i*\ford, do miles S. of Jtuhliii hy rail, 
and 3 miles iiihuid fioni Si (iemge's ('liaiiiicl. 
Fop. ( iSdl ) 2!173 ; ( 1001 ) 2178. 

lirOrtfri, Airrtiri;, commander in chief of the 
Hniigariaii forces during tin; revolt of 18-10, v\iw 
horn at Topore/. in tin* eonniy of Zips, dtli l’’ehrn- 
arv ISIS. Dn the onllneak of tin* n*volt in hS4S, 
(•iirgei at oin*e ollered his services to the llnngiiriaii 
iiidcjieiideiit government, and (irsi distingnisln*d 
him-elf l»y eompelling .lelhichich s (’roatian reserve 
of lO.tMHl men to capituiatt* to him at ( )zora, on 7tli 
Ocloher. After this e\]doit he wjis given a (‘Olii- 
iiiaiid against W’iinlischgiiilz on tin* western fron- 
tier. Knt, driven Imck hy tin* Anslrifui general to 
Kaahhy*20th I)ee(*mher, ami learning that Kml.'ipest 
had fallen and t In* governiiienl liad tied to Dehrec- 
zin, (iiirgei made a wide delonr tlirough the iiioiin- 
taiiis to the north of tin* ca]utal, and joined his 
troops to till* army in tin* neighhonrhood of De- 
hrccziii Of this force (idrgei was made coin- 
iiianderdn-ehier in tin; end of March 1S40. Then, 
adyaneing westwards to the n*lief of Koiiiorn, 
which .still hcM out against (he Austrians, he 
decisively ront.d the enemy in a succession of 
haltles hetweei. April *2 and April 10. On April 
I ‘2*2 he en'erted the relief of the heh Jignered citv, 
and four da>s later routed the Austrians so 
I thoroughly at I ’j-Szimy that they were eoiiipelled 
; to evacuate tin* country. Meanwhile a new Aiistrian 
i army was heing e(|nij)ped, and the Kiissiaiis were 
invading the eonntry iroiii tin* north and nortli-on.st. 
At this critical neriod (hirgei wasted valnahlo time 
: in (he siege of Ofen ( Knda). After oll’ering' an 
1 ohslinate hilt nnavailing resistance to the AustriaiiH 
• in several l>a.tlles near Komorii, (iiirg<*i was again 
j coinpelleil to ret n*at e;i.st wards ; Imt at Waitzen he 
j eneoiintered tlie Kn.ssian.s. Still retreating, l»y way 
of Tokay, In* reaeheil in (In* hegimdng of Angnst 
f Jrosswarih*in, where he again siiHered defeat from 
l*aske\ itch, tin* Knssia.n general. On IliliAngn.st 
he was nominated dictator in Ko.Hsiitirs stead at 
.\rai|, and two days later siirremh*red his army of 
24, (KX) men, tlie last of the Hungarian forces in the 
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field, unconditionally, to the Itussian coininander 
Rihli^er, at Vihlj'OH, near Arad. Gih-f^ei himself 
was imprisoned for some time at Klaj'enfurt, in 
(Jarintlna, hiit eventually set at liherty. IJis 
countrymen (includin;^ Kossuth) accusocf him of 
treachery, a charf^e to which he rejdied in Mein 
Lehen. nnd Wirken in Umjani in IS/fS niid /S4-^ 
(Leip. 1852). With Kossuth and the civil govern- 
ment he failed all along to act in cordial sympathy 
and harmony, and In; is also said to have sliown 

fi •rsonal jealousy of the other Hungarian generals. 

e returned to Hungary in 18(»S, ainl in 1881 was 
presenti.*d with an address by 200 of his old com- 
panions in arms. 

Sin. Kkudinando, styled ‘the father 
of colonisation in .America,’ was horn about 
at Ashton, in Somersctshiro. He foiirnled two 
riy mouth companies (1()00 2() and 1020 35) for 
acfpiiring and ])lanting lamis in New Knglainl, and 
in 1()30 receive<l from the king a chartcn* const itiit- 
ing him proprietor of Maine. He adhered to the 
king in the (’ivil War, and died some time in 1647. 
His son neglected the province, whi<*h tinally placc^d 
itself uiuler the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, to 
whi<*h colony Sir l‘V*nUiiaiido's grandson sohl his 
rights in 1077 for .01250. 

Gordias* a C(*h*hrated (I reek rhetorician ami 
sojdiist, of the time of Socrates, was horn at 
I^eontini, in Sicily, and came to Athens as am- 
bassador fnun his native city in 427 U.C. He 
sulisc<picntly settled in Greece, and, hc<*oming 
famous as a tea<4ier of eIot[uence, travcdhsl from 
dace to place, acquiring wealth fis well as fame, 
le died at Larissa about 380, more than a hun- 
dred years td<l. He seems to have drawn the 
extremest consequences of the .so]»histic nega- 
tivism ; teaching that nothing is, ami if it were, 
it wouhl be unknowable, and if there were such 
a thing as knowhslge, it would he uncommuni- 
cable (see Soi’Hisrs). Plato’s Dialogue doi'tjias 
is written against him. Of a large work hy him 
on Nature nothing remains. Two wtuks attrib- 
uted t<» him are extant, the Anniotm uf Vnln- 
medcs, and the Enrinninm on Iic/rntf, but their 
genuinem‘ss is disimted. The best edition is by 
lllass ( Lcip. 1871 ). 

Gor$i:o« or Goinjox, according to Homer, a 
frightful female monster inha.hiting the infernal 
region.s. Hesiod imMithins three Gorgoncs — Stheno, 
Ihiryale, and Medusa, of whom the last named 
the chief inheritor of the charaebuistic attributes 
of tin; single Homeric Gorgon. Their habitation 
wns on the brink of the Western Ocean, in the 
noighbonrhood of Night and the Hesperiiles; but 
Herodotus and other later writers place it in Libya. 
They were generally repre.sented as winged virgins 
w'ith brazen claws and enormous teeth, having tm 
their heads serpents in jdace t)f hair, ami two .ser- 
pents round their bodies by way of girdle. Accord- 
ing to later legends. Medusa was originally a very 
beautiful maiden, and the only one of three sistei*s 
who was mortal. Having become a mother by 
Nej)tunc in one of Minerva’s temples, that virgin 
goddess changed her hair into .serpents, which gave 
her so fearful an appearance that whot'-ver looked 
on her was turned into stone*. She was slain by 
Per.seus, anel her heael plaeeel in the shield of 
Minerva. 

Gordon genus of corals of the Alcyonarian 
type, in wdiich the colony of polyi)es forms a 
branched but llatteiied gniwth, su]ij»orted by an 
internal axis of horn {eornein) originally derived 
h’oni the ba.se.s of polypes. The genus, which 
includes over a score of ’whlely distributed species, 
is nearly allietl to the black coral ( Plexanra nnli- 
tmtheft) of the lied Sea and Indian Ocean, from the 
black horny axis of which ornaments arc often 
228 


made; and to the sea fan ( llhipidogorgia Jlabel- 
luni), the much brancluMl fan-like skeleton of 



Sea-fan. 


whi(‘h is often brought home as a ciirio.sity from 
the West Indies. 

Gorgonzola, a village (pop. 4()(X)) 12 miles 
NK. of Milan, with a line church, silk mami- 
factures, and trade in a special kind of cheese. 

Gorham, GKoinjKtkinxKurs ( 1787-1857 J, vicar 
of Jlrampford Speke, in North Devon, and hero of 
the ‘ ( Jorliam ca-M* ’ (1848 50), wiiich aro.se when 
L>r Phillpotts, llishopof E.xeter, refused to institute 
him on a pr(*.s(mtation by Uic Lonl Chancellor, 
The bisho]) found him to be of uirsound doctrine 
as to the cflicacy of the .sacrament of ba]>tisiii ; 
ina.smuch a.s he hehl that spiritual regeneration is 
not given or ctuiferreil in that sacrament, ami in 
particular, that infants are not made therein ‘ mem- 
oers of Christ and the children of God,’ as the cate- 
chism and foniiiilaries of the <4iurch declare them to 
be. The case was brought before the Arches Court 
of Canterbury, which ilecided (1840) that b.ap- 
tismal regeneration is the doctrine ()f the Church of 
England, and that the ap])eal must be dismissed 
with cost.s. Eroni this decision Gorham apiiealed 
to the judicial ciuumittce of Privy-council. That 
court fouml that dilVerences of o]>inion on various 
points left open wen* always thought consistent 
with subscription to the artieles, and that (qdnions 
in no important particular to he distinguished from 
(lorham's liad been maintained without censure 
hy many eminent prelate's and tlivines : the court 
tlicrchue dcchlcd tliat the judgment of the Arehe.s 
Court shouhl he reversetl, ami Gorham was, 
after some further litigation, instituted to Hramp- 
ford Speke. During the two years that the suit 
was pending the theoh)gie«al question w’as discussed 
with acrimony in sermons and pamphlets. 

Gorliambiir y. See H acox ( En a xcis ). 

Gl^rilla { Gordfa), ta great .Afriean 
ape, generally referred hy naturalists to the same 
genus with the ehimpanzee, although Professor 
Isidore GeolVroy St-Ililaire has attempted to estab- 
lish hu* it a sejiarate genus. It has received the 
name hy which it is now’ know’n in coiiscciuence of 
its being supposed to he the same animal which is 
nieiitioiied in the Periplns of Haiino the Cartha- 
ginian navigator, w’ho visited the tropical parts of 
the west coast of Africa about the year 350 n.C., 
although it is hy no means ct'rtain that the gorilla 
of Hanno is not the chimpanzee, or perhaps a 
species of halaion. V^ague a<*counts of apes of great 
size, of which very wonderful stories were told. 
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>ve?re from timo lo liim' liroii^rlit from Westeni 
Africa; but it was ni>l till IS47 that the gorilla 
hecaiiie really known to naturalists, when a skull 
Mas stmt to l*n»h‘vs(u* Wyman of lloston hy Hr 
Wilson, an American missionarv on the (hihooii 
l\iver. Sinee that lime not only have skelc^tiUis 
anti -kins been nliiaineil in siillieient number for 
seieniilie examination, but information has als« 
been proenred eorieerning the habits <if the animal 
in his jiative haunts, 'riie aeeoiints of the g<uilla 
given in I)n ('haillu - F.xftloi’ttHnns ttml Ailrrutnyrs 
it! A/rn’** ( Loml. ISOl ) soon came to he 

regarileil by the biglie-t -eientitic authorities, ami 
partieiilarly by ( hven, as in the main tnistwortliy, 
iitnwiib-lamling all llie doubt that Mas ettsi over 
that rravelh*!*’.- narrative of hi.- adventiiriis; and 
ih»‘v are in aeeonlanee M'itli all that has been learnt 
iroin **tber -otiroes, ami Milli the iiiferenecs to be 
iledtieetl from the <lentitit)n and osteology of the 
animal. 


species, whieli is eon lined to the forests of West 
Africa j>etM'ecn N. and .V 8. lat., ami 6'" and 16® 
K. long. It is })rincipaUy a vegetable feeder, 
though like most 
apes it also jueys 
upon small mam- 
mals, hinls, ami 
their eggs. 

I T he go r i 1 I a 
I M'amlers about in i 
families, eonsist- 
I ing of one male 
I ami female and 
1 their young; most 
j <»f the lime is 
. spent upon the 
. gituind, though 
j the animal is a 

, >kilful H(i,„i(„)an,lfoot(<))of CJorUla. 

It IS not so lero- ' ^ 



'riie gorilla dilVers from the chimpanzee in its I 
greater >i/e ; ihe height »>f an tidnll male in an j 
erect po>tnre being commonly about feet 6 : 
iiu-lies or o feet S itedn's, aUbougli there is reason 
to think that it -onielinie- exceeds tj ♦eet. 'IMie j 
general a.-peef of tin* creature may Im* gathered from t 
tlie accompain ing liguro. The !.kin is very black ; 



cions a creature 

as has Immmi -uj»posed, and M'beu molested gener- 
ally avoids an encounter; but if »liivcii into 
a corner it Mill defcml it-clf, and its emuinoiis 
strength nmders it a dangerous emuny. On siieb 
occasions it will advance to tin* attai'k'. beating its 
l>rea-t Milb its li-ts anil giving forth a fin ions roar. 
The gorilla ha- not beoii hitherto tamed, and. in an 
adult stall' at least, seems very imaj»al>l(* of it. In 
lS7ti a live gorilla Mas brought to llerlin. the lirst 
aul lienlic instiiiicc of the introdmdion of (he animal 
into Kiirope ; and in Iss7 a young gorilla Mas e\- 
hibiiod at the /oologic.'i 1 ( h’lrilens in ilie Kegent's 
Park. 'Pho mum' gi\*‘n to this animal iti its native 
country is S'tfimt, or IiHiirmt, On ilie T^oaiigo 
coa-t it is calh'd S' jjnutfu. Kor the -keleton, see 
ANTllgnpoii) ami the biaiks there cited. 

Gorklllll ( l)utch f/o/7/n7e /// ), a foi tilied to>vn 
of South Holland, on the MeiMede, 2‘i miles ESK. 
of Uotleidam, j)ossesses an arseinil, some nniiiu- 
factures, and a miscellaneous trade. Pop. I l,oU0. 

Gliiiif /• a toMii of Prussian Silesia, is situated 
oil a declivity on the left hank of tin* N<dsse, 49 
miles \V. of Idegnitz. One of its old mural lowers, 
the Kaiserinilz, is now the gtiard-lioii.se and 
Jirmoury. Among the beautiful (loihic ciiurclies 
tlie most iiiterr'sting is that of St I’cdcr and St 
Paul, built t(7, M'itli live lU-Ucs. Outside (lie 
town i- the I\ rcu/kapelli*, an imitation of the Holy 
Sepulclin* at deni.salcm, built btSl S9. A raihvay 
viaduct, U))ward.s ‘27‘20 feet in length and IIS 
feet high, here ero.sse.s the valley of the Nei.s.se. 
(ouiitz ba.- manufacturf's of elolb, wbii'h is its 


Ourilla ( T I'tnjhtihticA 


staple, eolion, linen, and liclile Mares, with iron- 


I foundries ami maebine shops. Here tlaeob Ptoebme 
the hairy covering of the hack is thicker than on j 0 »enl most ol his life and died. Poj». ( IS't.’l) 1;7,2(H); 
the belly; its colour varies in indi\idual.s ami on {(1999) {i<t,9d* . mostly Prolesl;ints. (dnlitz wa-s 
ditl’erenl parH of the body frojii re< Id i.-li- brown to | ••■(*‘1 he.<l alternati'ly by the SM'edes and the 

black. ‘ i Imi>enalist.s during the Thirty Years’ War. 


The skeleton very piiwerful and massive, jind 
dill'ers from the iniman skeleton in the following 
(among Mher; point-. 'Phe -.knll is extremely 
prognathoiH. the sujira-orhitJil ridges are enor- 
mously developed ; there \< a great crest betwet'ii 
the frontals and paric*tal hones which joins the 
occiput cnr.st. Phe cjudne teeth are very large, | 
Tiartieularly in the male. 'Phe cervii'al vertebne 
nave very long spinous proco-es. The ribs in- 
crea.se progre.-sively in Lla ir -pan, the (rlie-t cavity 
being thus morr* or h*—; conical in form. The arm 
bones are much longer tliaii in man, while the leg 
liones are shorter. 

The muscular anatomy -bow- also certain marked 
dilPercnoes from man, ns doc- al.-o the brain. 'Plie 
gorilla cannot be reganlisl as nearer to man than 
the cliimpaiizee and oraiig. There are a number of 
vari»;ties of the gorilla, but apparently only one 


lilorn^s, dvKoiJ .h).SKi'if VON, a distinguLsbed 
fbu'iiian anilior, w'as Inirn at Pobleiiz, 2dt]i iJanuary 
l7Yt». In common with most of the ardent youth 
of the lime, tiorres t li re w hi nisei f eagerly into the 
movement ol the Premdi Revolution; and a journal 
establi-lii'd by him, /V/.v Uof/tc Hhitt, advanced 
tlnr most extreme o]diiions of the time. In 1799 be 
\yent to Paris as the cliief ol a dc'putatioii to nego- 
tiate the aimexalioTi <)f the Rliiiie-laml to the 
Preiicb Republic, but in Paris became convinceil of 
Napiilcfiii .s <|e.-j»otism. On Ids n.'turn to (iennany 
be settled down as a lecturer on pbysic.s in lii.s 
native tow’ii, and devoted iiimself exclusively to 
literature for several years. In 1807 lie publlslied 
the lir.st ]»art of Ids well-known collection of 
(iennan VolLaltnrhrr ; and in 1810 bis w'ork on 
A.-iatic iiiytlmlogy. From tbe.He studies, how- 
ever, he was aroused to the hope of liberation 
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from l^’roncli tyranny l»y tlu.' reverses of the French 
arms in tlio Kus^ian expedition. Ap[»ealing to 
the national sentiment of his eoiiiitryineii in 
the lilii:inisclar McrLur, he hecaim?, in truth, the 
literary centre ef the national movement. After 
the re-establishment of (Jermari iinle])eiulenee 
Gbrres tleiiouiKMMl the eiicrosie.hmeiits of domestie 
absolutism with the same energy, until, having 
drawn ui»on himself the displeasure of the Prussian 
gr»vernment, he was obliged to tlee to France, ami 
afterwards to Switzerhind. In IS*27 he accepted 
the professorship of the History of Literature in 
the university just foiindtsl at .Munich by the 
liberal King Louis of llavaria. His later years 
were dev<»tod to literature, .and to the contro- 
versies jis to mixed marriagt's and llermesianism 
(see Hehmics ). He. was tlu^ founder of the Cath- 
olic journal, Die // i.sfori.sr/t - l*olit isrhrn llhittcr. H is 
chief work was his Christ U-hc Ahjsttih (ISI‘2; new 
eil. 1S70). He ilicd ^'Jth January isLS. vVn edition 
of his works (!) vols.) appeared between ISol and 
1S7L See the Ufe by Sepp ( lS7t)). 

€;ortsHiiikofl; Vnism Alexanukk Mnii- 
AELoVlTCir, Itus.sian statesman, was l)orn :iL St 
Petersburg, Ititli July ITttx, being the stui of Prince 
Michael, a di.^tingiiished oHicor. He was tMluc.ated 
at the celel)jat«‘d Lyceum of 'r/arskoe-Selo, and ae- 
(luired cxjK'rit'nce in diplomacy iimhu* Nesselrode. 
Ambassador at Vienna ( 1 So 1 .^tJ ), he displayed great 
judgn)tMit and ;il»ility <liiring the (')imean war, ami 
it was chielly through his intluence that Jtussia 
agreed to the treaty of i'.aris. After this evtmt 
Princre ( Jortschakoll' succeeded Nesselrode as minis- 
ter of foreign allairs. When France? became hostile 
to Austria <iu tlie Italian ([ucslion, he cultivated 
the friendship of the former. l)('sirous of re.stor- 
ing the prestige of Pussia in European atlairs, he 
addresse<l a circular dispatch to tin* Powers in I8b0 
in favour of the principle of nat ionalities in the j 
Two Sicilies. He also favoured the French oxpo' j 
ditioii of bStil to Syria <m behalf of the oppressed ‘ 
Christians, but he (h*<;lined to associate himself 
with France and Croat Ihilain in their unfriendly j 
attitude towards the Cniled StJites after the out- | 
break of the civil war. Touching the Polish in- | 
surreclion of iStlJ, lit* repudiated foreign dictation, 
and asserleil the right of Hu.ssia to settle her j 
internal atlairs in accordance, uitli her own interests j 
and the intc'grity of the (*miure. l»y this step he ! 
iicquireil great ]>opulariiy at home jind resj»ect 
abru.'id, and he was apjioiiitod <?hancellor of the j 
empire in July ISti,*). From this time until the \ 
ascendancy of Ilismarck he was the must powerful | 
minister in Europe. | 

He remaimal neutral (luring the struggle be- ! 
tween Prussia and Austria; and, owing to a : 
detinite understanding between the Kussian and 
Prussian chancellors, the neutrality of Au.stria 
was secure(l in the. great I 'ranc.(»- Prussian war 
of 1870. ( Jortschakod' further availed himself of j 

this war to counteract the in jury done to ltus.sian j 
iiilliiencc by the trcjity of Parks. At the London j 
(^mference in .lanuary 1S71 he ]»]' 0 (.*ured the re- ] 
vision of the tr(‘aty, and the formation of another 
laittiiig an end to the neutralisation of the Black 
fcoa. For this st*rvice the emperor conferred upon 
him the dignity of Serene Highne.s.s. In 1S7J 74 he 
manifeste«l a desire to preserve friendly ridatioiis 
with England in n*gard to central Asia, but this 
was sc.arcely consist ('ll t with his .aggressive policy. 
Ill the Servian war of 1S7S (lortschakod' took up 
an indecisive attitude; and .after the conclusion 
of the Turko-Ptussian war, the repudiation of the 
treaty of San Slefano, and the signing of the 
treaty of Bmliii his inlluenee begfui to wane. At 
the lierlin Congress Bisinarek and Beaeonstield hail 
paid more attemtion to Schoiiyaloir than to the 
cliunccllur. (.iortschakoir altogether ceased to bo 


the first factor in Kurope.an politics before Alex- 
ander II. was assassirtat(*d, and long before he was 
superseded by M. de fliers as minister for foreign 
.aflaii‘8 in March 1SS2. tlurtschakoH 's sphere of 
.action w.as European, not local ; he ignored too 
much Hiissian d(?veIoj)meiits ami Russian aspira- 
tions, look no active iiiterc>.t in the seiious iinan- 
ci.al and industrial proldems affeetiiig his country, 

1 or in the growth of Nihilism, and he even failed to 
! hear his part in the .abolition of serf(h*m. After his 
retirement he left Russia for Radcn-lladeii, where 
he died on l.st March 1SS.‘>, ( lortschakolf was a 

! man of coiisideral>le culture and a fricml of the 
j liberal arts. Tfis diplomatic circulars wc*re reniark- 
I able for tli(?ir excellent diction, their wit, and tlieir 
j resist le.ss logic. The mum? is also I’biglislied by 
! f inrtrhftl.itjf .and (Jurrlmhor. See Klaczko's Tiro 
j f Viffinrl/itrs {Fav^. trails. Is7t)). 

! CiortscliakotfV Pkinck Mk iiahl, cousin of 
. the abo>e, was Imuii in 17!).>, and st?i\cd against 
the Frencb in J 81*2 -14 .and against the 'I'urks 
ill lS‘28 *2!). Ill the war of the Polish r(>vohitioii 
of l.s:t| bo greatly ilistiiignisheil liimself, and 
I was made general of artillery. He was .‘i]>pointed 
I military gjjvenior of M’.'irsaw in l.S4t), and Umk 
' l>art ill llie iinasionof Hungary in ISl!). On tlie 
j outbreak of lla* (‘rimeaii war In? twice com’munh d 
the Russi.iii army despatched to the Haiiwbijui 
I Prineip.alilies, oii the second o(!casiou leading t!.e, 

. retreating Russian forces into |{»*s>ar.abia after 
j the r.aising of the siege of SiUsiria. In ls."."> 
i he. was appoiiit(*d eommauder-in-chief in the 
j (Vime.a ami >outheni Rus.sita. He w.as defe.ited 
I on the 'rcheni.aya, but n covered his laurels by bis 
j g.allanl defciiee of Sebastopol, and by bis skilful 
retre.at to the Nortli Fort .after tlie blowing np 
of the fortress. Ah‘x.aiider 11. appointed him 
governor of Pol.aud in iSoti, ami he w.as eng.agc*d 
ill carrying out tlie conciliatory jKiliey of the czar 
whi*ii his ileath occurred on May 30, 1801. 

fiory a dark-red slimy him sometimes 

seen on dam]> walls ami in shady places. Its 
a]H»earam*e on the whiU'washed walls of damp 
cellars, Cxc. •'n>t to occasion alarm from its 
resemblance to blood. It is one i>f the. lowe.'^t 
forms of veget.able lib', an alga of the group Pal- 
mellacea-, and allied to the plant to which the 
phenomenon of Red Snow ((j.v. ) i.s due. Its 
iMUanieal name is Vtn'jthfiridiuin cntcufttm {Tal- 
mrllit rntentn). See l*ALMl‘:LT..vrK.i:, and Al.civE. 

CiiOr/., capital of the .\ustiiaii crown-land of 
tbirz-Gradisca, in the Klistcnlaiid, is charmingly 
situated in a fruitful plain, near the Isoii/o, 
3.J miles NNW. of Trieste by rail. Shut in by 
mountains on all sides except the south, it eiijo^ks 
an alnuKsi Italian climate, and has of late \eais 
ac«|nired soim* fjuiie as a health-resort. Among 
its i»riiicipal buildings are the old castle of ihe 
former (’omits of (Jbrz and the former Jesuit 
college, both now used a.s barracks ; the cathedral, 
with a beautiful sacristy ; ami tin* priiiC(*-l»isho]>’s 
and several other palaces. The surrounding plain 
is covered with vineyards, and industries are the 
, eultivalioii and export of fruit and wine, whilst 
1 (biiv/s siH?eialty has long been the. printing of 
I Hebrew IxMdvs for the E.ast. There are dyew(*iks, 
j and important manufactures of tloiir, sugar, col ton, 

: silks, rosoglio, jxiper, leather, soai), and matches. 

' 111 a Franciscan cloister close by are the graves of 
(Miarles X. of France (n.v.), the Ihic d’v\n^ouleme 
I and Ids w ife, and the Comte de Cbambord. l*op. 
(18(59) 115,1)09: (1990) •2.'>,43‘2. See Scliatzmajer, 
\ Drr Kunnl Giirz (1880). The Auslrian-lllyrian 
i Kiistcnhiml ( ‘ (Aimstlaml ) includes the pi irieipality 
of (o'ir/.-Gradisca, the margraviiite of Istria, with 
I the Lhiarnero Islands, and Trieste and its territory. 

' its boundaries arc the Adriatic on the south, oxid 
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on tlu' rcinfiiiiin^X sides Wiiieo, Carintida, Cavniola, 
and Ooatia. Area, 3073 sq. in. ; pop. (1880) 

; (1000) 733,183. , 

Gosi*lioii« (JKi^Hc'rK .Joachim, ViscorxT (since 
19(KM. •'‘>n of a l^ondon niereliant of Gerinan ex- 
traetiori, was JM>rn in l.ondon, Anjrust 10, IS31, 
and was edueaUnl at Uii^Ov and Oriel. He is 
LI.. I)., D.O.I.., r.U.S., and IM'. In 1803 lie 

wrote nil exel»an*;e, and entered parliament as a i 
Lil»eral for the Oily of Tiondon. When Lord! 
L*ii'«-'eil, after Halinerston's death, rt'or^ani.sed the ! 
Liberal ministry, he appointed (iosehen Viee- i 
iMr».iilent of the Hoard of 'I’radi*, November LS(m. | 
In tin* follow iiij^ .January the latter entered the 
eahint»t in eonsecpienee of his appiiintmeni as | 
^•!laneellnr <»f the Duehy of Laiieastm’. NN'lieii ‘ 

(iladstone beeaiiie jnime-miiiisier in iSliS. (iosehen ; 
tnok olliee {IS IVesideiil of the Poor-biw Hoaril. j 
but three years later beeiime the head of the ! 
Admiralty, which post be retained until the j 
fall of the (iladstone ministry in 1874. Oosehen's ! 
next publie wmk was tin* re^^nbitioii, in eon- 
junction with .loubert, of the K^^ypti.an linanees 
(1870*. 'riien in 1878 he represmited (ireat 
ilritain at the internatiomil in<niet;irv conference 


for hunting ground-gsime, on which it iiatiirally 
lirey 

The goshawk of t lie northern Tnited State.s(/1. 
ftfrint/nZ/fts) is larger and haiid.somer, but other- 
wis<» very like the lMiro()e;in sj>eeies. Aiuliiboii 
describes its iiieteor-like ilight, the ]M)wer of steer- 
ing Jitlordeil by the long tiiil, its vigibiiit indnstrioim 
rapacity, and the cliaracteristio erect ness of it.s 
attitinle when perched or eiigjigeil with its prey. 
A stray specimen, said to Inive been shot in rertli- 
shire, is preserved in the Kdinburgh Musenm. The 
Australian (Joshawk (.1. //orn* hnlloniiia), some- 
times ealleil a white eagle, is rennirkabh' in being 
‘appiirently a perinaneiit albino.' 

laO.slUJh tljJtt ‘>1’ ancient Kg.vpt ^vhich 

Pharaoh pre.seiited to the kindred of .Joseph when 
they cjime to sojnniii in tlnit country, {ij»peius to 
hav<‘ lain between the eastern ibdtii of the Nile 
and the Isthmus of Sue/, as bir south iis the 
modern Isimiilia. 'I'he ilistrict is generally su]» 
losed to luive hiin roiiml {ibout tin* l^gyjUi.Mii 
\esom (doshen i> (U'sriti in the Si ptuagint a 
name pnvserved in tin* chis.sieal Plimaisji \ Pa- 
Kc-icin), now l'’akoos, about 43 miles S. of l){imi- 
etta. Ihit in 1883 87 M. Niiville tried to prove 


held ;it Piiris, ;ind, two ye;ns -.aftorw jirds, as am- j 
hjissador extrjionlinary to the Porte, onbu’ced on ’ 
Turkey the fuHilment towards (Ireece of the treaty 
of Heriin. He strenuou>ly ojiposcd Home Uule; in 
1887 9'J was rnionist (.'hancellor of the KxcluM|uer, 
and in 1SS8 couveitcMl piirt of the National I)ebt. 
Ill lsti3 IIMK), as First Lord of the ,\dniiralty, la* 
in;id*‘ provi>ion for incrciiHing^ the n;iv\. He Ini" 
pui«li''bcd w’orks on limim'ii iFdi'riifu 
Kith ed. iStM k ei|u<*atioii, ;ind Ini.s been l.oid; 

Hector of Aberdeen {ind Kdinburgh I nivmvitie^. ’ 
Hi* “.'It fiu’ J..ondon, 1 8(5.3- Sb : Hi]»on, ISMt 83; K;i“t | 
Kiiinbiii '^Ii, lSS3-8(i; and St <«e(Mgi*'s, JL'iiioveri 
S<(u.'ue, 18S7 -K.ibb, when he ndired from ]>uhlic; 
life. Hi“ gniiidfjtther w.as the famous I.<*ipyigj 
h.iokseller, (ieorg .Jnaehim (losehen {J7.V2 18*28 1 , 

fiie/jd of (Joethe and Schiller, who.se Life in? pub- 1 
li-lii/d in two \ol limes in 100,3. ! 

Goslisiwk (lii., ‘ goo-e-haw k ; ’ yJ.s/ec), a genus' 
in tu'.' fiimily F{ileoni»b»-, m.*arly rehited to the. 
.“p.iriow iiawks ( .\<‘cipiter ). 3’he Ih itish specie.sj 
(.1. jnti iiuihttrht.s) is iiow' only {i \i“itor, and ji ’ 
r.'ire <jne. It is (*ommon in the forests of north- ; 

^ two feet. The 

nest is large, 

luiiJt of sticks, 

and placed in a tree. TIio eggs (four) arc Idiiisli- 
gray in c-olonr, and laid in April or May. 'Llie 
goshawk used to Jireed in Hiitain, and tliougli 
ternK'd ‘igmdjJe’ was employed in Falconrj* (q.v.) 


(iosliawk [Aatnr jKilajiJmi'iim). 


tJiat (loshen is repri'seiited by S:ift-el- Henina, (i 
miles K. of /{ig{i/.ig, in the Waily Tninihit. Si'O 
the Fotn'fh Mvnntir nflhr Ft/}fpf F.tft/nnttifui Fund 
( l.S8S). --Tbe I.ANI) <)l* (iosliKN w {is the n.'iim* given 
to .’I ji{irt of the Haroiong country ill Hecbmimil.'iiid, 
Soiitli Afric;i, wbieb b(*c{iin(‘ in 1884 ibc.scsitof a 
mii“hroom Horn* republii', founded by the ni{iraiider.s 
who laid supported Moshette, the riv.'il of .Mont- 
sio.i in his eontest for the* headship of the Haro- 
loiig“. Jt U{is, .'ilorig with the rest of IJechu.'tnii- 
|{uid, d<*elaied to he under Hritisli pniteetion in 
.S*[>lemb<‘r l8S,"». 

liOSlar* an {im-ient town of Hiinover, situated 
on the north slope of the Hiirz .Monntiiins, *27 miles 
SK. of Hildesheiin. At one time {i free imperial 
city, and the residence of the c‘mperors, it lia.s 
sevenil notew'orthy old hnihlings, as tin; tower 
c*;illed the ‘/winger,’ with w.'ills ‘2.3 feet thick; 
I he L.'ite Hoimiiie.sijne ehureli Neiiwerk, of the 
P2th eenlnry, and llu* Frankeiiherger eliiireh (JlbS, 
r{‘stoied 18.80), both with anrient frescoes; the 
emjieior'.s lion.se, built in 10.30 by Henry Ml., the 
dwelling lioiise of the emperors till the middle of 
the L3tb eentiiry, the meeting-j»hiee. of mo|•t^ than 
{i score of im]K;ri{il diets, restoriMl in 1807 80, and 
adorned with frescoes by NVisIieemis ; the towii- 
bon.^e, built in 11.30 84; .'iinl the Kiiist'iwoi tb, an 
old building eontainiiig stiilues of eight einjM:*ror.s. 
To the south of the town is the Ibimmelsberg, a 
iiionntiiin formerly very rich in silver, gold, eojijier, 
lead, sul]diur, and green vilried (sulphate of 
iron). The nines luive lieeii worked siiieo 90S, 
find are still in o])(*ratioii. (loslar was foiindeil 
by Henry L in 9*20. About 1.330 it jniiied the 
Hanseatic League. Its ancient pjosjierity liegaii 
to depart from it in tlie middle of tlie lOtli 
eentiiry ; and it snflered severely from the Sweden 
in tlie 3’liirt v YViirs’ W ar. In 180*2 it ceased to be 
Ji free imperial town and fell to Prussia, to wlioiii 
it again leturneil in 1800, after having in the 
ineantimo belonged to YVest jihalia (from 1807 ) and 
Hanover ( from 1810). Here were born Henry IV. 
.'irid Marsluil Saxe. The W'ordsw'ortlis W’cre liere in 
1798. Pop. { 1873) 9838 ; ( 1900) J(i,4(K). See works 
by Mithotr ( 1874) and W'olfstieg ( 1885). 

GosiM*llers, a word used with three difrerent 

sigmition.s. (1) A term applied by tlie Honian 
(3itlio]ics to tlio.se Heforiners who taiiglit the people 
the w'ords of Script lire in their own vulgar tongue, 
as Wyelif and his followers. — (2) A class of 
Aiitiiiomiaiis, about the pcriml of the Keforination, 
w'ho drew ‘strange inferences' from the doctiinc 
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of pru<U*st illation. — (3) Tlin jiriost who raiuls tlin | 
(lospel in tlio conininihon sorvici; of tlin (’hiircli of 
Phi^ltind, stiunlin^ on ilio iiorili jside of llic altar. 

lirOSp4^1s« 'l'h(^ word cnafjijcHon, wliicli in classi- 
cal (jlrc<dv orij^iiially meant ‘the reward for ^ood 
news’ (f>r///.s‘.sr//, xiv. hVi; comp. ‘2 Sam. iv. 10, LX.V.), 
hut after'warlls simply ‘ ^'ood news’ (Plutarch, 
Lucian, Appiaii), has from An^lo-Saxim times heen 
rendcM'ed hy the woril Gospel ((.lodsiuill i.e. story 
of (lod [C^iristJ). In the New Testament it ’■ 
always used in the singular, and means ‘the good 
news t)f the kiiigdinn’ as proehumeil hy (’hrist and 
his apostles. 1‘erhaps, however, in Mark i. I 
there is some trace of the teehni(!al se*nse, as denot- 
ing a written narrative of the life and uttc*ranees of 
Jesus, which it had fully a<‘«piinMl hy the eml of 
the *2< I century (Justin Martyr, Awi/. I. GO: ‘the 
memoirs of the apostles . . . wliich are calleil 
gospels’). The gradual rise of the historical ]»or- 
tion of tlie New Testament (helonging for the. most 
jiart to a later ]*eriod than the P.pistles. whhrh arc . 
the. earli(‘st extant documents of t ’hristianity ) has 
already hceu hri(‘lly traced in the artich‘ lliin.K 
( \’ol. II. p. 1‘2I), where also the fact of the fixation 
of the four-fold gospel canon hefore the dost* of the 
'‘2d e(‘ntnry has h(‘en stated ; see also separate 
articles on Matthew, Makk, Li ke, and John. , 
Here it is enough to say that, since the canon , 
was ecclesiastically setth'd, it has heen the un- | 
varying belief of the church in all its hraiiches | 
that tliesc* huir gospels are to he rec(‘ived as clothed i 
with apostolic, authority -Matthew and John as j 
written hy aposth's, Mark ami Luke as written hy j 
companions of a.p<»slh*.s. ' 

(H the four, that <»f .lohn is Gistingui.ohed hy 
]MM*.uliarities wliich give it a uni«|ue place among j 
the New 'I’estaimmt writings, ami will most con- | 
veniently he treat(*<l in the separate article. The j 
lifst thr«*e, on the other haml, have very much in 
common ; in fact, they present such a similarity | 
in matter ami form that tln*y readily admit of 
ii<*ing hrought nmler one and the same ‘com- 
hine<l view' or ‘synopsis,’ from which circum- 
stance. they have since the time of (Irieshach (who 
coined the phrase) heen commonly designatetl the 
‘.synoptical gospels (.see the. //o/’/aea/c.v, such ^ 
as 'riselumdorf s !^t/no//s/s luufiif/rh'nf). i'lie re- 
semhlance is laith in suhstance and in language. 
(1) 'riiey give the same general outline of tlie. 
life of desus, and to a large extent select the 
.same iucidi'iits for delaileil treatimuit. Thu.s, they 
relate, «m the whole, the same, mirach's, and pre- 
serve the same discourses. 'I’hey are silent also on 
the .saim^ points; two, for example, gise the woe 
pronounced upon Chora/in and llelhsaida, hut no 
one of the thn-e has anything preci.se to say ahoul 
the occasion that calhMl it forth. N'arious attempts 
havi* h(*(*n made to represent in tahularaml grapliic 
form the amount of material coincidence hetweeii 
the synoptics ; hut it is prohahly impossihle to «lo 
.so with anstilute exact ne.ss. 'The following estimate, 
..jwever, the result of a recent somewhat careful 
examination, may he taken as approximately rei»ro- 
senting the facts. Of a total «)f 1071 ver.ses, 
Matthew has 3tS7 in common with Mark and Luke, 
130 in common with Mark, 1st in common with 
Luke, and 370 peculiar to him.stdf. Of Mark's (M»‘2 
verses, 40G are common to all three .synopti.sts, MJ 
common to .Mark and Matthew, 00 common to 
Mark and Luke, and T)! (on a liheral e.stimate) 
peculiar to himself, laike out of llol verses shares 
300 with Matthew and Mark, 170 with Matthew, 41 
with Mark, and has .'>44 pe<*uliar t<» him.self. (2) 
They oft<*n agree in a remarkahle manner in the 
ord(*r in which they give the events they relate, even 
where the events themselves are only loo.sely con- 
nected ; thus, in Matt, ix., Mark ii., and l^tike v., 
the miraculous healing of the paralytic, .Matthew’s 


call and feast, IIkj dh .*our.se on fasting, follow one 
another; in two gosjuds the last-mentioned dis- 
course is immediately fo' lowed hy the incident in 
the coriilield, which again, in all three?, is fol- 
lowed hy the healing e)f the* Avithercel haml. In 
Matthew and Mark the death of the Ilaptist 
is introeluced at llu‘ same point anti in the same 
way, hut tmt of its chromihtgieal order. For 
fuli tli.sciissioii of thc.s(‘ aiul other instances refer- 
ence must he imnle to the text-hooks. (3) In many 
instances they use itleiitical language. This cir 
cuiiistance would he striking (*nough even if i 
were tdiservahhi only in cases where tliscoiir.ses are 
rt'portetl, when it is remeinheri‘d that these tlis- 
eourscs wtMc almost eeiTainly spoken in Araniaic ; 
hut its signilicanoe is vastly inen^asetl whtui it 
occurs in narra.tivt» pas.sagcs (Mall. xiv. 19, *20; 
Mark, vi. 41, 4*2: JaiKe, ix. 10, 17 ;Matt. x\ii. 5; 
.Mark, ix. 7; Luke, ix. 35; Matt. ix. 1 S ; .Mark, 
ii. 1 1*2; laike, v. 17 ‘20 - w here ohstu ve the jiaren- 
tht‘.sis etunmon to all three, ‘then saith he to the 
.■Nick of tlu‘ palsy ’), when it is slmwii in the use 
rare words or expressinn.s, or when all eoinciile in 
(|UotIiig the OhI Te.stameiit in a way that ditlers 
both from the llehrew and the Se]itiiagint text. 

It is only in nuMlern times that such phenomena 
as these in the synoptic gospels ha\e attiacteil 
serious alteiilion or received critical study. Douht- 
less they luul heen often noticed hefore, hut the 
fact of ."o large' a elegrec of coincieleiice xvas not 
felt t<» he* at all surprising. All three go>ja'ls were 
iield to hi' lir.st hand narratives, and juimaril\ all 
hy the same author, tin* inspiring siurit of (hid. 
'I’lie rt'semhlanee, therefore, was only what might 
have lK?en expected. Wert* furtht‘r exjilanation 
pre.s,sed for, it w.is enough to suggest that I^Iark 
liatl etipit'd from Matthew, and Jjike hatl access t«» 
both, ami this assiimetl dejiendenet* tif the later on 
the earlit'r evangelist was not ft*lt to alleet in any 
way their importance as rt*ally inde]»en<lent, be- 
cause imnn‘tlialt*ly inspirt'tl. 5lore emharrassing 
were their apparent divergences ami even .seeming 
contrailiclions in narrating what ]»urpoiTe<l to he 
the same, events (e.g. tin* rt"'Urreetion and the 
post - resu rivet it ui api>t*avances t»f .lesus), and their 
discrepancies t)f language in relating what seemed 
tt» In* the saiin* thsetnirses. I’he rectmciliatitm of 
! these tliserepancies ainl tlivergt*nces (which were 
: lieid tt) he apiiarent tuily ) was the tihjeel of nunier- 
j f>us ftmipilei's of * ( h)spel Harmonies. 

1 The so-enlled ‘synoptical prf>hli‘m ’ took shape in 
' (Jermaiiy ttiwartls the eltist* t>f the isih century. 

I 'I’ht' ilisenssitm began in a rt*fntatitm hy Ktippe 
I (Mftrt’Ns nfiH K/titomafor J/ttff/mv, 17H*2) t)f tlie 
tradithui.illy reeeivetl view, lirst startt'd hy Augus- 
tine, that Mark in writing his gtispel had merely 
folltiwetl Mallln‘w and aluitlgeil him. lm]M>rtant 
etmtrihutions towards the atlvaneeiuent t)f the 
tpiestion were math* in succeeding <h*eatles hy such 
! men as Lessing, Kiehhorn, (Irieshaeli, Sehh'ici- 
‘ maeher, (iieseh*r, He M'ette, Ijaehmann, Haur, 

' Ewaltl, nieelv, Ivitsehl, anil others too nunierous to 
mention. In tin* course of the investigation three 
liroad lines of explaiuilion were attemi»ted. ( 1 ) 'I’lie 

Henulznngs hypothese,’ or borrowing hyjiothesis, 
sought to t*xplaiii the facts hy supposing that th' 

! seet»nd evangelist in ortlerof time ( w hoever In* wa.s) 
i borrowed from the lirst, and that the third borrowed 
, frtuii either or both of his prt'deees.-tus. Dl this 
! theory numerous forms are logically anti mathe- 
matically conceivable, and almost all of these have 
in tin* eouise of a century 's tliseussioii touml able 
atlvoeales. Perhaps the niost pomihir form has 
hi'cii the ‘ com hi nation ’ thetuy that Mark is^ a 
{ ooiiilunation of Matthew* anil Luke. (‘2) The 
‘ rr-evaiigeliiims-hynothese ’ sought to establish the 
oxi.s.tenee of a jiriiiiitive written gospel, no longer 
extant, to whieh, however, all the evangelists luul 
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a(vi‘Sfs. ami of w liifli tliey each ma<l<» iinlopon<K*iil 
us<\ Tilt* • trailition-hvpotliff'iN ’ was that oach ' 

L*\ aii‘;»*li''l »lifNv his inaltfr imlcnomlontly <if tla* 
(UIh'I’s from an oral apostolii* tranititni which luul 
luvoinc "loit'otyiuMl. I 

Tin* i i '.nJi of I lie iliscn»ion lias ln'cn to tnakc it 
I'lairi lhar no one of these theories is hy itself 
siitlii ieiit to cover all the facts uf the cast*. 'Fhe 
I*orn)\\iii- hy]»oihcsis may account for the cninci 
ilcncc>, hut it leaves the tliscrcpancies unexj»hiiiieil 
ami in**\]ilirai*le. The same n'lnark ajijilies to the 
a>'inn|»tion of a ]»riniitive ;^ospel or ^ospels ; it has 
ht‘cn fonml iieccs>arv lo its aavocates to assume a 
mnltiplii'ity of lost ilocninents in a manner that 
rni-t's «liliieultics, historical and other, (|uitc as 
as those whh li it seeks to remove. The ora! 
tradition theory, a;rain, mi;;hl serve* to account for 
the diserepaneies. Imt \\h**n it is Mui^iht to explain 
the immeTisc amount of eoirieideiiee hy moans of it. 
the improh.ihility <»f a sleieotyjie tradition of such 
ina'", eontinin;: itself so elosely to the same itiei 
dent**, told in st) nearly the same order and in Ian 
;:na.Lre si> little varvin;.:. is seen to he very on.-tt. 
l»ut. on the other liaml, it is imw imue or less 
generally admitted lliar all llirecMheories ei>iiiaiiied 
imp<»rtan! elements of iiuih. (ll fn eoniiectioii 
wirli the oral Iratlitiiin li> poth(*sis it siM-ms tolerahly 
clear ijiat lor at least a ;^eneialion after the death 
of rhri-'t no imporlaiU attempt was made to com- 
mit to wiiiinji: any leeord, howcNer hrief, of the 
leailiii;: f;u*is of his life or tlie main eleiinMits of 
his pr.'a»-liinii. 'Fliis was no iloniit jiartly due to 
the w i«lesprea«l helief that his sceoml eomiii;^ and 
the t*Md of the worhl wen* ehi**!* at hand. 'Fhe 
ejiistles Were, as hfis already heeii said, the earliest 
literary ]uodnetions of ( 'hiistianiiy, and tiiese were 
all e.alied forth hy oee/i^ioiis muelj more deliiiite 
than aii\ iliat ha<l rm yet presented themselves for 
\Mitin;.'. iie-iiioirs of (dirist. Ihii the life ami words 
of rhrist were theeonlinu.il sulij»*et <»1 the ]»reaeh- 
in..: ami e,.t(*eliisii|o of the apostles and their eon- 
\eits. a sill, j,. cl they naturally exiMmnded in 
4 M»jiijeeTion wilh tlic ( 're^lamejit script nrt*.s. 
Tlie^e he liad perfeeil\ and eoinpletoly fuHilh'd, 
and i lirisT was tlier«.*foie sonj.:ht in tie* ( dd 'Festa- 
tiieni proiiheeie< in a way that made th-* eail> 
rliristiaii' f»*el little need of a w lit ten ;iospei. 
Tiiat tin- traditional prearhin;.^ and eateehisin;r 
wonhl teiii] to he*eoiiie slereoty p<*il williiii em-ii 
apo-:olie eirele is inanife-t : hut that it w.is also 
eap.i’ole <if lakin;^^ difl'ep'iit forms in diHeient circles 
is shown 'to lake oh\ ions »*\aniples i h\ the want 
of i-orosp.jiideiii-e helween tie* narifitives of the 
lJali^il^ and of the resiirrer-t ion as ;iiveri in 
Matthiw and Luke rcspeetixely. (‘ 2 ; As re^^anls ^ 
apiimiti\»» i^ospid (or I i -evan^reliiiiii, as Kiehhorii 
first e;«l]i-.| it -peeialists ;ire lieeomino more .and 
iiiore* at lun* in recoin is] n^r t ^V(, relaiixcly primitive j 
tloeniiient- emhodied w’holly or in part in the exist- j 
iii;^ synoj*tisi>. Thoi. <M)nsi.st fo) in the *;f>*'pel ; 
a<*eordiii;^ to M.'irk, or an earlier draft thereof; [ 
[h) in a -o c.'illeMl ‘ lo;_'’ia ’ iloeiiinent, com]M».->f*d j 
mainly of ;nid discourse-, of the J^<»rd a . 

doen/ii<.*nt which was ]ai;/ely drawn upon hy^ the 
antliors «»f the first and tliird eo.-.p#ds for iiineh of j 
what they liavo in eommon with eai*h <ilher apart j 
from M;i: k. 'Flu^ re*asons for altandoiiin;' the ; 
au' ient view' of Mark's depeinhuee on Matthew, I 
;ind for now reeaidiii;/ his as the earlie.si of our | 
e.xistiii^ ;:<»spels, depend l.irndy on rauisiderations j 
as to his laii;;naoe, sly le, a, ml ^.'eneral imint of view • 
wliicli eatiiiol he even imlieateil i:.*re. nor iloesspaee • 
; llo'v mention to he made of the various iniiinte | 
points wliieh have Jed many' aentt; scholars fo ' 
hisrin;.oiish between an ori;.dn;d Mark f IT- .Marcus j , 
aiid the presctit form of the second oospel. 'Fhe 
•'e-i;.'milion of tlie ‘ ’ document is taken from 

a h:ue!i o.ise.ussed fra<;ment of a very early aiilltor, 


ITipias, preserv’d hy Eusel»ius, to the efl'cet that 
‘Alalthew eoni]u)sod fn ftHj'm [the oracles, or the 
discourses of onr Lord | in the llchrcxv ji.e. Jcw’isli- 
.\rainai(‘ ] (lialect, and ca<*h one iiitcrjirctod them 
as he <*ould.' Schlciennachcr was tlie lirst to ]>oint 
out the importance of tliis j>assa;^e in ifs possible 
lM*ariii‘is on (‘liticism. (.‘ 1 ) 'J'lie horrowiii;^ hypo- 
thesis, in lh<! sense lliat fin* anfhors <»f the lirst and 
thiid ^iispels knew ami very freely nsctl the earlier 
work of .Mark, is hy no iin'ans a vi»>l(*nt one, and 
sct'iiis in many eases to afhud the true explanation 
of the fai'ts. 

The drift of riinent opinion amonj; s])oeialistH 
111 av perhaps he stated som(*w liat as follows: MTi(*n 
after the lapse of a ;:(*m*ratinii or so it he^an fo 1m? 
seen that juohahly the einl of all Illinois was not 
yet qniti* at hand, and that in all likelihood the 
ehiireh had still hefoie her a ])rolon;.jed ]K*rio(l of 
work in the present world, it was it*lt to he a 
litiin;^ thiii^r fnat the most imprirtant nfteram*t^ 
o! tin* Lord, which tin* apostles had hi.mi in the 
habit of unotin;.: as snjuemely anlhoriiat i\ e for 
all t'lnistians, shonhl he pit*served from the risk 
of perversion, interpolation, nr oblivion. 'Fhns 
eaiiie to In* w l it ten dow n, hy some .-ipostolie man 

very likely hy the ajnisfle ^lattliew liillisclf, ta 
practised seriln* — a er»l(in*iion nf discourses, par 
:ili!**s. juedii't ions, and aphorisms, not itiinrolaihly 
in somewhat loosi* eoinieetioii, yet nl tlie sam** 
film* not without some incid«*nta] notice of the 
eimnnst.Hiiees which oi’casioned a ;:iven nlleiam*i*, 
or some* notes of the di;ilo^'iie wliieli led u]» to the 
w'ei;.;lity ajihorism. Tliis eolh*etion was t as hfu<. 
been seen) wiiUeii in Aramaie. AlMiiif the same 
tine*, Mark, the ‘ iiitorprt*ter ' of Peter, as ancient 
tradition (‘alls him, was airan^iin;; in (Ti'ek his 
fia;:meijlarv ifcolleetion** or memoirs of what lie 
h;ul heard I’eter tell of tin* im*idenls of the perioil 
of his own personal eonxeisc with .fesns. ^Fhesie 
he would not seruph* to snpi>leiiient with matter 
drawn from other sonr<*es,‘ so loiij: as he know it 
to he I rust worthy'. lioth tin* above doeumentH 
obtained widi^ enrr(‘ney, the former was Iranslatwl 
into ( ireek nioio or less inad(‘(|nately, the two 
w«*re seen to he mutually (•r>mpleiin*iitarv, and it 
was inexitahle that an atti*mpt should In* inmle 
to f'omhiiie them. I’his was suecessfiilly done hy 
the anilior of the iiist ^iosja*!, a writer in (Ireok, 
who had in xiew in the lirst instanee .h*wisli (Tiri.s 
licuns, and son^dit to Inin;/ into all possible (*lear- 
iM-'-s the or»:anie development of Christianity out 
of the Old 'Fi*stann‘nt dispensation of symbol, 
pro]iheey, and promise. After tin* destruction of 
.l«*rusalem, when Home had lM*eome one of the 
most iiii]ioi taut centres of ( 'hrist iaiiity, there was ' 
edileii in th.at city tin* juesi'iit foiiii of the second 
^uisjiel, specially ;ida,j»t<*d for the apprehension and 
ai’ceptanee of < 1*111110 ( 'hrislians. At a somow’hat 
later date, and jiossihly in Home also, was coni- 
]»ile<l the third ;;ospel in dependence ‘hielly on the 
‘lo;ria’ document and on Alark, hut not witlionfc 
s»>nie know'l»*il;.’e of tin* first jios]»el, and with ini- 
jiortaiit additions from i»ral or written sources 
which cannot now' he traced, hut which probably 
represented a .Jud;eaii tradition. 

^Fliiis if. ajnieiir.s that each of the- three IhoorieH 
f*numer€ited aliove has somethin;;' real to eoiitrihnte 
hy way of r*\planation id the ori;;in of tlie synoptic 
;'ospels. IT'imitive documents are emhodieil in 
them ; they eontain an element of nncieiit oral 
tradition ; and they are not independent one of 
another. Hut no one of them is a jniinary docu- 
ment in the sense of bavin;; been written in its 
present form from direct [lersonal knowled;;c ; and 
It is obvious that, each Kueeeediri;^ evangelist, in 
availing hims(>lf of the labours of hi.s predecessor, 
did so with a feeling of ]>erfeet freedom, not claim- 
ing for himself, nor according to his fellow, nor 
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oxpeeting for oitlier from tlio church any title to 
authority as infallible. 

ITaiimoxies of the (iosFF.LS. * C(>ui])ilations of this 
nature, designed to facilitate coinparison ami mutual 
illustration of tho Jifl[\*r(?iit narrative.s, and to bring out 
tlieir esfloiitial agrecnient nnd cmisistcjicy in seeming 
divergenci}, began to be made at an early date, 'riie 
earliest known is the Dinttmtrnii of Tatiaii («|.v.). 
Jerome also makes allusion to the work of a certain 
'I bcofiliilus, liishop of Antioch, toward tho close of tho 
2«l century, who lia<l left a moimineiit of his ingenuity 
])y ‘ fitting togt.'llier int(» one whole the things said by the 
four evangelists.’ Eusebius tc‘ll< us that in tho middlo 
of the IM ceiiiury a certain Ammoniiis of Alexandria also 
constructed a diatossaron, taking .Matthew as his hitsis, 
and {dacing side by side with him the parallel j)assages 
in tlio other throi* gospels. ’Phis work suggested to 
Eusebius himself the plan of his »>wn Stcfion.^ and 
(Uinoas. Til this each gosjiel is divided .separately into 
sections which arc niniil>eiv»l continuously, and, further, 
there is a table of ten canons each containing a list of 
(•t'l.s.sages. 'J'lie first canon, in four colunin.s, cxliihits all 
!lie pas.sages which are common to the ft)ur guspols; the 
seconvl, tliird, and fourth, in three colnmiis, simw the 
passages whieli arc foutnl in any three ; the fifth, sixth, 
.v‘vcnth, eighth, and ninth, tlio.so which are common to 
all}' two: and tho tenth, in four separate li-sts, the [>ass- 
ages peculiar to a single evangelist. This wt>rk of 
Eusehius, which was afterwards adapted tti the Vulgah* 
h}* Jeroim*, coiitiniuMl to he used as a key to the coiicorih 
ance of the gos]»els, down hi the Kitli century. Of 
|»ost-Kefoniiation harmonies, the eailiest is the Hanaonin 
h'ntnihfira of Osiaiider (loilT), whoso doctrine of in.spira- 
tion led him to lielicve that each evangelist must have 
written in st rict clinmologiesil onler, and that thendore, 
wherever there is the slightest <livi*rgeuce us to time, 
jilac', or circumstance lietwecm any two evangelists in 
any gi\on narrative, it is iiecessar}' to as.suinc the events 
thiis differently related to liave licon distinct. Dn these 
principle'^ he is o 'iiipclled to make out that Peter denied 
ids Lord nine times, (•alvin’s Jlannouia f.t trihm 
EauujiUdia (LVi;!) ve]>resoiits a imich more 

moderate \iew. The nuiuher of works hearing the title 
of /farmonn'.^ or that have appeared <luring tho 

last three centuries is very great. The lie^t ami mo.st | 
po]iular of them— such as those of t'lericus (IT'K)), 
Mackiiight (17r»<i), Orieshach (177fi), Uohinsou (1S45) 
M'ieseler (LSIJ), Anger (LS.VJ), Stroml are 

enumerated by Tiscliendorf iti his^ own St/iio/inis 
Ki'ant/flicdf the latest and mo.st ooiivcideut of tliciii all 
(oth oil. 1SS4). 

rdTtiUATi’Ui:.- For tho older literature on the syiioi>lic 
gospel.s, refeivnco must he made to lli<^ haiidhooks of 
Ifihlical Introduction and Cliurcli lli.-'tory, and to tin 
more recent coiiimeiitaries. Among these last that of 
Alforil ill hi.-J (irevk TtAfnmcnf {Ixh ed. 1S7-T^ 77) retains 
an lionourahlo place. tSec also the 

nf translations from the (ierniaii, the commentaries of 
Meyer and T.angc claim special mention ; i>f the former, 
which is the less homiletical and more scientific of the 
two, tlie latest (7tli) (terman edition is by 1*. \Veis.s 
(18S;i 85). Keil’s rominentary on Matthew ajipeared in 
1877, and that on Mark ami Luke in 1870. In the new' 
Hand-Connantinr Xatvn Te»tainctit the synoptics 

are ably treated by IT. J. lloltzmann (1880). I'Avald’s 
J)ic dirt vrutcn Krainjifini uhcrKctzt ii. crkldvf (1871) is 
still of value. Sec too Iteuss, Jli.stuin A'mof/f /n/z/r (I87fi); 
and Compare the hililiographies under ISIULE and Jksu.s. 
For the a))ocry)>hal (Jospels, see ArocuvrnA. 

On the syno])ticid problem the fullest and latest stak?- 
ineiits are to he found in Molt/maniK, Junfi itnmj in 
das Ninv TcsOimnit (2il ed. I88(i), and l>. Weiss, Kinl, 
in (/. Ntw: Tisf, (2d ed. 1880). The latter has Ik-ou 
translated into I'rnglisli, A Manual nf f ut rod nation to iht 
Ntw Trstmnvnt (1887). Both those writi rs ivcogiiisc a 
Mogia’ document, ami the priority of Mark to both the 
first and the third canonical gosjiel. Weiss, however, 
thinks that the logia docuineiit contained a very consi«lcr' 
able numher of incidents ai.si>, and that Mark had apccss 
to it. The fullest discussions by English scholars ai'c 
those of Dr E. A. Ahhott in the art. Hlospelh’ in vol. 
X. of Kncii, Brit. (1880), and hy Professor Salmon, His- 
torical Introdnciion to Iht Books of the Nnv Tistauirni 
(4th ed. 1880). Dr Abbott seeks to dweiitanglc the 
original ‘ triple ’ tradition borne w'itiiess to hy the three 


synoptics ; he fiml.s that Mark is of earlier .date than 
Matthew, ami contains the earliest (ireek tradition, itself 
a translation of the very early Aramaic tradition. J>r 
Salmon argues for u form of tin- i-’'r-evangelium hypothe> 5 is ; 
he thinks the theory of a coiiiiuon llroek original is 
required hy the \erl)id coinciileiices, and hy the common 
citations of the Old 'IVstumeiit. Mark’s gospel represents 
the original source nio>,t fully, Imt w'as ]ir<ihably latest in 
])nhlicalion, ami ceitainly not copied either by Matthew' 
or hy Ijuke. Dr Westrott in his /ntroduefion to the 
Stud// of thr (rosfnlt‘ (isrd ; 7th ed. 1888), which un- 
fortunately lia« md. been brought down to date, argues 
for the oral hypotli. sis. 'I’liis tlieory is also that of 
Alford. Of the horrow'iiig liy]»otlu'.sis the latest and 
ablest exponent is Dr Pfieiilcrer, who in his Urchristen- 
thiiifi ( 1«S87 ) shows the priority of Mark, l»ut thinks that 
Matthew depended cliiefly on Luke. For <Ietailed stmly 
of the relations of the s3'iioptics, Ttuslihrooke’s Synop- 
tiron (1880), wliich gives all tlie textual fact.'. \* ith graphic 
completeness, ma.y he characterised U' iiulispenaahle. 
(.‘ompare also liushl*rooko ami Al»)»otl‘t; little manual 
entitled Common Trodition of the Sfiiinplivnl (iospds ill 
tin Text of Ikt lUrised I'^cfsion (1884). 

laOSIIort (‘God's poll'), a inavket-loNvii and 
scajiort of Hngland, in the county of Hants, stands 
on the western shore of I'oitsnnmtli harbour, and 
dir(‘ctly o])posile 1‘orlsiiioiiUi, w ith w liicli it is ctm- 
riectetl by a lloalin^ lirid^^e. Here arc an exteii 
sivc iroii-foiimliy for the iimnuf.'K't urc tif amdiors 
and cliain cables, naval ]iowder-nm.L(a/iiics, scvi‘nil 
lifirracks, I lie Koval riareiice victualling yard, 
wbicb contains a brcwiM-y, a biscuit-baking esta)»- 
lisliiiicnl worked entirely by steam, ami nuuierom 
storehouses, ami Haslar llosjdtal (o.v.). The 
town tsiiiee ISIM, (iosport ami Alversloae) has also 
some sail-makin^g and yacht biiibliiio. and miicb 
coasting trade. Hop. ( ikH ) 7114 ; ( HKH ) 28,8711. 

l4ossailiei% a li^dit filamentous .substance 
which often tills the atmosphere to a remarkable 
deg:rec tlurinj^ line weather in the latter part of 
autumn, or is spr(*ad over the whole face of ili 
ground, streiehing from leaf to leaf, and from plant 
to plant, loaded with enttin{.;led dew-drops, whieh 
glisten and sparkle in the sunshine. Various 
I opinions were formmly entertaiiUMl coneorning the 
1 nature* and oidirin of gossamer, hut it is now sulh- 
' cientl.v ascertaiiu‘d to he produced by small spiders, 
not, liow'ever, by any single species, hut by .several, 
not improliahlv many, spei*ies ; whilst it is also 
said to he ]iroduced Ky young and not by mature 
, spiders, a eircumstanee whieh, if jdaoed heyoiv’ 

I doubt, w'ould help to account for its ai»pearauce 
at a particular season of the year. Tlu* pnaluction 
of gossamer by spiilers was lirst demonsirat(*<l hy 
the observations ef Dr JIulseand Dr luster in the 
17tli century; hut these observations dhl not for 
a long time meet with due regard and credit, par- 
ticularly amongst the naturalists of continental 
Kurope" It is not yet well known if the gossamer 
iiread over the surface of the earth is ]iroduced by 
tlic same species of spider which ]irmluces that 
seen lloating in the air, or falling as if from tlie 
clomls. Wliv gossamer ihreails or webs are pro- 
duced hv the s]iiders at all is also a ijuestioii not 
very easily answereil. That tinware meant merely’ 
for entangding insect prey does not .seem prohalile ; 
the extreme eagernt'ss yvhich soim* of tlie small 
sj>iilei*s knoyvri to jirodiice them slioyv for water to 
drink has led to the su|)]»osition that the dew’- 
drops which cidleet on them may he one of the 
ohjeets of the formation of those on the surface of 
the ground, yvhilst it has hei*n filso sujiposeil that 
tiiey may atford a more rapid ainl convenient mode 
of transit from ]dace to jdaee than the emjiloyment 
of tlie legs of the animal. As to the gos.saniors in 
the air, eonjeetnre is still more at a loss. They 
are certainly’ not accidentally wafted uj» from the 
ground, as might he sn])]>osed ; the sniders wliich 
jiroduee them are yvafted up along witn them ; hut 
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wlu'tiu'r for tlu' iin'n* l*ii jovuioiit of mi ;uTial i»x- 
ciirsion, «»r in onltn- tf» >iiifl from pljifO to 
i'i in»l rionr, alilKmirli tin* latter siiopositinn is, on 
the wlmle, the most proliahle. The threiuls t»f 
j'o>sjimer are so ilelioate that a single one eaniiot 
he seen nnh*ss the sun shines on ii : Tait, being 
ilriv»*n about by the wind, tiiev often Inn'oine 
beaten logelher into llii<‘ker threads and llakes. 
The\ are often to be felt on the fare when they 
are seaively visible. 'I’he spi«lers whieh prodnce 
those threads shoot them out from their spinnerets, | 
a \iseid lluid being ejeeted with great foree, whieh | 
pre«»t'ntly he(*omes a thread ; sometimes several I 
sueh threads are imulneed at onee in a radiating I 
forin. and these, oeing eanght hy the aseeiidiiig | 
eurrent of lieatetl air. are home movanls, the s]»i4h‘r i 
along with them. Jt has heen said that the .sphler j 
ha'. ♦‘Veil some power of guiding in the air the ! 
wt*b hy whieh it is wafted up (see SiMDKit). The i 
et.Miiology has heen mueh disputed. Aectirding to 
Skeat, //o.5,-.N7///o/-. the Middle Kiiglish is 

sumtut the smniiicr meaning 
Another derivation is from and sintutin\ tlie ! 

latter w<»rd being from the llomaiu’e .syr/n/z/vv/, ‘a j 
skirl.’ from the legeiul that go.*,>anier is shreds of i 
the V irgin Mary’s shroud, wliieh she east away when | 
she was taken u]» to heaven. j 

Gossail« Jt mining term for oxide of iron and 
fiUari/. See Ikon. 

4iioss«% Pjffi.n* IlKNifV, naturalist, was born at 
Worei'sler, Hub A]»ril ISH), and brought n]»at Poole. 
In IS*J7 he went to Newfoundland as a elerk, and 
was afterwards in turns farmer in ( 'aiiada, ndiool- j 
inasior in .Vlabania, and profes-^ional naturalist in ; 
.laniaioa. Ib'tnrning to Kngland, he j»uhlish»*d in | 
lS4(> the f’titon/lnit Su(ni'»thst, ami after another 
stay in the \Ve>t indies sigth-din Kiigland to a busy j 
life of letters. His early experienees and observa- j 
tioris "iipplied tlio matorial for bis popular books, 
tin* ri<'lilv illiisiraled lUnls nf Jtntmirtt ( is.'il ) and : 

Itf Sojnt/r/t i/f ,fuintnrn ( ISol ). His > 

X tif t! rnl i.-tf s liOiiihff on tfo' I )(; ronsh i n' ('oust ( iSo,*!), , 
Affourinm (IS.*)-!), and Munnul of Jlurtut: Xooltnjt/ I 
{ I'*.'!." inspired Charles Kingsley’s (ifuiuois, and i 
opem-il u[Ki new braneh of s<*ienee to Knglishnieii. ; 
( f 0 -''O was elected a h’ellow of tin? Hoyal Soriofy in ■ 
and ov(?r sixty monographs in its /Vozv <•<//// z/.v 
art- iiom his jien. His best known work, tiie 
Jujjnu/tr, (,/' y ft/ nrul flistorff, appeared in lS(»()-<>*2, ; 
Lat»-r and iiion- sjv. erely sriciil ilie w<»rks wero bis 
Aft in'tlotfifi liritutfttfffi (IsbOj and I be Prrhf HsUf 
A rui'it n !'» fif tfif l*ff till nut uif!' ( 1 •SS.'i ). Ill ISSIJ be 
]dart d ill tin* bands of l)r C, Hmisoii the notes 
and <lr;iNvingsof a lifotime on tlie mii roscopiz’ study 
«»f tlie Ivolifera. Mr (lossf >poiit tin*, last thirty 
years of his lln* in a retired South I >evoii villagz*. 
and zlh*d '2M August isss. Komimi NVh.i.iam 
C oS'.}:, bis only son. was born in J^oinloii, Seplemher 
‘21. ISP.I, was ed incited in 1 )(?\ oiisbire, and lieeame 
at eighteen an assistant librarian at tin? Hriti.'*h 
Museum, iti 1S7"» translator to tin? Hoard of 
Trade. He tr.tvolled in S(?ainiinavia and Hoilaml, 
and ma*le hiiiisolf mast«*r of tin* languages zd thz*se 
ezmfitriz* In ISH-I be sueez*z*d<*d .Mr Ia*slie St<*pln*n 
as ('lark leetun*r in Knglisli lileratun? at 'rrinity 
Colh'g'*, ('ambrhlgf?, a post from wliieb In? r<*tirzMl 
in IS89, having f«mr y<*ars la-fore rz'z***iv«*d the 
honorary zlegre<3 of M.A. from tin? university. 
Thiring ISSi-JS.'i he bM*tured in Hostori, at 
Ilarvanl and Yale eolleges, ami in Halliniorz? ami 
New York. Mr (bisse has triz-zl varhuis forms of 
v<*ise. and pf>sses.ses many z>f tin* zjualities of the 
g«-nnine pz»et. Among his writings in verse tire 
Mttfiflt/fifs^ Sotiffs, utul Stmnrfs n.S7(H t Vhd 
untf I'htfr, lyrical po(‘ms (lS7Ii); J*jrih\ a 

tragedy MS7t;j ; The fJiihiiotm Lorri\ a zirama 
(l.S7*ir; A'c'/e yV’z/z.v ( 1S79) ; ami Finffinnl in Kj'Hr, 


\ and ofhtr PveDin (1SS(»). His chief writings in 
przisz* art* in the rM*ld of literary criticism : Northern 
Studies^ ii sories z»f esjsays on Seanzlinavian anzl 
I hitch literature (18711); firui/j in ‘ Knglish Men 
z)f Letters’ (ISS‘i); Sercttf ee nth-vent or jf Ftin/ies, 
zm Lzalge, Webster, Ihiwlands, Heiriek! (’rasluiw, 
(’ziwley, Klheivilge, ami Otwav (llSSII); From 
Shnlrspeure to Pope ( 1 885 ) ; Life dfContjrere { 1 888 ) ; 
Histort/ of Kijjhteenth-Centnnf t.iferutnre (ISSJl); 
Fritieul Kit-Kuts ( J8tHi) ; ami tl Ilisitn y o f Modern 
Knfflmh Liicritlttrc {WXl), Hesides tht*se ht* ezin- 
trilmted many critical essays towards 7^ a z///.s/z /*zi#Y,v 
(ISSO 81), ezlited KntjUsh Hdrs (1881), and a fault- 
loss ez>mph*te ezlition zif Gray (1884). He pnh- 
lished a 1.iife of his father in ik'.H), ami coiitrihutezl 
the artiele PziKriiY tii this Kueyclopa-dia. ’riie 
S’-mJ ttf Nareisst\ a przise tale, njzpearz'zl in 1S!)*2. 

<«Ot« KitANi'iMs .li'LKs E|)Mom>, aelzir, was horn 
at Lignz*rolles in lS‘2‘2, entered the ( ’oiiservaloire in 
lS41,and in iSM imule his zlt‘l)iit. Jle was soon 
zme of the llnest eoineiliaiis of his day. I'’rmn 1850 
to 18(J(> In* was a iiiz*mhz*r of thz* (’omeiliz* Kram-ai.se, 
phi\ iiig with sm-i-ess such ])arts as Figaro in the 
zzidor eoniezly, hut in general rz'garzh-tl as tlie nisiin- 
stay z»f the m‘W draiiuitie sz-hziz)!. In ISOti. with thz^ 
empeiz»r’s special ju*rniission, he appi‘an*d at tliz* 
( Izlezm as Ainlre Laganh* in Aiigii'i 's ( 'ftntutjion^ anzl 
z)rgani''ezl a z-om]iany tz> carry the play thrzmgh 
Franez.*. Hz* n*[K*alz*<Hy played in Lombui. In 1881 
In* rz*eoivi*d the eizzss of the Lz'gizm of Honour, ami 
he zlied in 1001. His nnist (iiiishz*d pz‘rfzirmaii(*i‘s 
wi»r(* as (liboyer in .\ugh*i’s KJfronlts and Fils de 
iri'nun'r, ami as Hz'iiianl in Les Fotnrhumlm tdt. 

IvOtlia* Ji town z>f Gz'rmany, alt(*rnatz*ly with 
(’ohnrg tin* ca]»ital zif the zlneliy of Sa\z*-( 'z>burg- 
(oitlia, .stands 51 niih*s \N’. hy S. zd M'eiinar, on 
tin* northern zmtskirt z»f the Thuringitin Forest, 
ami is a liamlsomz*, weli-huilt tziwn, with line 
parks. 'I’liz* )uineijial jmhiie huilding is the easth? 
z>f Friz'den.siz'in, built in 1018 on the siiz* of a 
fziriiiz*!- zmz*, z>n a rock 78 ft*z*t abz>ve the town; 
it contains a library zif •200,000 vzilumes ami 00(K) 
MSS., and a very valuable nninismsitie ezdlivtizm. 
Tin* m*\v musz'uni (1878), in tlie Jleiiaissanee 
stylo, now liariizmi's the pietiire-gallery, in whiz*h 
(’ranaz'ii, \’an Fyz*k, Holtiein, Itubens, ainl Ilz*m 
hramlt an* iepreseiit(?zl ; a very i?xez-llz*nt z*}ihiiiz*t 
z»f z'ligraviiigs ; a natural history z-i»lh*etizui ; z*(d- 
lz*eiiz>ns zd Fgy])tiaii, Jbmnin, (Irz*z‘k, and (leniiaii 
aiiiif}ui(iz*s ; ami a Japanese ami ('hiiie.sz- mnsz*iitii. 
A new observatory was built in 1874. Gotha 
is an active imliistrial tziwn, the principal iiiaiin- 
faz'lurcs bz’ing slniz-s, lirz*-engine jnpz*s, sugar, and 
toys. Gzdha sa.usagz?s have a wizh‘spread eelel)- 
rity. Sz*vz*ral liumireils z>f zlesigners, engravers, 
priiitz'i's, ami <*z)h,urers zd maps are cmphiyezl hz*rz» 
III tin* large gz*o ;ia.jihical estahlishmz*nt zd .fiistiis 
l*eiihz*s (zj.v.), V liz) also imblisln‘s tliz* Alnotnarli 
(z|.v.) de Gothu. F.»p. ( I8z5) 22,0*28 ; ( 1900) 54,051. 
.Sz»z* Hz.'zrk, Gesrhiehte dcr Sladl Gothu \ J870). 

Isotliay IH fiiv OK. Sez? Sank (‘oiirint- 
(ioTIIA. 

fvOtliaiii, Talks ok tiik Mkn ok, a colh*ction 
z)f jz-sts. ill whiz-h the peoph? zif Gzitham, a village 
::: Nzittiiigham.-'hirz* (7 miles SSW. zif Nzdtiiig- 
ham), arz* rz*prz.*sz?ntz*d as saying ami zlziing the 
im>.st fzM)li.-'h tilings. The.sz* tah*s are similar to the 
yj.v/z'//z, or faz-i?li;e, ascrihezl, without authority, to 
the ,"»ih zM*iitury AIz*\anilrian philziszipln*!* llierocles. 
'rin* sioriz*s sez'iii to havz? b(?en lirst prnitz'zl about the 
iiiizhlletd Ihzi lOlh z*z‘ntury, unzh*i the title ui Merric 
Tfi/rs of the Mutl Afe.n of Gotham^ tfutheretl totjether 
htj A. n., of l*hisifhe thn'tour : hut tliey Inul been 
zually eiirrz*nt in the tiim* zd Ilenry VM., reference 
hz*iiig mazle to * tin? fzilz's zd ( Iziinm ’ in tin? Tziwneley 
! iiiirai'h*-]ilays, the only kimwii MS. zif whi(?h was 
I writtz?n about that perhal. Thz* initials ‘A. B.’ of 
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the i»utalive compiler were douhtlcss iiitemled by 
tlie printer to sip;iiify Andrew Hoordc (q.v.), who 
was [)opiilarly regarded as ‘a fellow of infinite 

i 'est.’ Jhit there is no reason to siipjKJse that 
h)orde had any hand in the work, liis initials 
being placed on ' the title- pagti -as also on that of 
the t/t!sfs of Scog in in or<h?r to proinote its Stale. 
Long before the men of Gotham w’ere saddled with 
tlic unenviable reputation of being typical hlo<‘k- 
lieads similar jests had been toM at the e\]>ense 
of the i>eoplc o^ Norfolk, as we learn from a curitiiis 
J^atiri poem entitled /)r.srri/tfio Aorfoicintsiittn^ 
written in the Tith c(mtury by a monk of Peter- 
borough, which is printed in Wright’s PJttrlg 
Mgstcries and other Latin Poems. Jn this ‘poem’ 
occurs the familiar jest of the man who was riding 
on horscliack with a sack of meal, and considerately 

{ )laced tlu; sack on his own shoulders to lighten the 
lorsci — a story which reapi)ears in the (iothamite 
drolleries and in the Jihfarrnres of the Sienr 
(ianlard^ by Ktieiino Tahoiirot (1549 90), and 
which is at the present tlay curretit in Geylon. 

The Gothamite jest nn)st generally known is that 
of the at.teni])t of the villagcus to he/lge in acuckoi>, 
so that it should ‘sing’ all the y<*ar round. Among 
other witless exploits they tried to drown an eel 
that had eat^m uj) all the lish in their poinl ; they 
f.astcned their rents <m a hare wlihdi they bad 
caught, and sent, it olV to llieir lamllord ; a smith 
burned down his smithy by thrusting into the 
that(‘h a red h<»t plongh>liare, to deslmya wasp's 
nest: a.nd twelve of them went a fishing, ami before 
returning home one counted their number to see 
whether all were snfe, but omitted to include him- 
..Jf, whereupon lh(*y weene<l that one of them was 
drowned, and were lamenting this misf<»rtune, when 
a traveller coming u]), ami learning the caus(3 of 
their distress, soon set their minds at ease. Such 
jests arc m ntatis mntandis common to almost all 
the races of mankind, from Iceland to da]»an, from 
(’eyloii to the West Highlarnls of ScotlamI ; and it 
is curious to lind that tin* iidiabitants of some t>ar- 
ticular distri<?t <»r village arc jiopularly liehl uj» a»s 
arrant simpletons. In Britain, besides the men 
of Gotham, the ‘carles of Austwi<*k ' in Vork.sliirc, 
the villagers near Marlborough Downs in Wilt- 
shire, the ‘giiwks of (iordon' in Berwickshire, and 
the folk of .Assvnt in Suthcrlaiidshire ; in Ger- 
many, the Sell i hi burgers ; in Holland, the peojile 
of Kainpen ; in Belgium, the townsbilk of Dinant; 
in Prance, the inhabitants of Saint-Maixeiit, 
are erediteil with all sorts of absurdities. The 
<*itizens of Abdcra, Sidonia, were Ihc noodles 
of the ancient Greeks, and not a few of the 
so-called j«*sts of Hierocles reappear in our early 
English collections of facetia’, with a blundering 
Welshman or Frenchman in place of the pedant of 
the .. 4 .V// 7 V/, and in more recent compilations -‘Joe 
Miller' and its congeners -the conventional Irisli- 
inan or Highlander. The similarity of simpleton 
storii's in countries far apart at om*e suggests the 
question of their origin and dilViision, as in the case 
of popular tales gmierall.x. No doubt in many 
instances they s]>rang up imle^iendently, for human 
ihature is every wbc?re much alike; but it is equally 
certain that a considerable number have been 
l»orn)Wed by one pe«»ple from another, sometimes 
imported orally, most fre(|ueiitly taken from written 
HOurce.s. But however widely modern scholars may 
ditler in opinion regarding tile genealogy of popular 
iictions, their virtual idimtity among divers races 
is an interesting evidence of ihc kinship of man. 

The Tates of the Mad Men of iiotham ceiitimird ti» be 
issued in chap-book ffiriu down to the second decade of the 
19tli century. The tirst reprint of the original w(»rk wiis 
made in 1840, with nn introduction by Mr J.O. Halliwell. 
The Tales were also printed in W. C, Ibwlitt’s ShaktsiKore 
Jest-books ( 18{>4) ; in John Ashton’s Chap-books of the 


Kvjhtecntk Century (1S8‘2); and in li. II. Cunningliain’s 
Amasinif Prose Chapdtooks (1889). For a compendious 
collection of .siiiqdoton stories- -of which the Gothamite 
tales form but a tritliii;; part - .see W. A. ChiustonN Hook 
of NowUes (Loud. 18H.S), which will be found to contain 
references to all the important books dealing with the 
subject, oriental and other. See also W. J. Thoms, in the 
Foreign (Juartn’ly Jieeine No. 40); and JJeutschtr 

Votkshiimurf by M*iritz Busch (Berlin, 1877). 

Gotliard. See Si’ Gottiiard. 

IffOtlieilblir^ (SwjhI. (lotebio'g), next to stock- 
Indm till* nn)st important town of Swe<len, stands 
at the mouth of the Giita, in 57" 42' N. lat. and JT 
58' K. long. Although (uigirmlly founded by 
(bistavus Ado1]dnis in BUS 21, "tbe town, in 
consequence of numerous lires, is quite modern 
— regularly built and clenn, with several canals, 
cnissetl by numerous bridges. The harbour is 
excellent, and sehlom obstructed by ice. The 
few buildings which dc.serve special mimtion are 
the e\'<*hange, cathedral, and town-hall. There is 
a mu.seum (art, zoology, industry) besides a line 
garden belonging to the ILnticultural Society. 
The more inqu)rtant industries embrace .ship- 
building, iron-working, sugar-relining, the manu- 
fa<*ture of matebes, j»aper, wood puljj, and porter, 
and herring-iishing. The exports consist ]»rin- 
cipally of iron, timber, grain, butter, matches, 
paper, wood pulp, zinc ore, liitles ; the imports of 
coal, iron, salt, lloiir, grain, machinery, oils, rice, 
wines ainl spirit^, and sugar, the annual value of 
imptu’ts and ex|>orts ludiig each about 3 millions, 
'riie port is ('iitercd ami ch*ared by about 5(»70 
ve.ssels of 1,81.), 380 tons burden every year. The 
commercial imp«>rtance of Gothenburg dates from 
the Gontinental blo<‘kade of 1S(M», wlnm it became 
the chief British depot in northern Europe. 'The 
town has given its name t«) the Gothenburg 
Licensing System, which originated here in 1805. 
All the wine and spirit shops are kejit by a 
company licensed by the town authorities, and 
are conducted by salaiii‘d managers; all prolit.s 
nmiaining after the company has b(*en allowed five 
per cent on its capital go into the town treasury. 
See Ltcensinb Laws. Top, (1877) 71,707 ; (1888) 
99.047; (1901) 130,019. 

Golllic I'mbw this title are 

conqu'ised the various styles of architecture which 
])re\ ailed in wi*slcrn Europe from the iniddb^ the 
I’ith century till tin* rexival of classic* architecture 
ill the lOth century. The term Liothir was at iirst 
bcstowetl by the Benaissance architects <ui the 
medieval styles as a term of reproach. This 
epithet tliey ap]>lie<l to every kind ot medieval art 
w’bicb lunl existed from the ilecline of the classic 
taste till its revival, all other styles being by 
I them considered as barharons and (iofhie. The 
' name has mov, hoxvever, become generally ad»)]>ted, 

! ami has outlived the reproach at first implied in it. 

! It lias also become limitetl and delined in its 
' application. During the 19th century the «arts 
j of the mnblle ages have been attentively studie<l, 

I and their origin and history carefully traced ; and 
' as the knowledge of the.se styles has increased, a 
: feeling of admiration has succeeded to that of con- 
; teiiqit, ami Gothic noxv ranks as one of the noblest 
I and completest stx les of arcbitecture. 

I Origin. — 'Ihe origin of Gothic archite<*ture has 

1 given ri.se to many very ingenious speculations. It 
I has been .said that tlie style was c(»pied directly 
from nature; that the poinle»l arches and ribs of 
the. vaults were imitated from the overarching 
I branches «)f trees ; and that the stems of an avenue 
] were the originals of the pillars of the Gothic aisles. 
Others have strenuously maintained that the 
invention of the pointeil arch was a mere accident, 
arising from Ibis form having been observed in the 
I inteiTacing of the circular arches of a Nornian 
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areaile. li lui" "tatoil tluil the st\ie was 

iiDportPil fnnii tin* East iliirin;: the Crusailes, ami 
that the iinvli<*val ari'liiteets lia<l hut little to do 
with its t)ri.udM. More eareful study of (he Ivothic 
huildiu;^'*5 wlii'.*h riMuaiu to ns ha'» dispelled these 
faneitiil i<h.*a''. :im* 1 ‘^••ttled the an«l progress 

of tho art <'ii lihioriral as well as internal evideiiee. 

Tuir.ei' up to its primary eloincnls we 

iiavc lo uo far liaek in the world’s history. Many 
li\er'.e stylos liave prevailed at ditVerent epoelis 
.in i in tliflriinil eonntries, ami the later styles have 
hnaiialily Ijeeji intlnenced hy tln^se whieh preeetletl 
them. All the various styles of arehiieetnre may, 
liowt'ver, he I'lassed umler two i^roiips, tht» repre.sent- 
.iiives of whieli are (ireek aroltitt*eture ami tiothie 
arefiiteeitue. ’lhe>e are tho two typieal styles, ami 
in lin'in an' e-miained and exhihiied in a very pure 
fniMji the eleniejits from which all other styles are 
prodnce-I. riiis is true in tiie same sense as it is 
aKo tnn* that all ihiiiju's in naiiire are »lerived from 
a fi.ov primary elements. Ihii as tliere are many 
V '.ri«‘ties in nature, so there are many develop- 
ments of the two typical lorm> of arehiteeture, all 
of which may l»e ohi'^'-ed as •'tyles. 

Tile principles which underlie the two ^reat 
• livi>ion-^ of arcliiteeiiiro an; stnictnral in eharaeter ; 

tin' deconitive features of all true styles are 
hmmled tin tin* constrnetion. The tirsi of tln'.M* 
divisions is dL.''lin; 4 uislied hy the employment of 
the horizontal hcaiii as the method of spanninjr 
openings; while in tho other the areli is the 
means U'.ctl for tho .same purpose. All other 
<peci!i(; diderenees of style are siihonlinate to 
thc'.i- lea'liii;: factors. ( jif tlieco «livisions (ireek 
architecture is aec»‘pte<l a-' liie hi.:^ln‘st tyjM' of 
the trtihnih.'ii -tyle i.o. tlio style whose princi- 
pal feature is the siraieht lintel; (hithic, a.s 
the type of architecture, in which the 

voiih are .^panned liy arches. Tiiese typical forms 
me-onr many varieties, Itoman .Vrehitectnro ( v. > 
l»!*in._r the transitional form hetwoen them. I’lie 
tralicate form of consinief ion wa.s common to tin; • 
primirive inliahitants luitli of tlreece and Italy. . 
rin? early llem iiis' Imihlhi;^'-, were therefore tra- 
h '-i'e in principle, and their c'xteridr.-. were ile<*or- 
ated witli colnnin- crowned hy straiudit architraves 
and eornioos. fJnt in course of time they j.(radually ' 
ii.tro lncod inside thosf*, and liidden from view, a 
n-al c'ln-Htnicrioii with arches and vaults. 'JMiese ; 

luctidiial elements liad hni;; Im-ci. in n-,e 
anmni:-,! the Ftnisi'ans in Italy for «!rains, hri<l;;es, ' 
;;ii<*w.iy^, and other iililitarian pnipo-e-,, ami hy 
.--ee., .h-^rces they obtained reco^^riitioii as architec- 
tural feaiiin'- in the elevations. Tlndr use ;^o’adn- | 
all> cxtciidc'd, (jspi/cially in the con.struction of in- ! 
teri«)r-, nnd >iy means of vault." the Ivoni.aii": were 
alile If) roof in lar;re areas without eneuinhenn;^ ' 
the tldfir with jiillars. This was found to he a | 
very advania^nmns and la.stine ‘.ystern of coiistrue- 
tion, and under the empire wa^: carried out in 
many imi)ortaiit examples, a-j, for in.-itam*e, in tin* 
hatlis of (.'araealla ami Dioclciian, the fki."ilica of 
.Maxeiitius, ».\:c. In their work.s of public utility, 
wlic:>? U"e, not rlecoral ion, was ilie cliief ohjetU, | 
the Koriiaiis alway.s adopti-d the arch as the fittest 
mode of const nietion as in their A({neiliicts («|.v.), 
hrid^'es, vV'c. The arch thus came ^.jradually more 
c.nd more into use ; and ahuiit the lime when the 
i.-arharians first overran the jimvinfCs tlie arcuated 
fdini of eon.structimi was nnivi*r.sal. and .-‘onie 
'‘Itempts had lieeri inmle to cimfonn the (raheate 
•lecoration to the circular arelic^ hy hemliii*' the 
' M:liiii;i,ve round the eurvi* as in the jialace of 
hioelftian at Spalato in Ualm.atia. 

To the lioinan.s, tlierc?fore, i.s due the introduction 
of an areiiated eon.stnietion with a welJ develojied 
intein.al, and a partially-developed e.vternal, deeora- 
tiou. The early Christians adojited their forms of 


construction and decoration from the Komaiis. 

I They were also imlehted to them for the plans of tho 
■ buillliiies which hecanie the types of the Chri.stian 
I sacrcil ciliticcs during the muhllo ages. There 
• was no new .style crealeil hy the early Christians 
Their buildings were all foumh'il on Uomaii design 
till alMJUt the 10th century. The Uasiliea (q.v. ), 
or Ihnnan court house and market-place, was 
found to he admirably adapted for early Christian 
worship, and the general opinion has hitherto been 
. that the church was derived from the basilica, lint 
thi> view has been combated hy Professor llaldwin 
llrown in his work From Svhvln iu Culhaind 
fl.SSG), in which he derives the form of the nave 
from that of theschola', or halls <»f meeting of giiild.s 
|»ermitted under tho empire, anumgst which the 
hiirial .societies of tho ^'h^^^^tia,ns wer*' numerous; 
whilst lie attributes the ap>e, a \ery ]»roniinciit 
feature in early ehurches, to the inemoiial eelhe 
j erected hy pagans and Christians alike in the 
; eemeteries, ami afterwards introduced along with 
tho bodies of .<aints into the churches. Theu* can 
he no doubt, however, that the circular tcni])le.« 
! were the prototyt>es of the Christian naiili'^tmie.s 
(<|.v.) which n>nally accoinpaiiieil the hasilicas. In 
erecting their huihlings tlie Cliristians not only 
adopteil till* plans and iiUMle of cnn>t rnclion, Init 
. nsi.'d the actual nialeiials uf the hnildings of the 
Konians, many of wliicli had been di'ftroyed hy the 
harhaviaiis. Where such materials woio ahiindant 
-as ill Pome ami central Italy - tlie early t hristian 
architcetnri* very cIo.m'Iv resembled that of the 
lioniaii build iiigs whii‘h had preceded it. l»nt in 
mmo remote «li.>>tiiet> the hnildeis, timlingno ready- 
made materials at haml, had to design and pre]iare 
new ones. In d«>ing so they fnlloweil as eloselj^' as 
they could tin; Pomaii originals, hut their buildings 
jiartook more of the const met ioiial than the 
decorative' e'lemeiits of Homan archilectnie. The 
Homan ornament thus droppeil out of use ; and 
when, in proi'ess of time, decoration w.as desired, 
each new jieople followed its own iileas. The 
traditional Homan decoration thus hi'came to a 
great e'xtmit lost, and new’ st.\les ilevidoped. In 
this way tin; I’eiitoiiic tril»i‘s iiitrodiicf'il into their 
architecture the scenes of hunting and lighting in 
which they rejoiced, the ornament showing the 
figure- of animals and mon iiiteniiised with the 
acanthus leaves and other foliage of Homan 
design. 

The dilferenl forms of vaulting developed hy llie 
Homan.s wore followed Ihrougliont the eni]>ire 
during its decline, but gradually sp(?eial forms 
were adopted in the dillerent nroviiice.s. 'i’liiis the 
architeets of the Ka.''t pieferriMi the r/o/i/cas the di.s- 
tiiignishiiig fea,tnre of their .‘^tyle, and those of the 
We.st retaineil the plain tunnel-\ault. The former 
^ .^tyle is eallei« Hyzanline (o.v.), and has heeii the 
! type of .all Ka'-lern medieval aichitectnre ; and the 
j latter Honianesijne (ipv.), and has hi'en (lie oiigiii 
of all the mefiieval arehiieetnre of wi'sti'rn Kiirope. 
This Ih)mane.-<jne style varied much in diirereiit 
: proviiiei'.s heing more Homan in tyjie in (*eiitra1 
I Ilfily and Provence where Jhiman e.\ample.s 
ahoiiiided, and more (Jot hie on the Khine ami in 
Sw itzerland ami Pom hardy w here the Tentonie 
elements prevailed. Homan forms were still 
, adheieil to in the (iothic jirovinees as late as the 
9th eentiiry, when we find Chai ieiiiagne ercM'ling 
I his great mansoleiim at Aix in imitation of San 
I N'itah* at Havenna, v/hicli w as itself derived from a 
, Homan original. 

: llisturff. The various modiliealioiis in difl’erent 

; countries all eontrilmtiMl to the gi'iieral ]»rngress of 
I the art; hiit, as might he expected, it is to the 
^ liariks of the Hhiiie where the .Mmatessors of (diarle- 
1 iiiagrie cliielly ilw'elt that we iiinst look for tho 
i lirst steji in tlie development of Cothie architeidure. 
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Tim followin'; hIioiI Hkeloli of llm history of tin nseil : uml as the main roofs with their tunnel- 
will sliow how this ocouitcmI. vaulting w(M’o found very gloomy and ill lighted, it 

^ Tho^ Koinaii hasilieas, and, like them, the earK was coiiMfh.Ted desirable tliat similar intersecting 
C hristian churches (for ^round-jiljin sec the ! vaults should he used to cover them als^o, so as to 
article liAsiLiCA), were divided into a central j ailmit of the clerestory windows being raised in 
nave ami two or f<»ur side-aisles, the former separ- | order to light the vaulting. lint how was this to 
al-ed from the lattiu* by ^ |Uio or two rows of ! 1 m» niariaged with the inferior materials and work- 
eobimns on each si<le. These eolumns caiTif*fl . inanshiji at command? Jf the transverse arches 
arches on wliurh restefl the side walls of the nave, ! AH, t.’D (tig. *2) 
whi<*h were carrie<l siilliciently high to clear the ‘ :»resemieivc7ibiv, 
roofs of the side aisles, and admit windows to light | ami the side- 
1 he central nave. ^ This row of windows afterwards ’ arches Af ’, r.I> 
hecame the (lotliic Clerestory {<|.v.k v\t the east * the same- the 
end of the nave was a great arch leading into an ' vault being 
ojuui s]>ae(», in the eenlie of wbieli was the apse. | formetl by two 
The latter was semieircuhir in ]»lan, fiml was | i n t e rse c 1 i n g 
usually ro(»f«M| with a vault in the form of a semi- ‘ cvliiiders — thfoi 
dome. This feature was also afterwards more fully tlie intersocting 
developed, ami surrounded Avith rmliating chapels groins AI> ami 
in (iotliic churches. The nave and side-aisles were CH must be Tig.-, 

originally roofed with W(R)d, hut, owing to their elliptical. This 

frecjiient «h*st ruction by lire, it hecame noces.sary was ,a difii(‘ult form of construction : the medieval 



cover the churches with a more enduring kind builders found it easier to construct the groin or 
of eonstruclinii. It was then attempted to intro- diagonal aidie.s of a circular form Avitli radium KA 
duce vaulting; but the skill the workmen , ( .S), ami to fill in the triangular spaces AHK, 
luul degeiioiatcd, ami many eflorts were needed j Ae., with .slightly domed vaults. Tlicse semi 
before a system suitable, for the reijiiiromenls j circular edges m* groins gradually came to form 
of the ])oriod and within tlie capacity of the imlep 4 ‘fident ribs. At first they u'cre only marked 
buihlers was ;irri veil at. Hut, as we shall pre.senfly bv a beail on tin* angh*, but being tin* chief coii- 
see, when the princiidr* of jioinfeil vaulting was struct ioiial element of tin* vault iiig thev soon came 
<uiee gra.spe4l, tlKMlcNcIopiiicnt of tlie style followeil t,) be distinctiv separated from the Vest of the 
vith astonishing rajihlity. 'I’^i trace the ju-ogress of vault as imb*pendent members with the name of 
vaulting from tlie early simple tunnel-vauU copie^l | groin ribs, the development of Avbich played so 
from the work ol tin* Koimins to the tully-<leveloped inijiorlant a }nirt in (lolhic vaulting. AYbeii tb 
ami niagniliceiit groins of (lot hie cathedrals is a spa4*c to lx* covertxl was .square the above form of 
most int<*resling iinpiiry ; and imh'ed includes the vault was bmnd toanswer, ainl em b bav of the nave 
history ot llnMh*velopmeiit of < 0)1 hie areliit.4‘cture. nsuallv included two havs of the side.aish‘s, fin 
There h one coii.sideratioii which will help to in fig.* 4. Ihit this arraiigcnient lookeil awkward 
ONplaiii how f in* llomaii vault.s <*ame to he gnnlually cxt4‘niallv, the windows of the elcrcstorv not groiip- 
inodified and new forms sought out. 'ro the Homan ing well with tho.se of tlie side-aisles. A transverse 
emperors who built the sph'inlid vaults of the arch (»/, r/, lig. ) was then introduced, carrving up 
baths, ami who had a sululued world at command, the ilesign from the nave juers to the vaulting. 
vutlrridls ami !nhnnr wer<* of small consideration. 


Tln*y could therefore alVord to build in a style 
Avhicli required ])«»rfeet materials ami workniaiishi]). 
Hut medieval j)ri!ie(»s ami bishops could obtain 
neither. To <*cononiis«.* tliesi*, therefore, the utmost 
skill ami allentioii were re»|uired. It was iieees.s.arv 
to avoiil tbo.se large and expen.sive materials of 
Avliicli the Homans were so lavish, ami to a«lopl. the 
aimplest arnl easiest forms of construction. 

The first vaults tried were simple semicircular 
tunnel- vaults. It Avas found that these, besides 
being V(M*y gloomy, n’<]uire<l very massive walls to 
resist tlndr thrust. .\ii attenqit Avas then nimle to 
relieve this thrust by trattfurrsc rnrltix {it^ rr, lig. 
1) thrown across at iiitorvals -under the tunnel- 
vault, to act as streiigtlieniiig rib.s. This idea aa’os 



Fig. 1. 


also borroAved from Homan precc<lent. Hiittresses 
Avith a .slight ])rojei'tion Avere applievl outsMe to 
abut the transverse* arches, and a beam of avooiI 
was sometimes introduced at the Avall-head from 
but tres.s to buttress to assist in oj)])osing the thrust 
of the vault. 

This Avas the first attemj)t to eonceiitrate the 
weight of the vault on single i)oiul.s. In the sitle- 
aisles, Av here the sj)an was .small and nianageable, 
the llomaii intersecting vaults (/>, />, lig. 1) were 




This form of vault i;> called h<*xapartite. All the 
above varieties of vaulting avcic fully devt*lopeil 
during llie lllli and l*2ih centuries in the rouml- 
arehed styli*s of tin* Hbine. 

In Fraiux; th(*se bunis Avere also trieil ; but it 
was found that the semicircle is nut a good form of 
arch unless loaded on the haunches, many of the 
churches Avhich Avere vaulted in this manner dining 
the nth ecnlury having in be l)uttr4'ssed or rcluiilt 
in the l*2tli Jiml 13th centuries. In Provence 
(Avlicre the Hoiiiau inlluence coiitinm’d to I>e 
slnuigly felt, owing to the large iiiimher of Ihiniau 
buildings still surviving in the country) the iiinnel- 
vault (lig. 4) Avas in u.se probably as c.iily as the 
9th or loth century. Hut the form of tlie vault 
adopfeil then dilb'red from that of the Homans in 
being poinleil iiistea«l of round. Tla* pointed 
biriii may liaxe been borroAVCjI fnuii tin* Moors in 
Spain, by Avlnini ilAvasusotl as a dct*orative feature, 
but it Avas undoubtedly aihipted in Provmice as a 
siinply-eonst ruetecl metlioil ot vaulting.^ This form 
of arch Avas thus probably siiggeste)! in the 12th 
century ti> the arciiiteet.s of the north of France, 
Avho' at once hvLw Iioav well it A^ ould overcome the 
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tlillifiilty of tin’ yifMin^r of tin? Imuiu’Iu’s in llio 
seinioiiruhir ;ir<*h. 'Flii'y woro thus lo<l to the adop- 
tion of the i»oiiit»'d form for tlu'ir trausv(‘]*se arches 
as a sfrnrfiu'af > .rjh'tfiCHt, and still retained the 
seniieirciihir form in the groins. The next question 
which eni:a^^*<l att<’ntion, ainl the solution of which 
le«l to the further use of the junnted arch, was the 



vauUin;^ of olihm*^ spaces. This had heeii trieil 
with snuicirciihir an’hes. liut it was found that 
with that form the vault would require to he very 
much domed --the diameter of tin* arches c, r ( litf. 

1 I hein^' NO much smaller than that of o, a - 
wln'veas hy usin*' ]»ointed archer, of ditlerciit 

railii, for the transverse and side arches all nii;xht 

he kept to about the same hei^^ht. 'riiis is | 

more fully explained hy lio. o. If ,\1> he the dia- ! 
meter of the traiisN-rrse arch iffff. lie. 1 ) and AC , 
that >if the vido arches ( rr i, it In dear that the ^ 
semicircular side arch ADC <*amnit reach the heieht ; 

C ! 

r.. .... i 
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of the traiisvfT'j? arch AEB, even when stilted a^s at 
D'. lint, in the point ei I arch ('K15 the same dia* 
met* r ri-i'N to vfMy nearly tin; heij;ht <»f the trans- 
vitn»* 'riie pointed andies At.’B ainl ,\'CI»' 

lli^^ Ui nIiuw how easily arche^ of this form, what- 
ever llndi’ di.i.meter, iran he carried to the same 
hei;^dil. r.y the intniduction of this new form of 
arch the \ aniline streii^^thened, and the 

tliniNt hroii;ihl to hear steadily on sin;4le j»oints. 

We have jiow traced the history of vaulting from 
tin; tiiin* of tic Homans to the l*2th eentury, wln*n 
the priin‘iph.*s of Cothic pointed vaulting were fully 
developed ; and wc* have dwelt particularly <in this 
siihject, hecaiise it indudes the princiides which 
re;;ulated the whole of tin; (iothie style. Dot hie 
was not the inverjiiiui of an individual, hut a 
ne<M*>sarv ;'rowth a Gradual df;vcIopment from 
structural requiieinent. This is dearly the ease 
with re^^ard to the vaultin;(, as we hav«* en- 
deavoiireil show above, and the saiin? nii;^ht he 
provetl re;'ardin;.j every member of the style. Thii.s 
At iTii;'hl he shown how the ribs became ;fradually 
more decidc’il, (;xpressine the part they bore in the 
support of the roof; how the nave piers or ])illars 
were subdivijh;d by de;:r(;es into i»arts, each .shaft 
hea.rinj' on a s(‘parate cap a sejiarate nn;niberof the 
vaulting; how the buttresse.s were develo]»eil as 


they were retiuired to resist the thrust of thegnuim 
concentrated on points; and how the Hying but- 
trc.sses were forced uixm the (lothic architects much 
against their will, as a modi; of su])tu)rting the 
arches of the roof. 

'File history of the llyiim buttress is (‘urious. The 
thrust of the tunnel- vault was sometinn’s K’sisted 
bv half-tunin’bvaults over the side aisles (see fig. 4). 
The latter, thendore, rcjjuired to be high, ami a 
gallery was usually introduce<l. In the Narthex Jit 
Vezelay (tig. 7) we have this gallery with the vault- 
ing useil as a countci ]K)ise to t hatof t he cent ral vault. 
This is a line example of vaulting in the transition 
state, that id the gallery resisting the main vault, 
as in tig. 4, and being at the same time groined. 



This leavers rather a wi'ak iMunt opposite the trans- 
verse ar(die-«, to striMigthen which the part of the 
semi tunnd vault dig. 4) opposite the transverse 
arch is left standing, although the rest is altered by 
the groining. At \b.*zehtv ( lig. 7) this aich timidly 
shows itself as a small Hying buttress above the. 
roof. It is easy to see how this idea would gradu- 
ally develop itself into the hold ‘ are-houtaiit ’ of a 
later date. The galleries were, in hitej- examples, 
dispeu.sed with toadmit of larger clerestory wiiidow.s, 
and the Hying buttrc‘ss(‘s wcui; left standing fri'e. 
The arehiieels lindiiig thi*m indispcnsahle, then 
turned their attention to render them ornamental. 
Vhmarhs may also he shown to owe tlieir origin 
to their use ; they acted as weights to steady the 
hiitlresses and ]ders. We shall, under their 
.separate lieads, point out how each element (d 
(Iothie arcliitectnri; was in the strictest sense con- 
structiomil, the decoration hedng in harmony with 
its actual use, or as Ihigiii has said, ‘di’coratcd 
construct ion, not constructed decoration.’ 

The full develojuuerit (d (Iothie viulting, which 
was tin; forerunner of the whole style, was first 
carried out in the royal doim'iiii in Trance about 
the middle of the l*2th ceiituiy. 

The Normans had settled in the north id France 
more than I wo centuries h(;fore this, and had applied 
their talents and the fruit of their conquests to the 
huildiiig of splendid UMiiples in honour of their 
victories. In doing so they followed out the routnl- 
arclied style, and brought it forward hy a great 
stridi; tow’ards true (Iothie. Sec Nohman Alicill- 
TKlTrUK. 

South of the royal domain, in Burgundy, there 
had existed for centuries great estahlisliments of 
monks, famous for their architecture. The abbey 
of ('luny was their c;eiitral seat, w’hence they sent 
otil eoloiiies, and built aldK’.ys after the model of 
the parent one. The style in wdiieli they worked 
was also an advanced Uoniane.sque, but dillerent 
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from tlial of tho Nonnans. Iiavo alruatly seen j 

tliat anotlior school oxistc<l in Provence ; ami in 
Aquitaine, Auvergne, ami Poit<»n still further 
varieties of Koniancsqucj were (levelope<l. 

Hetween these provinces lay the royal domain. 
Owin^ to the weak st.ate i)f the kin^'doni, architec- 
ture hatl hitherto nnnhs little jiro^o-ess in the Isle of 
France. Ahout the he^^innin;' of the Pith century 
the monarchy revived, and for the next two cen- 
turies the royal domain was ^roverned hy wise «aml 
powerful monarchs, who succeede<l in re-estaldishinf' 
the royal supremacy. A new impulse was thus 
(^iven to the literature and ails of tlm country, hy 
which architecture profited lnr;j[ely. J^'rom the state 
of ruin into which the kin; 4 dom hail fallen, there 
were scarc,(dy any churches exist in*; worthy of the 
new stat<; of thing's. Novel and j^reat desi^^ns were 
formed : hit herto almost all the? important churches 
of hh'ance l>elon;^ed t<» the ahheys ; now, under the 
royal ])atron}i;re, cathe<lrals he;ifan to he huilt. 
The hislio]»s, envicMis of the ]»ower of the monks, 
lent their powerful aid, and the whole of the laity, 
es]>e.cially in the t<»wns which wen* now emancipat- 
ing themselves and hirmiu;; in<lejiendent communes, 
joined heartily in the w<irk. With such a universal 
impulse, no wonder that architecture took .a ^reat 
stride and new forms were introduced. It is to 
this ])eriod ami peo]de that we owe the eiirliest 
d(*velopment of the jiointed toithic style. 

We liave alreaily seen at X’ozeluy how nearly the 
Ihir« 4 fumliMn monks ha<l apjiroJuduMl to (Jot hie. T<i 
complete the development it only required the 
side-walls and vaultiu;^ <»f the uavt* to he raised, so 
as to admit of wimlo\>s over the roofs of the side* 
jjfalleries ; aiid the tlyiii;; Imttresses to he raiseil 
with them, so as to rec<*iv<* the thrust of tlie vault 
--the latter hc'iu*' constructed with ]Hiinted j^roin 
rihs, nml the sale ami transverse arches carried to 
tlie hei;;lit of the ;(roins. 'Plie lay architects of 
the royal domain soon accomplished this stt'p, ami 
the new style spruii;' u]i and pr«>j;resse<l with the 
most astonishing; rapidity. 

'i'lie earliest (*xamplo we have of the fully 
develojied tiotliie style is the eathedral of St 
Denis, in which are deposit eil the remains of the 
kind's of Kraiiee. It was founded hy the Ahhe 
Su; 4 -er in 1144. The eathedral of Notre Dame of 
Paris soon followed, and alimist eonteiiiporaiy with 
it arose the nia;;niticent catliedrals of Chartres, 
JIheims, Amiens, lleauvais, J5our^a*s, and a host of 
otliers. 

Another cause which tended mueh to hasten the 
pvii^ress of the style was the invention ahout the 
same time of painted };lass(se<» (Ji.ASS, I\\1NTE1)). 
The Romaues4|ue architects had liccii in theliahit of 
decoratiiij; their chur<*hcs willi frescoes and other 
paiiitin;;s ; hut this new modi; of introducing the | 
most hrilliant coloui’s into t li‘*ir dcsip:ns was at once 
seized upon hy the nortluwn architects. The small 
round arched windows, which were still in many | 
instances retained Ion;; after the pointed arch had 
hecotne usual in the vaulting, no lon;;er sulliced 
when filled with stainetl j^lass to li^ht the churches. 
They w(»re therefore enlarfjfed, two or even three were 
thrown into one, divided only hy niullions ; this 
compound window was ii^ain increased until the 
coinpartnient of the tdercstory heeanie almost wholly 
absorbed. The ar(?hi(e<*t.s were then forc(Ml to 
conform the arches of their windows to the pointed 
outline of the side-arches of the vaulting;. This 
desire for more ami more spaee for stained y;lass 
was the origin of the wimlow-traeerv which forms 
so beautiful a feature of the style. It is the 
last attenuated remains of the wall s])ace of the 
clerestory, which was at la.st entirely absorbiMl. 

Fij;. 8," from Notre Dame, Paris, is a^ood illustra- 
tion of the mode of ]>roj;ress of French (Tothic. 
The left-hand portion of the elevation sho^>s the 


kind i)f fenestration adojited. The clerestory win- 
dows are small ; and, In order to admit more light, 
the windows ami vault of the gallery are kept very 
high. This was the original design ; but during 
the construction of the cathedral tlie imjmrtaiice of 
stained glass had hccoine so great that the design 
was altered so as to give hirg-or windows in the 
clerestory for its <lis]»l.'iv, as shown on the right- 
hand portion of the elevation. The gallery is at 
the same time reduced to a mere triforiiim with 
very .small windows, mid the. aisle windows arc 
greatly eiihirgod. 4’he upper nr clerestory window 
also siiows tlie simple eai\v form of tracery ; that 
in the aisle window being later ami more advanced. 





Fig. 8. Fig. \K 


Fig. 9 shows two bays from Toiirnay Cathedral, 
ami is a good .sp(*ciiiicn of the mode in wl)i(‘li the 
: wlade siiace of llie side-walls was made available 
1 for wimlow-traeerv ami stained glass. 

I The further lli^tor^• of (lothic architecture in 
I France is sim]dy the enthiisiastie hdlowiiig out, to 
i their furthest limits, and in the most logical ami 
artisti<* iiiaiincr, of the priiicij)les aln)ve imlicated, 
on wJiicli the early architects had unconsciously 
been working when they origiiuitcil the style. So 
long as the (h>lliic architects worked on these 
I prim*i]des they ad\anccd and iiiij»roved tlicir arclii- 
Icctnrc. When, however, the style lia<l become 
fully dcvelopt-d and matured (about 1309 A.D. ) 
tlie'spirit of progress died. No new features were 
developed. The architects .seemed to think that 
in its main elements tlu'ir style was complete, and 
contented themselves with eoiitinuing the tr.adi- 
tionnl style of their forerunners, ami pushing to 
their extremest limits the priiicitdes handed down 
to them. They became j>roud of their scieiitilic 
knowledge, ami of the accuracy with which they 
could calculate and provhle for the llinists of tl 
dillerent arclu*s, and the artistic element hecaiue 
siihonlinate to the eiigiimering. The height of the 
cathedrals was extemled till, at Peauvais, it ex- 
ceeded the iMjwerof the architects to prop up the 
vaulting. The svstem of buttresses and pinnacles 
was developed with the utmost skill, till at last the 
original simplieitv and repose of the designs were 
lost, ami the exteriors presented a scieiitilic hut con- 
fused system of .scatl'oldiiig and propping-up in stone 
(see 11i;ttrk.s.s). The simple ami beautiful forms 
of the early tracery became allertMl into all inanner 
of flowing curves, graceful hut unnieaiiing, in 
the Flamboyant neri(Ml (q.v.); and, in short, the 
art became lost in mere cleverness of design and 
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dfxtt'iitv t'l iiiul till* iirchiieot s place 

>vas iisui]>cd !)>• till* 

It is ill tilt* cat lie* Ira Is <»t tlic l*2th ami l.‘Uli 
cciiturii*'.. alxtvt* rclcrrctl ti), that we liml the 
ni)l»li*>t tlfvclt'piiiciit of till* (Jothic style. Kvt'ry- 
lliiii'-r ii’iiilcil it> this result. 'riie- nation was 
uiiitoil ill the eirort— all tin* science, all the ails, 
all tin* leaininn of the times Mere centretl in the 
cliunli. In it, ami that almo''l exclusively, the 
st'ulpior, the painter, tin? historian, tin* moralist, 
ami tin* tliiine. all fimml scope for the expressi«ui 
of their ideas on the seuli»tured MalN, porches, and 
nii’hcs. i\Y the ]iainted windows of the cathedrals 
the churches of the people, 'riie de\ elopment of 
the decorative features jiroi;ri?ssed simultaneously 
with that of the constructional. The I toman acan- 
thus ami otln*r enrichments were Ion;.: followed, hut 
gradually luodilied (as above mentioned ) hy Teu- 
tonic iiiiliience .as shown in the huntiiiir ami light- 
iuLU as well lus religious scenes represented in the 
•historied* capitals and sculptures of their archi* 
tecture wherever they penetrated. This style of 
call in;: heeaim* traditional, .and w.a.s jidln.-reil to for 
centuries hy the monastic orders, lint at the re- 
viv.'il of the I'Jth et*niurv these traditional forms 
wme ;:ra<lually doparted from, and the architects 
sou;.:ht iiispir iiion for their sculptun* directly from 
nature. At lii'.t the folia;:i! wii" treated conien- 
tionally, hut madually came closer to nature, till 
in the comtd»*ted "tvie of the 1 Ith century each 
leaf and llower e\a»-tly iiuitale<l the shape ami 
emhodietl the spirit of the naturiil t>pe. Mould- 
in;::'*, hulln.'s.'.es, pinnacles, and ;ill the smaller 
fe.'iUires followim.: tin* rule of nature were in 
linitely v;iri«*d and heautilul. These will he tieateil 
of under liieir separate Jjea<ls. 

riie (u-ooress ot the t lotliii* sIn le in tillier e<iuiitiies 
is m) h-ss lernarkahle than in France. At no lime i 
ill the w Olid’s history did any style* of an'Iiileet un* : 
evj-r ^juejid so wide, or ,::iv“ Ii'^^' in siich a short tiim* , 
to 'O MMiiy splriidi'l hnildin;,;s. No •‘ooner had the ; 
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aeter .if an imported rather tli;in that of a native 
m' 1 reely-adopted art. 

frot/iif. -At the (.'ompiest ill lOtih the | 
Noi 111 . tils inirodiiceil their round archeil stvie, some | 


jiml Amiens show. The eastern terniination of a 
Freiieh eatliedral or ciiurch is invariably circular 
ended or apsidal--a form derived from the early 
Christian apse. The KiiolLsh cathedral, on the con- 
trary, has almost ahvays a srjuare east end. The 
French transepts have almost no projection beyond 
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Fig. 10.-- Salisbury t 'aihiMlrsil, 


tine spe. imens of which still exist both in Fn;:hiiid 
and Scotland -M (.'ross, near NN'im hester ; Diirhaiii 
(.'athtnlral ; Kedso ami ./edliiir;rli .VMieys, A:c. Hut 
the*,c l»nildin;:s are not rojdesof those of Normamly. 
The Fii^lisli have always, in ailopt in;: style-*, ;:iven 
iheni a national impress. As it was with the 
\orinan, so it was to a still ;:ieater de;:ree with 
the pointed tlotliie, which was introduced iiiti» 
Fii^hiud ahoul llTt hy William of Sens, who 
.superintended the rehuddiniL: of F'anterlmry (.'athe- 
dral. riie English areldieci.s soon began to follow’ 
out a poiiiteil style of their own. 'riiey horrow'ed 
much from France, and worke.l it out in their own 
w’ay, forming what is now ealled the Vv///// A’/zz/Z/V/ 
style. 'I’he iliHerences lietweeii the* early (iothic of 
France and England extend to almost enny d<*tail. 
The mouldings, bases, caps, pinnacles, lmltrc.s.si.*s. 
and foliage of the latter are. all impressed with the 
early ICngli-h h*»ding. In France the charm*ter of the 
early (ioihio is one of unrest - a constant .struggle 
forward. In hhiglaiid tlni elVort after progre.ss is 
not so distinct -that of carefulness and coniiilele- 
ness prevails. In the jthtHs of the cathedrals the 
dillV-reiiees are niarke<l (see lig.s. 10, 11), as the 
accompanying plans of the cathedrals of Salisbury 


the line of the aisles ; the English ones have great 
nrojection.s — Salisluiry (o.\.) ami t'anlerhury («]•'*•) 
liaviiig ttro transepts. The French cathedrals are 
.short and verv loftv; the English, long and compara- 
tively low’. T ie French buildings are perhaps the 
grandest and most aspiring, the English the moat 
finished and picturesijue. 

The eoiKstruetion of the exterior of the ‘chevet’ 
or apsiilal east einl w’aa a dillieiilty w ith the French 
and (jerinaiis, and, as at lh*auvals and Cologne 
(cpv.), resenihles an intricate and eonfusetl nutss of 
scall’olding. One of the churches in which this 
j»ictures<|iie feature Is most successfully carried out 
IS St Ouen, Uouen. The great eomplication of 
pinnacles and Hying lmttres.ses which marks so 
many of the great Frern-h (diurches is here reduced 
to a miniiiiuiii. This dillieiilty was avoided hy the 
English sfiuuiti ends, which allbrded scope for a 
large lield of stained glass in a single great 
traieried window, as in most of the English 
exaiii]des. 

'riie western yiortals of the French cathedrals, 
such as Hheims (.see Dooit) and Amieiis (q.v.‘, are 
among the boldest and most magiiilicent features 
I of their architecture. In these the English were 
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occasiunally not lar behiiul, as the western portals 
of Peterhoroiif^Ii and York sliow ; but tlie Kiiglisli 
portals aro j^enerally smaller and less elVective than 
the French tmes. 

The outlines of the Fn^dish (‘.athedrals are usually 
very pictiiresiiue oud well balanced, the western 



Fig. 11.— Aiaicns Cathedral. 


towers ;xroupiii^ h:innoiiiniisly with the central, 
and ill tliis respect the have the advaiilajre. 

The vault in;^ of the French churches is almost 
always «|nite .simple in <lcsi;^qi, but in the applica- 
tion of vaulting the Fii^lish carried out their own 
ideas. They wi're always fond of wooden roofs, 
and ]>rohahly tliis may have le<l to tlie invention of 
the many heautiful kinds of vaults which form so 
fine a feature of Fiii^lish (mtliic (see Fan-TH.\ckky). 
In England tlie .style lasted lon^^er than on the Con- 
tinent, being: retained till the time of Henry VIII. 
about the middle of the Kith ctMitiiry. 

The (Termaiis were nearly a ceiiUiry in adopting: 
tiie pointed style after its invention in Franco ; ami 
when it was iiitroihieed it retained the apj»earance 
of a forei^ni importation. It never w.-w so com- 

I detely naturalised as in Kngfhiinl. The so called 
leautie.s of the (Jerman (JotTiic are, for the most 
jiai’t, to he. reg:arded ralh(*r as excidlent specimens 
of masonry than as artistic develoimicnts of the 
style. The open-work spirt's, ft>r example, whieh 
are of frequent occurreiiee in Eiig:land, are line 
pieces of eonstructioii, ami have a striking ellect ; 
imt from the first there is a temleiicy to commit 
the work to nwisons, who rejoice iii display ing 
their manual dexterity. Tlie later Cothic in 


, (lermaiiy is the most splendid development of the 
: stone-cutter's art and the draughtsman's ingenuity ; 
1 these run riot, wliile the artist is entirely wanting, 
I The distortions of lig. 12 m.iy servo as an example. 



The (lothic style forced its way uIm) into chvssie 
Italy, but there it was never niiderstood run- tnac- 
tised in Us true siurit. It was eviileiilly an imita- 
tion from the begiiniing. The Italian arcliitects 
tried to vie with tliuse of the norlli in the size of 
tlicir buihlings, some of which, such as San IVlronio 
at llologna ami Milan Catheilral, are enormous. 
The former illustrates the defects of Italian Cotldc. 
Till* arches are very wide, ami there are few piers. 
There is iherefiue a Imre and nakcul elVect, which 
is not compensated for by any iii*hiiess of scu]])liirrt 
or colour. There is a want of mah' about Italian 
(iotliic buildings, as there is about tliosc of Italian 
classic architecture, both ancient and modern. 
Size alone is di'pemled on for jnodneing grandeur 
of effect. No attempt is math* to mark the size, 
imd give a scale by w liich to judge of the •limeiisions 
of the buildings in those styles. A large ehissic 
temple is sim}»ly a small om* magnilied. In true 
1 (Jothic architecture the case is ilillcrcnt. Not only 
{ are the general ilimeiisions magnilied in a large 
j edilice, hut also the j>avts are multiplied. The 
; columns and slialls remain of the same size, hnt 
their number is increased. The arciies are enlarged 
ill proportion In ilu* general tlimensions, hut the 
caps, oases, ami mouldings remain of the .same 
size Jis in a smaller building, ami thus indicate the 
greater size of the arch. A true (lothic huihUng 
of large tlimciisions thus tells its own greatness, 
hnt in a clas.sic or Italian (lothic edilice the size 
has to he found out. Stained glass was little used 
; in Italy. It may have been intended to decorate 
the walls, which oiiierwise have such a hare and 
I cohl api>earanee, with freseoes- as indeed is the 
I case in a few exanqdcs. The oliiireli of St Francis, 
at Assisi, is the most remarkahle building of this 
kind, and is a very interesting exa:nnle of fresco- 
decoration (see FRK.SCO). Itfaliaii (lotliie, however, 
was most sueeessfiil, especially in Venice and 
A’erona, in ilomestie edilices, the palaces of those 
cities being amongst the finest structures of their 
kind in Eurojie. The medieval monuments of 
Italy, loo, aix" especially beautiful and aj»prnpri.‘itc. 

The towns of Italy, being early enfiaiichiscd, 
j have also many municipal buildings in tlie (Jothic 
! style ; and to these, as well as to those of Ilelginiii, 

I allusion is made in the articlo.s on the several towns 

I and ill Municipal AKiniiTECTFiiE. 

NVe might, in the .same manner, trace the (lothic 
style in all the other countries of western hhirope ; 
hnt its history is similar in all. Tt is in England 
and France that the true spirit of the style >vas 
most felt and the finest examples remain. Our 
.space has not permitted us to enter minutely into 
the various styles of Gothic in each countiy. The 
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more important of tlieM' >\ill l»o treated .separately 
(see Kaim.v Dkcokated, Pkrpex- 

DierLAi:, FLAMin»vA\ r). 

We may. however, state •reiievally tliat Indli in 
Fraiiee ami Kn^land the style had a eomplete exist- 
eiiee it was horn, arrived at maturity, and died. 
When the spirit of the early arehiteot.s had mislietl 
the de>i:Lrn its utmost iiiiiits they rested from 
their hilumrs, well salistied with their spletidiii 
aehievemeiits. Their sueeessors <ieeupie<l them- 
selves witli forms and details, and with tlie perfeet- 
iiu: of every minute part. 'I'he art tinally passed 
away, ami h‘ft arehiteeturo in the hamis of trade 
eorporations -masons, earoenlers, plumhers, 
who mouoi>olised the whole work, and aeted imle- 
liemlently. to the exelusiou of one direetin^Miiiml. 
The re'iult was as we have seen : arehiteeture he 
e.ime masonic skill, ainl (fothie was tinally .suj>er- 
seded hy tin? revival of classic arehiteeture in the 
null century. I’lie l{onai>>'anee of the arts of ( Ireeee 
and Rome durin;' the la^t two or three centuries 
has in the lOtli century been followed hy a 
revival of (iothic arehiteeture. F.veu durinj^ the 
17th and ISth centuries a few attempts were made 
to resuscitate the ohl style in churches, and in 
the iStli century a hold eflort in the direction 
of introihieiii;^ it into dome-.tie architecture was 
undertaken hy Horace Walpole, Hatty Lan^jley, 
and others. Hut the present revival may lie 
said to have fairly commenced in ISIll, when 
Uickman puhlished his Aftruifit discrimliioft' the 
Sttflr-s nf Emjfish Arrhifttimr, a very careful and 
oonn>lete work, the eonclusi<ms of which have heen 
^tenerally adopt«*d and adhercjl to. Other works 
hy Fu;;in, (Nitman, Hrilton, and others .soon 
followed, illustrative tif (lothic architecture hoth 
at home and aluoad. One of the mo>t jiromiiient 
supporters of the revival wa." Au;,uistus W. Ihi^rin 
I iMli? o’J), uho hoth hy his writin;^rs and in his 
jiractice hrou;tht the Gothic '•tyle nractically before 
the public in the first half of ilie Ihth century. 
Since that time it has hcmi ;/reatly used, altiio-%t 
Jill our modern cliurclies and many other public 
huildinos hein;' d(*si;'rie<l in the (lothic style. The 
names of Kdward l»arry, Oeor;;e (lilhert Scott, K. 
Sii(*et, and Hur;^ess are well known in conneeiion 
with the Hou^es of Farliiiiiient, the J^aw (’ourts 
in Loinlon, ami numerous <*liurches and cathedrals 
Isitli in Kn;^laml and abroad. A inaction has 
within recent years taken j»lace, espea-ially in 
secular slnudures, hut (lothic is still re;;arded as 
the mo>l suitable style for ecclesiastical edifices. 

In the rniteil States classical models were 
jjreuerally followed, even in eccle>ia.stical arclii- 
terture, till the huildiii;; of Trinity Gliurch, New 
York, in iSth, by Jtiehard I pjohii the first in- 
.stance in which the Gothic st> le ( Fn^disli Gothic) 
was iiM'd with skill. Sima* tlien Gothic has been- 
the ])revalent style for <*)inrches ; and a modified 
Gothic, mainly North Italian, has also heen iiiueh 
used for civil hnildinj^s in tlie I'nited State.s. 

In France, tlie land of its birth. Gothic arelii- 
teetnre ha.s heen very thoroui^hly studied, and its 
jirinciples and beauties have been a<lniirahly 
aiialy.sed ami illustrated, notably in the splemlid 
work hy the late \'iollet-le I)iic, Ix Didwunnini 
rnisonn^ ilc V A rrh itertarr fraurnisr.. 

The beauties of Italian Gfitliie have also had 
their admirers, «an<l have heen c-harmin^^Iy descrihed 
ami illustrated hy Ruskin. Hut this style has not 
heen much adojdlid in northern <*ountries. 

In the changes of fashion with re^anl to archi- 
tecture Gothic may at present ap])ear to }>e reeed- 
iu;;, hut the study and eliieidation of its principles 
have done much to modify men’s views with re^^ard 
to the elements of the art, and will ilouhtless con- 
tiiiiie to influence the principles and practice of the 
architecture of tlie future. 


See IU<)X<*\iir.s Prinn'ftfin of (iothic AcchiU'ctorc 
llth ed. It veils. 1S8*2); Ricknian's <rof/ifc Avehitveture hy 
Parker (ISIS); Hritton\s Antiquitin of (inat Britain 
(iS^Ia); ]\igiir.s works, siicli as the Kjramph'H of Vathic 
Architrrtuir (lSlir>) and the S/Hriuienn^ kc. (1S2S); 
E. Sharpe's Architect a ml PamlUU ( IS4S) ; Viollot-lc-Duc, 
liictioHuairc (1854 OD); Stnjct's Brick and A/arhlc of 
Midair Attcj* 11S74) and (iothic Architecture in Spain 
(18(M>); Itiiskin’s «/ IVioVf ( ISal 5o); Fergusson’s 

JI i»toi\u of . 1 rrh i teet ii re { iS()5 70 ) . 

l■Otlllalltl (Swed. (totalrnnf and Gidarikc), the 
I sontlif*riimost of the three old provinces of Sweden, 
j with an «area of 35,800 sq. m. and a ]»opnlution or 
j over two ami a half millions. — (2) A Swedish island 
I (Swed. GaUitnul) in the Haltic, 44 miles K. from 
the mainland, constitutes with Farii, Gutska, 
Saiido, and other .smaller islands the province of 
(iottliind or Wishy. Areji, 1217 .sq. m. The island 
consists mainly of (errace-Iiko slope.s of lime.'^tone, 
which are encircled hy cliffs broken hy mimenin.s 
deep fiords, more especinlly on the west coast ; the 
eastern ]>arts are flat. The climate is mihl. Next 
. to aj'ricnlture, the chief occupations of the inhahi- 
' tants, (a little over 52,000 ) arc .sliipiuiig, lisliiii;', seal- 
I tishin^, fowliii;^, and lime-hnrniii". In the middle 
. a;^cs the islaml belonged to the German Hanseatic 
! Lea;jne, hut was restoreil to Sweilen in 1045. The 
* ctijutal is Wishy (ipv.). 

laOfll.s* The native name of the Teutonic 

I ieople known as Goths (in Hat. Golhi, Golthi) 
lad the two forms (iutaus (sin;r. Gain) and Gufds 
(sin^. Guf.s); from the latter was formiMl the 
compound Gatthiuda, ‘people of the (Jotlis.’ 
Tli«*ir i‘aiTn‘sl known ahcMle was on the soiitheni 
roasts and the islands of the Haltic. 'Phe island 
(Gothland derives its namt* from them. '^I’ho 
Scandinavian trmlitions, reduced to writin^'in the 
Pith ceiituiy, sjieak of a country on tlic Haltic 
called l{irid/niotnfiind^ which must have oW(‘d its 
name to the branch of the Goths called in An;.;!*)- 
Saxon poetry lira de, and (perhaps witli etymolo- 
;;isinj' <‘orniption ) Hrcth|;otan and Hrethas. The 
Hijede are stated in an .Anj^lo Saxon noem ( IF/f/- 
fiith) to have had their home on tlie yistuhi. 
Whether (Jotlis evi'r iiihahited thi^ Scandinavian 
p(*niiisuka is doulitful : the ‘Gothland’ of Swed»»rf 
Is «*tymolo;;ically not ‘the land of tin* (Jolhs,’ hut 
‘the laml of the (rants’ (in A.S. Geidttfi)^ a dis- 
tiiK't, thon;^h doubtless a kiudnsl peo[»Ie. 

"I'lie native tradition of the. Giitlis, aeciirdiii;' to 
their historian »Iordanis ( (>th century), represented 
them as havinj^ originated from Seandinavia. This 
tradition, however, is probably a men* develop- 
ment of the eommon Teutonie myth which phiciMl 
the creation of iiiankind in an unknown region 
beyond the northern .sea, and has therefore no 
historical value. 

The elder IMiny (died 79 A.D.) mentions the 
Goths {Gutfoaes) in two ])assa<;es of Ids 
i n/fdort/y oner in a mere enumeration of the Ger- 
maidt; jieojilfs, and once in what ].urports to he a 
quotation from the Greek traveller Pyllieas (4tli 
century li.c. ). If Pliny’s (dtation lx* accurate, 
Pytheas referreil to the (Jultones as dwelling on 
the shores of an estuary called Mentonomon, and 
; as trading' in ainher, ;rathered hy the inhahitanta 
of an islaml distant from them a day’s sail. It ha.s, 
however, heen sn^^xested that tlie people mentioned 
hy Pytheas were the Tentones living' n(*ar the nioutli 
I of the Flhe. In a (Jreek MS. it would he easy to 
I misreail Teuioues as GuUnnes^ and the former miTiiu 
actually occurs in the context. Hut even if this be 
so, we may perhaps infer that in l^liny’s time the 
‘ (Juttoiie.s ’ were a maritime people, as lie quotes 
the siip))osod stat<*nients of Pythea.s without any 
remark. A <;eneralion later the (ioths {Gotonrs^ 
GidhuncH) are spoken of hy Tacitus, who says that 
1 aiiioiiK them the kiii^dy power W'os greater thiui 
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among the other Ciormanic; pcoj[)leH, thongh they 
Rtill retained their freedom, lie relates that in 
tlie reign of TilMiriiia a Mareomannic exile named 
Catiialda, who was rtjsident among the (Jotones, 
collected an armv and made himself king of the 
Marcomanni. The indlealioiis given hy Tacitus 
seem to imply that he reganled the (iotlis as the 
easternmost people of Germany ( the hoiindar^' of 
which was the V'^istula), and that their territory 
reached to the Baltic. Their southward emigra- 
tions must hav(i commenced soon afterwards, for 
the geographer Ptolemy (*2d century) assigns to 
the ‘(rythones’ a position in Sarmatia (on the 
Hriht hank of the Vistula), divided from the sea )»y 
the Slavonic Wends. The history of tlnur soutli- 
wanl wandering is unknown, I lie story told hy 
Jordanis being obviously mythical. \Vhat seeiiis 
certain is that early in the, ild century the (ioths, 
vastly increased in numbers by the accession of 
many comiuen'd peoples, weie occujiyiiiga territory 
north of tlie lilaek Sea and the Uanube nioulbs. 
The eastern portion of them received the distinctive 
names Ostrogoths (‘Kast Goths ’)an<l Greiithungs 
(‘dwellers on the sand ’), while the western portion 
were calleil V'isigoths ( ‘ West (ioths’ ) ami Thervings 
(probably ‘dwellers among the trees’). Mingled 
with the Goths proper, or adjoining them, were a 
number of other Kast Germanic peo]des who, like 
them, had emigrate<l from the Baltic c<»asts. 
Ghief Jimong these were tin* Vandals and the 
(iepid.'e, the neighbours of (he thiths on the west 
and on the north resjiectively. 'I’he geographical 
position of the lleriili, Burgunds, Scirians, Uugiaiis, 
and Turcilin^'s at this time cannot be determim*d. 
All these nations were often classejl together under 
the general name of (Joths. 

In the reign of the Kmpm-or Philip the Arab 
(24S 4!)) the Goths are said to have been ruleil by 
a king named ( Istrogotha. (There is no strong 
reason for regarding this nanu* as an etymological 
ligment : it does mit mean ‘Ostrogoth,^ but is to 
be conijiareil with such Tmitonio names as Aiistro- 
wald, Kasterwine, Kan-ongota.) In bis reign a war 
broke out between the Goths ami the Homan 
eni]dre ; at the battle of Abrilta the Uonians were j 
totally defeated, and the Kniperor Decius ami his I 
son were killed. For eighteen years the eastern 
irovinces of tin? empire sull'ered terrible ravages 
roll! the (Joths, but these calamities were avenged 
by the victories of the Kniperor Glaudius (thence 
siirnamed Gothicus). Aftm* the ileal h of Claudius 
in ‘271), his successor Aurelian conceded to the 
Goths the province of Dacia, on condition of 
furnishing a body of ‘2<J00 men to the hn])erial 
army. Such of the native inhabitants as did not 
choose to renicain as subjects of the Goths were 
provided with new settlements south of the Danube. 
With some interruptions, the peaceful relations 
between the (hitlis and the Homans continued for 
more than a humlred yeai-s. During this period 
the old names Visigoth ami Ostrogoth received a 
new sense as expressive of a national distinction. 
The Visigoths or 'riiervings of later history arc the 
descendants of the people establislied by "Aurelian 
in Dacia; the Ostrogoths or GrtMithungs are the 
descendants of the Goths who remained in southern 
liiiKsia. 

In the 4th ami succeeding centuries writcre who 
afFected classicality of diction frequently a])])li(.Ml to 
the ( voths the obsolete naliies of ( Jeta* and Sf*y thiaiis, 
which in antiquity belongeil to the inhabitants of 
the regions in winch the Goths were now settled. 
IJsually the Goths were regarded os the actual 
descendants of these historic peoples, and the name 
iiothi seems to have been imagined to lie a corrup- 
tion of Gct(e^ In the 6th century rassiodorus, 
followed by the Goth Jordanis, endeavoured to 
blend into one story the facts of Getic history, 
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taken from Herodotus and other classical writers, 
and the Gothic traditior s of a migration from the 
extreme north. In modern times the hypothesis of 
the identity of Goths and Getm has been advocated 
by so distinguished a scholar as Jacob Grimm, but 
is now generally rejected. 

In the iiiiildle of tlui 4th centui^' the Ostrogothic 
king Krnianaric established hy conmiest a powerful 
eiiipire, oxtemling from the Black Sea to the Gulf 
of Bothnia. About the year 375 this empire was 
subjugated by the Huns. The Visigoths, with a 
small portion (>f the Ostrogoths, escaped a similar 
fate by crossing the Danube, and placing them- 
selves nmler the protection of the Homan empire. 
Tlie nppn\ssion of tlici provincial governors soon 
provoketl a revolt. The eastern emperor, Valciis, 
collected a great army and marched into Thrace 
for the purpose of subduing the barbarians ; but 
at the battle of Adrianople (AugUNi 9, 378) the 
liftmans sufFereil a niiiious flefeat, ami V'aleiis 
liiniself was killefl. The (!oths, however, were too 
ill organis«*il to make etlective use of their victory, 
and Theodosius, the successor of A'aleiis in the 
empire of the Kast, ami afterwanls sole sove- 
reign of the Homan empire, found it pitssiltle in 
a few years to bring back to their allegiaiuM* the 
whole Gothic jteojtle, excejiting those wbe were 
iimler the yoke of the Huiis. This result was not 
attained without great ami dangerous eomajssions. 
The Visigfttbs receivotl large grants of laml in 
Thrace, ami the Ostrogoths in IMirvgia. They 
were periiiittcfl to govern themselves by their own 
laws, ami 40,tM)0 of their warriors were embodied 
into a .separate army (called /ov/mf//), receiving a 
high rate of nay. ilaiiy of their mddes also wme 
]>romoted to nigh positions in the imperial service. 
So long as Theoilosius livcfl these measures were 
successful in securing the loyalty of the Goths ; 
but the excessive favour shown to barbarians who 
hail so latcdy been emunies provoked serious dis- 
content. 

The Goths thus incorporateil into the Roman 
empire bail for the most part beeji converted to 
Gliristianity ; ])rincipally, it is believed, owing to 
the labours of tlu^ Arlan bishop Wullila or I'lpbilas 
(q.v.), a Goth who had receiveil a learned ediieation 
at (’fuistaiitiiiojde, and who livetl as a missionary 
among the ^’'isigoths from 340 to 38 1 . The new 
faith was with extraonlinary rapidity accepteil, 
not only by the two groat branches of tli<‘ Gothic 
people, but by all the smaller nations of kimlred 
race. For twi) liuiidriMl y(*ars the (iolbs remained 
faithful to the Ariaii creed taught by Wullila and 
his flisciples. Fiilike the Vandails, who were 
adherents of the same sect, the Arian Goths were 
honourably ilistinguisbed by their freedom from 
bigotry. Altlnrngh themselves the object of the 
most virulent religious luitreil, they were, even at 
the height of their power, very sehlom guilty of 
persecution. 

Dn the ileath of Theodosius in 395 the sovereignty 
of the Hoimin worhl wjis divided between bis two 
si>us, Arciidius becoming enij>eror of the F'ast, and 
Honorius emperor of the West. One of the tirst 
act4 <»f tlui ministers of Arcadius was to lower the 
pay of the. Gothic soldiery. The Visigoths at once 
rosf* in rehellion, and, electing as their king a young 
otlieer of fiistinetion named Alsirie ((pv.), proccf'ded 
to ovornin Greece. The emperor was compelled to 
make terms : Alaric was made military governor 
of Kastern lllyricum, and remaiiuMl oniet for three 
yeai-s, preparing for an irruption into Italy. In the 
year 4tK) he entered the peninsula, hut aptiarenlly 
met with no great success. After being defeated 
by Stilicho at Pollen tia ( blaster Sunday, 402), he 
retired to lllyiia, receiving, however, a large 
.sum of money from the Homans a3 the oricc of 
jicace. A second invasion in 408, provoked by tiie 
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ilisrejjsinl of treaty oMi ‘gallons on tho part of tlio 
Koinans, ha«l very ililleient reMilts. Stiliclio was 
doaii, anti il»e harhariaii soldiers of Italy, exas- 
[^K?rated l»y ollieial lyraiiny, ileserteil to the staDilanl 
of Alarie in ^reat iminlans. Koine was thrice 
hesicjL'ed ; twice tlie city was saved hy tho siil»- 
niissioM of the senate, hut on the tliinl occasion 
it was taken l>y storm and deliveretl up to plunder. 
Altinne^li ltMril*le excesses were eoinniitted hy the 
(loth-^, the Koman writers speak wit li p'oat admira- 
tion of the hnmaiiiiy and moderation tiisplayed hy 
Alarie himself. Honorius, secure in the im|U‘ejLi' 
nahle fortresstif Kaverina, and eneouraoetl hy hopes 
of support from (\mstantinople, refus»‘d to eome to 
terms, ami Alarie w'as prej>ariii;j: to ell'ect the entire 
sul)jn.i:ntion of Italy, when liis eareer was cut short . 
hy 4learh in 410. 

Alarie’s successor, Ataw’ulf, ahaiidoticd thedcsi;rn 
of ci>inpiei ini' Italy, ami le»l liis people into southern 
tJaul. At Narl»oiiMe In? manii*d the d.au;xhter of 
Tlieodosius, the princess (Jalla I'laciilia, who had 
heen taken captive i>y Alarie in Kome, t.)ii the 
at>i>roaeh «)f a Koman army umler Coiistaiitins 
the Visigoths erossetl the Pyrenees into Spain, 
where Aiaw nlf w'as murdered in llo. 

The next kinur, Wallia, snhmitt<.‘d to the Komans, 
and in the name of the einjiin' eomniere^l nearly 
the whole of Sjiain. As the reward of Ids services, 
lie received ^M:•^•mis^ioll to settle with liLs peojde in 
the south of t laid. 

Tlie • kinirdom of Toulouse,’ founded by Wallia 
in 418, was increase»l li\ the com|iiests of Ids suc- 
cessors, until umler Kiiiic (who died in 4S.~)) it 
inelude4l the whole of (Jaul south of the Koire and 
west of the KIkuic, as well as Provence and the 
^'renter j)art of Sjiaiii. The mo>l noteworthy event 
ill the hi>lorv 4.»1 this kin.i'dom was the ^reat hat tie 
foiii'lit in 4ol on tin* .Maiiiiac olains near Tro\es 
(commonly iidsealled the l»;itile of (.’halonsj, in 
wliich the Vi^i;:oths under their kin;: Tlieoileric (<»r 
Theodrridi I., unile^l with the Komans am! the 
Frank-J, intlict^-d a erushini: 4lefeat on the va>t 
army r»f tie* Huns under Altila ( »i.v.). Theoderie 
wa** killed, Itiit the le-nult of tin? hatth* was the 
dissolntiou of th<' Jlunrd^h empire, ami the salva- 
tion of KurojM*aii civilisation troni the tlelu;L:e of 
liarljarism wliij-h had tlin*atened to overwhelm it. 

In the rei;:n 4»f Alarie 11., the >ueees-;or of Kurie, 
flic kiii;_''dom of 'l’ouloii>e fame to an <*ml. Tin* 
Frankish kin;: Clovi-. ( rhh)«l<»veeh, Hh'Mlawih), 
whose recent eonversion to t'atliolie (/liristianity 
enabled him to ;:ive to a war of unj»mvoke<l ag;:res- 
si«)n the spt;ei«ms a.-'pect af a cni->ad<? a;:ain-t the. 
hfreli<*s, inva<led tlie \’isi;;^oth tf r^iloJ•ie^> in The 
batth- foU'.,dil on the ‘ held ttf Voclad,’ near PoituTs, 
(h'ciflfd th»* "ON 4‘rei;:nty of ( Jaul. Alarie w’as killed, 
and tin? Vi-ii'^oih^ abamlone<l to the eomjueror all 
thf?ir t«.*rriiori4's north of the IVrenees, retainiriji^'of 
their tJanli-h p<j^sessi4)ns only a small striji 4if 
country hoolerm;' on the (odf 4»f by<ms. The 
.siih.serpu?nl Id-'tory of the \'isi;:oths must he 
reservcjl until we have relate«l the history of their 
O.stro;:olhie kinsmen. 

After their .suhju;:ation hy the Huns in the later 
part of the 4th e«*ntniy, tin* Ostrogoths, (iepidie, 
and the smaller ‘ ( Jothic ’ [»e4)ph*s apjiear to have 
adopte^l the noim'ul lib? of their (rorniuerors, and 
they forine^l part of the vast lionle which follow|ed 
Attila int«» (bulk On the e4»l lapse of the lliinnisli 
dominion these nati»ms re;:aimMl tlieir indejiemlenee. 
The Ostro;:oths seltb'il first in the nei;:hhoiirho<Nl 
of Vienna, under their kin;: Walamer, a nieniher 
of the Amalin;: family, who traei*<l their descent 
thpon;:h Frmanarie and Osln>;:otlia to a le^emlary 
hero named Amala. Immeiliaiely after their 
emancipation the Ostrogoths are found occupying 
the position of mercenaries of the Kastem Knipire. 
In 462 the friendly relations betw’ecn Walamer 


ami tho emp(*ror, which had heen f«>r a time re- 
liiiipiished, were reneweil, ami Walainer’s ne])hew, 
Theotleric, the son of 'I’lmodemer, a hoy eight years 
obi, was sent as a hostage t«> ( ’onstantinojile, where 
he remained ten years, receiving the education of a 
Koman noble. Slairtlv after Ids relurii the Ostro- 
goibs, pressed by famine, abamloned. tbeir homes, 
and migrated in a body towanls the south-east. 
Their inroads in .Miesia and Thrace eauseil great 
al;irni at (’onstantino])le, and the emp(?ror was 
const nuiieil to ]uirchase t)eace hy granting them 
permission to settle in .Maecjlonia, and 1>3' bestow’- 
iiig on them largi* gifts of land and money. 

Ill 474 the young 4’liooderie heeaine king of the 
()stn»g4>tlis. After fourteen years spent in petty 
warfare, someiiiiH*s as the ally and sometimes as 
tlie enemy of the Komans, h«? obtained from the 
Kiiiperor Zeno pennisMon to wn*st the doiidnion of 
Ital\' from the usurper ()dov;ii*.ar (Odoaeer, 4|.v.). 
lake most of the mililarv e.xpi'ditions of the (Jollis, 
the invasion of Italy was the emigration of an 
entire ])eot»le ; and the number 4>f p<?rsons who 
aeeom)>aid(*4l the mar4'h 4)f Th4*o4leric was piohahly 
ntit less than a 4juait4*r of a milli4»n. Aft4*r a war 
of live v<*ars the work of e4Ui4|uest was eiimpIetiNl 
by tin* capture f»f Kavenna ami the siibiidssioii of 
(id4)vaear. who, ii is saiil, was s4m)ii afterwariks 
brutally a.n<l treacherously murdereil by 'I'lieoderic's 
own band. 

\ot withslamling this evil beginning, the thirty- 
three years’ reign 4)f TlM’(Ml4*rie in Italy was one of 
singular humanity ami w i^dnin. and secured fiir the 
country a ilegree of Iramjuillity ami pr4»speiity such 
as it hmi not 4Mij4»y<‘4l lor (auilurio. The historian 
Proc4>pius, ilioiigli a Ky/ant iiie 4‘oui t it‘r, pronounces 
him not interior t44 the bcf-l and wisest of Koman 
eiiipenirs. The partisans of (kloyaear n*eeiye<l a 
g<*m?ral amnesty ; the necessary pixivision of lands 
for the Goths was eaiefully earrieil out S4) as to 
pr4*s.s as lightly ns jmssible on the natiye pojmla- 
litiii : the tixx'il ami jmlieial sysii'iiis were re- 
4)rganis« «l, and all a<‘ts of extortion or injnsliee on 
the part of otlieials wi‘re sternly rejnesstMl. The 
Goths ami tin* Ibmians eontinue4l to be distinct 
tialbms, eaeb jinlgeil by its own tribunals ami 
its 4iwn law’s, lindtiMl ami sn])pleim*nt4?«l b\' a new 
code eoiiiaining a few proyisions w hieh were maile 
binding on all tin? subjects 4»f tin* kiiigibmi. The 
Galliolies w’4*ie granted entire ei|uality with the 
adherents of tin* king's own faith ; tin* .lew's, in all 
other Christian lamls the vielims of oppression, en- 
joye4l umler 'I'lieoilerie full liberty of worship, ami 
]ir4)t4.*elion from all 4*ncroaeliment on their civil 
rights.- It is impiissilile t4) reatl tlie ollieial letters 
written in Tlieoderie/s name hy his Koman secre- 
tary, (Jassioiloriis, witlnmt the 4lee)»cst admiration 
f4>r the king’s nMweaii(?4l em?rgy ami enliglitened 
zeal for tin* welfan* of Ids subjects. It is true tliat 
ill tin* last three years of his life, wlien he was 
worn h\' I'ge ami harassed )»y suspicious of wiile- 
spre;i4l trisison, his fame was tarid.slied the 
ju4lieia1 murilers 4)f Koetldus ami Symmaehus, and 
by acts of ojipression dirf?eted against the (’athoHc 
(’hureli. Kut there have been few' ]iossesso)’S of 
absolute powder who, on the W'holc, have used it so 
; nohlv. 

I 'rheod(M'i(? flied in d26, and his daughter Ainala- 
; sw'inllia W'<'is a))))ointe4l regent on behalf of her sou 
.Atimlaric, then ten years <dd. When Athalaric 
tlioil at the age of sixteen, Amahiswintha asso- 
ciated with herself in the kingilom her father’s 
nephew', tlm base and cowardly Theodahad, by 
whose orders she w'as soon afterw'ards murdered. 
Theoderie had not long heen dead Ijeforc the dis- 
ordered Kbate of the kingdom testified to the in- 
capacity of his successors ; and the (Astrogothic 
power w'as threatened hy a new clanjjer in the am- 
bition of the Kinjieror Justinian, wlio, not content 
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with the foniial a(!knowliMl;;ciiioiit of Hiijneniacy 
wliicli had Hatisiiod lii.s predect.vssoi-s, was resolved to 
make Italy an integral part of his own <loiiiiuions. 
Ill 530 the great general lielisarins was sent for the 
purpose of eomiuering the country. The Goths 
deposed Theodaliad, and elected to the throne a 
distinguished soldier nanie<I Witigis, who, on his 
elevation, married Amalaswintlia’s daughter Mata- 
swintiia. After four years Ilelisarius, though 
enormously overiuatclied in iiumhers, had subclued 
all hut the extreme north of Italy, and held 
Witigis and his (jiieen prisoners, when he was 
recalled by Justinian's jealousy to Constantinople. 

Soon after his return the oppression of the 
imperial representatives in Italy not only ju’ovoked 
into revolt tlie Goths who had submitted to 
Roman rule, but excited mutiny among the 
Roman soldiers, who deserted to the enemy in 
great numbers. In a few months tlie new king of 
tJiedotbs, flililibad, who bad pnjvionsly maintained 
a pr<?earions footing in the nortli, found himself at 
the head <»f a i»owerful army, llis career, however, 
was eut short by assassination ; and after a short 
interregnum the Goths conferred the crown on his 
in?phew Totila, ollimwise mimed Radwila. After 
a strngghi of a few years, in wliicli Totila displayed 
not only brilliant military tahmt, hut a chivalrous 
generosity and humanity wliicli extorted the ad- 
miratiem of his enemies, the imperial cause in Italy 
was felt ho Ixi desperate.*, and in 511 Relisarius was 
again sent to take the eommand of the army. Ihit 
owing to tin? insiihordinalioii of his ollieers, and to 
other causes, he had little success, and aher five 
years was recalled at lijs own reciuest. The enter- 
prise in which llclisarius had failed was accom- 
jilislied by Mie aged einnich N arses, who, in 552, 
landed in Italy at the head of a crtdossal .army. 
The Ostrogoths sullered a crnsliing defeat at 
Tagime (Tadiiio), where 'Polila was killed. Ills 
successor, 'Ft^ia, fell a few months later in the 
battle of Mons hacitarius, near Vesuvius. The 
remnant of the defeated army was suH'cred by 
Nurses to marc'h unnndested out of Italy; their 
.subsequent fate is unknown. In the course of the 
next two yi?ars the few outstanding Gothic garri- 
sons surrendered, and Italy became a portion of tlie 
I>y/antine empire. The nation of the Ostrogoths 
had ceased \-o exist. 

We now return to llie history of the Visigoths. 
The launiuering jirogress of Clovis, after the hattlo 
of Voehui in 507, was idiiicked by the armeil inter- 
vention of 'riieoderic the Ostrogoth, who compelled 
the Franks to leave the Visigoths in pos.ses.sion 
not only of their Spanish dominions, hut also of a 
small tract of country in Gaul, inclmling the cities 
•of (5iicas.soiine, Narhonne, and Nimes. 'Flie former 
N'isigothic territories in I’roveiici? Tlieodcric an- 
nexed to Ills own kingdom, and he assumed the 
guardianship of his infant grandson Amalaric, the 
son of Alaric 11. During Tlieoderic’.s life the Visi- 
gotliie kingdom was administered by him in the 
name of Aiiialarie; in Spain, however, liis general 
Tlieiidw juactieally reigned ,as a tributary king. 
After Tlieoderie's death Amalaric was ackiiow- 

‘ged a.s sovereign of the Visigoths, hut liis direct 
rule \yas eonlined to the Gaulish dominions, 
Tlittudis still ret.aiiiing tlie real authority in Spain. 
A defeat by the Fraiik.s having caused Amalaric to 
cross the ryrenoes, he was murdered in 531 by 
order of Tlicndis, who then a.ssnmed the cniwii, 
and reigned till he died hy an iissassiiis harnl in 
.548. 'Fhe Visigothic state now became what it hoil 
been prior to 419, a purely elective mcmarcliy, and 
the choice of the kings was frequently attended hy 
civil war. Athaiiagild, who was placed on the 
throne by a rebellion in which he was aided by an 
army from tlustinian, reigned prosperously for 
fourteen years ( 554-5C7 ) ; hut his Byzantine allies 


(the ‘ Greeks,’ a.s they were called) seized several 
of the Siianish citie.s, iind were not completely dis- 
lodged until about 8^5. 

Tlie brilliant reign of Lcovigild, who inudo 
I Toledo the capital of the kingdom, was niarked 
hy the subjugation of the Suevic kingdom in north- 
westcrii Spain and roitiig.al. In 572 Leovigild 
associated with himself in the kingdom his two 
^ sons, Eniienegild and Reccared. The former, a 
I convert to (.’atholicisiii, rebelled against Iiis father, 
hut after two years was conquered, ami afterwards 
nut to death. It is sail that he was ofl'ered his 
life and restoration to his royal dignity if he would 
return to the Arian faith. Hy the (’atholic Church 
he w.as reverenced as a niariyr, and was fonnally 
canoni.sed hy l*ope Sixtus V. 

On the death of Leovigild his sou Reccared, 
already a crowned king, sm*cee«!«Mi without the 
formality of election. <.)m* of his iirst act.s was to 
announce his delermin.ation to adopt and to e.stah- 
Jisli tlie Catholic n*ligioii. ’riic (.ioths, who weiv 
evidently wc.ary of tlieir po.sition of ecrl«*.siastical 
Isolation, and had lost interest in tlieir hereditary 
j creed, accept e<l the elifiiigii with surprising rcadi- 
I ness. Revidts toidc jilace in (iaul jiiid in the 
I former Suevic kingdom, hut these weic soon siip- 
j pre.ssed ; ami the Arian clergy and laity were in 
; overwhelming iiuiiihcrs admitted into the Catholic 
I Cliiireh. 

I The conversion of the Visigoths was a jioliiical 
I necessity. The seen re estahlislnncnt of their 
I dominion was imjios.sihlc so long as they were 
ilivideil from tlie siihjc(*t jieople hy religious diller- 
eijce.s, and Iiad against tliein the nowerfiil organ- 
i.sation of the Spanisli Cliiirch. This formidable 
adver.sary w'us now' converted into an ally ; hnfc 
nnha]>pily the weakness of tlie nioiiarcliy enabled 
the church to exact niinonsJy great eoncessions 
.as the price of its support. In the cour.se of 
the 7th century the Visigothic stale became 
gnidually more and more subservient to (he 
cliiircli. The kings were elected hy an assembly 
of bishops and court ollicials, the. former oft(‘n 
being in a large majority. Tlie lliree sovereigns 
who suecoeded for a time in vimlicating their 
indepeiidenee - Sw intliila (020 031), Kindaswinth 
(041 oil)), ami Wamha ( 072- OSO) - were eventually 
either dejiosed or induced to ahdieate ; and in the 
next reign the ground lost hy the chuicli was 
always more than regained. It is hardly too much 
to say that undtM’ the more ecclesiastically -minded 
kings the country was govcriic«l mainly in the 
I interests of the cderical onler ; ami on tlie whole 
! the inliuenee of tin? priest liood was .so exercised as 
to foster, insteail of to check, the many causes of 
deeay ami disorganisation which brought about the 
mill of the kingiloni. The elVorts of Witica (701- 
710) to earry out extensive lefoniis in chuvoli and 
stale were imleed seconded hy the Arelihisinqi of 
'Foleilo, hut were virulently opposed hy the. great 
body of the clergy. i)f his successor, Roderie, 
‘the last of the tloths,' legend has a great deal to 
say, hilt liist4»ry knows only that his defc.at on the 
hanks of the. Guadalele ( August 711) jdaced (lie 
tlominion of Spain in the hands of the Moorish 
invailers. ruder the pri'.ssure of the Moslem yoke 
the Gliristi.an.s of llie IVniusiila heciime unitetl into 
one nation, and the (iolhs eea.sed to exist as a 
separate jioople ; hut the Spanisli nobility liave 
always laid claiin to (.hitliic descent. 

The last ])ortioii of the CJotlii<* raci* to disa)»penr 
as a distinct coinimmity was that hiaiioli of the 
Ostrogoths (know'll in the Ctli century iis Tctra:ri. 
fw) who inhabited the Crimcji from the tinie of 
Krinanaric. In the reign of Justinian these Goths 
received a Catholic bishop from (^oiist^ntiiiople, 
and in the oilicial language of the E.astern Church 
‘Guthia’ continued to he the name of the Crimea 
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down to tlio ISth fontiirv. In 15G‘2 the faiiioii^i 
traveller llnshocMi im‘l at (Constantinople with two 
Crinieuii envoys, ami wrote ilowii a Ion;; list of 
wonls of their laii; 4 :iia; 4 :e, whieli lie rei'o^nised us 
having an afliiiitv with liis native Flemish. The 
wonN are for the most part uiuiuestionahlv Gothic. 
It is jM>**sil»le that in the (^rimea the (lothie speeeli 
iiiav lia\e survived to a mueh later time; in 1750 
the de'^iiil MoiidfM'f learned from a native of that 
re; 4 i«>fi, whom he had ransomed from the Turkish 
j»alle\'», tliat his eountrymen sjioke a language 
having some resemhlanee to (ierimin. 

'riu* (Unliie language is now elassed hy phil- : 
ologisis as helonging, together with the Seamli- 
iiavian dialect, to the ‘Fast Germanie’ group, so 
ealleil in eontradistinolion to the ‘West Germaiiie.’ 
which includes Old Phiglisli and Low ami High 
(ierman. hi some of its features the Fjist (ler- 
manie form of rentonie speeeli is more primitive 
tlian the other hraiieh e.g. in the preservation of 
tin* iiiHexional linal thecoming in Gothie .v and in 
Old Norse /•), whieh in West Germaiiie is lost. On 
tin* otlier hand, there are certain loatures (such lu* 
the suh'.titutioii of o#/////*-, /////e*-, for the original 
-ninr-, -rffir.) in whioli the eastern hraiicli shows a 
later stage* of de\ edopment. As tin* lUhle trans- 
lated hy Wultila is .M'veral oeiitiirie.s ohh*r tlniii 
the earliest written reniiains 4»f any <ith(?r Teiitonie 
langua;re, the value of (Jotliic in the stinly of 
T«*utoiiic philtdogy is very great, although the 
iiiistaken imtioii that it re]»resenls suhstautially 
the aneestral form of the 'reiiionie laiiguag«‘s as a 
whole led the .seholars of an earlir*r generation into 
many errors which are still often repeated in 

] >opnhir handhooks. TIieGotiiic written cliaraeter, 
lelieved to he the iii\ eiition of WiiKila, is siihstan- 
lially an atlopiion of the onliiiary (Jreek alpliahet 
of the 4tli century, .some letters, however, being 
taken from the Latin, ami othois from tin* Jtnnic 
alphahot n^ed l»y the < Joilis hefore their <!Oiiver-.ion. 
The imt.st scieiititic graiiiniar of the language, is 
that of W. liraiiiie i Lng. tran.s. LSS:i); Douce's 
lut ro(h/rtifni to ihf (.iotftir o/' f'/ff/ti/o,s IlSSti; is 
als4j valuahle. The most comph.*le dietiomirv is 
still that of Schulze ( .Mag«lcl»iirg, 1S4S), wliich 
give- full rch.'ieiiccs to tie- pa-sage- in which the 
word- occur, ami al.-<» the <Iic(.*k wamls wliiidi 
(!n*y reinlcr in Wultila*- translation. It siioiiiil, 
howcviM*. ho eheckcil hy compari-oii witli later 
works e.g. with Schulze's ahri<igm<*iit of lSti7, 
oi the c<»md-** di(!tionaries of Ileyiie ami Ik»rn- 
hanlt. A useful vocahulary, with an outline of 
tie* grammar, has heen piihli.-leMl hy IVofc.s.sor 
Skoal ( I sfis j. 

Tie* -j-anly written remains of tie? (Jotliic lan- 
guage an^ scaroely on tithed to the name of litera- 
ture. Wultila’s iraiislation of the Ilihle, however, 
is a work of extraonliiiarv ahility, and from it.s ! 
efirly dale and it- extrenn? faithfulness is of .some \ 
value for tie? textual oriti4*isni of the \ew' Testa- I 
iiieiit. The extant ]»ortions comprise tlie greater i 
part of the four gospels, parts of St Faul's epistles, 
and some verses of Kzra aiel Neheniiah. Tlie 
remaining (iothic writings are a portion of a com- 
fiientar^’’ on the go.spel of St John, tw'o title-deeds 
referring to property at liavenna and at Arezzo, 
and a fragment of a Gothic calendar. AH the 
existing Gothic MSS. seem to have heen written in 
Italy in the first lialf of the lith century. The | 
most important of these, the lN.>antifiii Cvtle.i: | 
Anfentciis 4»f the gospels, was diseovereil in the 
Kith century in the monastery of Werden in 
WestidiaUaj and is now’ at I psala. Of (iothic 
iiiscni>tioiis in the llunicj e.hanvtcr only three are 
known, all jirohahly belonging to the 4th century ; 
two of them are merely im^ns names (Tilarids, 
ilanya) scratched on spear- liearls, ami the tliinl 
consists of the words Gaiani 6it:i (or 6kwi) hailag. 


‘the holy ... of the Goths,’ on a gold necklet 
fotiml in liS;iSat IVtrossa in Wallachia. See Henry 
llnnllev, The (roi/t.s\ to the nal of the Jhnuinwn in 
SjH(in (‘ Story <»f the Nations' series, 1888). 

See UACiN.vuoK. 

von Strasblirtf[« a famous medi- 
eval German poet, who ihmrishcil about the close 
of the l‘2th ami the hegiiining of the Kith century, 

; con tern jvorary with Hartmann von Aue, whom 
In* celebrate.- as the lir.st of German narrators. 
Wolfram von Kschen]>ach, to the prologm? of wdio.-e 
Pttr::iral lie alludes, and Walter von der \’ogel- 
weide. (Gottfried's poem, Triston ttntf Jsitttt(\ 
oxteiid.s to lft,5.V2 sliort rhymeil lines, hut was left 
iiiitinislied, and ends abruptly. It was comjdeted 
about 1*210, and he himselt died between that year 
and 1‘2*2(). The story itself is of cour.se of ('eltic 
origin ; and there is hardly another theme that Iia.s 
l.ahl such a potent spell iiiioii (he imagination of 
]MH‘ts in evi*ry nge. Got tfiUMl's immediate source 
was a ]>oem of the French troiiveit Thomas, of 
which only fragments now exi.st ; but in bis bands 
the theme has heen troat(*d with a new' poetic 
\ igour and mastery at once of pathos ami of 
passion. Gottfried's works, with lati*r eontinua- 
tioiisof Triston hy riri«*Ii von Tiirheiin and Heiii- 
lich von Freiberg, were ]nihlished hy Fr. Heinrich 
von der Hagen (18*25;. The best edition is that of 
Kechstein (‘2d ed. 187.5). Modern German trans- 
lations have ln‘CM given hy Kurtz (1844), Sinirock 
( 1885), and Wilh. Hertz ( 1877). Wagner has nitade 
u.se of Tristan for Ids opera Trifiton mat Isotde. 
See works hy Franck ( 1805) ami (Jollli(?r (1887). 

Sot* Kitzil.s. 

lain t iimeil ( lot ii century f/af/m//), a town in 
the forim*r kingdom of Hanover, li«*s .'>,58 fi‘et above 
.sea level in the Leint' s wide valh*y, (*nein‘h'd hy 
gentle hills -the higlie.-(, ihe Ilainherg ( 1*2H> feet). 
Ky rail it is 07 milt*- S. of Hanov(*r, and .5(» NK. 
of (.’a.ssel. ^J’he ram])arts, long since outgrown, ami 
now ]>lantoil with lindens, form a (“harming pro- 
menade; hilt areliit(*(‘tm‘ally (iiittingeii has notli- 
iiig mneh to boast of a <|Uaint rofhhons^ astatm? 
of William 1 V. , and a few aiititjue hnildings, one of 
whieh, till? Jaeobikirelie, has a .steeple ,5*20 feet high. 
'I'lie cc*lehrated university ( ^/co/v/iVf Aotjosin) was 
founded 1754-57 hy Haion Miincliliau.scn, iindev 
the auspices of George II., Klertor of Hanover 
and king of Fiiglaiid, and now has 1‘2() jirofessors 
of varioii.s grades, and more than 1000 students of 
philosophy, theology, medieine, and juri.s]>rudence. 
(.’oniieeted with it are the library of .5(>0,fKKi volumes 
and .'>(KK) MSS., the art musf*um, the splendid 
botanic ganleii ( laid out hy Haller), the ob.scrva- 
tory, the laboratory, the? lying-in hospital, I'vre., 
as al.so the lb»yal Society (1750) whieh ])iih]i,shes 
the w'ell-kin>\ ii Tran.-actions and the Giittiiojcr 
Geli'hrte An::rt^frn, Ijoiigfellow*, Motley, Ticknor, 
Ihiiieroft, and several other illu.‘'trous' An)(*ri(?aiiK 
studied at ( Jot tiiigeii, whose native, ottnnni in- 
clude many of Germany’s most famous sons. The 
* ( Jiittinger Dichterhund ’ was a small ]>oet hand 
(Voss, the tw'o StoIh(?rgs, Kloiislock, Khrger, tkv.) 
who, in the ‘ Storm and Stress ^ days of 1770 78 did 
iiiiicii for the revival of national feeling; hy the 
‘ (Jiittinger Siehen ’ are meant the .seven jirofessoi*#* 

( .Alhreelil, Dahlmanii, Ewald, Gorviinis, the two 
(Jnmm.s, ami Weber) wlio for their liheral tciid- 
t?nek*M were in 1857 e.xiielled )»y King Ernest 
Augustus, The hook-traile is of more iiiiportancc) 
than the manufactures -woollens, sugar, chemicals, 
&<?. Pop. (1875) 17,057; (IftOO) 30,2.54, of whom 
about 8 ))er cent, were (’atholics. Kaised to a 
town in 1210, and a considerable niemher of the 
Hanse in the 14th century, (Jiittiiigen sufl'ered 
much during the Thirty Years’ War, when it was 
taken hy Tilly in 1020, and recaptured hy the 
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Snodcs in I(;32. Sec w«iks by Frensdorfl' ( 1878) 
and Ha-sedblaU (1881). 

. GottMshalk, a monk of Fulda, Htiidied Augus- 
tine’s works ill tlio monastery at Orbuis in the 
diocese of Soissons, and adojiteil .such strong views 
on Predestination ( i\. v. ) that Kabaiius ( (|. v. ), Arcb- 
bisliop of Mainz, bad liim contlemned as a lieretic 
in S-18. His own arcbbisliop, Hincmar (n.v.) of 
llheims, deposeil and iinjnisoned bini ; and though 
(Jottsc.Iialk recanted under the lash, he die<l in 
prison 8GH. 

CrOttHciiall, Kudoi.k vox, ]»oet an<l novelist, 
born at Breslau ;i0tli Scpleiiiber 1823, nuule his 
debut with poems in i84*2. Successful ]day.s were 
/V// 7itid Fo.r and Lamhcrfinfi /.»«>/ iMenrourt. Die 
Oiitiin. (lSo3) and Carlo Zvno (1854) were epic 
iMieins. Die. Deatselie Nationallitcralur des lUlrn 
JahrhmidertH{^\a\i^. 1855-92) and Poe///: (Gth cd. 
18!>3), are liis most important books on the history of 
literature. His dramatic works (including Catharine 
Jlotrard., Amt/ livhsarty and Arabella Stuart) lili 12 
wdumes; his novels ( including ]Vit/icred Leare.^^ 
translated 1879) arc numerous, as also essays 
]>ublisluMi in Ciatere Zrit ami other magazines 
edited by liim ; and he published several records of 
travel ( Italy. Paris, kkr .. ). He was ennobled in 1877. 

iiottsvhi^iU doiiANX f'lllMS'nn'if. an important 
ligure in tlie history of (Icnmui literature, was born 
at .luditlumkindi, near Kimigsberg, in IVussia, 
February 2, 1791). At the university <»f IConigs. 
biM'g he siudirjd phiIoso]diy, helles lettres, and 
languages. In 1724 he r(‘move<l to Leipzig, where 
in 1730 he luvame jirofessor of Philosophy and 
Poetry, and in 1734 professor of Logic and Meta- I 
physics. He <lied I2(h I)eeefnb<*r J7GG. B<*twecii ! 
1721) and 1740 ( Jot tseh<‘d e.vereised a sort of .Jolin- ' 
sonian dictatorship in the world of ])olilo literature ' 
ill (l(*rmaiiy. Ai lirst he lai<l <lown, in various 
periodicals which he edited, rules and theori<*s for ‘ 
the composithui of noetry, and sharply criticised 
the bombastic absunfities of the Silesian scliool of 
po<*ts. At fh(! same time he laboureil, to the best 
of jiis abilities, to improve, his mother-tongue as 
a literary vehicle, by aiming at greater polish, 
formal <*ompleteness, ami elegance. But his chief 
endeavours w(‘re direct(’d to the reformation of tlic 3 
(lerman drama, a work in which, in co-operation 
witli the Neubers, he did indeed ellect a very 
meritorious alterathm, in that he raised the mor«al 
tone, the literary worknianshi]i, and tlu' taste of 
the acting plays, banished the, i-oarse bulVooneries 
of llanswurst (‘.lack Ihnlding’) from the boards, 
aiul recommended as models the, best class of French 
theatrical pieces. But his reforming zeal carried 
him too far, and brought him on to the ilangeroiis 
ground of ex<*ess. He luMwime ixaiaiitic and vain ; 
his mitical faculty became distorted ; he manifested 
a petty jealousy of all literary autliority save his 
own, op|»osing himself to the Swiss writeVs Bodmer 
and Breitinger, and refusin;^ to see any merit in 
Klopstock and 1 mossing. His own model drama, 
y’/dc Di/itaj Cato ( 1732), nolwithstauding its immense 
success, IS sadly barren of poetry and dramatic 
action. Ho did, however, leave one useful work, 
Nuthajpr Vurrath ::ur Crschirhte dcr Druisrheu 
draniaDsrhvn Dichlhutait (I7a7-(fa), an nnfinishetl 
catalogue of plays from 1450 to 17G0. See Danzel, 
Cutttirhed mat seine Zeit (1848); and Bernavs, 
Goethe and Gottsrhed, znri Iliographien (1880). 

CiOtx von ItcrllrllilltfCll, ‘of the Iron Hand,’ 
a German knight of the IGtb century, was born at 
Jaxtliausen, in Wiirtemberg, in 1480. (Giitz is an 
abbreviation of Gottfried.) His education was con- 
ducted by bis uncle Conrad, >vith whom he attended 
the diet of Worms in 1495. From 1407 onwards to 
152.‘5 his restless siurit, and the geiKU’al turbulence 
of the time, involved liim in continual feuds, in 


which he displayed a ii ixture of lawless daring and 
chivalrous iiiagmanimitv. At the siege of Lands- 
hiit (1505) he lost Ins right hand, which was 
replaced by an artificial one of steel, cunningly 
invented by himself ; it is still shown at .lagstfeld. 
Twice lie was declared under the ban of tlie empire 
for a(‘ts wbicli \vere little better than acts of brig- 
aiubige or highway robbery — in 1512 for jdunder- 
! ing a liaiid of Nuremberg merchants, and in 1516 
I for carrying off Count I’liilip of Waldeck and 
j cxlorting .a l:irg«» ransom far bis liberation. Having 
joiiKHl Duke I'lricb <»f Wiirtemberg M'ben this 
])rinee was .attacked (1519) by the Swabian league, 
Giitz, .after making an heroic, defence of Aliickmiihl, 
w«i*, coiitniry to the articles of his cajiitiibition, 
taken prisoner, ainl only ivle.ased .at the intercession 
of his friends, (.ieorge von Fruiidsbcrg and Fr.anz 
von Sickiiigen, on payment of 2000 Morins ransom. 
Ill the Peasants’ War of 152.5 he took part willi Iho 
insiirgoiits ami was clioscn leuder of a ]»art of their 
forces. This sti*i> he nscrihes to compulsion ; more 
} likely it was tlie rcMjIt of Ids own resllo.s.s and tur- 
1 biileiit spirit, and of a desire for revenge on his old 
I enemies of t lie Swabian leagiu*. Alrlnuigii acquitted 
, of blame for bis ]»arlicipation in this alVair by the 
■ supreme court ol the empire, he was nevertheless 
I e.aptured hy his enemies of the Swahiaii league, 

! ke]»t a luisoner at Augsburg for a eoui»le of years, 

^ and .at last sentenced (o perpetual imtuiMUiiiient 
in his own e.astle, ami, in ea.>-e of Ids breaking 
this condition, to a fine of 20,000 Morins. Hr* \>a.s 
only fr<*ed from this irksome bondage on the dis.solu- 
tioii of the league in 1540. Two years later he was 
again in action, lighting with tlie" emperor in Hun- 
gary against the Turks, ami two years later still 
ill France. IL* died .Inly 23, L5G2, in his cattle at 
Hornberg on the \<‘ekar. He wrote an account of 
Ids own life, published by ITstorius (Niirn. 1731; 
Bresl. 1813). uhich fiiridslics an e\eell!*iit, picture 
of the social life .ami manners of the pc'riod, and on 
which (ioetlie groumled his dr.aiiia of Gorf-: ran 
DerUehinrfrnt translated by Sir alter Scott. 

laOllflsi (Dutch Ter Gouttr)^ a town of South 
llolhiml, on the right bank of Hie Iloll.aemlsclie 
Yssel, 13 miles )»v rail NK. of Rotterdam. The 
cbiircli of St John has a. suite of magnilieent stained- 
gl.ass windows ( 15Gt) 1IX)3) by tin* brothers Crabetli 
and a line organ. Gouda makes ehiy-jdpes, candles, 
cigars, ami trades in Gouda cheese.' Poj». 22,100. 

GoluUllielt Cl.vitdk, eompo-ser, born at Besan- 
con ill 1505, taught music at Rome, composed 
masses, motels, eluuisons, harmonised Marot’s 
psalms, .ami perisheil at Lyons as a Huguenot, 
29lli August 1.572 (just after St Bartholomew). 

IIiMJii Gorc.ii, Viscount, born at 
Wooilstown ill Limerick 3d Xovember 1779, served 
j at the (’a[»e, in the West Tmlies, and Ihrnugh the 
: Peninsular waj-, especially distinguishing himself at 
i Tahiveraand \ ittoria. In 1S37 he went to India 
inajor-general, ami in the following ;iear w.as 

■ 111.11.. 1 vriiiiiifi,iivi\::i ■ .11 iin; J'VIII 

Gbina. After storming Ganton and forcing the 
passage of the Yang tsze- Kiang, be coiupellcd the 
Gbinese to sign the treaty of Nanking { 1842). In 
1843 he defeated the Malirattas at Maharajpnr, 
and hroiight about the 2 ‘eace of Gwalior. On the 
iitbreak of the Sikh war in IS4.5 lie M'orMled the 
enemy in the brilliant battles of Mmiki, Firoz- 
sliah, and Sobraon, for wldeb be was given a 
peerage. In 1848 the Sikhs renewed the war, but 
were again ilefeated by Gough at Ramiiagar, 
Gbillianwalla, and Gujerat, victories which resulteil 
in the aiinex.ation of the Punjab to British India. 
Gongli was in 1849 created a viscount, and about 
the same time returned to Kiiglami. He was made 
iield-marslial in 1SG2, and (lied near Dublin, 2d 
March I8G9. See the Life by It. S. Rait ( J903). 
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€r01l|t;ll« John IJAuruoLOMEW, tomporance 
lecturer, wjis horn at Sand •rate, Kent, August 
22, 1S17 ; )ii» failnT was a pensioner tif tlie I'eiiiii- 
Kiilar war. lii-i mot her a village solioolinistress. At 
the ajre ot t\vi*l\e he was sent to America, ami 
worked on a farm in Oneida county. Now York. 
In 1S:{1 lie went to New York city, where he fouml 
eni]»Ioym.‘Mi in the lundino department of the 
Meilioili'-i hook e«^tahlislnnent ; hut hahits of dissi- 
pation l«»-i him this employment, ami rediieed him 
to liiat of Ljivini; recitalhms and sin^rin.ir comie soii"s 
at low -roiT ^hops. He was married in hiil 

hi" drnnkon lialdts reiliieed him to poverty and 
ilelijiiim tremefi", and prohaldy eaiised the death 
of hi" wife and eliihl. In IS-I‘J a henevolent t^iiaker 
inihi 'cil !iim to attend a temperanee meeting; am! 
tak*’ tlie plodjre : and soon afterwanls. resoIvin«r 1 j) 
ih*\o?e the rtMiiainder of his life to the eanse of 
toniperaTiee. (hiuoh attended lon:poranei> meetings 
ami related his experience with "Ueli elleet ;ls to 
intlmaiee many other". A few month." later he had 
a short relaj»"e into drunkenness; hut an eloijueiit 
confe-iioii re',iored him to favour, and he leetured 
with great pa.tho", linmonr, ami earnestness i?i 
various part" of Afiieriea. In Is.'j.'t lie wa? <*ngage<l 
hy the I.oiidoii Temperance I.eague, and lectured 
for two yi*ars in the Tniled Kingdom, where lie 
attraeti.'d laige crowds to liis meetings, lie was 
again in Kngland in Is-^T t»t> and KS7S. In soiiu‘ 
of Ids later addre"se" he took up literary and social 
tojiics, iind ac«juired a moderate fortune hy his 
lectuios. lie ilied at Frank ford, Fcnnsylvatiia, 
Fehrnarv is, issti, fie pnhli"he<I an Ant>jhht 

lls40/; fh'ntitths ( hSo-l > ; I'l.tttprnmn' Aif- 

ilf'ts.s (ls70i; 'l\niftfrttnrr Lt'rfnn's (lS70j; ami 
Sitiitiijltf o//»y or f.ifrttui titjst from on/ lAfr- 

v'orL 1 IssO/. 

CvOlltth. Ki< H\Kn, Knglish anti«juary, was horn 
in l-ond'iii. 21 "I t)<*foher IT.’kj. (in leaving llenet 
(now l.'orpMs ( ’hri"li ; ( ’ollege, f’amhridge, in 17oh, 
lie began uoik as a pr<iles"e<l .antiijuanan hy a 
\isi; to Fei**! lionai-li and (.’rowlaml, and continueil 
to make "imilar excursions down to 1771. Two 
veai" later lie commem*e«l the fireparation of an 
Vjii_!i'-h version of ( amden’s BrUtumut^ which wjls 
i."su 1 in 17V.*. Ihit three years previoiisF, he had 
pnoli"he'I his im])ortant Sijmlrhnd Monnmtnls of 
t.irtof Jiritnin^ wliii'li w as hrought <lown only to the 
end of the loili eentiirv. Amongst nnmerous minor 
work" fioiii (iougli’s pen was a ///.sVo/// of Ihf. 

! ti tif A nt it/Htinrs of I.oHfhnt (177*)). Hc‘ died 
.'tt FfilieM, in >Ii«ldlesex. *20tli Fehriiary hs*»t*. 

laOlljoil. di:AN, the most skilful .sculjitor of 
Frame (luring tlie Itirh «*entnry. The date amt 
place of iii-. hirtli are not known. Tin* finest juo- 
diu tioii'ot l;i- eiii-^o) are a tignn* of ‘ Diana reclining 
hy a Stag.* now in the Louvre, a reiiiarkahly vigor- 
ous ami -jiacefnl work : the reliefs for oruaineiit- 
ing the I'onnlairi of the Tnri<M?f;iits, al.so in the 
Louvre; the "e]>iil«.]ira) monument to the Duke of 
fIre/e, in Rouen ('atliedral if it is !»y him -- 
executed .-ooe> time lietwecri irilO and l.‘5.‘5*2 ; and 
several leiieL in the Louvre, w'here Donjon worked 
from lodo to l.V;2, espeeially four (’aiyatidiw. He 
w'a.s a Hugumiot, hut seems to have*^ iHed hefoie 
JoT’J. See the Life hy Reginald Lister { 1903). 

a tow n of New' South Wales, LTi 
miles S\V. of Syilney hy lail, with .several tan- 
neries, hoCit am( sIuh; factories, flonr-millK, and 
hreweries, ami a husy trade in agricultural pro- 
diiee. It is a suhstaiit hilly hiiilt tow'ii, w'itli gas 
< 5s79) arnl a gmal .supply of water. The seat of 
an Anglican uml of a Homan Datliolic bishop, it 
contain.s a handsome (’liiindi of Kngland cathedral 
(l.iothie, consecrated in 1884) and a Homan Catholic 
cathedra). It lias also a Catholic college and a 
coiiveiii. Fop. 10,910. 


CaOiilbiiriL KmvAiii) MKVitRicK, D.D., son of 
halward (omlhurn, .serjeant-at-law’, w'as horn 1818. 
He was educateil at l^ton and Ralliol College, 

I ()\f<ird, where he graduated in 1839, and in 1841 
was elected a Fellow’ of Merton. After iudding (he 
Dxfonl iiicumheiicy of Holywell, lie hccame head* 
master of Hnghy ( lS.“)0-riS), in succession to DrTait. 

I He next heeame prehendan' of St Fanrs (ISoS); 
j chaidain to the Queen, and vicar of St tlolm’s, 
j Faudington (lSo9); and Dean of Norwich ( 180(5), 

! wliich oflice he re.signed in 1889. In 1872 he led 
I tlie oppo.sition to Dean Stanley's proposal (o make 
• .snl>.seri))tion to llie .Xtlianasiari ('reed nennissivo in 
the ease of ordination. Among liis puidications are 
Tfir Philnsnjdiif of Uramuwr (1852), T/nntghfn on 
Prrsamtl Ur I uj ion (1802), ami The (tfficc of the lluhj 
(Annmnninn (1803). He died 3d .\Iay 1897. See 
Life hy Herdmore Compton ( LS99). 

Gould. See Raiitni! (lori.D. 

€«ould« Hexjamin AiTinmr, astronomer, was 
horn in Roston, Ma.ssachii.sclts, 27tli Sepfemher 
1824. graduated at Harvard in 1844, and received the 
dcgiee of Fh.D. at CdLliiigen in 1848. He con- 
ducted the Asfrom)mlrol Jouronl from 1S49 to 
1801, was director of tiie Dudley ( )hserv.'itory at 
Alhaiu in 1856 .*>9, and in 1800 determiueil h^y aid 
of the submarine cable the ilillereiice in longitude 
between Kurope .*uid .Vmerica. In charge, from 
1808, of the national ohser\al'»ry at Conloli.a in the 
Argentine Hepiihlic, he mganised ;i .sei ie.s of stations 
tlirongliont the country, and mapped a large jiait 
of tlie southern lieavens : liis I'^rtinomrJrtf of the 
Sonthern llrornts iWii for the soiilliern hemisphere 
wii.ai .Vrgelander's Affos did for the nortlierii. 
After his return he received the ilegiee of LL. D. 
Horn Ilarv.ard (1885) and from Columhia ( I8S7). 
He published v.'iluahle astronomical reporhs and 
eliaits, and was a member of numerous scienlilic 
sorieiies in Euro[>e. liis death, 271 h Noviimher 
1890, wa.s brought about hy a fall dowii.stair.s. 

Gtlllld* Jav, Aiiiericaii linaiieier, was horn, the 
son of a farmer, at Hoxl>ury, New’ \’ork, 27th May 
Js.*50. He made a siirxey of parts of tin.* .stale, 
oiigageil for a short period in lumbering, and 
aeeumulati'd enougli capital to become in 1857 
the principal .shareholder in the hank of Stronds- 
hiirg, Feiin.sylvaiiia. He now began to hu> ui> 
railroad bonds, and in 18.59 established liimseif 
;is a broker in New' York irity. He was presiileiit 
of tin* Fjrie railway eompaiiy till 1872, and after- 
wards invested largely in the stocks of othi*r rail- 
ways and telegraph companies. In LSS2, a (luestion 
of Ids iMMiimercial stability having arisen, lie look 
the ellective ste]! of producing slock cerlilicat.es 
having a face xalue ol 8.53,099, 999, and oM’eied to 
produce .820,*)(K),999 more ; in 1SS7 it was estinialed 
that he controlled over 13,*i09 miles of railway, 
lie ilitMl unla'iientcd, 2d DectMiiher 1892, wortli 
some .§59,000,91)9. 

InOIiHL 'Liii.v, ornithologist, horn at Lynic, 

! Dnrsetsliire, in 1894. Removing in early Hfo to 
j the neighhourhoiHl of Wimlsor, where his father 
. was foreman in the. Hoyal (iardens, his ruling 
j pa.s.sioii soon sliow'ed itself. He lH?eaniR cnriitor to 
j (lie ZiMiIogieal Society’s .Museum in 1827, w hen the 
I frieiid.ship of Mr N. A. V^ig<»rs enconrage<l him in 
the production of the fii'st of the large illustrated 
I folios the publication of whieli from time to time 
estuhlisheii his reputation. This was a Century of 
! Pints from, the tfimnfnya IMountaius (1832), the 
I {dates being drawn and coloured hy his w'ife. Next 
after this follow’od Monoyrnnh of the Ramphastidw 
I (Toucans) (1834), Troves Avium (18.37), lUrds of 
j JCui'ope, ( 1832 37 ), and Monorjrnph of the Troyoniam 
(1838). As.sistaiice W'n.s now granted him to pro- 
ceed to Australia in order to study its natural 
I history ; the results of liis iiivestigationH appeared 
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iu Birtis of Anstniliti (7 vols. 1840-48), Mani- 
^tmls of Australia (1845), uinl Family of Kan- 
garoos (1841-42). Ilin Monograph of the Oilnn- 
tophorina: ( Ainericji-u Partridgtjs) ii])peaml in 
1844 46, and his Humming Birds in 1849. He took 
irnmen.^e pains witli the illustrations to the latter, | 
the huniming-hirds, of xvliieh he had a spleinlhi ■ 
collection <)ii view at the Kxhihition of 1851, being 
great favourites witli him. (louhl’s other great 
works, several of wliirh were left unfinished, were 
Birds of Great Britain (I8(j2), Birds of Asia ^ and 
Birds of Nr to Guimui. (hmM, who was tk Fellow 
of tlie Aooh>gie.al Society, and contrihiited largely 
to its Procfxdings, lieljied to piimare, the depart- ' 
inent ‘Birds’ in tlie Zoology of the Voyage of the '' 
Beagle, was a keen sportsman, an accurate oh- . 
ser>er, and a !)atieiit and successful labourer in | 
his chosen field of study. Ho died ;id Fidinuiry 
1881. See Wvstnunsfrr Jlrcirif, IS-H, and Natnrrj ! 
1881 ; and the elal)orate A nalyfind Index to his , 
works hy K. Howdler Sharpe ( 1S9:1). ! 

CiOllllod. ( bfAiM.lvS Fn.VVr US, an eniinerit | 
French composer, \Nas horn in' Paris, 17lh .June j 
1818, and studied at the (‘oiiservatoire under | 
llalevy, Ijcsiieur, ainl Pa<*r. t.lhtainiiig the first ' 
prize in h(‘ was sent to Home to eoinjdete ; 

Ids musical edm'atioii, ainl while there devoted 
himself ehielly to religious music. On his return j 
to Pjiris he w;is for a tinu* attached to theehureh 
of the .Missjoiis Etrangcres, where liLs earliest 
compositions wore iierform<?d ; one of them, a 
Mrsse Solrnnrffr, was the lirst work which brought 
him into ;^eneral notice*. F«ir a time he contem- 
plated taking orders, ami went through ]>art of the 
|»relindnary novitiate. His first i^appho^ was 

produced in 1S.‘)I ; in 1852 he wrote choruses for 
rousanPs drama of Ulyssr: and in 1854 apjieared his 
imera of /.u, Nonnr liangfantc. His comic opera, 
Lc Mak'rin malgrr Ini ( 1858), was a great success ; 
it was followe*! in 1859 hy Faust, which at oiieo 
attcained Fitiropeau popularity, and raised its 
eomposer to the fonnnost rank of contemporary 
innsicians. Bhilvmon rt Baucis followeil in 1S(M); in 
18fJ2, l.a Urine dc Sffha ( hroiiglit <mt afterwards in 
England as Irene): in 1804, Mircille ; in 1867, Iknnf.o 
et Jnlit’tle: in 1878, Bolyrnefe : iu 1881, Lc Trihnt 
dc Zamora. He also nublislied much church 
music, including several masses, hymns, ami 
motets or aiitiicnis, and was e.xteiisively popular as 
a song- writer. FI is oratorio, The Hcdemjjlion, pro- 
duced at the Birmingham Festival in ]88‘2, andj 
deemed hy the composer his masterpiece, hasj 
achieved great pot)uhirity in Britain, though lessj 
esteemed aluoad ; its sc«)uel. Mors rt Vita, written 
for and produced at the succeeding Festival in 1885, 
has not gained oriiial approval. From 1870 to 
1875 lie reshled in England where his works are 
as much admired us in his own country, his sacred 
music prohahly even more. A master of the 
orchestra, he was the originator of now and impres- 
sive coinhination.s. His dramatical faculty is often 
dominated by the lyric clement ; he exhibits a 
singular coinhiiiation of the mystic and the volup- 
tuous — e.g. sensuon.H melodies with solemn religious 
liarriioiiies. Faust is generally reganled as liLs most 
enduring work. A member of the Institute ( 1866) 
and a Commander of the Legion of Honour (1877), 
he died 18th October 1893. See works by Pagnerre 
(1890) and Marie Anne dc Bovet (1891). 

Goiira^ a genus of beautifully crested ground - 
loving pigeons, including the largest and perhaps 
finest members of the family. They inhabit Now 
Guinea and atljaccnt islands, where they are fond 
of walking in pheasant like fashion along the forest 
natlLs. Tiiey nest on trees and feed on fruits. The 
lirst known species, G. coronafus, is a beautiful 
bird over two feet in total length, with the charac- 


teristic fan-like crest on the bead. It is some- 
times kept among {)Oultry, and its flesh is much 
osteeine<i. 

Gourd [Ciieurbita), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Ciicurhitacco*, nearly allied to the 
cucumber, having male and female flowers on the 
same plant, the Howers large and yellow. The 
species are annual plants of very rapid growth, their 
leaves ami stems rough, their leaves F>road and 
IoIkmI, their stems often very long and trailing ; they 
are natives of warm climates, although the native 
region of the kinds ehielly cultivated is vt*ry 
uncertain, and they have irrohahly been greatly 
mo(lirM*d by long ciillivalion, .so that ]>orl)a|)S all 
of them may be forms <»( one original species, a 
native of some of the warmer i»arts of Asia. The 
(^)mmon Chmrd or Pumpkin, Cdrond/t of the 
Freneh {(’. pejm), with smooth globose or i>ear- 
sbaped fruit, varying from tlie siz(* of a large apple 
to .50 or 100 lb. in weight, is mucb culti- 
vated both in gardens ami lields in almost all 
]>arts of the worhl of which tin* climate is Marni 
t‘iiougb for it ; .and the fruit is not only a very 
important article of limnan fooil, but is also used 
along with the superabundant shoots for b'ciling 
cjittle. In many count ries ]nimpkins are a princi- 
pal part of the ordinary food of the poorer classes, 
and arc imicli used e‘ven by the wi*allby ; they are 
not eaten raw, but dre^sse*! in a great variety of 
wavs as in pies, with sugar, spici*, Ae., or sliceil 
ami frieil witn oil or butler, or made into soups, 
ikv. Pumpkins are mucb cmltivatcMl in North 
America. In England they are also cultivated, 
but not to a gnail e.xtent, ami never as food for 
cattle. — The Vegetable Marrow (C. orif ro or (\ 
sueeada) appears to be a mere varii‘ty of the 
mmpkin. It is now more generally cull ivaled in 
Iritain than any other kind of goiiri), being one of 
the most hardy, and its fruit of excellent i|nalily 
ami useful for culinary purposes at almost every 
stage of its growth. \\ lien full grown the fruit 
is ellitdic, very smooth, g(‘nerally about !) iiiclicR 
long .and 4 inches in (liameter; Imt there are 
many varieties distinguisheil by the form <4 the 
fruit and by the tlelicacy of the iexlure and tlavoiir 
of the llosli. — (.)ne of the most valuable gourds for 
culinary purposes is the Great Cioiird (C*. maxima), 



The Great Gourd (Cucurhitu maximi): 
Branch with flower. 


of which the Sp.anisli Gourd is a green-fruited 
variety; and the Groat Yellow Gourd, the largest 
of alii has yellow fruit, with firm tiesh of a deep 
yellow colour. It is sometimes fully 2<K) lb. in 
weight anil 8 feet in circumference. The form 
of the fruit Is a somewhat Hattcned globe; when 
boiled it is a very pleasant and wholesome article 
of food. It is niuch cultivated in the south of 
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Europe. The I'reiich rail it Pot iron ^ and use 
it largely in soups.- The Squasli (G. milopvpo) 
ditters from all these in gi'iierally forming a 
Imsh, iiistea<l of .-iemling out long trailing shoots ; 
also in the oxtremelv tlattened fruit, the outline 
of whieh is generally irregular, ami its whole 
form often so like some kinds of eaii that in 
(teniiany one variety is eoiiimoiily Km>wn as 
the FJtrfttra Hat, and the name Turk's Cup is 



Fruit of Cu.Citrhita mnxima. 


bestowed on ainither. The Stjuash is regarded as 
one of the Im".! gourds, and is mueh cultivated in 
.siiine i>arts of Kurope tind in North .\iiierica. — 'Phe 
WartL'd (foiird {C. rcrrurnsa ), which has a very 
hard skinned fruit covered with large warts, ami 
the Mii^k (lourd ((' z/oavc/io/o ), distinguished by 
its mu'sky smell, are les> hardy than the kinds 
already named ; as is aI>o the Orange <omrd (f' 
nuruntins^ sometime> cultivated on account of 
it> beautiful orange like fruit, which, however, 
although sometinie> edible and wholesome, is not ! 
unffcipo ntly very unlit for use, on a<‘connt of c(do- 
< >nth developcfl in it. This i.s apt to he the ca,se in ' 
sonn? elegree with other gourds also, hut the hitter 
ta^te at once reveals the dang«*r. Tlu; same remark 
applicable to the young shoots and leaves, which, 
when ]»erfectly free from hitterness. are an excel- 
Ic)i' siih'.titute for s]iiiiacli. In S<rotland even tin; 
mo'.t hardy g«inrds are generally reared on a , 
hotbed '^nd planted out. In Knglaiid it has been ' 
suggc>,ted that railway hanks might he made jir«)- 
iluciivi.* of a great quantity of human fo<»d by 

1 »lanting them with gounis. Itiue gonols may he 
o.q)t fora hin.g time in ;i cool w<dl-v«.uitilated place, 
nor ar** they injured by cutting otV portions for use 
its lequirtMi. 'Pile riaim* gourd is often ext<*uded to 
many other riicurhitacc:c. See Ct r’l'KlilTACK.K, 
fd I i MUKII, iS:e. ; also Ik)rTMv(:(trui). 

Ooiiro<*k« a ^u•ltering idace of Kenfrew.shire, 
on the Firth of t'lyde, ;{ miles WNW. of (ireenock { 
by a railway tipened in ISStt, since which time it ' 
lia.s hec(»me the starting-point of several lines of 
steatijers. At Keinjiocli Point hen*, behind whicdi 
rises Ikirihill (dTS feet j. stands ‘(lifuiny Kein- 
poch,’ a juchistorh* iiionolith associated with the 
wit(;hes of itcnficwshiie (llifi'Jg In J(J8S the first 
re<l herring ever cured in (Ireat llritain was cured 
at (;oiirock. l*op. flSlI j 2lfi9 ; ( MKH ) oiitii. See 
iK .Macrae’s Notrs nltonf Conrnrk ( 1SS(>». 

IjiOIII ( Fr. f/ouff.r, from Lat. tjutto, ‘a drop*), a 
medieval term of uncertain date, derived from tli 
humoral pathology (see Khki matism ), imlieating 
a well-known form of tiisease, >\hich occurs for the 
most part in persons <»f more or less luxurious 
Ijahits, and p;ist the middle period of life, in its 
most (;oinnion and ca.sily recognised form, it mani- 
fests itself by an acute infiamniation in the neigli- 
hoiirhood of one of the joints, usually the hall of 
the great U»e ; and to such attacks only the name 
w'l-i once applied, lint its use i.s now extended by 


mo.st writoi-s to include all injurious eflects in any 
part of the body produced by the same comlition of 
the S3^st(<tu AvhiVh leads to Uie iiillammation of the 
joints. The iiaiiie podagra (Or. pod-^ ‘foot,’ an<l 
tufra, ‘.seizure’) indicates the leading character <»f 
tlie iliseasc? as apprehended hy all antioiiity ; and 
the very numerous references to the <lisorder so 
called, m)t only in the niodical writings of lii[»po- 
crates, (hilen, Arebcus, Cadiiis, Aurtdianus, and 
the later Ilreek physieiuns, but in sncli purely 
literary works as tho.se of Lucian, Seneca, Ovid, 
and Pliny, show not only the freiiuency, but the 
notoriety of the disease. The allusions, indeed, 
are of a kiinl which give ample ])roof that the 
cs.seiitial characters of gout have not hoen ehanged 
in the lapse of centuries. It is earicatnred hy 
Lmdan in his burlesiiiie of Traifopndtujrn in Ian 
gnage quite applicable to the. disease as now ob- 
served ; whih‘ the eoiineetion of it with the advance 
of luxury in Itoine is recognised by Scnc<*a {Kpisf, 
in the nunark that in his day e\< u the women 
had becinne gouty, thus setting at iiau'^lit the 
authority of ])hysieiaiis, which had asserted the 
little liahility of women to gout. Pliny likewise 
(book xxvi. eha]>. 10) remarks ujuui the increase of 
! gout, ev(‘n within his own time, not to go hack to 
! that of his father ami grandfather ; he is of 
! opinion, further, that the tliseas<* must have hoen 
; iiii]H>rt(Ml, for if it had been native in Italy it 
I would surely have had a Latin name. Ovid and 
Lucian r(*j»r(‘sent gout as mostly iiicurahh' hy nuMli- 
<‘ine; from this \ iew i»f it Pliny dissents. 'Fhe 
list of quack remedies given by Lueian is one of 
tilt* most curitms relics <»f antiquity. 

Crnrral Ctntsfs iioof. In inoie tlian half the 
cases gout can bt‘ traced to inheritance. Th(‘rt‘ is 
in fnrt m> disi*ast» in which hereilitary transmi.ssion 
is nn»rc» clearly established ; in soim* families its 
reciiiTcijee is imttirious. Prtifesstir (’antaiii of 
Xaph?s even states that in his ctuiiitry ‘the heretli- 
tary temlency has been handed down from tin? 
peritsl of tilt* (iie(*k colonisation and the L'oimui 
<*mpire.’ ^’et ev(*ii in those strongly pretlisposcsl to 
it its actual occurrence ma\ he avoitletl hy strict 
regulathm of (he iliet ami hahits. For, if it is 
ci*rtain that it may he inherited, it is no less 
certain that it may he aecjiiired, though perluqis 
not, at all events m>t re,adily, hy every one; and 
that the most important of the causes which lead 
to it are errors in <liet. Of these ]»opular opinion 
has seized upon excessive consumption of ak*oh(d 
alone; and tliere is mi doubt that ah'ohol, os]»eei- 
ally in the form of strong wine or heer, has a 
powerful idl'ect. I»ut complete ahstinenee from 
alcolnd will not protect those predispo.sed to it from 
the dcvelojunejit of gout, unless they are earefiil 
with regard to food as well ; overeating, osjieciallv 
excessive indnigence in animal food tand in rieb 
ami highly -sea soiled dishes, is no l(?ss certain to be 
jirejudicia'i. Too litth^ exercise*, e"jM*<*ially when 
associated with too much food or elrink,' is also 
hurtful. ( 'hronic lead -poisoning is freejuently asso 
ciated witli the development of gout, thongdi the 
reason of this is not yet iinderstooei. (knit is much 
more common in the male than in the female sex. 
It is .said to he most eommoii at the present day 
in Fhiglaml, «?.sj>eeially in London, ami in southern 
Italy. 

Fssrntinl Nnlurc of Gont. — M has long been 
known that the tophi or rhalkstones deposited 
under the skin in most well-marked and severe 
ciuses of gout consist largely of urate of soda ; and 
that Uric Aei<l (q.v. ) and its salts are oftem 
excreted in large amount in the urine of gouty 
persons. Hut it was first shown by Dr (now Sir) 
A. t«arrod that this siihstance is always present in 
consider, aide quantity in the blond in cases of gout; 
in chronic gout at all times, and in acute gout for 
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fiOTiie tiino before the occurrence of an attiick. It 
i8 now a^^recil by all that the presence of tliis sub- 
stance in excess in the Nystein is an imnortant 
factor in the production of i^out ; but autli(»rities 
diller as to how its j)rcsence is to be explained. 
There are two main theories on the subject wliich 
it must siitlice to mention: (1) that tiie processes 
of disinte^'iation Koinjj on in the boily, particularly 
in the liver, leiwl to its formation in excessive 
amount; (2) that there is not c.xcessive formation, 
but defective elimination of it by the kidneys. 
Tlno’c is, however, a tliird theory with re^^artl to the 
ori«^iu of K‘>ut, wlii»-h attributes its occurrence to 
a perverted condition of the ncrv<His system, ami 
TCj^ards the jncsence in excessive amount of urate 
of s{)da in tin* bloo l as a su))ordinato though still 
important fcjitnre ol the disc*ase. 

Sifinptoms of At'itti'. * n'tf it/ ftr' (itmi.- Sydenhanrs 
treatise on g*)ut, written ‘2(K) years ago, is interest- 
ing not only as containing the well-considered 
views of a master in the medical art, but also as 
the faithful des<*ription of the di'^<‘ase liy one of the 
viei ill's of it. Ills acooniit of the ]»aroxysni <»f 
rcguliii* gout may he given here with some abbrevi- 
ation. After some W(.*eks of previous iudigestioii, 
attended with HaliihMit swelling mid a feeiing of 
wi'iglil, rising to a climax in spasms of the tiiiglis, 
(be patient goes to bed free from pain, ami having 
had rather an unnaturcally strong api>etite the day 
before. In tbc middle of the night he is awakened 
by a pain in the great toe, or soiiietinies in the heel, 
the ankh', or the ealf of the leg. The pain re- 
sembles I bat of a disloeated bone, ami is aecom- 
panieil by a sense as if water not perfectly c<dd 
wi*re poured over tin* aflectiMl limb ; to this sueceeds 
chilliness, with shivering, and a trace of feverish- 
nos, tlu'so last symptoms diminishing as (he pain 
inerejises. Krom hour to Imur, until the next 
evening, tin* jiatieiit sutlers every variety of torture 
ill every si'iiarate joint of the allectod limb ; the 
pain being a tearing, or cnisliing, or gnawing 
charaeter, the l(*ndcrness such that even the weight 
of the bcilelothes, or the shaking of the room from 
a person’s walking about in it, is unbearable. The 
next ni;^lit is one of tossing and turning, the uneasy 
limli heing constantly moved about to lind a better 
position ; till towards morning the victim feels 
sudden relief, and falls over into a sleep, from 
which lie wakf?s ndresbed, to lind the limb swollen; 
the venous distention usually present in the early 
stage having been sneceeded by a more general 
form of swelling, often with itcliing between the ; 
toes, and a peeling oil' of the eutiele. This imli- 
vidnal attack may be repeated many times in the 
course of what is tcrme»l ‘a lit of the gout,’ which 
sometimes extends over a }»eriod of weeks, «»r even 
months, before the patiiuit is completely relieved ; 
or the attacks may oeeiir in both linihs, or in 1 
several other parts of the hotly in succession, the | 
real termination of the ‘ lit’ heing at last imlieatctl ^ 
by an apparently complete restoration of health, : 
and even, in some cases, hy a perioil of improveil 
condition and ca}meity for exertitm, as oomparetl 
with the state of .the jiatieiit before the attack. 

Such arc the ])rincipal features of the ‘ regular 
gout.* In this form it might almost he called a loeal 
disease ; although the connection of the attacks 
with deranged digestion, or with a varietv of other 
minor ailments too complex to he descnhe<l here, 
and the obvious relief obtained through the ‘lit’ 
from the symptoms of constitutional suireriiig, 
point to a cause of the disease operating over a 
larger range of functions than those included in 
the ordinary local manifestiitions at this period. 
Kegular gout, accoixUiigly, forms <»nly part of a 
< nosological ])ictiire, in which the so-called irregular, 
atonic., metastatic, or retrocedent forms have to be 
included before it can be said to bo at all complete. 


Tliese, indeed, form almost a4l the darker shadows 
of the picture ; for regular gout, though a very 
, painful disorder, can hardly be said to be dangerous 
! to life, or oven to the limb aliected, at least until 
I after many attacks. 

I His tlie temlciicy, however, of gout to fall into 
j irregular forms ; and herein lies its danger. One 
source of local aggravation is, indeed, soon apparent, 
and it leads rapidly to other evils. Tlie joints 
which have been repeatedly the seat of the regular 
paroxysm become, more' or less permanently, 
crippled and distorted. A wliite, friable, chalk- 
like inatciial is gra<liially deposited around the 
' cartilages and ligaments, and sometimes in the 
cclluLar tissue and uinler the skin (tophi or clialk- 
slones). tSomelinies this material is discliarged 
externally hy ulcerathm, and then usually with 
• relief. At other times it accumnlalrs into irregu- 
lar masses, or ‘ inxlosities,’ which entirely destroy, 
or at least greatly impfiir, the moxeiiienb of the 
lind). The patient is laiil up more or less j)erman' 
ently in his arm-ehair ; and exercise, the great 
natural spccilic remedy of the gouty, is denied by 
the very eoiiditions of the. diseased slate itself. 

iJthrr MitHifrstutioHs of (iottf. -With regard to 
wliat should be ineluded under the term inrijiihtr 
gout there is much diHerenec of opinion. It is 
sometimes no doubt used as a refuge tor ignorance, 
when no otbi‘r cause can be discovere«l to explain 
symptoms of ill-bealtb. Uiseertaiii, liowever, that 
regular gtmt often alteniaies with a morbid eoii- 
I dition in some other jtarl of the body, and that 
' many disea,,si*s oceurnng in ibo.'^e who.se family 
history or habits of life may be considered to ine,- 
ilisiMise to gout, xvlietlier they themselves have 
sulfered from regular gout or not, are benelited hy 
liygienie and medicinal measures similar to those 
which tlo gooil in undouhied eases of gout ; and 
most physicians agree in speaking of such as forms 
of gout. The most important of tliese we shall 
here enumerate, in eoiincctioii with the organs 
aliected. Hvitrt ttml ///ootZ-rcssc/a ])aJtdtati(>ii, 
irregularity of heart action, angina la'ctojis, 
and atheroma with its eonse«|iU‘nee, ]»nlebi(is. 

asthma, bronchitis. Xrrrtms .sj/A'ff/n— neur- 
algia, lieailache, cimIcjisv, mental distirder. S/,in — 
eezema. 7>/y/e.v///r --inllamniation of throat, 

various forms of indigestion, eranip or intlamnia- 
tion of stomach, jaundice. Vrinttry onjotts — irri- 
tability of bladder; stone, especially the uric acid 
form (.see (’ALrri.rs) ; diabetes; above all, chronic 
Ilright's disease. It is impossible within the limits 
of such an article as the present to give any de- 
scription of the various manifestations of the gouty 
tendeney ; the above list of ailments (most of them 
treated s(*paratcly) will give some itlea of their 
complexity ami importance. 

Trvit/mntt of Tlie cure of gout, in the 

highest sense of the word, demands the careful 
consideration of all its prcilisposing causes in the 
individual, and the strict regulation of the whole 
I life and habits accordingly, from the earliest pos- 
j siblc period. It is the ditlicuUy of acoomplishiiig 
I this which makes gout a disease [»rox’erbially in- 
tractable; for (ho regular attfieks of the disease 
sehloni occur till ])retty lato in life, long after the 
habits have been fully formed wliioh are most 
adverse to the cure. Uigi<l temperance in eating 
and drinking, witli daily exercise proportionate to 
the strength and condition of the individual, in 
reality eonstitntes the only radical cure of the gout, 
the lesson of ages of experience as reiul to the. gouty 
hy the light of .science. Ihit the lesson is not 
learned, or only learned when too late. It should 
iievei- he forgotten that a man of gouty family, or 
individually much exposeil to the causes of the 
disease, can only hope to escape it in his old age by 
habits of life formed at an early period, and by a 
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careful avuitlaiire tnost of the coiniuon tlWma- 
tious of vouili. That the <iisease nmy be \vanie<l 
oft' in this way there is ample evulenee ; and it is | 
not less eeilain that there is no other way of living ' 
secure rn>iii u«>ut. ’Ihe treatment of the lit, in so I 
far a> it ‘li'e-^ m»t resolve itst'lf into the celebrated I 
presenpii«‘n of * patience and Ihinneh’ must be a 
subjei t or meiiieai pieseripiifui. Rlistf'rs, lt*eehes, ! 
and e-peci.dly cold aj»i»lieations, thonj;h they may ! 
oi\c t#‘m[>or.iry relief, are studiously to he avohled ; ! 
the la-'t cornel im«*s ('ven lead to a fatal result. The ! 
well known virtues of Colohieum (<pv. ) are ]>erhaps 
somewhat oNervate«l hy the puhlie ; and its dan^^ers 
are not less strikin;^ than its virtues. It is eert.ain, ‘ 
howevt'r. that in eaulious medical hands colchicum 
is a remedy «'f •:reat value in tlie ^oury paroxysm ; * 
and of enual \alue ]K'rhaj)s are certain natural 
mineral waters, as those nf Vichy and ('ailshad. ‘ 
Alkalie- aiul tlieir salts. e-jH-cially potash ami lithia 
waters, as jnepared artilieially, with minute d<Kses 
of h)<line and hromine, ha\e likewise iK'en mneh 
reenmimuidojl for the eiire of fronty <letM)sits. For 
the ilisiinciioiis of ;^nnt and rheiiinatisin, and the 
nresiinied relation iKUweeii them in some eases, sro 
KllKf M VTTs.M. See Sir Ihce Duckworth's Tnatisr 
OH t TO Iff I Issth. j 

liSontn'eed. See nisiioi*\vi:r:n. | 

lilovail. a ijoliee-hm j'h of Lanarkshire (foriiieily 
partly in Kenfrt‘W'.ldie i, on the smith hank of the 
Cl «h*. adjoining the municipal houmlarics of (ilas- 
"ow, and al'oiit .‘1 miles west of its eentre, hut con 
ueeied with iliecity l>y continuous roNvs of huihlin^s. 
Its leadiii;' imlustry is shiphnihlinn;. (Jovan Lark, 
40 acres in extent, was ^dfted in ISSohy Mrs Flder, 
at a cost of toO.JKMt. l»op. (iHijO) '2122; { 1S7J ) 
(ISSl ) o0,40-J; (1901) S2,17L A consider- 
nhle portion of < Jovari comhinatiori parish, in whieh 
the tov.ii i^ >iru:ite«l, is now within the city of 
(Tlas;;ow I ij.v . }. 

-i^nifies the administration of the 
pni>lie afr.iiis uf a comimiiiity; or it may mean tlie 
j>ej>on- to whoiii that administration i^ committed, 
riie* doiiiairr of ;^^oveinment extends in theory over 
ih" wliole le;.;i->lativ<‘ and mlministrative husiness of 
tlie eounli y at home and abroad ; hut some* depart 
merits of our domestic atl'airs, such as the adminis- 
tiaiion of justi«*e and the husincss of the ])eniia- 
nent civil ser\i<’e, are not treated in practice as 
mailers of j'oveninient. According; to tic* various 
usf*s of the t»*i’ni, we speak of onv constitutional 
^iovcM riruent or our system «jf ;^overnmeiit h}* juirty, 
or the ]M>licy of a particular ;^overnmenl, and wi* 
draw a di-iim.tion, when necf'ssary, l>etw^‘en the* 
principal and tl.c suUii dinate mem hers of the 
piveinmeiii of the riav. Thei’e is a dDtinction in 
Kind between tlic* ml ministration nf jiiiblic aft'airs 
and the ni;iria;rement of any pi’ivate concern ; but 
we speak metaplifuically <if the domestic goverii- 
numl of a bousebol<l ; or, w ith a nearer approach to 
concctiie'.^, of the self ;;overniijent of miinicipali' 
ties and other civil cli'-iricis in re;;ard U» tlieir focal 
affairs. Tlien? may also la* small and imjierfectly 
develojiefl coinmunilics, whether carriial on under 
a patriarchal rule or under tie* form of a villa;^e- 
coniiniiiiity, or in sf»me either nulimeritary form of 
sTjciety, to which it would he diftieiill to a]>ply the 
terms of the art or |)ractice of /govern nmiit with 
anythin;' like exactness. In the case of an ordinary 
independent state the .sphere of ;,mverniiient in- 
cludes tim administration of jmhlic affairs at home 
and the intercourse of the community with forei;,^i 
nations. The.s<i functions may la* sepanitcd and 
modified, as when a state forms jiart of a federal 
union »)r confederation or coinhination of states, in 
wliicli the component coiiiiiiunities have divested 
themselves of sfime portions of their soverci;^! 
power ill favour of a central or comhined authority. 


to which certain kimls of public affairs have been 
ilele^fateil. The same remarks ap))ly to dcjiendent 
and semi- independent states, including such as 
hav«^ ht'cn brought under an empire, or have l>een 
iiH'tliatiscd, or neutralised, or in any other way 
have come iiiuler the jirotoction or management of 
a superior power or comhination of jiowers. In 
ctdoiiies the hM*al authorities may he entitled to 
exercise the rights of government almost as freely 
as in the case of a protecteil state, subject only to 
the reserved lights of the iiiotlu*r-country and the 
supreme dominion of the Iionu*-govcrniiient, if the 
nei'essiiy for its exercise should occur. 'I’lu'ie is 
iiith*ed iiardiy any limit to the modes in which the 
relations between sup(*rior and subordinate com- 
munities may he constituted in matters of govcni- 
im*nt, subject to tin* observation that the rights 
<*nnfcrred ou the inferior jiowcr may he so great 
that they practically amount to indc)>eiHleiice, or 
may he 'so closc'ly houiitl that they give hardly 
more than the bciielits of municipal self govciii- 
ment. 

The origin of government may he found in the 
social instincts of mankiral. As soon as a com- 
munity attains to great, nunihers, or a large I'xleiit 
of temtory, some form of regular authority will 
he reijuireil and will necessarily he estahlisheil. 
IMato is acoiiseil i»f having scmui no ditfcrc'ncc in 
kiinl between a large Inuischold and a small slate. 
.Vrislotle, or the Aristotelian aiitliorof the /W///c.s-, 
conceived the state as being ‘ prior to the indi- 
vidiial,’ in the sense that il is the line object of 
the social instinct iinplant(‘d in all nicui, and only 
ivijulring the legi.slators wisdom to bring it to 
jicifection. Every community is established with 
a view to s<une g«)od end, and the slate (which 
embraces all olh(*r eommunities ) must have been 
t'stahlished with the objeet of attaining the liigln'st 
good. This theory is nearly hlentical with the 
modern opinions, in which a distinction has been 
made without much real <litference, that the .state 
was founded with the object of obtaining the 
greatest happiness of the greatest nuniher, and 
that govcrnmeiils arc intended to fullil the higher 
aspirations of Immunity. Many other theories of 
government luive been advanced aceordiiig to the 
\aryiiig eircumstaiices of dilfcreiit times. It was 
found convenient in one age to .secure a respeet for 
authority hy an aj»]>eal to the divine right of 
kings; at aiiollier time thinkers have been eonient 
to iliid the. jninciph?s of government in following 
the momentary wish of the majority. Hobbes 
solved the dillh'ulty hy a iiinv ami arbitrary dogma. 
Mankind, aceoniing to his view, .seeking refuge 
from the dangers i>f a state of nature, were Jed, not 
I>y any social instinct, hut hy motives of fear and 
I ]>nidence, to e"tcr into a solemn eoinpact hy w hich 
they Jinaily rcMonnee<l tlie freedom which belonged 
to the imlivid’ial man. The compact having once 
I been made, the state becomes the Ijeviathun,’ or 
all-]iow'erful Indiig, to whom absolute and unchang- 
! iiig ♦ibedience i.s due. Lueke and many later 
: wTiters took uj» the idea of a social contract as a 
; convenient image for describing the conihincd 
I action of mankind, hiit guarded their ])Osition hy 
! ileclaring that the coiiijiact might at any time Ite 
nlterf3d or reversed. 

We may leave tho.<‘ft harreri speculutimis as to 
tlie oiigin of goveninieiit with the remark that, 
arcrording to the more modern opinion, such 
I f|uestions can only }>c solved, if at all, hy the 
j methods of comparative history. Jt is of ii tore 
. ini|>ortanw to imiuire as to what arc the essential 
j characteristics of goveninieiit in tlio political 
j .sense of the term. In the consideration of tliis 
: part of the subject the mere forms of govern^ 
ment may he disregarde<i. The correct answer to 
I the problem seems to be that government, in 
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relaticin to tin? Hiibioct-niatter with Avldcli it is con- 
cerned, is ill the l()Mjj:-rini, and continually tends 
to be, the expression of the will of the dominant 
power in the states The expression may be ililli- 
cult, owinj? to the complexity of the constitution 
or the numb(*r of constituent ])arts among which 
the power is distribiitt‘d. or owing, as often 
hcappens, to the existence of artificial restrictions 
designed to airord onportiinitics for delay. Again, 
the will of the ri;ai rulers may be in a state of 
acquiesceiKH.', ainl the arrix ing at any ileeision in 
favour of change may be impeded in many ways, 
as by the iniliience of ciistoin and tradition, the 
nductance felt about distiirhing tan existing dele- 
gation of power, or (he feeling that responsible 
and reniovalile gove*rnors can safely be trnsteil. 
After making all de<luctinns it seems clear that 
government is in fact an expressi«)n of the wishes 
of tlujse who have the ultimate dominion, and 
that in free cmnmuinties its course and even its 
form are determined by the gimeral will of (he I 
people. The forms of government are, however, | 
in some degree determin**<l ]>y ;iccidental eireiim- 
stanees, sueh as the survival of institutions which 
have become ohsolcto, or which have lieen adapted 
to existing needs lliongh (heir original object has 
come to an end. The possible variations in the 
form of government are almost countless, hut it is 
still con\ <*ni<‘nl to ad<i|»t to someevteiil the ancient 
methods of dnssilicat ion, according as tlie rule, of 
the state is given to the (UU', the few, or the many. 
Another method of division is based on tlie dis- 
tinction ludween (hose states in which the gover- 
nors and governed have apparently 1km.*u o|)posed 
to eaeli other, and those* in which the contest 


described by him was obviously of an unstiahle 
ami tenqiorary character, ready to suffer a further 
perversion towards ocliloeracy or a more mob-govern- 
iiieiit, ending in anarchy and the eventual interposi- 
tion of a despotic or military form of government. 

Aristotle distinguished live kinds of monarchy 
among the true or legitimate .sy.stem.s.^ The first 
was the Spartan form, or that which existed 
ill (h*ete, tlie powc*r of the kings in each case 
l»eing strictly hmitod by the constitution. Next 
came the despotic form of monarchy, such as 
was found in the Asian emjiires, dillering only from 
tyranny because the barbarians, as slaves by 
nature, were perfectly willing to obey. The third 
was the Dictatorship, which in (Irecce was not 
hereditary, hut whicli has alwaxs tended in modern 
times to iieeome .so. Anotlmr kiml might he cnllei* 

1 the Heroic form, the kings in ancient times having 
been ‘ ]>riests, and judges, ami xvaribus, and having 
• a .supremo authority in all things.' Last in the list 
was the absolute kingship, ‘ exen-ising an universal 
]>ower, like that of the slate over the puhlie )>ro- 
]M*rly, or that of the ma'^tcT ovpr a houselmld ’ 

! ( Arist. yW. iii. cha]). lo; .luxx ell's Ixx.). The 
' last-descrilK‘d monarchy i.s certainly a si'parate form 
' of gox’ernmcnt, but it Wcas obviously liable Pi ]>n.ss 
at any moment into a tyranny, unless a succes- 
sion of disinten‘sted ‘ henexidt'iit despots * could be. 
found. It sliould be ol»seived that Aristotle did 
I not think that any nmnarehy ought to he heredi- 
I tary, ami that he eonsidere*! ahsoluti* moiiarcdiy to 
he contrary (o the laxv of mature. 11 is summary of 
the causes which Iwul iiidueed the transition from 
the ohl kiiigshi)> to the modern rejuihlic is full of 
interest and information. The reason, ho says, 


hetxv(*en prt'iogat ivc ami po]mhir liberty has ended j xv by ancient goveniim‘nts xvere nionarehies is that 
in national self-government. in early times there xvere only a fexv good men xvho 

Plato and Aiistoth* distinguished gox’orninents i could confer hemdits, and so they xvere made into 
a.s true or pure when poxv<*r is given and used ! kings. Tin* reason, he adds, xvhy democraeies are 
for the good of the subject, and as false or per- ' now necessary is that all inen are ‘ juetty nmeh on 
verted xvheii it is maintained for the private intm*- , an equality;' he is referring, of eoiir.se. to the free- 
est of tin* ruler. Among sueh true forms they | men xvho had the fraiiehise and aca]iacity for olliee. 
counted monarchy or royalty, in xvhieh one ruleil ‘When good men increased in iiumher, royalties 
for the good of all, and aristocracy or the rule of passeil into aristoeraides. These* degonerateel into 
a class, e(|ua.lly acting in the eommoii interest ;• oligarchies. t.Migarehy passeil int<» “ tyrannv,” and 
licshles these riire and id(?al forms they foiiml an- j tyrannies heeame democraeies, for the rich became 
other pure form in the mixed or constitutional ; fewer and fewcu\ ami the poor imue ami more 
govcninu'iit, which xvas the favourite ‘polity’ of ' numerous; and democracy seems to he tin* only 
the (Ireek states when placed under favourable , form of government any longer ])ossihle, innythat 
eireiimstanees. H must he reinomherc<l, however, cities an; increaseil in size.' He shoxvs, hoxxever, 
that their arguments are made dillicult applica- ! his jiemonal pref(*renee for the mixed const itntion 
tiou to modern limes by the facts that the states ' or ‘ polity,’ as probably the best form of govenimeui 
were very small, and that the great hulk of tlie j after the ideal ‘rule of the best,' or ‘ arist ue racy ’ 
population xvas enslaved ; tin* last circuiiistaiiee ^ iu the iiighest .sensi* of the term. The stages 
gave a disjuojiortioiiate importance to the military j through xvhiidi oligarchy usually passed are summed 
clas.s, on xvhieh the existence of society depended, ' up as follows : at lirst tln*re is a high qualification 
so that the ancient ‘polities’ xvere in practice | for ollice, and then as vacancies in omee occur, a 
doniiiialed by an arme<l middle class, taken eollec- ; scheme of eo-oplntion is ilexised : afterwards hereil- 
tivcly as nuiresenting the whole people. H»*nee it , ilary succession is introduced, ami filially a few 
was ex])resskv laid doxvn in the Aristotelian Polifirs \ poxverfiil families set up an ah.solule and arbitrary 
(lib. iii. chap. 7), that ‘in a constitutional govern- j rule. Democracy in Hie same way luus several 
iiieiit tlio figlitiiig-moii have tlie .supreme power, stages from that in which all men are equal in cir- 
and the armed men are the citizmis.’ In the same ' eumstanees and poxver, if .such an ‘ I tiquan }»aiity ’ 
jilace xxdll he found an account of the perversions of ! were pos.sihle, to the. stages when a small qualill- 
truo government. ‘Tyranny,’ or de.spntism, is a ' cation is iiuposeil, when evciy one takes a sliare in 
monarchy having in viexv the in(ei\*st of (he master j the government, and In-stly, wht*ii laxv ceases ami 
of the state, (lligarchy, of which there arc many ! the government is carried on by the decrees of the 
varieties, exists when a small class, generally con- i transient majority. 

Misting of the rich, has the whole government in its 1 Plato const meted nn ideal state, an aristocracy 
power. In Aristotle’s view the rule of a wealthy in which pliilosophors were kings, and thought 
class was of the c.sscnce of an oligarchy. Demo- ; that of inferior governments there xvere only four 
cracy, or tin? rule of the many, was on the same j xvorth.v of notice, though, doubtless, there^ wei’e 
jirinciplo identified wit h gox'ernmeiit in the ill terest^x [ iiiany' intermediate forms l»oth among (Ireeks and 
of the needy. The author of the Politkn does not barbarians. He calls the fii*st Timocracy, lieiiig 
seem to have bclicx’eil that a wealthy coinniimity a constitution of tlie fashimiahle Spartan type, in 
could bo a democracy, or to have conceiveil the which the jiowers of the kings a.iid clas.ses of citizens 
idea of reprc.sentative government or of a democracy xvere limited bv strict discipline, and the gox'ein- 
in the iiicKlorn sense of the term. The democracy nieut was comlucte*! on ‘ principles of honour,’ 
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in |n*ju*tico <Niine to soiiiotliiii^ like iiiilitarv 
^overniiioiit. It sluniM l»e t)lis<*rvetl tlmt the word 
‘ tiinoerjirv * is also nse<l ti^ denote the system of 
distiihulin;' hoiioui-s and t>tliees aeeordinj' wealth, 
a state of things to whieh liie title of a plutcu'raey 
nerhajvs he more apjiropriate. Next in 
riato's li*jt eame Oligarehy, with its attendant evils 
of avariee and eornijnioii ; then Deiiioeraey, do* 
serihed as ‘ a pleasing lawless ami various kiml of 
govrinmeiit and lastly, nespotism, the ‘disease 
ami death of government.’ INilyhins (hook vi. 


other treatises uimiii the subject which have already 
j heen mentioned. 

Aiiu»ng the innltitudo of niodorn writings which deal 
with the iibstruct principles of goveriiiiieiit particular 
I notic<.‘ is due to Sir (r. (\ Lewis’s treatises on tlio Jtmt 
Form.s of (torcninicut and the Mithmls of Ohsvrration 
and lit a sou i to I in Politics; Mr Herbert Speiiccr’rt works 
I on Social Statics ixwdthti Principles o f Social ot it; ; Huin- 
I luiblt on the Sphere and Duties of (iovernment ; and 
(tiiizot's Histoire dts t)ri(finrs dn (iourt rnenient Repr^.- 
stntafire in Knrope. .\niong the treatises which deal 
with the grow’th of governments by the? iiiethculs of com- 


IiKIl WK’lKr aLl|IV«' lit lllt-11 I 

though their laws and institutions wore ditierent. 
'file laws of Lyciirgiis a]»poarod to him t«i he rather 
the ‘work of some divinity' than the ell’ort of a 
human miml. 'I'he government of Carthage was 

I nai'^etl as ludng limiie.l in much the same way, the 
dng. senate, and people all having a shart? of 
power : hut liU highest eommemlatitui was reserveil 
for the Ikoman lh‘puhlie. Of this he has left an 
interesting account, of which Cicero afterwards 
made coiisiderahle Use in his tn'atise Jh' Hr/Htldini. 

Hashing to modern tinier, we lind that the exist- 
ing kinds of government are still in many cases 
much inlliienced hy traditions of tln^ empire, and 
t<i Muiie extent hy the usag«'s of feudalism. The 
autocratic h»rni of government still survives, though 
the ruler’s appan-ntly ahsolule jjower is generally 
limited hy a ‘ huream*raev.' In the greater part of 
Kun»pe we find ^•on>'tituti^»nal monarchies, in which 
tin' powi'i’s (if the crown and the various <dasses in 
the communitN are sujiposed to Is* halam*ed against 
each other, "^riie tendency of most of these limited 
monarchies is apparently towards deniociacv. 
The dennM'nitic republic has been most suc<*essful 
in the Ciiited Siat«‘s of .Vmerica and in the old- 
e«»lahli^hed Swi's Confederation. We hav<* also 
seen the esialdishment of <*iiij»ires of a medieval 
t> pe, as w ell .is gov<‘riiiiienis founded on a prin- 
ciple called C;esarisiii, in which a «hnio<*racv is 
su|»posed to have rlelcgated its jMiwers to a dicta- ' 
tor. Various circuiiistances have led to the foriii.a- 
tioii ot dii.il and complex monarchies, and to the 
plMcing of varioii" communities in depeinleiil and 
sulMudinate positions. 'I'lie most im])ortMit feature 
in rnod»*rn governments i-* the extension of the 
r*‘j»re«.entativ<? system, which can he best studied 
in the history of (Ire.at liiitain. justly ]»raise«l as 
l!ic • Mother of Parliaments.' Mr Mill's work on 
Ji> prr>i fitfftirr f torernmrnf shoiihl he consulted cm 
tin* jpn-.lion wheth(*r our mod«.‘in societic-s ought to 
make provisif)!! for pr(>tefrting the mimirity. 'riie 
probh.'iiis of govc.‘rnnn*ni are continually changing, 
and new remedies will he* recpiired as frc*.sh dilli- 
culties a.rise, hut the main ol»jc*ct of all govern- 
im'nts, under whatc-ver forms they exist, must he? 
the fullilmeiit of the laws and the preservation of 
onler and lih<*rty. 

M'h.'it IS the he^t form of government is a qiies- 
lioii whi<*li c'V’ery one will aiiswcu- according to hi.s ! 
i»wn disposition, if a sjiecilic answer can Iw? given ! 
w i thou t reference to the vaiying circiimstafices of 
states and communities. S«mie aid in the matter 
may he obtained hy the study not only of treatises 
dealing directly with the. art of government, hut 
also of political satires and the numerous >vritiiigs 
upon tlie iileal state and the first principles of 
.soeiety. Among thcsii may he mentimied the 
rtopia of Sir Tlu»mas More, the ftc Motiarrhid of 1 
l)ant<*, the sketch of a new gf»vernment in Burton’s j 
Anatuuiif of Mclanctiol;/^ Harrington’s Oe.mna, and 
Lord Bacon’s Nc,w besides T)r Jowett’s 

Introductions t<j the litpublic and PolilieH, and the 


the growth of the liritish constitution the reader should 
refer to the general ('ssay.s and histories of Muiiie, Mac- 
aulay, and Freeiiiiiii, uinl for more s])eciul inforniation to 
tin. c«mstituti<»n:il liistorics «if Kiigbiud h> Mr llallam and 
Hr Siiihhs, Karl HusseH's KntjHsh fioninunut and (\m- 
sfitiitinn^ 1‘^irl (Irey’s Parlianuntarif WoreniUiLiit, ami 
BageluU’s essay oii the Kiiglish Constitution. On iho 
ininortant sul)jcet of luditical institutions in America the 
fullest informatiim may Im* fmiml in Storer's Poiuminiarif 
on the Ponstitntiini nffh> I ’niful Staffs^ and in the valnahlc 
Work of Professor on the Ainirictiu i ^onniioinctaHh. 

St?e the articles Aiiisroou.vcY, An'oCRACY, (‘aimnkt, 
Ckntkai.isation, (.'ivii. Skuvick. Commi nism, Conokkss, 
DEMoCUACV, LoC'AI. < ioVKRN'MKXT, OLmAltCIlV, PaUI.IA- 
MENT, PuiVV (’Ol'NClL, St)Cr AI-lSM, iXc. 

laOVPrilor^ the siipri'iiie executive magistrate 
of a state or colony. Tim vjuying functi»)ns of 
govermus, gov(*rnois general, and lieutenant gover- 
nors are expl;iincd in the articles rMTKi) Statks, 
India, iNcc. ^'or tin* governor of a steam-engine, 
sec StlaM KNDJNi:. 

liiOVI'a Nrib, a famous Scotch violin-player, was 
horn at liivm-, near Diinkehl, ‘J‘2d .Marcli 17*27, and 
hefore he ri'acln'd manhood had heeonn* tin' best 
iierformer of reels and strathsia.ws in Pcithsliire. 
Through the notice of the 1)ukc! of Atlioh*, W'ilh 
i whom lie was a life-long favourite', he was intro- 
iliK’cd to the jiatronage of ihe luincipal nobility 
and gi'iitry throughout Scotland; and such was 
the kindly esteem in which he was held that Sir 
Henry Ihu.'hurii was .several tinie.s employed to 
paint his portrait for his ])atvons. He difsl 1st 
Slarch 1S(I7. Gow^ eomposetl nearly a hundred 
lum.'s, mostly of a lively cliaraeler ; hut it is cliielly 
H) the trmlition of his singular skill with the how 
that his name owes its survival almost as a house- 
hold word in S<*otl;ind. -His young»*st son, Nath- 
ANIKL, horn ‘2Sth .May 17h<>, was trained ns a 
I violiu-]dayer in Kdinhurgli, where in 17S‘2 he ]>e- 
cjime one of the king’s Irumiieters for Scotland, 
and suhsetjue.dly avos leader ot a fashioiiahle hand, 
and a .siicees. fnl teacher. His first venture as a 
musicseller ( i7fMi-l81I{ ) was not successful, and a 
se<*oiid attempt ended in hankruptcy in IS‘27 ; but 
his admirers eame to his aid, and his few' remain- 
ing years, though darki'iied liy siekni'ss, were not 
distres.sc*d hy actual want. He <lic'd I7th *lamuiry 
1S.*H. He published numerous and very full collec- 
tions of Scotch airs and .songs ; and lii.s own com- 
positions mimher over two hundred — among tliein 
‘Paller Herring ’ 

part of Glamorganshire (q*'’*)* 

Gower, .John, English poet, was horn ])rohahly 
alsnit l.'l.T), and sei'iiis to have Ix'loiigcd to a 
family that owned hind both in Siifrolk and in 
Kent. But little is known of his life save that ho 
wjis ri(!li and well edneatt^*!, did not marry till late 
in life (jirohahly in 1337), hecame blind about 1400, 
ami die«l in the later half of 1408. His tomb is 
still to he seen in St Saviour’s, Southw'iirk. He w’os 
a per.soual frioml of Chaucer, who, in dedicating to 
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him liis Troiliis inifl Crcssida^ ac1(h*(*Kscs him a» the 
* moral Gower -an epithet that Has imUssoluhly 
linked itself with his name. Near the concliisi<m 
of the Confcsslo Avttnitis (iower makes Venus in j 
some eopies pay a warm eomj>1iment to Ghaueer as 
her ‘diseiple and poet,’ which is followed imme- 
diately hy lines expressiiii; warm hiyalty tt»wards 
llichard II. lloth these passa;^es are omitted in 
the co]»y <h*.dieated to Henry of Lancaster, then 
Earl of Derby (afterwards Henry IV'.), which 
appeared at a time when (Miaucer was in tronhle 
with the government, and this fact, taken in c«m- 
junction with Chaucer’s expressed dislike (Intro- 
duction to the iMan of Lawes i»rologue) t<i a 
certain kind of sensational storiijs— of ‘nnkynde 
(‘unnatural’) ahhominaciouns,’ which he exmiuilifies 
liy the stories of Canace and Apollinus of Tyre — 
two of the best toM tah^s interspersed in the 
CtmfissHj AmaiitiH UmI Tyrwhitt to the conjecture 
that the friendship between the two poets was 
interruide«l in tiuur old age. Hut in this there is 
really n<^ ground for any inference further than 
that (iower was men*ly ?i timid and time-serving 
man ; while the conjecture is completely dcmolishetl 
by the discovery tliat Chaucer's jioeiii was written 
lirst (b(*fore L'is."!), and by the ra<'t that Chaucer 
to(»k the substance of tin* Man of Lawes Tale 
direct from Nicholas Trivet's Ereiich ]>rose chronicle 
of the Life of Constance (written about and 

not imiirectly through Gowi»r's version of the same, 
as was supposed by 'rj'rwhilt, AV right, and most 
cbolars down to the ajmearaiice of Mr HrockV 
English translation of Trivet in Orhjhmls and 
Amdoifia's of SOUK' of (^haiKTrs Canfrrourt/ TalcSy 
published for the Chauctw Society ( 187*2 7">). 

(lower wrote tlin^e large works in three lan- 
guages, the SiK'ndiim MvAiUantis, in French verse, 
rediseovere<l at (.’ambridge in 189G; the Voj: Via- 
Hunitis, a te<lious Latin elegiac poem, written j 
l3tS*2 si, tb'seribing Wat Tyler's rebellion in 1381, 
full of dreary alle.gorising and moralisation (eilitcd > 
by Uev. H. (J. (!!o\e, Roxburglie Clul), ISoO); andj 
the long ]»oem entitled Confcssio Aoundis^ written i 
‘ill our English . . . for England’s sake,’ of which; 
the tlate is uncertain, but it must have been in! 
existence in 13S)‘2 H3. In ;i passage in the earlier i 
cilition of the last work, dedicated to Hichard IL, I 
he tells us how he nnd the king's barge one day I 
when rowing down the 'riiames at ijondon, ami ' 
how the king invited him on board, and commanded | 
him to write a book upon some m*w matter. There ; 
are extant also tifty French ballads, written by | 
Gower in his youth ( Hoxburghe (’liib, 1818). j 

Gower's Confrssio Amatdis consists of a proltigue 
and eight books, written in verses of eight syllables, 
rhyming in jiairs. 'I’lie long prologue gives a 
sombre account of the state of the world at that 
time, and the jioem opens by introducing the 
author himself in the character of an unhappy 
lover. Venus then appears to him, and ajipoint.s 
her jU'iest called Genius to hear the lover’s con- 
fession of all the sins he has committed against 
love. Under each several head the confessor con- 
soles him and gives him warning by relating 
apposite stories of the fatal eflects of each jiassiori 
ill the experiences of former lovers in like case. It 
ends with the lover’s petition in a strophic poem 
addressed to Venus, her judgment, and finally the 
lover’s cure and absolution. The stories inserted 
are taken from Ovid’s MHamorithosvs^ the (icsta 
liouianonwi, the inedleval histories of 'I’roy and 
Alexander the Great, from the Pmdhcon and 
Sper.uhnn liajum of Godfrey of Viterbo, the 
romance of Sir Lancelot, am\ the Chronicles of 
Cassimlorus and Isidorus. The mixture of Ovidian 
and ( diristian morality' is often incongruous enough, 
and the whole poem is dull and jiroTix to the last 
degree. Without originality, narrative power. 


lathos, or humour, (fower yet commands respect 
or the laliorious ecpfstlity of his verse, ami his 
work remains a splendid monument of Fhiglisli. 
Mr liOwell is too severe upon his uniformity of 
cummon])hice, his omnipresent iediousness, his 
imi»erturbable narrative, the tremendous hydraulic 
)owcr of his allegory to sipiceze out all feeling and 
reshness, the frozen levels of his verse, and the in- 
evitable recurrence; of his rhyme regularly pertina- 
cious as the tick of an eight-ilay clock ; although 
indeed it cannot altogether be dcnieil that ‘ he has 
positively raiseil tedionsm*ss to the iirecision of 
.science, and has made dulbiess an heirloom for the 
stmlents of our liuu’ary history.’ 'I’he best editions 
are by Dr Reinhold Pauli (3 vols. Loud. 18,’i7) ami 
G. C. Macaulay (4 vols. 181)9-1901, vol. i. giving 
Gower’s works in French ). 

CiOlYn* a loose upper garment worn by members 
I of universities, civil magistrates, and the like. 

I ’Pile use of the gown by ecclesiastics has been 
; erroneously derived from the custom of the friars, 
but is more probably to be traced to the inactice 
of inviting doctors of ilivinity to preach, and to 
the ]iow(w of the university to license graduate 
]U‘cachcrs. Originally the gown wjis incrtdy the 
out of-iloor dross ; and after the Reformation the 
clergy (mostly Puritan) who did not ladd degr(?cs, 
regtarding enviously the comely wide-sleeved gown 
which was the mark of the graduate, adojUed a 
gown of their own or of (Jenevan devising. In 
I 1444 all doctors ami graduates of the Heiicdictine 
order were authorised to use their scholastic habit 
when preaching before a large congregation : and in 
1571 t lie gown formed part of the ])icacber'.s ‘com- 
mon aj>parel abrode.’ Aiblison, in the S/nrfafor 
{ 1714), speaks of the clergy ‘eijuipped with a gown 
and a cas.sock ; ’ and both garment.s wc‘n» retained 
until within the 19th century, in Edinlmrgh, at 
the coronation of (’harles I., the Archbishop of 
Gla.sgow and others not engaged in the .service 
‘changcil not their habit, but wore their black 
gowns without rochets or sleeves ; ’ but in the same 
year a warrant was sent down from London, direct- 
ing the use of the ‘whites' by bishops and arch- 
liishops, and oidi?ring all inferior clergymen to 
preacli in thedr black gowns, but to use their 
sur])lices while reading the prayers and in other 
services. In the 18th century, however, even 
fluring the .service, the surj)lice was almost un- 
known ill the Scottish E]>iscf>pal (_’hurch. The 
controversy in the Anglican Uburch as to exchang- 
ing the siirplice for the gown in preaching, whicn 
arose about ISdO ami exercised the church for a 
generation, has never reccivcfl a ilelinitive settle- 
ment. 

I The academic gown is a survival of the tabardus^ 

\ a garment witli many foUls, which came in when 
; the floctors began to wear long, priestly robes as a 
i distinctive mark of their stamhng a.s clerics. At 
I Patlua, for instance, certainly as early as the 
j Kith century, the gown and stpiarc cap were the 
, insignia of a floctor; and, at a later periofl, tlie 
: uiiflergraduale of Trinity (’fdlege, t’ambridge, wore 
' a gfiwn of violet colour to distinguish him from the 
! floctors, who wore a .scarlet gfiwn. 'I'he piiiple 
j gown common to all rectors of univer.sities has been 
j fle.scribetl tus the livery of the [lOpes : in tin' Wfinls 
j of the Fhnperor .Joseph II., it is a reminiscence of 
, * the flark times whi'ii the pai>al .see arrogatetl to 
it.self the exclimive right of establishing univer- 
i sities.’ On the Cfuitiiieiit the several faculties 
j pos.ses8 distinctive colours, although in some uni- 
: versities, a.s at Leipzig and 'rubiiigeii, only two 
I colours have been iiscfl. In Hritaiii a similar custom 
obtains in the full dress of docHus ; the faculty, 
like the univei*sity, of a gratliiate is indicated 
by his lioofl. The gowns of under-graduates are- 
now hla(;k, except at Glasgow, Aberdeen, and 
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St An(lrt»\vs ; l>iit in some of the Knj^lish univer- 
sities siirnliees sire worn in college chapel on Sun- j 
clays ami saints’ days. Univei-sity preachers in 
thi;^land wear acadeinio *^owiis. In the l-nited 
States there is no jlistinctive academic dress. See 
ytjfrs ,nul \htrrirs, oth series, vol. xi. ; and a paper 
in Prof. I >elit /.cell's //-/.v (En^^ trans. 1SS9). 

Gonriis (-’aksk of. See VKiiTiisiiiKE. 

Gowric^ Conspiracy is the? namo j;iven to 
one «)f the most sin,i;ular episodes in the liist«»ry 
of SeiUland, allliou^h, the very existence of a plot 
is still a matter of controversy. As set forth by 
.lames VI., the details of tlie consjiiracy are tis 
follows. Early in the mornin»', on Tuesday, oth . 
Au;;ust ItKX), 'a.s his maj<‘sty was about to bt‘gin | 
a sta.i'-lnint in Eallvland Park, Fife, Alexander ; 
Knt liven came to him with the information that, j 
a-s he was walking: alone near Perth, on the previous I 
evenin.Lt, ho had met and seized an individual of sus- | 
picious appearance, with a pot full of foreijrii pdd | 
liidden under his cloak. After havinj^ eonliiietl j 
liiin in ‘a privy derneil house.’ he had luLsteiied to j 
Falkland i«.» lay the matter before the kiiij^, and to \ 
rof|Uesr him to ride over to Perth for the imrpose j 
of takin;;; posse.ssion of the treasure, and ot exam 
inin.i' the mystmious straiijjrer. Though at first 
disinclined to believe the ‘ uncouth ’ story, James 
was ultimately induced, by the thought tliat the 
foreign mon(?y might betoken an agent of the poj*e 
and the Jt'snits, to promise that he would aecom- 
jiany Kuthven to Perth. This he did at the close 
of the hunt, not waiting to change his horse, and ! 
riding at such spec*d that his attendants, amongst , 
^\ hoin were the Duke of J.ennox and the Earl of ^ 
Mar, di<l not overtake him till witiiin a short j 
dUtance of the eity. At Perth he was rcH*eived i 
hy lintlivcns brother, the* Earl of (lowrie, in ! 
such a manner as to make* it appear that the < 
vi•^it was wholly uiiex]»ect<Ml, ami kept waiting 
a long time before any refreshinent was oHered 
him. After bis own dinner, and whilst the 
gentlemen of his retinue wcjre still at table, 
James was taken by Knthven tlirougli scweral | 
rooms to a small stmly, which was situated on the 
liist story, ami of which one of the windows over- 
looked the courtyard of (.hiwrie House and the* 
other a public street. t.)n cnissing the threshold 
the king beheld ‘ not a hound man, but a free iiiaii, 
Avitli a dagger at bis girdle.’ At tins moiiieiit 
Itnthven, having locked the door, snalchcfl the 
arnn*d man's < I agger and held the point to the 
king'.-, breast, telling him that he was now' a 
pri'-oner, swearing many hloody oaths tliat if he 
erieil i»r made any attempt to ojien a window' the? 
d;igger would go to his heart, and, fiirtlier, re- 
pioaching liim with the iiiurdcu’ of the first Earl 
of fiowrie, who had heen exciciited for treason iir 
At this .James began to expostulate w’itb 
Kiitliveii, who so far relented as to (eavci the king 
in the aiiie*d man's kc*epirig, while he himself went 
out to consult his l»rotiier, the earl. During his 
.absence .fames riuesthmed the armed man, W’lio 
protestc!d that he hail heen thrust into the rcKini 
wit lion t knowing for wliat purjiose, and wJio 
w’illingl}' obeyed the order to open one of the 
windiiw's, the king himself, seriijuilonsly faithful 
to a promise extorted from him h> Kuthven, lieiiig 
unwilling to do so. In a f*?w inoiiients Alexander 
returned, and, declaring tliat tlicu’C! w.'is no help but 
that till! king iniist die, pnMlueed a garter wilb 
which be attempted t-o himl his hands. A fierce 
struggle e.nsued, dining which the armed man 
siood beliihd tlic king’.s hiwrk, ‘doing nothing hut 
treriibling all the time,’ ami of wliicli the result 
was that James wa.s able to n.*acli the open window' 
ami to call for help. Whilst this was going on in 
the study, a servant of the household bad entereil 


the hall where Gow'iie still was with l.eimox, 
Mar, and the other courtiers, and informed him 
that the king had ridilen off to Falkland. At this 
the w hole coiiiiiany hastily rose U> follow, and had 
rejiched the street w'hcii the kings cries were heard. 
l,«eiinox. Mar, and the other attendants at once 
turned hack .and iiiaile for the u])per story hy way 
of the main staircase, but were prevented by a 
barretl <b)or from reaching the king. John Kamsay, 
a royal retainer, had also heard Ills master’s 
voice, ami, finding a door open at the foot of 
the turret, at once entered and ran up tlie 
wimling stairs. They led directly to the study, 
of which Kuthven liad forgotten to close the 
entrance, ami in which the haml-to-haml strngj^le 
wjis slill going on. Drawing his hunting-knife 
Kamsay tw ice stabbed thi? kings antagonist, who, 
hM>siiig his hohl, was thrust «lown the stairs hy 
James ami dospatclied hy Sir Thoinns Erskine 
and Dr llovries, who were at that inoincnt coming 
up : his last words were * Alas, 1 had na w’yte 
( blame) of it.' Scarcely had this taken place when 
the Earl of (lowrie ai)]»eared on the scene, hearing 
.a drawn sword in eacii hand, and followed hy seven 
of his servants. A short encounter ended w ith the 
de.ath of the earl, who expired without uttering a 
word. The inhabitants of Perth, hy whom (lowrie, 
who was thi'ir provost, was much beloved, hearing 
of his fate, snrronii(h‘d the house and threatened 
revenge. Knt aft<*r tlie king had addressed them 
I h'om a w'imlow, and admitted the magistrates, to 
' whom lie rclaled the circniustances, they quietly 
ilispersed, and James was able to relurii to Falk- 
land. Dn tin* authority of the kings declaration 
(lowrh* and Knthven, wliose deml bodies were pro- 
diiceil at the bar, were declareil traitors, ami three 
of their servants were hanged. (-)n the other 
hand, marks of royal favour wene bestowed on all 
who bail come to the king’s assistance in tin; study. 
Kamsay w.as knighted, and suiisequently created 
j Viscount of Hadilington and Earl of Ilolderness ; 
j Sir Thomas Erskine was raised to tin* peerage as 
Lord Dirleton, and Dr Merries received tlie honour 
[ of knighthood as Sir Hugh Merries of (^>w.slainl. 
Henderson, the ‘armed man,’ after having obtained 
a free ]>ardoii, was rewarded with a gift of lauds 
ainl a large pension. 

To tin; events of KMX) there was a sequel a 
few’ years later. In lOtlS (li*orge Sprott, a notary 
j ill Eyemouth, w.a.s aj»j»ri*ht;nded, coinleniiitMl, and 
I execntvd for being privy to a eonsidracy between 
j (lowrie and Kohert Logan tif Kestalrig. He con- 
; f€;.‘^scd to having seen several hitters written by 
J..og;ui to the earl, ami to having retained one 
I t>f iheiii, hut no doeument of the kind alluded 
to w'.as actually jnit in at the trial. Me.xt year, 
however, there were prodiiccil five letters, said 
to have been dis(;oven.*d .amongst Sjirott’s papers, 
.and .alleged to contain proof of a jilot to Kidnap 
the king. (.)n the strength of them laigan, who 
had died in the meantime, hut whose iiiouhleriiig 
ismes were dug up and hrought to trial, W’aH 
declared to have oeen guilty of high-treason. 
From the vi*ry first the story of tlie conspiracy 
W'as ri;ceiveil witli incrcMlnlity hy many in Scot- 
land, and amongst tln.'se hy the clergy of Ediii- 
liiirgii, witli Kohert Kriice at their head, and by 
the queen bersi'lf ; whilst the Duke* of Jjeniiox, 
though he hail appeared as one of the chief wit- 
nesses at tlie trial, tusser ted that ‘if it W'ere given 
to him to his oath, he could not say whether the 
practice proceeded from (lowrie or the king.’ In 
Englarnl Elizahetli, on being in formed by a special 
messenger of wiint liiwl taken place, gave him to 
understand that she ‘did not believe Gowric and 
liis brother to be «o guilty as they were repre- 
sented.’ In France .James’s Htatomeiit wits openlv 
ridiculed. This attitude of scepticisiu in still 
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maintained by Home writei-H, wbo ]>oint out Uiat, 
witli tliti excel-) tioii of lJurton’s jj^encral remark 
that * Hcizing upon or kidna])ping a king liad in 
tiiat day hccome almost a conHtitutioual method 
of eHecting a change of ministry in Scotland/ 
nothing lias ev<‘r been urged to prove that either 
Gowrie or Uiithven could beiicut by the kiiij^o 
murder or captivity, whilst by the death of tlie 
earl and his brother James was freed from a debt 
of over £80, (MK), and rid of a ])oUtical o]»ponent in 
the jierson of the one, and possibly of a rival in 
the queen’s ailection in that of the other; that, 
whilst there is no trustworthy eviilence to prove 
the interview in Falkland l*ark to have been of 
liuthven’s seeking, the king very shortly before 
had sent letters to both the brothel’s ; that, whilst 
the reason alhiged by the king to account for his 
visit to Gowrie House Ls ])al))abiy absurd, that 
given by Ruthven, who ascribed it to the matter 
of the debt, is reasonable ; that the ])oint which 
tells most against Gowrie- -viz. his conduct on 
receiving the false information of James’s de- 
parture for Falkland— is not inconsistent with 
innocence ; that the jiosition of the study to which 
tin; king was taken makes it incrL‘dil»le that it 
could have been selected for a criminal purpose ; 
tliat in his various state.meiits lletnlerson, who 
was produced as being, liut was not generally 
believed to have been, tlie ‘armed man,' contra- 
dicted not only the king and Uamsay, but himself 
as well ; that Mutliveu’s dyin;j exclamation, ‘Alas, 

1 had na wyle ( blame) of it,' may reasonably be 
looked ii|)on as referring to the origin of his struggle 
witli the king; that Sprott, whose confession wius 
the only evidence connecting Gowrie ami Kestalrig, 
was lookcsl on as a ma<lman by the king’s warmest 
sympathisers ; that the famous letters were not 
pVoiluced at his trial; that in the following year 
they did not at first convince the jury, who brought 
ill a vmdict of guilty against Logan only after 
they had been remonstrated with by the Karl of 
Dunbar ; and, iiiially, that those lettoi’s bristle 
with discrepancies, contain no jiroof of a plot for 
the abduction of the king, whom they do not even 
mention, ami cannot, from their dates, be made 
to refer to any event intemleil to take ])lace till 
long after the rith of August. There is yet another 
view adopted by those who, whilst ailmitting the 
innocence of GoVrie and Uuthven, lind it dillicult 
to believe that the king d(;vise<l a plot in which he 
was himself to ])lay a dangm-ous jiart. It is in 
substance the same as that set forth at the time 
by Sir William Howes, the Kiiglish agent in Edin- 
burgh, in a letter to Sir John Stanhope. It is to 
the effect that there w;us no conspiracy on either 
side, but that the struggle in the study arose out 
of some sharp words that passed betweeu the 
king and lint liven concerning the execution of the 
latter’s fathm*, and that all the subsequent events 
were in part contrived, in ])art utilised, for the 
])urpose of givin;j James's eoiuluct what Howes 
calls ‘ an honourable cloak. ’ Soo Louis A. Harbe's 
Tntf/rfii/ of ftoirrie House (Paisley, 1887), and A. 
Lang’s James VI. and the Gowrie Couspiractj ( 1902). 

Goyaiia* a town of Hrazil, 40 miles N. by W. 
of Pernambuco, with a large Carmelite monastery 
and flourishing sugar-plantations. Pop. 15,000. 

Goya y Lucientes Fuancisco, painter, 
was horn at Fiiente ilc Todos, in Aragon, 30th 
March 174(5, and received his lii-st education in art 
in f he academy at Saii Luis, Saragossa. On liis 
return from a visit to Koine, the talent and speed 
with which he executed some paintings for the 
royal tapestry manufactory gained the approbation 
of the celebrated Mengs, who superiiiteinled that 
work. II is scenes from the common life of the 
Spanish people excited special admiration. In 


1780 he was elected iiieml)er of the academy of 
Sail Feniamlo. J^’rom this time, although he 
remains in all his work a thorough Spaniard, the 
inliueiice of Velasquez and Heiiibrandt is observable 
in bis paintings. Among the most celebrated of 
these is his portrait of Gbai’les IVk, for which be 
was imulc court i*aint(;r. In 1824 lie went to Paris 
for his liealtli, ami coiiliniied to reside in France 
till his death at Hordeaux, lOtli April 1828. See 
Lives by YriarLe (1807), Lefort (1877), De la 
Vinaza (1887), and Kotheiistein (Lond. 1900). 

GoyaZy the central province of Hrazil, falls 
within the dry ]>1ateau region, rising in the south 
loan important range of nioniitams (see Hkazil), 
and has an area of 2S7,4.*50 sq. ni. The river 
Tocantins traverses most of the province from south 
to north, and receives the Aragnay, which forms 
the western houmlary ; the souiheni frontier is 
marked by the Parana) ly I ta. The elinnite in the 
soiitli is healthy, hut in the north malignant fevers 
arc common, and the cattle are .snhjeet to goitre. 
The province had once some fame as a source of 
gold and diamonds ; but lltese ]>rodn(*ls arc ex- 
bausled, and its di'posils of iron and rock-salt are 
not worked. Stock-raising is tin; irliief imliistry, 
the cattlemen being nuKstly lialf-eiviliscd rafiiiciros. 
The riooiilation wjis estimated in 1895 at 230, (XK), 
mostly lialf-caste.s. There are also several thoiisaml 
wild Indians. —The capital, Goyaz, on the Verinelho, 
a tributary of the Araguay, preserves in its calhC' 
dral and large governnient buildings traces of 
better <lays. Pop. 8(XX). 

Gozo (called by the Koiiuuis Gaithis)y an island 
in the Mediterranean, lying 4 miles N\\’. of Malta 
and heloiming to Hritain, has, with the adjacent 
smaller Island of Gomino, an area of ‘20 sii. m. 
and a poji. (1891) of 10,500. The surface is hilly, 
hut the soil is fertile. The chief town is Habato, 
situated near the centre of the islaml. 'I’lie history 
of Gozo is identical witii that of Malta (q. v. ). 

GozzL PorNT Gaim.o, Italian dramatist, was 
born at X'eiiice in March 172*2. 'J’lie iiublicatinn of 
several slight but witty ami satirical pieces made 
liiiii known in bis native eilv, and the ]iart lie took 
ill combating the lliealrical innovations (J (’liiari 
.and Goldoni made him famous. For tbe]air])ose of 
counteracting the attempts of these two writem to 
free the Italian stage from the juierilities of the 
(Amimedia dell’ Arte by the iiitroiluetioii of trails 
lations of newer French dramatic Moiks, (Jozzi 
wrote a satirical i»oeni, Tartami dcfji' Jo/lussi oer 
/'Anno JJisesfi/e (1757), and a comedy, lUtha ar//' 
A more dellc ire Mvlaraneie (1701). In this last 
work he struck a vein wliii-li for a time proved to 
be extremely popular, and he wrote several sunihiv 
‘dramatic fairy-tales,’ as be called tlieiii, the l)esl 
l»eing L'vl lie/. Vvrde. Hut the best known, 
from Schiller’s translation of it, is Tnram/of, wliicli 
Gozzi himself borrowetl from a I’ersiaii source 
(Nizami). His latest dramas were modelled upon 
those of (’alderon, but tliev enjoyed only a mode- 
rate success. Gozzi died 4tli April ISOO. ^ In 1772- 
74 lie eilited a conqilete collection of his own 
works in 10 v(ds. ; hut a fuller edition came out 
at Venice in 14 vols. in 1802. See his Memoirs 
(1797; Eng. trails, by J. A. Symoiids, 2 vols. 
1889). -His brother, Count (CvsrAiio (iozzi, was 
horn at Venice, 20th December 1713. His linst 
attempts in literature, the translation of dramas 
fnmi the French for proiluction in the theatre of 
Saut’ Angelo at Venice, were not successful. 
Hut his next ventures, the cilitiiig of two joiiriials, 
Ga::zrffa Vcncta (from 1700) and Osscryatore 
Vcncto (from 1761), to which he contributed 
very copiously, established his fame as one 
of the most elegant writei’s of literary Italian. 
The second of these works was an attempt to 
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(tuzzI was press eeiisur in Venioe. lie ilietl at 
i^ulua, Dtvfiiilior 17S(5. liesides the works 

named he also wrote II Month Mornlv (ITtM)), a 
colIeeti«‘n of essays; Lctten' (17tV>); 

and ffimh'zio thtf/t Antivhi Pocti sopnt la Mothrna 
Ci'n.sura di Dante (17o8), a defenee of the kinj^ «>f 
rtallan poets aiTtainst the strietiires of Bettinelli. 
(’olleetod editions of liis works were pnhlished at 
Venice (12 vols. 1794 l)S, and 22 vols. 1812). 

Iii07/Z0li« Bknozzo (pniperly Heim/zo di I^ese), 
an Italian fresco-painter, a pupil of Fra An^relieo, 
was lM>rn at Florence ahout 1421). M Mt>ntefaleo 
I I4r>()-r)2) he i>ainted the ‘ \'ii>;in ; 4 :ivin;' her (lirdle 
to St Thomas* in S. Fortnnalo, and a serie.s of 
frescoes illusiratin>r the life of St Francis, an An- 
nunciation, and a t'rucilixion, in the monastery <»f 
S. France.sco. At Florence tl4o<i-d4) lie adonuMl 
the Pala/zo Kiccardi with scrijitural siihjecis, and 
painie«l various similar fn scoes ai San (lemienano 
( 14t>4 t37). His name is likewise intimately asso- 
ciateil with a series of twenty-four fine frescoes in 
the t'ampo Santo or et*metery at Pisa (I4fi8 84). 
He tlied at l*isa in 14!)8. His works show ^reat 
individuality of treatment, true landscape feeling, 
and somethinj' of the naturalistic tendemdes of Fra 
Filipt>o. See an article* hy Stillman in the Centnnj 
for Novemhor 1889. 

C«raafi llKiiNIKii DK, a Dutch physician and 
anatomist, was horn at Schoonhoven, llOth duly 
U)41, studied at Leyden under Duhois (l)e le 
15oe), better known as Sylvius, and afterwards in 
France, takin;X tin* de;;reo of iloetor of nuMlicine at 
.\n;rers in Iddd. The year after he settled at ffeift, 
where lie practised until his death, 17th August 
l(»73. In Itidd he wrote Dlsjaftatio Mcdiea dc 
yaftirti rt ('sn Sorn panrrcata'i\ which gj^ined him 
a great rejiutation. In the course of his investiga- 
tions in alidominal anatomy he <liscovered, in 1(»72, 
the ( iraalian vesicles or folliides of the female ovum 
( see ( ivviiv ). He wrote several ilissertations on the 
orgaiiN of generation in both sexes, which involved 
him in a prolonged and angry controversy with 
Swamnierdani. His (hnnia were puldished 

at lipyden in 1677, and rejmblished in 1086 and 1705. 
Graafian Vesicles. See ovariotomy. 

Graaf-Reiliet. a town of (*apii (’olony, nearly 
girdled liy the Sunday Piver, 185 miles of Port 
Kli/abeth by rail. Founded iii 1784, it still pro 
serves the quaint and simple chara<*tcri>tics of the 
old Duteli town ; and with its vineyards, orchards, 
ami ganlens, in crmtra>t to the burning karroo 
]»Iainf' tlnif encin le it, it ha.s Ihm'Ii well called Mlie 
gem of the desert.’ 'J’he streets are whh.?, with 
imw.-. of oak, orange, and other trees, alid broad 
clianm-N of running water; t/ie houses white, with 
overhanging tliatelies and broad ‘sioejis. ’ Behind, 
it the Sne<-nNN borg Mountains ri'^e to a height of KMK) 
to 1500 fec-l. Pop. OtMHj. 'riic division «if the same 
name has an area of 5792 sfj. m., and ft po[Milation 
of about 17, IKK). 

IffriICCllllS. the name of a lioman family, of 
the gens SiMiipronia, w!ii<'li i-ontribiited .several 
famous eiti/eim to the state: (I) Tibeiius Seni- 
]»ronius, a disiingui?>lieil fippouent of Hannibal in 
Lin; second Ihinie war, who fell in battle against 
.\1 ago, 212 ft.f'., and was bonoiired by Hannibal 
with a splendid funeral. (2) Tiberius Seiiiproiiius, 
the, father of the two trihiines whose fame Inis 
overshadowed all the others. He was liorii alM>ut 
210 14. c., filled HUCCOHsively all the high ollice-s of 
state, c«)iiquercd the LeltilMoi, and by bis kindly 
treatment of the Spnnmnis earned their I/isting 
gratitude. He iiiarned (‘ornelia, the youiige.st 
daughter of P. »8ci]Mo Afv\c«.u\vjf, n\\u» l>ore him 
twfdve ehihlreii, of whom all ilie<l in youth save, a 
clarigijter, Comeliu, wJio married I*. Scipio AfricaniiH 


the youimer, and the two illustriotiB sons whose 
history follows. 

Tiukrius Sempronu’s (jRAaniUH >vaa bom 
alamt 168 H.r., and was educated with giviit eare 
by his excellent mother, Ids father having died 
while, lie was yet very yonii^. He wius already a 
distinguished sohlier wnen in 137 he served as 
qinestor to the army of the consul MancinuH in 
Spain, whore the reiiiemhranee of his father’s 
honour, after forlv .years, eiiahled him to gain 
better terms fur tlie 20,000 Koiiian soldiers who 
lay at the mercy of the Nuiuantines. Hut the 
peace was re]mdiated at Koine, and Maneinus was 
stripi^ied iiaketl aiul sent back to the Numantines, 
as il in tliat way the treaty could he reiidereil void. 
The hopeless poverty in which thoiisniids of the 
Homan eiiizens were sunk now began to weigh 
upon the mind of (iraechns, and ere long !><» 
plunged into an agitation for reform to which he 
wa,s soon to sacrifice his life. Fleeted Irilmne of 
the people in 133, he endeavoured to rcimpnse the 
agrarian laiv of Liciiiins Stolo, ami after violent 
op]H>sition on tlic part of tlie aristocratic party, 
who had bribed his colleague M. Oidaviiis ( ‘a‘ciiia, 
he succeeded in passing a hill to that elVcct. 
'riberius (Jracebus, bis brotli(*r (*aius, and his 
father-in-law Appiiis (‘laudius were a])i>ointed 
triumvirs to enforce its pnoishms. Alcantinu* 
Attains, king of Pergamus, died, ami he(|ucallied 
all his wealth to the Homan people, (baochiis 
I therefore proposed that this slioiild he divided 
among the poor, to enable them to procure agri- 
cultural iiiiplenients and to stock their newly- 
aequireil farms. It is said that he also in((*iided 
to e.xteml the franchise, and to receive Italian 
allies as Homan citizens. Hut fortune turned 
against the good trihmie. H(^ was aceiised of 
having violateil the sacred idiaracter of the tribune- 
ship hy the de])()sitiou of (’arina, and Ihonsamls of 
the tickle mob deserted their cbanqdon and bene- 
factor. The sellisli and uiiscriqnilous aristocrats 
formed a ring for bis destnietioii, a bad eniiiieuee 
in wliicli l>elongcil to P. (.^»rn. Seijiio Nasica. In 
the midst of the next election for the Iribunesldp 
Tiberius (bacelius with some humlreils of his 
frii'iitls was foully miinlered. 

CjAir.s Sempromi’s (jRAccnrs was nine years 
younger than his brother, and had greater natural 
powem ami wider aims. His hrotlu*r's fleath 
oeeiiiTcd while lui was se.rviiig in Sjjain under 
Sci]»io Afri<*aiius, and deterred him for some years? 
from entering into jmblic life, but ai b'ligth lit*, 
iiiiexpeetedly returned to Uoiiie, urged Isy bis 
brother s sbiole to take up bis mission. He stood 
for the ti ibum*sliij;, and was elected in 123, and a 
secoml time the vear after. His lirst measure was 
to n*new his hrotlier’s agrarian Jaw, which had hy 
the machinations of the ji!d>les been k(*pl in ahey- 
iince. With pas.sioiia.tc earru'slness he devoted 
himself to tin* cause* of the poor, whose imiiiediate 
misery he relievcil hy employing Mieiii upon new 
roads throiigiioul all ]»arts of Italy. Hut not all 
his mdsle ilevotion to the real good of Home coulil 
.save him from Ids hrothm’s fate. Hy an intrigue 
of the .senatorial party his colleague M. Livius 
Driisiis was hiiheif to iimlenniiie the inlhicnce of 
(’aiiis hy far surpassing him in the li)>eraliiv of his 
piihlie measures, and by bis bemdits to tlie com- 
iiioii.s, and eoiisequeiitly'f'aius was rejected from a 
third trihufieship. At the expiry of his term the 
senate I legaii to reiu*al his enactments. (laiiiK 
a]ipeariiig in the Forum to iiiakf? opposition, 
a fearful riot ensued, in whhdi it is said aa 
many ns 31KX) of his jiarti.saiis were slain, raiiia 
held aloof from tin; fight, hut was at length rotii- 
pelled to seek safedy in flight. He escaped to the 
grove of l,h^^ Furies with a single slave, wlio first 
slew his imtHter and then himself. The people 
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saw too late the folly of which thejr had been 
guilty in abandoning their hent friend in the hour 
of need, and endeavoured to atone for their crinic 
by erecting statues to the two brothers, by declar- 
ing sacred the spots where their blood had been 
shed, and by offering sacrifices to them as to 
deities. Their inotlier survived them hmg, and 
upon her tomb the Uoipan poonle inscribed the 
words, ‘ Cornelia, motlier of the (iraccdii.* See the 
articles Aorauian Laws and Komk. 

Grace* in theol(»gy, is general or sjjecial. — 
Cwnmon or general grace denotes the love which 
God has to all his creatures, and the light of nature 
and of conscience which tliey all enjoy. Special or 
particular grace is the love which Go<l has for his 
elect people, and by which he saves them from 
their sins. Special or saving grace is spoken 
of as electing, just ifying, sanctifying grace ; also 
as imputed j^race — the grace of Christ’s righteous- 
ness imputed to those that believe on him. Grace 
is further ellicacious and irresistible; and elect 
or believing peojde are said to stand tc» God in the 
covenant of grace, A<Iani’s relation to his Maker 
before the tall being the c<»vcnant of works. 
When m«an is said to he in a state of ymcc, it 
imjdios that he is in the enjoyment of this divine 
love and favour. St Paul ([raws a shar]i contnist 
(Itoin. xi. ) hetween ‘gifice’and ‘works.* 

Grace at Meals was the custom of the Jews; 
and Our liord ‘blessed’ or ‘gave thanks’ before 
distributing the loaves and fishes, ami again behirc 
and after the Last Supjier. 'riiat it was the general 
practice of the early (’hristians to give thanks, | 
seemingly at every meal, is evident from the writ- ; 
ings of St Paul and of the Fathers. The Gehisian 
Sacramentary (emi of oth century) contains proh- ' 
ably the most ancient graces of the liUtin Church | 
now extant. At (Jifford’s Inn the ‘acted gra<'-e* | 
consisted in the raising three times, in allusion to ' 
the Trinity, of four loaves, re]»reseuting the four ! 
gospels, which the president then pr<)])elled along 
the jiolishcd tables to the vice-chairman, to sym- 
bolise the spread of the gospel to the heathen. 
TJie canon Non Nohis\ Jknninc by ^Vill^am Ilyrd 
(q.v'. } is often sung in Fngland at public dinners in 
place of a grace after mccat. The old college grace, 
‘Jkmcdietiis hene«licat,’ and, after dinner, ' llene- 
dicto benedicatur,’ may also be mentioned, 

Graces William Gilukut, cricketer, was born 
18th July 1848, at Downend near llrislol, fourth 
son of the village doctor ; was a very distinguished 
cricketer by 18(14, and soon was by far the. for<Miu»st 
€>f cricketers, not merely playing in the great matches 1 
at homo but making cricketing tours in Canada 
and the ITnited States ( 1871 ), and Australia ( 1873). 
He studied metlicine mainly at llartbolomew s 
Hospital ( 187*'> 78), and totdv L.H.C %P. at Edinburgh 
in 1879, whereupon ho settled in ])ractice at Hfi.'itol 
— finding time also for many a hrilliant exhibition 
of his favourite game. lie received a testimonial 
of £1400 in 1879, and in 1895, when he received one 
of over £5000, he had seored a century a humlred 
times. He ]>iihlished Cricket in 1891, and resigned 
the captaincy of the (iloncestershiro eleven in 1899. 
His four brothers, all doctors, were also fiimous 
cricketers, especially George Frederick (1850-450). 
See liis Cricketing lieniinisvenccs (1899). 

Graccdieil* a village 5 miles NE. of Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, with ruins of a iiuniicry and the manor 
where Francis Beaiiiiiont (q.v. ) was horn. 

Gracehtll, a village with a Mtuavian settle- 
ment ( 1746 ) 2 miles SW. of Hallyniena. 

Graces (Lat. Gratim, Gr. Charites) divine 
porsonilications of grace, gentleness, and beauty, 
usually described as dau^iters of Zeus, who are 
given by Hesiod as three in number : Aglaia, 
Thalia, and Euphrosyne.'- The earliest concep- 
230 


tion seems to have been but one aspect of Aphro- 
dite ; the division into a plurality of beings came 
later. Originally tlie Lacedemonians had only two 
Charites, (.’leta and Pliaenna ; the Athenians also 
hiul but llegemonc and Auxo. In the early ages 
the gi-aces were represented in elegant drapery ; 
at a later period slightly draped, or entirely ninle, 
usually holding each ottier l)y tlie hand, or locked 
ill eacli other’s embrace. 

Gracklc. See ( i n a k le. 

Gradicilf, a term used chiefly in connection 
with railways to signify a departure of the line 
from a perfect level. 8ee Uailway, Koad. 

Gradisc*!!* a town of Austria, on the Jsonzo, 
25 miles NW. of Trieste. First fortilied by the 
Venetians in 1478, (_Jradisea, with its territory, 
came into the liands of Austria in 1511, and during 
the next century and a half figured frecpiently in 
' the wars lw»tween Austria ami Venire, in 1047 it 
! he(‘ame a principality of tlie empire, hut lapsed to 
I the imperial crown again in 1717, and in 1754 was 
united to Ghrz (q.v.). Pop. 3464. 

Graillial* an antii>hon, introduced into the ser- 
vice of the Mass in the Tdli or 6th century, snug after 
the enistle, ami so called eitluT from tlie altar-steps 
(graan.s)f wliere it was formerly snn^, or heeause 
it w.'ts sung M'hile the minister ascendeil the steps 
of the Aiiiho (ipv.) where the gosjiel was rea<l. 
From Sept Utagesima to Holy Satunlay the ‘alleluia’ 
with which the gradual is followed is nqdaeod )i\’ a 
iiioiirnful chant called the Tract. The words of the 
gradual are nearly always taken from the Psalms; 
ami they are iiivariahiy sung to ‘plain chaunt’ 
melodies, the compositions under this title of Haydn, 
Mozart, and others being gradimls in name only. 
These melodies are contained in the Grudnal (Old 
Eng. Grai/c)^ a volume of ritual music intended 
chiefly for tlie choir, ami containing all tin* idain 
chaunt melodies appointed for the .service of mass 
throughout the year. 

Gradual Psalms* or Soxcjs of Hkijrkes, a 
name given both hy the Hebrews ami in the (.Chris- 
tian service-hooks to the fifteen psalms, 120 1.34 
(119-1.33 in the Vulgate). The origin of this name 
is uncertain. The oldest e\]danation makes it an 
allusion to the fifteen steps hetween the courts of 
tlie temple, on each of which a later rabbinical 
tradition asserts that one of the psalms Nvas sung; 
and others, again, have regarded Ibeso ]>salins 
either as containing a pro\d»etie allusion to the 
.elurn finun captivity, or as having been suii,^ in 
the ‘going U])^ from Uabylon. Hut the Iradiliou 
! has no support aiiart from the Talmud, and carries 
a suggf'slion of liaving been invented to meet the 
ease; while the ])lural number of the title, ‘goings 
up,’ is against the second explanation. A third 
con jectuie, which has more to reromiiieml it, siiji- 
])osi*s that the psalms were sung hy ])ilgrims when 
g<»ing lip to Jerusalem for the great aniiiial feasts. 
In the Koniaii Gatholic Church they are recited on 
all Wednesdays in Lent, except the bust. 

i Graduation* By tin* terni graduation is 
I meant those jirocesses hy whitdi linear scales and 
circles, or circular arcs, are divided into nny 
required niimher of parts. Such methods are coii- 
stautiy employed in the tlivision of the scales of 
barometers, thermometers, Ctathetometei-s, reading 
ares or circles *»f theodolites, sextan Is, Iclesropes, 
mural circles, spcctroscojies, ami in many other 
iii.Hlruments wliere precision and accuracy^ of 
measurement is necessary. Since any mechan^eal 
process for executing such division must he pre- 
cedeii bv some independent oridnal graduation of 
the moclianical instrument itself, it is obvious that 
all methods of graduation must ultimately depend 
upon some original graduation. The subject may 
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therefore he oonsiilered first in reference to orifjuml 
craduatiou ; and afterwards the renroduetion, hy 
hiuid or loaeliiiie, of originally graauated lines or 
4 ircs may he ilejilt with. 

The most elementarv nnu'ess in iwiginal gratlua- 
tion is the operation ot divuUng a line into a given 
nnmher of etinal parts. Let A15 ( lig. 1 ) he a line : 

it is required to 

A.r- 1 — I — . — 1 — I — . — iB it into, 

say, seven equal 
parts. Frtmi A 
»lraw AC, mak- 
ing any conveni- 
ent angle witli- 
AK, and on AC 
lay oirwitli com- 
passes or a scale 
seven equal dis- 
tances from A. 
Join 1^0, sup- 
posing I) t<» he 

at the eml of the seventh part on AC, ami 
through the other points of division of A(^ draw 
lines parallel tt) These will cut AH into 

seven equal parts. In practice, liowever, this 
method is not very accurate and is not often em 
phjved. In another metht)«l, that known as cm)- 
iinmil hi^rrtion^ the length of Inalf the line is laid 
<»tr, hy means of the heam compass, fn»m both ends; 
these' lengths from the two einls shoulil agree in one 
point as heing the midillo point of tlie line; if t) cv 
do not, then the point mi<lway between them is 
taken as being the middle p<»iiit, ami is found hv 
means of a pair of line ooinpjisses and a Iciis. Kacli 
half of tlie line is, hy the same means, halved 
a.gain, and so on until the required nuniher of 
^livi'.ions is obtained. Similar division of a straight 
line may l>e obtained by laying oil’, hy a pair of 
«ipring <lividers, one after another, from one end of 
the line, the smallest part rcqiiirod. Obviously, if 
there is anv error in the first tiistanco ilius laid 
down, it will be multi]>lied in the last in proportion 
to the wliole iinmhcM* of divisions. This method is 


known as stcj/iHHfj. 

Tlie original graduation of circles or of circular 
arcs is a matter of some ilillicultv, a.> \\ n.M|uires on | 
the part of the operator Midi .skill, pali'oice, and j 
care a.-' is po.ssessed by few. In this connection \ 
the names of (jraliani, Hird, Tronghton, Hamsdcii, | 
and Simms imiy he mciitioneil as tlio.'ie wlio>o i 
work has been of high value to the astronomer 
and jdiy-.icisl. The first method which iiiay he 
<les«Tiljf*d by wliicli a circle can he divided is practi- 
.ally the same a.s tliat of bisection in tljo case of 
the straight line. Since the chord of an arc of 
(Kr is (Hpial to the radius of the circle (the chord 
and two radii to its e.xtremities forming an equi- 
lateral triangle), if this length he laid oil' from any 
point oil the circle an angle of G(J' i.s thereby <leter- 
luined. TIkj half of this angle may he obtained, 
and when mlded to liO" forms the quadrant or 
9(r. Continual bisection of fiO' give.s the .smaller 
divisions of degrees and fraidions of a degree. 
Troiigliton’s metliod depends on an entirely difiereiit 
principle. A eylimlrical roller is cinploycfl, whose 
dimensions are such tliat in rolling on its axis once 
rouTiil the outside c-lge of tlie circle it revolve.s six- 
teen times. The edge of the roller is itself divided 
into sixteen equal parts hy repeated hisei’lion. It 
is then held finiily hy a frame against the edge nf 
the circle, so that, on being move«l always tangenti- 
ally to the circle, it rev<ilvcs on its axis round the 
edge of the circle. In doing so marks are made 
on the edge of the circle correspondiim to the 
divisions on the roller; of these there will lie 2.56, 
each interval iKiing equal to 84g minutes of arc. 
The further division of these intervals into degrees 
and minutes is effected hy me.ans of a suljdividing 


sector, placed concentrically, ami rolling with the 
roller. For the details of the manipulation of thin 
.sector reference may he maiie to Troughton*s paper 
in the Philosophicm Transavtions, 1809. 

The reiiroduction, or copyinn as it is termed, of 
gradiiatcu straight scales, cirdcs, or circular arcs, 
by copying them from patterns originally graduated 
with great accuracy, may lie dou<5 by hand or by 
miMdianical contrivances. In ooiiying a straight 
.‘icale the ‘work — i.e. the piece of metal or other 
material whose division is reqiiireil — is laid parallel 
to and flat with the pattern whoso graduation is 
copieii. A straight-ecige is laid across both, so os 
to coincide with one nf the divisions in the nattem, 
ami the dividing-knife is drawn carefully aioiig the 
edge, and across the work. In copying circles the 
work is screwed firmly down on ami concentric 
with the pattern ; the dividing-knife is then used 
in the same manner as in copying straight scales, 
being guided hy an index steel bar, the edge of 
which is exactly coincident with a radius of the 
circle. 

Co]»Ying is now more usually effected hy instru- 
mental means, the machines for this purpose heing 
the linear anil circular divitling-engines. In the 
linear diviiUng-cugine the principal part is a care- 
fully turned screw, whicdi revidves in hearings in 
two siqiports. Connected with the screw is a crank 
handle and a disc whose ])laiie is ]HM'r>endicular to 
the axis of the screw, and whose fiat edge is divldeil 
into a number, usually 400 or .500, of equal jiarts. 
.As the handle is turned the screw rotat«*s, !»ut does 
not move in tlie direction of its length (it may, 
therefore, for distinction be referred to as the fi.veil 
screw). At the same time the dlsc'alsq revolves, 
and e.ach division on its edge passes an index line 
on a part of the snjqiort close to it ; the nniiiber of 
compn?te turns and mictions of a turn of the screw 
may thus he easily counted. If, iiovv, the fixed 
screw pass through a hollow travelling nut or 
screw, the latter will move hot^kwards ami forwards 
according as the fixed screw is rotated one way or 
the other. Thus, c.g., if the ‘pitch ’of the fixed 
screw he one millimetre, and the handle, ho turned 
ten times and a little more, corresponding to fifty- 
six divisions (of which let there oe r>(K)) on the 
graduated edge of the disc, the travelling screw, 
ami anv thing there may he in conneclioii there- 
with, will advance through 10/', 'b nim.- i.e. 10*112 
mm. The handle is so connected with a ratchet- 
wheel that tlie lixed screw can only he rotated in 
one direction, so that the travelling-screw can only 
travel in one direction, u.sually from left to right. 
Attficheil to the travelling-screw is the dividing- 
app;iratiis, wliicli is a light frame sui>porting a 
vert icjilly- place! I steel nee<lle, witli a fine, liard 
jioint, and capable of a to-arid-fro motion in a hori 
/.oiital line at right angl(*s to the fixe<l screw. This 
iieetlle serves as a marker whereby divisions may 
he made on any object whose graduation is desired. 
For instance, to divide a given length into a certain 
number of ecpial parts, the travelliug-screw is 
allowed to advance, by turning to the requisite 
.amount, so that the point of the needle, starting 
from one end of the line, moves through a clwtance 
ec|u.'il to one of the cqiffiil parts. ^ A mark is then 
made with the needle ; the travelling-fcrew is again 
advanced tlirongli precisely the same distance, and 
another mark is maile ; tliis process is continued 
until the whole length is divided. The length of 
mark made hy the steel ^Kiint may be adjusj<ed, 
within certain limits, hy increasing or decreasing, 
liy screws, the range of tlie marking-point. In 
aildition to this, liowever, it is desiraolo in some 
cases to make every tenth mark longer than the 
others, excepting the fifth, which may he inter- 
mediate. This IS effected hy a wheel whose cir- 
cumference is cut up by rectangular notches, into 
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which one part of the frame holding the needle file 
when at the end of its possible range of motion ; 
every tenth notch being deeper than the otliers 
(except the fifth as above), the range of niarkitm 
is longer in this case than the others. This wiicel 
is turned by ratchet- work in the to-and-fro motion 
of the marking* point. The carriage attaclied to 
the travelling-screw may also support a small 
reading microscope: thus the linear dividing- engine 
m.ay bo used to test with great accuracy the dis- 
tance between two points, each lyinj' at the inter- 
section of the cross-wires in the liebi of view ; all 
that is necessary is to focus one of the points, count 
the number of whole and fnictional turns of the 
screw required to bring the second point into focus, 
and thus the distance may be obtained. 

For the pui|)<ise of dividing circles the circular 
diviiling-engiiie is employed. This instrunieut was 
first constructe<l by llamsden, afterwards improved 
by Tronghbm, and more recently by Simms. The 
essential features of a circular divbling-engine are 
a circular plate carefully divided by original gradua- 
tion, and capable of rotation on its axis; a tangent- 
screw, working in a ratebed edge of the circle, and 
thus capable of turning it tbrougli any reffuired 
angle ; a dividing-knife worked radially, so that, 
when the tangent screw turns the circle tbroiigh 
successive equal angles, ra<lial lines may be tlrawn 


I'ig. U. — Dividing-engine. 

on any w'ork laid on the divided circle. Fig. 2 
represents one form of the iiistnimeat. A, A 
is the circle, usually 4 or 5 feet in diameter, 
divided at its edge, and ratched into teeth at 
its lower edge, C. The axis of the circle is in 
the column, E. TT' is the tangent-screw ; T', a 
handle for turning it ; T, a disc-shaped head, the 
divisions on the circumference of which allow of 
the number of whole and fractional tunis of the 
screw being counted. The carriage, D, in whicli 
works the dividing-knife ( not seen in the figure), 
may he ailjusted to different heights by the screws 
on the pillars, P, which support the parallel beams 
on which the dividing-kuife carriage moves; it 
may also be adjusted to circles of different radii 


by inoving the carriage along these beams to the 
requisite amount from tlie centre. ^ When in action 
the tangent-screw is tressed against the ratclied 
eclge of the circle by a nandle, K, with an eccentric 
knob. This pressure maj , of course, be redieved 
when the screw is not in use. The tangent-screw 
is sometimes lurnetl by a treadle, or even by clock- 
work. Its pitch being accurately known, the angle 
through which the circle turns, due to one revolu- 
tion of the tan gmit- screw, jis noted by the divided 
head, T, is determined once for all for any machine. 
The work to Ik; diviiled is fixed down on and con- 
centric with the circle, A ; a mark is made as origin 
with the ilividing-knife, the taiigenl-screw is then 
in.'ulo to turn the circle tlirougb one of the smallest 
divisions, and another mark is made; another equal 
turn of the screw is made and anotber mark cut on 
the circle, and so on until the division (»f the wliole 
circle is completed. This is the iih IIkmI by which 
the large circles used in astronoinical instruments 
are graduated, and such is the i^erfcction tt> which 
those have been brought that tin? circular dividing- 
engine may bo looked upon as being one of the 
most i»erfect of scientitic measuring iiistrnments. — 
For graduation in universities, see Uni- 

VKKSITV. 

Gradiis ad Pariiassiiiii (Lat., step to 

Parnassus * ), a dictiimary of pro.s<nly used in making 
Datin and Greek verse. The 
best known is ibe Latin one by 
John Carey, Ll^.D. (1756 18*26), 
teacher of the classics and author 
of school-books, which was pub- 
lished in 18*24. 

Grsreia* Maiina. Sec 

M.VfiNA (JK.KI’IA. 

GraetZy Hkinrk’H, .Jewish 
theologian, was born in 1817 at 
Xions in loosen, and stiulied at 
Drcslau, where in 1854 be be- 
came teaelier in the Jewish sem- 
inary, and in 1S70 also extra- 
oniinary professor in the IJni- 
versity. lie died 7tb Sepl ember 
1861. He wrote eonimentcaries 
on Ecclesiastes, «ong of Solomon, 
Joel, the Psalms, and a Avork on 
Gnosticism and Jinlaism ; but is 
remembered by bis great Ge- 
srhirhte tier Jtttiva (11 vols. 1853- 
75 ; 4lli ed. 1892 : abridged in 3 
vols. 1888 89 and transbat ed in 5 
by Bella Ldwy in 1891 92). 

Graf, Aumio, Italian poet 
of German extraction, was born 
at Athens in 1848, spent his 
youth in Konmania, studied law 
at Naples, and in 1874 began to 
lecture on laAV in the University 
of Home. MeaiiAvhile he bec,anie 
eminent as a poet, lias published 
several volumes of verse, and 
numerous Avorks on literary history, myths, legends; 
and since 1882 is Professor of Italian literature at 
Turin. 

Graft IlEiNinCH, profes.sor of tbeologv at Leipzig, 
studied under Iteuss at Strasburg, find died 16tn 
July 1869. llis name is identified Avith the theory 
of the Pentateuch taught In' Ueuss in 18.33 that 
the ‘Priestly Document* of the IVntatauch was 
Avritten after the exile. See Pentatici'CH. 

Griifeilberg^^ a village in the north -AA'est cornet 
of Austrian Silesia, 60 miles N. of Olmutz. It is 
celebrated as the spot Avhere the Avater-cure (see 
Hyuropatiiv) AA'as introduced in 1 826 by Vincenz 
Pricssnitz ( 1799-1851 ). It still is visited yearly by 
some 2500 persons. 
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Grainti (Ital. graffito, ‘a scratching'), or Wall* 
8ClUBBLiN(;s, the iiaiuo given to certain classes of 
mural insiTiptions ami driiwinga fouinl at Pompeii, 
lioine, anil i)thi*r iinvient cities in Italy. They are 
generally seratchcil, with a stylus or similar sharp 
mstniinoiit, or scr.-iwletl, with red chalk or charcoal, 
on walN, door posts, and portico pillars, and seem 
to l)c the N\oik of idle schoolboys, Ion ngei*s, trillers, 
and the like ‘ ilo-iiotliing ' folk; but some M'cre 
executed with more serious Intention. Accordingly 
we fnid that tlio .subjects that oftenest <K*cur are 
doggerel vci>es, i|uotations from the poets, amatory 

AVOlAW^'AMil AAM 

Fij;. 1.— Specimen of OTRff\t\—Attf/e nmat Arahkniim 
Aiigc is in love with Arabienus’). 


and the Latin, are not contained in the collections 
just quoted ; but they will he found in Fiorelli’s 
I user, Oacanim Apograffiin (1854). Compare also 
Garnicci’s GraffiU Sc rompei (Paris, 1856), and 
Edinburgh Jicvicir, vol. cx. 

Grilfratlly a town of Hhenish Prussia, 12 miles 
K. by S. of DiisHohlorf, with cotton and iron inanu- 
fjicturos. Pop. 66Ut). 

Graftings* a mode of propagation applicable to 
all kiinls of trees and shrubs, and even herbaceous 
plants whose tissues are firm. The oi»eration con- 
sists ill the inserting of a branch or bud [srioii) of 
one tree into .some pflrt of another tree(A/(w7»:), so as 
t-o bring about a union of the two. The practice of 
grafting is doubtless one of great aiitbpiity, ami its 
origin may in all {probability be tracerl to a natural 

i process which is of frej|ucnt occurrence. It has 
)een observed tluit, when two branches of a tree? 
or branclu's and even the steins of kindred trees 


effusions, n;iines with opjprobrious epithets attached, 
coaise and often oli>cene words and tigures, rude 
caricatures, especially of ghuliators, of which tig. 2 
is a specimen, and other instam*t*s of the thousaml 
and odd >\ay> in whicli the impulses of the restless 
idler prompt him to express his fancies. Amongst 
the more -.crioiis examiplcs there are elcctiom‘cring 
admonitions, pl.-ivbills, ami similar jniblie aiimnince- 
uients, i>hiloN4Pphic apophthegms, notices of house- 
hold events, time-tables of tlomestic work, and ex- 
clamalioii'- ami seiitp'm’cs of even tragic import. 
These sciibblings an«l rude ilrawings dmive imiport- 
ance from the f.ict that, like Pnurb and .similar comic 
joiinmls, they serve as an admirahle imh*x to the 
current life of the jpeonle, especially in INiinjpcii, 
when* the gre.atest nuiuiper of them have been dis- 
covered. Without them we should liave a far less 
adeipiate i(h.*a of the street-life of the ancient 
Roman jpcople. They also throw imicli light uptm 

the phraseology 
and idiom of the 
V e r n a e n 1 a r 
siioken towards 

( century .\.i>. in 

\\ \ the cities of 

sontheni Italy. 

Y r ^ Three languag. , 

^ \ or rather three 

\ \ alphabets, >vere 

\ used --Latin, 

A I \ \ ^ 

\ I Osean. Of tlie.Me 

\ V J halin was much 

the most com- 
/j/ irionly eiiiployepl. 

J /y / \ In Home graffiti 

!/ \ , I liave Ipeen foun<L 

' on sfiim; of tlie 

'^1 great buildings 

of the ancient 

Fik. 2.- CiUaiator. city, aH the I'ala<!e 

of the ( '{csars, 

Nero'.s OoMen Jbpiise, ami ionihs on the Via 
Latina, a.s well .'is in the (JalaciPiiihs. Tlicse hist 
consist for the-imist jp;u-L of lists of mere names, 
piou.s prayers and wislies, ami iiivocalions to the 
martyrs. Thf3 lirst. capliection of graffiti from 
Ponijpeii was puhlishcfl by Bishop ('hristophei 
Word.swortli in 1857, piml is reitritited in his Mis- 
ndlanicft (1879). All that have Ihmui discovered 
and ipiiblished up to llie present time are i<> 1 hi 
foiiriu in vol. iv. of (Jorp. tuHa'. Lai, (1871, ediUfd 
ipy Zangeriieister under the title Insrriptioncs 
Parictaria: Pampckmte, lln'culancuscH, ct Utahiantr) 
and the supplementary volume. The inscriptions 
in the <isean charaiiUu-s, of which there are two 
varieties, as there likewise are of both the Greek 


Fig. 2.- Obidiator. 


growing clo.'ioly together overla]) and touch each 
other, the hark beeomes woinidr*d <»r abraded, and 
tlie returning jniees exuding from the ruptured 
vessels in the Allturnnnt (fj.v.) {produce granula- 
tions by which a {perfect incoi{)oratioii of .structure 
is effeeted, and the {parts hecium? (Uie. The? object 
of grafting is, tt> {perpetuate and increase the 

st«K*k of varieth‘s and snip- varieties of fruit-trees, 
the innate ijualities of which cannot be tran.^niitted 
with certainly to their {progeny by .seeds, and which 
would he more slowly and lc.ss surely iiiu1ti{plied by 
any other artilicial iimde of proipa^^ation ; secondly, 
to im*rea.se and aecelenitr* tlie lnnlfnliie,ss of fruit- 
trees- for, the elahorated sa{p being imtioded ill its 
descent fit the jiinetifpii of the scion witn the stork, 
the process of iiintiiration is thereby promoted, and 
fertility more largely ami quickly imliieed. Old 
and 111 ! fruit fill trees, who.se stems find roots are 
vigorou.s ami healthy, may be rendered fruitful in 
the eoiir.se of two or lliree years by having their 
to{)S cut back and rc-grafled with scions from a 
fruitful and licalthy tree. Grafting is also cm- 
{ployed bu* the {uii{poseof ilwarling fruit-trees, while 
at the same time abnormally inerea.siiig tlieir fniit- 
fiilrics.s. 'riiis is attained {partly by the .selection of 
a stock wliicli exerts a restrictive intluence on the 
scion, and by double grafting— i.e. grafting twice 
or oftener at will, ^"erv young trees arc thus 
I remlercd {prodigiou.sly fruitful, and arc in demand 
for the {pinqpose <pf {lot eiiltiire and {planting in 
orchard -houses. Trees damaged by wind or other- 
w'i.se have their injuries rp.{iaired by grafting, and 
iho.se that are unef{ually balanced may Ihj brought 
to {perfect syiiiinetry by the judicious insertion of 
scions in the ill-furnished {parts, 
j 111 grafting it is part.i<*uhuly to be attended to 
I that the nlhunnim of tin? .scion is brought into con- 
tact with that of the stock. Tln^ hard w'oo<l of the 
one never umos w'ith that of the other, I'emaining 
se{parate and marking the {place of the operation 
eviui in the oldest tree.s. Fcpr scions or grafts, 
{pieces of alKiiitsix to eight inches long are geiicrallv 
taken from tlie shoots (pf the {previous slimmer, with 
several buds ; but {portions of shoots of two veara old 
are sonietimeH sticce.ssfiilly employed. The time 
for grafting is in .spring, as soon as t he sap begiiia 
to a{p|pear. The seioii slionld, if {possible, be taken 
from a healtliy ami fruitful ireci, but scions from 
the extremities of lateral branches are more likely to 
hecotiie speedily fruitful than those from the n{){)er- 
iiiost Ipraiiehcs, w'hero grow’th is most vigorous. 
The scion should Ihj ke{pt for a few days before 
grafting, so that the stock iiiay rather exceed it, 
not only in vigour, but in the {progress of its 
soring growth ; and for this {)ur{> 0 He it may be 

{ Placed 111 tlie ground, in a rather dry soil, sheltered 
rorn the direct rays of the sun. Scions may be 
kejit for some time, and easily camcil to a distance. 
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Fig. 1. — Clcft'grafting. 



by sticking their lower end into a potato or moist 
moss or clay. The end should always be freshly 
cut off when the scion is to be used. Tiiere are 
vari(JU8 motles of grafting. 
Cleft-graftimj (fig. 1 ) is 
very coniitionly practised 
when the stock ia very con- 
siderably thicker than the 
scion. The stock, being cut 
over, is cleft down, and the 
graft, cut into the shape of 
a wedge at its lower end by 
a sharp thin knife, ia in- 
serted into the cleft. This 
mode of grafting is jiarticii- 
larly applicable to branches 
of large trees, when the introduction of anew variety 
of fruit or increased fruitfulness is sought. Croton- 
grafting is use»l for still thicker stocks, whudi are 
cut acro.ss, and then chdt down by two clefts 
cn>ssing one another at right angh‘s, two scions 
^leing inserted closo to the bark in each cleft; or 
no cleft at all is made, and any <losircd mini- 
ber of scions obliquely cut away on one sitle 
are siniply inserted 
between the bark ami 
wood of the stock, the 
operation in this ciuse 
I»eing deferred till the 
bark rea<lily parts from 
the wood. Ill this kind | 
of grafting a longi 
tiidirial slit in the bark 
<if the stock, o]>posite 
to each graft, is aii- 
vaiitageous. — Tongue- 
grafting (iig. 2) is the 
mode most commonly 
]»raetised for young j 
trees in nurseries. For 
this it is necessary 
that the stock and the 
scion should be of not 
very dillerent thickness. 

A slit or a very narrow angular incision is made 
in the centre of the stock downwards, and a 
similar tme in the scion upwards, lioth having 
been first cut obliquely at corresponding angles; 
and, the tongue thus made in the scion being 
inserted into the incision in the .stock, they are 
fastened very closely and thoroughly together. Tn 
saddle-grafting the end of the stock is cut into 
the form of a wedge, and the scion is affixed to 
it, the base of the scion liaviiig been cut or slit up 
for the purpose. — Shoulder-grafting^ used chiefly for 
ornamental trees, is perforii’ied by cutting obliipiely, 
and then cutting across a .small part at top of the 
stock, so os to form a sliouhler, the scion lieing cut 
to fit it. -Peg-graftinij^ not now much in use, is 
accomplished by making the end of the scion into 
a peg, and boring the top of the stock to receive 
it 

Whichever of these modes of grafting is adopted 
the graft must bo fastened in its placir by tying, 
for which purpose a strand of bast-matting is 
commonly useci. The access of air is further pre- 
vented by means of clay, which has been woraed 
up with a little chopped hay, horse or cow dung, 
and water, and which is applied to the place of 
junction so as to form a ball, tapering both upwards 
and downwards. In Franco a composition of 28 
parts black pitch, 28 Burgundy pitch, 16 yellow 
wax, 14 tallow, and 14 sifted asnes is generally 
used instead of clay. The progress of the burfs 
shows the union of the graft and stock, but it is 
not generally safe to remove the clay in less than 
. three months ; and the ligatures, altlioiigh then 
loosened, are allowed to remain for some time 


Fig. 2. 

a, toiiKUc graftiiiK ; ft, <^lo. with 
ligature applied; 
cl.ay applied. 


du. with 


longer. From some kinds of fruit-trees fruit is 
often obtained in the second year after grafting. 

Budding (q.v.) is in principle the same as graft- 
ing; and flute- grafting is a kind of budding in 
which a ring of bark with one or more biias is 
used instead of a single bud, and, a stock of 
similar thickness having been cut over, a corre- 
sponding ring of bark is removed, and the foreign 
one substituted. This is commonly performed in 
spniig, when the bark parts readily, and is one of 
tiie surest modes of grafting . — Inarchinq or graft- 
% a^tproavJi^ in which the scion is not cut 
oil from its parent stem until it is united to the 
new stock, is practised chiefly in the case of some 
valuable shrubs kept in pots, in wliicli success by 
the ordinary methods is very doubtful. 

An etlect is produced by the slock on the scion 
which it nourishes analogous to that of a change 
of soil ; imieh of the vigour of a strong healthy 
.stock is also coin in uni rated to a scion taken even 
from an aged tree. There is, moreoxer, in some 
degree, an influence of the elaborated sup descend- 
ing fniin the seiim on the stock which supports it. 
An important part of the practical skill of the 
gardener or nurseryman consists in the selection of 
the proj)er k intis of stocks for dillerent sjiecies and 
varieties of fruit trees. The stock ainl scion, how 
ever, must not be of species extremely dissimilar. 
No cretlit ia due to the statements of ancient 
authors ahout vines graftc'd on fig-frees, apples on 
i planers, ,5tc., the senihlancc of wliich can only have 
txren lirouglit about by s*»me delusive artifice ; for 
all attempts at grafting fail excei»t among plants of 
the same genus, or at least of the same natural 
family. 

IJerbacoons plants with firm steins, as dahlias, 
are sometimes grafted. Some kinds of plants, of 
Hniall size, in pots, are idaced in moist hothouses 
or hotbeds, under hell-glasses, whilst the jiinelion 
of the scion and stock is going on, which in theiie 
circniustance.s takes place very surely and very 
expeditiously. But an aecumulation of too niucli 
moisture under the bell-glass must be guarded 
against. 

CiraftOll* a rising town of New South Wales, 
350 miles NK. of Sydney, situated on bt>th sides 
of the Clarence Kiver, and 45 mihrs from the sea. 
The river is navigable. The agricultural district 
yield.s sugar and tobacco ; and gold, silver, coal, 
and copiier are found. Pop. 4770. -(lirafton ia also a 
town of 50(K) iiihahitaqts, 9 miles SK. of Worcester in 
Massachu.setts ; and of a railway centre (pop. 5650) 
ill West Virginia, 99 miles SE, of Wheeling. 

Grafton, Auarsrus Henry Fitzroy, Duke 
OF, statesman, a descendant of Charles II., was 
horn 1st October 173.5, and in 1757 succeeded his 
grandfather, the second duke (.see (y|lAKT.F..s II.). 
He lii-st came to the front in political life in 1763 in 
the opposition to Bute, and in July 1705 he took 
office as Secretary of State under Uockingham, but 
resigned in the following May. Two months later 
Pitt liecame premier ana Earl of Chatham, making 
Crafton First Lonl of the Treasury ; but in conse- 
quence of Cliatham’s continued illiiess Grafton was 
compelled to take upon liis own shoulders the re- 
sponsible iluties of head of the government from 
Septemlier 1767. He resigned in 1770, accept^ 
the olhce of Lord Privy Seal under Lord North in 
1771, ami filled it until Novemliev 1775. When the 
new Boekinghain ministry was formed in March 
1782 Grafton tojik his old post as Lord Privy Seal, 
hut resigned oflice thirteen months later. He died 
at Enstoii Hall, Suffolk, 14th March 1811. In- 
dolent, vacillating, somewhat olistinate in his 
political life, and openly ini moral in his private 
life, Grafton was the tar^t at which Junius (q.v.) 
shot some of liiajdiarpest invectives. 
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CIracuiano. a town of Italy, 20 miles by rail 
S£. of. Na]>lo!«, with manufactures of wino ami 
macaroni. 0611. 

Graliaillf the namo of an illustrious Scottish 
family of An^io-Noruian origin, who settled in 
Scotland diirin^' the 1 ‘2th century. A Sir William 
de Cir.enu* received from David 1. the lands of Al»er- 
corn and Dalkeith, and extensive j^rrants of estates 
were imnle to liis descendants by William the Lion, 
AlexiUifler II. ami III., and by Kin^ Hubert Hriice. 
One of their chiem, Sir John de (iraham of Dundair, 
was the lM)st»iii friend of the patriot Wallace, and 
was killtMl at the battle of Falkirk, July 22, 

From the war of indepeiideiiee downwards the 
Grahams have taken a prmnineiit j>art in the public, 
and esnecially in the warlike, allaim i>f the country. 
Fat rick Ifiaham of Kincardine wtus made a ]>eer in 
1451 under the title of l.ord Graham. His grand- j 
son wjis created Karl of Montrose by James IV. 
(1504-5). and fell willi his sovereign at tlic battle of 
Flodden. The third earl twice held the olfice of 
lligh Treasurer of Scotland, and wa.s appointe<] 
Lord Chancellor in I.V.ID. On resigning tliat oJlice 
he was appf>iiited Viceroy of Sc<itiaml fur life. His 
grandson, the lifth earl and iirst Marquis of Mon- 
trose, is the ^lory the House of Orahaiii (see MoN- 
TROSE). Hi'i oldest surviving son, who was horn in 
1631 and died in UilMb was termed the ‘Good Mar- 
quis.’ lie was peculiarly amiable in his disposition, 
and ileliglitcnl in the i|Hiet and peace of private life. 
Tlie fourth marquis w^is appointed High Admiral of 
Scotlainl in ITO."! and Ihesident of tlic (’ouncil in 
1706. He was a lirm supporter of the union l»etwt?eii 
England and Scotland, and was created Duke of 
Montrose in 1707. lie held the ullice of Keeper «)f ^ 
the Privy Seal under Queen Anne ( 17fK)-l.*l ), was ’ 
ai)|>ointed Secretary of Stale for Scotland bv tJcorge : 
I. in 1717, and a second time Keener of tfie (ireat ; 
Seal in Scotland. He wa.s Chancellor of the uiiiver- 1 
sit}* of i ilasgow, and die<l in 1742. His gramUon, tlie 
thinl duke, lieM in suoces>iori, under the miiiistry of 
William Pitt, the oflice.s of tme of tlie Lords of the 
Trerusiiry, Payma.ster of the Forc«?s, one of the (’om- 
mis.<ionei s of the Indian Hoard, Master of the Hors<.‘, 
1/jnl Ju.'tioe-gejieral of Scotland, I’resitlcnt of the 
Hoaril of Traile, and Joint Paym;ustcr of tlie Force.s. 
lie wa-* also, like his father. Chancellor of the univer- 
sity of (ila.sgow, and Lord-lieutenant of the counties 
of Stirling and Dumbarton, in wiiicii he had great 
influence. ‘Few individuals,’ says Sir Nalliaiiiel 
Wraxall. ‘ liowever di.stiiigumlied oy birth, talents, 
parliamentary interest, or public .services, have 
attaiiii'd to more splendid employments, or have 
arrive<l at greater houonrs.’ He dieil in 1S:J6. The 
fourth duke was Lord Ste.ward of tlie Household, 
CLancellor of the Diudiy. of Lancaster, and Post- 
mawler-geneial. He died in 1874. The family 
houours and estates were then inherited by liis tJiird 
and only sin vi\ ing son, the liflh duke. It is note' 
worthy that the liile. of the family is not taken 
from tile town of Moiitn>se, but from their licred it ary 
estate of ‘Auld Montrose,’ which Dfivid Grahuiii 
received from Hobert Hruce in excluyige for tlie 
lands of Cardross in Dumbarlonshire. — The 
Gr€aliain.s of Fintry, Duritrune, inchbrakie, Ksk, 
Meiiteith, JKetlierbv, and N<»rton Conyers are 
minor branches of tlie family. See Dr Jame.s Tay- 
lor’s Great JJihtoric Families of ^euiland (1887). 

Crrahaill« I>r>rGAL, the literary liellman of 
Glasgow, was b#)rn in tlie village of Haploeh, near 
Stirling, alnnit 1724. He was a hunehback, and 
from an early age laboured irregularly as a farm- 
servant. He followed Prince Charlie’s anny on its 
southeni march to Derby, apparently as a kimi of 
nailer, and made his way home soon after the dis- 
aster at Culloclen. Five moriths later ho hail his 
metrical narrative ready, whicli^ grotesque and 


pitiful doggerel as it is, lias no mean value as a 
recoril of the fresli oKservations of an honest and 
not unintelligent eye-witness. Soon after this he 
took up his almde in Glasgow, where his ready wit 
soon made him something of a public character, 
but he still plied his calling as a prosperous chap- 
man or jieiflar. Here also he niatle himself the 
]>oetical ehnmieler of passing events, and wrote 
iimiiy of the chap-books wliicli he sold, and which 
quickly lM?oaiiie extraordinarily popular. He was 
apiKuiited ‘ skellat ’ liellman ( for ordinary announce- 
menU) of tlie city, not earlier than 1770; but 
there is no 11101111011 of bis name in the town- 
council records. He died 2()tli July 1779. Many of 
bis rambling ballads and jirose diap-books were 
anonymous, and are now impossible to trace ; of 
the former the best known are John Hielandmun' s 
Ite.mavks on Glasgow and Turnimspike, His num- 
erous prose chap-books are both humorous and 
giKsl huinourcil, out never touch the region of the 
literary, and are moreov er disligured by a constant 
coiii-senoss ami by occasional grossness of obs<*enity 
which admit of no ex ten mil ion. 

The most iiopular were The Whole Proceedings of 
Jorkeg and .naggg, Paddg from Curk^ Lothian The 
History of John Cheap the Cha/anan, thr Comical ami 
Witty Jukf's of John Fatkirk the Merry l^iper^ Jjfprr the 
Tailor, John Falkirk's Carichts, Comical History of 
Simple John and his Tirdre M isfortnues, and Ceorge 
liuchanan. Jioth Scott and Alotherwull iiicant to liavo 
edited some of J>oiigal Grahaia'.s work. Thi^ w:i.s finally 
dime in a complete edition in two handsome voluiiiea by 
George MaeGreg<>r (Ohisgow, l8S;t). 

farsiliaiii* Sju James Koiikht Geoiu;e, Eng- 
lish state.smaM, was burn at Netlierby, in Ciimber- 
laml, June 1, 1792, ami etlucated at Westminster 
and (Queen’s College, Cambridge. As private 
secretary to tlio Jliitish minister in Sicily in 
1813, he liad a liand in the negotiations with 
Murat at Naples. After his return' for (’arlisle os 
a Whig in 1820 lie became a warm suiiporter of 
Catholic emancipation and a zealous aiivocate of 
the Keforrn Hill. Karl (irey thereupon ofl'ercd him, 



from tlie government, disagreeing with liis col- 
leagues on the afipropiiatiuii clause of the Irish 
('hurcli Temporalities Act ; and, going over to the 
Conservatives, became in 1841 Home Secretary 
under Sir Hubert Peel. In 1844 he issued a war- 
nuit for opening the letters of Maz/iiii, ami caused 
the iiifuriiiation thus obtained to be commuiiieated 
to the Austrian ininister, an aet by which the min- 
istry, and Graham in ])artieiilar, incurred great 
obloquy. He also encountered great displeasure 
north of the Tweed by Ills liigli -banded method of 
dealing with the Scottish Church during the 
troubles wlii h ended in the Disnijition and the 
formation of the Free Church. He gave f^eel warm 
support in carrying the Corn Law Repeal Hill, and 
resigned ollice ( 1846) with his ehiei' as hooii as that 
measure was carried. On the death of Peel in 1850 
he became leader of the Peelitc party in the Lower 
lIou.se, and in December 1852 took ollice in the 
Coalition Ministry as First Lord of the Admiralty. 
He retired from official life in February 1855, and 
died at Netlierby, October 26, J86I. See Life by 
Torrens (2 vols. 1863) and by Lonsdale (1868). 

Crraliam, John, Viscount Dundee, was the 
eMer son of Sir AVilliam Graliatn of Claverhnuse, 
in Forfarsliire. His birth i.s placed witli more like- 
liluiod in 1G49 tlian in 1643, for lie did not matricu- 
late at St Andrews till February 1665. After 
three years there, tlien four (lertiaps soldierins 
under Turenne, in 1672 be entered the Dutch 
service as cornet in the Prince of Orange's horse- 
giiartls. In 1674 at the battle of Senell bo saverl 
(according to the Grameld) AVilliam ’s life; in 1677 
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he returned to Scotland, and next year roceive<l 
a cominiHHion ae lieutenant in a trooi> of horse 
commanded hy his cousin, the third Marauis of 
Montrose. At this time the government of Cliarlcs 
11. M'os engagcil in its insane attempt to force 
Episcopacy upon the people of Scotland. A system 
of lines and military coercion was carried on 
against all nonc<informists ; conventicles and field- 
preachings were prohihited ; penalties were in- 
ilictod on all who even liarlK>i]red the recusant.s; 
and the nation lay at the mercy of informei-s. 
Maddened by oi)pression, an»l fired hy a fierce zeal 
for the Covenant, the western peasantry flew 
to arms ; hut their efforts were irregular and 
detached, and each successive failure only aggra- 
vated their siilfe.rings. Miuiy were executed ; the 
gaols were cro\vde<l with pri.sonci's ; and tho.se 
who fled were outlawed, and their property confis- 
cated. In this miserable service Claverhouse, now 
sheriff-dcpiite of Dumfriesshire, was employed. At 
Drumclog, on Suri<lay, 1st June 1679, lie encoun- 
tered an armed body of (’ovcnantei*s, hut was 
defeated, some forty of his tiooiKU's Isdng slain, 
and himself foreeil to flee from the field. Three 
weeks later, at Bothwell Jhig, he served as a 
simple (%aplaiu of cavalry. These are the only 
affairs that can evem by courtesy he called hatfles 
in which Clave* rhousc was engaged in Scotl.'uid 
previous to James II.’s ahdi(‘ation. They dis- 
pla>ed no generalship. In detecting and hunting 
aow*ii the (J<ivenanter.s he evinced tlie utmost 
a<*tivity ; still, he had nothing whatever to do with 
the Wigtown mai tyrdoiiis, and if he caiisetl shoot 
John lirow’ii, the ‘(9iristian Carrier,* it was after 
finding of arms and refu.sal to take the oath of 
abjuration, lie rose to the rank of colonel, and 
in 1682 became sheriff of Wigtow'n.shirc, in 168J 
was sw’orn a privy-councillor, in 1684 got a gift 
of the Forfarshire estate of Dudhope, and was 
made constable of Dundee. That same ye«ar he 
in.anied Lady Jean Cochrane, the daughter of a 
Whig house, who bore him one short-lived son, 
and who afterwards weddeil the Viscount of Kil- 
syth. In November 1688, on his march up to 
London to stem the llcvolution, Clavf'rhouse was 
raised to the jieerage as Viscount Dundee; four 
mouths later lie rode wdth fifty troopers otjiit of 
Ediiiburgli, amt, lieing joined by the Jacobite clan.s 
and three hundred Irish, raised the standard for 
King James against William and Mary. After 
various rapid movements in the north, he seizetl 
Blair Castle, the key of the Highlands; and 
General * Mackay, commanding the government 
force.s, marclied again.st him from Ediiumrgh. (.)n 
the evening of 27th July 1681) the two armies met 
at the head of the Pass of Killiecraiikie. ISIackay's 
force was between 3000 and 4000; Dundee’s only 
2000. T>vo minutes decided the contest; before 
the wild rush of the ilansmeii the redcoats 
wavereil, broke, and ran like shee]). Tlndr loss 
was 2000, the victors’ 000 only ; but one of the 
900 was Ian Dhu nan Cath (or ‘ Black John of the 
Battles’), as the Ilighlandei-s called Dundee. A 
musket-hall struck him as ho w’as waving on his 
men, and he sank from his .saihlle into the arms of 
a soldier named Johnstone, ‘How goes the day ?’ 
murmured Dundee. * Well for King James,* said 
Johnstone, ‘ but I am sorry for your lordship.’ ‘ If 
it is well for him,* was the dying man’s answer, ‘ it 
matters the less for mo.’ ^y^l^ 1 ptHl in two plabls, 
bis body was borne to Blair Castle ; and in the 
church of Old Blair they buricil him, wbei-e in 1889 
tlio Duke of Athole placed a tablet to his mcmor>\ 
‘Blooily Clavei-se,^ ‘Bonnie Dundee* — the two 
names illustrate the opposite feelings borne towards 
one whom the malice of foes and the favour of 
friends have invested witli a factitious interest. 
He was neither the devil incarnate that legend 


and Lord Macaulay have painted him, nor the 17th- 
century Havelock of Aytoun, Napier, and PageL 
True, Wcalrow him.self admits that ‘the Hell- 
wicked-witted, bloodthirsty Graham of Claver- 
iiuuse hated to spend his time with wine and 
women;’ Tjochiel’s oiographer records how he never 
was heard to swc.'ir, and how, ‘besides family 
worship, performed regularly evening and morning 
ill his house, he retired to his closet at certain 
hours, and employed liimself in that duty.* But, 
then, we h:ive Claverliouse’s own admission (1679) : 

‘ In any service 1 have been in T never inquired 
farther in the laws tlian the orders of tiiy superior 
officers’- an admission that accuses whilst excus- 
ing, arnl that is applicable to his whole career. 
Bonnie at least he was in outward form, with 
the ‘longdark curled locks,’ jiiid the ‘melancholy 
haughty countenance,’ which we know hy his por- 
traits and by Sciitt’s matcbloss description. 

The letter purporting to be written to James II. by 
Dundee after he had got his death-wound, and first puh* 
lisliod in Mnepherson’s Orviinnl Pa fern (177.^', is ahnost- 
certainly a forgery, tlu)iigh not Maepherson’s. The 
(rtunncitf is a long but unfinislied l.atiu epic by James 
Pliilip of Ahncriecloso (c. 1G.V>-171J), one of Dundco’s 
folio w’ors. AVritteii in 1t>9l, it was first edited by the 
K<*v. A. I). Murdoch for the Scottish History Society 
(1«8S). Mark Naiiier’s MaiHoriafg and Lt Urrs of Dundee ' 
(3 vola. 18r»9 (52) is perhaps the w'orst life in the language, 
still well worth sitting. See also Aytoiin’s Laifg of the 
SvottMh Cat'ulkrH (1849); Tagot’.s Paradoxis and Puzzfte 
(1874); Clarrrhougr^ by Mowbray Morris (‘English 
Worthies’ series, 1887); and ChiverSy the DegpftVs. 
CJiatajdaUf by *a Southern’ (1889). 

Graliaillt Thomas, a Scottish chemist, was 
horn in Glasgow, 21st December 180r). Having 
studied at Gla.«go\v and Edinburgh, he became iu 
18;K) professor of Chemistry in his native city, 
and in 1837 he accepted the corre.spoiuling chair at 
L’niversity (Udlege, London. in 1855 he was 
appointed Master of the Mint, and resigned liia 
professorship. He tlied in London, IGth September 
1869. His name is most closely associated with 
the subject of the molecular diffusion of gases, bis 
re.sc{irclie» in connection M'ith which led him to 
formulate the law^ ‘ that the diffusion rate of gases 
Is iuversedy as the square root of their density.’ 
Amongst his important memoirs on chemistry we 
may mention the following : ‘ Absorption of Gases 
bv Liquids ; ’ ‘ Absorplioii of Vai)Ours by Liquids ; ’ 
‘Law of Diffusion of Gases;’ ‘ Keseai'clies on the 
Arseiiiates, I’iiosphates, and MiKlilications of Plios- 
pboiic Acid ; ’ ‘ Motion of Gases, their Effusion and 
Transpiration ; * ‘ Diffu.sion of Licpiids ; ’ ‘ Liquid 
Diffusion applied to Analysis;’ ‘Liquid Trans- 
piration in Relation to (’lieiiiical Composition;* and 
‘ MolcHuilar Mobility of Gases.’ These Avere con- 
tribuDnl to various scioiitiiic journals, and were 
collected in 1876. His excellent Elements of Chern- 
istnj appeared in 1837. See Life and Works of 
(Ira/aimy by Dr R. Angus Smith (Glasgow, 
1884). 

Grahaiily Thomas. See Lynkdoch (Lord). 

Ciiraliaill(% Jamks, author of The Sahhalh^ was 
Imrii at 01a.sgow, April 22, 1765. The son of a 
]>rosperou» lawyer, he went in 1784 to Edinburgh to 
study law, and, after qualifying as a writer to the 
Sigiret, was admitted as an advocate in 1795. 
Finding law uncongenial, at forty-four he took 
ordeiN, and was successively curate of Shipton in 
Glouoe.stcrshire and of Scdgefiehl in the county of 
Durham. Ill-health compelled him to return to 
Scotland, where soon after he died, September 14, 
1811. Grabamo’s poetical works include Afory, 
Qttcen of Scotsy a dramatic poem ( 1801 ) ; The Sab- 
faith ( 1804) ; British Georgies ( 1804) ; IVte Birds of 
Scotland ( 1806) ; and Poems on the Abolition of the 
Slave-trade (1810). His fame rests securely on his 
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blaiik-vei*se Thf SabUtth. It falls far short 

of C\>wi>er*s vigour, varioty, aiul real genius, but in 
its t^mler ile\oii»uiJil feeling and oecusional folieity 
in ileseribing <iuiet Seottisii scenery it is not un- 
worthy of that master, whom he resembled further 
in the retiring amiability of his character. 

Graliaiill's LailuL an island of the Antarctic 
Ocean, tliscovered by Hiseoe in 1S32, lies Ijetween 
(>.“) ami 07 S. lat. In front, towards the north, j 
are a numlwr of islets, called Bisooe’s Chain. 

Cvraliailistowil, the capital of the eastern pro- 
vince of Cape (.'olony, stands near the centre of 
the maritime division of Albany, 17‘2S feet alnn'e 
sea-level. By rail it is KHi miles NE. of Port 
Klizalieth, ami 43 NNV. of I’ort Alfred. It is the ; 
seat of tw»> bishops Anglican and Uomaii Catho- I 
lie; ;iiid in its Anglican cathedral is a monuiiient • 
to Colonel Craham, after wht)m the city is named. , 
la^ather is manufactured, and among the iiistitu- ' 
tioiis of the idaee are its Tuuseum, St Andrew’s 
College, a public library, a general hospital, and ■ 
large barracks. Pop. (isTo) (3903; (KSOl) 10,493, i 
of whom about 70(K) are whites. 

Grahams tomi« New Zealand. See Thames. 

(■raiaii .lips* See .\lps. 

Graily LHtJKSi) or the Holy (etymology nn- 
eertain). The si»elling varies considerably in the 
oblesl texts from (jnnit to tjrunts. A ves.sel of 
s*>me kind is obviously inlendetl, and derivation 
hsis been suggested fi\nu the Li»w J^at. gnululia or 
^I'udaltfs (‘a shallow ves.ser), which appears also 
111 the forms ifrassttif^ (jnizubt^ and Cld Fr. 

yrtmtis or yntzttfif. See Dueaii^e-Favre, ^r7o.v.v. Mrd, 
et Inf. I.ftt., under ‘ (intsala.^ This etyinologv is 
HUpported by the testimony of llelimimlus (r. 1‘204), | 
* gradaiis dicitur gallice seutella lata et ali(|UJintu- ^ 
luiii profunda, in nna dapes s<»lent a|i|itmi, etdieiliir , 
nomine graal.’ l)ie/, KtunvA. W lu'in'hudiy 001, . 
sngge.sts a lost rrutalis from rrntns^ the Low f^atiii ; 
form of rrnfn'f as the original of the ahov'e-eit«‘d 
forms. Other etymologies have been sugge.sted, 
but all are wortldess. 

Ch ronoloyirttl Armiiticnietil if the (irnil j 

IiotmtnctM. {fi) ( ’lirestieirs p<irtioii of the (.’oiite « 
du (iraal, rirni 1190; (h) Cautier de Doulens’ con- j 
tinuation of same, n'rna 1193 in one form, with j 
expaiisiiiiis fircu 1200; (»■) Bol»ert de Borron’s , 
l>oem, 12(30-10; {d) C^ueste del Saint Graal, alaiut 
the same date; {f ) Oraml St (iraal, only known in ^ 
a rcibu tioii of drra 1230 30, but extant in a less , 
extemb'd form prior to 1204; (/) Wolfram von ; 
Fschenbach's Parzival, rirm 1210; (f/, h) continua- 
tion jd (.'onte du (irmil by Mariessier and (ierbert, 
cirru 1220-30; (i) the prose Perceval le Galbds, 
rirca 1225; (/.*) prose continuation i»f Kobert <le Bor- 
roii s poem known as tiie Didot Perceval, drat 1230- 
5(.) ; (/) Heinricli von deni Tiirlin’s Din Krone, 
prior to 12.‘»0. Per.s»>iiages arnl part of the subject- 
matter of the (irail romaiices also appear in ( /a) 
the Mabiiiogi of Peredur ab Kvraw ainl {n) the 
alliterative metrical romance Sir I’erceval. Both 
these la.st are in Utli- 13th century MSS., but are 
certainly older, tboiigli posterior in tliQir pre.seiit 
form to (Jlirestieii, whom Ixitli have u.He.d. 

Subject-mutter of the llinnnhre.s. -~'V\\G legend 
consists of two portions : a (^ihjsI relating (1 ) how 
Perceval comes to the castle of the Fisher King, 
sees the (trail, fails U) ask coiiceriiing it, is re- 
proved, has to wander many years, comes a second 
arnl tliird time to Grail (’aslle, maki^ whole a 
broken swonl or slays thecneriiy of the Fisher King, 
is liailed by the latter as bis nepliew, and sud'eeds 
him in hU 'kingship («, b,f //, A), ov releases him at 
once from suj)ernatu rally prolongeil life (/:) or from 
the enchantment of death in life (/) (the same inci- 
dents as in «, /, g, h reapuear in part in /a, but 
the (3rail is replaced by a iieail in a dish); (2) 


how Galahad, Perceval, and Bors alone of Arthur’s 
knights sncceeil in beholding the Grail, follow it 
to the east, where Galahad and Perceval *lie,^ but 
Bors returns to Arthur’s cmirt (rf, an Early 

History relating how the (Bail was given by Christ 
to Jo.seph of Aiiimithea (c, //, c, y, A, A), and how it 
came to England either in the charge of Broiis, 
.Joseph's brother-in-law (c. A), or of .Joseidie, 
.losepii's si»n (</, c). In all these versions the Grail 
is a cup or ve.ssel, and in the Early History forms it 
is the Clip used (irst by Christ at the Last Sujuier, 
sec<»ndly by .loseph t<» collect the hloo<l which 
llowt'd from Christ’s wounds as he hung upon, or 
after his hoily was ilescendeil from, the cross. In 
( / ) Wolfram an entirely ditlerent account is found : 
tlie (bail is a precious stone, fallen from heaven, 
ami given in charge to Titurel and his dynasty the 
(.b'ail kings. 

Sutumind Properties if the Grail. — In the (^, nest 
romances, the oldest portion of the cycle, and 
notably in the (Jonte du GnuH, the (^rail is simply a 
miraculous food -producing vessel. With a broken 
swtml which only the destined hero can make wli«de, 
and a lance which drops blood, it is simply one of 
three talismans, ami its imnorlancc in the conduct 
<»f the sttuy is m>l greater Uiaii theirs. The Chriii- 
tiani>ation of the legend brought al wait a jirofound 
change in the conception of the Grail. This change 
is only fully manifest in Bijbert de Boitoil where 
(he pn)perties of the Grail are exclusively spiritual : 
it separates the pure from the im)>ure, and giv^ 
to the former as full and sweet solace as tlieir 
heart couhl long for. In the otlier ICarly History 
forms, and in those later truest versions which 
ha\e been allccted by the Early History, the Grail 
retains its material side by side with its spiritual 
properties, ev(‘n where, as in the case of d, c, 
and A, these vorsi«ms are written in a mystical 
and tinwdogical spirit. From [d) (iueste we learn 
that the Grail strikes xvith 4lumbne8.s those to 
w'liom it a]»pears. In Wolfram (/) the spirit is 
likewise mystical and theological, but of course the 
sacramental nature of the Grail, so prominent in 
tliose romances wliicli identify it witli the Last 
Siiin)er cup, is wanting, licnce the .symbolism is on 
ditrerent lines. Here too, however, the material 
properties of the Grail are as strongly insisted upon 
as the s])Lritual ones. 

Ihfpijthetienl 1 )e eeloirment of the Legend. — The 
Grail is originally a portion of the gear of old 
Geltic divinities, liiore especially of the god of the 
underworld, whose name among the (’ynuy was 
Bran. Numerous Celtic sagas, as well as‘exlsting 
Celtic folk-tales, tell of a hero wlio journeys to the 
land of shades and brings baek lalismans, proiiiiiient 
amongst them the inexhaustible vessel of plenty 
and rejuvenation. At an early period this tale got 
mixed up with a Beredur saga, in which tlui hero, 
to avenge a liustnan, had t(» seek for a magic 
lance and sw'oid. The n;sult of the fusion *inay lie 
traced in the foriiis which underlie toe Mahinogi of 
Peredur, the (’onte du Gnuil, and the metrical 
Sir Perceval. Peredur thus came in contact with 
Bran, lord of the under- world, who was identi* 
lied with Bran the Blesseil, w'hom later Welsh 
tradition made the hero of a conversion of Britain 
story. This Bran is the Brons of the Joseph of 
Ariiiiathea legend, and by this means the, old 
Celtic heatlieii vessel of increase and vontli came 
into connection with the follower of Christ, who 
was at an early date a favourite legendary figure 
on British soil, the Evangeliiim Nicoderm wTiich 
relates his legend having been widely known there 
at a time w'heri continental literature is altogether 
silent regarding it. The (.^hristianisation of tlie’ 
Ccdti<; saga had probably lieguii before Chrestien, 
though only to a very sliglit extent. It w^ 
fully carriuti out by men who wrote after, and in 
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oppoBition to him, and wiio witthetl to make the 
story a vehicle for moral and religious teaching. 
Kobert de Borroii alone worked out the conception 
in a fairly consistent way ; in the other theological 
romance- writers — e.g. the authors of the Qiicste, 
of the (irand St Graal, and ( Herbert— the (iraal is 
at least as much heathen as Christian. In these 
romances the tendency is rather moral than dtig* 
matic: they are in the main glorilications of 
asceticism, and in especial of physical chastity. 
This latter idea, almost foreign to the earlier 
works of the cycle, is most fully worked out in 
the Qiieste, a new hero, Galahad, being especially 
created to typify the virtue of virginity. The 
Qiieste wiis one of the romances used by Malory in 
his Mortc Darthur; hence the (hilaluad story has 
had a great and abiding influence upon Knglish 
literature thmiigh Tennyson and others. Wolfram 
von Kscheiibacli, like kobert de Horron and the 
author of the Questo, receive<l the story from 
Chrestion, and, like them, was dissalislied with 
the hitter's treatment of it. lie, however, has 
worked out a religious and ethical ideal of a far 
nobler ami truer kiml than that fouml in the 
Queste. Ills conception is luised , not upon chastity, 
but upon charity, and the (Jrail hecomes with him 
a symhol, not of ascetic longing and its um^arthly 
reward, hut of human striving and liumaii love in 
their noblest manifestation. 

ICvitleiice in support of the foregoing contenf bins, 
together with full summaries of the romanc(;s them- 
selves, and hihliograi)hy ami analysis of the inves- 
tigations of previous students, will he found in the 
writer’s JSlitifks on the Legend of the llolg Uraily 
with eftjnrtol Itefcrcnce to the JJ gpothtMtis of its | 
Celtic Origin (1888), (\mipaio also M. Gaston 
l*aris’s llistoire LitttU'uirc de In France^ vol. xxx. 
(1888); and for alleged Buddhist inllmmce ni»on 
the Grail legend, the writer's article in the Arviunh 
logkid Uevieu\ June 1880. See also lloMAMCKS, 
M*A P ( W A LTKK ), 'I’ENN Y 80 N, j 

Graile* See G u a r > r a l. 

Grain* For grain im])orts ami exports, see 
Food, V'ol. IV. p. 7‘iO; also the articles Wn KAT, vVc. 

Grain* os a unit of weiglit, is sii])poscd to bo 
the average weiglit of a seed or well ripene<l car of 
wheat ; of such grains 7(KK) aire held to be a pound 
avoirdupois. The grain is also tlie 2()tb part of a 
scruple in apothecaries’ weight, and the ‘24th part 
of a pennyweight troy. See also GkaMME. 

Grain Coa^sf.* See Guinea. 

GrainilljS^* a kind of ilace found in the Mersey 
and some few Knglish rivers, and in Swiss lakes, | 
distinguished by Pennant ami Yarrell jis a seoa- I 
(Lemisem lancajitrieiiisis), but regardetl j 
by Gunther as only a local variety of the dace ( L, | 
vulgaris). Sec Dace. \ 

Graiits of Paradisic* or ^Talkguetta ! 
Pepper, an iironiatic and extremely hot aiml | 
pungent seed imported from Guinea. It is the 
proa lice of Amoniuni Uranu Paradisic a plant 
of the ortlcr Zingiherocem. By the natives these 
seeds are used as a spice or condiment ; in Kuroiic 
cliielly in veterinary practice, and fraudulently lo 
increase the pungency of fermented and spirituous 
liquors. By 56 Geo. III. chap. 58, l)rew'er.s and 
dealers in lieer in Ktigland were prohibited, under 
a heavy uenalty, from even having grains of para- 
dise in tneir possession. This drug is mucli used 
to ^ve ap|)areiit strungth to bad gin. The name 
Maleguetta Pepper, or Guinea Pepper (q.v.), is 
also given to otixor pungent seeds from the west of 
Africa. 

Graklo* the common name of many hinls of 
the Starling family (Stumidee), all tropical oi 
subtropical. They nave veiy much the liabits of 


.. # 

starlings, which some of them even excel in their 
imitative iM)wers, and particularly in the imitation 
of liumaii speech. This is remarkably the case 
with the Mina Birds or Hills Mynas {Gracula 
javana)^ common in India, wJiich are easily tamed 
and taimht. Many grakles feed on seeds and 
fruits, while others are useful os destroyers of 
insects. See STARLING.— In the United States 
the miiiie ( Iraklo or Grackle is applied to several 
species of the genera Scolecopliagus and Quiscaliis, 
omiiivoi-oiis birds, also called ‘blackbirds’ and 
‘ boat- tails. ’ 

Grail a% or Grallatorer (Lat., * stilt- 
walkers’), an ohl order of wading and running 
birds, including rails (Kallidic), snipc's and curlews 
( Scolopacidm ), plovers (Gharadriida*), bustards 
(Otiduhe). cranes ((»ruida‘), herons end bitterns 
(Ardeidje), storks ( Cicoiiiido' ), and numerous other 
families. These are, grouped hy ino(l(‘rn ornitliol- 
ogisls in a number of smaller orders, while the old 
onler (iralhe is abandoned as too ljopele.ssly large. 
They are mostly long-legged marsh or coast birds, 
generally with bmg legs and bills. Tlieir distribu- 
lion is very wide, the four largest families ( rails, 
snipers, }>lovers, and herons) being quite cosmo- 
politan. 

Gram* See Ciiic’K Pea. 

Graiuini'isv. Sec ( ; h asses. 

Grailllliar deals with the usage of some ono 
form of speech. It iiiav be tlescribed as a section 
of the larger science of language (see article I’liiL- 
OLOGY), which treats of the origin, tlevelopineiit, 
and general character of the principal families of 
language and of human speech as a whole. In 
common use, however, grammar means not a branch 
of .science, hut a treatise on some one well-deliiied 
form of si)cecli as used in the present ilay, as by 
French grammar we mean a booK on the usage of 
Paris; hy Knglish grammar we mean an account 
of the language s})oken and written hy educated 
men ihronghoiit Great Britain, which language, 
however, is only one tUalcct of Knglish speech, the 
East Midland. That dialect by favouring condi- 
tions lias superseded the other dialects, southern and 
northern, wliieh were once spoken and written, and 
are still in a lessening degree sptikeii, in dillerent 
parts of the island 

Grailllliar has two parts. The first describes 
the forms of a language, the single words which 
occur in il, its nouns, verbs, A'c. ; and its inodifi- 
luitions of siudi forms, the cases of its nouns, the 
[lei’sons and tenses uf its verbs, iS:c., used to expri«8 
iiKMlilicatioiis of the same idea, as ‘child,* ‘child’s,* 
‘children,’ ‘spring,’ ‘sprang,* ‘ sprung,’ in English. 
This is callcil the niorphology of a language, or 
(more loosely) its etymology. The second part 
deals with the use of these forins in combiiiatiuii ; 
their syntax — i.e. their arrangement in order of 
speech. I’lie general }>iincii)les of this will vary 
little in tliC dilTerent languages of the same family; 
but each language lias its idioms, as we call tlioin, 
its own special relinemen ts of usage, and it is in 
the clear discrimination of these that the practical 
value of a grammar lies. 

Grammar in this function may be called sj^ecial. 
It does not enter into the history of the forms which 
it describes ; it is siiilicient if it sets fortli what they 
are at a particular time, without showing how they 
liecame such. But it is possible to a considerable 
extent to trace the history of these forms— e.g. we 
can see how literary English has developed out of 
tlie English of Chancer, and that from the English 
of nil earlier day, how the forms have changed 
mostly in the direction of uniformity, and how ( to 
a lesser degree ) their syntax has altered. To trace 
this lielongs to historical grammar, and some of the 
results of this science are now commonly given in 
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each special grammar. Lastly \vt? can compare 
together I lie forms ami usage of cognate dialects. 
>Ve can compare, o.g., the grammar of our literary* 
English dialect ami that of the speech of l)oi*set, 
as sol forth hy Mr llarnes ; and, employing the j 
results of liistorioal grammar, we eaii trace hack 
the varying tlovelopment of English speech as a 
whole ; ov we eaii compare the development and 
tnu’e the connection oi Pniglish ami of Cierniaii 
speech, ami the relation of each of these to Latin 
or to tJivck, till we arrive at some knowleilge 
of a common speech of wliich all these are only 
derivet I Knius. This is the work of comparative 
grammar. 

Naturally, we do nut learn our own speech from 
a written grammar. A child learns his words and 
their use from those farouml liim, not as a whole, 
but one by one ; ami lie form.s new words for liini- 
elf on the analogy of those he hasalrtsady ac<(iiirc.*d. 
When he limls thiit any of these format ions are 
not used by others ho rejects tht*in, ami so he 
i\ssiniilates his speech to that of those around him. 

It is wlien we have to deal with a speech which is 
not our own, either tliat of a foreign nation, or of 
our own language at some earlier period, 4»r of some 
dialect of »mr own language, that we ne*‘tl a 
grammar. The earliest works on grammar were 
due to the second of these causes. At Alexamlria, 
the great commercial and literary <M*nt re i»f (iret‘ce 
in tlie tlays when the separate (Jreek states Imd 
cea-sed to Ik? autonomous, iheie was for tlie tirst 
time a huge collection of the works of earlier 
writers, especially the Homeric jK>ems. The age 
was one <le>titute of original alulity : the loss of 
freedtmi had eaused the loss of the motives wlihdi 
had produced the literature of the j)ast. Ihit it 
coiitainetl a large nuinher of literary men, whose 
activity was cliielly spent on the work of their pre- 
decessor^. This w’a.> to tlieiii in language ami in 
style andiaic ; it require<l glos.scs - as we should 
say, gioH^irics— ami e.xplanatioiis of disused birnis. 
Hence arose the first graiiimaiiaii.s, men often i»f 
eons]iicuous ability in their own line, sucli as 
ZemKiotus ami Aristarchus. At a later time, 
Komans w ho wished to learn Greek had grammars 
based upon Greek models, compih.Ml for them in 
Latin, and these liave been the parents of all 
European grammars to the present day. The 
gramiiiaticai terms with which we are familiar are 
conse^piently in the main Latin translations of 
Greek originals, and hecause i»f this tlniy are often 
less intflligitde than tliey might be. 

It is to the Greeks tliat we owe the nuinher 
of the so called ‘parts of speech.’ Hut their eiglit 
were not the same as ours. They liad ( 1 ) the 
noun; (2) the verh (terms which go back to 
Aristoth;, though in bis ii.sc the ‘verb’ meant 
all tliai is logically railed the predicate); (3) 
the partii'iple, so called because it partm^k of the 
nature of both the noun and the verh— it w’as 
a noun in form, yet it governed a case like a 
verb; (4) the article; (o) the pronoun; (6) the 
prefMisition, so called not as bidiig {daceil liefore a 
COHO, but as set b«.*fore a ve.i h or noun in composi- 
tion ; (7) tlie adverb -i.e. the ‘a<hliLional predi- 
ciUion,’ not anything sjiccially belonging to the verb, 
as the liatiii name .^seni.s to imply; (8) the ron- 
junction. The Komans modified this list. P'irst, 
they rejected the participle, and supplied its place 
Ity dividing the noun into the siilfstantive and the 
adjective ; this is a gain to logic, hut as a matter 
of history the tw'O go hack to the same origin. 
The tiiiiiu and the quality of the tiling were alike 
expressea hy the noun, and the analogic feeling in 
man suggested that they shouhi lie represented 
when togetlier by nouns of the same class— i.e. 
w ith the same tenninations : hence we have the 
graiuioatical property called gender, which is alto- 


gether iiule)iondent of natural gender. Secondly, 
tiiey rejected the article in their grammar, not 
having it in their speech. Here they were histor- 
ically right, for the Greek article was only a 
pronoun. Later Latin developed a new one out of 
a ditlerent pronoun, ///<;, seen in various forms in 
the flillereiit Koiiiance hingiiages--Erenc]i, Italian, 
Spanish, &c. Hnt having lost the article they felt 
bound to fill lip its place : therefore they put iu 
the interjection, wdiicti is tlie coiiventiona'l stereo- 
typed expression of the natural cries which, wo 
may believe, in days before articulate speech 
existed, eked out the earliest and simplest means 
i of commuiiieatioii— i.e. ge.stures (see article 1*UIL- 
. oLooY). The? interjection is tliereforc no ‘part of 
siwH'ch ; * it is an iiiii»erfcct undevidojied ‘ speech- 
. whole;’ and tlm Greeks rightly did not include it 
' in their list. ® 

If we e.voliide the iiiterjectimi, w'c can prove 
! by means of historical grammar that these 
j dillerent parts of speech run hack to two, llie 
I noun ami the verh ; ami the distinoti«m even of 
I these rests on the inability of our analysis U> 
separate them oomj>letely. It is true that nouns 
I are di>tinguished hy ‘case-siiHixes ’ — ////>u.s, lujnnn, 

I lupn^ i've. in Latin; and the verb by ‘ per- 

j soiial snllixes ’ — inym^ tunna, nmal, ; but there 
: was doubtless a time in onr ])arent-s]K>ech wben 
j no such ‘siiflixi's’ existed, ami all that lies Ite- 
I hind them may have )>cen in those earlier dayii 
. identical for mniii ami voil>. Onr own language 
. shows the possi])ility of using one form -e.g. ‘ love,’ 

I alike for noun and verh. The prononu differs from 
‘ the noun in moanin;^ ]>y^ its greater generality, 
j ‘This’ includes all objects*in our immediate iieigli- 
iKiiirhood, hooks, chairs, lahU?s, See.; ‘he’ includeB 
all ‘Jolin‘<,' ‘ Smiths,’ I've. In form it diflers only 
I bv the simpler ami on the whole the more archaic 
. ofiaracterot it.srootor ultimate element. The term 
j ‘ pronoun ’ expresses oiilv one suhordiiiate use— the 
anaphoric or ‘reference’^ use, hy virtue of which, 
having once utteiXMl a man’s diirerenliating name, 
‘John,’ nr the like, w'c refer to him afterwards, so 
f long as clearness permits, only as ‘ he.’ The origin 
! of adverbs and j>rcpositions out of nouns or ju*o- 
‘ nouns is very obv ious in our own language ; ‘ once * 
is Old Eng. (~(/trs, the genitive of o/i (‘one’); 

; ‘.seldom* is an old dative ]>1nral of sM (‘rare’); 

to go ‘ afo(»t ’ was to go ‘ on * foot ; ‘ he.side ’ is ‘ by 
: side (of ) ;’ and, if we are unable to reach the original 
; form of prepositions like ‘on ’ ami * by,’ we do not 
I doubt that in flays heyond our analysis they were 
' nouns iiioflifying other w’ords which then filled 
the place of the nouns and verbs of later times. 
Similarly, conjunctions are cither noun-cases 
I or eomlensed sentences; ‘whil s t’ is ‘whiles,’ the 
j genitive f)f ‘while* (.time), with a final L which 
niay be ana’ igfius to tliat of ‘lest* (lanotlicr (M>n- 
jiiTiction), fuiginally ‘ thi less the,' then ‘lesthe,* 
ami ‘ leste ; ' ‘ liowlnut,* ‘ hecause ’ ( hy oaifse of) ex- 
plain themselves. Thus the cigln. parts of speech 
may 1 m* trac^cfl hack to not more tlian two. 

All language at all times of which w’e have any 
knowlcflge, ami doubtless from the very beginning 
of liiiman speecli, is a modification "of existing 
; combinations of sound. Language jirobably began, 

I as has been already snggesteil, vyith the use of cries 
tfi help out gestures. These cries were associated 
I hy u.se with particular ideas, ami that most ele- 
j inentary language (or languages, for tliere is no 
j iiecfl to .suppose that language sprang up in one 
j place only, the circumstances l>eing every wdiero 
j similar) was suhieet to the same laws wdiicli mould 
our speech at the present day. Groups of sound 
exjiressing the recitiired thought are combined 
together, as ‘man' and ‘kinu,’ or ‘house’ and 
‘tf»p.’ The combination may l>e such that the 
dillerent (larts are always separable; then each 
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Boutid-group (or word, a« we may now call it) 
Teiiiain» intact, and the relation which one word 
hears to another in tlie expression of the entire 
thought depends on the position of the words, the 
stress, or the pitch of tlie voice with which each 
is pronounced, or other more minute conditions. A 
language of which this is the prevailing character 
is called ‘isolating,’ and Chinese is the best-known 
type. It seems inadequate, yet the facility with 
which ideas can bo exprcsse<f in such a language 
may be seen from the diflerent grammaticiil values 
which the same sound-gi*oup can have in our own 
language in plirascs like * love is sweet,* ‘ we feel 
love,’ *(.Iod is love,* ‘ I love you,’ iS:c. 

But nearly all languages admit of combination 
more complete than this, whereby tw’o or more ] 
words can he joined together, so that a single ! 
sound-complex expr<\sses two or more ideas in ctiin- 
hination~e.g. ‘ free n;an,* ‘ )»lack-hird,’ ‘ tliank-ful,’ 
‘high-born,’ ‘back bite,* ‘ill-treat,’ Kaeli of 
these may form the model for numerous copies ; 
thus, ‘thankful’ can produce ‘youthful,* ‘health- j 
ful,’ wiiich are later Paiglish cnmpouinls. Then 
came hybrid compounds, wbero Die iii*st member is | 
of Latin origin (of course through the Norman), I 
as ‘merciful,’ ‘masterful.’ In this last w’e see i 
that the exa<*t nature t>f the original compound is ; 
obscured, and that ‘ful’ gives merely Inc a<hli- | 
tional sense of ‘ like,’ as though the coni|Mmiid h;id | 
been * masterliko,’ which does inrleod occur in a ! 
briefer form, and with a secondary' sense, as 
‘masterly'.’ This example throws light on the j 
histor,v fif all word-formation. A word ma.v cease 
to he felt as a coinjiound commonly tlirough change 
of form in one <ir both of its parts, as ‘ masterly,* 
where the idea of the skill of a m;ister in some art 
alone remains; or ‘hussy* (house-Avife), where 
lioth parts of the compound arc lost. >Sotnetiiiies 
only^ one svllahle may remain, as in ‘ lord ’ ( loaf- 
ward ). ( )hen some great change of idea joins Avith 

phonetic change in <d»scuriiig the nature of a com- 
pound, as ill fortnight ( fourteen -night ). Now, Avhen 
the last part of the coinpoun<l fuliils certain contli- 
tions, it limy he used in the hirmatioii of c<|untless 
other Avords : -//> (like), Avhioli is found in 0. K. in 
‘eorth-lic,’ ‘eyne-lic’( earthly, kingly), passes on in 
its simpler form -/// in ‘daily,’ ‘princely,’ &c. ; ami 
is then Avhat graniinarians call a snilix, an 
element Avhieh cannot be used alone, hut can be 
added on at pleasure to another AVor<i to modify 
its meaning. The conditions arc (1) tliat the form 
of the so-called sullix must be a convenient one 
phonetically; (2) that it must have been in u.se 
HI a considerable number of compounds at the same 
time ; for ‘ bri<legrooiii * ( hride-iiian ), ‘ nightingale ' , 
{nihte’qale^ night-singer), ‘gossip’ {Goa nifty (iod- | 
related) have pro<luced no analogous forms in 
English OAving to the rarity of the use of thcii 
second member; (3) that the last ineinher must he 
general in its sense, or at least acquire some general 
sense in conqwsition. A suflix is especially favoured 
which can bo mentally referred to some common 
woi*d of general sense, though it may really have 
nothing to do Avith that word. Thus, in ‘ credible,’ 
‘invincible,* &c. the original auttix -bfr {-biH in 
Latin ) is seen ; but in many Avords Avhicli come 
to us through the French, ‘ probable, ’ ‘ amiable,’ a 
preceded the last syllable ; thus these AVords seenic<l 
to mean ‘ able ’ to he proved, or to be loved ; and 
so words like ‘knoAvable,* ‘lovable,’ ‘reliable’ 
sprang up in abuiidniice. Independently of these 
conditions of tlio origin of suflixes, it is also neces- 
sary' that the first member of a compound remain 
nnobscured. Thus, no words liaA'e been formed on 
the model of ‘orchard’ {wort-yard\ though -ard as 
a Norman-French suffix has produced derivatives 
like ‘drunkard,* on the analogy of ‘bastard,' 
‘wizard.’ / 


We are justified in inferring from the English 
suffixes which can be explained as remnants of 
w'ords {'fill, -ly, -rfom, -hood, and the like) that 
the others Avlmse history can no longer be traced 
liad a similar origin ; and even in extending this 
priiicijilc to those formatiA'e suffixes which reach 
back to the earliest penod of language. It is a 
sound axiom that Avlial is in language has been and 
Avill be; it is only' by dealing Avith spoken languages 
that Ave can infer the nature of those known to us 
by' tradition only. It cannot be said W'ith certainty 
that we shoiilcf assign the same origin to those 
other siiilixes -Avliich Ave call iiillectioiial — to Avhich 
Ave oAve the cases of our nouns, and the pemons, 
tenses, and voices of our verbs. The persons, in 
dceil, of the verbs were, it is most proWhle, pro- 
nouns. The til in ‘ am ’ reinesents original ‘ I,' so 
‘ am ’ meant ‘ exist 1,’ and Avas a compound of two 
W'ortls, originally as separate as ‘ 1 exist ; ’ s repre- 
sented ‘thou,’ and t (Eng. th in ‘loveth,’ &c.) was 
‘ he.’ Blit Avc cannot say exactly Avhat the tense- 
snflixos Avere, though avc believe "they are the rem- 
n.'inls of Avords ; nor Avliat Avere the casc-suflixes 
of the nouns — what, for example, Avas the s Avhich 
still marks our genitive case, or the s of our 
plurals. But we knoAv that avo can make a ‘ noun 
of multitude’ by' making siicli a coini>ound as 
‘ man- kind,’ and there is no reason Avliy -c.? (the 
original form of onr ]i1ural suffix) may not once 
haA'c l»een some such Avord as ‘kind,’ and com- 
pounded ill the same manner. Such a liistory is in 
fu*cordance with all we knoAv of the processes of 
language. 

11 Avill be apparent from Avliat has bi'cn said that 
there riev^er Avas in any language sonic one perioil 
in AA'hioh its suffixes were made, succeeded by a 
period in Avhich there Avas no more groAvlh but 
only decay'. Formation is always going on, though 
more slovvJy in languages Avhich are stereotyped by 
literature.* In Kiiglish aac have almost ceased to 
use our second personal suffix -sf, in ‘ lovest,* ^'c. 
But that st is itself an English groAvth : the older 
Kiiglisli form AA'as s: in the old Mercian Psalter 
(<*ditod by Mr SAveet in his Oldvst English I'erts) 
AA'e find both ‘thu dydes’ and ‘thu dydest,’ ‘thu 
his ’ and ‘ thu hist,’ &c. Other Teutonic languages 
shoAV the same (independent) development. Still 
more do ‘ formative suffixes ’ go on groAA'ing. One 
of our eoniiiioner English suffixes (used to make a 
diminutive) is -let, seen in comparatively recent 
words, like ‘brooklet,’ ‘streamlet,’ iS:c. But the 
form is really' a development of the older -et { the 
French -ettc) in ‘helmet,’ ‘banneret,’ ‘cygnet.’ 
Several of those forms, like ‘ islet,’ ‘ circlet,’ and 
eaglet,’ were formed out of nouns which ended in 
/ ; and so iieAv ones AA'ere formed — ‘ ring-let,* &c., as 
though the I had always belonged to the suffix. We 
are getting a ncAv suffix in -nisi, seen in ‘tobacco- 
nist,’ &c. This is an extension of the old suffix 
((Jreek, through Latin into French ) -isl, in ‘jurist,* 

* dentist,’ iS:c. ; this seems to be due to i^'ords Avhere 
the n belongs to the root-part, as ‘ mechan ist,* 

‘ pian-ist,’ and other late forma. 

A common method of inffectinn in language is, 
not by suffix, hut by' change of the original vow'el 
tluiSj^Ave hiiA'c ‘man,* but plural ‘iiicn;’ and in 
A'erbs AA'C find present ‘drink,’ preterite ‘drank,* 
pa.st participle ‘drunken.’ These can, lioAvevcr, lie 
traced to the iiilluence in different Avays of lost 
sutiixea. Tims, the old declension of ‘ man * was 
nom. * mann ; ’ gen. ‘ inannes ; * dat. ‘ nienn(i) ; ’ 
plur. nom. ‘menh(i);* gen. ‘manna;’ dat. 'man- 
niiiii.’ It is clear that the change of a to e had at 
first nothing to do with the plural, for it is found 
in singular and plural alike when % folloAved ; this 
vowel had the property of modifying a in a preced- 
ing syllable to e. But Avhen the cases were lost, 
as liappened ii^ English mainly through Norman 
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intluencc, * ni.aii * reiiiaineil as the only singular 
form, a!id ‘ men ’ as the only plural ; so, for gram- 
matical purposes, the plural might truly be said 
to l>e made by changing a to c. Similar is the 
history of ‘mouse,’ plur. ‘mice;* ‘goose,’ plur. 
‘geese,' Tlie verb change, /, a, i/, li.as a most 
symmetrical look, and seems as though it must 
have been devised to express the change of rela- 
tiiui. As a fact, however, in this and all similar 
Ciuses, i and a represent in all (iernianic languages 
original c and o ; ami these two vtjwels probably 
represent developments of a minute variation in 
>iteh-aecent (c being higher than o), dating from 
H'vond the historie> j)eri»Hi of the j)areiit-spcech ; 
and this variation marks indeed tense distinctions 
— e.g. in Greek, j»res. (ferkomui^ perf. dcdorka ; 
but it is also fouml in nouns such as 
ffonos, and it seems to have had nothing to tlo 
with tenses at lii’st. The second change, that in 
4rank,’ ‘drunken,’ luis (piite a diHerent iingin, 
but one eijiially reniovetl from tense- formation, 
liike the first variation, it represents a very 
ancient change — due t** the fact that in the 
parent language the syllables immediately pre- 
ceding or following that which bore the stress- 
accent were weakened : no language shows better 
than Knglish how to slur a syllable inimediately 
preceiling or following a stressed one c.^. in 
‘alone’ (where the last syllable is stressetl) the Uy 
originally the full (i of ‘all,’ is sounded like the // 
of ‘ but/ or the o of ‘son;’ the same sound is 
commonly heard -e.g. in such a word as ‘liberty,' 
instead of the cc of the middle syllable, the stress 
being oil the first. Now in the j>ast participle the 
stress was on the sntlix no (seen as -c/i in ! 
‘drunken’), and hence the vjiwel-cliange in the root. | 
But it o<ldiy happens that just the same cliange 
took place in the plural of the perfect itself, owing 
to the plural personal suttixes lieing stressed in the 
parent language ; ami so the Ghl Knglish singular 
third pemou wjis ‘drank,’ hut the third jdural 
was ‘dnincon’ (a precisely parallel case is the 
(rreek sing, oidu^ plur, iduieny orig. id men). So 
there was a time when it was right t<» say ‘ I 
drank’ and ‘we drunk;’ Imt a meaningless dis- 
tinction like this could mit be maintained ; one; 
form was bound to sii]»plant the other, and ‘ drank * 
won ; but * won,' tlie piur. of ‘ wiiinan,’ supplanted 
tie* sing, ‘wann;’ ‘stung’ beat ‘stang;’ ‘sprang’ ] 
and ‘sprung’ were use«l in<litl’erently at the begin- 
ning of this century, as by Scott and Byron, to 
helji their rliyines ; and here and in other verbs 
there is still "some llnctuatioii of use, even fiiiion^ 
edmrated men. 'I’liese examples may sultice to 
.show that vowel-change, though extremely useful 
to mark graininatieal distinct i<ins, was not in any- 
way <lesigned for lliis end, which has been r€*ached 
by uriconscimis dillerentiation : for we may infer 
from what we can observe in languages ^ whose 
history c.jiii be lifv-cl that the prehistoric dis- 
tinctions in the earliest reconled languages had a 
like accidental oiigin. 

Tlie history of grammatical forms may then 
be roughly sketcfied thus. They arose probably 
•always fn>m composition. Such compounds were 
subject to plioiietic corninti<»n, and the iinstresaed 
syllables were slurred ami lost their individuality ; 
or one nienil>er of the componiid cea.sed to be useil 
independently, some other word having superseded 
it, the result lieiiig the same as in the first cas0 — 
viz. the I08.S of special signilicaiice in one part of 
the compound ; and when the jiart so generaliscsd 
is the final syllable, that syllalde beconies a mere 
sullix, and can expres.s relation, as tlie -ly in 
‘fatherly,* or the in ‘fathers.’ Furthermore, the 
cases of the noiins and the persons of the verfis 
thus formed were liable to vacations of form in 
the same noiin or verb, due to the incidence of 


stress or the influence of one syllable on another. 
The irregularities thus produced were again 
levelleii in process of time by the natural tendency 
to «lo away with ditferenccs which are no longer 
si^nifleant; hence came symmetry of inflection, 
which is not the earliest stage iii grauiniar, but 
rather the result of long niuHinscions nlay of 
physical and mental forces. Again, inllections 
constantly perished, either by simple phonetic 
decay, or more commonly through cliange of 
nationality, as, for example, when the Teutonic 
and other races adopted the Latin of the conquered 
llomaii provinces, or when the descendants of the 
Normans began to use the national speech of 
England. Thus arises much shnplilicalioii of what 
is to the speakers a foreign grammar; also there 
is a great growth of hybriil forms, Norm an -French 
wonis eomhining with English sullixcs, and vice 
rerad. With the dving out of inflections arises a 
great growth of iiuWclinahlc words - atlverhs, con- 
innctions, and prepositimis : some rases, as the 
locative or the ablative in Greek, or the instru- 
mental in T.atin, became almost extinct ; the few 
surviving forms, as Greek locatives in -vi and abla- 
tives in -av, belonging to iioniis of the o class, lost 
their connectitm with those nouns; they remained 
isolated forms, free<l from the lc\elling tendencies 
which affected the otlic*r cases of the same noun, 
because no longer felt to he in cimneclion with 
them, 'rims tliey could become the origin ^•acll of a 
new group of forms, extending (as did the so called 
Greek adverbs in ci and -on) to many other classes 
of nouns besides that wliioli gave them birth, 
\'cry coinm(»nly this isolation of some particular 
forin may arise while the case is still in full use, 
through some accidental break of connection. In 
English our one siirviiiiig case-form in the genitive 
is -6*, yet this very form has been the parent of 
numerous adverbs: ‘aiies’ (aln.wly mentioned) 
was the genitive of ‘an* (one); the connection 
was lost, anil the adverb ‘once’ arose, and pro- 
duced ‘twice* (older form ‘twi es’), ‘thrice^ by 
mere analogy, no such genitives having ever 
existed; so, too, ‘ forward -s,’ ‘always,’ and many 
otbci-s are analogical forms- no true genitives, 
but copies of the model set by an isolated genitive, 
it lias been well said by one of the greatest of 
modern (German philologists, Profe.ssor H. Paul, 
that isolation is the essential condition of all 
.speech-development. 

l-.astly, even while eases survive in use, it is 
necessary to sn]>]>li:mcnt them by prepositions, 
liecause (except iierbajis in languages wliicli, like 
I the Finnish, have tifteeii cases) there are not 
I enough case- forms to express the iinmerous rela- 
tioii.s in sjiace (‘to,* ‘from,’ ‘in,’ ‘upon,* * by,* 
‘near,* ‘with ’ &c. ) in which ono jiersoii or tiling 
may stand to another. As cases die out this need 
increases, ami modern Kuroiiean languages express 
practically all relations by preMositioiis. This 
principle is sometimes called analysis, as con- 
trasted with the combinatory ‘synthetic’ pnnciple 
of older forms of languages. Naturallv no language 
is ever coiiqiletely analytic ; even in f^aiglish woras 
like ‘ father’s ’ and * love’s * still attest that the 
language was once synthetic. 

Those who desire fuller insight into the principles of 
graininar (as seen in languages of the Inao-Kurojiean 
type) may consult the well-known works of Prof. Max 
Miillcr; A. 11. Principles of Cmnpamiivc Phihlogy^ 

and luH Introduction to the Science of Language y whloli 
treat tlie subject from a dilTereiit standpoint ; W. D. 
Whitney’s Life and Growth of Langwugey and his 
Linguinlic Studies; Tf. Paul’s Prineij/Un der ^JprocA- 
ycHchiektey an invaluable but difficult work, translated, 
though not made iiiatorially easier, by Prof. Strong. A 
synoptic view of the relation of the Indo-European lan- 
guages will be found in the stil) iiiitinished Oruimriss der 
vergleichmdcn Urammatik of Kafl Brugmaiin (voL i. 
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trans. Wright ). Excellent works on Bj)ecial languages 
are Whitney’s Sanskrit Grainmar and Delbruck’s AH- 
indifche Syntax; for Creek, may be mentioned (out of 
many ) Bruginann’s Grammar in J. Miiller’s Haruibuck dcr 
kXaminclicn AUertumswUftenschafty and D. B. Monro’s 
Homtiria Grammar— », most suggestive book; for Latin, 
Btolz’s Qraminar (also in Miiller’s Handhur.h), and 
Driiger’s Hiatoriral Tjaiin Si/nfax, whicli, thougli old, is 
still tho most Hystematio work on the subject ; iiiiiumer- 
able valuable articles bearing on both Creek and Latin 
are^ to bo found in Kulin’s Bczzeiibcrger’s 

Beitrof/e, the M/'nioirrs dr la Socirte de Linffuiatique, tho 
Cambridge ami the Aiperican Journals of IMiilology ; for , 
Keltic, the Graimnars <if Zeuss and Windisch (Old Irish, ' 
trails, by Dr N. Moore), and Prof, llhys’s I<<*(;ture8 on 
Welsh Philology ; for the Romance languages collectively, 
the Grammar of Dioz and the (still unfinished) Grttud- 
risader ronianiachrn Phihlof/ie of G. Gniber ; special works 
on these languages are too numerous to rmuition. For 
Teutonic languages there is an excellent scries of gram- 
mars published by Niemeyer (Halle), on Icelandic by 
Noroeii, on Old High (Jlcrinan by Braune, and on Middle 
High Oeriiiaii by Paul (.Strong and K. Meyer’s HI. dory of 
ihfi Grrman Lanf/aaf/t: may als<i be found useful); oti 
Gothic, Braunc ; sei also House’s UljVaa^ and Prof. Skeat’s 
little edition of the Gospel of St Mark in Gothic. For 
.English, Swe<*t’s A nqlo-Snxon Header and Cook’s trails, 
of Sievers’ Grammar of Old English are the best ; Prof. 
Skeat’s Prineipfea of Kititlinh Kiymolotjy should also be 
consulted ; iStorm's KnfffMehe Phitolfujin is excellent, but 
still a fragment ; A. J. Kllis’ Early English Proniunda 
lion (:i V 0 I.S. 1.%0 Si)) is a mine of inforiiiatioii on tin 
history of the Englisli language. 

Iiiraiiiiiiar-scliools. See Education. 

Ivraiauie in tho 8tan<binl unit of French , 
iiieusures of weight, and is the weijejlit of a cubic ! 
centiini'trc of ilisiilled water at (P ( ’enti>,n*adc (cor- | 
responding to 3*2 ‘ F. ); the other weij'lits have I 
received names oorrespoinliiifr to the number of 
grammes they contain, or the number of times they 
arc containeil in a ^'ramnie (.see llKCiMAL Sv.stem, 
Metuic System). A f^ram me • lo *43248 graiii.s 
troy, from wliicdi the equivalents in Englisli meits- 
ure for the otlier weiohU can easily be found ; tbn.s : 

OralinTniy. Lb. Av4iirdupuU. 

Cciitignimuie = •l.'il.Ti:)! = ■()000;»-20Ifi2 

DccigiMiiime = l*!VI3’i34 - •(K)0220102 

Gimmmk — l.'i-4:i234 *00220402 

Dccjigruiinm? = 1.04 *3234 — *0220402 

Ilcftogramiiu* --- l.'il3'234 = *2*20162 

Kilngraimiie = 16432-34 = 2-20402 

Myrifigraiiuiuj = 154323-4 22-0102 = ‘lOriSl cwt 

Quintal (q.v.) ^ WlS-Jai - 2-20-402 l -9«:>4 

Gramme-atom. —A quantity of an elementary 
substance, hucIi that tlio number of j^rammes- 
weij^bt is the same as the atomic number of the 
element— e.i^. 12 gframmes of carbon (C3 = 1‘2). 

<tRA.MME-P:qI'I VALENT. — A iiuiiiber of ‘jraiiiiiies- 
weigbt of a .sub.stance, elementary or comjiouud, 
euual numerically to the quantity of that substance 
wliicb Is cbemically equivalent to unit weitjbt of 
hydrogen — o.g. 8 gr*amme.s of'oxygen, 9 grammes of 
water. 

Gram ME- MOLECULE. — A quantity of a sub.st.Tnce, 
elementary or conqiound, such that the iiumliei* of 
grammes and the molecubii* weight arc numerically 
the .same— -e.g. 32 gran)me.s <if o.xygeii (00=^32), 18 
grammes of water ( H.j( ) — 1 8 ). 

Graillinicliele^ a town of Sicily, 33 !nile.s SW. 
of Catania, on a mountain- ridge, 1798 feet above 
Bea levol. Beautiful marbles an? produced in the 
neigh bourliood. Tt wa.s founded in 1093 in place of 
tlie neighbouring town of Ocbiolii, wliicb liad been 
destroyed by an earthquake. Pop. 11,804. 

Grainiliont; (Fr.; Belg. Geeraerdshemen), a 
Biuall town in the Belgian province of East Flanders, 
on the Dender, 14 miles by rail S. by E. of Ghent, 
with an episcopal seminary, and lamous manu- 
factures of l)1acK lace. Pop. 9836. 

Grainont* or Grammont, Philibert, Comte 
D£, a celebrated French courtier, was born in 1621. 


His grandfather w’as husband to Ma belle Coris- 
ande,^ one of the many mistrasses of Henry IV. 
While still very young he distinguished himself 
as a volunteer under Condd and Turenne, and 
quickly became a favouriLe at the court of Louis 
XIV., from bis liandsoine figure, lively wit, and 
I w'onderful luck at play. But his gallantries brought 
him exile from P' ranee in 1662. He found a pleasant 
refuge and congenial society among the merry 
profligates that thronged the court of Charles II. 
of England. Here be took bis share in all the 
intrigues that formeil the sole occupation of those 
gilded reprobates of liotli se.xcs who modelled their 
morals on the king’s. He imirrictl, but not without 
compulsion, ii)li/abctb Hamilton, sister of Count 
Aiitiioiiy llamillon, with whom lie afterwards i*e- 
j turned to France, there to live as lie bad lived in 
Phigliiiid till bis death in 1707. At eighty lie in 
pii-ed bis meiiioir.s or at lefist reviscil them when 
written by Ids brotber-in-law, Anthony Hamilton 
(1646 1720). This .strange book is a remurkahle 
, revelation of a world of intrigue and villainy, saved 
j from detestation only by its brilliancy and wit. 

I First prill teil anonymously in 1713, and translated 
I by Boyer in 1714, the work, thougli actually the 
* com)M>sition of a foreigner, is an ackiiowleilged 
French classic, and has often been reprinted, as 
by lleiiouard ( 1812) ainl Brunei (JS.‘)9). The best 
Englisli edition is that edileil by Mr iloodwiii in 
1903. — The Due DE Guamdnt (1S19 .SO), already 
distinguished under Napoleon HI., was, as foreign 
iiiiiiister in Ollivier’s cabinet, largely respoiisilile 
for the precipitancy of the war declaration in 1S70. 

CirraillopllOIH% an instrument for rejn-odneing 
soniuls in principle the same as the riionograpb 
((|.v.), but employing a flat, borixontal disc instead 
of a cylimler, and provided with a wide-moutbed, 
tniiiipet sliaped re.soi)ator. 

lilrailipiuilSy a name very loosely applied to 
tlie monii tain -system of the Scottish IJiglilands. 
Some restrict it to a so-called ‘cliain* of lieigbts 
bordenng the Lowlaml plain from Dniiibarion to 
Stonehaven, whilst others include a ‘range’ ex- 
tending from Stonehaven to Ben Nevis, as well a.s 
the Cairngorm group, Scbieballioii, Arc. Hector 
Boece adot>lcd the name in 1527 from Tacitus’s 
Mans Graindfi.s or Grau/nus^ the .scene in 80 A.D. 
of Agricolas crushing defeat of Galgacus. Where 
that battle was fought is still eontesled — Ardocli, 
Dalginross, near Comrie, Urie, near Stonoiiaven, 
and llie junction of the Isla with the Tay being 
snggesteit. See also VuvniuiA. 

CiraillllOlllHL «• decayed Cornish village, till 
1824 returning two members to parliament, 7 miles 
SW. of St Austell. Poj». 495. 

Grilllipiis (a sailor’s corruption of Ital. gran 



Grampus (Orm gladiator). 


pfscct or Span, gran pez, ‘great fisli*), a cetaceous 
animal, common in almost all seas from Greenland 
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to Tasmania, not unfrc^uent in the Atlantic, and 
well known on the British coasts. Constituting 
the genus Orca, it is the largest of the Delphinnhe, 
often more than 20 feet in length ; its form spindle- 
shaped, hut thicker in proportion than the porpoise, 
from which it also ditVers in the much greater 
height of its dorsal iiii, in its rounded head, and 
its permanent eoiiieal teeth. It is reniarkabie for 
its great strength and vtjr.acity, and is the only 
cetacean which preys systematically on its warm- 
blooded kindred — on .siiiall dolphins an<l porpoises, 
belugas, and even whales — tiie grampuses, or 
* killers ’a.s English sailors also call them, a.ssem- 
bling ill herds to pursue whale.s. 

Grail, a royal free-town of Hungary, is situated 
on the right bank of the Dfinuhe, here crossed 
by a bridge of boats, 25 miles NW. of i'estii, aiul 
opposite the mnutli of the river Gran (length, 150 
iniW). The town is the see of the primate of 
Hungary, and its great domed cathedral (1821-50), 
on tile c.'vsile hill, rivals in its magnificent propor- 
tions St IVter’sat Koine. Tlie palace of the prince- 
archhisliop, who is primate of Hungary, and has 
a rent roll of t‘SO,000, is tlie chief of many build- 
ings in connection with the cathedral, 'fhe warm 
mineral springs of Gran have also some fame. 
l^)p. ( ItKK)) 16,948. Gran was the cradle of Pliristi- 
anity in Hungary ; heni St Steplien, the lirst king, 
was horn in 979, and l)a)^»tise«l and crowned in ICKKt 
In the next two centuries it became tlie greatest 
commercial town in the kingdom ; the old name, 
Istrogmnma (‘iMnube grain- town’), ap]>ears now 
in the Magyar Eaztenjoin^ and the Hungarian -Latin 
Stritjoninm, Gran's fortunes never recovered from 
the storming by the Tartars in 1241. 

GraiiailUf an ancient Moorish kingdom of Sjiaiii, 
embiiicing the south eastern portion of Andalusia, 
and now divided into tlie three nnulern provinces of 
Granada, Almeria, and Malaga, the united areas 
of which aiiiouiit to 11,062 sip iii., and the united , 
j>op. (1877) 1,328,164; (1887) 1,361,450. Except | 
in the narrow strip of coast rc'gion along the • 
Mediterranean, tlie surface is a suciicssioii of iiioun- j 
tain and plateau rising in the centre to (he snow- | 
capped Sierra Nevada; but the soil is fertile, and j 
tlie ancient Gran.ada, wliicb became an imlej»en«lent • 
kingdom after tlie fall of the caliphate of Gordova ' 
in 1236, supjMirted a population of 3 million^, 
and sent lW,tKKJ men into the field. From 1246 
the Moorish kings were oliliged to rerogiii.se tlie 
iijiremacy of the kings of Cjuslile. A ouarrel, 
liowevcr, "which aro>e between llie va.ssal king of 
Grahada and Ferdinand and Isabella in the I5tli 
century rc-,ulteMl in a war of eleven years’ durc'itiori, 
the re.sult of which was the conijdfdc coni|uest 
of (iraiiada by tlie Spaniards in 1492, and the 
total destruction of Moorisli authority in Spain. 

The modem jirovince (»f Granada Inos an area of 
4928 .srp in., which imdiides the highest iiiountaiu.s 
in the Pcnin.'>ula, and one of the iiio.st picturesijiic 
regions in Euroj»e. A great portion belongs to tlief 
basin.s of the Jenil and the Fardes ((.iuadiana 
Mcnor), tributaries of the Guadab|iiivir ; the Guail- 
alfeoand other .streams flow' into the Mediterranean. 
The climate is warm, but tempered liy the snow- 
clad mountain-ranges ; the fruitful soil yields the 
prfxliicts of iKith the temperate and .subtrojdcal 
zones. Noitlier tlie mineral springs nor the rich 
deposits of .salt, iron, lead, copi>er, zinc, sulphur, 
maiLle, and alabtister are much worked ; the 
silk indiLstry, formerly important, has nearly dis- 
appeared, and the manufactures are now cliielly 
weaving, sugar and brandy refining, &c. ; ami the 
trade of the province, hindered by a rock-hound, 
inhospitable coast and the alwence of roads, is 
unimportant. Pop. (1877.) 479, 0«6 ; (1897) 477,708. 

Guanada, the chief town of the province, and 


formerlv capital of the kingdom, has sadly declined 
since tfie days of its Udaorish masters, but still 
ranks as one of the larger cities of Spain. It lies 
at the foot of the Sierra Nevada, on and between 
two hills, the southernmost being the site of the 
famous Alhambra (q.v.), and is 2245 feet above sca- 
Icvel, and 120 (by rail 179) mile.s E. by S. of Seville. 
It overlooks a fertile and extensive plain, and 
stands on the right bank of the doiiil, which is 
here joined by the Darro. The northern hill is 
occupied 1)3' the Alhaicin, the oldest part of the 
tow n. The main part of the tpwn lies in the plain 
to the west of tlii.s, on both sides of the Darro, 
which is here mostly arched over; and the w'ide 
suburbs of Elvira ami Antiqiieruela stretch farther 
to the west and north. The nuKlerii tow'n h common- 
}>lace and dull, with wide .streets, open squares, 
and many-w'imlow’cd houses ; but the old houses, 
with tbeir Hat roofs, turrobs, nuiny-coloun'd awn- 
ings, balconies, and fountains, preserve still a half 
oriental aspect, ami the labyrinths of narrow, tor- 
tuous, i11-})aved lanes that for the most part pass 
for streets here and there offer picturesque view's. 
The chief centres of conimereial activity are the 
old and liamNoine square known as the Vivar- 
ranibla and the Zacatin, or olil luizaar, a street 
which still retains much of tlie Moorish style. 
Gn tlie outskirts of the tow'ii there is a shady 
Alanieila. Granada is the seat of an arclibishop, 
and lias a iiniversit}' ( 1531 ) attended by nearly 
1060 student.^. The eatliedral, lH*gun in 1529, is 
j»rofusel3' dcicorated with jasj»eis and coloured 
marbles, and contains the tombs of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and of Pliilip I. and bis consort 
diiaim, tine sjiecinien^ of Italian Ketiai.ssancc sculp- 
ture, dnu))tfiill\' attriliuted to Tonigiano. In the 
mona-iteiT of San Geroninio the ‘Great (^aplain,* 
Goiisalvo ili Gordova, is buried. The industry and 
trade of the town are inconsiderable. Poj). ( 1877) 
70, 1U8 ; ( 1897 ) 75,054. Tlie iiiodern city of Graiwula 
was foniiiled by tlie Moors in tbe Slli ceiltuiy, not far 
from tbe ruins of an ancient Geltiberian town, llli- 
beris, and rapidl3' rose to distinction as a w’ealtliy 
trading city and as a seat of arts and architecture. 
.\ccordiiig to the common account, about 1350 the 
poj». numbered 200,000, and at the time of the 
Spanish eonqiiest reached 400, 0(K) ; the cit3’ was 
sunouiidud by a w'all fortitied witli lO.'lO towci-s, 
emitaiiied 70 libraries, and W’Ji.s (Im‘ seat of 50 
.veliools of learning. But this is more or less 
legendary.— The etymology of Granada is doubtful, 
but the worst explanation is that whicli makes 
the iiaino mean pomegranate, ’riic! Moors called it 
Knruaffah or KarmitijUt-ul'Ydhuud- Graii£|d«*i 
of the .lews, to wlioni tlii.s quarter of the early town 
w'as given ii]), the Artibs retaining llHlieris, W'hieh 
tlie3' ealbal Elvira. Karnattali possibly signilies 
the hill or ci*^y of strangers. See Frescott's Fcrdi- 
muut ntul /sfihclld (1837); Washington Irving’s 
CouqueM of ( 1 829 ) ; Lafiieiite >' Alcantara, 

llifitoria de Grantnhi (4 vols. Grar. 1843). 

^ Grilliaday a department and city of Nicaragua. 
The denartimuit, lying between tlie Pacitic and 
Lakes Ni(‘aragiia and Managua, has an area of 
iiearl3' 20(K) sip ni. ; it Is mostly a level .savannah, 
but contains the volcano of Masaya and the Mom- 
baclio jieak (4500 feet). Pop. about 70,000.-- Tho 
city .stands on the north-west side of Lake Nicar- 
agua, and is coniiecteil with Managua by rail. 
Founded in 1522, it was formerly the ehief town of 
tlie republic, but lias suffered greatly from ^the 
civil w'ars ; it is still, however, of some importance 
{IS a trading centre. Pop. about 19,000. 

Ivranadillflb the edible fruit of Paasiflora 
fjHffdmntjularis. See Passion -FLOWE ii. 

Granby* John Manners, Marquis op, an 
English general, the eldest son of the third Duke 
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of Ilutliaml, was born January 2, 1721. He en- 
tered tlie army, and soon after attaining the rank 
of lieutenant-general (1759) was sent to Ger- 
many as second in command, under Lord George 
Sackvillc, of the British troops co-operating with 
the king of Prussia. After the battle of Min- 
deii he was appointed commander-in-chief of 
the British troops, and liehl tliat nost during the 
remainder of the Seven Years’ War. After the 
peace of 1763 he was const! tnt<?d master-general of 
the ordnance, and in 1766 com niiinder-in chief of 
the army. He died at Scarborough 19th October 
1770. Though very popular in his time, as is evi- 
dence<l by the frctjuency with which his imrtrait 
Wfus a public-house sign, he was the subject of some 
of .Junius’s most terrilde invectives. Ilis milibarv 
qualities appear to have been overrated. See Life 
DV W. K. Manners (1899). 

Gran an extensive central tract of 

South America, extending from the southern tropic 
to 29° S. hit., and bounded <m the K. by the Para- 
guay and Par.'i.iui, and on tlie W. hy the Argentine 
jirovincca of Santiago del Estero ami Salta. Us 
area, about 180,000 sq. ni., excreeds that of Great 
Britain and Ireland l»y one-half. Tiie portion sontii 
of the Pileomayo belongs to Argent inia, ami the 
remaining third tti Paraguay ; b»it the possession 
of the upper se<*tion of the Pileomayo is disputed 
hy Btdivia. The country rises gradually from the 
I’arana to wants the nortli-wc^st as far as 25'* 40’ S. 
hit., when it <lips to the valley of the S,yi FrancisiM* 
- part of a great depression extending through 
Bolivia nearly to the frontier of P<»ru, an<l .subject 
to annual inundations. The Chaco is watensl 
I)rinci[)ally hy two long, narrow, and tortuous 
streams, the Bermejo and the J'ilcoinayo, llowing 
south-east in courses gemjrally parallel, ami about 
180 miles distant from ea<*h other. Only the 
former has ))een exjilored throughout, but it is 
known that both possess an unusual uumher of 
oUstruetions, thougli those are quite removable, 
consisting mainly of shallows caused hy the com- 
pact argillaceous bed whieh is a geological charac- 
teristic of the whole (Uuico subsoil. The bed of 
the Bermejo .also oscillates backward and forward, 
and ill 1 870 -72 the river opened ui» a new channel 
(known as the Teuco) for nearly 200 mile.s. T1 
most northern ptart of the Chaco is an extremely 
arid zone, but the hanks of tl^^ upper Pileomayo 
arc fertile ami its sands auriferous. To the north of 
the Bermejo there are numerous jiml whle marshes 
luid stretches of iungle, drained hy many small 
streams ; hut the land is well wooiled, cliielly with 
vtist seas of ]»alins (here an indication, however, of 
iiiarshy lauds subject to inundation, as the local 
aigaroba is of dry, high land), wliile s«mth of the 
Bermejo the jnimeval forest extends into SalliL 
Tlio annual rainfall is probably 80 inches, all con- 
centrated into the six mouths from November to 
May ; then wide sections become almost a lake 
district, whilst in seasons of extraordinary Hoods 
the Paraguay and the other groat rivers create a 
vaster sea than the Nile. Thus imicli of the region 
is of modern alluvial formation, and exceedingly 
fertile. A very dry season succeeds, ami some 
districts are then utterly waterlc.ss, or the wells 
that have been sunk are inipregnatetl with salt. 
The average temperature is 80° F. ; the climate is 
Hiiid to be equable, and in the southern section 
suitable to colonists of the Anglo-Saxon rac:c. 
Since 1537, when tho first explorer, Captain Juaii 
de Ayolas, marched with 250 men into the wilder- 
ness from which none ever returned, numerous 
expeditions have been scut out from the surround- 
ing countries; but tho savago tribes (still un- 
Bubdiiod throughout the uiiexploi-ed interior), 
swamps, lagoons, and Hoods defeated all early 
attempts to open ufttlie country. In 1884 garrisons 


were e.stablislied along the Bermejo, and since 1885 
permancuit settlements have been mode. Alrea<lv 
there are many agricultural colonies and small 
towns along the Paraguay, connected by rail and 
telegraph ; tho Bermejo lands, on both banks for 
4(K) miles from its mouth, have been conceded by 
the Argentine government for various enterprises ; 
thousands of liands are employed in the timber 
trade, and .steam sawmills are in operation ; cattle- 
raising and farming are carried on, and from the 
sug.ar ciaiie refined sugar and rum are manufactured. 
<.’oiu*cs.sions also liave been granted for railways 
from Corriontc.s to tlie Bofiviaii frontier. See 
an intmesting jitaiier by (’aptain John Page in 
Pror. Roy, Hcoy. Soc, (1889). — Chacu^ the Qiiichua 
word for ‘ hunt,’ may refer to the great Indian 
hatturs ; but under the Incas it was applied to the 
nnmbering of Hocks, and so came to signify wealth 
— Urn a Chaco thus meaning ‘great ricii(js.^ 

Graiitl-€*.ombe« La, a town in the French 
department of Gard, 41 miles NNW. of Nimes. 
Near it are very important collicMie.s. Pop. 
11,484. 

Graildoes (Sj)an. yran<h.s), since the 13th 
century the most liighly privileged class of nobility 
in the kingdom of Castile, in which the members 
of the roy.aj family were included. Their honours 
were hereditary ; they held lands from the crown 
on the tenure of military service, were exempted 
from taxation, could not lie summoned before .my 
civil or <M*iminal judge without a special warrant 
from the king, and could leave the kingdom, am*, 
even enter the service of a foreign iniiice at war 
with Castile, without incurring the jienaliies of 
treason. Besides this, they had the right of being 
covered in tho presence of the king. Tn the natiomU 
u.sseml)lies they sat immediately behind the prel- 
ates anil before tlie titled nobility {titnlaiha), 
I'lider Ferdimiud and Isabella they were deprived 
of most of their peeuliar privileg(?s ;*anil Charles V. 
converted them trom an indenendent fimdal nobility 
into a dependent court nobility. Under Jo.seph 
Bonaparte their dignities and privileges were 
entirely abolished ; hut they wcrepiirtially regninted 
at the subsequent restoration. Grandees are still 
meiiiliers of tiie senate in their own right. 

Grant! ForkS 9 capital of Gr.and Forks county, 
North l>akot.a, on the Ued Uiver of the North, 
opposite the mouth of Bed Lake Biver, is about 
7.5 miles N. of Fargo, at the intersection of two 
railways. It has several Hour and saw mills, iron- 
works,' and a brewery, besides a large transit trade 
in whe.’il. Po]). 7979. 

Grant! llaiven^ capital of Ottawa county, 
Michigan, on Lake Michigan, ami on the south 
bank of Grand Uiver, 31 miles W. by N. of 
Gr.and Bapids by rail. It has a good harbour, 
with two lighthouses, .and shijis large nuautilies 
of lumber and grain. It contains several himbor- 
mills and manufactories of wooden wares, A’c. ; ami 
a medicinal spring renders the place a summer- 
re.sort. Pop. 4914. 

Grant! Jury. Sec Jury. 

Grant! Prn8!onary« Sec Pensionary. 

Grant!lir <^9 a village in the French department 
of Ardennes, on the river Aire, 40 miles NNE. of 
ChAlons. Here on 14th September 1792 Dumouriez 
was defeated by the Allies. 

Grant! Rapids* capital of Kent county, 
Michigan, stands at the head of steamboat naviga- 
tion on Grand Uiver, here crossed by six bridges, 
and at the junction of several railways, 60 miles 
AYNW. of Lansing. The river, which enters Lake 
^^lichigaii 40 miles below, here falls 18 feet in a 
mile, and across it extend the rapids which give 
name to the town. Conducted by canals, it 
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BiippUos iiiotivo-powor to iiiiinerouH sawmills ami 
mannfaott^rit^s of furniture and wootlen ware, farm- 
ing implements, Mtiiir, inaehiiiery, iS:e., thongli 
sleiiin is now in use in most i)f the factories ; 
gA’]>suni •luarrios near the town su]>i>ly almndant 
iiIattMial for stueeo-plaster and kindred prenara- 
tioiis. White hrieks are also largely made here, 
and many of the houses and churelies are huilt 
of them.' The eitv is the seat of an Episcopal 
bishop. Pop. ( 1870) 16,507 ; ( ISSO) 3-J,016 ; (1885) 
■ll.!»:u ; ( ISlhJ) 60,‘27S ; ( 1900) 87,565. 

Grand Serjrailty {matjnn serjeantta, or 

Tfiftt/num scrntho/i^ ‘great service') was one of the 
most honourable of the ancient feudal tenures. 
According to Littleton, tenure by grand .serjeanty 
is where a man holds his lands or tenements of our | 
sovtM'eign lord the king by such Mu viec's as he tmghi 
t«> tlo in lii.s pro}>er person t<» the king, as to carry 
the banner of the king, or hi*' lance, or to lead his 
army, or to Iw liis marshal, or to carry his sword 
before him at his c«uonation, or his carver, <»r his 
butler, or to 1 h» one of his chamberlains tif the 
receipt of his exchequer, or to ilo other like services. 
These honorary seivict's were expre.ssly retained 
when the military tenures wete aboli.sheil in 1601. 
Stratldleltlsave is held by the Duke <»f Wellingl<»n 
in graml serjeanty, the .service required being the 
pre.sentation to the sovereign of a Hag bearing the 
national colours on each annivery-arv of the battle 
of Waterltio. The service by which the Duke of 
Marlhnrough holds the manor of Woo4l>tock is the | 
pre.sentation to the sovereign of a French stamhird 
on the anniversary of the battle of Jllioiheim. | 

In Scotland grand serjeanty was md known a.s : 
a separate tenure--lhat is to say, lands !ieI4 on | 
condition of honorary .servi<*es rendered to the j 
sovereign were not altomb‘«l with any jinvileg«*s j 
oth<‘r than those attaehing to hands held in a similar 
manner of a subject Hijierior. In tliat country a 
tenure hy lionorary service was known u.s a Ilhiiich 
Holding ( q.v.). 

Grand.soii* See < ;r.\ nsox. 

Graildvilhv the p.sendoiiym of Jp.AN IciNA(’K . 
IsiiaiUK (iKRAitn, a French eari<*alurist, who was j 
hniTi at Nancy, 3d September 1803. In 18*28 lie 
attracted attention by a series cif humorous 
sketches eiititleil Lc.s Mt ttutiurjthosr.s du Jont\ in 
>%lii'-li men with animals’ faces show forth the 
f4il!ie.s and foililes of linrnaii nature. This was 
fnihoved hy .several .similar sejie> of .satirical cari- 
cature.s of .so<*ia1 relations, a.s Auimnujc unis ^ 

/.•s f'tnis l*rfirrrhrs, Lf's Flt’urs Ananres^ Ae. 
Il».* al**o praetised political I’aricratnre witli^ great 
smM-cxs. 15e>ides this line of work, lie contributed j 
ilhi.-'l rat ions to sjdendid editions of the Fiijdcs of 
Lafontaine, HoOinson Crusoe, (ioUireFs Travels, 
&c. t irandville died in Paris, 17lh March 1847. 

Gransi^t^lllOlltll. a rising port in Stirliiigsbire, 

3 miles ENK. of Falkirk. Founded in 1777, and 
erected into a ]»oIice-hurgli in 1872, (jlraiigemouth 
ha.s fixlcn.sjve quays and warehouses, dm'ks (in- 
cluding a large one opene«l in 18.S2), a graving- 
dock, and shijihiiilding yards. 'I’lie trade of the 
port lia.H risen very rapidly. In 1849 the sliip]iing 
entering and clearing it was 31,686 tons anmially ; 
in 1876. 840,326; in 1885, 1,457,991 ; and in P.102, 
2,2.59,177 tons, including cou-siing tnule — the 
lort ranking lilth in Scotland. Since 1887 there 
las Umui a regular line of pas.seiigcr steamerR 
lM?tweeii Grangemouth and I.ondon, owned h>' the 
(.’arrori Iron Company, whose works are within 2 
miles fif the port. The principal iinjiorts are 
riniher, hemp, flax, tallow, ileals, iron, and grain ; 
and the. exports are manufactured iron, and coal. 
Gr.'ingeinouth is noteworthy as having bwn the 
place, where some of the^ earliest experiments in 
Dteain -navigation (q.v.) were made. In 1801 the 


first Charlotte Dun das was built there. Pop. (1831 ) 
1155 ; ( 1871 ) 2.569 ; ( 1881 ) 4560 ; ( 1901 ) 8386. 

€«railjser« James, bom about 1723, was edu- 
cated at Christ (Miureh, Oxford, and died vicar of 
Sliiplake, in Oxfoixlsliire, in 1776. He published a 
long popular Jiioijraphtval History of Knyhtnd. 
(1769 ; 5tb e«l. 6 vols. 1824), wbicll was ‘ad’aptfid 
to a catalogue of engraved British heads,’ and 
insisted much ‘on the utility of a collection of 
eiigivived portraits.’ His nil vice led to e.xtraor- 
«lin;iry /cal in collecting jiortraits, and ‘ granger- 
ised copies’ liecaiiie the name for works enihellished 
witli engravings gathered from all quarter.s — fre- 
ipiently secured hy the unc<insc.ioiial)to mutilation 
of valuable hooks of all kinds. A grangerised 
Bible, ill 45 vids. folio, contained 6(K)0 prints, and 
was valued at 3(KK) guineas. An edition of Lefevre’s 
Vidtaire in tK) vols. contained 12,(KK) eiigraviiigs 
(mostly portraits), and cost the labour of twmity 
years; it sohl in 18.56 hir £800. A graiigmiseil 
riareiidon's Kehellion was illustrated hy Mr Suth- 
erland at a cost of .£1(),0(K). Jn 1888 a London 
bookseller had on sale, for £1.51)0, a eo])y of Bo\ deH’s 
Sliakespeare, extended hy the insertion of thousand.s 
f phates to .36 xohiines ; the sale price i»rohahly diil 
not represent the cost of the graiigerisiiig. 

GrailtfCrs^ an American a.ssoiriation of agricul- 
turists, bminletl by a government clerk named 
Kelly in 1867, under the title of ‘p.ilrons of hiis- 
haiidry.’ 'I'lie society had a ritual ami four order.s 
for men and women* and ainuMl at the social im- 
provement and industrial henelit of the farming 
eja-sv By 187.5 there were as many as 30,(X)0 
gr.'iiiges org.'inised, hut the nuniher was after- 
wanls redueetl hy ilissensions. In 1888 tlie asso- 
ciation wfis uiiiieil with the National Farmers* 
Alliance, founded in the AVestern States about 
1871 ; and in 1892 llie united body, wbicli bad 
attracted a following amongst working miin gener- 
ally, acquired political importance as the People’s 
Party or Populists, anil had to he reckoned with at 
cledions. This party advocates the public owner- 
hip of I lie railways and tnimways, clirect issufi of 
iiioiiey hy government without the intervention of 
hanks, free coinage of silver, and hi-inetallism. 

GranlVlIs^ tlie ancient name of a small river 
of .Asia Minor, tlowiiig from the northern side of 
Mount Ida to the Propontis, and now known as 
the Kodsha-sii. On its hanks Alexander the Great 
(q.v.) defeat cjI the Persians. 

Grunin* C/assagnar. See GAssAnNAC. 

Graillltl* ( Ital. fjruniio, ‘gritty;’ Lat. yrauinn, 
‘grain’). Tliis well-known rock is a thoroughly 
crystalline granular aggregate of quartz, felspar, 
and mica. The felsjiar is generally orthoelase 
(]»iiik or gr:iv), hut some plagioclase is often 
present. The mica mav be muscovite or hiotite, 
and other v irietics^ also occur, hut the most 
coniiiion perhaps is muscovite. There is no base 
or niatri.x in this rock- the seven! crystals and 
crystalline granules, confusedly coininiiigied, being 
iKuind together hy their faces. In erystnllising cint, 
the felspar and mica have interfered with csach 
other's development, so that these minerals raredy 
assume perfei.-t crystalline forms. 'I’lie quartz 
still more rarely a]>pears in the form of perfect or 
even Jippro.x innately pmfect crystals, hut occurs ns 
irregular crystalline granules, or seems to be 
nioulded upon ami lieiiiined in between the other 
minerals. Fluid cavities are generally ]dcntiful in 
the fjiiartz. As a general rule the component 
crystals of granite have separated out in the follow- 
ing order: mica, felspar, quartz. Occasionally, liow- 
ever, it is found that tlie ftdspar and the quartz 
have crystallised together, and thus mutually 
interfered with each other’s form. More rarely 
the formation of the quartz has even preceded 
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that of the felspar. All varieties of texture are 
mot with among granites, fmiii very riiie-grained 
up to coarsely -crystal lino rocks, in wliicli the 
coinponent crystals may he several inches in 
diameter. The coarser-grained kinds anj called 
pegmatite. Tn tlie^ variety known as graphic 
granite the <piartz is crystallised in the ortho- 
clase, forming alternate zigzag-shaped lamiine, 
which, on a cross- fracture, ]»rcsent tlie appear- 
ance of Hehrew writing. The; accessory minerals, 
such as heryl, topaz, tourmaline, garnet, sphene, 
&c., are met with chielly in irregular cavities, ancl 
in sinth cavities v<ny line crystals of the essential 
minerals (>tlen occur. Scattered through tlie hotly 
t)f the rock, however, ac-cessory minerals are iit)t 
uiicoriinion, especially ajiatite and sphene, ami less 
frctjnently zirctm —those three minerals occurring 
a^s inclusions in the essential minerals. The rela- 
tive proportion of mica, felspar, ami tpmiiz 
varies ; pi many granites felspar forms mm-e 
than half of the hulk of the nick — <(uart/ coming 
next, and mica last. In otlier granites there is 
extremely little quartz, while mica is more 
plentiful. Sometimes the rock is renderiMl por 
phyritic hy the appearance of large cry.stiils of 
t>rthocias(^, omheddtMl in a granitoid or linely- 
crv'^talliiie grouml mass. It is generally the 
ftiisjiar wliich gives t-lic prevalent ctiloiir to a 
grariitt* — the rock heiiig n^<l or gray acconling as 
llcsh cohmrtMl «ir white felsjiar nn‘dominates. Very 
often dark patches and iio«lulcs occur in gnaiiite. 
Somelim(?s these are fragments of foreign rocks 
more or less allero<l; at oth(?r times they are ooiifc- 

I iosed of the same minerals as the granite itself, 
mt in lUHerent proportions -mica often ])redomi- 
iiating. Veins of similar co»iiposition are alsi 
fonml ramifying tJi rough granite. Tlicse and the | 

S atc.hes together are su]i])osed to he ^ i\\a result of j 
ineientiation accom])anyiiig the crystallisation of 
the original magma’ -the dark portions being more 
basic in composition than the rock in which they 
occur. Most granites arc trJiverso<l hy lighter- 
coloured veins -some of which are liner grained 
and others coarser^ than the roedv in which they 
iU)|)ear. The origin of these veins is uncertain. 
They woiilil appear to he of eon tern poraneous 
origin with the granite, and to havi^ sometimes 
fiirmed in rtmts of the original pasty magma, pos- 
sihly hy segregation of the niinenils from tlie siir- I 
rounding mass. The line grained veins, on the | 
other hand, were prohahly injected licfore the 
granite had heconic quite consolidated. It .seems 
certain Jit least that the rock of the veins and the 
granite itself originally formed portions of one 
anti the same molten mass. 

Amongst v.arieties of granite mfiy he mentioned 
hornOfentiic granite^ in which hornldende is added 
to the other constituents. When this is the case, 
niiea is only sparingly ]»rcsent. When sclmrl 
(black tourmaline) nqdaces mica, we have schorl- 
accons granifr. Greisen is a granular aggn^gate of 
quartz and mica. Aplite is a line-grainetl aggre- 
gate of quartz and orthoclaso, with sometimes a 
little mica. These three last- mentioned varieties 
are met wdtli chielly in veins proceeding from 
masses of ordinary granite. 

Granite usually occur.: in great bosses or 
amorphous masses — ami frequently forms the 
nuclei of mountain-chains. Its petrograpliical 
characters and heliavionr in the field prove it to 
he of igneous origin, at all events in the great 
majority of cases, and to have consolidate<l at eon- 
sideralife depths in the earth’s crust. Hence it 
belongs to the Plutonic class of igneous rocks. 
Some writers liave held that certain granites arc 
of metamoriihic origin, hut the appearances which 
seem t<i support this view have of recent years 
received anotiier interpretation. And altliongh, 
231 


in the iircscnt state of our knowledge, it cannot he 
asserted that no granilj is of metamorphic origin, 
yet it w’onld appear that granites of demoiistrahly 
iiietainorphic origin have jot yet been discovered. 
Those w hich are supposed to be of such origin 
are intimately associated wdth crystalline schists, 
which themselves are believed to he the result of 
metamorphic cliaiige.s. At one time granite was 
looked unon as tin; ohlest of primitive rocks, hut 
it is now known to he of various ages. Its presence 
at the surface is iliie of course to denudation, which 
has removed the great masses of rock that origin- 
ally covered it. 

The more durable kinds of granite are largely used 
as building materials in bridges and engineeriiig- 
Avorks, and also in public hnildiiigs and divellings. 
The dillicnlty of working it iiiak(;s it expensive, 
hut this is counterhaIanci*d hy its great, durahility. 
It cannot he out, like the majority of building- 
.stones, witli saws, hut is w'orked lirst witli large 
liammcrs, and then with pointed cliisels. f’lie 
success with which the Egyptians o]icratcd noon 
this refractory stone is very exlraonlinary. They 
workeil and polished it in a way that we otinnot 
excel, if, indeed, we can come up to it, with all the 
a]iidiances of modern science; ami notcont(‘nt with 
polishing, they covered some, of the blocks with the 
most delii^ate and sharply cut ]iieroglv])hic.s ! 

The granites best known in tlie iVilish Islands 
for ormimental purjioses are the gray Aberdeen 
granite and tlie. n‘ddish coloured IVterhead granite. 
Of this last-mentioned variety hamlsome poli.-lied 
columns for pulilic halls have been constructed. 
On the Continent granite has been quarried for 
similar purposes in several countries : as near 
liaveijo in Italy, and in the islands of Sardinia and 
Elba; in Normandy ami J.h'ittany ; in southern 
Sw'cilen, Finhiml, the Tyrol, Switzerland, A:e. In 
North Ameiiea granites arc worked at a nnmher 
of jilaces, as in Maiiie, New* Hampshire, Ma.'^sa- 
cliiisetts, Connecticut, New' ^^)rk, Nlhdiigan, and 
('California, and at various jilaees in the ('’anadian 
province of Qiiehec. M’lie rock w'onld probably ho 
more ahiimlaiitly used Ilian it is, were it not for 
the fact that in many cases it occurs at elevations 
ami in distiicts more or less diflicult of access. 

The soil jirodm-.ed by the weathering of granitic 
rocks should he fertile, as their eomponeiit in- 
*?redier.ts yield the nccessaiy I'lements. Hut in 
hilly districts, wdiere granite is chielly developeil, 
the line ehiy w hich results from the deeonipositioii 
of the felsoar is Avasht*d away, so that only the 
quartz Sana is left on the slopes -forming a’ thin, 
nngratefnl soil. In the hollows anil Hats W’hither 
the clay is transported we liml gonevallv a cold, 
stiff, and wet .subsoil, wliieh is only AVOiKed Avith 
dillicnlty. in loAv-lyiiig granitic tracts, especially 
under genial climatic comlitioiis, the soil which 
results from the weathering of granite is sometimes 
very fertile. Sec Geo. F. Harris, Granite ami the 
Granite Indnstries ( IS88). 

Grim Siisso d* Italia CC^rcat Kock of Ttaly '), 
also called MoNTK COKNO, from the resemblance 
to a horn Avhicli it presents on the oast, is situated 
oil the borders of the Ahruzzi, hetAveen Teraiiio and 
Aqnila. It is the hij^liest summit of the Apen- 
nines, having an elevation of 9r>74 feet. 

Graiisoily or (Hiandson, an ancient tow’n in 
SAvitzerlaml, on the Lake of Nem lifitel, 21 miles 
SW. of Nenclifitel ; pop. 1702. Here in 1476 the 
Swiss defeated Charles the Hold (q.v.). 

Grant* in English laAv, the conveyance of pro- 
perty hy deed. Movables are granted wdien tliey 
are comprised in a hill of sale or deed of mft. 
Incorporeal hereditaments, and interests in land 
not involving actual possession, W'ere also said to 
lie in grant ; but a freehold in possession could 
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only 1)0 convoyoM l»y livoiy of M'isin- i.o. l)y Rolonin [ 
ilolivory nf 'flio Itr'al Property Ai*t of 

1S4.) oiIaotiMl tliat tlio imnieilialo freehoM might 1 m 
convevt'il l»y ileetl of grant. It is no longer necos 
sary to ilio wortl * gnint other wonl-s sneh 

as * e«ni\ ov," Aviil ha>e the same etlei't. A grant t»f | 
tlie rover-ion of laml umler lease ^vas formerly 
eomplt'(t’«l l»y tlie lessee attorning ( heetnning) tenant | 
tt) tlie grantee : hut tin* neeivssiiy for attornment is I 
now alM*!ishevl. In the I'niteii States generally 
Ji\ery of sei*;in is ilispetiM'il with, ami the term ! 
■gram ' ajiplies to all transfers of real i»roperty. | 

Grant* Family ok. Among various eonllieting | 
ihooiies as to tlie origin of this family, the mo.st | 
prohalile i>, as the name seems to imlieate, that it | 
Is of Norman extraelion, ami that it was intro- ; 
4iiiee<l into llritain at the Comjiie-i. ( )<‘easioriaily | 
it appe.irs in parts of I'liglainl ; hut hy the inhhlle. 
if the l.'tth eentiirv it liail estahli-^luM] itself in the | 
j north of Seollaml— haiirenee h* (haTit liohling the 
, respoiisilih* otliee of slu^nif of lii\ernes.s in 
’ He ami his ileseemhuils a'-«jttire«l large territories 
, in the great ( 'aleilotiian tilen, ami also in St rat h- 
' Freiieliie, now ( ‘asile ( Jrant, near < Irantow n, 

h(*eoming ilieir prini-ijMl haronv ami re.siileme. ^ 
I The sixth lainl or Fiem-hie was hnighte«l hy King j 
; .laiiu's \'I., ami his gramls»m had Ids lands ereetinl [ 
into the regality of (Irant whonee their designa 
tion .sim‘i*. .Sir laidoviek (Irani, fouitli lainl of . 
tJrant, nnirrie*! as his -.eeond w ife. Lady Margaret 
OgiUie, daughter of .fames, tiflh Karl uf Kimllattu* . 
ami Sealield, and, tlirougli tliis niarri.-ige, tlnir 
grands.m smN>e<?ded in Isll to the earldom of Sea- | 
lield, assuming tlie surname of Ogilvie in addition : 
to tliat of (irant. 'riimugli aiioilier marriage, a ■ 
younger brother of the lonrtli laird of (Irant sue- , 
ceeded to the (‘slates of tin? Pol<juhouns of faiss, 
and, iissuiiiing tin* surname of Pohjiihoun, became 
tin* auei’sior of the pnsrnt family of that name. ; 
Th*' f'hn ttf iivant (.‘i v(ds. 4to, lss;{), prepared hy ! 
Sir William Fraser, K.(Ml., for the tamily, pre- ; 
.seals a liistory of its des(M.*jir, and also .shows the j 
dispersion of its numerous eadet hranelies, many ! 
im.-niheis of wld'-li have become distinguished in 
various .splu'rcs of Un?. ! 

i Graill* Siii Allx vNiiKi;, of Dahiw, was horn ' 
! :it New York in and represented one of the • 

I <dd«*st liranelies of the ( ‘l;in (Ir.ant. Kditcaled 
( at H.irrow ami fJalliol ( 'olloge, ( Kfonl, he gradu- I 
j at»*d 11. A. in IMS, ami was (deru-d to an Oriel | 
I follow-ldp. Here lie (Mlited the Ethifn uf ArUtothi j 
I (IMT,', with Knglisli notes, a work whieli sijU \ 
: imiiiitains a reputation hy its siigge.stive pre- j 
Jimiiiarv ess;iys. H(^ siieee(Mled as Uaroiiet in l.sr»0, j 
was appointed iiispeetor of schools at Madras in ! 
IMS, and hecame profi-sv-or of History in KIphin- j 
stone College tliere ; iIkmi its principal; and aft(*r- I 
wards \ ic»* < ham e]l«)r of Klgiii (’ollege, Jhniihav, j 
in ail which |io-itioii.s lie did inucli to promote | 
the inten^sis of education in India. On the death 
of Sir I)avid Ilrewster he was in ISIJ-S cho.s«*ii »a.s , 
principal nf the UMiv(.'rsily of IMinlMirg’h, an ollice 
W'hhdi iie enjoyed for si\r(M‘ji yeiirs, during wdiieli 
took place tin; inauguration of the new' medical 
school, and the tercentenary celfd»ration of the 
university. His Sfurn uf ihn Vnirrrsiff/ of Eiiiti’ 
hnrfjh (1S.S4) was pnhiislieil in coiiiieetion with the 
latt(‘r event. Karli(‘r works wer(5 AriitrAh and 
Xt’nupkuy}, in Blackwoo^l's ‘ .Ancient Cl{is.sicM;* and I 
Jfjrr.is Stuflirs (IH70), a volume of essays written ; 
hy various scholars. The iiniversii ics of Kdinhiirgli j 
and (Ila.sgow conferred upon him the degree of i 
l.l^. 1)., and Oxford that of !>.(’. L. He married, in I 
is.Vl, Susan, danglihjr of I'rofessor Ferrier of St j 
Andrews, and died suddenly on Lst DeceniUtr 1H84. 

GranG Annk, a misc»dlaneous w'riter, I 

whose works w’cre among tin; lirst to thaw piililic I 


attention to the niinantic seeneiy and ncenli^ 
manners of the Scottish Highlands, w'as lM>rn in 
Glasgow, ‘21st February ITfio. She w.'is the daugh- 
ter of a l>riti.sli ollieer, Duncan M ‘Vicar, who 
became barrack- master of Fort-.Viigiistns. She 
marrit'd in 1779 the Kev. .lames Grant, formerly 
chaplain of the fort, minister of J...'iggan. 
a widow in destitute circnni.stances in 1«S01, Mrs 
Grant tuihli*.hcd hy subscription a volinne of 
J‘oems 0^93), whiidi were well veecdved ; L* tiers 
from the Mointtains (18(M>), a highly ])opnhir 
work; Memtors nf ini Amerirtin l.mhj (ISOS); 
Easoffs o)t the Siijn'rAittnns of the I/if/htomters if 
Srottamf (ISll), iVc. In 1827) .she n'ceived a i>en- 
.-ion (d .1*109 a year, ami hy legacy from Sir 
William Grant, Master of the Itolls, she enjoyed a 
.riiiiilar annuity. She died on 7th Sh)veniher is, ‘18. 
.\ memoir of lier life, and a .«*elceiioii from her 
corres]M)mlen CO, forming a eontiiiimtion of her 
Letters frion the MnuiitaiuSf were edited hy her son, 
d. P. Grant, in 1S44. 

Grant* riiAifi.Ks, Lol’d GucNKHi, -(ui of 

Cluirles Grant, sometime M.I\ for Invernrs.s-shire, 
and a distingnislieil director of the Fast India 
<.'onipan>, was horn at Kidderpiir, near ('alcntta, 
in 1778. He was of the Grains of Slieugli 
cadets of lh(' Grants of Grant. Jh* was educated 
at Magdalene Gollege, Camhridge. wheie he look 
his 4i(‘gree of M.A. in I8(H. In lM>o he published 
a poem on tin' E{\Aontt{tm uf lAoniimf in the 
East, w hieh had won the nniversilv jiri/.e .awarded 
hy J)r ClaudiiLs liuehanan. He was called to tlio 
bar in 1S07, Imt never praetiseil. In J81I lie was 
elected M.P. for tli<? Inverness di.-triet of burghs; 
ami afterwards, siieci‘C‘ding hi.s fatluu* in the county 
represeiiiation, conliiiimd in the House; of Goiii- 
iiioiis till I8.'k*), when lie wasiaised to the jieiuage. 
Grant liehl for live years th(‘ oiVaM; of a J..ord of tlie 
Treasury, and in 1819 was ajmoinied Seer(‘lary 
for Ireland, which he eontiiined to he for about 
two years. As Irish Seeitdary lie emleavonred 
to sn[ipie» tlio Orange demonstrations, to secure 
tlu' iiiijiariial ad iiiiiiLst ration of Jiistici*, uiid to 
devi.M* a system of national education adajdcd 
for (.‘atholics a.s well as Protcslaiit.s. From l.S‘23 
to I.S27 Grant wfis N ice pn‘sideiil of the Hoard 
of Trade; from I.SIIO to ISIH I’residcnt of the 
Hoard of Goiitrol ; ami from 1834 to 1S;{9 Seeretary 
of State for the (.'oloiiies. Aflei this he with- 
drew in a great measure, from imhlie ailhirs, Idit 
sn])port(‘d the Lihei.al )»arl.y hy Ids \ote. He died 
at ( aiines, in Fiam-e, in 1800, nnmanied. I.ord 
Hroiiglijuii pronounced Grant to he ‘the purest 
statesinan lie had ev(‘r known.’ Ife was an 
ehMjuent s]Maker, though, ]inrtly from dillidenco 
and partly from indolence, he spok<* hut .seldom. 
.Some of his Icspatclies as colonial seendary, on the 
rights of ih.; nalivc-s in the ecdonies, on re]>rei^sing 
idolatry, ami abolishing shnery tlironghont the 
Hritish possessions in South Afi 'ra, are models of 
(devated and just thought, and of tine impressive 
Kiiglisli. 

Grsillf, Stn Francms, fourth son of FranriH 
Grant of Kilgraston, Perthshire, was horn in Fdin- 
hnrgh on isth .Janimry 180.3. He w.*is educated 
at Harrow and the niiiver,sify of F.dinhuigli for llio 
Scottish bar, but ab.'imloned tba.1 profession to 
follow bis natural geiiins for painting. A noble 
jMiitiait by Velasrjnez is said to bave exercised an 
»>]>ecial influence over tlie yonng iiainter's future 
|•arcer. His first picture was exhibited in IS34, 
wlien lie at once t<M)k rank among llio best portrait- 
piiiiifers of the day, .and W'as regarded as a worthy 
successor of Law' fence. Ills most famous works 
arc those in which he has comhiiied the like- 
iie.sses of (listingiii.sliecl characters witli scenes of 
Kiigli.sli .sport. The ‘Meet *)f H.M. Staghound.s,* 
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painted in 1837 for Lord ClicHterfield, and con lain - 
in*' no lesfi than forty six nor traits ; the ‘ Melton 
Hunt,’ exee.ntwl for tlio Duke of Wellington ; aiul 
the ‘ Cottesmore,’ for Sir K. Sutton, arc the lu'st 
known in this class. Among his other {tainiings 
may be mentioned the e<jue,strisiu portraits *»f the 
tiiieen and I’riiice Consoii. for Christ s llosnital ; tlie 
picture of the beautiful Marchioness of \Vaterfonl ; 
and those of liords I’aliuerstoii, llussell, Gongli, 
Macaulay, llanliugc, iJvc. In 1842 Grant was 
elected Associate, an«l in I So I Academician. In 
l8<Ui he became Cn*.sideiit of the Iloyal Acatlemy 
ami was knighted. In 1870 Oxford ronferretl upon 
him the dtjgree of D.(.!. li. lie die<l on oth October 
187S. 

lilrAllft J.AMMS, of Corriinony, in Tnverness- 
shire, a cadet of tin- (iraiits of Grant, born in 1743, 
dictl in 1S3.), wa.'^ auibor of A\v.vo//.v /o/ Ijtc. ihifjimtf 
S'lr.ivtjf (17S.">; an*l Thinujlita on the Orujin and 
Dcstxnt of the find ( lsl4). 

fiirailt* .Iamks, military novelist, was Iwun in 
E*linl)urgb, ist .\iigust IS‘22, ami in 1S32 sailed 
with bis faiber, an army ollieer, for Newfound- 
laml. Home again, in lS.‘>*d be was gazetted to 
an ensigney in tbe ()2d Foot, but witbin a fenv 
yeai’K resigned bis einniiii^sion, ami turne<l to litera- 
lurt*. Having .M.lr*‘a.dy e.milribiite*! eopiously to tbe 
t'nffrtf Srrio'rr ium\ i]ia /Jtt Id/ tt 1.' tiliU'rsil tf 

bo ill ISJti ]aiblislie<l liis lirst book, The 
Uomanee if ITar. Since tlicu be su)ipli(sl bis 
legion of readers W'itli a long and closer serii's of 
novels ami bis(ories, illustrative mainly of war, and, 
more partictilarly tlio aclihwemenls (»f Scottish 
arms ahroa*!. Among his many works may he 
iiientiomMl Adrent nrrs if an Aidedc-Vamn : Adrcn- 
tmrs if Hot) Jto}i : Trank Hilton^ or the t^iarrns 
then : Tof/nret/^ nr the Dark ikvjs if Qurra Manj : | 
The Velloir Trhjatr: Uarnj Ot/drie; and Oid and 
New Kdinhnnjh, M osl of his w’orks have roap]M*ared 
in German ami Danish, as also a few in French. i 
In IS75 Canlinal .Manning received him into the I 
Homan commuirn)n. Ho *lied in Jamdoii, 5th Mav 
1SS7. 

fiSrniit;* (’olonki. Jamks Atr.rsTrs, C.IJ., 
F. li.S., w'as a son of the Hev. .lames Grant of Nairn, 
where he w'as horn in 1S27. Having been educated 
at the gram mar- sc'hool ami Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, he was in 1840 ai)i)ointe<l to the Indian army. 
His services at the battle of Gujerat, nmler Lord 
Gougb, gaiiie*! biin tbe imslal ami two chasps, and 
his fnrtlier services in Imlia, in the* course ot w hich 
lie was w*)nmlc<l, were honoured by the Mutiny 
medal ami clasp for relief of faickimw'. Witli 
Captain Speke bo e\])b)re«l (1800-0.3) the sources 
of the Nile. Ho also rocoived the iiie<lal for ser- 
vices ill the .Vbyssinian F.xpe*lition of 1808. Among 
his ])ub1ications arc .1 Walk A/wmw Afriea; | Sum- 
mary of the Speke ami Gr.viit Expedition,’ in the 
Jour. Roy, (tcoy, Sor. (1872); Botany of the Speke 
and Grant Kj oedition : ami Nhartoam as T smr If 
in JSfhi. A gold medallist of the Hoyal Ceogrnphi- 
cal Society, ho died lOth h'ebriiary 1892. 

Cirimi:* Slll .Jamks Hopk, general, brother to 
Sir Francis, was horn at Kilgraston, I’erthshire, 
2*2d July 1808. lie lirst saw service in the Chiiic.se 
wair of 1842, ami next distinguished himself at 
Sohraoii, Chilliainvalla, ami CJnjerat in the two 
Sikh war.s. Daring the operations of the Indian 
Mutiny Grant, w'lio had risen to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, took a Icailing part, assisting in 
the recapture of Delhi (20th September), in the 
relief of (^iw’iiporo, ainl in the retaking of Lnek- 
now, ami ho commanded the force whicli eflecteil 
the linal pacilication of India. In 1850 he con- 
ducted the war against China, ilefeating the enemy 
three times under the walls of Pekin, assaulting 
tiitj Taku forts, and linally capturing the capital of 


the empire, for wliicli w'ork he W'as created G.(Mk 
After coiiimandiiig the army of Madras from ISGl 
to 1805, he returned to England, ami W’as made 
general in 1872. He died in London, 7tli March 
1875. From liis journals appeared Inrulc/its in the 
Sepoy War of lSo7-5S (1883) fi.m\ Incidents in the 
China War if RtOO ( 187.7 ), edited by Col. H. Knollys, 
W'lio also piililislied a Life of him (2 vols. 1894). 

€«railt« Mns, of (’arron, author of the popular 
song, ‘ Hoy’s Wife of Ablivallocli,’ was born near 
.Xherlonr, HaiitVshire, in 1745. She w*as tw’ico 
married — first, to her cousin, Captain James Grant 
of (‘arroM, in Strathspey; ami afterw'iirds to Dr 
Mnrr.'iv, a physician in Hath. She died at Hath 
in 1814. 

Iilraiit, I'^t^vssEs Simpson, eight couth president 
td the l. iiite*! States, w'as born at Point [Peasant, 
Glermont county, Obio, Ajnil 27, issjo m u.a. 

1822. He was of Scottish an- i y b. Linancuti 
ecstry, but bis family Innl been ('■•n.iwuiy. 
Amcric.iii in all its l>rancbcs for ciglii generations. 

I T'lysscs was the **l*lcst of six cbiblrcn born to Jesse 
K. Grant ami bis wife Hannah Sim]»s<)n, and 
a.s.sistcd bis fjitlicr on tbe farm in summer, attend' 

I ing the village school during the w iiii<*r. In the 
j s[»ring of 1830 lie was ,'h»}kuii 1<‘*1 t<» .'i cadetship 
! ill the United Stales Alilitary .\cadmiiy, and grmlii- 
ated in 1843. He w.as commi'-siomsl brcvci semnd- 
lieutcnaiit, and assigned to duty at Jcll'ersoii Har- 
raeks, Missouri. In M;iy 1844 he accomp.'inicd Ins 
regiment, the Fourth Infantry, to l.onisiuiia, and 
in Sejdcmbor 184.7 ho was eoinmi.ssioncd sccoml- 
lieuteiiaiit, and j«)ine*l the army of occupation 
nmler General Zachary T;l\ lor. Grant participated 
in the battles of I’alo Alto and Hesjicade lal’alma, 
ami W’as alst) jni'sent at tbe capture of Monterey. 
Later the Fourth Infantry embarked for Vera Cruz, 
to join the army of General M’intieM Scott, ami 
Grant took jiart in all the battles of Scott s success- 
ful campaign and in tbe tinal cai)lnre of the city of 
Mexico. Ill the summer of 1848 bis regiiileiit 
returned to the I’nited Stall's, when be obtained 
leave of absem’e, and in .August of that year wna 
imirricil to Julia H. Dmit, of St Jamis, by whoiii he 
had three sons ami daughter, the eblest of whom, 
Colonel Frederick 1). Grant, was in April 1889 
appoint lmI American Miiiistc'r to .Anstiia. Lieu- 
tenant Grant served at vaiions posts; was in 1853 
ai>j»ointe»l to a captaincy ;'and in flic fnllowiiig ;^ear 
resigne*! his commission, and settle*! on a farm near 
St Louis, Missouri. 

When the Avar began in April ISCl Grant W’as 
residing in (iaieiia, Illinois; In* immediately oUered 
Ids services to tbe government, and in June he W’as 
appointed colonel of the 21. '-t Hegiment of Illinois 
fiilaiitry, Avith Avhich he Avas sc-iit to Missouri. Tii 
August ho Avas atlvanced to brigadier- general of 
volniiteerSj and as.sigiied to the coininaiid of a <lis- 
trict, and in November be fought the battle of Hi*!- 
moiit. In February 1862 he caiitured I'ort Henry, 
and ten days later Fort Donelson, with 14,623 
prisoners, for Avhicli victories he Avas made niajor- 
gemnal of voluntcci’s. In April (iraiit fought a 
tAVo days’ battle at Shiloh, amongst the severe.st 
of the war, in Avhich General A. S. Johnston, 
commamliiig the Confederate army, was killed. 
After various unsueees.sful movements^ against 
Vickslmrg, which commenced in iIua November 
of 1862, Grant eros.se<l the Mississippi, A]>ril 30, 
1863, defeated the enemy at Port Gibson and at 
Champion Hill, and drove them behind their 
ciitreiicliinents at Vick.sburg, to wbicli place he 
laid siege. After many assanlls, the stronghold 
surremlereil eonditioually on tinly 4, 18G3, with 
.31,600 prisonci's and 172 cannon, and the Missis- 
sippi AV51S opened from its source to its moutlu 
111 October Grant was oi tiered to Chattanooga, 
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where lie fought a battle, oapturiiif' the enemy's 
entire line, ainl him out of Tennessee. In 

Alareh lS(it (Jrant, havini;' previously been made a 
majoi^^^eiieral in tlie rej^ular aniiy for his victory at 
Viel\*'l»:n>r, was promoted to the gra«le of lieutenant- 
{general, arid as.sij;ned to the eommand of all the 
armii*" of the rnite»l Slates, with his headquarters 
>\iih the army of the Potomae. His jdan of earn- j 
jiaiun was to eoneentrate all the national forces 
into several distinct armies, which should operate 
simultaneously against the enemy, Sherman movin.t' I 
towanl Atlanta, wliile t.*raiit himself accompanied 
the army of tin* Potomac .against l{iclim<ind. Diir- 
in;^: the iii^lit of May 4 the l.itter crossed the Kapi 
dan, encountered t General U. K. Lee in the Wibler- 
ness, ainl foiij^ht a desperate three day>’ battle, one 
of the tiercest of nmderii time>. llraiit moved for- 
wanl «tn the 7th, and bm^ht a^^ain at Spottsylvauia 
Courlhou-ie on the lOtli. ami still a;4aiu on the 
PJth. on wliieh occasion he captured an entire 
division of the ronfederate army. Tlie stnokt' of 
battle liun.i,' over the mi.u'hty liosts for six days, 
while the Xorth remained in ,a state of suspense 
bordering.; up<m a^^ony: but on the llth (Irant wrote 
to \Vashin;;ion, ‘ 1 propose to ti;::lit it o!it on this 
line, if it takes all summer.’ Thus, n«,ditinfx and 
tlankini^.ever pursuin;^ the otleusive, and daily <lraw- 
iui' nearer to Ui«'hmond, he at leiii^th drove the 
enemy within the defennvs of that <-ity, and there 
held liim in a vice, while he left to his liimtenants « 
— SI'.erman, Sh»*rMan, and Tlminas— a harvest of 
laurels by active movements and succe.ssful battles. 
On March ‘ill. istio, there he;^^‘in awcekshanl ti^^ht- 
in;,', at the close of which Lee .surrendered his entire 
army at Appomattox (\Mirt house, April 9. receiviij;X 
from his victor most ;^<*neious terms. 'I'he bill of 
Kichmond substantially ended the war, and tJraiit 
returned to \Vashi?i;'toii to prepare bis report of the ! 
operations of the armies of tlie Tnited States from ! 
the 'l.it^* of his appoint merit to <‘omiiiatid the same, 
and tn muster out nearly a million r»f tnsqis that 
the »*/ninfrv no lon;'er required. 

In July IStid tiraiit was advanced to the ;;rade of 
full ;:erierat, and in May ISOS he was noininateil for 
tie* ]ire%iibiiic\ by tlie llepubliean convention, and 
in tlw.‘ followin;' November was ebadcd. < )ut of the 
*291 elc' toral voiles ( bant recadved *214, and Horatio 
Sevmonr, the Democratic candidate, SO. He was 
a;;ain elected to the pnrsideney in NovchiImt IS7‘2, 
tlius tillin;^ the odice of <*hief-iiia;;istratc for ei;^!it 
yeat'. .Aiiion;' the most inqxirtant events of his 
administration were the adojitioii in ISliO of 
fifteenth amendment to the (*<institnti<m, wliiidi 
"uaraTit»*ed the ri;'ht of sutfVa;ro without re;'ard to 
race, cfjour, or previous condition cif servitude; and j 
tlie peaceful .settlement of the* Alabama Claims' j 
(see .\i.au\m\). After re.iirin;' from the? ]»resi 
deucy. (ieiuMal (rrant spent two years in for«i;'n 
travel, leceivin;; iimi.sual atleiitions from tlie 
rulers of the \arious countries which be visited 
in his tour round the world. In June 1S80 bis 
name was a;'ain pn.*sc‘nted to a Ite|>iibliean con- 
vention, lull, chiefly owin;( to a tra<litioiial .senti- 
ment against a thinl term of the pref^iilency, the 
nomination was ;,'iven to James A. (Jarfield. In 
18s 1 (Irant imrehased a liou.se in New York, where 
he aft«irwards pas.sed bis winters, while bis suiiiniers 
were siient in bis seasiile cotta^'e at Lon;; liraiieh, 
New Jersey. Findin;; himself unable with his in- 
come to properly maintain his family, he liecame a 
partner in a ban kin;'- house in which one of his sons 
and others were interested, hearin;; the name of 
(Irant and Ward, ami invested all his available 
capital in the business, but takin" no part in^ the 
atlairs of the firm, which were left almost entirely 
ill the harid.s of the junior partner. In May 1884 
the house, without warniiij^, su.s]»ended, and it wa.s 
then discovered tliat two of the partners harl roblMid 


the ;'ener!il and his family of all they possessed. 
Until this time (Irani liiid refused all soiicitaiion.s 
to write the history of his military career; but 
now, lindin;' himself bankrupt, and with the lioj»e 
of provitliii;' for bis family, be be;'an the pre]>ara- 
lion of bis personal niemoiix 'I’hc contract with 
his publiNbers was made February *27, 1885, ami 
the work appeavetl abuut> a year later. In the 
summer of 1884 be eom]daiued of a soreness in bi.s 
throat, and an e.xaiiiiiiatioii ilelccted the presence 
of cancer at the root of the toii;'ue. 'liie sym- 
natliies uf the nation were now arou.‘'ed, and on 
Alarcli 4, 1885, con;'ress passed a hill cn^atin;' liiiii 
a ;'eiieral on tlie retired list, 1 1nis re.storiii;,' him to 
bis furmcr rank in the army, which bo liad lost on 
acceptiii;; the presitleiiey. It may be doubted if 
since the wiubi be;'an any book has been written 
under similar eomlilions ; the dvin;; soldier, suiVer- 
iii;; constant and at limes the severest a;,'oiiy, yet 
stru;';xled on successfully, ismipletin;' bis litt*rary 
laboui-s only four days before liis death at Mount 
J\lc(ir«‘;ror, near Sarato;;a. New A'oik. *2.*ld July 
1S.S5. His remains wine removed to New \’ork, 
and on Au;;iist 8 were interred with ;;reat imumji 
in Riverside l*ark, overlookiiijL' tin* lliidsun. .Many 
lives of (Irant have )>eeii written, tin* most valu- 
able of whiidi is bis own (*2 v<ds. 1SS,"» SCi), a work 
that bron;,'bt his widow no less tliaii 8.">()0,0(K). 

Ilraildiaill* a market town of Lincolnshire, 
the left Iwink of the Witbam, ‘25 miles SSW. nf 
liincoln, and 195 NN\N. of Inmdon. It lie.s on 
the ancient Knnine Street, and is an important 
junction on thetlrcat Nortlnrn Railway; whilst a 
canal (1795), 50 miles loii;^, eoniiect.s it with tin* 
'rrent iiejir N<»l t in;.'ham. Hi;ih over the reil tiled 
brick lioit-es soars tin* nobh* ;'ray spiie (‘278 
bi;;ii) of St Wolfran's ( ’biircli, ' w bich, in style 
mainly Karly Kn;;lisb of tin* 15th century, has 
been finely restored by the late Sir (I. (I. Scott 
.siiiei* 1805. An Fleanor cross was ileiindisbed in 
1015, and a<*astl(* lias l(*ft no traci? ; Init the quaint 
.An;'el Inn is still stamlin;', in wliicb Richard Ilf. 
si;j;;iied Rii<‘kin;*Iianrs death warrant. Of Kin;; 
•lohii, too, Grant bam lias memories, and of Oliver 
('••omwell, w lio here on 15th May l()I5 won his lii-st 
success; but the tow ns ;;reatesl ;;lory is Sir Isaac 
Newton, wlio diiriii;' 1055 50 idled, fon^'lit, and 
rose to be bead-boy in its ;'raniiiiar-.seliool. A 
brnii/e statue of him hy Theed was ereeteil in IS58. 
The said scliool was founded by Risbop Fox in 
15*28, re-emlowed by Kilward A' I. in 1555, and 
reeoijstitute<l in 1870. The man n fact are of a;;!'! 
cultural implements, maltin;', and briek-iiiakiii;' 
are the chief imlustrie.s. Grant bam was incor- 
porated by Kdward JV. in 1405, and from then till 
1885 returned two members to )>arliament — a 
iiuiiiIh*!’ redm. -d now to one. The boroii;;!! bonndaiy' 
W'as lar;'ely cvtendeil in 1879. l*op. ( 1851 ) 10,875 ; 
(1871; 15,2.70; ( I8SI ) 17,5-15, of w hom 10,880 were, 
witliin the n.unieiiial horon;'h ; (M/)] ) 17,595. Scm* 
the local histories of Tumor ( 1800), Manat (1810), 
and Street ( 1857). 

drant Land, a North Polar region, lying north 
of Grinnell I..aiid, lM.*tween HP and 8.‘P N. lat., dis- 
covered by Hayes, Hall, and Nan*s in 1875, and 
partly exj>lorc*d by Nares, who wintered on its 
coasts, in the most northerly latitude (82"' 27') in 
which the winter lias been passed by any ship. 

Ilrailton, a harbour on tlie Firth of Forth, 5 
miles NNW. of Fdinburgli. It was coristrucUxl 
by the Duke of Riiecleiieli in 1835-45 at a cost of 
nearly a quarter of a million. 

Ilrailton'n, a village of PJginshire, ^ mile from 
the Spey’s left bank, ami 142 miles by rail N. by W. 
of Kdinburgb. Founded in 1770, and created a 

I ioliee -burgh in 1890, it is a popular holiday resort. 
>op. 1508. 
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CSraillllaiions, the nuitiM-iiils of now texture 
as first formtMl in a woiiinl or on an ulcerated 
surface. See INFLAMMATION, Ckutkisatiun, 
WOONDS, ULUKK. 

Crraillllitey or Lfi*tvnitk, a sdiistosc Imt 
soinetiines massive ag;j[re^.‘ile of r|uart/ and ortho* 
claso with garnets. The gariuits are disscminatcMl 
irregularly, and tare not infrcMiuently accompanied 
by Kyanite (q.v. ). 'riiis rock is classed with the 
crystalline schists. 

Graiivell4% Antoink Terkenot de, Cardinal j 
and statesman (whose name out of France wjis 
snhseciuently spelt (;lranvella), was horn in 1517 at 
Oriians in Hiirgiindy. He stmlied law at l*adua,and 
theology at Louvain. A canon for a short time 
at Hesancon, he wa« in 1540 ap])ointcd llishop of 
Arras. His father now cliancollor <»f the empire 
under (Miarles V., he was eiiirustod with many 
• liplomatic missions, whi<*h he diselnirged with 
marke,d aliilit V. Succee»ling his fatlu*r in the clian- 
cellorship in LmO, he acconijuinicd (.Miarles V. in 
the Might from ,'nushruck, and filmed the treaty 
of Fassau, 15.V2. On the abdirali<m of (Miarles in 
1555 he transferred his s(*i vices ro IMiilip If. Jn 
he was :ip)>oinied ])i im<Mtiinisler to Margaret 
of Farm;), in llie Ni.*1 berhiods. In I5(i0 he was 
creatol Archliishop of .Maliiic.s, and next year wjis 1 
ntiide cardinal. Stich, however, w;is the hostility 
Avhieli Ids policy of nqnession provoked in (he Ijow 
I.’ ouiitries that at- tlie king's ;i,dvice Ur. njtired in 
15(i4 to Fi-inche (Jomle. Aftcji* six ye.ars of com- 
parative (juiet he in 1570 rcprescntc<l Spain at 
Jtome in <1 rawing ui» a treaty of alliance with 
Vtmice ;ind the papal see against the Tiirk.s. For 
live ye;irs ( 1570-75) he smu't'.'isfnilv h(*Id the oMice 
of viceroy of Naples. He died at liladrid in 1580. 

lifrclllvilllN a fortilied seaport in tlie French 
department of La Mniiche, i.s situated on a rocky 
nromontory on tln» Fnglish Clianiicl, ’ill miles 
\K. of St M.ilo. 'riic I5th centnry church and a 
liydrogranliic college are the ]»rinc-ipal institutions. 
Cliief industries, tishiug (oysters and cod), ship- 
huihling, manufacture of hrainly, cliemieals, iron- 
w'are, and tanuiiig ; chief exports, lish ami building- 
.stone ; chief impih-ts, salt, manure, corn, and Hour, 
Fop. (1901) 11,000. The town has heen c;i])lured 
by the Fremdi (1450) ami tbc Fnglish (l)i95), ami 
'Unsuccessfully hesiegol hy the Vend cans ( 1793) and 
the Kiiglish (1803;. 

Granville, Karl. Set^ (’artkret. 

Granville, (Ie))R)(e Levkson-cJonver, .seeoml • 
Earl, .^talesman, was horn May 1 1, 181.5, heiii 
the elde.st siiii of the lirst earl. He was educated 
at Eton ami t.lxford, and eiitensl parliament in 
1830 tVH imMiiber f))r Morpeth, exchanging that seat 
for Liehtield in 1S40. His long and intimate 
Jie<|uaintance w'ith foreign ]>()litics hegaii at this 
time, and lie lilled for a brief period the post of 
Under secretary for Foreign A Hairs. He was a 
consistent Liberal and ta free-trader. Ho succeeded 
to the peerage in 1840, and live years later entered 
the cabinet of Lord John Hit.ssell, holding the seals 
of the Foreign OMiee. Fnim t liat time forw ard he 
lield ofliee in every Liberal ministry. He became 
President t)f the Council in 185.3, ami loader of the 
House of Lonls in 1855. He labounnl anluously in 
coniicctioii wdth the great exhibitions of 1851 .and 
1802. Lord Granville was charged to form a 
iiiiiiistiy in 1859 ; but having failetl to do so, be 
joined Lonl Palmerston’s second administration. He 
retired wdth Earl Rns.sell in 1800, having the pre- 
ceding year been made Lonl Wanlen of the Cimiiie 
Ports. In December 1 808 he W'as appointed Colonial 
Secretary in Mr Gladstone’s first ministry, and on 
the death of Lord Clarendon in 1870 became 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. He arranged the 1 
treaty between England, France, and Prussia 


guaranteeing the iiidej)cmlence of Belgium ; and 
confirmed with Prince Gortschakoff the agreement 
that Afghanistan sliouhl form an intermediary 
zone between Eriglaml ami Kiissia. His lordsbi]) 
went out of olHce in 1874, took the temporary 
leadership of the Liberal party on Mr Gladstone’s 
retireinetit in 1875, and for six years led the 
ojij»ositi«ui in the House of Lords with ability and 
spirit. In 1880 he again became Foreign Secretary 
under Mr Glatlstone, and ilisphiyed considerable 
liplomatic skill in matters relating to the Berlin 
'I’reaty, the occuiiatioii of Tunis, ami the revolt of 
Aiahi Pasli.a in Kgypt. He is.sned a circular note 
to the |)ower.s on Kgyptian reforms, .and in 1884 
convene)! a conference on Egyptian linance, wliich 
proved abortive )»wiiig to the li))stile attitude of 
Fiance. Trouldcs in the Somlaii, ililliculties with 
G)‘riiiaiiy in ci)i).'<e«|ii)^ncc of Friiu*e Bismarck’s 
oihmi.al .-schemes, ditfenMiccs with Franco, and the 
tlire.atcmed rupture wdtli Russia over the <lcniarca- 
tion of (1)13 Afghan boundary cniisc)! Lonl Granville 
much solicitmie ilnring the closing years of Mr 
Gla)Istom'’s .stuamd ailminlstration. He retired 
with his cliief in 1885, nisumol )>Hice as Colonial 
Secretary in l88t), hut rcsignol again with his 
colleagues in August. A steady siipiunter of the 
lloiiie-riile policy, he ilic)! 3l.st March 1891. 

Grape. See Vine.- For (Jrare fkl it, sec 
Shaddock. 


Grsipc'^-liyaeiutll (5/csro/v), a genus of bulb- 
ous- r«)ole<l plants, of tin*, natural order^ Lilia)*eje, 
m^arly alliol to the hyacinths, hut dilfering in the 
globo.se or sulxjylimlrical perianth, contract)*)! at 
the iiiouih, ami 0 toot he) I. Tlie si»ecies ;ire natives 
cJiielly of the countries near llie Mediterranean, 
ami the wanmu* t)un}>erate juirts of Asia. ^I)>st 
of them are now fu?(|ueiit in our lIiiwm-lMinlers. 
A/. tiiost‘/taf((tn has iisiiudlof musk. Jf. rformo.si(iHt 
po])iihir]y name)l Starch Hyacinth, is a somew’h.at 
iloiihtful native of the s)nilh-).*a.stcrn eon n ties- - 
having, it is believol, e.scaped frojii ganleus -of 
Eiiglaiul. The Mowers of the gnipe-hyacinths are 
iiio.stly normally him', hut there are pure white 
varieti<?s of .some spc'cies. 


Grape-sliol, (jallol also 
,s7/oL consists of small iron halls 
pileil round an iron pin, Imhl- 
iiig tog(*ther a series of parallel 
iron pl.'ites of the same diameter 
as the gun from which tln*y are 
R) be tired, between wMiich aDi 
the shot, kei»t in their places 
by liolc.s in the plates. Gn being 
dischargetl tln?y spreail over a w'iile 
area. In another p.atterii called 
quilted gra])c. the shot are liehl to- 
gether on the central pin by can- 
vas iiisteail of iron plates. ' 'riiey 
w'ere eMcetive w'itb smootli-bore 



Grape-shot. 


guns, but hav) 


been supersoled by sbrapnel-sbells. \’e. 


Grapc-sii^ar. Sec Suhar. 

Graphic Aletliods. Under Composition ami 
Resolution of Forties it Inas been noticed that the 


p)unt of a[»))lieatioii, the direction, and the intensity 
of any force may be represented by the end, 
direetion, and leimth of a straight lim\ Similarly, 
any other pliy.siciil quantity, such as temperature, 
atmospheri)'. pres.sure, or barometric In'igiit, electric 
i)oteiitiiil, iS:c., may be represented by straight 
lines. Such modes of showing the value of a 
quantity are called graphic methods; they are 
largely employed in physical iiivcjstigations as aids 
to caleiilatioii, and for the piiri) 0 .se of exhibiting 
the nature of tho law' acconling to which lome 
idienotiiena vary. The principal use of this method 
IS to show the mutual variations of tw'o quantities. 
This w’c will illustrate by a particular example. 
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Sniipj^so a taMt' i'< drawn up, in oiu* <‘oliintn of 
wliu'li art' tilt' months of ilio year, ami in the otiier 
the ctirn‘'>poiiiliii.u avon^Lro tfmpt'ralurfs of tlio air, 
at st>im.‘ [tiriiiMilar plafi*. during these numtlis (the 
averaiTf temperature for each month heiii;' the mean 
of tile tlaily iem[ierat tires). I..et two lines, (.»X and 
0\', he drawn fnmi O, one htiri/ontally, the other 
vertically; let the saece.ssive months of the year 
he n'presentetl tm any convenient scale tihm^OX, 
and let temperaliiie he ineasuretl aloii*^ U\', also 
on a convenient scale. I'orrespomliuir to each 
month in the year tliere will lie a length aloii;^ 
OX, and t«> each temperature there will corre- 
:ptmil a point on OV. At the middle |)oint oor- 
res|H)ndin{.r to each montli draw jH'ipendicnlar tc 
Oa a line repre'sentin^ the temperature on the 
scale of O V. A "Cries of lines w ill thus he obtained. 


t;:. ;Y 
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throujLrh the upper I'lnls of which tlnre may he 
drawn, Ireehantl, a smooth curve. The points on 
the «*urve in tie.* li;cure represent the upper ends 
of these lines. .\ ;.'-eneraI ;;lance at sucli a ciirxe 
will rev**al certain features reeanlin^^ the tempera 
ture of tin? whole year; at what dates mavinia 
and minima occuired ; when the temperature n»se 
or fell ijiiiekc'^t. and so on. Sueli a curve, reprC' 
senlin;^ the ^.Madual change of daily tempmatiire, 
iiiiiy he juodiiced automatically hy pliotographic 
representation : a sheet of sensitised papen* pa."ses 
uniformly, hy ineans «»f clockwork, hehiml the 
thermoni»*tt*r stem, in front of which is placed 
a source of li;:lit ; the papm' above the mercury 
column is hlaekened, that liehov heiii;: left 
nnaMected ; the curve separatiii;' the Idack ami 
w'hile jmriioiis r**fiiesents tin* teiiijjerature at 
dirteient times. The .same prim-iple is used in tlie | 
thermograph, liarograph, and tide ;:au;^e recording 

inaehine. 

In-tead of time ami temperature any otlier two 
varia'.ile <iuantirie> may he taken. AVheii tlie 
curve olitnlned by '■ueli graphii’al methods has 
some r4*uulnr u'-ometrical features the mathe- 


I temperature at dillerenl i)oints of a hoily, and from 
I it may he de«luce»l, if its thermal conductivity he 
known, the linx of licat across any section of it. 
The thermo-electric diagram {s<k* 'I’ait’s Jfcaf) 
is also a valnahle ajiplieation of tlie method 
Andrew’s diagram of the volume of carhonio acid 
gas under varying pressure mav be nienlioiied as 
another (see Andrew’^s Cvllcvtet) Srirntifir lUiprrs^ 
Loud., Macmillan, 1SS9). The mellMul has also 
many applications in eleetrieity — e.g. tlie ‘arrival’ 
curve in a submarine cable ; and in sound, where 
aeonstie vibrations, beats, ainl bannoiiics may be 
graphical ly re] u*cson ted . 

tarilllllic* Statics* AVhcn forces simultane- 
ously act on a partieh* wbieb remains at rest they 
are in ef|nilibriiiiii, and, if there be tliree i>f them, 
lines drawn so as to vepivscnt the respective forces 
in niagnitmle and dir(*ction may he s») arranged as 
together to form the w ell-known Triangle tif horces. 
Problems in which trigonometrical methods of timl- 
itig the magnitude and diri'ctioii of tlie third side of 
such a triangle (the rcMillant) are applied, w hen 
thiise of (he otlier two ( ilie cjuiijumeiits) arc known, 
or of rosolv ing any given force in any given ilirection 
into two ‘ eomponenls ’ in any two a.'-signcd direc- 
tions, are of coiiiiiion occniiciicc in ti*\t hook.s. I*’ur 
practical purposes, how«‘ver, it is very usid’nl aelu- 
ally to <lraw to s«‘ule the triangle of forces aj^pro- 
luiate to the data of any jiartieuhir case ; two shies 
being thus drawn to scale, the third side can he 
laid down by simply joining two iioints, and then 
I the line so dr.Mwn can he measinid with respect to 
j its length and its direction. Similarly tin' resuKaiii 
' of a number of simultaneous forc(‘s can he iisefnlly 
;isceiiained l»y diawing the corresponding Polygon 
(»f Porce'4, and ascertaining the lie and the huigtli 
of the mis.sing side. Tins utility of this graphic 
method is, Injwever, most fully seen in the reciMit 
evtensions of this im^thod to engineering woik. 
'I'lie subject of (iraphic Stath*s is a large one, and 
we can «lo little more here than refer the reader to 
I (.’otteriH's J/r(7/r//oV.v, which gives, ineideiit- 

j ally, full references to the literature of the subject; 
hut in order to give an hlea of the nature of the 
method one il- 
lustration mav r K Tv “/V7 ~ 

h;.n, M.,- \\\\\/L//// 

plied. Su]»pose ^ ^ ^ ^ 

a bridge girder 

(xve ig h t les s ) h 

math* up of two 

, N ginh'i’s in ten divisions ( lig. 1), the diagnuials 
j hi'ing all so arranged as to he in t.f‘nsion ; it is lOtJ 
! feet long, ainl a load at 1(K) tons is distriluite.d over 
I it so as to rest uniformly upon the low’er booms. 

! Find the stress in each bar. First draw' the girder 
to scale, and mink tin* bars as in lig. ‘2: Tlie 


Tiiatical law of i!jc phenoiin.*non may he found; lower boom 
and many oiialitativc and (juaiititative 

results in pliy'-Ii-. ;ire obtained in this 2.., 5 — 1 — , — ^ 

way. It iiiiist ])c rcnieinhered that such \ \ \ |\ , 

graphical reprcM.-ritatioiis do no more than 1 fee \#7r \ A/ v 
embody tin* n-ults of oh"e» \ation or \ r 

experiment, ami cannot he made more |l_„.aI — — 1_^ — j 

acc’Uiate than the data theiiiselvcK. O i • : 

The graphic metlnsl Is so largely em- (j) ^ (i^ 

ployed in idiysical science, and jilso in ®i 
statistics, tfiat only a few in.stance.-, of it.s 


Of each division may, so far as the 


Ij 

IB*' [ I 


@ ® 


y 

C») 


application may he given. Watt’s Indi 
cat<»r Diagram shows the amount of 
work <lone in a comolete (ilouhh*) stroke of the 
pi?*tori ; it acts on the principle that the force 
a| plied multi|died hy the distance through which 
it acts is a measure of the work done. I’ressiire 
and /(ilnmeare therefore the variables hero iiivolveil. 
Tin? temperature of a hoily at diflV-rcnt times may 
he given by a. curve, from whicli may h<- found the 
ratfi of cooling; a curve may aho repre.-ent the 


Fig. 2. 

j girder at large is coTicc*rne<l, he eoiisidevod as hav- 
ing its proportion of the uniform load (10 tons) 
! arranged in o-ton loads at its two ends ; hence at 
I the angle between I and 22, and also at 12 13, there 
I are imaginary loads of o tons; at h(\ Ac., 

imagine 10-ton loails. The sn]>por(ing picr.s each 
! o.\<*rt an njiw'ard pressun^ of 50 tons. Then* is 
i cfpiilihi iiim, ainl this e«|uilihrium may bo traced out 
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at every angle of tlie structure. At the angles 
1-22 ami 12 13 the upward pressure of the pieii^ is 
partly neutralised by the local weight of 5 tons ; 
the vertical bars 1 and 12 have each an unward 
tlirnst of 45 tons, \vhich carries the girder ; but at 
tliese angles there arc no horizontal components 



Fig. 3. 


along 22 and 13, which, therefore, have no thrust 
along them, and are neither compressed nor in ten- 
sion.' If a vertical line a t (lig. 3) be drawn, each 
divi>ioji in wliicli represents 10 tons, the distribution 
of load may he set out by taking a starting-point, 
A : (lien then* is in the girder, from 1 rouml to 12, 
no load introiluccd ; between 12 and 13 there is in- 
trodneed what is equivalent to an njiward force of 
45 tons in bar 12, and the representation of this is 


upwards, to 14 ; so for each of the junctions as far 
as 21 22, and tlum at 22 1 there is an upward 45 
tons in bar 1 , the setting oil’ for which brings us hack, 
to A. At the j unction I 2 we have three bars in 
equilibrium ; these an* 1 , 2, and ah ; the stress in 1 
is 45 tons ; drawing a triangle, \ab ( lig. 3), in which 
the sides are ]>ai'allel to 1, 2, and ah^ we find the 
relative compressiems in I aiid 2, and tension in ah. 
At the next junction, nh hr (lig. 2), we have four 
balanced forces, llie tensions in 21 and ahy compres- 
sion ill he, and a loail of 10 tons. From the extremi- 
ties of ah (tig. 3) draw ‘22 21 nquesentiiig the 10- ton 


load acting downwards, and he a line jiarallel to he 
in lig. 2; join 21 and the line hr by a line parallel 
to the rod 21, the tension in whicli is now repre- 


22 


repre- 
sented by the line 21 -c, while he (lig. 3) ie]»resents 
the eompressioii in he (fig. 2). Next conshler the 
junction 2 3 ; four bars, 2, hr, cf/, and 3 ; 2 we know 
( ■ \h, tig. 3), and also hr ; we draw a line c(f, and 
a line parallel to 3 whicli, in order to cmiqdetc the 
jiolygon, can only start from A ; Atf and nl represent 
compres.sion ami tension in 3 and n/ respectively. 
At the next junction, 21-20, wc have 21 (— 21 c), 
cd ( — tv/), dc (unknown), 20 (unknown), and a 
10-ton lojul ; tlie ])olygon is completed by 20f ami 
dc drawn from the ends of the broken line tA*21-2(). 
Step hj" steji, ]>y mere th awing of intersecting lines, 
and by a process which, once the foundation has 
been laid by setting out the distrilmlion of 
loatls, is far more expeditious ami simple than 
the explanation of it can at lirst enable it to a]'pear, 
lig. 3, the measurable diagram of the girder-bar 
stresses, is evolved, ami it is seen that ns we near the 
centre the ten.sitms on the diagonals tlimiiiisli, that 
the vertical bar //,• is neither under compression nor 
ten.sioi), ami tliat the bars 0 ami 7 are under the 
maximum conquession ( = A-j7 < ), and the bars 18 ami 
17 under the maximum tension ( IS-f, 17-/). It will 
Ik* .seen that tlie diagram is symmetrical; but, if wc 
lake the case of a mai-uniformlv distributed load, 

L>™u UAH. c-o«.T..a3i0NS : t-ecoiiifH 

- M; 3 ■. A,l; 4 = A/; 6 = A/,; her 1(X) l.ms 

0 , 7 =A 7 A ; 8- A«i; I)=s Ao; 10= he laid uniformly n]>on the 
A<i; U = A.-». lower booms of the left-hand 

lAwvF.ii n.\us, Texsio.vs : half of the girder : now the iders 
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tons; the stresses in l>ars 1 and 


gram, built np on the same 
principles as in the preceding 
ease, and drawn to a scale 
reduced to three fourths, takes 
the form shown in fig. 4. 

See K. II. Smith, Graphics; 
or thr Art of CalcidativH by 
I)rne:ifi(j Lines (1889). 

Graphis (Gr. graphn, *l 
write’), a genus of lichens, 
which give.s its name to a trilw*, 


Fig. 4. 


prepared for by setting off 4^ divisions downwards: 
then between 13 and 14 there is a downward loacl 
of 10 toiLs, and the diagram sets off one division 


resemblance whicli the frnctili- 
t cation {aputhccia, or .v/f/r/fAs) 
assumes to the forms of the 
letters of oriental alphabets. (A 
srripta is common in nortlierii 
Europe, hut of the twenty .•-species 
the great majority are tropical. 
Some are said to as.sist in the 
identilicatioii of oinehona harks 
of particular species, growing on 
certain kiiuls and not on others. 
Grnpilif See Ulack Lkad. 

Grapli opiloiie. See 

PlIONOCIR.Aril. 

Graphotype was one of the many processes 
intendetl to siipei-sede wood -engraving. The design 
was sketched with silicate on a prepared chalk 
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surfai*e, and llio iduilk hruslie*! away from botwom 
the linos. Kroni tlio olialk an olootrotypc could he 
taken. It liail a ttMiiporary partial success, hut has 
hecn in turn coniplotoly su])ersoded by the ziiico- 
type and oilier processes. See Il.LrsTli.VTION. 

(ijrappic-pljlllt (I'ftf'ttrnt /irocninbcHs), a pro- 
cnnilieiit planl ol tlie same ;'onus with the (haiiihir 
{«j.v. 1, a native of So ith .Africa. 'Phe seed-vessel 
has many hooktnl thorns, and eliiij^s most tenaciously 
to any animal a ]u*ovision for the distrihiition of 
lliesft'd. When it lays hold of the mouth of an 
ov. Jdvin.u'^tone says, tlie animal stands and roars 
with pain and a sense of helplossne'is. 

ill rapt olitc^s, a j^roup of fossil hydrozoa, a]>par- 
ently relate’ to the recent Sertularia. They had 
simple or branched polyparies, formed of a chit- i 
inous substance, and the poly paries were usually 
.stion^tlimied by a horny like rod, which is called 
til*' ‘ .s,did axis.’ Professor Nicholson thinks that 
tlie term ‘stdid’ is probiihly a misnomer, and that 
the axis was most likely Indlow and iilled with 
livin;: material. The cellules in which the poly- 
}»iies lived were arranged iu a sin;;le series on oim 
side of tlie axis, or in a doulde series on both 
si lo-s ; tin* axis was ;^o*iierally prohuiixed heyond the 
cflls at the ;:rowiii;' end <»f the ptdypn.ry. lie- 
productive buds, or ovarian vesicles, have been 
observed attaeh(*il to the nolyparv, exhihitiu^j a 
method of leprodiiction similar to that in the hydro- 
zoa, but th**v differ from the ov.iriaii vesii*les «»f 


Ivrnsscs a town iu the French department of 
Aljies-Maritimes, is situated on the southern slope 
of the Hasses- A Ipes, 1000 feet above seti-levcl, and 
1*2 miles N. of Cannes hy rail. An ancient jilace, 
the scat of a bishopric from 1244 to ISOl, it has 
steep, narrow, crooked streets, a cathedral, and an 
interesting hotel ile-ville. Grasse is second only to 
Paris in its maiiufaetures of essences and perfumes, 
made from the rose.s, oranj^e-llowors, lu'liotropos, 
mint, lA'c., which, thanks to the mildness of the 
climate, are most sma'essfiilly ^rown in the neigh- 
bourhood. It kas also iiianufae til n*s of olive-oil, 
silk, iVc., and is j'rowiiif' in favour as a winter- 
resort. Pop. (1901) 15,420. 

lilraSKes form the order Graminea*, which with 
(’y]>erace:e (Scd^^cs) makes ii]) the secoml f^reat 
division (Glumaeea*) of Moiioeotyleilons (q.v.). 
'I’lic first division ( Petaloideie) consists of orders 
wlio.se flowers are of the liliaceous or orchidaceous 
type; while the llowers of (Humaecie are best 
deserihed as ‘;;iassy. ’ The followin*; characters 
are suHicient to distiniiuish j^rasses from sed;.^es : 
;^rasses have ”;eiierally cyliiidric or eoinjire.ssed 
jointed stems, usually with interiiodcs heeoiiiin^ 
hollow' ; leaves alternate with sheath (daspin^ the 
‘ stem, hut t'llj^es of sh(*ath not joined ; endu-yo at 

* one side of the base of the eiiilosperm (alhiimen). 
j Sed^'es have •'(‘nerally trianj^ular, sometimes eyliii- 
I ilric, st(*ms, jointed but solid ; leaves in throe 

• vertical rows with leaf sheath entire and forming 


tin* modern Si*rtulaiians in beeotiiin.Lr detai'lied from 
the ]»arent colony. The ^rai»tolites appear to have 
been free floatin'.' or^^anisms. Tln*y are ‘'encrally 
divided into .Monoprioni«liaii and Dipfioriidiaii 
orou])s. Ill the first named the ]iolypary, wdiether 
sin;;lt* or hrarieln'd, had only one row of cellules, 
or * liydrothee.e ill the second the polypary was 
fiiriii''hed with a row' of cellules on <*acli side. 'I’he 
former i^rmip r;iii;;cs from the base to the top of tin* 
Silurian -y^lem, while tin* latter is eoutined clii<*lly 
to the bower .Silurian. To this >VNtem the ;;rapto- 
lite-H may he said to be eon lined. .Vumeroiis .KpiM‘ie.s 
have heeri deserilcd. and from their ahuiidaiiee in 
! he aiLrilhiceoiis slialc" ainl irreywacke^ it is obvious 


a hollow cylinder round the st»‘m ; embryo within 
the base of the endosjierin. The t<*rm ‘f'rass’ is 
oft<‘n applied to any herliaeeous jdant that lieljis to 
form jiastnre, and a^'rieultu lists spe.'ik of natural 
and artilieial e:rasses, the former only beloiiein;^ to 
( Jraiiiineje. (’ereals (q.v.) atid sonn* pasture ^ras.ses 
are annual, hut most jiastiire and woody ei}iss<*.s are 
perennial, (’ereals and pasture ^oasses arii lierba- 
<*eous : bamhoos an* woody and may ^row’ to a 
height of loo feet in one .season. There are 
*250 ; 4 enera of ^rasscs, and ,*J20() distinct species ; of 
tlie.se II ffpnrrn willi more than 100 speeies are 
natives of the lirilish Jsles, and fully 8(K) speeies 
atnl vaiietie.s within the limits of the I nited 


that must have swarm<*d in the Silurian seas. ■ States. 


Th '.c are several oile-r Sertularian like fos-.ils 
oii. fi deserihed ;,'raptolite.-. ; such as lh'inlro- 
tfftitri/i a rooted pl.int-like form ( ( 'amhriaii ami 
L'i’.vr Silurian); aUo pla.iit-lik<», 

iiiiil piobahly rooted ( Siluri.in ) ; Hrfiolitrs^ with 
no -'dill axis (Silurian), hut otherwise re.-emhiin;' 

tin* '^Maploliics. 

Iiiraslit/, a town of Hoheiiiia, on the bonier 
ot Saxony, 1 12 in. WNW. of I*ra;^uie by rail. Musi- 
cal iiisUunients are iiianufactureil. Pop. 11,800. 

4irl*asilll*r<% a Westmorland villa^'e, 4 miles 
NW. of .Viiibleside. 'flieie are four hotels. P<q>. j 
784. Its antique cliuivh is the clitireli of the 
En ursum ; and in the ehurcliyanl, w'{i.slied hy the 
Kothay, an* the ;'rave.s of Wonlswortli and Hartley 
(.’olerid;'e. ‘ Gr.isuiere’.s peaceful lake,’ with its 
‘ one ;'reen island,’ lies ^ mile t<» the .s<iutli, Isitween 
Loii;'hri;';' Fell ( 1 101 feet) and Helm ( 'ra;,' ( 1*299). 
Mc;isuri»i;.' by mile, it is *208 feet above sea- 
level, and 190 feet deep. 

liJras.S-I^Iotli. This name i.s sometitnea ji^ven 
by travellers and missionaric?s to dilferent kinds of 
coarse cloth, miwle by various savage nu;es, tho 
fibre of which i.s rarely that of a ;:ni.ss. Cloth is, 
or at least has been, made from HatnlK>o (q.v.), ami 
a coarse mattin;r is ma<le fnmi Ksparto (q.v.), both 
of which are true gra.sses. A fine chitli is wmveii 
from the fibre of a species of Hodimeria (q.v.), 
]»opiilarly called China-j'rass, hut the plant is 
really a nettle.— To the nettle f»nler also Indongs 
the so-called Queensland firass- cloth plant (P*//- 
furnsi ftffjcnteus )t w'hich yields a fine, strong filire. 


Ifr.srrt/tfion . — The /iv/rc.v are lono and tapering, 
one being givi*n oil' at each node of tin* stem ; the 
leaf sheath is a inodiiied stalk, and is often ])ro- 
longeil iijiwanls for ta short distance Ix^vond its 
junction with the blade, into a iiienihram* or ring 
: of hairs ( lignh*), wliieh forms a collar round the 
' stem. 4'he ])aral]cl v<*ins of the. leaves are eon- 
liniied downwa.rds into the stem and anastoinose 
only at the node.s. ’riie sfrm ((mlm)at first con- 
sists of soliil node*s ami interiiodes, but the inter- 
iiodi.*s, except in sugar-eane and a few other 
tropical gru.sses, become hollowed out, and tlju.s tlie 



Fig. 1. 

A, .spikclct of vvlif.'it : a, glume ; h, awii of ouler braet ; c, Imrren 
tfriiiiiiul llow'cr ; f/, .st.imeii. H, vcrtic.iil scct.iou of Bnine. H]iikc- 
Ict: o, ovary; k, Hfigma; i, inner brnet. C hIiuwh puHitiuu 
of liMlieuliM {I, 1) in relutioii U> Uit: ovary. 

stem is rendereil comparatively lighter, and at the 
same time better able to resi.st tlu? lateral ]>rcssure 
of the wind ; because a cylinder offers more resist- 
ance to ]ire.Hsure than ilues ii solid rod of iho same 
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an<l kind of material. 'JMie .stems of grasses 
are furtlier Htrenjjtlieiied by impref^natiou with 
silica. Annual gras.se.s have tufted, iibrons rouls^ 
but mo.st f 5 ra.sses perennate by means of solid iinder- 
{rround stems (rhizomes), from the nodes of which 
roots are developed ; roots also j'row freely from 
the lower nodes of the aerial stems of all <^ra.s.ses. 
The flowers are mostly berm anh rod ite, as iii barley 
and oats ; maize and a few otinu-s are moiifccious ; 
and some of the fescue tribe have the lower 
hermaphrodite and the upper male. Each (lower 
is enchised by two bracts (jjalea*.), which are the 
honiolo^ues j)f the two spathe-like bracts in the Iii- 
llorescences ((j.v. ) of Iri<lacea*. The posterior bract 
is two nerved, indicating its two-fohl nature, and 
often clasps the fruit when matun* ; the anterior 
( ‘ ilowerin^ j^lunie’) surrounds both, and sometimes 
l)cars an Awn (q.v.), as in barley. A number of 
llowers may be crowded to«;other to form a spikelet ; 
and, further, a number of such spikelets may lie at- 
tached by stalks to 
a central axis, form- 
in;^ a raceme, os 
ill Md'wa nutans 
{ li". ‘2 ) ; when the 
raceme is loosely 
hranchcjl, I ho iiillo- 
rescence be<*omes a 
]»anicle, as in Oats 
or the spike- 
lets may he sessile 
on a central axis, 
formin'' a com- 
pound spike, as in 
rye<'r«ass ( Lolium). 
The Hoike may 1 k» 
looked on as a re- 
duced raceme or 
panicle, in which 
the stalks of the 
spikelets have not been devehipe<l ; ea<di spikelet 
may a^'ain he rc<luced to a single llower, .and then 
a simple snike like that of mal-j'riiss {\artlus 
sfrirta) is tlie result, lleneath the lowest llowers 
of many sjiikelets there are two bracts ('flumes) 
which may or m.ay not hear barren llowers in their 
axils. There is no perianth such as i.-, found in 
most insect ])ollinated llowers. (Jrass llowers are 
wind-])ollinated ainl generally inconspicuous ; in 
some, however, th(»re arc two or rarely three scales 
(lodicules) within the llower bracts; ,an<l tbese, 
from their position and rchatioii to the other parts 
of the llower, may be regardeil as segments of a 



A, -IMnvt nvtdii^: iulI(»nseoiio(» a 
of sjiikct'lH. n, Lnlium 
jif'irinif; fi Hpilif*. (), 

Mftnhis ; spikrlrt.s mluced 

to one llowor 


thus preventing fertilisation and the opportunity 
of producing seed. 

Stamens vary from six or more to one ; in llritish 
grasses usually three, h-it three to one in the 
ft'seue tribe. The slender lilaments are inserted 
at the bases of the anthers, hut the anther lobes 
grow downwards below the point of insertion, and 
the anthers aiipear to he, hut are not, versjilile. 
The orarji is one-celled ; tlnne are three or two 
styles, with long ainl hairy, (»r short and feathery 
stigmas, which are thus enabled to catcli the wind- 
borne p(dlen. The fruit is one-seeded {earynpsts ) ; 
the .vm/ is .adherent to the pericarp. The embryo 
by the gre.at devcloiunent ot the farin.aceouK endo- 
sperm is dis- 
placed to one 
side at the 
b,asft of the 
latter, itssiir- 
face »»f con- 
tact being 
coiiliiied to 
that of a 
barge procfiss 
of disjmted 
h om ology, 
the scutel- 
lum. 'When 
a grain of 
wheat or 
other gr.ass 
begins to ger- 
minate, the 
sen t el 1 11 m 
acts as a j da- 

cental surface to the embryo, dige^tinj^ the sub- 
slance of the endosperm, and passing it on in a 
soluble state to the embryo, which soon begins 
to tleveloi> roots anti leaves. When all the endo- 
sperm has been used uj) the seedling grass ])ut 
forth roots enough to draw a sullicient supjdy of 
.sap from the soil, and green leaves to transform 
the sap into footl materials for the tissues of the 
jdant. The scutella of grains may he compjired to 
the .suckers (haiistoria) of mistletoe, for it is by 
means of .suckers that plant parasites (ix upon, and 
draw sap from, their hosts. 

Cfassifleofion . — The order is divided into two 
divisions, the divisions into tribes, genera, and 
siieeies. The genera arc oinittetl here, ami only 
tlie hettei-known species are given a.s examples. 
( a ) ranieca '. — Spikemts articulate witli the pedicels 
ladow the lowest glume, witli a single terminal fer- 
tile llow er, while tlu'. lower inferior is male or sterile. 
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Fig. 4. 

A, "rain «»f whrnt in vt-rliral section: 
pofifarp; &, iMi'IoRpimi ; r, sriitellnni ; <7, 
st<‘tn and leaves (pliiimile); e, lirst 
root (radicle). H, grain wln-at alter 
Knn»i>iation has be^pjn ; /, secondary 

roots. 




Fig. X 

A, liornl <Uttgrani of llanibiisa (for i'vi)I.*ination, see. article 
Fi,owkk): «, Htiitnia; /», ovary; e, HUinen; d, ItHiieiilo ; r, 
inner hraet; /, outer bract; f/, stein. U, Aveiia : ft, gluiiio; 
Hlaincns redueed to three. C, Colwiiilhns : ItMlIculus awaiit- 
iiig ; two stallions. 1), Monaiulraira : one sUnioii. 

rudimentary perianth. Those scales, becoming 
turgid at the tieriod of sexual maturity, pres.s the 
anterior bract outwards, and expose stigm.as and 
stamens for pollination. Should wet weather occur 
when this sttigc is reached the povvdery ])olleii may 
become clogged and kept from being blown about ; 


TrilM-, r.xaiiiiil. H. 

Panu k.k runiciiiii ; Solaria. 

Mamie.k Ii>l)’s Tours (I’oix) : Mairo (ZoaV 

OitvzK.K Hieo (Oryza) ; Cut (Irass (Leersia). 

TnisT»iixi:.K Arundinolla. 

ZoYsiE.E Traj^ns. 

ANDRoreiaiNF.i; . .Snj^ar-cano (.Saecliaruin) ; Diirra (Aiidrn- 
l»ngon); Millet (Sorghum )• 

{}}) Pwnrrtve.— Spikelets usujilly articulated above 


the lowest glume, 1- or many llowcred; m.ale or 
iiii]ierfect llovver tibove the fertile oiie.s. 


TriU-. Kxniiiplce. 

riiAi.AUiDE.f: Uecd Canary (Jrass (Phnlaris); .Swoot Vornal 

(.irn.s.s ( AnMioxaiithum) ; Fox-tad Crass 
( Aloponinis). 

AGRasTix>E.i:. Millofc Crass (Miliuni); Timothy Grass 

(Phloum); Bent (Agro^ia). 

AVKSE.E Hair Grass (Aira); Soft Grass (llolr.us); 

Oats (A vena). 

(^iiuiRinF..E l>ofr*s-t,ooth Grass (Cyncnl on) ; Eloiisine. 

FE.siTeE.« Uoed (Phragmitosl ; Pog's-tail Gnssa (Cyno- 

sums); rook's-ft>ot Grass (Daciylis); 
Molic. Grass (Molic.a): Quaking Grass 
(BriziO; Poa : Foscuo ; Bromus. 

HoruevK Uyp (Secttlo); Ryogiass (Lolium); Wheat 

(Triticum); Barloy (Hordeum); Mat 
Grass (Nardns). 

BAMBUSE.E. Banibusa ; Aruiidinaria. 
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jiiv aliiicist luiivtM'ially 
ili'*triluiir»I oil lainl, ami are foiiml at all flevations 
up to rlu* "laox-lim', wlu.‘n*vtM* tlu*re is soil. In 
toiiiporali' rliiiiatos lliov form natural pastures, 
lull in \\aiMi n';4:ions tlioy are nnuc* tuftetl, ami, 
lilvo (In' siiL^ ir <*am* ami many l»aml»oos, oftiMi j 

attain a nnMt hoiolrt. Tho spoeii's of a siii^flo ' 

«X^•Iln*^ liavo oiti'iMVulely dillVuLMil habitats — Pott j 
^ is a low- 1,00 win;; lioM ;;rass, while a closely ] 
alli'Ml •‘peeies, /*. forms tall reeil-Iike 

;.;novt!i«» hy the mar;iins of rivers ami lakes. The 

ili-'iiilnitiim of trasses in time ilates from the 

rpjier Koeeno (<|.v. ) ami suhse«|mMit formations. 

Csf V. -'riie see«ls of cereals furnish the priiieipal 
material for Itrrici in most eoiiiitries. Hy 

the process »)f mallini;. tin* starch of .i^rains is con- j 
verted into '.ui;ar. M'hieh is then allowed to umh‘r‘;o 
alcMholic fermentation; //»>•/• or Ah' is imule 

in tills way from harley, and from this liquor 
HVi/.v/// I (| \\) is ohtaiiKMl hy distillation. k>nfftfr 
is also obtained «lireetly from the jjiiees of some 
;;ra'‘>es — e.;;. Su;;ar-;;rass (Sijrffhtf/n mtt'thftntfinn ), 
unrip<‘ mai/e, ami Sui;ar-eane (q.v.). Iiton is the 
fermented and ilistilled liquor produced from the 
sii^ar of su;;.ir <*aue. Soim* ;L;rasM»s form Pa*'ture 
(q. V. ) and h' odder ( «j.v. ). A few are t\.s 

.lol/s Tears hirh rjhiix) (q.v.): the reeds. 

Pit ffo/iiii ft's •trit/ttl/Hitrnt, (/tihniiffffrosih, ami 

Arumht IhtHti i‘ ; ami < 'oii<di-;;rass { Trttli'nm 
the rhi/omes of w hi<‘h form a mild diuretie. Wry 


t iillars, in ealching whiedi they use their powerful 
ore-legs, hut nmny alleet plants, ami .some (Mimhine 
both tlieis. During their courting .sea.so!i they may 
be seen Hyiim even in the afternoon, but they are 
predomiuaiilly nocturnal ami twiliglit insects. Hy 
their frequent green eohmr and yet .sulithn* mimetio 
characters they are in lUtaiiy cases well concealed in 
their leafy haunts. The family is large and world- 
wide in ilistrilmtion, hut best represented in 
tropical and teUlpcMiite regions. 

In the grasslioiqier family ( TiOeustid.e) the head 
is placeil vertically ; the slender anteiiim* are longer 
ban the body ; there are liemispherical eyes, but 
rarely eye-s]>ots ; wings and wing eovers arc 
generally ]»n‘sent. The right (and occasionally also 
the left) wing-cover of the male hears posteriorly 
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few have poisonous properties. Darnel (q.v.) is 
held by sonu* to lie poisonou.s. FohUtream ( (rrtt,<srs 
of S. Ponfth ) says : ‘ I’liere is a eurhms fact regard 
ing the <jnaliries of St/rt/lnmi nthf^nr as food for 
cattle — VIZ. that in a dry season, I.M.‘fore it (lowers, j 
the ]d.inl i.s poisonous to cattle. 'Jdiis poi•^orlol|s j 
quality is also sliared by its eoiigenm*, S. hnh ftrnsr.' \ 
Some gr.i>s"> frtofntot : Swrt't Vernal (Jra-ssj 
( .i/iflinrifttf/ttrui otlorfdotti ) contains eoumariiie, a 
crystalliii'* aromatie subsfam.v* which gives the I 
.sweet .scent to meadow' liav. Some East Indian ! 
gras.s<‘^ an* i'vimi more strongly scamled, as Limion- j 
gras^ ( A n»lrofifh/ntt rihotmn • ami others of the same , 
gfeiiis, whieli yield gras-» <jil. The woody st»*m.s of \ 
hamlioos ami other large ;;ra.sses are applied to a ’ 
great variety of economical jmrposeN ; and the j 
straw of many of the small^T grasses is used b>r ; 
lliai'diing. rope-making, plaiting, »S:c. (see Stk.wv- ' 
M\M KA^*rri;Ksj. Tims the tilue., of the Moonja 
i Stirrhuniin .l/' 0 //o) of India, the Kspart<j ^q.v.) 
«)f Spain, and a few otliers are madt* ij:to ropes, 
mats, sicks, and otlier coar.s«‘ fahri<*.s. Pupt-r is 

ade in ('liimifrom the voting .shoot.s of bamboo; 
ami ill most civilised comitrics from tlie straw of 
csjiiuro, r>e, wheat, harley, and oats. All gr.'Ls 
hy me.uis of their roots, helj» to ti.\ the soil, and 
j>i event it bein;^ washed away by rain ami Hoods. 

.Sa: PariM-ll’.s ’ lliiti-.li < i and '* t iraiiiiiica? ’ in 
Knglcr's li t nf'imifit ti. For cl Uii.siti cation, see als 
liffitleim .iiid li (oker’.s fwi-iura I*lunlnrum. Tin? r.S, 
Dejmrtmont of Vgriciilt'ire }i;v.s pulihshed sov»;ral valu- 
able bulletin >1 and uioiio;'raph3 on Anicricaii gra.^se.s, by 
Dr George V'ascy. 

lira SSllO|> per* a n.-mn? given to niimmou.s 
in.s.ects forming the family Lociislidje, included 
in tlie order Drthoptera, and nearly related to 
f 'rickets ((iryllidm) ami I..ocii.sts { A»;rhlid;e). It Is 
unbirLunately confu.sing that ‘locusts’ are not in- 
cluded 111 the family EocU'-'thhe, and that one of our 
commonest gnusshoppcr.s is Lijmsfit. rlrulissinut. It 
must he noted that in this article ‘ grassliopp<.*rs ’ 
moan the* majority of Locu.stid;*-. Wlicldier gra.ss- 
I'.opper.s are herbivorou.s or, ;ts is ofteiier the case, 

• arnivorous, they usnally live among vegetation, 
in vvoods and thickets or in the open (itdd, keeping 
quiot iluiirig the day, but making tin; woodside-* 
ni“irv with tbeir love ‘songs’ in the summer 
evenings. Mu.st of tliem feed on tUo.s ami ealer- 


a clear, ronml membrane .'strctj'bed on a ring, 
which produce!^ the well kimvvn ‘chirp’ when set 
in vibration by the action of a serrated ridge on (he 
under side of the opposite wing-cover. The left 
wing cover is the liovv, the riglil is the fiddle of the 
iii.'ile grasshopper’s music. There i.s usually a well- 
developed auditory organ at thuhsisi'of the anterior 
legs. Tin; females have a long ovijmsitor. 

Se\n;illy mature grasshoppers nopear in Into 
summer ami autumn. The eggs are laid hy means 
of the ovipositor either in the earth or in some dry 
.stem. From these in spring larva* are developeil, 
which jire virliially like the adults, hnl. moult at 
least .six times l>efore they become full-grown. 

The (Jreat (ireeii ( ira-sshopper {Lftrosht riridis^ 
siiiitt), common in Europe, and oeeiiiTing in Hritaiii, 
has a )»ody over an inch long. Equally large is 
Jhittrits rfrntri runts, also Hritish, which owes its 
.specilic title to the habit Swedish )K;asaiits have of 
making it bite tbeir warts, wliieb the secretion of a 
lliiid from the moiitli of tlie iiisei't is said to alleet 
favourably. \'ery common in Euriqie are 
tn'r.on ruirrrtts, Phtf t/ciris ffrisrtt, and otlic*r specie.s. 
Among American gra.sshoppcrs Cutiorr/t/tttftts 
cnsiijn., type of those with a conical forehead, is 
very common, as are also vaiioiis species of 
Xiphidiiini a- d Dirlielimiim. The nearly allied 
Katyditls — e.;. . Ctjrtuphi/lltis ruiirttnts ami Mirro- 
•rutnim rrftn rrts will receive separate notice (.see 
K-tTYiiil)). The tropical geinis Ciqmqihora is 
noleworthy for the length of its ov ipositor, whi(*li 
soimuimes attains a length of two ineli(;s, while 
Phyllophoni ami I’hvHoptera deserve mention for 
the e.\cc<Mliiigly leaf-like appearam e of their wing- 
eovors. Sci; ( iMCIvFT, KATYJUI), JA>(.‘r.ST. 

Iilrass-lliotll {Crttuthns), a genus of Hiuall 
nioth.s, allied to the Clothes-nioths. The species, 
which an* nuiiieroiis, inhabit j)asture.s, where they 
nniy be often seen to rise in great numbers wlieii 
di.^turbed, and .soon to settle again on the blades of 
grass. Their form, when their wings are closed, is 
long and narrow, pointed at the liead, abruptly cut 
oH'at Hie opposite end. They anii often brown and 
white, soinelinies silvery and golden. 

I»ru.ss of Parnassus ( Pamnssla), a genus of 
plants belonging to the natural order Sa.\ifragaceie, 
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The and also the hotaiiical names are 

founded on the myth that the Ijest-known sj>eeie.4 
{P. pahtslria) lirst aj)|>eared on Mount Parnassus, 
the al>ode of ^^oaeo ami heanty. The plant is a 
native of hi>‘'s ami moist heaths in Ihitain and 
thron;;hout noitheni Europe ami Unssian Asia, 
hccomin;,^ a mountain plant in soutliern Eurone 
and west central Asia. The calyx is deeply 
5-cleft, the petals white, 5 in nuiuljer, and there 
are 5 perfect and 5 imperfect staHl'ens, the latter 
becarinj; instea<l of antliers a tuft of 10 t«) 12 
globular-headed hairs. There are several other 
species natives of Asia and North Amerk'a. 

Grass-oily a name, under wliich several volatile 
oils derived from widely dill'erent ])lanls arc* 
grou[»ed. Tlie grass-oil obtainc*d by distillation 
from the leaves of Amlrvputjon vmnmcnsu i.s 
uscmI for rheumatism, and has tlie same stimulant 
ellect as cajeput oil. Ginger-grass Oil is obtained 
from ..1. //(c/vfn.s*, a native of India, and othcu* 
s]>c 3 (ues of the same gcuius. Geranium Oil, dc*rived 
from Pvhtrfjoulnuh rndnla^ is so like ginger- 
grass oil in its properties that they arc; iise<| 
for the; same; purposes, and are bought and sold 
umlc*r either name, mainly as an adulterant of Oil 
>f Ivose. Turkish Grass-oil is obtainc'd from A. 
pitclmodcii^ imligeiioiis to India, Persia, ami Arabia. 
Lcunofi-grass Oil, or ( 'itronella Oil, is dc'rive<l by dis- 
tillation from .1. ,sr/io‘n(mf/ttts, indigenous to India 
and cultivalcMl in Ceylon. It lias an odour resem- 
bling oil of citron, and is largely nscsl for scenting 
.soaj». (.<y peril s-grass Oil is extractcid from ibe 
tubers of Cifprru.s rsrnlattn.\^ indigc*nous tosout)ic*rn 
Europe, ami is uscal both as a table oil and in the 
iiiaiiufaeture of .soap. 

GrrtSS-tr<*0 (Xtniihorrhwa)^ a genus of plants 
of the natural order Liliacca*, natives of Australia, 
and eonsti tilting a very peculiar feature in the 
vegcdalion of that part of the; world. They have 
slirubhy stems, with tufts of long wiry foliage at 
the summit, a long cylindrical spike of densely 
aggregalcil llowers shooting up from the <‘entrci of 
the tuft of leavcis. MMie base of the inner leavers of 
some sperems is eatable, and forms, ]»artieuhirly 
when roasted, an agreeable article of food. It has 
a balsamic; La.ste ; ami all the spc;eies abound in a 
Fesinoiis juice, which, on exposure to the; ;iir, 
liardcuis int/O a reddish-yellow imalorous substance 
witli a shining fracture, soluble in alcroliol, and 
useful as a tonic in dysentery, diarrluca, and otlic»v 
iiitc'stinal maladies; usc;d akso by ilic; natives of 
Australia for uniting the edges of wounds, and 
with an aluminons earth for caulking their canoes, 
and as a cement for various jmrposes. — The ( Vinniion 
Grass- tree (A', /ittstilis) lias a stem about four fc;ct 
high, but somertimos a foot in diameter. It is of 
very .slow growth, and is supposed to be many 
i;euturies old wlieii it lias reaclied such dimeiisioiis. — 
Several siiecies arc; found in eastern Australia and 
also in New Zealand, where their leaves are usc;d 
as fodder for all kiuds of cattle. 

GrilMSIlltly in the law of Scotland, is a lump 
sum paid by pcM'soiis who take a lea.se; of landed 
property. *i lent, ’says Hell, ‘is naturally periodi- 
eal, hut sometimc\s part is paid in antic;i]>atiuii in 
grassuiii. And so grassuiu is, wlieit analysed, a 
proportion taken from cyieli year’s rout, and paid at 
once by anticipation, cither to sujiply some; necessity 
for ready momw, or to disanpoint some; future pos- 
sessor of the; estate.’ In England the words ‘pre- 
mium ’ in some cases, and ‘ line ’ in others, mean 
the same; thing. 

Gmsswriurk iZostem), a genus of jilaiits of 
tlie iic'itiiral order Naiades, one of tho fow genera of 
phanerogamous fihiiits M'liicli grow amongst sea- 
weeds at the bottom of the sea. Tlie leaves are 
narrow and grass- like, and the flowers consist 


mcrelv of stamens and pistils, without any peri- 
luith, iiiscMted on the rontral nerve of om* side* of 
a flat thill lim*ar sjutd/k-, witli a leafy njxd/tr. ’I’he 
I pcillcn is confervoid. 'I'lie Goiiiinon (Jrasswrack 
I \Z. mnrinn) is a jKMcnnial jilant, Mhic;h forms 
j grecui meadows on the sandy bottom of shallow 
j parts of almost all tin* ICnropeaii seas, and abouiids 
; in creeks and .salt-wati*r ditches. It is found in 
j great plenty on the; Ihiti^h shore's. It becomes 
I wliitc by exjiosiire to tin* air. 'I'hc rnsli-like cover- 
ings of Italian lnjiic»r tbisks are made of it : it is 
inucli used for packing glass Imttlcs ; and it serves 
well for thatch. Gattlc cat it as forages; it is 
liiirm*d to obtain soda, and has been employed in 
(lie inamifacturc* of impcr. It has been long used 
ill liollaml, Iceland, ami el>ewhc'r<; for stufliiig 
pillows ami mattrc'sses; and this use has of late 
yc*ars very much extended, so that the* plant has 
bc'camie an article of coniim.*ice, nmler the; name 
of ylhfa inttrihn^ or more ooniinonly, but incor- 
rectly, A(nt marimi ((icr. Sn:-fjvtts). 

Grate. See WAimiNc;. 

Gratiail* a llcnedietine monk, who at llologtia 
betwccui Il.T.) and 1142 comiuled the iJcnrlinii 
Umiuini. Sc'c CANON Law. 

^GratiailllK. Art;L'STr.s, Koman empcM-or from 
; 375 to 3S3, was the eldest son of Valeiitinian I., 

I and was born at Sirniium in i’aiiiionia in 35U. At 
i nine he was clcn atcd by his father to the nuik of 
I Aiftfustun at Anibiani, or Amiens, in Gaul, and 
I iic'xt year aiM*om])anic*d him in his exiiedilimi against 
I the Alenianni. in order to Iiiiiru the art of war. On 
I the death of Valeiitinian tlie troops elevated Gra- 
J tian to tlie throne, gi\ing liini at the same tinii; a.s^ 
, a colleague 1 1 i.s hall’-lirothcT \'alentiniaii II. Gaul, 
j Spain, ami Ihitain fell formally to (. bat i an 's share , 

! but as his hrotber uas only four years old he 
I virtually ruled also over the rest of the western 
I empire*, lixiijg Ills residinice at Trcviii {TrvL'ai)» 

] At first he showed vigour in repelling the incur- 
.sions of the; turbulc'iit barhariaiis, and suddenly 
I fouml himself in 378, on the ded'eat ami death at 
; Adriaiionle of his uncle Valens at tlic; hands of 
! tlie (b)tlis, sovereign also of the eastern empire. 
Finding liiniself inudecjiialc for the; task of ruling 
the whole empire, he. rccallod Theodosius from 
Spain, and appoinlc*d him his c;c>llcaguc; on the U)th 
1 .laiiuary 371). tSratiaii ]»osscssed some admirable 
virtue's : be was piinis, cbiisle, temperate, and 
elcMjucnt ; but bis cliarai;tc'r was too pliant, and he 
I was often lc*d to coinniit gros^ acts of cruelty and 
I tyranny. His pcrsc*cutioii of the pagans, and after- 
i M-ards of lierc’tic Christians, made him a great 
j favourite* with orthodox eccle.siastics, but rather 
I alienatcMl the allcctioiis c>f his subjects generally; 
j while his fomlnc'ss for frivolous amuseiueiits aiiel 
j unworthy associates exe-ited the contempt of tlie 
I army, so that whe*n Maximus was proclaime;el 
eMiipe'i'or by the le*gions in Ilritaiii crowtls of the 
I elisall’ccteil llockeel te) his staiielard. (b’atian was 
I defealeel by him m?ar Paris, and Heel to Lyons, 
where he was put to deatii 25tli August 3S3. 

Grati'ola* a genus of plants of the order Scio- 
phulariiiea*. G. ((ffiviftaliSt or lleelge liys.sop, femml 
111 me>st parks of Europe, is extremely hitter, a violent 
purgative, diuretic, and emetic, and in ovenloses an 
aeviel poison ; but as a mcdiciue was formerly called 
Gratia Dei ( ‘ Grace of (iod ’). 

Gratry^ AlI’HONsk. Catholic tlieologian, born 
30lh March 1805 at Lille, became Geiicral-viear at 
Orleans, professor at the Soi bonne, iiml member of 
the Academic. lie wrote a Coins dc PhUosophic^ a 
work on the creed, a commentary on Matthew, 
and La Morale vt la Lot dc rjlistoire (1808 ). He 
confuted the policy' of the Vatican Council, but 
siiimiitted himself, and died ‘ioth November 1871, 
leaving Souvenirs dc ma Jeuncsse, 
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Grattan* IlKMfV, the •Jioatcst of Trish 

patriots atid orators, ami, like Curran, h'loiMl, Istuic 
Uiitt, and i'aiiudl. a Trotestant, wjis born in Ihibliii, 
July J, 1740. llis father was roeordor tif the eitv, 
and one t>f its inenibers from ITtil till his death in 
1700: lii> mother was danjj;hter of 'riioiiias Marlay, 
Chief jiisliee of Irelaml, one of whose sons lived t 
l)eet>me Iiis|u)p of Wateifonl. At seventeen he 
ent(‘red rrinity Ct>lle;i»‘, Dublin, and here gave? 
himself M’ith remarkable eagerness to the stmly of 
ela'-'*ie.s. Already Henry Flootl bail been forming 
;i I'l'giilar party of opposition in the Irish House 
of Commons, and young llratian embraced his 
n'forming [uinciples witli >m-h impjditic ardour 
that bis irate father ilisinlierilod iiim from such 
jooperty as he could alienate. At twenty-one 
lie ent«*red the Mbblle 'remple, London, ami reatl 
law in a «lesultory fashimi, nonri'^hing his peculiar 
ambition the while by listening to the ilebate.s 
in the House of Commons and by camstantly 
dei'laiming in set terms t«^ imaginary audiences 
in the ]uivacy of his chamber. In 177‘i be was 
called l«) the Irish bar. and three years later, 
through tin* inlluenei' of the genial and i*nligbt- 
ene«l Karl of ('harlemont and by the advice of Khioil, 
enteretl the lii>h parliament as member for the 
borough of Charlemont. ft wa> but two montbs 
before that Flood had thrown away his pojui- 
larity V»y accepting olliee under government, and 
the vonng orator leape<l at oin^ Ixmnd into bis 
place. He found the nation fa.>t drifting to Iwink- 
rnplcy and ruin from the loss of market that 
followed the war with Anieri<‘a, ami the odbais 
restrit'lions upon Iri^h trade that bad eoine down 
from the days of William HI.; and be at once 
Ihnig bini'-elf witlj all the vebemcnee of bis nature 
into the ean-e of lefrcncbment ami icfonii. 

Meaffiime, in the dr<*ad <if Frencb invasion, 
the \olnntcer movement spread from Helfast over 
Ireland, and ere hmg the attitude of the peojdo 
in their demand for free export beeanie so for- 
midable that Lord North, whose own ineliiia- 
ti'Cis bad fiirmeily been tliwarted by the interested 
ojijKisitioii iff lie* i*higli''li matinfactmers, granted 
in 17711 a total repeal of all tin* restriction acts. 
'Mds gained, (iraitaii plunged into u greater 
struggle for nothing less ibaii legislativ<^ imle]iend- 
••m‘e. On the FJtli Apiil I7!^tt be imule perhaps 
bis greatest speech, conelnding with a memor- 
able seriivs of re'^olutions to the ♦•tbs-t that while 
the crijwn of Ireland wa.s inseparably annexed to 
that of Kngland, the king with the eonseiit of 
the pallia ment of Irelaml was alone eompeUmt in 
enaet laws to bind Ireland. After lifleeii hours 
the debate was adjourned indelinite.ly, but all men 
felt that, tliatlan bad gained a great imiral vie.tory. 
4’lie popular demands were b>rmulated at the? C’oii- 
ventioM of Dungannon (February lo, J7H2), am( 
tussert(jd b\ (irattan in a famous sj»c!eeli (April Hi), 
w'bieb began with the words, ‘ I am now to address 
a free people.’ A month later the Kockiiighani 
ministry, wbicb numbered among its inenibers 
(irattan’s friend Fox, surremhTed apparently iin- 
comlitioiially, and the Iri^li parliament in grati- 
tude voted ti’atlan a reward of Cr)0,(KK). Un- 
fortunately the ijinrstion was soon raised whether 
the mere repeal of the l)<*clHrat*)ry Act (6 Geo. J. 
chap. r>) was siillif ient as a reniiiieiation of the 
nriiieiple of KijglamFs right to legislate for Jre- 
tand. (ilrattan wished bis eountryiiien to trust 
to the generous instincts Knglisb lionour, am! 
accejit the gift without factious wrangling alioiit 
■ be manner of its giving, but Flooil nut himself 
at the head of the nialeontmits, demanding *.siiii{>le 
i**peal ’ and renunciation rather than concessions 
gr.anted mc^rely to the exigency of the nioiiieni. 
III! carrieil the mass <»f his countrymen w'ith him, 
and what was perhaps the historic moment for 


the reconciliation of Knglanil ami Indand was lost. 
The quarrel between the two leaders culminated 
in one tlraniatic scene on the lloor of the house, 
w'hen Grattan ovcr])owercd his antagonist with a 
tornado of rhcti>ric. that has jierbaps never been 
surna-ssed for the nithless energy of its invective. 

The history of ‘Grattans parliament,’ as it has 
deservedly been called, ditl not correspond to tlu 
. patriotic 1 1 reams of its great fonndor. It was im- 
I |mssible for a Ynirliament so little really represent- 
I ative and so much subject to conn j)t ion and undue 
inlhieiices from without to rise into (he region of 
I real state-smansliin. In his idiuis about the liglit.s 
! of his Gatbolic fellow-countrynion Grattan was far 
j more mlvaneed than most of bis own followei*s. 
j Apart altiigelhcr from the fact lliat the Homan 
Gatlndics, comprising tw'o-tbinls of the whole ]»opu- 
i lation, were entirely without representation ; out of a 
j lumseof JtX) members no fewer than tw<»-t birds were 
nominated by but a hundred patrons. 'I'lie urgent 
I need of parriameiiiary rtdorm and the, renn'dy »)f 
domestic abuses soon occu])it‘d the mimls of all Irish 
' patriots, the high-minded ami the self-seeking alike. 

1 Once more at l)nngannon llieie assembled im >Sep- 
: tember S, 17.S3, as many as TitJtJ <lclega,t»*s to f u'imilato 
I the ilemands for parliamentary n'forni, wbicb were 
preseiitetl to tlui bouse by Flood ami rejected, while 
Grattan looked on in a kind of neiilralily that 
' was perba])s a conse.<|m*nee of the lei-eiit ijiiarrel. 

! Jlc ilevole*! biiiis»‘lf to advocating tin* rctonn of 
.special abuse*', but bis 1‘lacc and Feiision Hill, as 
: w»‘Il as bis bills to prevent revmnie oHieers from 
; voting at elections, and ollic'cs of slat(* l)eing given 
! to absentec-i, and for the commutation of ccclcsi- 
a.stical tithes, wme in turn nqi'cted. 

Meantime tsuiliiimMl eommeicial dejjres-ion bad 
produced a strong eoutiter-feeling in Ireland for 
protection, wbieb was yet nnabb? to ]irevent the 
Secretary < Irde’s rmnedial measure for absolute 
: free trade from being earned. This measure, 

: however, Fill found himself unable to carry in 
! the English House of Gommons, except .subject 
j to a iiniiiber of stipulations, one of which wa.s 
that all Krigli>h iiavigatitm laws now* .ind hert?- 
after were to he ado]ited as such by tbci Irish 
parliaimuit ; and to this Grattan ami tiiu Irish 
patriots found themselves unable to ac«‘ede, as 
an outrage njion tb<*- freetlom of the hisli jiarlia- 
iiient. IMtt’s inortilication at this and bis «iis- 
pb'asiire at the ind(;pi>ndeiit attitude of the Irish 
parliament in the regency ilispute of 17S9 ladjwd 
to ctmlirm bis determination that union W'a> llwi 
' only ell'ective m(*ans of linal jimdlicatioii. Grattan 
j was returned for the city oi Dublin in 1700, and 
j by this lime be liad deiinitely taken np t lie cause 
. of Gatliolie emancipation. The corrupt ion of the 
I Gastle governiiieiit and of a parliament venal be- 
yond all pre<* dent ; the iier-sisteiit reinession of the 
I agitation for ‘'atliolic relief, elian;|:eil for a moment 
into hope aii the appointment of Fitzwilliani as 
I Lord-lieutenant, only to be dashed to the gronml 
! again by bis withdrawal ; and the sjiirit of dis- 
content generated by the Frencb lb*volntion that 
was now everywluMe in the air bad fomenteii 
Hie movement of the Giiitefl Trisbmen, wbieb was 
to be extiiigiiisbed in the bloodshed of ITOS. Ilope- 
Icsjsof Ills country and broken by ill-bealtb, (Jrnttan 
n tired to ids bouse at Tinneliincli on the eve of the 
rehellhin, hut returned to take Ids seat hir Wick- 
low in the last se.ssion of the Irish jiaiiiameiit. 
Weak as he W'as he fought the hill for the Union 
with an heroic courage that would have, ovcrooiiio 
everything hut the gold and the coronets of 
jioiiring his showers of invective upon the head 
of Gorrv the Chancellor of the Exchequer, wdio 
retorted >vith a challenge, and in thf? duel was 
wounded in the arm. Gneo more Grattan re- 
tired to private life, from wdiicli he emerged in 
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1805 as member for Malton in Yorkshire, and for 
Dublin tlie fol]<»win‘^ year. His lirst siksccIi in the 
Eiif^lish House of Commons fully sustained hi.s 
oratorical reputation. It contained the well-known 
passa^^o about the Irish parliament: G)f that 
assembly \ have a parental recollection. I sat by 
her cradle; I followed her hearse. ’ The remaining 
enerf^ies of Ills life were dc^voted to the cause ^of 
Catholic (unancipation, which he reiterated was 
the price of the union, apart altoj^ther from the 
intrinsic, justice of the <lemand. ‘A great majority 
cannot overcome a great principh*. God will guard 
his own cause against rank majorities. In vain 
sliall men a[)peal to a church cry, or to a mock 
thunder; the pronrietor of the bolt is on the side 
of the j)eo]>hv Instead of one-sided ‘securities’ 
he demanded from his opponents adequ.ate reasons 
for their opposition-- ‘ s«une apology to after ages 
for inllicting on one fourth of their fellow-sub- 
jects political <laninatiou to all eternity.’ Despite 
all Ids elotjoence. and the su])])ort of (‘aiming and 
other statesmen, be was not to see triumph in his , 
lifetime. In Dccomber ISlb his healtli began i 
linally to give way ; but as he grew weaker bis 
responsibility to tliis question weighed the more 
ujion his mind. On the ‘iOlh of the following May 
lie en»ssed from Duidiii, a dying man, to speak oiiee 
imu'e bn* the eause. arul, unahle to la'-ar the iiiotioii 
of a carriage, was earrie«l to London from Liver- 
pool ]»y canal. Hut his voice was never to he heanl 
agnin. A day or two after his arrival he sank, a 
pniyer for hi> (Muintry on his lips, .luiie 4, JS‘20. 
He was hiiried in VV’estiiiinster Ahhey hesido the 
grave of Fox. 

Graltnirs figure was small and spare; his faee 
long, thin, ami slightly markeil by small]iox. His 
gestures in sjieaking were violent ami «.*ccentrie, 
and bis voice of no groat volume, yet lie wielded 
his listeners at will hy his energy ami ]uissioii, his 
overpowering earnestness and mithusiasm. lie wa.s ! 
a consummate master of epigram, and few orators j 
have hail his rapidity and vigour. His description j 
of Flood as standing ‘with a metatdior in his mouth 
and a luilie in his pocket’ is hut one among a 
linndred phrases that will never he forgotten. His 
natriotisiii was enlightened and ineorruiitible, and 
iiis 1 ) 0110111 ’ remains without a stain. 

The host collection of his Sitrrrhrs’ is that made by bis 
son, Henry (trattan, M.P. (4 vols. 1822), who also edited 
in the .same year hi.s Mhcclhtncnv.'t Work^. Tin* standard 
Life is also that by his son (f) vols. 18:-{1) 4()), but this 
is far from hcinK a satisfactory work. See also the sym- 
pathetic essay in W. E, U. ia^cky’s Leaders vf Fuhlic 
Opinion in Ireland (2d ed. 1872); Dunlop’s excellent 
study in the ‘Statesmen’ series (18,89); and Lecky’s 
Einjland in the Evjhtceuih Centnryy vols, vii and viii. 

Gratuitous in the law of Scotlaml, 

means a deed granted without any value received. 
Such deeds, if made after the contracting of debt, 
and in favour of a near relation or coiitideiitial 
friend, are nn^sumed to he fraudulent and .so null. 
Ill Eiiglaml gratuitous deeds are usually styled 
Gifts (q.v.). 

GratX^ or Guaz (formerly Griitz), the capital of 
Styria, in Austria, 141 miles SSW. of Vienna by 
rail, is a picturesque old town with four suburbs, 
built oil both side.s of the Mur, and encircled by 
line gardens and pleasure-gronndH. Of the former 
fortress, erected on a hill in the. centre of the town, 
and dismantletl in 1809 by the F rencli, two Uiwi^rs 
and otlier remains still exist. The town itstdf con- 
tains several old buildings, as the Late Gothic 
cathedral (1402), two other Gothic chiircdies (one 
built in 1‘283), the ancient castle of the Styriaii 
dukes, the Laiidbaus, whore the nobles oi the 
duchy held their meetings, the university, originally 
founded in 1586 (with 1134 students in 18^5, and 
a library containing 120, (XX) volumes), an armoury, 


jialaces of the Styriaii noble-s, and four mojiast.eries 
dating from the Kith ard 17tli centuric.s. There 
are also national archives, a cabinet of coins and 
antiquities, a tcclmical school ( Joliaiinenm ), a 
second library of 70,0(X) volumes, and a botanic 
garden. Tlie most iiiqiortaiit of it.s many indus- 
tries are the maniifactun*. of machines, sK*el 
goods, rails and railway carriages, sugar, wine, 
iierfuiiiery, siearinc cmidles, .soa]», t'ce. Fat capons, 
biscuits, and chocolate tigurc prominently as 
articles of trade. Gratz is a favourite place of 
rc.sideiice for Au.^trian oMicials retired from .service. 
Pop. (1900) 138,370, including a garrison of ,5000 
men. The town is mentioned in the annals as early 
fiH 881. Ill 1481 it ropulMMl the Hungarians from its 
walls, ami in 1532 the Turks. In 1797, ami again 
in 18t)0, it was occiipieil hv the Frcmfh. In the 
vicinity are several hyilrojiathic cstahlislmients and 
holiday rc.sort.s. See Jlwof and Pct«‘rs, Gf.m'hichte 
and Topoffraphie tier Sfffdt Graz ( 1875). 

Graiiblliideii. S(*e finisoNs. 

town ill tlie province of 
West Prussia, on the Vi.stula, 37 miles N. of 
Thom. It carries on a trade in corn, wool, and 
cattle, and has iron- foundries, hiewiMics, and 
tapestry and cigar iiiaiiufactories. Pop. (1875) 
14,553 ; ( 1900 ) 3‘2,800. About a mile north of it on 
a hill (282 feet) is the fortn'ss of Graudenz, Iniilt in 
1776, and successfully defi'iided against the Frcm*h 
in 1807. It was maintained as a fnrtrc.*<s till 1874, 
ami now serves as a barrack ami military prison. 
Pop. ‘2072. 

liirailW3U*kf% See Guevw acki:. 

Gravel, the name given to .aggregations of 
water-worn and roumled fragments of rocks, vary- 
ing in jsize from a pea to a hen's egg. When the 
fragments are smaller, the deposit is saml ; when 
larger, it is called shingle, lieds of gravel occur 
in formations of every age. While the materials 
have been a long time, in being prci»ared, ami have 
travelled ]K*rhai)s a great lUstance from the mother- 
rock, gravel deposits have been formed speedily ami 
hy the. action of a strong current of water. They 
form very irregular ami limited deposits, occurring 
giMierally as hanks or hummocks in strata of sand. 
I'liless in the most recent dei»osits, they almost 
always form a hard rock called conglomerate or 
iMuhlingstone, the ]M*hbles hi»ing coiiqiacted together 
l»y some inliltrated cement, either calcareous, 
lernigiiious, or siliceous in char.acter. Even recent 
gravels are sometimes formed into a coiiqiaet con- 
crete, though tlu'se and later deposits are generally 
loose. The stones of a gravel or conglomerate may 
l>e fragments of alim>.st any kind of rock ; but tbe 
harder species are the most common -pebbles of 
quartz ami quartzite forming as a rule tbe chief 
material in gnivel-beils of .all age.s. In our own 
day gravel ami shingle are formed both by Iluviatile 
and marine action, and the same was the case in 
tbe older periods of the earth’s history. Tims 
certain conglomerates mark out for us the sites oi 
old sea-coasts, while <»iliers represent old rivcr-bcils. 

ti ravel varies much in character ami ajipoaraiice 
according to the formation from which it is derived. 
Ill the making of roads and walks, mirticuhirly in 
ganlens, j»lcasu re-grounds, and public j>avks, it is 
the hist iimrcdient used. Essential qualifies in a 
good gravel are ( 1 ) that it should he himiiiig — that 
IS to .say, it should not .shift like sand umler foot ; 
(2) it should he durable ; and (3) its colour should 
be agreeable to the eye and in liarmoiiy with 
vegi»iation. It is rare to liiid a gravel in wliich 
all tlii^se qiialilies are combined. The only sort 
known in Ilritain to po.Mso.s.s them all in itself is 
the famous Kcnsinti/ton gravel, wliich lias long lieen 
reg,arde«l by lamlacape-gardenei’s at home and on 
the Contiiuuit as the most perfect natural walk or 
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roa«l*iiiushin>; man lial ubiainaMe juivwlierc. It is 
a int'pavel, ami al>*»umls in oxiile of iron, to wliicli 
it owos ii> bi.'i'liri-j ami also its line warm 

hanm>ni(>u» Many other t»it-« 4 :ravels also 

this |»ro}K*riy in a hi;ili ih'i^reo, hut 

are iloi’eeiive in enlour. As j>oss(\ssin.!' heller himl- 
inir jutmei lif.". I'il-i^tavels ‘^‘'nt'rally are to he 
]>referj.'.l to -^oa or river jiiaveis ; Imt their tlefeets 
of riihmr ol'ieii preelmle their um' in lamlseape- 
L;.n.^•Mi^l;^^ riit* Kt'iisin^i^ton ^jravel is eo>tIy ami 
liiilii iih to proeiire. On tliis aerount, ami alst» 
hif.iu^e ui’ its similarity in c«»louv, the most )H>]miar 
t>l the ]»reseiit time is the Ihns^t /Vo; hut 
It is al'.o one of the most shift in;^, the llinty |)e])hles 
. oiiiposiiiij: it hein^ rouml ami ahoni the size of a , 
j*ea. As tie* mniie implies, this sort ‘-nmes from 
iIk* eoa>r of 1 K)rsetshire. h’nmi ilie .•'hore of the 
nei^u'hhonritii; e4>unty, llar/ip-^hin*, is ohlained 
.•1 not her ]ileaMipixly eoloure.l llint ‘.n avel name«l the 
: ami the Sussex eoa^t ftinii-'h»‘s l\\o ‘ 
'•oris naiiUMl >’a.vv*./- Pt >t ami Sttssr.r IWifti. The | 
mev.iilint^ l<irm of tin' h»rm«*r is jwa like, tli.it of the , 
latter ho.ui like; heiiee tln'ir re^pe«live names in 
commerce. I’hey an? fouml eoinmin.v:le4l on the 
shore, ami an* >eparatetl hy siftiji.i;'. Shell ^ravol 
' (*alle«l h<*eaif'e (‘onipoM'd of niitint(‘ ' " 
entire or the fra' 4 :meats of larger otn.-x -iv, al-o a 
favourite i:rav»‘l. hein;; I'lea'iu;;: in c’olour ami eoni 
fortahlo to walk iij»on wlien not laid on very deep. 

It is fouml on various parts of the Rriti^h (‘oa^is 
and «ui lho.>e of the (diaunel Islands. Mussel hnr;.,di 
;j:vavels hoth '•Imr*.* and i‘ii are ]»ri/<Ml iii that 
♦lisiriet, heiii;.; jL^'^od in eoloiir. and the pit ^aliety 
has also fair hindiirjj pro[)erti('s. 'riien* are many ' 
nianufactiiretl i^ras^'ls, such as ^ranite, whiiistime, • 
mat hie. «|uart/, sla;,^ ,i:las.s. i\e., which an* erushed ; 
in maehine>, and afterwards riddle<l to tin* de'.in'd ! 
size's. Tljes.«* and ail the sea ami river ;xravels are . 
u-‘'d in m.ikin:.; a^jihalt and ot her eonip<i.-ite roads | 
and path', -ome of them when skilfully eotnhined ( 
uith eotnenf impartiti^' a very heautiful tippetiranee i 
to the surfa**e. | 

C»ravi*l* a disea-e. Sei* I ’.M.Cf I J’s. | 

(■ravelilie^* a iorlilie«l toAu in lla- Trench [ 

depirtmeiit of N«inl, is situated in amar-sliy locality ' 
at llie mouth of the Aa. ].‘» mile-s lo rail KNJV of ■ 
Calai’'. A des,ol;ite lookim; pla«*e now, with ^ia'.s- ' 
;'rowu -Ireels, ii has an hi>t4iric iia"!, as tin* si'em* 
of T;:roont’s vi4‘torv over the* l’'n*nch (looS), and 
the pla«-e rdf whieli tlie Tn;^lish tlisj.ersed the ' 
.\rjuada HoSSi. It was taki-n hy the Tif'iieh in 
Ihll. reiak«‘n hy the Austrians after a t4-n wia?ks' 
sfuo* in lti.'ri. and limilly r«;ca]»lure4l in UmS hy 

Loni' who had it forlilied hy \’auhaii. 1 

• Is7‘J) -kShl ; ( l‘HH 1 

IjiravHottr. a xilhiLre of Rorraine, 7 miles 

\V. (»f Met/. J’liejo, on Istli A»j;,oist 1S70, the 
Fremdi tind"r iJazaim* s»i'«taimd a severe defeat i»y 
the < lerman>. See I'KWt'K. N'ol. 1\'. j*. 7S.‘k 

lilravrs. S‘ e‘ 15 \rjmAv, I5t iiiaj., Ci(i'i{CJfYAiii.», I 

C E M KTL It V, M o N t - .M K .N TS. j 

Oravivs. .James, physician, who did ' 

miieh to raise the slattis of Ids profe.ssion in Ire- 
land, was horn in 1707 , the voimj/e.st M>n of the 


IMijiers ai>pearetl in the Dublin Journal of Maliml 
St'tvnvr^ wliieh was foutnled hy him in JS|5i2. Dr 
Graves died on ‘JOth ^lareh 18.7:5. lie published A 
Si/stnn of ('linical Mrdivinc (184:5) ami (Jinical 
Lrrfnrcs (1848). .Vftor his d(*ath Ids .s7/n//V*.v in 
rinjsioloijif and MeJicino isstied in 18(i:5 hy Dr 
\V. Stokes. See Vniccrsitij Mtojazine, 1 84*2. 

dravivseiKh a port ami iKuoneji of Kent, on 
the ri^ht hardv of the 'riiames, *24 miles ESK. of 
London. It consists of the old town, with narrow, 
irre«,mlar streets, and of the hamlsonie neNv town 
on the ld;^di ^o'oiind. In the vieiidly are extensive 
market -*;anlens ; ami many of the irdialutniits 
are emj)h>ye4l in lishinj'. Gravesend forms the 
limit ol the ])ort of Loudon ; and here idiots 
;iml eustomdiiuise «dlicers .are taken on I»oard 
of vc'-sel'. ^ein;^: up the river. h'or centuries 
the ]>vosjK‘rity of the town luis de]M*n<led on its 
<‘nnneclion with tlie melro])olis. The sjiluloious 
.‘dr and heautiful .scenery a I Grave.send render ii a 
favourite vvaterin^-phieo with I.omhmeis. Itcairies 
on somi* sliiphuildin;^, iron hmiuliii;:, soa]MnMkin>', 
and brewing', and a eonsideralth* trade in .siip])Iyin^ 
sldps’ stores. Gravesend was incor]M»rateil nmh*r 
Kli/.‘theth, and since 1S(>7 has ridurned one memher 
to ])arlinmeiit. Top. of the mindi ipal h<»ron;;ll 
I lOOl /-JTtlT.^: 4>f the jiarliainehlMi N horou*;!!. Ilh.Ttili. 
Gravesend was ori;^iMally a hjdht\ or laiidin*'- 
pla(‘(*, and is nitmtiom'il as sik'Ii in Domesday. 
Around tins land iu^;:- place a town ;.;rew up s4ion 
alter the ('om|Uest. ll<*rc tlm lletus of e.irly 
voy;i;.ier>, as i hat of Sel»aslian Gahoi, in ir>.7:5. ami 
of -Martin Tiohisher in 1.770, assembled, and hero 
the hud mayor, ald»‘rmeii, ami city comjiaides of 
Lomi«>n were wtuii to reeeive all stran;;:crs of 
eiidnence, and to eondm*L them n]> the river in 
st;ii»*. A ^jieat lire in lS.70 did ilamaf^ii to the 
amount of ,t' 100,000. See Arden's History of 
a nuu'.srnd ( 184:5). 

Iilraviiisi« a town of soniherri lOily, in the 
centre <d a rii'li a;irieultural district, .‘5:5 miles SW, 
of I5ari. Top. 1.7,01*2. 

Clravili»:-dock« See Doriv. 

Iilrnvilafioil* It is a matter of common expori- 
jMicelhat; all unsu]»i)orletl hollies near the surface 
of tlie i*Jirlh fall to the ;j;rouml, tlm direction of 
their iiiotion l)ein^ towards tlie earth's eenlre. Tlio 
modr-rri exj>]analion of this |jlienonienon is that it 
i.-'<lue*t-o an attractive force lermi.‘d jL^ravitation or 
;L:iaNity, which exists h(*lwe(*n any sm‘h body and 
lh<* earth, in virtue of whicli they leinl to move 
towanis one another. 'I’he motion of the earth 
and oilier ^tkanels rouml tin* sun, .and of the 
vari«)UM .saUdlites rouml tlieir j»rimaries, may he 
explained on tlie .same ^'lound. 'riio mode of 
.action of this force is ^iven in the following' 
<^ener.a]isation tirst explicitly ^iven hy Newton, 
.ami known j's the Lav' if Drnritation : Every 
particle of Uiatter in tlie universe attracts vvory 
titlier particle with a force wlioso direction is that 
of the straight line joinin;' the two, and whoso 
nia;'nituile is ])roportlonal dir(*ctlv as the jiroduct 
of their masses, and inversely as tlie s<{uarcof tlieir 
mutual distance. 


J)ean of Ard,a;xh. lie .•studied medi4‘ine at Dublin, | Trevions to Newton’s invest i^^al ions, Kepler, 
and after t.akin;' liis de;/ref* visited the iiiedieal ; hy a truly prodigious aiiioiint of lahonr, had 

schools of London, G<it tiii;fMn, Rerliri, Copenhagen, j dediicerl from the oliservations of 'ryclio Hralic the 

tliose of Er.anee and Italy, and Edinhiir^di, ami on : follovviii;' kineniatieai law's of jilanetary motion: 

Ids return hoiiio settle.il i 1S*2I } in Ids native city .'is j ( 1 ) Tin* path of each planet is an ellipse, of wliicli 

a t»rivate pnictitioner ami a teaelier of niedieine, the .vun oceiipies om? focus; (2) the radins-vcctor 

especially ilistinj'iiisldii^ Idniydf hy the inirodiic j fi.e. the straieht line which joins the centre of the 

lion of improveil methods of clinical stmly. In . .'‘■un to 1 hat of the ))lanet) ol each planet descrihes 

18*27 lie was appointed ])rofi-'>or of the lnstitnt*;s j eipial are.as in equal limes; (.'5) the square of Iho 

of Medieine in the G<il]e;^o* of Tliysieians, DuMiii. j |M*t iodic time (i.e. the time during which a ]iianet 
of vvideli collef'e he was chosen orcsident in 184:5 j imikes one complete revolution round the »un)of 
and 1844. ffe was f*lecle<l a IVlIow of the Iloyal j each planet is jiroportional lollie cube of tlie major 
»eiety in 1849. Many of his nio.st reniarkahJe I ax i.-* of its elliptic orbit. From the Hocoiid of thcHa 
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dcdiictioiiK Nowion sliowoil that if tlic sun attracts 
tliu earth or utlier ])lanet, the direelLon of this 
attifictivi* force must he in tlie line joining their 
eeiitres ; from the first and third he piovtMl that its 
intensity' must he inversely proportional to the 
sr|uare of their mutual distance (so that at douhh? 
that dlstanec the intensity of attraction would he 
one-fourth ; at three times the distauee, oue-riiiith ; 
and so on ). J.ast ly, the proof that the attracti»m is 
proportional to the* ])rod net of the masses is found 
111 the fact that the weij^ht of any body is undm* 
all circuiiistaneivs ])ro|M»rtional to its mass. 'I'o tt‘.st 
the truth of his diMliictioiis, Newton stiidicMl the 
motion of the moon round the earth, ami found 
that this satellite is retained in its orhit hy an 
attract ion which is exactly the. same as that which 
causers a body m*ar the earth’s surface to fall with 
an aci’clcration of (about ) feet per second. 

1 1 must, in)\vevt*i, he remeinheretl that Kepler’s 
laws are themselves only ap]»ro\iiiiately true, 
owin;^^ to the attract ion of omi idaiiet on another 
iiiteiferin;^ with wl al mi^^dit he termed the ideal 
stale of thin;;.s, ami thus ])rodii<diJ;X llkose small 
.supiM'ttosed motions of a ]>lanet which astronomers 
have termed }n'rt lu'lntfiun.'t. nut. it is just in this 
that the (M>niirmator\ proofs of the law of ^^ravita' 
tioM are found ; for imt ordy are all these perturi»a- 
tions completely e.\)daine<I hy its means, hut they 
have also IiClMi diseo\ ere<l and measur<*d hy it. 

'file act ion of ^oavilalion is imiep(‘iident of the 
unhn't' of mnlier, Ihu.*' dilleiiii;^' from imi.<^oieuo 
attuietion, Nviiieli is only found in a restrii-ted 
class of hodie.s. .Vt the same time the manner 
in which ma^^netic and also electric attraction 
depends ujum disianeii Is the same as gravitation, 
(iravitation \< not aireete<l hy the |H’esem*e of other 
matter ; in oilier words, tlie wei>;lit of ahoily is the 
sum of the wei;^hts of its parts. 

'I’he intensity of ‘gravity at the earth's surface is 
measured hy the aeceh'ialion of a body fallin.if 
freely umler its iiillm'iioe; it is usually deiiotetl hy 
ff. it is fouml, from pemlulam experiments, to 
Vary sli^^htly with the latitude, aiul also with the 
hei^jfht above sea- level of the olisorviii;^ station. 
For any lo<*ality in the Hritish Nlamls it is, how- 
ever, liille ilifliMOiit from feet per seeoml. The 
following* table ;,dves the value of // for .several 
places ill the iiortlicrii heiidspliere : 
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From these li<.(urcs it will ho soon that a body 
nj>j>areiitly ; 4 aiiis wei^.jht as it is carried from the 
equator to higher latitudes. This is due to two 
eauscs. First, owing to the ellipsoidal shajie of 
the earth, gravitational attraction at the ]>ofes is 
greater than at the equator; (*2) owing to 
the ‘ centrifugal foreti’ of the earth’s axial rotation, 
liodies at the e((uator are lighter than at the 
poles, where this cause tloes not alVeel their weight. 
These two fraetions Uigether make up the ilill’er- 
enee, between equatorial and jmlar gravity. 
The fraction denoting diminution of weight due to 
tin? eiMitrifugal force of the earth’s rotation, may be 
emiiloyed to liml at what speed the eartli winihl 
necil to revolve hi order that gravity wouhl just be 
bahuiced by 'centrifugal force.’ H is found that, 
to fullil this (condition, the earth would require to 
revolve at seventeen limes its present sjieoil ; when 
revidviiig at this rate bodies would not have any 
tendency to remain on the earth's surface, and witli 


I an increased si»eed they would be proieeted into 
! .•'paci!. Taking also into consideration the dimiim- 
i lion of gravity with incretisc o-‘ heiglit, the value of 
I terrestrial giavitv is cxi»r(»s«cd by the formula r/ — 

I :{*217.*l - VS2 cos 2 A - 01)0003 // where X is the lati- 
j tmie, and A the height, in fe(?t, ahov’o sea-level. It 
I must he reinemhereil that this value of g is cUll’ereiit 
j from tluit which would he obtained were there no 
axial rotation of the earth ; under the latter cir- 
ennisianccH, the value of gravitatioiifil attraction 
j alone would he g - 32’.V2.‘) -• *020 cos 2 A. 
j To account for the id)em>inem)ii of gravitational 
I attraction severa.] th»M)iies have been advanced ; 

I but in spiti^ of the best ellbits of mathcMnaticians 
and pby.sieists, the real cause remains umli.’-eovercd. 

! Nor is t here any jdivsieal reason in evidence of the 
. truth of the sexeral assiiiiqition*. upon whicli the.se 
; tlu'ories have been l)ased. .\s ( 'hu k Mawvidl lias 
]MuntcMlout. their chief valm‘lic>iii ibeir siiggestivc- 
; iies>, ami in there being ;in ineenlive to tin* ileeper 
' and more prolonged researeli after ])os-il)l(' causes 
I for gr.'iviialion. 'I'hc earliest speculations on the 
subj(‘cl Avcrc, of course, almost wholly metaphysi- 
eal, ami therefore misleading, if iiot absolntidy 
‘ (MToiuMuis. 'Po hc;jin with, the assigumeut of an 
attra(‘lion betwetm the earth ami sun as the cause 
; <»f the earth's motion was set down as being 
I iiiqiossildc, oil tin* plea that a body coubl not act 
. in the place where it was not. Again it was urged 
j that sucli a •ause wouhl bo simj»!y ‘ar-iiiui at a 
I distance,’ and bema* imj>os.siblo. Newton’s mily 
j speculation on the* subj(‘c< showi'd that he looki'd 
to soiiu* intervening imalium as the agent by means 
of whicli attraction ]K‘tweeii hmlii's was excited; 
that if bodies rareliial this imalium round them at 
a rate lessening as the distance increa*-ed, gravita- 
tional attraction might thus be aiaamntcd for. 
Another hyjiothesis, ami one of an entirely novel 
kiml, was init forward in ISIS by Ta* Sage. He 
j presupjioscii tlial space contains an e\'e**(*diiigly 
j large number of small bodies moving rapitlly in all 
! directions. To these bodies he gave the name of 
ultramnmlaiie eorjui.selos. They would iiniiiiige 
' iijioii any single isolatetl ImmIv in space in all 
■ directions, the result being that the body would 
I not be moved, the iiiq>ac*ls being equal on both its 
; sidi***. Ihit with tw<» ImmIics in space, one would 
I screen the other from a eerlain iiuinlK*r of blows, so 
• that on their o])posed faces tlu*re would he a fewer 
I iiumher than on their distant faces; in cousi'quence 
I of this excess of impacts on one side loer those on 
i tlu* other, each body wouhl tend to move towanls 
I tlie other. Tlie altraetioii between the two would 
be iiiveisely as the .scpiare of tbi*ir distance, and 
]»ro]>orliomil to the surface of the bodies resolveil 
normally to the lino joining Ibeir centres. So that 
if ma.ss he ]u'oportiomil to .suifa.ee, there should he 
eoineidi'iioe between the results of the hyi>othesis 
ami the observed law'. The chief ohjeetioii to this 
hypothesis is that it wouhl require not only that 
the eorpuseles be inrinilely small eoiiijiared with 
the moleeular distances in onliuary matter, but 
that tbey move, at a speed enoniious emiipared 
with anything we are acqnainteil with. ^Iorc<»ver 
the amount of energy required to mainiain the 
I gravitational attraction of a comparatively .-'uuill 
j body near the earth’s surface wouhl, if eoiivi'itetl 
I into beat, be snnicient to raise the earth to the 
tenqieralure of inoandeseenee. Sir \Villiam 
Thomson has .sjiow’u that gravitation might Ihj 
e\]daiueil hv the assumpliou of the existence tif an 
incompressible lliiitl filling all space. hein.LV either 
created in each particle at a rati? priquutional to 
its nuv*is, and Howing otl* everywhere to an iutinite 
distance ; or hy each ]iartiele absorbing a quantity 
pro])ortiomil to its mass, the siqiply coming in all 
directions from an iiiliiiile distance. ^ Another 
method of accounting for gravitation is tliat of 
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Clerk-Maxwoll, who >Iio\v«.mI that if in a mediuiii, 
such as that of ilu' luminiferous ether, there he 
pressure ah>n.Lr. -i”*! tension at rij^ht angles to the 
lines of fon e, il»e etVeet woiil<l Im» an attraction 
such Jis that t»f max itation. The main ohjection to 
all these nrnll’eie*! hypotheses is that they pre- 
aippo’-etl tlie e\isioiu*e of ipiantities of eiieriry in 
the universe xvhieli art; absolutely enormous coin* I 
paretl xvith the etl'eets they protluee ; or, at all j 
t?\'ent'. po'*iulate some cause workinj^ not in 
aeeor ianee xvith the known laws of ener^jy. 

4*ravity« Sim:(mku\ See Snx'iFir Density. 

I«ra>\ a town in the. Freneh tleparlineiit of ! 
Haute Saoiie, on the Sabne, xvhieh is here erossej j 
^‘y a stone hrM<^e of the 1,‘lrli eeiitury, ‘2o mile*^ 
.\\V. of llosanvon. It has remains of an ancient 
easlle of the iliikes of l{iir;.,oimly, some tra<Ie in , 
enrii. Hour, ainl iron, aiul iron iiuliist lies aiul boat- ' 
Iniihling. Pop. tiT'l. 

t«ray« AsA,an eminent .Ameriean botanist, horn 
at Paris, Uneiila eouiity. New York, November 18, 
ISIO. He took his ileoree of M.l). in 1831, hut 
soon reliin[uishe<l the practiee of iiKM.lieine, ami 
<levole«l himself to his lavmiiite stmly of botany. 
In ls34 he reeeixeJ the ap|iointment ol hotaiti>t 
of the Uniteil Stales explorin;; expe«lition to the 
southern seas ; hut, as a lon; 4 [ delay took place 
before it xxas leady to sail, lie resij'iied his post in 
He was afterwards elected professor of 
Ilotany in the univoisity of Miehi;.;iin, but declined 
the apiMiiiitment, and in IS 1*2 beeame Fisher pro 
fessor of Natural History at Harvard. In ls73 he 
retired from the eliair, but still retaine<l eliar;;e of ^ 
the ;/reat herbarium In; had presented to the uni- i 
versity in 1801; and in 1S71 he sueeeede<l Aji;assi/ | 
JUS a ie;;ent of the .Smitli'«onian Institution. He j 
ranks amon;; the le.Kliii;' b(tiaiii-'ts of the a;;e. j 
His iiuriicroiis xviiUM;'s evince e<jiial ability in j 
eoinmimicatin;? elementary knoxvled^re arnf in ’ 
(•lncidatin;.C recondite llieuries. He caiin* forward . 
at a time xxlicii the old ailifieial sx stems of botany • 
xxcre ;^ix inj^ xxay t<i the natural system xvhieh ha.s j 
taken their phue, arnl lie xva> the first in America, [ 
in fonjiiiietion with Dr .lohii 'rorrey, to arrange j 
tin* iietHrom*neons assimiblam; of spci ies n|>on tlie ; 
natural basis of atlinity ; ami lie becaiio* an in- ; 
Hiiential siipjiorter of the Darxviniaii theories of 
evoluti<in. lii 18.3S Ik; cnnimeiii‘i.>d, xvith Dr'J’orrey, { 
the Flora of North Anirrirn , and in lSl8--.’>() , 
a]ip*‘an*d the (Junr.ra Flora’ Amrrirtt: lUn'eali- j 
Or ant alia JUastrnta. Anioii;^ bis remaining' xx’ork.s 
may be inciitioned, besides meiiioir.s on the bolan- 
icai results of several ;^ox «•! niiKUit explorinj' expe- 
iliiioii-i, an<l a number of text-books tliat have hm;' 
been in use in the* Fiiiled States, A Free 

Kjaml nation of hanriti.s ( 1861 ), Dannnai 

(1870), w.m\ Natural Sf’inur, and Jteliffian (1880). 
lie died .'lOtli January 18S.S. ,\ selection from bis 

scientific papei-s xvas published in 2 v’ols. in 1880 . 
He xxas a nicinber of the principal learned .societies 
of both America and Furope, to whose transactions 
and to periodicals lie eonti ibiiteil iiincli. His 
Letters^ edited by Jane b. Hray, appeared in 1803. 

|jrray 9 I)Avn>, a minor poet, was born 29th 
.lanuary 1838, at Duntiblae, on the south side of 
Hie Lu^jlie, ahont 8 miles from (Has'i^oxv. He was 
the ehlest of the eij^lit chiMren of an iTidiistrioiis 
weaver, who j^ave him as ;'ood an education fts lie 
could at the Normal School and university of 
(llas^'ow, in the hope of making' him a Free Church 
minister. Jiut the boy began early to write verses, 
.'Tid seems to have made from the licginriing an 
eiiormonsly exaggerated e.stimate of his own pro- 
mise, In "May 18<K) he siartiMl for bomlon along 
with Kohert Buchanan, with the usual lofty hopes, 
and rpiiekly met tlie usual discoiirageinents. He 
nimle an appeal to Moncktoii Milucs, afterwanb 


, Lord HoughUin, wlio foiiml him sonic cmnloyment, 

I hut failed to get his ]>oem.s printed. Aleantime 
eoiisiuiiption seized liiiii, and a stay in Devonshire, 
for wliieli Millies, Syiliiey Dobell, and other friends 
had found him the means, proving useh*ss, he went 
home to his parents at MerKlaiid, a mile from Kirk- 
intilloch, to die. The end came tjiiickly, 3d Dcccni- 
ber 1801, blit the day before lie bad bad the liappi 
ness to hold in bis hand a spcciiiieii page of the 
volume of his ]>oems in print. 'J’he volume was 
entitled The Liajific and other Porw.s' (1802), and 
was prefaced by an iiitrodiietion by U. Moiiek- 
tori Millies ami a memoir by J. Hedderwiek. His 
latest work was his best, and, indeed, the sonnets 
grouped together here iimler the title ‘In the 
Sliadoxvs’ are stamped with a solemn and touch- 
ing Iw'auly of their own. .\n enlarged edition, 
edited by Sheri If tilitss ford Bell, apficwefl in 1874. 
See also It. Bnehanaii's too liigli* pitched essay, in 
Iktrid iaray^ and other Essays tlSOS). 

€ira>N F.ijsii \, an American inventor, was born 
at Bariiosville, Ohio, 2d August 183"), and slmlied 
at tjberlin College, meanwhile snpj»ortiiig liiniself 
by working as a earpenter. He was afterwards 
engaged in the mannfaeture of tele;^raiibie a]»]»ar- 
atns. His patents numbered about fifty, inelinling 
those for the spenking telephone (of which In 
claimed the invention', a innltiplex telegraph, and 
the telantograj»h and type ju'iiiling telegraph. Ho 
died 21st January 1901. 

Clray* tlonx KdwaiM), Knglish nalnralist, bom 
at Walsall in IStKi, xvas edueatcil for the medical 
profession. After axsi>iiiig bis fatlicr, antlior of 
Safydt'nant to the Fharmavoinria^ in the prepain- 
tinii of bis Nainrtd Arnnayrnantof Jlritisn I*lants 
in 1821, be entered in IS24 the British Mnsenm ns 
assistant in tlie Natural History l>epartmcnt, and in 
ISIO was a)>]><iint(*d keeper of the Zoological Colh'c- 
tioiis, a ]K)st whieh he n*tained till 1874. A fexv 
iiioiitlis later, on 71h March 187'), he died in London. 
To him helofigs the. merit of having made the zoo- 
logical collections of tlie British Museum the most 
coiiipleti; in the world. Dr Clray wrote much on 
.subjects Connected with bis dctiartniciit. 'fbe 
titles of bis books and papers number more tl an 
TitHi. <.)f these the most important aie his eata- 
Ingnes of the British Mnsenm colle.etions, which 
are not mere lists, but are enriched xvith synonyms 
and ample notes. Next to tliese conn; Illustrations 
if Indian Zootoy y (1830-3")) and The Knotr.slry 
Mvnayrrie and Ariary (184(5 JJO). Dr Cray also 
assisti'd in tlie formation of some of the most juos- 
perons seientifie societies of London, and was a 
vice-president of tin* Zoological Society.- His wife, 
M AHI.V E.MMA, wrote Fiynrrs of Mollnsrons AnF 
wals for the f'sr if Stmlrnts (5 vols. 1842 -">7). — * 
His lirotlier, ( JkoIWJE IlntiEUT ( JllAV (1808-72), an 
oHieor in the Zoological Department of the Britisli 
Museum from 1831 till lii.s death, is known as 
author of The Uenrra if lUrds (1840), ami of 
works on the birds of Polynesia and New Ciiiiioa. 

liirayN Thomas, one of the greatest of Knglish 
poets, in value if not in luilk, was born in Cornhill, 
Jjoiidon, 20tli December 1710. His father, Philip 
Cray, a money -serivener, was of so violent and 
jealous a t.em])er that his wife. (Dorothy Antrohns) 
was obliged to separate from him, and it was mainly 
through her own e.\ertioiis that the hoy xvas placecl 
at Eton, and afti;r wards at (.'ain))ridgc, where two 
of her brothers were fellows of colleges, and after- 
wards tutors at Eton. Both the niotlier and her 
sister Mary loved the hoy with a devotion that 
was rewarded by a life long and passionate attiudi- 
ment. In 1727 lie was sent to Eton, whither in 
the same year also came Horace Walpole, son 
of the priuie-ininister. As a Isiy Gray was sliy 
and .studious, and lie carrieil the sanie temper to 
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Petorliouse, wliicli ho entered in 1734. The pre- 
dominant inatlicinaticK in the studies of Camliridge 
were distasteful to liis mind, and a habitual Init 
nassive melancholy early seized and mastered him. 
In the March of 1739 ho was prevailed upon by 
Walpole accompany him on the ^,o-and tour. 
They spent the next t>yo and a half years visitiim 
the towns and exploring? tlie picture-galleries <3 
France' and Italy, and (Iray’s letters home reveal 
not only an exipiisito taste in art and music, 
but also the lirst touch of that romantic love of 
nature which Rousseau was soon to make so 
bishionable. The two friends (]uarrelled at Reggio 
and parted. Waljwbs afterwards took the blame 
entirely on himself, and certainly by his efforts the 
breach was luN'iled within three yeai*s, and the 
friendship never again interrupted. (Iray reached 
Knglaml in the Septeml)er of 1741, and seems now 
to have bi‘gun seriously to write? [)oetiy, his OJe on 
Eton (killvqc being Avritten in the autumn of 1742, 
and the at l(?ast begun. In the winter he 

went back to P'iterliousc, t<»ok his liachelorshi]i in 
civil hvAv, and beoime a resident, there. F<»r the 
next four <Ar five years he studie<l (ireek literature 
|»rofoundly, ainl busied himsedf with abortive pro- 
jects for editions of Strabo, Plato, ami tlie (Ireek 
Aiilliology. This was perhaps the hai»picst period 
of Ills life, while he breatlicd the serem* air of noble 
libraries, and was as yet untroublt?d by broken 
bealtli. Tie found his relaxation and his keenest 


pleasure in the comimny of his friends, and in 
Avriting, when absent m»m tlieiii, betters siieli as only 
men at that time coiibl write. His liol Mays Mere 
soent M’itb bis mother and aunt at Stoke Poges, with 
Walfiole at London, Windsor, and StraAvberry Hill, 
or in travelling in dilferent parts of the country. 
From bis letters AA’e see that be had a quick eye for 
the variety and colour of nature, and certainly he 
Avas almost the first of inod(?rn Englishmen to see 
the beauty as Avell as the horror in the HiMilaiid 
mountains those ‘ monstrous ebildren of God.* 

In the summer of 1747 Doilsley printeil Gray’s 
famous (htc on a Disfiint Prosnerf of Eton College^ 
and early next year reprinted it AAdth tAVo other 
nieces in his Miscellany, The death of Gray’s aunt, 
Mtary Antrohus, in the Novemher of 1740 appears 
to liaA^e brought liack to his recolhurtbin his Elegy, 
and he seems about dune 1750 to liaA’o finisheil it 
Avhere ho began it seven years before “ at Stoke 
Poge.s. This hiinianc and .stately poem is perhaps 
the hest-knoAAm piece of English verse, a master- 
piece in the balanced perfection of a metre that 
iieats true to the pulse of human sympathy in the 
solemn alternation of passion ami reserve, and 
especially haiipy in a subject that can never lose 
its interest for mankind. The poem was sent to 
Walpole, Avas handed about in ni.anuscrijit, and 
soon became so aatII knoAvn that Gray aa'as forced 
to print it in the February of 1751. Early in 
March 1753 appeare«l in a" thin folio the ciiitio 
prince.ps cii Gray’s collected poems, Avith designs by 
Rentley, only son of the famous Master of Trinity. 
Gray’s mother died 1 Itli March 1753, and Avas buril/, 
at Stoke Poges, Avitli an exquisitely simple and 
affecting epitaph from her son’s pen upon her 
tombstone. 


Walpole said that Gray W'as ‘infloAA^er’ during 
the ycai’s 1750 -55, and during this peritxl he com- 
menced his most ambitious poems, the Pindaric 
OdcHf the splendidly resonant Progress of Poesy, 
perhaps his really greatest AA^ork, being iinished 
oy the close of 1754. 21ie Hard, hegiiii at the 
same time, was not completed till the summer of 
1757. Gray had long had a nervous horror of fire, 
and had fixed a rope-ladder from his AAundow in 
Peterhonse by Avhich to escape in emergency. One 
night in Fehruaiy 1756 ho Avas rouseit from sleep 
by a pretended alarm of fire, and, without staying 
2232 


to put on Ilfs clothes, descended from his Avindow 
into a tub of Avater that iiad been placed under las 
AvindoAv by some frolicsome undergraduates. Dis- 
pleased at the authorities of Peterhoufio for not 
punishing this brutal practical joke, the poet 
migrated in 1756 to Pembroke Hall, Avhere he 
spent the remaining fifteen years of his life sur- 
rounded by congenial friends, in the midst of Ills 
books, his china, his picture's, and his floAA'ers. His 
two oiles Avcrc printed at Straudjeny Hill in 
17.57, and Avere aifiiatted to have put their author 
at one bound at the head of living English poets. 
The lanr(?ateship was offered him in 17.57 on Colley 
Cibber’s death, hut declined. During the years 
1760 and 1761 he de\'f)ted himself to early English 

I ioetiT, of AAdiicIi he inteiide«l to Avrite a history ; 
alerhe made studies in Icelandic and Celtic verse, 
Avhich bore fruit in his Eddaic' poems, Phe Fatal 
listers vauX The Deseent of Odin - -genuine precursors 
c»f romanticism. In 1768 he collected Ids poems 
in the first general edition, and acc(*pt(?d the pro- 
fessorship of History and Modern Languages at 
Caiiibriilgc, an office Avbicdi entailed no duties and 
yiehlcd an income of £400 a year. .Johnson in hia 
perverse life of Gray made, from ‘ a slight ins]»ec- 
tion of his letters,’ one solit.avy remark that shoAved 
insight, that Gray ‘ Avas a man likely to love much 
Avliere he loved at all.’ Certainly no silent and 
melancholy poet Avas ever more hapiiyiii his friend- 
shi]>s, .and few men have Iwen loved Avith such 
singleness and devotion. His biographer Mason’s 
affection AA\as not entirely disinterested, hut the h)V0 
of friends like Nicholls, IJoiistettcn, Robinson, 
Wharton, StimehoAver, and BroAvn proves that 
there must Iiua’c been some singular charm in the 
obieet on Avhieh it aa'us lavished. 

Gray’s latest journeys Avere made to Glamis 
Castle and to the Cumbrian lakes, the beauties 
of Avhich he Avas the lirst to discoA’er. He Avas noAV 
comparatively rich, and cnjoyctl a reputation p(?eu- 
liarly dear to a scholar’s heart, and his life glided 
quietly on, trouhhal only by fits of dejection and 
by attacks of heredit.ary gout. As he was dining 
one day in the college hall .at Pembroke, a severe 
att.ack seize.d him, ami after a Aveek’s suffering 
he died, .30th .July 1771. He Avas buried fittingly 
by his iiiollier’s side in his oavu Country Churchyard 
— Stoke Poges. 

(iray said of his OAvn poetry that ‘the style he 
aimed at Avas extreme eoiici.seness of expression, 
vet pure, perspicuous, and musical.* The excel- 
lence he .aimed at he .attained, and in his lyrical 
Avork, moreover, ho reached in a high degree the 
(Jreck quality of striieture, especially in his P/m- 
daric. (hies, ‘ I <lo not think,’ says EdAA’anl Fitz- 
gerald, ‘ that his scarcity of AA’ork was from design : 
he had hut a little to say, I believe, and took his 
time to say it.’ At anyr.ato all his Avork hears the 
stamp of dignity and distinction, and it AA’as perhaps 
as much the fault of the chilling atmosphere of his 
ajre as of his oaaui hyper-refinement of taste or inter- 
mittency in the Jits of creative fancy that its 
quantity Avas so little. Yet this slemler garland 
of Averse has been sufficient t<i give (b*ay his laiik 
•among the dii majorcs of Englisli poetry" 

The earlier Lives of Gray and editions of his w’orks 
by Mason and Mitford Avere sniwr.sedoil by tho study by 
Mr Gossc (1882) in the ‘ EiiMisIi Men of Letters’ series, 
and by the same editor's editiun of his works in prose 
and v^erso. See also Tovey’s edition of the Letters 
(1900-1), and his Oray and his Friends ; and the essay 
by Matthew Arnold in W ard’s Enpfish Poets, 
dray's Inn* one of the four inns of Court 
(q.A*.) in liondoii. 

draylina {Thymallns), a genus of frosh-AA\ater 
fishes in the salmon family, distinguished from 
trout, &c.. by the smaller month and teeth, and 
by the long mauy-rayed doi-sal tin. The genus is 
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rt'prosentetl 1 >y live >i»«.vios, iiiliabitinj'cleMr .streams 
in north Kiirope. A>ia, and Nortli Anierioa. The 
Britii'Ii Gniyliiii: {Th. vuhjaris) has a wide but 
local dif*trilaiii'.'n ; it prefei”s rivers with rocky or 



Crayling ( ThinmiUus i'vf>jnris). 


I^Tavelly lK)itoiu and an alternation of stream and 
nool. The back and sides are silveiy fjray, Mitli 
hm^itudinal dusky streaks; the dorsal iiii is crossed 
by rows of sjiuts.* The which may attain a 

weight of 4 to o lb., is esieeiiied for the table, lait 
should be cooked w hen newly caught, when it has 
an oilour coiiipare<l to that of wild thyme. It 
spawns in April or May, and is in l»c.st condition 
when trout are out of season, in October ami 
November. Another well known species is 'fh. 

a beautiful fish from tlie clear atllmuits 
of tlie Mackenzie lUver, called ‘ Hewliikjiowak,' or 
‘ lish with the winglike lin,* by the Eskimos, taiul 
‘ ]ioisson bh*u ’ by the (.’aiiadiaii vo\agours. See 
Ihitt, The Hooh of the Gmy/f/n/ ( 1888); Walham, 
Gnnjfiiojf and how to catch than ( l.S9d). 

Ijiraystoiio* Graywaeke, &c« fciee Gkey- 
.STONK, (iKhAWWrivK, <5i:c. 

Graz. See (JIIATZ. 

Grazalrilia. town of Spain, situated in a 
very ^tro^g natural ]>osiiion “ 1.8 miles ENE. of Ca<liz. 
Iis iiihahitants are jniiieipally engaged in 

iiiiuiufaeturing cloth and in smuggling. 

€«rrasr, a term of general application to all 
oily or fatty matters, but generally to those having j 
s"ine degree of soliility, as tallow, ft is more 
.■specially anplieil to fatty niatlors which are s<» | 
d»-t**riorateci by dirt or oilier iinpurilies as to be 1 
until for candle-making and oilier inanufacliires i 
rcipiiring some degree of jmrity in the mateiial. ' 
lirease is largely employed jus a lubricant for 
heavy niachinery, and esjieeially for the wlu'cls of 
carriages. The 'grease employed for the axles of 
wagons ami carts consists of inferior kind.s of 
grea.^r? mixed with a little tar. On English rail- 
AVitys grea>e is ns^-d fur goods and mineral wagons; 
for passenger <;arriages jialiii-oil is itsed. See LL'H- 
Itlf.’A.NTS. — For a disease of horses, see Weed. 

Great Basin, a remarkahle triangular plateau 
of North America, occupying the w(?stern portion 
of Utali and nearly the wlmle of Nenvla, as well 
as a section of On.*gon and Onliforiiia, and extend- 
ing at its north- easteni angle into Idaho. It is 
Winded on the W. hy the ISierra Nevada, and on 
the E. by the Wahsatch .Moiiiilain.s. The base of 
the triangle, in the N., is .some 500 miles from east 
to w'est ; it extern Is from N. to S. for nearly 8 (X) 
miles, and its area is slightly greater than that of 
France. It is girdled round on every siile by high 
Tnountains, and traversed throughout by numerous 
ranges, frequently parallel, yet as often in'egularly 
blending or crossing ; the valleys are usually sinks, 
the chief drainage centre lieing Great Salt Lake 
Gj.v. ), and the HiimWdt and (arson sinks, at about 
the same elevation. It has 1>een pointed out by 
Ih#* I 'lilted States Geological Sui vi?y that the f Jreat 
llji-ins areas of greatest depression are to be found 
nejir tlie Isirders, while its central portion reaches 


a much greater elevation. Tlu^ loftiest range is the 
East Humboldt, near the middle, w’liicli culminates 
in Mount Bonphind ( 1 1 ,:F21 feet). Volcanic masses 
form or conceal the original rocks of many of these 
ranges. The Great Itasin contains many streams 
and lakes, the latter for the most jiart .|<alt, whose 
waters never reach the ocean, hut are eitlier taken 
up by evaporation or sink in the desert sands. The 
mean annual rainfall rauge.s in dilVerent localities 
from 4 to 15 inches. The jilateau is nearly desti- 
tute of trees, and in general only the upper parts 
of the valleys are clothed with desert slinilis, 
their lower portions often being occupied either 
by bmlies of water or by a iiniddy bottom covered 
with several inches’ dejith of alkaline salts left by 
evaporation. 

h€‘fiiido.s reports to the United States Geol. Survey, 
works by I. C. Eussoll on Lake Lnhontaii (1883 and 1885) 
and Sonilieni Orej»on (1884); and Hague, The Volcanic 
Itocka of the Ih'tnt Basin (li^4). 

Gresli Bear Lake. See Beak Lake, Gkkat. 

i Grrat Britain. Under this head are noticed 
! (1) the island of Great Britain — its geology and 
' gi‘ography ; and (*2) the United King^loin of Great 
I Britain and Ireland- its general statistics, vA'c. 

! Great Britain was so eallc‘d to distinguish it 
‘ from Britannia Minor, or Brittany, in France (see 
, Britannia ). The name w as a ]>oe'l ieal or rhetorical 
■ expression till in 1004 dames 1. styled himself king 
: of (beat Britain, although the term was proposed 
i ill l.Vit) hy the Scottish Lords of the Congregation. 

I Lying lietw<*en 49' 57' 80" and 58" 40' *24" N. lat., and 
I liotween U 40' E. ami 0 18' W. long.. Great Britain 
I is the largest i.‘'IaiHl of Fhiropi?. It is bounded 
’ on tlie N. by the Atlantic, on the E. hy the North 
! Sea, on the S. by tlie English (’hannel, and on the W. 

I hy the Atlantic', the Irish St‘n, and St George's Chan- 
I lie). The most northerly i>oint is Dunnet Head, in 
(’ailhness; the most soullievly, Lizard Point, in 
('ornwall ; tlie most easterly, Lowestoft Ness, in 
SutVolk ; and the most westerly, Ardnannirehan 
Point, in Argyllshire. Its greatest length is about 
008 miles, and its greatest breadth (from Land’s 
Fhid to tlie east eoa.st of Kent) about 325 miles; 
w hile its surface contains 88,220 so. in. 

Cico/or/i/.-^The geology of (beat Britain is of jiecu- 
liar imjiortancc. The fci.^siliferous strata having 
been lir.sl systematically studied and expoundeil 
here, British geologists have given to the world 
the names wlierehy most of the larger divisions 
and .suIkHv isions of these strata are known. Nearly 
all the recogiiise<l ‘systems’ oeciir in Britain, 
although .some of these are more fully represented 
elsewhere. Indeed, the only system not found 
1 in Britain is the Miocene— the beds formerly 
classeil as of this age being now included in 
the Gligocei e. British geology is no less imjiort- 
ant from the influence it has liod in the develop- 
ment of the coiintiy. ’I'lic mineral wealth, especi- 
ally the cc al and llic iron, are the real sinew's 
and nniscles of Britain’s mighty lunver. No other 
coiiiitry has similar ailvantages in such an area. 
(See also the article on the geologv' of Ei;jloi*E.) 

We shall, in this sketch of the (fistrihntion of the 
British rocks, folhiw the order of the strata, begin- 
ning with the lowest and oldest. It may lie said 
that, in general, the mountainous regions of the 
north and west are fornicil of the oldest rocks, and 
that, as we move south-eastwards, Ave gradually 
uasH over newer strata, until, in the east of Eng- 
land, Ave come to the uppermost divisions of the 
Tertiary. 

'File fiase rocks of the whole senes occur in the 
Ollier Hebriiles, in Kona, Tiree, and (Joll, and along 
the Avestem shores of Sutherland and Boss. They 
are assigned to the Archiean System (q.v.), and 
consist chiefly of coarse gneiss, usually homblendic. 
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€an<l various with o<M\asi(mal cry steal lino \ 

limestones — the Avhole series iKniit; veined more or 
less ahiindantly with pej^niatite. Small isolated 
areas of .Vrcht'oaii occur also in England (Charn- 
\voo»l Forest, tlie Wrekin, the Malverns). No 
fossils are met with in any of the Arcluean 
rocks. 

The oldest fossil iferous strata in lU’itain ladong 
to the (yamhrian System (f[.v.), and are well de- 
veloped in Wales and Shroj»shire, attaining a thick- 
ness of more than 30,0()() feet. Tliey consist chielly 
of dark -red and purple! sandstones, grits, and con- 
glomerates, with green slates arnl slaty shales. 
The fossils are not ahundant, hut show a nmiark- 
ahle variety of forms. Jii Scotland the (/amhrian 
anpeai-s to he repn^sented hy the red grits, con- 
glomerates, and sandstones which rest directly on 
the Arcluean roeks of the outer Hebrides and the 
iiorl h-west Highlands. 

'l'\\e Si/uridH St/iftfitn [n.v.) occuj»ics a large por- 
tion of the surface of the country. The typical 
v<icks occur in Wales, extending over the W(‘sterii 
lortioii of the judncipality from Pc*mhroke to 
)enhigh, and including the noillicrn portions of 
Pemhroke, Carmarthen, and Brecknock, the whole 
of Batlnor and Montgomery, tlu! south-west of 
Hcnhigli, and the wliole of the counties to the west. 
The oldest or hiMver SLlnriaii IhmIs are next the 
coast. The series consists of an immense thickness 
of shales, slates, grits, and greywackes, with inter- 
calated limestones more or less jmre. Immense 
tracts have hitlnu’to provetl devoid of fossils ; in 
other districts the calcareous rocks are almost 
eiitindy oomj»osed of the reinaiiis of marine in- 
vertehrate animals, while the shales ahouncl in 
zoophytes and enistacea. 'riie higli lands in the 
north of J.aneashiie and south of AVestmorland 
are Silurian ; hnt it is in Scotland that tlu^se | 
strata arc most extensively <levc‘loped. A line | 
<lrawn from Dnnhar to (Brvaii forms the northern 
limit of these hc<ls in the south of Scotland. Ex- I 
eept the lower half of the valley of tlie Tweed, the ! 
whohi n'gion from this line to near the Iwise of the I 
(’’heviots is Silurian. The rocks are chielly grey- ‘ 
wjicke, with scattered he<ls of impiiro Umcstoiie. j 
The chief fossils are grantt)lites, entstacea, hraehio- i 
noda, and niolliisca. Tiie iead-mines of Wanlock- 
tiead and ficadhills are in this district. East and , 
south east of tlie Arcluean and Camhrian rocks of : 
the north-west Highlands come Silurian rocks i 
which are morn or less metamorphosed. Fp to ' 
recent years geologists believed with Sir li. T. 
Murchison that all the scliists, \'e., lying to the 
east of the Cambrian and Arcluean aroa.s, and 
ext(!iidiiig flown to the liorflcrs of tlie lowlands in 
Strathmore, iKfc., were altered Silurian strata. 
Prohahly this is the fact, but the work of the 
Geological Survey in the north-west Highlands has 
suggested some doubts. A hue drawn from Stone- 
haven to Helensburgh marks the southward range 
of those schists ami slates, 

The Old lied Saiultstonc System ( v. ), consisting 
of conglomerates, coarse ami line grained sand- 
stones, ami dark-colon red ilagstoncs and shale.s, 
with characteristic fossils of ganoid and plaeuid 
fish, overlies the Silurian in several districts in 
Scotland. Nearly all (yaithne.ss ami the seaward 
portions of Sutherland, Boss, Cromarty, Inveniess, 
Nairn, ami IClgiii, belong to those strnt«N A 
liroad hand, extemling on the east coa.st between 
Stonehaven and St Andrews, stretches across the 
country to Helensburgh and Dnmharton on the 
west. Tlie same stratii appear again in Hadding- 
ton, B(!rwick, and llo.xbnrgh, in Lanark, and in 
Ayrshire. Old Red Sandstone likewise occura in 
»Soiit)i Wales and the neighbouiing English counties, 
extending from the Silhriiin ilistriet to the Severn 
and tlie Bristol Channel, and containing in a large 


basin the South Wales coalfield. The highly fossil- 
iferous strata of north Devon, and of south Devon 
ami Cornwall (Devonian system) are believed to 
i be on the same geohigical horizon as the Old Red 
Sandstone. They consist of slates, sandstemes, 
jiml liineslones, and contain numerous corals and 
shell- Jlsh. 

Citrboutferoufi System (q.v.) maybe said to 
oe.ciipy a broa<l tract extending from the Bristol 
Channel to the base of tlie (Micviots. The stmta 
arc not coiitiniions hetween these limits, but arc 
broken up in some ]>].'iccs by the appearance on 
the surface of ohhir strata, wliile in others they are 
covercfl by newer deposits. The various detached 
coal iiclds arc (1) tbe Soiitli Wales, in Glamorgan 
I and I*embroke; (2) the Bristol, ami (.S) the Forent 
I of Dean, in frloncestcr; (4) the Forest of Wyre, in 
Worctrster ; (5) Shrewsbury, and (G) Coalbrook- 
dale, in Shropshire; (7) noilli and (8) south 
StalVordshire ; (9) Warwickshire; (10) Leicestor- 
■ shire; (11) Flint and Denbigh; (12) Lancashire. 

! (1.3) York ami Derby ; (M) (.'iinibcrland ; ami (15) 

I NorthnmWrland ami Durham, in the northern 
portion of this great tract of carboniferous strata, 
where tbe millstone grit .ami cai boniferoiis limestone 
are largely devcloj>cd, few seams of cool of any 
viiliie are coiitainc-tl. The limestone in Derby is 
ricli in metallic ores. The carhoniferoiis str.ata of 
the north of England extend bcxoml the Cheviots 
into Scotland, forming a narrow band from tbe 
Solway to the North Sea, in the counties of Diinif l ies, 
Roxburgh, ami Berwick. The only coaltiehl in 
this district is one of small extent at Canonbie, in 
Dumfriesshire. The carhoiiiferous strata in Scot- 
land, with the exception just stated, are confined 
to the immense trough between the Silurian and 
Old Red Sandstone sy.stems on the south and the 
Old Red Sandstone on the north, which is com- 
pletely oceupietl hy them, except where nndt'rlying 
[)lder strata rise to the surface. Ctuisiderable 
tracts of sandstone, and limestone witliout coal 
break up the coal-hearing beds into the following 
coalfields ; the Midlothian, the Fife, the Lanark 
and Stirling, the Ayrshire, the Sanquhar in Dnin- 
frie-sshire. Beside coal, tlie whole of the carbonifer- 
ous scries contains immense stores of argillaceous 
carbonate, of iron, from the ore of which is produced 
tlie great hulk of the iron usctl in the country. 
The samlstones of this period form beautiful and 
durable buihling-stoues, the limestones are of great 
commercial value, ami many of the less indurated 
.shales are good li reclays. 

The Per mitt it System (q.v.), consisting of magne- 
sian limestone and sandstone coloured with oxide 
of iron, oocn]>ies a consiilerahle area in Durhain, 
and borders the carljoniferous rocks ih Dumfries, 
Gniiihcrlaiul, Westmorhiml, Lancasliire, Cheshire, 
Shropsliire, Stafford, Worcester, Warwick, Not- 
tingham, ami York, and in Glamorgan. The sand- 
stone is quarried for buihling. 

The typical triple series of tlie Triassic System 
( <pv. )occurs in Germany; the British representatives 
consist of variously -colonied sandstones and marls. 
They ocoiipv a considerable surface in Lancashire, 
Cheshins Shrojishire, and Stafford, and extend .as a 
rihhoii of varying breadth, from the mouth of the 
Exe, through Devon, Somerset, Gloucester, Wor- 
cester, AVai'vit'k, Leicester, Nottingham, York, and 
Durham, to tlie coast at Hartlo])Ool. The only 
de]K)sits of rock-salt in Britain occur in the Triassie 
rocks of Chesliire and Worcestershire. 

The Jurassic System (q.v.) is composed of an 
extensive series of limestones, marls, samlstones, 
and .shales, which stretch in a broad belt from 
Yorkshire to Dorsetshire, passing through Lincoln, 
Worcester, Warwick. Northampton, Huntingdon, 
Bedford, Buckingham, Oxford, Gloucester, and 
Wilts. The best building imitcrials in England 
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aro from tlioso strata. Jurassic strata 

ocour in Scullaml at JJrora (Sutlicrlaml ), in Skyo, 
\*c. In tlio r»n»ra Oolite a seam of etnil 3^ feet in 
tliickiieNS lias keen worked olV and on since 1S20. , 
it is the lliiekest l)ed of pure ve^^etable matter 
deteefeil in any Mesozoic formation in Britcain. 

The f'jrfuronitt Si/sfcw (ipv.), consisting' chielly ! 
of chalk with underlyin'' sands and clays, all very ! 
rich in fos'^il remains, occupies a broad tract to the \ 
ca>t oi the Jurassic strata, and parallel to them, j 
Bejiinning a little north of Flamboronoh Head, the j 
cretaceous strata inav be traced throuo:h York ami 
IJncoln, then across Oie M'ash into Norfolk, Sutlolk, | 
Hertford, Buckingham, t>\ford, Berks, to Hanip- j 
sliire, where they separate into three arms, tlie one 
extending south-westward through "Wilts ami Dor- j 
si*t to the south cou'-t : aimther taking a south east : 
direction to Beaehy Head; while the tidrd stretches ! 
as a narrow baml in an easterly direction through 
Surrey and North Kent, widening i>ut as it nears 
the coast, where it iXTUpies the district between 
Bamsgateaml l'<jlkstone. 'Fhe fresh water Wcah/r/t 
srn\.s. with its abundant remains of rej»tiles, lishes, 
shells, and insects, is developed chielly over the 
tract that lies between the North and S4»uth Downs. 

The Eumir *S//.sb.//4 (<j.y.), ctuisisting of clays, 
sands, ami marls, aboumling in fossils wbieh ap 
parentlv indicate a subtnum*al clim.ate, oecuj»ies 
the vartey of the Thames, trom Hungerford to the 
seii, and from Canterbury to Sa\mundham, as wc‘11 
a.s a large district in Ihnset, Hants, and Sussex, 
from Salisbury west to D<»rchoster, and east almost 
to Hastings. 

The o/i)forci*c N/asYc//# (q.v.) is \ery sparingly 
developed in Britain -the only ileposits of note 
occurring in Hampshire ami the Ish* of Wight. 

The riiuccfit St/slctn (q.v.), consisting of ferrugin-' 
ous shelly saml ami marl known as crag, occurs 
chielly in Suflblk and Norbdk, The still imu*e 
recent Pit. *s fore ft e Stfsirot (q.v.) is represcnited ' 
hy superficial accumulati<ms of alluvium, gravels, 
iMiiilder clay or till, he^lded clays, v>i:c., which are ' 
scattered over wi«le areas. To the same system | 
heloiig the eave-^lepo-iits with relics and remains of 
primexal man. 

Mtttrrals . — In some respects the most important 
of British minerals is roffl. The greatly-increasing 
con-'iimption of coal has originate<l fears as to the 
pos-ihility of the exiiaustion of c)ur mineral fuel (see 
t.'oAi. —formerly, the only iron pnxbu'ed in the 
country w’as obtained from tbe greensaml of the 
soiitli east of Knglanil, and fnmi the brown lieiiiatitfi 
tbe Dean F4U'est. The ore was smelted with 
charconl. But the introduction of coke and coal 
for smelting, and the discovery of numerous addi- 
tional and Unthought-of deposits, especially in 
conn4M-tion with coal hearing strata, immensely 
increfised the p^Mluctioii of iron, and met the ( 
greatly increased jleiuands for this important metal. 
In ITIK), when eharcoal alone was used for .smelting, 
not more than tons of iron were produced ; , 

now an average of 4,0(K),(M)0 or rj,()iKJ,tJ()0 tons are 
obtairuxl from some l*2,tHX),(MX) or 13,000,000 of ] 
ore. The most imjxu tant ore is the ferruginous 
shale, or impure aigillacrious carhonate of iron, 
found in every Biitisli coalliebl. The brown and 
red hematites, associate^! w ith the oldest Pabeozoic 
rocks, yield much metallic iron, -Tin is ob- 
tained from two counties— Cornwall and Devon. 
-Comer Is obtained from the same two coun- 
bis, nut the quantity obtained in Britain has 
greatly decline*! since 1H60, an<l is trifling coni- 
l»aie<r w'ith what is smelted from iniiiorted 
ores. Other copper mines are or wore in Lanca- 
shiie, Carmarthen, and Anglescv (see CoPPKR). •— 
Lead and Silver arc olitaiiie<l from the same ore 
from numerous mines in I'alfeozoic districts. The 
most productive English mines arc in Nortliuinber* 


land, Durham, Cumberland, Shropshire, Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire, Cardiganshire, (flamorgaiishire, ami 
the Isle of Man. Small quantities are obtained 
in Somerset, W'estnmrland, Staflbrd, and Chester. 
All the Silurian counties of AValcs contain niim.^ 
The Isle of Man yields much me. In Scot- 
land the most lu-oductive mines .'iro at Wanlock- 
hejid and Lea«lliills. — y^uiv is ohiained chiefly from 
(^irdigan, Denhi^'lishire, Carnarvon, Flint, (him- 
berlaiid, and the Isle of l^lan . — Sulphur Ores (iron 
pyrites) are raisetl in diflerent parts of (beat 
Britain. — The following minerals are also raised 
— viz. arsenic, niang;inese, gold, nickel, silvcr- 
oopper, ltiior-si>ar, and wolfram . — Salt occurs chielly 
in (^heshire and Ulster. 

The following table .show's the quantity of 
minerals raist'd in the Cnitojl Kingdom in 1110*2, 
with their value at the mines and quarries : 


Alum shule tons ifiTOS 

Arsenif m 2,1JU r.»,:i22 

AnseiiiiMl i»yrib*s n S2S> 

Uiirytes n 

Uaiixite n U,(M7 

Bo^rorrt n l/JiU 

Chalk >1 

Chert aiiil l liiiL n ‘.'‘‘.rm 17,413 

Clav II 1.7,304. i:u'i l,77S,S.v4 

Coal I. L*l7,o:o.oi2 {)3,.vji.407 

Copjier Olv ir II, 7 IS 

CopiMir jirecipil ili* n 47() 3, .707 

Fluor sjur n 3.IS<5 

Oohloie I- 32,r,i;i 

Gravel ami S.iml m 2,ori7,74.'> ■I.'»V,7ll 

Gyp.>niii II 2:J Vs.OiiU 

Ixm'otis I'ocU-s II ri,4«Iii,'.i(i l 1 ,IoU,2»‘.4> 

Iron ore m 13,4iJii.0Ol 3,2SS,lol 

Iron pyrites h O.liiS 4,1. '4 

1.4\*ul ore II S l.iiUO 17ri,‘."i2 

Lioie.stone (oilier th.'Mi rh.'ilU) . n 12,lV2,s71 J,3S2,iy2 

Man.^aneM' i-ri* n l,‘27s 

Mica II S,r)12 a,n.|7 

.N'atunl v'.'is cuhir fi*i^t l.'iO.OoU }{(i,000 

Gi'liiv. &c tons lii.'.my ‘J‘.!,40l} 

*)il 2 , 1 07 , » ii0(}.M.)4 

I’elrolfuni .. II *’*0 

riiO'>p!jati* of limi} h S*' 

Salt I l,8f>3,ssi &77,:i3:i 

S.ui.ULo)ic 11 5,4s:i,1.10 1.7l»s,ST'.» 

Slat- I 1, .101,7.^0 

Sulj*h:«ti» of .slron! ia n Jlll,*2sl 3‘-’.‘J''l 

Till oi«* (f/n II 7, .7110 613.872 

Uniiiinn ore h &2 

Wolfiani II 51 ‘-73 

Zinc ore •• 27,00(1 IM.207 


itl07,l34,s74 

The total value in 1S66 \vas .£40,315,040; in 
ISSO, £7 l,004,G3S; in 1000, £135,057,070 (2J5, 181,300 
Ions of coal had the value of £121,052,500). The 
total value of metals ohtainuhle from the ores 
(alumiiiium, co])per, gold, iron, load, silver, sodium, 
'tin, zinc) was £13,917,443 in 1902. 

Phijffiral (lettffraphy , — The physical features of a 
country are intimately connectc<rwith its geological 
structure. Thus the Highlands and Southern Up- 
lands of Scotl.'Mid are built iip cliietly of ciystallinc 
Hcliists and tbe older Palicozoic stnita, wdiilc the 
intervening lowlands of the so-callc.l Central Plain. 

! are eoiii]K)sed mainly of the younger Pahoozoic 
j rocks and overlying accunnilations of superliclal 
dejiosits. The mountainous tracts of Scot laud con- 
sist therefore of more enduring or less reailily crtKled 
ninterials than the lowlands. Any wide tract of 
tlie HighlamlH (built up largely of crystalline schists 
and granitic rocks), when viewed from a command - 
ing position, looks like a tumbled ocean in which 
tlie waves appear to be moving in all directions. 
The mountains are massive, generally roiind- 
shoulderod and often even flat-topped, while there 
is no groat disiiarity of height among the dominant 
points of all}' individual group. This is the result 
of <lenudati*>n, guided and controlled by the petro- 
logical diameter and geological stnicture of the 
rocks. The mountains are monuments of erosion ; 
tiiey are the wreck of an old tableland, the upper 
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surface and original inclination of which arc approxi- 
mately indicated by the Huniinits of the various 
mountain -masses an<l the direction of the principal 
rivers. 'Phe Mighlands are intersected from south- 
west to north-east by tlie ( Jreat (lien, which jirobahly 
occupies the line of a dislocation. It is customary 
in geographical text-hooks to sT)eak of the ‘ range 
of tlie (Irampians/ hut the Higliland mountains do 
not treml in linear directions, hut rather form con- 
fused groui)s. It is prohahly owing to the fact that 
many of the rivei*s and streams run in c<*rtain more 
(u* less definite directions that the mountains have 
been descril>cd as linear ranges. 'Phes greatest height 
rcachcil is 44(M) feet in lien Nevis, which is the 
culminating point of the lligldamls (rj.v.), less 
eminences being Jlcii Macdlmi ( feet ) and Ben 
Lawers (:10S4; with cairn, 4004). The southern 
limit of the Highlands is <lefined hy a line <lrawn 
from the Firth of (!Iyde at llelenshurgh north-east 
to the sea-coast at Stonehaven. Nortli of this line 
tluiie are of course considerable tracts of les 
elevated ground, es])ecially along the coast in Aher- 
drenshire and the hordei-s of the .Moray Firth. < 'ait h- 
ness is anotii**!* comnarativoly low-lying taml gently 
undulating plain. The coast- line of the Highhands, 
j>articularly in the west, is repeatedly broken hy 
miiiicrous and large fiords or .sea-l<H‘hs, in which the 
sea is iisiinlly ahiiormally deep. And op])Osite the 
.same cjoasts appear t he nniiieroiis islands of the inner 
aiul llehrides. These fiords are simply siih- 

inerged hind-valleys, whih* the islands referred 
to are tlie higher parts of the denresseil continental 

J )lateau. 'Pliere is reason to believe that at a very 
ate geological date theS(!Ottish coasts exteiideil out- 
wards to what is now the c<uitour line of UK) fathoms. 
One of thf! most inarke<l features of the Highlands 
is the multitmle of fresh-water lakes. These vary 
in size from mere tarns to large mountain-valley 
lakes like Lochs Lomond, Ness, Awe, Shin, Maree, j 
Tay, \’e., and most of them occupy rock-basins, 
which are comparable in <diaractm* to the <h}ep 
hollows that occur in the sea-lochs. 

'riie Central Flain of Scotland may he deserilHHl 
as a liroml depression of relatively easily eroded 
matcri.als lying between two taldehinds of le 
readily denuded rocks. The pri?icipal fealun^s of j 
this low lying tract have a north-cast and south- j 
west tnuid determined hy geological structure, as is j 
seen in the Shllaw Hills, the Oeliil Hills, the Len- j 
nox Hills, i^vc., in the north, and in the IViitlaml 
Hills in the south. The surface of the lowland 
tracts is likewise diversified hy many more or less 
abrupt and isolated hills, .such as .Arthurs Scat, 
Dalmahov (’rags, tlie ‘ (’astlo-rocks ’ of Kdin burgh 
amt Stirling, tS:c. Most of these heights consist of 
igneous rocks of a more iliiralde eluaractor than the 
strata of sandstone, shale, iS:c., which surround 
them. 

The Southern rjdnnds of Scotlaml form a hroatl 
belt of high ground extending from the .sea-coast- 
of Haddingtonshire and Berwickshire south-west to 
the shores of Ayrshire and (lalloway. Like the 
Highlands the area of the southern uplands is.sim[dy 
an old tableland, furrowed into narrow ravine and 
wide dale hy the operuiioii of the various agents of 
erosion. The general coniiguration of this utdantl 
inu^t is somewhat tame and monotonous. 'Pht* 
motintains are tlat-to[»ped elevations with broad 
rounded shoulders and smooth grassy slojies. They 
do not run in linear directions hut form irregular 
^rouiis and masses. The rocks that enter into their 
composition are chiefly Silniian, greywackes, and 
shales, and consequtMiily tliei-e is less variety of 
contour and colour than in the Highlands. The 
hills are, not only flatter atop but are generally 
much smoother in outline, there liein^ a general 
absence of those beetling crags and nrecipices which 
are so common in the Ilighlands. Now and again. 


however, the iiioiintHins assume a rougher a8i)ect, 
more especially in (.’arrick and Galloway, where 
the highest point ( Merrick, 27(14 feet ) of the southern 
uplands is refiched. The Silurian stratti are over- 
laid towards the south by younger Pala‘azoic rocks, 
coiisistiug i»rincipally <»f sandsUme and igneous 
rocks which gave rise to diflereni orogrwdiic feat- 
iiras. Thus we have the broad vale oi T\veed and 
the lower reaches of Tc?viot(lale. occupied chiefly hy 
sandstones and shales. The Cheviot Hills, again, 
are built iiti in the north-east chiefly of beddefl 
igneous rocks which towanls the south-west give 
]>laee to sandstones that form broad elevated moors 
and serve to connect the (’heviot Hills with the 
loftier >Silurian uplands lying to the north-west. In 
this region of sandstones, iVe., not a few of the hills 
are conical in shape — a form due to the presence 
of cappings of relatively harder igneous n)CKs. 

Ch*ossing the borders of Scotland and England 
we And the high ground just referred to is con- 
tinued southwanls tlirough Northumherland, Cum- 
herland, Durham, Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
Dc*rbyshire to form wliat is called the Pennine 
(Miain. This ‘chain’ varies in height from 12(X) 
to JWXK) feet, reaching its highest sniiimit in Scafell 
Pike, Cnmherland, whicli is :1‘210 feel high. When 
the hills are composetl chiefly of sandstones and 
shales, they show generally a somewhat rounded 
and monotonous oiitline, hut in the regions where 
thick Iimest(»nes abound these usually give rise to 
more or less hnhl and abrupt eseariniients. Tl 
Lake district of (’nmherland and Westmorland, 
being hnili up mainly of Silurian rocks, reproduces 
the characteristic h'atures of the southern upland.^ 
of Scotland. And the same is to a large extent 
true of the mountainous parts of Wales (whose 
highest iKiint, Snowdon, is ,'k)7I feet), while not 
a few ot the features of the Scottish Highlands 
reappear on a small scale in Devonshire and ( ’oni- 
wall. All these hillier tracts are composed essenti- 
ally of Paljeozoic ami associated igneous rocks. 
'Phe major portion <»f England, liowcver, consists 
]»riiK*ipalIy of younger strata, and may he con- 
shlered on the wliole as a somewhat undulating 
]»laiii traversed by ritlges of varying elevation, 
wliieli trend in a general tlirection from north-east 
to south west. The, hand of Jurassic strata, exteml- 
iiig from tin* \"orksliirc Moors south and south- 
west to the coast of I hirset, foriiisia tortuous belt 
of tableland and esearjuiieiit, rising sometimes to 
a height of 15(K) feet, and throughout its course pre- 
seutiiig usually a hold fat'c to the west aiitl a gentle 
.slope to the east. This configuration is the result 
of geological structure -the escarpments corre- 
sponding to tin* ontcro]! of the relatively hanler 
iiieiiihers of the .Inrassic .system, which are under- 
laid and overlaitl of more readily eroded strata, 
while the gemnal inclination of the .strata is to the 
east and south-east. Similar escarpments accoin- 
I jiany the inilcrop of the chalk, hut they are neither 
so lofty nor so Indd. They form the \Volds of 
Yorkshire and Liiieolii, and rise into a low range 
of hills that extend from Norfolk to Wilts, tin 
more iiromineiit portions of which are known as 
I the Gnilterii Hills, the Marlborough Ihnviis, ami 
Salisbury Plain. On the north and south side of 
the Wealdeii anticlinal axis, similar chalk hills 
I a]»pear, forming the North Downs in Surrey and 
I Kent, and the Soutli Dciwns in Hants and Sussex. 

I l.yiiig hetw(»en the Pennine Chain in the wc.st, and 
tlie Yorkshire Moors and \Volds anti Linctiln 
Ili'ights and WohKs in the east, lies the broad de- 
pressitin traversed hy the Ouse aiitl Trent which is 
occin>ietl chiefly hy Trinssic strata. In like manner, 
a h»w plain separates the mountain -tracts of Wales 
from tlie Pennine Chain, which is similarly occupied 
by Triassic and younger Pal-eozoic strata. The 
iiiaritime itarts of Lincoln, Norfolk, Siiflblk, Essex, 
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anil Middlesex are for the most part low-lying, 
iMMng coiiiwseil of Cretactwus and overly ing*^ Ter- 
tiary and Quaternary deposits. Thus, in England 
as in Scotland, the loftier am' holder tracts of 
the country are met witli in the regions occupied 
l»y the indurated rocks of the ohler Pal.-i'ozoic 
series. It is in tliose regions where the most pie- 
luresinie ami diversified scenery oi’cui-s. A eon- 
sideranle niimher of estuaries penetrate the coast- 
lines of England and Scotland, south of the High- 
land area, hut none of these recalls the characteristic 
features of the dee]) sea-lochs of the Highland sea- 
ls >ard. The mountain- valleys of southern Scot- 
land, of England and Wales, are not suhinergeil — 
the firths and estuaries of sucli n*gions lieiiig simply 
the submerged lower reaches of lowland valleys. 
The whole surface of Britain, with the exception of 
the extreme south of England, has been more or less 
nimlified by glacial action, to which is largely due 
tlie rounded contour and llowing outline of all lait 
the highest elevatv)ns. The surface -features of 
the low-lying tracts have also lM*cn greatly imwli- 
tied by the enormous morainic ami fluvio ghicial 
accnmulatioiis wliicli were spread over the countrv 
in Pleistocene times. Notwithstamling all sucli 
iM«)diHcations, however, the prevailing influence of 
petrological character ami gifohigical structure in 
detennining the orographic features of the countiy 
is every wliere conspicuous. 

The physical geogra[>liy of Irelaml is <liscusse<l 
elsewhere (see iKKLAMi); here all that need 1 m» 
said is that in its geological relations it is intimately 
related to (ireat Britain — its orograjihic featuras 
being likewise determined by the character of its 
various nx^k-masses. Irelaml, likt‘ its sister island, 
forms a |)ortionof the deprassed continental plateau 
— its highly indented coast line, more es|K*rialIy in 
the west and south-west, being the result of a com- 
paratively recent submergence. There can l»e no 
doubt that in ])ost-glacial times Ireland w;is joined 
to Britain which at that pen<Ml foniiiMl a part of the 
continent of Europe. See Ei ropk ((»Vo/o 7 ?y). 

Mctcorolog}!. -The climateof ( Ireat Bn tain derives 
it> peculiar character from the insular situation of 
the country, taken in connection with the prevail- 
ing direction of the winds. It is mild and equable 
in a remarkable <iegi*ee, the winters laung consider- 
ably wanner, and the summers colch;r than at other 
places i^thin the same parallels of latitude. For at 
least three months, the mean monthly tem|ierature 
ranges between 50*0' and (iO’O"; for other thrix! 
months it continues alxmt OO’O", or o<!C€asioimiIy a 
little higher, seldom more than four ilegrees ; and 
for the remaining six months it ordinarily ranges 
Ixnween .*16 0' and 4S O'. Since the Reports of tlie 
Registrar general clearly prove that the temperature 
iiuist cmulucive to healtll) is Ixjtween 50'0'‘ ami 60*0', 
it follows that, as far as concerns temperature, the 
climate of Oniat Britain is one of the iicalthiest in 
the world. 

As appears from data furnished by the KeiMirtsof 
the English and Scottisli Meteorological Scxiieties, 
the mean temperature of England is 49*.T, and 
of Scotlaml The mean tenijicratures of the 

following ]daces, arranged according to the lati- 
tiiile, have lieen deduced from the same sources ; 
fhiemsey, oI‘5"; Falmouth, 61 *4'; V%jritnor, 51*1'; 
Barnstaple, 51 *4'' ; Bournemouth, 50-8' ; < freetiwich, 
50*3'; Bedford, 49*9 ; Uerhy, 48*8' ; Liverjusd, 49*:p; 
Manchester, 48*6'*; Isle of Man, 48*8" ; ScarlHirough, 
♦"•S'* ; Milne-fvraiien ( Berwick ), 47*5" ; Leith, 47*2' ; 
Rothesay, 47*8® ; Greenock, 47*6' ; Arbroath, 471)'' ; 
CullcMlen, 46'6'' ; Tongue, 46*3' ; Sand wick ( Orkney ), 
45*8' ; and Bressay ( Shetlaml ), 45*0'’. There is thus 
a dilFerence of fnlly six degrcjes between Falriioiitli, 
in rjomwall, ami Shetland. This difference is 
chiefly attributable t»i the difference of their lati- 
tudes. It becoriies greater os the force of tlie sun's 


rays increases ; so that, while the winter tempera- 
tures are respectively 44*2“ and 39*0®, the summer 
temperatures are 60 *6“ and 53 *4 ’. The highest su m- 
mcr temperature is 64*2® in Lomlon, and the lowest 
52 *2'’ at North Unst, the dilference being 12*0®. A 
pretty regular decrease of temperature, with an 
increase of latitude, will he ohservini, particularly 
if the ])liu*es on the west side of the island be re- 
garded as a series hy tlu^mselves. The temiieratnres 
of places on the ivest are in excess of those of phu'es 
in the same latitudes, hut at some distance from 
the Atlantic. In wint^m*, tlie diirei*ences between 
the west ami the other j>arts of the country are ^till 
greater, 'rims, wliilst the ilaiiiiary temperature of 
Falmouth is 44*2'; fSuernsey, 43*0®; Ventnor and 
Barnstaple, 42*0® ; Isle of Man, 40*8® ; Liverpool, 
40*6“ ; and Greenock, am! the whole of the west 
coast of Scotland as far as Shetland al)out 30 *5* — 
that of Greenwich is .*18 *4' ; Nottingham, 37*2"; 
York, 36*7®; ScailMirongli, 38*3®; Leith, 38*1'’; Aber- 
deen, 37*3®; and rnllodcn, 37 '5\ 

'riu» south-west winds are the most j»rc\alcnt 
throughout the year, except in April and May, 
when they give phu*e in a considerable degree to 
the iiorth-ea.st winds. The notoriously dry and 
pandiitig character of the latter renders 'them very 
deleterious to health. On the other hand, the 
south-west winds, coining from the Atlantic, are 
moist and genial, and it is on their greater freij^uency 
— l»eing, as compariMl with the north-ea.st, in tin 
projiortion of two to one— that the salubrity of the 
British climate in a great measure dejiends. 

In those districts of England where hills do not 
intervene, the annual niinfall is almiit 25 inches, 
and in similar ])arts of Scotland alxnit 28 inches; 
but these* amounts, which may lx* considered sis 
the rainfalls of tlie driest districts of the two 
countries, are variously increased by proximity to 
hills or rising groumls, according as tlie place* is 
situate*d in the cast or west of the island, yiewesl in 
relation to the ilireMdiem of the wiml which brings 
the rain, ami by its lying on the wiml eir e)ii the Ie‘e 
siele of these hills. Since it is the se>nth-\>e»st wimls 
wliich bring by far the larger iiropen tiem of the rain- 
fall, the heaviest falls take ])lacc among the hills in 
the west of the ceiuntry ; anel it may lx* here ohservc*el 
tliat, in the west, where there are no hills lying l«) 
the north -west, west, or south-west, the annual rain- 
fall is only alxmt 40 inches. Except in a few scat- 
tered and restricted districts, the amount nowhere 
rises above 40 inches; but over broad districts in the 
West Highlands and Skye, and in limited areas In 
the Lake district, and in North ami South Wales, 
the annual rainfall exeiiods 80 inches. At the hcatl 
of tJlencroe, Argyllshire, it rises to 128^ inches, and 
at the Stye, ('uinl>erland, to 186 inches. At the 
Ben Nevis O’iservatory the amount is 127 inches. 
Overall dlstricto where the annual rainfall is large, 
or considerably in excess of the average, the greater 
proportion falls during the winter months ; Imt on 
the other hand, where the rainfall is small, as is 
characteristic of all the great agricultural districts 
of these islands, Die g]*eat(;r proportion falls during 
the summer months, and there the falls which 
accoinjiHiiy thunderstorms and east winds ixscasion- 
ally rival the torrmitial falls of equatorial regions. 

Vtntna . — Tlie animals found in Britain arc for 
the most jiart the same as those inhaV)iting similar 
latitudes ov«?r the whole of the North Temperate 
or Palicarctic region of the Old World. In fact 
Wallace says that the majority of genera in 
countries so far removed as Great Britain JJ'Ud 
north(;rn Japan aixi identical. As^ the British 
Island.s were formerly connected with the Con- 
tinent, the general similarity is intelligible enough, 
wiiile the geological changes of insulation and the 
restriction of area are enough to account for the 
one great diflereiice that tlie Britisli, and especially 
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tlio Irish species, are much fewer than these on the 
mainiaiKl. Insulation, iiowever, also ahets the nuxii 
ficatiou of species, ami tlius we find a few forms 
peculiar to Ihilain, such as tlie reil grouse {Layoims 
Hcoticus)^ a shrew {Sorex rNsiims), as well as some 
land shells and insects. But if we exclude these 
few exceptions, and take account furthermore of 
the extinct forms, the general conclusion is siinjdy 
that the British fauna resemhles tiiat of the corre 
spending parts of the great Pahearctic region. 
See works by Wallace, Murray, Selater, Ileilprin, 
&c., cited at’GKoaKAPiii(?AL Distriiiution. 

Flora. — The British flora corresponds in a general 
way to that of the Continent, hut ai>]»cars to con- 
sist of several more or less distinct sets. The 
general rostunhlance may he shown by the fact 
that out c)f 117 plants recorded h}’’ De (./andolle as 
characUuist.ic of more than a third of tlie earth's 
surface, 100 occur in Britain. As to the various 
sets, VV'atson in his (Ji/bele Uritminica (IS47) dis- 
tingiiislics British, Bnglish, Sc<»ltisli, iiigliland, 
((Ormanic, and Atlantic typos ; while Torhes ( Mlih. 
(itutl. Soc.^ i. 3;i0) also coiisi<lered the vegetation of 
Briluin a.s c«)mposcd of outposts of several floras - 
from Kruriee, the Pyrenean region, Scandinavia, 
and other parts. Watson also distinguishes Agra 
rian an<l Aic.lic /ones of distribution in Britain, each 
with tiin'o sulMlivisions marked l>y <diaract eristic 
vegetation. The nunihcrof Plianerogams has liooii 


conipnled at 1000 species, and tlicre are prohahly 
at least twice as inanv Cryptogams. Among the 
very rare llowering plants, Oxytropis crnupcstrin, 
Lyefuiis a/piua, A.strfifjn! ns alpinus, Saxifruya 
<rrnnn^ Kriomnlon saylnngnlarc may he noted. 
Sec W'jitson and Forbes as above ; Loudon’s Caia- 
loffuc of British Plants (Gth ed. 1867); Balfour’s 
Alaniial of Boiany cd. 1875) ; Turnbull’s /nrfeaf 
of British Plants (after the ‘ I.ondon Catalogue,’ 
1890); ami Si ndrnCs flora. 

COM PARA riVK S'l'ATrsTICS. 

A(iRirt;LTi:i!i«:. — This industry no longer liolda 
the sanic rcliitive imjiortanoo as in previous times 
of our history. It made a gieat start after the fall 
of the Stuarts, and its golden epoch was the reign of 
George 11. (1727-60). The following table shows- 
iiierely tlie state of tillage in the throe kingdoms- 
during seventy -live years : 

Year. Scotlimil. Irclaml. I'niteil Kingdom. 


18*27. 

..n.MO/MlO 2 

,r.r)0,ooo 

5,4.jO,fi‘'0 

If.l 10.000 ac. 

1810. 

300, Of )0 3 

3!»O,(Kl0 

ri,‘240.ftix» 

21 O.'.fl.OOO I. 

ls(V>. 

..13,.340,0(K) 3 

,170,0(10 

.5,2.Vi,0(l0 

•J1 .T'iO.fKjO II 

1870. 

, .13,;»*J0,0<K1 3 

,.M0,0(j0 


•2J.i!j0.lMI() II 

1888. 

3 

,r.oo,ooo 

4, 140.000 

2i.iHt.om II 

1002 

.. 12,l02.00:i 3 

.478, 1.50 

3,fi0(, 178 

11'.3I3, '52*11 


’’ lii<*luil»*.s IsIh 

uf Man ami Cliaiim-l IslamN. 

The 

disiviliiitioii 

of crop 

s in 1902, 

according 


the olHcial reports, was as follows : 


rnlti*il Kiiipl.aii.* 


WlioaL 

Gilts 

Harley 

Rye, Deans, anil Peas. 


Tula! (>orii Crops , 

Potatnos 

Turnips ainl Sweiles 

Other V'ejii'tables 


Total Green Crops 

Clover ainl (trasses 

Hare Kallow, Klax, Small Fruits, kv, 
Peniiaiieiit I’u.siurr 


ri,0;t3,(KU) 

•M4,1,SA 

4ui.n:io 


1 

If), 240, 135 


S, 517,0 45 
l,2I4..'iT.’i 

•1,241, 10!> 
0,1 OS, 173 


' Iiichulin^ Channel Isliinds amt Isle of ] 


The ligurcs for 1902 thus sliow’ a cultivateil area 
for the United Kingdom of 47,752,744 acres out of 
a total area of 77,682, .51 6 acres. The latest onl- 
naiice survey of Great Britain gives a total extent 
of 56,786,000 acres, of which .588,000 acres are in- 
land water, 32,:iS8,000 acres wore under crops and 
gras.s, 12,884,000 acres wore moiiiitaiu and heath 
laml used for grazing, and 2,726,0(K) were woml.'i 
and planhitions. The remainder is occupied by 
towu.s, small holdings not enumerated in tbo agri- 
cultural returns, ami such parts as are incajiahle of 
cultivation. 

The production of grain in the United Kingdom 
has been approximately as follows, in miilions of 
bushels : 


1.830 

104 

1jS4(> 

1 ;3 

1P(‘.0 

OS 

1870 

84 

1SR7 

70 

KKW 

58 


From the foregoing table it will therefore lie seen 
that we produce now only 8 bushels of grain f»er 
iniiabitant, against 17 in the year 1830. Tn Ibe 
fifteen yeara 1888 to 1902, while the acreage 
under (lats in the United Kingdom shows a 
slight increase, ami the acreage under barley a 


slight decrease, the total under wheat 1ms fallen 
from 2,566,2.57 acres to 1,726,473. 'rhe yield per 
acre in the same ]>eriod lias increased - wheat 
from 27 '97 bushels to 32'9l liushels, oats from 37‘9.> 
imshels to 41’ 50 bushels, and barley has averaged 
almnt 33 Imshels. The decrease in the growth of 
wheat is in great jmrt due to the reduction in 
value, owing to the largely increased iniiiortalion ; 
and this is exhihiteil in the subjoined table. Tlie 
average annual quantities of wheat and wheat Hour 
(in equivalent wei^iit of grain) produced in and 
imjmrted into the U nited Kingdom were as followa 
j in the triennial periods given : 


IToinp proiluco... 
Imported 


a‘),144.3U2 

7<5,521,'.>1() 


181)0-92. 

cwt. 

S7,7i'().%0 
S!), 17.5,178 


20.737.100 

lu2.;.2;)>45 


Total 115,ik5(i,302 12(3,04.5,147 132,2<)7,135 

The price of wheat, wliieh was at T2.s. 5d. per 
quarter in 18.54, arrived, through variou.s lliictua- 
tions, at 2Ss. Id. in 1902. The total number of 
]>er8ons occupied in agriculture in 1851 was 
1,904,687, amt in 1901, 983,340. The average 
wages of agricultyral lalmurers in England and 
Wales increased from 9s. 4d. per week in 1850 to 
14s. 7d. in 190*2 

As to live-stock, the statistics given arc for 
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Eiij'liiiul ainl Wall's down to 1831, and the L'liited 
Kingdom afterwards : 


Year. 


I'attle. 

Sliftp. 

I'Ik*. 

ir.ss 



12,000,000 


1774 ... 



2.’»,0lHI,000 





2«!.i:<o.ooo 


IS-^l 

.l,6lH).0lK) 

.'•,22l),l>H) 

3t*,*i:)O.0lH) 

4,tNlO,O00 

.. 

S.7;»D.IK)0 

33,.'i2t».0lK) 

4,2*20.(X8.I 

Is77.... 

. l.M'O.tKX) 

S»,7oO,l.HX) 

32,220,tK10 

8,73O.tX»0 

1S8S 

.l,t>40,(Kt<) 

10,270.«H)0 

28,0 lO.(KK) 

3, 820, mi 

h‘02.... 

. 2,022, 7or 

ll,37i'.,PS0 

30.0;i0,77)0 

3,1130, 7S2 

* Of the hor.ses in 
uUui«\ 

llKrJ, 1,441,375 were u.sfil solely for agri 

The returns for 1902 give the distribution thus ; 

Kii^laiiil. Soullniitl. Irvhiud. 

Horses. . 


.... 1. sot*, 475 

1'.*:..314 

500,2.82 

Cattle... 


.\.^38.M1 

1,222,10.> 

4,782.221 

Sheep. . 


l.>.-l>.*7.177 

7.2»*8,.VJi) 

4.2i:).SG.'i 

Tiijs .... 


.... 2,171,441 

128,120 

1,327,010 


Finances. — Tlie revenue of the British «,'overii- 
nient lias been as follows : 

Dtttr. lieign. Ani<.itttit. 

lose William I. 

lUe llfiiry 1. 

II»*jny 111. 2i;4,«KiO 

IISO Eilw-ar.! IV. ir.LVXX) 

ir.i'j iifnrv VI II. i,r«H;».oeo 

ir.iu (Miarlea I. 

1700 William HI. 4,13;VXH) 

17-:.S Gtoi>;e II. l».03i»,Ci(»0 

I"!):! lij fJeorne Ml. Tm.SIO.OIH) 

Ivjy-SO William IV. 5{>, HJO.OOO 

Victoria. i‘l,l<K»,000 

lssT-S«i M M*,htJO.iKjO 

M 101,5r|-3,M>y 

E'hvanl Vll. 151,.V»l,r»{>S 

In tlie earlier rei;;n.s of the above table the nonii- 
nal amount was only one-third of the above sums; 
but it must be remembered that the ;;r<»at (4 i»ence) 
contained as much .silver as our shilling of to day. 
Hence 'above rpprvents the ai»pro.\imate value 
in silvan-. Tlie imrchasii' power was three times 
great^er down to lo4U ( Her.v VIIF.), and tuice as 
giejy’t from that time till the ».ath of George II., 
a.^ iponipare<l with what our j>re.senimoney can buy. 
f Tlie details of revenue ami e.xpeiidit. e are shown 
in the following tables, in million pouiu. sterling : 


Cunt'iniA. KxcIm. 


J*r.Hi»*i-ty rv(»t <»rtlce 
ninl In* hikI Suudri«R. Total. 
cmUiu Tax. T«li>’r.'ki>ha. 


1815) further inercused it to over 32.t millions. 
Since then, e.xcept during the Crimean and South 
African wars, it has been gradually decreasing. 
The charge in 1902-3 {£27,282,058) consisted of 
£15,033,212 interest in funded debt, £7,327,439 fur 
terminable annuities, £4,282,058 interest on war 
loans ; the remainder being h)r management, un- 
funded debt, &c. 

Local Taxation . — The total amount received 
fi-om direct and indirect taxalioii for the ]uiiposes 
of local cx])eniliLure in 1885-86 and 1900 1 was : 

Scotlaiia. Irolaiiil. xjHitod'Kulgiloin. 

18S!5 2,1)77 jC.S,0r.i),l.'13 £4,144,OS3 .Crt«,37Mi)3 

1000 1 .... I l-J,40;>,370 llS5-’0,3S0 .'i,.'^3S,T3 1 13.'), 437, 327 

The growth of Po8t-oHice husincss Is shown in 
the following figures for the Cidted Kingdom, 
which are in million.-^, except the nuniher of letters 
per head of population, which are net : 

No. tif lA-tters No. of Lrttors pur I'nKt-canlii Ni-whiwpcrH nml 
Dtfliiercil. lltml .>f i'op. l’ack>-t.-< Del i^vrud. 

lS«7-S.S..I.’il2 41 IS'.) 7)12 

1{K)2 Oi 4S'y 

In the same years the total nnmbeis of inland 
and foreign telegrams sent W'cre 55,182,775 ami 
93,505,177. 

Postal and money orders were is.sued as follows : 

Tutid Value. 

1SS7 4 1, MO, 737 .t::i7,i2(;,4i I 

11*02 1 ( »4 ,21*.'), bbi 7 1 , J O.'), 4 1 

The ftdiowing lignres show hoiv the railway 
system has grown in tho I'liiteil Kingdom : 

ToUl OroM 

MiU'S ■>/ Kail. Total I*alil-«p PasDUiiK'iTii C'liri Ird Ri-ri-ipla, 
way oprii, Capitivl, (uxchidiug Sviiaoii Tli'kets). raHHCiijjt-rs 

and OudUm. 


ISSS 10.M2 

11H)2 22,1.VJ 


.C804,0f).'),'.>03 

l,21«v‘<(il,.I2l 


4:72,80 1, OO.'i 
100,400,720 


1-70-71 , 

..20 

22} 

*1 

•‘1 


l8-.J>-8l . 

.,10 

1 

— •) 1 

11 

Eiitatc I)iilir-A 
ami .-faiiip-k. 

10* 

H 

V2\ 

yl 

..101 

21 

13.) 

13\ 

rxHi-i . 

. . 2i‘4 

33 

2oj 

'*7 

IVl 

r.Xj2-3. 

..34* 

32 

22 

.3S} 

18* 


.Sen irr tii 
Debt. 

1S70-71.... 2*.i 

2*.d 

l^'.x* 01 

IXO 1. 1'.*; 

1002-3 


EXI’KNDITL'UK. 

( ivil ).)jit and 
Adijiiliixlratiuu. 


y^vn] and 
Military. 
24 i 


•'I 

10 


To Dfoal 
Taxation. 


•JS 

3:1/ 

121 


2 '.* 


u 


*v.*i 

S4 


HOi 

1301 

llili 


Total. 

r,!)* 

83 

I'sij 

1841 


The growth of naval and military expenditure 
is more fully .set forth in the following table, in 
iiiilliuus of pounds : 

18W-JU. DHW-llWO.* J900-l.« lWn-2.« IWB-S. 

Aniiy J7t 20 4^ 01 V :*2i 00 

Navy nil 24 20 20i 31 31* 

* TIhj .South African war y»*ar«. 

The lluctualions of the National Debt during the 
past two centuri(!s are iiitere.siing : 


742,400, KU 
1,188,210,200 

In the same period tramways iiierea.s(3d from 90*t 
mile.s to 1484 miles, and the gross receipts from 
£2.796,299 to £6,679,291. 

Wealth. — Any calculation as to the total w'ealih 
of the nation must necessarily be, to a certain 
extent, merely an estimate; but when based on 
the income of'tlie people, for which tho income tax 
returns allbrd a detinitc ba.si.s, it may be accepted jus 
a po.'isibic apiiroximation to the truth. Speaking 
at the Britush A.ssocialion meeting in Septem- 
j er I9<)3, Sir Robert (iitren estimated the total 
inline of the people of the riiited Kingdom 
, at bout £l,750,(KK),000, which he capitalised 
j Jit £5,(X)0,0(JO,0t)O. Of the rest of the empire 
; (Panav Australasia, South Africa, India, »S:c.) he 
I cstiiiiau the income at 1750 millions and capital- 
j ised at *50 millioii.s, giving a total for the empire 
of 22,2.\milIions. Sir Koliert says that of all 
the mutbi nations the I’liite*! States, with an 
c.siimateiiw’ealth, on the ba.sis of income, of 
.C18,000 ,<A(m) 0, is the only one comparable to the 
British e Aire, ami that the two together out- 
weigh in respect tho whole of the re.st of 
the worhl.yiiat tlie wealth of the kingdom has 
grown enoir 


Year. 

Debt. 

Year. 

Debt 

1702 

£12,7*)7,225 i 

IhiWj 

£P,80,OS»I,040 

1MJ2 

SST.O.'iS.O'jy 1 

1001 

703,034,340 

18.', 7 ' 

837, 144, .',07 

1002 

705,21 5, 0.>3 

IbSO 

770,5(M,330 1 

1 HKJ3 

708,34'.), liX) 


Tlie annual expenditure on account of the 
National Dtdit was only libout 4|^ iiiilliotis in 1775. 
I’lic American War of Independence raised it to 
O.ji million.8, and the wars with France (1793 to 


iisly during tiie liist lialf of the 19th 
century is lidoiihted, Jis iiuiy he .seen from the 
various lifAs given below’, iiarticularly the in- 
comes schAilcd for income-tax purposes, which 
luave gro7 from 307 millions iii 1855 to 902 
iiiillioiis iifo02. 'riie Board of Trade memoranda on 
trade aiiaiidiistriiil conditions (1903) show' that 
wages imlmost all trades have increased, and the 
increasin deposits in savings-banks are sigiiilicant. 

The frowing table shows the gross amount of 
ineomc ronght under the review of the Inland 
Itevenm for the i 
the viimis schednl 
varioudalcs, in millions of pounds : 

kS. IBM. 1870. 18M0. 1800. 1902. 

f SIW .'i7l 081 004 002 

But thigh the total income scheduled in 1902 was 


onrpOKCs of income-tax under 
iiles in the United Kingdom at 
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thus over £000,000,000, the amount aotually taxed 
( aRer deductions and abatements ) was £(i07,.)50,919, 
and the not protluce was £35,440,470. Tlic produce at 
that date for each penny of the tax was £‘J,531,4G*2. 

The total amounts cleared at the London liaiikers’ 
Clearing;- house were, in the years mentioned : 

1882. 181*2. 1002. 
jCtf, -22 1, (100,000 £0,482,000,000 £10,029,000,000 

The amount at the credit of depositors in post- 
oilice and trustee savings-banks in tiie United King- 
dom for tlie years 1887, 1805, 1902, was as follows : 


IVlMt-OffllD 

1887.. .. £.'i3,!*74,0<{f» 

isiia {»7,8«}S,!*7r, 

1902.. .. 144,005,088 


Trunin 

■"'aviiiiicit-liaiikii. 

£47,2<52,222 
52, .50.'., 081 


Total. 

£10l,28r,,2s7 

143,ISl,<i56 

197,110,109 


The number of depositors increased from 3,951,761 
(1887) to 9,133,101 (1902) in the post-ollice bank.n, 
and from 1,604,010 to 1,670,394 in tru.stee banks. 


The total numher and paid-up capital of regi.s- 
tered companies having a sliare capital believed to 
be carrying on bin^iincss in tlie United Kingdom 
were, at the under-mentioned dates : 


Niiiiilivr 

of ('ulllIUllliL'N. 

188.5 9.344 

189.5 19,430 

1902 33,259 


Paltl-np CaplUI. 

£494,910,000 

1,002,733,821 

1,805,141,105 


The growth of registered industrial and provident 
( CO operative) .soeietie.s in the Unitctl Kingdom is 
shown in the following table ; 


Nil. of 
Bociriieii 

Nu. of 

Hli.aiv 

Duti to Depoiil- 
tum mm 

Balm of 

inukliiit 

Meiniien. 

CHpitul. 

iitkcr 

Quoda. 

RetiiriiH. 

..1*2S0 

833,534 

£9.282.:)00 

CrnUl.jr». 
£1,969, .593 

£31,226,963 

. . 1677 

1, *284,662 

1.5,0S2,3:.2 

3,196,672 

49,132,206 

..1S61 

1,.S65,854 

24,70.5,148 

J‘2,013,si»9 

82,029,409 


Commerce and MANUFAcrritEs.-- Official re- 
cords of British trade (including Irish trade from 
1820 onwards) give these progrcjssive ligurcs : 


Vear. 

Koigii. 

rmtiurt«. 

Kx|M»rtfl. 

Total. 

I’er Inhabitant, 

i:4.55 


.£1*20,000 

e-290,000 

£410,000 

£0 2 10 



2,109,0*30 

1,880,000 

3,980,000 

0 1.5 0 

1687 


4,209,000 

4,080,000 

8,280,000 

1 10 2 

1726 


6,700,000 

7.700,000 

14,400,000 

1 18 0 

1770 


13,4(K),000 

16,000,000 

29,400,000 

3 6 0 

1890 


‘24,100,000 

43, *200, 000 

67,:i00,iX»0 

6 .S 0 

ISL'rt 


‘29,700,000 

44.200,0<J0 

73,900,000 

3 10 0 

1840 


.51.fi00,600 

62,000, 0t*0 

113,009,000 

14 0 

lsr.9 

,, 

95),000,000 

70,000,000 

169,000,900 

6 4 0 

IK60 


210,500,200 

1C4,.500.000 

375,000,0**0 

12 17 0 

1870 


:403.300,000 

214, 100,000 

.547,400,000 

17 7 0 

l''S<* 


411, *200, 900 

•286,400,000 

697,600,000 

•20 5 0 



4*20,691,997 

328, •2.5*2, ns 

748,944,115 

19 15) 7 

15)02 


.528. 391 ,‘274 

349, •238,779 

877.6:10,063 

:W 18 4 


The e.xports given in above table rci>resent the 
t(Aul exports (excluding bullifjn and specie). Of 
the total for the year 1002, £283,433,066 was for 
articles of British and Irish produce, and £65,814,813 
was for foreign and colonial produce and manii- 
fa<‘tnrcs -total, £349,238,779. 

Kroiii the Board of Trad(*. returns we give the 
value of the i)rincipal articles imported into Great 
Britain for the years 1887 and 1902: 


1H»7, 

Corn (all kiiKts) and Flour £48,299,79:1 

AnhiialM, living (for food ) 7,00:1,914 

Cotloii, raw 49,1.50,4.56 

Wool 24,044,829 

WooUhii MaiinfaeliiroH and Yarns 9,83.3,«)00 

Mnlals (all kinds) and Mamiruetiuus of 18,727,.595 

Wood and M.'uin fact urns 13,14.8,4:17 

Sugar, raw and ndliicd 10,42.3,07:1 

ilutter .and .Vlargarino 11,890,701 

Dottil .Meat 14,022, KX) 

Silk Maimfucturoa 19,382,3.56 

Flax, ILcnip, and Jute 8,011,499 

Tea and Oolfee 14,0:U,:i82 

OilH 6,988,246 

Wiiioa and Spirits 7,700,176 

Choose 4,.514,:i.S2 

Cheniic.alM, Dye-stuffs, itco 7,728,884 

Eggs .3,08.5,681 

Tobacco and Maiiuiiicturos of 3, 399, .521 


ino2. 

£02,513,78.5 
8,2051,000 
41,149,202 
20, 381, 1 :W 
13,5:44,490 
40,4:43,70.5 
27,552,3513 
14,8:42,:400 
23,389,181 
.38,820,75:4 
13,410,400 
14,24.5,829 
11,402,5)74 
11,442,;57;4 
7,I40,*234 
6,412,90:2 
0,1:43,002 
7,:4a8,985 
6,792,353 


In the same years the principal exports of British 
and Irish produce were as undernote<l : 

1887. IWK. 

Cotton Maiiiifactures £r>9,.580,441 £05,054,017 

Cuttou Yarn aiulTwisb ll,375),:425 7,404,083 

Wooden Maiiiifaetnres 20, .594, 962 15,2UI,:459 

Woollen and Worsted Yarn .3,069,610 3,630, .551 

Linen and J ule Manufactures and Yarn 8,678,155 8,710,229 

Iron ami Steel 24,992,314 29,2a3,87.5 

Other MoUls 4,762,098 5,739,5)90 

Machinery 10,622,588 16,91:4,679 

Ships and Boats (new) (Not Included) 6,871,576 

Hardware and Cutlery 2,921,150 2,177,624 

Coal, Oiiiders, &c 10,887,661 28,779,205 

Appiirel and Haberdashery 0,294,140 8,071,074 


The value of the total imports from and the total 
exports to the principal foreign countries and British 
possessions ( excluding bullion and specie ) is given, 
in million pounds sterling, in the annexed table : 


IiDpt.rUi from, j Ex|< 



I8M7. ; 

looa. ' 

1887. ; 

iwri 

Unite*! fttabh) 

83*0, 

1-26 i) 

40*2 

4.3 0 

France 

37-1 1 

60*6 

20*6 I 

•22*2 


21 '6: 

.33*6 

27 **2 1 

33*1 

llolUin 

25*3 

.34*8 1 

1,5*0 1 

1.3*0 

Ihdgiitin . 

14*7 1 

26*.5 

13*1 1 

12*0 

Hu.H.sia 

16*9 

25*6 

6*8 1 

13*8 

iSwedou and Norway 

10*1 : 

14*5) 

4*6 

8*31 

Spain 

10*1 1 

14 tJ 

4*0 

6*3: 

Italy. . 

3*0 

3*5 

8-6 

8*0 

Deninai'k 

5*1 i 

15*7 

2*2 

4*1 

Portiigal 

2*8' 

3*4 

3*4 

2*2 

Egypt 

Tuik«w 

3*7 

1.3*7 

3*1 

6*2 


6*1 

6-4 

Argtnilino Republic... 

2*1 

14*0 

«*3 

6*1 

Brazil 

5*2 

6*2 

60 

6*6 

Chiii.... 

2*2 

4*5 

2*1 

3*0 

Ronnmnia. . 

3*4 

7*6 

1*1 

1*3 

China 

6*6 

2*4 

6*6 

7*1 

Japan. 

0*4 

1*8 

3*7 

6**2 

Total, incbiding all nthcr ) .,-0.4 
Foreign Connlrica . '' 

4‘21*6l 

198*5) 

231-7 

North Ainericsin Coloiihw 

10*6 

23*0 

9*-2 

12*4 

Au.slralia ami Now Zealand 

•24 .H ! 

30*0 


27-6 

India. 

30*6 

28*7 

32-0 

33 4 

Straits Setllenieiils 

4*7 

6*0 

2*6 

‘2-8 

Cape of Good Hope 

4-1 1 

6*1 

3*7 

18 1 

Natal. 

0*9 1 

0.5 

1*7 

1 8-2 


I I 


Total, including all oilier ) 
Briti.sh l*o.ssessions f 

Graml Total. , 


8:4-7 i 106*7 I 82*2 117 
362*2 628*3 [ 281*2 1 :}49*2 


It will he seen from the above that, while tlu? 
total imports from foreign countrie.s during tlies(». 
lifteeii ycar.s have increased by 51 ’4 per cent., the 
total exports to foreign countrie.s have only in- 
creased by 16*5 per cent. The imports from British 
possessions have increased by 27*5 per cent., and 
tlie exports to them by 43*0 per cent. 

The quantities of wheat and ilour and of meat 
(including animals for food, in equivalent of meat ) 
imported per head of the population is shown in 
. the following figures : 

I 1S72. 1882. 18D2. 1902. 


Wheat (cwt.) 1-4 2*1 2*4 2 6 

Meal (lb.) 14*6 30*2 41*4 66*6 
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About 77 ]»cr ooiiL. of ih« w lioat siiul So |»or rout, 
of llie moat come from foreijLjn couutncs, the re- 
mniiulor from British coliuiitis and possessions. 

Ill the ah>cnco of olhcial stiili>tii‘s as to the pro- 
duce of the principal manufactures in the rnited 
Kin;j:dom, wo jj:ive a statement, of the raw material 
used in the tliree ;;reat industries of cotton, wool, and 
iron from the Board <if Trade inemoraiida, 1903 : 

Pig Iron ~j 
}*r>Kliit.'«.-<l I Cftiaunttid. | 


milliiiu I n.ill Pv in’.'ilii.:i ' milUoii lull.-*. 


Isf'..'. 

4^4 


4*S 

4:t 

. .. 

11 0 




1 

11 9 

H4m 

7-4 1 

CT» 

ivj;. 

14 *4> 

;-iio : 

7 7 

e*9 

l\Xr2 

14s: 

41*4 

ST 1 

7 S 


Tlie Tiumher of people omployoil in cotton and 
lace trades in England and AN'ales in 190*2 was 
i»IS,.''mS ; in woollen and 'uorsieil trailes, 230,106; 
in iron and steel trades, 216,ti2*J. The eouiitries 
from which some of the princijial raw materials ■ 
were imported in 19t»2 are shown in the followinj^ 1 
table, tl»e value.s l.»oin^ ^iven in million pounds ; i 


U:%vr rutttm 
i'fii'umvd. 


Ti't.il V.4liu> Priiiv'iji'tl I'onnfTk"- Hliioh 

1 


Ita’.v (.'ittou 

41 1 

lUiw Wool 

20 2 

.ru- 

.V3 

Fia\ lU'l . . 

4*2 

NYoo 1 .'Ui'l Tiiiih* r. 

J-.T 

•’.‘•UMl aU'l \ 

4!*1 

Piraftiu r 

Iron ore 

4 J) 

Tiu 

1*5 

f >'lt* 

.'.*1 


I Uiiili -l Sl.ilfs K-:>pt (O’OX 

I Brazil ( 1*0 V I iitlla (0 .*>), 

4 Australia (i*'7), N«*\v iifahiiHl (.’t's). 
'♦ ( apt* 4 nlouy (‘J-Oy 

Iii.lia (.-.•2). 

i riillippiiH* aiift T,a<lron** IslanU-i 
\ Xr\v (0*4). 

/ Rjihsia {4; i). Caiia la (4*S\ 

! (4 .'t). I'liiL'-'U SiatoH (:f7), N"r- 

I vuy(l!S). 

UiiitoJ Slatos (4*4), Russia (1 4). 
Spain (4*0). 

S' rails >.•! il'.tuonts (S 2). 

Hra/il (:!'<i). 


An a'-j»e(!t of British industry in recent years 
lias !>een the extent to which ioroi>;n mannfacture4l 
;;oo<l'* have superse<le4l, hotli in tin* I'niteil lving4lom 
ami siljioad, iho>e of British make. Tiie question 
of the probable e-aus43 ami p4).'-sible reimsly for this j 
state of aifairs was rais4*d a" matter for urgent j 
public consideratiim by Mr Chamberhiin in 1903. 


As bearing on the suhjoet, we give a table show- 
ing the imports an4l exports of manufactured and 
partly maimfacturetl goods (exclmling artieh's of 
total and 4lrink) as compared with the total iinjiorls 
ami exports in million ponmls : 


Year. 


IS.M.. 
j ls7ii . . 


•X«»t iiM*liiiliiig shi]>K Mihicli wnro not rrcimliMl in llio tviuli' 
rcliinis till iMiP. 

Ill the bn'ty-sevcn years shown, the iiiiporls of 
iiianiifaet tired ami partly mainifaet tired good.*; have 
iiicivased by o7li'S jter cent., ami tin* exporls by 
1(>7 *1 per 4.*4Uit. In .such a table as tin? above there 
will alway.s he tlie 4liilicnlty of ileeiiling hetwi.'cn 
the fully mannfaetur4'd goods ainl tlie jtaitly inanii- 
faeluiC4l, whi4;h for .some Ij4)m4* iinlnsiry may he 
<»f the naliire 4>f raw niatt'tinl. \\’4* ajtpeml a 
list of a few of the more imp4)rlant fully manufac- 
tured an ides importe4l in 190J : Arms iind nnimn- 
niti4m, .i'OM),000; l)4)4)ts an4l sh4)cs, .£1 ,2<K),000 ; 

brooms and )>nish4>s, .i‘*{lt*>,009 ; hntt4>nK and studs 
(iKjt of iinital I, .l'*26o,000 ; glovers, .Cl,70U,(l(H) ; har4b 
ware atnl culhuy, .Cl ,4(Mt,(K)ll ; liats and l»oiinets, 
.ClOO.tKiO ; hice, hea4l.s, trimmings, A*(‘., £3,0(M),()OU ; 
iron ami steel inaniifacliires nml machinery, 
; musical instruments, £1,4(M),(M)() ; 
]»ap4*r, £4,0tKj,(MM) ; tol>aceo-]>ipe.s, £3(KI,CHK) ; silk 
iiinnufaclures, £13,000,900; t4»ys, Ac., £1,21K1,0(K) ; 
watches and chicks, £1,700.000 : Avocillcii and linen 
manufactures (not yarns), £1 1 ,390,(K)0 ; joiners’ 
w’4n k ami w’oo<l manufaoture.s, £*2,r)00,(K)0. 

'riie value of exports of manufaeturetl and partly 
maniifairlured articles (exclmling f4)04l. ilriiik, to- 
bacco, ami ships) to the iinder-menl i4)ned couiitrieB 
fumi bSOo to 1902 is shown in the (able ; 


1 lilipnrU. 

Kx ports. 

Tutal. 

MiiniifiirtiiiTtl 
iiiiil r.-trtly 
XniiiifiiirtiinMl 

UlKldM. 

T..frtl ..f 
lirlttnli 
Priidiico. 

Miiitiifid-tiiri'd 
nihl I’nrlly 
MHiiiifiii'Lurcil 

({...Ills >.t 



llritiKli Proilune. 

H.'tO 

2*2*0 

00 0 


271 0 


l(i«*0 

l.'i:!*! 

274 0 

72*7 

2*2:i*.'i 

24)1 *2 

:i7i 0 

SI *4 

2 i;vo 

ISSl 

4170 

107*7 

*2*20 0 

i!»r)*o 

r.2S*o 

118*0 

27S O * 

227 0 ♦ 


iJeatiiiktl'iii. 


1 

i.XW. 

1?WW. 

IWJ. 

ri.firiilliV 


JLU.S.-jS.OOi) 

£io,i7r>.ooo 

£•20,701,000 

i:ie,44?»,noo 

]J'*lgiu*ii 

0,7* *4*0 

f;,420,*z4JO 

0,947,004) 

8,109,4.(«) 

7,001,000 

Hollaurl 

0,::P2,*H)«) 

8.412.S.<IOO 

7,.^42,4)l)0 

8,030,000 

0.829, (K)0 

KraiifC 

1*2 .■.:{7,<4eo 

i'»,*2:w.rKK» 

li,o:w.C)oo 

10,84.3,01)0 

10,27)0,000 

Kii'.sia 

4,4U‘4.eo4; 

.»i,2V».'i,000 

0,02:1,04)0 

8,707,000 

0. 209,01 lO 

1 9Aiy 

.'..244;,f)00 

3,210,000 

:<,4V(i,000 

8,802,000 

.3,.'i78,0'*0 

Uiule-l .'Jlal--! 

‘ 2 '.*,'«:»,o *)0 

21,'»S7, 4)4)0 

IH, 129,000 

15,21;{,000 

19, 4418, 04)1) 

ToUil of above fJoimlru’s 

£s.‘l,(120,0u0 

COO.bOl ,000 

CT;' 3*20,000 -/] 

£7r».70.-.,000 

.enn,s;{7,ooo 

All I'\yr‘--ig!i Couiilri«s 

411 pj,(;;.7 ,4)00 

4:l*2:i,:{2S,04K) 

1 ci:;:'..* 18 : 1,000 

i:i34,sr»s,ooo 

.£l:il,^.^so,o(X) 

Bii'.iO, lu.lia 

.C:V2.0-^0,orX) 

iL27M7jm 

£:'s,9f>3.000 

.4;‘.>;».!);’0.oorj 

£30,.'' 73,000 

•Tiii.'ig Coloiii*‘S 

Hh.:,Ui,(jOQ 

28,04 1,(XX> 

.*{7,071, fX)0 

.30.;i0;{.04*0 

.^2. *2 11,000 

Oliivr Biai.ili 

11,.'. 40.000 

14J,220,1»00 

JO.Itil.OOO 

12,102,1*00 

1*2,870,000 

All C*yloiii»?.s a’j'l Po-ssm^ious 

e 70.1. VI, 000 


c7c.,7r».i.ono 

£7s.r4r.,04)0 

£1)54)7)0,000 

T.a.'il 

t:2’2S,SO.'i,<H.i4J 

£181»,134J,0(X) 

4:209,840,000 

1 ' 

.e2i;{.;'4)3,000 1 

£227,045,000 


-fihe total iiiniibiu* ami register ( ) 
t<iiiiiage of sailing ami steam vessels on the icgis- 
teis at jioris in tlie United Kingdom ami British 
colonies au4l po.s.sc.ssioris is a.s f4»lhnvH : 


V tar. 

VtHUMlI.1. 

Tiiiiii. 

Krlyii. 

1010 

910 

8:{,000 

Jaiti«.s L 

I4;<uj 

1,:{20 

1*24).4K)0 

Cliarlu.-t II. 

1702 


201,4)00 

Aiitif*. 

1760 

f»,730 

487,00 ♦ 

Ciftorge III. 

1800 

17,410 

1,850,000 

18*Jf) 

2.5,374 

2,0.V4,fX)0 

George IV. 

l5:;0 

23,7*21 


William IV. 

1850 


4,2:{:»,X)0 

Vict»jria. 

1870 

3*2,n*20 

7,150,000 

„ 

IViOJ 

35,781 

11,500,745 

EUwunl VH. 


The total numlier ami tonnage of sailing and 
sl4;aiii ve.ssels on the register of the United King- 
dom, excluding tlie colonies, is as follows ; 


Ve,ir. 


.SUjaii).v«’s.si;ls. 

ToUil. 

V j N^rt 

I 

No. 

N.'t 

Tcumiici*. 

No. 

Net 

ToIJMHgtI. 

iSiiS.. j 
1«!).5.. 
190*2.. ! 

i 1.5,025 ; 3,114,7^)9 
12,«17 , 2.W:f{,H0.5 

1 10,4.55 ! 1,9.50.67.5 

6,871 

8,386 

9,803 

4,349,6.5.8 

6,121,5.5.5 

8,104,097. 

21,806 

2I,tJ03 

20,2.58 

7,464,167 

8,088,450 

10,064,770 


While the total net tonnage is 10,054,770, the 
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tutal gt*oss tonnai^e in l.j, 357,052. it will be Meeii Aceonlhij^. to Lloyd’s Register of British and 
that the number of sailing-vessels is <liminishing Foreign Shipping, tuc total number of vessels 
and the number of steamers increasing ; and while (1902-3) in the world of over 100 tons register 
the total iiuniber of shijjs has decreased in the was 29,028, and the gross tonnage 32,473,763, of 
fifteen years given, the total tonnage has consider- which 11,041 vessels of 1. >,.'>40, 897 grosfi tonnage 
ably increased, showing a tendency in favour of were British (including colonics), 
larger vessels. The imml)er of vessels actually The following table shows the total iiuiiiher of 
•employed in the home and foreign trade in ]9t>2 sailing and steam vessels (including their repeated 
was 6699 sailing-vessels of 1,745,732 ions, and 7727 voyages) that entered and cleared, with cargoes 
steamers of 8,059,969 tons, a total of 14,426 vessels and in ballast, at ports in tlic United Kingdom, 
-of 9,80.5,701 tons. These cm]doyed 253,540 men, of from and to foreign countries .‘ind Biitish posses- 
whoni .39,825 were foreigners and .39,177 Lascars, sions, in 19U2 : 

Enti;rcil. j t’liaiiwl. Tof^il. 

WmhcIs. I Tons, Vt^MHolH. j Tunh. Veiwrln. . Ton". 


British :iri,805 i ;j.»»,04r) 32,600,471 T0,»40 r.4,'.)0*,907 

Furoisn j 29,r»80 j 17,317,6Sl ^ 20,4«2 17,6r>2,181 .'>9,042 

Total I «:.,47r> | 49,620,117 ' 64,r>07 :)0,2.'i2,C02 129,082 in>,872,719 


’(>f the totiil vessels entere<l an<l <*learc<l, 22,579 of tonnage of sailing and st«*;mi vesseds (including 
6,730,870 ti>iis were sailing-vessels, and 107,403 of their repeated voyages) which ni fc rad whh finryoes 
9.3,141,849 tons steamers. Of the total vessels from British ]>oasessions and princi]).‘il foreign eonn- 
54*5 per cent., and of the total tonnage 65*0 jier tries at ptnts in the United Kingdom in the year 
cent., were British. 1 902, distinguishing the British vessels, vessels of the 

The following table shows the total iiiim)>ei' and «‘oinitrv whence entered, n,inl other foreign vessels : 


('•inntrii'K wlii*nc« Kiit<‘rc«l. 

British. 

(Jountiy 
whence h’lilcn'd. 

Other 

Foreign (Jouiitrie.s. 

I’olal. 


VouwIh. 


Vowlw. 

T.inv. 

VfHKf'l*. 

Ton-. 

WnUflM. 

Toll*. 

British PusscNsiuns 

3,953 

.'i.JlOO.OOS 



701 

a57,.*«i7 

4.6.54 

5,967,27.5 

United .Si:ito.s 

1,87‘J 

6,2*20,422 

.52 

276,212 

440 

667,629 

2,371 

7,lli4,l»W 

Kuasia 

l,:ll9 

1,556,256 

(i.30 

298, ,368 

1.404 

920,232 

2,3.53 

2,773,8.5(5 

France 

-,073 

1,891,653 

2, .580 

C>32,35<i 

327 

216,006 

B.080 

2,740,005 

Belgium 

•2,8S2 

1,5.52,021 

1,191 

4116,630 

314 

2.80,647 

4,:J87 

2,239,168 

Holland 

‘i.688 

1,264,82.3 

l,85:i 

1,176,077 

141 

(K),290 

4,682 

2,r)01,79{> 

Oeniiany 

2,;»7.S 

1,631,281 

l,6:g. 

792,458 

:k>3 

14.5,096 

4,476 

2,460,43.5 

Spain 

I,JKi9 

1,774,305 

im 

1,009,940 

723 

5*2(t.53S 

3,690 

3,1110,778 

Sweden 

481 

.3»H,;i64 

2,019 

1,000,876 

!)76 

278,446 

3;476 

i;786;686 

.\orway 

23.'i 

184,046 

3,279 

1,08.5,1 a3 

4.'>0 

101,876 

3,964 

1.374,10.'J 

; lUly 

liX) 

190,051 

60 

89,0.58 

45 

46,2.50 

285 

316,. *1.59 

: Denmark 

iriG 

70,800 

756 

.*126.509 

M) 

:)0,818 

1,011 

428,127 

Bouinania 

372 

,'>45,068 



85 

1*27,074 

457 

072,142 

Turkish Dominions 

1 158 

(i<)3,938 



6.5 

s9,9:JG 

523 

783,874 


As showing the nationality <if all the vessels 
entering British ports, we append a complete list 
of t.lmse entering with cargoes in ltH)2 : 





Brittsh • 

27,9,58 

25,800,66.5 

Norwegian . . I 

5,803 

•2,671,712 

Swedish ! 

2,5.59 

1,3:18,077 

(leniian 

2,4ilS 

1,474,562 

Daiii.sh 

2.1.54 

867,211 

DiiUdi 

2,274 

1,373,421 

Belgian 

• 1,317 

631 ,.397 

llUHsiaii 

940 

444,a52 

Span i ah 

1,1.52 

1,*249,912 

Itiilian . 

220 

:107,691 

Anslro-lliingariaii 

116 

182’.5:i7 

United States 

.54 

283,934 

Other Foreign Countries 

• 173 

:«i2.704 

TotaL Foreign Conritries 

22,155 

12,10.*{,648 

TotavForeign and British 

.50,113 

37,IK>4,.313 1 


From these tables it will l>o seen that, while onr 
enormous imports are being brought from every 
country in the world, more than one-half of the 
necessary ships an«l two-thirds of tlie tonnage are 
British. Only throe count rics -viz. Denmark, 
Norway, ami Sweden— arc able to send their goo«ls 
-to this country in a majority of their own vessels. 
In addition to the foreign trade, 206,452 vessels 
(counting their repeated voyages) of 58,744, «135 
tons entered, with cargoes and in ballast, the 
various ports engaged in coasting trmle, and aliout 
tlie same niimlier cleared. Of these 216,843 vessels 
were steamers and 79,609 were sailing-vessels. Of 
the total 6458 vessels were foreign. In 1902 there 


were also 24,263 tishing-hoats on the register, eni- 
l>loying 106,733 men ami boys. 

HKi.iiaON. -Emjittrtd ffud Tro^rs.— The Kstab- 
lished J^rottwlant Episcopal (.3iurch of Eiiglaml 
has 2 archbishops, 33 bishops, 25 sndragaii and 
8 assistant l>isho]>s. There are 14,080 ecclesiastical 
p.arishes, 13,894 inciimhenls, and about 74(K> curates. 
In 19(M1 there were 28,265 ehiirrhes and chapels 
registered for the solemnisation of marriage in 
England and Wales, of which 15,344 belonged to 
the Est4iblished ('hnrch and 12,861 to otlier bodies. 
The total number of sittings provided by the Estah- 
UsIkmI ('iiiirch is about 7,061,559, and the coiii- 
mnnic.'ints estimated at 2,064,493, and of Sniid.ay 
scholars 2,396,680. The Roman Catholics have 
an archhishoj), 17 bishops, 3073 officiating clergy, 
and alK>ut 156,tK)0 members. The Unitarians have 
about ;ir>0 places of worship, and the Jews nnmher 
about 120,600. with 80 synagogues. The Salvation 
Army has 142 social institutions, with about 4200 
, officers, and carries on both spiritual ami social 
j wi>rk. 'I’lie commiinic.'i.iits attached to tlic various 
; free cliurches, according to the Fnr Chnrvh Ycar- 
honh’y are estimated as follows ; 

Haptists 3r>7.00fi Metlioilist Ni*\v Coimex. 

Bibln OhriKtiniis 3U,14i> Moravians 3,4/>8 

Mi-tliwlists. . 16*2,865 Primitive MeMioilists . . . 190,149 

CliurclH*KofClirist 12,537 Prashyteriaiis 78,024 

CoiigreKatioiialista 414,218 Keformtvl K|>isoo]>jil Cli. l,r>U0 

Fr«e Clinrcli of England 1,070 Society of Frioiuls 17,476 

Indep. Metliodi.stM 8,988 Unit. Method. Fm> Ch.. 83,690 

T.ady Hnntingflon’s (’on- Wi'slevaiis 573,876 

noxioii 2,479 Wesleyan Oefonii Union. 7,854 

I Sv.otlaml.—T\wi Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
I (established in 1560) has (1901 ) 1674 ministers .and 
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6ti8,33r> einmimiiifants. 'I’liere are 1391 parishes. 
1809 eliuivhes. 84 jnesbyteries, and 16 synods. The 
Tnited Free ('hmvli of Scotland, fornietl in 1900 
by the union of ihe Free and United Fresbyteriaii 
Chu relies, lia> 1664 eon j^rej^nt ions, 179.1 ordained i 
tninisters. and 49.1/260 eonimunicants : it has (i4 j 

f iresbvteries and 11 syiimls. The other principal 
Kidie> are tlie Free Cliureli of Scotland (those who 
did inti join llie united eliiirtdi), who number from 
ro SO, 000 ; the Kpiseopal (diureli. who have 
.321 eleiuy and 47,6*4 eoiumiinieants : the Uoniaii 
(’atholii-s, who niiiui>er 43.3, OOtl, with .3.19 churches ; 
Uonureu'atioiialists, .31,760; Ihiptists, 17,960; and 
Methodists, 9368. 

In itmU . — 'Pile Uoniau Catholic Church in Ireland 
has 4 archbishoi»s and 2.3 bishops, and aUnit .352.1 
|nie>ts, with 2420 churches and chaiiels. In the , 
liish census of 1901, which is the only one in the 
Uuitcil Kingiloiii which recognises religious tlenonii j 
nations, the Iloman (’atholic pojiulation is given as 
2.308,661, ladiig 74*2 per cent, of the total popula- ; 
tion. Tlie FroteMtant Episcojml Church of Ire ; 
land (disestablished in ISTO) has 2 archbisliops. j 
11 bishops, 1700 chugy, and a iiicinbcishiji of j 
.181,089. 'riie »>ther principal ImmIics aie Pre.sby- | 
leiian^, 443,276; Methodists, 620,tMHi ; all other* 
liodie... (i3.04S. 

l*ori L.\Tln\. — The following lahle shows the 
population of the I'nited Kingdom at various 
dates since the lirst eensiis that of ISOI, in which 
Wales is given along with Kiiglaiid. 'flie coiintie.s, 
with their .areas (in .acres) and populations, .are 
given for e.ach of the iii.ain divisions of the empire 
uruler Fnijl.vxd, Scoti.wii. Ioki.a.no, and under 

their own heads. » 



Au-»n, 

•■MJ. IIJ. 


1!«U 

Kn.:lan‘i 

Wal.-^ 

. 7/.m t 

« l.\0(]2,44.{ 
) !»11,70.". 

;k).^07.21:: 

1,720,«XS) 

Sfot laiii. 

. 2‘.*.sjl) 1 ,»;o.s.420 

2,620,181 

4,172,10:; 

Ijelai.'l 

4'MJ 


4.r.s.775 


22n 

17,5175 

.54.7:.s 

r'haniiel I’.' iij'i'* 

75 

76.fs:5 

JI5.841 

.\riny, N'H}, -vc... . , 


‘JU2,!I.>4 

iMi! inaii:ii)i»‘ 

T<ital, I'Tiit Kinu'. 

.120.8:12 

27.u.’7.tei;: 

ll.ixi*.>,.;20 


III IfHJl there weie in Kiiglainl and Wales ,316,83.1 
n;«li\es of Scotland (282.271 in 1891 ). 42(»,.165 natives 
«tf Ireland ( 1.18.3 1. 1 in 1891 i, 1.36.092 natives of 
til*' I'oloiiie-, and .339,436 persons born in foreign 
• iiuiiiiii*>, «»f wlioiji 77,6.13 were Ihitisli siibject.s, 

14.02.1 were iniiiiraliseil IJritisli subjects, ami 247,758 
foreigners; of tlie foieigiiers 61,789 were Uiissiaiis, 

21.05.1 iJussian Poles, 49,1.33Ceriiians, 20,407 Freiicli, ■ 

20.3.32 Italians, and 16,668 natives of tin; Ciiiled • 
State... . 

Cio.i'N'iKs. - 'Pbe Ihitisli eni|iire. including Itidia ; 
and all rlie doniinioiis beyond the seas, extends ( 
to about ll.l iiiiliioii*. fif .st|uare miles (excluding j 
Egypt and the, Somlan), with a total population ! 
«if over 4^Mt millions ; a territory of more tlian one- 
tiftli. ami a ]topiiiation of alioiii one-foiirtli. of the 
whole glohe. (If the |MipiilatioM ahoilt 50,(XM), (XKI 
are English -speaking. 3'he increase in the empin; 
since 1871 has been about 2,S.10 .o(K) s(|uare miles 
ami 12.1,00(J,(KKI of po]Milatioii, more tlian a fourth 
of tlie whole. 

The following table shows the area and popu- 
lation of the (‘oloTiies and dejtendeneies of the 
“iiipire. 'I’lie ]iopulations are given according to 
I lie eeiisu^ of 1991 or such otlicial estimates as are 

a^ ;i.ilable. 


K' vi)V\ . 



M ;iM<l li<i/o 

A n, 

iTKli.'i, hritisli 

Native State.s ami 
Ageni:l»*s 


W'lK-l. 

il. 

Ar*-a In «|. 


17-'l 

!■ 

‘.»7,4.50 


117 

ms, 141 

18.-.8 

1,0-7.401 

2:11, 808, 8«r7 



62,461,540 



Wh«ii 

Auiulred. 

Arva in m|. 
inllftM. 


(.'ey Ion 

17i»5 

25,365 

3,578, 330^ 

Htniitx SHttlcMiieiits 


1,472 

407 

672,249 
:t00 396 

1.4ibuaii. 

1846 

30 

8,411 

Aden and I’eiiiu 

18HU 

80 

41,r>00 

Wei-hai-wiM 

Akkii'a. 

1896 

285 

123, 7r<) 

Cape Ciiluiiy 

1806 

276,9li5 

2.43:i.9UI» 

Ua.sut«daiid 

1884 

10,293 

264.01HI 

N.'ital (aii'i /iiinlaiiil) 

18-1.5-87 

36,170 

92.5, ns 

Or:iiit;e Kiver (^)iitiiy 

1900 

50,000 

207,600 

Transvaal 

1900 

111,7(K) 

1,100,000 

(told Coast Colony and Pro.. 

1664 

119,2W) 

1,486,4.33 

(•anibia 

BUS 

69 

13,461 

•St iltdiMia 

1 j87 
1673 

4,0(X) 

47 

1 6, 6. >5 
3,342 

A.sccnsuin 

1815 

34 

170 

Manrititis 

1810 

729 

375.882 

S>-\(‘h->lh»« 

Amkiihw. 

1.806 

148 

19.2;i7 

('aiiiida 

1621-1882 

3,745, .574 

5,371,315 

Newfoundland and habmdor 

i.^is;; 

102,7:t4 

220,24S> 

Bermudas 

1609 

19 

17,535 

British (iuiana 

i8o:i 

109,000 

293,968 

Briti.sb llondinai 

1670 

7,. 562 

.37,480 

7:{5 

Baliauias 

1629 

4, -401 

.laiiiaicu 

16.'.5 

4,207 

7iMi,r)fiii 

'furk'N ami CaicoN islands .. 


l(i6 

5.287 

'I'liiiidad 

J797 

1,754 

255,148 

'I'oliaKo 

J7i;:i 

114 

l.S,7.M 

Barbados 

1 «;().> 

l('i6 

195,588 

lavwatd Islands 

1632- 17tK{ 

7(iO 

127..5:{ii 

Windward i.-^laials 

I7t’);; I80:i 

49V» 

l(M),8(>!i 

ACsTUALASI.\. 




The Com moil weal 111 . . . 

1789 1859 

2,972, ‘.*06 

3,77«!.273 

Xew ;{ea)aiid 

1839 

194,471 

815.S62 

I*i.ji 

1871 

7,740 

120.124 

Biitidi New Cuima 

1888 

!i0,540 

3.M).272 


'Pile Ciiited Kingoiom also exercises protectorate 
powers over territories in Asia- British North 
Borneo, Sarawak, Brunei, the Malay Htates of 
Perak, Sel.nrigor. Negri Semhilan, and Pahang; and 
ill Africa- Soiiiali-land, Socotra, laigos, (.ianihia, 
Sieira Ia*one, British East Africa, Ugamla, Ztiii/.i- 
bar. Pemba. British Central Africa, Bbodesia, Egypt 
and the Egyiithin Soudan, and Nortliern and 
SoutlHU'ii Nigeria; the total estimated area being 
about 2,2S9.(KKi sijiiare miles, ami the population 
about 36,250, (KXI. Iiinuinerable otlier subjects bear- 
ing on the resources, history, admiiiisi ration, i'ce. 
of the C Jilted Kingdom will be found under such 
liead^ as ; 


.\;;iicuUuie. 

Kn>;laiid, Cliureli of. 

I’aiisli. 

Aiiiiv. 

English I.un]{naKe. 

rarlianieiil. 

Baiikv 

M fjleraiuie. 

I'll] ice. 

|{iid*;e^. 

Kquily. 

Poor l.a\\s. 

(’aii.'ds. 

Kislieries, 

Posl-olllce. 

Clianeei 

Krieiidly .Societies. 

Bailways. 

Coal, 

(I'aeiie. 

Beli;;ion. 

( Vd»»ii\ . 

Ifnrhour. 

.Snviii;;.s-haiiks. 

C.'jiiiiiioii l.uw. 

I III mi;; ration. 

Scollaiul. 

Colton. 

Ireland. 

Shipbuildin;;. 

County 

Iron. 

Tax. 

Criiiiinai l.a^\. 

laiiiil. 

Ti!le;;ran|i. 

llialert. 

ld;;lit)ion.>e. 

Trade Unions. 

Doel.s. 

I.orul CiuveiMliiCIll. 

Universilies, 

Ediicalion. 

Nalioiinl I)e1>i, 

Vobmtcer.s. 

Knii;;ration. 

.Navy. 

Wale.H. 

Kn;{iaiid. 1 

Onlnaiice Snr\ey. 

Wixd. 


For tlic anii.<4 of Creat Britain and Ireland, hvo Flao, 
Hkiiamuiy. 'Pile liiatory is dealt with under Enui.and, 
»S<;oTL.\Nn, JuKLANi), and IValkh (sec the works there 
cited), ns also under the iiuiucs of llic several kings, 
(pieeiis, and leading statcKinen. On matters dealt with 
iiViove, the following work.s iiiay he consulted : 


Allen. naUonnl wealth, 1840. 
AikIitsoii, lii.story of'coiii., 1764. 
AiKlerson, inarhiiiery, isT.'l. 
Ilailly, liiiiiiicuH, 18:17. 

IlaineH, cotton iinlMstry, I8:{ri. 
Ilaxter, wealth & taxation, 18611. 
Ileeke, national wealth, 1800, 
Jlertrani, flsherisN, 1882. 
Hevaim, inaiinfucliiotH, 1880. 
lliahrrKik, Trlend. H(x*intieM,187ri. 
Ilrysun, medical HtatlHlics, 1853. 
Hiillion ItejMjrt, 1810. 

Hnrdelt, inedieal slutist., 1881. 
Cainl, agriculture, 1852-68. 


Caiuphell. nat. resources, 1774. 
Capper, (iKrlcullni’e, Ac., 1801. 
Carlisle, survey oi'U.King., 1813. 
Cliudwic.k, sanitary, 1847-HO. 
Chihl, woollen iiidustrv, 1003. 
Culxlen Club essays, 1876. 
Colqiilioun, nntl. wealth, 1806. 
Ooiiibcr, t, i» 1822. 
Cooke, British prorlucts, 1828. 
Craik, hist, of coniiiiert:«, 1844. 
Baiison, insurance, 1873. 
Davenaiit, nail, wealth, 1701. 
Donbleday, financial hist., 1847. 
Kden, history of lalxiur, 1707. 
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Elllnon, cotton trade, 1868. 
Kvelyn, navigation, Ac., 167-1. 
FocturicH ileii., pari, blue-book. 
Farr, vital slutititiCH, 1837-78. 
F«mn, fundH& (InanccH, 1838-81. 
Fleetwood , prices iSt wngc.s, 1 7 16. 
Fonlyee, coal and iron, I860. 
Fus-siok, iron and steel, 1883. 
l^y, local taxes, 18*16. 

Gifreii, fliiniiclal cs8.ays, 1880 86 
Gilltarl, banking, 18(X}. 
Glaisher, meteorology, I860. 
Glover, Hliippiiig, 1880. 

Graunt, vital sUiti-stics, 1759. 
Guy. .. M 1867. 
Ilaines, Brit, manufiic., 171.'». 
llanc'oek, Irish u 1870. 
llawkiit.s, medif^il .si .at is., 18‘29. 
Heron, statist, of Ireland, 1862. 
Hersehel, iiieteorology, H.^l. 
Hull, Frof, conlfielritt, I88l. 
lliiinpbrey.s, vital statist., 1883. 
Hunt, mining industries, 1882. 
Jean.s, inui and steel, 1S8S. 
Jeuia, ship}>iug, 1874. 

Jevons, prices, &e.. 1865. 
Ji>ue.s, national wealth. 1314. 


Tavergne, Brit, agricult., 1863. 
Ijuwes, M 1880. 

Levi, coinmcree, 1870. 
liowe, agriculture, 1822. 
Miibson, iiidust. cliarts, 1882. 
M’Cullocli, Brit, empire, 1837. 

II diet, of com., 1860, 
M'l’hersoii, hist, of com., 1805. 
M'Quei'n, Brilisli empire, 1850. 
Mann, PoUon trade, I860. 

1 Marshall, digi-st of stat, 1833. 

I Martin, colonies, 1830. 
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Cvreat CInic* or Tani^etit Siiiliiis, In 

orrliT to Imve a rlear iilcvi of the ail v}iiila.;.,o*s m ^noat 
oirole sailing it is n«oo.ssary to nMiip.mlMM* tliat the 
.shortest ilistanoe hotvveen two places on the earth's 
surface is nlonej an arc of a <,o*eat circle (sec 
SPUKin-:); for instance, the .shortest distance he- 
tween t wo jilaces in the same, latitiule is not alon^ 
the parallel of latitude, hut along an arc of a circle 
who.se plane would pass through the two ]ila<*e.s and 
the centre of the earth. The ohject, then, of great 
circle sailing is to determine M-hat the course of a 
ship mu.st he in order that it may coincide with a 
great circle of the earth, and thus render the dis- 
tance saileil over the least possihle. This prohlem 
may he solved in various ways. The liandiest 
practical solution is to stretcli a string over a 
terrc?strial globe (juite light hetwocii the norts 
of di'parture and arrival. The string will lie 
on tlie great circle required. A few spots (»ii 
the track of the string should he tran.sferred to 
the ordinary navigating (i.e. Mercator’s) chart, 
a free curve should he drawn tlirougli these 
transferred spots, and the shin should he kept a.s 
close to that curve as nossihle. The solution hy 
computation is siiiqily the calculation of sides and 
angles in a spherical triangle. The method hy 
computation will he nml(!r.stood from the accom 
panyiiig diagram, where W5-A.re the poles of the 



earth, ive the equator : nwsc represents a meridian 
which passes through the place nxrs another 
meridian through the place .r, and jwm a portion of 
a great circle ; let p he the place sailed fronit and 
X the ]dace sailed to^ then fix is the groat circle 
track, and it is required to determine the length of 
px (called the distance), and the angles ?ipxt nxp 


which are equal to the first and last true coui-.se.s. 
To determine these we have tliree things given : 
w.r, tlie co-latitute tif x ; the co-latitude of 2* / 
and the angle xnp^ wliicn, measured along I'c, 
gives the dillerence of longitude. The prcddeni 
Unis becomes a simple case of spherical trigo- 
lometry, the way of solving which will he found 
in aiiyVif the ordinary trealLses on the subject of 
Spherical Tiigorjomet ry. 

Next, several longitudc.s on the route, say at 5“ 
.ntervals, are chosiui, and the co-latitu<les of the 
spots on the great circle which correspond to these 
'LssiniK'd longitudes are calculat(;d. The latitude 
and longitude of these spots on the great circle 
being now obtained, the courses and distances from 
me to the other in .siicecs.si()n can he found hy the 
-irdinary proc(*sses of navig<ati(>ii. The work is 
.somewhat shortened hy lindiiig that iiarlicular 
spot on the entire great circle which lies farthest 
from the tmuator. It is called the vertex, and is 
ca.sily found hy the property that the meridian 
running throng'll it is at right angles to the great 
circle at that spot. To avoid these, or some of 
tlie.‘-e somewhat troublesome calculations, charts 
have been constructed on project ions dillerent 
from that of iNIcrcator. On one of these, called 
the tiiiomonic Ihojeetion, all the great circles 
arc straight lines; on another, all the great 
circles are true circle.s. It has also been suggested 
that the ports of ih‘i>arture and arriial being 
given, and the tTrfr.r (described above) liaving 
been found, and all tliree having been markeil on 
a Mercator's chart, a true circle drawn through 
these three spots will he n(‘ar enough to the great 
circle for ]»ractieal ]uiri>oses. A modification of 
this apjiroximatc methoil is useful in the run 
between the (.'ajio of ( Jooil Hope and Australia, on 
which the great circle route goes too far into the 
southern i<‘e-region. If a sjiot of highest safe .south 
latitude be here substituted for the latitude of 
the vertex, a cindc drawn through the places of 
departure, of arrival, and of the substituted safe 
vertex will give \Yhat is calleil a aNnpoin'tv great 
circle. 

From the tlu*ory of great circle sailing the follow- 
ing most prominent features are at once deduced : 
A afu'p sailinq on a (prat cirrfc mtiKcs direct for 
her port, ant) crosses the mcritfians (ft ttn antjjc 
irhirh is aftniys varyinf/, whereas, hy other sail- 
ings, the shift crosses all mcriditfos at the same 
anglcy or, in nautical phrase, hrr head is kept 
on the same point of the compass^ and she 
nerrr steers for the. jtorl direct till it is in- 
sight^ cxeejtt in the ttro cases where the ordinary 
track lies ( I ) on a meridian^ or (2) on the equator. 
As ^lercator’.s Chart (see Maf) is the one 
used hy navigators, and on it the course hy the ordi- 
nary .sailings is laid down a.s a straight line, it 
follliws, from the previous observations, that the 
great circle track must he ronresented hy a curve, 
and a little consideration will show that the latter 
must always lie in a higher latitude than the 
former. If the track Is in the norllicrn hculi^pllere 
it trends towards the north pole ; if in the soutlierii 
hemisphere it trends towards the south pole. This 
explains how a curve-line on the Mereator’s chai-t 
represents a shorter track between two jdaces than 
a straight line docs ; for the difference or latitude is 
the same for both tracks, and the great circle has 
the advantage of the shorter degrees of longitude 
measured on the liigher circles of latitude. Con- 
1 sequel! tly, the higher the latitude is the more do 
I the tracks differ, especially if the two places are 
i nearly on the same parallel. The point (tf nutM- 
mnm sejtaratiotif as it may be called, is that 
point in the great circle which is farthest from the 
rhumb- line on Mercator’s chart. Since the errors 
of dead -reckoning, or even of dead-reckoning 
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supplcineiiiivl l>v :i>troin>iniciil observation, prevent 
a sliip troni ln'iiii: kept for any leii'jtb of time with 
certainty on a lirt Hn ibeil track, anti tlius iniiv neces- 
sitate the i .tlciil.ition from time to time of a new 
path, in pnictiiM' the accurate pn»jeclion of a great 
circle track on the <*hart woiihl be a wtistc of time. 
Some iu!ioranily object to great circle .sailing on 
the groninl that, on account ctni.stant cluingi? of 
the coui'^e >tcereil, a shij» cannot lie kept with 
aloolute |iit*ci.sion on the correct great circle track. 
Ihit. in fact, all that is re<(nireil of a navigator 
is to >.ail JUS near to his great circle tijick jus coii- 
vcnicnir ; Jiinl each separate course will Ik? iipproxi- 
niately a tangent to hi.s track, ami the shorter these 
tangents are iinule the more will the length of a 
voyage be (.liminlsliotb 

iilreat Eastoni. This great ship, the largtist 
piece of m.ariiie archilet'iiire ever j)nt together, 
wa.s planned (l8o*J) by Ihunel ami Scott Itusscll 
at the instance of the Ejisteni Steam navigation 
C’oiiipJiny, a vessel being wanted for the route to 
Austnilia round the Cape which could carry enougli 
ctKil for the voyage out ami home, jiiid have besbles 
.spju’e for a large mimber of pas.scngcrs and cargo. 
The scheme w:is fur a ship that woulil accommodate 
1000 passenger-*, otKM) tons of goods, jind IT), 000 tons 
of coal. As at first arrjingeil for, the !iK*a.surcmcnt.H 
were: lenglli, OSO feet between ]ieipeiidieulars, or 
692 feet njjper «leck ; brcjidih, 89 feet, or I IS over 
piuldle-boxes ; height (»f hull, 60 feet, or 70 to top 
of bulwjiiks. Tell partitions of pbite cro.s.swise <»f 
the .ship ilivided the interior into 11 watertight 
coinpJU'tmeiils, further sul»dividcd l»y longitmliruil 
partitions. The propelling power comprised botli 
jijiddle and screw. Tlie 4 paddle engim*s had 4 
ooilers ; the 1 scrcw-engine.s had 6 boilers. The 
smoke from the furnaiaLs jisccnded 5 funnels, 100 
feet high by 6 in diameter. Setting jiside the ^ 
nomimtl [jower, all the 8 engines jit full force 
were «'stii]iattMl to work up to llpfOO horse power. ; 
There W(!re 6 imusls, o of them iron. The vjust ; 
wall .-itled compartiiient.s of the ship had facilitie.s 
for conversion into cabins for 8tXf -s;ih>on passengers, ^ 
‘2000 >»*iMmd-chiss, l*2t)0 tliird-cljiss, .and 400 ollicers : 
aiel crew; (jr oOtfO might have been a^rc.oriimmlated : 
ill Jill if emigrants or tnx)p.s. The height of the • 
’tween decks was l.*l feet. Such were the jdaiis for \ 
tin* mighty ship, which were never fully carricil , 
out in all their details, owing to numerous altera- 
tions and relitriiigs. j 

iJiiring IS-vl oT the o]»eratinns jiroceeded at I 
Millwall, in spite «if fre(juent ami licjivy tinancijil ; 
•litliciihics, IJy Novem])cr 18.">7 the sliiji had 1 
mlvanccd to the launching condition ; out it 
rcijiiircl various att»uiij)ts, bet\\e».‘ii November 9, j 
18o7, and .buinarv 91, ISoS, and an expenditure of j 
.t:60,0ff0, to ♦•Ifcct the lannchiiig. inuring 18o8 and j 
l8o9 the work> contimieil as fast as the coiiijuan}" j 
could sn]»ply iuom.'y ; juml altogether the vessel w’as 
e#tim;Ucil to hav<i cost .€79*2, <Kf0. l.'neertain how ! 
far the original intention of a trmle to and from | 
Anstraliji could be realised, the directors determined I 
on a trbil trip across the Atlantic. It wjis a ilisaster. 
The ffhip left the Tliamcs, September H, 18 j> 9; an 
explo.sioii of steam-pipes took phu-e olf Ha.s tings ; 
.seven person.s were killed and several wounded ; 
and the voyjige abruptly cjinie to jiii end at Port- 
land. The .ship starteil Jigfiiri on June 17, 1860, 
from Soiithamnton, crossed the Atlantic in eleven 
tlays, and reaciieil New York on the ‘28tln iluriiig 
the remainder of 186<l and the greater part of 1861 
she nimle many voyages Ui and fro, including the 
•cmveyanceof (Jiiaids t<» (Janmla, losing money 
hy the insufficiency of the recei])ts to meet Uie 
current expenses, and coiistJirit ly lerpiiring repHim. 
For the urrarigeinent and services of tlie ship in 
18fi.j and 1866 in paying out the Atlantic cable, 
sec Atlantic Teleokaph. In IHiiT she was 


chartci*ed to hriii;^ passengers from New York to 
Havre in connecthm with the l*aris International 
Kxhihiiion, but the scheme pn>ved a failure. 
Prom 1869 onwanls the Great Eastern snccc.s.sfully 
I laid some of the most important telegraph cables — 
; Jicro.s.s the Atlantic, in the Metlitcrrancan, Red Sea, 

! i'vc. After acting as a coal-hulk at (lihraltar in 
j 1884, the gigantic vessel wjis sold in Jiondon hy 
j aiK'tion for .f‘26,‘200. Finally, after having been 
’ used for a time jvs a ‘ show ’ sliip, she was sold by 
! Jiuction at Liverpool in November 1888, to l>e 
; broken up, the live days’ auetiun fetching £5S,(K)fy. 

; iirent FishKfver^(i ) in C^ino Colony, rises in 
; the Sneciiwberg Mountains, amt, after a gener- 
; Jilly south ejusterly course of 290 miles, enters the 
I Indian Ocejin in ^3“ 2.5' S. hit. and 27"* E. lon^. The 
. Midland Ihiilway which connects Port Eli/al)ctli 
ami Port Alfred with Kimhcrlcy skirts part of the 

• river ; there is an iron bridge at Crmlock, and Fish 
River Station is 207 miles from Port Elizabeth. — 
(2) Creat Fish River, or Raek’s River, in Ntnth 

, .\merie;i, enters an inlet of the Arctic Uei'jin in 9.5* 
’ NV. long., jiftcr pa.ssiiig through Ljikc Pelly. Sir 
I George Rack (^.v.) tniccd its course to the ocean. 
Uveal Uriuisby.* See Giti.MsnY. 

<>reat Kailianlia ( prononnciMl KaHatEum ), an 
. iitllucnt of the Ohio River, is called New River 
: in the iippm* part of its course, and ri.ses in the Rliie 

• Itidge of North G.aroliini. It li.as .a course of 4 j 50 
miles, and is navigjihlc to a hill ^10 miles ahove^ 

' t.'liarlotori, and ai>out 109 miles from its inoulh. 
lireat Harlow. SeeMAui.ow. 
Cvrratrsikcs. Valenti. ne (sometimes called 
' Greatorex \u\t{ Grcaltiriel:)^ the ‘ toiieh doctor.’ wa.'t 
horn at Allam*, ncjir Lismore, in County VVjiter- 
ford, Nth F«‘l»nmry 1629. During the troubles 
of tlio Itehellion his mother tied in 1041 to Eng- 
himl, find stdfled in Devonshire. From 1649 till 
16.50 he serve! 1 as an otliccr in the rarlianicnt- 
firy .‘irmy, ami from 16.50 till the Restoration lie 
acted as' a magistnito in hU native jilace. About 
1661 he began ‘ touching * for the king’s evil, in 
obedience, he said, to a divine im]uilse, and ero 
long he touched or ‘ stroked ’ for ague and for all 
manner of disca.se. He was summoned to the king 
at Whitehall ; multitudes tlocke«l to him, and hia 
eiircs were \\itne.ssed ami attested hy men .so emi- 
nent jis I'ohert Royle, Rjilph (.’iidworth, and Henry 
More. 'Fhis ]nTMlccessor of Mesiner jlid not profess 
to he alw.’vys .successful ; hut his claims provoked 
much contniversy. :ind in 1606 he published in his 
own defence his Brief Aeeoaut of liimself and his 
cures. He died at Atl’aiie, 28th November 1683. 

filrcut Salt Lakc%in Ftah, stretches along the 
western hstsc! of tlie W^alisatch Mountains, about 
42t>0 feet above tlnrsea, forming a principal drain- 
age centre of ilie Great Rasin (<|.v.). W ell-marked 
shore-lines on the mountains around, reaching 1000 
feet higher thiui the present level, show that the 
lake liad formerly a va.stly greater extent; this 
]>rehi.storie sea liiis been minuHl Lake Ronneville. 
Gre.at Salt Ljike is over 80 miles long and from 
20 to 92 hrot'ul, hut for the most part exceedingly 
shallow. It contains several islands, the largest, 
AiJtelo)>c island, about 18 iiiile.s long. Its tnbu- 
taries are the Rear, Ogden, Jordan, and Weber, the 
Jordan bringing the fresh waters of Lake Utah; 
iMit < treat Salt Jjike liu.s no outlet save evaporation, 
and its clear water conse(|Ucntly hohls at all liiiieH 
;i considerable quantity of saline matter in solution; 
ill 1850 the proportion was 22*4 per cent., in 1860 
it w.'is only 14*8. Between these dates the annual 
tribute exeeedefl tlie evaporation, and the area of 
the lake increased from 1790 to 2360 »q. in. ; iiiore 
recently, it has again lieen slowly receiling. 
Several speeies of insects ami a brinc-shriinp have 
lieeii found in its waters, but no fishes ; large fiucka 
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of water fowls frc<iueiit the shores. The lirst men- 
tion of tJreat Salt Tjake was by tlie l^'ranciscan 
friar Ksealante in 1770, bnt it was lirst explore*! and 
described in 1H43 by Fremont; for the value of 
Baron lia Hontan’s fables, see H. H. Bancroft's 
Utah (San Francisco, 1S89). A tlioroiij^li survey 
was made in 1849-50 by Captain How'ard Stans- 
bury, F.S. A. See SALT Lakk Citv, and Utah. 
^Gresit Seal of Cnsi^laiHf. See Seal. 

Cir4'!at Slave Lakc^ lies in the (Jana*lian North- 
west Territory (62' N. lat. ). Its j;reat<ist len^^th is 
about 300 iiiih^s, and its ^Teatest breadth 50 miles. 
By the .Slave Kiver it re<!(‘ivos the surplus waters 
of Lake Athabasca ; and it discharj^es by the 
Mackeii/ie lliver into the Arctic Uceau. See 
ATHAHAS(LV. 

Cireat Wall of China. See China, VoL 
III. p. 185. 

^Ireavrs. See A hmoo k. 

Grebe (/^>*f/cms•), a genua of iliving birds 
( Pygopodes ), usually fre*fuenling rivers and fresh- 
water lakes, aiid visiting the sea only when 
initiating or in winter. Tlie fool of the gn»be is 
broiid and llatbnied; the t*»es lol>ed an<l bearing 
sej>ar}il.e nieml)raii'’s united only at the base; the 
W'liigs .are short and rounded ; and tlicio is virtually 
n*» I ail. The legs are placed so far back that the 
bird stands erect like the ]M'nguins. Its niovo- 
inents <iij land arc ungainly in the extreme, but it 
swMnis gracefully, ami is the most expert of divcis, 
not using it.s wings, but jiroja^lling itself on its 
ilownward career solely by the aid of its paddle- 
like feet. Th<? grelie seldom leavt's the water, and 
can even swim under the surfaec for a cmisidcrable 
distance, tlireailing its w^ay with wonderful expert- I 
ness among the stalks and leaves of aquatic plants. • 
A floating iicst is built of leaves and twigs and I 
inoon.*d to reeil.s or grasses. The eggs are covered 
w’illi a chalky incrustation, ami are so wide in the 
mbldlo as to look almost bicoiiical. The mother- I 
hir<l, hefore leaving tlie nest, scratelies the w'eeds > 
over them with her feet, so that the whole looks ■ 
like a ianglctl mass of rubbish. She is careful of 
her young, carrying them on her hack, and even 
diving with one under her wing. The grebe feeds 
ehietly on (n’ii.stacean.s, frogs, ami small lishes, 
partly, however, on vegetable food. The plumage 
varies at dillennit seasoiLs. 

The Creat (’rested Crehe (i^ vrhtatns) is found 
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all the year round on inland lakes in England 
and Ireland, more rarely in Scotland, and at the 
Bea-coast in winter when driven by frost from 
the lakes. The adult mole is 22 inches in length, 
and is vei^ conspicuous in Hying because of the 
glossy whiteness of the plumage on the ventral 


surface; the female is smaller ami has a less 
ilevcloped cre.st. The best-known British species 
is the Little (Irebe or Dabcli^k flm'iutilLs)^ 
one of oiiv most beautiful river-Dircfo, which is 
w'idcly distributed throughout England and Ire- 
land, ami is also found in Scotland, wliere it bree<is 
at ail elevation of 2000 feet. In summer the head, 
iu‘ck, and upper parts are dark bnywn, the under 
I parts gray isli-w lute ; in win ter the colours are 
I paler. ( Hould d*?scribes the young dabebioks^ as 
1 liaving ‘ ilclicate rose-coloiire*! bills, harleonin-like 
I markings, ami r*)sy white aprons.* Tl^e adult bird 
only rcaclu^s a huigth of 9 to 10 inches. The Red- 
iic**Ive<i (I rein* (7*. uriscitjcna) aii<i the Slavonian or 
H*>rncd (Jrebe {P. auritas) visit oiii* shores in 
autumn and winter, and the Black-necked or Eared 
! (Jrehe(/^ unjriro//is) in spring and summer. An 
I allie*! genus, Poililymlms, cominising tw'o species, 

I is confined to North and South America. The 
^rehes are much sought after for tlieir pluinagi 
Imt their shyness ami their great agility m diving 
and swimming under water remler tliern extremely 
*liHicult to shoot So easily alarnieil are they that 
Mr Buskin, in his somewiiat revolutionary" treat- 
■ iiient <jf ornitliol<)gical nomonclature, pn>pose<l to 
I rename the genus Trequda. The skin of the grebes 
I is made into iimtVs or eut into sti*i]>» for trimmings, 

I the lM*autifnl, satiny plumage on the low’er parts of 
I the bo<ly of the (Insit Crested (.Jrebe being in par- 
I tieular reqm‘st for lliese purjioses. See Howard 
i Sanmiei's, Maumd nf IJrUish Bird't ; and Buskin, 
Love a Mviniv. 

Arcliite€!tiire. Sec Gkekk Aru iir- 

TECTIliE. 

is the easternmost of the three peniii- 
snlas i>rojected southwards by Europe into the 
Mediterranean ; ami Ixung for the most part lime- 
stone, is a continuation of the great moiintaiu- 
.sy.stem which stndclies from Sj>ain to Syria, 
encloses the basin of the Mediterranean witli"pre- 
cipitoiw edges, and .shuts oil* the three peuinsuhu) 
from the continent. In no other country has the 
g*Higrapliy more inlluenced the history than in 
(Ireece ; ami the tendencies of this inlbiencc are 
expressed on llu* one haml in Wordsworth’s linos : 

Two Voicos aro tlirre ; our is of the .Sea, 

UiH* of the MimnUius; each a mighty V«)ice 
In huth fnnn to nj'e tliou diUhi ro.j»»ice, 

They were iJiy fhosfU music. Liberty! 

an*l on tln*^ other in Hegel's dictum: * Mountains 
alone divide, seas unite.’ Thus, as the west coast 
of tJreece is mountainous ami harhourlcss, wdiilst 
the east is full of bays, gulfs, and havens, Greece 
turned her back on Italy, and was brought into 
intiiuate comnmnicjition w'ith Asia Minor. The 
e?isternuio.st *)f the three basins into wdiich the 
Meiliierranean i.s divitled became a Greek lake. 
The greatest factor in Greek unity was the ^Egean 
Sea, for it united the Greeks of the niother-couiiiry 
wdth the Greeks of the isles and of the coast of Asia 
Minor. At the same lime, as the coast is the lirst 
]iart of a new country to become civiliseti, and 
(ireece lias relatively a longer coast- line than any 
other country in Europe, just as Europe has more 
c*)iist than any* other quarter of the globe, the 
liistory of European civilisation begin.** with Greece. 
On the other hand, the spirit of liberty, whkU 
nerveil the ( Ireeks to resist tlie Persians, and so save 
the civilisation of the w’orld, was *hie to the inuuu- 
tains of Greece ; bnt the divisions between tlie 
Greeks themselves w'ere also due tt> the niountains, 
wdiicli divuleil the laud into cantons incapable of 
elFectual combination against the Moceiloniau 
invtMler who conquered them all. 

Let ns then begin with the mountains, and, so 
to speak, articulate the skeleton of Greece. The 
rouge w hich in the north cuts off the peninsula from 
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tiie continent of Kiiropo is an extension of the Bah 
kans. Fn>in it nm ohnins from nortli to Houtli, or 
rather from nortli north-west to south-south-east, 
which form tin' >lvi'h‘ton i»f (Ireoco. The most im- 
mu-tant of thoM' i> the ranjre which forms the hack- 
bone of the omriM.w M‘|iavatin^' first Illyria on the 
west fnim M,n c lonia on the east, ami then K|>irus 
on tlic nmn ^hes^aly on the east. Thus tl 
westt'i n luuiiularv of 'Ihessaly is formed by Fimlns 
(Till tell, the main otVshoot of the llalkans. 
The caMi rn honmlarv is also marked not only 
hv the na, hut hy imjuutant mountains derived 
from tlie Balkan system. These are Olympus (OToO 
fci't I. n>st, Mavrovuni, and Pelioii. liCtnrninolo 
rimlu>, w e find that its temhmey to the east Injcomes 
now more pronounced, and a !»ranch of it, under 
t!io name of Otlnys, startiii;' from the mighty 
Tvmjihrestns (mod. Vt'hrhi, TfitH) feet), forms tlm 
south houiidary of Thessaly. It then is continued 
in tlie celehrated inonntaiiis I’arnassus (SO.'tfi feet) 
and llelieon, forms the laud of Attica, and reappears 
as tlie islands of (’eos, t'ythiios, Serijfiios, and Siph- 
nos. The siihse«iuent course of that hraneh of the 
Iialkans which we have mentirmetl as marking in 
part the eastern houndary of Thessaly is e«inally 
interesting, for it forms first the ishiinl of EnlMca, 
and then the isles <»f .\ndros, Teiios, Myconus, 
Naxos, and Amorgos. The lVloponne.se, ‘ the 
island of IVlops,' or liy its nmdern name tin* Morea, 
Is coiineeted with northern (lr<*<‘ee merely hy the 
narrow isthmus of Corinth, and i> separ.ated from it 
hy the long if narrow (lulf of Corintli on the west 
and the Saronic ( Julf on the east. Tlie commercial 
supremacy of ancient Corinth, standing as it did on 
‘two bright liavens,' and on theroml from IVlojiou- 
nese to the mainlaii<l, was due to its position ; and 
we need only add, in further explanation, that all 
the gn.Ntl trade mutes from the Ural Mountains, 


j of that fatnilv which includes most European 
peoples, and also the Persians and the Hindus, ami 
j is varioiisly called Indo-dermanic, Indo-European, 
and Aryan. The Tndo-Knroponn family is not an 
ethnolo^Mcal division of the human race, hut a 
linmiistie : (he languages spoken hy tlie varimw 
Indo-Enropoans are de-scemled from one and the 
I same original langnaj'e (now lost), hut the peoples 
; who sjieak it, indeed tlie people who spoke the 
' original language, need not necessarily, though 
I they may quite possibly, he all of the .same 
ileseeiit, (or one nation may, directly or indirectly, 

I comjud another to adopt its language. AVlicther 
' the original Indo-Enrojiean home was in Eurojie or 
; in A>ia is a matter still in dispute. Wlial is lcs.s 
[ open to don hi is that it was from the north that the 
' (Ireeks (Ircecc, and that they were nomad 

; trihes ilcpcnding fur Mihsistencc mainly on their 
. thicks, though they knew how in extremily to cnlti- 
I vate the ground in a primitive fashion. Metals 
I they were hardly aequiiinteil with; th(‘y were still 
I in the Stom* Age. .As they moved sonthwanls in 
I .separate trihes, the foremost trihes were impelled 
forward hy (he jiressure of those, hehiiul ; and «*ven 
when (lie whole of tin* ]»eninsuhi had heen for some 
time filled and fully occupinl, a fresh wave of im- 
migrants might wash over the whole country, 
disturhing everything. Such a wave was the 
‘Jh‘tuni of the Horaclifla*,' or the ‘ Ihnian In- 
vasion.’ Tlie result was to ilrivo emigrants on to 
and over the isles of (Greece to plant t Ireek cities 
and Creek enlture on the eoasls of .Asia Minor. At 
later tim(‘s Sieily, the Black Sea, Idhya, iSie. were 
(lotted with (Jre(‘k colonies; and wherever Creeks 
were, then*, to tin; Creek niiml, was Hellas, which 
is thus an ethnological rather than a territorial 
term. As for the name of the (Ireeks, they called 
themselv(‘H ffvffrnrs, a designation tlie origin of 


the Itlaok Sea, ami A>ia Minor to Sicily, Marseilles, I which is still unknown; the inhahitaiits of Italy 
and tlie AVe.'^t converged at Corinth. f calletl them Grfvn ; the Orientals, Jfniinns; while 

Tlie IVloponne^e has a nioniitaiu-system wliieh ' in Homer they are cal leil and Arhimuft, 

is derived, like the others of (ireeee, from the ■ ’riie moilern (Jreeks are hy no means imro-hrcd 
Balkans, runs parallel to and west of Pindus, and descendants of the ancient (Ireeks. Indeed, it has 
sliows itself in the .Acroceraunian Mountains and [ heen maintained hy Fallmcniyer tlial from the 7th 
ill .Aracynthus. From the central group of i eeiitury A. I), there have heen no pure (Ireeks in the 
mountains which surround Arcadia, and an*, j country, hut only Slavs. It is, Iiowever, ]»reU.y 
higlie-'t on its north frontiers het ween Arcadia and certain that the U million of modern inhahitaiits 
Aeh.ea -e.g. ( lyllene (Z// /o), Aroania (C/ie/mw, ■ are de.scendants of the three races that ocenjiiod the 
77:^4 feet), ami Erynianthns (OV//i/.v) -run two ' soil at the time of the Homan (’onqnest -viz. 
important chains, in the .same north-north-west 1 (Ireeks, Thracians (moil. AValhicIiians), and llly- 
to soutli-sonth-eiist direction which we oliserved 1 riaiis ( Alhanians). 

ill the Pimlns. Of these, the westernmost is the | The Tndo-Eiiropoan family of R|)(»celi 

Taygetiis ( ////ymv AV/7#.y, 7tK)l feet), the highest includes, in addition to (Ireek, the following 
peak in the Pelojioniie>e, which, after dividing hraiiches : Hindu Persian, Armenian, Alhanian, 
Laconia on the east from .Messenia on the w(*st, j Italian, Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavo-Baliie. Of 
emU in the promontory of T.'eriarnm ; while | these that with which (Ireek wa.s supposed to 
the eastern one separates Arcadia from Argolis, j liave the most allinities was the other classical 
runs down Laconia under the name of Pariion ' laiimi.' ge, Latin ; and the two peoples were accord- 
{ and makes its last appearance as the ' ingly snppo.sed to have dwelt together after leaving 

Island of Cylliera. And here we may complete onr ' tlie original home, and tolmve jointly gonethrougli 
account of the Mes of (Ircece hy adding that the \ a (Ineco ltalian nerioil. 41ii.s view, however, w 
Ionian Isles, L'oreyra, ( Vpliallenia, Leucas, and | exposed to many uiflicnlties : the inflections of the 
Zacvntlius, olF tlie west coast, follow the same ! Latin verh are more closely connected with (VIlic; 
iiorth-nortli-west to south-soul h-east direction as the .syntax of (Ireek hears more resemhlance to that 
the mountain-cliain.s of the lVloponne.se and the of Sanskrit ; and while the voeahnlary of Latin is 
mainland more elosely houml uii with that of the T’eutonic 

The of (Iree<!eaieuninij)Oitant. They flow languages, the (Ireet coincides more frequently 
generally, liotli in tlie IVloponnese and the main- with the Hindu-Persian. The dialects into which 
land, south or west. In the latter the four princi- the aiieicnt language was dirided may he grouped 
pal rivers have their souice on Mount LaKinon, • as follows : (1) Ionic and Attic ; (2) lioriaii ( cover- 
tlie .starting-point of Pimlns, and flow, the Aoos ing the IVloponnese and its colonies) ; (3) the 
( I ) into the .Adriatic, the Acheloiis {Asnropo- North-western dialects (tlioso of Pliocis, Locris, 
t'lnjoff) to the (lulf of IVtra*, the IVneus {minin' ^Etolia, Acamania, and Epirus) ; (4) iEolian 
brutn) Hn<l Haliacrnon into the, Tlierniaic Oulf. (Lcishos, North Thessaly, Bmotia); (5) Elis; (6) 
Tim principal rivers of the lVlo]»onnese rise near Arcadian and (Cyprian ; (7) Pampliylian. 
the rioith of Taygetiy : tlie Alpheus (lluithia) The ancient dialects continued to he spoken at 
(lows west, the Enrotas south. any rate till the lime of Tatiun {adv, Grwc, 171 1--* 

V The ancient Greeks were a branch Le. the end of the 2d century A. I). By 203 A. D., 
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however, as ni)pears from a letter of the Emperor 
Julian, and an aneedote told a few j^rars later of 
Chrysostom, the eommon ]»eople were be^iiinin^ t 
have a diffieulty in understanding; ancient Creek. 
Iiinections then he;;an to <lisaj)pear, forei«;n words 
to debase the voeahiilary, the quantity of syllables 
to be disre<;arded, (Ireek words to be mutilated in 
Will and ehang(sl in meaning. None of these 
tcmlencies were new ; they may be detecteil from 
the beginning; of the life of tlie language, even in 
Homer. Nor are thciy peculiar to Crciek. Ilut the 
conditions were favourable to their development as 
they never had been hiifon.*, and rarely have been 
elsewhen*. Foremost amongst th<*se" developing 
conditions must be olaeed the fact that for ceii- 
turh^s the language was not a nathurs organ of 
speech, nor the exjuession of a national life. At 
tempts are being made at the presiuit day to revert 
to the use of aneient Creek, ‘euroet*’ (ireek 
Ka6apfi’'(moa or ptotWyjviKi^ nr tW-qviK'q)^ for literary 
purposes; hut the spoken language or 

XP^nia) is too far (hnsinqiosed to admit of a suceess- 
fill infusion of aneient forms, and not suflieiently 
advaneod t(» tlirow oil* all e<»iineetion with the 
aneient tongue, 

An'tcnf Thai tho (Jretdvs worshipped 

many g<<d>, .onl tliosi* luude. in tlie image of man, 
neetls not i «» bt* «li luonstrated. Let i( l)e granted alsti 
for the purposes of this article tliiit religi<in is not the 
.sjime thing as Mi ^leries (<|.v. ), or Mytlmlngy (q.v. 
also), and that tin* reader may he referred to the 
s]>eeiiil articles on tlie vari<ius (Jreek go<ls for (heir 
re.sp4'cti\o attiilniti's ami legends. 'PIk* <|Uestion at 
once arises; In what sense of the word eonJd the 
Greeks have a ndigiiin? Their mythology taught 
them that the goils w<*re <leceitfurari<l approve<l of 
deeeib (.\lheno), were eowanlly, even the goil of 
war (Ares), were guilty of eaniiilialislic infanticiile 
((.h'oims), iiic<‘st ((.hdiiosaml IMiea, Zeus ami Ilera), 
bestial ainonrs (Zeus), and what was tantamount 
amongst immortals to parriehh' ( Uranos, Cronos, ami 
Zeus). And though Creeks did not speml all their 
days listening to these riqmlsive stories, they ditl 
every day jierbirm a iiuiuImt of rites and <‘eremouies 
whieh were puerile, uniiieaiiiiig, and absurd ; while 
they showed the opinion they liidd of their gods by 
the failli which they had that th<\v eoultl buy their 
favour 4»r buy oil' tlndr disfavour by oU’eriiigs. Nor 
can it he alleged that this is our way, not tlieirs, of 
reganliiig their myths ami eults. From the time 
of Xenophanes to that of Euripijles phihisiiphers 
ami iMiets (li«l not weary of denouncing tlie immor' 
ality and bestiality of these, myths. IMato ]>ro- 
testeil that the eurreiit theory of otreriiigs ami 
saeriliee iiia<le religion a variety of higgling in the 
celestial market, a siu t of jiolitieal economy of the 
sjiiritiial world. Aristojiliaiies ami the eonuMliaus 
of the ohi sehool 0<iuld plaee a goil in /tra/fritt jM'r- 
sona iijioii the stage to be derhhMl for bis eowanliee, 
braggmioeio, ami gluttony. Umler these eircum- 
fltaiices, then, what sort of religion was it that the 
Creeks coiihl have ? 

In the first place, whether it was that Zeus con- 
trol le<l the other gods, or that In* as well as they 
WJLS guided by fate or ilestiiiy or iieeessity, the 
universe was, the Creeks helieveil as well as we, 
riileil for some good end. In other words, they had 
faith ; and -wdiich enlists our sympatliies that 
faith was triiMl. They were not slow to observe 
that, though the goo<l <lo often juosper and the 
wieked .sulfer in this world, the rule is far from 
iihsolute ; and we liml, e.g. in Theognis and Solon, 
that they couhl not recoiieilc this with their faitli, 
but for all that tbey iliil not cease to lielieve. 
Again, whatever faitli tbey jnit in the ellieacy of 
saeriliee and rites and ceremonies, they also "be- 
lieved that a goisl life was that which* was most 
acceptable in the sight of the gods. TJiev certainly 
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believed that wrong iloing jirovoked the displeasun* 
I of heaven, and .Kschylns wa^ led to discover that 
the sins of the father* were visited on the children, 
while to Herodotus and the Greeks generally tlieir 
gods seemed jealous go<ls. If it be asked bow all 
this could be reconciled witli a belief in their 
revolting myths, then* are vanou.s answei*s : what 
was right for the gods might be not right for men, 
just as the sehoollxiy has no doubt that it is right 
for his father hut not right for himself to smoke, 
sit U]» late, or the like; or the myths might be 
the invention of misguiiling or misguided poets, or 
might moan something and were not to be inter- 
jnetetl literally. 

N<3xt, as to tlicir eoneeption of a future world. 
Ill the earliest ( Homerie ) times it could scarcely Imve 
been a jiotcnt religious factor; it is almost purely 
iiiytliological. If a wrong-ih»er like Sisyphus or 
Tantalus is |>unishe<l in Hades, merit 4%'iii hardly 
be saiil to l»e rewarded ; the ghost »)f Orion eon- 
timies, like, the Ked iiiarrs spirit, to go bunting, 
but Achilles thinks tin* meanest lifi* on <*ai th jire- 
ferable to being king of the shades behn\ Hut in 
I eourst* of time, when it beeaine, iiiiptissible to be- 
• lieve that the good were always rewarded tand the 
bail punislicd in this M'orld, and when cv4*n the 
theory that the sins of the father are visited on the 
children was found an inadequate exjdaiiatioii of 
the sutferings «>f the inuoeeiit, the* belief in as>t-tem 
of future punishments and rewaoLgrew in stnMigth, 
ami in Plato's time (ViV//. 330 I), ainl 303) was 
tiriiily hehl by the average n’soeetalile Creek. 
On tile whole then it seems prohahk* that in Creece 
myth did not kill religion, and that it was not 
myth hut religitm whieh doniinateil the morality of 
(Jre<‘ee, as it also iloniinaled Creek art, especially 
sen lid lire. 

The Creeks, therefore, were not without religion. 
How then ilid it difler from moderii systems y The 
more ed neat ed Creeks were, in many eases, mono- 
theists, Z«*uh being supreme, and the ollnu' g4Mls his 
angels ; and the eoneeption of the paternal love of 
Cod was not strange to them. The essential dill'er- 
eiiee is that the Creeks were not taught their 
religion by authoritv, whether of revidation, the 
state, or a nriesihotid. Tlu'v had no revealed book 
(Homer and IleMOil lixed the tbeogony indeed, but 
not the religion ) ; tbt*y luul no priests having author- 
ity, end as long as a Creek performed the rites 
nreseribcjl by tin? state be might interpret t belli as 
he pleiUMMl. Thus, though on the one hand there 
was nothing to joevent a man heeoming a practical 
nioiiotiiei^t, on the other, for want of organisation 
ami authority, the many elements of good there 
w’«»re ill the religion of the Creeks doubtless aetial 
less p4d4‘ntly than tbey might have acted. Let us 
remember. In »w ever, that had auv dogmas been 
<*iifore«Ml, thev might have been tlie w’roiig ones. 
Finally, it is in harmony witli the Cr(*ek oharacter 
generally that in Croeee there was no devil. 

Ill modern Creece the church is the (hthmlox 
Creek rinirch, which is ‘emiowed’ in that bishops 
ami archbishops are }»ahl by the slate (the inferior 
clergy, however, by voluntary fees), and is ‘estab- 
lished ’ ill that the archbishops and bishops are 
j noiiiiiiated by the king, as is the Synod of Five 
whieh is su|)reme in the ehureh ; and that, except 
in purely spiritual matters, the .vymul is dependent 
I on the government. 

j J/i.sfortf. -The earliest fact in the history of 
I Creece of which we can feel certain is the Dorian 
invasion, or as the mythical version of this uii- 
ilouhtedly historic fact terms it, ‘the return of the 
Heraelid;e.’ Its date can of course only be np- 
]U’oxiniately eon jectured, but we may take it that 
the ebaiiges in the etliiiologieal map oeeasioiied by 
tlie Dorian invasion took about a couple of cen- 
I tnries to ell'cct, and were comploteil about 1000 B.c. 
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The Honu*rii‘ jmeins relati' events wliieli the author 
oi iiutln»rs siM>iM»'!o«l t«) l»e prior to the Dorinn in- 
va>ion ; Inii ih • siippo'^ed fuels belong proinihly to 
the domain of myth, and the poems themselves 
Mere iMotuirily etmiposed ailer the Dorian invasion, j 
AVhiMliiT the remains di'.eoveivd hy Sehliemanii at . 
Tro\, M\een;e, and 'rirvns date from Iw'fore or' 
after iln» invasion is Mill a moot point. The ; 
Uilanee of opinion is in fav»)ur of tlie earlier pernwl, 
on the j:roniid that nothini; hut sneh a political ' 
eataelvNin as the invasion <*oiild sweep a\\ay so ! 
eoinpletely the very menn»ry «»f tin' dynasties whieh 
eiiTted the marvtdloiis monument*' that I'miiain • 
us. Ihil even if the earlier date he assi^netl to ‘ 
ihes ' remains we are still in eomplete iirnoranee as • 
to lire name and evt*n the raee of whieh they are 
tlie sole memorials. It was onee tlie fashion to 
call everythin;: dalirnr from hefore the Dorian 
invasion Pelas.i:ic, and im.iLiiiie iliat therehy all was ■ 
explained. 'I'lie l*elasi;i vere a mysterions people 
alMMit\^honi mithirii: was known, and eon joetures 
were most div<T;:eiit. \‘eiy fretpieiitly they wen* 
ideiiiiliod with the eommon aneesiors of the (Ireeks 
and Italians. Hut a ( oa'iM) Italian i»eri<»d ami 
people an* now on the way to heiii;: disen*dited ; 
and tlie IVlasui, if we eonliiie onrseUes to faets, 
were an insi^niheant tiihe of ilre«‘ks. Finally, we 
may dismiss the period antei*odent to the Dorian 
invasion hy noiiiii: that in it the Plneiiieians were 
lK‘lie\eil to have lar;:ely inlluene«id ( Jreek eulliin* ; 
hut the extent of their inllm*nee is now universally 
aihnilti'd to liave heen e.\ajL';:e rated, and it is a 
question whether it must not Iw referred wholly 
to a later fiet io«I. 

Of the Dorian invasion itself, what we know is 
that tlnj triht* wliitdi had <M.-<Mipied Fpinis mo\c‘d 
into the valley of tin* Feiieiis, and were heiieefortli 
known ;ls riiessilians : that jnohahly in imui- . 
.seijiieii'-e of this the Armeans, who had neeujd“d 
Tlmssal.s , weie loree<I Kuwaid into the hasin of the 
<‘t>pais, where tln*y are known to history as tin* 
Uo oiiaris ; while from Doris hands of warriois 
kepi er'>s.sin.i4 the r<»rinthian (lulf, lindin;^: their 
way amo-s \readia tf) tie* >outh and t*asl of the 
Peiopotiijuse, and ihejo formino Dorian set tleiiielits. 
l*‘jssihly to the '■ame perio«l we may as'.ien the 
oei-npatioii of K!is hy tin* .F.toliaiis. Aitiea lyiti;: 
out. of the dire<-t line of impaet, which was from 
north to .-<intli, was ufiatlei te'd hy th<*se mov«*merits, 
e\e»*[»t tliat fu;riti\e famili**'-, e-'|K*i’ially of the -.•triie 
loiiie ^ae^' as the irdiaiiitaiit.- of Attiea, took iefu;:e 
tlc'ie. Oil tier other hand, it is to tliis niovemeiit 
ill It tin* iKuiari -tate, Sparta, whieh was to h«* tin* 
or**at atid viflorious ii\al of Athens, owe»l its 
oi i;:in, and inde»-d we may "ay its snhsef|uent ;:reat- 
ne-". Tliefori-Ntitution and the peculiar institutions ! 
which nia>le tin* Sjianaiis a iia,lioii of s«ildiers are. ' 
indeed refi-rnMl, lather liv m> tli than tradition, 
to a ;:ieaf le'^i-lator. Ly( iii;:us. Hut they arc in 
truth partly linio I'/irojiean en-toins preserved 
more faithfully hy Sparta than hy ofln*r iiretjks, 
and ?»till more tin* i>ijteom<i of tli».* per|M.*tiial stni;:;:le 
for existence which for ;Lretn*iation-. was wa;:ed hy 
the liainlfnl of Sjiartaris a;rainst tin* lar;:** iiuiiiIh.ts 
of the native inliahitants. 'I’ln; Doriarm Mjtth-*<1 in 
Sparta were indeed l»ut a ;:anis«)n in the iKjpnniii;; ; 
and, to the einl, their iiatifinal life was that of tin; 
eaiiij*. Am<m;:st tin; otln-r eoiisecpienees of the 
Dorian invasion tliat which mo-'t calls hn* notice is 
thill in the various districts alh-rted hy it the 
<>ii;;inal inliahitants were ri*dueed to slavery; wniie 
Isrin;' like the Helots in Spartii., serfs littiwlied to 
'•lie soil and lH;loii;;iri;( to the stati; rather than to 
any iiidivhliiai owner, others like the Perheci, in 
Sparta, enjoyiiio ]Mrrsonal frf*edom, local self- 
;:oy<!rnnient tlionoh not political rights ; uinl Inith 
hein;: very difl'erent from the lw>n;:lit 8lavc.s (fre- 
<;uenlly or mostly foreign; who formed the fourida' 


tioii on wliich Athenian eivilisaliun, for instance^ 
was luLsed. 

The «*lleets of the Dorian invasion, however, were 
not <‘ontiiied to Dreeee proper; •‘imongsL them muHt 
he iiieluded the expansion of lh*llas in the wider 
sense of the wonl, and the eoloiiisatioii of the 
«*oasts of Asia Minor. Nt>t. all the original in- 
hahitants of the dislriels invmled remained to lie 
eiisl.Mved : many tied ovt;r seas, the -Koliaiis to 
found the .Kolian cities, the loniaiis to ]daiit the 
Ionic colonies south of the .Vailiaii, while the 
Dorians found their way hy i’lele to the shorw 
south of the Ionic colonies. Of the hi\v that' 
colonies arc more nijiitl in their development than 
the mother counliy, the most eoiisjiicnous e\am]>le 
is alVordi'tl liy the Oreek colonies in Asia Minor. 
'Fhe seeds of literature, art, and philosophy were 
all sown and liist nnrlnied in tin* colonies, though 
to enme to maturitv it was in many eases iie<*<*ssiiry 
that they should he tiaiisjdaiited (o the mother- 
country. In {ndiiical lift; and constitutional liis- 
lory the stages through whiidi (ireeee ]iio]ier went 
wen* anticipated in tin* ^•o|l^nie*' ; tlie ehaiige hy 
whieh monarehy was si‘t aside hy aii>lf»eiac\ did 
indei'd pi'vliap.-^ lake place aliout tlie sane time at 
home and in the eolonies- w e ha\ e litt le evidence 
how it took jihwe anywhere hut the change hy 
whieh aristoeratieal government was oxerlhrown 
and «h‘iiioeiacy (*staiilished was iiieomparahly more 
rapiil in the cnlonic'^. A colony is not the place in 
which privilegi* thmiislms; trailition is less ]iotelit 
and individual energy more eerlaiii of its n*ward 
than at liomi*. It was in the colonies, the western 
not the eastern, th.'it the (*nstom which preceded 
law’ was liist rediieeil to writing, and tin* sole right 
of e.xponiidiiig it withdrawn fioni the privileged 
classes. It was in tin* colonies also that tyranny 
was Iii>i invented. A (Jreek tv rtinl was usually 
an a)is!o<‘ial who, under the jjiietenee of ieli<‘ving 
the miseiv of the pi*opIe, ai'quireil apovva*!’ w hicii In; 
n-sed for emshing his own class and the |K‘ople alike 
heiieath his own illegal, ]iersona!, and violent svvjiy. 
As he acquired his power hy force, so hy force he 
iiiaint.'iined it, ami so hv foice he hist it, generally 
in a veiy hiief tinn;: lliough we must not ftuget 
that Sy laeuM* nialer the ty rant llelo ilefeated the 
I.’aiihaginian ^mwer. and nmler his sueeessor, the 
magniliceiit Iliero, almost made »Sieily one stale. 

'idle rapid, imleed the piematiire. development of 
the tJreek cities in Asia Minor is testilied to hy 
nothing more clearly than hy the larg** inimher of 
colonies whieh they, theiiisi*lves colonies, founded. 
The setlleiiienis on the Jilack Sea- e.g. Sinope, 
Tiapezus. Cv/iens — were their erealion, as were 
those in the leinotest west e.g. Maiseilles. Many 
colonics, however, wi'ie founded din*cl from home*: 
the coasts of Macedonia and 'riiraee were colonised 
from Knho*a, inci it wtis the f’lialeidians of Kuhiea 
who h.*il the way' ill the colonisation of the west — 
e.g. in Italy, f.’vme and iihegiuin ; in Sicily, 
Naxos. A iiotalile Tiiotii(*r of colonies too wii« 
(’oi'iiitli: (’oicvra, Lencas, Atiacloi iniii, Aiiihraida, 
Apollonia, and SvracMise were all sprung from (’or- 
iiith, ami themselves in their turn sent out coIonieH. 
Thus all llii’ia; of the hasiiis of whieh theMeditpr< 
laiieaii consists jiiussed out of the hands of the 
IMio'niei.ans, who ha«l hitherto iiioiiopolised lliein, 
into the hands of the (Ireeks, as a rule xvitli- 
oiit hloodsheil, for the iMurnieiaiis vv<*ie traderH 
and loved not fighting. I»ut eviuitiially the Car- 
tliagiiiians imjule a stand, and in in 

alliarioe vvith the Ktriisriins, ilefeated the (ireeks 
oir ('or'^ica, and Nocnrei] the safety of their ]mw 
. sessions in Africa and of the few towns left 
them ill Sicilv. (ireat, however, as was the ex- 
pansion of Hell.'ifi and her colonies, no (ireek state 
ever possessed a colonial empire ; the coIoiiie» 
could not and would not lie governed from iionie. 
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Tho (lillioulties of coininuTiicatioii arui th(3 Creek 
love of autonomy Moeured tlie iinlepeiuleiiee of the 
colonies as far as tlni mother-states were conc(*riie«I, 
hut not as ai^ainst iiei;,dihouring ami forcj^'n jiowers. j 
Thus, the Asiatic (ireeks fell an easy juey, first I 
to the Lydian monarch (hu.*sus (ofiO), and then to ] 
the Persian (\vriis, the coiir|ueror of Crtesus (ridh). 1 
And thus the I’ersian enn»ire was brought into the } 
necessity of ahsorhiii;; or endeavourinj^ to absorb 
(Jreeee in the .same way as tlitJ Koman enijiire 
was com])ell(sl to annex Jlritain ; in the one case^ 
Britain, in the (dlim* (Jreeee, ollen'd a rel'u;'(! and a i 
point iVfipptti to fu*;itives ami insti;^ators to revolt, j 
In the one ease Caul, in tlio othm- the Asiatic j 
colonies, woul«l never cease stru; 4 >'liii*' for indc- 
pemlence as lonj' as their kinsfolk across tin; sea 
were free. What the course <jf events was wliich 
raised up in Creeee a power eom})etent to repel tin 
lb»od of barbaiisiii which lhreatem.Ml to extin^uirfh 
the art, literature, and pliih).sopliy of Cree<‘e, and 
therefore of tlie world, we must now Ijrieily stat**. 

The weakness of Cietrce in the face an invader 
was that although tlie (JreeKs wen; no longer 
nomads bid had rejielied tlie stn^^e •)f city life, and j 
althon;;h the lioml of hlond and kinship was bein^ 
displa<*ed liy the tie of nei;;lilMjnrhood and lt*r- 
ritoiial er;(anisatioJi, tin* nunn roiis comniiinities 
wert!snbj< rt lo iio central >;overniiu‘nl. 'I'he stsite j 
of ihie.ys in < Jreeee may be coiiipaied -reas<inablv, 
bir it iiad its ori;<ni in similar circumstam‘es- with 
that in Knjjlaml at tlie time of tlie so-called llej»- 
tarchy, except I bat then* were many nnne ( li.aii s<;vt‘ii 
inde])emlent states in (Jiocce, and scan*ely any of 
tbem w’ere as lar; 4 ;e as e.veu a small Kn^flisli shire, j 
Most of th(;m W’erc cities with but three or four 
miles of l<*rrito?y ; <)nly two sncce<‘ded in reachiii;^ j 
the siy.o of an Ln;;lish eounty. 'Fliose two W'ere 
the greatest names in (Jreeee, Attica and Sparta, 
liy what process of coah;.scen<‘(* (or as 

it is ealh'd) the various vilhi<(c-communities of 
Attica hecame united W’ith Athens for tlie seat 
of ‘government we know not. Nor can we do more 
iiere than say that liefore the Ikusiaii wars .Attiea 
had glassed through several soeial and jailitieal ami 
politieo-ecumHiiical erises ; Sedon’s reforms reiiUMlkMl | 
the latter, but Ids political measnn;s diil not nre- 
vciit the institiition of a tyranny, that <»f risi- ^ 
stratus ami his sons. Tlie tyrants, Imwcvcr, were j 
expelleil, and the ilemocraey of .Vtlnuis placed on 
the jiatb wbi<*li it was to follow by Clislhcnes. 

Mejiiiwliile in the IVlopoiineso S|)aita wjisobtain- 
in J' that position of supremiicy wlindi subsequently 
enabled the Creeks to oiler resistance to the lVr.sians 
W’ith S01UI3 show^ of unity. Not only did Laeonia 
stand to Sparta somewhat in the same relation as 
Attica to Athens, hut Sparta eompiereil the iiei^^h- 
bourin^ territory of Messeiiia (after Iw’o desperate 
wars), and deprived Arj^os, hitherto the leailin;' 
state in the l*eloponnese, of the distriet between 
Farnon and the sea, and of (\vtliera. Here, bow'- 
ever, Sjiarta’s career of coni|uest and aiinexalioii 
w'as arresteil by the sturdy ami suci’essfiil resistance 
of the small city of Tc'^ea ; and henceforth Sparta’s 
policy W'as confederation, not annexation. The 
teaf^ue of states w’bicb bad followed Arjjjos wjis 
broken up ; Kpidaurus, Flilius, Tnezene, Hermione, 
and even AiJgina went over to Sparta. Elis liml 
licconie bound by cuminunity of interest to Sparta in 
tlie Messeniaii wars ; and Tegea and Arcadia having 
resisted annexation, submitted to confe<leratiou. 
Thus, ill the Feloiionnese at least, Sparta was 
the undoubted leader of the (.J reeks ; and, outsiile 
the Feloponnese, Athens promptly set the example 
of acknowledging S]»arta to be tlie proper leader of 
ail Greece against the Persians. But in 490 B.C., 
when Datis and Artaphemes, at the eommand of 
Darius, led the first Persian expedition against 
Greece, it was Athens alone that withstood them. 


and single-liamled won the glorious victory of 
Marathon, tlianks to the genius of Miltiades and 
the valour of her sous. For a time the danger of 
invasion was averted, )>iit only for a time. If, 
however, Xerxi's, the successor of Darius, availtMl 
liiitiself of the interval for eiiornious preparations, 
Alliens, also under the keen sighted guidance of a 
great stalesnian, Tliemistoeles, was also preparing 
(hat navy w hicli was to ileal (lie final, fatal blow at 
Xerxes. The miiiilier of that nioiiarch's troops w^e 
have no means of i stimaling ; w e may safely say it 
was ihe greatest army (hat ever took the field. 
The (Jrceks’ first line of defence- t he pass of Tenipe 

- was given up because it c’ould be turned. The 
enuid- Thermo]>yl:caml .\i lemisium— was turned, 

and (he famous ]>aii<l of Sparlans were sacrificed by 
tin; liesitatioii and ju'ocnisl ination of the Spartan 
government. Then tin* I’ersians rax aged Attica 
and destrnycil Athens, bill nol tin* Athenians. They 
had (!(‘d to the neighboui iiig island of Salainis, and 
there they defeatetl, thanks to Tliemistoeles, the 
i'ersiaii tleet, and sent tin* Persian nionarcli home in 
flight ( ISO n.c.). Tlieii, indeeil, the Sjtartans made 
np tlieir minds to join the Athenians in atliU'king 
the i*evsian eommandcr who luul been left bebind 
in (Jreeee with a largt* force. With Ids dcf<?at at 
JMalii-a (-470 ) and the victorious attack made 

by the Creek Ib'et on tin* enemy in liis oxvn 
waters at Mycale ( 170 ii.i .) tin* JVisian wars came 
to an end, "ainl the .se»*ds of a far more fatal 
stniggh*, because inieniecine, were sown. That 
struggle xx’as between Athens and Sjiarta. 

The position of umlispuled leadership which 
Sparta bad en joyed at the Wgi lining of the Persian 
wars she had lost hefore the eml of iheni. Fur this 
the main reason innst he admit ti‘d to l»e that 
Spa.rla acted with disgraceful sellishiiess, Athens 
with glorious st‘lf-saerilice, throughout. When, 
therefore, the (Jreeksof the islands formed a league 

- tlie (’onfederat ion of Delos- for ilefenee against 
the TVrsians, it is not surprising that the foreniORt 
place in it was uceorded to Athens. In eonrse of 
time man,\ memhers of the league preferred to pay 
monetary eontiibutions rather than sujiply ship.s 
and men ; Alliens on the eoiitrary was ever eager 
to prox'ide both men and sbi]is. 'Flius Athens eanie 
to nave the power of the swonl -and therefore of 
the purse in the confeilcralion, which now was 
practically constituted nol of allies but subjects. 
N^»t eontent with the command of the sea she thus 
acquired, Athens by a series iif victories and under 
the guidance of Peiieb's attained a position of 
eomnianding inilueiieo in continental Creeee, 
wliieli, however, only endured from 456 to 445. In 
s]»ite, however, of the loss of inllueiice occasioned 
to Athens by her ilefeat at Coronea (447 ), and in 
spite of the Thirty Years’ Truce eoncluded in 445 
hetxveen Athens and Simrta, in 432 Athens and 
Sparta, making a quarrel between Corinth and 
(’oreyra their pretext, lu'gan tlieir gre«at duel, the 
Peloponnesian xvar. Sparta was by its con- 
stitution a predatory, Athens an industrial state. 
The Sparlans xyere farmers, the Athenians luer- 
chants. Sparta's strength wtui on land, Athens’ 
on sea. Sparta prided herself on the ignorance of 
her sons, Athens on being hei’.self the instructress 

■f Creeee. Sparta represented and received the 
siqqiort of oligarchy; Athens, democracy. Foi 
thrice nine years, as the oracles pro}>hesied, the 
war lasloil. Its varied ami tragic iortuiies eaniiol 
here he traced. Suffice it t<i say that there were 
three things wdiioh brought about the defeat of 
Athens : the ea,rly death of her greatest statesman, 
Pericles; her attempt, magnificent and tragic, to 
conquer Sicily ; and the IVrsian gold which Sparta 
was base enough to accept and use. 

Thus the supremacy of S))arta (404-379) was 
established. But it w'as no sooner established than 
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a reaction ‘ici in a.uainst it. S})avta hail pmclainioil 
ill the IVlo|Mnme>ian war that lier luilicy was to 
restore to the (I reeks tlie freialoin whicli the 
Atheniatis ha«l rol>l>eil tlieni of. 'IViie it is that 
Soarta hroke up the eonfeileracv of L)elos ; hut she 
iliil not i^ive freeiloin to Athens' late suhjeet-allies. 
She iiierel,\ ilisolaeetl ileinoeralic hy oli'^areliie 
•j;ovenim«*iiU, ana plaeeil in each town a Sjiartan 
ha^m^»'^l or governor, who'^e exc(*>:^es ami violence 
nia'le Sparta loatheil. At the same lime it was not 
till' inierot of the IVrsian kin^ to allow Athens to 
he entirely crushed, or any siM';le state to have 
pivjxnideratin;,^ l»o\\er in Greece. 'rims an anti- 
S|tartan coalition was formed ; and in spite of the 
jieace of .Vntalcidas (.*IS7), tlie terms of which were 
dcsi;,nied to prevent the formation of any more 
such eonfeilerations as that of Delos, in .‘ITS Athens 
na.s enabled to form a new eonfoderacv, and to 
carry on hostilities with Sparta. 'I’licse ho.siiliii».*s 
were ni>t decisive, hut tliev allioM'd Tliehes to 
unite all Ikeotia into a sin;ile state, and hy the 
;;eniu.'' of IVlopidas ami Kjtaniiiiomlas, so to con- 
solidate its power as to defeat Sparta at Lenctra 
(dTt)), and estahlish a 'Fhehan stipremacy. Sparta 
iiad to withdraw her harmosts from all idties ; and 
everywhere, the democrats in consiMpience came 
into jiower. Arcadia was made, into one state with 
a new city, M«*; 4 :alopolis, at its head ; and Messeni.a 
was made imleiiendeiit of Sparta. Ihit 'I’liehcs 
was holly uneijual to the position which she 
aspired to occupy ; Athens united with Sparta in 
resistinj,^ her, a oreat anti 'l’liehaii coalition nas 
fornu'd, ami when Pelopidas fell at Cynosceohahe 
(.*103) and Epaininondas at iSlanlinea (.‘KW) 'Inches 
lost the only two men of ;^enius she po.s.>e.N.sed, and 
with them all hope of niaintainin;? the position .she 
had attained. 

'riius the villa^^c-eominnnities with which Greek, 
like I ji; 4 ;Ii>li liistory, h(*;^in.s ha<l he<*ome eit.\ -.states ; 
lull the (Ireeks travelled no further along the path 
of jMiIilical coale-eem’e or .st/hoihistno.'i. If the 
English did tra\<d further tiirough heptarchy to 
linul unity, it uas hecaU'-e in Englaml ‘war hegat 
the king,' whereas in Greece monarchy < if indeed 
it e'er e.xisted) ]»assed away hefore history begins ; 
and the '«pirit of antoiiomy, hegotteii of repnhliean 
rule, was centrifugal in tendency. Meanwhile in 
.Macedonia, whose inhahitaiits, if not of Greek 
hh'i^l, were not distantly akin to ( ireeks, a kingdom 
was forming which was destiiUMl to im]Mise on 
Grei.'ce, from without, the only unity it was capable 
of lereiviiig. Tlie steps by wbicli IMiilip of 
Maerdoii made liim.self lua-ster of Greece w’i*re 
iked and rnjdd. The first places to be 
absoihed by tlie c.xpaiision of Macedonia were tin 
(iieek roloni'*s on tin* coasl.s of Thrace and 
Macedonia, in Xu Ampliipolls and J’ydiia, in .TIO 
l*ang;eum, in X).\ llaloiincsos, Abdera, Maruneia, 
Mellione ; and in IDS the fall of ( Jl> iillius and its 
tliirly-tw'o eonfedeiute towns gave ibe wliidi? coast 
.... far as tier lledle'tioiil into tlieband.sof I'hilip. 
'fhe ne.\l step to take was lt> obtain a footing in ibe 
internal atVairs of Grcei'e, ami this be succeeded in 
getting, as far as norlbcrn (ireece was eoiiceriied, 
in tlie Sacred AVar ( .‘1 .m j. 'riiebes having in vain 
....deavoured to impose its .supremacy on Plim'is, 
abnseil its infliiemM; over the; Amjdiictyoiiic (.'oniieil 
to declare a .sacred war against tlie IMioidans. The 
latter found a.ssistam‘e at the bamU of the tyrants 
)f IMieia* in 'riiessaly, and the aristocracy of 
'riiessaly coiiseijiientl.v placjMl tliciiiscdvcs under the 
protection of Mace.ilonia. .Meanwhile, even Athens 
had at last given (?ar to Demosthenes’ denuneialioiis 
of Philip, and opened her eyes to the danger which 
threatened her, when her own colonies were 
captured hy IMiilip ; ami w ar had lieen declared, 
though not immediately waged, against Philip hy 
Athens. Jiut the Sacreil War ended (340) in the 


[ destruction of the Phoeians, and Athens -having 
I ruineil herself liy j^uocrastination conelndetl a 
! peace with Philiji w hicli eoiilirmed all his gains ami 
I ratified all her h).sse.s. As yi'l Philip had found no 
exeu.se for interfering >Yith the affairs of the 
IVloooimese ; hut this was afforded liiin in 344 hy 
an ill-timed revival of Sparta's ]ireten.sions, whieli 
I drove Me.s.seiie, Argos, and Megalojiolis into the 
j arms of Philip, in spite of Demosthenes' ])ro])agaiida 
. in the first two jilaces. In 340 Athens, having 
' formed e.xtensive alliaiiees, felt strong enough to 
' openly declare war against Pliilij). In 330 she 
.saved ]>N/antium from his attacks, and tlierehy 
I kept ooeii file route hy which lier own corn eaiiic 
I from tlie Pdaek Sea. In 33S she at length (and 
; too late) consented to J)emoslliene.s’ ]>roj)osal to 
' convert the moneys hitherto devoted to ])nblic 
amusement to mililary imrpose.'i. Jliit- the fata) 

I field of Ghti'i'onea wa.s lollowed hy the ])eace of 
; Demades. i’hilij) was aeknowh'dg<*d iiumter of 
I Greece, and elected general of the llelleiiic forces 
against Persia; but bebue he could eommeiiee bis 
' iinasionof that eoniitry lie was assassinati'il by a 
!»ri\ ate enemy (33()). A general rising against tlie 
' Niaeedonian power was judiiiptly nipped in tbebnd 
, by IMiilip s son and sneeessor, the world-famous 
I Alexander. Jlis first act was to siijijiress llie 
attempted revolt bv utterly deslna ing MMielie.s. In 
334 be eommeiieed bis iii' asion of Persia. AVi* can 
but eiiiimeraK' Ids chief victories : in 3.‘M Ids victory 
at Graiiiciis gave 1dm Asia Minor, on this sidi; of 
Mount M'aiiru'< ; in 3.‘l.3 be defeated Darius in tlie 
I bailie of ls.sus ; in 33‘2 he stormed M'yre and Gaza 
and founded Ab'xaudria; in 331 be liiially over- 
lb re w' the Persian empire in the battle of Arbela; 

I in he erns>(>d the Indus, but farther Ids lroop.s 
j refu.sed to follow 1dm. He them sailed down that 
river to tlu' Iiuiian Ocean, and tbenee marched to 
I llalaloM, where, while preparing to invade Arahia, 
he fell ill and died(3‘23). Ale.xander not merely 
! eomiuered Asia Minor- he ]>lanled Greek colonies 
I in it, and these centres of culture ili.scliarged 
; fiiiM'tions of the highest inijiortanee in tlie history 
I of the world. They gave to Gna'k culture, Greek 
‘ literature, thought, and art, even to the Greek 
I language Il.-elf. a career independent of and 
! iiiialfeeted hy tlie fate or di'cay of Hellas itself. 

! 'J’hcy made Greek the language of the civilised 
world, though it is true that it was not ]>ure Attic, 
hut tlie ‘eomiiioii’ dialect, Helleiiislie Greek -vet 
the language of the Xew’ Testament. In Alexandria 
wi-re sown seeds for the fndt.s of which we refer to 
the section on the literature. Einally it was from 
1 these colonies that the Mohainiiiedaiis made their 
aeipiaintaiice with Greek learning; so that in tl.„ 
lime of darkness, when tla; very tradition of Greek 
learning had iierished from out of western Europe, 
the Mohainn edaiis were busy annotating Aristotle 
even in 'riml-'ieloo. 

The deatli of Ale.xander was the signal for a 
frc'sli struggle, for iiideiiemh'iien ; hut this, the 
Laiidaii, war ended witli tin*, battle of (.’rainion 
(3*2*2) in the victory of the Macedonian general 
Aiitijiater and the extinction of jiolitical libert^j 
in Greece. In the struggles between the Diadoclii 
(‘the snrces.sors ’ ) for enipin?, Greece was tlio 
battlefield. Even wIh'Ii tlie various generals had 
made themselvi's iiioiiari'li.s of the kingdoms into 
I which Alexander’s emnire sjdit, and Greece wtu» 
left unapproiuiated, the ellorts of a^ statesman 
such as Demoeliarcs to obtain a position «)f inde- 
jM?ndeiice for Alliens hy playing ofl’ one monarch 
against another were fruitfes.s. All that lends 
interest to tlie next ^leriod — that of the Epigoni — 
is that a new form of political coalescence — federa- 
tion w'as tried, and with .some sneecss, by the 
zEtolian and .Aeluean leagues. Hut the centrifugal 
tendency in (ircek politics was manifest in Sparta’s 
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refusal to join tlie latter league, which thereon 
invoked the .OHsistcance of Macedonia. Macedonia’s 
interference between Koine and Carthaj^e led to 
the defeat of Philip V. at Pydiia, 1G8 u.c. ; and 
ill 146 Corinth was destroyed hy ^^nnlllnlls, and 
Greece heeaine in fact, if not at once in form, a 
province of the Koinan empire. As such there is 
nothing hero to say of it. Nor at a later time has 
Greece a history separate from that <»f the Hyzantine 
empire (q.v.). in 330 A.i). Constantine was oon- 
verted to (Miristifinity, and founded a ‘new Koine* 
in (Constantinople. In 305 (J recce was ravaj^ed 
by the (hiths under Alarie. Tn 747 a ^reat 
pestilence depo]»ulatcd larj^e parts of the country, 
into which Slavonic trihe^s imini;(rated. In 1018 
the Kul^^arians laid the country waste, hut were 
linally defeatcsl by Kasil IT. The final separation 
f the eastern aiut western churches took place in 
1053. 

Tn the year 1453 M«diammed IT. made himself 
master of (.Unistantiiioph; and, amongst other ])or- 
tions of the cmi»iro of the Fast, of (Jrceee pn»per. 
(^•prus ami (.h*cte ( which had been in the ]»osscssion 
of the. Venetians) and the other Greek islands 
j^radually passed into the hands of the Turks, 
(’rete coinin;' into their power in 1660. 'Pweiity 
years after, the Venetians a^ain b<*^an war in the 
liope of re;4ainin‘' their ftreek ]»osscssions, and 
succ(*(;«lcd in winnin;; back tlic Peloponnese oidy 
to lose it a;^ain in 1715. ruder 'rnrkish rule the 
(flecks were allowed to hecoinc <‘oinpara.t ively 
wealthy, as in tin* Turkish empire the fnnetiiiii of 
the sniiject races is to provhle for the siist<*naiiee 
of the rnlin<' 'Pnrks. With wealth came the spreail 
of education and culture, ami a revived conscious^ 
ness in the Greeks of what mi^dily dead they were 
the dcsccmhints. 'Plins the soil was <;radua.lly and 
iiainrally prc.parcd for the .see<ls sown hy the French 
Kovolntion ; ami in 1S‘21 the war of indcjicndcnce 
broke out. In less thnii a year the Turks were 
turm*d out, and («r(*(*k lihert^v recovered. But 
eivil war ensued ; nor was this uiiiiatuval. The 
Iea«lers of the revolution w(*re men who luul 
acqiiire.d what eapa<*ify they had for leading in the 
service of the I’lirks, ami had ac(piired it therefore 
in a had school. The cold suspicion with which 
the strii'ff'le for liberty had at lirst been watehetl 
hy Furope was eventually exchan^^ed for warm 
sympathy ami pity, owin;; to the horrible cruelties 
perpetrated l»y the Turks ; so that when in IS'24 
the latter, hy the aid of troops from F<;ypt, 
succeeded in rcf^ainiii;' [lossessioii of Greece, there 
were not wanting volunteers from Fii;:hind and 
elsewhere to lead and li;.jht ainoiij^st the (Ireek 
forces, in 1827 the 'rurkisli Heel was destroyed at 
Navarino hy the. lleets of Fiij^laml, France, ami 
Kussia ; hy French aid the 'Purks were driven out 
of Greece, ami in 1828 the Greeks had once more 
rej'aiiied their liberty. In 1832 Otho of Kavaria 
was made kiii^ ; Imt he ruled despotically, and in 
1862 had to le avo GrcM'ec inconsequence. A .mui 
of the king of Denmark, horn in 1845, was then mad© 
king under the title of Gc?org<i ]., wlieii the Ionian 
Islands (q.v. ) were given hack to (i recce, lie lost 
jiopularity hy his iinwilliiigncs.s bi he forced hy the 
po])iilar will into war with Turkey. The Berlin 
Treaty atldctl a large area in Fpiriis ami Thessaly 
to (irccce (see 'J’ruKKV); and under (.Jeorge the 
coniilry, in spite of mismanaged and eniharrassed 
iimiiices and frequent ministerial crises, was fairly 
pnisperous till the disastron.s war with Turkey in 
1896. During the iroiihles in (hctc the (ireeks 
sent an expedition thither (in Fehriiary) ; early in 
April 1566 irregular (Jrcek troops crosse<l the 
Macedonian frontier; ami the Sultan declared war 
on 18th Ajn'il. 'Fhe Turks not merely drove the 
iiivadci’H out of Mace<Ioiiia and b!piriis, hut after 
a brief series of ciigiigeiueiits, disastrous for the 


Greeks, occupied Tiarissa and other main points in 
Thessaly. The war came to an end aliont the 
middle of May, and ]»eace was ultimately arranged, 
with a slight rei-lilication of the frontier in 'Piirkey’s 
favour, and the jiayinent of a war indemnily of 
£4,(M)6,()60, giiarantecil hy the l*owers— the Greek 
customs meanwhile to he controlled by an inter- 
national commission. 

Moilerv Grncc. — The legislative power is vested 
in a single ehaniher, which consists of at least 150 
paid representatives, elected under the ballot hy 
universal siitlVagc for a jieriod of four years. Greece 
is divided into sixteen noinarchies or departments, 
which are again subdividetl into eparchies and 
deiiiarchies. The (ireek Orthodox Ghurch is estah- 
lished hy law, and to it the great mass of the 
peojile belong (sec GltKKK GuritCH); but there are 
some 25,660 Mohammedans in 'Phessaly ami Epirus. 
There are some 100 inomist erics ami nunneries, with 
2660 monks ami 5(J0 mins. JClemcntary cMlucation 
j is compulsory for «*liildn*n between live ami twelve ; 

I luit the law is nut enforced outside the tow ns. Of 
: the army recruits 30 per cent, are illiti-ralc, and 
I only 15 per cent, can reml. 'Phe revenue is usually 
hetweeii £4,t>00,0tX) and £4,r)(K),0()0, ami from 1902 
the estiniateil reveiine and expemlitiire nearly 
balance<l at t‘4,724,300. Tlie totcal debt taiimunts 
to .£33,0U0,(M)(), without the last w-ar indemnity. 
Fully a third of the expemliture is ahs»>ibed hy the 
interest on the debt, and a iifth hy the ministries 
of war ami marine. The nominal strength of the 
army on a j>eace footing is 25,000 - which in w ar is 
raised to 100,060; all able-bodied iiiales are liable 
to service. 'Plie navy consists of four small iron- 
clads, sixteen gunboats, twenty -one tnrpcilo boats 
and launcbe.s, with nearly 30M) ollicers ami men. 

in 1879 the area of (i recce Avas 19,809 sq. iii., 
with a population of 1,679,775 (1,457,891 in 1870); 
the Tliessalo-Fpirot districts incorporated in 1881 
added to this a territory of 5161 sc[. in., with a 
population of 29!), 677 ; total, 24,970 sq. in., with 
1,979,452 inhabitants. At the census of 1889 the 
population was 2,187,208, and in 18!)9, 2,433,806. 
(betc, still nominally 'Pnrkish, is since 1898 adminis- 
tered hy a Greek prince. Besides the Greeks of the 
kingdom, the Greeks in various parts of the Otto- 
man empire — notahly in Constantinople, Macedonia, 
the western parts of Asia Minor, Crete, (Cyprus, 
and the smaller ishimls niiinher above 6,tX)0,000. 
Most of the Albanians who have migrated into 
Greece have been coiiiplclely llelleiiised ; the noii- 
flcllciiised Albanians in Greece number about 
100,000. In (irecee there is an excess of males over 
feinale.‘< in the proportion of 167 t» l(» 100. Athens, 
the capital, has a population of 111,486 ; the towns 
next ill si/«^ In'ing Patras, Pira*us, and 'Prikbala, all 
above 2O.t>0t) ; and llieie arc eight others between 
26,000 and 16,060. Greece, altliongh oiie-balf of 
its an*a is pasture laud or waste, is mainly an 
agricultural country, but the laud is mostly in 
the haiuls of peasant pnqnietors ; agricultural 
machinery is unkiiowii in many districts, ami the 
implciiicnls of hushamlry are of the most [irimitive 
typo. Besides cereals, fruits, sugar, tobacco, cotton, 
ami dyeslulls are raise»l. 'Phe chief articles of 
export are currants (about half of the total, tliougli 
depression in this trade has of late yeurs caused 
great distress), lead ami other ores, olive-oil, wine, 
honey, ami spoiige.s. The principal imports are 
cereals and textile goods. The exiiorts liave an 
annual value of about £3,700,(K)6 : the iinjiorts are 
valued at £5,4(M),(HK) a year. Nearly a third of the 
total exports go to, and about om*-lifth of the 
imports come from, Britain. The Ii(‘i«ling of sheep 
(3,465,0tM») oceupie.s about 9 per cent, of the people ; 
the sponge and coral lislierios employ over 900 b<)at.s. 
The minerals of Greece include lignite, argentifer- 
ous lead, ziiie, magnetic iron, and marble. In 1895 
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tlierc won' mhm‘' llniir-tuills workoil hy wator 

an<l wiiul, an. I I "- ikati HX> kv steani : oyer *2<M) 
Jistillerios ; ami rniiiMToii> (]y<*-works, tanneries, jiiul 
iiiannfai-f iire'< or maehinerv, eotttm ami silk f^ooils, 
&(•. mile- of railway were open, and 300 in 
eonr-e of run-lnietion ; and llierc were nearly 4900 
mill-! of toli'Lrrapli line^. For the eanal aerdss tlie 
istlnmi- of (’ininth, see ('oniN ril. 

- The distin^uishiiiLr eharaeteristic of 
elas-ieal (Iroek lileratnre and the clue t»> its 
ih'Vflojimi'nt i" the faet that it was <nal, that it 
wa-« in all ea^es etniijio'.ed n<it to he read with the 
eyt's, hill to he delivered hv the lips ami heani hy 
tin* ears. U is the ilistiiy«^iiishiii^^ eharaeteristi . , 
heeansf' when (Jreek literature ceased to he oral it ! 
eeased to h“ elavsieal ; ami it alVords the ehie to I 


once small onouj^h to he gathered to^fether Tii^'hfc 
after iiiLtht until the whole ha<l heeii reeitecl. 
Further, the audience must have been such as it 
was a pride for the artist to address. T1 h 3 only 
audience which satisfii's all these conditions is that 
w’hieh is occasifuially (h'serihed in the Homeric 
l»oems themselves, that ^atlu'rcd in tl»e hall of the 
ehieftain of the villa^Lje-eommunity, which was the 
earliest form of (ireek as t)f l'ai;;lish society. At 
m» other ]>eriod in (o’cek history was there an 
audienee for whom we ean eom'eive a poet eom]M)s* 
in.iX sueh j»oems as those of Homer. 

When in the natural eourse of development the 
\ illa^^e et»niinniiity ex]>amled into the eity-stale, 
the vilhiLje chieftain's hall r*eased to he the centre 
of society. ‘Society' now consi^^tt'd (»f the mem 


tin* e\ olutimi of classical (Jreek literature, hecause 
that lit»*ratiire went thron;^h a series of forms — 
.•|iie, lyri<*, and dramalie, histori.-al, oratorical, am. 

..j>so]»hie:iI -which forms w»*n» impn--sc4l 4»n it 
l)y tin* cIian.L 4 :in;^ nature of the eireiinistaii<M‘s umler 
w’Ineh the eomposor a<hlrcwd his audience. TIicm* 
eireumstauees varieil not capriciously hut «lin‘etly 
with the elian'jfe of soci.d and ])oliti(‘al <*oudititins. 
Thus, in am-ifiit <Jieec»* tin* form of lileratnre pro 
vailing; at any j;iven ]»erit*d was tin* r‘\]*r4'ssion and 
outcome of the form of society existing at that 
time : and Inon-e the lii-tory of the literature is hut 
one a-i'cci of tin* history of the jicoph*. That the 
place and »u*(*a-iori on which an audience is^atlien*d 
to^etlier d4*t«*rmines the form of tliat whi<‘h is 
aiMresscd to it is plain <*nou;:h in the c.i.se of a 
sennofi and a [day. That it Avas not tin* author 
who di'teriiiined whether a ]>lay or an oration 
should i>e jim-t jMipular is cxjdaiiied hy the fact 
that it is tin* .irr«*at jnihlic wliich it is most arii-ts* 
amhition to |ileas(*; ami it was circunistauecs which 
ileeithsl that tin* lireat jmhlic in Atlicn- .-hould he ' 
found at oin* j»eriod in the law -<'4Mirts rather tlian j 
in the theatre, at anollmr in the theatre rather ' 
than in tin* law courts. Wln.*n polit ical liherty was 
cxtin;,mi-ln.*d in (rii'eee there eea.se«l t<» he a p'eat 
puhlic. works were composfMl for tin* a]i[M*oval of 
leanic«l and narrow clique-., and classical (Ireek 
literature was at an cud. Without a puhlh*, 

no j'reat artist. 

Wij now [propose to trace tin* sue('4*'»-!ve forms 
throu;rli which classir.al (Ireek literature w»‘nt, ami 
t4» show to what social and [lolitieal cause- lln*se 
were due. For di*tails as to tin* lives a id works. 


; hers of the aristocratic or oli;'arehie fa,milies. Tlr . 
I'areil not to hear of tin* ]>a.st ;.;;Iori(‘s of the heroic 
ainM'stors of those chieftains whom they may thein- 
I selves have* In‘l|>e4l to turn out of power. Nor w;ls 
! the same audi«‘nec j^atln'icfl lne<.|lior ni<rlit after 
; jii,ij:hi in any eicat house*; .vv// 7 >ev/V/, <»r ilrink 
' iiiu‘ ]»art ie's, wen* iinlccd eivcii fr(*(]iicntly, hiit 
i tin* i^ncsis w(*re not tin* saiin* on <*acli oee-jisioii. 

' Son.LT aeain was as mm*h in rcfiui'si as w'im* at 
I tln*sc drinkiri'j: parth's, hut tin* soiil:s wcn^ from the 
nature of the ease slnu t, lln'ir siihjeets drawn from 
tin* present, not fr<mi tin* past, and their most 
fre#jm*nt thertn*s, hue, wine, and politii's. In a 
' word, tlieseetunl form assumed hv (In'ck literature 
was that of I\ He poetry- tin; lyrics of Sap[dio, 
A lea ns. Anaei-eoii, .Vr(‘hiio(‘]nis, Ihyeus, Tlieoeiiis. 

I 'rin'ie was iinie(*d another form of lyric, which wtus 
4*ln>ral and n‘li-ious : ami it in'cds s]»erial mention, 
net heeauso its ;,'-enesi.- difVereil <*ss<*ntially from 
that of other lyiie jioetrv, for it also was composed 
for a s|M'<‘ial o<*easion. w ith referem*e to tin* ]»res(*nt 
ami umler 4*it<-uinslam‘i*s which precluded h‘iiet,li of 
treatment, hut, hecause from it was <h.*\ I'loiieil thrt 
third form of (Ireek verse literature - t he ilranui. 
(‘lioral lyric mi.'nht eelelualc the victory of some 
athlete at tin* national jiaiin'S, or the mi'^hty works 
«if tin* ;4od at wliose fi*stival tin* poem was d('si;rned 
to he perforiiH'd. Tin* od<*s of .(*iinlar w hieh have 
4*oim; «low’n to ns he!<)M;j; to the fmaiier elass. To 
tin* latter ela^s lMdon;,( the odes a.ihlressed to 
I Dioiivsus ( ij. V. ), the C4>d f»f wine, from w hich the 
, drama, was 4‘VidviMl. riihirlnnalely of tiic.'se odes, 

' <iitliyr;inihs, wf* liaa e not a sj»e<*inien. Simoniiles of 
! (*eos, .Ariiui, and iVleman were, the ;^reat (!omt»osera 


and for eritiei.-m on the jrenLus, of individn.il ! of (his el.ass of Ivrie. 


authors, we mu-t refer to the artieles iii whifdi I 'I’liat an ode relaliii" the. adventures of a ^md 
lin y )i*ci*i\e iiidivi<lual attention. Jii (he lileia slnmld first 1«; aeeompanied hy symjiathetie {(esf lire 
turi.' of (irecr-c. as of otln*r cmintrii's, verse* ]ueee<lcd ! arnl aefijm, ami sliould tln*ri eomc; to he r«*ally aeteil, 
prose, j);irtly hec.iU'C tin* jdeasurc verse to | is remlily e«»mpn‘hemh*<l. And that, the gestures 

the ear is inueli more ]ir<<nonn<'<.‘d ami iimn* ea.-ily slioiild he especially realist ie at. t he fest ivals of the 
produeed, and partly heea.u e \ci>e is so miieh iiior#^ ' ;jrtMl of wine 's not hard to helieve. Ihit it is not 
eirecfcually retained in tin* niemorv - a point of | jiroliahle tli;it literary form W'on hi have heen /rjven 
card nportance when writin;^ is as yet nn- I either to the nioro or to the levs solemn side of tlii.s 

known). (.)r jioeiry, tin* lir-f foini to ajipear in ' piece fif ritual hail it not hfM*n hat jue.sent on 
(jlreeee W’as epic. An ejiie [loern is a iiarrativi ' thesi* oe<*asions was a jnihlie «^realer tliaii any that 

( >oeni ; and the epics of Homer the only epics that a |M»et hail liitherlo he(*n aide to address- -i.e. tliifr 
lavc como down to u>, (ln>u;;h hy in> means tlie hole of tin* community ;j^.atliere<l to^'ether for an 
only epics cfun nosed an* of eoii-iderahle length, act of jmhlie w’orshin. 'I'ln; d(‘velo]»m(*iit of the 
Thi.s ffict, whieli ha- hecii re;^rju(Ied .since Wolf as (irama was the worlc of <lemoera.cy. A ffreaier 
indhratin;; that the poem- could not have exisUsl | audience was ]»rovid(*d at tin; jmhlic festivals of a 
at sueh leiii^th when writiii;/ was either uiikii»»wn | <h*moer;il ie state than could he found in the. house 

or not used for literary purj>o.-e*<, is really the Iwst of any oligarch ; and ;jenins at once des<*rted tlie 

proof that they heloii;^' to tin* most am-ieiit period f«»rni of litenitnre adapted to the syinposiiini for 
of (Ireek literature. That poems as Ion;' as tho.se that hy which it could rea,eh (he ears Of the jieojde 
of Homer may he harnled down hy memory is at laijre. At tin; same time the drama, thouj'h it 
hevond doiiht. The ipie.-tion is when and where )'e(|uii'ed otln;r jniwers as well, afforded seope for 

eould a jdihlic have existed for whom w’l* may the e.xliihitlon of holh epic ami lyric power. Th© 

su]»[>ose them to have h(*<;n cniii])Osi*4l V They can- chorus, out 4>f W’hi<*h tlie ilrama grew', was still 
not indeed have heen recited at a single sitting; n*tain»Ml in the drama; and thus lyrics W'ore an 
therefore they cannot have heen eoirif)OS(;d hjr . e-s»*iitial jiait of the jilay. On the other hand, 
audienee.s such as those at the great (Ireek festi- j iniieh of a (Ireek jilay consists in the narrative of 
va/s. They must liave been coinjio.scd for an ainli- ■ w hat has oeciirred off the stage, '[riic nuinher of 
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dramatic poets produced by Greece was very <^reat ; Isjimis, /Kscbiiics, Ilyperidcs, and., /greatest of all, 
for us the tra;;cdics of -d^><chylus, So|»lIoclf^s, and l)(;inostheiii*s. 

Euripides 'riie I’liree - and the cuiueilies of Ails- Finally, the third form of Greek prose literature, 
toplianes, are the (Jreek drania. philosophy, was essentially oral. Socrates, wlio 

nut the ilrania is not the only form of Greek yave tc) philoso]ihy the direction it has followed to 
literature for which we have to thank Greek this <Iay, never wrote a word. Plato and Aristotle 
democracy. To it we owe all three forms of pnise lectiirtul, and if they also wrote, it was that their 
literature -history, oratoiy, and philosophy. For written teachiiiji: nii^^iit he rea<l aloud in the schools 
now at length, after composition in verse iiad been they foundeil, after they were ^one. 
practised for .some four centuries, composition in In nothing; is tlie post-classical period of Greek 
rose was attempte<l, which— secin;,' that the (ireeks literature more remarkahly distiii;j;uislicd from the 
md spoken prose all the tinu*, even as M. Jonr- j classical than in llu; fact that we no lorif^cr lind 
daiii ■ seems straii;^a*. In fact, Imwcver, a really (»ne form of literature ciiltivate<l at a time, hut all 
orij*inaI idea, indeed oven a moderate departure kimls siniultnneously. If t)u‘ term ‘ post-classical ' 
from wliat ‘is always done 'on a ocejusion, is is sometimes employed, and .sometimes justly re- 

not of fn'rtueiit ocriirrc'iu^e in tlic history of the ; .seiited as l»ein;^ almost a term of r(*i)roacIi, it must 
world. The mere coiiC(.>ption tliat it was po.ssihle | he admitted on the one haiul that 'rheophrashis, 
to compose otherwisti than in v«‘is(* seems not to Theocritus, Mcimiider, Plutarch, lairiun, are names 
have occurred to any one. Then, to put on paper tliat Avonhl adorn even a ‘classical ’ }n*)iod, and on 
a serie.s of conne<‘t(*d ideas, when one, has them, is the other that, iiotwilh.stainlin^Mhesc ^rcat nanie.s, 
not a matter of :ihsolut(; ease and simplicity. It is the ]»o.st classical j)criod cneated no new form of 
<juite conceivahh* that it may have been easier to literature, that, viewed as a whole, it can ]K)int 
wrihi in verse than in ]»rosc ; the earliest ]diih) to no progress made in any of the forms already 
sojihpis • Xciiojdianes, Parmenides, Kiiijicdodes creatcil. and that all its activity, hid i wsls enor- 
appareiitly found it w. WIumi, however, the id(‘a mous, was in the' direction of deterioration. ^Vhorl 
ot prose (‘omposiiimi had been omvi struck out, it we pass from the classical ])criod to the tiost-dassi- 
was, tliaiik> to the enconra;,^emeiit alVordtsl by the cal we havi» as our ;;nidin<^ principle not devdop- 
j;reat puhli<-, rapidly worked out in vaiious direc- meiit hut ilecay. hi the A lexaiidiiiie period (.'ITJ 
lions. So rapidly imh‘ed that it is dillicult to say 140 H.(^) this is less iiotahle than in the aj^es which 
wlitdher oratory, thou;»li distinctly ]ioHterior to succ(‘eded it np to tlie fall of llyzaiitinm ( 14.’ill A.n. ), 
history, is or is not to he rankeil as earlier than thou*:li it is nnmislakaMe. The .Alexamlrine periixl 
•phih).so]>hy. As, liowcver, the style of the greatest is so calhsl because Alexandiia, the colony founded 
wrihir of philo.sophy, Plato, would cerlaiiily Jiot l>y and named after Ah^xander, became, thanks to 
have attaiiK'd the perfection it displays had not the learned liberality of the lirst three Ptolemies, 
KOme of the orators previously demonstratcti what the seat of two ^risat libraries, and the pratest 
could Im* <l<mc with the laiijiuaj^e in certain direc- c<'iitre of literary cult lire. Put tIioil; 4 h the ^O’catest 
tions, we may e<irisi<ler philosophy to ht* the latest it was by no means the only stidi centre of culture 
of the tlinv* forms of (h<*ek prose liteiature, and in tlie a^^e to which it eives its name. K^yjit was 
to correspoiid to the latest ol the three forms of not the only one of the kin^rdoms that rose from 
Greek verse literature, the drama, in that t»a<‘h the ruins of Ale\;iiider*s empire wliidi eoiild boast 
resumes in itself the two forms which [>reced<‘ it. of a literary capital .supported liy the liberality 
Narrat,iv(* and argument both lind their ]>laee in of its kiiies. Antiodiia, Pella, and, above all, 
philosophy, as lyric and <*pie in drama. Oratory, Pei»:jamum, vieil with Alexandria; .and the rivalry 
like lyri<*, is tin* expression of the individual man of Per^amiim was only extiii^.'uislKsl when Antony 
<lealiii;r with the present. Prose begins with narra- sent its ina^^nilicent library of •J(H),000 volumes ns 
live in the form of history, as \ er.se begins with a present to t'leopatra. Ihil before lliis Pev^^a- 
nanalive in the form of epic. mum bad b.ail time by its cullivation of rlietoric to 

A;.;ain, it is somewhat dillicult for us to re,ari.sc alVect Koine and Koman oratory in no small deforce, 
that history could have Ikhmi couijiosimI for oral Nnr were the true (Jreek abodes of literature at 
delivery. Put. the fact remaiii.s that, though in the once ilcserled by llie Aliis(*s durin;; this the tirst 
time of Xmiophoii, the most recent of tin? three period of decline. In .Athens the new comedy, 
historians hose woiiks have siirvivcil, there was a with Mmiaiider for its Ljreat n'presentativc, and 
trade in books, at tiie time when his predecessors philosophy, with 'rheojdirastus ns its chief, still 
Thucydi<lcs and llerodoliis composed their works iloiirislnsl. In Syracuse there was developed, not 
there was no rendiii*; public for wliom they could indeed a new form of literature, but a new mixture 
have iiitmided their liistories. Ilf*rodotus, the of ancient forms -bucolic ]KM'lry, which is a mix- 
‘fatlier of liistory,’ probably reciteil Iiis at the j;reat tine of llie narrative and the dramatic forms, while, 
national festiv;il of llie OlYinpian «;amos. TliucV' nit bou;;li the ( usual ) cniploviiient of the hexameter 
dides as mueli as states tliat be wrote for ])osterity, mij;Iit a]>proximati’ it to epic, the iveiiireiice of a 
and im]dics that in so iloiiif' his design was refrain j^ives it a lyrical air. History can lie said 
8in<{ular. to exhibit, at the most, incipient decay in a ])ciiod 

111 the ca.se of oratory, the. essentially oral nature which can point to Polybius, to say nolhiiif^ of 
of tills form of literature is ])alent. 'I'liat it should Perosus ami ISIanetho; and epi^raniiuatisls were 
liavo heen deveiopiMl as a form of literature when ' numerous. .Aratos indeed, the j^reatest of Alex- 
it was is line on the one hand to tlie cultivated andriiie didactic poets, ami Apolhmiiis, tlie ^^rentest 
taste of the democratic (firttsfs or jurors, who | eiuc poet of this period, have done nothing that 
demanded literary iinuit in tiie speeches addressed they should be coni pare* 1 with ‘classi<‘nr writers 
to them, and on the other to the fre(|nent access of liexameters. Put it is not on iis poetry that 
to the ^xreat public* aflbrded by the law-courts to Alexandria can base its claims to our ^.jTatitnde ; 
aspirinc^ cjeiiiii.s. The aeciilent that at .Athens a j it is on all that the lilirarians of Al«*\andria did to 
suitor was compelled himself to speak on bis own pn'.serve tlie slore.s of classical literature, 
lielialf, and therefore evaded the intention of the Succeeding a;Ltes prodni*cd sevt'nil rc.spectable 
law by ^ettin;jf a professional spcuicli- writer to coin- prose-writers — Pau.sanias tlie aivhicolofrist, Arrian 
pose a speech for him to learn and deliver as his ‘the second Xenophon,' Jose^ilius the historian — 
own, (lid inu(*.h to op(in the law-courts to literary and two jjn'at prose- writ(*is, Plutarch and laieian ; 
genius and to develop e.loqiienee. Of the oratom hut in poetry tlioy were yt*! more, barren than the 
we are fortunate enough to have eonsiderahle re- Alexamirino period. A^jfain. a .string of lexieo- 
nmiiis — of Antiphon, Andocides, Fiysias, Isocrates, ^rapliers and graiiinuiriaiis .luliiis Pollux, llesy- 
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chilis, SuM,i<, riioiin*- »lul valiuihle work on 
the elas^io^. In l»ost-olassic*iil perioil was j 

critioal, not . i-ni'**: it raieil mon* t\»r iiiattcr than 
for form, it- i""‘U> "as IwiM'il lui flassioal nnuiels, 
aiul 'Na< i'ri;4i»l ami pedantic, as its learn- 

tlit'iiuij upon tin* elassies, was not unfro- 

j'r'.l.uitif aiul puerile; in iwii wands, its 
eliiri f. MiiiM*-' are imitation and annotation. 

r.eiij'o-ition'. in iiiotlern (ireek liave l»een found 
d.iiia,:: t'l'Hii l»ofore the fall of ( 'im.siantinojde, hnt 
iii.Mlrm (In-ek literjvtnre is eonnte«l to luive iM'j^nn 
a[[rr ’liie eoiupiest.’ For the tirsl three eentnries, 
however, we do not find pn»se works written in the j 
iiio<h*rn lai^Lina^e. We liinl poetical versions <»f 1 
\\ O'. tern romances, and we find the famous Klephtic j 
*^oi!' 4 ';. »he son^^s »>f the (ireeUs who, ratlnn than '• 
.-n innit to Turkish rule, t»»ok to the mountains and | 
I a life «>f liberty, if of hii^rjuni.-ijr^., the i 

pro'*e works vif this |)eriod are written in ancient 
(ireek. If the rule ot the Turk prodiUM*d the 
of the Ivlejvlits, the dominion <jf Veniee allowed <»f 
tlie prodiierioii of piKMiis wliich po^sesM'd more } 
literary form tliou^h h*ss poetical merit than the j 
Klejditic chant.--. Such were tlie Krutnnifas of | 
Cornaro, an epie, or rather a jm-toral p<'em, rather | 
lacking iti interest, and only orcasionally relieved j 
hv a touch of ima^tinalioii, nml the Krofi/tilr «»f j 
(’hortaki>, a tra;ie«ly defective in h»rm, thon^li con- 
tainino lyrirs of some value. In the ISth ceiitnrv j 

1 »oetrv lieclined to ji still lower level ; and the 
lonohr of liti*raUire was elii(‘lly maintjiined hy the \ 
erndiiif>n of ec<*lesia'<tics, .such as lan'aiis, Miniatis, | 
Midetios, Tlu'otokis, Ihilj^nri-^. Witli the lOtli ' 
century, however, l>e;^an a new era in the history •. 
of modern (Ireek literature, and this was mainly 
the work of Torajs (o. v. ), liim.self the ;^reaff‘st 
iiamo in tlie era whi<*h he inan;,mniled. Sinee 
his time the nuiiiher of authors (ireiM*e has pro- I 
fliK'ed is sti ikiri;jfly lar«rc, some writing in modern, j 
others in ‘eoirc<‘t ' (in.‘ek. Of them we may men- j 
tion l*ana;;iotis Siniisos, w lioso iie.si work is con 
lain»Ml in his dramas; Alexander S<iiit‘‘OS, the • 
.saliiist; Iii;;as, the author of l lie son^Mraii.slated , 
hy Lord ron, ‘ Sons of tlie ( Iie«d<s, aiise,' and of | 
fitli“r jioems which were the clarion whose notes I 
.still ecljoe'l in IS’JI and liist roused ( ireeec* from her | 
shi III hers ; Villara, the lyrie poet; ( Mil istoponlos, 1 
the Anacreon of modern (ireek; Ncroulnvi, the; 
tia-^ediaii, distiii;.^nished for the lire <if his ima;;iiia- I 
tion and the force and of liis diction ; ;iri<l 

];isi, the ;^reat scholar and still oicjticr poet, A, K. ; 
Ihiiiijahe. j 

< »n the land of fireece, .sec W. M. I.eakc, Truvels in j 
^'nrthtrn Word.sworth, firttve ; 'J’uzei, Utotiniphit 

of i J : Lolling, Uf.lhnU 'Uv Ltinf/fnknndc vnU Topo- 
fjr/tphit ; ; Frceiiiaii, Stutiim of Trard in 

fJittf'e and Jtnlu ; Jeldi, Modtrn flrucc. On the his- 
tory, w’orks hy .Mitfoni, Thirlw.ali, (Irotc, (liirtiu.s, Ifulin, 
Cox, Smith, Kvolyii Ahhott, iJuruy, Finhiy (from tlie 
Fonian Coni|iiest. i, and Triki>upes I the War of Independ- 
ence, in itoiiiaic ) ; Jc-vun'i, A tZ/rnin n /^fntori-nrr/. On the ■ 
literature, h(lf)k^^ hy Muller. Col. Mure, Mahaft'y, SittI, 
W. Christ, Sufteinihl, ami tlie ]ire.'.eiii aiitlior ; an<l for 
modern fireek literature l*an';alie liooks hy Mhs Oarnett 
(onhilk soiiKSjand .Mi.s-i .M ‘Flieivon (jioetry). For old 
(ireek life, liticker’s Charirff^, and three works hy Mahatt'y. 
For the people of modern (ireece, Jiennell llodd s Cnxtonis 
find Lore, of Afodrrn (irrerf, Mis.s I51unt\s People of 
Turkey. See also the articles 


been cojned from the early waiodcii huts of the 
ahorioiims; the Ionic, whicli s|Mnn;^' up anioii" the 
Greek eolonists in Asia Minor, to liave been 
motlclled on the oniet.fiil i»n>ptnt ions of the female 
lioure, as the Doric liad heen on the nioro robust 
f«»rin of a man the v(dnles representing the enrla 
«»f the liair, the llutin;jC the hdds of the. ilra])ery, iSre. 
The .story of the ori;.;in of the (.'orinlhian stylo is 
very pretty : a nurse hail »le]M>sited in ti basket- on 
the ‘'rave of a dejiartiMl ehihl tlie toys she ha«l 
amused herself with when aliv<». The basket was 
jdae(Ml aeeidentally on the root of an acanthus, and 
in sprin*;, when the leaves j'lew, they eiiiied grace- 
fully ronml the basket, and under a Hat stone w hieh 
was laiil on the top t»f it. Calliniaelius, the sculp- 
lor, s«‘t‘in;; it, caught the id.ea, and worked out at 
(’orinth tin* heanlifiil capital since called after that 
city. 

\I(»dern iliseoveries, have, however, shown Unit 
( i recce o well miieli to the earlier civilisation of the 
countries which preceded it in hi.^'.ny. To the 
architecture of one or other of tlie.se, almost i-very 
feature of ( ireek architeetun* ^•.an ht* IraeiMl. lint 
it is for the lir.st idea oidy that the Greeks are 
indebted to F;;\ pt and Assyria; whatevi-r forms 
they adopted, tliev so modiiicti and improved as to 
transform them into a new .style, 'riu* so-call<*d 
Cyclopean nr I*elas;^'ian (ipv.) arehit«*clnre was 
wholly uneonneeled with the evolution of any style 
of Greek arehitoeture siihs(*i|nently developed. Its 
remains eonsi.st mainlv of tombs or ‘frrasiire- 
hon.se.-i ’ - iindei •ground eliamhers, v aulted w itliover- 
lappin;; stones, and a.p]uoaclied hy a narrow' jiassajLje 
de.M-eiidin;.' to the ent raiiee-iloorway. 'I’he interior 
was sometimes ornamented with plates of bronze 
attached to tln‘ ma.sonry. 'I’lie eiilraiice-floorway 
was of a coniral form, the iipjicr ]>ortion heiii;' some- 
times tilled with .s(nl)diirc, as in the well-known 
Gate of the l.ioiis at .M \ ceme. 'I'lie ancient cities 
and tombs of (InM^ee have in recmit years proved a 
rich field of research. Schliemann’s e.yca vat ions at 
Myceme and 'I’ii vns have brought to li;;hl a. ;*reat 
nnmher of specimens of very ancient art in tlie form 
of terra-cotta work, oiild and silver smillis work, 
and carved stonework. Whether native or im- 
jiorted, tlie.se show a stron «4 allinity willi Assyrian 
and other F.n.-'tern desi;,ms. 'I’he later (iie(*k art 
took it.s rise under tlie Dorians, after the re.tiirii of 
the lleraclida* about 1100 IJ.i'. 

(ireek aichiteetnre ]»roper i.s ilivided into three 
styles tlie Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian (.see 
li;.''^. 4 , a, (>). (_)f these the, I)orie is the 

oldest. Tlio earliest example whicli remains is the 
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Grei'k Arrlljferturo. Tlie origin of what 
I" ]»o]mlarly called Greek architecture is, like the 
oii; 4 iii of every art and science in that country, 
mixed up with mythical and fahiiloiis iiistory. It 
is divide*! into three styles, and each of these has its 
nil thi'-al ori;'in. Thus, the Doric is said to have 


Fi^. 1. 

temple at Corinth, which was built about 60 O n.O. 
The nuiiains of Ihjs temple show' tin various iiieiii- 
hers of the style fully de,veloj»ed, hut they are all of 
a iiiftssive and heavy description, stron;,dy reseiii- 
hliii" in this respect their prototy]ie the architec- 
ture of K”ypt. riiere i.s now no doubt, although 
the intermediate steps are lost, that the Doric style 
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tfjok its *)iigiii from the rock-ciit toiii1>.s of lieiii- 
Hiissan (({.v.) in Egypt, of which llg. 1 is an existing 
example. Tlie pillars of this t/Otnh appear at first 
sight to he Doric ; it is only on close inspection 
tliat wo find that the echinus (see Moulding) is 
wanting uinlor the ca])iial. Tlie echinus was, how- 
ever, used hy tlie Egyi)tians. We here find our- 
selves in the cradle of (Jrcek art; here we must 
seek fr)r the luiniitive elements of the style, not 
ill Greece, wh<*ro the earliest example is alremly 
complete in all its ])ar(s. Tlien\ tlie earlier the 
example, the more massive is the form. This com- 
pletely ilisproves the llieoiy that the pillars were 
copies of stems of trees n.sed as jiosts. In Assyrian 
and Hindu architeeture eviileiice is ]»reservod in the 
forms of the hracket capitals of the wooden origin 
of the pillars and heams, hut in Gri'idv architectun‘ 
there are, no such indications. It seems more likely 
that the iirsl pillars in Egypt weie sijuare ]uers of 
nihhle Mf hrickwork, with a Hat stone or tile laid 
on the top to l‘oi i:i a good lietl for the hcams to rt‘st 
on. 'f’lie lintels oi architraves aie >lioi't and nias- 
siv(N and the ]»illars are placed close togetlicr, as 
wonhl naturally l»e the arrangeiiwnt in stone coii- 
struetion. It has hciui sn|i]»o-.e(l that- the triglyplis 
represent the ends of wooden cn>ss-lH*ams resting 
on the andiif r.i.\ t‘. Hut when the priiK-iph*.s of 
(ireek cori^l ••uci ion arc analysed it hecomes appareiit- 
that the triglyplis have h(‘cn employeil as stom* 
supports set upon the archil ravivs for the purjiose 
of carrying ’ lu» I'.oniiec', the iiiutules or space's he- 
tween the triglyplis heiiig soim*liiiios left o]»eii, 

I although generally lilh'd with s(Milplnred shih.s. ft 
is also t<i Ik? ol»serve<l that the triglyplis arc used ■ 
the ends as well as the sides of the temple, where 
they could not n'preseut the, ends of cross-heams. 
The rafters wi'n? certainly of wood, and gave their 
sloping form to the pediiiu'iit. It seems also likcdy 
that the ends of tin? rafters ami ])roje<ding roof- 
tih's at the; eaves may hav<; suggested the detailed 
fcNitUK's of the cornice with its iimelillions. It will, 
however, he observed that although the mode in 
whieli stom? is e*mph»y<'d in (Jn'ek architeeture is 
quite appropriate for tha-t mat<'Tial when the snace 
to he spanned is small, still the; itrinriplc involvetl 
is the traheale one, or that of beam eoiistruetioii, 
whie,ii is more appliealde to woodt'ii framing than 
to stonework, for which the arch is the proper 
medium hotli of construct ion and exjucssiou. The 
square, form of the pier may have Imm u afterwards 
modilieil hy (uitliiig oil* the corners, and .again 
cutting otr tlie lemaiiiing eoriiers, until the polygon 
suggi;steil the llutefl shaft, 'riu; same proeess was 
afterwards gom; through iiy the medieval arehiteels 
in devehqiing the, piers of Gotliic andiiteeture. lie 
this as it may, the eireiilar and tinted form of the 
column had been develojied before it was adopted 
in (Jreeee. 

After the temple at t'oriiitli, the next remainiii^j 
example is the teiiijde at .Egina (q.v.), Imilt about 
a century later, or TmO n.r. Tliere may have been 
many temples of the same date, hut iioiu' now 
exist; they were prohaldy destroyeil during the 
Persian war, or reiimved to make way for liner 
cdijices during the great building epoch of (Jreeee 
which succeeded that war, ami when she was at 
the zenith of her power. (.)f this e]>och wo have 
luaiiy remains. The t.eni])le of Thescuis and the 
Parthenon at Athens ( IJIS i\.r.), those of Zeus at 
Olympia (440 u.r. ), Anollo Epieurius at Hassa*, 
Minerva at Sunium, and all the best examples of 
tin? Doric style of (Jreeee are of the age of Pericles. 
Besides the Peloponiu'siis, there are the countries 
colonised by tlie Greeks to which wc can look for 
romains of Greek nrchitectnre. The Dorian colon- 
ist-s of Sicily and Magna (Jra*cia carried with them 
the architecture of tlicir native country, and fur- 
nish UH with many fine examples, lii Selinus there 


arc six temples, the oldest being about the same 
age as that at ('orintli. At Agrigentum there 
arc three Doric temples, one of them founded by 
Thcron (480 B.c.); this is the largest Grecian 
temple of tlie jieriod, being 3()0 feet long by 173 
ft'ot broad. At Syracuse, A^g(?sta, and Pa*stum 
there still remain valuable examples. 

As the Doric art ])rogrcssed, the early massive 
forms gave jilace to more elegant and .slender pro- 
portions. In the temple at Gorinth the column is 
only 4*47 diameters in height; in the Parthenon 
(tig. 2), which is universally rceogiiLsed as the finest 
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exanqile of the style, the column is 0'02r» in height; 
and in later (‘xamples it IxToines still taller and 
thinner, until it runs into tlie ojiposite c.xtreiiie 
from whii'h it started, and hecomes so meagre ami 
alteniiated as to lose eiitirc'ly the bohliie.ss ami 
vigour of ilesign which are the child clinractcrisl ics 
of the style 

One tiling to he jiarticularly admired in the 
Doric style is thi' beauty of the sculptiiro witli 
which it is adorned, and the ajipriquiate manner 
in which the sculpture is placi'd in the building, 
and the building suited for tbo sculpture. Mr 
IViirose lias endeavoured to prove by elaborate 
nieasurcments ami drawings that every line wa.s 
the subject of tin* deiqiest study on the part of 
the arcliileet, for the purpose of eorreeting and 
allowing for all ojitical aberrations. The, result 
that tliere is luirdly a single straight line in the 
building; all the lines wliieh o/y^rf/'to he perfectly 
straight are drawn with accurately calculated curves, 
so as In ]»voducc the smoothest and most pleasing 
elVecl to the eye. Every liavsh angle is softened, 
and every disagreeable comhinat ion of lines avoided. 
I'or example, the cobniiiis instead of straight 
sides have an entasis or slight swelling formed b^ 
a hyperbolic curve; the architrave of the front is 
curved np>\ards, so as to correct the o]»tical illusion 
causiMl by the slojiiiig lines of the pediment, and 
the eolumns are sloped sliglitly inwards so as to 
give greater appearanct* of solidity. It must, bow- 
i?ver, be .slateil that in the ]»art of Durm's Ihtmibmh 
(fvr Arvhitn'tHr ( 1881 ) which treats of Greek arclii- 
lecture, this extraordinary refinement of details is 
to a great extent denied. The ParthcMion is built 
entirely of white marble, and the, whole of tin 
masonry in Ibis, as in oilier Doric works of import- 
.aiice, is imt together with the most perfect work- 
maiir'bip. There seems to he no doubt that this and 

‘ cr (Jreek temiiles were adorned externally with 
eolonr. To wliat extent this decoration was carried 
is not clearly ascertained ; hut it is jimhahle that 
the exterior walks were covered with historical 
pictures, whicli were sheltered from the eU'ecd.s of 
the weather hy tlie juirtico surrounding the temple. 
This colouring also served as a hackgroiind against 
Mhich the white-tinted pillars would stanil well 
out. The seiiljiture was prohahly also relieved by 
a Hat colour on the background, and the mouldings 
decorated with painted or gilded ornaments. 

/on /c. -This style took its rise about o()0 B.C., 
ami as we have seen that tlie earlier Done was 
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importo<i from IV.' l'»**i^* s4‘onis to have 
originated fneu iliu inllueiioo of Assyrian art. 
The discov«H i* " oi I.ayanl and others have shown 
that niaiiv of tlie rliaraeieristie ornaments of the 
stvli* wen' in l oioinon use in Assyiian arohileeture. 
Tile xolut*' of ilie eajdtals are partieiilarly in- 
dii-ativ.- of .»n ea’*tt*rn orioin, the scroll heino an 
nrii.uiifri: of very fiei|iieiit occurrence in all eastern 
art. riio linc-^r exaiiii»les <»f the lonicsiyle if'iiiain 
iji^ ill tireece are the temples of AViie^less \’ictory 
I.V'.' .!/>/' /o.v) arnl the Erechlheiini at Athens, 
hihit ahoui 4.">0 4*20 B.r. In the Ionian and other 
CMiiuiies of A*<ia Minor also many line sjx'eimens of 
thi' -tyle were erected. The eelehrateil Tt'inple of 
l>i;i!ia at F.phesus wa.s of the I<»ni<* onler. It was 
the lar; 4 :est temple we know of u]» to its time, 
j I'ciin: t*2.'» feet lono hy 2*20 ti*et wiile. Tin* ;.ite 
wa-s di''Covered and excavated hy Mr Wijod in ISiiO 
74. riie Ionic is a ;j:raceful and eleixant style, hut 
not -SO pure and severe as the I)t)ri<*. 'IMie latter 
is ili-itiniruished hy siniph' ami heanlifnl outline, 
enriched with the mo-t jM'ifcct 's<Milpture; the 
former trusts rathi*r to ornamental <'arvin,i' for its 

etl'ect. 'I’lii'. love of el;*. - 

V vs -v.vP ^ horaie ornament is an 

j ■ ^ '(^ )(■' ,") W'l indieation of tin* ea-teni 

i r y inflin'iiei* iinderw hich the 

• l- o'.t-/ style oiieiiialed, ami the 

inouldines and many of 

-• tin* ornaments are found 

Fig. •*. to he horroweil from tho.se 

of ,\s.syrian :irchiteetnre, 
only refined and simplified hy tie' (ireek.s. The 
honeysnckle omamenr (tig. .‘{i. so commonly ii-ed 
hotli in Assyrian ami Ionic ar<*hite(‘ture, is a gooil 
example of tlie improvement I'llected hy tie* tJreek." 
on the original type. In tie* Ionic as ^veIl ;is 
ill the I>oric, we lind the most perfect exi'cniion 
an«l workmansliip, tie* sidral.", i*ntasis, \'4*. In'ine- 
ail drawn ami with the oreale-t po.ssihh* 

exai’lness. 

( T\iU style was the latest intro- 
diiccil, ;uel comhiiics to some extent tie* <*h;irac- 
teris( ics of imth the pr(M•e<lin;,^ It unites ami Idemls 
loeeiie*rfhe !•!;;> pliari and .V^syrian ch-tm-nts, ih<* 
ca[i !<ein;X prol»ahly derive«l fivim the hell sha]>ed 
capitals of the former count r\, ornamented with 
the ea.rvi* I leaves ami spirals of tie* J'last. 'riii.s 
<inler \\.,.s first n.sed ahoiit tie* tine* of .\lexander 
tie* (ir'*al. tie* ea.rre.*sl e\ari»ple extant heiim tie* 
tMeir.i;.lie Momimetil of Lysicrales f.TFi it.r. t. 
I'hen* aii» a.lso tie? Temple of the. M imls atet 
tha,t of /(‘Its < dympios .at Athens, the latter hein;; 
one of r!i** l.irL.o*.si ami fim.'si i.?\;imple.s 4»f tle».s|\le. 

The t 'urint !da,n is tie* mo-t thiriil of the (ireek 


in antis (tig. 4), the two sido- walls being con- 
tinued ]>ast the end -wall, and terndnated with 
aiita*, or pilasters, with two columns lietween. 
When the portico has four eohimns hi'twoeii the 
aiita*, it is called tetrastyle. The temples have 
goiienilly the .same arrangemeut at lioth emks. 
In front of both emls of the plan fUstj/U: in antis 
(lig. .1), there is frequently phieed a 
rauj^e of .six columns, and horn the • • • •)„ 

think i-idiimns a row is continued 
along both sitles, thus fonning a eon- j* 
tiiiuous ])oitico all round the ediiiee. |,* 

Such an arrangenu'iit is called jn rip- j. 
tt'ral^ and tin* temple is designated ,j* p H 
hexastyle and peripteral, 'rids was a • ■- ^ •’ 
eommon arrangement. The l*arthe 
non is an e\4*eption to the general 
rule: it has ;i hi'xastyle jmrtiio at 
each end of the cell, in front of which • 
is placed an oeta.st>le ixirtieo, ami , , *_^l' 

seventeen eolnnins at eaeli sich*. "I'he 
I great t«‘m]de at .Agrigenl nm had Fig.;**, 
seven cidnnins at eai*h en«l, ami four- 
teen at ea<‘h .side, ami wjis p<*eiiliar in liaving the 
' ^^pac^* hetwet*n the ccdiimns all ronml lilh'il np with 
' fi wall, 'riie rea.son prohjildy was that tlie s])aec 
l»*tW4*cn the ctdnmns was too great to lx* sj»aimed 
hv archil r.'ivcs in single slone.s. The wall was 
[»ierc«‘d witli witulows. 

Foiisideralde doubt has exislc'd as to the mode 
‘ adopted 1»> till* (Ireeivs for lighting the interior of 
thi'ir fempli's: that suggested hy Mr Fergiisson 
, seems the most jnohalde, as being similar to the 
idan Used liy lie* Fgyptians am! A.ssyrians. The 
inteii«>r had gem*rally a <loul»le row of coliimus, 
one over the olhii, dividing the width into three 
sprtiis. 'rhi> .inaiigement still exists in thi* 'I’einjde 
of Neptune at Fa sliim. Fergusson supposes that 
the liglil was ini rod need hy countersinking a part 
of the roof, so as to adipii the light hetwec'ii the 
pillars of the upper range, thus forming a kind of 
elereslory, as shown on the niinexed section of Ihft 


I 
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.style-!, and although inv4-rit»*d hv the (Greeks, it 
•.v.as not laoMglil into p-.e till a, Iter the power of 
the republic-, t.o whi' h we ow*; tlie linot works of 
(ireek art, had liegnn to warn*. 'I'his style, from 
its richrie-s .-ind splendour, lieoanie aflerwanl.s the 
,/catest. favonrile with the Homans, in who: 
hands (ireek art spread <»v«*r tie* whole eiujiin*. 

Carfjalith s. -I>i“.id«*s the above styles, which 
constitute t/a- timL unitr.s of rl;i--ie writers, the 
(Ireek.- al-o ii-c*'! ('ar;ftt(iifrs (q.v.), or 
female ligiire-, in phu-e of columns, as 
in the Kreelitheiim; and 'l^lamonfs or 
giants, .as at .\gi igent inn. 'rhe.«si; were j 
probably deriveil from the figures used 
i)V the Kgypllans in I heir architecture, 
l>iit the latt«*r never ii'-ejl them a.s 
columns; they .dw.iys pl/ieed them ;is 
Fig. 4. statues in front lie eoiumiis 

()ref?k tcniple.s are l»*elinieally cla.s.sed 
anil de.signated liy the mode in which the colnmns 
of the j)oi licof?s are arrarigeil. The r/V/, or temple 
proper, is a square ehamher contained within four 
wall.- ; the simplest form of portii*o is called distijlr 


Fiff. 0. 

I’arthenoTi (fig. 0). M’iiidow’s, Imwover, were also 
used, as in lljc tenqde at Agrigeiilum and in the 
F.rei htheum. 

4’he theatres of the (Ireeks formed annthi'r lerv 
im]«ortaiit class of works; they consisted of seini- 
cireiilar rows of .si*ats ent in the, rock, nr partly 
hiiilt (see A'Cil K.XS ). Heinailis of flii'se st i net ure.«{ 
are found in all the countries inhabited hy the 
(ireeks, and were frequently of great si /e- that at 
I tniiiiy-sns being 4k? feet aero.ss. 'I'he proscenia 
wen* the ]iarts on whicii architect iiral design was 
ehiirfly displayesl ; hut the.si? liave nriforliinately all 
pi'l’ishefl. 

.None of the p.ilace.s or domestic eililices of the 
( J reeks remain to n.s ; we are tlius totally deprived 
of a very interesting cha]>ter in tlie history of 
domestic architecture, for it is highly probable that 
the hou.^es of (.Ireece, although not so splendid 
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and endiiriiif' as tho teiiii)lus, Avcin* more v;irie<l in 
stvle, and oxhibitcd many jdctuivsnne and beaiiti- 
fiil forms, wliicli are now entirely lost. Jint from 
what IS known of the jealous feeling's which j»eT- 
va(ie<l the repuhlics of (Jroeeo, and fro»n the as])eet 
of the houses in the streets of INiinjteii, we may 
coimlude that the ext«*nor appearance of the town* 
houses MMUild- he fpiite plain and unpreteiidin;;, 
any richness or decoration heiri" reserve*! for tlie 
int(u-ior. 

'J'he attempt was made in the early part of the 
lOth century t«» revive (Ireek architecture, and some 
in^eniiuis mo<lilicat ions and adaptations of it have 
been carri<'<l out. Hut it was found that this style, 
so heautiful and appro]U'iate in the warm and 
genial elimate of (Jreece, was <(uito nnsuited bir 
our northern latitudes. The ]»ortic<ies arc useless in 
a climate wlaue cvt(*rnal painlin*: cannot last, and 
where the sunshine, is (MUirted rnlle’r than exclud»Ml : 
the pitch of the r*>of is not hijudi **nnu;.di to throw 
oft’ our smuvs ; atnl wimlows of suflicient si/o for 
our dark skies are not admissihh*. (Irecian archi- 
tecture has Mierotore heen ahandoin'd ; anrl its 
place is now taken by a style more n]ij»rojiriate to 
.1 noithern cdimatc. and m«>r(* sui(<'d to tlu* fe<‘lin;.;s 
of tlie pcoph'. See Ferixusson s I/isfori/ nf Arr/ti- 
ierfftrr and oilier ;'eneral works *»n tlie subject; 
A /ft ifj (fih't'y of loH id (I til. Soc. 4 vols. ITOtt ISSl ) ; 
Athn>i(iit j\ rrh ih'rf t( rr. ( l.)il. Soc. 1H51 ; new cd. 

isstn. 

Iilreck 4 liiirrli. Tkt: ^styled *oriliod<ix’ by 
reason (»f its vimlications of do; 4 iiia, ami ‘ Kastern ’ 
from ilv ;jeoeiapbieal disirilnil ion ), is the eliiireli of 
those (’Inistians who bdlow the aneienl rile of the 
Kast ami a<'eept the first sev(‘n councils, but do 
not mlmit [lapal supn*macv. and reject those in- 
novations on the do; 4 inas and the ]>raetice of tlie 
early cliun-h which were introduced hy suhsejjuent 
(Mumcils ill the \Vt*si. She is ‘the aeed tn'ebem*ath 
whose shade the rest of (’hristeiidom has sprunj* 
up;’ and ‘it is her nrivilei'e to <*laim direct con- 
tinuity of sjieccli witli tin* earliest limes, to lioast 
of readin;^ the whole code of S(‘ri]»ture, old as well 
as new, in the lan;.;ua.i(e in wliich it was read and 
spoken by the Apostles’ (Stanley, ICnsl. CV/.). 
The doj^iiias of riiristiaiiity were lirst expounded 
by the (Ireek lathers; the earliest forms of Tbris- 
tiiiM wovsbi]) W(u-e eomposeil by (Jn'eks in tJn*ek, 
ami during; the lirst live ceiiluri*'s the Eastern 
Cbureb may fairly bi’ said to have compri.sed the 
whole l>ody of < ’liristiaiiity. 

Jlis/nrtf. ’riie tiMidem'v and di’sire, natural to 
the Kasteru mind, to eiidea.vour to estimate ami 
ileline in the ahstract the atlrilnites of Deity, jmslu'd 
to extriMues duriii^f a time of ahsorhiii'^ t he<do;;’ical 
eoiitrov**rsies, hrou;;ht about, in the eaiTn'r ])eriod 
<if the ehurch, the formation of sects to which we 
shall hereinafter advert. Hut the ;^reat Schism 1 m*- 
tween the eastern ami western ]Mirtioiisnf I’hristen- 
dom, an event which has exercised ahidin;^ iidlueiice 
on the wlioh* course of sul.»se<piont European his 
tory, was due to two ]niiiiary causes - the inhmeiit 
dilbu‘enc(* in the spirit ami the traditions of Ea-t 
and West, and the. transfer of the seat of empire 
from Rome to Constantinople. 

As the (’hristian faith hecamo predominant 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction necessarily eoineided with 
civil ^mvernn'ient, so that, wlum ' tlie Conneil of 
Nicjea d(M*lared Romo, Alexandria, and .Antioch 
to be patriarchal sees, it hut re<*o«xnised tlie 
political importance of tho.se three centres *>f 
Dliristianity. As such, Rome was then tlie lea.st 
important of tim three. Indeed the early Roman 
Dhundi was a colony of (iretdv (’liristians and 
(Jrecised tlows ; the lirst popes themselves were 
Orci^ks, not Italians, and tlie very name of ‘pope’ 
is not a Eatiii name, but tlie Dreok desi;;:imtion 
of every pastor of the Eastern Church. 


3or, 

When, however, the seat of empire was trcansfernMl 
to Constantinople (3.‘{0 A.n. ), altlioucli Rome was 
thus de]»rivcMl of its sovereignty ana its courtly 
splendour, a signal *)pportunity for increase of ]) 0 wer 
and sclf-aR.s(?rtion was given to the Roman pontitl’s. 
Kavoiiretl by the absence in tlieir diocese of tlieo- 
higical controversies, sucli as ilistracted the East, 
and emlowed for the most ]>art with rare ability 
find worldly a.stuteiie.‘<s, lliey were not .slow to seize 
upon aiul grailually tip]iropriate the prerogatives 
and the civil aiilborily of the absent emjierors, and 
t hey soon arrogated to tbcmselves even their pagan 
titles and military juestige. Corrstantinople, on 
the oth<*i* hand, now ro-'^e rapiilly to jire cmiTienee, 

' not in the same sense of an iimhiiious ecclesiastical 
j des]»otism, hut as the otlicial c<'iitre of a church 
' already venerable, which had just received into 
i its bdd the first Christian **mpr*ror. A gimeration 
[ had lianlly passed wlu*n CreMory Xa/.ianzen (t3(it)) 

! spoke of the city a.s a ‘bond of union between East 
' and West to whitdi the most distant oxtremrs from 
! all sid<*s e*)me togcUlier, and to whieh they look np 
I as the oomnion cc‘ntr(! and emporiuin of the faith.’ 

■ It is true tliat, on the ground that ‘ Constantinople 
is the new Rome.* tin* second general council 

. (.‘ISI) assigned to it ‘ juecedence of honour* next 
after Rome. Jhit this deelaration, ami the subsc- 
<jm*nt decree of the fourth Council f)f Chalei'don 

■ ( 40 I), establish tliat those ecclesiastical honours 

• wer*' groiimbai upon the political di^tinelion mdy to 
: wbicli both ritii*s had sncces'-ively ri.sen. .lernsalem 

itself, in s]»ite of its unrivalled as'^oeia lions, w.-is 
included amongst the patriarehal<*s — which thus 
reaeheil the number of five— only at this latter 
; eouneil. Yet the initial advantages which tho 
: (Jreek Church already posses.serl nev<;r disappeared ; 
they still subsist, ‘a jierpetual witness that she. is 
the niother and Rome the ilanghter' (Stanley ). 

Hut other and irresistible inward eansos militated 
’ against the' maiiiteiiaiiee of oven outward nnity. 
Ronie was destined soon to detaeh herself from the 
sisterluMid of patriarehat«‘s, and renounce even that 
venerated title. Aeeordiiig as the ])olitical ties 
between the eastc'rn and western halves of the 
empire gr<*w weaker, antagonistic hleas seemc*l to 
guide tlie two ri\al sections of the clmreh. In each 
the divergent genius of their pagan forerunners, 
no less than n]>j)osed local teni])f‘raments, rea.jipeared 
with fresh vigour, and intluenof'd hotli thought 
a.nd action. 3’he(lreeks were still swayed, how- 
. ever niiconscionsly. by the liberal tradition of demo- 
' eratic Hellas; wliili* the autocrat ie and centralising 
. tenib'iicy of Rome m'vereeased lo])erv:ide the I^atin 
' iKmtilieate. The fathers of the Creek (.’hurch in- 
lierited and elirisliaiii.sed tlie phi1o.soi>hy of Rlato 
and Aristotle; the Latin (Muirch modelled its 
Christianity after Roman law. ‘Tlu'E'ast eniieted 
creeds; the West discipline’ (Milmnn). The one 
' >\as controlleil hy a calm conservatism, the other 
was im])elled by a restless desire for ebange. The 
one chnreh roniained ancient and catholic in spirit ; 
the other was transformed into a medieval and 
Latin iiislitiition. 

These contrasts, apparently superlicial, were 
i more deeply rooteil and were fraught with 
! weightier enTiseipiences than the outwanl theo- 
i logical dilVerences whieh now mark tlie distinc- 
tions Im'Iwoou other Christian churches. They 

* were such as to lead to open rupture. Rome 
! furthermore seemed again possesst'd hy its tradi- 
tional feeling of mingled jealousy and disdain for 
tlie Creeks, who were gradually hecoiiiing supreme 
at Constantinople, and who linally trcansforined the 

I Itomnn empire into a (Jre<*k m*>nan'hy.^ There- 
fore, ill the dispntt's which followed in quick 
succession, political consiiierations weighed more 
ill proportion as the t<*mp<u-al power of the i»op<*s 
found sustenance in the graiUial growth of an 
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intlopeiuU*nt iH)iitc<lerati<)n amoii;'st I lie Itiilian 

Stales. 

'riie n«>tes of ilisuiiion ^^e^o soiuolod in 

Konie, l»y "ueli innovations jis the enforeeinent of 
el(Miral eelihacv (.‘ISo), followed hy more or loss 
|M‘iemptory demands ff)r the rt'eo;Ljnition, first of 
tin* Iii«*rarehieal. ainl later of (he doctrinal siipre- 
niMiv of the Konian pout ill*, Nvhit*h was ultimately 
to iie admitred as * hv divine ri^'ht.’ Minor 
eli.inufcs were j'ra«lualiy introdnceil into the 
\Vc>iern riiureh. such as denyin;,' to pri(‘sts power 
to admini>ter confirmation, ami the use «>f un- 
leavened hrea»l in tin* ein*harist. These innova- 
tioii" the (Ireeks regarded as expressly de>i^ueil 
to f«)rce upon them either a complete rupture or 
an um*ondiiional suhmission to pa]»al authority. 
Hut the chief and nnist ahidin^^ (Miiiit of do;^Miiatic 
dillerence consisted in the doctrine of the twt»- 
foM proces'.ion of the Holy (ilnist and the inter- 
polation in the ancient creed of the church of 
the words rih'tniur (‘and from the Son'). With- 
out entering; into the di*tails of this interminahle, 
hopele-.s. ;ind hitter controversy, it may he safely 
said that the comph'te ahsi'iice of such a tloctrine 
from the «leUheiatious of tin* early councils is not 
denie*! hy the Latins ; that popes, such as heo 111. 
and .John VIII., admitte*! that its surreptitious 
in'*errion into the (’reed was reprehensihle ; and 
finally, that tin* (Ireek'- base their iincom]iromisin;^ 
re^iiohation of it on the ex]dicit word of (MirUt : 
‘ I* he spirit of truth whiidi [iroceedeth from the 
Father i.J«din, \v. *2(1). 

Such heino the ahundant sources of an estran;xe- 
ment which steadily increased, the pope was not 
at a lo-'S for prete\t> in hiirlin;/ his first excom 
inunieation at^aiii'.t the emperor and (In* patriarchs 
of ( 'orisiantinople and .Xlexandria in ISI. Thus 
the Hast .'ind \\'(‘st were dr /•trtu separated for a 
jn*ri'»d of nearly f<»rty years. Kllorts at concilia- 
tion fo)Io\\ed, and successive excommunications 
Were witlnlniwn to he renewed from hoth sides 
with inteiisilicd animus. Hut while the p<ipe suh- 
ordinated douMiiatic dill'erein’es to the n‘co;^nition 
of his suprcmacN , the tith*of ‘ o-cumenical,' which 
the emperor co’jferred on tin* (tatriarch of Con- 
stantirio]de, pnived a fn.*sh stumlilin;.j-hhK‘k. The 
ciintest which followed (S(i*2) heiw(*en the learned 
]iatri:i.n.*h Hhotins ami tin* ]»<»pes Adrian T. and 
Nicholas I. was om* of the most nicmorahle periods 
of that Ion;' and eventful .strn;4;'le, and allhou;jrh the 
so called ‘ IMiotian Schism ’ was a;^aiiM*ompri»niised, 
the reconciliation ]»rov(*d licit her cordial nor last in;^. 
'I’ln* ^ame causes of dill’enmce, with otheis of a 
di-i’iidinary nature, reanneared in the iltheentnrv ; 
and in I0.">4 r<»pe Leo IX. issued a forimil excom- 
munication a;'ainst the patriarch Mich.af*! (’eni- 
laiiu". Sinc<? that time* tin.* separation has suh- 
.si^tcil ri;^i<]ly ; for altliou;4h more than one attc*nipt 
wa.'* ma<le lo i iiher shh; to restore intercommiinion 
lietween the t wo eiiun'lies, every ellort failed before 
the unaltera.hh* dc'inand for submission to papal 
.supreiiiacy and jm i-dici i(»n. Hope (irc;iory IX. 
conceded even fin* onii-^ifui of /V/zoy/e* by the 
(in*eks, pro\ide«l thoy hiiiiieil publicly all IxHdvs 
inimical t<» the liom;in -cc ; and the desire of 
iii.'iny (hecks for reconciliation w:is so •'incere that 
some sort of reunion nii^'ht have been f-tlected at a 
later time, if the ohi antipathies of Last and We.st 
liad not been n.*nden:d e\cn more ini <.*nse and irre- 
mediable throu;'h the e<uniuest of (.'onstantirnude 
by the Latins in the fourtli crusade (1204). The 
atrocities of this unprovok**d and fanatical oii- 
slau;r!it, whicli.was iristi;';ited by the panal see, 
utraeeoiis desecrations of (jri*ek churelie.s, tin 
horrors of the sack ‘of a refirn-d and civilised 
cajiit.il by a liorde of coiiijiarat ive barbarians’ 
(Stanley), and the cruel tyranny by wbich the 
I^’rank- maintained their power, rendered the 


exisiin^r broach irronaniblo. The Frank invasion, 
hy ilisor"anisiTi;2 amt weakonin;; the (Ircck ompiro, 
opened the eates of Kiiropc to the inroads of the 
'Hirks, whose rising' ])owor had carried before it 
ovorythine in .Asia. So tliat on his restoration to 
the throne of ( ’onstantinojde (l‘2(il) the emperor 
Michael l*ahe(>lo;'os, pres.sed hy dangers, was eom- 
pelled, on a ])roinise of material assistance from 
the West, to suhniit to tlie ilietates of Home at the 
(.’oiincil of Lyons in 1‘274. AVhen, however, he 
endeavoiireil, at a synoil held at (.Constantinople, 
to ohtain ratiiicatioii of that niiioii, he faileil to 
;'ain the ass<*nt of the body of bishops to what 
was a one-sided measure, resulting from jiolitical 
' necessity. Tn the sncceedin;' rei^ii the hn*a(‘h was 
I even more seriously widened hy the councils held 
I at ( ’oiislaiitinople in l*2.S.*l and l‘2S.'i. The hist 
! altem]it at union was the one made hy the Kmperor 
j John l*al.*colo;,'os, who, to save ( ’onstantinojdc, and 
; with it the West, from the invasion of the 'rurk.s, 

I a]>peared ( 1 L‘I7 ) with the patriarch .losi*ph ami 
j several (Ireck bishops at the (’ouncilof I'crrara, 

I heller known from the place of it** close as that of 
1 Florence. Protracted diseussioiis look ])laee on all 
the points at issm* : hut. while n*ceivc*d with marks 
• of di>.lin(*tion and outward show of friendshi]», the 
i (ireeks were, as on former o<.*easions, deceived, out- 
' reach«‘d, and cntrajipcil into si;:iiin;' misleadin;» 
and fraudulent docum(‘iits, witli the inevitable 
result that, <*ven hefon* (lieirn*lurn to ( 'oiislant iri- 
ople, they reiiouneed and repudialt'd tin* jiroeeed- 
iiios of what they eharaet<*i is(*<l as one of the most 
st*aiidalous of Homan eonclaves. 'I'he eajilure of 
( 'ou^laiilinople hy the 'I’lirks followed in I4,')J, and 
the fall of tlie (lr(*(‘k empire r(*moveil tin* political 

■ eoiisideratioiis which alone had dictated these latter 
j attem]>ts at ri*eoneilint ion. Thus the ( Ireek Church 

may he said to have <lied politically, hut it has 
' never surrendered its religious herila.L'e. 

J}orfnnf'.s. — \s aln*ady stated, the (Iret*k Church 
reeeive.s the first seven meumeuical councils and 

■ the canons of 1 In? Trullan (’ouiieil ( from T/joc\Xov, the 
; domed ehamher of tin* imperial palace at (’onstan- 
1 tinople, where it was held), ’flicy a.dopt as their 

rule of faith not only the Hihle, hut also the 
! traditions of tin* church ^ nifiitdttlncd imrnn'Hfdvd 
: through the iiilliience of the Holy S|»irit hy the 
testimony of the Fathers,’ ainou;;st whom Hasil 
thetireat, (ln*;,'ory Naziaiizen, ainl St .lohii Chry- 
so‘^lom an* ln*ld in sp»*eial veneration as ‘ the three 
hieraichs.’ The (ireek Church admit.** seven saera- 
meiits viz. baptism, eoulirmatiou, iiemuice, eiieha- 
rist, malrimoTiy, unction of the sick, and holy 
orders; hut hoth in the accejitalioii ainl the use of 
j fln*ni it dillers widely from the Church of Home. 
liitftfi.'yiH is admiiii.stf*rcd hy a triple imm(*rsion, in 
accordance both with t he meaning of the term itself 
and with the iiniispu table pra<*tice of the early 
church. ( 'uHjinnntifiH {Mvpop or Xpiff/ia) follows 
immediately upon and in connection with baptism, 
even in the <*a.se of infants a.;fain in olMnliciice to 
! ajiostolic prf*cej)t. In tin* sacrann*nt of l*rutnirc. the 
I ehiirch reipiiies (z/ ) admission before (Jod of one’s 
own sins, [h) faith in His mercy, (c) resolve of 
! self-aiiieiidiiient : this conf(*ssion to he m ad <* before 
a priest, (I) that In* may oiler spiritual "iiidanee 
and admonition ; (‘2) that In; may announce to the 
penitent, in the nann* of Christ (‘.May the Lord 
absolve tliee'), absolution and liojie of salvation; 
(J) that be may recommend penitential work, 
‘Therefore the sraiidal.s, tlie inllneiice, the terrors 
of the conff'ssional are alike unknow'ii in the Fast* 
(Stanley). As to the Euvhnrist^ the (Ireeks admit 
the propitiatory sacrilice, the real ]ire.seneeof (.’hrist, 

I and transuhstantiation, which, ‘if used at all as 
I a tlieolocieal term, is merely cine amongst many 
I to exjiress the revenmtial aw'e with wdiicli the 
I eueharist is approached’ (Stanley). They differ 
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from the Latins in the use of leavened bread is jieriiiilted. Insiniiiienial music is forbidden in 

and in the iidininistration of eomiiinninn in eliiirehos, but sin;;iiig is universally in use. In 

both kinds to all, even to child reii this a;>‘am niiblie 2 »'ayer the kneeling' ]M)sture is used only at 
in strict obedience to eviiimelical pieee]»t (John, rentec(»st ; at ordinary limes tliey stand, the body 
vi.). Marriiujc is held to be dissoluble in case being turned towards the east,' and the sign of 

of adultery, but not till a juobationary period has the cross is freoueiitly made during juayers. The 

elapsed during which a bishop or priest nie<liates ceremonial of tlie Eastern ritual is not inferior in 

witb a vi(;w to reconciliation. A tourth marriage splendour to ih.it of llic AVcst»?rn, but it is more 

is regarded as unbawful. Unrlion is administered solemn and archaic; though ‘organs and musical 
not in r.rtrciuis, as in the liatin Church, but in insiruiiients are as ()dit)us to a (Jreek or Russian 
ordinary sickness, as laid down by St Jaim*s as to a Scottish Prcsbylerian ’( Stanley ). (.)rigin- 
(v. 14, ir>), and is therefore called oil of ]>rayer ally several liturgies were used in the East; but 

( )• sacrament of //o/// Oriltrs is tin* liturgy t)f St dames j»i(*vailcd in the Greek 

ciilebrated by the observance of rites which have (Miurch. In its shorter bum, as delined by St 
rcniaiiuMl unchanged since the earliest times. With Ghrysostom, it is read in churrhes throughout 
the exception of this last, all the sacraments may tlu! year, with the excejdion of two or three 
be administered by juiests. The Greek Gliurch imt fi‘>tivals, when the longer vmsion, attributed to St 

only reprobates clerical celibacy, but, although it IJasil, is said. This version is invariably used in 

has at all times faxourcMl monastic^ orders, it re- convents. The Scriptun*s an* in tin* hands of all 
rjnires that the t»arochiaI clergy shouhl be marrie*!, b(*lievers, who are encourage<l to stmly them in tlie 
HO that they may Jiot be cut oil* from the domes- vernacular, and although the idioms of some of the 
ticity of the life «*f their Hocks. Priests cannot eastern churches into which tin* Jlilde as well as 
marry after ordination, and consecjuenily cjinnot the liturgy were originally tran.Nhit<‘d arc now 
contract a s4‘con<l marriage, nor may tluiy wed a antit|uate<l, ‘tin* actual dillertuac* may be about 
widow; but tln*y must In* married htifore onlina- that IsHween (‘haucer's English and our own.’ 
tion. I lishops are selected from tin*, monastic orders, • 7//V'/7//v7/// in tin* Eastern ( 'hurch is thus ilelined 

ainl arc; therefore sitigle. j in tin* catechism of IMiilarctus, which is in universal 

MuHftfitir. lifr originated in the East, and in | use in Hnssia : ‘The four patriarchs, of ecjual 

couuLric*s of tin* Greek rite numerous convents of | dignity, have; the highest rank among tin; bisbo]>s, 

both sexc's are established, most of which follow j and the* bishops nniti*d in a general council ri*pre- 
tln; rule of St Basil. The rule of St Antlnmy (the • sent the church, and infallibly dcciile uinler 
Egyptian ln*i mit who first institiitojl (Christian iinm guidaiuM* of the Holy Ghost all mafter.s tif fa 
asticisni ) prevails at Mount Sinai ((;stablishe«l o‘i7). 1 and ec<desiaslical life.’ Thus the autlnuity of the 
This nmnasti'ry, d(;rusalem, and Mount Athos | chundi is not ilcspotic, c(;ntralis<*d, «ir vested in cme 
form the three gre/it <*(*ntr<.*s to which eonv<*nts ‘ person. Each patriarch is imh*p(*ndent in the exer* 

thnuighout the East arc alliliated. A<‘cor«ling t<» , cise of his canonical authority, within his own 

tlu‘ir mode of life, monks an; distinguisln*d as (n) iliocesc; ; hut In* is amenable to an o.*cumeiiical 
’A(rK7;Tai, if leading the asc4*tie (*xist(*nce her : sym»d. Tin; Greek clergy h‘vv no title's, claim in> 
inits; [h) \\vax^f>y]TaU wh(*n living in rctiienn*nt and | cixil j»ow<*r ov<*r(heir lh)cks, ami hanlly |»ossess any 
in separati; ch>ist4*rs ; ami (c) lioivofiiaKoif when a.s- organisation as a separate body. ‘’I’m* Eastern 
sembmd in a convent under an 'I l 7 oe/nt*/os or abbot. ; Ghurcb has m;\er ruled that religitms light and 
If several <*onvents an* subject to one ablK»t he is instruction ar«* confincil (<> the clergy.* And it.s 
called archimandrite; but bishops strength ‘ rt'poses not S4> much tm the power ami 

often indd the post of abbot. Nuns mimt either ' intluence of its clergy, but on the imh*pemlent 
be virgins or Vidow.s, ami they billow the rule 4if j knowledge and manly zeal of its laity* (Stanley). 
St Basil under an 'Uyovptif-q, abbess. AVith both The Eastern t’huich has become inactive since its 
monks ami nuns the «luty of iuanual labour is a subjj'ction to Turkish rule. It is mit a missionary 
letuling ob.serva.m*e ; the nuns, like tln*ir W4*stern 4*hun*h, and it abstains fnmi pniselytism. On the 
sisters, apjily themselves to tin* care of the sick other liaml, it nex er wa.s intolerant, and its histfiry 
and to tin*, education of girls. But tin* chief glory has not b4*en di.sgrac4*d by per.seculioii.s, inquisition, 

of tin* Greek monastie institutions is that in them «ir a St Bartlndomexx *s mas.*«acre. 

Grei'k learning and Greek nationality found refuge, liclntiuus with thr Jirfvnnni Chnrvhcs. — Owing 
iirotection, and succour during the long night of to these rcasiuis the early reformers turned their 
Turkish tyranny ami Mohainnn;dan jiersecuthui. ey<*s to tin; Eastern (’liurcli in hope of support ainl 
Worship and LHnnjif. — Easts in the Greek eventual uni<in. .Melanchthon was the lirst to 
Church are nicany and rigorous. Beshles four aihlress a letter to the jiatriarch Joseph of Con- 
yearly fasts the forty ilays of Lent, from IVnte- stantinoide, through a Gn'ek 4leae4in, Demetrius 
C4)st to the Feast of Saints l*eter and Paul, the Mysus, xvho visited Germany in looS. Anolln*r 
lifteeii ihiys bebwe the festival of the Sleep of laitheran embassy, of a more foimal character, 

Theotokos (August 15), and the si.\ weeks bebue heatletl by the well-known Tubingen divines ilac4ib 
Christinas — Wednesilays ainl Eriilays throng Ainlrea* jiinl Martin Crusius, visited (\)ustaut in- 
out the year shouhl be observed. Indulgences tiple (luring the iiatriarchate of .lereniias (157d- 
are imt recognised ; and although iirayers for the I Si ). Both missions were eciuallv devoid of im- 
4lea<l are practised they give rise t<» no ecelesi- mediate practii'al results. But in the following 
astical abuse. ‘A g«;neral (expectation [irevails century the celebrated Cyril Lucaris, a naliv(* of 
that, by some unknown pro(*(*s.s, the souls of tlie 1 Crete, wjis educated in (.Jermaiiy, and was there 
sinful will be ptirilied before they jiass into the | imbued with the tenets of the lh*fonm»r.s. On 
Divine presence ; but this has ne\W b(.*(*ii eoiisoli- assuming the patriarchate of Ale.xandiia lirst (1002) 
dated into a doctrine of jmrgatory ’ (Stanley). The and then of Constuntiiiople (1021 ) he opened iiego- 
Mother of our Lord is venerated, and homage tiat ions with the Calvinists with a viexv to union 
(Lor6/)5o(»Xeta) is paid to hi.'r, but .such homage has and the reform of the Greek Church; he corre- 
never b(*en transformed into a dogma of iinmacu- spomh'd with the English Archhishoji Abbot and 
late concention ; and the Greek Church speaks of with Laud, and he presented the Alexandrian Codex 
‘the sleep’ (Kotg^jcris) not the ‘assumption* of the (q.v.) to Charh's 1. ; and in U1‘J0 he issued a con- 
Virgin. Reverence (dovXla as distinguished from b'ssion of faith of a decidedly Cal vinistic tendency. 
dXriOip^ Xarpifa, actual woi*ship) is paid to saints, But his etl’orts were bitterly opposed by the 
and their icons freely adorn the churehe.s ; but, intrigues of the Jesuits, wlio brought about his 
with the e.xception of the crucifix, no graven image deposition live times after successive reinstate- 
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inonts in the chair, ainl art* sumioscd The tenets of the MotutphffsUvs were eondenined 

tinallv te iiave in^ti^aled his niunler hy the Tnrks. by the fmirth teeuinciiieal oeuneil of Chaleedon 
'riie iniu)v:iiions contemplated hy laicaiis called (4r»l), which estal»lished that I'hrist ia ije 

forth a ihictrinul declaration MjLjiicd hy the patrh ackno\vle«l.! 4 e*l in two natures, ‘ indivisihly anti iin- 

arch> of ( ’on^tantinople, Alexandria, ainl Antioch, chaiij^eahly.’ On this the lar;i;er jiorthni of Syrian 
and dclinin;^ the ditrcrciices between the tJreeks ami ami Ei^yplian (’hristiaiis, who hatl accc»pttHl the 

the lo‘formeis. 'I'his exposititm was later (11)7*2) thri.‘e ftirnier councils, secetled from the church, 

adojifcl at a synod hehl at .lerusalem. Hut within ami .s<M)n hnike up into three minor communitieH, 
j»«ir lime the ct)nciliatory spirit which animatt‘s larj^ely tlirou*'h the inllutMice t>f nationality, 
tiifsc two brandies of ( ’hi istianily has fouiul ex- In Syi ia the Alonophysites were calletl JanthiteSy 
pic'-'*iiin in practical measures tif closer intercourse, from James the Apostle lus they pretemd, but more 
in 1'7‘briiarv IS7*2 the tireek bishop of I’.atras was I probably from Jacobus Haradeus, the Syrian heresi- 
pie-'cnl ami delixered his benediction at the layin;^ ! arch, since the name is ef|ually applied to the other 
oi the foundation -sUine of an An; 4 :lican church in j churches of the sect. 'J'he patriarch of the Syrian 
tiiat town. And when later J.ycnr;;ns, the learned Jacobites bears in siicct'ssion always the hallowed 
Archbishop of S> ra and 'I'inos, and the Archbishops [ name of l^^natius, ami resides at Diarbekir (the 
of Corfu and of Cyprus, visited Kie^larnl, they each ! ancient on the ri;;ht bank of the Ti«;ris. 

attended Anglican services, and ilelixenal their | The country be\oml was originally undm* the 
benctliclion in .\niiiican i hurches. Hut the most | chart^e of the ‘ \laj)hrian (“ fruit bearer " ) of the 
notable adv.ince tiovanls * iiitt icommiinion * was ! Kast,’ so called fioiii the fact tliat his was princi- 
made in l8o9, and a;'ain in ls74, when the Houseof ' oally a missionary see- it is now' establishetl at 
Convocation a]»pointed a »'ommittce ‘to establish Slosul. J’his church, like tin* Ncstorian, was 
such relations between the two communions as . hniiierly widespread and tlonrishin;^, extemlin;; to 
shall enable the laity and cleij^y of either to join j more than a hundred bishopries, of which bni live, 
in the saerameiils and oHiccs of the other without : nowsur\i\e. 

forfcitini' the communion of their own church.’ ( J'he .Iacobit<*s of K;rypt are bettei- known under 
As a lir^l stt'p towards this eml the patiiarch of [ their national d»‘si*;nation of Co/>/.s* (tp v. ), and form 
Constantinople issued an encyclical enjtiinini: his 1 the j^reat majority of the Christian population <»f 
clerjiy to bury deceased inenib<*rs of the .Vri^xlican I northern Africa, as well as the most ei\ ilised of its 
Churcii in orthodox burial Lfrounds, and to «*ele- j natixe races, 'riiey bavi* intercommunion xvitb the 
biate thi.ur funeral rites xvitb i>iayers taken frtuii ! .buMdiites of Syria. Their pat riaich, xxbo takes his 
the funeral idlice of the ortliodox ciiur<‘h. title from .Mexandria, but reside*s at Cairo, claims 

Setfii. 'rill* early theido^dcal controversies xvit bin j juii.Mliclion over .lerusalem, Kjnypt, Nubia, Abys- 
the tin?elv (.’hurch itself, result in ;4 in seclariani''m, | “inia, ami tin* 1‘entapolis. lit* is elected by tlie body 
<lill‘er in this resjiect from tin* secessions from the | of bishops from candidates nominated by the four 
Homan (.’hurch that in the West the juote>t xvas j conxeiits xxhich ])ossess this ri^iht. lie alone has 
ili rected mainly a^^ain^l abuse and ultramontanisiii, poxver of ordination, xvbich is confern*d, not by 
whereas in the Hast objections haxe alxxays been ■ inijiosition of hands, but by tin* act of breathinj;.^ 
raised a;:ainst what wa.s deemed innovation. j A third branch of the ercal Jacobite (‘omniunioii 

All the, braiiche.s of the Kastern Church receixe j is the PAhiopinti i'hmrh in Abxssinia, xxhere 
the first Lxvo coiiticils, those of Nicea and ( 'on- j Christ iatdty xva.s first introduced in tin* 4lh century 
stantino[de. Hut these two only are admitted hy | by missionaries from Alexandria. The *ahonna’ 
the 0 //.V, the earliest of Kastern separatists, ’• or melroptditan is, under tlu^ nominal su]»remacy 

xvhose dispute rehittnl to t he ineanin;/ of ivavOpJbrryjffi'i of the (’optic patriarch at Cjiiro, priniiito of the 
( * iiiearnalion ’ ). This doctrine j:axe rise to txvo | Ahy.-ssiiiian Chuich, which presents’ an (?xlraordi- 
liistinet and opposed tlieorio. The. one ac<*epieil nary eombination of (’hrislian tind .lexvish ohserv- 
oomplete union of the human and the divine | amjes. Hoih hapf ism and circumcision are deemed 
nature of (.’hri->t, and turmed tin* he.lie.f of the J/o/<o- ncce.ssarv ; both the Sahhath and Sumiay are 
The other inaintaimsl a .reparation of , observed ; poly;XJi>ny is ]tcrniitt.cd, 1hou;i;h not coni- 
the txvo natures, .so a.s to deny their co ex i.r tenet; . inoii ; and the llesh of .sxviin* is forhiddi'U. J'lie ohl 
in one peison, and rejected the term T/tfohjLo.s as j eontrovi*rsi<*s as to tlie nature of ('lirist still con- 
applied to the V’irj'iii Mary. Sm-h xvere the tem-i.s j linue in Aliyssinia; and Pilate, beeaiise he xvashcil 
ot N'ertoriiir, xvhoiii the third Coiiiieil of Kphe.-'Us 1 his hands of the blood of Christ, is eaiioiiised hy 
(4JI) i.Miudenined, and after whom tin; f’haldeans tin* Klhio]>ian (.’hurch. 

an* alrM ealleil XcMfonaii.s. This seel spreadi Tin* ..I/v/ev/nf// f.7/n/77(P, xvhich is often considercil 
rapidly tliron;>diout tlie interior ni Asia, and Jacobite, iHM ause it also receives only tin* iirst three 
became aetixe in iiiis>ioris, not only to the iiei;(h- council.s, is, in all e.ssential ])oints, mmJi more akin 
bonnn;^ iVr.riaii.-j and Indians, but to llic Hactrians to (he ( Jinrch -J Constantinople; ami, indeed, the 
ami Hunr, a.s far north a.s the (’;u<pian, to Samar- iion-uniiiMl section of the cominnnion call theiii- 
kand and the very eon line.'* of (,’hina, and to Smio- selves ‘Orthodox.’ The absence of the Armen iari 
tra, (.’I'ylon, and the .Malabar eo;tst in the .south. delej;ates from the Couiieil of (.Jlialeedoii was due 
In this l;i.'*t locality a renimint of che former to the internal disorders of their crountry, but 
^'roxvth ami poxver of tins elnirc.h still exists. They tliey xvf*re di*liiiitelv separated from the (ireek 
are the Chi i.sUnits of St T/iontftM, so called either Church in 5r)2. The Arincniaiis were converted 
from the aj)o.stle, or more juohal/Iy from a Nes- to Clirislianity liy tjlie^mry the Illnininator, 
torian iiils-sionary of that name. .Sliissnlinan m*r- and are therefore often called (hrjjorians (see 
scentioii, hoxx’ever, ami the iiirnads of e,‘i.stem oar- Alt.MK.Nl.\ ). They, of all (.Jiristiaii ehurches, iii- 
harians have weakened, and at one lime had al- chide as canonical (Jld Testament IxMiks the ‘His- 
liiostaniiiliiJated, the N(;storian.s, who are now found tor.v of Josejth ami Asenatli,* and the ‘Test anient 
principally in Kurdistan, and xvho believe them- of the Twelve Patriarchs and in the New" Testa- 
.selves to be the lo.st tribe.s of Nraol. Their sacred uieiit the ‘Kpistle of the Corinthians to St Paul,’ 
city is Kdes.Ha, the reputed birthplace of Ahrahain, and ‘Thinl Kpistle of St l*aul to the Corinthians.* 
and their * catholikos ’ or primate .'issumes the title The tlecisions of the sixth lecunienical council 
of ‘Palriarch of Babylon,’ hi.N .seat liavin^ been held at (ViiistaMtinople (HHO) resulted in the seces- 
buc.l:es.-^ively retnoveil thence to Haj^diul, Mosul, sion of the MonufhvliU:^^ wiiosc tenets as to the one 
ami Julanierk (or Cjiiiliairierk ), xvhere he now will of (’hrist that council comleniiied. They 
resides. Tlie Nestorian patriarch is the only included the Christian population of the Lebanon, 
Eautern prelate who may rnanry. who have since been better known oh MarCniteSt 
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Irorii St Mam, as thoy allege*, the Syrian ajielioritu 
of the ntFi century, after whom the famous con- 
vent near ( 'yrus is named, hut more on^lihly from 
John !\r«)ro, tlnur Jirst ])atriarch in 701. Their 
primate is the })atriarch of Ivanohin. In the 12th 
eenturv, however, by the inilmmee of the (h’usatlers, 
the \faronites submitted (11S2) to the Koman 
Clmrc.li, of which they now form an integral part. 

' It is essential to observe that in each of the sects 
and churches so describejl tliere are, almost with- 
out exception, three divisions, resulting from the 
influence respectively of old tra<litions, national- 
istic procliviti<‘s, and the .lesuit Propaganda. In 
each of these Kastern communions one should there 
fore distinguish (1) the ‘ Ortbotlox ’ se<!tion, with 
de<*ided h'aiiings towards the (‘hiircli of Constantin- 
oi>le ; (2) the ‘\ational’ .--ection, which maintains 
the indepeinhmce of each part iiMilar heresy ; ami (.*1) 
tlie ‘ l-nite<l ’ or ‘ Catholit; ’ stjction, which acknow- 
l(?dgos the supr(*niacv of tin* pope. j 

Uniftta or VuitnJ din I s. This last category j 
forms an im])ortant fraction of the ( Jreek rhiirch 
itself. The fall of the empire facilitate<l the in- 
trigues of the Koman Propaganda, whii*h, espe<*ially 
after the Kefoniiation, <*udeav«mred a<*tively to 
secure tlie submission to Koine of isolated Creek 
communities in the Kast ; while, in the West, the 
inlluence of Catholic governments was brought 
to bear, to tin* same eml, <m tin* s<*attered <lreek 
colonii's, ami on the outlying portions of the 
tln*«‘k Pliurch. Thus, the numerous (Ireek ainl 
Albnnian refug«*es from Kjnrus, who had settleil 
in Sicily and southern Italy, were s<i<»n com 
pelled to suciuimb ; as also the indig(*nous ortho- 
dox populations in .\ustria and Poland i.t 
the Koumanians in Transylvania and eastern 
Hungary, and the Kullienia.ns in (lalicia and 
Little Kussia. 'Plie Polish (lr(*(’ks, howe.ver, win 
had become ‘ Uniats’ iu l.M)(), revert e«l, for tin 
most part, to the Kus^ian Uhurch in ISJO. It is 
<litlicult to state <*xacJly to what degree union 
has thus be»*n attaine<l. The primary, and in 
most cases, tln^ only condition, was suiunission to 
]tapal supromac-y ; all else ch’rical matrimony, 
communion iu both kinds, church <list-ipline, rites, 
ami liturgy- being allowed t«) remain (Jreek. Kut 
when circumstances were, favourable, more strin- 
gent conditions were gradually imposed. Ami 
therefore the ‘ Unia,’ as the jaug is styletl, is 
not uniform in aught else but the unremitting 
elForts of the I Propaganda to eHace the individu- 
alitv of these dismemlM*red churelies, 

7V/C Fottr P((fri(tir/nffrs. -VUo Mohammedan in- 
vasion subinergetl and curtailed the area, especiallv 
in Asia and Africa, over which the Kastern ("hurcli 
had spreail ; and the other vicissitmles to which 
reference has been maile moditied from time to 
time the extent of that area. Still, the four 
patriarchates claim jurisdiction within their 
original boumlaries, M'ith the (exception of the 
iiulependent states which were successively emanci- 
pated from Turkish rule. 

IMie ])atriarchate of (\>nstantinople includes 
the whole of European Turkey, Asia Minor and 
Pontus ( Trebi/.ond ), tand all the islands. The patri- 
archate of Antioch includes Syria, Plnenicia, 
Isaiiria, and Cilicia. This patriarchate, which at 
one time externiod its inlluence to India ami as far 
as China, has suirered most from the spread of 
Mohammetfanism. The patriarchate of .lerusalem 
includes the whole of i’alestine, ami, prior to the 
Saracenic compiest, was one of the most nourishing, 
although the one established last (431). The 
patriarchate of Alexandria, once the most power- 
ful and important, has shrunk, since the IViiissul- 
inan occupation of Egypt, into the narrow limits of 
the sec of that particular city. 

The archicpiscopal see of .Cyprus, which formed 


))art of the patriarchate of Antioch, was raised to 
an imh'iK'mhmt position by the (Vmncil of K{>hesus 
(431), and its ]>rimatc, though inferior in rank to 
the patriarchs, has }inMM.*deiice ove.r all other arch- 
bishops. He enjoys the exceptional privilege of 
ailixiiig his signature in red ink. 

The chur(*h of (.Ninstantinoph* is known as ‘the 
(Jnrat Church ’ (.Mf7tt\i; ‘K/»K\Ty(ria ), from its ancient 
pre-emincm*o as the see of the nrunivniciU patriarch 

a title eoiifmrcd by the (•mjujror on John the 
Faster (oS7) agninst the remonsthiuces of (iregory 
I. Tin? (’hurcli «jf Antioch claims to have been 
foumletl by St Peter, a.ml that the similar pre- 
tensions of Koine are at inici* more recent and 
li'ss certain. The naim? of Khristians was first 
given to the believers iu Antioch, ami to its chief 
pastor alone the title of jiatriarch belongs by right. 
Tin* patriarch of Alexandria is tin* lirsi Christian 
juiniate who was stN led ‘]>opc.’ His other title of 
‘ o'cumeiiical jmlge' nrises from the right which the 
early Alexamliian (’hurcli possessed of lixing the 
t>ernMl of Easti'r. 

Xftftohtt/ i'hurrhrs. — The authority which the 
Kyzantine (*mpt‘rors exercised over the gov4*rnment 
of the Creek (.’hurch passed, with (.’onstantinojile, 
to the sultans. Afn*r the imisfe^acre which fi»llowed 
the capture of the city, and in which the patriarch 
had fallen with the emperor, ^lohanimeil 11. in- 
stalled as ]>atriarch (Jeorge (lennadius, a (Iret'k 
monk, renow nc‘d for his jiiety no less than for his 
scholarshi]), for which In* was siirnameil Sclmlarius 
The courage and fiersuasiveness with which he ex- 
poutidc<l befon* the sultan the tenets of (.’hiisti- 
anity imluced Mohammed to confer certain privi- 
leges on the patriarchau*, enabling it to exercise a 
measure of authority over tin* orthoilox church 
within ’rurkish dominions. This first »*oncession 
coiistituli*s to this day the charter regulating the 
relations of the church to the Porte. I'he jiatriarch 
is electetl l»y a synod of bishops, but the candidate 
must be approved of by the Porti*, which also 
issues firmans enabling the bishops to act within 
their dioceses. This gi\(‘.s to Turkish authority so 
efVeetual a contiol over the church, that its having 
survived at all is a pnn)f »ff extraordinary \itality. 
Kilt the abuse and scandal consetpnmt u]nm the 
exercise of that authority was such as to make it 
the interest, both of the patriarchate ami of the 
independent states which recognised its sjuritual 
guidance, not to continue under a jiirisdietion sub- 
jected to the sultan’s will. Fortunately the consti- 
tution of the F.astern (’’hureh fa\oured the creation 
of niitocephaloiis chin ('lies, which, while enjoying 
a separate internal administration, could remain 
boumi to the ('hurch of (.'onstantinoiile and to each 
other by the unity of faith and dogma. 

The Churvh uf which alone of eastern 

churches ]ires(‘nts historical continuity, was e.stab- 
li.shed w hen in OSS Anne, sister of the Emjieror Basil, 
wa.s wedih'd to Ihince \’ladimir, who was thus con- 
verted, and who at the same time ordered all his 
]>eopleat KietV to be baptised in the Dnieper by the 
(Ireek clergy. From that time the (.Miristian eivili- 
.satioii of Kussia was (Jreek, from the alphabet 
which tiui ( J reeks adapted to the Slavonic language 
to the baptismal name.s of emperors and peasants 
alike ; and Kussia recognised this debt of gratitude 
by the powerful protection she has extemled to the 
eastern ('hristians, amongst whom she is conse- 
ipiently kuow’ii as ‘Holy Kussia.' The metro- 
nolitan, residing first at Kietl* and later (1320) in 
Nfoseow, was subject to the tnitriiuch of Constant- 
inople. In 1582, however, with the concurrence of 
the whole, church, the patriarch fleremiah II. raised 
the Russian see to a pat riarc.hate, still dependent 
on C^onstaiitinople. This ilepemlency continued 
till the time of Peter the ( Jreat, w'ho in 17(X), again 
^Yith • the sanction of the whole body of eastern 
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patriarclis. siip|ircs>t.Ml ilic patiiarrliate of ^lt)scow | 
aiul coiifi«lo«l till' ^'overnnu'iit of tlio Church of 
Uu*<si5i to a '•viioil (*otiipos(Ml of live or siv bishops 
ami a mnnbcr of lav iligiiitarii's, all appoiuteil by 
the o/ar, wlio rcmaineil sunivuie hoail of the ehureli. I 
Til Kii^>ia [here an* several ilis.seiitin^' sects. j 

The f'fmrrh of (irttnjitt (aiieieiit Iberia) ilates | 
from the time of Constantine, when Nina, a Chris- j 
tiaii '•lave, eonverteil the kin^ ami his people. It | 
fir-t fonneil part of tlie patriareliate of Antioch, f 
an«l was suliseipieiitly traiisferreil to that of (\)n- | 
stantinot>le. Ihit since the annexation of tJeorj^iu ! 
to the Itussian empire the arelihi.shot> of Tillis has ' 
K'en a member of the ITussian synoil. 

'J'he Mojfitt nt'qrins, who never aeknowlcil'^ed the * 
sii/erainty of the sultan, iliil not a«lmit the .jmis- [ 
tiieiion of the Constant inot>o1itaM [»atriareh. They ’ 
were *;overne«l, since when they formally i»rt> 

claimeil their imlepemlenee. by a ‘ X'hnlika ^ or} 
prince bishop of their own, eliosen from the fatnih ' 
of l*etrovii.\ ami who exercised lioth spiritual ' 
and temporal power. In (teloher iSol, how'ever, ' 
Danilo I., on sueeeedin;; his uncle, llie last Vladika, j 
abandoned Ids eee]e>ia''tieal function'', and assumed 
the temporal title of hostiodar or prince. The ‘ 
bisln^ps of Montenejrro have sinci? been consecrated ‘ 
by I lie Russian synod. | 

In Austrtt-U*iinjttr;i tliere are over three millions | 
of oithodox Christians, priiicinally of the Sinviaii j 
and Koumanian nationality, iic'sides four luiliioii ; 
I'liiats. Of the former, who are there known as ! 
By/antine Creeks, about half a million are f'cattered j 
ihrou;,di the .Vustrian dominions, and the rest are 
in llun;;arv, with two ar<*libishops (Carlowitz and 
Hermannstad ) and ei; 4 ;lit bi>ho[»s, six in liun^Xury ' 
proper, and two in Croatia. Tlie archljishopsexer- ! 
cise their jurisdiction under Austria. 

Jn Knifluinl a tireek t.’hureli lias existed since ' 
the middle of the I7tli century. Tlie |»eriodieal ; 
emi;;rafion*' of Creeks to the wi*st, (*onseipient ] 
U[>on each fre^li reel udeseenee of Tiwkish tyranny, ; 
resulted in the formation of a Creek colony in 
London, which must have lieen considerable lH)th ! 
in numbers an<l position ; for we tin<l that many ' 
youn;i t.lreeks were sent to Oxford, as a rule to 
Si John the Bapti-'t (CloueeNter) Hall, where they ! 
rejilaced the Iri"!!, who, after thii establishment of ' 
Trinity ColIe; 4 :e, remained in nublin. \ certain j 
Nathanael t/onopius, however, was at Balliol, ' 
where he lir>t tau;^ht the Oxonians to make eollee, ! 
and whence he was <.‘xpelle«l by the Puritans in , 
Ibis. When the Arehbishoji of Samos, Joasaph ! 
( Ii?or;.,'inos or Ceorj^irenes, had to llee from his dio- 
ec'.c, and arrived in Kn^dand about lOtib, he found ! 
amon;:''t his co-reliLrioni''ts in T^ondon Daniel • 
Bul;;aris a- priest, bill Thep* was no cliureh. He ' 
the 4 'ef<>re .t.])plied to the then Bishoj) of fjondon, 
Henry Compton, who befrimidod him, and who ! 
with other Ln; 4 li-li bishops collected a small fund, • 
to which e\en Kin;' Charles 11. is said to have j 
contrilmted, for the erection of a Creek church on 
a ]»ieco of land in (.howii Street, Soho Fields, 
oiveii by the parish of St Martin-in-the-Fields. 
(See /I Ilf fill' Prrsrnt State of Smaos, 

Xirarifi^ J^atmos, /nut Munnt Athua., by Joseph 
Ceorcfi relies, Archbishop of Samos; Loud. 107H.) 
'I'his church, which was dedicateil to St Mary 
the Virgin’s Sleop, i-. still extant, and a marble 
tablet over the west door bears an inscription in 
(ireek re<?ordino these facts, as well as the names 
then oiven to (ireek Street and (.'onifiton Street 
in the same nei‘'hbowrhood commemorate those 
events. The church, which is the one repre- 
sented in Ho^^arth’s well known picture of ‘Noon,’ 
soon passed to the French Protestant refuf'ees ; it 
was subsequently fitted up as a meetin;'diouse for 
the Jlev. John Bees, arnl in 1850 it was recon- 
secrated as an An;'Iican church, to St Mary tin* 


Virj'in {Kerleniotogisti xi. 120). A copy (made 
alH)ut 1700) of the ori;xinal rej'ister, which seunia 
to have perished, of that lirst (Ircek coninmnity 
exists in the chajiel of the Russian embassy in 
London (Welbeck Street), and records the fact 
that when the Archimandrite Cennadius was 
priest in lauidon, both the ehiirch ami the com- 
munity had become ‘ Cneco-Rnssian.’ After the 
ilealh of Cennadius (February J, 17J7), who was 
buried in St Pancras' Chiirehyanl, the entries in 
the register record more and more frequent niar- 
riaj'es between Kii^'lish ami Creeks, who thus 
amiear to have been absorbed by the indi^'enous 
element, their anj'lieised names which are still to 
be met with ( Rod os, Pamphylos, l^esbo.s, tke.) con- 
tinuing the fact. But in tlie be^jinninj' of the lOth 
eenturv another Creek eommiinity sj>run^ up in 
TiOndoii by the arrival in ISIS from the island of 
Chios of three out of the five brothers JJalli, w’ho 
hmnded the j'leat linn of that name, and who 
were soon followed by others of their country- 
men. They at first met at a idiapel in one of 
the houses in Finsbury (’ircus, and in 1817 built 
a church in London Wall. .\s the community 
iiiereasi'd in riches ami in numbers, this modest 
buildin;' was replaced in IS71) by a mrij'iiilicent 
J{y/antine churcli in Moscow Road, Bayswater, 
built after the model and bearing; the hallowed 
name of ‘Ha;^ia Sophia.’ Flourishing Creek 
church<*s exist also in Liverpool and in Manchester 

In the J'lutrii Stuff’s thi'ie are a Creek church 
in New Orleans and a Russian in San Framdsco. 

The {'hnnh tf (irri re oilers a st long instance of 
the caiist's which militate agaiast ile]»endence upon 
a jurisdiction Mibjc*ci to the will of the sultan, 
'riie (Jreek striiggh* for freedom, which carried witli 
it the active sMnpathy of the whole Creek nation, 
was. at the dictate of the sultan, i»ut nmler the 
ban by tin* patriarch Cregorius, who, nevertheless, 
was soon afterwards hanged for eoiujilicity in the 
national cause. In the second year of the war the 
.\'«s#*mbly of the Creeks at Fpiilaiiros jiroclaimed 
(lS2‘i) tiie orthodox church as church of the new 
‘-tatc, and the Royal Decree of l.“> 27th .luly 18.*W 
organised the church on a ]»lan similar to that of 
Russia, with a s\ noil of livt? bishops, prcsi»lc<l over 
by the Archbishop of Attica. A lay government 
commissioner attends the deliberations, but may 
not vote. J’he synoil is the supreme ecclesiastical 
tribunal, and elects bishops under the conlirmation 
of thti crown. J’lie clergy are <*xcluded from all 
participation in jiolitics, and are not eligible to sit 
in the legislature. In IS.")!) the patriarchate of I.Vm- 
stantiiiojde acknowledged the independence of the 
Church of (ireeca?, which has already rendered to 
the other Creek-speaking churches great services in 
the education and training of jiriests. Cf the large 
number of <*onvc*nts wliicli existed in Creece, many 
were de.'^troyed during the war of independence, 
ami others have been utilised for educational pur- 
]ioses. Of those still extant the vleteora in Tlies- 
saly and .Mega Spileon in the PelojionneHiis are the 
most notable for extent and historical interest. 

The Cltftrrfi of Sereia (existed, under the early 
Servian kings, as an independent church, with a 
jiatriarch at Belgrade (l.'KK)). The ’J’lirkish cori- 
qiM'st disorganised that church, and, in 1079, #37,000 
Servian families emigrated to Hungary under 
.\i*senius (.Veriiowit/, and establMied the nee of 
Carlowitz. In 1705 the Servian patriarchate was 
sujipre.ssed by the ’rurks, and the Servian Church 
placed under the jurisdiction of the iiatriareh of 
(’onstantinople. When the semi-indejiendence of 
Servia was achieved umler Kara Ceorgo (see 
Czeuny), in 1810, the government of the church >ya8 
again transferred to the metropolitan of Carlowitz. 
Finally, in 1S30, Servia declared lier church auto- 
cephalous under the Bislioj) of Belgrade. 
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The Church of lioumanin is the oiitcoine of iiioi-e 
violent and unnlial proceedings; The ecclesiastical 
administration of the two Danuhian principalities 
of li^oldavia and Wallachia was originally veste<l in 
the metropolitans of Jassy and lliujliarest respec- 
tively, acting nmler the patriarch of Constantinople. 
The clergy in both principalities were almost exclu- 
sively efreek, few Koiiitiaiiians having at that 
time either education or vocation for clerical life. 
Tlie numerous conventual institutions in which 
they were assembled possessed immense lamlcd 
estates, the bequests of Greek merchants and bene- 
factors, who, through many genertations adopted 
this as the only safe mode of endowing philan- 
thropic and educational institutions within the 
reacli of Turkish rule. Those estates, jis well lis 
others of an even greater extent an<l value in 
liiissian Bessarabia (the re.venues from which were 
8equestrat<?d in 1873), furnished to the patriarch- 
ates of (.'onstantinoplo and Jerusalem almost the 
only nieans of maintaining schools and hospitals 
throughout Turkey. When, however, the IVIohlo- 
Wullachians awoke to a .sense of independent 
nationality and ]>roclaiined the union of the two 
l»rincij)alities umlor Alexander Gouza ( December 
‘2.S, IStil), one of the first acts of the new Hou- 
inanian government was to sequestrate the Greek 
monastic ])ropertv and declare the lioumanian 
Gliurch autocephalous. U is now governed by tlic 
primate of Ihmiiiauia, whose see is at Bucharest, 
with an archbishop of Moldavia at Jfissy, and .six 
bishops. 

The P»nhmrums^ even before their political inde- 
pendence, 'ha<l organised, for iMilitieal purposes, a 

-,1 1. ..t 4-1. «; i„ I. 'ih..* .1. 

government, anxious to foment disunion hetwetui 
Its Christian snhjeets, encouraged the foreihle 
a}>propriatioii l)y Llie Bulgarians of (freek churches 
and schools, and sanctiuiiGd their ecclesijistieal 
policy. As, however, canon law does not a<liiiit of 
the co-existence within the same diocese of two | 
separate churches of the same faith, the jiatriarch 
of Constantinople signiiied his rcadines.s to acknow- 
ledge the inde])endenee of the Ihilgarian exarchate, 
if its territorial limits were clearly delinod, and if 
the exarch designated his see within those limits. 
This the Bulgarians refused to do, their avowetl 
object being to extend their political influence 
through tin? exarch.atc*, not only in Jiiixed Gra*co- 
Biilgarian districts, but even over jmrely Greek 
dioceses. A general syno«l of the four patriarchs 
was therefore ooiiveueil (1S73) at Constantinople, 
and the excommunication of the exarchate followed. 
IMie Russo -Thirkish war resulted in 1S78 in the 
constitution of an in<lepend(Mit Bulgarian state ; 
Imt its ecclesia-stical head, the Bulgarian exarch, 
W)ntinues to resides at Coii.stantinojde an<l to claim 
jurisdiction "over the Bulgarians in 'riirace and 
northern Macedonia also. He does not concetic, 
however, to the ])atriarch of Constantinople a 
similar right over the Greeks in Bulgaria. The 
excommunication of 1873 is still maintained. 

The total number of adherents of the Greek 
Church it is impossible to state preci.sely ; the 
following are the only available rcliaole figures : 

Orthodox Qrkeks. Uniath. 

Russia 61 ,040,000 Russia 5f»,000 

(Of these about. Austria 2,536,000 

million are dis- HuiiKary 1,. 500, 000 

senters.) Turkish Einpin* 

Austria 493,000 (approximately ) 1,000,000 

Hungary 2,434,000 

Greece 2,200,000 Sects. 

Rouiiiauia . . ..(about) 5,250,000 Nestorians 250,000 

Bulgaria 2,007,000 Jacobites 360,000 

Easlfjm Uouinelia. . . . 784,000 Maronites 250,000 

iervia 1,039,000 Annctiians-- 

Muiiteiiogro . ..232,000 In Kiirojiean Turkey.. 380,000 

Turkish Empire ' In Asiatic Turkey 760,000 

^ (apj^)ximately) 7,000,000 Abyssiuiaiis. .(about) 1,250,000 


Liteuature. Tlie first portion of this artiole is founded 
on Dean Stanley’s admirable Lcoiurea O'/I the Hiatoru of 
the Eastern Churchy which have served as a ba.si8 to later 
treatises on the same subject. But the following author- 
ities may also be consulted. — ( 1 ) History : Gii/bun ; 
Robertson; Gic.scbjr’s Ecclesiastical History; J. M. Neale, 
History of the Holy Eastern Church. — (2) Controversies: 
Domer, History of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ 
(in Clark’s translations); Swninson, The AjiosUes' and 
Nicene Creed ; Walch, Historia Controirrsiv de processu 
Spiritus Sancti; J. H. jNewinan, The Arians of the 
Fourth Century; W. Palmer, Dissertaiwns on Subjects 
rdatiny to the Orthfstojr. Communion. (3) Councils and 
Common Law : Hofele, History of the Councils (Clark's 
translations); Photius, A'if/moranow (Paris, Kil.^) ; G. A. 
Kalli and M, Potlis, Murray ya r^v Odur Kal ruv iepa^v 
Karbvuv (Athens, 1852- .50). — (4 ) Lituryy, Ceremonies, tOc. : 
E. Kcnaiidot, Liturgiamm OrUntalium Collertio (Paris, 
171.5 10); J. (ioar, KvchohHjium sire Ititnale <ir(rcum 
(1047); IT. A. Daniel, Codex Liturgicus Kerlesin: Orien- 
tal is (18.53); J. M. Neale and 11. F. Jiittledale, The 
Litnrgifs (trans. 180U); If. A. Daniel, Thtsaurns 
llymnoltHjicus (Lcip. 1841 50) ; .T. M. Neale, Hymns 
of the Eastern Church (trans. 1808); Kiniinel, Libri 
Symbol iei Ecc. Orinitalis (.Tena, 1843); Co veil, 

Rites and Ceremonies of the Greek Church (1722); H. C. 
Uomanott', Rites and Customs of the Greco-Rnssian Church 
(180.S); Jjts litliginns Anriennes tt Modernes des Mos- 
CO cites (Cologne, 1098); ^\t]vo\ljyLOv and Sii-vafttpierrij?, 
for lives of saints. —(5) Genius and Condition of the 
Church : D. Stoiirza, ConsuU‘ rations sur la doctrine cl 
r esprit de VEgt. Orthod. (trans. from the Greek; Jena, 
181l>) ; A. N. Mouravieff, Question retigicusc de VOrknt 
el de r Occident (Mosc/>w, 1850) and Lrttre d un ami siir 
VOJjicc Dicin (St I*etersburg, 1850) ; Angeli (Cli.) Clrieci, 
De Statu hodiernorinn Ova'corum (Gjip. 1071); Tli. 

I Smith. De Gt\ Ercl. hodierno Statu (1098); P. iiicaut, 
Histoire dc V Etat piu'^sent de VJfCyt. Grccquc d dc VEtd. 
Armcnienne (1092) ; Ifelladius (Alex.) Griecus, Dc Statu 
presetjfe Ercl. Gr. (1714); T. Ellsner, JJeschreibung dcr 
Gr. Christen in dcr Turkei (1737). — (0) Hierarchy 
and Dioceses ; 31. Ic (Jnit*n, Or tens Christianas (an 
account of tlie Eastern dioces(*s and their occupants from 
their foundation to 1732); Philippi Cyprii Protonofarii 
Constantinopofitetni, Chronica Eccf. Gr, (1079);. H. 
liodims, Dc Gratis illnstrihus ( 1742); F. (.'urnelius, 
Crcla Sacra, sire dc Epismpis in insula Cnta (Venet. 
1765). — (7) Rtlations with the Reformers: G. Williams, 
The Orthodox f 7/ njrh and the Nonjuroi's ( 1808) ; Eastern 
Church Association Papers (1800 70). — (8) Uniats: P. 
P. Kodotn, Ddl Originc ct Stato presrntc del Rito Gr. in 
Italia (Koine, 17.58). -(9) Stets, dr. ; Rihtiotheca Orien- 
tali.s (Rome, 1719-28), by J. Simon A.ssemanni, a 
Maronito (contains list of 31S. and writers of Syria, 
Arabia, Egypt, and Ethiopia); Simon, Histoire critique 
de fa Criance et dts Cvutumcs d(s Ntitions du LIrant 
(1084; trans. in Eng. by Lovell, 1085); Cr. H. Badger, 
The Ncsiorians and their Ritual (1852); J. AVortai)it, 
Rcscarchis iutu the Refifiions of Syria (1800); J. W. 
Etheridge, The Syrian Churches (1840); .1. 31. Vaualeb 
{Dominica in). Hist, de t'Egt. d'Alcxandrie qae nous 
appclons cctlc du Jacobites Copies (1677); M. La Croze, 
Hist, du tViristianisme d'Ethiopic ct de CAruu'nie{V!*S >^) ; 
Harris, Highlands of Ethiopia ( 1844) ; Th. Wright, Early 
Christianity in A^'ahUi (1855); Dulauricr, VEgl. 
Armcnienne Oriaitafc (Paris, 1855); S. C. 3lalaii, Short 
History of the Georgian Church (1800); A. H. Bore, 
Eighteen Centuries of the Greek Church (1891)), and A 
StudenCs History of Vie Greek Church ( 1902). 

Grcck-lirc, a composition HUjiposed to have 
been of pounded resin or bitumen, sulphur, imph- 
tba (the principal ingredient), amt probalily 
nitre, with which, from about 073 A.P. onwards, 
the Greeks of the Byzantine empire were wont 
to defend themselves against their Saracen adver- 
saries. The accounts of its eflects are so mingled 
with obvious fable that it is dillicult to arrive at 
any ju.st conclusion as to its power ; hut the mix- 
ture a]>peais to have been highly inllamniahle, and 
to liave lieen difficult to extinguish ; though the 
actual ilestmcticm cau.setl by it was hardly propor- 
tionate to the terror it created. It was poureil out, 
liurning, from ladles on besiegei-s, projected out of 
tubes to a distance, or shot from luilistm, burning 
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on tow tied to .irrows. The invention of this 
inaieriiil lias usually been ascribed to Calliiiicus of 
Heliopoli*;. and to the year G6S A. D. At Coiistautin- 
oplo the i>n)ccs.s of iiiakin«' Greek lire was kopt a 
profound secret for several centiirios. The know- 
led.i'O, however, of its composition gradually 
spread ; and the use of it spread to the West. 
Sub'-istin.ix for some lime concurrently with pui- 
powder, it i^ratlually died out hefore the advances 
of tliat still more etlbctive eomi»eiitor. Coinhust- 
ibles with a similar aim wore used at the siege of 
Charleston in 1863, composed of sulphur, nitre, 
ami lampblack ; and najihtha in shells was also 
tried. The petroleum bombs (jf the Paris Com- 
mune of .1871 corresponded more nearly to Greek- 
lire than iloes gunpowder. 

Iwreeloy, IIOUACK, American jonnialist, <le- 
scribed by Whittier as *oiir later Franklin,' was 
horn at AmhcM'si, New Ham]>sliire. February .3, 
iSll. His father was a small farimw, always poor; 
and Horace, the tbinl of seven children, after 
aci|uiriiig the rudiments of education at a common 
school, entered a iiriiiting-ollice as an apprentice 
(18*26), at East Poult ney, Vermont, and rose si» far 
as to aNsist in editorial work on the Xurthern 
Spi'rfiilor. Koleaseil from his apprenticeship in 
18.30 by the suspension of this paper, he workeil 
for some time as a journeyman jiriiiler in various 
country olfioes, and in August 1831 made his Avay 
to New York with ten dollars in his pocket, 
and his stick and bnmlle over his shoulder, 
hail ditUeiilty in obtaining work at lirst owing lo 
the oddity of bis apjicarance. For fourteen months 
he worked as a journeyman printer, when be 
started business along a fellow-workman, and 
in 1S;U coninienood the Xnr Yorirr, a literary 
weekly paper, for wliieh he wrote essays, poetry, 
and oilier artieles. His lirst marked success, how- 
ever, was tlie Tjnf a Whig oainpaign paper 

which contribnteil largely to bring about the elec- 
tion of (leneral W. II. Harrison to* the ]>residency 
in 1810, and which was afterwards continued foV 
some iiiontlis. On April 10, 1S41, he published the 
first iiuinber of the A'l /e York Trihnnt\ of which he 
wa'* the lemling editor till his death. In the same 
year he merged his weekly jiaiiers, the Lo(j (\ihiu and 
the -V/ //.J Yorker, in the 11 t'uchj Tribune., whicl rose 
to liave a large cirenlatioii in the rural districts. 
Tlie Tribune has been an earnest adviMiate of 
tenii»eranee, co-operation, international lopyriglit, 
a protective larilf, the abolition of slavery and 
rajdtal ]iuriislinient, and oilier reforms ; was at first 
W liig, then anti slavery Whig, and was linally 
roeogjji-;od its the org«aii of the extreme or radical 
UepubliiNin party. Greeley advocated and adopleil 
to some extent the social theories of Fourier. 
Among the contributors wliom he gatliereil around, 
him were 'Sin-h widl known writers as G. W. Curtis, 
W. H. Fry, C. A. Dana, Margaret Fuller, a|i«l 
Bayanl Taylor ; while he was amongst tlic first 
American journalists to recognise the geniu.s of 
Dickens, Bret Harte, and Swiiilnirne. HLs husinesH 
faculty was inditlerent, and he was easily imposed 
upon by impecunious people and adventurers. 

In 1848 Greedey was elected to congress by 
one of the districts f»f New York, to fill a 
vacancy, but failed in Ids congressional career by 
agitating an unwedeomo reform in the mileage 
payments to members. In ISol b(f visited Euroj»e, 
and was chairman of one of the committees t>f the 
(beat Exhibition. He was again in Europe in 
]H.h\ If is aspirations to jsili final position ivere 
d«ifeatcd by the more conservative party leaders, 
and he, in turn, is supposed to have helped the 
rionunation of Lincoln instead of Sewarrl in I860. 
On the secession of ilie southern states from the 
union, Greeley at first advocated their right to 
secede, as being in accordance with the principles of 


the lieclaration of Independence ; Imt when the war 
began he heenmo one ot its most /calous advocates, 
rival iiewspapei-s alleging that he caused the pre- 
imtture advance that resulted in the defcalT of 
the government troops at Bull Uun, .luly 21, 1861. 
He puhlislied an impressive anti-slavery appeal 
in the J'rifntnr, entitled ‘The Frnyer of Twenty 
Millions,’ which, besides making a profound im- 
pression, drew from Lincoln a remarKahle letter ; 
uid within a month thereafter the emancijiatioii 
proclamation was kssiieil. After Lee’s surrender 
lie warmly advocated a nnivoi*sal amnesty ; and his 
going to Kichmotid and signing the bail-bond of 
.leflersoii Davis awakened a. storm of public indig- 
nation. 4n sjiite of oratorical defects Greeley was 
a good anti popular speaker. In religious faith he 
was ,a rniversalist. In 1872 he was an unsuc- 
cessful camliilate for the presidentship, receiving 
2,8.34,076 of the popular vote, as against .3,597,070 
for General Grant; the strain proved too great 
for him, ami he (iit‘d ‘29th November of the same 
year. — A town in northern Colorado, whi<*h he 
heli)ed to colonise, was named Greeley. Greeley’s 
works include 'J7ic American Conjiirt (2 vols. 
1864 06); lirru]lrrtion.s of a Busjf Life (1808); 
kissat/a on Political Pk ononn/ ( 1870) ; What / know 
of k'arminrf (1S71). There are laves by I’arion, 
Beavis, and liigemoll, .and a memorial volume 
(1873). 

Grc‘€‘ly, Ath)I.i*iit's AVa.shinoton, Arctic ex- 
plorer, was born at Newbiiryport, Massachusetts, 
‘27tli March 1SI4. He served as a volunteer 
tliroiigli the war of 1801-0.5, ami shortly after its 
conclusion entered the regul.ar army as lieiitenant, 
;iml in 1808 was placed on the signal service. In 
1881 be was selected to conduet the American 
expedition to the he.ad of Smith Sound, for the 
jmrpose of carrying on ohscr vat ions in pursuance 
of the international scheme amingcd at Hamburg 
in 1879. He ami the survivors of bis party were 
rescued in June 1883, wlien at the point of perishing 
from starvation, after spending three winters in 
the Arctic nortli. Tlieir siiirerings were so 
(•xtreme that some of the party had even been 
reduced to e.ating the bislieH of the dead. Lieu- 
tenant I.ockwood of this expedition travelled to 
within 396 miles of tlie, geographical pole, the 
farthf'st jioint north hitherto reiutlicd. In 1887 
Gre,ely was appointed chief of the signal service, 
at the same lime heiim gazetteil brigadier-generaL 
111 1886 he published Three Years of Arctic Service. 
See also \\. S. Schley, The Rescue of Grecly (1885). 

Crrmi* John rticiiAHi), historian, was bom at 
Oxford ill December 1837, and had his education 
at Magdalen ('ollcge SHiooI and at Jesus f*olh*ge 
there. The atmosphere of his native city hod 
tilled him, v Idle still a boy, with sym pathetic 
interest in the past, hut the riiading of Giuhoil at 
sixteen sliaped iiim into a historian. Ilis earliest 
writing was a striking series of papem in the 
Oxford Chronicle on ‘Oxford in the last Century.* 
lie took orders, and was in succession curate 
and vicar of two East end Lomlon parishes,' where 
he gave himself with eharacteiistic unseirishness 
and enthusiasm to the pressiiif^ social problems 
around liirii. Yet he snatched time from his busy 
life to pursue his studies and to qontrihuto histori- 
cal articles to the Saturday Review, In 1868 he 
hecanie librarian at Lamlieth, and next year he 
w.as struck dow’n with an attack of consumption, a 
di.sease which darkened all his remaining years, and 
made any kind of active work hereafter impossible 
to him. Yet ho toilcil on with noble and uncom- 
plaining heroism, and at last the instant popularity 
of his Short History of the English People (1874) 
iiistified the patience and enduram^ with which he 
had laboured to bring his work up to his own ideaL 
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It was the first complete history of England from Uie 
sdbial side, and showed at once marvellous grasp of 
the real significance of great Idstoric movements, 
fine sense of historical perspective and proportfon, 
ami startling dramatic force in the realisation of 
men and motives; while its style was fluent and 
unforced, yet ever vigorous and effective. 11 is 
vast yet intimate topographical and antiquarian 
knowlcilgc of England added life and truth to the 
narrative to a degree hitherto linexamided among 
Englisli historians. The work attaineu an unpar- 
alleled success, as many as 150,000 cojiies having 
been soM Avithiii fifteen years. Re is.su(*d also a 
larger and independent' edition of the work as A 
Jlisforf/ of the English .Peonlc (4 vols. *1877-80) ; 
Strug Stiulics from Engluna and TtaJg (1870), the 
fruit' of his winters in Capri ; and a Short Gco- 
graithg of the liritish Islands written in 

conpiuctioii with his *vifc, ami ligliteued up by bis 
genius for topography. In 1870 he re<‘eivecf the 
degree of LL.1). fi-om'the univ(?r.sity of Edinburgh. 
He brought out in 1880 a selection of essays c»f 
Addison, with an introduction. He also previareil 
for Macmillaids educational scries a selection of 
rea<liiigs from English history, in three parts, and 
was gi'iicral editor of their well-known scries of 
historical and literary primers. In l«81 his feeble 
lioaUh linully gave 'way, yet he continued to the 
last Id’s heroic stnigglo against Impeless diseiise, 

{ mhlishin^ in 1882 Tils Making of England ^ and 
caving The Cong nest of England to be edited by 
the pious care of liis widow. His death took place 
ill ^laicb 1883. His last two books are fragments 
of a projected history of England to the Coiicpicst. 
See the admirable memoir* prefixed to the 1888 
edition of the Short History^ by his wife (born 1849), 
wlio w’itli Miss Norgato e<lited a richly illustrated 
edition of the Short II is f or g (3 vols. ISO‘2 93). Mrs 
Clreen is the author of lirnrg IL (1888) and of 
Town, Life in the loth Ccnlnrg 

Mary Annk ICvericit, nrc Wood, was 
born in 1818 at Slieiliebl. Slie received an excellent 
education, ami her culture was proiiu)to<l by .lames 
Moiilgoniery, the ‘Hard of Slieilield.’ In 1841 she 
removed with her narents to Loinlon, where in 1845 
she married Mr G. 1*. Green, .art is t. Having free 
access to libraries am^ MS. collections, she editetl 
Letters of Eo gal and lllnsirious Liidivs (lS4fi); 
The iJiari/ of John Rons (Camden Soc. 1856); 
iMters of Qncen Henrietta 71/o/vV/ ( 1857). By ap- 
pointment of the jM aster of the Bolls she calendared 
the papers of the reign of .fames 1. (1857-59), and 
those of Charles IT. ( 1800 -68 ). She next eouiydetcd 
the calendar of the .state jianers of Queen Klixaheth, 
with addenda from Edw^d Yl. to James I. (6 voir 
1869-74), and edited the papers of the Coninion- 
wealth (12 yols. 1875-88), besides contributing to 
pei'iodical literature. She died 1st November 
1805. 

Greeily TnoMA.s Hill, i)liiloso['her, was horn 
at Jlirkiii in tho West Biding of Yorkshire, where 
his father was reetor, April 7, 18.36. At fourteen 
he was sent to Kngl)y, then under Goulhunrs 
mastersliip, and in October 1855 he entered Balliol 
College, Oxford, where ho was profoundly in- 
fluenced by Jowett, Coningion, and 0. Parker. 
In "1859 he took p. first-class in tho school of littcra’ 
hnnianiores, later a third in law an<l nuKlern his- 
tory, and in November I860 was elected to a fellow- 
ship in his college, and re-elected in 1872, liecoming 
also its first lay tutor in 1866. He mariied a sister 
of John Addington Symonds in 1871, was appointed 
in 1877 to lie Whyte’s professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy, and died after an illness of but cloven 
'days, March 26, 1882. By liis will lie left £1000 
to the university for a prize e.ssay in the depart- 
ment of moral pmlosophyi £1000 to found a scliolar- 


shin at the Oxfonl High Scliool for boys, and £3.500 
to Balliol College for the promotion of higher edu- 
cation in large towns. Green’s singularly noble 
character, cont.agiouH' enthusiasm, and rare union 
at once of profiimlity and subtlety in philosophical 
speculation with strong interest in practical life 
and ill social questions, drew around him a school 
of disci])lcs tliat iiicludotl many of the best men of 
his time at Oxford. His jJiilosophy grew out of 
Hegedianism, but was strikingly original and vital 
in its form, no less tli.aii in its applications to the 
duties of cveryd.'iy life. Thus, [topular education 
and the spread of temperance were two objects 
that lay near his licjart, and he gave himself with 
earnestness to the business of the Scliools Eiiquiiy 
Commission of 1864 66, ami of the Oxford School- 
hoard (1874), and helncd to force on the Brilicry 
(Nuiiniission .it Oxfoia to purge the ])olitical con- 
srieiice of its citizens; heciuise the natuial conclu- 
sion of his ])hiloKophy wjis towards an association 
of in<lividnals as homogem^ons co- factors in the 
eternal syurit; the suprciiu! and cfuninclicnsivc rule 
of life being the law of love which l»imls men at 
once to human society and to Go<l, society itself 
the necessary ctnnlition for tlie development of 
pci*sonality, and religion hut the highest form of 
citizenship. He Inul written hut little before he 
contributed in 1874 his masterly introduction to 
the Clar(*ndon Press edition of Hiiine's 'Treatise 
on Unman Nature. His Vrolcgomeua to Ethics^ 
left incomplete at his ileath, was cilited by A. C. 
Bradley C1883), and two unusually incgnanl ‘lay- 
sermons’ by .Arnold Toynbee in ifie same year. 
His scattered essays in ^Tind and elsewlicre were 
collecte*! .and published lis the Works^ by B. L. 

_ Nettleship (3 vols. 188.5-88; 2 vols. philosophical ; 

I 3d, miscellanies and a memoir). His lectures on 
'The J*rinripl(;.s of Political Obligation ajiiieared 
in 189.5. See Eairbrutiicr, The PhUosophg of T, IL 
<^m?fc(1896). 

GrtH^liaWfty, Katk ( 1846-190I ), an artist, born 
in riomloii, who was specially distinguished by the 
cliariii and humour of her illustrations of child life, 
published in works like XhnKfde Greenawng Birth- 
day Booky and a series of annuals. She studied at 
South ICensiiigton .and the Sl.a«le School. 

GrocnbarkS 9 a mune loosely given during 
the civil war to all Cnitoil States bank-notes, 

I from the colour of some of them. The first 
‘tlemand notes’ were issued in August 1861 ; the 
lii*st greenbacks pro]>er wm-e of «latc March 10, 
1862. Soon forged notes jiiid bonds were in eir- 
culatioii ; but by <legrees a large establishment 
w.as organised at Washinglon, under the imme- 
diate control of the Secretary to the Treasury, and 
the precautions used wen» such as almost com- 
jdettjiy to haflle forgers. The 'ymyier currency, 
whose value had fluctuated greatly, was declared 
convertible into coin on lst.)annarv'l879, and specie 
p.ayments completely resumed, for the manufac- 
ture of the notes from lii-st to last, see Bank- 
notes. 

The gi’eat iiill.ation of the currency during the 
war, .ailing with the heavy demaiul for all sorts of 
farm-produce, brought a jieriod of prosperity to 
the wcslerii farmers, which emltal with the* war 
itself. In 1867-68 the ‘ Ohio idea,’ as the demand 
for an irredeemable paper currency 'vas called, 
found much favour witii the Democrats, especially 
ill the AVest ; ami in 1874 an independent Green- 
back party held a convention at Indianapolis and 
formulated its demands. In 1876 the party nomin- 
ated Peter Cooper (q.v.) for the presidency;- he 
receiveil *07 per cent, of the popular vote. In 1880 
the Greenback candidate was James B. Weaver, 
who polleil 3*33 per cent. ; and in 1884 General 
B. F. Butler was put forwai’d, and received 1 *33 blBr 
cent, of the popular vote. None of the candida^M 
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ever receivcil electoral votes. In 1888 there was 
no (Ireeiihiick oanduhite ; and of late the two sides 
on the ciinviicy question have Ixjen chuni]»ioiieil hy 
Bryan (q.v. ) and AleKinley (q.v. ). 

Grot'll Bay« eapital of Brown county, }Vis. 
con>iii, is at the head of Creen Bay, in Lake Alichi- 
gaii, and at the mouth of Fox River, 6o miles NNF. 
of Fond dll Lae. It exports liimher and grain, 
ami has a handsome Roman ("atholic cathedral. 
Fop. (1800 ) 9069; (1900) 18,684. 

Groonblls1l« the name hunierly given to the 
t<iNvn in Mew York Stale now called Rensselaer, 
on the other sole of the Hudson fnim Albany 
(q.v.). Roji. ( 1890) 7U87 : ( 1900) 7166. 

Green Cloth* Roauo or, a committee of the 
loyal houseliold of Kngland, attache*! to the <le- 
partment of the lonl steuanl (see Stkw.ako), who 
presides over its deliherations. Its duties are ti» 
examine and pass all the aoo*)unis of the houselmld, 
and to correct all oftemlers within the verge <»r | 

t ’uris*liction of the palace, wliich extends to two' 
uimlred yards beyon*! the gates. i 

Greeilts N.xtii.v.nakl, a famous American j 
general, was horn 6th June 174*2, at Warwi*‘k, I 
Rho«le Island. His father was a leailing ]»rea<*hcr 
among the (Quakers, and educated his son very 
sitnply, training him from childhood l*» work <»n 
his farm, ami at his hirge ami gri.st-mill. By his 
own j»erseveranc<*, however, M’athana**! the younger 
a*‘quire*l considtuahle knowledge of ancient ami 
Fhiglish history, geometry, law, and liioral ami 
political science^ he wjis also foml of r<*a<Iing hooks 
upon war. In 1*70 In* was chosen a member <if the 
Rlimle Lsland Assembly, and, to tlie great scan«lal 
of his fellow < Quakers, was aiiujiig tlu‘ lirst to 
engage in the military e.\crois(.‘s prei»aratory to 
rcMsiing the mother-couniry. In 1774 lie enliste** 
as a ju’ivate, and in I77o he was appointe*! to the 
command of the Rhode Nland (Nuitingent to the 
army around Boston, with the rank of hrigadier- 
geneial. Promoted t<i he major-goncral, lie <li.s- 
tingiiished himself at tin? engagcimuits of Tnuiton 
and Princeton. .At the battle of the Brandywine ^ 
he commanded a division, and by bis skilful move* ! 
mciits saveil the .Xmcrican army from utter de.st rue- | 
tioii ; and at t Jermaiitown be commamh.Ml the left j 
wing, and .skilfully covensl the retnvit. In 1778 | 
be acceptc*! tlie oflice of quartei iiiaster gencral, 
r<‘laiijing the right to eoininand in the fiehl. Jn ! 
1778 be fought lit Moiiimmtb < Niurt-liouse ; in' 
1780 he foiled riint<in at the Rahway hriilges, 
was pri.'sident of the Ixiard that I'omlemiied Amtre, 
and, having resigned the (luarlermastergeneral- 
aliip owing to the *lelays of congress in providing 
fiupjdies, wa.s appointe*! to Arnold's jaist at West 
P»>iiit. ^ . 

In I)eceinlM»r 1780 ho .siiccer'ded (Jates (*|.v.) in 
the command of the army of th»’ south. (iate.s had 
jii.st been c«uii]>h*tely defeated by ( ’oriiwalK.s, and 
Greene fonn»l tlie army in a wretclu.-d state, with- 
out discipline, clothing, arms, nr spirit. By *lint 
of great activity he got his army inl«i better condi- 
tion', ami in January 1781, one of his lieutenants 
having nearly annihilated an Knglisii iletachiiient, 
and tiiis having drawn np*)n Greene the whole 
army of Cornwallis, much his superior in numlicrs, 
he made a in»asterly ami succe>sfnl retreat. On 
loth March, haviim drawn Cornwallis more than 

r miles from his base*, lu; fon*ed on him a battle 
(iuilford Court-house, which rc.siiltcd in a 
victory for the British, hut one so costly' that 
Greene was allowed U) jiass nnmolested into South 
Carolina. Tlie inland portions *)f this state and 
( Georgia were rapidly reconfiuerc*!, and fort after fort 
reduce*!, until, at the battle of Kutaw Spring.s, the 
War in the south xvas practically cn*le*l in what was 
^^irtiially a victory for the Americans. Congress 


presented Greene with a gohl medal in honour 
of thu battle, an<l the Carolinas and Georgia 
made liim valiiahlc grants of land. AVhen pcaco 
wflJh restored in 1783 he returned to Rhode Island, 
where he received numerous testimonials of the 
mihlic admiration. In 1786 he retired with liia 
mmily to his estate at Mulberry Grove, Georgia, 
where he died of sunstroke, 19th Juno 1786. 
Gr«»enft was one of the very best generals of the 
war of in*leppn*lonee, second, ]>crhaps, only to- 
Washington, whose elose frieml he was. See the 
IJfe by liis grandson, Professor G. W. Greene (3 
vols. 1867 71 ), and that by Capt. F. V. Greene ( 1893), 

Grt't'UO* Rohkiit, an English ])oet and *lrama- 
tist, wa.s Ikiiii at Norwich aliruit 1660. IJ*.* was 

placed at St J*)liirs College, Camhritlge, an*l ,took 
hi.s d<'grec *»f A. B. tluue in 1678. lie afltirwards 
travelled in Spain ami Italy. On hi.s return he r*?- 
entereil the nni\'*?r.sity, ami took his *legree *)f A.M. 
at Clare Hall in 1683. He was incoriMUfite*! at 
Oxfonl in 1688. On heaving (\imbridge he j»ro- 
<*cHMle*l to J.iondon, where Ihi siiiiprute*! hims*4l by 
writing plays ami romances. He led a very iinjg- 
ular life, hut his literary activity, was ceaseh'ss. 
‘Gla*l was that juinler,’ says Nashe, ‘that might 
he so blest to ])ay him tleare for th*^ very *lr<»gs of 
his wit.’ His ronlances, many of whieli ar*^ writ ten 
I in Lyly's manner, are fr<*q mmily t*^ili()iis and in- 
i sijuil : but they abonml in beautiful jxietry. One 
*»1 tlumi, Ptna/osfo: T/ir 'J'nuuift/i n/ 7 uur, supplied 
Shakcsp*\-ire with hints for the plot of 'fhe 
! 7’o/'. The most jxipiiUir of his plays was Friftr 
linrtHi tnuf Frittr JUdnfinf^ whicii has an interesling 
story, ami (in spit»» of iieeasiomil lapses int*) h*»m- 
hast) is attra**tivclv written. As (btM'ne lodpeil to 
lay the foumlalions of tlie English drama, even his 
wiirst plays are vabiahh* in the ey<*s of stmleiits ; 
hilt his lit*‘rary fame rests *m the p*>otry which 1 m^ 
.‘'catlen**! througli his romances --s*)nie *)f Ids jiastoral 
.s*)ngs being iinsurpasse*! for tembu*nes.s and natural 
grace. Tliongli his life may have been *Uss*dutc 
bis works an* singularly free frruii grossness. Hb 
«lic*l of the consequimces *>f a *lebauch, 3*1 Scjdoni- 
Iwr l.>9*2, an*l was buried next day iii the New 
Cliurcliyar*l, near Bedlam. On bis d*'atli be*l he 
.sent a inost pathetic letter to Ids wife, whom he 
hail *le.serte*l. After his <leath apjxvircd the singir- 
lar ]uuii]>hlet eiititl*Ml 77**; 7/*y**7*^**/**r ttf Jiofjurt 
UrrCNf', Ma.strr of A rfs, in wld**li he lays hare the 
wicke*liii*ss of his fornic*r life. His ftrofifa Worth 
of 117/ iHHiffht n'itk a M it lion of Fvprtittnirv *?on- 
tains on<» of the few antlauiti** e*)nteni}M)rary allu- 
sions to Shakespeare. (’hattle, in K inti -Jin rts 
I)rr(ttfif\ *leseribes him as ‘ *)f faix* amible, of body 
well-i)r*mortione*l, Ids attire after the hahite of a. 
scliolier-like giMitlomaii, onely his liaire was s*une- 
what long.’ < :r*?ene’s plays arnl jioenis were edited 
by Alexander Dyce ; bis complete work.s ( 16 vols. ), 
witli a biograj.hy from the Russian of Storojonko, 
are include*! in the Iluth Idhrary of Dr Grosart, 
who also eilited a selection, Otrni J^ustures (1894). 

Gr4'('ll Kartll* a mimual of a greiui colour and 
eortliy charaet**r, often fonnil lilling or lining tho 
v.jsicnlar cavities *)f crystalline igneous rocks, 
soiii<dim*»s also dissominaU.xl through highly de- 
com[»ose*l basic, orujitive rocks, in which it is 
evhlcntly a jiroduct of the alteration of such 
minerals as pyroxene, ninjddhole, hiotiic, *&c. It 
e*)n.Hi.sts principally of silica, alumina, magnesia, 
ami j>r*)t*jxi*le of iron, the siIi<\T, constituting almut 
one- half. There are probably several minerals 
incimled un*ler the ‘green eartlC of sncli igneous 
rmiks. Some of these closely rcscniye Serjientlne 
(q.v.) and others Chlorite (q.v!), in tlicir general 
appearance. 1/6 is the name given to the 
green earth which is not infrequently met with in 
bcdimcntary rucks, such os some of the sandstones 
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in the Cretaceous svsteni. lu such rocks glau- 
conite occurs in the form of grains, which many 
cases, are casts of minute shells. The same mate- 
rial lias been met with in the shells of recent 
rhizopods and in fragments of coral dredged up in 
deep-water. There is also a green earth used as a 
pigment by painters in w^ater-colours, who know it 
by the name of Mountain Green, For their use it 
is mostly brought from Monte lioldo, near Venma, 
and from Cyprus. 

€rrcentiiic1i« or Green Linnet (Lv/urinm 
dtloris)^ a bird of the finch family (Fringillidic)* a 
common resident in most parts of Britain, fre- 
quenting gardens and copses and cultivated dis- 
tricts generally. It occurs in many* parts of 
Europe, and extends its range into Asia, also 
visiting in winter hu<?1i regions as North Africft, 
Asia Minor, and Palestine. The bill is intieli 
thicker than that of the true linnets, t<i which, 
however, it is nearly allied. A pre\ ailing green 
tint, mingling with gray and brown, characterises 
the ])liimage, and gives the hinl its name. Tlie 
female is much less hrilliant and somewhat smaller 
than the iiialCj wliicli measures about G inches in 
length. The nest, usually placed in shrubs, is 
somewhat loosely built of fibres, moss, luiir, and 
the like : the eggs (four t<» six ) are greenish -wldte, 
with brownish or gray spots; two broods are often 
reared in a season. The food consists of insects, 
seeds, and berries. The proper S(»ng of the green- 
finch is not very sweet, but in eonlinemeiit it 
njadily imitates the song of other birds, and in 
consetpicnce of tliis and of its very easy domestica- 
tion it is rather a favourite cage bird. See Howard 
Saunders, Manual of Britiah BirdLi, 

a variety of idum, of a gi*een or 
yellow colour and roundish shape, the Iteine 
Claude of the French, generally esteemed as one 
of tlie finest varieties in cultivation, if not certainly 
superior to all others. It is not of the largest 
size, hut in delicacy and rhrhness of llavour it is \ 
tlnsurpasscMl. Some reckon it a variety of Prumut , 
insilitia, others as a <lisiinct species, P. italica. j 

Grcf^nlicart, or Beheeru {Ncclandra, llodici)^ 1 
a tree of the order Launmea*, a native of Guiana, ’ 
of great value ns a timher-tre<^ and also yielding a 
faluahle medicinal hark. The timber is commonly 
calletl Greeuheart ; tlie hark is better known as 
liebeeru {Bibiri, &c., or Sipiri)^ and its alkaloid 
as Bibiriuc or Jkbeeriue (q.v. ). The wood is ex- 
tremely strong ami hard, resembling ligiium-vitje. 

It take.s a high polish. It is so heavy as to sink 
m water. It is remarkable for its durability, and 
lor being almost exempt from the attacks of the 
Avhite ants on land and. of the teredo in water. 
It is much valued by harbour engineers, and is 
admirably adaiitial for all purposes which demand 
exceptional strength and durability, its costliness, 
liowever, largely restricts its u.se, save for turning. 
Other species yield valuable timber, notably jV. 
coneiuna^ the ‘ Laiirier niarbro ’ of MaiTiniqiie. 
The seeds of N, Puchury are used as a <ligestiv 
tonic, an<l in diarrlnna and dysentery, especially 
in Brazil; they are known as Picluirim Beans 
{Faba pichuritn ot pharmacy). 

Greenhouse. See Plant-house. 
y Greenllllldf an extensive region, stretching, .so 
/ far as we know, from 69® 45' to 83J” N. lat. and 
from 17“ to 7«T W. long., its north-eastern ex- 
tremity, liowovor, being not yet accurately defined. 
It may lie taken for proved that it constitutes an 
island engirt by smaller islands, but an island of 
almost continental size. Even its southern end 
has a thorougnly arctic character. It was discovci'^ 
iby the earliest Scandinavian settlers in Iceland. 
After having been sighted by Gunbjom, it was 
visited by £i^ the Red, who, futer having explored 
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it, founded there in the year 980 two colonies, the 
Osterbygd and Westerbygd (Eastern and Western 
Settlements). The colonies af ter warda came under 
the dominion of Norway, hut were neglected and 
suflercd from disaster and privation. Finally, Hlio 
Westerhygd was attacked ami destroyed by Eskimo 
intruders fnim the north some years after 1340. 
Subsequently the connection with Europe gradually 
grew less and less, until, according to obscure 
accounts, it wholly ceased after 1448, and Green- 
land almost passed into oblivion. When it was 
rediscovered t»y John Davis in ITiS.') the Eskimo 
were the only inhabitants. In 1721 the modem 
Danish settlements on the west coast w'ere founded 
by Egede (q.v.) as inissionury stations. During 
the three centuries since Davis’s tliscoveries the 
question of tlie sitii of the ancient colonies, and the 
possibility i)f remnants of a Scamlina\’ian popula- 
tion being found somewhere, have been the sunject 
of much discussion; they have even given rise to 
several expe<li Lions. Kemarkahle ruins of un- 
doubted Scandinavhin origin were early discovered 
on two points of the west coast, one in the present 
district of Jiiliaiisliaah between GO® and GP N. lat., 
the other in (lodthaab between G4® and G5°. In eacli 
case the ruins lie scattere<l over an area of some 
hundred s<iuare miles, occupying small fiat ami 
fertile spots around the heafls of tlie fjords. The 
southern group contains about one hundred sucli 
I spots, each with ruins of from two or tliree up to 
j tliirty houses (])ossihly the old Osterbygd); the 
iiorllieru group is smaller. In 1885 it was proved 
conclusively that no ruins of a similar descrijitioii 
exist on the eitst coast. The part of tlie Greenland 
coast still unknown is that hetwemi Cape Bismarck 
in 7G.J® N. lat. and Independence Bay in 81“ 37', 
«<liscovered in J891 by Peary, about half a degree 
south of the NE. corner of (hTcnland, which he was 
the first to reach, and which he visited again in 
I 1895. In 1898 he jJanned an expedition to the 
North Pole to shirt troiii this corner of Greenland. 

The whole coast-line of Greenland may he roughly 
estimated at 3000 miles, or 192,000, following every 
island, fjorJ, and peninsula. The area again may 
he variously estimated at 512,0(K) and 3&1,000 so. 
m., according as one includes or omits the islands 
and fjords running inlaml, which are 60 miles 
long on an average. The interior of Greenland is 
of great interest with regard to jJiysical geography, 
in general. Owing to its size and continental 
character, it is the only known home on the 
northern lioinisphere of real icelsu-gs. Nearly half 
of the supposed circumference of the interior has 
recently been exi>h)r(*d by a series of exi>editioiiB, 
whose results explain aclequately how the ico- 
;l)ergs are produced. It has been proved that a 
huge ice-sheet covei*s the whole of the interior like 
a deluge. The surface of this enormous glacier. 
Illy occasionally intermpted by protruding iiioun- 
taiii-tops, rises slightly tow'ards the interior. 
Several travellei*s have tried to penetrate into this 
unknown region, crossing the ice till they reached 
heights of 7000 feet ; hut it w'as not until 1888 that 
'Greenland \vas crossed from east to west (by Nan- 
sen ), when the ‘ divide ’ was found to attain some 
10, (KX) feet above the sea. On account of this ice- 
cap Greenland has no rivei>j corres^wiuding to its, 
magnitude ; instead of its being drained by rivers, 
the inland ice at certain points of the coast is 
thrust into the sea by forces ivhieh have their origin 
in extensive lateral glaciers in the interior. 'Diese 
]M)ints are rcpi-esented hv the so-called ice-fiords, 
of wdiich six or eight oJ first-rate niagnitucle are 
found in Danish Greenland (between 67“ N. lat. 
on the east coast an<} 75“ on the >veat coast). Five 
of those have been narrowly explored, and it 
has licen ascertained that the inland ice, which 
proflnces the bergs, and whose thickness may be 
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efttimaied al; liKH) feet, is pushed on an average with 
a velocity of .>() feet in twenty-four liours into the 
sea, where it breaks into fragments -the l>er^. 
The mass thus annually delivered into one of tlie 
largest class of ice fj»n*ds would be equal in size 
to n mountain more than 1000 feet high and 
CovtM-ing 4 sq, m. 

'File coast margin that surrounds the ice-covere<l 
inland is by no means devoid of perpetual ice 
itself, but its glaciers are more or less isolated. 

It. is very inountaiiious ; bob! headlan<ls, StKK) to 
50(K) feet high, are -common in the north tus ■ 
as in the south, ainl sonu' mountains even 
rise to a height of C(KH) to 70<X) feet. I^ow Hat 
land is found only in small patches, especially ! 
round the heads of some of the fjords. These j 
inlets generally take the form of narrow elianimls, •\ 
fivquently more than HMK> feet dee]>. During the i 
siiinmer ihe whole east <*oast, and the west coast | 
U]» to 04 X. bit., are more or less encumlnMetl 
-with <lrift ice from the Spil/hergen sea. | 

* The climatt* of (Jreenland, when contrasted with ' 
the climat*' of the eastern c(»asts of the Atlantic in j 
the .same laiitiid**, shows a surprising <liflerence. 
The southern point of (Irec-iiland ha.s a mean 
teim»erature like that of the most northern shores 
of Iceland and Norway. I Jut the dillercncc con- 
sists nion' in the want of suniiner than in the 
severiU' of the winter. The following figures give | 
the approximate mean tcmjierature in Fahrenheit j 
respectively of the sn miner, the winter, and tin 
year for three stations on the west coast : Liclitenau 
(60.V' N. lat. ), 44% *2‘2 , and .Tl' ; I'pcndvik (73' 
N. lat.l, ,3S -2 , - G O , and 13*3’; Henselaer Har- 
bour (7S.t N. lat.), 33*4 , ‘2S-G', and 2‘o . The 

minimnrn observed in the north was -GGo"; the j 
maximum in the south Gs% Dn tlic east coa.st, j 
in 74A X. lat,, the sumim*r heat wa.s about 40'. 
the winter - 10' ; the maxinmni wa" o.'i'ti'', the 
minimum - 40 4% 'J’he mean temperature of the 
wiiit»‘r nn)riths on the we.^t coast is vtny variable 
from one rear to another, owing especially to a 
warm w'iini from south ea-t an<l e*asl. 

The mountains of (Jreenlarid consist chielly of ; 
grnuitic and gnelssoso rock-s. On the west coast, | 
lK-tw€!en GO’ 13' ami 71’ 20' X. lat., they are inter- j 
rupted by high tablelands, consisting of trap ainl 
ba-ilt, accfunjianied by sand-tone ami slate, with 
bc<l> of coal. The fossil llor.i discovere<l in con- 
nection with the latter exhibits G13 species, 
partly Cret;iceons, with subtropical forms, partly 
Tertiary, in Heating a climate like that of southern 
Kurope, Met il lie ores have hitherto ]»roved rather 
scarce. Hesj les coal, ditl’erent varieties of graphite 
have Uren di-icovered, hut the only mineral -of 
real ecouomie.al value hitherto iiimle use of is 
cryolite, wlil li is e xportetl for the maiiufiactiire of. 
,sod<a and a very jmre .alum. Tlie mine is situated 
fat Ivigtiit (Gl' 10' X. I.il). It is worked by foreign 
lalxnirers, and tlie export is aljoiit 10,000 tons 
annually. A nmiarkalde collection <if dilFerent 
minerals occurs in close coiineelioii witli- the cry- 
olite, comprising le.ad ami tin ore, hut only in 
srnaH quantities. Another jieenUar group of min- 
erals oceiir in conneetion with eiidialytc some- 
what farther south ; this niiiieral also lias become 
4 an object of conimercial speculation. A miriernl- 
ogical rarity is finally the native iron, of which 
a mas.s found on Disco Island w'as estimated to 
weigh 4G,200 pounds. 

In sheltereii slopes and valleys around the fjords 
south of G.V N. lat. copse- woods are found, con- 
sisting of alder, w'hite birch, more rarely rowan- 
trees, which groiv to G or S feet high. The highest 
birch discovereil measured alMiut 14 feet. Uen-ies 
are abundant, especially crowbiTries and whortle- 
berries. An attempt to grow potatofis at the south - 
most settlement failed. 'The Greenland flora 




comprises 395 species of phanerogams and higher' 
cryptogams, anu 330 species of mosses, 
y Tiio^fauna numbers 33 species of luanimalia, 
^^124 of birds, 79 of fishes. It is from the animal 
kingdom, especially from the seals and wdiales, 
that the natives derive almost their vvholdysnb- 
sistonce. The numher of these animals annually 
killed ill the Danish trading ilistricts on the 
\ve.st coa.st Is estimated as follows : Pham 
51,(M)0; Phat'Li ritnlinaf 1000; Phoca grand antUca^ 
33,000 ; Phtmt hnrhala^ 10(X) ; hladdcrnosii seals, 
30(K) ; walrus, 2(X) ; white whales, GOO ; narwhals, 
100 ; hiiiiiphack whales, 1 or 2. Reindeer, of which 
25,(HK) were shot annually in the years 1845 49, 
are now rather scarce. Of fisli shaVks only have 
any conimercial value, but several other kinds afford 
fiMxl f.>r the inhabit.aiits. American ships have for 
somc» years tric?d halilmt-fishery on the hanks off 
the west coast. The dogs useil for dranglit are of 
great importance in the north. A few goats and 
horned cattle have been kej>t by the Europeans, 
but. more as a curio.-.iity. 

The inhabitants of Greenland (see E.SKnin) are 
of the Eskimo race, more or less luixeil with Euro- 
pean blood. The indiviiluals of the mixed race 
nardly differ as to language and liabils from the 
genuine Eskimo. Resides the natives, about 250 
Enropeans usually reside in the country, thirty 
to forty of whom have married native women. 
The inniiber of natives, inclinling the mixed riu* 
was, in Danish Wc.st (ireeiiland, 9G4S in the year 
185.5, in 1809; in Danish East Orcenland, 

400 in 1899; tlie Smith Sound tribe may nnmber 
230; and lastly some few must be added for the 
iiiqiorfeetly known noil li -eastern coast, where 
natives have bc-eh met with. The whole popula- 
tion in this wav may amount to 1I,G|)0. 

Since 1774 the trade of Greenland has been a 
royal monopoly; the service einplovs 2 ins]>ectors, 
.*10 agents and clerks, and 180 liandicraflsmen, 
boatswains, and labourers, most of the latter being 
natives. There are 12 chief stations for trading 
and the Danish Mission ; the southcrnniost is 
.Jnliariehaah (fK)' 42' N. lat.), the northernmost 
I'pcrnivik (7‘2’ 48' X. lat.). At Godtliaah there is 
a .seminary for training native catechists ; of late, 
t.oi>, natives have hceii ajipointed pastors. Th§ 
Moravi.an Mission has four chief stations. Since 
18G3 a municipal system has been tried, for which 
native reiirescntatives are ch'cted by their country- 
men. During tim twenty years fnJm 1853 to I8t2'. 
[.the annual €*xport bv the royal trade was 1185 tuna 
j of oil and 40,iXK) skins, besiiles sonic eider-down, 
feathers, A'C. Tri 1890-95 the exports and imports 
'were each a value of between X’25,0(X) and X30,000 
a year. 

Further infoniiation will he found in Danish f/rcen- 
land, by the pr .-eiit writer (Loud. 1877), and tlie series 
Meddelchcr om flriinland (Copenhagen, 1879-95), which 
give the result.^ of invcstigaticniH since 187(5. As regards 
the rest of Cr eidand, our principal sources are, for the 
cast, the works of Score.sby, Clavering, and the second 
Grrinan north polar cxjicdition ; infoniiation about the 
north-western jiart is scuttu red over the reports of several 
well-known Arctic ex peilitioiiN, esiiecially those by Kane. 
Hall, Xares, and Grccly. Sec also Xordcnskiold’s record 
of his cxj)]oration on the cast coast and the interior 
(German, 1886), and Nan.scn’.s account of his expedition 
across the interior of southern Greenland in IftWJ. 

Csreeillaw* a. small town of Berwickshire (q.v.), 
on the Blackoddcr, 38 miles ES£. of ^Edinburgh 
(by rail 55). Its coiirt-hoiiHC (1834) is a large 
Grecian pile. Pop. 744. 

Crrcenlct I^lantL a- small islandin the Strait 
of Belle Isle, in 51" 34' N. lat. onl 66' 36^ W. 
long., the proposed 1 ami ing- place of a Canadian 
Atlantic caole, to extend from near Clew Bay, in 
Ireland. 
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‘ Green ]IIountains« a i>ortion of tho Ai)pala- 
chiaii llange. See Appala^chians. ^ 

CSr'cenocke an important Reaport of Renfrew- 
shire, the Heventh largest Umti in Scotland, on the 
southern shore of the Firth of Clyde, miles by 
water S. of Helensburgh, and 22^ b;y rail VVNW. of ' 
CRasgow. For more than four miles it stretches 
along the level strip of ancient sea-margin, or 
cliiii^ up the slopes of tho hills, whieli rise rapidly 
behind it to a height of 813 feet, and which com- 
mand s))lendid views of the ojinosite coasts of Argyll 
and Dumbarton shires, fringed with white gleaming 
villages, of lHg|[i1and mountains, and of the lirth 
itseli, stretching Taway into narrow sea-lochs, and 
dotted Avith every variety of craft. Creenock has 
a reputation of being always wet, and the yearly 
• rainioll does exceed 60 inches ; but as the ))re valent 
winds are from the south and Avesl, they arc gener- 
ally mild. The west entl of tlie town, with its 
elegant and cummoiiious villas of every style of 
architecture, its beautiful esplanade U mile long, 
its wide and we1l-]>avcd stn»ets, ] dan ted with trees, 
is particularly attractive. The jniblic buildings are 
many of tlioiii very liandsonio. 'i'lic cbief among 
these is the town-liall and municipal buihlings 
Renaissance- in stylo, Avitli a toAver 245 
gli ; then come the county buildings (1867„ 
the custom-house (1818), the poorhouse and lunatic 
asylum (1876), Wood’s Marifu*i*s’ Asylum (18.51), 
the temi>erance institute (1870), tho Y.M.f’.A. 
Institute (1887), and the Watt Institution (1837), 
containing a marldn statue of Watt by Cbantrey. 
There are several liandsome cluirchos. To Sir 
Michael Sliaw-SteAvart the ioAvn is largely in- 
debted for the Well Park (1851), the Welling- 
ton Park (1872), and the Lyle Roa<l (1880). The 
noAv cemetery, 90 acres in extent, willi ils Watt 
cairn, and the iiiaguiliceiit Avater- works (1827 83) 
also doserv'c mention. The harbour- works date 
from 1707 , and have cost upwards of U* million 
pounds. Accessible at all states of the tide, they 
include Victoria Harbour (1850), tlie Albert Har- 
bour (1866), and the .James Watt Dock (1886). 
The tonnage of vessels belonging to (.Jreeuock rose 
from 29,054 in 1825 to 10.3,019 in 1867, and 229,912 
in 188S (besides .306 iishing-boats) ; Avhilst the 
foniiagc of A’esscls entering the i»ort ranges l>e- 
tAvcon I and 1^ million jier annum. Shipbuild- 
ing has been carrie*! on .since 1760 ; and during 
the tAA^elve yeai*s 187(5-87, the t<uiiiage of vessels 
built here (mostlj'' iron or steel steamers) A'arhul 
from 14,500 in 1877 to .52,744 in 1882. Sugar- 
ceiiiiing, commenced in 1765, in spile of bad recent 
yoai*s has still its eliief seat at Clreenock ; and there 
are also^ manufactures of steiim- engines, anchors 
and cliain -cables, ropes, sailcloth, paper, av(K) 1 and 
Avorsted, &c. Since 1832 Greem>ck lias returned a 
member to parlianiont. Pop. (1696) 1.328; (1801) 
17,190 ; ( 1851 ) :16,689 ; ( 1881 ) 66,704 ; ( 1901 ) 68,142. 
(h-eated a burgh of barony in 1635, Greenock <nves 
its growth from a more fishing- village to the SliaAV 
family and to the Treaty of Union (1707), hv AvliicU 
free commerce Avas^ opened up Avith Amenca and 
the West Indies. lle.sidc.s being the hirtli})lace of 
\yAtt, of Spence the mathematieian, and of Prin- 
cipal Caird, it has memories of Rob Roy, John 
Wilson, and Galt, an<i contains the grave of Burns's 
‘ Highland M.ary.* See Provost Dugald Camplieirs 
Historical Sketches of the I'own and Harbours of 
Grsenock (2 vols. 187*9-81 ). 

GreeilOllielly Horatio, an Ameiican sculptor, 
Avos horn in Boston, 6tli September 1805, stiidieil 
for two yearartit Harvard, and from 1825 s]>ent the 
greater part of Ids life in . Italy. His principal 
Avork, and one remarkable both for accuraev and for 
lofty conception, is the colossal statue of Washing- 
ton, which now stands in front of the nation^ 




capitol building. Otlier important sculptures are 
his ‘ Medora/ ‘Venus Victrix,* and a group of four 
figures, ‘The Rescue,* for the purpose 01 placing 
Avliich he returned to America in 1851. He died' 
suddenly at Somerville, Mas.sachusetts, Wth 
December 1 852. 

Green Pig^nieuts* These arc numerous and 
some are very important. Several of them are 
mceliaiiical mixtures of blue and yelloAV ; a larger 
number are clieiniral coiiipoundK which are natur- 
ally green ; hut of either kind only a few are 
extensively use<l. All those- Avhicli arc serviceable 
or have any special interest are noticed in Avhat 
follows. 

Sap green is the only one of vegetable origin that 
need he mentioned. It is prej»aretl from the giinimy 
jniec of the Wrries of a .‘ija'cies of buckthorn 
(Jihamnus cathartiens), and is a line transparent 
A'ello wish -green. It is luiforlniiately fngitiA’e, 
hilt i.s occasionally cMiiployeil in AA'ater-colour 
painting. 

Ten d veHc is a kind of oelirc. This pigment is 
much used by artists for painting in oil, being one 
of th(! most *])ermanont greens. It has not much 
hoily, Imt can ho mixed Avith other colours Avithout 
injiirimiH results. 

(.h'idc if ehrumium^ like the last, is found native, 

I hut (or use as a colour it is always artilieially pre- 
pared. It is a .sober, permanent green much liked 
by .some landscape pain Icr.s. \"iridian and VeronrstG 
green are also oxides of elironiiuni, but the latter is 
often adulterated wifli iii*scnitr. 

Emerald green (cupric aceto^-arsenito). -This 
Aery bright (hut jioisonoiis ) green, also called 
Sefneeinfurt green and Paris green, is emj>loyed to 
a limited extent by artists and decorators, and is 
used a.s an in.secticiile. 

Sr/iccle's green (eiipric arsenito) is another bright 
gremi, although not so vivid in colour as the last, 
Avhicli it rcsemhles in stability and in other pro- 
l>ertie.s. Tliis Is a dangerous pigment, and i.s uiifor- 
tiiiialely a good deal emj>loyed for colouring i>aper- 
liangings, artificial leaves, and toys. 

Jh'itnsiriek Green , — Several distinct pigments arc 
known by tliis name. One of the kinds employed 
by tlie house-painter is a basic carbonate of copper, 
mixed Avith gypsum or other bodies. It is fairly 
]»ermanont. Alouiitaiii green, mineral green, and 
malachite green are also carbonates of copper. In 
chemical Isioks BrunsAviek green is usually said 
to he the oxychloride of copjier. Chrome green, 
noticed beloAV, is likeAvise called BninsAvick green. 

Hinnian'.s green, knoAvn also as zinc green and 
cobalt green, consists of 88 per cent, of oxide of 
zinc and 12 per cent, of protoxide of cobalt. This 
colour is permanent, and is not atleeted by strong 
boat. 

Chrome preen is a mixture of eliroinate of load 
and Prussian blue. It is a bright, strong colour, 
and is suitable for ordinary mechanical )»aiiiting. 
It D, lioAvever, not permanent ; a more durable 
green, but one of le.ss jMiAver, being formed Avitli 
French iiltraiiiarino and chrome voIIoaa'. 

Hooker's green is a mixture of*Pins.sian blue* and 
ganilMige, and posses.ses some permanence as a 
water-colour. Prussian green i.s formcil in the 
same Avay, hut contains more blue. 

Greeius Avhicli are compounds of cojiper are all 
more or less poisonous even Avlieii they do not 
also contain ni-senic. 

Artists gericrally prefer to make up the shade of 
green they require hv. mixing blue ami yelloAV pig- 
iiients for hriglit shaifcs, and bine and hroAvn colours 
for dull shades. As a rule tlic green portions of 
pietiirc.s have stood tlie effqgts oi time AA'oree than 
otlier ooloiii-s. 

For the mateifals used in d.A eing textile fabrics 
green, see Dyeing and Calico-printing ; and for 
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^OREEN RIVER 


GREENSTONE 


green colours iise«l in painting or printing pottery, 
SCO POTTKKV. 

Green River ( 1 ) rises in Western Wyoming, 
flows SE. into Colorado, and then SW. anti S. 
through L’tah, joining the (iraiul Kiver, a branch 
of the Colorado, after a course of 7o0 miles. — (2) 
(Jrecii Uiver, Kentucky, rises near the centre of the 
state, flows west and ntu'th-west, passing near the 
Mammoth Cave, and crosses the northern l.»ound- 
arv, entering the Ohio 9 miles above Evansville, 
Indiana. It is about 350 miles in length, and is 
navigable for small steamers for 150 miles ; its 
lower course is through the ctiallieldh of Western i 
Kentucky. • 

Grcoiiroom* a nM)m near *the stage in a I 
theatre, so called because originally painted green, ! 
where, during a performance, the Actors wait while 
otr the stage. 

Greens, the common name of all those varieties 
of kale or cabbage {Brass fra ofrrarra) which do not 
>boll, and of which the leiives are used for the table 
a.s boiled vegetables ; some of which are also called 
colewort, &'C., whilst others, particularly tliose with 
ciirletl leaves, as tierman greens, have no other 
name than greens or kale. Young unboiled cab* 
hages, and .shoots from tlie stocks of cabbages, are 
often also calhsl greens, as well as turnip-tops, and • 
other leaves of plants use<l in the same manner. ' 
The leaves of t lerman greens are very much wavetl | 
or cnrh^l. This herb is one of the best kinds t)f j 
oprn greens. It is either sown in spring and j 
planted out soon after, or it is sown in autniiin and ‘ 
planted out in spring. 

Greeiisailll* the name given to two divisions of 
the (’retaceous System (q.v. ), They are so called 
fjom the occurrence in some of the strata of iiiimer- 
ons small ^reen specks of glauconite (a hy<!rous | 
silicate of iron, alumina, and potash; see (Jkkkn | 
E.\KTIf), sometimes so ahun<lant as to give a green 
colour to them. The term is, however, far from 
l»eing descrii»live of tiie various included strata ; it 
must be coiishlered simply as a iiaino. In some 
districts, espetdally on the Continent, the green 
jiarticles are entirely absent from the strata. The 
petrographical character (»f the Upper Creensaiid 
Ls so like that of the ijower, that it is scarcely 
possible t<i separate thc?m when the intermediate 
Cault is absent, except by tlieir organic remains, 
wliieh are very (listinct ; so much so, imlccd, as to 
have causc<l the placing <jf the one series in the 
Lower (’retaceous group, and the other in the 
I ’ pper. 

Tlic T'p/icr ffrrr.nsand consists of Ijeds of sand 
and samlstone, generally of a green colour, with 
beds and concretionary masses of calcareous grit, 
called firestone, ainl ciiert. In the. Wcalden district 
the average thickness of the forriifation is alKiiit GO 
feet. It is only doiihlfully present north of Folke- 
stone ; in Sussex it reaches 20 feet, ami in the Isle 
of Wight 100 fe(!t in thickm.'ss. This formation Is 
BUpi>osed to have been a littoral or shore deposit 
of the cretaceous sea. Whil<3 the chalk was being 
depc»sited out at sea these, sands were lieing 
laid clown along the shore eon tern poraneonsly 
M'ith the chalk, although they appear inferior to it. 
Their position would neeessn ri ly result from the 
cretaceous sea whiening its area'; ;is the shore was 
Kuhmergerl the greensand liecatnc covere<l with the 
chalk, and thus appears as an i)lder and under 
lying deposit. The beds of this series are rich 
in fossils, abounding especially in the remains of 
s|>onges, niollusca, and ecliinodcnnata. 

I'lie Lrmer Greensand consists chiefly of yellow, 
gray, white, and green sands, Imt includes also beds 
anri hanris of clay, lifnestone, and ironstone. It 
attains a thickne.HS of 500 or so feet. The sands 
preponderate in the upper, and tlie clays; in the 


lower poi-tion of the formation. In Surrey, Kent? 
Sussex, &c. it is subdivided as follows : 

4. Fo1k«Htono beds. 

5. Saiulgatp bndH. 

3. Hytbp iM'ds. 

. 1. Atherficld clay. 

Some beds of clay (»f considerable iliickness, occa- 
sionally as much as 60 feet, are used as fuller’s earth. 
The calcareous stone is a highly^ fossiliferous hand 
of limestone, locally called Kentish rag, inudi useil 
for building in Kent and Sussex. The formation 
was formerly known as the iron-sand, because of the 
sands being cemented together by an ahnndance 
<»f oxide of iron ; this gives them a reddish colour. 
Tlie Lower Greensand contains numerou.s fossil inol- 
lusca and other remains. It is a marine-deposit, 
and rtist.s on the fresh- water Wealden strata, show- 
ing that while it was being accnmulaicd the sea 
imulc considerable encroachments on the land, in 
the Jsle of Wight the strata arc well developed, 
rc'aching a thierkness of some 800 feet. In the 
Midland counties the same beds are recognised tand 
* avc assumed various names, siieh as * i^iriiigdon 
■eds,’ ‘Sliotover sands,’ ‘Woburn sands and Wiekeii 
led.s.’ The ’Fealhy series is the name given to the 
‘.•ower Gret'iisand tieds of Lincolnsliire. Nctar Elani- 
•orough llctad the Lower Greensand and Wcaldcn 
lieils are represcuited by the Speeton elay. 

GreoilKliailk [Totanus ranescens), a bird of 
the sni]»e family ( Seolopacuhi* ), in the same genus 
as the redshank ami some of the sandpijiers. It is 
about the size of a woodcock ( 14 indies in length). 



but has much longf?r logs ; the general colours of 
the iiluinage ere brown and gray, the latter pre- 
vailing in winter, wlien the under surface is jmre 
white; tlie hill is about 2 inches long; the tail is 
short. The greenshank nests on the ground, which 
the eg*^ (four) more of less resenihlo in colour; 
when disturbed the bird behaves ami cries very 
iiiucli like a lapwing. The food consists of sniafl 
animals of all .sorts. In spring and autumn sinail 
flocks occur on the Ihitish coasts or liy inla'hd 
hik(3s; in freland it often winters, and in the north 
of .Scotland may even breed. Its general range is 
virtually co-extciisive with the eastern iiemisphere. 
See Howard Saunders, Manual of British Bvrds, 

Green Sickness* See Chloro.si8. 

Greenstone* a rock tenn (now <lisnsed) for 
any dark green basic crj^stalline ‘trap-rock.* The 
greenish tint which such igneous rocks so frequently 
show is now rc^cognised ns being in most cases due 
Ui tlic presence of serpentine, chlorite, or other pro- 
ducts of decomposition. Most greenstemes are thus 
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‘referable to the Basalts (q.v.) and the Dlorites 
(see T(JNEOirs UocKS). 

Grcenvillei capital of Greenville county, South 
Carolina, on Iteedy Hivor, 95 miles (113 by rail) 
NW. of Columbia, with a cotton • factory . and 
manufactures of oil, Hour, furniture, and inacliinery. 
It is the seal of a Baptist university ( 185L) and of 
a Baptist ladies’ college. Pop. ( 1900) 11,860. 

Greenweed* a name given to certain half- 
shrubby species of Gcmnia. See Gknihta, and 
Dyer’s Broom (G. ) under Buoom. Hairy 

Greenweed (G. pUosa) is sometimes grown in 
Franco on light soils as fodder for sheep. 

Green well* Dora, religious poet, was born 
6th December 1821 near Lanchestor in Durham, 
and after 1848 lived in Durham. She died 29th 
March 1882. Amongst her works, all marked by a 
lofty strain of patience, Christian hi»i)e, holy emi- 
fidcnce, and M’ithal of decp-seatctl nielancholv, 
are a volume of poems in 1848, and another in 
1861 ; several short jirose works, including The 
Pntienre of llope^ Iv'o Fricmls, and .'i sequel, 
Colhtqnia Cntcis ; a Life of Lacordaire (1868), and 
Carmitift Cruris (1860). See the Memoirs by 
William Porling ( 1885). 

Grceiiwicll (A.S. Grren-wir, ‘green creek or 
hay’), a jiarliamentary horoiigli of Kent, is situated 
5 miles KSK. of London Bri<lge, on the south bank 
of the Thames, here crossed by a steamship ferr>’, 
on the American system, which was opened in 1888. 
The town is chieily memorable on- account of its 
great national institutions. First amongst these 
comes Greenwich Hospital, which occupies the site 
of an ohl royal ])alace, in which Henry Vlll. .and 
his daughters Mary and Elizabeth were horn, and 
where Edward VI. <lie<l. The first idea <»f its 
foundation is said to liave originatoii in 1692 
after the great naval vi<*tory of La Hogue ; it 
was then proposed to raise a suitable rnominieiit 
as a mark ol the gratitude which England felt 
towanls her bravo sailors. According to the 
, Latin inscrhition which runs round the frieze of 
tlie liall, ‘TMie imnis regartl of Queen Mary dedi- 
cated this Palace of Greenwich for I he rolii’f and 
maiiitenanee, at the public ex]»ense, <if those sea- 
men wlio have protected the public safety in the 
reign of William and Mary, 1694.’ The hospit.al 
consists of four distinct piles of Imildiiigs, all 
of which are quadrangular and ii.anied according 
to the respective sovereigns in whose reijjcns they 
were successively built. King Charles’s building, 
to the west, was erected in 1664, from the original 
design by Inigo Jones. ()n the other shle of the 
square t<»wards the east is liueen Anne’s building ; 
to the southward of these are King William’s 
building, containing the Great Hall, and Queen 
Mary’s building, containing the chapel. The hist 
three were from designs by Sir Christopher Wren. 
.The Great Hall is remarkable for its painted ceil- 
ing, a work caiTietl out by Sir James Thoruhill in 
1707-27. , It contains sevei-al valuable' pictures of 
great naval battles anti of the heroes who fouj^ht 
in them ; there is still preserved the coat which 
NeLson wore vihen he was shot at Trafalgar. The 
chapel is a fine specimen of Greek architecture ; 
it was restored in 1780 from designs by James 
Stuart. A statue of George II. ity sbrocli 

adorns the central square. 

^ The first pensioners were received in the hospital 
in 1705; these numbered 100; in 1814 the maxi- 
mum number was reached — viz. 2710. In 176.3 out- 
pensions were granted from the funds ; in 1849 the 
number of in -pensioners began to decrease, until 
in 1865 they only numl>ered 1400. For some time 
the in-pensionei's had lieen discontented with their 
manner of living at the hospital, and in 1860, wheq 
they had the option of receiving a grant of money 


in lieu of their Isiard and lodging, a very, large 
majority preferred to take the money and go to 
their friends. A few ohl or bedridden men were 
transferred to the various naval hospitals aud the 
Seamen’s Hospital Society, to be maintained at the 
expense of Greenwich Hospital Fund. Greenwich 
Hospital was thus disestaldislicd by the votes of 
the very men for whose benefit it was originally 
foumled. The revenues of the lios])ital are derivea 
from different sonrcc?s, the )>rincipal <»£ which are 
gjifts by King William sincl the original commis- 
sioners, the rental of the forfeited estates of the 
Karl of Der\\' cutwater, contributions of the sea- 
men and marines of Her Majesty’s Hoot, as well as 
from those avIio served in the inerc.antile marine ; 
large sums have been acquired from unclaimed 
iri ze- 111 on ey am^ fines. The aimn.'il iiKfOiiie of the 
lospital Ls £167,259. From this sum iiiiiiierous 
pensions are p.ahl ; 1000 boys, the sons of sea- 
men and nnarincs, are iiiaintaine<i and educated at 
Greenwich Ifbspital Scliools at an aveiage cost of^ 
£2.3,0(X) a year; gr.atuities are grant <al to whlows 
of Keamcii .and marines ; and 50 cliildren of oHicers 
who have died receive grants for their education. 
It is estimateil that 900<) ]»ersons, exclusive of the 
children nientione<l, ilerive benelit from the funds. 
In 1873 Greenwich Hospital heifamc the college 
for the Royal Navy, arnl all naval officers belong- 
ing to tlic combatant branch are now compel U?d to 
Lake their degree .at Greenwich. Having reached a 
certain seniority as midshipmen, they arc entered 
at the college, and, after having passeil through a 
course of instruction, tliey are examined and classi- 
fi€»d according to merit. Executive oHicers of 
lUfferent ranks have the privilege of studying and 
earning extra distinctions by passing meritorious 
exaniihations. A eert.ain iiiimoer of tlie engineer 
oHicei’s also go through a course of study at the 
Koval Naval (’ollege. 

The Naval Museum contains many objects of 
interest connected with the n.avy, such as models 
of shi]>H Initli amdent .and modern, specimens of 
guns, torpedoes, and ammunition, plans of British 
dockyards, relics of Sir John Franklin's expedition, 
and, lost hut m>t least, the famous original Chatham 
chest — established at Chatham by Queen Elizabeth 
in 1588 for the relief of wounded and decayed sea- 
men, and removiMl hither in 1803. 

The Uoy.al Hos[)ital School was first established 
in 1712 for tlie pnri>c)se of clothing and educating 
the sons of the pensioners. One thousand boys 
eiijov its l»enefits, besides one hundred day- 
scholai*s nomiiiattMl under the Borenian Trust. 
Entries are made .at 11 years of age, and, if the boys 
prove fit for service in the navy, they are retained 
till they reach the age of 15^ years. The scliool 
is essentially a training place W the Royal Navy, 
the boys being passcil tnence to training-ships at 
Fortsmoulh and Devoniiort. The ‘ Queen s House * 
ill the centre of the school buildings was a favourite 
residence of Queen Henrietta Maria. The school 
possesses a spacious {n'ninasium, a large swim- 
iiiiiig-bath, several good model rcKUiis for seaman- 
ship instruction, and a very fine dining-hall. The 
admissions are limited to tne sons of seamen of the 
Royal Navy, the Royal ^larines, and the Royal 
Naval Reserve, with a few from the mercantile 
marine. 

Another national institution at Greenwich, not 
less important than these naval establishments, is 
the Royal Observatory, wliicli crowns the hill that 
rises in the park l)cliind the hospital (see Observa- 
tory). It WAS built by Cliaries II. in 1675, the 
first astronomer-royal being Flamsteed. From 
here tlie correct time is Hashed every day by the 
electiic telegraph to the principal towns of the 
kingdom. From Greenwicii, too, geo^^raphers and 
seamen reckon longitude. The park is a favourite 
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I'esort of Loiuloners on Sumlays and liolklays. 
The Wliitebait («i.v.) Diuuer. a hannuct held by 
the cabini't-ininisters to celebrate tiie torniiua- 
tion of a parliamentary session, is held at ilreen- 
wioli, M hicli is famous for the lish from which tlie 
dinner named. (Greenwich is well sujndiod with 
charirable ill'll it lit ions, chief among which may 
be mentioned the Jubilee Almshouses, Norfolk or 
Trinity ("ollege, Uoaii's (Miarity, the iJreen-coat 
and nine coat Schools. The manufactures include 
engineering, telegraph- works, elumiical -works, &c. 
It returned two members tt> pailiatnent down to 
ISS.'V, when the new borouglis of Deptford and 
Woolwicli w(»rc formed out of its area, and it was 
restricted to one member. In ISDII (Jreenwich was 
iiKiilo one of the metroiuditan l»oroughs of London. 
l*op. ( ISUl ) 7S,ol4 ; ( I'JOl) 9.*i.7“u. See Kieliard- 
son’s Urr*mrirfi (1S.‘14); L* Estranged Tht' Valacc 
and the Uospittd (ISSO). 

Gres* William ILvthtionk, author of several 
works in literature ainl ]M»liti<*s, was born in Man- 
chester in ISOO, became a ('oniinissioner of ('’ustoms 
in 18o0, and acted .as Contniller t»f Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Dllice from 1S64 to 1S77, M'hen he 
resigned. He died November lo, 1881. He was a 
man of pn»f»)undly earnest character, had a con- 
spicuous power of incisive writing, ami w«as in- 
terest <.hI in many pliilantbrnnic measures. In bis 
Rorki AhrtuI \\*i look a highly pessimistic \iewof 
the future of England, and regarded some present 
tendencies as pregnant with danger, .anticipating 
with foreboding the political snpreniacv of the 
lower classes, the ap]»ioaching imliistrial <lecline of 
England, and the divorce of the intelligence of the 
country from its religion. His works include The 
("rf 'd of Christendom ( 18.71 ) ; Essot/s on Politieul 
and Social Scirnre (18.74); Idterarif and Social 
Jndf/mtnfs (1860); Political Prohlems (1870); 
Eiwjmns of Lift' (187‘i; ISth ed. with memoir by 
Ills widow, iSjil ); llochs Ahcad^ or the Warnimjs 
of Cassandra ( 1874 | ; MistaLcn Aims ( 1876) ; Mis^ 
ccManeous Essays (‘.id series, 1884). 

Grc^arillfda* orSia iKozoA, a class of ]».ara.sitic 
hingle-cclled animals or I’rolo/oa. As adults they 
ai'e entirely destitute of cilia or other locoiiiot<»r 
structures, an<l eni]>hasiso in their history the 
iTicy.sted phase of cell-life, 'riiey are fouml in 
.almost all kimls of .animals, inside tlic cells, or 
hiose in the aUnientary canal, hmly-cavity, and 
other spaces.. Tin? food consists of the <Ut!u.*'ihlo 
albuminoids of the host, absorbed liy the general 
surfac e of the ‘ iiiont bless ’ unit. The Greg.arine 
is wh<»ny surrounded by a rind, .and .sometiine.s 
sliows liiiril liki*, inohahiy contractile, structures; 
there i< a largo spherical fincleiis, hut no contnictile 
vesicle, 'riioy vary gre,atly in .size, from minute 
forms whicli live within hlooil corpuselos to others 
visible to tlie unaided eye, and measuring soine- 
times j'.-th of an inch. A typical life-history is indi- 
cated in the diagram, the important; points lieing 
as follows; in early life tlie. (Iregavine usually 
lives inside a cell, whether it keep tliis hahit.at 
or not ; the young forms not nnfrer|uentl.v divide ; 
Gregarines arc fond of associating in couples (or 
even in trios), hut this union does not seem to 
he usually followed by fnsi#>n ; at a certain stage 
the unit, or sometimes the pair, heconies en- 
cysted .and divkles into nnmerons dollied sjmres ; 
each of these, when lilxrrated by the bursting of 
the cyst, gives origin to a young Gregariiie, or 
usually to several ; these are at iirst Hagcdlate or 
ainuiboid, oV at least more active than the adults, 
hut with nutrition and growth the juvenil<t activity 
is soon lost. 

Among the most important Stnirozoa are the 
following : Monocystis, representen by at least two 
species in the male organs of the earthworm; 


Gregarina, a type of those with the body divided 
by a partition, and furnished with a curious, an- 
terior, proboscis-like appendage, found in the ali- 
mentary canal of crustaceans and in.sec|.8— e.g. 
lobster and cockroach ; Klo.ssia, in molluscs, espe- 
cially cuttle-lish ; Drepanidium, in frog's blood, a 



Life-history of Oregarino : 

a, common adult tyjH*, .shoiving riiid, nurlruM, and protoplasm; 
fj, t\vt» lndi\ idiinls within .'i cyst; r, tin* fitniiHtion f)f spores, 
usually several within eaeli little case; d. tlie escni»c of the 
s|*«tr«‘-eases l»y ni]>turc of cyst; r, an cularj;e.il sirorc-casc, 
.sliov\iiio two enclosed s|Hnrs; /. a youri;^ iiidividtml or siwirc, 
escaping; from its stwire-case ; ff, two Gre^jarincs united end 1-t> 
cinl ; h, an adult, showing attaching .anterior |s»r-tion and the 
slight partition <lividing the cell ; two young (li-cgnrine.s 
ciiiergiiig from the cells iu which they have sis id theircarly life. 

typo of many with a similar habitat in hinis and 
reptiles. Very inipmfcclly km>wn fiio the My.\o- 
M>ridi;i foiiml in lishos — appaiontly very ])rinii- 
tive fmins— and the Sareosporhlia in tin* miiscle- 
lihres of mammals, of which Sarcoiystis ( ‘ Miescher's 
! vesielcs’ or ‘ Ilainey's (joi juiscles ’) is common, )»iit 
' ap]»areiilly harmless in hntdier-mcat. (*orcidinm 
oriformc is thdinildy known as a (Jregarine jiara- 
.sitic in man. 

See Ckll, I'au.xsitism, Pru)TOZOA ; also Th’itschli, 
*T*rotozoa^ m Broiin’.s Thitcrcick ; Balhiuni, Lc^’oiih »ur 
Ifs Sfutrozoains (Paris, 1884); Lviickart, Parasites of 
Man (Ivlin. 1880); Lankester, art. ‘Protozoa,’ Encycl, 
tirit. ; Bcliiieiiler, TahtftUs Eoohujiqnvs (1880, &C.) ; 
Hatchett Jackson’s cd. of llollcston’s Forms of Animal 
Life (Oxford, 188.S). 

Gr4^|yroil*<s Hknri, the most remarkable amoiig^ 
the .^o-callcd constitutional hi.Hhops of Krance, wjis 
Isirn of poor ]»arent.s .at X'elio, near Luiievillo, 
December 4, 17i7U. Etlucatcd by Jesuit.s .at Nancy, 
lie look orders, and ’ lectured for some time 
at the Je,siiii (’ollege of Pont-h-Mousson. FFis 
Essai sur la llrycia^ralion dcs Jnifs ( 1778 ) breathed 
the toleratiuii lliat was in the .air, anti became 
widely j>o]nilar. Becoming cure of Filmhernienil, he 
wjis sent to tlie States-general of 1789 a.s one of the. 
deputies of the (dergy. Fie was an ardent ilemocrat 
in all his views, and, attaching himself from the 
lir.st to the Tiers-otat party, acteil a ])rominent part 
throughout the grand drama of the Uevedution. 
One of tJie stcrelaries of the National Asseinhly, 
lie supported enthii.si;istically the abolition of tfi© 
]»rivileges of the ludjles and clergy alike, and the 
civil constitution of tlie clergy. He >vas the first 
of his order to take the oaths, and was elected the 
first * constitiition.al bishop* of the de])artment of 
F^oir-et Cher, wliich he accepted, although the old 
and le^timate hlslio]). Monseigneur de ThOiiines, 
was still alive. Gregoire carritMl into^very depart- 
ment the stern democ.racjy to wJiicIi he was devoted, 
and M’liich he identified with the CJiristLan brother- 
hood of the gospel ; and upon the fundamental 
doctrine of the Itevolution — the rights of man — he 
sought to ingraft his own early advocacy of the 
Jews and of the negroes, and especially the doctrine 
of the duties of man. At the hliwphemouB Feast 
of Ileason, the weak * 001 ) 61 , constitutional Bifehop 
of Paris, publicly renounced Christianity ; but 
Gr6goire faced tlie infiiiiated rabble with all the 
cfiurage of the primitive mattyrs, and refused to 
«leny liis Master. After the 18th Brumaire he 
became a member of the Corps L^gislatif. Hxb 
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extreme republicaniHiu was liiglily diHtastefuI to 
Bonaparte, and it was only after a third attempt 
that no appointed member of the senate. On 
the conclusion of the concordat bet>v:een Pius VII. 
and Bonaparte ho ceased to exorcise ecclesiastical 
functions, being unable conscientiously to give the 
retractations required by the church, and lie tlied 
without reconciliation at Auteuil, near l*aris, 28th 
May 1831. llis moires were edited by H. 
Carnot, with a life (1831 ). Of his numerous writ- 
ings may bo named Histoire dr.s Scefes licltaicnses 
( 1814) ; Essai histmnqiie snr Ics Liberies de i'Etflisc 
GaUicanc (1818). See the studies by Kruger 

(Leip. 1838) and Bbhringer (Basel, 1878). 
Gregorian f'alendar. See r.vLKNDAu. 
Gregorian Tones. See 1 ’lain son(j. 
Gregorovinsy Fkhuinanu, a distinguished 
Cerinau historian, born in East Prussiaj^ 19th 
January 1821. He studied theology at Konigs- 
lierg, but soon devoted himself to poetry and litera- 
ture. Ill' 1802 he settled in Koine, where he died 
Ist May 1891. His great work in i\\ii History of the 
City of Home in the Middle Ayes (8vols. 1859 72; 
traiisfated fnun the 4th Gerinan edition, vols. i. and 
ii. 1895). He wrote also on Italian geography and 
history, on Corsica ( 185-1), ('apri, and Corfu, on the 
graves of the Popes ( 1857 ; 2d ed. 1881 ), on Lucrezia 
JBorgia (1874), on Urban V’lll. (1870), on Athens 
(1889), and on the Byzantine eninrcss, Atheiiais 
(3<1 ed. 1891 ) ; also a trage<lyon the death of Tiberius 
(1851 ), and an epic, Enphorion (6th ed. 1891). 

Gregory, the name of sixteen popes, of whom 
live were specially noteworthy. 

GRK(iORY 1., TilK Great, a father and saint of 
the Roman ("atholic Church, was born in the city 
of Rome about the middle of the 6th century, llis 
father Gor<lianiis was a senator of the same family 
ns that to which Pope Felix 111. had belonged, and 
his mother Sylvia was famed for her sur]>assing 
virtues. At a com]»aratively early age Gregory 
was ni»pointed by the Emperor Justin tl. to the 
iniimrtant charge of nrador of Home ; but he 
voluntarily rclinquishea ibis oHico, ami withdrew 
altogeth<»r from the world into a monastery at 
Koine, one of seven be bad founded. ‘ He lavislied 
on the poor all bis cojStly 'robes, bis .silk, bis gold, 
his jewels, bis furniture, and not even assuming 
to b'imsolf the abbacy of his convent, but begin- 
ning with the lowest monastic duties, lie devoted 
himself altogetlier to God.’ This was ]»robably 
about 575. It was while here that he saw one day 
Boitie fair-haired Anglo-Saxon youths in the slave- 
market — ‘ non A nyli sed anyrli ’ — and was .seized 
with a longing to devote himself the conversion 
of their country to (3irist. He .set forth on his 
‘oulmey, but tl’ie clamour of the Komaiis at bis 
OSS led the pope Benedict to compel his return, 
and ovcntually to enrol him in the .secular ministry 
by ordaining him one of the seven Kegionary 
Deacons of Koiqe. BeiuMlict’s successor, Pelagius 
II., sent Gregory as nuncio to (kiiistaiitinople, to 
implore the emperor’s aid agiiiiist tlie Lomhanls. 
He^ resided three years in Constantinople, during 
which time he commenced, and perliam coinpleted, 
his MorcUia^ an exposition of Job. On his return 
to Horne he resumed his place as abbot of his 
monastery, and on the death of Pelagius, in a 
plague which laid waste the city, was unani- 
mously called by the clergy, the senate, and the 
people to succeed him. He used every means to 
evade the dignity, even iietitioiiing the Emperor 
Maurice to withhold his consent, but was forced to 
yield, and was consecrated September 3, 590. 

‘Few pontiffs have equalled, hardly one has .sur- 
passed, Gregory I. as' the administrator of the mul- 
tiplied concerns of the vast charge thus assigned 
to him. * N othing, ’ says Dean Milpian, * seems too 


great, nothing too insigniheant, for his earnest 
personal solicitude ; from the most minute point iii 
the ritual, or regulations about the papal f anus in 
Sicily, he passes to the <'oii version of Britain, the 
extirpation of simony among the clerg>' of Gaul, 
negotiations with the armed conquerors of Italy, 
and the revolutions of tlie Eastern Einidre.* 
There is no dei>.*irtineiit of ecclesiastical auiiiin- 
islration in which he has not left marks of his 
energy and his greatness. To him the Homan 
Church is indebted for tlio complete and consistent 
organisation of her public services and the details 
of her ritual, for tin* regnl.-ition and systematisa- 
tion of her sacred cliaiits. ’J'lie mission to England, 
wliicb be U'as not permittcMl to undertake in pei-son, 
was enirusRid by him, with all the zeal of a jwr- - 
sonal obligation, to Augustine ; and, under liis 
auspices, Britain was bronglit within tlie ])ale of 
Christendom, l-nder him also the Gothic king- 
i doni of Spain, long Ariaii, was reccuiciled with 
the church. Nor was his zeal for tlie reformation 
of the clergy, and the purifying of the morality 
of the church, inferior to his ardour for its diffu- 
sion. His lettei'S, which are numerous and most 
interesting, are full of evidences of the univer- 
sality of his vigilance. On the occasion of the 
ilireatenod invasion of Home by the Lombards 
be showed himself in act and in inliuence, if not 
as yet in avowctl authority, a teni])or.al sovereign. 
Against the memory of his administration of 
Home .a charge was formerly made, that in bis 
zeal agaitLst ] paganism be destroyed the ancient 
temples ami other buildings of the pagftn city. 
But Gibbon confesses that the evidence is * recent 
and uneertain;’ and, indeed, the only autboiily 
to which Gibbon himself refers, Platina, siiujdy 
inenti(JUH the cliarge in oi-der to repudiate* it. 

I Though Gregory ba<l a contempt for mere lettei’S, 

' ami tliongbl tile oracles of God wc?re above the 
I rules of j^ranimar, it is not true that be burned 
the Palatine Library in his hatred of pagan litera- 
ture. As regards the general government of the 
church, Gregory reprobated very strongly the 
assumplion by John, patriarch of (%)nstanlinople, 
of the title of Ecumenical or I'liiversal Bishop, 
the more especially ns the object of John in 
assuming this title was to justify an exercise of 
juris<lietion outside of the limits of his own patri- 
archate. In his writings, too, the details of the 
whole ilogmatical system of the iiiodern church 
are very fully developed. His Lett^rs^ and, still 
more. Ills Diuloyucs abound witli miraculous and 
legendary narratives, which, however uncritical in 
their character, are most interesting as illustrating 
file iiianiiei’s and liabits of tbotigbi of that age. 
With all his zeal for the diffusion of (’hristianity, 
Gregory was most gentle in bis treatment of 
heathens .and Jews, and he used all bis efforts to 
repress slave-dealing and to mitigate the severity’ 
of slavery". He died March 12, 604. liesitles Ins 
Moridia lie left buinilies on Ezekiel and on the 
Go.spels, the lieyida (nr Cora rastoralis), .and the 
Sacrameutarhim and Antiphonarium. In exegesis 
he is a fearless allegorist. The best editions of his 
works are the Benedictine (4 vols. flolio, 1705) luid 
that in Migne’s Patrologia (vols. Ixxv.- Ixxix.). 

See the ;tudio.s by J.au (184.5) and Pfahlcr (1852) ; 
Kev. J. Barniby’s little book in the ‘ Fathers for Liiglisn 
Readers ’ (1879); Kellett, Grenorp the Grad ( 1«S89 ) ; the 
monograph by Abbot Snow, G.S.B. (1892) ; and Zopffel’s 
article in Herzog-Plitt’s Real-Enepkloinidic. 

Gregory II., by birth a Homan, was elected 
pope in 715. His poiitirieate is specially notice- 
alile as forming an epoch in the progress of 
the teildtorial pre-eminence of the Homan ace 
in Italy. The eastern emperors having almost 
entirely abandoffted the government and, still 
moro, the defence of Italy, and ,the aggressions 
♦ 
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of th(» Loiiibsinls becoming every year more 
fornibbible, llie imperial authority in the We»t 
sank into little more tlian a name; and the tyran- 
nical and harharoiis measures hy which the Ein- 
penn* Leo the Isaurian attempted to enforce his 
decrees against image- worship weakened still more 
the tic wliich bound Italy to the eastern empertu-s. 
The natural result of the diminution of the imperial 
authority in Italy was the growth of that of the 
:>opc, to whom" the deserted Italian provinces 
iookcil, partly as their spiritual counsellor and 
head, i>artly as their mediator with the barbarous 
enemy, partly as the centre of the political federa- 
tion for self-ilefence which their very istdation 
necessitated. (Iregory convened a council in Home 
on the subject of the honour due to images, and 
addressed a veiy- cmergetic letter to the emperor, 
protesting against the sacrilegious outrages of 
which heliad been guilty, explaining ami defending 
the Catholic doctrine on image worship, and warn- 
ing the emperor that the feelings <»f his subjects 
M’ere so completely alienated by his conduct that 
it was only the p<»jie's iutliience which ]»revented 
them from throwing off all allegiance. Ciiegory 
has lK»en accused of himself fomenting this <lis- 
affeelion. The contrary, however, is attested, not 
only by his own letters, hut also by Paul the 
Deacon, in his Ifistnrtj nf tht: Lomhartfs (hook vi. 
chap. 39); and it is quite" certain that the circum- 
.stances themselves, and the well-known eharacter 
of the emper<»r, would sufficiently exjdain any 
degree of dlseontoiit in Italy. At all evtmts, tin* 
result of the contest was a most notable ziggrand- 
isenient of the political authority and influence of 
the popes in Italy. (Jregory 11. was distinguished 
by liis zeal for the evangelisation of liealheti 
lands ; it was under his anspiees that the faimms 
Winfried nr Bonifact* entered on Ids missionary 
work in (Jerinany. He dh*d in 731. 

OrtKColiY III., a native of Syria, succeeded 
Ciregorv II. in 731. In the same* year he hurleil | 
the finathema of excommunication against the 
Iconoclasts, and the retaliations of Leo the Isanr- 
ian did niueli to weaken tlie ancient lie between 
the popedom ami the empire. The eneroachiiients 
of tlie Lombards in Italy during his pontificate 
became so formidable that, as the eastern em- 
perors still reimiined ]iowerless or indifferent to 
the pnilection of the Italian provinces, the Homans 
charged (Iregory to scud a deputation to Cluarles 
Martel, soliciting his succour against the enemy, 
and proposing upon that ooiiditi<in to recognise 
him as their protector, and to eunfer on him the 
title of consul and jiatrieian of Koine. This ofler 
was made by the pope ‘ in virtue of a decree of the 
Konian inimus,’ and is of great historical iin- 
port.'ince in the consideration of the nature and 
origin of the papal power in Italv. Tlie embassy 
failed, owing l<» the jiressure of Ids war with the 
Saracens, to enlist the aid of (diaries; hut it was 
a step towards the efinsiinimatioii of the independ- 
ence of llie West. (Iregory III. died in 741. 

Okkoorv VII., lire eiidiiently the historical 
reiireseiitativc of the teinjioral claims of the 
medieval papacy, was horn, about 10*20, at Soana, 
a village in ilie .soutliern border of Tuscany. 
Whether his family belonged to the burgher or 
the noble class i-i disputed by his biographers. 
Jlis fandlv name, Hddehrand, would imply a 
Teutonic descent ; hut hv birth and (Mluc-ation at 
least lie was Italian. (lis youth was p;i.s.sed at 
Kome, in the monastery of St Maria, on the Aven- 
tine, of wirich his uncle, Laurentius (afterward.** 
liJsliorj of AwaUi), was abbot. From Home he 
mssetl into France, where lie entered tlie cele- 
firaterl monastery at CJugny, in the schools of 
which he completed his education ; and from the 
strict ascetic o^wervatK^es there practised hy him 


ho acquired those habits of austerity which dis- 
tinguished his whole life. He visited the court 
of lienry III., and obtained hy his prci^hing the 
reputation of great eloquence. On Ids 'return to 
Rome lie became the chaplain of Gregory VI. ; 
hilt after the death of that pontiff he again with- 
drew to his former retreat at Clugny, from which 
ho was only recalled by the earnest appeal of the 
new and zealous pope, Leo IX., whom he accom- 
panied to Kimie in 1049. Under this active and 
devoted pontiff Hildebrand exereised great influ- 
ence. He now for the first time received holy 
orders, and was eventually created canlinal. Be- 
sides the respoiisihlo donieKtic employments which 
were assigned to him, he was sent as legate to the 
important Uouncil of Tours, in which the cause of 
Berengarius was examined. Under all the short 
hut important pontificates of the successors of Leo 
IX., who are known in history as the German 
I popes Victor II., Stephen IX., BeiioiUct X., and 
i Alexander II. — Ilildehrand continued to e.xercise 
I the same influence, and by inspiring into their 
I government of the church the great princi]>leH fo 
I which his life was devoted he lucpared the way for 
! the full development of his theory of the pajiaey. 

I He was unanimously elected at Koine, with- 
• out awaiting the imperial authorisation, three 
j days after the death of Alexamler II- The 
Ge*i‘man hishoiis, who feared the effect of those 
reforms of wiiich his name \\a.s a guarantee, 
emleavoured to prevent the Emjieror Henry IV. 

I from iisseiiting to the fdection ; hut Henry gave hi» 

I approval, ami flic iiov i>ope was crowned, .July 10, 
j 1073. From the date of his election the pontifi- . 

cate of Gregory tv as one lifi* long struggle for the 
I assertion of the principles witli which he helieve<l’ 
j the welfare of the church ami the regeneration of 
soeiidy itself to he inseparably hound up. Keganl- 
ing JUS the great evil of his time the thoroughly 
secularised comlilion of the church in a great part 
of Europe, and especially in Germany and northern 
Italy, he directed against this all his efl’orts. The 
position occupied hy the Jiiglicr clergy as feudal 
proprietors, the right claimed hy tlm crown of 
inve.stitnre with the temporalities of benefices, 
the consequent dependence of the clergy ujion the 
sovereign, and the tempt Jifion to simony which 
it involvevl wore, in the mind of Gregory, the 
can.se of Jill the evils under which Europe? was 
gn»aning ; Jiiid of jill these he regarded Investiture 
(q.v.) as the fountain .and the source. While, 
therefore, he laboured hy every .species of enact-, 
iiieni, hy visitations, hy enc^T-Iical letters, and 
hy jiersonal exliortations, precepts, and censures, 
to enforce tlie observance of jill the details of dis- 
cipline— celibacy, the residence of the clergy, the 
I instruction of the people— and to rejness simony 
and phii'ali.sm, it was against the fundamentjil 
jihuse of investiture that his main eirorts were 
ilirected. In the year .after his ejection he pro- 
hihitetl this prjictice, under pain of excommuni- 
cation both for the investor and the iiivcHted, and 
ill the following year he ^ actujilly issued that 
sentence again^ several bishops and c'ouncilhira 
of the? eriuHFe. The Emperor Henry IV. dis- 
regarding tliese menaces and taking the offend- 
ing bishops under his protection, Gregorv cited 
him to Kumo to answer for his condmd. henry's 
sole reply was a haughty defiance ; and in a diet 
at Worms in 1()7(> lie formally declared Gregory 
deposed from the pontificate. The pontiff was 
not slow to retali.ate hy a sentence of exconitiiuiii- 
cation ; and in this sentence, unless revoked or 
removed hy alisoliition in twelve months, by the 
Law' of the ctmiirc at the time, was involved the 
forfeiture of all civil rights, and deposition from 
every civil and politiciu office. Henry’s Saxon 
subjects nppea^iig to this law against him, he 
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was coiiipellod to yieltl, and by a humiliating 
penance, to which he submitted at Canossa (q.v.) 
in January 1077> he obtained absolution irom the 
jM)pe in peraon. This submission, however, was 
but feigned ; and on his subsequent triumph over 
his rival, Rudolf of Swabia, Henry resumed hostil- 
ities with the pope, and in 1080 again declared him 
deposed, and caused to be appointed in his jdacc 
the antipopc (luibert, Archbishoi> of Ravenna, 
under the name of Clement IIT. After a pro- 
tracted siege of three years, Henry, in the year 
1084, took possession of • Rome. (Gregory shut 
himself up m the castle of St Angelo. Just, 
however, as he was on the point of falling into 
his imemy’s hands, Robc*rt Guiscanl, the Norimin 
Duke ot Apulia, entered the city, set Gregory 
I free, and compelled Heiirv to return to (iermany ; 
but the wretcheil condition to which Rome was 
' reduced obliged Gregory to 'withdraw lirst to 
Monte Cassino and ultimately to Salerno, whore 
he died, May 2o, 1085. His dying words are a 
deeply affoetiiig bub st<irn and unbending jirofession 
of the faith of his whole life, an<l of tlui profound 
convictions uudiir wliicli even his emmiics ackiiow- 
ledg<^ him to have acted — ‘ 1 have loved justice 
ami hated iniquity; therefore I die an exile.’ 

Tlie character of Gregory VII, and the theory 
of church- polity which lie represents are differ- 
ently judged by the dilVerent religious schools; 
but his thcMiry is con bussed by all, even those who 
most strongly reprobate it as an e.\cess, t<i have 
%<ien grand in its conception ami unselfish in its 
object. ‘ The tlieory of Augustine’s city of God,’ 
» says Milman, * no doubt swam before bi.s mind, 
on wbi(rli a new Rome was to rise and rule the 
Vorld by religion.’ in bis conception of tlie con- 
stitution of Christian society the spiritual power 
was the first and bigliest elemcmt. It was to 
direct, to command the temporal, and, in a certain 
sense, to compel its obedience ; but, as the theory 
is explained by Kciielon, by Gosseliii, and other 
iiKxlern C’atlioUcs, the arms which it was author- 
ised to use for the puimosc of coercion were the 
atms of the spirit only. ^ It could comj»el by 
penalties, but tbe.se penalties were only the cen- 
sure.s of the church; ami if in certain ciroumstanees 
temporal forfeitures ( as in the case of Henry iV.) 
xvere annexed to these censures, this, it is argmul, 
was the re.sult of the civil legislation of the par- 
ticular country, not of any general <*cclesia.stical 
law. Thus, in the case of Henry, the imperial 
• crown was ftirfeited, according to the Hwahian 
code, hy the mere ftict of the emperor’s remaining 
for twelve months under excommunication without 
obtaiiiuig absolution from the sentence. More- 
over, whatever may be saiil of the power in itself, 
or of the lengths to wlihdi it has at times extended, 
the occasion ami the object of its exercise in the 
hands of (iregory were always such as to eomuiaml 
the sympatiiy of the philosopliical .student of the 
history of the mhldle ages. Ry his firm ami im- 
heiiding eflbrts to suppress the iincliristiaii vices 
which deformed society, and to restrain the tyranny 
which onpres-sed the subject as niiicli as it en- 
slaved the church, ho taught his age that there 
was a being on earth whose special duty it was to 
defend the defenceless, to succour the succourless, 
to afford a refuge to the widow and orphan, and 
to be the guardian of the poor.’ Dean Milniaii 
Bums up his history of Gregory VIT. ns of one who 
is to he contemplated not merely with awe, hut in 
some respects, and with some great drawbacks, as a 
benefactor of mankind. 

See Milinan’s Latin Chriaiianitft (vol. iii.); Giosc- 
brechtif (Jeschidite der Deutadu Kaiaerzeit (vol. iii.); 
Bowden, Life of Gregory VIL (1840); Voigt, Hilde- 
brand ah Papal (2d ed. 1840); Gfriirer, Papal Gregor 
YU, (7 voU. 1859-61) ; W. B. W. Stephens, Hildebrand 


and hia Timea (1888); and the studies by Solti (1847), 
Villemain (1872; Kiig. traiis. 1873), Langeron (1874), and 
Meltzer (1876). His whole literary remains arc included 
within seven books or Pcgiatira of letters, whicli liave 
been often i>rinted. 

GKKCiOKY Xlir., Uao Buoncompagno, was 
horn at Bologna, January" 7, 1502. lie was edu- 
cated in his native city, wlieie he filled the chair 
of Law for several years. 1 1 aving settled at Rome 
in 1539, he was distinguished by several important 
employments, and was one of the theolo|pau8 of 
the Council of Trent ; on his return tlience lie "was 
created cardinal in 1.505, and st^nt as legate to 
Spain. On the docath of Bins V. (Iregory was 
elected pope in 1572. Not one among the post- 
Reformation pontiffs has surpassed Gregory ^III. , 
in zeal for tlic promotion and inqn-ovement of 
education ; a large projiortion of the colleges in 
Rome were wholly or in part endowed hy him ; 
and his expenditure for educational purposes is 
said to have exceeded 2,000, (K)0 Roman crowns. 
The most interesting event of his pontilieate, in a 
scientific point of view, is the c'orreeiioi] of the 
(Calendar (q.v.), which was tlie result of long 
consideration, and was finally made imhlic in 1.582. 
Under his care was published also a valuable edition 
of the Dcrrctuiii (.iratunn with learned notes. lie 
was a zealous patron of the Jesuits, ami supported 
the Leagn(^ in France agcainst the Huguenots ; ami 
it was he who ordered a Tc Dcam in Rome on 
occasion of the massacre of 8t Bartholomew, and 
had a medal struck in honour of the occasion. He 
strongly snjiportcd Philip 11. of Spain in his designs 
against Kiiglaiid; and he left the mark of Ids 
energy on almost every department of clmrcli life 
and work. He died in 1585, in the eiglity -third 
year of his age. 

St, surnamed Tij.i'MIXATor (Ar- 
menian Lasarontehy (ir. r/i6tiaivii)y was of the 
royal Parthian race of the Aisaeidto, and son of 
Anak, nnirderer of (!’hosrov I., king of Armenia. 
For tins crime his whole family wa.s slain save 
himself. He owed his escape to a (’li)istiaii nunse, 
who secretly eonveyed him, when he was two years 
old, to Cic.sarca, in (’atq>adocia, her native town. 
He there married a Christian, who bore him two 
SOILS, and scam afterwards became a min. (iregory 
proceeded to Koine, and eiitereil the service of 
Terdat, Chosrov's son. After Terdat (Tiridates 
III.) had, with the help of the Romans, recovered 
his fatlier’s kingdom ( 280 ), < Iregory, f«v his refiLsal to 
erov.ii with garlands the? statue or Anahit, tutelary 
godtIes.s of Armenia, was thrown by Terdat into a 
deeji pit, where a ])ious wiilow nourished him for 
fourteen yeais. About tlm end of that time Terdat 
was visited with the ])unishmei]t of Nehnchad- 
iiez74ir. ih'alcd and haptiseil hy Gregoiy, he be- 
came a zealous (I’liristiaii, and established Chris- 
tianity hy force tlironghont his dominions. Gregory 
was consecrated bishop and head of the Armenian 
(^liurcli hy J^eoiitius, Archbishop of (.\i‘.sarea, ami 
erected a great luimher of eliurclics, monasteries, 
hospitals, and .schools in which the .sons of heal hen 
prie,st.s were trnineil for the Cliristjaii priesthood, 
whereby a strongly national stain]) was given to 
the chuVeh in Armenia. Having resigiictl tli|' J>atri- 
arehate in favour of his .second son Aristaces, 
(Iregory in 331 retired to a cave at the foot of Mount 
Selmh ’in Upper Armenia, whore he died in a few 
years, 'fho ])atviarchato was hehl for many yeara 
by his descendants. 

The sources for the history of GreRory, which is partly 
Icgcndury, are two early Armenian histories written by 
Agatliangelos and by Simeon Metnidirastea A Frencli 
translation of the former hy Victor Langlois appears in 
vol. i. of tho I/iatoricna de VArminie (1867);^ the latter 
(evidently drawn from the former) is given in vol, cxv. 
of Migne’s Patrol, Qrae, Tho former .was known to 
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Moses of Khorcne, the Herodotus of Armenia, who 
flourished in the iitli century. The best edition of his [ 
Work was printotl at Venice in 1S(>5 : a Latin translation ■ 
by the lirothers Whiston appeared at London in 17iU>; a 
Fremli l>y I.evaillant do Kiorival at Paris in 1841. See 
S. C. Malan’s Kn*?. tran'^lation (18(>8) of the life of 
Cro:;orj\ from* the Armenian work of the Vartal>ed 
JMattliew (published at Venice, 1740). 

liroffory Xazianzen by his own account, j 
b«.)rn a])out at Arianzus, a villaj'c near Njizi- 
an/iis, ill Cappadocia, in>t far from Cicsarca. Hi.s | 
fallicr, whose name also was (Jicejory, and who bail j 
oiij^Miially helon^fd to the heathen sect of Ilypsis- ; 
tarians, worsliipjicvs of tlie Most but also | 

of the lire, like the Pci-sians, and keepers of the 
Jeuish Sabbath and the law of the ]nirity ef meats, \ 
hail, eliieily throii;;h the inlluencC of his pious wife , 
Nonna, become a conven t to Christianity about the ^ 
time of the j^reat Nieeiie Council (o*23), and four , 
years later was raised to the tlijinity t)f Hishop of , 
Na/danzus. Formed to piety by tlomestic example, ; 
(he^ory was at an early a^e sent to Ca'sarea in • 
Palotine, where the study of elo<|ucuce then , 
nourished. lie next attended the scluiols of Alex- j 
andria, and subsequently (about .*548 to .358) of | 
Atliens, where he met Iljoiil the (Ivcat, then also • 
.a younj; student, and became his most intimate 
friend. At the same time there studieil at Athens 
Julian, later em\»eror and apostate, and there is 
no <b>ubt that the three often met and had friendly 
discussions on the subjects of tbeir coiiimon studios ; 
althou;'li Ore^'orv, even at that time, au'^urc*! , 
no f'rMid for Julian, who exhibited si^jfns of *aii ! 
unsettled and arm^^ant mind.’ (Jre^^orv, Iiavin;^ . 
made brilliaiir pro;;res.s in eloquence, pldlosophy, | 
ami sacred Iit«*rature, returiietl to Xazianzus, and ; 
in .3(10 received baptism at the hands of his own 
father, coiiseeratin^' to (hsl, at the same time, all , 
* his ooods, his j^dory. his health, Ids ton^'ue, and , 
his talents ; ' twid. in onler to he. still more able to 
l»ur'iiie a life of austere devotion, he took iqi his I 
abode witli Jlasil in tlie ilesert m.*ar the river Iris, , 
ill I'ontu.s. Keealled by his father, Crej'ory wa.s I 
ordained priest, hut afterward.s lied. Ileing reeallcil 
a >econd time, he returned to Xazianzus, as.sistod | 
lu.s father in the ministry, and preached to the 
peoph;. In .371 or 37*2 St Basil, who in the nieaiiiime j 
had become liislio]) of C.esarea, prevailed upon him 
Ui accejit the see of Sasima, a small town in Caiipa- 
docia. Hut he had scarcely taken jiossession ot ids 
new dignity, 'when, overcome again by his innate re- 
pugnance to public life, Ije retired, a Idshop without 
.'i bishopric, to Naziaii/.iis, where he stayed until the 
death of his father in .374. lie then went into a 


servo the great aim of his life--to uphold the 
integrity oi Nicene orthndox^r against tho heresies 
of the ^rians and Apollinarists. The n^rits of 
his writings arc very unequal, sometimes rising to 
sublime liights of poetical genius, and displacing 
classical elegance and relincment, at other times 
redundant, pedantic, an<l heavy with far-fetched 
similes. Yet lirogory may fairly he pronounced 
one of the first orators and most accomplished 
ami thoughtful writers of all times. His surviv- 
ing works consist eddefly of about 45 sermons, 
243 letters, ami 407 poems (dogmatic and moral 

t Miems, prayers and liymiis, aiitohirigrapldc and 
dsttirical pnems, enitaphs, and epigramh). The 
poems ivove separately ]>rinted in a beautiful Aldiiie 
edition at Venice in L504. The first cditftn of his 
oomplete works pppciared at Hasel in 1550, folio. 
All the earlier editions were set aside by the great 
and long-delayed edition that appeared under the * 
au.spices <»f the Heiiedietiiies, in 2 vols. ( Paris, 1778- 
184*2). The first volume w.'is finally editqd by 
(’lenieiicet ; tlie second by (^lillou. flis separate 
works liave frecjneiitly i)cen edited, and jiartly 
translated into dillerent tongues. 

See iiionoKtaphs by Ullniann (18*25; Knpf. trana. 1851 ; 
2d cd. (luiha, I8r>7) and by A. Houuit (Paris, 1870); 
and Montaut’s Jtevue critique (1878). 

Gregory of \ysssu ti»e younger brother of 
misil the iireat. After being eaucateil by Ihosil, he 
showeel an inelinatimi to become a teacliev of elo- 
quence, hut by the infhience of (Iregory X^azianzen 
was jirevailed unon to devote himself to the church# 
Though luarriiMi, he was in .371 or 372 consecrateil 
h\ Basil bishop of tho little town of Nvssa, m Cap- 
padocia. During tlie persecution of the adherents 
of the Nicene ('reed in the reign of Valens, (Iregory 
wa.M, at the instigation of tho governor of Pontus, 
deposed i>y a synod held in Cialatia, on the prete.xt 
that he hatl \vastoil the church’s goods. He miule 
hi.s escape, and after the deatli of Valens was joy- 
fully welcomeil back by his ilock (378). He was 
present at the Council o? ('onstantinoplc in .381, and 
(along with two other hishojis) wtis appointed to 
the general oversight of the diocese of Pontus hotli 
by the council and by a decree of his friend 'riieo- 
dosius, by whom lie had been called ‘ the common 
l»illar of the church.’ He travelled to Arabia and 
Jerusalem to set in order the churclies there, and 
was again at a syiicxi in ( 'onstaiitinople in 394. 
He must have died siion afterwards. Uf the three 
('aj»j»adocians ( Iregory was the greatest speculative 
thc'ologian, tlie most faithful to Origenistic views, 
.and not the least ze.alous defender of Nicene 
doelrine. He w.as a less alilc ruler than Basil, who 


monastery at Seleucia, which, however, after the 
deatli of the Kiiqieror Valen.s (.378), lie was induced 
to leave*, in order to iiinlertake the charge of a siiiall- 
Nicone congregation in ('onst.antinoi»lc, where 
until then Arianism had held ainlisinited .sway, 
(iregoi v was after a short time, when his erudition 
and eloquence became coii'-piciious, elected arcli- 
hLshop, upon wiiicli the Arians hecariic so exasper- 
ated that his v»*ry life wa*^ in danger. (Iregory, 
alihoijglf upheld by Po|ie D.amasus ami the 
Emperor 3'hefMlosiiis, preferred resigning liis see 
voluntarily, ‘ in order to lay the storm, like another 
Jonah, although he had not exciteil it.’ He went 
h.ack to Xazianzus, .and took up his .solit.ary ahcMle 
near Arianzus, wlici**, after some years of a most 
ascetic life, he died in .389. His ashes wore con- 
veyed to Con.stantiiioj»le, and thence, dining the 
f'rij.siides, to liorrie. His d;iy is, with the Latins, 
the 9th of >fa3\ His cli.aracter and temper, ardent 
and entliusiastic, hut at the same time dreamy and 
melancholy, hard, but also tender, anihitious and 
yet liiimhie, and all his. instability and vacillation 
between a life of contoniplation and of action, are 
vividly depicted in his writings. These niostiy 


.sometimes lamented his untimely ‘good nature’ 
and ‘.simplicity.’ His chief dogmatic work is his 
Tirch^e lifjoh'H tijniuHt Ihtnomius (the so-called 1.3th 
])ook is an independent work ). Among his other 
works are trc.itises on the iloctrinc of the Trinity, 
including Anlirrheiicus (against ./Vpollinaiis) and 
an appeal To the Greeks, jroni 'common notions* 
(axioms), an attempt to estahlisli the doctrine on 
grounds of abstract reason; a treatise On Destiny 
(agaln.'-t ]i.agan^ata1i.sm ) ; On the Soul and Besur- 
rcHion (ed. Krahinger, Leip. 1837), in the fonn of 
a dialogue witli his .sister Makrinu on her death- 
bed ; several ascetic treatises, many sermons, and 
23 epistles. In Ids great Catechetical Discourse 
(ed. Krahinger, Munich, 18.38), which was written to 
convince educated heathens and Jews, he argues 
that the incarnation is the liest possilde form of 
reileinption, as manifesting the four chief attributes 
of God — his oinnijiotcnce, mercy, wisdom, and 
jmsticc. God alone is, and all turning away from 
God to the things of sense (things without V'iiig) 
is death. Christ did not assuiiio a single human 
nature, 1>ut human nature itself in its entirety.. 
* His return from death is for tlie mortal race tlie 
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beginning of their return to eternal life.’ llis in- 
carnation is of cosmical significance, and extends 
to the whole spiritual creation, bringing tlie whole 
universe into harmony. ‘Not only anioftg men 
is lie l>oni man, but (with absolute consistency) 
coming also into being among angels he brings him- 
•self down to their nature ’ oa the Ascen- 

sion of Christ). ‘By this,’ says llarnack, ‘the 
incarnation is resolved into a necessary cosmical 
process ; it becomes a special case of the omni- 
presence of the Deity in his creation. Alienation 
from God is as inpch includes! in the plan of the 
Kosrnos as is rcstitutiori to him. Gregory helped 
to hand fm to later times the pantheistic thought 
which he never himself conceive<l clearly and .apart 
from thoftistorical. There is a real kinship l>etween 
him and the pantheistic Monophysites, the Areo 
pagite, Scotus Kvigeiia, anti even the modern 
“liberal” theologians tif Hegelian tlye.’ 

His works wore edited by Pronton du Due (Paris, 
Itllo; reprinted lfi38), and m<ire completely in Migiie’s 
Pati’otoijid (scries Gra.*ca, vols. xliv. xlvi.). A beginning 
was made towards a good critical odi(.ioii by O. H. Forlwis 
( Ifuriitisland, 1855) and Fr. Oelilcr (Halle, 1855). Tlie 
latter has imblislicd a selection with a German transla- 
tion (4 vol-s. la?ip. 18.58-51)). See J. Jlupp’s monograph 
on Gregory (1834) ; II. Weiss, Die drei (froasen Capitndn^ 
cic;*( 1872) ; and llarnack, Doijnu ngeschichfcj vol. ii. (1888). 

Gregory of Tours, the ‘father of Frankish 
history,’ was born about 540 at Arverna (now ( Cler- 
mont ), the chief town Auvergne, and belonged 
to one of the most distinguished Uomaii families of 
G.aul. (higinally cjillod Georgius Floreiitiiis, he 
assumed tlui name (Iregory out <»f respect for his 
•niotherV grandfather, Gregory, Bishop of J^angres. 
lie was eilucated by bis iincde, Gallus, liisliop of 
Glorniont, and after Ids death hy A vitas, a' priest of 
, his native town, llis n'covery from a severe sick- 
ness, through a pilgrimage to the grave of St 
M.artiii of Tours, led Gregory Id devote himself to 
‘the service of the clmrch, aii<l hy the choice of the 
clergy aud people and favour id Sigbert, king of 
Austnisia, to whom Auvergne had fallen on the death 
of Clothar I. in 5t>l, he became Bishop of Toui*s in 
57.3. He gave himself zealously to his sacre<l office 
and the public goo<I. In the struggles between 
8 ighert .and his wife Bruiddld.a on the one side 
against Chilperic an<l his wife Fredegoiul on the 
other he took the side of the former, and in the 
vicissitudes of a conllict in which 'rours frccpiontly 
changed masters had to ''siilTer many persecutions. 
After the death <if Chilperic, whom Gregorj’^ calls 
‘the Nero .and Herod of our time,’ he enjoyed 
great influence over his successors, Guiitram and 
Childehert 11. He died 17tli November 594. The 
fame of Gregory rests on his Hisioriw. sim Annalium 
Francornm Ubri x., the chief aiitliority for the his- 
tory of Gaul ill the 6 tli century. It begins with a 
summary of univci-Stal history, but hy the end of 
book i. reaches the Fraiikisli conquest and the 
death of St Martin. From this point onwards the 
narrative is written with much greater fullnc.ss, the 
last seven yearn (585-01 ) extending to four hooks. 
Gre^jory himself laments Iiis unskilfiiliiess in writing 
— Ins -^vrong jgenders and cases, ami misused pre- 
positions. Ills ten books are the artless memoranda 
of a contemporary, bearing on their face the clear 
ataiiip of truth. It is entirely to him that we owe 
OUT exact knowledge of the dark and stoiony times 
of the Merovingian kings. 

Besides his History, ho wrote MiracHlorum lihri ru., a 
hagiosraphioal compilation, includUng four books on the 
innumerable miracles of St Martin. A critical edition of 
his Works was published by Buinart in 1699 (1 vol. folio), 
and in Migno’s oolleotion (vol. Ixxi.). Of the History 
the best editions ore by Quadet and Turanno (1836-38), 
and that in the Monumenta OermanitB Jiistorica (1884- 
85 W French translations are by H. L. Bordier (2 vols. 

-61 ) and that edited by Jacobs (2 vols. 1861 ) ; there is 


a German trunslution by W. Giesebrccht ( 1851 ; 9th 
ed. I 873 ). The historic^ material supplied by Gregory 
is reproduced in Thierry’s Dec it dea Temps Merorhujiena 
(Pans, 1840). A French translation of tho Books of 
Miracles and lesser Avritings was published by H. L. Bur- 
dier (4 vols. 1857 64). See Liibell, Greyor von Tours 
und seine J^eit ; 2d cd. 1869); G. Monod, Jitudes 
crititmes aur Us sovrrea tie V II hUnre d/r rorin/y tew wc (Paris, 
1872) ; and vol. i. of Mark Pattison’s Essays (1889). 

Grejl^ory Tliaumat nrgiiK (‘wonder* 
worker ’), a celebrated disciple t)f Origen, and the 
.aposllc of the (‘bristiiin clinrch in Pontus, He 
was lM)rn about 210 , of wealthy heathen parents at 
Neocfcsareti, in Pontus, ;iiid w.as originally named 
Tlicodorus. His early education was for the prac- 
tice of law, but, coining untlcr the infiiicnc^ of 
Origen at C.a*s.arca in Psilcstine, he was his dLsmple 
for iihout eight years, with .an iniorniption caused 
hy the persecution under Maximin tlie Thracian, 
during which he jirohahly studied at Aloxaiidii.a. 
Origen, in a letter to him, exprc.ssed the wish that 
he Avould ‘spoil the "Egyptians ’ by pl.acing the 
intcdlectual trcjisiires he g.atliered from the Greeks 
ill the holy service, of Christian jiiiilosopliy. After 
this he produced his rtuictjyrivns 011 Origen, and, 
returning to his native country, wa.s eoiisecr.ated 
Bi.shop of Neoc.esarea hy I’liatlimus, Bishot) of 
Amasca. Tlie inlluenec* «f Gregory in. Asi.a Alinor 
continued from the iiibldle of tlie 3d century to far 
down into the 4th, and its extcait may be inferred 
from the iiuiultous legends of his miracles, and the 
tradition that at his death (about 270 ) there were 
only .as many j»ag.ans in Nooca'sarea as there had 
been (.’Iiristians in it at his consecration — viz. seven- 
tc.*en. His celebrated El thesis^ or Confession of 
Faiths said to have beiui derived by rt?velatioii from 
the Virgin Mary and the apostle". lolin, is a siini- 
niary of the tlieologj» of Origen, ami was u.sed as 
tbctiasisof the instruction given to eaiecliumens at 
Neociesarca. It is of the greatest value ;i.s a reeoni 
of the state of the theology at the middle of the 3d 
century. ‘There is scarcely a sentence in it,’ says 
Harii.ack, ‘ that recalls to us the Bible ; it is a com- 
pendium of the siiblimest sjieciilation, only in the 
worls “ Father,” “Son,” and “Spirit” reminding 
us of the gospel.’ Its genuineness is disputed, but 
is ably ilefendoil by i/aspari. Gregory is said to 
have contended ag.ainst SabelJianism, 3 ’et in bis 
lost Arynmcnl ivith ^KlUm Basil tells ns thoro 
stemd this sentence : ‘ the Father and the Son are 
two in idea, but one in essence.’ But as Basil also 
testifies that be sj>oke of the Son .as a ‘ creature ’ 
and a ‘work,’ the alxivo .sentence is probably no 
more tli.aii an Grigenistic assertion of the substan- 
tial unity of the Deity in opposition to Iriiheistic 
views. The genuineness of two other treatises 
.attributed to him, one addrcs.sed to I’hilagrins, on 
the co e-ssciitifilitv of the persons in the Go<Ihead, 
and tlie otlie.r, a dialogue with Theopompus, on the 
question whether tlie Deity is capable or incapable 
of sulleriiig, i.s undec'ided. Gregory’s works are 
printed in vol. iii. of Gallaiid’s Bibliotheca Pat- 
rnniy and in Migne’s collection, vol. x. llis Pane- 
gyriens (which contains an autobiography of its 
writ<;r) is printed among the works of Origen. A 
special edition was published by J. A. Bengel in 
1722. 

Sec Ryssel, (Jnyorias Tlanmainrt/us : scin Lthcn and 
seine Schriften (Leip. 1880); and ' Hariiack, Dogmen- 
geschichte, vol. i. ( Freiburg iin Breisgau, 1888). 

GreffOry^ the name of a Scottish^ family 
distinguished, like that of the Benuiuillis, in 
tho history of science.— Jamk.s Grkijoky wiw bom 
at AlMirdeen in November 16.38, ami studied at 
Marischal Ctillcge there. Before coin\)leting his 
twenty -fourth year be invented the relicciint 
telescope known by his name, and described 
in a work entitled Optica PrmnotcL In 1665 ho 
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went to the university of Padua, where in 1667 
he i)roduoeil Vera Cirrtiii et liyperbohv Qmtfrtt- 
iura^ followed in 1015S by Gcomctntv Pars Uni- 
versalis and Exereitafiones Geometrivtv, Shortly 
after liis return lionic ho obtained (1669) the nrd* 
fessor'ihiii of Matbeniaties at St Andrews, a cnair 
wliieli he tilled until his removal to a similar one 
at Kdinlmrgli in 1674. lie tlied in that city in the 
followinfj: year. To him is also attributed a satiri- 
cal tract. Great and Mete Art nf ircajhinff Vanity 
(lt>72l. For an account of his works ami dis- 
coveries, see Huttoirs P/iilnsojJtieal and Matlie- 
nkntiral Dietionary. — David IIkf.uohv, nephew of 
thi‘ above, was born at Aberde<m in 1()61, and there 
received tlie early part of his education, which Avas 
ctuiipleted at Edinlair'jh. In his twenty third year 
he was .aftpointcMl professor of Math(*niatics in the 
university of tlie latter city. In 1691, throujjjh the 
friemlship of Newton and Flamsteed, he obtaine * 
the Savilian professoishij* of .Astronomy* at Oxford, 
lie died at Maiilenhead in 17t)S. Amoii'jf his 
works may be inontionetl Ererritatio Geo/nctriea 
de iJiincnsione Figurarmn (16S4); Catoptrietv et 
Dioptrif'ff S/dirrrir/e Elrmcnta (16tK>); Astrnnotnia' 
Physirtt et Gemnetrietr Efenanta (1702), an illus- 
tiMiion and tlefence of Newton's system ; and an 
edition t>f Euclid in (ireek ami Latin ( 170J1). IK. , 
al.^o wrote a tn*ati>e on Praetieal Gcomefri/ (174.1) | 
and many memoirs in the I^hil. Trans. ^ vols. wiii. 
XXV. — doiiN (iKKGORY, j'ramlsoii of James, Avas 
Iwirn at Aberdeen, .*kl .Iiiiie 17*24, where he received 
his early education; afterwards he studied niedi 
cine at Edinlmr;rli and Keydmi, After lillin‘( the ^ 
■hair of Medicine at Aberdeen from 17«1.1, he : 
Avas appointed in 1766 professor of the Practice of 
Medicine in Edinbui»,dj, Avhere he <lied, 9th Febrii 
ary 177J. Amon;^ his Avorks are E/nnmfs of the 
Praefiri: rf J^hysie (177*2) and A (Jornparafiec \ 
l ira' of the State and Famlties if Man au'th those I 
of the Animal ( 176.1 ). In 17SS his works 

Avere collecte<l in four vols. by Tytler (Lord Wood- 
liousolee), Avho prcface<l them by a life of the 
luthor. -Ilis son, Jamks (;iii:(JOi:V, born at Aber- 
deen ill 17*1.3, became in 1776 ]>rofessor of the 
Practice of Medi<dne at Edinburgh, and eventually 
a leadin;; man in his ]»rofession. He die«l *2d 
April 1S*2L He Ava-s the author of Conspertns 
Mrdirinir Throretira: and of two v<j1s. of Philo- 
sophiral and Llteranj Essays ( 179*2). — This .lames’s 
son, WlI.LlAM (iKK<;0UY, borii *2.1th December 
1803, proh?ssf»r of (’hemistry at (ibas^oAv (18.*17), 
in Kin^^’s Colle;,^*, Aberdeen (18,39), and .it Edin- 
buri'li Lniversity (1844), is noticeable for liis advo- 
cacy of Liebi;'’s views in (Ireat llritain. He died 
24tii A]»ril 18,18. He wrote Oatlincs of (.'hemistry 
(ISbl), and translated (18,1,1) Liebi^r’s Prineiplcs 
of Ayrie nit oral Chemistry. -The stonniehic and 
aperient known as (ire^fory’s mix tun* Avas com- 
pounded by Dr James (Irej'ory, and consists of 
rhubarb, maj^nesia, and ;'in;'er. 

Gri'gory, Dlintiius, mathematician and mis- 
cellaneous writer, av;is born ,'it A'axley, Huntiiie- 
don, 29tli January 1774, ;ind bceaiiie a neAA’sjiaper 
editor and llien ,a teacher of niathem;ities suece.s- 
siAf ly at (Vifiibiidee and Wofilwich. At Woolwich 
he tlied 2d FeJn iiary 1841. He Avrote .several works 
on nijithcmatics, superintended almanacs, edited 
gentlemen’s diaries, an«l published lives of lloliert 
llall and Mfison (lood. 

GreifpllbcrSf« a toAvn of Tbussia, in the i»ro- 
vinee of Pomerania, datinf.f from 1*262, is situateil 
55 iiiiJe.s by rail NE. of Stedtiii, Poj». *1636. 

Crrelfenliair^VI* an a;^o'ieu]turaI toAvri^ of 
Pnisfiia, on the Oder, 13 miles by rail »SSW. of 
Stettin. Pop. 666*3. 

Grcifswaldf a town of Pnissia, in the province 
of Fomerania, is situated 2^ miles from the mouth 


of the Ryck and 25 miles by rail SE. of Stralsund. 
The iinivei-sity (founded in 1456) lia.s 83 professors 
and 750 students, of whom one- half are medicals. 
The university is Avell equii»ped Avith medical 
museums, laboratories, &c. ; the Jibiaiy contains 
about 135,0(X) volumes. There is a consider- 
able shipping trade. Tlie chief industries in- 
clude the making of machinery, chaiiKS, and rail- 
waA’ Avagons, the curing of lierrings, and iron- 
founding. Pop. (1875) 18,016; (llKXl) 22,940. 
Slmrtly after being made a town (1250) (JreifsAvald 
joined Hie Hanseatic League. At the peace of 
AVe.stpbalia (1648) it came into the jmssession of 
SAveileii ; but, together with the Avhole oPSAvedisli 
i*omeraiita, was c(*ded to Prussia in 1815. See 
Pyl's frV4.i7(f/r/ift’ Gretfsiralds {1879). ♦ 

lart^lseil* a rock composed essentiallv of quartz 
ami mica, but which almost inA'ariably contains 
topaz. It is met Avith in regions Avlieie tin orej* 
ahoitiid, and is believed to oe a gi-.T-nile Avbicb 
lias been mctamor]>liosed in connection Avith ex- 
liahations of tliioric acid. 

Iiirid/., capital of the Clt'rman ]>riiicipality of 
KeiissJ Jreiz, ami seat of the sovereign ]>rince. 
is situ.atod on the White Elster, 47 miles SSW. ot 
Leipzig. It contains three castles and a 13th cen- 
tury church, and maniifaoinres cotton and Avoollcn 
goods, also cashmere find shawls, and possesses dye- 
Avoiks and linen-]>niiting ostfAhlishmciits. l*op. 

IS7."») 12,657; (1906) 22,346. The town w.as. 
.scA'crely ravaged liy fin* in 119 1, and again in 186*2. 

Careiisilla^ fin island of volcanic origin in the 
Hritisli West Indies, lying N. by W. from Trini<hul, 
mountainous and 6ieturcs(|ue, with an area of 13*3 
sq. m. {Some of llie craJers in the central ridge of 
mountains, rising to ,3606 feet, luivc been trans- 
formed into large lakf*s. Streams and mineral 
springs abound. There, are s(*veral good natural 
barlKMirs, that of St (Jeorge (i>op. 4(K)0), the capital 
of the island and the lieadouartcrs of the govern- 
ment of the Windward Islamls, being accounted 
fine of the best in the West Indies, tiioiigli it is not 
now much used. The inhabitants, 42,403 in J881, 
ami <’»4,106 in 1 S99 ( mostly negroes, with 21 1 Seoolies ), 
cultivate* cocoa, coflee, and oraiige.s. Further, a 
little rum is manufacture<l, and spices and fruits 
are groAvn. Exports, £*280,600 a year; imports, 
£170, 0(K). Grenada lia-s been a croAvn colony since 
1885 ; previous to that date it bad a constitu- 
tional government. Colubibus AVfis the discoverer 
of the islaml in 1498. In the Avonis of Mr Fronde, 
Cirenada Avas ‘Hie home for con tu lies of man-catiim 
(’aribs, French for a century ami a half, ami 
linally, aft«*r many desp<*rate struggles for it, Ava.s 
ceded to England at the treaty of Versailles* 
(178.3). 

Cfrciin<l€% a small sliidl exi>loded by a lime-fuse, 
alsmt 3 inches in tliameter, of iron or annealed 
gbi.sH, filled Avitli poAvder, and th’OAvn from the 
hand. Tluy are diioily used against the dense 
masse.s of troo]>s asseinbled in tlie ditch of a fortress 
during an assault, and then are often rolled over 
tlif* jiarap(*t Hi rough AA^ooden troughs instead of 
being tliroAvii by hand. 

originally a soldier avIio was em- 
])loyed in tbroAving band-grenmles, and tlieii a 
member of the first comoany of every, battalion of 
fiKit, in Avliich the tallest and linest men Avere 
placed. This company nscfl to bo ilistinguisbed by 
tall bearskin cjips, and hold tlie place of honoin*— 
viz. tJie right avIicii in line, ami the front Avhen in 
eoliimn. in the British army the name is now 
only used as the title of the first three battalions 
of the foot-guards. 

lilreiiadilieH* a chain of islets in the West 
Indies, extending lietAveen Grenada, on which they 
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are chiefly dependent, and St Vincent, witii a total 
area of 13 sq. in., and about 7300 inhabitants. The 
largest is Carriacou, with nearly 11 sq. ni. ; pop. 
6000. 

Greiicllet a south-western suburb of Paris. 

Grenoble (Lat. GratianopoUs), since 1839 a 
flrst-class fortified city of France, capital of the 
department of Isere, is finely situated in a beau- 
tiful valley 59 miles SE. of Lyons. It is divided 
by the Tstre into two uneqiial portions, connected 
by three britlges. The Ifitli-century cathedral of 
NOtre Dame, St Laurent, St Andre (with Bayard’s 
monument, transferred hither in 18*22), and the 
Gothic *paiats-(l€'jinttit'e are the most interesting 
building. The town has a university of three 
facnltiA, with about 275 stiidmits, ami numerous 
other educatiiuial establislimonts, including an 
industrial school and a school of forestry. The 
library c<intains 170,000 vohimes and 7500 MSS. 
The staple industry is the manufacture of kid 
gloves (employing 22,000 persons in 115 factories). 
Besides this, there are manufactures of liqueui*s 
(Gliartreuse), hats, cement, and hardware, and an 
active trade in hemp, corn, timber, wine, ami 
cheese. J»op. ( 1872) 35,280 ; (1901) (>S,0.V2. 

Grenoble, originally a city of the Alb»broges, was 
fortified liy the Uomans. It was Burgundian ii 
the 5th century, and in the 1 1 th belonged to the 
empire. Later on it became the ca]>ital of 
Dauphin^, along with which it pa.ss(‘d to France 
in 1349. The town li;is been frequently inundated, 
the floofl of 1778 being the most memorable. See 
Pitot’s Histuire ih Gn^nnUe (2 vols, 1843 4 fl). 

Grenville* GKOurjK, the English statesman 
who passetl the Stamp 7\(!t which lirst drove the 
American colonies to resistance, was born on 14tb 
October 1712. lie was younger brother to llicbanl 
Grenville, Earl Temple (q.v. ), and brother-in-law 
of the Earl of Chatliam. lie entered parliament 
in 1741, and from 1744 to 1762 filled several goveni- 
ineiit offices. In 1757 he introdneed a hill for the 
regulation of the payimuit of the navy. In 1762 
he became Secretary of State, and tlnui Fir.st Lord 
of the Admiralty; and in tfie following year be 
Hucccfjded Lord Bute as prime-minister, uniting in 
himself the otthses of Chancellor of the E.xcliequer 
and Fii-st Lord of the Treasury. The most promi- 
nent facts of his a<lniinistration were the prosecu- 
tion of Wilkes and the i)assing of the American 
Stamp Act. He resigned the premiership in 1765, 
and die<I 1.3th November 1770. Altliongh an honest 
and honourable man, his overleaping ambition, 
want of tact, and imperious nature made him a 
highly iinpoimlar minister. See the Gretmlle 
Papers^ edited hy W. J. Smith (4 vol.s. 1 <852-5,3 ). 

Greiivlllis Sir Rkuiard, pne of Englaml's uti- 
forgotten wortliies, sprang from an ancient (k>rnish 
faniily, and early distinguished liimself under 
Elizaiieth hy his courage both on land and sea. He 
was knighted about 1577, and in 1585 couimandcd 
the seven ships which cavricAl out Raleigh’s fii*st 
colony to Virginia, the ill-success of which, accord- 
ing to Ralph Lane, its leader, w'lus mainly due to 
the domnmnder’s tyranny. Liiischoten speaks of 
the fierceness of his temper, and how at table he 
would crush the glasses between his teeth till the 
blood ran out of his mouth. Grenville fought ami 
spoiled the Spaniards like other heroes of his time, 
and while preparing another fleet for Virginia was 
stayed hy the queen at Bideford to take his share 
in the glory of the Ariiiada fight. In August 1591 
ho commanded the Revenge in Lord Thomas 
Howard’s sipiadron of six vessels, when they fell in 
with a Spanish fleet of fifty-three sail off Flores, 
in the Azores. Grenville took off his ninety sick 
men from the island, and, while the admiral made 
gclod his escape, refused >vith splendid disobedi- 
235 M 


enco ‘to turn from the enemy, alleging that he 
would rather choo.se to die than to dishonour him- 
self, his country, and her majesty’s ship.’ The 
great San Philip^ of 1500 tons, towering in height 
alwive the Revenge, soon took the wind from licr, 
and now she found herself in the midst of a ring of 
enemies, and a battle almost unequalled in the 
' history of the world began. E’rom three in the 
afternoon, and all through the night till morning 
the battle raged, the stars above blotted out by 
the sulphurous canopy of smoke, while as many as 
fifteen several Spanish sliips were beaten oft* in 
turns, and no less than 800 shot f)f great artillery 
endured. ’Fwo ships were sunk by her side, two 
more so disabled tliat they soon foundered, while 
as many as 2000 men were slain or drowned. But 
the Revenge was by Ibis time a helpless wreck, all 
her powder spent, the ]>ikes broken, forty of hen 100 
sound men slain, and the most part of tlic rest hurt, 
the vicc-ailiniral himself sore wounded, both in the 
body and in the bead. Sir Richard would have 
bad the master-gunner to blow up the ship, but 
was <»verl>orne by Ills surviving men, and carried on 
board one of the Spanish ships, where be died of liis 
wounds the second or third day after, with the 
words on bis lips, according to liinschoteii’s account : 
‘ Ilere die I, llicliard Grenville, with a joyful and 
quiet iiiiml : for that T have ended my life as a 
soldier ought to do, that bath fought for 
I bis country, queen, religion, and honour. Whereby 
■ my soul most joyfully dop.'irteth out of this body, 
and shall always leave behind it an everlasting 
fame of a valiant and tnie soldier, that bath done 
Ills duty as lie was bound to do.’ ‘ Wliat became 
of bis body,’ says Raleigh, ‘ wliefher it were buried 
ill the sea or on the land we know not : the comfort 
that remaineth to Ids friends is, that be hath ended 
his life boiumrably in resiiect of the reputation won 
to bis nation ami country, and of tlie fame to bis 
posterity ; and tliat, being dead, lie liatb not out- 
lived bis own honour.’ A few days after the fight 
a great storm arose from the west ami north-west, 
in which fourteen Sjianisb sliip.s, together with the 
Revenge and in her 2(X) Spaniards, were east away 
upon the Isle of St Michaels, besides fifteen or six- 
teen more upon the other islands. ‘ So it tdea.sed 
them to honour the burial of that renowned ship 
the Revenge, not suireving her to pcrisii alone, for 
the great honour she achieved in her lifetime.’ 

‘ Hardly,’ says Froude, ‘ as it sc^eiiis to us, if the 
most glorious actions which are set like jewels in 
the history of mankiiid are weighed one against the 
otlier in tlie balance, hardly will tho.se 300 Spartans 
who in the summer morning sat combing their long 
hair for death in the passes of Thermopylfc have 
earned a more lofty estimate for themselves tJian 
tliis one crew of modern Englishmen.’ 

Tho story waa told in noble English by Sir Walter 
Balcigh in The Fif/hl about the If €9 of Azores [ li591) ; in 
verso by (icrvaso Markham in 1595; by Linsclioten in 
his diary (Dutch, 1.5%; Eng. 1598) -all three reprinted 
by Arber (1871 ) ; by Froude in an article ( 18,52) incIiuiiMl 
in his Short Stiidifs ; and by 'rennyson in The here nor. 
But it alionld bo remembered that contemporaries blamed 
Grenville’s insatiable ambition, his perverse disobedience, 
and his insensate obstinacy as they did his tyrannical 
temper and cruelty to his men ; he mistook the armed 
convoy (twenty of them naval vessels ) for mere treasure- 
ships ; he gave the Spaniards — as be bad been warned ho 
wouhl— a notable victory, and threw away the lives of 
many bravo _nien to no purpose. Bee his conduct very 
TOverely criticised in The Raval T earls of Sir WiViam 
Mnnsmi (cd. Opponhoim, 1903). — Sir Richard waa grand- 
father of the English Bayard, Sir Bevill GrenvilU, tho 
hero of Hawker’s spirited ballad, who was killed at the 
battle of Laiisiiown, near Bath, in 164.1. 

Grenville* William Wvxdham, Lord Gren- 
ville, third son of George Grenville, waa horn 25th 
October 1759. After studying at Eton and Oxford, 
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he became in 178*2 a member of the House of Com- 
mons anil serretary to liia eldest brother, Earl 
Temple (af ter ward s‘ Marquis of Huekinghaiii ), just 
ap|M)inted 1. Old- lieutenant of Ireland. Soon after 
he became rayina.<ter-^em»ral of tlie Army, an*l in 
1789 was elio-ien Sneaker of the House of Commons. 
But in 171*0, on ids ajipointment a.s Secretary of 
State for the Home l>epartment, he was raised to 
the peera^jfc with the title of Baron (Irenville. He 
became i oreij^n Secretary in the ensnintjr year. He 
rcNiirned ollice, alon^ with Pitt, in 1801, on the 
refusal of Ceor^^e III. to <rive Ids assent to the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill, of the aims of which 
< dciiville was one of the principal snpportei*s. In 
1806 he fornied the ;^overniiient of ‘ All the Talents,* 
which, before its dissolution in the following; year. . 

i iassod the act for the abolilitm of the slave-trade, j 
■'rom ISOO to 1815 he ficteil alon;' with Earl (Irey, | 
and he generally supported t'anidn;:. l^iird Cren- 
ville was an able speaker and an excellent scholar, 
and, though he was not of tir>t-rate aldlities, his 
conscientiousness, industry, and knowledge of 
allairs gave him ninch intlnenee among the peers 
and :is a statesman. He ilied at Drojunore, Buck- | 
inghaiiisldre, l‘2tli .faiiuary 1834. 

Greuvillo-.llurray. See Mritii.w. 

GresliailK Thomas, founder <»f the Royal 
Exchange, wa.s Imu-ii in 1510, the only son of Sir 
Richard (.irc*sham, an opulent iiicrcliant of Xorbdk 
ancestry, who in l.‘)37 was elected Lord Mayor t>f ' 
London. Apjirenticcd awhile to his uncle, Sir.bdin | 
(ireshaiii, a wealthy London mercer, and then sent 
to study at (ionviile Hall, Cambridge, in 1543 he 
was admitted a member of the ATm-cers* Conifiany, • 
and in 1551 was einidoycd as ‘ king’s iiiercliant ’ al . 
Antwerp. In two years he paid ott* a heavy loan, ' 
entirely restored th^^ king’s credit, and iniriMlnced 
a new .system of finance. .Vs a Protestant, he got ■ 
his disriii>sal from (^uccn Afary, hut, on presenting . 
a inenioriMl of his past .vcrviees, was soon reinstateil. ' 
By <^ne(*n Klizahetli he was in 15.VJ knighted and ' 
appointed for a short time l’'iigli>h aiiihassador at ! 
the i;ourt of the regent at Bru-'.-els. 'riu* Ironhles I 
in the Xc;tlierlaiid.s eonipelled liiiii. in 15f57, to with- i 
draw tinally from Antweqi, to which city he had 
niad«* more than forty journeys on state service; in 
one, in 15130, he was thrown from his horse, ami 
lamed for life. In 1500, by Ids advice, the state was 
indu<*ed to borrow money from Ijondoii merchants, 
instead of fr(»in foreigners, to the great advantage 
of tlie mercantile body. Having in 1501 lost his 
only <on, Richard, in 1500-71 he devoted a ] tort ion 
of his great wealth to the erection of an Exchange 
(f|.v. I, in imitation of that of Antwerp, for the 
London merchants, who were wont to meet in the 
open air. Renowned for his lioMutality and liber- 
ality, he frequently entertained bireign pi^rsonages 
of distinetittn, and erected a niagniriceiit mansion at 
Osterly Park, ne;ir Brentford, wlien3 he Avas visited 
by f^uemi Idizahetli. Eor the emlowiiicnt tif a 
college in liondon he direirted by his will that his 
town-mansion in Bi.-liopsgate Stnret should be con- 
verted into a reshlence and lectiin.*- rooms for seven 
profes.sors, to be salaried out of the Royal Exchange 
revenues. Oresliam College gave jdace to the 
Excise Office in 1768, and the lectures we red idivcred 
in a room in the Exehange till 1843, M'lien the lec- 
ture-hall in Basinghall Street was built out of the 
accumulated fund. The .siil»ject.s of leetiircs (all of 
Avhich .since 1876 are ilelivered in Eiigli.sli only, not 
Latin) are divinity, physic, astronomy, geometry, 
biw, rlieRjric and niiLsic. Oreshain also provided 
foi the erection and siipi>f>rt of eight aliiishouw's, 
and made many other charitalde bequests. He died 
suddenly, 21st Noveiiihcr 1579. Scie his Life hy 
l>ean Hurgon (2 vole. 1839). Eor Gresham’s Law, 
see Bimetallism. 


Gretna Green, a village of Humfriewhire, 
near the head of the Solway Eirtli, 10 miles XNW. 
of Carlisle. After the abolition of Elect marriages 
by Lord Hardwickes Act (1754), English persons 
wishing to marry clandestinely liad to get out of 
England, to which alone that act hatl reference. 
Thus the practice arose of crossing the Border into 
Scotland, wliero Gretna Green, or Si>ringficdd, as 
the first village, had hy 1771 become, in ]*ennaiit*s 
words, ‘tlie resort of all amorous cou]»les whose 
union the prudence of parents or guardians pro- 
hibits.* The ‘ priest ’ or ‘ blacksmitli ’ miglit he any 
one — ferryman, toll-keeper, or landlord; his fee 
might beany thing from half a guinea to £100; and 
‘church' Mas commonly the toll house till 1826, 
and after Maids (iiretna Hall. At the toll- house 
ne;irly 2(KI eouples M'cre sometimes united in a 
twelvemonth. Coldstream and LainlnTton, in 
BerM-iekshire, M'cre ehaiiels-of-ease to Gretna for the 
eastern Border, its also till 1820 Mas Portpatrick, 
ill WigtoM'iisliire, fur Irel.'iiid. Gne of the earliest 
Scottish niiiaM’ay matches on record is Ricliard 
Lovell EdgcMorth's (1703) ; amongst his successors 
Mere lairds Bioiigham, Dundonald, Eldon, and 
Erskiiie, hesitles iiiimerotis scions of the noble 
families of Villiers, Pane, Beunelerc, Coventry, 
'aget, «.V:c. In 1850 all irregular marriages were 
rendered invalid unles.s one of the parties hml been 
residing in Scotland for three Meeks previously ; 
this pro\ iso observed, a (ircdiia Green iiiurriage is 
still possible. See P. O. Hutchinson’s Chrvuiclcs 
it/ f i ret nit Ort'f'n (2 vols. 1844). 

Gri^try, Andre Ernest Modesie, composer, 
Mas horn* at Liege, Stli Echniary 1741, studied at 
Rome, and settled at Paris, M’here lie became 
famous lus author of more than forty comie operas, 
of M'liicli I a: llttrou (1708) and Lmilc (1709) M’ere 
the earliest, and liauftl and iiicttard (Ja ur-dc-Lioti 
among the best knoM ii. He Mas made inspector of 
the t.’oiiscrvatoire, and a mem Inn* of the Institute; 
latiT a pension from Napoleon enabled him to 
retire to Krtiienoriville, M'liere, in Rousseau’s old 
lioiise, he died, 24tli September 1813. His iqieras 
are noted for their rich and bright inelody, and did 
imicli to form the musical taste of the time. lie 
ais<i M'vote M (■ moires (4 vols. Paris, 1796). See the 
Lives hy Gregoir ( 1883) and Breiiet ( 1884). 

€ari‘ll/.C% Jean-Baptiste, genre- and portrait- 
p;iiiiter. Mas Ijoni at Tournns, near Maruii, on 
21st August 1725. He reei*ived instruction in 
art from (o'onidoii, a ])ainter of Lyons, m Iio took 
him to Paris, M’liere he studied in the life-school of 
the AcadiMuy, and juodiiced a snhject-pictiiro of 
such excellence--* A Eatlier explaining the Bible to 
his (.’hildren ’ that much doiiot M’cas expressed as 
to its being the M‘ork of so young an ariLst. His 
skill, hoM’cve', M’as aniplv proved hy ])roductioii.s 
M’liich folloM'cd, and his ‘Blind Man Cheated* i»ro- 
cured his admission as an A.s.sociate of the Academy 
in 1755. In that year he visited Italy M’itli the 
Ahhe Gongenot, and on his return e.\hihited in 
1757 .several Italian subjects, hut having failed to 
coni]i]y M’itli the regulations of the Academy lie 
M'a.s interdietcrl from con trihii ting to the salon. 
Having painted in 1769 his ‘Sevenis roproaciiing 
f’araenlla,’ now in the Louvre, he Mas readmitted 
as a gen re -pa in ter, instead of to the higher class of 
liistorieal painters, and ujion this he indignantly 
MithflrcM'. He wa.s the friend of Diderot, who 
prai.sed Ids ]>rodiictions in his criticisms of the 
saloii ; hut in the days of the Directorate and the 
classical revival of David his M’orks were little 
esteenied ; ami he died in poverty in Paris, 21 st 
March 1805. Hi.s art iKisscsNCfl charming ties 
of delicacy and gracfi, but is marred hy its triviality, 
by tlie insincerity of its sentiineiit, and by its 
Xmnmit of mere X’rettiiicss. lie is seen at his best 
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in hia doirieHtic iiiteriora with figures, and especially 
in sticli fancy studies of girls as *Tlie Broken 
Pitcher ’ in the Louvre, the ‘ Innocence * and ‘ Girl 
with Doves’ in Sir Kicliard Wallace’s collection, 
and * Girl with Dead Canary * in Scottish National 
Gallery. See monograph by Norinaud (1892). 

Grevllle* CiiAULiis Cavendish Pulke, wniter 
of ineinoirs of his lime, the eldest son of Charles 
Greville by his wife, Lady Charlotte Cavendish 
Beiitinck, w'os born in 1794. He was educated at 
Eton and at Christ Church, Oxford. Before he 
was twenty he was ap]}oiuted private secretary to 
Earl Bathurst. In iS*21 be became Clerk of the 
Council in Ordinary, an olhcc which he discharged 
until 18(i(). During the last twenty yeai's of his 
life he occujded a suite of rooms in the house of 
Earl Granville, in Bruboii Street, and iiiore he 
died, 18th January 18Uo. In a<lvocacy of the com- 
pletion of the measure of relief to the Catholics by 
the payment of their clergy he wrote rant mtH 
Pt'caent J*olicy of K.iylaiul towanla Irclutul (184r>). 
His position- as (.'lerk of the Privy -council brought 
him into intimate relations with the leaders' of 
bi'tli political pill lies, and gave iiiiii peculiar facili- 
ties for study ing court life from witliiii advantages 
which the shrewd iiitelligemce and cnltureil ver- 
satility of (ireville turned to the best account by 
penning mi.seel]aiie<nis memoirs dealing alike with 
nubile and juivale aHaii’s, and eontaining many 
lively, immeiliate sketches of the distiiiguislieil 
|>ersonages of bis time, political, so<‘ial, and literary. 
The first part of the J/emo/V.v, wivering tlie reigns of 
George I V. and William IV., edited by Mr lieeve, 
ajipeared in 1875. TIkj second j>art, embraciim the 
period 18:17 0 1, was published in 1885; and the 
third, 1852 00, in 1887. 

Greville, Sir Fulkk, poet and friend of much 
greater poets than liimself, was born of a good 
Warwickshire family in 1554. He studied at Cam- 
bridge, travelled abroad, made a figure at court, 
was knighted in 1597, and created Lord Brooke in 
1620. lie was murdered in an altercation with bis 
serving-mail, 30tli September 11128. Several didactic 
poems, more than a hundred sonnets, and two 
tragedies were printed in 103:i; his Infe of Sir 
Philip Sidney in 10.V2. Grosart edited his works 
(4 vols. 1870), and publkslied a selection Friend 
of Sir Philip SUlney) in 1895. 

Gr^^ville, 11 EX NY, the pseudonym of Madame 
Alice Durand Kleury), who was born at Paris, 
12th October 1842, accompanied her father wlien 
•he was called to a chair at St IVtersburg in lS.’i7, 
and there married Emile DiiramI, a Preneli pro- 
fessor of law, with whom slie returned to Friiiice 
in 1872. Already at St Petcusbiirg .vlie bail con- 
tributed ronmnees to the journals ; when at Paris 
she began to issue 'with almost too great rapidity 
a series of novels, often bright, vigorous, and 
original in their jtictures of Bussian society, but 
nnenual, occasionally feelde, and sometimes even 
not tree from the one fatal fault of dullness. Dosia 
(1876) received from the Aoailemy the Montyon 
rize, and was followed by La Princcssc Oyhtroff 
Lc 8 Kotnniassinc (1877), Sttzanne Fformia 
(1877), La Maiitoih il/o nrtlsc ( 1877), Lrs Pprenvr..H 
iJrtma ( 1877), L*^t tnie (I87ii)j Un Violon linsse 
(1879), Lucie Rodic (1879), Lc- MonliH Fiyfppier 
(1880), La cut Mtnard (1880), Perdue (1881), 
Madame de Dreitx (1881), Roue Rozier (1882), Ihi 
Crime (1884), Lonh Brenil (18831, Idylles (1885), 
and CliopAtre (1886). She died in May 1902. 

Cr#.vyf Fhancots Paul Jules, President of 
the French Republic, was born at Muut-sons* 
Vaiidrey, in the Jura, August 16, 1807. He 
studied law in Paris, and was admitted an ad- 
vocate, acquiring distinction os the defender of 
xepublicau political prisoners. After the ^isola- 


tion of 1848 he w’as commissary of the provisional 
government in his native department, for w'hich 
also he was returned to the Constituent i^eniblv. 
While preserving an independent attitude, he 
usually voted wiui the Left, and his ability as a 
speaker soon brought him into prominence. He 
became Vice-president of the Assembly, and took a 
lea<iing part in the coiislitutiunal debates. He 
op]>osed the goveriiUient of Louis Napoleon, and 
condemned the expedition to Rome. After the 
coup d'etat lie retired from politics and confined 
liimsidf to the bar, but in 1869 be was again 
returned ;is (hqjuty for thci .Jura. He dcnouiioed 
the Seiioiid Empire during its c]o^iIJg days, and 
in February 1871 was elected President of the 
National AssemlJy, Ixdiig re-elected in 1876, 1877, 
and 1879. The Munaicbists were triumphant from 
1873 to 1876, but their scJicmes wen; trenchantly 
attacked by Grevy, wlio likewise jiublislied a pam- 
phlet entitled The JSeccsuttru (Jocennnent, •Upon 
the resignation of Marshal MacMalion in 1879 
Grevy \mis elected President of the Republic for 
.seven ye.ars, securing 563 votes out of a total of 
713. Altliougb bis presidency was not brilliant, it 
was freipiently niarKed by much tact, us on the 
occ;ision of the hostile demonstration against the 
king of Spain, on bis visit to Paris in 1883. The 
re]»iiblic was consolidated and strengthened at 
home, but tiie foreign policy of Fiance was in- 
glorious, and ill Mar<;b 1885 President Grevy 
closed the Tonkin diilieulty by concluding peace 
with China upon his o\\ ii initiative. In December 
1885 Gr6vy was elected president for a further 
jieriod of seven years, but, liamperctl by ministerial 
difficulties, resigned in Dt.‘cember 1887. He died at 
Moiit-soiis-Vaudrey, 9th September 1891. 

Grewia* a genus of Tiliaceous trees yielding 
gooil bast for rojieniakiiig, &c. in the East Indies. 
Some yield timber, ami others their leaves as 
fodder. 

Grcy^ CnARLE.s, Karl, .statesman, was born at 
Fallodeii, Noi Uiumberland, I5lb March 1764, and 
educ*ated at Ktuii and Cambridge. On attain- 
ing liLs majority he was returned to parliament 
as nieniber for Northumberland in the Whig 
interest-, and nltimately siicceetled to the leader- 
ship of the i>arty. He was oin; of the managers 
of the impeachment of Warren Hastings, and in 
1792 helped to found the Society of the Friends of 
the People, whose object uas the reform of the 
representative sy.stem. Taking a«l vantage of the 
alarm caused by the French Revolution, I’itt sup- 
pressed the society, and at a later period Grey 
expressed regret for bis .share in the movement. 
Grey introduced the futile luotioii for the iinpeaeh- 
meut of Ifitt, and took a prominent part iii the 
temjKirary ‘ secession * of the Whigs from a parlia- 
lucnt which was hostile to reform, and which he and 
Ills friends maintained did not repre>ent the. nation. 
He also slrungly denounced the iiniuii between 
Ktiglaiid and Ireland. On the advent of the Fox- 
Grenville administration in 1806, Grey, now Lord 
Howick, W41S appointed First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and on the death of Fox lie became Foreign Sec- 
retary and leader of the House of Commons. Grey 
was eoinpcllcd by circumstances to continue the 
war policy of Pitt. To his honour ho candeil 
through parliament the act abolishing the African 
slave-trade introduced by W'ilberforce in 1807. 
The king miarrelled >vith his ministers on the 
Catholic relief question, and as Grey declined 
to give a promise not to press forward a measure 
for absolviim Roman Catholics in the army and 
navy from ttie oath> the government w:aa broken 
up. 

In 1807 he succeeded his father as second Earl 
Grey. Ho ably led the Opposition for a period of 
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eighteon yoars nr ter the death of Perceval. He 
opposed tlie renewal of tlie war in 181 r>; 
donounoe.l the coercive measures of the ^overii- 
iiient ii^niinst tlie ^leople ; condemned the bill 
of paiii'i ;ind penalties a('ainst Queen Caroline; 
defeiitled the right of public meetinjj ; and sup* 

{ >orted the enlightened coniinereial policy of Hus- 
iissoii. He declined to lend any anl to C'aiining 
in 1S*J7. Two years later he had the gratiiieation 
of seeing the Catholic Kinaiieipation Act carried. 
On the fall of the Wellington ad min is t ration in 
IS.'IO, (Jrey :u!cepted the eoininands of William IV. 
to form a government in which he became prinie- 
iiiinister and First Lord of the Treasury, it was 
understood that parliamentary reform was to lie 
treated as a eahinet 4iiestion, ami the new premier 
aiinouiieed in tlie House of lionls that tlie |>olicy 
of his administration would he one of peace, re- 
trenchment, and reform. The lirst reform hill was 
produced in March 1S.‘H, hut its tlefeat letl to a 
dissolution and the return of a House of Commons 
still more thoroughly devoted to the cause of 
reform. A second hill Wiis carried, which the 
Lords threw out in October, and riots ensiieil in 
various parts of the country. Earlv in the .session 
of 1S3‘2 a third hill was earriinl in the (hniimoiis by 
an enormous majority, ami it weathered the secoml 
reading in the Cpper House ; hut when a motion 
by I-ord Lvnjlliurst to postpone the ilisfraiicbising 
cfanses until tlie mifraiicliising clauses had been 
discnsMjd was adopteil, miiiisteix resigned, 'riio 
Duke of Wellington was (diargeil to form an ml- 
ministration, but upon liis failure (fivv returned to 
ofliee with power to create a suflicient number of 

S eem to carry the measure. Wellington now witli- 
rew bis oppoMtion, ami <m the 4th of .June the 
Reform Hill passcsl the House of Lords. Grey 
was the chiet of a powerful party in the first 
reformed parliament. Imi he was not destined long 
remain at the head of allairs. One other great 
measure, the act for the alsilition of slavery in 
the cohmies, he carried, as well as a nnmlier of 
minor reforms : but dissensions sprang uji in the 
cabinet, ami in c^mseipiencf* of Ids Irish dilliciilties 
lirey resigned otliee in .July IS.'H. He now ceased 
to bake any active part in politics, and .spent his 
clo.sing years chielly at Ilowick, where be died, I7th 
July 1845. Grey was a chivalrous, able, ami Idgli- 
mimied man. Wliile not in the lirst rank of parlia- 
mentary orators, bis sjieeclies on those subjects in 
which lie was deeply intfu-ested freijiiently attairie^l 
to real ehxpieiice. Tlioiigli he was the leader of 
the ari still* ratio Whigs, his greatest claim to re- 
membrance in history is the fact that he opened 
the portals of ilie Constitution to the people. See 
George l-»rey, Lifti iuvl U/uniotHi' of the second E(j.rl 
Gretf ( IShl j. 

His son Hi:\iiY (HiKY, third Karl, wa.s liorii 
Deeemher ‘2S. 1S0*2. He was educateil at Trinity 
College, l/amhrhlge, and in lS2fi, a.s Lord Howick, 
was returned to the House of (Jomiiion.s for Wiii- 
clielsea. He ne.\t .sat for a brief periisl hir Higliam 
Ferrers, and after the passing of the Reform Hill of 
18.32 was elected for Nortli Nortliuiiiiierland. He 
was appointed Cmler-secretary for tlie Colonies in 
his fatiier'.s ndnistry, hut retired in 18.3.3 hecauscj the 
cabinet ivoiild not siipjiort tlie immediate emanci- 
pation of the slaves. He sukscrpiently held for a 
short time tlie post of IJmler-seeretary in the 
Home Department, and in Melbourne’s ndininiH- 
tration of 18.35 became Secretary for War. In 
1841 he was rejwtoil for Nfirthnmlierland, hut 
returned for Sunderland, ami now opposed Peel’s 
policy. He succeedeil his father in tiic peerage in 
1845, ami in the following year entered Lord .John 
RusseH’s cabinet as Secretary for the Colonicw. 
After the resignation of the government iti 1852, 
he published liia Defence of the Colonial Policy of 


Lord RussedVs Administration. Ho now took Jiis 
seat on the cross-henciies, and never afterwards 
held oilice. lie opposed the Crimean war, and at 
a later peritnl condemned the eastern policy of 
Lord Heaconsiield. He also frcmiently adonted 
a hostile attitude towards Mr Gladstone, to whom 
he was esi»ecially opposed at the general idectiim 
of 1880. For iiiany years past Ijord Grey rarely 
spoke in the House of Lords, hut from his 
retirement he wrote trenchant letters to the 
Times upon public aflairs, and notably on colonial 
questions. In 1S5S lie issued \\\\>> Essay on Parlia- 
mentary Goeernment as to Refornu; in 1807 ho 
published his fathers Vorrespondenre teith William 
JV. : ami on various occasions lie ha.s juinted 
.speeches and lettem of his own, including those 
to the Times on ‘ Free Trmlo with France,’ which 
appeared in 1881. He dietl 9th October 1894. 

iirey# Sik Gkokue, Baronet, Englisli states- 
man, wa.s the son of the first baronet, and nephew 
of the groat Keforiii leader, Earl (ircy. Horn at 
Gibraltar, May 11, 1799, he was educated fit Oriel 
College, Oxford, where he took a Jirst cla.ss in 
c1assi(*s. He w;is callcfl to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn in 18‘2(5, hut rclimiuislicd the law after succeed- 
ing to the baronetcy in 182S. In IS.3‘2 lu*. was 
returneil to the House of Commons for Devonport, 
which In* coiitimied to re|neseiit for lifteen years. 
He Wfis appointed rnder-seerelary for the (Emmies 
in bs.34, iiaving already made his mark in jnirlia- 
mi iit, and J.ord Melbourne reappointed him to the 
same oflioc in 1S85. Ftir some years his chief 
sjiceclies wine delivered in conneetion with C’luia- 
dian .aflairs .and the constitutional dinirnlties in 
.Jamaica, When J.ord John Kussell brought in a 
liill for the temporary siis]»on.sioii of the I.owcr Cana- 
dian constitution, Grey ably defended the measure 
against Mr Hoelmek, who had been heard at the 
lifir in opposition to the liill. In 1830 Grey heeame 
Judge-ad voi*ate, an oilice which he exchanged in 
1841 for that of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, Imt the same year he went oni of oUice with 
his colleagues. When I.ord .lohn Russell became 
iremier in 1849, Grey accejited the onerous post of 
Joiiic Secretary, louring the lime of the Chartist 
di.*>tiirhances he discharged theditlicnlt duties of his 
office with vigour and discrimination, this being 
the cnlminatiiig point of liis career as a ])ractical 
and administrative statesman. He carried in the 
teeth of much o]>position the Crown and Govern- 
ment Security Hill, a iiiijasure. ]MOviding for the 
more eirectiial rejiression of seditious and treason- 
able proceedings. The Alien Hill was also under 
j his charge. Owing to (irey’s mensiires in view of 
the Chartist demoii.stration in l.oiidon in 1848, * 
when 150, (MK) special constables were sworn in, a 
threatened oopular rising was averted. In conse- 
■ (jiience of the condition of Ireland, (irey carried a 
iiiea.snrc in 1849 for the further suspension of the 
Halieas (Jorpiis Act. Three yeais later the liiLssell 
I ministry was wrecked on the Militia Hill. At 
i the general election in August 1847 Grey was 
returned for North Northiimherlatid, Jnit, being 
defeated at the idection in July 1852, he was 
I cilected for Mor[ieth in the following January. In 
June 1854 he accepted the seals of the (kilonial 
I Office, and on the rorination of J^ord Palnierstonli 
I first adiiiinistration in 1855 took his old post 
I of Home Secretary. He carried an important 
I nicasiirc on tlie subject of Hocoiidary punishments^ 
in which the ticket-oMeave system was remodelled. 

, On the retuni of Lord Palmerston to office in 1859, 

[ after his defeat in the previous year on the Con- 
j spiracy Hill, Grey was appointed Chancellor of the 
Diicrhy of Lancaster; hut in 1861 he once more 
returned to the Home Office. He introduced and 
carried through several useful measures, including 
the Prison Ministers Bill. After the death (3 
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Palmerston lie continue*! in office under Karl 
Kussell, carrying measures for stamnin^ out the 
cattle plague, for amending tlie Parliamentary 
Oaths Act, and for sus^)en<liiig the Halatas Corpus 
Act in Ireland at the time of the Fenian activity. 
On the defeat of the Uussell-( Gladstone ministry 
in 1866 upon the reform question, (jlrey’s official 
career closetl ; Init he continued to sit in parliament 
until 1874, when he finallv retired from public life. 
He die*l at his seat of FalWlcn, near Alnwick, Sep- 
tember 9, 1882. — His grandson and successor, SiR 
EnWARI) (Irky (born 1862), studied at Oxford, 
became Hadical M. P. for part of Northuiiiberland in 
1881), and in 1892-95 was Foreign Under-Secretary. 

Sir (licomii:, K.C.l)., governor and com- 
niaiider-iii chicf of New Zealand, was born at Lis- 
bon, in Portugal, in 1812. He was educated at the 
Royal Military College at Samlhurst, and on attain- 
ing his captaincy undertook in 18.‘37 the explora- 
tion <'f the interior of Australia. Tn September 
1838 he organise*! another expedition to explore 
the Swan River <listnct. H**. returned t<» Knglaiid 
in 1840, an*l piiblishcMl his Jouriifils of Tvo Expv- 
iHtious tu Noiih'icrafent and Wrsfrni Australia. 
His entcrjM'ise ainl ability obt«ain<‘d f*»r hiin, iin- 
ask*^*l, in 1841, fiom L*)rd J. Ibisscll, then C*)loni.al 
Secretary, tin; p*)st *)f governor of South Australiji. 
In 1816 he was made gov*.‘rnor of New Z*^alan*1. 
Roth here end in Australia his iirst task was to 
acfpiire the language of the natives, with whom 
In; bec^ame nmre p*)pular than any preceding 
goveni*>r. His government appeared to the 
authorities at home to be so wise and c*incilia- 
tory that in 1848 he was niaile Iv.C.R. (civil), and 
in 1854 was a]»poiiito*l governor and commander- 
in-chief of the Cape of (hiod Hope. The t^isk of 
allaying the asperities and irrilati*)n left by the 
Kaltir war demamled high powers of statesman- 
ship ; Crey was, Imwever, equal to the o<'casion. 
Imlustry revive*!, and brighter *lays began t*i dawn 
upon the colony. In 1858, howcn'cr, the Colonial 
Office interfere*! with measures which he coiisi*lere*l 
nec(\ssary, and he threw up bis p*)Ht an*l came t*> 
Pbigland. Public opinion at tlie (hipc was so 
strongly manifested in his fjivour that he was 
requested by the g*)v*?rninent t*> resume bis 
govornor'sbip. On the breaking out *)f the Indian 
mutiny Grey sent every s*)ldier he could spare to 
the assistance of the Indian government, an*l 
received the acknowle*lgmeiits *>f the Rritish i 
government and ]}arliament for his proinjititude 
an*l energy. In 1861 he was again appointe*! 
govern*ir of New Zealand, in the hope that he 
woubl hiing the war then raging in the eohmy b> 
a satisfactory coiicliisioii. The natives rec<*ive*l 
him with joy and veneration, and he succee*led in 
bringing about pacific relations with the Maoris. 
He rasigned his office and came tu Phiglaiid in 
1867, but afterwards returned to the colonies. 
Grey accepte*! the office of Snporintendent of 
Auckland in 1875, with a seat in the Legislature, 
and ho strongly but fruitlcs.sly opposed llie Aboli- 
tion of the i*roviiices Act. After its passing his 
oirico of superintendent ceased ; hut in 1877 lie 
became premier of New Zealand, and carried 
various acts of great practical utility. Grey luul 
almost unbounded inffuence with the' Maori chiefs, 
which he used in cultivating friendly relations 
between the natives and the wliitc population. 
He resigned in 1884, but lived till 19tb Septem- 
ber 1898. He pnblislied Journals of Discovci'y in 
1841), Polyne.sian Mythology ( 1855},' and 
Promrhial Sayings of the Ancestotrs of the New 
Zealand Race (1858). See Lives by Rees («3d ed. 
1893) and Milne (1899). 

Grey# Lady Jane,' the ‘nine days* queen,’ was 
born at Bradgate, Leicestei'slure, in October 1537* 


She was the eldest daughter of Heniy Grey, Mar- 
quis of Dorset, who in 1551 liccame Duke of Suffolk, 
and of Laily Frances Brandon. The latter was the 
daughter ol Cliarles Rran*lorf, Duke of Suffolk, by 
Mary, voungcr sister of Henry VIII., and widow 
of L*)ufs Xll. of France. Lady Jane was brought 
np rigorously by her parents, every petty fault 
punished with ‘pinches, nips, and bobs;* but 
Aylmer (q.v.), her tutor, afterwards Bishop of 
L*)iidon, ondeannl liiiiiself to lier by his gentleness, 
and iimier him she made oxtraordiiiary progress, 
especially in languages— T.atin, (ireek, French, 
Italian, *an*l Hebrew. Roger Ascham tells how 
in December 15.50 he foiiml her Heading Plato’s 
Phfjp.iU) in the original, whil*? the rest of the family 
Avere hunting. She also sang an*l playe*l well, and 
Avas A’ci-se*! in other feminine acc*>mplishments. 
ill 1553, after Somerset’s fall, the Duke *)f Nortli- 
iiiiiljei‘l.'Uid, foreseeing the s]iee*ly death of the boy- 
king Edward VI., deterniineil to change the suc- 
cession and secure it to his own family. *Lady 
Jane, n*)i sixteen years old, was tluueforc mairieu, 
strongly ag.*iiiist her wish, to Lord Guildfoiti 
Dmiley, Nortbumberlands foiirtli s*m, on 21st 
May 1553; an*l on 9tli July, three *ljiys after 
E<lAvar<rs <ieatb, the council informed her that his 
‘ plan ' had name*! her as bis successor. On the 
19tb, the brief usurpalitm over, she foiiiul herself 
a pris*mer in the 1 <)Aver ; and four inoiitlis later, 
pleading guilty *)f bigb-treas*m, she was sentence*! 
t*> tlcatli. She spume*! the i*l<'a of forsaking Pro- 
testantism for love of life, an*! l*itlerly condemned 
Nortliunibcrland’s recant. at ion : ‘ Woe Avortli iiim 
be batli liroiiglit me am! t>ur sl*)ck in most miser- 
able calamity by his exc**e*ling ambition.’ t^ueen 
Mary mi^^bt ba\M^ be*;n merciful ; but Suffolk’s 
participati*)!! in Wyatt's rebellion sealed the *l*>oiii 
of bis daughter, avIio on 12tli February 1554 waa 
liebeade*! on Tower Hill. She was ‘ imtliing at all 
abasb*Ml, neither Avitb fear of Imu* oavii death, which 
then approacbe*!, neither Avitb the sight of the 
♦lead carcass of her busbaml, Avbeii it was brought 
iiit*» the cliaiJcl- a sight to her no less than death.* 
From the scatrold slie made a sj)eecb : ‘ The fact, 
in<lee*l, against the queen’s bigliness Avas unlawful, 
aii*l the cons*»nting thereto by nio ; but toiicliiiig 
the ]»rocuiement and *lesiie tlier<**)f by me or *»n my 
Mialf, T <l*) wash mv baiuls thereof in immcency. 

. . . [die a true Pfirislian woman.’ With Lord 
Guiltlford she Is buried in the Tower church of St 
Peter ad Vineul.a. 

See the articl*;s 
Edavahi) VI. and 
Maky ; als*i The 
Chronicle of 
Q n ecu Jan c, 
edite*! by J. G. 

Nicluils for the 
Camden Society 
(18.50). 



GreybcnrilH 

are big-l)cllie«l, 
narroAV-necke*l 
stone Av.aro jugs 
or bottles, niaile 
ill Flantlei-s about 
tbe beginuing of 
th<i 17 tb century, 
and so calle<l 
from generally CIroy beard. 

liaA'ing a gro- 
tesque head, with a large, square cut beanl, 
moflelle*! on tHe short neck. The face avos a Pro- 
testant burlesque of Cardinal Belliirmine’s. 

Grey FriarSt See Friar, Franciscan. 

Greyhonndt a breed of great antiquity, the 
only breed of dog Avhich has retained ito original 
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eliapp ; ?«any Fj^yptijin monnnieTits are decorate 
witli li‘:un»» of lioj's closely rcscniltling the Btnooth 
Enprii'ili frrey hound. ^ The greyhound has heen 
known in Kn;:lnnd since the time? of King (Canute, 
who coiitinod its use to the nohility hy siatute. 
Until ooinpjirativelv modern times only land* 
owner^i wore permitted to use the greyhound. 
Wlnui the game-laws were relaxed, coursing lie- 
caine open to all, until now upwards of live thou- 
sand greyhounds are kept for puhlie Uoursing (q.v.). 
(^liihs were formed for the encouragement ot the 
sport, ami a scale of points hy which competing 
greyhounds could he test«*d w.os arranged. \Vhen 
it is desired to test two rivial gr<\vhouii(ls, they are 
placed in the hands of tlie ‘slipjier,' towards whom 
the hares are driven. After getting the dogs in a 
straight line ladiind the h.are, he liberates them hy 
means of a mechanical contrivance, allowing the 
hare from iV) to 80 yards start. The ‘judge,’ 
who folltjws on horseback, then notes the point-s 
scored hy either greyhound, giving his decision, 
from which there is no appeal, at the end of each 
course. The scale of points adopted is as follows ; 
‘the nin-U]^’ first reaching the hare, one t<i three 
points, according to leail gained ; ‘ the turn,’ caiwing 
the hare to turn at an acute angle, two points ; ‘ the 
wrench,’ turning at an obtuse angle, one point; * the 
go-hy,' starling behind a competitor and passing 
him. two points; ‘the trip,’ knocking the hare 
over hut not killing, one point ; ‘ tlie kill,’ not more 
than two points, sometimes none, acconliiig Ui 
merit. Many greyhounds, after they have la’icn 
repeatedly coursed, ‘run cunning’ or ‘lurch’ — i.e. 
allow their opponent to (hi all the work, only 
waiting for an opportunity to kill ; this vi(.*e is 
hereditary, and luu.st he guarded against in hn.*(»d- 
ing. The gvevhound is a large and graeefiil dog, 
conveying an iiiiprc.sshni of great .sjieed. If is 



(iii'V hound. 


houndfl are shaped very much the same way, hut 
on a very reduced scale ; they are used entirely as 
pets, lieing too delicate for any active work. See 
H. Dalzim, The Greyhovnd : its History^ Points, 
and Breeding ( 1886). 

dreyinoillhy a rising port of New Zealand, on 
the west coast of South Island, at the mouth of 
the Grey Hiver, 190 mile.s SSAV. of Nelson. Ex- 
tensive Iiarhoiir- works, including two hreakwatera 
and the addition of 600 fc^ot of wharf, have heen 
I'recied since ISSa, and railways to Nelson and 
(’hristclinrcli were commenced in 1887. The 
entire district is auriferous, and 55,036 ounces of 
gold (value £220,503) were exporteji during 
1887-88. (5reymouth, however, is famous chiefly 
for its coal, of* which over 130,(K)0 tons, of the best 
quality in Australasia, were raised in 1887 in the 
neighhonrhood. Poji. (1901) 3748. 

drcystOlie* a rock-lenu (now disused) for 
certain light gray lavas intermediate in character 
between tracliytlc and ba.saltii* lavas. The grey- 
stones are ]>rol'>ahly all varieties of Trachyte (q.v,), 
hut perhaps to some extent of liparile and even of 
ha.sait. 

dr€*ytoWll Juan del Norte)y the only 

Nicaraguan i>ort on the. (’arihhean Sea, is on the 
nortlmrn dcdtjvof the San dnan Kiver, which until 
1889 wa.s nearly chokiMl with sand. In that year 
labourers were «lespat(*h(*d from the United Stales 
to commence work mi the iiitmoci^anic canal, of 
which Grey town is the proposed terminus on the 
Atlantic side, and to construct a breakwater here. 

! Gre\lown was nentralisful under the (3ayton- 
j Biilwcr treaty, and has been a free port of Nhrar- 
agua since J S60. INip. 15(K.). 

Cilreywfioko ((hw. (Irauvaelr)^ a partially 
tran.«lnte(i thn'inan word, ii.sed as the name of ah 
indurated sedimentary rock, which occurs exten- 
sively among the ralii'ozoic systems, M*here it is 
as.sociated with similarly indurated shales and con- 
glomerates. It is an aggregate of roumh'd suh- 
aiigiilar and angular grains and splint(»rs of quartz, 
fel.<Hpar, and slate, soimdimes with mica and grains 
of Ollier minerals and rocks, emhcMlded in a hard 
]».*ist.e or matrix, which may consist of siliceous, 
calcareous, argillaceous, or fclspntliic matter. The 
rock h- generaTly harder than most sandstones, and 
is usually gray'or dark lilm* in colour, hut green, 
red, brown, yellow, and oven black varieties are 
met with. It varies in texture from fine-grained 
and (?om]»act up to conglomeratic, and hrccciifonn, 
and occurs in thick massive beds like liver-rock 
(see Sanhstoxe), and in thium^r IwmIs and layers 
like ordinary sandstones and flagstones. ’ It 
repre.sent.s the muddy sediments of llic PaUeozoic 
seas, and often retains ripple-marks, sun-eracks, 
w'orm hurro^i.i and castings, and other supcrflcial 
markings. 


head should he long and narrow, with powerful 
jaws ; sliould(‘r-i, slojdng hack, allowing tree ])lay 
for the fore h.*gs ; for«*-lcgs, strong and muscular; 
chest, deej) and narrow ; hind legs, very long from 
hip to hoek, and ‘well bent.’ The points of the 
greyhound are neatly summed u]i in the loth- 
century rhyme : 

Tli<‘ hr-.'i'l of a siinkc, 

'i'ic- iH'Ck offAilrakf, 

A l<ar‘k likf .a 
A -li'l'- 1ik«' ;i lir»*;iin, 

Tli«- I'fot of ;i r.'it, 

Aiifl the Util of a rat, 

which is still a fairly accurate description. The 
greyhound is rarely kc]»t as a companion, its 
intelligence not heing of a high ord(*r. Tlie Hussian 
and (Circassian greyhounds arc idmitical in shape 
with the Knglish greyhound, hut nnich rougher in 
eoat, and slower. The Italian and Turkish grey- 


Creywef ll«‘rs, the name giver to large hloclcB 
of hard sfindstone, which are scattered sjioradi- 
cally over the soutlieni and .south-eastern parts of 
England. The name has probably h(‘(;n suggested 
hy their resemblance in the lan(lsc.ape to sheep 
lying about. Gthej* namos hy w'hich they are 
known are Sarsden Stones, Bntid Stones. They 
are as a rule roughly oblong, and arc of all sizes np 
to 10 or 15 feet in lengtli, and 2 or 4 f«>et in 
thickness ; and are believed to he the relics of 
beds of Eocene ago which fonnerly extended over 
all the region where they occur. These beds 
probably con.sisted chiefly of loose sand, the 
greywnfhei-s tenrosenting concretionary portions 
nanlencd hy siliceous cement, which have thiui 
wdthstood the denudation tliat has swept away the 
incoherent deposit^ of w’hich they once formed a 
|>art. The outer ring of monoliths at Stonehenge 
IS formed of greywethers. 
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Grieij, Edvard, a Norwegian compoBer, born 
at Bergen, 15th June 1843. He was of Scotch 
descent, his ancestors, CIrcigs, having emigrated 
from Fraserhurgli during the Jacobite troubles. 
Grieg received instruction in music from his mother, 
till at the age of fifteen, on the reconiiiicndation of 
Ole Bull, he was sent to the Conservatoriiim at 
Leipzig. Thence, in 180.3, after a severe illness, 
he weiit to Copenhagen, and afterwards to Christi- 
ania, where he was settled as a teacher for almut 
eight years, and enjoyed the intimate friendship 
of Bjonison and Ibsen. He visited TJszt in Koine 
in 1869. For a while a wanderer, he occupied for 
some years a romantic hut on the llardangerfjord, 
and subsequently settled near Bergen. The Nor- 
wegian parliament conferred a pensitm on him to 
enable him to devote himself to eonnwsition. His 
works are mainly for the ]danoforte, and in small 
forms, but mnbrace a somata and a conce.rto for 
pianoforte, three violin and pianoforte sonatas, 
numerous songs, and a few orchestral and small 
choral pieces. B»yond that of any other com- 
poser, his music is characterised by the strongest 
national peculiarities, extreme gloom and brilliance 
alternating like the N<»rwegian snminer and winter; 
its merriment is often wildly elfish in its freaks, 
and its pathos sometimes has a glioslly weirtlness. 
He is as far removed from the cominonnlace .*is 
(^lio])in. He is of course immensely popular with 
his countrymen, and the great ami growing favour 
with which he is regar<f(Ml in England avus strongly 
e.vpressed on his visits in 1888, 1889, and 1897. 

eSrierson# Robert, of J^ag, persecutor of 
the Covenanters, was born about 105.>, and 
succeeded his (Miusin in the family estates in 1669. 
He acted for some years as ste>NWd of Kirkcud- 
bright, and carri(Ml out the infamous work of 
harrying the jieasantry with such zest and vigour 
ns to h*,ave his name* after two hundred years a 
hyword in Galloway for ferocious cruelty. And 
his hrutal spee<!h to Kenmure about a mart^vr’s 
body which he had denied the cb»concv of burial ; 
‘Trike him, if you will, and salt liim in your 
beef-liJirrel,’ shows tin? pojiular tra<Utioii to be in 
liarniony with fact. He was brotlier-in law to the 
Duke of QuccmisIkmtv, and through his influence 
w'as made a Nova Scotia baronet in 1685, and 
awarded a nension of £200. lie was one of the 
judges of tiie Wigtown inartyi-s, and bis name 
survives in infamy upon their tombstone. After 
the Revolution he was heavily fined and imprisoned 
for his obstinate opposition, and later was charged 
with coining false money when experiments in 
Btampiug linen alone were in question ! He died 
31st Doeeniher 1733. A rough but really vigorous 
piece of verse, Lag's Klegy^ was current in Duiii- 
Iiiessbire soon after bis time, and was admired in 
the next century by C-arlyle. The poiiular imagina- 
tion wove many a gloomy and awful fancy around 
Lag’s memory, and all tlic most eflective of these 
Scott worked with marvellous art into ‘ Wandering 
Willie’s Tale ’ — a magnificent pliantasy of geniii.s. 
Old Redgauntlet, with the horseshoe frown upon 
his brow, and his pre-emineneo among the damne<l 
in hell, is but a creative realisation of the Tiaird 
of Lag traditional in Galloway. See Colonel 
FergiiHson’s book. The Laird of Lag: a Life Sketch 
(1886). 

ClricHbaclit Johann Jakob, author of the 
first critical edition of the New Testament, was 
lK>rn at Butzbach, in Hesse-Darmstadt, January 4, 
1745. He studied theology at Tubingen ; at Halle, 
where Sender influenced his whole after-life ; and 
at Leipzig, where he became acquainted with 
Ernesti. lie commenced lecturing as primUdoceni 
in Halle, and in 1773 was made extra-ordinary 
professor; but in 1776 he woa called as ordinary 


professor to Jena, wlierc he continued to teach with 
great success till his death on 24th March 1812. 
The great work with which his name is associated 
is his critical revision of the New Testament text. 
Amongst his notable works are the SytK^sis 
Ecangeliorum (2 vols. 1774 -75; 3d cd. 1809); bis 
edition of the whole New Testament ( 1775 ; new 
etl. 1796-1800) ; Topylure Dogmntik (1779 ; 4tli ed. 
1789); Conimcnturins Critichs in Texium N, Test, 
(1798-1811); and the Ojmscula Acadertiica (1825). 
The grand feature of Grieshach’s critical system is 
his threefold division or classification of the New 
Testament MSS. ; (1 ) Tlie Alexandrine recension ; 
(2) tlie Latin or Western recension; (3) the 
Jlyzantine or Eastern recension. See Bible ; and 
the Lives by Kothc (1812), Augusti (1812), and 
Kichstadt (1815). 

driflill (Lat. grxjjthvs; Gr. gryps)^ a cbimciical 
creature, first mentioned by Aristeas about 500 B.C. 
Tiic griflin is variously described «and represented, 
but tbe shape in wliicb it most frequently a])pears 
is ibat a cross between a lion and an eagle, 
having the body and legs of tbe former, wdtli tbe 
beak and M'ings of tbe latter, and tbe addition of 
pointe<l ears. Sometimes tbe four legs are all like 
those of an eagle, and the bead is that of a cock. 
The figure seems to have originated in the East, as 
it is found in aneient I'ersian srulptures. Amongst 
the (ireeksit appears on antique coins, and as an 
ornament in classical architecture. Griflins abound 
in the Jegemlary, tales of the Teutonic 
nations, and the name (Ger. gcrif. 

I>an. grif ike.) lias passed into most 
Teutonic dialects. In the bestiaries 
of tbe middle ages the ap]>earance and 
habits of tbci griflin were discussed 
with much particularity ; it was the 
emblem of vigilance, ami was under- 
stood to guard liidden treasures in Griffin 
Ractria; and the griflin (or gry- (llmkliy). 
phon) is still familiarly known to 
lierablry. As .such it appears in the arms of tlie 
city of*LondoTi, griflins being the supporters; and 
on tlie removal of Tenqde Rar a sculptured griflin 
was erected on the site (November 1880). For the 
Griflin Vulture, see Vl’l/rrUE. — Griflin is a name 
ioe.ularly given in India to a newcomer from Eng- 
land, a greenhorn. 

Griflin, G ERAt.D, novelist , was born at Limerick, 
12tli December 1S03, and early begun to write for 
I tbe i)apers and magazines. He came to London 
■ in 1823, resolved to ‘revolutionise tlie dramatic 
taste,’ Of course lie failed to get his tragedies 
acted, but lie was more successful with novels — 
lloUnmi Tide ( IS‘27), Tates of the Munster Festivals 
(1827), and The Collegians (18‘28), on which the 
drama of the Colleen liaxvn is founded. These 
were followed by some dozen more novels and 
m.'uiy minor (ales. GriflTm joined tbe Society of 
Gliristian Brothers, and died in the Nortli IMoiias- 
tery, Cork, 12tli June 18^0. 

I>riflifll’.s Valuation, the main authority for 
tlie adjustment of rents under the Iri.sli Land Act, 
was calculated hv Mr (afterwanfs Sir) Richard 
Griflith, appointed commissioner to carry out the 
scheme resolved on by the govornirn'iit in 1825. 
The results were first puhlished in 1850, and have 
been much discussed in recent j’ears but the 
valuation may be reganled as a most minute and 
exact basis for equitable taxation and the fixing 
of fair rents. 

, CIrlff, or Glut (Angnilln /ot/mvfm), a widely 
distributed species of cel, found on British and 
Europc«an, Chinese, West Indian, and other coasts. 
Bee EEii. 

^rigoriopoly a town of Kherson, South Russia, 
on the left bank of tlie Dniester, 82 miles NW. of 
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CMessa. Its 791 S iiiiiabitaiits ciiitivaie tobacco, 
wine, aiul fruit, aiul iiiaiiufaotiire leather. 

Grille. :i liittioe, or ♦^ratinjj, or screen, or open 
work of luctal. sometimes also of wood, generally 
used to tMu’lose or protect a wiiuhiw, or some 
slirim*. or ioml», or sacred spot. A [grille should he 
all liaininereil and punclietX without tiling. The 
small Ncrecii of crossetl iron bars inserted in the 
ilotu- of a monastery or prison, for holding con* 
ver>aiion ami reconnoitring through, is also called 
a grille. 

Grillparxer. Fu.v.nz, an Austrian dramatic 
poet, for some time popularly regarded a.s the 
great(‘si poet t>f his nation, was lH)rn at Vienna, , 
l.'uli flaimary 1791, and laboured in the imperial i 
civil .•service from ISl.'t to ISoti. lie died ‘il.st i 
January IS7*2 at Vienna. Grillparzer lirst attracte«l | 
iu)lice in 181G by a ‘fate' tragedy, Ahnfnnt. | 
11 i> next tragedies, Stij/pho ( 1819) and I)<ts (fo/ffme 
(1S*21), the latter a trilogy, are beautiful 
jueces of work, modern in .sentiment, classic in ] 
style. And the same features, with that of lyric 
force addetl, characterise the dramas Pes Mecrcs 
Ufni ifcr Lirhi' (1840) and Dt.r Trainn cin 

Lfhcn { 184t»). llesides these lie wrote the historical 
plays Kunitj OttuhorH (iHu'k iiml ( 18*20) and 

Kin (n:u€r Dienrr srinrji Jhrrn (ISJO), with other.s. 
In lyric t»oetry he likewise produced a good <leal of 
meritorious w<»rk : and he wrote one good ]m)se 
iio\el, Po' Snic/ntann. A collected etlition of Ids 
works, inclmVitig an autobiography, was published 
in 10 vols, at Stuttgart in 187*2, and another of 
IG vols. in 1889. See Lives by Faulhammer (188,*?) 
and J^aubc (1884), and works by Volkelt (1889) | 
and A. Fariiiclli (l89o). , 

Grilse, ^jee Salmon. 

Grimaldi. See Monaco. 

Grimaldi. Joseph, the typical represen tativi» 
of ‘the genuine droll, the grimacing, tilching, 
irresistihle ch»w 11 ' of tlie Knglish pantomime, w'as 
liorn in London on J8lh Decemlier 1779, the year j 
in wliieli Garrick died. He first appeared on the j 
boards of Drury Lane when one iiioiitli short of 
two years old, and in his tliird year lie had his Gist 
engagement at Sadhu’s Wells 'riieatre, where lie 
regularly performed (except for one s<»a.son ) dowui 
to the date of his retirement from the stage, pro* | 
maturely worn out hy slieer hard work, in 1828. | 
He ii>e<i regularly for some months every year to j 
jierforiii nightly at two theatres, ami once he 
aeliifned the feat of acting at three ililVereiit 
theatres on the same night. He died in London, 
31st May 1 8.37. See Mt mnii'fi of Joseph (IrimnlJiy 
edited by (.‘harles Dickens ( 1838). 

Grime's Dykr. Seci .Xntoninus’ Wall. 
Grimm. FitiKDpjcii .Mkl<’ 1II0 R, Hakon, a clever 
German critic, who km.'w every one w’orlli know- 
ing at Paris in the later half of the I8th century, 
llewuis liorn at Katishon, ‘jrith December 1723, and 
after coinpletin;' liis stmlies at r^eip/ig, and making 
an egregious failure with a tragfsiy, accompanied 
the young t.'oniit de Schiuiherg to I’aris, and .soon 
after became reader to the (howui- prince of Saxe* 
CfOtlia. He w'a.s still in v(;ry straitemul circuiii- 
stanccft when he became ae^jiiainted with llousseaii 
in 1749, and wuxs by him inlrodiu*ed to Diderot, 
Ibxroii Hoi bach, ami Madame d’Koinay. Tlie in- 
tiiiiaey of his relations with tliis laity cost liini laker 
the friendship of the jealous Koiisseau. Grimm 
ipiickly became a general favourite, and his con- 
nection with the Encyclopcdistes, added to his 
own multifarious acquireinenis and versatility of 
mind, opened up to him a hrilliant career. He 
hecairie seenstary to Count Fricsen, next to the 
Duke of Orleans, and now' began to write for 
Hcjveral Crerman princes those famous literary 
bulletins which cover about forty years, and con- 


tain the most trenchant criticism of all the^niost 
important of current French hooks. In 1776 he 
w'as raised by the Duke of Gotha to the rank of 
baron, and jii)pointed iiiinister-plonijM»tentiary at 
the French court. On the breaking out of the 
Revolution, he w'ithdrew* to Gotha, and afterwards 
to the court of Gathariiio II. at St IVtei*shurg 
whence he was sent in 1795 as minister of Russia 
to Hamhiir^. He died at Gotha, 19tli Deceinher 
1807. His Vorrespontlanee LiffcntirCy JJtifosophhjue 
ct Kritimu\ extending from 1753 to 1790, was 
piihlislied in three divisions (16 vols. 181213); 
a suppleineiitary volume in 1814. Later editions 
are those hy Taschereau (15 vols. 1829-31), and 
Tolirneux ( IG vols. 1878-82). CorresponJnnre 

ineditc th' Grimm et Pidcrot w’as published in 1829. 
See Saiiite-Reuve, Ktudes snr Grimm (1854); and 
Kdmond Scherer’s Melchior Grimm (Paris, 1887). 

Grimm. Jakou Lvdwkj Kakl, the founder of 
scientific German jihilology, and one of the noblest 
of ancient or modern scholars, was horn Jiinnary 4, 
1785, at Hanaii, in Hesse (’assel. He studied 
law at Marburg, and learnt scientilic iiielliod from 
Savigny, at whose invitation be spent the greater 
part of the year 1805 in study at Paris. On his 
return he was a]>]>ointed to a clerkship in the war- 
ollice, and in 1808, luivafc librarian to Jerome 
1 Itonaparte, king of WcstjJialia, who also iiioile 
him auditor to the council of state. His brother 
Willielin had also hy this time settleil at Cassel. 
The first fruit of his studies was tlie treatise Urher 
j den Altdeidsvhen Mcistert/esnuii [\^\\), W’hich was 
followed in 1812 hy the hr.st volume of the famous 
Kinder- nnd lliinsmtirrhen, collected hy the tw'O 
lo ot hers — a W’ork which has carried ilieir name 
over the civilised world in the Inqipiest and mo.st 
enduring kiinl of immortality, and lias formed a 
foundation for the new science of comjiarative 
Folklore (q.v.). Nor has a contrilmtion to stori- 
ology since been made equal in importance to the 
caiTiest. The second volume followed in 1814; 
the third, containing the notes, in 1822. In 1813 
(irimm was secretary to the ambassador of the 
Klector of Hesse, whom he atttmded at Paris, and 
at the Congress of V'ienna. In 1815 lie w'as sent to 
I’aris to claim the books carried otV by the French. 
His brother Wilhelm had already received a post 
in the ('a.ssel lihrary, and in ISIG Jakob bc>eame 
second lilirarian ninler Volkel, on w’liose death in 
18*28, the two brothers being disamiointed of tlie 
first and second places in i\io. library, removed 
I lo Gottingen, where Jakob became professor and 
librarian, and Willielm under- librarian. Here for 
seven years he studied Hie language, ancient laws, 
history, and literature of (Jenimiiy, hut never made 
an ell’cclive lecturer. He was one of the famous 
seven professoiv wlio protested in 1837 against the 
abolition of lb“ constitution by the king of Han- 
over, for w hich act he was dismissiMl. together with 
; his Inother, and obliged to retire to (5issel. In 
; 1840 they were both invited to Rerlin, where they 
I rectrived ju’ofcssorsliips, ami were elected meiiibci's 
of the Academy of Scieiiccs. Here Jakob con- 
tinued his stmiies with the most single- minded 
devotion, producing a series of w’orks still uiisiir- 
jiassiMl for their stupendous erudition. Working 
up to the last with a devotion undivided by wife or 
cliildren, be diful 20tli Scpt'eiiiber 18G3. 

His Pentsrhe Grammutik (1819; 24l cd. entirely 
recast, (Icitt. 1822-40) is perhajiH the greatest philo- 
lo^iciil work of the ago, and may be said to have 
laid the foundation of the Imtorical investigation 
of language. It traces the Gernian language his- 
torically tlirough all its dialects. His Deutsche 
llerhisAllerthumer (1828; 2d ed. 1854) and 
pentsrhe Myiholofjie (1835; 3«1 ed. 1854 ; 4th cd. 
hy Meyer. 1875-78; Kng. irans. hy J. S. Stally- 
brass, 4 vols. 1879-88) are works of exhaustive 
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erudition U]>on the society of the middle ages in 
central Europe, and the religious traditions and 
Bupcrstitir)ns of the Teutonic races from the ejirliest 
times. Only less important is his Geschichte Her 
DeatsrJien fiprttche (1848; .3d ed. 1868), and his 
Hcinkitri Fuchs (1834). In company with Ins 
brother Wilhelm he published many editions of old 
German classics, Deutsche Hagen (1816-18; 2<l cd. 
1865-66); and projected and coinmoiiced the great 
arnl still iinlinishefl Deutsches WtirtcrbueJi (vol. i. 
1854 ; three-fourths hnished by 1897, with the col- 
laboration of Hey lie, Ilildehraiid, Lexer, and 
Weigand). The lirst volume of Grimm's Kleiucre 
Hchriften (8 vols. 1867 86) contains an autobio- 
l^rapliy which reveals a eharactcM* entirely free from 
jealousy or envy, full of warm human sympathy, 
and combining in an almost unexampled degree 
a noble simplicity of life with lofty elevation of 
purpose. Many collections of his letters have been 
minted. See the studies by Scherer (2d ed. 1884), 
jlerjidt( 1884), and those devoted to the twobrother.s 
by A. Diiiicker ( 18>'4) and Scdionbach ( 188.5). 

Giumm’s Law is thd n.ame given to the rule 
which regulates the Lautvrrsehichnug^ or perniuta- 
♦ ion of certain primitive consonants, which takes 
>lac« in the 'reutonie. languages. The law, as 
inuily formnlalcd by J.akoh Grinini, is that if the 
same roots or wonls exist in Sanskrit, Greek, 
ainl generally in Latin, Celthr, lA^ttie, and Sla- 
vonie, and also in Gothic, English, Diiteh, and 
other Low German dialects on the one haml, ami 
ill Old High («crman on tlie oth<;r, the following 
eorrespomlenccs are to he expecte<I : ( 1 ) Gothic 
has a soft mute, and High German a hard mute, 
in niace of the corresponding aspirate in Sanskrit 
and Greek ; (2) Gothic has a hani mute, and High 
Geriiiaii an as]nrate, in place of the corresponding 
soft mute in Sanskrit and Greek; (3) Gothic has 
an aspirate, and High Gcrnian a soft mute, in place 
of the corres]K)n<liiig har<l mute in Sanskrit and 
(Ireck. Thus, a primitive th liccoincs d in Low 
German, .and i in High German, as in the words 
^/nigatcM*, (daughter, fochter. A primitive d becomes 
i in Low German, and ;; in High German, u.s in 
r/un, fwo, ijwei ; or r/eus, footh, ^rahii ; or t/eceiii, 
fen, ^eliii. A primitive i becomes th in Low (Ger- 
man, ami d ill High German, ns in fres, f/iree, r/rei ; 
or fii, //mu, d\\\ or /eiiiiis, Min, </uiiii. Similar 
changes allect the labials .ami gutturals, as in 
^eeiis, /ee, cieli ; /later, yiitlier, rater ; yiigus, Aeccli, 
/uiocha ; and in orulus, e.///ie (‘eye’), ain/e ; ynis, 
?/?//o, /rer ; or /Mortos, //ardeii, /.’orto. Tlie normal 
changes are set forth in the following table : 

LnbiHlH. DuiiliilH. OntturalN. 

(ii’cok, he. p b i)h t. d th k g kh 

U<it.hic, &c f p ii th t d (h) k K 

Old High German. .. h(v) r p d z t 

The credit of the discovery of the Lauivcrschic- 
hung is not wholly due to Jakob Griiiiiii. Hire 
and liask had discovered, as early as 1818, the law 
of the transmutation of con.soiiaiits in Greek and 
Gothic, while Grimm, in the second edition of his 
Deutsche Gmmmntih\ which appeared in 1822, 
added the eorrespomling changes in Old High 
Gorman, and formulated the Law as it now stands. 

(jiimm’s Law may be interfered with by the 
action of other laws, especially by the iiosition of 
the accent, ws formulai^d in V’'ernev's Law (q.v.). 
Thus frdter is accented on the lirat syllable and 
patter on the second, conscc^uently, tboiigli we have 
brother and father in English, we find Oruder and 
wi/cr in Hi^h German. The accent in jimUr has 
interfered with the regular action of the Laulver- 
setUebung, and prevented the normal change of t 
to d from taking place. 

Thus Grimm’s Law may be defined as the state- 
ment of certain iihonetic facts which happen in- 
variably unless they are interfered with by other 


facts. The great use of C^rimm’s Law, in addition 
to the identification of words in diflferent languages, 
is in the detection of loan words. Any etymolog}' 
which violates Grimm’s Law, as qualified^ by other 
phonetic laws, must be rejected unless it can Ije 
exphained as a loan word. 

The causes which brought about the changes 
formulated in Grimm’s Law are obscui'e. They are 
probably due to the settlement of Low German 
conquerors in central and southern Germany. 

8eo Douses GrimnCs Law: a Study of Lautverschie- 
hung (1876); Max Muller’s Lectures on the Study of 
Limgmiijey 2d series, lecture v. ( 186*1 ) ; Morris* Histori- 
cal Outlines of English Accidence, chap. ii. (1872). 

€frinilll« Wiliiki.m Kaul, brother of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Haiiau, February 24, 1786. 
Great part of bis life has already been told in that 
of his brotheu*. He w.as his confpanion in stinly at 
tlie I<.yceum «>f (Missel, the imiversity of Marburg, 
and again at Gottingen, where in 1830 lie was 
apiKiinted under-librarian .ami suiiernunierary pro- 
fessor of Philosophy. He joined iiis brother in the 
protest against the king of Hanover, sh.ared his 
exile, aim also liis call to Herlin. There they 
laboured together, and were coiiimonly known as 
the llrol hers Grimm. Pnder th.at name also they 
have a eert.ain immortality in the aiVeotions of the 
chihlren of the civilised worhl. Wilhelm di(*d 16th 
December 1851). His earliest independent work 
wa.s a (hTinan Iriiiislation of the Danish Ka-mpr.- 
Viscr (ISIl 1.3). He edited many old Gorman 
texts, anil collaborated with his brother .Takoh in 
several of his works. His own most important 
hook is Die dndschc ]J cldc usage (1829; 2d ed. 
1867). His K lei acre Schriftcu, ed, by Hinrielis, 
fill 4 vols. ( 1881 86), and contain an autobiograpliy. 

Crrilillllll^ a town of Saxony, on the Miilde, 19 
miles SK. of Leipzig by rail. ’ It has a town-hall 
( 1442), a foniuu* royal castle ( now a court-house), a 
celebrated school (15,50, the ‘Moldanum Illustre*), 
and 10,900 iiihahitaiits, eng.Tged in manufactures 
and agriculture. See Bora, K. von. 

Crrliiinielshaiiscny H ans Jakob Christo kkil 
VON, a German novelist of the 17th century. There 
is some uncertainly as to the date and place of 
his birth, hut in all yu’ohahilily he was born at 
(ielnhausen in Hesse-C’assel about the year 1625. 
Ill early boyhood he was carried oil* hv a troop of 
soldiei*s, and became a sohlier liimselit, serving on 
the imperhal side in the Thirty Years’ War up to 
its close. For several yeai-s aher the end of the 
war he seems to have* led a wandering life, but 
ultiiiintely settled down at Kenchen, near Kelil, 
where he held the ]»ost of bailiff for the Bishop of 
Strasburg, and p.assed the remainder of his days in 
peace ami prosjierity, dying Amtiiiann of the town 
111 1676. Ill the lemure’of his later life he jiroduoed 
a series of remarkable novels, all the more remark- 
able for appearing in the sterile periiMl that suc- 
ceeded the Thirty Ycai*a’ War. His first atteinjit 
was an imitation of C^yraiio de Bergerac, or perliaps 
of Godwin’s Voyage of Domingo Gonsales to the 
Moon, hut his best works are on the model of the 
Spanish ])icaro, or rogue and vagabond roninnees, 
and deal with the abundant materials fnrnisheil by 
ins own life. The form was all that he borrowed ; 
the rich Inimour, dramatic jiower, and local colour 
of his tales are all his own. The sutVerings of the 
German peasantry' at the hands of the la>vless 
troopei-s who overran the country have never been 
more powerfully pictured than in the opening 
chapters of Simpliciss-imns (lii^st printed in 1660), 
which is evidently antobiogra])liical to a great 
extent. It was followed in 1676 hy Trutz Simplex^ 
tlie story of an adventuress of the same sort as the 
Picara J ustina of Andres Perez, and Springinsfeld, 
the history of a soldier of fortune, which was 
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succpedeil in 167*2 by tlie Wonderful BiriVs ne^t^ a 
fanciful jnoduction somewhat like Guevara’s Dia- 
bolo (’ojKt'/o. llosides tlicse Griimiielsliausen wrote 
the L'rsti- Uitrenheider^ tlie (lalifcnmanulein, Stni- 
p//rt.s.^//nnss KccrlaMhuj CtdcmUtr^ and three or 
fiuir oilitM* laics or tracts. His writings, especially 
Sunjiio'i'<>!nnuA\ seem to have been very popular in 
lii< own time, but to have fallen into neglect in the 
Ja>t century. Their merits, howexer, have Immmi 
rivognistMl of late years, and the best tif them have 
hcen reprinted with introtluctions and notes — e.g. 
in the edition of Von Keller (4 vols. Stutt. 1854 62), 
that of Heinrich Kurz (4 vols. Leip. 1S6.*1), and of 
Julius Tittman (4 vols. Leip. 1874 77). 

Grinioire (whence the English ffrmnnrue, 

‘ inagie the French term for the book of furmuhLM 
which sorcerers used for invoking demons ; hence 
aI>o gibberish. The older forms of the word 
[(jnniitfiri\ fjrmnarc) approximate to the Low I^atin 
‘a letter;’ the origin of tin? word being 

obvious 

Griuisby* «r Grkat Giumsry, a iMirliamentarv, 
iiiunieipal, and county borough and seaport of 
Lincolnshire, is situated on the right bank of the 
Humber, 20 miles ESK. of Hull and 41 N E. of Lin- 
coln. It consists of two portions: the older, com- 
prising a number of streets irregularly laid out, is at ^ 
llie bead of the harbour; and the newer part, called j 
the ‘Marsh,’ extending along the east side of the 
harbour, is regular and .sj»acious. The i»aiish church, 
a good cruciform edifice in the Early English style, 
was restoreil in 1859. A statue of the Prince 
Consort was unveiled in 1870, and a public park 
of 27 acres opened in 1883, In tin? time of Edward 
HI. Grimsby was a i>ort of I'onshlerahle im])ortance, 
which, however, it graduall\ lost as its harbour 
lM?came silled up. The town is famous as the 
largc'st fi-hing port in the kingdom, its trawler.s 
and smacks being mostly engag<*d in the cod, 
herring, and whelk fislnuics. Its importance as a 
place for the landing of fish <lates from 1S49 58, j 
when tlocks heg-an to he const ructe<l^ under the i 
aus[iice-, of the Manchester, Shetlield, and Lincoln- • 
shire Kailway, which carrier, the fish to the principal 
industrial centres of the nortln?rri Mhilands, The 
dock^ <*over altogether an area <if ,ahout .T'iO acres. 
The iinlnstries of the place include shiphnihling, 
tanning, brewing, cordage-making, and tlax dress- 
ing. A Unit 3590 ves.sels, with an average burden 
of 675. (XJO tons, enter every y'ear, and the niiinher 
burden of those clearing annually are about 
the* “ame. Thf? irnjiorts of the port reach tl 
aniiiiMl value of 4.^ milli<in.s stciling, and tlieex|iorts 
7^ million^, t.lrini.shy since 1832 ha.s retunicd only 
one neohtier to parliament. Pop. (1851) 12,263; 

( 1871 ) 28,503 ; ( 1901 ) 78,198, of wJioiii 63,138 were 
wiHiin the municipal houiidaiT. See workh hy 
Oliver (18‘25) and Davenjant (1866). 

Orlllflaly Ei)Mi:.Ni), Arclihishofi of ‘Canterbury, 
wa.s born near St Hccs in 1519, and educated at 
Cambridge, where In? was in tnni scliolar, fellow, 
and niasfcj of Penihroke Hall. Already a pr^; 
iKjndary of Westminster iirnler Edward VL, -c 
lived abroad during Mary’s reign, and there 
inibihecl the spirit of (.h*neva, returning to Fmg-* 
land on the acce.ssion of Elizalietli. On Honner’s 
depiivation in 15.59 he was nifiile Hi.shop of Lon- 
don, in 1570 Arclibi.-^liop of York, and in 1575 
lie sncccft<Ied Parker in the see of Cant' ‘nry. 
His Piiritanistic sympathies soon estranpftKT^hiiii 
from the court, an<l his resolute refusal to put 
down against his own conscience ‘ prophesy ings^ or 
private meetings of the clergy lor mutual help 
in the interpretation of Scrijitiire, led to ]ii.s 
lieing sequestered from his functions hy ‘|the ini- 
I»eriou,s queen in 1577. Not for five years was he 
restored, and a year later he died at Croydon, July 


6, 1583. ‘Being really blind,’ say^s Fuller, ‘more 
with grief than age, lie was willing to put off bin 
clothes before he w'ent to hod, and in his lifetime 
to resign his place to Doctor Wliitgift, who refused 
such a(?ce 2 >taiico thereof. And the quccii, com- 
miserating his eondition, was graciously pleased to 
say that, as she had made him, so he should die 
an aivhhisliop.’ His few writings, with a Life hy 
the Hev. W’iiliam Nicholson, were printed by the 
l*arker Society in 1853. 

CarindelwahU one of the most beautiful 
valleys (3468 feet) of the Bernese Oherland in 
Switzerland, about 12A miles long and 4 broad, 
foniis the approach to the two Grindelwahl glaciera. 
The chief hotel and ])avt of the village (pop. 3389) 
were destroyed by fire on 18tli August 1892. 

l^rilldillS. See CrTLEKY. 

IjJrllitforo, or (iRiNtioiRK, Pierre, a favouiite 
French ]M>et under Tiouis XIl. and Francis L, wa.s 
born, perhaps at Caen, between 1475 and 1486, and 
(‘ally b(?cami? known as a writer of moral and 
alb'gorical i>oeiiis, next of satirical farces abounding 
in allusions to the social and political circumstances 
of the time. For the first tw(*iity years of the 16th 
(•(‘iilury In* played the most inijiortaiit rfdcs in the 
tln?atrical .society of ‘ Eiifants sans Soiici,* first as 
Mcre-Sotte, next as Princ(» di‘s Sots; and as such 
was active? in the ]»rodiiction and re]n*(*s(Mita- 
tioii of pantomiinic* satirical farces. He is an im- 
portant fignr(‘ in literary history as one of the 
crcatois of the l‘'reneli political comedy, lie abused 
the (?iieniies of Louis MI., and thus found cover for 
bis freedoms against the vic(‘S of the nobility, tlie 
clergy, and even the sacred person of the ]>opo 
iiiiiis -If. In later life? be enten'd tin? service of the 
Duke of Lorraine as a herald, and conlined bis 
innsc to religions ]»oelry alone. He died in 1544. 
The most important among Ids ]d(?(*cs are Le Jen dn 
J*rinrr drs A^ofs (1511), dir(?ct(?d e.speeially against 
Pop4? Julius 11. ; Les follra JCnferpri.srs^ a senes of 
half callegorieal inonolognes aimed at the clncf 
existing gri4?vanc(?s in cnnrcli and state ; Left JCn- 
frt prta dc 1'rni.sf’y and La C/ia/tsr du Cerf </c« Cer/s, 
b(»tli political, the title* even of the laltew being but 
a dimly- x’e‘iled allusion to Pope Julius {tSrrvns 
iscrronun 7>e/); ainl the famous Mjfsthc dc Mon- 
seajtifnir , Saint fnji/s, written about 1524. Grin- 
goie’s works have be?en eilite'd by He*rieaiilt, Mon- 
tnigloii, and Hotbsebild (4 vols. 1858 77). He is 
tlie?c)iie?f ligm e in a comedy of Banville’s, but bis eh;- 
scrijdion in lingo’s Noiret Dame ninst not ho taken 
as liistorical. Se'e? Pieot, 7Vc/*/’c Grinfjoirc (Paris, 
1878), and another work hy Badel (Nancy, 1893). 

I■rill1lell Land, a harr(?n, mountainous Polar 
tract on the? west side of Keiin(?dy Channel (the 
northern oont :n nation of Smith’s Sounel), which 
separates it fi mi Gr(?enland. It Avas discovered hy 
Dr Hayes of Kane’s (*x}>(?ditie)n in 1854, and named 
afte?r ll(?iiry Griiiiicll (1800 74), of New York, who 
had fitted out the c.\])cdition. (ireely in 1882 
thoronglily e;xjdoreel it. North and south it » 
eMJVcred with ice caps ; between them lie? valleys 
that ge*t quit of their snow in summer, and sup|iort 
Innels of musk oxen and the. usual Arctic fauna. 
In the interior he discovered Lake llazen, 60 miles 
long, and two ranges of mountains, one containing 
a peak (Mount Arthur) 5(XK) fe^et high. — Another 
Grinnell Laml, discovered hy De Haven in 1860, 
lic?H further to the south-west, off the north-vest 
extremity of North Devon Island. 

larilistead* East, an old-fashioned town of 
Sussex, 36 mile*H S. hy E. of London by rail, wliicli 
till 1832 returned two mem hers to parliament. 
Here is Sackville College, of which Dr Neale was 
warden, and the convent of the sisterhood of St 
Margaret, Avith Home and Orphanage. Pop. 6094. 
— wi»T Guinstkad is 18 miles to the south-west 
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Clripinj^, or Gripes, a popular name for all 
painful aileclionH of the bowels, whether attended 
with Constipation { q. v. ) or DiarrhoMi ( q. v. ). When 
paiiiH of this kind are 8X)aflinodic, tliey are termed 
Colic (q.v.). The action of purgative medicine is 
often attimded by more or less of griping pain, 
which may be averted in certain cases by the 
careful choice of the medicine, or by combination of 
it with Carminatives (q.v.), or with a little opium. 

Griqiialand W€^st and East are two 

JMtish districts of Soutli Africa, one a part of 
Cape Colony (q.v.), the other a dependency of it, 
and named from the Grinuas or Jhastaards, who 
are a mixed race sprung from Dutch settlers and 
native women. -Gnt/nttfanff ITrsl lies to the nortli- 
ejist of Cape Colony, is l)ounde<l on the S. by tlie 
Orange River, on the N. by Rechnana territory, 
on the R. by Orange Kree State, on the W. hy tile 
Kalahari' country. Poitioiis of the country are 
suitable for sheep-fanning ami agriculture, but t.lic 
chief source of wealth is the diamond- fields. The 
first diamond was discovered in ISOT, and from that 
time a steady stream of immigration set in ; .settle- 
nieiibs w’cre formed, all nationalities heing re)»re- 
Hcnteil, and digging was vigorously jiroseeuted. j 
Diamond.s to tlie value of above £li2,0(K),()(K) were * 
found tliere between 1871 ami ISSO, and of peiiiajw 
£10(),b00,000 bctxyeen 1807 and UK)0. The territory 
of tlie diamond-fields had been secured to Waler- 
boer, a native eliief, but disputes arising as to his 
houmlarii s, (irioualaml We.st was annexod in 1871, 
and incorporated with Cape Colony in 1880. Kim 
hciiey, wliich lias had railway connection with the 
Cape since ISSo, is the chief centre of the diamond 
industry, ami is the seat of government. The chief 
towns arc De I leers, Dii I’oitV Pan, Rnltfontein, 
llnrkly, and (Iriqna Town. The area of Grirjua- 
land West is 1.5,11)7 sq. m., and the iiopulation 
100,000, of whom 40,000 are whites. — Grlqitahtnd 
Kasf is that part of No-Maii’s-Tiaml wliieli lies 
between the Kailir border and southern Natal. 
It was allotted to tlie Orirpia chief, Ailain Kok, 
who had removed tliither with 15,000 Griqmis, am! 
to the ilasutos, who had iirevionsly migrated to 
that country. This territory was annexeil to the 
Caiio in 1875, and is now under colonial rule, 
having one chief- magistrate and nine subordinates. 
Ciiief village, Kokstmlt. The area is given at 7504 
sq. 111 .; poj». (1801) 152,018; of whites, 4150. See 
also Transkki Tkkuitouy. 

Gri.SOld«*l9 or Guiseldi.s, tlio heroine of one of 
the most famous medieval tales, which the genius 
of Bocca(!cio, Petrarch, and Chancer has made a 
permanent literary possession of the world. She Avas 
the daughter of a poor Picdmoiiloso jieiv^ant, and 
for lier heanty Avas taken to Avife by the Marquis 
Walter of Saluzzo. To prove lier trutli and iiumility, 
put her to several cniel tests— tore both her 
children in succession from her, and at last com- 
iiiaiidcd lier to return to lier humble Imt, as be Avas 
about to take to liimscif Another wife. To all her 
liusband’B harsli commands she submitted Avith 
8uch unquestioning subniu^.siA'cnes.s and liumilitv as 
to make herself for all time ‘ the Hour of Av’yfly 
pacieiice.* The marquis, overjoyed to .see her coni- 
ploto tiovotedness and self-remiiiciation, took Jier 
^ain to liis arms, gaA^e her back the children she 
hail seen carried oil* to death, and lieiiceforth they 
lived together in uiiintorriiplcd liappiiieas. 

The first literary version of the story occurs as 
the laat tale of Boccaccio’s Dceamcron^t\\e tenth 
tale of the tenth day, Avrilten douhtless al»out 1348. 
Petrarch wrote a Latin version of it, Dc Obedientia 
et Fide it.rorin mf/thnloffin, Avritten apparently about 
1373. It is accomjianied by a letter to Boccaccio, 
in which Petrarch says that the story had alAvays 
pleased him when he heard it many 'years before. 


The stuff of the story is undoubtedly mucli older 
than Bocctoccio, and certainly we soon find it widely 
diffused and highly popular. Reinhold Kfihler 
enumerates as nuiny as sixteen Volksbuch versions 
in German from the end of the 1.5tli to the middle 
of the 17th century, all ba.sed upon Heinrich Stein- 
hoAvel's translation of Petrarch ( 1471 ). As a cliap- 
iMiok tho story Avas almost a.s common in France in 
the version Le Miroir dc Dames ^ on la Patience de 
Grisehlu, to l>e found .in (^h. Nisard^s Histoire 
de Livres Pojmlaircs (2d cd. 18(54). In England 
editions of such Avere entered on the Stationers^ 
Registers in the years 15(>5 and 1.508, and another 
of 1619 is still extant, under the title, The ancient^ 
tnte^ and admirable History o f Patient Griself &c,, 
reprinted for tlie Percy Society in 1842. Sub- 
stantially the same story also apjjears in Danish, 
Riis.sian, and Icelandic folk-tales. 

The chief poetical vei-sion of the storj’ of patient 
Griselda is that in Chaucer’s Clcrkrs Tale^ one of 
the nobl(?st poems in its series, and recited by 
perhajis the m().st attractive figure in the group of 
pilgrims, (-haucer makes tin* Clerk say that he 
liatl learned the t.*ilc at Padua* from the lips of 
Petr.arch iiimself, and in all prob.ability he identifies 
himself iiore with the ClorK, and spe.aks out his 
own personal exjierioncc, as he Avas absent in Italy 
on the king s business from the December of 1.372 
to the November of 137.3. The iiocm is distinctly 
founded 1)11 Petrarch’s mor,alisetl Latin version, hut 
the poetical treatment of the story is so individual 
that it all comes afresh from the inind of Chaucer. 
We haA*e a ballad of ‘Pacyent Grissel’ in Bisliop 
Percy’s Folio MS. (vol. iii. 1808); and we find lier 
painted among the celebrated Iovei*s on the Avails of 
the ttMiiple in Lydgate's poem, The Temple of Glass. 
Imleed the beauty of the story, and its allegorical 
A’aluo a.s a lesson teaching the duty of submission 
to the Avill of God, quickly touched the popular 
imagination, and the jmtiehce of Griselda passed 
into a proverb, as we see in Shakespeare anil Ifndi- 
bras. Perrault's poem of 9.32 irregular rhymed 
verses is tfie chief poetic elaboration of tlie tiicme 
ill French. 

The earliest dramatic representation avas an 
old French Mystery on the subject, composed 
about 1395. Of more modern jdays, it is enough 
to merdion Dekker, (’hettle, and Haiighton’s 
Pleasant Comedy of Patient Grissel (1599; ed. 
by d, Collier for the Sliakespeare Society, 
1341); FI cjecmplo de Casadas y pnteva de la 
Paekneia, by Lope de Vega ; Hans Sadis’ Gedultig 
and gchorsam MarhjrdJin Griselda (1546); Gol- 
doni's La Griselda; and Friedrich Halm’s Griseldis 
(1S3-I). 

Sco Tluinholil Kohler’s article in Rrsch and Gruber’s 
KHcyklopndie^ and Dr Friedrich von Westenholz, Dk 
Grisvhhs-^wje in dee Litnuttfirf/esehichte (Heidelberg, 
1888). Petrarch’s Latin tale of Griseldis, with Boccaccio’s 
tale from which it was retold, is reprinted in the Chaucer 
Society’s Oriyinals and Analogues of Chaucer's Canter- 
bury Talcs, part ii. (1875). 

Grisl, Giulia, a celebrated singer, Avas born at 
Milan in 1811, and made her first ajipearaiice in 
182S, at Bologna, in Rossini’s Zehnlra. Her fame 
►sj)n*ad^ rapidly over Europe ; in 18,32 she appeared 
in I’aris in Semiramis, Avhere the purity, melodious- 
ness,^ and A’olunie of her voice, as AX'eil as her 
d.*issic.*il beauty of features (Heine Avrote of her as 
‘ the singing ffoAA’cr of be/iuty’), secured general 
admiration. Bellini’s Pvritani and other 0]>ei'as 
Avere Avi-itten for lier, but Norma ahvays remained 
her greatest part. London Avas the scene of her 

{ p*ande.st ami most succes.sfi]l performances; and 
lore .she married in 1836 the Marquis de Melcy, 
after Avhose death she became in 1856 the wife of 
the tenor, Mario, witli Avhom she sang in America. 
She died in Berlin, 28th November R^9. 
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Ciris-llCZ« Cate, a lieadland (164 feet 
in the Krencli (IcpartTnent of Faft-de Calais, opj»o- 
site Dnvor, Is tho iioint of land nearest to the 
Eii«?lisli shore, the uistance l>eiii^ barely 20 miles. 
About equally distant from Calais on *tbe north- 
east and Boulogne on the south, the eape marks 
the di\ iiliiig line between the North Sea and the 
English Channel. It has a lighthouse. 

Orison (also called Huron), a South American 
{Ga/irtis r/fftifn), is .somewhat larger than 
the European weasel. 

Orisons (Oer. Granbiinden), the largest and 
the most thinly peopled of the Swiss cantons, is 
bouiuled E. by Tyrol aind S. by Eombanly. Area, 
2773 sq. m.; iK>p. (1900) 104,510. Nearly balf are 
Germans; next conies the characteristic Itomansch 
(q.v.) element (37,000), with 13,000 Italians. More 
than half of the whole number are rrotestants. 
The whole canton is an a.ssemblage of mountains 
intersected by narrow valleys. These hist form 
three groups, which the fn-st and most im- 
portant lies along the course of the Khine, ami 
stretches northward, occupying nearly the whole 
of the western portion of tlie canton ; the sceoml, 
forming the Engadine (o.v.), extends north-ejust 
along the course of the Inn ; and the third com- 
prises several smaller valleys, whose streams run 
southward, belonging to the Uasins of the Ticino 
and the Adige. l*a,stures and forests occupy a 
large portion of the canton ; cattle and tiniber 
are^ the principal exports. Numerous iiiineral 
.springs are found within tho canton ; also the 
heal til- resorts of Davos, the Upjier Engadine, 
Seewi.s, «S:c. Iron, lead, copper, zinc, and silver 
occur. Within the (tI'Isoils too are several pas.ses 
huuling to Italy, such as the Spliigen, St 
Bernardino, Bernina, 'riie canton is democratic in 
constitution (see Swit/ekland). The cantonal 
eaidtal is (Mmr or Goire (q.v.). 

The country w.as anciently inhabited by the 
Kluetii, who an; snjqiosed to have been of Etruscan 
race (see Etki'HIA). It was conquered by the 
Konians under Augn.stiis, ami athled by Cfiarle- 
inagne to bis empire in S07. During the middle 
ages the Bishop of i.Miur was the most jiowerful of 
the nuinerons nobles who sought to oppress the 
j»eo])le, till th(?y in self-defence formed themselves 
into leagues. One of tliese leagues, formed in 1424, 
was ealled the ///-o// league (<»er. drr t/ntuc bund), 
from the gray hoiiie-spuii worn by the unionists, and 
hence the (rcruian and French names of the canton 
— (fraiibiimleii and Grison.s. In 1471 tlie.se .separate 
iiriion.s entered into a general federation, which 
then (1497 98) formed an alliance with the Swiss 
cantons. See works in (ferinaii by Jecrkliii (0 voJs. j 
<.’oire, 1871 S«D. 

Iiirjswohl. IJf Fr'.s Wilmot, American editor, 
was born in Vermont, 15tli F(?bniary 1 815. After 
extensive travels at borne and in Europe, be learned 
priming and newspa^ier work, next became Baiitist 
preacher, then journalist and coiii]dler of Ijookh in 
turn at Philatlelpbia, Bo.stoii, and New York. The 
most iiiinortant paper wliieli be e<lited during bis 
career, the IntcmnlionrU Ma(jti::inr, was afterwards 
amalgamated with Uurjnris Minjazine. Griswold, 
ilied m New York, 27 Ih August* 1S57. His IsMiks 
are numeroii.s; but, despiti; bis industry, be was but 
a jnmr literary c;*itic. Here the following only can 
be nariieil : /V/tf and Pod ry of Amcrim (1842); 
Potitn and Poelrtj of Enfjknul in thr lUih Century 
( 1845) ; Prose Writers of A merica ( 1846) ; Female 
Poets of . America (1848); and The llejfmblican 
f ^ourf, or American Society in thr Jtnys of Washing- j 
ton (1854). He was one of I'oes execii(<jrs, and 
the Life which he furnished to the edition of his 
works (3 vole. 1850) has occasioned much hostile 
criticism. 


Grit, a coarse-grained arenaceous rock. See 
Sandstone, Carbon ikkkous System. 

Grizzly. Sec Bear. 

Groat (Old Low German grote, moaning (jrreaf), 
a name given in the middle ages to all thiclc coins, 
as distingnislied from the ‘ hractcate.s ’ or thin coins 
of silver or gold-leaf stamped .so as to be hollow on 
one side_ and raised on the other. The silver groat 
current in England (introduced by Edward III.) 
was equal to four pence. The <*oiii — not the name 
— was revived (1836 56) in the modern fourpciiny- 
piece. ^ Groschen, the German equivalent of groats, 
were till 1873-76 current in the iiorlli of Germany, 
ami equal in value to ji'^th of a thaler, wortli l^d. 
or 2| cents United States ciiirency. 

Grocyii, William, the lii-st who publicly 
taught Greek at- Oxford, was born at Colorne, 
Wilts, about 1446, and educated at Wiiiclie.ster 
ami New College, Oxford. He pursued bus studies 
I afterwards in Italy, acquiring a knowledge of 
Greek from the Greek exile Clialkondylas ; ami 
j settled again in 1491 at Oxford, where Sir Tboiiias 
: More was jimong bis pupils. When Erasmus 
visited Oxford he lived in (Bocyn’s bouse, and lie 
'speaks of him as ids 'patronus et pra^ceptor.’ In 
I 1506 he became master of Allballows^ College, 
j near Maidstone, ami here he died in 1519. 

Grodek« a town of Austrian Galicia, 20 miles 
SSW. of Lemberg, in the centre of a llax -growing 
I region. Poj>. 11,742, nearly one-third Jens. 

I lilrodllO* a town of Hnssia, on the right bank 
I of the Nieinen, 148 mile.s by rail NK. of Warsaw. 

! It has a medical academy and iminiifactures in 
I cloth ami tobacco. The new ]>alace, erected by 
Augustus III. of Poland, is a bamisome edifice. 
At iirst a Bnssian town, (irodno fell to Lithuania 
in 1241. Hero Stephen Batbori died in 1586; 
here in 1703 the Polish diet ratified the second 
1 parlition of Poland ; and here, too, Stani.slaus 
j Augustus, the last king of Poland, abdicated (1795). 

Pop. (1897) 46,871. In the neigh bon rliood are the 
I miiMM'al .springs of Drusskenik. — 'Mie province of 

■ Grodno (area, 14,931 .sq. m. ; ]K)pulalion, 1,617,860) 
j is an extensive jilain, largely covere<r with pine 
; forests, and in parts .swanqiy. But it is cro.sscd by 
' the lidgi; that fovm.s tin; watershed between the 

Bailie and Black Sea basins. Its largest rivers are 
i the Bug, Narew, anti Niemen. Bye, wheat, oats, 

^ ool.atocfs, and tobacco .are grown on the fertile soil, 
j 'riie ]»roviiicc is a se.at of the woollen industry. 
f Trade (in fimher, grain, fl.ax, hemp, wool, &c.) is 
I exeliisivejy in flie hands of Jew.s. 

I CirojC? spirits and cold water, without sugar. 

! The quaint name of grog is .sahl to he derived from 
a nickname of Ailniiral Vernon, who in 1745onlered 
his sailors to dilute their spirits with water. He 
M'as known lo his imm as ‘Old Grog’ from his 
wearing grogram hreeches. 

Groining. See Gothic Arciiitkcture. 

Groller, .Jean, a famous French bihlioiihilo, 
was born in 1479 at Lyons. He was attached to 
tin; court of Francis I., went to Italy as inteiidant- 
general of tin; army, and was long employed in 
diplomacy at Milan and at lionie. After liia 
^ r<;lurii to France be became Trdson’er g^n^rid, and 
I died at Paris in October 1565. It is his library 
, that lias made Grolicr famous. He at;quired 
I choice eopie.s of the best works then existing, and 

■ ha<l them ma^ificently ami tastefully hound, with 
I the generous iruscription, Jo. Grolierii et Amicorum, 

I He had no less than 3(K)0 Ijooks, and of these about 
350 have come to light, Ixiund cJ^antly in brown 
Su fiidc.s ornamented with floral aralieaquea 

Ihe library was dispersed in 1675, and Groliera are 
now precious prizes to the bibliophile, their prices 
at auctions varying from 600 to 1200 francs. See 
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the 8tucly by Le Roux tie Liriey (1806), and 
Clement tie Ris, Les Amateurs iV Autrefois ( 1876). 

(ancient Criioniuya\ the north- 
eaHtern province of Holland, bounded N. by the 
Nortli Sea an<l E. by Hanover, witli an area of 887 
sq. m. The surface lies low ; the soil is fertile, 
particularly in the north ; in the south-east there 
are several marshes, though they are hciiif' rapidly 
draine<l and cultivated (as the Rourtan^er). 
Farniiii" and jrrazin}^ are the chief pursuits of the 

E eople. Shiphuildiiijv is extensively mllowed ; much 
utter is exported, and some woollen hosiery, 
cioLli, Ii»ien, papcM-, pottery, and ]>otato-iiieal are 
manufactured. The people, 302,681 in 11)01, are 
almost entirely of the Frisian race, and belong 
chiedy to the Reformed Church. 

GroillllSCn^ the capital of the above province, 
25 miles by rail SW. of Delfzib), on Dollart Ray, 
and 34 E. of Leeuwarden. The university, hiiiiided 
in 1614, witli new buildings of 1850, and some 360 
students, possesses a library, a botanic gardtm, an 
oljservatory, a colIecti<m of Teutonic antiquities, a 
hospital, and a luiisoum of natural bislory. A 
celebrated deaf and dumb institution was founded 
by Guyot in 1700. The chief industries are the 
manufacture of linen and woollen goods, tobacco, 
brushes, Dutch tiles, and boat-building. Groningen, 
already an important place in the 0th century, 
joined the Hanseatic League in 1282. From the 
nth century it fought hard to maintain its in- 
dependence against the bishops of Utrecht, nor did 
it submit until 14!)3, and then only to escape being 
handed over by the emperor to the Duke of Saxony. 
During the IGtli century it had a very stormy 
history, being iinally won for the LFnited Nether- 
lands by Maurice ol’ Nassau in 1594. l*op. (1876) 
40,165 ( 1893) 57,967 ; ( 1901 ) 67,563. 

GrollOVillS^ tlie Latinised form of Gronov, the 
name of a family of scholars of German extra<.*tion, 
settled in Holland, the principal members of which 
were : John Frederic Gronovius, born at Hamburg 
in 1611, studied at Leipzig, Jena, and Altdorf, 
became in 1643 professor at Deventer, and in 1658 
at Leyden, where he died in 1671. He edited 
Livy, Statius, Tacitus, IMiaalrus, Seneca, Sallust, 
Pliny, and Plautus, ami publishe<l many works 
showing a profound knowleilge of Roman antiqui- 
ties, among them his Obsermtioncs v.t Comment- 
arins tic Janies Gronovius, sou of the 

precctling, l)oru at Deventer in 1645, studied ]>artly 
there and partly at Leyden, oceupied for two years 
a chair at Pisa, was appointed in 1679 to liis 
father’s chair, which he liehl till his tleath in 
1716. His works were his Thesaurus Aufitj^uiftt- 
turn GrtEcorum (15 vols. 1697-1702), and editions 
of Polybius, Herodotus, Cicero, and Ammianns 
Marcellinns. — Abraham (>ronovius, son of the pre- 
ceding, born at Leyden in 1694, became librarian 
to the university, and died there in 1775. He 
showed himself worthy of the traditions of bis 
house by liis excellent editions of Justinus Pom- 
ponius Mela and Tacitus. — John Frederick, an 
eminent Iiotanist, brother of tiie preceding, wm 
horn at Leyden in 1690, and ilied there in 1700. 
His works were Flora FiVflr/wfco. ( 1743) and Florae 
Orientals (1765). — Laurence Theodore Gronovius, 
son of the prece<Ung, born 1730, ilied at Leyden, 
1778, author of Museum ichthyologicum (1754-56) ; 
Zoophylaeium Groutmanum { I and Bibli- 

otheca regni animalis ( 1760). 

Groot» Gbruard (1340-84), founder of the 
* Brethren of the Common Life.* See Brother- 
hoods. 

Groote Eylandl; (Dutch, ‘great island*), 
an uninhabited island on the west side of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, in North Australia. It is 
surrounded by reefs, and its interior is hilly. In 


extreme length and breadth it measures about 40 
miles each way. 

Gros^ Antoine Jean, Baron, a French his- 
torical painter, was born at Paris on 16th March 
1771, studied in the school of David, and first 
acquired celebrity by bis picture of ‘ Bonaparte on 
the Bridge of Arcole.’ His first gieat achievement, 
however, was ‘ Niipoleon visiting the Plague- 
.sniiiten at Jaffa’ in 1804; and scarcely less suc- 
cessful were tlie 'Battle of Aboukir* (1806) and 
the ‘Battle of Eylau’ (1808). Gros also painted 
.several other liistorical pictures ilbi.strating the 
acliieveiiients of Na]H>leon ; the ‘Meeting of 
Charles V. and Francis 1. ’ in 1812; in 1811-24 
an immense work for the cupola of the church 
of Saint Genevieve ; the ‘ Depa.rture of Louis 
XVIIT. for Ghent’ (1815); and the ‘Embarka- 
tion of the Duchess of AngonlfMiie’ (1815). In 
bis later years be returned to Ibi* traditionary 
classic style of ))ainting, and in chagrin at bis 
want of ’siicce.ss is believed to have coinniitted 
suicide. At all event.s, bis body was drawn out 
of the Seine near Meudon, ‘27tli June 1835. Gros’s 
puintingK are marked by powerful expre.ssion ami 
dramatic inovenient, but are defiiricnt in delicacy 
and .sentiment. See bis Life by Delcstre (1807) 
ami Tripier le Franc ( 1878). 

Grosbeak^ a name applied to not a few 
bigbiy-s]>ecialiscd (inches (Fringillid;e), with thick, 
be.'ivy, .seed eru.sbiiig bills, ‘so high that tlieiru]»per 
contours almost form one continuous curve with 
that of the head.* The Euronean Hawfinch (q.v.) 
( Corrothra ustes vulgaris) and tlie Ani(?ricari Evening 
(Jrosbeak (Ilcsprrqthoua rvsperfimt) are good ex* 
aninles. But the name is aiqdied to many other 
bints e.g. to the (’ardinal (irosbeaks (Cardinalis) 
and the Hose- breasted Grosbeak (llubia ludovici- 
ana ). 

Gro.siiieil» See Groat. 

Grose* Fit a ncls, a famous English antiquary, 
born at Greeiiford, Middle.sex, in 1731, son of a 
rich Swiss jeweller settled in England. In the 
College of Heralds in 1755-63, lie next became 
adjutant of the Ilainnshire ami then of the 
Surrey militia, and, wneii bis easy habits hail 
brouglit liim to the end of bis fortniio, began 
to put to nrolit the favourite studies of bis 
youth and liis excellent draiigbtmansbin. His 
Aniajiiitir.s of Knglaud and irfr/c.v (6 vols. 1773- 
87) proved a sm*,cess, and in 1789 lie set out on an 
antiiuiariaii tour throiigli Scotland. His splendid 
social qualities, bis licli liiimour and good nature, 
which fitted well witli his Fatstaff-like bulk, made 
liiiii friemls everywhere. Burns made liis acquaint- 
ance, and has hit him off admirahly in bis poem, 
‘Hear, Land o’ (^ake.s, and brither Scots.* The 
line.s ‘ a chield ’s among you takiii’ notes, and faith 
lie’ll preut it,’ are oftmi quoted by persons ignorant 
of their original application. Grose crossed over to 
Ireland to continue the same inquiries, but died 
suddenly in an apoplectic fit fit Dublin, 12tli May 
1791. Grose’s work on the antiquities of Scotland 
appeared 1789-91 ; that of Ireland in 1791. Works 
ot exceptional value are A Classical DicUomtry of 
the Vulgar longue (1785; new ed. with Memoir 
by Pierce Egan, 1823), and A BrtwincaU Glossary 
(i787). Other works arc his Treatise on Ancient 
Armour and Wemmns ( 1785-89) ; Military Antiqui- 
ties (1786-88); ±hc Grumbler (1791), a collection 
of amusing essays; and The Olio (1793), a strange 
hotch-potch of jests, verse, and prose essays. 

Gross* Samuel David, American surgeon, was 
liom near Easton, Pennsylvania, 8th July 1806, 
graduated at Jefferson Medical College, in Philadel- 
piiia, in 1828, and in 1835 liecame professor of 
Pathological Anatomy at Cincinnati. He was 
afterwards professor of Surgery in the universities 
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of Louisville and New York, ami from 1856 to 
188*2 ill Jollerson Collei^e. lie died in Pliiladelphia, 
6tli May 18S1. IIU ^mhlislieil works are niimeixms 
and valuable, ami include a St/sfcm of Snnjery 
(•2 vols. 1856; 6tli ed. 188*2). Dr dross was a 
iiieniber of many medical and surjjieal societies, 
both in America and in Europe, was president of 
the international Medical Congres.s at iMiiladelpbia 
in 1876, and received the dej;ree of D.C’.L. trom 
Oxford in 1872, and of LL.D. from Edinburgh in 
1884. 

OrOSSC'llliailly a bnsv town of Saxony, *21 miles 
by rail NNW. of Dresiten. It has iiiamifactures 
of cloth, buckskin, hosierv, net**, machinery, and 
cigars. Pop. (1875) 10,680; (lUlX)) 1*2,061. 

Grosseteste, Uoukim*, llislmp of Lincoln, wa.-- 
born about 1 175 at Slnulbroke in Siillolk, of pcfw- 
ant parentage (the rreiich for ‘great- 
lieatl ;’ Lat. capita) being a mere ‘t4i-name. * Edu- 
cated at Lincoln, Oxford, and Paris, Im hail for 
some years been the lirf^t teacher of theoh»gy in tb.. 
Franciseaii school at Oxford, and hiul licid eight 
archdeaconries ami oilier preferments, when in 12.*1.5 
lie WJI.S elected Hisliop of Lincoln. Ho forthwitl 
undertook in the most vigorous fashion the refor- 
mation of abuses, embroiling liiiiiself thereby lii.'st 
with bis own chapter ami next with Pojie' luiio- 
eent IV., whom ho twice visited at Lyons, in 
1*244 46 and 1*216-50. The pope grante<l English 
Uuieiices to ‘rascal Homans,^ who tirew indeeil tl;;* 
revenues of their otlice, but never perhaps .showed 
face in the country. This was iiitoleiable to a 
man like drossetesle, ami he set himself strongly 
against it, incurring by bis boMness a lemiMuary 
snspen.sion from the exercise of bis episeopal func- 
tions, and a eonlinnal menace of excommunication. 
In the last year of dros>ete>te\s life. Innocent w rote 
to him ordering his jiejiliew, a young Italian, to be 
promoted to the first caiioiirv that sliould fall vacant 
at Lincoln, and accompanying bis injunction with 
threats. The bishop w'as' filled with indignation, 
and at once wrote a letter declaring that lie would 
not obey such pnvepls men lliongh they should 
Lssiie from ‘ the liigliest order of angels,’ and liken- 
ing the pope .s nepotism to the sin of Lmufer and 
Antichrist. Innocent, transported with fury, ex- 
eoiiiiiiiinicate«l him; but tirosseteste ipiiftly ap- 
lM?}iied to Clirist’s own throne, and troubled him- . 
self no more about the iiiaLter. The feeling of , 
the Knglish nation sustained liiiii ; his clergy went i 
on obeving him as if nothing had happened; 
and tii/his death at lliiekden, mjar Huntingdon, 
9lli October 1*25^1, Arcbbislmp Poniface liinisidf 
ofliciat<*d at his funeral in Lincoln Catliedral. 
Such is the CM 11 cut account, agaiii.st which Liiigard 
objects that llie mandate c’aiiie not fnmi the pope 
but the iiiincU) ; that Innocent, ‘in receiving Clros.se- 
testes reiily, not fiidy njsciiided the order, but 
a«^iopt<*d measure-, inr the rcbirni of these abuMe.H; 
and that the story of ( 1 ro-iseteste’s dying under 
sentence of cxcommunicatioii rests on very que.s- 
tionable authority. 

Gnisseteste often is (dainied as a ]irc;-Ueforriiatioii 
reformer; but bis n-forms were in the direction 
not of doctrine, but ‘liscipline. In politics he w’as 
a constitutionalist, a fri‘*iid of Simon de Moiit- 
fort. His learning w'as jirodigious; l^atin, Greek, 
Hebrew, French, mathematics, merliciiie, astron- 
omy, mechanics, ami nnisie were among his attain- 
ments ; whilst his knowledge of the Scriptures was 
profound. Pegge’s catiilogiie of bis works, of w'hicli 
only a few* 'have l)eeii piiblislied, tills 25 closely- 
printed <|iiarto pages, and exhibits ‘treatises on 
sound, motion, neat, colour, form, angles, atmo- 
spheric pre.ssttre, poison, the rainlMiw*, comets, light, 
as well as on tiie astrolabe, necrouiancy, and 
witchcraft.* See Brewer’s Monumenta Franctscarui 


(1858); Luard’s edition of Grosseteste’s Latin 
letters (Record Soc., 1862); and Perry’s Life and 
Times of Grosseteste ( S. P. C. K. , 1871). 

Gr08SCt0« a little Tuscan tow n on the Ombrone, 
near its mouth, 160 miles SE. of Tiegliorn by rail, 
with a line catlictlral and old fortifications. Pop. 
396*2. Much iiiai*sli Uiml in the Mareinma has been 
drained and rendered healthy and fertile. 

Grossy^locklier, the highest peak, 13,458 feet, 
of the eastern Alp.s and the centre of the range 
Hohe Tauerii, is situateil near the ineetiiig-])oint of 
the frontiers of Tyrol, Cariiitliia, iuid Salzburg. 

Grossillariaceil** or RinKSf.\(:K.^h a suh-ordcr 
of Saxifragaceie, including about 100 species, 
mostly all pabi'arctic or iiearctic. See Cl’KKANT 
I and (hhiSKlsKUUV. 

Grosswartlein (Magyar Nagy Varad), one 
of the ohlest towns of Hungary, in the county of 
Bihar, is situated in a beau tihil plain, on the Sahes 
( Kapitl) Keinis, 15*2 miles by rail SSE. of Pestli. 
Formmly a fortress, it is now the seat of a Itoiiiaii 
j (’athnlic and of a Greek bishop, lias nineteen 
! clmrehes, and inaniifsictiiros spirits, ciil, vinegar, 

‘ tiles, matelics, ]>i>ttery, ami w'ine. Po]i. ( lS70) 
2S,66S: (16001 47,365. hi the neighbonrhood is 
the Bisboifs Bath, with alkaline siilplmr-.springB 
( ltl4' 106“ F.). At ( Jrosswardein peace was eon- 
elmb‘il betwi*cii Ferdinand 1. of Austria ami .lolin 
Zapolya of Transylvania in 15.38. It was taken 
and pillaged by the Turks in 1660, and remained in 
I tli‘‘ir bands until its recapture by the Austrians in 
! 166*2. 

GrofC% Gkokok, historian and politician, was 
born at (May Hill, Beokeiiliani, Kent, November 17, 
1764. He was educated at tlie (MiarterlioiisR, and 
in 1810 became a ederk in the bank founded by his 
graiidfatln'i* (a native of Bremen), Mr George Pres- 
coll, in Thrtfiuliieedlo Street. He remained in the 
bank for ibirty-two years, devoting all bis leisure 
to litiMatnre and ])o)itical studies. lie was an 
aiivaneed Liberal in politics, ami his lirst literary 
onxluetioii was a reply to an article by Sir duim^ 
Slaekintosh in 'I7to Kdinhargk Jtcriew cm parlia- 
imnitary reform. This was sucecedcMl by a small 
w’ork on The Kssentiuts of Purlin mm f (try Jirform, 
IhH'oiiiing acquainted with dailies Mill, Grotc; ulti- 
mately accepleil his viiwvs on d‘jnioeratic goverii- 
meiit ami cliurch estahlislinients ; and many years 
heiorc the passing of the Reforiii Bill of 1832 ho 
lalKiured wiili a liuml of other ardent reformers in 
promulgating the views of Mill and Beiitliain and 
I oppoxing hiitli the Whigs and Tories. He further 
>t;i«lie«l James Mill’s system of political economy, 
I Jiiid.w’as not a little inllnemred in jibilosophy by tfie 
I views of Gomle, In 1820 lie married Harriot, 
daughter of M’liornas Lewiii, of Bexley, a lady of 
considerable literary gifts, and tlieir house in 
Tlinwl needle Street became a distinguLslied centre 
of political and philoso|)liical thoimbf. Encouraged 
by Ills friends the tw'u Mills, .hilin Austin, and 
(.Miarles Bnller, and strongly nrgiMl also by bis wife, 
he coiuadved in 1823 the idea for his ilisfory of 
Greece, .Milfonl’s history lie mercilessly disHocted 
at this time in the IFest minster Peeirw, Grote 
liecame head of the hank in 1830, and hia position 
in the city, coriihined witli Ids well-known talents, 
naturally |)ointed him out as a fitting representa- 
tive cif the Metropolis in parliament. In the 
election of 1S.32, consequent iijion the? passing of 
the Keforin Bill, he stood for the C’ity, and was 
returned at the hea<l of the iioll. During his first 
session in parliament he hronght forward a motion 
for the adofition of the vote by ballot, his speech 
being reniarkahly able and incisive. The motion 
was lost by *211 to ItXl votes, hut Grote renewed it 
in the following session, and coiitiiiuofl to advocate 
the measure until his abandonment of parlia- 
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, montary life in 1841. He sat for the City of Lon- 
don in throo succcMsive parliaments, but on efOcli 
occasion by a diiiiinisheu majority ; and when he 
relinquished his seat the party of Philosophical 
Radicals^ with which he was associated had lost 
much of its influence. 

Grote retired from the banking-house in 1843, an<l 
now devotetl himself exclusively to literature, the 
History of Greece becoming the main object of his 
life. The first two volumes <if the w«)rk appeared 
in 1816, and met with the general favour of all 
parties. The twelfth volume was issueil in 1856, 
bringing down the subject to the cml of the genera- 
tion contemporary with Alexander, the period orig- 
inally d(*signed by the author. The history was 
translated into German and Krendi, and wfis con- 
fessedly deserving of the high p<»sition to wliich it 
attaine<l in literature. While it throws new light 
Uj»on Greek hist<»ry, and lucidly traces the progress 
OT Hellenic thought, its martial passages are not- 
able for their vigour, and its geographical <!etails 
for their accuracy. Grote was appi)inlejl a trustee 
of the Ilritish Museum, ami in 1861 b)reign associate 
of the l^'rench Academy. He was electcil president 
of University College, and vice-chancellor of Lon- 
don University, which oiliecs he held iiiitil his 
death. In the latter capacity he rendered signal 
services bo the university. In 1865 he conclude*! 
an elaboraf(; work on Pluta and Ihc other Com- 
panions of Socrates^ which, with his Aristofta^ 
was su}q>leni('iitai'y to the History tf Crrerc, The 
latter w»>rk, notwithstanding its lack of imagina- 
tion, still remains uiisnperse«le*l for its graver 
qualities ami for its comjneteness as an historical 
picture. In dealing with Plato In* was less success- 
ful, failing to grasp the lofty Mealisni of the (ireek 
philosopher ; and his study of Aristotle, w hich gave 
promise of a closer apprcHrialion, unfortunately 
remains uiifiiiishcd. A sketch of Swiss history 
during, the w’ar of the Souderhund possesses special 
interest from its coiiiparisoiis hcitwceii the small 
repiihlics of Switzerland and the city staters of 
ancient Hellas, (irote, who tlecline*! a peerage 
ollered him hy Mr Gladstone, died June 18, 1871, and 
was buricil iii Westminster Abhey, where a bust by 
Hacon commemorates hi in. His minor works were 
published by Profes.sor Bain in 1873, with critical 
remarks on ids intellectual e.liaracter, w ritings, ami 
speeches ; and Frayments on Ethical Snhjccfs, being 
a selection from Ids postliuinoiis papers, in 1876. 
— Mrs Grote (179*2-1878) W'os the authoress of a 
Memoir of Ary Hchejfcr { I860), CoHcctcd Papers in. 
Prose ana Ft/'-Atf ( 186*2), and The Personal Life of 
Georye Grote ( 1873 ). See, too, Mrs Grote : a iSketeh^ 
by Lady Eastlake ( 1880). 

Grotcfenil* Gkokg Fuiediiicu, the first who 
found a key to the deidplierment of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, w^as born at Mumleii in Hanover, June 
9, 1775, and had his educalioii at the university t)f 
Gottingen. He lilletl seholastie. appointments at 
Gottingen, Frankfort-on-thc-Maiii, and Hanover, 
and diod loth Decemher 185.3. He wrote learned 
books and piapevs on Latin, Umbrian, ami Gsean 
philology, coins of Bactria, iS:c., but iiiade for Idiii- 
self an enduring fame by ilcci])lieriiig the cunei- 
form alphabet — an intuition of genius — first given 
forth in 1802. Later works on this subject w'cro 
Nene lieitriiye zur Erlautcrung dcr Persepolitan- 
isc/icii Keilsehrift (1837), and Ncnc Bcilraye znr 
Erliiaieruny dcr liabylonisehen. Kcifschnft (1840). 
See CuNKiFOUM Insckiftions. — His son, Kakl 
Ludwig Gkotkfend, an eminent antinuary ami 
historian, was bom at Praiikfort-on-the-Alain, 22d 
Pocember 1809, studied at Gottingen University, 
and filled from 1853 a post in the Itoyal Archives 
at Hanover. He died 27th October 1874. His 
w'orks are of the greatest value for nmnismatics 
and Roman epigrai^iy, the chief being Die Mvtnzen 


der Griechischen^ Parthmehen, nnd IndosJ^thischen 
Koniye von liaktrien (18.39), Irnperium Kimmnmu 
iHhiitim Descriptum (1863), and Chronologische 
Anordnunq dcr Athcnischen Silbennunzen (1872). 
His Idstorieal papers are mostly contained in the 
Zcitschrift des historischen Vereins fur Niedermch- 
sen (1850-74).— Fkiediuch AUGUST Grotefend, 
nephew of the great Grotefend, w^as born at llfeld, 
12th DecemlK^r 1798, studied at Gottingen Univer- 
sity, and afterwards beeainc a’professor there. He 
di(Ml ‘2Stli February 1836. His writings are mostly 
soli<l contributions bo Latin philology. 

Gr<»tc.Sl|lie« a style of classical ornament, so 
called, in Uie 13 th ecu bury, from its having been 
discovered amongst the i»aitited decorations found 
in the excavations iiiatle in the baths of Titus and 
other ancient Roman buildings, the Italian word 
f^rotto anplying to any subterranean chamlier. 
This light, fantastic style W’as much in favour 
during tiic Reiiaissance. 

CiSrotll^ Klaus, a modern w’riter of Ij*>w Ger- 
man, was bom at Hehle in Holstein, *24th A]>ril 
1819. After teaching for some time in his native 
village, he spent six years (1847-53) of literary 
activity in the island of FcMiierii. It was at this 
time lliat he coin])ose<l bis masterpiece, QnivLhorn 
( loth ed. 1885), a colle^ction of ]Kiems written 
in tile Ditniai-sb dialect, and dealing with life and 
nature in Hit marsh, poems as fresh ami simple as 
the .snhjt‘<‘ts that inspired them. A continuation 
was piiblislied in 1871. Both in Qitiekborn and in 
the prose village tales Vertclln (185.5-59) Groth 
used Low’ German W'ith ‘great skill and ease, ami 
with a line feeling for its artistic capabilities. His 
other w'orks in the same dialec’t aie ^ Hothyetery 
Meister J^amn nn s'in Dovhder ( 186*2), an idyll ; Voer 
de Goern ( 1858), children’s rhymes ; Ut min Jtinys- 
paradics (1876), three stories: and Drei PliUt- 
dc’utschc Erzahfnnyrn (1881 ). He Inus also W’litteii 
]K>ems in High (German, lUindert Hlaitcr (1H54), 
whieli are not adjudged so successful ns his Low 
Gerninn ellorts. A warm lover of his native tongue, 
he claims for it a co-ordinate place with lligli 
(ierman in the polity of languages, and has urged 
his views in llrief iiber Jloehdvuiseh. mid Plait- 
deitiseh (I85S)and in Mnndartcn nnd Munefartiyr 
Diehlnny (1873). After five years’ wandering in 
Germany and Switzerland, Grolh began to Unieli 
German language and literature at Kiel in 1858, 
ami in IStUi w as nominated professor of the same 
subjects at the university there. See Eggei*s,^ 
Klans Groth nnd die plattdenische Div.htnng ( 1885). 

Grot ins, Hugo, or Huig van Gkoot, Duteh 
jurist, was born at Delft, lOtli Ajuil 1583. An 
extraortlinarily precocious Imy, Grotius entered the 
university of Leyilen in his eleventh year, ami 
there he enjoyed the advantage of slud>u]ig under 
Jose]>h Sealiger. ^ When only fifteen yearn old lie 
eiit,ered iniblic life, accompanying Olden Barne- 
veldt, the grand -pensionary, on an cinhassy to 
France, where, notwithslaiuling his e.\trenie youth, 
liis talents and conduct gained him the favour of 
Henry IV. On his return next year he liegan to 
practise as a lawyer in the Hague"; in 16(>7 he w’as 
ajqHiiiiteil a iirovinciul fiscal -general, and in 1013 
jicnsionary of Rotterdam. But the religious dis- 
Juites hetwecii the Remonstrants and their tinno- 
nents were now' at their height in Holland ; Olilen 
Barnevehlt w'as the protector of the former, and 
Grotius supported thein hy his w’ri tings and iiillu- 
eiice. These theological strifes Iwul, however, a 
ptditieal signilieaiice also. in 1618 Barrie veldt 
and Grotius were arrested, tried, and condenmecl 
by the doiniiinnt party under Prince Maurice (see 
Barneveldt), Barneveldt to death, and Grotius 
to iniprisonment for life in the castle of Lovenstein. 
He escaped, however, by the contrivance of his 
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wife, who nijin/ifreil to have him (jarrictl out of the 
castle in a ehest used for the conveyance of hooks 
and linen, while she remained in prison in his 
stead. (I rot ins found refii*;e at Paris in 1621, 

and Louis XI 11. bestowed upon him a pension of 
300(1 li\ res. Put ten years later this pension was 
witlidrawn from him. From his youth U]>wards 
(Jrotius had hecn a tliligent student of jurispru- 
•lenee; in 1004 he wrote a w<u'k entitleil Ih\ Jtu'c 
Pntih.v, which, however, he did not puhlLsh, hut 
wliioh he seems to have steatlily improved year 
after year, until finally he issued it as his master- 
piece, l)e Jure Be// i c( Part's^ in ItVJo. This work, 
a pit'ce of most excellent .scholarship^, at once 
estahlished its place tis a standard authority on 
international law. and such it remained for several 
generations (.see INTERNATIONAL Law). In J634 \ 
Oxenstierna and Queen (’hristina induced (Jrotius • 
to enter the Swedish service as amhassa^lor at the j 
French court, a iHist which he held until 1045. On j 
his retirement he proceeded to Stockholm ; hut, 
linding the court as uncongenial as the climate, 
he was returning home to Holland when he was 
shipw'recked, ami ilied at Rostock, on the 2fHh 
August 1045. 

To the talents of an aide statesman (Jrotius 
united ileep and extensive learning. He w';is a 

i irofound theologian— perhaps the hest exegete of 
lis day — a distinguished stMiolar, an acute (lliil 
sopher, a judicious historian, and a sphuidid jurist. 
He was one of the host nioilern writers of Latin 
verse, and likewise coni|io.sed iioems in the Dutch 
language. His hest hist<»rical work is Antutlesf 
et tf/fi/or/w r/e Rebus Be/yieis (KioT), w’ritten in a 
style that recalls 'Facitiis hy its concise ami p<iirite<l 
power. His theological j»ro<lu(*tions hear the titl(*s 
Annot<ffiones in Vet as Vesta me nf am (1044); An^ 
notatioaes in Soeam Testament am (1041-40); ami 
IJc Veeitate Re/iyumis Christiana' (1027), traim- 
lated even into .several oriental language.s, and re* 
markahle for its clear arrangement, vigorous logic, 
and graceful style. It Is an elegant tr(*ati.se on 
Christian apologetics. Lehmann's Ilayonis (irotii 
Manes Vindieati (1727) contains a good life and 
a complete hihliography of his w’orks. See also 
Holy, fltade sue /e. Droit de /a Caerre et de> ta 
FaU de Orotias (1875), and Rutler’s Life (1827). 
The De .fare Betti was translated into Engli.sh by 
Who well in 185:1. 

ijJrotta <loI €anc (‘(Jrotto of the Dog’), 
a small cavo near Naples, in the vicinity of Lake 
Agnano and of Puzzuoli, contains carbonic acid 
gas w ith 77 per cent, of carbonic acid. This cave 
was know'll to the ancients, and is ilescrihed by 
Pliny. It derives its n<ame from the practice of 
introducing into it small dogs, which are scam 
almost depuived of life hy the gas that ow'ing to 
its density clings to the lloor of the cave ; hut 
they soon recover in the opien air. 

GrottaVjlitN s'- town in the llaliMii provincii of 
Lecce, 12 miles KNK. of Taranto, with 12,000 in- 
hahitaiits, who produ<*c grain, wine, and ciil, and 
carry on cjUlle-hreeding, chalk-quarrying, bee- 
Ueepiing, and silk and cotton w’caving. 

Grotte« L K, a tow'ii of Sicily, in the province 
of (jirgenti. Popi. 1 1 ,.'j(K) mo.stly einpiloyea in the 
sulphur-works of the district. 

GroiH'Jiy* E.mmanlel, Marquis de, French 
general, horn at Faiis, 2:kl October 1700. Enter- 
ing the army at fourteen, he threw in his lot with 
the Revolution, and had his first taste of serious 
work in helpiing to .sii)»pre.ss the Vcndeaii revolt. 
After being noniinatcMl ser'^ond to Hoche for the 
abortive expedition to Indand, though (Ircmehy 
dill er^r Han try Bay, lie proeceded to join Joiihert 
in Italy in 1708. Onder Moreau, he greatly dis- 
tiuguished liinisolf in Piedmont, and at Novi w'as 


taken priaoncr, but suhseijuently exchanged (1799), 
liater he fought >vith conspicuous gallantry nt 
Hohcnlinden, Friedlaiid, Wagram, and in 

the liuRsian campaign of 1812, being ap>pointed 
iliiring the memorable retreat leader of the * sacred ’ 
bodyguard of N apoloon. A f ter the disastrous battle 
of Leip^zig, (.Jroiichy covered tlie retreat of the French 
on the west side of the Rhino. Amongst the (ii*st 
to welcome Napmleon after his escape from Elba, 
(Jroucliy destroyeil the Bourbon opposition in the 
south of France, and then, hastening north, routed 
Bliicher at Ligny. After the defeat at Waterloo 
and the second abdication of Napiideon, (irouchy, 
ap>}>ointcd hy the provisional government com- 
niander-in-chief of the broken armies of France, 
‘d them skilfully hack towards the capiital ; then, 
resigning, he betook himself to the United Statc.s. 
He returned from exile in I Sift, ami w'as reinstated 
as luarsh.al in 18,31. His death occurrcil at St- 
Etienne on 29th May 1847. See his MenioireSt 
editeil hy his grandson (5 vols. 187,3 -74). 

Groillld-nilllliaK i'} the law of Scotland, is an 
annual p^aynient, sometimes called a reut-charge. 
made for land. It may he regarded as a substitute 
for feu-duty, ami is little known where the law 
allows the constitution of a fcii-duly. 'riius, when 
a vendor sells his land, and instead of taking a 
luiiipi sum for the p)riee, prefers a sum by way of a 
pcrpictual annuity or rent, he conveys the land in 
tee to the ilisponee or puirchascr, subject to this 
ground annual, which is a hunleii on the lands 
transferable and (?xtinguishahle like other re.al 
hunlens. The vendor is then called the groiind- 
aiinnaler, and if tin', ground-annual is not pmid ho 
is entitled as a remedy to p>oiml the ground — i.e. 
seize all the goods, whether of the ow’ner or hi.s 
(miants, whicli are found on the lands, and p>ny 
himself, and raise action of niaiils and duties 
against the tenant, or he may sue the debtor. 

Groiiiul-^ame* See, (Jame laws. 

GrOllll<l-iC(S See A NCHOR-IUE. 

Grmmd-lvy ( c/erhdma ticdei'aeca^ iiiiited with 
t he genus N epeta liy some hotaiiisis as iV. (ilcc/iOma), 
a pdaiit of the natural order Lahiatic, a common 
mative of Britain and other p»arts of Europie, grow- 
ing in waste ])laces, pdantation.s, hedges, &c., in a 
dry soil. It has a creeping stem, kidney shapied 
creiiate leaves, and axillary blue tlowers growing in 
threes. A tea pirepaired from the leaves is in great 
repiute among the pioor in many pdaces, and the 
pilaiit is supipiosed to he stimulant, aromatic, and 
of use in p»ector;il complaints. ’Die leaves w'ere 
formerly usimI in England for clarifying and tlavour- 
ing ale, which was then called Gill-ale or Gell-ale, 
from Gill or ( Jell, an old name of this pdant ; hut 
this use has been discontinued since the introduc- 
tion of hopis. 

Ground II Hi? ( Colitis tevnia), the spinous loach, 
a little cypu’inoid lish resembling the loach, from 
which it is distinguished hy a forked erectile spline 
heneath the eye, and hy its more compiressed form. 
It is r,'irc and very local in Britain, frei|uenting the 
muddy parts of rivci-s, hahituaTly keepung close to 
'le bottom. The genus is known to include only 
tw’o other spieeies. 

Groiiiid-niitt (Hiouni^-bean, or Pea nut, 
the fruit of AraeJiis hypoymn^ an annual plant 
belonging to the natural order Legumiiiosa^, exten- 
sively cultivated in southern North America, but 
supposed to he a native of Africa. The name 
Arachis^ Arrieos, or Araekhm^ was given by Plinv 
to a plant which was steniless and leafless, being all 
root. Moilern botanists have given the name to a 
species wdiich ripens its fruit underground. The 
pods, though first formed in the air, are as they 
increase in size forced into the earth hy a natural 
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motion of their Htalks, and there come to matuiity 
3 or 4 inches under the surface, hence the popular 
name Ground- or Earth-nut. In the southern 

states of North 
America the 
seeds, or nuts, 
as tliey are 
called, are 
j'oasted and 
used as choco- 
late. When 
fresh they have 
a sweet tiiste 
r e s e m h 1 i n 
lalmonds. They 
are a favourite 
artiede of f<iod 
w i t h the 
ncf^rocs. A 
lixed very 
sweet oil is 
extracted from 
the seeds, 
whicii is con- 
sidcre<l l»y some 
e(iual to olive- 
oil, an<l it floes 
Oround-iiiifc {ArackU hm>o>jfra). not l>ecome 

rancid, rather 

improviiij; with age. Ground-nuts are to he met 
with occasionally in fruiterers’ shops in Jiritain, 
and some attempt hu^ hcen made to cultivate the 
plant arouml Paris ; hut re<[uinng as it does to Im 
rearcfl in hot heds, expense and trouble have circum- 
serihed its adoption its a eotiimercial production 
there. It is, how'cvor, cultivated in some of the 
warmer countries of the south of Euronc. — The 
roots of Bun i ton bulbovantainun ami B. ptwitosum 
are also known tis ground-nuts or Ijarth-iiuts 

(ipv.)., 

Ground a name widely applie<l to 

tl«»se Humorous pigeons ((^dumhidjc) which are 
terrestrijil rather than arhoreal. The more 
thoroughly groumMovliig hinus have short ami 
rounded wings, aiifl lessened pow’er of prolonged 
ilight, hut possess long legs ami a rapid ]jais*. See 
Elliot, tSlamlard Natural History^ vol. iv. (l.lo.ston, 
188o), for an admirahle account. 

Groillld-mity in the law' of Kiiglan<l, is the 
rent wdiich I'l iiemoii, w’ho intends to huilil upon a 
piece of ground, pays to the lamllord for the use 
of the ground for a certain specified term, usually 
iiinot^-niiiu years. The biiihler usually pays \i 
certain annual siiiii by w’av of rent to the owner, 
w'ho is thereafter called the ground -landlord, ami 
then comiiieiices to build upon the land. The 
builder then lets the liou8e.s, and in floiiig so lie 
of coui*se includes in the rent w'liich he puts upon 
each house a proportionate part of this ground- 
vent, wdiich he himself is hound to pay to the 
ground-landlord, so that practically the tenant 
nays both the rent and the ground-rent, the latter 
being so called because it issues out of the ground, 
independently of what is built upon it. Grouml- 
reiits often form a safe investment for capital, 
because the security is goful. This security con- 
sists in the ground-landlord lieiiig aide, w'henever 
Ills pound-rent is in arroar, to distrain all the 
goons and chattels he finds on the premises, to 
whomsoever they may belong ; and as the ground- 
rent is generally a small sum, compared with the 
furniture of the tenant, he is ahva 3 's sure to recover 
its full amount. This powder of distress exists 
(except iu the case of lodgci*s) whether the tenant 
lias paid his rent to his own landlord or not ; but 
if at any time the tenant has been obliged to pay 
the ground-rent which his landlord ought to pay, 
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he may deduct such sum from the next rent he 
pa}'s, and set off the one against the other so far 
as it will go. At the end of the ninety -nine years, 
or whatever other term is fixed ujioii, the building 
liecomes the jiroperty of the ground -landlord, for 
the interest of the lmilder(or mesne landlord as 
he is called) then expires by the eflluxion of time. 
The value of the^ property' thus reverting to the 
ground landlord is often greatlj'^ increased by 
iiniiiieipal improveiiioiits effected at the expense 
of the rates — i.e. at the expense of the occupier 
who pays the rat(!s. The justice of this arrange- 
iiient is open to question, and the case for a 
reailjustmeiit of rates is generally" admitted to be 
a strong one. There are some politicians who 
announce that they will aijcept tliis reform as a 
mere instalment ; tlieir ultimate aim is to * nation- 
alise* the land h,y taxing ground-rents at the rate 
of twenty shillings in the pound. 

Ground-rent corresponds to feu in Scotland, with 
this dillerence, that the feu-rent in the latter case 
lasts for ever, there being no definite term iixed for 
its ceasing. 

Groillldsc]9 the common name of those species 
of Seiiecio (q.v. ) wliich have small heads of llowers 
either destitute of ray or with the ra^' rolled hack. 
The Common Groundsel (*S^. vuhjaris), which is 
usually destitute of vaj', is one of the most plenti- 
ful of W'ceds in w'asle and cultivated groumls in 
Ilritain and most parts of Europe, and now' alsi 
tlillnsed, through Enro]>ean commerce ami coloiiisa- 
I tioii, througlumt the w'orld. It is a coarse- look- 
ing annual, of rapid grow'th, alx>ut a foot high, 
branched, with pinnaiiiid leaves, and small 3 'ellow 
heads of llow'ers ; flowering at all seasons, even in 
w'iiiter, w'hen the w'eather is mild ; its seeds being 
also w idely diffused by means of their haiiy papfuiH. 
It has a rather disagreeable smell ; hut birds are 
very fond of the young buds and leaves, and cage- 
hirils are fed with them. It is also eaten by cattle 
if better fodder he scarce. It has a saltish tasUs 
w’lienee its name ; ami is of old repute in domestic 
medieiiie for poulticing. The other Ih'ilish species 
are weeds of very similar a\q»earance, hut tare 
stronj'cr, having a more disagreeable oilour, and 
are viscid to the touch. Groundsel has hcen intro- 
duced into the United Stales, ami is now' found as 
a w'eeil in gardens and w'oste places from New 
Eiighuid to Eennsj-'lvania. — Like other annual 
W'ceds, the groundsels ought to lie hoed dow’n or 
pulled as they appear, w hen the ground is in crop. 

Ground Squirrel. Sec GmrMUNK. 

Grouse, a name applied to inan.y game-birds 
in the famil.y Tetraonidu*, w'hich also includes 
quails and parUidges. Erom these the grouse 
(forming a sub-family Tetraoiiime) may l>e dis- 
tinguished by the moi*e or less complete feathering 
of nostrils, legs, and feet, by a hare patch of skin 
over the eye, a comb-like fringe on the .sides of 
the toes, and sometimes hy a dlsiensihle sae on the 
side of the neck. They are well known to he 
large, plump, somew'liat heavy birds, usually shoi t- 
tailed, and with beautifully-variegated jilumage, 
which must often be protective. Thc^' are especi- 
ally ahiimlaiit in the northern parts of both (.)ld 
and New World. 

We shall first take a brief review of most of the 
important forms, some of which receive separate 
notice. ( 1 ) The genus Tetrao is well represented 
by the Capercailzie (q.v.; 7\ uroyallus), its 
Silieriaii relative 1\ uroyalloulcs, and (ho Black- 
cock (q.v.) or Black Grouse (7*. ttfrix)^ well known 
in Britain. (2) The 1* tarn ligans (q.v.) belong to 
the genus Lagopus, distinguished hy their heavily’- 
feathered toes, and (with the exception of tjic next 
8i>ecie.s) by the snow-w'hite wdnter plumage. The 
lied Grouse (X. scoticus) is indigenous only to 
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Britain, l»y tlio Willow Grouse {L, 

in oiliiM- Mortln*rii ooiiiitrios. (;J) Tlie nilleil- 
groii-it*, in iln* i-tMiiis IVjnasia, are exoentional iu 
IjJiviiiLr llx' lo'ver part of the loi; hare, iintl ran 
elev.ifT* til * •'••fl feathers on the shies of the neck. 
Well Ivinovn i'i I lie American species B. tnuhcf/tts^ 
wiili --cvcral varictii's. They frenueiit woods, roost 
in tn*c-*. nc'it on the •^roiunl, and tly strai^lit and 
>\viitl\. riie m vie is famous for his hahit of 
• dnimmin.Lr.’ * H'‘ stainN upi»u a trunk of some 
fsllcn tie.*, and, streteldiiij liimsclf int(» a liori- 
/onial position, heats stitHy downwards with his 
wiri'^.^. slowly at lirst, increasiii;' tlio stridvcs until 
they hoeome so rapitl that the wind's are invisible,’ 
rids loud drummin;^ noise is heanl (!vcn after the 
limits of the hreediut' season. An allie«l si»ecies, 
rlu* Hazel (Irouse (B. hrtiilinn), is widely oistrih- 
ulc«l in Kurt)pc and Asia, hut is witlnmt ruff* or 
drummin;.^. Ahmix wit!‘ two other species it is 
sometiiiies ranked in a separate ;'enus, 'Potrastes. j 
( -1) Amon ;4 the numerous \orth American .vcrouse, • 
besides species of Bonasia and La.i^opus, there are 
first of all several forms nearly related to, if not 
included within the ^'enus Tetrao. The ‘ Blue 
Grouse’ ( nendrairapus) inhabit cver^»-een fon?sts 
at a hit'll elevation ; the miles emit in sprinir a 
prolonged whirrin*' sound from the contraction of 
two dilatahh* sacs on the neck. The llesli is 
white and delicate. 'Phe Spruce Grouse (Ganacel 
arc represented hv several species forest- ami 
swamp loviuir birds, very lame ami unsuspicious, 
with dark and ^'(‘uerally bitten* llesh.’ Well known 
are the Prairie Hens or Prairie Chickens, of which 
Cnpi({oHit(, or sometimes Tctnio ck/ph/o, is the 
eoiiimonost, thou.i;li in process of rapid extermina 
lion even in spite of the laws. It is rather smaller 
than a blackcock, rcddisli hrown in colour, with 
beautiful niirkiu^s of lilaek ami white;, and hears 
on the sides of tic' neck two lanre dilatable saes, 
hidden by erectile feath(‘rs, and in*oducin,LC by their 
expansion and contraction loud ‘hooinin.Lf’ .sounds, 
wliich, as wi*ll as the eomliats betwiien rival males, 
enliven the lireedin,;^ seas m. The llesh is much 
e..li?em.‘d, and the liird is rnthlessh’ persecuteil. 
Nearly related, hnt with loss develope<l neck sacs, 
is tlic sharp tail ^o’oiise, roferr(*d t<j the gi*iius 
i*eili:ecetes. Tiie hii;^est Amcimjan j^rouse, how- 
ever, is the (.’.)ck of tiie Plains or Sa^^e f’oek 
{ untplinsinnas), the, male <if which 
ajiproaclies our capercailde in size, Ihoa^h not by 
any means in wei.L?lit. It is disjiersed over the 
we^iicTU plains, and, aecordin;^ to Klliot, o\yes the 
hitter uripalatalde character of its llesh to its diet 
of .Vrtemisia or ‘wild sa^jje ’ which abounds in these 
dc'seri ie;,dons. Tlie tail is reinarkahly loii^, the 
neck >ac.‘, very lai«'e, the usually hard gizzard 
portion of the stomacli remains soft. As the Sami- 
jtrousc ( pLcrordhhe ) — one of which, I'allas’s Saml- 
j'rouse I Sf/rr/tx/tfes pnnvbt.fii'i)^ has been ooiJiiiij< 
in increasiii;r numhers to Britain since I850-— are 
not ^'rous'*, if indeed even gallinaceous, they must 
be noticed sfiparately. 

Keturning now t«) British grouse ( Tetraonida*), 
we liave to deal with (Ij the Capercailzie (7 c/mo 
nrotpdlu.'i)^ (*2) the BIack<;ock (7. tvirtjr)^ (II) the 
rare Ptarmigan ( l^nfjopn.H tunltis), and (4) tlie lied 
Grouse {L. uroti'r The lirst three are, separately 
discussed ; it reiiniris to notice hrielly tne last, 
which is in a special sense the British grouse. This 
is strictly an insular ptarmigan which does not 
change its colour, ami is very nearly related to the 
Willow Grouse {L. nUms) of the Continent. It 
is widely distributed on the moors in the north of 
Kuglaml, ill Ireland, hut above all in Scotland. 
Tlie male measures 10 inches, and is predominantly 
reddish and chestnut-hrown with some black ami 
white. The female is rather .smaller, and with 
more of the light chestnut ])lnniage. The colour 


varie.s considerably in dilPerent localities. Pairing 
occurs in early spring ; the nest is slight, and^ on 
the gioiiiid usually among heather ; the eggs (eight 
to ten) are ‘of a hullish-whito ground colour, 



The Red Grouse ( Laijopus scotir.nn), 

mottled with ricli reil or brown.’ The female sits 
very close, and the male gives warning of danger. 
'Phe birds feoil on leaves ami fruit of bilberrv, 

1 tips of heather, sedge seeds, ami the like. 

(ironse .an* well known to be subject to a d(*ei- 
I mating disease, but neither in regard to the direct 
or imiireet conditions of the ephlemie. is there any 

•rtainty. It was lirst noticed (bSlo ‘20) about 
the lime when shootings lM*gaii to he let and 
]u*oteetion or over- preservation heeame common. 

I At mo.spheric conditions, sheep, sheep-wash, heather- 
' blight, tlC’c. have been hlanie»l, while dohii Cob 
qiihoiiii, author of The Moor and the Lovh^ strongly 
maintained that the indirect cause was simply 
; o\er-pre.servation. The destnietion of birds of 
]uoy, which used to kill ofP unh(*althy birds, must 
j c^*riainly have its nemesis. Tajieworms are often 
! b)iimi in grouse, but are not regarded a.s of inueli 
‘import; a round worm (Strongylus) is possibly 
I im»re injurious; most probably, liouever, the 
j disease i.s due to bacteria of some sort, and runs 
I riot ill unnatural eomlitions. 

I Grouse-shooting lias lung been a poimlar sjiort 
j with those living where tlie birds abounded, but 
' it was not till near the middle of the IDtIi century 
^ that Soutliruns began to Hock into Seoilaud for 
this sport, and shooting rents to grow raphlly. In 
i many districts tlie l‘2th of August is the most 
j im|M)rtaiit date in the year. Many thousamls of 
• acres now bring their owners large leiits for gronse- 
] shooting ; there are said to be in Seotlaiid in all, 

‘ besides deer- foreHt.*<, some 240() se|)aratc .sliootiiigs, 
on mo.st of whieli grouse arc found. Gnniso occur 
in every Scoitish county, but I’lTtlishire is the 
chief grouse .•^booting region. -\ri area of 1 0,000 
acres well stocked with binls, and having a slioot- 
I iiig lodge, can hanll}" he leased for less than .C500 
j per annum {Outdoor Bporls in Scotland^ 1880); if 
’ tliere lx; salmon and ground-game, the rent may he 
' £Gt.K). The rents may he said to run from tenpence 
' to half-a crown an acre. In a good season, 500,000 
brace may be shot. It is coiiiputed that every 
; brjice costs the sporting tenant a sovereign. Hence 
if each of the 2400 grouse-moors yield each on an 
I average ‘200 brace, tlie total (000,(K)0 birds) would 
! represent a grouse -shoo ting rental for Scotland of 
£480,000. 

Sec Blackcock, Capercailzik, Ptarmigan, Sani>- 
GRonsR; also D. G. Klliot, P/ic Pcfraoniwrc (New York, 
1804 0.5) ; also in The Itievruide or Standard Natural 
7/w^or//, edited by J. 8. Kingsley (Lond. and Boston); 
A. 15. Meyer, Unaer Aufr-^ Backd-, mfd Birkiritd ( Vienna, 
1887, folio atlas with 17 plates of grouse); K. AV. Shii- 
feldt, Vatcoloifif of North America Tetranwnidm ; Bull, 
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U.S. Gcol. Oeot/r, Suru. vi. (1881); manuals of Yairell, 
Howard .Sauiiflers, &c.; Cokjiilioiin, Thf Moor €tnd the 
Loch (1851, 6tli ed. 1884); Lord Walsini^ham and Kir 
K. Piiyiio-Gailwey, S/umliiuj ( liadiiiiiitoii Lib. 1880); 
*Kllaii^owan/ Outdoor Sparta in Scotland (1809). For 
disease, seo Zoologist, Rep, Brit. Assoc.., and Journ. Hoy. 
Micr. Soc. ; Chapman, Bird Life on the Borders (1889); 

Ktialouy and rathology of Grouse Disease (1892). 

Groye^ Siu Ckoik^i:, born at (Mapliain in 1820, 
was trained fis a civil eii;;iiieer, and erected in the 
West Judies the iirst two cast iron ]i*,dithoiises built. 
As a inenibor of the siafl' of Kobert Stoplnnisoii, lie 
was eniployeil at the (’hosier y;eneral station and 
the llritannia tubular bridj^e. lie was secretary 
to the Society of Arts fnnn 1840 to bS.Vi, and 
secretary to the (.’ryslal Calaco Company from 1852 
to 1873, where be subser|uently biMjaine a director. 
It is for bis services to lileratuVe and music tliat Sir 
(Jeorj^e is best known. As (»diL)r of AJacnulfttti'i: 
Mwfitzinc, as a larf^o ronlrilnitor to Smit.li’s Diciion- 
ary of the DiUc, and as editor (and part aullior) of 
the groat JHrliotutry of Music and Mnstcions (4 
vo!s. 1878-89), be lias served the reading public; 
and these and his zeal am! success in promoting 
the love of good music secured for him the «legree 
of 1).C. L. from llurliam rniv(*rsity in 1872, and 
Lr4. I>. of Clasgow in 1888. He was knigbt-<*d in 
1883 on the opening of the 1 loyal College of Music, 
of which h(‘ was made i)i rector- a post he 
rc.sigrie<I in 1895. He was found(*r of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, publi^bed Jia.thorcn and his 
Xinc Symphonic.^ in 18t»6, and was a contributor to 
this Encyclopicdia. He died 29Lh May 1900. 

Grove, Slit WiiJJAM Koukut, lawyer and 
physij'ist, was born at Swansea, Jlth July 1811. 
lie stmliod at llrasenoso, (Ixford, and in I’sJo wius 
called to the bar; in 1871 ho was raised to the 
bench, receiving knighthood in 1872; ami l»y the 
Jinlicature Act (1875) becoming a judge iii the 
High Court of Justice. He retire<l from the bench 
in 1887. 11(; greatly distinguishe<I himself in the 

subjects of ole<*tricity and optics, and was profes.sor 
of Natural Science at the London Institution from 
1840 to 1847. In 18.39 he iiiyentetl the TM»werfuI 
voltaic battery known by bis name, lie con- 
tributed e.\tensively to scieutilic journals, and pub- 
lished .several very important lectures, as those on 
the Progre.ss of Physical Science (1842), in which 
he pro])Ound(Ml the theory of the mutual converti- 
bility of the natural forces, on the assumption of 
their all being modes of motion; the Correlation 
of the l*hysical Forces (1840), a devebipment of 
the same vie>vs; Voltaic Ignition (1847) ; ami the 
Continuity of Natural Phenomena (18G0). He 
was president of the Ilritish Association in 18(>0, 
and was a Fellow of many learned societies. Ho 
died on the 3d August 189(i. 

Groves. See Asiikra, Tree-wousiiip. 

€*rowler {Orystes fttdmonoides), a iish of the 
Perch family, abundant in nianv of the rivers of 
N(»rth Aniei*ica, as in the neighlHiurhood of New 
York. It attains a length of 2 feet, atlords good 
sport to Jinglers, and is much esteemed for the 
table. It is of an olive colour, dark on the upper 
parts, ami becoming grayish-wdiite iHUieath. it 
rec.cive.s its name from a* sound which it emits. 
The genus (Irystcs has .small scales, and only fine 
villiforni teeth. Nearly allied is the genus t>li- 
goriis, including tlie valuable Murray Cod [0. 
itmcquariensis) from the Murray and other rivers 
o£ South Australia, which may attain a length of 
3 feet and a weight of 190 lb., and a New' Zealand 
coast form, the ‘ Ha])uku ’ {0. fjigas). 

Groyne, The, a sailor’s name forCorufia (q.v. ). 

, Grub, a name generally am)lied to the worni- 
iike larvm of insects when they have a distinct 
head but no legs — e.g. in bee.s and some beetles. 
In distinction therefioni, a larva without distinct 


head and without limbs, as in Diptera, is a mnyyfd, 
but with distinct head and limbs, anterior as well 
as posteri<ir, is a caterpillar. Hut these are all 
somew hat rough and ill-defined titles, now replaced 
by a more exact terminolc»gy (see Insects and 
Larva ). The economic imporLance of many grubs, 
especially those of some beetles, is well know'n. 
See (JoRN Insects. 

Grubber, an ngrioultnral inqdement consisting 
c»f a framew'ork of cast or w rought iron, in W'liicK 
are lixed tines ru- teeth, soniewhat like those of a 
harrow', hnt curved, and so plaeeil as to enter the 
gnmnd somewhat ohlijpiely when the implement 
goes forward ; the whole moving on wheels, by 
which the dej)tli to which the teeth may penetrate 
is regulated. 

Grubrr, Johann (iOTTFRiEU, tierman author, 
born at Xaiimburg on the Saalc, 29tli November 
1774, studied at Leipzig, and in 1811 was appointed 
j>rofessor .at the university of M'ittenberg, and in 
181.3 professor of IMdlosophy at Halle. He <iied 
7tb August 1851. His chief w’ork w.as that of 
e4liting, first with Krscli, ami after bis death alone, 
the first section (A to (i) of the Alltjcmeine 
Kncyllupadic FncvcloI'.edia ). Of bis inde- 
pendent works we mention Charahlrristik Herders 
(1805), Ucschichtc des niensrhlichni Gesvhlcehts 
(1895), and lives of 11 V/Vo //i:/ ( 181.3-16) and Klop- 
.sYorA* ( 1832) ; he also edited Wkland's Siimnitlime 
Werke (1818 28). 

€»rilb Stroet, thus described in Hr Johnson's 
Dictionary : ‘Originally the name of a street near 
Moortields in London, much inhabited by w'riters 
of small histories, dictionaries, and tem[»orary 
poems, w hence any mean production is called (Sndh 
StreeV Andrew' Marvell used the name in its 
sense, w’liich later was freely useil by 
, and the rest. The name has been 
o Milton Street, from the neighbour- 
hood of the Huiddll residence of the poet. One of 
the most entertaining of the old riew‘s[iaper.s is the 
(huh Street Jonnnd, wbieli ended with its 418th 
number, December, 20, 1737, the i)rincipal writers 
of which are sui>pused to have been Dr Richard 
Russel and Dr riolin Martyii, and which was used, 
if not by Po])e himself, at least by his party, as a 
vehicle for attacks against the Dunces. 

Gruel is a mild, nutritious, easily-digested 
article of foot!. To i>rej)are it, put a teacupful of 
oatnuial into a jnnt <»1 water; after standing twenty 
minutes pour ol! the wate.r, rejecting the coarse 
]>arts of the meal ; boil the wjiter twenty minutes. 
It may be flavoured laocording to taste; butter 
shouhl not be added if the gruel is meant fur 
iiivalitls. Ciruel is inorc iioiirisliing than prepara- 
tions from arrowroot, sago, lai»ioca, ami oilier 
starchy substances. 

Grfllly An ASTA si rs. See A i ■ ersperg. 

Grllllbergy a tow n of Ihussian Silesia, 34 niile.s 
NM’. <»f (llogaii by rail, i.s surrounded by vine-clad 
bills, ami manufactures wine (since 1159), woollen 
goods, twine, machinery, Pop. 21,900. 

Griiiidtvig:. Nikolai Fredkrik Severin, 
Danish poet and theologian, was born at Fdby, in 
Zealand, 81h Sentember 1783. He fii-st became 
known as the autlior of Xorthrrn Mythology (1808 ; 
;kl ed. enlarged and revised, 1870) and Decline of 
the Heroic. Age in the North (1809). Tlie.se were 
bdlowed in 1814 by the Rhyme of Uoeskildc and the 
Roeskilde Saga, and in 1815 by a collection of 
jiatriotic songs (Kvadlingcr), About the same 
time he took his stand as a witness against the 
current irreligion and rationalism. As time went 
on he iK'came the Jicad of a religious school, the 
Hnuidtvigians, who .strove to free the church from 
the interferenee of the state, and to approximate to 


opprobrious 
Pope, Swift 
cbaimed int 
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the ideal of imlepoiideiit relij^ioua communes. His 
religious \iews ^^ot lirm hohl of the hearts of the 
pet^pl^' lloouuliont the three eountnes of Scaiuli- 
iiavi.i. llesiilos this he wjis instrumtMital in raising 
the eiliK'ational condition of the peasantry. In 
1SJ.’> Cnindtvig, for a vehement attack ii]»on one of 
the chi»‘f representatives of the prevalent ration- 
alism. Avas fined and .susp^ndeil froiii preaoliing, the 
sii-'pension la.stiiig until IS.S‘2. During all these 
years his ])en was never idle. In ISIS he hail 
hegun tlie translation into Danish of Snorri 
SuirliiMni and Saxo (iraminaticus; and in 1S2() he 
pnhlishcd a Danish translation of the .Anglo-Saxon 
jAoem JicoH'iif/. As a writer of secular and sacred 
•oelrv he stands high in his countrymen's regards ; 

I is -^on puhlishcd his /V7/.v/v >y.r///»v (d vols.) in 
lSS<)-85. From 1839 (finndtvig preaclual in the 
church of A'artov Hospital in (.’openhagen, after 
ISdl with the title of hishitp, though ho held no 
see. He died 2d Senteniher 1872. 'Plie works of 
his later years inclmie T/u' Scrcn Stars of Christen- 
dom (1800; 3d ed. 1883) and Church Mirror (1871 ), 
a collection of addresses. His son, SVEND IIeiisleb 
( 1824-83), from 1809 piofes.sor of Scandinavian 
Philology at ('openhageii. edited Dumnurks (iamlc 
Fofkc riser (l8,>3-83), other collections of folk tales, 
and .Vfoa a /<(/*■ ( 1808 ; 2d ed. ISS-lj. 

lilrillHlyf AIh 8, the invisible censor tuomm ap- 
pealeil to in the phrase, * Hut what will Mrsdrumly 
say C in Morton s play Sjned the Pluiujh (1800). 

(Grillldy, Sydney, born in Manchester 23d 
March 1848, was called to the bar. In 1870 he 
puldishcd a 3- volume novel, The Ikitfs of his 
y unit If ; but luis since become known as a .success- 
ful j)laywright, having produced The Glass of 
Fashion ( 1883), -1 Fool's Paradise ( 1890), A JJ hite 
Lie ( 1893), Sowinff the M ind ( 1893), and The Sew 
Woman ( 1894). Many (like A Fair of Spectacles) 
are adaptalioii.s from the French. 

Griiyi^re, a little town of Switzerland, 16 miles ^ 
SSW. of Freiburg, gives its name to the famous I 
cheese of the whole canton of Freiburg. Pop. 1400. ! 

laryllllSy a Linneaii genus of insects of the | 
order Urthoptera, answering to the section Salta- 
toria (Lat., ‘leapers’) of later enUnuologists, and 
containing crickets, grassliopjiers, bwiist.-H, A:c. 'Fh' 
genus is now rc.stricted to the true crickets -e.g. j 
G. domeslieus and G. ca/n/iestrisy while the family ' 
(Irvllidio is detinod to include a not very large 
number of related genera, sncli as the mole cricket 
(dryllotalpa). See (.'niCKET, (JitAS-siiuiTEU, 
Loci; ST. 

Gryp1lillS« Seba.stiav, a famous i)rinter, born 
at Heutlingeii, in Swabia, in 1493.^ lie came as a 
youth to Lyons, and died there in having 

betwc*en iri28 and 1347 issued above 300 works, 
notable for their aoenracy and the large clear type 
in which they were printed. Dryphius preferred a 
large hold Italic, tyt»e. .Amongst the more noted 
works are the line Latin Bihle of looO, and Dolet’s 
Vonmaintarin fdiafufH ( 1336). The original 

German spelling of the liatinised name Gryydiius 
is ttrifp/i^ the French Crimhe. The well-Knowii 
emblem on Gryj^biiis s puldiealions is a grillin. 
(iryphius’s sons, Antoine and Francois, were also 
famon.s French printf?rs. 

Cispll-Fels, TliEODoif, author of tlie e.xcellent 
gnide-lif>oks for Italy, was born at St Gall in 1819, 
and has laboured with ej|ual success as a medical 
man in various towns ( Wurzburg, Herlin, Vienna, 
Zurich, &c.)and as a leciuier on Italian art (chiefly 
at llasel). His thorough knowledge, of Italy, its 
history and its art treasures, is brilliantly illus- 
trated in bis four guide books to that country-— 

‘ Oberitalion,’ ‘ Mittelitalien,* ‘Horn und die 
Campagna,* ‘ U uteri tali en nnd Si/.ilien ’ — which 
are published as Meyers liciscbiicher. GseU-Fels 


has also puhUshetl works on the haths and sanatoria 
of Switzerland (2d ed. 1885), and (lermany (I88t5), 
and eilited a guide-book ou South France. 

Cilia€*haro, or Oil-BIKD {Steatornis caripensis)^ 
a remarkahle Soutli Aiiierieaii bird, with cliaractem 
which seem to unite it to owls and gocatsuckers, Imt 
dillering from the latter in having a strong bill, 
and being frugivorous. The food of the guachan> 
consists of luird and dry fruits. It is about the size 
of a common fowl ; the jilumage hrowiiish-gray, ^yith 
small black streaks and dots. The guaeharo is a 
noeturiial bird, a circumstance very singular amoug 
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frugivorous binis. It spends tlie day in deep and 
dark C4iverns, where gr(‘at niuiibeis congregato 
and make their nc*sts. it was First known from 
ATmeziiela, but has since been discoveied in Peru, 
Trinidad, and elsewhere in the northern South 
American region. IIiinil.K)ldt gives a most interest- 
ing account, in bis IVrsonal Narrative, of a visit to 
the great Guaeharo Cavc^rn in the valley of C.'ariiip, 
near Cumana. This cavern is visited mice a ycMir 
for the sake of the fat of the young birds, wliich 
are slaughtered in great miiiibers, and tlieir fat 
melted and stored for use as butter or oil. Th' 
clarified fat is half Jiipiid, transparent, inodorous,, 
anil will keep for a year without oecoming rancid. 

Ciliaco. Hee AnisTouKUiiA. 

Gliailalaja'rsu ( 1 ) ^hl and decayed town of 
Si»aiii, eajiilal of the province of tlie same name, 
on the lieiiares, 35 miles NE. of Madrid hy rail, 
with some uiiiiiiportant mamifaeturcs of llannel 
and serge, and a roval college of engineering. Hero 
is the quaint, neglected palace of tJie Mendo/as, 
whose tJniib.' , in the Panteon holow the ehap(4 of 
San Francisco, were barbarously mutilated ]»y the 
French. Pop. 11,000. The oconjiies the 

northern part of Now Castile (set CASTILE), is in 
the great central plain, and has an area of 4870 
HO. ill., with a pop. of 199,290. — (2) Capital of the 
Me.xican stale of Jalisco, and the third cit}^ of the 
republic, lies in a fertile valley by the Uio Grande tie 
Santiago, here crossed by a line bridge of 26 arches, 
280 iiiile.s WNAV. of Mexico city, .with which the 
place is connected by rail. Though most of the 
lioii.ses are of only one story, the town presents a 
pleasing appearance, with wide streets crossing at 
right angles, numerous public snuares, and a fine 
sliadeil alameda; there are several lines of tramway, 
and water is supplied by an aqueduct over 20 uiiles 
long. Guadalajara is the seat of an arclibishoji, 
and possesses a Iiandsonic cathedral, besides the 
government ])alace, a mint, university, hospitals, 
and school of art. Its industries nro important : it 
is the chief seat of the cotton and woollen manu- 
factures of the country; and the Guadalajara 
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. ^ an«l metal wares, like the confectionery, 

lave a reputation all over Mexico. Pop. (19iK)) 
83,934. 

Gliadalaviai* (anc. I’uria), a river of eastern 
Spain, has its source near that of tlie Tagus, in the 
soutli-west of Aragon, and after a course of 190 
miles, in a generally soutli -south-east direction, 
falls into tlie Mediterranean at (4rao, IJ mile 
helow Valeneha. lii passing through the beautiful 
Huerta de Valencia, it is divided, for purposes of 
irrigation, into numerous channels. 

Giiaclailaillvlr (Arab. WtUU-alKMr, ‘the 
great river anc. /if////**), the most important river 
of Spain, and the only one that, fed by the rains 
in winter and the Sierra Nevada's melting snows in 
summer, ])resonts at all seasons a full stream, ft 
rises in the Situ-ra de C'a/orla, in the east of the 
jirovimre of .laen. flows in a genm-al south-west 
lirectioii through the ]>roviiiees of Jaen, (Cordova, 
Seville, and, forming the boundary for alMmt If) 
miles between the provinces of Huelva and Cioli/, 
falls into the Gulf ot Cadi/ at San I.«uear de Ihirra- 
meda, after a (‘Our.se of 374 inih^s. Strelbitsky 
estimates its drainage area at 2 1, .WO .sq. m. The 
principal towns on its hanks are Cordova and 
Seville^, to the la.st of which, about 80 miles above 
its mouth, the river is navigabb? for steamers. 
Helow Seville it twice divides itself into two 
branclu's, forming two islands — the Isla Mcuior 
and the Isla Mayor, its chief atHuents are the 
(iuadajo/ and the Jeiiil on the left, and the 
Ciiadalimar and the (hiadiato on the right. At 
IMontoro it breaks through the outlying spurs of 
the central Sierra Morena in ;i serms of rapids, 
hut its lower course is sluggish and dn*ary in 
the extreme ; the stream itself is turbid and 
muddy, and eats its way through an alluvial 
level given uj) to herds of cattle and to w«ater- 
fowl. There are no villagers in this district, which, 
though favourable to animal and v(?gotal)le life, is | 
fatal to man, from the hiver and ague causcul by 
the numerous swamps. During the c<|uinoclial 
rains the river rises sometimes 10 feet, and the 
country is yearly Hooded as far up as Seville, to 
which point the tide is noticeable. 

Gliadallipe lli<1alg:o, 5 miles by tramway 
N. of Mt?xico city, is the chief iilaee of pilgrimaj 
and its hriek catliedral the riehost in all Mexico; 
for here is preserved a miraeuloiis })icture of a 
brown Virgin, paint(‘d on a peasant’s <‘oarsc cloak. 
The treaty which emled the war with the United 
States was signed here, ‘2d February 1848. 

Gliadf'l0llllC« one of the Le.sser Antilles in the 
West Indies, and tlie most important of those 
M'hich heltmg to Fraiici', lies about 77 luiles N. hv 
W. of Martinique, and conlains, including dqiend- 
eiicies, 494 sq. in., with n pop. in 1900 of 16/, 000, 
luostly blacks and mulattoes. Jt is divided into 
(Iramie-l'erro on the cost, and ihis.se-'rerre or 
Ouaihdoiipc proper on the west, by a strait of from 
40 to 150 yards in width, which bears the name of 
Salt River, and is navigable only for vessels of very 
light tonnage. The nomenclature of the two 
islands appeal's curiously ]>ervcrse, for llasse-Tcrrc 
is the loftier 6f the two, and (Jraiide-Terre is the 
smaller ; consequently the name Basse-Terre is now 
generally ajijdicd solely to the capital (j»op. 7700), 
a town of oHnuals mainly, in the south-west of the 
Island. Graiidc-Teri'e, generally low, is of coral 
formation ; Bassc-'l'erre, on the coiiiraiy, is 
traversed by volcanic mountains, which culminate 
in La Soufrifcre (the ‘Sulphur Mine*) at a height 
of 5497 feet. Earthquakes are frequent, and in 
the to\Vns the houses are now built of wood or 
iron. The chief product of the island is sugar; 
coffee also is exportetl. The annual commerce, in- 
cluding imports and exports (about equal) exceeds 


£2,()()0,(K)0 ; more than lialf of this trade is with 
France. l^>int-a- Pitre ('pv.) is the principal town 
^ and port ; Lc Moulc, un the eastern coast of 
1 (.■raiitlc-Tene, has 10,400 iiiliahilants, and Grand- 
i Bourg, on Marie-Galaiite, 7000. The colony is 
j administered by a governor, assisted by a general 
! council ; primary educaiinn is free and conipulsoiy, 
j and there is a good (yrrf. at l*oint-ii-Pitrc. The 
I (lei»eiidencies of Giiad(?l(iiipc are the neighbouring 
I islets of pd'sirade, Marie-tialante, and Les Saintes, 

' besides St-Bartlu^lcmy and part of St-Martin to the 
north-west. Giiathdoiipi; was discovered by Col- 
1 umhiis in 1493, hut it \\a.s not till 1035 that it was 
i colqnis(.‘d by the French ; and after repeatedly 
falling into the hands of Knglaiid, during her wars 
with France, it was at length pcrmauciitly ceded 
to the latter power in IS 10. 

Gliadiaiia (Arab. U'tnU Ana , the anc. A?irrs), 
one of the live principal rivers of the Thorian 
j peninsula, formerly n'garded as rising in the 
desert Campo de Sloiithd, whore a stream which 
! drains the small Laguinis do Ruidera Hows novth- 
Avest and disappears within a few miles of the 
Zaneara. It was long believed that this stream 
reappeareil in a number of .‘*jniiigs and lak(*s that 
rise some 2*2 miles to the >oiilh west, known as the 
0jo6‘ (‘Kyes*)of tlie (hiadiana, and I'oniiected by 
a small stream with the Zaneara ; hut it has now 
been ascertained that the w.aters which disaiqicar 
higher up lind a sliort und(wgrouud way to the Zan- 
cara, Avliich is tlnwefore the true U]>p(U' GuadiaiuL 
Rising in the east of tin' plateau of La Mancha, 
it Hows at first south and west to the Ojos, below 
wbicli jioint it n^cx'ives the name of the Guadiana. 
Jt folIoAvs a sinuous Aveslerlj’ course as far as Bada- 
joz, then bends southward, forms for some miles 
the Ismndarv between Spain and Portugal, and 
Hows throti'di j»art of tin' i)rovinre of Alcintejo, re- 
turning to mrm the frontier again, until it empties 
into the Gulf of Cadi/. Tt is about 510 miles in 
length, hut is navigable only for about 42 miles. 
Its chief aHluents arc the dabalon, Zujar, Mata- 
I eb(d, Ardihi, and Chanza, all on tlie left. 

Ijilialaoillll* a genus ()f trees of the natural 
onler Zygotdiyllacea', natives of the troi>ical i»arts 
of America. The flowers have a 5-jiartito calyx, 
five petals, ten staincns, and a tapering style ; the 
fruit is a capsule, 5-angled anti 5-celle(l, or the 
cells by abortion fewer, one seed in each cell. The 
trees of this genus are remarkable for the hardness 
and heaviness of their wood, known variously as 
IJtpnim Vita'y as Guniarmn'icuoil^ and as Jintzil- 
irood ; as well as for their peculiar resinous pro- 
duct, Gnaua'inn^ often but incorrectly ealh'tl a 
gum. The sjiotdcs to wliicli the commercial Lignum 
Vita* and Guaiacnm are commonly referred is O, 
officinale^ a native of some of the West India 
islands, and of some of the continental jiarts of 
America; a tree 30 or 40 feet high, leaves abrui»tly 
piinuite, with Da’o or llirt'o pairs of ovate, obtus<», 
and perfectly smooth leatlets, ]>ale blue flowers in 
small clusters, which an? succc'cded hv comjiressed 
roundish berries, a furrowed hark, aiitl gt'iierally a 
crodkeil stem and knotty branches. It seems pi cib- 
ahle, however, that otlier species, as well as this, 
supjdy part of the giuiiacuiii-Avood and resin of 
comiiiercc. At jiresent they arc obtained chiefly 
from Guba, Jamaica, and St Domingo. The ivood 
is imported in billets about 3 feet long and 1 
foot in diameter, of a greenish-hrown cedour. This 
is the colour of the heart-wood ; the sap-wood is 
pale yellow. ^ Guaiacnm- wood is remarkable for the 
direction of its fibres, eai'h layer of which crosses 
the preceding diagonally ; annual rings are scarcely 
to he observed, and tin* pith is extremely small. 
It sinks in neater. It is much valued, and used for 
many juirposea, chiefly by turners; ships* blocks, 
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nilers, postl«'<. nTi-l 1»ouls (see J'owls) iii’o amoii;» 
tiu' most omiiinonly iiifule of it. When 

nil»hotl nr lin.iind, it a faint disa'TreeahIo 

aromatie 'Jinrll : its taste is also pungent and 
aromatin. Sliavinns and nispinj^s of the wood are 
hoii.nlil hv apollieeaiies for niedieinal use. Tlie 
l»ark i-' al-n used in iiiedioino on the eontinent of 
Eiin>j*e, aUliniij^h not in Hritain. The virtues of 
])ntii ^vond and hark depend ehielly on the resin 
they contain, and whh*h is* itself used in 
l^n^^.leI^ pill, ainl tincture. Tt is an acrid stimu- 
lant, and has heen employed with mlvatita^je in 
chronic rheumatism, in chroiiic skin disca.ses, in 
certain ca-^tv*' of scanty ainl ]»ainful menstruation 
(and hence it is occasionally an (‘irectunl remedy 
in oa>es of sterility), and in chronic criiarrli. It 
has aNo heen hi,!^hly praised as a preventive of 
p>nt. The resin is .an in;^retlient of the well- 
known PI mnnirr's Pifls. In lie* Kith ami ITtli 
rontnries (rtiaiaeum was (he reim'dy most in rejuite 
for syi)hilis. Tt is ns(‘d in lestiiin l»lood -stains 
(ipv. I. The resin sometimes Hows spontaneously 
from the >tem of the (hiaiacum tree ; it is some- 
times ohtaimMl art ilieially. It is of a ^reenmh- 
l>rown colour, and lias a hrilliant resinous fracture. 



It has searcely any l.'iste, hut leaves a hurri- 
in;' sensathm in tlie moiiLli. (Jne of its most 
stiikin;: cliaracteristies is that it is coloured hlue 
hy it 'I oxiilir^iun agents. It contains (funlaric ctrid^ 
'iJI-O-. whicii elosely reseiiihles hcjiizuic acid, 
and yichU, on disiiliatioii, certain delinite com- 

J Knind.-' known }i> jiifrotfiunnciity and 

lytlrida of tfiininrif! , 

Gliaira, the port of (’ar.icas on a 

narrow', shadeh'ss strip of land hotw’een the inonn- 
tains and the Carihhean Sea. KHorts liave heen 
inaile to improve the liarhonr hy tiie construction 
of a break water and wharves. 'I’he avera;^© value 
of tlie iiii])orts is almost i’l,(KM),(M)0, and that of the 
exports nearly as much. I’op. (ISS7), with t>vo 
iioi;,dihounnj^ villa^^es, 15,203. lia (Juaira is often 
refeired to in Kiiij^sley’s IKc-vf/tvoyf Uo! 

Gliale^liayy a town of Entre Rios, Argentine 
Kepuhlie, on tfie (.jlnale;^rnay River, which flows into 
a trihutarv of the Raniria : there is a railway (7 
miles) to f’uerto Ruiz at its mouth. The town has 
a tannery, steam-mills, and lar^e slaii»|fliler liou.ses 
and heef . salting estahlishments. I’op. I1,(K)0. 

Cilialcffliayclllh a tow n of Ihitre Rio.s, Argen- 
tine ICepuhlic, on the Gualeguayclni River, which 
enters the Uruguay 11 miles helow. Beshles 
Blauglitcring and salting works, it has an extract- 
of-beef factory. Pop. 14,000. 


Gliaih or Y.veor {PmrJom'), a genua of largo 
gaiiie-hirds (Gallirne) of tlie family Crachhe, 



(iiian ( Vcnclopr cristata). 


among the representatives in the New World of 
the grouse ami pheasants in the Old. ft is re])re 
sented hy fourteen species disti ihntiMl from soiitlieni 
Texas through Mexico to 1’aragna.y. 'riie guana 
are graceful birds, with long tails, liamisome. 
variegated plumage, hare, dilatalile jtattdies of 
skin on the throat, ami nakc*d spaces round the 
eyes. They live mostly on trees, neseeiiding to the 
go'oninl in seareli of liicir footl, wliich consists of 
fruits, heni»*s. ami insects. They are remarkable 
for their loml, freijuent cries, from whicli the 
Sp.aniards call ihmn soualling jdieasaiil.s. Their 
tlesli i.s much esteemeil, and they fall a constant 
and easy ])rcy to the Inintm*. 

GllSIliahae^a* a town of Unha, lying in a 
small fertile jiiain among rocky hills, 5 niih*s E. 
of liavana. It has two barracks and a military 
hospital. Tito pojailation is otiieially reiurnetl at 
nearly 14,0CK.). 

l.liailSiro. See IIi’A.NACo. 

Guanajuato* an inland slate of Mt'xieo, with 
an area ot 12,500 sip m., and a fiop. in 1000 of 
1,0 (m, 317. The greater part of the surface belongs 
to the loftv jdateau of Anahmie (q.v. ), and is tra- 
ver.s€Ml hy tlie Sierra de (inrda in tlie north, and the 
Sierra de (Guanajuato (11,030 feet) in the centre ; 
the southwest ]>ortion belongs to the fertile plain 
of Rajio. The riches of Guanajuato consist ehielly 
’ll its vulnahle mineral juodiiels ; Ihi're are large 
nunii>ers of gold, silver, lead, eojipc*!-, aud quick- 
silver mines st:’l worked. Sloek-raising is of some 
iiiiiiorlaiice, hut agriculture is little pursued, 
altlioiigli the Miil yields most products of both the 
temperate and tropical zones; a not»?w’ortliy article 
of exiiort is chillies (sec (.■APsrcfM ). liarge cotton 
and woollen factories have been ('stahlished hy 
foreignor.s. - -(irA.NA.n A'r(), the caiulal, is eurionsly 
situated on both sid(?s of a <lec[) ravine, tra- 
versed hy a mountain stream that in llie rainy 
season is'swi*lled to a foaming torrciibk The streets 
are steep and tortuous, the house.s frequently of 
four or even live stories. The i>uhlic huihliiigs 
ineliifie a large government j»alaee, a mint, 
barracks, a c.atl»?dral, several convents and col- 
leges, ail art-seliool, and the Allioiidiga, a public 
granary. The electric light and telephones have 
been introduced. Surrounded hy a. distiict honey - 
comhed with mines, Guanajuato jiresents mainly 
the a])pcarance of a mining-towui : its handsomest 
private houses helong to the wealthy proprietors of 
iiiiiies, and it contains several amalgamation works, 
otliers lining the cafion for several miles. There 
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ani aI»o blanket factories and cotton-printing 
works. Pop. 59,112. 

GliaiiairCf ca)>ital of the state of Zamora, in 
Venezuela, stamls on a river of the same name, and 
has a po]). of 1(),:190. 

Gliaiiches^ the abori^nncs of the Canary 
iHlamls ( q. V. ). 

Gliailill is a yellowish-white, atnorphous sub- 
stance, which deriv«!H its name from its bein^ a 
constituent of guano ; but it also forms the 
chief constituent of the excrement of spidens, has 
be(»n fouml attached to the scales of fishes —the 
bleak, for example —and seems to bo a normal 
constituent of the mammalian liver ami pancreas. 
With regard to its oceiij-ronce in guano, as it 
has not be(Mi found in the recemt excrement of sea- 
birds, there is every reason to believe that it is 
formed bv slow oxidation (from atmospheric action) 
of the uric, acid, much as uric field can bo made to 
yield urea and oxalic acid. And in the pancreas 
tand liver it ])robablv represents one of those Iran- 
sit<>ry stages of disintegrated nitrogenous tissue 
widen are linally exorelod hy the kidneys in the 
more higlily oxidised form of urea, (luanin is a 
dia<*i«l base, hut also forms salts with metals, and 
combines witli salts. When heated with hydro- 
chloric acid and ])otassium chlorate, it is oxidised 
to carbon dioxi<le, guanidin, jiml parahaidc acid. 

OliailO (derived from tlie Peruvian word // /////^/>, 
‘dung’) is the (‘xcreiiientilions deposit of certain 
sea-fowl, which was found in immense qmintities 
on ci.'i tfiin coast s and islands where the climate istlry 
and free from rain. Although the use of guano as , 
;i niaimre is comparatively recent in ilritain and in I 
lOnrope, its value in agricnltnre was well known ' 
to tlie P<*rnvians long before tlie coming of the 
Spaidanls. Alexander v<»ri TTurnholdt fii*st brought 
s|K*eimens (»f guano to Knroi»c in IS()4, ami sent 

icm to Fonreroy, Vanqnelin, and Kbii»roth, the 
best analytical chemists of the <Iay. 

'riu! commercial value of guano df'pends almost 
entirely upon the amount of <lecomposilion to which 


it has been subjected by the action of the^ atino- 
s])hcre, the value consisting as it does essentially of 
iiiirogcnons and ])hosphatic compounds, the former 
being chielly aminonia salts derived froni the <Ic- 
eom)>osItion of the nrie acid and urates wliich exist 
in tlie fre,sh excrement. IMic aminoniaeal portion 
of these deposits, and some of the phosjiliates, are 
tolerably soluble in water, ami are readily Avaslied 
away by rain. Tlnu’e arc three classes of guanos : 
( 1 ) those wliich have snllcrcd little iiy atino- 
sjdierie action, ami wliich retain ncjirly the whole 
of their original eonstiUients, such as the Angamos 
ami Peruvian guanos; (2) those which have lost 
a considerable jK>rlLoii of their soluble constituents, 
but remain rich in Ibeir less soluble conslitucnts — 
the phos]>hales of lime and magnesia, such as the 
Ichahoe, Bolivian, and (’hilian guanos; (.S) iiiose 
which hav(‘ lost nearly all their ammonia, and con- 
tain J)ut little more tlian the earthy jihosjdiates of 
the animal dc)>osit — many being further largely 
coiilaminatod with sand. In the hi>t class must be 
daced the various African guanos (excepting that 
nmi Jcliahoe), West Indian guano, Kuria Minia 
(islands olV the coast of Arabia) guano, Sombrero 
giiano, Patagonian guano, Shark’s Bay guano (from 
Australia), i*Xc. 

Mo.‘.t of the so-callcd P(*rn\ia.n gnaiio lias been 
obtained from tin* Fbinclia Islands oH‘ the coast of 
IVru. The following table represents the mean of 
7*S hiiiiqdes of Peruvian guanos : 

MoisHire ir>T »7 

Or^'anii: iirnttor aii«l salts ot aminonia &•.’ C.'i 

Earthy ] liosphntrs 

Alkaliin' falls ci.nlainii);' j>hosi>)n>rir afi<l. \ g q-j 
ami i*«]nul to 0 M) solubU* |»ho?i>hati' of liim 
Siind, (Xc rs3 

1<K) 00 

Ammonia, j>or cent 

The following table gives the m(*an of several 
analyses of the inferior kinds of guano, the first 
four belotiging to the seeoml class and the remain- 
ing tbrcH* to the third class ; 



E»rlitfr«’nrv‘ 

IcIihImm*. 

U'ltfr 

C'lillaui. 


I’atiigiiiiiHn. 

Kuiia Murlii. 


.Moist Miv, 



20-0 

20-4 

10-1 

25 0 

IS-l 

20 0 

mnItiTsnml salts 

of aiiiiiioiiia.. SI'S 

24-4 

18-0 

21 (5 

IS -3 

12-4 

14 M 

Eai'tliv ])liMS]iliat,«'s 

."*03 

20*4 

31-0 

f.rr> 

44 0 

42-7 

.50 4 

Alkaline .siilts 

50 

0-2 

7-3 

141 

2 1 

4 2 

0-s 

Carbonate of lime 






41 


Hand, iS:o 

it 1 

2i)-0 

22'7 

2-7 

10-0 

liS-5 

2-0 


1000 

100 >0 

l(K)0 

1000 

100 0 

ItOO 

louo 

Ammonia, per cent 

7-3 

C-0 

5-47 


2-5 

2-05 

147 


The nitrogen in ihoso analyses is calculated as 
ammonia for the purpose of ctnnparison. In rejilily 
it exists in various forms of comhination— viz. as 
uric acid, nn*a oeeasionally, urate, oxalate, hydro- 
chlorate, phosjdiate, v'cc.,of ammonia, oilier urates, 
(fuanin (q.v.), and undelincd nitrogenous eom- 
poiiiids. Hence, as may ho inferrml, a complete 
analysis of guano is a work of very considerable 
labour ; but, as its agricultural value depends 
niainlv on the niiantitics of ammonia, soluble ami 
iiisoluule pliosplnites, and alkaline salts which it 
contains, such analyses as those we have given are 
suflieieiit for practical purposes, and they aroea.sily 
made. 

If the value of a niannro ho calculated, as is done 
by Boiis.singanlt and other chemists, according to 
tlio amount of nitrogen which it contains, otio ton 
of good Peruvian guano is equal to 3.’14 tons of 
farmyanl manure, 20 tons of horse-dung, 38^ ions 
of cow-dung, 22J tons of pig-dung, or 14^ tons of 
human excrement. 

The introduction of guano into Britain as a 
manure is comparatively recent. In 1840 only 20 
casks of it were imported. In 1841 Lord Derby 


spoke strenglv in its recommendation at a meeting 
of the .Agricu’ltiiral Socit*ty ; and from that time it 
came raiadlv into use. In 1850 the import was 
110,925 tons'; in 1870, 280,311 tons; but in ISSO it 
bad fallen to 80,497 tons; and from 1885 to 1901 it 
liucluated between 49,842 tons ( 1895) to 10,737 tons 
(1897); in 1901 it was 22,830 tons. Its Naluc as a 
fertiliser was so much aiipreciated, and its use so 
extensive, tliat tlie, supply of tlie natural guano has 
greatly iliminislicd, its place being taken by various 
artiiicial substitutes. See ibe article Mam’KE; 
Kesbit on yutuval OKmtua (1800) ; and Miinio and 
Wriglitson on Soils ttmf Miniurrs ( 1892). 

Fisii-guano. The organic fertiliser commonly 
known as Fi.sb-gnano may bo sliortlv delinoil as 
fish dried and ground to powder. I'be value of 
lisli as a fertiliser is univei-sally admitted, and is 
evidenceil )»y the eagerness shown by farmers, who 
roshle in districts where fish can he easily and 
chea|dy obtaineil, in a<‘qniring and atqdying it to 
tiieir iamb Mussels, five-fingers or starfisU, her- 
rings, and particularly sprats may be instanced as 
tlie fish most generally used in this w'ay. The 
incouvcnicnco and expense arising from th^ mode 
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of to tho soil, on account of the bulky 

as well as the unpleasant nature of the material, is 
obvious, the m»n-fcrtilisiii;; moisture alone amount- 
in;; tt> hetween (M) ami SO i>er cent., and bv so much 
onTianein;; the cost of ;;oneral haula;;o. 'rlie desira- 
bilitv of eon vert ini; ra>v lish into a concentrate*! 
and porlahle powder comparatively five from 
nioi'-ture was fii-st practically realise*! only shortly 
hehue lStJ2 by M. Ihdiart, whose pr*»duct was 
obtained fnnn the refuse of the Norwe;;ian co*l- 
li'^heries by *lryin;; the hoa*ls ami backh*uu's of 
ilie c*Mltish upon lieate*! tl*^oi*s after tluw ha*l lioeii 
sun-tlricil on the rocks, ami suhse*]uently ;;rin<lin;; 
them b*»tweeii inillst*)nes t*> a Ihmry pow«ler. 

Of late years lish-;;uano has orown rapidly in 
favour annul;; agriculturists, a preference bastnl 
donbth»ss upon its merits as a fertilis**r, ami pr*>b- 
ably also itue to its similarity b*)th as re;;ard 
n;;in, analysis, and elleet to iVruviaii ;;uano. 
N*>1 only in quantity did IVruvian j;uano fall oil*, 
but also in ouality, the ammonia, for exaiiijde, 
f*»nn*l by ^'oeIcKer in 1864 bein;; 18‘62, whereas in 
IN^'O the very best showed luily 9*r>0, and later 
samples were fouml to vary fr*un C*o0 jier cent, 
down to as hiw as S jier cent. It accord in;; ly 
be* ame not unusual to ‘ rectify ’ it by the a<ldition 
of .''ulphate of ammonia. An* imitation of ;piano 
i-i madt! of b*)iie-dust, sulphate of ammonia, common 
salt, with .small quantities of sulphate of soda and 
pearl-ash. Nitrate *)f s*)da us***! to be named as the 
most servicealde substitute for I’eruvian guano; 
but, although its supplies are at present enormous, 
the character, composition, an*l action upon the soil 
are entirely *lill*erent, one being of a mineral and 
the *»ther of an organic origin. Fish guano may 
b*‘ held to contain the lish witli its natural pr<»perti«?s 
of nitnigen ami phosphoric aci<l in full ; while 
Peruvian giiami, wliicli is the accumulation <hiring 
ages *»f the ex<Tement of binls whose main foo*l has 
b**».*n lish, must have sutlere*! by the action upon 
I be lish of the <iigestive organs of the binls, ns 
w«dl as the elleet oi the w*‘ath<?r upon the *leposits. 
Fi.-h-guami may therefore Is* consid(*n‘<l as tin* best 
snbstitiilc f*»r the failing supplies of Peruvian guano. 
Another advantage is the fact that tin? available 
snjiplies of lish in Norw.'iy, (.’amula, Newfoumllaml, 
ami elsewhere are jnactically inexh.austihh*. Fish- 
guano, acoinling t<i the lish fnuii wliich it is made, j 
^^nal^ses from tl to 14 jier rent, of ammonia, ami I 
from 1.‘lto3*J Jier cent, of pln»sphale *>f lime. At ] 
the pr**s**rit time the selling price j*<‘r ton is lix*?*!, j 
a- n*gards the ammonia it contains, liy the ruling i 
iimrkct pi ice per unit of that iiign.Mlieiil in nitrate 
of so*la, ami, as reganls the plmsphate of lime, by 
the ]uii-e of lame ami ('alcntta Iioiie-meal. The 
marlvct value of lish-gnano varies, acconling i<» the 
analyM*s, from about .C6 l*i €8 per ton weight. 
One ton of lisli-gnano is said to be eipial in 
chcmic.'il <‘frcct to seventeen times its w’eiglit in 
farmyard manure. 

Of the mo-^t generally kmiwn li.sh guano there 
ni.'iy he sai*l to be f*nir kinds. Tnere is the 
‘raw’giiano made in Oliri^tiansund ami the Lofo- 
deiis, upon M. J'uhart's priricijd*.*, which is used prin- , 
ci|»ally in (lermany. There is also a guano niaile 
in London, Hull, ami elsewhen;, from lish which 
has been conihmine*! by the authorities as unfit 
for human food. This ilescrijition, naturally, em- 
braces lisli of all kimls ami sizes, its great draw- 
back being the large onantily of oil left in the 
guano, the jiresenee of which ch*ment is pi’eju- 
di<*ial to any fertiliser. Ily far IIkj largest quantity 
ot fish-guano is manufactured in various parts of 
Norway, hut principally at BrettcsncM'S, in the 
L*»fod**ns, by Jensen iS: Co., wlio make as miieli 
as tons jier annum. 'IMiis guano is ma*le 

from the heads and hacks of the codfish, and also 
from tiie herring. In bfith instances the ‘raw stul!’’ 


is artificially *lried ami ground, much time being 
saved by this process, instead of waiting some 
months until the hoiu?s were sulliciciitly (Iried by 
the sun. To make KKK) t*ms of end -guano 7,0(X),(X)0 
lieads are necessary, ami Ui obtain th*?se 50,000 tons 
weight of li.Mh have t*) he caught. The oil found in 
this guano is practically nil. Tlio ‘herring-guano* 
is obtained by extracting the oil ami moisture by 
means *)f pressure fnim the herrings; the ‘**ako’ 
thus ohtaine*! is then ground in the ordinary way 
by means of disint*?grators, the result being a 
limi iM)w*ler of high inaiiurial value. Guano 
obtained from the eo*l analyses about 10 per cent. 
*»f aiiiimmia and .SO jior cent. ]ihn.s]>hates, the 
latter high figure being *lue t*> the large ]>re*lom- 
in.auco of hone over lleshy or nitrogenous matter. 
The contrary is the case in the h**rring-guano, in 
which the lleshy matter is very mucli greater than 
I the Uiny siihst.ance, the analysis being about 18 
per cent" each of ammonia ami phosjdiate. Guano 
IS .‘ilso madtr in Gana*la ami elsewhere fnnii lobster 
jiml era!) shells, ami this is state*! to Iwi a valuable 
manure for gard<*n purposes. The ainiiial pro*luc- 
tion of lish-guano is estimat(*d at the pivsent time 
at 15,000 t*ms, including that made in Kngland, 
Scotland, Norway, Siveilen, Newfoundland, Nova 
Sc*)lia, ami the Fiiit***! States of Aimnica. For 
Bock guano, see Apatitk. 

CiliailortN a mivigahle river of South Ameri*'a, 
rises in Brazil, ami for some distaneo hirms tlm 
h*iiiinlary hetween Bolivia and Bnizil. It unite.s 
with the Mamore 1*) form the Madeira (q.v.). 

tiilUircIlia^ from the s(‘i*fls *)f a ]daiit belonging 
to the genus Fanllinia (natural onler Sapindaceie), 
from wlios** see*ls (tHnrami a kiml of f*>o*j, 

is ]>rc*j>ar<.*d hy\he (hiaraiiis ami other savages of 
Brazil. I\ aorh/fis is the* spetuf's which yiehls tlm 
paste called Guarana hivad. it is made in round 
or oblong cakes, which are regarded in all parts of 
Brazil as very etlicacious in the cure of many dis- 
*)nler.s, ami w'hich eontaiii, hcshles other siihstanees, 
.some of tluMii nutritious, a coiisidi'rahle ([iianlity of 
a siihstaiice .snp]»os**d to he identical with theiiio or 
catfeine. It has hecni usetl iiicdieally in the I'liited 
States and 1‘hiropc. The Brazilians ])oiind the 
thiaraiia bread, sometimes ealh^l ‘ Brazilian cocoa,’ 
in water, sw**et**n it, and use it as ,a stomaehic ami 
fchrifug*?. It is filso re]»ut*'*l ai)hro*lisiae.-- The 
gfiiiis Paiillinia c;oiitains several sp**cit‘.s remark- 
jihle for their extremely poisonous pniperties. In 
the hark, h*av**s, ami fruit of J*. fiuuuila ahoumls a 
principle w hich shiwly hut surely e.ausc*s death, and 
IS employed f*»r that jmrpose by the Brazilians ; the 
*langer*ms Leeheqiiami lioiiey is obtained from P, 
ansfralis ; .ami from P. rHjMtufr, a native of the 
h.anks of the Orinoco, an intoxicating *irink is 
proc'iireii. 

liSiiaraiiiee, Associations, joint stock 
companies on the insurance jirincijih*, which become 
s*»curity f*ir the integrity of cjishiers, travellers, and 
*)ther emph)y**es, on iiayiiient of an aiinnal sum cal- 
cul.at*Ml either upon th<» salary or upon tlie amount 
for wliicJi tlie association Indils itself liable. The 
advantage of the system is that it obviates tlie 
necessity of remiesting ]nivate friemls to become 
sureties. See (JirAHANTv, and Caution. 

Iiiliarailty, or (iT AUANTKK, is a contract by 
whi<*h one person himls himself to pay a *leht or do 
some act in ea.He *)f the failure of some utiicr person, 
whose *leht or duty it is, to do the thing guarantcietl. 
'riie p(?rson so binding himself is generally calle*! 
the surety in England, w'hile the iiei'son who is 
primarily liable is called the iirincipal. Thus, 
Avhere A Imutowh money, an*l B jtiiiiH as a party in 
a hill of exchange or a bond to secure the loan, B is 
a surety. Where B guarantees that certain goods 
which arc supplied to A shall be paid for, lie is 
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more usually styled a guarantor than a surety, but 
th(5 liability is the same. 

Such a contract must bo in writing, for the 
Statute of Frauds (29 (Charles TI. cliap. 3 ) roouired 
that no action should be brought whereny to 
cliargo the defendant unon any special promise to 
answer for the debt, default, or miscarriage of 
another person, unless the agreement or some 
memorandum or note thereof shouhl be in writing 
and signed by the party to be cliarged there\yith, 
or some other person by him lawfully authorised. 
So tliat a surety can only be bound by some writing 
signed by himself or his agent. And Lord Ten- 
terden’s Act (0 Geo. IV. chap. M, sect. 0) enacted 
the same thing as to persons making representa- 
tions as to the charcacter, ability, or dealings of 
another, with intent that the hitter may obtain 
credit. In order to bind the surety, there must also 
be no <lecoit or misrepresentation used as to the 
nature of the risk or as to the state of the accounts. 

If a guaranty is given to a lirm, it is not binding 
after a change, ill the lirm, unless the i)arties ex- 
])r(?ssly slijmlate to the eontrary. If the creditor 
dis<?harges the princi]>al, or even gdves time, byway 
f>f indulgence to him, the surety is released, tor he 
is thereby put to a disadvantage. In general, the 
creditor can sue either the j»rincipal or the surety 
for the debt at bis option. If tbe surety is obliged 
to pay the debt of his principal, he can sue the prin- 
cipal for the money so jmiil, and is entitled Ui nave 
all tlie securities assigned to him, so as to enable 
him to do so more ellectiuilly. If cuie of two or 
more sureties is made liable for the wliole debt, he 
may call U)»on his co-sur(?tios to c<intribute equally 
witli himself. For tlio Scotch law, see (Jaittion. 

GliardafllL the most eastern point of 

the Afiican continent, and the extremity of an 
immense promontory (the Somali country ) stretch- 
ing seaward in an east -north -east dirt^ction, and 
washed on the north-west by the tiulf of Aden and 
on the south-east by tiie Indian Ocean. The cape 
is in IL oO' N. hit. tand ol " 14' 15. long. 

Gliardiailf in English law, is the legal re- 
]>resent{itive ami custodier of infants -i.e. pei-sons 
under the age of twenty-one. The feudal buy of | 
guardianship was very elaborate ; but its juovisions 
have not been of practical importance since the | 
abolition of the ('ourt of Wards in 1941. ruder j 
tbe modern law, a fatlier may, by deed or will, j 
appoint guardians for liis child. Ibirents themselves 
are called guardians by nature or for nurture; a 
father has tbe custotly ami control of bis chiblren, at 
least until they attaili the age of fourteen ; and this 
right passes at bis death to the mother, either alone 
or jointly with any guardian wliom lie luay have 
ap])oiiited. Tiie courts a}*point guar<li;uis when 
necessary ; thus a guar<li«aii ad litrni is appointed 
to defend an action brought against an infant ; and 
if an infant is made exeeutdr a j'uardijin is a]»- 
pointed to a<lminister during bis minority. If the 
infant is old enough to do so, he is sometimes per- 
mitted to choose his guanlian. A guanlian is in a 
fiduciary position, and his powers are usually exer- 
ciseil under control of the court. For his powei’s 
in regard to the infant’s marriage, .see Infant. 

The guardian of a liinatie is usually called 
a committee. In Scotland the word ‘guardian* 
is sometimes used in reference to lunatics, but 
Hohlom aiiplicd, excejd in a popular sense, to those 
who have the custody ami care of children. In 
correspomling cases in Scotland tbe custiidy of a 
cbilij under twelve, if female, or fourteen, if male, 
belongs to her or his tutor ; and from those ages 
to twenty-one tbe child has no legal guardian, 
being sui jnrisy but the care of the child’s property 
belongs to a Curator. For guardians of the poor, 
see Poor Laws. 


Guardian See Angel. 

Guards are in all armies the elite of the troops, 
and form the sovereign’s bodyguard. In the British 
service the Guards compose wliat is called the 
Homsehold Briga<le, ami include the Ist and 2d Life 
Guards, the Uoyal irtu*.se(biardM (see CUIRASSIERS), 
the Grenarlier (bianls ( three battalions ), Coldstream 
Ibiards (three battalions), Scots Guards, formerly 
Scots Fusiliers (thioc battalions), and Irish Guards 
(one battalion, formed in 19(.)0). Before the aboli- 
tion of purchase, the oilicers of the Foot Guards 
held biglier army rank than that they bore regi- 
men tally— -i.e. ensigns niiikcd witli lieiitonaiits of 
other regiments, Ikuitonants with captains, captains 
with lieutonant-cohmels ; and by exclianging into 
the line tliey were enabled to "take rank above 
oilicers of much longer service. When purchase 
I was abolished in 1871, it was derided that ofIicer.s 
j joining the Guards after that date should not hold 
' this exctmlional rank. The brilliant services of 
; tlie Frciicli Guard in tbe Napoleonic wars are well 
j known. See also the articles NATION AI. (iUAUD, 

I SroTs Guards, Swiss Guards. 
i Glltirdslli|l is a term used in two senses. In 
the lirst ])hiee it is apjdied to aguardshi]) of reserve, 

. which is i)ractieally a depot ship for men emtdoyed 
in vesseLs of the royal navy out of commission : and 
‘ of these there are* only three, stationed at Shecr- 
I ness, Portsmouth, ami Plymouth. In the second 
' place the term is a]>]died to vessels tif the royal 
j navy wliicli are stationed at other ])orl.s 4)n tlie 
: coast; they are the heaihpiarters of the difVenmt 
eoiistguanl districts, ami are kept manned with 
naluced crews ; they can complete their crews at 
I any lime from the men in tlie coastguard, ami so 
; manned can proceed to sea at once as a lighting 
squadron, ami, imleed, are sup)>osetl to lie in the 
Kiiglish Channel ri'ady for action in four ilays after 
a mohilisathm order is issued. The Uoyal N«aval 
Ueserve in some cast's tlo their drill on hoard these 
ships, which, however, are in no sense guard (i.e. 
th'fcnce) ships ft»r the iiarticular ports at which 
they are slalionetl. 

Gliurru* a genus of tropical American trees of 
the natural order Meliaocjv, of some of which the 
bark is usetl as an emetic and purgative. G, 
(jnnidijhiin is ealh'tl Musk-wood in some of the 
islands of the West Tmlics, the bark smelliii^, so 
strongly of musk that it may be usetl .as a perfume. 
AUlitmgdi the trt'e attains timber size ami lias Injeii 
emjiloyeil for making rum bogsheatls when other 
material was scarce, the wootl contains a bitter 
resinous substance, the Ibivour and smell of which 
' is comiminicatetl tt» tlio s])irits to their detriment. 
GliarillU Gidvanni B.vttista, poet, was born 
at Ferrara, I9th December 1538, stmlietl at Pisa, 
Patlua, and Ferrara, ami was appointed to a chair 
! at Ferrara. At the age of tbirtv be acceptetl s(*r- 
I \ice at the court of hVrrara, ami was eiitnistctl by 
Duke Alfonso II. with various dipbmiatic mis.sitm." 
to the pope, the emjiertu*, Venice, taml Poland, 
lie tiled in 1012 at Venice. As a poet, be is re- 
tiarkable for relineil grace of language anti sweet- 
ness of sentiment, wliile bis defects are occasional 
artificiality, a too ctuistant rceurrence of aiititlieti- 
cal imagery, and an affeetetl dallying with Ids ideas. 
His ebief iuid most ]K)pular work, II Pastor Fata 
(‘The Faithful Swain’), obt-ainetl a bigli measure 

popularity on its appearance, ami passetl tliroiigb 
forty etUlituis in the author’s lifetime, though it is 
really an imitation of Tasso’s Aminfa. An (in- 
complete) edition of Guarini’s varied writings, 
inclutliiig sonnets, comedies, satires, and political 
treatises, was published at Verona in 1 737 ( 4 vols. ). 
^e the monograph by Uo.ssi (Turin, 1886). 

GlllirillO (Lat. Varinns)^ a learned Italian, 
born at Verona in 1370, went to Constantinoxilo in 
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l.W to l(\irn (Iivok uinler Chrysoloras. After liis 
return, lie taiiuht in Veronii, Piulua, and Uoloj^iia, 
Avas tutor to Prince Jdonella of Ferrara, acted as 
interiueter at the Cimncil of Ferrara, and died in 
1 tOd. He performed jjfreat services for the revival 
of cla'"-ieal stinlies ; wrote (Ireek and I^atin ‘jrain* 
ma r^: 

t aiullur-, ami Pliny. See monographs hy Uosniini j 
I and Sahhadi'ni (ISSo). 

Irilianiil^rL or (IrAltXKitr, the narne of one 
of tin* three eolehrated families of violin makers 
who tloiiriNlied at Preniona in the 17th and 18th 
reiituries. The most notable of the family were | 
Anduka (tl. U>r>0 95), a impil of Nicctdo Amati; 
Ills sons (lirsKi'Pt: (11. lOiM)- 17:>0 ) ami PiKTiii)(fl. 
Iti'.H) l7’2o) ; and his nephew (Jn si:i*i*K, commonly 
called tliuspppe del (iesh, who llourish»*d 17*2.")- 
l.'», and whose violins were not inferior to those of 
the Stradivari. 

€iiliastalla« a small town of Italy, on the Po, 

19 miles by rail XE. of l*arma. 'Phe seal of a 
bi'.hoji (since 1S*2S|, it has an old castle, and a 
school of mu-^ie. (biastalla j^ave name in 1 -UMj to 
a eount>hip, in 16*21 to a duchy. P<»p. *26tS. 

liiliatOlliala* a republic of rentral America, 
lyin; 4 : between lo 46' and 17' 41' X. bit., ami 
iMmmh.Ml on the W. and N. by Mexico; on the E. 
b> l»*'li/e, the (iiilf of Homliiras, ami (lie republic 
of Honduras; on the S. ami W. by San Salva«h|r 
and tin* Pacilic. Part of the frontier, however, is 
not yet fixed, the boundary line towards Yucatan 
in iiarticular bein;' still umlelermim'd. In the 
absence of <:ovornnient surveys the area is esliniati*d 
at some 4S,6tX) sip m,, much of which is wholly 
iifiexplored, so that the course of ev(.*n the lar^^er 
river-* and the direction of the main mountain- 
chains. as laid ilown in the maps of the country, 
arc* to a considerable (.‘xtent hyj»othetical. 'J’hc 
ereater part of (iuatemala is mountainous, tbo lii;^h- 
lands havin;^ a mean eh»vation of about 7fXK) feet • 
abM\e the Mia; but the surface presents ' 

variety, with extensive plateaus, tcirraces, and up- ■ 
land \\illeys — the last notable for their beauty, fer- | 
tiliiy, and favourable climate. 'Phe main chain runs | 
^'enerally j>arallel with the IVicitir* coast, Avliich it j 
approaciies within tiftv miles; on this side the 
slope is stee]) and broktin by many volcanoes, whihi 
towards the .Atlantic it sinks in gentle incline, 
with subsidiary ranges extending to the waters 
edge. Of the" volcanoes several are active; the 
mo-.t noted is Fnego (12,075 feet), which lays 
cbiim to nearly half of the recorded eniplions in 
t 'ciitral .America. Agna, from whose <*ratei’ lake a 
debige. of water destroyeil the first cajutal in 1541, 
has b(MMi (‘xtirict for centuries. Eartlninakos are 
fre»|uent, ami occasionally ( as in 1S6.'I and 1874) A*ery 
severe ; snlpliur and other hot spring.s are nniiier- i 
ous. Onatemala is well Avatered, the principa 
rivers being the Ksiimaeintia, Avbicli thiAvs into 
( \*iiiipeacliv Ibiy, and tin* Polocbic and Motagua 
(alM)nt *280 miles;, wbicb fall into the Gulf nf 
Honduras; yet, owing to the c(»ntignration of the 
<*ountry, Avater in many ]»ails is scarce in tli<3 <lry 
season. Thosff of the streams, moreover, that 
are navigable poss(.*ss the ever nreseiit bar common 
to ('entral Aineiican riveus. The lakes include the 
I/igo de Izabal (56 miles longi, heloAV Avhich the 
Pohxrhic becomes the liio I)ulc<i ; the Jjagiina del 
P«!ten (*27 miles by 15); and the Lagos de Atitlau 
(17 by S) and Amatitlan (9 by l^). 

Tbo climate, except in the low-lying districts, may 
bo tlescribed as perpetual spring, ami is generally 
bealtliy, but the people arc for the most part utterly 
regardless of all sanitary laws. 'I’he hot coast-lands 
on the Pacific ju*e especially liable to visitations of 
yelloAv fcA'cr. At the capital the temperature ranges 


from 40" to 87‘' F., ami the annual rainfall is about 
55 inches ; in the loAvhinds the mean range is from 
70* to 90' ; in the nplamls ice appears in the tlry 
Avinters. The rainy season oxteiids generally from 
April to October, April and May being the hottest 
moiitlis. 

Guatemala is as yet of little importance as a 
mining country, but cliiclly because its resmirces 
an* almost Avholly undeveloped. Gtdd, Avliicli is 
found ill most of the river beds, is Avorked to somc5 
extent in the department of Izabal ; some silvor- 
mines are also Avorkeil, and a mint Avas established 
in ISS8; ami salt and saltpetre are mined, tliough 
not in large quantities. Other minerals are lead, 

[ iron, copper, coal, quicksilver, imirble, noridiyry, 
j sulphur, zinc, gypsum, iS:c. J»ut the wealth of the 
I country consists in its ri(?h soil, which, according 
I to the "altitude, yields the ]>roducts of every zone. 

! The shores are lined Avith mangroves, the rivers 
I Avith bamboos, beyond which rise the forests, \\lM*re 
the mahogany, the eticoa-niit, eidnine, and other 
I ]ialms ti>wcr abovt* the Avild bananas, fciiiM, and 
1 gingers that seantily cover tbo bare soil bcloAv, 

1 Avhilst the e.xuberance of *)rebiils and trallii.g para- 
j sites confuses the iilcntily of the liec's. In the 
j uplands arc forests of huge ]»ines and spruces and 
I oaks, agaves and cherinioyas aj»pcaron the liillside, 
and thick grass clothes th(^ groiiml ; even in tlie 
tlry lava plains a coarse grass springs iii) between 
the lava blocks, and aeaedas ami calaba.^h trees arc 
: met with, 'riie forests contain over a hundred 
kinds of tinilK’r trees, inclmling many of the most 
valuable; yet, owing b) the iihsetiee of roatls and 
means of " traiisporl, (iiiatcinala is obliged to 
import a large quantity of ('alifornian red-AA'ood 
and Ollier limber. ln‘ ISSS the aimointment of 
keepers of the national forests Avas ordered. Maize 
Mini liarieot beans (frijoles) grow freely evcryAvlime, 
peas and potatoes in suHicient quantity for eon- 
sum])tion, wheat in the uplands, nml rice in the 
bottom lands. Other ]»roduets an? eotVee (the chief 
export), sugar, cacao, india-riihhcr, tidaieeo, eotloij, 
j»ita and sisal lienip, sarsaparilla, and many mediei- 
iial plants, bananas, and a nnmlM?r of other fruits, 
mostly of the finest quality. 'I’lie ex]»ort of eoehi- 
iieal, ’ formerly of eliic*f ijiqiortanee, has almost 
ceased, (’attic arc raised sntlieic'iit for Hie needs 
of the country, tbongli not, as in Hoinhiras, 
for exportation.’ The fauna of Guatemala includes 
the jaguar, jnnna, ocelot, coyote, reil-deer, ta])ir, 
])ereary, armadillo, and several monkeys ; iguanas 
and turtles are numerous, Avhercas the alligators 
are small and not frequent, and boas and venomous 
snakes, tbongli the number of spc*eies is consiiler- 
able, are sehlom met Avitli. The binls arc of great 
variety and luxiity, comprising s(*veral Imndred 
* species ; the Mational emblem is the supi*i bly 
eoloiired C^net/al (q.v. ). liiseels abound, the most 
notable being the brilliant bnttertlies, immense 
beetles, locusts, many kinds of ants, s(*orpions, 
tarantulas, gTfi.ssbopj>ers, mosipiitoes, tlies, and 
jiggers. 

The industries of Guatemala are chiefly confined 
to the manufacture of Avoven fabrics, jiottery, and 
saddlery ; there are several clioeolate factories, and 
flour and saAv mills in the cimntry, and numerous 
distilleries of the tiery af/uctrdieufi\ the sale of Avliieli 
is a governme.nt monoi>oly, yielding about a foiirlli 
of th(j annual revemie. San Jos(>, the chief port, 
t'hamjierieo, ami Ocos, nil on the I’acilic,^ are 
im?rely open roadsteads, provided with iron piers ; 
hut Santo Tomas, on the Atlantic side, has a good 
harbour; and in 1883 Livingston, at the mouth of 
the Uio Diilce, was ]Uoclaimed a free port for ten 
years, since Avlicn the trade Inis considerably in- 
, creased. The development of tbo country, Iioav- 
ever, is greatlv liain])ered by the absence of scrvice- 
I able roads, AvIiicli are for the most part represented 
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by rouuli iimle-iracks. For the fivft yeai-s eiuling 
1894, the average annual imports amnuntcMl to 
about 7, 000, 000 dollars, the avorafre annual exports 
to about lo,(XK),000 dollars. The imports, of which 
Ibitaiii supplies nearly a third and the United 
States a sixth, are chiefly s]ieeie, cotton, woollen, 
and silk goorls, wines and spirits, railway plant, and 
tiour; tlie principal exports arc coflee, su^ar, fruits, 
and hides. 

About a third of the people are said to be of 
Furopean descent, and the rest ahori«^ines (Maya- 
<^uiches) ; but this rough division takes no account 
of the mixed races, which embrace nearly a score 
of distinct crosses recognised by sei)aratc names : 
these Ladinos greatly outiiiimlM'r the. comparatively 
few pure dt^scendants of the Spanish invaders or 
settlers. The Indians of the northern forest-country 
are wilt! and uncivilised. A census taken in 1880 
returned the ]»opulation at l,224,(i0‘2 ; that of 1900 
recorded a total of l,o74,340. Tlio ca]dlal, (Juate 
mala la Nueva, in 1895 had 85,0fK) inhabitants, 
Quetzaltcnango 20,(M)0, Chimaltenango ami An- 
tigua (liiatemala about l4,tK)0. 'I’lie st;ite re* 
ligion is the Kouiaii (^itholic, which is pra<-tically 
the only form in use, although others are allowe«{ 
by tlie constitution. Ihit many of the tine (dd 
•liurchcs (»f the country are crumbling to ruin; 
and it is said that scarcidy a tenth of the jiopulatioii 
cv'er enter those, that remain in use. About a 
fourth of the births are illegitimate, the larger pro- 
portion occurring among the whites. Since 1879 
jwimary Cilueation has been coinjuilsjiry ami gral»ii- 
(ous. TIu.tc are now about a thousand primary 
schools of all kimis, attemle«I hv s<»me 50, (MM) 
pupils; excellent high schools for boys are found 
in the capital,^ (Juetzaltcnango, ami (.Mii<|uimiila, 
and for girls in the capital and at llehui ; ami 
schools of law, nie<Ueim\ engineering, philosophy, 
literature, ami music arc also provhled. 

Guatemala is divided into twenty-two d<‘part* 
menls, umler civil governors. The. t'.xeeiitive is 
vested in a presitlent, elected for six years by 
direct popular vote ; lie appoints six seere.taries 
of stat(j, who with nine otbers form the council. 
The assembly Is electeii by universal suHrage, to 
the number of one for every 20, (MX) of the popula- 
tion. The standing army consists iiomin,ally of 
about 25(M) men, the militia of nearly G5,(MM), This 
force is a ln?avy drain on tlie resources of the coun- 
try, whose I) nances are not in a tlourisliiiig comli- 
tioii. Calculated at the average rate of fl.^ dollars 
per pound sterling, the revenue is about £1,00(),(K)0, 
out the expenditure generally exceeds the reveumo. 
In 1895 the iuterual debt was returned (on the same 
caleulntion) at £90 1, 000, the floating debt at 
£400,000, and tlie foreign debt at £89(),0(X)--m:ikiiig 
a total of near £2,500, (M)0, iiieludiiig jiast interest. 
To meet the increase in the floating debt, which 
ha.s grown up .since 1887, large rpinutities of paper 
money have been put in circulation. But on the 
whole it must be said that of late the interest on 
both the internal and the foreign debt has been 
punctually paid, and the bouds liave risen greatly 
in value. 

Guatemala was coiuiucred in 1524 by Cortez’ 
lieutenant, Alvarado, with every accompaniment 
of cruelty and opprc.ssion. After three centuries of 
harsh and greedy rule, under which the vic-mwalty 
of Guatemala embraced all that is now known as 
Central America, independence was proclaimed, 
15th September 1821. A confederation survived 
with difficulty from 1824 to 1839 ; it fell lieforc the 
attacks of Uafaol Carrera, an uneducated Indian of 
low birth, who founded the present republic, and 
reigned over it until bis death in 1865. From 1871 
until he was killed in a war with Salvador in 1885, 
General Barrios was president, and under his iron 
rule the country made considerable jirogress ; 


monastic ordere were ligoroiisly suppressed, and 
much of the church property w*as coniiscated and 
appropriated to the uses of‘ public education and 
for other purposes. There are at present only two 
short lines of railway (150 miles) in ojieraliim ; a 
line from Puerto Barrios, on the Atlantic, to Guate- 
mala city, to connect the Atlantic with the Pacific, 
was commenced in 1884, but in the meantime has 
been abandoned. There are in the republic 180 
posl-ofliccs, and 2500 miles of telegia]di. 

The be.st work on Guatemala is r.ri^liam’s (luatnnala, 
the Land of the Quetzal (18S7). Sro also St('])hciis, 
Ineifletitu of Travel in Central Amcriea ( NTew York, 
1841) ; Dollfus and Mcnitserrat, Voijatu' •tt'olntnqne dans 
! les Jtepnhliqiu'ff de (riiateinala ct de Siin i^alradnr (Paris, 

; I8(»8) ; Jtoddam AVlietham, Central America ( bond. 

1877); Laforrierc, De Paris a (Suatcmala (Paris, 1877); 
a pap(»r by Mr A. P. Maiidslay in Proc. Poit. Soc. 

(1888); Cliarnay, Les Anciennes VHtisda Aourtau Afonde 
(Paris, 188.^); Stoll, J^ur Lthnnaniphie dir llrpulilik 
flantemola (Zurich, 1884), and flnatniiala. Heist a niid 
Schilderunf/ni (Leip. 1886); a very full report by f'oii- 
siil-gem*ral ITayes Sadler, in No. 6(*)0 of * diplomatic and 
(Vmsular Pi porls’ (1889); for tlie goograydiy, Lnnalo, 

I (luia tjeofirdjiea (Guatomala, 1881^; and frr (ho early 
I history, Milla y Vidaurre, Historia de la Amirica Cen- 
tral (Guatemala, 2 vols, 1879). 

Gliatl'llialil {Stfiilitfffo dr Guaivuuda : also 
I G aatrnmla In Xarra), capital of the re]iublic of 
Giiatemahi, amf the largest ami most impoitaiit 
city of Central Amcriea, stands on a wide idateaii, 

I nearly 4(MM) feet above sea level, and 72 miles by 
rail NNK. of its t>ort, San Jose. It is legiilarly 
built, with wide, roughly -paved streets rnuiiiiig at 
riglit angle's, and honsos nearly all of tuie story ; 
the extensive suburbs are iidiahitc'd childly liy 
Imliaus. In the plaza the metronolitan cathedral 
towers above the government fmildings, M'liicl 
include the large, one-story residence of tlie 
president. There are minuMous other cLurches, 
several large hospitals, and the arehhisliop's palace. 
Kdueation is eared for in the Jnstituto Xaeional, 
with laboratories, a museum, a zoological garden, 
and a good meteorological observatory ; and in 
wfdl apjioiiited schools of arts ami design, agri- 
cultural ami business colleges, normal scho<ds, 
a polytechnic iiistiiule, and schools of law ami 
medicine — all supported by government. Other 
j public structures are two large general markets, 
a suhshlised theatre, and a hull-ring. Tramways 
; and the electric light have been iiitroduceil, and 
! there are a score of public fountains and washing- 
places ; but the water, hronghl 6 miles by an aipie- 
I ilnct, is not good. There are some inaniifaotures 
, and a cuiisiilerahle commerce, all the foreign trade 
of the rejuihlie being concentrated here. Pop. 
( 1000) 1,647,300.- The present city of Guatemala is 
the third capital of that name. The first, now called 
Ciudad Viejo, lies on the plain between Fiiego and 
Agua. It was founded by Alvarado in 1524, and 
! dt^itroyed in 1541 (see (ii^\TEMALA ). It has a 
I ]>opulation now of some 3(M)0 Imliaiis. The second 
i capital, Gmdemnla la Aidigna (Old Guatcmcala), 

I 2i miles NE. of the first ami 21 miles WSNV. of the 
present cajdtal, was one of the finest cities of 
America, with a hundred churches ami GO, (MM) 
iiihahitaiits ; in 1773 it was for the second time 
destroyed by an earthquake, hut among tJie noble 
ruins a new city arose— the present capital, Giade- 
ntaUt la Xueva, a town of 74,(M)0 inhabitants, with 
electric light and all modern conveniences. 

GllSIVll ( Psidinm ), a genus of trees and slirnhs 
of the natural order Myvtacere, iiioslly natives of 
tropical America, and some of them yielding fine 
and much-valued fruits. They have opposite entire, 
or a1mo.st entire leaves, a 3 5-lohcd calyx, ^5 
petals, and a l-5-celled hoiTy with maiiy-seed^ 
cells.— The Common Guava or White Guava {r. 
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pyrifcmm ) is a low tree of 7-‘2() foot, with iiuiiierous 
hranohos, ohtuse siiiooth leaves 2-3 iiielies lonj;, 
ainl fra^M-atit white llowoi*s on solitary axillary 
stalks. It is said to he a native alike <)f the East 

and West 
linlies, and is 
now nmoh 

. . fj enltivated in 

>X W l)ot!i. It is 

I not ininroh- 

aide. Iiow- 
\ *•'<''» that it 

X V V ' intro- 
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f/'V' ^ America, hnt 
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^ round every 

^ ' eottajjje in 

(Vylon. It 

Guava ( P^tiifinm pfiriff rnm ) : ha.s lon;xhocn 

«», si'ciiou of fruit. occasiiniallv 




Guava ( Psiitimn pf/rifn'Km) : 
«», si'Cti'*u of fruit. 


water- works. In 1889 a statue to Bolivar was 
ereoied. The leading nianiifacturing estahlish- 
iiionts are eonihined steam sawmills, foundries, 
and machine-shops ; there are also ice-faetories and 
Ji lager beer brewery ; and the |)lace is noted for its 
straw hats and liammocks. Shi]»s drawing 18 feet 
can come up to the breakwater, and bdow the 
I town there is a wharf, with a dry dock opnosite. 

I The railway into tlie interior wasslo]>ped at Cidmbo 
I ((>0 miles). " Most of the trade is in the hands of 
j foreigners ; of 200 ves.sols of 150,000 tons that clear 
I the port annually, nearly half the ships, and more 
than half the tonnage, are Britisli. Annual exports 
I average .€1,300,000, of Avhich cocoa re])resenl8 
I nearly live-si.xths ; the other i)rincipal items are 
, cotle**, ivory-nuts, rubber, hides, ami s]»ecie. About 
7 per cent. Is shipped to Britain, ami 14 per cent, to 
I the United States. 'I'hc town was hmnded by 
Orellana in 1537, and removed to its present site in 
100,3. Pop. about 50,000. 3'he Bay of Guaympiil is 
! the only imjuntant bay on the west coast of South 
I America north of Patagonia. 

I Gliayas* a fertile coast iJrovi nee of Ecuador, 
with an area »)f about 9000 s(|. in., and a pop. ( 1895) 
I of 98,040. Its chief product is cocoa, of a very high 
I quality. Capital, (bicayM.iiuil. 

|jiliayilias« a well-sludtered port of M(*xico, on 
i the tlulf of California, the terminus of the Sonora 


grown as a 

stove-plant in Britain. The fruit is larger than a 
hen’s egg, roundish <ir t»eai*- shaped, smooth, yellow ; 
the rind thin ami lirittle ; the pulp lirni, fiill of hony 
see<l.s, aromatic, ami sweet. The jelly or pre.serve 
made from it is highly esteemed, and is now regu- 
larly imported into Britain from the \Vest lndie.saml 
South --\merica. The riml is .slowed with milk, and 
is also made into marmalade. This fruit is rather 
astringent than laxative, (iuava hmis, lM)ile<l with 
barley and liquorice, make; a u.scful astringent 
drink in «liarrho.'a. — The Bed ( iuava (/*. nom //>’/•#////), 
also now coiniiion in the Kji>t as well as in the 


I Railway (353 miles hy rail S. by W. of Ik'iison, an 
I Arizona station on the Southern Pacific Railroad). 
I It i.s a small jdace, cxcc.sMvely hot, surronndeil hy 
I barren mountains, and mostly inhabited hy Indian 
• tisliermen ; hut alreatly it exjiorts precious metals, 
I wheat. Hour, Ac. in eonsiderahle quantities, umi 
its trade is incicasing. Rop. 50(K), 

Ciimyrn. See (irAniA. 

CilllllllllSf a half-savago race in Devon, are 
mentioned hy the pastoral poet, William Browne, 
in 1C44, in a poem on J^ydford Law, printed in 
Weslcote’s Ikron. lie says : 


West Imlic.s, produc(*s a 1s*antiful fruit, w'ith red j 
Hesh, hut not nearly so agreeable as the white 
guava. It is very acbl, -Tlie China Guava {]*. 
CnftJrifntKiii)^ a native of China, i)roduces fruit 
readily in vineries in Britain. It is a larger tree 
than Rie white guava. The fruit is round, alsmt 
th»: size of a walnut, of a line claret colour wlieii 
ripe, growing in the axils of the leaves; the t>iilp 
jiiirplish-red next the skin, hecoming paler lowarils 
the centre, ami there while, soft, suhacid, in con- 
sistence ami ilavonr rescrnlding the strawberry. It \ 
makes an c.xcellent pn*serve. It suceeefls in the 
o\ien air in the south of R ranee. -On some of the 
niountaifis of Brazil grows a dwarf species of Gnava, 
callf'd Marangaha [ I*. pi/f/rntrujH), a shrub, 1-2 feet 
high, with fruit about the size of a goosoherry, much* 
songlit after on account of its delicious flavour, 
which rcsciiihlcs that of the strawberry. — The 
Bastard Guava of the West Indies is a specic.s of 
Eugenia (q.v.). 

Cfiia\ara. See OAjAfA. 

Cvliayaailil, Hdcf commercial city of Ecuador, 
arnl cajutaf of Guavas luovince, lies in the fertile 
valley of the Guay.'ts, some 30 miles above its mouth. 
From the river tlie triwn, with its ]»agoda like 
towers, jueseiits an im|»o*.ing a[»poaraiicc, which is 
not home out on closer insjMM.'tion, ami (he climate 
i‘' hot aufl unhealthy, yf.dlow fever l)eing very 
common. Most of the houses are built of bamboo 
or w<aid and earth, and eovercfl with creepers. The 
f i?^toni !ioijse is the most notewjjrthy of the pnhlie 
hnilding.H, which include a cathedral anti a ttiw'ii- 
hall. The town, however, is now lit with gas, 
there is a (;t>mplete system of tramways, anerthe 
Streets are grmlually Wing paved ; while in 1888 
consideralAe progress was made with ninch-necde<l 


This town’s cnrlosiU with iloRort moors, 

Ihtl whi rr no hrai' nor lion roars, 

. Ainl iionglil, can live hut I'roj^^s; 

For all o’iTtnnitil l»y Noah’s Flood, 

Of l’onr.scorr niilrs srarrr one foot ’.s j^ood, 

And hills arc wholly 1 )okh. 

And near hereto ’s the CSnhhins (’live; 

A iH'ople tliul no kiiowled^n’ have. 

Of law, of (hid, or men : 

Whom ('jr.snr nrver yrt KulMliinl ; 

Who 've lawN s.s livnl ; of manners rude, 

All savage in tlieir den. 

Jly wliom, if any piss Hint way, 

Hr dares not. the Irasl time, to stay, 

For iirrsrtil ly Ihry howl ; 

Upon wliirh signal they do mnstrr 
Tlieir nukrd forers in a clnslrr, 

l.i-il forth hy Hof'er Uowle. 

Old Fuller says of this district : ‘ Gnhhin’s Land 
is a Scythia witfiin Eti gland, and they june heathens 
therein. . . . 3’lieii* language is the drosse of tlio dregs 
of the vulgar Devonian. . . . They hold together like 
burrs; oHend one, ami all will revenge his quarrel.’ 
They lingered on, hecoming more and more ausorlxal 
into the general mass of the less uncultured, till 
the jireseiit time. The last remnants, probably, 
hut not certainly desetmdants, were, in Nymet 
Roland, in Xortli Devon, and boro the name of 
Cheriton. 'riiey lived in stun i- naked ness ami in 
utter savagery in an old eottage of clay, of which 
one, wall liad fallen and most of the roof had given 
way, so that in the only room grass grew on the 
earth Ihsir. They claimed a small tract of land 
as their own, ujion which probably their forefathers 
had .squatR'd. They stole what clothes they re- 
quired, ami >verc continually getting into trouble 
with the police, one of whom was felled to the 
earth by a blow of the fist of one of the girls. 
3’hey were lincly built, muscular, and strong. The 
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patriarch of the family dieil at WhitHtone, having 
&uciit the decline of his days in an old cider cask. 
After the dcatli of the grandmother, about 18(10, 
the family fjot into dillicultics of one sort or another, 
and were dispersed. 

Caibblo ( anc. Iguvinm or Etujubimn)^ a city 
of central Italy, on the south-western declivity 
of the Apennines, ‘20 miles NNK. of I’erugia. 
It has a Kith century cathedral, several medieval 
palaces — tlie lirancaleoni with a valuable picture- 
gallery — and remains of an ancient theatre. The 
celebrated Eugubine Tables (q.v.) are nreserved 
in the town-house, (iubbio was noted for its 
majolica ware, which was brought to perfection 
by (liorgio Andreoli in 1517-37, by his <lelicate 
use of a beautiful ruby lustre. Two celebrated 
yellow lustres were also used on (lubbio majolicii. 
A few factories still imitate the medieval fayence. 
From a town of .30,000 inhabitants, it has dwindletl 
to 5540 since its incorporation in the duchy of 
Urbino in 1384. 

a manufacturing town and river-port 
of Fh'ussia, in the province of llrandenlmrg, at the 
head of the navigable portion of the Neisse, 28 
miles S. of Frankfort-on-the-tlder. The luiiicipal 
staples are hats and cloth. There are also wool 
spinning, ttaiining, machine Victories, <S:c. The 
town was destroyed by the Hussites in 14.34 and 
1437, and was twice oecuj»i(id by tlui Swedes during 
the riiirly Years’ War. Pop. (1875) ‘23,738 ; ( 1885) 
27,080; (1890) 29,328; (1900) 33,100. 

Glllieriiatis, An^klo dk, an eminent Italian 
orientalist arul busy litterateur^ who was born at 
Turin, April 7, I84(j. He studiefl at the university 
there, and afterwards at Herlin under Hopj) anil 
Weber ; and was appointetl extra-ordinary i)rofessor 
of Sanskrit at Fhirence in 1803, and ordinary pro- 
fessor in 1809. IkMuuiiing attracted by the" wild 
socialistic dreams of llakunin, he left his chair in 
order to bo more free, ainl married Bakunina niece; 
but a closer acmiaintaiice with subvtirsive social- 
ism soon restored him t<i his reason. He became a 
candidate anew for his chair, anil after some not 
unnatural hesitation was re-elected. His earliest 
w’orks were mostly contributions to Sanskrit 
scbolarship, alternating w'ith incessant contribu- 
tions to his own and to others’ journals. He ma<le 
his reputation European by his Zoological Myth- 
ology (Loud. 1872), a w'ork hopelessly niarreil 
by' rashness in speculation, but yet serviceable; 
Storia conipnrnta degli usi Natnlici Star in 

comuarata degli mi Funebri ( 1873 ), Mitologia 
Vcaica (1875), Storia del Viagqiatori Itaiiaui uclle 
Indie oriental i (1875), Mythologic des Flantes 
(P.aris, 1878), Letterc sopra CArchaiologia Indiana 
(1881), and Leltere sopra la Mitologia com^mrata 
(1881). In the region of biography and literary 
history he luis published Ricordi hiographici ( 1873), 
the great Dizionario biogrnfieo degli Scrittori con- 
teniporanei ( 1879-80) ; monographs upon (liovanni 
I'rati, Manzoni, and others ; and finally Manmdc 
di stoHa della Litteratiira Indiana ( 1882), and the 
ponderous Storia universale della Litteratura (15 
vols. 1882 85). l)e (iubcrmitis has shown pheno- 
menal industry and man}' -sided ness, and has made 
real contributions to learning, but ho must not be 
taken too seriously as a mytliologist. He became 
professor of Sanskrit at Home in 1891. 

Glldfireon {Gobio), a genus of small, carp-like 
(Cyprinoid) fishes common in the fresh waters of 
Europe. The dorsal fin is short, without a spine ; 
the mouth is directed dowinvards, and has little 
barbules at the angles ; the scales are of modenite 
size ; and there are tw'o rows of hooked pharyngeal 
teeth. The common gudgeon ( G. fluviaidis ), which 
abounds in many Englisti rivers, especially in those 
tiiat run over gravel, is a small fish rarely exceed- 


ing 8 inches in length, with upper parts olive-brown, 
spotted with black, and the under parts white. 
The gudgeons swim in shoals, and, like the barbels, 
feed on worms, molluscs, and other small animals. 



The Common Cudgoon {(Sohio flueiatilis). 


Angling for gudgeon requires no art, so readily are 
the fish lured. Though small, the iish are esteemed 
for the table. Besides the British gudgeon, which 
is widely distributed on the (..’on Linen t, there is only 
another species (G. uranoscopits\ also Eui-opean, 
hut apparently restricted to the river-hasins of the 
Danube and Dniester; allied genera occur in the 
East. 

GlHlruily or KrniiiJN, an old (Jei-man epic, 
built up out of the popular songs and traditions of 
the seafaring folk wlio dwelt on the shores of the 
North Sea lietween Elbe and Seine. It relates the 
history of three generations of the kings of the 
Hcgelings (Frisians), ami in the third part tells 
howdudrun, the daughter of Hcttel, king of the 
Hcgelings, was carrietl oil* from her home hy Hoch- 
mut, son of the king of Normandy, how' she )>rc- 
ferred to work like the low^est maidservant in the 
house of Hoidmiut’s motliiu*, and endure the greatest 
imligiiities, rather than break Jier troth pledged to 
Herwig, king of Zealand, and how' linally she W'as 
rescued by her brother and her betrothed. This 
poem, which has been entitled the (.lerimin Odyssey^ 
as the Nibelungenlied is sometimes called the Her- 
man Iliads W'as written, or rallier arranged and 
edited, hy an unknown poet in Austria, in all 
probability in the end of the 12th century. The 
best editions are bv Karl Ihirtseh (4tb ed. 1880), 
Martin (1872), and Symons (1883); and the best 
translations into modern High Herman by Simrock 
(8tli ed. 1873) and Weitbrccut (1884). 

Guebres (from Tuiivisb giaour; cf. Arab, 
‘unbeliever’), the followers of the ancient 
IVrsiaii religion as reformed and consolidated by 
Zoroaster. ’I’lie name Hiiebres is sup])osed to have 
been limt bcslow'ed upon this sect by their Arabic 
conquerors in the 7tli century; they are also known 
as Pai*sees (q.v.). See also I^EUSIA, ZouoASTER. 

Giiebwiller. See Hebweii.er. 

Gliehlcrland {Gcldcm^ Geldcrlnndh a pro- 
vince of the Netherlands, is situated between the 
Zuider Zee on the north-west and the Prussian 
doiiiinions on the south-east. It has an area of 
19.57 sq. m., and a nop. (1900) of .57‘2,8‘25, two- 
thirds Protestants. It is watered ebietly by the 
Meuse, the Yssel, the Bliine, and the Waal. The 
surface is undulating, ami about Ariilioim, tho- 
cttpitai, and Nimegiieii are the most picturesque dis- 
tricts iu the Netherlands. The climate is healtliy, 
and the soil, though very nneipial, is on the whole 
good ; the .sonthern district, Betuw'e (see Batavi), 
is one of the most fertile tracts in Europe. Agii 
culture is pro.secuted with great success. Wheat, 
rye, buckwheat, tobacco, <S:c. are extensively 
grown. Among the manufactures, beet-sugar, 
spirits, bricks and tiles, paper, and cotton goods 
are the principal. The iliicby of Gueldrcs or 
Huelderland w'as more extensive than the modem 
Dutch province, stretching soutlnvarda along the 
Meuse to beyond Venlo. It w’as originally in- 
habited hy the Batavi and Bigambri, and after 
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tlieiu l»y till* l‘'niiiks. In 870 it passed to Oer- 
iiiaiiv ; anil in li»e oml of tlio 11th eeiilury hocaiiic 
a trniiini.*il power, its ruler bearin'^ the title of 
eoiini. was exeliaii‘ 4 [ed for the liiy:her title of 

ihike in l.'»S:t. Those ilynastie prinees maintained 
their iiuleperuleneo for just one eonliirv longer; 
iti 1 ilieir iliiehy was taken ])ossession of by 
Maximilian of Austria. Vet it xyas not until 
that the power of the I hike of (J lie Id res was 
liiially broken ami his land tleliiiitively ineor]»orated 
with the Austrian Netherlands. (.)n the revolt of 
till* northern provinces of Holland the northern 
part of (Jueblres threw' in its lot { loTO) with them, 
whiKi th (3 southern [tart remaim'd faithful to S[)aiii. 
'riie latter wa.s given u]> to l*rus>ia in 1713. I»y 
llie peace of 1SI4 (iueldreswas linally divided be- 
tween Holland and Prussia. 

dlic^lder Koscn a cultivated form of Vihnnnun 
O/tnfu.s (see VlJit'UM'M), aUo popularly named 
Snowball rree. Ihe normal or wild form of the 




u, flower; b, fruit of Vlbiinnim (tpulnA. 


Fi:r. l.—Tho (Judder Koae. 

guelder rose is a ]»retty plentiful native of England 
and Ireland, but is less frec|m*ntly to be found in 
a wild stale in Scotland. It is widely distributed 
in Euro|»e ami Russian Asia, and even extemls into 
tlie .Arctic regions. Its llowers appear in early 

summer in rather 
dense cymes, 2 nr 
3 inches in dia- 
meter; the outer 
llowers become 
much eiilargeil, at- 
taining about an 
im*h in diameter, 
but, having neither 
.stamens nor pis^ 
tils, are perfectly 
barren. The inner 
llowers are small, 
white, willi, two or three pUtils on vmy short 
styles, and an; followed by globular, hlackisli-reil 
berries. In the culiivaletl form the llow'ers are 
all moiistrous ami harreii, like the outer flower 
of the cymes of tin; wild form; and crow’ded as 
they are together in the ca'iuc, the structure of 
which is not enlarged, the inlIon*scence assumes 
the form of a coiiipmtt l»all, hence the name Siiow^- 
ball Tree. In cultivation the plant atuins tli 
l>rojiortions of a small tree, ami Mowers most freidy 
after it h.'is acquired some age*. When in Mower in 
May and June it is one of tlie most ornamental of 
hardy treos^, and is therefore planted larwly in 
pleasurc-gnmiids and slini])herie.s. The w’ihl form 
Ls reared from seeds and eiittings, the mon.strous 
form from cuttings or layers only. 

Guelph^ an inland port of entry in Ontario, 
cat>iLal of Wellington county, on the river Speed, 


•ir» miles W. hy S. of Toronto hy rail. It is the 
seat of the Ontario Agricultural ("ollege, and has 
several ilour-niills, woollen-niills, ami in an u factories 
of .sewing-niachinos, \'e., the Speeil su]»plying 
abundant mot ive-])ower. Pop. (1000) 11,100. 

4i!||€^1||||Ic Order, an onler of knighthood for 
Hanover, instituted by (Jeorge IV., when Prince 
Regent, in ISlo. It is ixjlh a military and civil 
order, and is unlimited in number. Sec (JuuEltS. 

Iiliielplis and Clliil»ellim\s. the name.s of two 
great parties, the I'onllict belweeii wliicli may 
be said almo-st to epitomise the history of Italy and 
(Jermanv from the lllli to the 14tli century. The 
origin of tlie.so names was formerly the .subject of 
mneli s[*eciilation ; but historians are now’ agreed 
in liaeiiig them respei-tivelv to tlie two familie.s, 
Welf ami Waibliiigeii, wbicli in the 12lli ccnlurv 
were at the bead of two rival parties in the ( Jerman 
empire, and w hose feuds came to be identirii'd his- 
torically with the n*.'<]»cctive principles for which 
these ]iarties coiilemlcd. Welf was the personal 
name of apreliistoiic founder of the family still rejue- 
seiiled ill the royal English and (disposse.sscd ) lliiii- 
overian houses;' Waihliiigeii, a small ttiwn in Wur- 
temberg, was a possession of the Iloiist? of Hobeii- 
staufeii. The assumption of the names as parly 
names is trailitioiially iixed at the haitle of \N eiiis- 
berg, ill Swabia, 1140, between the haiqieror ( Nmrad 
of HolH‘nslauf(‘n (Duke of J‘’raiieoiiia ) and Welf, 
uiiele of Heniy the Idoii, Duke of Saxony, when the 
leaders rallied tlii'ir follow fishy the resjieetive war- 
crie.s, ‘llie Waililingeii I * ‘ fiie Weill’ it may 
be mentioned that Malthew' Villani ingeniously 
gives as etymolog.N of (Jhibellini, (im'dn hclli or 
ijnHhituri <li ‘ leatlers in battles;’ of 

(Jiielli, tfin.n tftftori di Jr, ‘ilefcmh‘rs of the faith.’ 

As tlie eliief theatre of the coiiMict of tln.'se parties 
was Italy, the oiiginal names took the Italian forms 
of iihihe.Uhu and iiurlji. The former may, in gene- 
ral, be de.‘-eribed as tlie supporters of the imperial 
aiitliorify in Italy, the latter as the opponents of 
llie emperors. The opposition to imperial authority 
ill Italy arose from tw'o distinct parlies, which, for 
the most part, made common eausi* w ith each other 
• frmn the chiircli, wdiiirh a.sserte<l its own s[dritiial 
iiidepemhuiee, and from the minor princi]ialilies 
ami free cities, whi<*h fought for their iirovincial 
or municipal rights and liherties. Five great crises 
ill the strife of the (Jlne.l]ih and ( Jliihclliiie jiarties 
are commonly noted by historians : under Hmiry 
IV., in JttVi;' under llciirv the Proud of Bavaria 
and Saxony, in 1127; under Henry the Lion, in 
1140; under Eretlerick Rarbarossa, in IJoM; and in 
the jioiitilicate of the great champion of chiirclimaii- 
ship, Iiinoceni. HI. ’Die cities of iiorlliern Italy 
were divided hetwoeii the two ])arli‘*H — Eloreiice, 
Bologna, Mibi.li, Piacenza, Moilemi, Ravenna, ami 
otlicM’s, as a general rule, taking the side of the 
(JuelpliH; while Pisa, Ijicea, and Arezzo were 
(Biibelline. Several imjiortant cities tiansferred 
tlu'ir sympathies from the one j>arty to the otlier 
according to the exigencies of don'iestic [lolitics. 
The great Italian families, in like manner, took 
opposite sides; hut the policy of each family fre- 
fjiieiilly varied from one generation to another. In 
general, it may he said that the nobles of the more 
iiortliern provinces of Italy inclined to the (jliibel- 
linc side, w hile those of the central and soutlieVii 
jirovinecH were. (Juelph. By degreiss, however, 
especially after the downfall of the iireporiderance 
of the (iernian emperors in Italy, the contest censed 
Ihi a strife of principles, and degenerated into a 
mere struggle of rival factions, who availed thein- 
selves of the jirestigc of ancient names and tradi- 
tional or hereilitary prejudices. Even in 1272 
< Gregory X. could w'itli truth reproach the^Italians 
with ilieir saiiguinary animosities for the sake of 
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wlmt were but names, tlie moaning of which few 
of tliem could understand or e.\{)hiiii ; and, in the 
followinj' century, in 13;U, Ik*n(jdi<*t XU. practically 
disallowed alto;^(5ther the reality of the ^roiiinls of 
division between the j>firties, l>y j)roscribin^f, under 
pain of the eeiisures of the church, the furtlier use. 
of those once -stirring ihanieK, which had long been 
the rallying words ot a pitiless warfare. From the 
14th century we rea<l little more of Uuelphs or Chib- 
cllines as actually existing parties ; hut in the sense 
already explained the coidlict of principles which 
they repres(‘nt is found in evc*ry peiio«l of history. 
Sec Hryce, The Holy llonnni Kmjnre (Otli ed. 1888); 
Oscar hrowning. (iuvjphs nnd (ihiheUineis ( 1893). 

The reigning family of Oreat Ilritain occupy the 
throne in virtue of the Act of Settlement of*1701, 
which made So|»Jiia, <htnghter of Fre<leri<*k, elector 
Falatims and of Klizabeth, daughter of James I. of | 
Fiiigland, heiress of the English crown. Sophia 
married Ernest Augustus, Duke of Hanover, the ’ 
fourth son of (5i3<'rg<», Duke of nrunswiek-Liine- 
burg, a direct descendant <»f the prince of Ouclnh 
bl<M)d in whose favour Freilcrick U. created tne I 
duchy of Hrunswick Liineburg in 1235. See Han- | 
oVKii. 

GllcrrillO* ‘ the squint-eyed,’ jiroperly OlAN- 
FrancksiM) 1» V urn KRl, a painter of the llolognese 
school, was born 2d February 1590, at Cento, not 
far from Hologna. His earliest studies in painting 
were made in his native town ; then from 1019 to 
1023 he visited dillerent citi(?s of Italy, jiarticularly 
Rome and Venice, to imj»rovo hiniselr in his art. 
In 1012 he went to live at Bologna, where he becaiiio 
the head of a nourishing school of painting, and 
tln;re he died 22d December 1000. (luercino*s early 
paintings show perceptible signs of L. Ca race i's ami 
Caravaggio’s inlluence. Later bi life he softened 
the harsliness of his light and shade contrasts by 
more harmonious colouring in Cuhlo Ueni’s style. 
He left a very large nuiiiber of pictures. His 
masterpieces arc considered to be tbe fresco of 
‘Aurora,’ in the Villa Imdovisi ; the ‘Death of 
Dido,’ ill the Sjiada Falace ; ami ‘Saint Petroiiilla,’ 
in the (’ajntoliiie Callery, all three at Rome. 

€iiiierickc« Hkinkkmi Euxst Feuptnanu 
( 1803 78), a theologian belonging to the Old 
Lutheran school, was ]»n)fessor at Halle, and author 
<if a well-known IhuulbHvh. tier J\ irrhcuffcsrhirhfe 
(1853; 9tb ed. 1800-1)7); of a (.%n.sUirhe iiymhui/k 
( 1839 ; 3il ed. 1801 ) ; and of a Lehrharh tier Christ- 
lichen Archiioloific (1847 ; ‘2il e»l. 1889). 

Glicrickc* Or ro vox, a celebrated physicist, 
was born at Magdeburg, in Prussian Saxony, 20Ui 
November 1002. His personal history contains 
notbirm of interest. As a natural pbilosonher he | 
is eliieliy known by his experiments regarding the | 
nature ami ellects of air, bis disijovery of the air- j 
pump (1050), and of tbe Magdeburg llemispberes i 
(q.v.). He made also some notable observations in 
electricity. He >vas for a time engineer in tbe 
Swedish army, and afterwards Burgermeister of 
Magdeburg. He died at Hamburg, lltli May 
1080. 

Guerillas* the name given to armeil hands 
who, on occasion of foreign invasion or civil war, 
carry on an irregular warfare on their own aeeoniit. 
This class of lighters belong jieculiarly to Spain, 
where from 1808 to 1814 they were systematically 
organised against the French, whose operations 
they very seriously embarrasNed. The country itself 
als<l snOered from t hem. Many of them, particu- 
larly Mina’s hand, joined Wellington, amL aftc?r 
having undergone a course of discipline, rendered 
sighal service as regular troops. On the conclusion 
of i)cace largo numhei*s were organised into robber- 
bands. In most of the civil wars of Spain since 
18‘20 guerilla Nvavfare, especially in tbe Bosque pro- 


vinces, lias played a jiroininent jiart. See 
Bkigaxp.s. 

Giic^rili, Oeouges Mamuce de, a young poet 
of exceptional genius, was born at the cJidteau of 
Le Cay la in Languedoc, 4th August 1810, and was 
educated for the church at .*i Toulouse seminary 
ami the College »Stanisl;is, l*aris, after Avliicli he 
entered the community gathereil together by 
Lamennais at La Chesmiye in Brittany, but 
followed bis master in his estrangement from Rome 
ami renounced his novitiate in October 1833. lie 
next went to Paris to try journalism, and became 
a teacher at the College Stanislas, hut married a 
rich Creole lady in November 1838, and entered 
on a new life of rest and lijijminess, which was 
cut short by bis untimely dealli of consumption, 
19tb July 1839. An article by Oeorge Sand in tin 
Jlerite drs Deux Maudes (May 1.'), 1840) iirst drew 
attention to liis genius : hU JlcUtinifi^ including the 
Cadttnr (a kind of prose poem), letters, ami poems, 
were published in 1800, etiited by ( J. S. 'rrcbiitien, 
with a criti«?al notice by Sainte Beuve. In tbe 
words of the latter, ‘no French poet or painter has 
rendered so well the feeling for nature - the feeling 
not so much for ilotails as for the cnscndAc ami the 
divine universality, the feeling for the origin of 
things and the sovereign principle of life.’ — Ei;<;enie 
DK Cit’ERlN, his sister ( 1805-48), had something of 
her brother s genius grafted uj>oii a ovofound «aml 
mystical religion, ami devoted herself with more 
than sisterly devotion to his memory. Her own 
Jattnuds were iiiihlished in 1801 ; her LcUres, in 
1804. Both were translated into English. 

fScc Sain to -Be live, Causcries du L\n\di (vol. xii.) and 
Konrmux Luudis (vol. iii.); Marcdle, Einjiniv t.t Monrirr 
M' </weW/t ( Iknlin, 1809) ; Harriet Parr,.!/, aod K. De 
Cidriri, a Mimotjra}tk (1870); and Matthew Arnold’s 
Essays in Crifieism (1805). 

Guerin* PlKRKK Narcisse, Bakox, French 
y»ainter, was born at Paris, J31h May 1774. A 

J iiipil of R(*gnanlt's, lie Iirst attractc«i notice by 
lis ‘Marcus Sextus’ ( 1799), the Iirst of a scries of 
classic subjects, skilfully treated, but showing 
somelliing of melodramatic elVcct. .\ftcr a visit 
to Home and Italy in 180*2, be. settled in I^iris. 
From 18*22 to 1829 he was <lirector of the French 
Acadciiiv of Painting in Rome, and he died there 
on 0th »)uly 18.33. Amoiig.-.t his pupils were (leri- 
eaiilt, Delacroix, and Ary Sc'lu'ller. 

GllcrilSC^y* the second in size of the Channel 
I.slamis (cpv.*). It is about 30 miles in circumfer- 
ence, and ‘28 sq. m. in area. Poj) (1801) 29,805: 
(1S81) .32,0.38; (1901) 40,777 — with Ileriii ami 
Jelhon. The lowcsti»arL is to the north ( L’Ancresse 
the highest to the soiiiii (Haut Nez) being 340 feet 
above sea- level. St Peter Port, the. only town, 
has a good harbour, o])eii at all tides ; there is 
a large public school, founded 1.503, and named 
after 'Qiiceii Elizabeth ; a line cliurch, dating from 
the. 13lh century, which has been well restored ; 
a library with niUKeum ami lecture-rooms due to 
the beiielicence of ^lessi's Giiillc and Alb's ; ami 
another at (.\aiulie House, founded by the lale 
O. de B. Priaulx. There is also .a good public 
market, a ladies’ college, poor-house, ;iiid lunatic 
asylum, (riiernse.y consi.sts ciitirel.v of juimitive 
rol’k covered with gravel and a surface of siuidy 
liMun. The climate is equable and bivonrahle to 
the growth of fruit, llowers, and vegetahle.s. Two- 
tiiirds of the island are under cultivation, am! great 

? ^nintities of fruit ami vegetables are exported to 
liigland, as is also a hard gray granite inuch used 
in building. It is 127 miles from Land’s End, 100 
from Falmouth, 113 from Southampton, 09 from 
Start Point. Steamers to England daily, Sundays 
excepted. Taxation is light ; the annual revenue of 
the bailiwick— which includes AMcrney and Sark 
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—is £30,(K)0, tlerivoil from luvrlxiur-duos, excise, 
market «lut's, ami sundry other sources. The island 
is divided into ten parishes, each administered by 
a duuzninc of twelve ratepayei*s. There is a separ- 
ate lieiitenant i^overnor for (Tiiernsey apjNiiiited 
by tin' crown, and the constitution is similar tt> 
that of .lersev (tpv.), but more oligarchic. It is 
said that there are no moles or reptiles in the 
inland. 

(viierrazzh Francesco Domenico, Italian 
patri»»t ami brilliant writer, was l)orn at Leghorn, 
I’Jtli August 181)4, and, educated for the legal pro- 
fi'ssioii, won a great reputation among his country- 
men by his ])oiitical fictions, which exercised an 
immense influence on oonteniporary Italian events 
by their exalted strain of j»airioiic enthusiasm, 
tluerrazzi’s own words are, ‘he wnite a book when 
impotent to light a battle.’ On the eve of the <le* 
finite breach between the people ami the (i rand -duke 
of Tuscany in 1849, Guerrazzi wasinduceil to accept 
office in the ministry. On the flight of the Grand- 
duke he was proclaimed member of the provisional 
government, and sub.se<|uently dictator. During 
this crisis of the state he encrgeti<*ally refused his 
adhesion to * the substitution of republicanism for 
monarchy;* and preserved the strict autonomy of 
Tuscany until the return of the grand-ducal rule. 
Tlnui he was immediately seized and imprisoned on 
the gnmiids of having neglected due measures of 
repression when the revolution first gathered 
strength during his ministry. His defence, entitleil 
Ajiolntjla della rifa Pol it Ira di F. J). (rKrn’azzi 
( 18.37), is a masterpiece. After an imprisonment of 
three years, lie was condemned for life to the 
galleys, but was .subse(|uently permitted to select 
< ’orsica as the refuge of his perpetual banisliinent. 
Jtestored to liberty and action b^' later events, 
Guerrazzi sat in the ])arliaim.*nl of Turin in lSti‘i 
and l8fJj. lie died 23<l September 187.’1. His chief 
works of fiction are natta^lia di Brueernfo, 
remarkable for exquisite expression and beautiful 
poetic imagery ( 1827, fifty times reprinted ) ; J.'As- 
dift di Firr.HZt\ a magnificent historical novel, 
treating of the downfall of the republic of Florence 
M8.36, more than thirty times rejirinte<l) ; Lsabdla 
Orfsitii (1844); ISratrirc Venri (1804); L'Asitio 
18.37). There .are works on GmuTazzi by (Jeron.a 

( 1 87.3) , Fenini ( 1873), and llosio ( 1877 ) ; and C.ar- 
iliicci ha.s edited his Letters (‘2 vols. Leghorn, 
1880 - 82 ). 

CaUem^'rO, a southern state of Mexico, on the 
Pacific, with an area of 22,89.3 sq. ni. It is a 
brok«ui mountainous country, rich in minerals, 
f«Mtih? in the nidand valleys, and enjoying a 
favjmrable climate excrqit on the coast. Pop. 

( 159.3) 417,921 ; ( 1900) 474,i394. Capital, Chilpan- 
cirigo (9.310); chief port, Acapulco (q.v.). 

lilllosrlitL Peutram) dv. Constable of France, 
wjis born of an ancient family near Dinati in the 
district of Uonnes, .about either 1.314 or 1320. From 
Ills boyhood upwards he excel hj<l in all martial 
exercises. In the contests between Charles de 
Blois and Jean de Mont fort for the dukp<lom of 
Brittany he took p.'irt with the former, especially 
distinguishing himself at Vannes (1,342). After 
King John had been takmi in isoiier by the Bhujk 
Prince at the battle of Poitiers in 13.36, Du 
Guesclin contended successfully against theKnglish, 
his v.alour ami military skill ' being especially 
shown at Uennes ( 1.359) and Dinan ( 1.357). Then, 
entering the service of the Dauphin, aftcrwiirds 
f.’liarles V., he took Moluri (1.3.39) and several 
other fortified Uiwns, and frt5f;d the Seine from the 
Knglisli. On Oiarles’s accession to tlie throne in 
1.391 Du Guescliii was create<l governor of Pont- 
orson, and in May of the same year gained the battle 
of Cocherel against Charles the Biul of Navarro. 


But on the 2yth September following he was de- 
feated ami taken prisoner by the Kngllsh, under Sir 
John (Miandos, at the battle of Auray, and only 
liberateil on payment of a ransom of 100,000 livres. 
Ho next supported Henrv, (J?ount of Trastaniare, 
against l*cdro the Cruel, Iking of (*astile, but was 
defeatctl and taken prisoner by the Black Prince 
near Najera (1.397). Being .again ransomed on 
I payment of a large sum, Du Gueselin renewed the 
j contest, and in 1.399 ilefeated .and eantunal Pedro 
I at Montiel, ami idaced the crown of ( .astile on the 
i head of Henry of 3’rastamare. ImnuMli.atcdy after- 
I Mards he was recalled by Charles V. of France, at 
1 that time h.anl jnessetl' by the F.nglish, and was 
i raiseil to the dignity of (^mstable of France. In 
j the year 1.370 Du Gueselin oiiened his c.ampaigns 
j .a^.ainst the Knglish, and in a few years the whole 
j of their possessions were in the hands of the 
! French, with the exception of a few fortified 
I towns. AVhile assisting at the siege of ChAteau- 
i neuf de Kandon, in Languedoc, Du Gueselin was 
j t.aken ill, and died July 13, 1380. See Lives of him 
by Guyard de Ihuville (1767; new cd. 1882), 
.Janiisoli (1863), Taice ( 1883), .ami P<*stel ( 1803). 
liilit^SK* Geokce. See (’iikkokees. 

CillCSt* Edwin, a learned antiquary, born in 
1800, entered Cains College, Cambridg»% in 1819, 

, w.as eleventh wrangler in tlie M.atheniatical Triims 
I of 1824, and was thereafter elected to a felh»wship. 

I He w.as c.alled to the bar, but «litl not ]>raetise, .ami 
I early gave himself to anth|uarian and literary 
studies. 3'be only book he published was his well- 
1 known l/ix/nri/ of Fa f/lislt il/ti/fliNis ; 2d ctl. 

1 revisc*d by Professor Skeat, J882)— awork of great 
] erudition, .and written, moreover, bciforc the er.a of 
:>d editions of old English ])oetry hud begun. 
His fiXMjuent pa[)ers on the early history of Komaii 
ami Saxon England and the English were printed 
in the A rrlavolotjind Jourtial and the Transartions 
I of the Archa‘ologic.al Institute and other leariuM’ 

I institutions, and e.arned the maiscs of scholars so 
I critical as Mr Freeman. These were colleeted 
1 po.sthumously, filling the secontl volume of Orujiurs 
Celtira! {a Pnajment), and other Con tr ibid ion s to 
thr Hisfon/ of Britain (2 vols. 1883). 'pie first 
, volume was devotcil to the Celts ami their cthno- 
I logic.al ami idiilological aflinities ; hut, truth to 
tell, this work, laborious as it is, wus ctmeeived in 
a pre-scienlific spirit, .and its elaborate etymologies 
are valueless. in 185*2 Guest succeeded Dr 
(Ji.apman .as Master of C.aius (.’olloge, Cambridge, 
.and next year received the degree of LTi.D. He 
hecanie F.K.S. in 1841, and wais Vice-chancellor 
of the university in 1854. lie resigned the master- 
ship hut a few weeks before his death, which took 
place on November 23, 1880. 

€iilU*llX« « r ‘The Beggars,* the name assumed 
hy the cronfederatod nobles ami other m.aleontents 
who opposed the introduction of the Inmiisition 
into the Low Countries hy l*hilip 11. of Spain. 
Foianing themselves into an’ association, Novcmljer 
1565, they presented, on 5th Ajuil following, a 
formal protest to the regent, Margaret of Parma. 
Their distinctive i>arty name they a<lopted from 
an abusive epithet applied to them on tliat occasion 
hy one of Margaret’s courtiers. The ‘beggars,* 
who re|»re.senteil the nation.al feeling of the country, 
niainfained .a long and viLmrous contest against 
the des])otic nroceiidings of iMiilii) and Ids advisers, 
hut were ultimately compelitMl to succumb to 
superior force. A bVancli of them, ‘tlie Beggars 
of the Sea,’ under tlie Ic.adersliip of the Iwld Count 
ile la Marck, .seriously harassed tlie Stianish licet, 
c.ajiturod tninsports with supplies for Alva's atniy, 
seized several fortresses, and succoured liesieged 
places along the coast. Their capture of Uriel in 
April 157*2 was the beginning of the war which 
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terniiiiated in the independence of the Netherlands 
in 1648. See Holland. 

Gueyarism. See EuriiuisM. 

Glicvi* See Antklope. 

Gllgllolinit Pietro, a celehratcd musician and 
coiriposer, was horn at Massa di Carrara in May 
1727. Ills firat opera, compose^l at tlio age of 
twenty-eight, was greeted witli enthusiasm at 
Turin. He visite<l the chief cities of Italy, every- 
where with success. After a residence of some 
months at Dres<len ami various r»ther towns, Cug- 
lielmi passed over to London, where lie remained 
five years. At the age of fifty he returned to 
Naples with the djiiihle prestige of gr(;at fame and 
wealth, and in 1703 Pope Pius VI. appointed him 
Maestro di Capprltn at St Peter’s. He died 19th 
Noveniher 1804. Among his most popular operas 
were TjH Dldone ; Enca e. Laritua ; 1 due (himelli ; 
La Serva lunauiorafa ; La Pastorclla Nobile ; La 
licUa Vcsvatrirc. 

' GllillllSI^ in its widest signification, is the region 
laying hct-wceii the (Orinoco and the Aiiia/ons in 
Soutli America, with the Atlaiiiic on the east ami 
III) doliiiitive boundaries on the west. It con.sistsof 
live divisions, known respectivclv as Venezuelan, 
Jhitisl), Dutch, Froiieh, and iira/ilian (Liiana, the 
first naim*d situated to the west of the next three, 
ami the last named t^i the south of all four. Hut 
both Venezuelan ami Hrazilian (liiiana being in- 
corporated in those states, wc* have to deserilie 
liere only British, Dutch, and Prench (oiiana. 

These til ree colonb^s iibut upon the Atl.antie, in 
the order named, between Venezuela on the north 
and Brazil on the south. Tlie jdivsical conforma- 
tion Is luaetieally the same in all three. Next the 
Atlantic is a fringe of alluvial soil, lying in many 
jiarts below' the sea-level, and generally inundateil 
III the rainy seasons, with inud-llats skirting the 
coast and sandbanks jutting out into the ocean ; 
thes(} last are gemually held together by the roots 
of in.angrove-trecs, thougli not unfrecpiently they 
are of a shifting character, forming temporary 
islands and moving about under the impulse of 
wind ami tide fiml riv<‘r current. This alluvial 
?one, varying in width from 10 to 40 miles, and 
consisting principally of hlnc argillaceous soil, of 
very great fertility," contains virtually the only 
cultivated territory iu the three colonies. Beyond 
it the contour rises by a series of short terrtaces or 
laml w'aves up to an undulating savannah region 
of moderate elevation (.average loO feet), wliieh is 
formed geologically of the acciimulateil detritus 
brought down from the primitive mountain masses 
in the interior. The third ami innermost division 
of colonial Guiana consists of the upland country, 
a idateaii region ridgeil with iiiountain -chains 
(which rise in places to 3000 or 35(M) feet), and 
everywdiere covered with a dense primeval forest, 
exceptionally rich in magnilieent timher-trees — rich 
not only in the quality of the tiiiiher, hut also in 
the variety of the species. This division is as yet 
almost wholly iiriknow'n, save that the coui'ses" of 
most of the larger rivers liave been explored to 
their sources. 

Hirers . — The whole of Guiana is w'ell provided 
with rivers. Most of them Ilow' north or north- 
east to the Atlantic, and bring down w'ith them 
vast quantities of sedimentary matter, which lie- 
comes deposited as the alluvial mud of the coast. 
Tliese streams, although they arc of admirable 
service for irrigation purposes, are of little use as 
waterways for navigation, owing to the iniidbanks 
which choke their moutlis, the sandbanks wdiich 
obstruct their channels, and the numerous falls 
and cataracts by which their w'atei-s descend from 
the highlands and savannah plateaus to the low- 
lying coastal belt. Up to the lino of the rapids 


and falls, how'ever, they are navigable by small 
vessels for (listaiices varying from 10 to 160 miles. 
Several of them are connected together in their 
lower courses by cro.ss-cbannels and artificial 
canals. Indeed, communication in the colonies is 
principally clVected by w'ater, not by land. 

Climate. —The climate, as liesecms a region lying 
hetw'ceii 1" and 8' N. hit., is hot and moist, but on 
the w'hole tolerably jiiiform. Ciencrally sjicaking, 
the thennometer ranges from a maxiiiiuin of 96^ 
to a minimum of 70" E. ; the average, however, 
deviates but little from 80° to 84° F. The beat 
is tempered by sea-breezes during greater part of 
the year. Tlie rainfall is heavy ; Uie average for 
British and Dutch Guiana is 75 to 100 inches 
annually, and in French Guiana it is slill heavier, 
sometimes reaching 140 inches in the year. The 

I irecipitation is, how'ever, greatest in the interior ; 
lence the great number of rivers fed from the 
wooded moiiiitaiii-slopcs inland. Tw’o rainy and 
tw'o dry si^asons are distiiiguish(id : the former 
last as a^ rule from December to February and 
from April to August. Hurricanes are extremely 
rare. 

Flvrn . — As would be expected from the nature 
of the country, vegetation is of extraordinary rich- 
ness and luxuriance. Many of the numerous timher- 
trees are valuable for shipbuilding, boiise-buildiiig, 
roofing, cabinet making, iS:e. Several useful gums 
I arc yielded, and also balsams, wax, bark, fibn*, oil, 
nuts, juices, iiKMlieinal prc'paratioiis, i^ve., caout 
cliouc, balata gum, copaiba balsam, earapa-seed t>il, 
sarsaparilla, cinclioiia, laurel oil, ealabashc?s, silk 
cotton, tonqua beaus, arnotto, Bromolia flax, 
angelica, cotton, tobacco, &c. The best-known food- 
I ])laiits coniprise the cas.s:iva, sweet ]K)tato, arrow- 
; root, ca]>sicum or Spanish j>epper, tomato, guava, 

! cherry, avogato, bread-fruit, melon, gi-amidilla, 
j banana, pine apple, earth-nut, yam, rice, ami 
I maize. Besides these there is a ])rodigious 
I quantity of creepers, ferns, tree fm-ns, and flow ers ; 

I amongst these last must he specially named the 
j orchids, W'hich often form a conliiiuoiis carpe^t 
along the toj>s of tln^ forest trees, and the magni- 
! ticent Victoria regia lily. 

I Fauna. The most "conspiounns hranch of the 
fauna is the birds, the most characteristic forms 
I being the stink-hird (a vulture), eagles, owls, 

I nightjars, humming birds, the bell-bird, several 
pas.seriiie species, orioles, a wren, toucans, jaca- 
! mars, trogons, jiull-binls, kiiigli^liers, aiiis, iiarrots, 

I the cock of the w’ocxl, curassows, tiuamous, 
trumpeters, the jacana, the horned screamer, sand- 
pijiers, the sun-bittern, herons, ducks, and divers. 
Mammals arc not so jilcntiful as the extensive un- 
iiihahited forests might perha]»s suggest. They 
; are repn*sontod by jaguars, tiger cats, jicccaries, 
j ta]>irs, deer, sloths, armadillos, ant-eaters, agoutis, 

! capybaras, opossums, raccoons, coatis, porcupines, 
j sfunrrels, monkeys, martens, li.sh-otters, and man- 
i atees. Other forms of animal life are swarms of 
insects, including biitterllies, crickets, mosquitoes, 
sandtlies, and jiggers; turtles and tortoises, croco- 
diles, iguanas, frogs, snakes, including the ana- 
conda and w hip snakes ; several Siluroiil fishes, 
the electric eel, rays, sharks, and the saw'lish. 

Indians. — The native Indians, who still for the 
most iiart lead a * wdld ’ life in the forests, constitute 
several different tribes, and seem to lieloiig t<) what 
W’cre probably two distinct stocks, the indigenes 
and their original conquerors, tlie Carihs. In 
many ])art» of Guiana rude attempts at ]»icture- 
writlng exist on the rocks and faces of the hills. 
Two varieties have been discriminated — one deejdy 
incised, the other merely scratched. Who the 
authors wore is not know'n with certainty; they 
are generally believed to liavo been the ancestors 
of the existing Indians, who, however, have 
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prosi»i\eil no tnnlitions relatin'^ to the inscrip- 
tions. 

ITi'iiorif. The lii'st Europeans to ex]>lore the 
coast el (Iiiiatia seem to have heen the SpanianU 
Alon/i) (le Ojcila ill 1499 ami Vicente ihiizon in 
leOO. Several attempts were matle hy a« I venturers 
of .lilVcH'iU Knropeari nations to hiiiinl (‘olonies in 
tlii'i rtvion in ilie later part of the Hitli ami the 
caily part «>f the ITtli centuries. To this period 
hclorn; Kalei>;h‘s and the other expeditions which 
\i^ir<’d this part of Sontli America in search of the 
falHilniis jjold city K1 Porado («i.v.) and the Lake 
of rarima. A]>art from semi- hiiecaneerin^ ex ju'di- 
tions and landing's, the first successful eolonisalioii 
of tluiana seems to have been made hy the I hitch, 
on the Ksse<piiho, sliortly before llild. The 
En; 4 lisii tirm footing at Surinam in IGoO, ami 
the French oil the Ivourou and (lyapiX'k in 1(>H4. 
Two years later the English sid/ed both French 
and Dutch (riiiaiia, hut restored tliem in 1 067, ami 
at the same time handed over Surinam to the 
Netherlands in exchange for New Amsterdam - 
i.e. New York, 'flie Freneh, in U»7L ronewetl 
their attempts to settle at rayenm* and with 
success; that part of tluiana has remained in their 
Ijand-i ever since. Except for two short periods 
(17SI-83 and 179G IS0*2), the settlements «mi tlic 
Es'.e(|uiho, Dcmerara, and IJcrhiee and in Surinam 
were held hy th«' Dutch down to ISO.*!, wh«.pi they 
were again taken possession of l»y tlie English, 
who at the peaci? of 1814 restored the last named, 
lint retained ihe first three, llerbice wjus at first 
administere«l as a distinct colony, hnt in ls:U it 
wa< incorporatcil with the rest of Ihilish (luiana. 
During slave-h<d<ling times sugar-planting brought 
some degree of prosperity to these colonies; hut 
their [iroductiveiiess in this rosp(?ct was very 
sensilily orijipled hy the ah<ilition ot slavery, whieh 
deprived them of their suiiplies of the reijuisite 
kind of labour for the plantations. Since that 
event eolfee and cotton have almost entirely ceased 
to he grown: and the cultivation of lieetmot for 
sugar caused a .-erious crisis in (luiana caiie- 
plinling. Ilritish and Dutch (luiana, however, 
still sliow signs of vitality : the canc sugar 
iiulnsfry, if not reviving, is at least not retrogr,ath? 
M’liilst gold-mining is a deciilcdl}' [irogressive iii- 
<lustrv. Except f«)r gold-mining, whicli however 
remains stationary, French (iiiiaiia is in a hopo- 
Ic-.'.ly dc|dorahle comlition. 

IIUITISII (IriANA, or Dkmetiara, with a co:ist- 
liue of :}*J() miles, is .separated from Dutch Guiana 
on till? K. hy tlie river (loreiityTi ; on the S. ami 
\V., next r>ra/il ami V^enczuela respectively, the 
hound.'irifs have never lieen definitively determineil. 
The llritish make the limits of the colony extend 
southwanl to the sonrees of the Esseiiuilio in the 
Acarai Alountains (about 1' N. hit. and oO*" W. 
long.), ami trend th«*ncc nearly <luo ea.st to the 
head- waters of the Corentyn, whilst the west 
iHiiiinlary t going north) coincides with the Takutii 
and (/otinga as far Jis Koraima ; thence it proceeds 
north east to the Iinat?wa range and onwards 
north to the mouth of the Ainafuinx The Vene- 
zuelans, however, claim all the region west of the 
Es.sei)iiiho right up to tlie sources of this river. 
The area of llritish (tiiiana is appmxirnately set 
down at 96, (KK) sq. in. The vvestern part of tlie 
colony is diversifieil hy cliains of the l^ocaraiina or 
Fariina mountain syslcin, which stretch generally 
from west to east, as the Imataca range in the 
nr>rth, the Meninie or Pacaraima Mountains, whicli 
rise to .*10(10 feet Ijetwecn 4’ and .Y* W N. lat., and 
to some SOOO or 0(K)0 feet in the table-topped 
Ihirainia (q.v.), and the Acarai Mountains, whieh 
form the southern Ixnindary of the colony as well 
«iH tlie watershed between the EssequilM) and the 
f«!(Mif*rs of the Arnazons. between the two ranges 


last mentioned comes an eastward extension of the 
great ilra/ilian savannah region. The more im- 
portant rivers are the Corentyn, 15i*ihice, Dcmerara, 
Es.semiiho (witli its trihiitaries, the llapiiiiuiii and 
the Maziiruni, and the (hiyuni, iin alllueiit of this 
last), Waiiii, and Barinia, all llowing north into 
the Atlantic; ami the Takiilii, whicli, siijiple- 
nientcd by the Ircng and Cotinga, fccils the Itio 
Jlranco, a Icft-haml trihulary of the Amazon. For 
the disputed Venezuela frontier, the subject of 
prolongeil negotiations which led in 1895 to a 
threiitcniiig message from the President of ihe 
I'liited States, see Vknezimola. 

The leading industry of the colony is the culliva- 
tion of the sugarcane. Wood-ciiiting ami gold- 
mining are the only other industries of an> 
nionieiit. The exports embrace sugar, average 
value iT,200,(K)0 per aniiiiin ; nini fo the amount 
of nearly £200, 006 ; molasses, .£10,000; timber, 
shingles, charcoal, cocoa nuts, halafa, and gums. 
'Fhe export of gold increased fnim .£9000 in JSS4 
to £37*2,590 ill 1902. 'Flic total value of the exports, 
which go priiicijially to the l/nitcd Kingdom and 
West Indies, fell "from .£3,20S,I}:{1 in 1S.S2 to 
CI,S33,fi24 in 1902. The imports chielly Hour, 
rice, ilried lish, Imtlcr, ])ork, and he(*f, and mostly 
from the LTnited Kingilom -fell from £2,‘2*21,t.K}U in 
lss.3 to £1,114,709 in 1902. The c\]»enditnrc (of 
£.530.(100) is more than balanced hy the revenue. 

In 1900 flu* population was 2!>5,UU0, .and (Un- 
hiviccd Europeans, Creoles, negroes, coolies from 
India, (Jhincse, natives of Madeira and the Azores, 
and aboriginal Indian.s ; but of these last only 
some I0,0()0 are included in tlie census return. 
'Fhe negroes nuniher lo(),0(K), the East Imli.ans 
100,000, the Chinese 3S00, the Europeans 2000. 
Most of the plantation work is done hy inimigraiiL 
co< dies from ilriri.sh India and hy (.'hinese. 

Tlic colony is divided into throe counties, 
llcrhice, Deiiierara, and Essecjiiilio. The ports 
are (leorgetown (q.v. ), the capital, and New 
Amsterdam. The adininistralioii is in the hands 
of the governor, appointed by the crown, ami 
two legislative councils-- the. Court of Policy (1.5 
iiicnibers) mid the Conihined Court (23 ineiiihers) 

- the latter having the control of the linancos. 
Slavery was ahoUshed in the colony in IS34, though 
the iinporlation of slaves from Africa had practically 
cea.'^ed twenty years before. Comiien.satioii was 
paid to the amount of £4,297,1 17 for 84,915 slaves 
( £50', 12s. per head ). The colony possesses one line 
of railway, from (leorgetown to Mahaica (21 miles 
long), telegraphic communication with Europe and 
the Cniteil States, and a good .system of postage. 

DirTCii Guiana, or Surinam, witli an area of 
4(5,058 sq. m. and a coast line of 240 miles, has for 
its honndary on the west the river Corentyn, on the 
south liie Acarai Mountains and their eastern con- 
tinuation, ihe TnmnC’lluinac Mruntains, and on 
the east the Maroiii or Marowijri, which sepai'cates 
it from French Guiana. It is, however, a matter 
of di.spiitc Ijetwcen the French and the Dutch which 
of the two u])per hranche.s of this last river — the 
right-hand arm, the Awa or Lawa, or the leh- 
liaiid arm, the Tapanalioni— is the upper part of 
the main stream. The Dutch claim that it is the 
former, the Freiicli the hitter. The other rivet's of 
tlie colony are the Surinam, Saramacca, Coppe- 
iiaiiic, and Nickerie, all flowing into the Atlantic. 
The greater part of the surface is covereil with un 
explored primeval forest, scarcely more than 210 
«q. III. of the entire area being cultivated. The 
chief products arc sugar, cocoa, gold, nini, molasses, 
bananas, rice, corn-— of which sugar, cocoa, and 
gold are largely exported. The total annual value 
of exports is from £300,000 to £500, (XM); that of 
imports is from £400,000 to £600,000. Gold-raining 
has made rapid strides since 1875; the export 
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liaviii^r inorciaRotl in value from ,£2070 in 1870 to 
£90,401 in 1886, and £01,845 in 1900, lliongli 
probably one fourth more is snni^r«;led out of the 
colony. In llie yo.ar 1887 new disooverica of f;;old 
were made in the district between the rivers 
Taparuihoni and Awa, the region, some 8(X)0 an. ni. 
in extent, which is in dispute between Holland 
and France, 'rrade ia carried on principally with 
Holland, the United States, and Great Britain and | 
her depcndeneii's. There is a ^mvernor, a aupreine 
council of live (all nominated), ainl a partly elected 
colonial assembly. The population, which ia very 
hetorogeneous, in 1900 iinmbere»l 67,500, of whom 
nearly one-lialf live at Faramaribo (q.v.) the 
capital. In 18S4 the total was given at .52,978. | 
Besides these there were about 4000 Bush Negroes ' 
— i.e. negroes who e.scaped during slavery times 
and subsequently asserted their independence- 
and 12(M) Indians. As in British (hiiana, labour 
is principally performed by coolies from British 
India and by (■him. so. 'riie colony is <livided into 
eight admiiiist rali^'o districts aiid tln^ town of 
l*aramaril)o, and is under tin', charge of a governor, 
assisted by ;in executive council, 'riie members 
of the provincial estates, the legislative body, arc 
ele«;t<id liv the petiple. >Slavery was abolished in 
iS6:i. 

FitKNCli tJi’IAN.V, or UVYr.XNK, is separated from 
Dutch (hibiiia on the west by the .Niaroni, from 
Brazil on tin* south by the Tiimuc Humac Moun- 
tains, and from the same country on the east by 
the Oyapock, although the Frein'li claim all the 
coastal districts as far south as the Ama/otis. Tin* 
treaty houndary is the ‘ river of Vicente Finzon,’ 
the identity of 'which is tlie [mint in dispute ; the 
French govt'rnment, however, in 1856 expressetl 
itself as willing to recognise the Araguary as the 
treaty stream, 'riie north and north-east sides of 
the colony are washed hy the At lantic. Takiiifj the 
Oyapock as the provisionally accepte<l boundary, 
the area of the eomny is about .‘11,000 s<j. m., whilst 
the length of coast-line is about 210 miles; the 
area, as ollicially givc.ii, is 16,8.50 sq. m. The 
coast is not so uniformly low and regular as in 
British and Duteb Guiana. Gaycnne (q.v.), the 
capital of the colony, stands on a rocky pronion- 
tory, and a little farther to ilie north-west lie tlie 
Safety Islamls (lies de Saint), beULud which is the 
best roadstead in the colony. Tlio undulating, • 
heavily-timbered savaiinab region is crossed by 
one or two ranges of granite bills, nowhere exceed- 
ing 26(K) feet in ludglit. 'riie cniiiiiiiating ridge, 
the Tunim*.- Humac Mountains, only rises 1000 feet 
higher. The more important rivers, which all How 
into the Atlantic, are the \raroiii, Mana, Sinna- 
mary, Kouron, Apjironaguc, ami Oyapock. 

The commerce is almost nil, the only exports 
being coc?oa and arnotto ( roncon ), each to the ex- 
tent of about 750,000 Ih. annually. A little coflee 
is grown. Gobi is mined, however, and something 
like a value of £2(K),0()0 is annually exporte<l ; 
perhaps half as Tiiucli again is smuggled out of the , 
country. The tot.al ex[)ort8, exclusive of gold, litave 1 
a value of some £20,000, and the imports of some I 
£4(X),000. The colony costs the mother -country 
£250,000 a year. The population of the entire 
colony, exclusive of sonic niountain trilios, only 
amounted to 30,000 - about one-half in Coyeiino^in 
1900, and is .slowly but surely diniiiiisriing ; the 
marriages of people of Knropoan blood show great 
sterility, and infant mortality is large. The , 
prevailing diseases of the swampy coast-lands are 
malarial fever, ilyseiitery, ana'iiiia, and yellow fever. 
From 1853 to 1864 an attempt was made to found 
penal colonies in French Guiana, all of which proved 
disastrous, partly owing to the unhealthiness of the 
climate, and partly to the harsh and ill-devised 
regulations in force for the nianagenienf of the 


penitentiaries. The immigrant criminals now come 
(since 1864) exclusively from Africa (Arabs ami 
negroes) and Asia (Annamites). Slavery was 
aladislicd in 1848. 

BibUoyraphji. — Of British Guiana : Hartsinck, Beschrij- 
vityj ran fiuiana (1770); B. H. Schoinburgk, Descrip^ 
tion of Brilinh twiiiana (1840), Reizen in Guiana, 
IS.i5-,iU (1841), and ]iu|>ers in Gcoy. Journ, (1836-44); 
Kichard Schombur^^k, Ut hfn in Brihueh'Gmann^ 18 j^)-44 
{ 1848) ; Dalton, J/istory of B}'ili»h (rviana- ( 1855) ; G B. 
Brown niid J. G. Sawkiii.s, Gcoloyiad Siu'^'ey of Brit Gvu 
(1873); BuJdani'Whctbain, Horniuni and Brit Gu, 
(1879); Till Thiini, Amony thr Indians of Gv. (1883); 
Bronkhnrst, Brit Gn. (1883) ; N'ctsclicr, Gfsrhicdcnis ran 
Esscytuho^ Ikmcrary, nt Berhirc (1888); Kod\va 3 % The 
HiHtovy of British Guiana (S vol.s. Georgetown, 1891 94), 
nuiWm Ifandhook of British (1S93). Of Dutch 

Guiana; Palgrave, Dutch Gn. (I.s76); and Kappler, 
(l^t^7). Of French Guiana; Crevaux, in 
Soc. Gt'oy. (1878); Nibaut, Gu. ( 1882) ; works 

on the French colonies by \'ignoii (1885), Kainbaud 
(1886), Lnnessan (1886), Henrique (6 vola. 1889-90), 
(ialFarelli (1893), and Petit (1894); (!oudroau, in BuU, 
Hoc, Geoy, dc VEst (1886-87) and Her. de Gcoy. (1888), 
Sec also Anna!.^ of Guiana ( 1888 ), by J>odway and Walt; 
and Kaarl vanGuiana, by \V. L. Loth (Amsterdam, 1880). 

Giiiaiiai Bark, French, the bark of PorD 
hindia hr.cundrtt, also callnl Coutcria spedosa, a 
tree of the natural tuder Cinc-lionacca*, with 
opposite ovate leaves, and corvinlis of very large 
|mr])]c llowevs, a native of (iuiana. The bark 
Is esteemed a very }»owci'fiil febrifuge, and the 
value of l\'(frht{rf/'s Fcrcr Drops is believed to 
dcpcml mainly upon it. 

Gilioriarcliiil, FnANrrsc'o, an Italian states- 
man ami historian, was born of noble parentage at 
Florence in 148,3. The combim*d studies of law 
ami literature engrossed bis attention at lirst ; and 
at the age of tweiity-tbree be was eleetetl ju-ofessor 
of Law ai Florence, where be also practised as an 
advocate. But his real held was diplomacy and 
statesninnsliip, as iimlerstoo<l at tba.t time in Italy 
— the iliplomaey and statesmanship of Maccliia- 
vclli. His a[q»renticesbi[» serv’ed in Spain (1512- 
14), be berame jaipal ruler of Modena and Heggio 
(from 15L5) nmler Leo X. and (‘leinent VJL, and 
afterwards of Fauna (1521), the Romagna ( 1523), 
and Bologna (1531). Retiring from the service of 
the po[»e in 1.5.34, be was mainly instrumental in 
securing the. electitm of Gosmo <le’ Medici as dnke 
of bis native city, Florenct*. But, being <lis- 
appoiiited in bis ambitious design of acting os 
mayor of the palace to this young prince, Guicci- 
ardini withdrew to Arec'tri, and busied himself, till 
his death in 1540, Avitb the composition of a great 
work, Hforitf d* Italia, a disi>assionate and coldly 
analytical history of Italy between 1494 and 153i 
This' wtnk was edited by Rnsini in 10 vols. (Fisa, 
1819). In 1857-67 there aiqiearod at Florence, in 
10 vols., the Uperc Incdife of Guicciardini, contain- 
ing Nivordi PoUtiri, a series of }i[>liorisms on poli- 
tical philosophy; Uegghneato di Firenze., a discourse 
on the forms of government suited for an Italian 
state ; and Htoria Finrentina, See Edinharyk 
Ilericir (1869); and Gio<la, Uairriardini c U sue. 
opere ineditc (Milan, 1880). His Ma:riins were 
translated into English by N. II. Thomson in 1890. 

CillicOViar {Oaikmir or Gdehrdr), the de.signa- 
tioii of a powerful Mahratta prince, ruler of the 
state of Baroda (q.v.) in Gnjarat. Fih'iji, who 
liecnme Guicowar in 1721, hy predatory excursiona 
grmlually acquired authority over (Jujarat; and 
Ids son baimiji nltimatoly threw off his allegiance 
to the Feishwo. Mallmr Rao, installed in 1871, 
was in 1873 accused of attempting to poison the 
British Re.sidont, trieil, ami «leiM)sed. See Baroda* 
Guidebooks* When in 1829 Mr John Murray 
began that series of travels, personal oliservations, 
and private studies which issued in 1836 in his 
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Handbook for IToHaml, and North Ger- 

inaiiy (the lii>t work in English lo which the name 
of * ffjindliook ’ w’.'is applied ), there was in existeiioo 
no sucli thing as a giiidelMtok to (Jerniany, France, 
or Spain, other than such books as Ilowells //<- 
sfrtfti'ons for ForreiHC TravcH (164*2) and its 
siicci“"j«>i's. The only works deserving the name of 
gniih'hook were J. G. EbePs AnhituHff for Swit- 
zerland I Zurich, 1763; Stli od. 1843) ; William 
Jit’/tjiati Travel ler {ISlo) ; and Mrs Mariano 
Starke’s Travellers in Italy (1820). 
Jn tlie long series of his guidebooks ^Murray had 
the assistiince of many notable authors -of Richard 
Told for Spain, Sir Gardner Wilkinson for Egypt, 
Sir F. Falgoave for North Italy, Dr Porter" tor 
Palestine, \e. Murray’s guideb(M)k serve<l iv* the 
foundation for the first of Haedeker’s, the Ger- 
man guide to Holland ami Belgiiini, ami these in 
their turn inspired those of IJadtleley and others. 
M<)>t of Baeilelver’s nunieroiis guidelnjoks are trans- 
lated into English, and are txs well known as 
Murray’s even to Engli>li travellers. Other well- 
known series of guidebooks are those of Aj>pleton 
and A. C. Black. For France, the most aeceptc<l 
authorities are the guides of .Joanne; for Italy 
the (tlcrinanl guide of Gsell Fels is admirable; 
for Noiway Tonsberg’s (in English) deserves lo be 
iiieiitioned. Countless guides have been written 
f«»r all places of special interest both in Englaml 
and the Continent. yVn a<lmirable series of .short 
practictal books intended to embrace all the English 
counties is that of the Tourist Guides published 
by Edward Stanford. The most illustrious writer 
who has written Ji guidebook is Wt>rdsworth, whose 
(I Kale, to the Knylish Lairs, written for Wilkin.son’s 
Sdt.et in isiO, was printed sejtarately in 18*2*2. 

Guides, in military aH’airs, are usually j)c*rsons 
drawn from the country in which ,‘in .‘iriiiy is ojier- 
ating, one or more being sent with every detach- 
ment of troo|)s. A guide sliouhl be intelligent, 
juiok of eye, expcuienced in the topography of 
the country", and, .above all, faithful. As, however, 
guidi*" mu>t on many occasions be drawn from a 
lio-lile popul.ation, and have ])robably only a 
peenriiary interest in serving well, their conduct 
Is ill ways watched with the utmost jcalousv, death 
being awarded as the punishment for the least 
dcp.irtiire from triistworthiuess, since treason or 
iiicMm]>flence might involve the most <lisa>trouH 
con -tMi lienees to the whole expedition. In the 
Fr*-nch iirniy a considerable corps of c.av.alry and 
infantry bear the name, but the name only, of 
‘giiidt's.’ They were first formed in 1744 a.s a 
small company of inesseiigers on active .service. 
The number was gradually incre.ased until the time 
of Nfipoleoii I., vvlio formed tlieiii into a guard 
lOdHX) strong. In tlie British Indian army the 
corps of guiiles of the Punjab Frontier Force (.si.K 
troojis of cavalry and eight conipiinicH of infantry) 
have aci|iiired tlie name in a similar m.anner. 

Giiidi, C.viiLO Alessandro, .an Italian lyric 
poet, W’as Isirn at Pavia in BmO, and ilied in 171*2. 
lie \va.s one of the founders of the .academy c.alled 
L’ Arcadia. — For another Gl'lDl, .see Ma.saccio. 

Guido* Guido Reni, a cc.lrdiratcd ptainter of 
the .school of Bologna, was born near that city, 
at Calvenzano, on 4tli November 1575. He 
studied under Calvaert, and at the .age of about 
twenty entered the scliool of the f’aificci, of which 
he and Domenichino were the most famous i>upils. 
He is also staled to h.ave learned the processes of 
fresco from ' Fernantiiii. His e.arliest works, of 
wliirli the ‘ Coronation of the Virgin,* in the 
National Gallery, London, is an example, are 
marred hy ratlier harsh ami viohmt colourin/j ; Imt 
coming under the influence of Caravaggio, he 
ado]>ted many of the qualities of his art, and his 


following works are characterised hy forcible if 
exaggerated chiaroscuro. About 15% he settled 
in Romo, where he worked for some twenty years, 
adopting a graceful .style, of which the famous 
* Aurora and the 1 lours, ])ainted on the ceiling of 
the pavilion of the Rospiglio.si Palace, is a typical 
example. This is iLsually regarded as the imoster- 
piece of the artist, but some competent critics 
rank even higlier the uiiiiiiished ‘Nativity,’ in the 
choir of San Martino at Napb's. The portrait 
titled ‘Beatrice (’eiici ’ (q.v.) in the Barherini 
Pal.ace, Rome, is ascribed to Guido on very doubt- 
ful authority. He now' entered iinon t)ie third 
t»eriod of Ins art, when he painted thinly, with 
great ease of execution and a cold silvery ilelicacy 
of colouring; hut gratliially his tuoductimis lost 
the vigour of his earlier time, when he luid been 
moi-e ilirectly inspired hy nature in.*»tead of hy the- 
study of Raphael and of such exanqih's ot the 
antique as the Niohe grouj). The decline of his 
art Is also aitrihutahlc to his extrav ngaiit h.aliils 
ami his ])as.sion for gambling, wliicb obligcil liim to 
piiiiit under jire.ssure for the dealers, and to juoduce 
miicb hasty and ill considered work. On iiecount 
of a c|uaiTel with the Cardin.al Spinola regarding 
an altiirpieee coniniissioned for St Peter’s In* left 
Ivoiiic and .settli'd at Bologna, where be died 18th 
August 1642. He was a most prolilic painter, and 
bis works .are to be found in all the chief Kiinqieaii 
gallerie.'i. At the beginning of the P.Jtli century 
they were very highly c*steeiiied, but now in 
eoiumon with tlie works of other post- Rapbaelite 
Italiaii masteis rlnw are less liiglily valued than 
formerly. Jn addition to Ids ]iaintings (iuido pro- 
du<*ed .some vigorous .'ind fnady-touclied etebiiigs, 
ineluding a jmrtrait of Paul V. ami .several religious 
.subjects after bis own paintings .and those of tlio 
Caraccl lie liad many pnjiils botli at Rome and 
Bologna. Of these the most celebrated was Simone 
(’.antariiii, known .as 11 Pe.sarese, who painted an 
excellent porti.ait of bis master, nowin tlie Bologna 
Gallery. 

Guido Arc^tilillS, or (iuv of Auezzo, is be- 
lieved to have been born near Paris in 660, and to 
have come to Arezzo as a Benedictine monk. Jlo 
died a prior at Avelbina in 1050. He greatly influ- 
enced musical .studies, and almost every tliscovery 
m.ade in music for 150 years has liecii attributed to 
him, including that of descant, counterpoint, and 
(.absurdly enough) the K])iiH*t. It seems, however, 
that it was be who lirsL adopted as names for tlie 
notes of the scale the initial sGlaliles, .set to 
regularly ascending tones, of the lieiiiisticlis of a 
liyniii in honour of St .John the Ikajitist ( //f, rr, 
mi, iVc.). Mr Rockstro liobls it certain that he 
jnveiiteil the prinriple. on which the construction of 
the st.ave Is ImimmI, ami jirobable tli.at be invented 
the hexachord. solmisation, and the 'Harmonic 
or Chiidoiiiaii Hand,’ a mnemonic method of iu- 
dic.ating the order of the musical souiuls on the 
finger-joints of the left band. The fame of Guido’s 
musical invention dre.w upon him the attention of 
the popes Benedict VJll. and .John XIX., wlio 
invited Jiiin to Rome. Guido left writings ex- 
jdanatory of Jiis mii.sica1 doctrines, e.sjiecially the 
MivrolofjuH and tlie Antiphonarinm. See mono- 
gr.aplis by Angeloni (1811), Kiesowetter (1844), 
.ami Falclii (1882); Rockstro in the appendix to 
Grove’s JHHiovtiry ( 1886) ; and the articR>s Music, 
SoLKKCfJlO. 

GilieilllCy one of the old French provinces, com- 
preliemliiig the present departments of Gironde, 
Lot, Dordogne, Aveyron, with portions of Tani- 
et-G'j.ronne and Lot-ct-Garonne. It formed with 
tlascony (q.v.) what was originally the country 
of Aquitania (q.v.), of which name Guienne is a 
corruption. 
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GlligneSf Joseph de, iKirn at Pontoise, 19th 
Octol»er 1721, acnuired a great reputation as an 
t)rientalist, and, cideily on account of his tiioroiigh 
knowledge of Chinese, was appointed interpreter 
of oriental languages in the luhliotlieque du Hoi. 
He died in Paris, 19th March 1800. His great 
work, Ilistoirc G^.n^rnla des Huna^ 'Tu?'cs, Mogoh^ 
•ct avtras Tar Carrs orride/UftKX {\75Q-5S)y is a rare 
example of industry and research. — His son, 
Curktien-Louis-Josepii (1759-1845), was also a 
very distinguished oriental scholar, and published 
a Chinese Dictionary (1813). 


feature of the association. The letter u in the 
English spelling of the word, it may be added, Ls 
supertUioiiK, gild being the correct form. The full 
meaning of the word was unfolded only in the 
course of the history of the institution. 

It is one of the many debateablc points connected 
with the guilds, whether and how far the medieval 
institution was preceded and influenced by similar 
societies in Creek and Uonian times. In the 
cranoi and thkisoi of the Greeks, and still more in 
the collegia opifiv.uni of the Uomans, many writers 
iind a resemblance to the guilds. The whole 


GllilsilldilllU a genus of slirubs of the natural 
order Leguminosic, sub-order Cicsalpincfe. fr. 
bonduc and fr. bonduvrXla are the iK'st-known spe- 
cies. IJolh taro natives of the warm jiarts of the 
Kast Indies, Arabia, yVfrica, and South America, 
b^gyid'ian mothers string the .see<ls of both sncHuc.-. 
and hang them round the necks of tlieir chililreti, 
to guard them from evil inlluonces ainl sorcery. 
Tiie latter s])ecies is also called Xlrkcr Tree ami 
Small Bondtfr. IJeing about the size ami .shape of 
marbles, the seeds are often us(mI as such by lM)ys. 
'I’he shell is lemaikabje for its flinty hardne.ss. 
The kernel is very hitler. (Jround to powder .and 
mixed with Idack i»epp<T, it is adniinistere<l in 
India in ague; mixed also with c.‘istor-oil it is 
applied ext(*nially in hydrocele, 'riie nx>ts in 
Amboyiia are considered to be a goml tonic. The 
secd.s are ofien thrown ashore on the coasts of 
Scotland and Ireland, and arc sometimes called 
3Iolucm Brans. 

Guildford^ l^bc county towm of Surrey, lies in 
a break of the chalk ridge of tluj North Downs, : 
on the navigable NVey, 3fl miles SVV'. of London. 
In (.■obbett s }ihrase a ‘ happy -looking’ place, it 
wears an air of order and cleanlines.s, and mainly 
consists of one street, running up the steep east 
side of the river, whi<.*li here is crossed hy an <dd I 
live-arch hrhlgc. Its houses are still rich in (piaint | 
gables, projecting fronts, ami long latticed w indows. ' 
The siiuare Norman koe]> of its royal castle {circa : 
1150) IS 70 feet higli with walls 10 feet thick; on ' 
St Catharine's Hill is a ruined chapel (1313); ' 
Trinity Hospital, founded in 1019 hy Archhisln»p 
Abbot (<i.v.) for twedve hrelhrcn amf eight sistoix, 
is a pictures«|ue red-hrick pile; and other buildings 
are the churches of St Nicholas, St Mary, and the 
Holy Trinity, the guildhall (16S7), county hall 
(1802), county hospital (ISOS), ami grammar-school 
.(1509-50). A railway junction of some importance, 
•Guildford now is chiefly famous for its grain 
tiiiarket, the ‘Surrey wlicats’ being celebrate<l. 
From K<lwaril I.’s reign till 1S07 it returned lw«) 
niemhers tt) ])arliamont, then till 1885 one. Since 
1874 it lias been the .seat, of a liishojiric suflVagaii 
to Winchester. Pop. (1851) 0740; ( IlKil ) 15,937. 
Bequeathed in 901 hy Alfred the Great to liis 
nepliew Kthclwahl, (liiildford in 1030 w.os the 
scene of tlic deidmation hy King Harold’s mt*n of 
the Norman fcdlow'ors of Alfred the Atheliiig- a 
crime that led up to the Norman comiue.st of Kng- 
laml. The Dauphin Louis took the ciustle in 1210 ; 
and in 1685 Monmoiitii was temiiorarily conlined in 
Trinity Hospital. 

GllildlialL a building in London, the place of 
ftssemhly of several courts, ami the scene of the 
eivic banquets of the city corporation, was originally 
built in 1411, but almost wliolly destroyed by the 
great lire of lOtiO. It was rebuilt in 1789 in its 
modern form. See London. 

Guilds were associations which grew up and 
flourishetl chiefly among the commercial ami 
industrial classes during the middle ages. The 
word is ilerived from A.S. gild (Dutch gild, Ger. 
gilde) *a payment;* the idea of payment may 
therefore lie assumed to lie the prominent original 


matter is obscure, the hi.storical evidence being 
scanty and doubtful. As the ancient economy 
rested on slavery, and guilds were the voluntary 
organisation of the industrial classes, such a.ssooia- 
tifms could not bav«» been very widely difruse<l in 
the ancient world, if they existed at all. The 
probability is that the trade corporations of the 
later Roman period, thongli veiy uifl'erent from tlie 
guilds, may have attected the early development 
<)f the latter. Rut the real origin of the guilds 
must be sought in tlic n(»e<ls and eircumstaiices of 
the lime when they tlourislied. 

The g\iilds known to histoiy w'ere an organisa- 
tion f)f the comnnu-cial and industrial classes, 
deteriniiiod by the economic, .social, and polilical 
conditions pnwalent during the middle age.s. The 
most important of thc‘se conditions w<*rc the growth 
of freetlom in the towns as o]q>osed to the slavery 
of older tinn‘s and the still existing serfdom of 
the country, the prevalence of a small imlustry 
operating for the most part in strictly delined local 
liniil.s, and the ah.scnce of strong central govern- 
meiit.s. They were free local as.sociations of the 
iiidustrii'il classes for the promotion of their common 
interests at a time when central governments did 
not exist or were too w'e.*ik to perform all the 
functions of government as now recognised. 

As the cities, and the free life associated with 
them, arose but slowly in the Teutonic settlements 
after the wreck of tile Roman emj>ire, the guilds 
bad at first a very gradual growth. The liixt 
mention of an institution s<» called occurs in 
England in the hiws of Iiia (7tli century ) and 
Alfred. We bear of it first on the Continent in the 
time of ('barlemagne in 779. By the middle of the 
9tb century gniltls were widely ilifruscd tlirongbont 
the Frankish empire. In tlie llth century they 
lM»gfiii extensively to flourish in the countries 
sctlletl by the Teutonic peoples ; an«l they were 
powerful also in France and Italy, where tlie 
Teutonic influence had been only partially felt. 
In the 1 4th and 15th centuries the institution 
reached its culminating point. 

(Liilds were an historical institution varying 
with the times and with the needs and aims of 
their membcr.s ; and it would therefore be mis- 
leading to attach too tlefinile a meaning to tlie 
wonl. In some of them doubtless the distinctive 
features were periodic festivals clefrayed by the 
contrihutions ot the members. These were the 
.social guild.s. As during the mhldle ages tlie 
distinctitm l»etween religious and secular w«a.‘=i not 
so strongly marked as now, all the guilds had more 
or lc.s.s of a religious east. Many of them, liow- 
ever, had a distinctly and exclusively religious 
puipose, ami are tluireiore specially called religious 
[ guilils. But the earliest great example of the 
liistoric guild was the gilda mrrcoloria or gild 
merchant. In tlie evolution of town life during the 
niiildle ages the commercial class wjus the fii-st to 
a.ssert itself. It does not fall within the scope of 
this article to explain the comlitions under which 
tlie medieval towns arose ; and we need hardly 
.state that as the towns grew, the necessity for 
intercourse among themselves and with the sur- 
rounding country regions was soon felt. Within 
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tlip towin tlif .H<lv;int*e of civilisation bmiight 
with it :i iiiultitiule of crafts, tlie workinon in 
which ihenisclvcs into the vrttft guihfs. 

In iii.ui.v Im-'Cs the •juihl t>rpinisaition wjis‘ urentical 
with <*r into llie -Lroverniiient of the towns. 

Ihit a-i (In* ineivlmnt ^niihls were lirst in the liehl, 
and moreover ;u^ the ‘'letit iiierehants were fre* 
«|nerirl\ al>o the local hiiulhohlers, the inerehiiiit 
«,oiilds elainieJ jind for a l<ni;r time maintaine<l 
l>rivile;,^eil ]>o>ition. lienee iieree and hitter 
^trJi;^>rles hetween the nieroliaiit and craft guilds, 
which after continniiiiX for many ^generations ended 
on the whole in favour of the latter towards the 
einl i»f the 1 tth eenturv. 

From what has heeii said it A\iil he evident that 
the •ruilds hail a far wiiler seojie than the tratles- 
nnions i>f the i»res»*iit time. 'I’lie distinction hetween 
IalM>iir and ca^dtal iliil not then exist ; the ^uihls 
were an iir;;ainsatioii of the whi»le imlustrial class, 
arnl they were associatf'tl with llie Inisiness t>f hieal 
anil civic sidf ‘Government in the wMest sense of the . 
word. Tliey were mo>t i»owerfnl on the Onitinent, 
especially in the towns of Flainlers aiul south ! 
(lerniany. when* the civic life was stroii^f'st ainl | 
the central ;ii»vernment particularly weak; there j 
the gnilil stni.iG;Gl».s, e.-specially the stni*;*;!** of the ' 
craft a;:airisr llie imTchaiit ‘xuihls, were hmjGht <mt 
nmst \ i;:i>ri)usly. In Kn^Glaml, wlnue after the | 
Norman (‘onouest there had been a e<»mi»aratively 
strong central piiwer, the ;GiiiMs fouiiil less scope 
for indi‘p»‘ndent ai’tivity in that way. 

The inner i»rjGanisat ion of the jGuilds restcil on 
the arran^Gi'inenl i»f tlie workers into master, jour | 
neyrnan, and apprentic<». The ri^Gi,t ti» the inde* : 
pendiMil e\«*reise of a trade ih'peHileil on hein^ 
meinher of a ;rnil<l, and jraild ni<Mnl>ershij> i‘arrieil ; 
with it the ]ni\ iIe;G(.^ of eitiziuisldp. On tin* <»in* ' 
hand, the ^'uild had iN i»wn ))<'irti('nlar hranch iif ' 
iinliistn rc«.erved tii it and a local market for its 
]»ri)<luce secured ; iUi the other hand, the ^iiihl Inul i 
to see that its iin*mlieis posses>eil the ilm* ijualifica* j 
tion^, moral ami technical, ami that the work they \ 
turned out was of fair ami reasonahh* ipialily. In i 
otln.T woiils tin? inti'i'csts of producers ami ciinsumers | 
were supimsed to he recoiicih il on cijuitalde terms. ! 
Tliose tihjects i'ouhl lie atlaim**!. ami the ;oiild 
or;:ani«atiim ;^enerally could he iiiaiiitainiMl only hy 
system of re;,oilations, which were often very 
ininut**, ami yet Wi*re not sutli<dent to ]n’event 
continual disputes lietwoen tin* variiius crafts. On 
tin* wh‘)h.* tlni ;Giii|d organisation was best adajitcil 
to a •'talde <‘ondition «)f iinlustry ami of society. 

'rin* »-auses iif the <leclirie ami fall of ;Guil<ls have 
not yet lR*«.'n tln)rou;^hly invesli;Gate<l, Imt the main 
rea-on m;i.y he found in the fact that they hecaine 
.stagnant ami did not adapt themselves to the 
condition', of modern pro;,Gi(..s.s. As tliey had <Growii 
up and Hourislied under medieval conditions, so 
they he;r;in to decay under tlie new intluences which 
overthrew the medieval .system, lender the cen- 
tralised ejjvernnients wirn.di rose on the ruins of 
feudalisiii, arnl diiiin;r the wars wa^eil by 

them in the Idtli and ITlIi centinh*s, the free civic 
life of Flamlers and Oermany w;is cnislied out. In 
Kn^larnl the central power rej»res<*n ted hy Henry 
VIII. ;Gave a severe blow to the ^^uilds hy contiscat- 
ing their projicrty on the plea that it w*ii« used for 
purposes of superstition ; only the bondon corpora- 
tions redeemed their fiimls hy payin*' a line of 
£18,7(Kt. The mercantile. syst(*m was best adfipted 
to. such governments, and th(*;Gnilfl organisation liad 
to conform to the new system. StronjG ^Goveniments 
like France and Prussia refrulatod the guihl organ- 
isation in the interest of the central power a.s then 
iinderstooil, the result hein;G to dejirive the inemhers 
of freo initiative and to make their constitution 
more than ever. Alsivt* all. it was the ^reat 

industry of more recent times which finally broke 


up and superseded the f^uild iridustiy. This may 
he best illustrated hy tlie early history of the steam- 
eiifyine, which was at once the ori^G^nititijG cause 
anil the emhodimeiit of the industrial revolution 
that made guild-s a thing of tin* oast, lleeause 
of the nojiositinii of the trade-giiild.s of (Ihisgow, 
James \Vatt eouhl jmrsne his i*x]»erinients only 
within the limits of the imiver.sity there. The 
skill, energy, and enterpri.M' which jundueed the 
lir.st elleetive steam-engine under Watt's initiative, 
were found at Hirminghani, a town where trade 
corporations did not e.\i.st. 'I'hese facts are ty]»ical 
of the whole inovenient. tJuild restrictions, whether 
iin]iosed hy themselves or by strong central aiithor- 
itv, were not consistent with the new industry, for 
wliich freedom wa.s a lu iine necessity. This was at 
length rccogniseil in the legislation of the most 
advanced countries of Kurope. After a partially 
successful attciiijit by Turgot in 177t). trade cor- 
porations were eiitirelv aholishc'd in 1'’ ranee at the 
revolution of 17S1). All spi*eial industrial ]»rivil«*ges 
enjoyed hy guilds or coi ooralions in Fngland were 
removed hy the nnuiicipal iLcform .Act of ISJt.’i. The 
North (Jerman Indus! nal ('ode of ISlitUiad the same 
elleet in (Jerniany. Tims the guild organisation, 
wliich during the middle agi’s realised the ideals of 
freedom, progre.ss, and equity in such measure as 
was attainable hy the men of that time, had become 
I opposcil to the wider (‘laims of freedom, nrogress, 

' and equity as now understood, and had to ne swept 
I away. 

I The minic* of guild has recently been revivc*d fn 
[ connection with associations for various social juir- 
po.ses, .'•elf-iiMprovcnicnt, i've. 'riie.se we need not 
say are entirely diHerent from the old guilds, to 
which this name were better restricted. Tlie eo- 
oiierative society is the only institution existing in 
the western world that leally eorresponds to the 
historic guild. The lauidon livery eoni|>anies .still 
contiiiuf*, hut tliey liave lost tlie substantial char- 
a<*teristics of the organisations of wliieh t!if‘y are a 
survival JUid relie. Keeent investigation, however, 
has .sliowii that guilihs have long nourished very 
extensively in (.'hina. The castes of India in many 
res|»ecis perform tlie same fiinetioiis, industrial ami 
.social, as the medieval guild. 

»Scc the articlu.s Co-oi*i:nATioN, TnAUrK-ONioNs, Pitv, 
(A)Ki*<»uation, Ka.nse.vtic Lkaol’F, ^c. The whole sub- 
ject of guilds ha.s iic»t yet been suftieieiitly investigated, 
and ill some iinpoilant Ciises the imitcriids for sucii investi- 
gation no longer exist. Most of the doeunieiits relat- 
ing to the guilds of i'aris, for exuiiqde, were destroyed 
during the revolutionary ]ieriod of 178'.). J^ec Ij. Bren- 
tano, Vn Ihr JJhforf/ and JJ( n/opmfnt of first imb- 

li.slied as pivfaee to Emjlhh UUd» hy Lucy 'I'ouliiiiii 
Smith (1870), and iqipeuring later as introduction to 
the same write. 's Arhtiterf/ihttn dii' (ilqituvart (1871); 
Uclienowski, E>>fdartd\s WirthKrhafllirhf Evhnvkflunf/ im 
Auifffanye dr» AJitUfnHrvH (1870); Br Gross, 7'he 
mid Mi’rchavt : a (■milrihiilion to K uflinh At utiicijml 
vol.s. J8tK)); article ‘ Oeweroe,* hy G. Schdli- 
berg, in Schiinherg’s y/f/urf6oo/- of PoUtival Economi/ (2d 
ed. 1880); E. Bain, Aferrhinit ami Craft Cailditof AhtT- 
Jfcii (1887)^; and AValford, llilds: thfir Oriffin and Con- 
ulitution (2<1 cd. 1889). For tlie earlier ]ieriod of English 
guild.s, W. J. A8llley^s Intrirlarllon to Erifilinh Economic 
Jli.dorii and Thtovy (1888) may he particularly recom- 
mended. 

Cllillh'lliin, Amadkk Vurroii, a i>o]»ular writer 
on .science, was born in Saone-rd-lioins .'Ith July 
l.S2(i, and liecaino a professor of MatiieinaticH at 
Paris. Of bis nuiiieroiiH illustrated works many 
have been translated into Knglish, including The 
//rftvrns (IS()6), Tim Evn (]8t>9), The, World of 
Comets { 1876), and The, EoreeAt of Nature (1872) and 
AppUeatum of Phyineal Forces ( 1877), the lost two 
by Mrs Norman Lfwkyor. Both in France and 
England Giiilleniin’s works have gone through many 
editions. He died 2d January 1803. 
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Gllillciliot ( Urin)y a gcnn» of iliving birdH of 
the Auk family (Aleula*), ivju-esented by eight 
miecics in the arctic and norLii tcniijicrate zones. 
Tlie bill is moderately long, straight, ami feathered 
to the nostrils ; the feet are three- toed, the hind- 

toe iK'ing absent, and 
th(!y are completely 
uebbed. The wings 
end tail are short, 
and the legs are 
jdnec'd very far bacik, 
so that the bird stands 
erect. Its walk is 
awkward, and its 
flight lu^avy though 
well sustained; but 
it dives with great 
agility, using itshalf- 
npe.ncd wings to ai<l 
its progress. The 
guillemots breed in 
large coh)ni<‘son rocky 
.‘lids, Imilding no 
mwts, hut hiving 
( oininon Guillemot ( Una troUc). their eggs on the bare 

rock, ami the male 
shares willi tlic female tiie labour of hateliing 
and rearing the young. 'I'heir food consists of 
enistaceans and small lislu's. The ('oiiiition or, 
as it is often called, Foolish (luillemot (f\ 
(roifr), is v(‘!y almndaiit on tlie Jiritish c<iasts. 
in summer the hea<l, ne<‘k, ami iipner parts of the 
body an* of a dark brown, the mnmr parts whiU*, 
the hill, legs, and feet black ; in winter tl»c neck 
and some parts of the hea<l are white or niottle<l 
brown and while. The male measnn's about 18 
inches in hmgth; the female is coloured like the 
male, hut is slightly snnillcr. She lays only one 
egg, .‘1 inches in length, whieh she hatches by hold- 
ing it between her legs as she sits erect facing the 
cliir. The eggs nre p<nir-sha|K*d, and vary in colour 
from pale green to a deen reddisli-hrowii. It seems, 
how('ver, as if one hinl laid tin* same colour of <*gg 
in su<*cessive seas(»iis. 'Fhe iJingotl (luillemot is 
Hoiiietimes coiisidon'd as a distinct species {IJ. 
rhiffvtn), hut as it dill'ors from the common gnille- 
mol imly in having round tlie eyes a ring of white 
continued backwards as a line line, and as it is 
never found excejit where the latter also occurs, 
most ornithologists now agree in regariling it as a 
variety. The lllack (iuillemot ( f/. g/ f/Z/r ) some- 
times ]>laecd in a seiiarale genus (Gop]»hus) -is 
found in (’aiUincss ami on the west coast of Scot- 
land, and is fairly ahumhint in the Hehrhles, 
Orkney, and Shellaiid. It is smaller than the 
preceding species, its length being only 14 inches, 
and it did’ers from it in laying two eggs. Its 
summer plumage is sooty-black, with the exce]dioii 
of white patches on the wing-coverts ; and in winter 
the heoil and hack have white markings, and the 
under ])arts arc nearly whiti?. In America 
(jrijHe breeds as far south as the Hay of Fumly ; V, 
troife is occasionally found on the coasts of New 
York. ^VlK•re guillemots congreirafe in vast 
numbers, as at l^'himborongii Head, sealing the 
cliffs in seareli of their eggs is a rejjnilar nrofession, 
and one which rc(|uirps much skill ana courage. 
The eggs are occasionally used as food, as is also, 
indeed, the coarse flesh of the bird itself; but they 
are chiefly valncil for their albumen, of which it 
is said large qnaiititicH are used in clarifying wine 
and in tlic preparation of patent Icatlier. Sec 
Ilowaixl Saunders, Manual oj British Birds. 

Outlllni, John, lieraldic writer, Ijorn in Here- 
fordshire, alMUit loGo, was most of his life nn official 
of tlie College of Arms in London. In 1610 he 
published The Disfday of lleraldrUy the materials 
for which, however, were supplied by Jolm Bark* 



bam {n. 1572-1642), ebajdain to the Archbishop 
of (.'aiiterbnry. (jluillim died 7th May 1G21. 

laUil1otine« the instrument of decaj)itation 
introduced iluring the French Revolution by the 
Lon vent ion, and named after its supposed inventor, 
tiosepli Igiiace (jiiillotin, a physician (bom 1738 — 
<liod in his hed, not, as often said, by his own instru- 
ment, 1814), who, however, was only the person who 
first jiroposed lis adoption. It Avas erected and 
lirst emjiloyed to (‘xecutc a highwayman on the 
Fl.'ice cle Greve, Paris, 25th April 1792. Jt is coiii- 
pos«.*d of two upright ]>o.sts, grooveil on the inside, 
and connected at the lop by ta cross- beiiiii. In 
t.I.cse grooves a sharj) iron blade, having its edge 
cut ohliqiu*ly, descends by its own Aveight on the 
neck of the victim, Avho is bound to a board 
laid below. The 
invention of 
iiiacbiiies of this 
kind is aseribeil 
to the Persians, 
in Italy, from the 
13th century, it 
was the ]»rivih‘ge 
of the nohles to he 
put to di*ath l>y .‘i 
iii.achine. of this 
kiml, whieh Avas 
called vnutnaitf. 

An instrnnient re- 
settihling the 
guillotine avus 
likewise emploveil 
during the midd II.* 
ages in Germany, 
where it has been 
rein t rod iice<l since 
1853, ami at a 
later date in 
France and Hol- 
land. During the 

Kith and 17lh centuries a machine called the 
Maiden^ Avhieh difleretl hut slightly from the 
guillotine, Avas emi>loycd in Scotland for the 
purpose of decapitation ; among its victims Avere 
one [)f Ri/.zio's murderers (1566), the Regent 
Morton (1581), and the Marquis (1661) and 
tlie Earl of Argyll ( 1685). Morton is com- 
monly, hut falselA^ said to have introduced it, 
taking the idea from the similar engine at 
llalifa.x (q.v.), Avhieh was in use till 16.50. See J. 
W. Groker, UisUn'H of the Gnitlotinc (1853); 
1/Ahhe lUoeme, A'oticc snr la Guillotine 0865); 
(fliereau, Gnillotin it la Guillotine (1871); and 
Diihois. JUrherches historignes ct ph/siolopigncs sur 
la GniUotine (ISSl).— The name of giullotinc is 
also given to a poAverful machine useil by book- 
binder.s for cutting jiaper and cropjiing ilie edges 
of books, the blade having an oblique motion. 
Guilt y. See Criminal Law. 

Gllilliai*a€\S 9 an ancient and picturesque walled 
town of IVntugal, cm the Ave, 12 iiiilc^s SE. of 
Braga. Here is the 1 Ith-century Oliveira (3iurch, 
ami there are tAVO noted hot sulphur-springs in the 
vicinity. Pop. 91(X). 

Guinea* the name of a large section of the Avest 
coast of Africa, Avhieh fimt came into general use 
in the 15th cemtury. Although the name is used 
Avilli a diflerent extension by differc*nt wriiei*s, it 
is pretty mmerally agreed thtat the stretch of coost- 
laiuls so ilesignated extends from the mouth of the 
Senegal, in alMiut 14“ N. lat., to (^ape Negro, in 
HP S. lat. By conventional usage it is fuHher 
divided into tAvo parts, Upper and LoAver Guinea, 
the dividing line being taken variously as the 
equator, the Galx>oii, the OgoAvay. The states 
and political territories comprised within this long 


Guillotine. 
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stretch of coiist-lino, commencing from the north, 
are as h)llinvs : the French colony of Stmegal, the 
English settlements on the Gamhia, the Portuguese 
territory of l»is>Ao or Hissajos, the cojustal fringe 
before Fiita-.iallon, Sierra Leone (Ihitish), the 
free negro rci>nblic of Liberia, the Ivory and Gt>ld 
(shared between Franco ami Ihitain), the 
Slave Coast (belonging to Germany, Britain, and 
France), the Niger delta (falling within the 
nriii>h sphere of commercial interest), and the 
Caineroons ((<erman) in Up])er (ininea; and in 
J.ower (iuiiiea, the Spanish settlements on Cenisco 
r.av, the French colony of the Gaboon, the Congo 
Free State, anti the Portuguese territories of Am- 
bri/, Angola, ami Benguela. 'Phe coast line is 
throughout tolerably uniform, and everywhere flat, 
with numerous shallow laju'oons separated from the 
ocean by narrow sjiits of sand, lying parallel to 
the coast. Ih'oeeeding iiilan«l, the country rises to 
the central ])latean of the continent by a series of 
broad terraee-Iike steps, down which the longer 
rivers are geiierfilly precipitated in cataracts an«l 
rapids. The Genoese claim to have reached the 
coasts of Guinea in l*2f)l. They were regularly 
vi^iusl by merchants fnnn Boiieii ami Dieppe from 
1361, but WLMO not colonise<l until the Portuguese, 
under Henry the Navigator, sent out colonies hither 
( 1481 ). Tirp vast indentation of the Atlantic lying 
lietween L |)per ami Lower Guinea is called the 
Gulf of Guinea. t)f late it is usual to restrict the 
name of (xiiinea to Upper Gniiien, in which there 
are three ethnological groups: (1) Tshi speaking 
tribes, tlie most liarharous, inclmling the Ashaiitees; 

(2) Eliwe speaking, inclmling the Dalioineyans ; 

(3) Voniha-speaking, including the Kghas and 
other relati\ely civilised pe<»plcs. French influ- 
ence Inis been greatly devcfoj»c<l in («nin(*a of late, 
both on the eoast and in the Hinterland. French 
(inim*a, without Futa Jallon, the Ivory Coast, or 
Dahomey, includes Grand Bassani, Assinie, Grand 
Tniliou, and dackeiille on the (odd Coast; ami 
Porto Nov(», (iraml Pop<i, Kotonou, and A gone on 
the f*iiglit of Bonin. See separate articles on GoLIi 
Coast, i>Lc. 

Gllilieay u gold coin current in Great Biitain 
from 1664 down to 1817, when it was supeiM*ded by 
the Soveieign (r|.v.), was at lirst coined out of gfd»l 
fioni the (.iiiiiica co,ast. It was designed to he of 
value of twenty shillings, and as legal lender it j 
had no higher value till 1718. But its aetual value j 
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varied. Thus in lOOo it was as liigh as thirty 
shillings, in 1697 twenty-two sliillings, thereafter 
till 1717 twenty-one and sixpence, lint was Iiiially 
fixed tat twenty -one shillings. It is still customary 
in Great Britain to c>.tiinate ]»rofessioiial fees, 
honoraiiaof all kinds, complinientary suhseriptioiis, 
pric(‘s of pictures, race-liorses, \'c. in guineas. In 
‘ spade gMiincja.s ’ the reverse hears a spade*shape<l 
shield with llic royal arms. 

Iiilllnca CorUf a name sometimes given to 
Dun a (tpv.) ; sometimes to a Millet (q.v.). 

Guinea Fowl {Nvmi(fn), a genus «»f African 
binis in tlic Pheasant family ( Phasianidie ). The 


plumage is dark gray, with round spots of white, 
generally larger on the back ami under surface. 
Some species are atlorned ou the head with a 
helmet or horny casque, while others have fleshy 
wattles on the cheeks and a tuft or Uqi-knot on the 
crown. The genus is represented hy nine species, 
in the Ethiopian region- east to Madagascar, south 
to Natal. The best known is tlie (^mimon Guinea 
Fowl or Pintado (A^ mclcagris)^ also jiopularly 



Common (Jiiinca Fowl [Xinnidu meliat/riit). 

known .as ‘Come-back,’ from its cry, wifli n.'iked 
head, hard ealloiis casque, ami slat<M?oloiirod ]dum- 
age, everywhere speckled with rouml white spots of 
various sizes. It is common in Guinea and south- 
wards to the Caiie of Good Hope. It is found also 
ill more northern parts of Africa, ami was knoM n 
to the ancient Homans, hy whom it was called 
AfrJc(njris and Galfhni and highly 

prized. In their wild stale the birds occur in 
flocks, sometimes of fifty tosi.xty, ami are extremely 
shy ami diilicult to approach. Tli<*y utter a 
freqmMit, harsh, ami (pierulous cry. They are not 
so polygamous as many of the gallin.aceous birds, 
and even in domestication show a tmidency to pair. 
The guinea fowl is now common in the pouitry- 
yanls of most i)arts of Europe, although it is more 
ad:i[)ted to warm than to cohl climati's, and in 
Jamaica has been completely naturalised, so as to 
ho destructive to cn>ps and to ho shot like. fUlier 
g.anie. In Brit.aiii the young are rather trouhlc- 
sonio to n?ar, hnt both him Is and eggs command 
high prices in the market. The eggs are small, 
.ami have a thick, strong shell, hut are p.ar- 
ticnl.arly esteemed. The flesh is somewhat like a 
pheasant’s, hut rather dry. ( luinea fowls, however, 
.are irouhlesomc in a poultry- yard, from the dis- 
position of the iialcs to attack and tyrannise over 
other poultry. 

Guinea Grass [Pttmnim mirjrut.Hin)^ a grass 
of tlie same genus with Millet (q.v.), a native of 
Guinea ami Senegal, hut introduced at an early 
period to the West Indies, where it is extensively 
ciiltivateil, and hy the ahuiidanee ami exceihuico 
of its forage forms most important posture. 
Other sp<*cics of the same genus are among the 
most iisidiil pasture ami for.age grasses of tropical 
coiiiitrn 

fallinca PcppcPf a name which has been 
variously applied to the seeds or dried fruit of 
several very diilereiit plants, agrtieing in their 
pep]»erv cliaracter, and in being the produce of the 
west of Africa. The name Miilagiietta ( Malaglieta, 
Melogiietta, &c. ) Pejiper is generally to ho regarded 
as eipii valent with Guinea Bepper, and is at present 
a freuuent designation of Grams of Paradise (q.v.) ; 
hilt the capsules or dry berries of Capsicum f rules- 
cens (sec Capsicum ) are commonly but erroneously 
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sold hy druggists under the iianie Guinea Pepper ; 
whilst the names Guinea Pei)pcr, Malaguetta 
Pepper, anti Ethiopian Penper have been applied 
to tne dried fruit of Cubcoa Chmi (see CuDEns), 
and to the seeds of Ilahzdia ( or Xylopia ) AUthiopirn, 
a shrub of the natural order Anonacea*. U p to the 
close of the 18th century Guinea I’epper continued 
in request, when the peppers of the Etist drove it 
from the market. 

Gllinea-pigr* Gavy ( CavUi), a ^jenus of small 
South American rodents, widely rtjpresented in 
Tiritain by the familiar ilomesticated species. The 
^enus, comprisin^j nine species, is typical of the 
family C’aviidte (included in the pt>rcupine-like sec- 
tion of Uodents), ami is nearly related to tlic largest 
member of the order— the Capybara or llydro- 
chonus. The guinea piffs have' short limbs, the 
fore-feet bearing four toes, the hind-feet only three; 
the fore- feet are not webbed ; the u|)p(*r lij) is not 
cleft, the ears are short and rounded, and the tails 
are wanting. The Common Guim»a-pig or Cavy 
(C. cobiiyti)—\\\\OiiQ name Guinea is belie.vctl to 
be a corruption of Guiana— was introduce«l into 
Europe from South America in the Kith century. 
Its sujiposed wihl original, the Restless Gavv (C. 
fipci'ca), abounds on the banks of the La Plata, 



Guinea-pig. 

and is found in Rolivia and Brazil. Its colour is 
dark brown on the back ami yellowish-gray under- 
neath. It lives in small troops near the borders of 
forests, whence, it emerges at <lusk and on gloomy 
days in search of food. It is timid and stupid, and 
falls an easy prey to carnivores and stu’pents. The 
common guinea-pig reseinhlos it closely in nearly 
all points exr(»pt colour, which is very variable, as 
in other <Iomosticated animals. The guinea-pig 
multiplies with great ra])idity, and may begin to 
bear young when two months old, producing one 
to four at a birth, live or six times a year. The 
other species occur from the Strait of Magtdlan to 
Brazil, and one is found in I’mu. Although now 
exclusively South American, fossil forms are said 
to have been found in the Miocene <le|M)sits (»f 
Switzcnland and France. Some species t>f (’avia 
are shot for food, hut no such use is iiiatlc of the 
domesticated form. 

Gninea-wonilf known also as F/lanu 
nensist or F. Drncnunulus^ is a parasitic animal 
that seems to have been known from tlio earliest 
times. Plutarch quotes a passage from a still 
earlier author which seems clearly to refer to 
this worm. But our knowledge of its natural 
history is still very deficient, anti we are at piH»seiit 
only acquainted with the female. The body of this 
animal is slender, cylirnlrical, and somewllat com- 
pressed, and is t)f the thickness of pack-threail, 
except at tlie iiostcrior extremity, where it is some- 
what attenuated. It is opaque, of a milk-white 
colour; on each side there is a longitudinal line; 
and when examined by the microscope it is seen to 
be marked with numerous transverse strijo. The 
anterior extremity is obtuse and the mouth circu- 
lar and beset witli four acute spines. The length 
of the worm varies from less tiiaii half a foot to 


three yards. On examining an adult specimen, 
extracted by Malgaigne in Paris in 1854, Robin 
found no trace of intestine, 
or of any organ except a 
very thin sheath (a uterus 
or oviduct), which was 
filled with young animals 
rolled up in coils, with the 
tail occasionally project- 
ing outwards (see A iii the 
figure). In these young 
animals we can trace thti 
course of the intestinal 
canal, which a[q>arently 
hccomes subsequently ob- 
literated by the excessive 
development of the gcniera- 
tive organs and tin; eggs. 

This worm is indigenous 
only in cintain hot coun- 
tries, and its geographical 
distribution is regnlatetl by 
laws into which we have 
no insight, save that heat 
and moisture are necessary 
for its production. Among 
j)laces as especially iioto- 
rloii.s for its oceurrence are 
Senegal, Gaboon, the hanks 
of the Ganges, Bombay, 
the peninsula of India, 

Persia, Arabia Pctrjea, the 
south coast of the Red 
Sea, ilie region ronml tlio 
(’’aspian Sea, Pp]>er Egy|>t, 

Abyssinia, certain districts 
of Nubia, the swampy regions of the White Nile, 
ami Guinea. Tt has beeii introiluced into certain 
parts of America by negro slaves. The disorder 
occasioned by these worms frequently becomes an 
epidemic in ^’ears of heavy rain, and* especially in 
marshy districts. Tt appears also to be connected 
with the season, being especially prevalent in the 
East Indies during the rainy season, and in I’yqier 
Egypt shortly after the regular inundatit)n of the 
Nile. 



Young Filaria Medinensis 
(magnified) : 

L, iiidivitlual coiliut up, as 
sn-ii in llw t)Oily nf ils 
IKiioit ; H, 11 k* same* iiii- 
coili'il in of \vut<*r : 

n, the In-ail ; h, tin* coiii- 
iiK-ncoinent uf the tail and 
till.- anus. 


The mode of production of this parasite in llie 
human body is not known with certainty. The 
prohahility is that the young animals while still 
very minute penetrate the skin, although by wliat 
nieehanism they can efletrt tlieir lodgment we 
do not know. Having gained an entrance into 
the lanly, the guinea- worm lakes a considerable 
time to ilevelop. This period varies from t^vo 
months to a year or even two years. The presence 
t)f the worm often ]»roduces no annoyance for a 
considerable time alter it has been <lctectcd ; at 
other times it gives rise tt) (unaciation, and possibly 
even death from exhaustion. As a general rule 
the vesicles caused by the inflammation excited 
by the ]>rosence of the worm open spoil taiieously 
in a few tlays, and two or throe inches of the 
anterior eml of the animal come forth. Tliis eml 
is gently pulled, and coiled round a little roll t>f 
linen or a small stick, and this is faslenctl over the 
woiiinl with sticking-plaster and a compress. The 
extraction is repeated twice a tlay by rotating the 
substance round which the worm is twistisl, and 
tlie operation is often not completed in less than 
two, throe, or more months. From the most 
ancient limes the tearing of the worm lias been 
reganled as a very dangerous accident. It un- 
doubtedly gives rise to violent swelling, fever, 
sleeplessness ; and sliorteiiing and deformities of 
the legs, lingering fistula, mortification, ami death 
(sometimes even sudden ileath) must be reckoned 
amongst the notable consequences of breaking 
tlio worm. See Quaiiis Dictionary of Medicine; 
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Linn. Trims. (1803); also the writings of Owen, 
Cohhohl. aiul Ihislian. 

a village of Hainault, lielgiinn, 
wht ‘1 f i ho French wore twice ilcfeated. (1)5 1“ 1 
Angii'*i 14711 tlioy wore beattni hy Maximilian 1. of 
AiiMiia ; (*2) on 101 h Angusl 1513 hy llonry VIII. 
ami the hhnporor Maximilian. This hatth* wa.s called 
ilio IJattloof the Spurs the French knights having 
made im»re use of their .spui-s than of their swords. 

Gnilies, formerly (Ji’Isnks, a small town (pop. 
3S(M)>S miles S. of Calais, was the .scene of ‘the 
Field of the Cloth of (Jold ’ (.see llKNRV VIII. ). 
Iiiiiiievere. See Artui k. 

tallillQ^auim a French town in Cotea-du Nord, 
on the 'rrionx, 74 miles K. of Ihost, wa.s formerly 
the capital of the duchy of l*enthievre. Hence the 
word Gintjhmn (q. v. ). Fop. 8744. 

44 11 illness* Sir Hfamamin Lke, Bart. (1708- 
IS(iS), was a memher of the great hrewing firm in 
Dnhiin CNtahlished hy Arthur (iuinness in 1750. 
The hiisiness, the largest in the world, was made a 
limitetl lialdlity company in 18SG, with acajdtal of 
£6, 000, ()()»), employs neaily 3000 ]ievsons, and its 
iremises cover 4*2 acr<»s. Sir Benjamin, M.l\ 
or Duhlin in 18G5 OS, and a harnnet from 1S07, 
restoreil St Patrick's cathedral at his own cost 
(£140,(M.K)). His eldest son, Arthur Fklward, 
l>ccaine Lord Ardilaun in ISSO. Hi'j third son, 
EiiWARV) CiX'lL, horn 10th Novemher 1847, created 
a hnroncl in ISS5 and a peer (Baron J\e,‘igh) in 
1801, idaeed in the hands of rc.NponMhle trustees in 
1880 the sum of £*250,0(K), to he spent in providin 
sanitary dwellings for workmen at a low rent, 
£*><K),(Mio to he given to Lomlon and the re.st to 
Duhlin. The im'ome <leri\od from the use of the 
caidlal sum is to he devoted to the same purpos<*. 

liillillllZ(*0<l* the smallest hut tin; most densely 
peopleil t»f the Basfjue provinces on the Ihiy of 
Bi'^cay. 'I'lie mountains are wooded, the climate 
good, inim.Mals are largely produced, and there is a i 
g<iod deal <if manufacturing indust ly— soap, fdanos, i 
carriages, ear]>ets, iron, paper. I’lie cajulal is San 
S»dj;iNlian. Area, 728 sq. m, ; pop. (IStlS) 191,8*22. 
F«jr the people, see B.sstg'ES. 

4«lli.8lloroil2;ll* a market-town of the^ North 
Biding of Vork'.hire, 9 miles hy rail KSK. of ; 
Middleshoroiigh, lies at the fool of the Cleveland j 
llills, in the midst of the iron-mining district. 4’he ! 
carliM^it alum works in Englaml were estahllshed 
h“re about tin; year IWX). Here to<j are the re- 
mains of a ]»riorv built in 1119 by Robert de Brus, 
and at the tinie of the Reformation one^ of the 
w»*aliliiest monastic iii.stitiitions in the kingdom. 
Pop. f 1851 ) 2<Xi2 ; { 1881 ) tiOlG ; ( 1901 ) 5045. 

44llisrari1* RoiiFirT, Duke of Apulia and Cala- 
bria, the sixth of the lw(dv<; sons of Taiicre*! de 
Hautevilh*, was horn near (Amtanecs in Normandy 
about 1015. Following in the wake of his elder 
brothers, lie Wfui great renown in south Italy a.s a 
soldier, ami after the. death of AVilliam and Hum- 
phrey was proclaimed Count of Apulia, (iui.seard 
next captiireil Reggio and Cosmiza (1000), and 
thus conquered Cal.ahria, in the posMissiori of which 
lie wa.s conlinned ]>y J’ojie Nicholas 11. Roliert 
now became the nopo's chanqiion, and along xvith 
Iiis younger hrotlier Roger waged incessant war 
against Creek.s and Saracens in south Italy and 
Sicily, both of which gradually fell umler their 
ariiis" the latter being, however, given to Roger as 
■;onnt. Tho closing yc;irs of Robert’s life were 
occupied in lightin;^ against Ale.xius Coinnenu.s, 
who I lad deposed Michael VII. from the throne of 
(.'onslantinople, Robert being drawn into the 
quarrel from tho fact that he hiwl married hi.s 
•laughter to Michael’s heir. Having sent his son 
Boliemond (q.v.) to reduce Corfu, he himself gained 


a brilliant victory over Alexius at Durazzo (1081)^ 
captured that city (IOS‘2), and then inarched 
througli Epirus towards Constantinople, when he 
received information that the Kmjioror Henry IV. 
iiad imule an inroad into Italy. He immediately 
liasteiicd hack, compelled Hcniw to retreat, and 
liberated tlie pope, who wa.s besieged in tho castle 
<»f St Angelo (1084). Then, having returned to 
Epirus, he defeated the (Greeks in sc'vcral engage- 
ments, took i)osscs.sion of some islands in the 
Archipelago, and was on the point of advancing a 
second time to Const an tiiio])]c, when he <licd sud- 
denly in Cephalonica, 17th July 1085. See works jni 
the Norman-s in Eunqie hv A. 11. Johnson ( 1877) 
aiidT. W. Barlow (1880). 

4ii1lisc% a town of the French department of 
Aisne, on the Ome, *25 iiiih*s hy rail KN E. of St 
Chiontin. AVitliin the t^iwn an* the ruins of ta 
c«astlc, from whicli the famous l)nk(*s of (Jnise 
derive<l their title. Guise is now a place of coiisidcr- 
ahlc industrial activity, with woollen am! (••»tton 
manufactures, ami a large foundry (8(M) hands) 
for manufacturing cooking and lieating stoves. 
The ironworks are comlnctcd iin a profit -sharing 
sch(*mc ; and the workmen are provided with 
dwellings on the assoiuatcd ])laii. 'Phis Fmnilistrrf'f 
of which the first portion was erected hy the initi- 
ator of the experiment, M. Gtaiin, in 1859 (Ml. lias 
about fSO.OIX), and p?ovi<les accommodation 
for *2tXM) persons. AVithin the huihliiigs are a cafe, 
tli(*at''e, nursery, schools, covered playgrounds, a 
i-npcrativo store, and a lihrarv ami reading-room. 
Pi»p. (187*2) 5051 ; (UX)l) 7140.^ 

Iiflli.sis the name •>! a branch of the ducal family 
of Lorraim*, which it derives from the town of 
(Jiiise, in the tlepartment of .Aisiic. 

Ci..\rr)F. OK Lorkainic, first Duke of (iiiiso, was 
the fifth son of Rene II., Duke of Lorraine, and 
was horn at the chfitc'au of Comic, Uctoher 20, 
MtKi. Attaching hims<.*lf to Francis 1., ho fought 
with distinction at .Alarigmino in 1515; hut after 
that campaign remained at home to defend France 
against the English and Germans (152*2 23). Dur- 
ing tiie ca]>tiviiv of Francis L, after Pavia, Claude 
of t.liiisc sup]a’csst‘d the peasant revolt in L«>rraine 
(L5*27), f<»r whi«-h Francis, after his return home, 
crcatcMl him DiikcMif Guise. In his later years he 
liehl himself aloof from jaihlic life ; he died 12th 
April 15.50. 

His daughter Mary, usually spoken of in history 
as Alary of Lorraine, M as horn Niivemher 22, 1515, 
and in'l.5:i8 became the wife of James V. of Scot- 
laml, P>y his death in 1542, she was left axvidoM' 
Milh OTIC child, Mary, Queen of Scots. I ndcr the 
regency of A nan M’hich followed, Mar broke out he- 
tM’eeri Enghii '1 ami SeotlamI, partly on account of 
the claims M'hich Henry AM II. made M’ith regard to 
tho infant Mary's marriage, ami jiartly on religious 
grounds. Mary of Lorraine diiniig those years 
acted with much M'isilom and moderation ; but 
after her om'u accession to the regency in 1554, she 
alloMed the Guises too much to iiilluciice her jMilicy, 
the result being that the Protestant nobles com* 
hincil against her in 1559. This rehcllion, M’hich 
she M’us assisted by Frencli troops to repress, con- 
tinued almost to the time of her death, M'hich took 
phwe in Edinburgh Castle, lOtli June 1509. But 
liefore her d(;ath she M'as reconciled to her nobles. 

Fran(!Is, second Duke of (hiise, son of the 
first iluke, Avas liorii at Bar, February 17, 1519, and 
hfjcame one of the gi’eatest generals of France. ^ At 
the siege of Boulogne (1545)110 gained the nick- 
name of Ba1afr6 from a severe M'ound in hi» f^e. 
Seven years later he held Metz gloriously against 
f-liarlcs V. of Germany, and thus prevente*! an in- 
vasion of France. He added to his reputation at 
Uentl ( 1554), lighting against the troops of Charles 
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V., and in 1550 took command of tlie expedi- 
timi against Naples. Kecallcd tliciice in the 
following year to defend the northern frontier 
against the Knglish, he took ('Jilais (1558) and 
other towns, and brought about the treaty of 
Catcall ('ambresis (1550). lie and his brother 
Charhjs, the canlinal (1525 74), probably the most 
capable man of the iJuises, who aflerwards played 
a prominent part at the (Vmncil of Trent, then 
managed to jmssess themselves of all real power 
during the reign of the weak King Francis If. 

1 hitting themselv(*s at the head of the Homan 
(hithoUc opposition to the Ueforniatioii, they re- 
pressed I'roteslantisni with a strong arm. ^ In the 
war between Huguenots and Catholics (jiiisc ami 
Montmorency won a victory at l>reux (1582), and 
the former was besieging Orleans when he was 
assa.ssinatcd by a Huguenot nobleman, on ISth 
February 1568. He had a taste for literature, and 
his nieinoirs, written by himself, have niiieli historic 
interest. See his lafe l»v Hi Uset ( 18*10) and (hiiivin 
(1885). 

IIiiNKV 1., third Duke, of (luise, sou of Franeis. 
was horn December 81, 1550. Filled hy the iminliT 
of his father with lulter hatred of the PiH»teslants, 
he fought lioreely against them, at Jarnae (Mareii 
1560) and Moneoiitour (October 1560), and in the 
same year foieed Coligiiy to raise the siege of 
Poitiers. He was one of tlie eontrivers of the 
massacre, of St l.laitIi<domew, August 24, 1572, in 
which he i»crsomi.lly ma<le sure that (.^<digny should 
he slain ; ami siibseijuent ly he put himself at tin 
head of the (.'atliolh*, L(*ague. Fie lia<l, however, a 
greater ainhitiou, that of succeeding to the throne 
of FraiKM*, for in r<*spe<!t of r(?al power he was 
alr(?a<lv the eriual, or rather superior, of the feeble 
King fleniy 111., whose commamls be set at nought 
and whom he so d(}C|)ly huiiiiliaieil that the king 
prcxMired his assassinatbm, on 23d Decemher 1588, 
at Hlois. 'rids duke earned the niekname of 
Lo Ualafrc (‘of the scar’) in an encounter with 
German merccnaib’s of (\u\dc at Dormans ( 1575). 
See his lufc by Heminld (1879). 

Hkxkv II., liftli Duke of (iuisc, the grandson 
of llciiry I., was born jit Plois, April 4, 1614. He 
was destined for tlie cliureb, and at Hie age of 
fifteen beeame An-hbisbop of Hheim.s, but, in IfHO, 
on the death of his ehler brother, he sucecctled to 
the dukedom. Having joined the league against 
lUchelieu, he was condemned hy the parliament of 
Paris to capital juinisliiiient, hut found refuge iu 
Flanders. He put himself at the head of Ma,sa- 
niello's revolt in Naples, as the representative of 
the Anjou family, hut was taken prisoner hy the 
Spanish forces (1647) and carried to Madrid, where 
he remained live years. After another fruitless 
attempt to win Naples (1651), he settled at Paris 
and lived the life of a courtier, ilyiiig in June 1664 
without desccmlants. His M^nioires (2 vols. l^lris, 
1669) were written partly hy Count Haymond of 
Modena and partly hy his secretary, St Yon. The 
direct line of the house hecame extinct on the 
death of Francois Joseph (1675), the seventh duke, 
and grandson of Henry II. s brother Louis. Sec 
Fovneron, Lcs Dues dc Guise (2d ed. 1893). 

Criiltar (Lat. cUhnra^ Gr. IcUhara^ ‘a lyre 
or lute’), a musical stringeil instninient, soine- 
what like the lute, particular]}' well afluptetl fur 
accompanying the huiiian voice, and much estecineil 
in Spam and Italy. It was 6rst introtluced into the 
former country from the East by the Mom's. It has 
six strings, tlie notation of which is as follows : 



but which sound an octave lower ; and the sound 


is produced by tlie lingers of tbo riglit band twitch- 
ing the strings, while tlie fingers of the left hand 
make the notes of the music on the finger-board, 
which lias frets across it. The three highest 
strings of the guitar are always of gut, and the 
iliree lowest are of silk spun over with silvered 
Avire. The greatest virtuosi on the guitar 
laicn (iiuliani, Sor, /oeclii, Stoll, and Horetzsky. 

€*1lixoG Fr.\m;oi.s PfKiniK (Jirii.LAVME, his- 
torian and statesnuiii, was horn at Nimes, October 
4, 1787, of iiiidille class lIugm‘iiot jiareiitage. His 
father, although a J^iberal. was guillotine<l, April 
8, 1794, wliereiijmii his mother roumved with him 
to Geneva. There be was carefully educated, being 
taught among other things the trade of a carpenter, 
in accordance jirobably with Housseau’s theories. 
In 1805 be wiuit ti> Paris to study law. He soon 
drifted into literature ; aii<l it was a review of 
Cliateanbriaiid’s iMinijji's (1809) that brought him 
under the notice of the dictator of Pari>ian literary 
society. In the same year .*ii>pearcil (Juizot’s 
Aourrun Diet iau tut ire des Si/tioutfiuc'i, in 1811 an 
essay on the linearis; and in 1.812 the liiial liier- 
ar\ bent of his mind slio\\cd itself in a translation 
of tribbon. That same year he married the lirst 
of his three Avives, Mdlle. do Meulaii (1778 -1827), 
etlitor of Le ruUieisU\ to which he had been a 
contributor. Shortly afteiAvanls be amis chosen 
U'ofessor of Modern History in the Fiiiversity of 
♦Vaiiee. (iuizot Avas, boAvever, a diadded opnoiiiMil 
of the Napoleonic rcf/itue, and it was not till 1814, 
after its tall, that lie became s(‘eretary-gt*neial of 
the ministry of the Interior. 'J’liis ollice he ex- 
changed after the Hundred Days for the secretary- 
generalship of the ministry of Justice, ami iu 1816 
for the general direetorslii)) of the departmental and 
eommunal administration, being at the same time 
made a councillor of state. As a doetriunirc or 
constitutional JJberal, he found himself out of 
syinpatliy with the reactionary jmlicy of the Hour- 
boiis. So pronounced was bis opposition that in 
1821 bo Avas de]>rived of his jmhtic apjiointments, 
and four years later iiiterdicteil even Irom lectur- 
ing on history. He threw himself once again into 
literature. In eonjunetioii with some friends he 
]mhlished Memoires reiulifs u Vllistoirc tie Frauec 
justiuau Jd""' tSiiefc (81 vols.), and Memvircs re/U' 
ti/s u la lit^ndidiou d' Aut/fcfrrrc (2(> vols.). He 
, also edited translations of Sli{ikes]>eare and llallam, 
j and commeiieeil his Hisluirc tic lit llveul uiion 
trAtujlelerre. Having in 1S2S been restored lo his 
•hair, he leelured on the history of civilisation in 
Europe, and more particularly in France. These 
leclurc.s ]>ublished as Cours d'Histoirc Mtjdcriii\ 
finally estaldislaMl his reputation a.s one of the lii-st 
historians of his day. 

The time had now conic for .Guizot lotakea more 
active part in polities. In 1880 he Avas returned lo 
the riiamher of Deputies for Lisieux, at once be- 
came a prominent menilier of the Opjiositioii, and, 
although no orator, aided indirectly in bringing 
about the Kevolution of July, Avbicb ])laeed Louis- 
Philippe oil the throne. Minister first of the In- 
terior, and subsequently of Public Instruct ion, he 
si^naliseil bis occupancy of the latter congenial 
ollice by establishing a system of lu imary schools 
thronghont France, giving an inijmlse to secondary 
and univei-sity education, and revi\iiig tlie Aca- 
demie des Sciences Morales et Ptdiliqiies. Tii 1840 
Guizot, then temporarily in alliance with his lead- 
ing jiarliainentary riA*aI, Tlihus, caim> to London 
as French amliassadur, ami Avas receivei Avith 
givat respect, on account of his reputation and 
the interest ho had shoAvii in English history. 
Hut, unfortunately, at this time the relations be- 
tAveen Gnuit Biitain and France vv'ere strained in 
consequence of the Syrian question, and Guizot Avas, 
not quite accurately, looked upon by Melbourne 
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and Palmei-ston as the month-niece of the policy of 
Thiers. ‘ lie was always,’ in Melbourne’s opinion, 
says McIl>ournes biographer, ‘what Talleyrand 
from the first prononnood him to be — tut inth'qant 
niisfiir.' Fortunately for Guizot he did not liold 
the embassy Ion<^. Thiers’s lM*lli^erent policy 
alarmed Louis- Philij^pe into virtually dismissing 
him. Guizot was summoned to take his place, 
ainl till the end t>f Louis- IMiilippe’s rei^n was his 
cliief atlviser, although it was not till 1S47 tiuit 
he became prime-minister. In the early years of 
his term of power (Liizot was uiidouhtedly suc- 
cessful ; his chief aim, like his master’s, ]ieace. 

When, after the fall of IVel, Palmerston once 
more ohtaineil the control of Ihitish foreign policy, 
(biizot, by wav of checkmating' him, plunged into the 
inlrijrue whicli resulted in the ‘Spanish Marriaf'es.* 
This intrigue was totally indetensible, and the 
indecency of the central incident in it — the forc- 
ing of the young queen of Spain into a marriage 
with a disreputable and intellectually coiiternptilde 
kinsman — revoltetl the conscience of Kurope, and 
greatly injured Guizot's reputation. It alienated 
France from (ireat Ihi tain, and compelled (iuizot 
to fall back for .\vmt)athy on the reactitmary forces 
in Kurope, whose hope at this time was Austria, 
lie also relapsed into reactionary methods of 
government at home, allowed the finances to «lrift 
into confusion, and resisted the rising demand for 
parliamentary reform ; whilst, although personalK 
pure, his administration became notorious for 
scandalous jobs. 

With the fall of Louis- Philippe in February 184tS 
Guiziit's active political career really came to an 
end. lie escaped to Ijoiidoii, where he was cordi- 
ally received bv old friends, and even by old ojipo- 
iierits like Palmerston. In the troubled perbxl 
which ]ireceded the establishment of the second 
empire Guizot made etl'orts both in London and 
Paris to rally and fust* the monarchical [»arties 
f»f France, but after the rottji iCdal of December 
‘2, 18ol, he gave himself up entirely to literature. 
He completed his works on the Great Itebellion 
in Kngininl, und«*r the titles of Urtut/ttfio/t tfA/tf/Zc- 
ft-rre and J/o/z/i*, Chute tie la lirpnblifiae. He also 
published (.'oiHi^lllc rl son Temfis^ and S/uths/tearr 
*:t son Tfinits in 18.V2 ; Mrnioirrs pour srrrir a 
I'llistoirr. de uion 7’c////>.y- an e\planalion of, but 
certainly not an apology for his policy in isr>s ; 
Mrlnufjrs li'uup'a pluipir>i d Litteraires in l8(iS ; and 
Miltnuffs Politunics ct Hist orpines in 1809. His 
Vie, Cfjrrr.spOiidann\ rt flrrits de Washin[ftoit 
18.49 40) was commissioned by the rnite<l States 
goveniinent. (biizot took a keen interest in theo- 
logical and ethical speculation, and for a long 
time his voict» was supreme in the consistory of 
the Protestant church in Paris. His excursions into 
other fields than those of hi**tory and politicos Imm’h 
fruit in M^ditalions ct fit odes Morales (lSo*2), and 
Mt'ditntions snr 1' fltat adacl dc la. RclifjioH Chr6- 
tienne (ISIm). His Ifistoirn de France, rarontre d 
rues petils Jlnfants was completed and publi.shed 
by his daughter, Madame Guizot de Witt (5 vols. 
1870 7o). 

During the second empire Guizot live<I tran- 
quilly in retireim iit, chiolly at his residence of 
Val Uicher, near Lisienx, in Normainly. On 
January 19, 1870, he made his first iiolitical appear- 
ance in public since 1818 by attending a reception 
given by the third Napoleon’s * Libru'al ’ minister, 
M. Ollivier. He followed with a painful interest 
the fortunes of his country in the war with (ier- 
inany. He approved of the fsmduct of the Govern- 
ment of National Debuicf* in deciding to carry on 
war d out ranee. In a letter to the Times on the 
.subject, he mentioned the fact of his having four 
sons on the ramparts. The veteran .statesman 
survived for more than three years the gi*eatest 


humiliation his countiy had ever suflered, dying 
September P2, 1874. 

That Guizot was a man of high personal char- 
acter, that he led a simple life, and that he 
despised wealth are beyoml doubt. Ho was a 
patriot also, according to his lights ; if at one 
pcrioil he intrigued abroad and at another con- 
nived at corruption at lioim*, he dhl it for the 
aggramlisement of his country, not for his own 
advantage. It must l>e admiUed, however, that 
constitutional pedantry, obstinacy, and self-sufli- 
ciency prevented him from bein^ a great, in the 
sense of an accommodating and far-seeing poli- 
tici.nn. As a historian he was ])ainsiakiiig ami, 
on the whole, accurate, but he was not brilliant. 
Altogether Guizot, though not a great man, was a 
lar^e and important ligiiri* in the history of France 
and of his time. 

j The leading mithorities on the life of fluizot arc his 
; own Memoirs, an<l Cuizot in Prirntc Life, by his daughter, 
Madame de Witt (Kiig. tran.s. 1880); Jules Simon, 
Thiers^ (inizot, Rhaitsai (188.5); Thnreaii-D.'ingin, La 
Monarchic dc Jnillct (1880); .'^nd small biographies by 
Croziil (1894) and llardoux (1894). See also Kvelyn 
Ashley’s Life of Viscount Palmerston (1870). Torrens’s 
Memoirs of Lord Melbourne (1878), and Spencer 
Wal lade’s lAfe of Lord John Russell (1889). 

. GllJaraL or Gi;zkk.\t, the llrilish Norlhem 
Divi> itm of Homlmy, has an arcca of 14, ‘240 .sq. ni. 
and a poj). (1<X)1) of 1,(K>3,000, and comprises tli< 
|di.stricts of Ahmadahad, Hroacli, Kaira, Panch 
'Mahals, Surat, ami Thana. In a ui<lcr sense tlic 
name also includes the Kathiawar peninsula, tlie 
terriloiies of the Gaekwar of Haroda (q.v.), ami 
numerous petty native slates, having a total area 
of about 70, OIK) sq. m., and a imimlatioii of over 
11,000,000. t)f the native stales 180 are on the 
peniii.sula of Kathiawar, which project. s into tlie 
rMahian Sea to the north of the Gulf of Cambay. 
The chief products are cotton, maize, barley, and 
opium. Gujarati is one of the seven main Aryan ver- 
nacular languages of India ( q. v. ). See also ( \ r.tu.VT. 

Cllljraiiwala, chief town of Gujr.anwala dis- 
trict, in the Puiijal), 40 miles N. of Lahon*, on the 
Northern Piiiijah State Kailway, lies in a flat 
! plain, is notoiious for its had .sanitary comlitioii, 
and has some local trmie ami petty man ii fact u res. 
It w;is for a time the capital of ihe Sikli ])Ower, 
and Hanjit Singh was horn here. Po]». 29, ‘224. — 
The district has an area of .4017 sq. m., and a pop. 
of 75(),7tK), three-fourths Mohammedan.s. 

Ciiijran or GtJZKH.VT, the chief town of Gujrat 
district, in the Punjab, lias been left (by a change 
' in the riveu-’s course) a few mile.s north of the present 
bed of the Cheriah, hut i.s a place of some military 
ami jKilitical importance, as well as the centre of 
a considerable rade. It produces cloth and <;otton 
goods, hras.s \es.sels ami gold inlaid-work, anti 
hoots and sh(»cs. Here, in 1849, a decisive liattlo 
was fought, which finally broke the Sikh power, 
ami brought the whole Punjab under British rule. 
Pop. 19, (KM). — The district has an area of 2051 sq. 
111 . ; pop. 750,875. See also Gpjauat. 

dlllden* See Florin. 

fallle.S {f/mules, the French heraldic term for 
‘red,’ is tlie plural of (jneidc, ‘the mouth,* Fiat. 
fjuta), the term hv which the colour red is known 
111 heraldry. Se.o llKUALDUY. 

fiiiilf Stream anti Oceanic Currents* 

The Gulf Stream is the host known, tho host 
delined, and the most remarkable of all the ocean 
currents (see map at ATLANTIC). It derives its 
name from the (Julf of Mexico, out of which, as a 
great current of warm water, it Hows tli rough the 
Strait of Florida, along the eastern coast of the 
l-nited States of America, and is then deflected 
near the hanks of Newfoundland diagonally across 
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the Atlantic. This great body of warm water 
indirectly modi lies tlie climate of western Europe, 
and it is possilde to trace its ellects as far as the 
coasts of Spitzliergen and Nova Zenibla. It is 
essential in dcscril>ing the Gulf Stream to take 
into consideration the general question of oceanic 
circulation, and the Uierinal conditions of the 
ocean made known from the explorations of the 
Challenger, Blake, and other recent exiieditions. 

The prevailing winds of the globe are determined 
by the distribution of atmos]>heric j>reHsure, and 
the position of barometric maxima and minima 
are in turn determined by the distribution of 
land-masses an<l water-surfaces. The wind blows 
out of and around high-pressure or anticyclonic 
areas, and into and around low pressure or cyclonic 
areas (see Atlantic), lly comparing the maps of 
the prevailing wimls witli those of the oceanic 
currents, it will Im! seen that the latter roughly 
coincitle with the wimls blowing out of and around 
the high-pressure areas in the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. There have been many theories to account 
for oceanic circulation, but nnicnt researches show 
that all the princijial surface currents liave their 
origin in, and are maintained by, the action of the 
prevailing winds of the globe, iiiodilied locally by 
variations in temperature, density, evajioratioii, 
gravity, and rotation of tin* earth. 

The ])lienomenon of oceanic circulation is to be 
si.*on ill its simplest form in the westerly wind- 
drivcii currents of the t^ad(^wiud regions of the 
Atlantic and Pacilie. 'riie heated surface waters 
of the tro]iics are tln*rc ilrivcn to the west, and 
banked up to wants the eastern shores of America, 
Africa, Asia, and Australia. On the other hand, 
the cold deep water is drawn u[) along the western 
shores of America and Africa to take the place of 
the surface water drivciu lieforc the trade-winds. 
The tempe.ratures of the water towards the western 
parts of the oceans are thu^ higher ami more uni- 
form to considerable de)dhs below the surface than 
in the oastiiru, where they are lowi*r and have a 
wider range at dillerent seasons or dillerent states 
of the wind. The writer has even measured this elfect 
of the wiml in Loch Ness in Scotland ; he found 
the cold water from the bottom drawn to the sur- 
face in the course of a few hours, ami the warm 
surface water banked up to the north end of the 
loch, iluriiig a southerly gale. Itecent observations 
show that similar ellects are produced in the great 
oceans during a continuance of winds otV shore. 

In the Atlantic a huge projiortion of the waters 
of the eipiatorial current are forced into the Carib- 
bean Sea through the passages in the Windward 
Islands, and then into the (iulf of ISlexico, princi- 
jially through the Yucatan Channel. The amount 
of accumulation or hea]iing u]) of water in the (hilf 
of Mexico, through the action of the trade-winds, 
has been measured by the ollicci’s of the I’^nited 
States Coast Survey ; it has been found that the 
Atlantic Ocean at Sandy Hook is 3 feet 4 inches 
lower than the waters of the Gulf of Mexico at the 
mouth of the Mississipjii. This is partly the origin 
of the force conskintly at work to Ke<q» up the Jlow 
of the (hilf Stream tlirongh the Strait or Florida. 
The stream as it Hows through the narrowest jiart 
of the strait is 50 miles wide, and has an average 
de})th of 350 fathoms. In tlie axis of the .stivaui 
the velocity is four or live knots an hour, two miles 
an hour or even less along the edges, and probably 
the same near the bottom. It is cstimaU'd to Tie 
150 miles wide olF Charleston, and 300 miles wide 
off Sandy Hook ; it then spreads fan-like over the 
surface of the North Atlantic. OIT Cape Hattcras 
the velocity is about three miles an hour, olF the 
banks of Newfoundland one and a lialf mile an 
liour, then the rate slowly merges into that of 
the north-easterly drift of the Atlantic — four or 


five milc.s a day. The mean surface temperature 
in the straits is ST’S F. ; olF Sandy Hook, 73® *4 F. 
The average bottom temperature in the strait at 
400 fathoms is luit 45® F ; otF Charleston, at #300 
fatluims, 53® F. ; and off Sandy Hook, in 200 
fathoms, 46^ ’5 F. The bottom in the strait, and 
for some distance north on the * Hlake plateau,’ 
a])pears to be swept by the current .so that no fine 
ooze is allowed to form ; but llic bottom, where hard, 
is niade up of the remains of surface and liottom- 
living organisms, often cemented together into 
noilules and idiospbatic coiuuetions. The diagram 
in the article Atlantic shows tlie <listribution of 
temperature across the (iulf Stream between New 
York and Hcrmutla. The Gulf Stream water of 
the North Atlantic is carried towards the coasts 
of Eurojie by the soutli-west winds; one branch 
pas.ses on to the coasts of Noi way, and another 
south to the coasts of Spain and Africa. As this 
water is carried into colder latitudes it .sinks on 
liecoming cooled becausi* of its gn;ater ilensily, .so 
that olF the coasts of Hritain wanner watm* is found 
at a depth of three-fourths of a mile than at a like 
dejith olF the tropical coast of Africa, where the 
winds are olF shore. Wbih? a warm current jiasses 
to the Arctic Ocean along the coasts of Norway 
anil Laiiland, a eobl current from the Arctic comes 
down the coasts of (irecnland, and along the coasts 
of Jjabrador and the United States, insitle the (lulf 
Stream, ami ultimately sinks beneath it into the 
deeper parts of the North Atlantic basin. The 
[»a.ssage from the green, cohl, turbid waters ah mg 
the American coast into the dec»p lilue, warm 
waters of the Gulf Stream is sometimes sudden 
and well marked, and is usually observed by all 
who .sail from the slioi*e .seawaril. 

The winds blow out of and around an area situ- 
ated in the North Atlantic, between tin; north of 
Africa and America, and the surface currents of 
water also circulate aronml this area, whitdi is known 
as the Sargasso Sea. Here are fouml immense banks 
of lloating Gulfweed (q.v.), cov(*red with ]»e(ruliar 
species of animals : Crustaceans, Polyzoa, Annelids, 
Molluscs, Hvdroids, and Fishes, all the same colour 
as the weeil, presenting remarkable examples of 
protective resemblanc e. 

A very similar, but not such a well-defined or 
constant stream as the Atlantic one, is fouml in 
the North Pacific, and is known as the Kuro Siwo 
( ‘ lllack Stream ’ ) or Japan Stream. ( )n ap])roacb- 
ing Japan in A}»ril from the south the Challenger 
found a belt of water running to the eastward at 
the rate of three miles per hour. In this stream the 
tenijierature changed Irom (i.3' to (W F. .suddenly 
several time.s without any alteration in the rate of 
the current. In June no current was found 30 to 40 
miles from the coast, but close to the south coast of 
the main island there was a northward current of 
two miles per hour and a mean temi>erature of 72"'.‘» 
F. Alternating bands of cold and warm water were 
also found by the Challenger in the (iulf Stream near 
its shore eilge. The origin of these altmnate belts 
of water in the Jai>an Stream is juobably due to the 
monsoons. The northern equatorial current striking 
against the eastern side ol the I’liilijiiuiic Islaml.s 
i.s, as is w’ell known, divcrt<»<l to the northward, 
along the eastern siile of Formosa, after pc'issing 
which it appears gradually to lose its ilistinctive 
cliaracter. l)uriiig the iiorth-ca.st monsoon a cohl 
surface current is running to tlie .southward from 
the Japan ami Yellow .seas. It ap]>oars therefore 
highly prohahle that the eipiatorial current, 
instead of losing itself as is sup])osed, when it 
meets with the cold w'ater from the Japan and 
Yellow seas, is diverted to the eastward along with 
a cohl northerly current, the two running together 
side. by side without intermingling their w'atei-s. 
Wlien ‘the nortli-east monsoon ceases the curi-eiit 
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from tlu* .laiuiii ami Vollow soa» also ceases, wliich 
canse'i ila‘ '•laekiiess of the Kuro Siwo. south of the 
main i>l.iml, in .June, as it is then only ilue to the | 
eniiatoiial eiirrent. Later on, in July ami Auj::ust» j 
wlien ii is turlher au^iiiontcd by the surface ilrift = 
fnnii ilie Uliina Sea in the stmth-west monsoon, it j 
mils au-iin N\iih ;,^real ra])i<lity, ami is wholly a | 
warm curient. 'Pliese peculiar ellecls are probably ; 
ijut cxperieiiceJ to the eiustwanl of the mcriilian of ; 
140 K. ; there apparently the stream is filways a , 
warm tine. The current that runs from the Art 
Ocean llirou*;!! liehrinjf Strait is insi^niticant eom- 
paieJ with the Arctic currents <»f the Atlantic. 
riuM-e is an ill-ilciiiuHl Sarj^asso Sea in the North 
Facilie, in some respects resemhliiio that of the 
North Atlantic. The surface cm rents in the 
Imliaii Ocean are, as is well known, ehaiit^ed with 
the shifiin;; of the moiisoons. 

Krniii the ('haHenfftr ohscrvations it appears 
to he prov('il that the dense warm ei|uatorial 
waters which pass alon;' tlie eastern shores of 
South America. Africa, and Australia into the 
flreat Southern Ocean that siirrounds the worhl 
in latitudes heyond 40"* S., heeome cooled in 
llie^e lalilmle>, ami sink to the hottom thrmifxh . 
the other waters on account of tludr greater; 
dcii'.ity. This water is then drawn slowly north as 
a ^rcal indran^^ht to supply the loss hy siirfaec 
cunents ami evaporation in the equatorial regions 
of the Atlantic, IVudtic, and Indian o<*eaiis. It 
appears then that liy far the larger ]»art of the 
col 1 water that tills these great oe(*an-i>a^ins is | 
cooled and sinks to tlie Ixittom in ahont oO S. j 
hit. A portion of this water seems also to he | 
draw’ll southward to supi»ly the place of the 
relativ<*ly light though cold surface cunents that 
How north from the Aiilarclie in the regions of . 
tioatiiig ice, Tlie great hulk of the ocean has a low' 
tempmatiire — hehiw to' F. ; it is ice cold in the. 
Allanrie at the hottom even under the e({uator. | 
The warm surface water is a relatively thin lilm, 
hut this tilm is mucli deeper t<»wards the western 
parts of the oceans in the tropics than in theea-stern. 
On the other hand, in the regions of the westerly , 
w'iml.s rif teiiqwM’ale latitmles the layer of warm w ater ; 
is deep(.*r in llie eastern juirrs of the oceans, Jis ha.s , 
heeri already riotice<l in referring to tlie <leep-waler ; 
bMiip» raLures otV Ih itain and tropical Africa. These | 
facts are <‘learly shown mi the Clmllt'nifir maps, j 
showing the distriluition of temperature at 10, *20, ' 
oO. 00, UK), and JfX) fathoms. j 

'Die surface ciirreiits may, as w'e have seen, 
have* a coiishlerahle veloeity, hut there is no 
e\ idenee that any .such curre.nts e.xist in the 
dei'per w.at»'rs at the hottom of the wean; the 
rmiveinenls I Imre must U* slow' and massive. It is 
true that lietweeii oceanic i.'slands and in jiositioirs 
like tlie Wwille-Thomson Uidge, hetw’cen Scotland 
and tlie Lanie. Islands, w here the tidal wave is con- 
fined, the ridgfs are swept hy ciirrent.s at a great 
depth; hut lliese are exceptional cases. In the 
open ocean tlie temperaturf; decreases with in- 
ciease of ucjith, except in the Arctic or Antarctic, 
where there is melting ice on the surface. In 
enclosed seas, like the Mediterranean, ('arihheaii 
Sea, Gulf of Mexico, Siilu Sea, and in aJiy others, 
there is a large body of water at the hottom of a 
nearly unifonii temperature ; the depth at which 
thi.s uniform temperature is reachea depends on 
the heiglit of tlie riilges cutting enclosed seas oM’ 
from general ocean ciiculation. The deerier water 
ui these can onlv l>e renewed hy vertical currents 
set in imition l»y the winds Or by convection 
currents. The ilirect inlliience of ocean currents on 
cliiiiate is undoubtedly great, but this inlluence is 
nujst marked by the indire.ct ettects of the prevail- 
ing w inds blowing from oil* these currents towaords 
the land, carrying with them iicat and moisture. 


lalllfweed {SargassKin), a genus of seaweeds 
(Alga*) of the sub-order Fiicacea*, of wdiich two 
.species (/S', ndijare and *s'. bacc/fri'um) are found 
tioatiiig ill imnien.so quantities in some parts of 
the Atlantic, Facilic, and Indian oceans. They 
are tropical plants, although .sometimes carried by 
winds and currents to the Mritisli coa.sts. The frond 
is very long, ami is furnished with distinct, stalked, 
nervetl leavt'.-*, and simj>le axillaiy stalkeil air- 
ves.sels. The receptacles a re linear, in small a.xillary 
clusters or racemes. The trivial name lnirvifcriiin, 
applied to one of the species, is derived from the 
herry-iiUe appearance of the air-vessels. The gulf- 
weed has only been fouml iloating, lull there is 
reason to think that it is at iirst attached to the 
bottom of comparatively shallow’ parts of the sea. 
It lloais in largo liclds, or imu’e frequently in long 
vollow" lines in the direction of the wind. In cross- 
ing the Atlantic, its ju’esenee is regarded as a sure 
indication of the Gulf Stream, hy which it iswaftctl 
northward ami eastward. Where the (bilf Stn'ani 
i.s ilctlecteil from tin* hanks of New'fonndlaml east- 
ward, and sends off its more southern hraneli 
towards the .Azores, is situated tlie Snr{fussu Sat, 

‘ that great hank weetls, w hich so viviilly 
ociMipicd the imagination of Uhrislophor Uolumlms, 
and whicli Oviedo calls the seaweed meatlow's’ 

( I/iimholdt ). The quantity of tioatiiig seaweeil is 
i»ftcn .such as to imp(‘dc the progress of ship.s. 
Multitudes of .viiiall marine nuimals accompany it, 
with li.-hes rcmly to jucy on them.— 'fhe gulfweeil 
is eaten in t.’hiiia; ami in other parts of the Fast 
al.so it is used in .salaiL and as a pickle. 

Ollll (y.r//u/.vb a genus of weh-footoil lurils 
lielonging to the Larida*, a family of long- winged 
sea-hirds having the longitudinal nostrils placed 
laterally and not covered by a cere, the three 
anterior toes completely wehhed, thehind too, W’heii 
present, small and not touching the giouml. The 
family inelmlos the Seissor-hiJls or Skimmers 
( llhynehophhc), the Terns or Sea-swallows (Ster- 
iiimc), and the true ( bills (Larina*). The true 
gulls are of less slender Imild than their nearest 
allies, the 'I'erns ; their wings are not quite, so long 
and pointed, ami they have the hill more hookeil. 
I’lie most important genera are Stcrcoriirius, the 
voracious ami jiredatory Skuas; Iti.ssa, the Kiiti- 
wakes; Xema, the fork-tailed (iulls; and Lams. 

The genus Lams (‘C)m]U'ises sixty species, cosmo- 
politan in their flistrihiition, and includes many of 
the larger gulls ami most of those common in Great 
Britain. The ]>revailing colour is ‘white, with a 
gray mantle varying in shade, from the most delicate 
pearl gray to a dark blackish slate or nearly black,’ 
ami there are often black markings about tlie head, 
W’hich, however, vary in ilillerent seasons. The 
two sexes aio iiKiially almost alike in colour, hut 
the young are dusky and brow’iiish and have the 
bill dark, while in mlults the lull, legs, and feet aro 
bright red or orange. The legs are very pow’erful, 
and are jdaced well foiward so tliat the Ixidy is 
carried hori/on tally, the hill is stout and curved, 
with a lu’ominent angle on the lower ])art and a 
corresponding swelling on the upper. Though most 
^ulls arc marine, they frequent-, and even breed hy 
inland lakes not far from the sea, and large flocks 
of them may often be seen following the plough 
eagerly picking up the wiirins and grubs. They 
are very voracious and w'ilJ eat almost anything, 
hut feed chiefly on fish and iuoIIusch. To break the 
shells of the molluscs they son letiiiies cany them 
high into the air and drop them upon a nick. 
Audubon tells of a gull olievved by him wliicli, 
w'hen the shell did not break the first time, caxiied 
it a second time higher, and a third time hi^lier 
still. Soiiio of the larger species— c.g. tlio Great 
Black-hackeil Croll {L. manniM), prey even upon 
the eider-duck and otlier wild fowl, and very many 
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ftteal the c<'"3 of other birds. Many of the species 
are migratory, and all are powerful of winjj; and tly 
with ajiparent ease a^^ainst a storm, during which, 
ho>vever, iJiey never soar so high as in line weather. 
Their keenness of vision is rcuiarkahle, as must 
have been observe*! by ev(;ry one who has watched 
them following in the wake of a steamer, and noted 
the distance from wdiich they see even a small 
fragment thrown on the water, and the unerring 
precision witli which tln^y *lart down upon it. 



Ffcads of Various Species of (ilulls : 

1 , Groat Black -l)sicko< I (youiij?); ‘J, Black-lioadoil ; 3, Kitti* 
wako; -1, Lessor Blackd»aeko«l ; Tj, llorring Gull. 

Gulls often nest together in large numlMU-s, ami 
to dwellers by the sc‘a a ‘gulhuy,’ with its busy 
life and incessant noise of screaming and (luarrel- 
liiig, is a not unfamiliar sight. The charaeteristie 
cry of many gulls is well suggested in the old 
juime of ‘ Sell iiiew.s.’ 

The most widely tlislributed Ih itish species is the 
Herring (bill {L. aiytiiifalus), wliicli breeds on pre- 
•cipitous dills or isolated rocks all round the cojust. 
The nest is made of grass and is u.sually placed on a 
lc<lge of rock, but soimitimes on the groiiml ; and 
Howard Saunders .says that in North America, 
when the bird has been repoalcdlv pliindere*! by 
fishermen, it even nests in trees. Tlie eggs, usually 
three in numlier, are light brown, green, or nale 
blue, mottled with a <larker slnade. The male bird 
nieasurc.s 22 to ‘24 imdies, the female is slightly 
smaller ; the gray of the hack and wings is lighter 
tluifi in most species, and on tiii.s account it is often 
called the Silvery Gull. The (’oninion (lull {L. 
cauiis) Is only a winter visitor to Knglaiid ami 
Wales, hut breeds ahiindaiitly on the Scottish 
coasts and fre.sh-ivater lochs, in'tlie Hehridc.H, ami 
in Orkney and Shetland. It lays three eggs, breed- 
ing in colonies on grassy islands and slopes not far 
above the level or the sea, and selilom going far 
h-oin land. Its average lengtli is 18 inches. The 
Great Black-hacked Gull {L, marinus) rarely 
breed.s in England, thongli largo ilocks may he 
seen at some seasons. In Scotland, particularly in 
the Outer Hebrides, it is more plentinil, tlioimh hy 
no means common. The Lesser Illnck-backed Gull 
{L. fmem) is very abundant in the marshes of 
Gumberlaml, and ncssts also in Devon, Cornwall, 
and throughout Scotland. Its plumage is white in 
summer except on the mantle, where it is dark 
gray or black. The Black-headed Gull (L. 
oundus) is the commonest species in Ireland, and 
is plentiful on the flatter portions of the English 


ami Scottish shores. It has a dark-brown hood 
in summer whicli disappear in winter. The Glau- 
cous (bill, or Burgomaster (L. gilaucns), and the 
Iceland (bill (L. /cHcoptcnts), visit Britain occa 
.sioiially in cold weather. One specimen of Ross’s 
Gull {Rhodustt'diHt rosea) was shot in York- 
shire in 1S4G. N*)thii)g is known of the hrcediiif: 
haints of this rare and iM'autiful Arctic species, am. 
only twenty-three cxjiiiiplcs had been recordetl 
jirevious to ISSl -S‘2, wlH?n it was .seen in large 
iloclvs oil* Point Barrow in Alaska. About tliirt' 
s|M*ciim.‘iis <»f anolher truly Arctic s]>ecics, the Jvor\ 
i\\\\\ {Rtajoplijla ehuntva), have been taken ii 
Britain at various times. In North America guli^ 
are very i)lentiful. The Great Black-hacked (bil 
(L. tnaritnis) and Herring Gull {L. arr/tyiiatus) an 
common in the north east, wlTile the Comnioii (bil 
is repres(‘iite«l liy two closely related species {L 
hrarhyrh i/ucus imA L. ddairaraisis). 'I’lie Mackerel 
Gull {Uyiirorofams srojmlhius) of New Zcalami 
may often he seen in attemlaiiee on the long-hillctl 
oyster catclier as In* *ligs in tiie soft sand for 1dm 
crabs and oilier delicacies, waiting quietly unli 
something is *liscovered, then Happing liis wings 
ainl making a dash at it. Even if the oyster 
catcher siiecce*! in Hying oil’ witli his jiri/.e he is 
inevitably overtaken ami coiiij»elle*l to give it ii}» to 
the swifter and stronger gull. 

The ( beat ^\i\\i\.{StL'i'roraruisrn1arrhttrt(:s)^ which 
hn?e<ls in the Shet lands, and is <»ccasionaliy seen 
on the coasts «>r lishiiig-grouinis farther south, is a 
spleinlid example of a rohher gull, deriving its foo«i 
ciiietly by victimising or even killing <dln‘rsea fowl. 
It measures about 2 feet in length ; the plumage is 
predominantly brown, ‘with white lifises to the 
<}uil]s conspicuous in Hight;’ the cry, as the name 
suggests, is .s7 /o‘, sfeui ; the nest is a cavity in the 
mos.s and heather of the highest moorlands, and is 
prepared in the later half of May ; the eggs (never 
more than two) are olive brown. Three other 
species of Skua are recorded among Britisli birds. 

The Kittiwaki^ (Rtssa tratarti/ln) is a very com- 
mon bird on British coasts, and is elsewhere \videly 
distrihiitetl. As the spec-ilie name suggests, the 
himl-toe has disajqicared ; Hie. length of the body is 
about 15 inches ; white predominates in the iilum- 
age, hut the u]>p<*r surface is gray, and lliere is some 
black on the wing. The kitti wakes feed on fish 
ami other marine animals, make nests of seaweed 
ami llotsam on the rocky ledges, lay two or three 
eggs ‘from grayish while t*) olive-hiilV, IHotched 
ami zoned with ash gray and rich brown.’ Howard 
Saunilers notes that as the eggs are seldom laid 
I until the later part of May, many of the young 

August, when the Sea Binls Protection Act leaves 
them to he slaiiglitcro*! in t!iou»an<ls to provide 
plumes for hnlit's’ hats. 

The Hesh of gulls is rank and coarse, hut that of 
(he young birds is sultetl for winter use on many 
iiortiiern coasts. The eggs are much sought after, 
and it is stated that from 40, (KK) to 50,000 eggs 
of the herring gull are taken for food, in a .*siiigle 
.season, from the island of Sylt alone. See 
Howard Saunders, ‘The Larina* or (bills,’ in /Vr/c. 
Zoo!. Sor. (1878); and his and other manutals of 
British birds. 

GllIK Sir William Withicy, jiliysician, was 
liorn ^Hst December 1816, at Tliorpe le-Soken, in 
Essex. He studied at Guy’s Hospital, and 
graduated M.B. at London University in J^IL Six 
ycai*8 later he was made professor of JMiysioIo^ at 
the Royal Institution, a post which he held for 
only two years. About the same time (1847) ho 
liecame physician and lecturer at Guy’s Hospital, 
his .specialty being clinical practice. For his treat- 
ment of the Prince of Wales in 1871 he received 
a baronetcy, and was appointed piiysician-extra- 
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ordinary to tlio Queen. He became a Felb^w of the 
Koyal College of riiysicians (1848) and of several 
other iiKMliciil and learned societies. He died 
29th .T;iiiii;iiy ISIK). Sir W. W. (hill published 
nuiiu'ious pjipei’s and addresses, jis Hcports on 
Epitinuir Chnlirii (with l>r W. Italy) in 1854; 
(hiLsInm'an Lrcftirrs on P((t'((h/sis ; the Hunterian 
oration in IStil and the Harveian in 1870; and Alro- 
/<»./ tf.t n Mi'tHcinc ami as a Bcvcratjc (1878). His 
c«»lleeted woiks were edited for the New Sydenham 
Society by l)r Aclaiid in 1S93 and following yeui's. 

4>iiileL See Digestion, Vol. IV., p. 814. 
GiilliYer'.s Travels. See Swift. 

a <?oneral term apjdied to certain cxnda* 
lions from trees and jdiints, which are very difTerent 
in tlu'ir chemical characters and their general 
properties. Tliere are, how(*ver, three classes of 
^unis which may be more particularly referretl to 
— viz. those containing' arabin, those containin*' 
bassorin, and {?uni resins. 

(1) Gums contain hifj ftrahin are best repre- 
sented by j'liin-arabic, the onlinary ^uni of the 
shops. This substance is found *a^ an exuda- 
tion on the bark <3f the Acacia Senegal ^ a 
tree of s<mie 20 feet in hei;^ht, •'rowing' abund- 
antly in western Afiica. A<-eor<Uim to tlie care 


iiig a thick mucilage. It has no active moilicinal 
properties; but it is much used for firming jiill 
masses and lozenges. It enters int<) man^ 
emulsions, for instance, that of cod-liver oil, and it 
is sometimes em])loyed as a stitleiier for the hair. 
It is used as a stiireiiing material for various textile 
fabrics, and is mucli valued for this juirposc, where 
it is not desired to give gloss to the material. 

Hesides these true gums, there are (.3) the. gmn- 
resins. In general terms ihes<' consist of ce.rt«ain 
resins soluble in alcohol, and of the true gum, so 
that it requires both water «and alcohol to di.ssolvc 
them entirely. They are clnefly used in medicine 
and perfumery, and iiiay be sai<rto form a connect- 
ing link between the true gums and the true resins, 
commercially siieaking. The jirincipal are: (1) 
(him-Ammoniacum (see Ammomaclm ), (2) Gum- 
Asafodida (see As.VKfKTllw ), (3) (Juin-Jlenzoin 
(see ilENZOiN), (4) (ium-Galbaiium (see (t.\lil>A- 
NTM), (5) (lum-(Iamboge(see Gamiumjk), ( b)Guni- 
M yrrh (see Mviillil), (7) (Jum-Scammoiiy (see 
Si'AMMON V ). There ari; many other gums known ; 
but these arc the ones most use<l in the arts and 
medicine. Many also of the true resins, as co])a1, 
aiiiiiie, vK:c., arc called gums, but they are strictly 
resins. See ItKsiNS. 

Gnm-snttst Hates are manufactured from various 


taken in collecting it, it r.inges from the pure 
while or colourless gum of K*)nlofan to the dark- 
redtlish varieties imp<irted from Senegal. ( 'hemically 
these are absolutely identical, and therefore a 
single description will sutlice. It occurs in irregular 
lumps, .somewhat spherical or vermicular (as in 
(1 um -Senegal ). It is brittle, and shows a glassy 
fracture*. It di‘-solves readily in water, forming a 
clear, viscid, adhesive solution ; but it is insoluble 
in strong alcohol, glycerine, ether, oils, or chloro- 
form. The addition of alcohol to a watery .solution 
throws flown a jircfipitate of arabin, if a hnv drop.s 
of hydrochloric acid nave iireviously been ,a;lde<l. | 
Medicinally it has very slight rt*medial powers, ! 
but it is largfdy U'>ed in j»n.*scriptions for the ‘ 
purpose of suspending iri‘-olubIe substances in | 
niivtiiros. The liner varieties, owing to their cost, 
arc rarely found fiut.-'ide the <lruggist's shop; but 
in the m.'inufacture f)f confections and in the arts j 
large (piantities of the cheaper kinds are employefl. i 
Tlie*<e are known under <lill'erffnt names, indicating ' 
the flistrict from which they are imjiorted. I’lic ! 
cbird are; Senegal gum, fouiul in large firm ' 
reildi-ih iiiasse-. ; Suakin gum or Talka gum, forming 
dull o])ai|iie-looking tears, colourless or brownish; ' 
an*l MfU’oeco or Ilarbary gum. Gape gum is ' 
fleriveil from the Acacia, horritia, a native of (Jape 
(’fdony, while Wattle gum is a very a«lhesive variety ' 
obtained from Australia. Kast Indian gum is , 
an African j>roduct, being .simply imported into ! 
Bombay from the Uefl Sea. | 

Pl) Gains ronfaining Hassorin. — The chief of , 
these, 'rragJicantli, i> obtaincfl from varioii.s .specicH | 
of Astragalus, low spiny buslies, natives of Asia | 
Minor .and l*eisia. When tin* stem of one of these 
plants is cut transver.sely it will be foun«l that the | 
•space usually occui»ied l»y llie pith li.'is the appc.ar- | 
aiice of a translucent gummy mass, wbicli the 
micro.scopo .sliow.s to possf‘ss the slrueturo of an j 
ordinary pith. If incisions are ma<Ie in Ibo bark, i 
this senii-.solid exud<!s under |ircssure, and, accord- | 
ing to the nature of the inci.-ion forms llatt^ncd | 
wing-like masses, nodules or w«>rm like j»ieee.s. The , 
linost variety is known a.^ Flake-Tiagacanib, con- | 
sibling of flakes 1 to .3 indues long by I inch | 
in lueadtb. The surface is marked by wavy lines | 
and the flakes arc much contorted. Tragacantli is 
translucent, white and witliont lustre, sornewdiat 
flexiblt*, and not brittle, arni with little taste ' 
or smell. When placjcd in water it swells, absorb- 
ing fifty times its weight of that liquid, and form- I 


forms of starch, eillicr Ly baking, roasting or 
cbeinicnl treatment, so a.s to convert the starch into 
Dextrine (q. v). They are made on a very cwteiisivc 
scale, .and are largely einjdoyed in ilressing calicoes 
.and other fabrics, also as a sub.'-titnte for the more 
expensive gums in gumming pa])er, as in the ease 
of po.slage-stanips and labels, wliieli are made 
.atllH‘.''ive bv tlexlrine. For this and some other 
j»urpo.ses, llie gam-sahstitates are superior to the 
real gn Ills, as flaw are easily (lis.solved, and can be 
spread imue equally over a sniootb surface*. For 
tlie chewing-gum in use in the United States, see 
GliEWiNG-fii M ; and for gnm-tree.s, see ICrcAi.VP- 
Ti'.s, Tri'Ki.o, and LiQi’iDAMnAH. 

lillllllbillllOIL a thriving town of Kast IVu.ssia, 
72 miles by rail K. of Kimigsberg. Dating from 
1724, it owes its j)ro.s]»erily to the .settlement/ eight 
years later here of many I’rotestant Salzburgers, 
'riiere are macliine-W'orks, &c. Po]). 10,200. 

4«111ll-lH>iL Absce.ss (q.v.) near the root of a 
tooth, and usually discharging itself lowartls the 
iiiucous membrane of the gum, but sonieiinies 
iii.aking its way more deeply towards the skin of the 
face, and if allowed to burst ilicro causing consider- 
able ileforniity. Gum boil slimild bo treated, in 
th.e lirst instance, bv protection against cohl taiid 
external injury, and tree wa.sliing of the mouth 
with hot water; but as soon as tlie presence of 
matter can be scertained, it is usually a good jirac- 
tice to give; v.mt to it by a ju-etty free iiKUsion. 
(Jomplete cure follows tlio removal of the tooth at 
the root of wbieli the inllammation las begun ; if it 
be left the lUsease is apt to recur. If the abscess 
threaten to burst tbrougli the skin, extraction of 
the tooth is imperative. See Teeth. 

(in vegetable pathology Gammosis)^ 
a <li.se<ase wliicli attacks the plum, clierry, peach, 
and oilier stone fruit-trees, often proving fatal to 
tlie limbs attacked, and ultimately also to the 
whole tree in virulent cases. Recent observations 
seem to juove that the cause <if tlie disease is a 
fungus named Coryncam lieijerinchii. Tlio iiiy- 
celiurn of tbn fungus develo]iH a ferment which 
transfonns t he cell walls, starch granules, and 
other contents of the cells into gum. While in 
some cases the mycelium is obviously the exciting 
cause, in others the f«*rmcnt only ap])cars to be the 
contagious agmit. One ])oint seems quite clear — 
the fungus cannot penetrate sound healthy bark— - 
tliere inu.st be some wound or abrasion liefore the 
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germ-tubtif) can enter tiie cellular ii88ue8*in whicli 
alone they can spread. Unfortunately such in- 
juries occur from many causes in the class of trees 
named, and probably insects are the chief agents 
in carrying the contagion from tree to tree. In 
prescribing remedies, those that are preventive 
are obviously best. Wounds as soon as they arc 
observed should bo coated with a thick paste of 
quicklime or coal-tar. (iummod branches should lie 
cut away without delay ^ and burned, and the 
wounds dresse<l at once with coal-tar. — It is con- 
jectured that (yoi yncum or some similar fungus is 
the cause of the disease thcat pro<luc(iK gum-traga- 
canth, juid probably other gums and gum-resins. 

GiiiiirL See Alexandropol. 

Giimli, a river of India, rises in the North- 
western Provinces, in a small lake in 28'’ N. lat. 
and 80’ 7' K. long^, and, after a sinuous but gener- 
ally south-east crTy course of nearly 500 miles, enters 
the (hinges 50 miles l»elow Jaunpur. It is navigable 
by boats of 17 tons for over 400 miles ; at Lucknow 
it is s]»anned l)y five bridges, ami at Jaunpur by 
r. brhlge of sixteen .irclies. -There is also a (lutiiti 
iiivcr in Pcngal, wbicli joins tlie Meglina after a 
course, inchislvtj of windings, of 00 miles. 

liilIlK 'rin? term gun fonn(M*Iy coiiijnised many 
varieties of the weajions now more <.*orrectl 3 ' termed 
Firearms (q.v.), and is still api»lied in a general 
sense to Can 'inn (mv.) and large onlnanct*, also 
to quick firing or Machine (inns (q.v.); hut it is 
now mure specially held to signify tlie sporting 
gun as distinguished from the military Uiile (mv.). 
The modern shot gun is invariably breech -loaning, 
and usually upon the Slrop-dowu’ prineijde (see 
HRKK(qi-Lf)Ai)iN(i )• The manufacture of shot- 
guns is an important ihitish industry, ami one 
of the processes of manufacture-- barrel-welding — 
is snllicicntly interesting to warrant descriptive 
details. The other jirocosses, some eighteen or 
twenty in nuinher, call only for the skill of the 
trained workman. 

Shot-gun barrels are generally hand forged from 
a rod of special iiiateriar which is usually cornposcil 
of iron ot two distinct varieties, or of iron and 


fneness of figure desired. The Belgian weldera 
are more expert than the British in making the 
finest figured barrels, putting os many as six 
diflerentiy twisted rods together to form a single 
riband ; hut Belgian barrels are not so liard^ as the 
English, and arc generally considered to l>o inferior 
to the best Birmiiighain liand-ivclded barrels. The 
wcilder, having prepared his iron and received it 
from the mill rolled down to the proper size, jiro- 
cec<ls to form the barrel by twisting the riband 
upon a manilril, just as one ivouhl cover a wliip- 
stork with a narrow strip of leather. This coil has 
then to he licated, a few inches at a time, and the 
edges weliled to each other, the result being a tube 
four times heavier than it will weigli ivlien finished 
by boring, grinding, and filing, which are the next 
three processes through which the barrel must pass. 
In double shot-guns the two tubes to form the 
barrels are brazed tt»getlior for a few inches at the 
breech end, and sohlercd to each other and to the 
two ribs and * packing ’ which unite them through- 
out their entire length. The breech actions arc 
lilted to the barrels, the lock-work and holting- 
mcchanisni atl justed, and the gun is ready for the 
Stocker ; lie roughly fashions the piece of walnut 
to whicli tlie ironwork is secured by the ‘screwer,’ 
who ])iisses the gun on to the ‘ linisiier ’ to iinqiare 
for its final omhellishmenls, in which are conqirised 
the jirocesses of ]>olishing, engraving, hardening, 
hliioing, and temi>ering. The barrels when finely 
polished fire treated with aci<l, which rusts the 
surface of the metals of which they arc comi>osetI, 
and eating more readily into the softer metal turns 
it a darker colour. This process, termed ‘brown- 
ing,’ occupies several days, and when successful 
sliows clearly the damascening or curls of fibre 
obtained by twisting the gun-iron rods in the 
earliest stage. A barrel not showing such (Uirls 
ivoultl be iermetl a ‘ scelp ’ liarrel if it were a twisted 
welded barrel, hut if of (ine uniform colour, mi- 
brokeii by regular markings, it would proljably 
bo composed of plain iron or steel only. 

The superiority of the Damascus barrel to one of 
liest imNlern steel remains a vexed qiu'stion. The 
evidence adtlnccd on behalf of the Damascus is 


steel. It is necessaiy that one of the metals be 
softer than the other; and the gnjater the pro- 
portion of the harder metal, and the harder the 
quality of the softer metal, tlie belter will he the 
quality of the welded barrel. Some varieties of 

gun -iron con- 

(t — tain 70 per 

cent, of steel ; 
ill others a , 
good quality 
and an in- 
ferior quality 
of iron are 1 
used together, 
and no steel 
enters into 
the composi- | 
tion. The | 
rod of gun- 
iroii is built 
u]» of alter- 
nate layers of 
tt, giin-barrcl iron, twisted and laid lntf» a tl*® hard ami 
rllMind ; b, portion of giin-l»arrol coil ; soft liictals, 
c, portion of silver-stcel Damascus barrel. j ][|| 



suflicient to ])rove its superiority over certain 
qualities of steel, but it is not overwhelming; and 
it is now generally admitted that steel can l>e 
obtained of Milliciently gaiod quality and possessing 
sufficient strength to withstand any normal strain 
to which as a shot-gun barrel it may be subjected. 
The advocates of the weldeil barrel contend that 
Haws, which cannot be detected by the eye or by 
the most searching test, occasionally exist in steel, 
making it unrelialde for use as a gun-harrcl. Sir 
Joseph* Whitworth s fluid compressed steel has 
liecn used l erv successfully as a material for shot- 
gun barrels, but the imiiuiuity from Haws which 
barrels of tliis steel enjoy is said to result from the 
careful testing and examination of each individual 
tube rather than from absolute perfection in the 
metal itself. The complete and almost perfe«!t 
heterogeneity of the material of the Damascus barrel 
produces a liomogciieous whole, which, wlicn soundly 
welded, has no weak spot, and will neither split 
longitudinally nor break oil’ short as steel barrels 
have done, but when bunst is pulled, as it were, 
from shred to shred, cxliibiting gr(*at tenacity in 
every direction. The steel barrel here referred to 
is that drilled from a solid rod of best mild steel. 


manufacture Steel barrels drawn from blanks in the same manner 


of a Damascus barrel _ this rod must he tivisted 
upon itself before it is wedded side by side to 
one or more rods, or welded into a barrel. These 
twisted rods are drawn out between rolls into a 
flattened rod or ‘riband’ of metal, the riband 


as ordinary tubes are inferior to the drilled barrel. 
Still less ndiable ai-e the lai>-wehled steel barrels in 
whicli the two edges of a stri]) of metal are brought 
together and welded as it passes at welding heat 
between the rolls. Cold drawn steel barrels were 


being composed of one, two, three, or more twisted at one time manufactured, but proved too expen- 
rodB according to the quality of the barrel or the sive, and twisted steel barrels are not yet a 
238 
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coinmeivial siiooess. IMie stan«Ianl sizo of the 
moilcMii sj?ot-.i:iin is 12 hore—i.e. twelve spherical 
leaden hiillcts of the same diameter as the interior of 
tlie luirvel will wei;:h 1 lb. av(»ir. ; formerly 10 and 20 
bores were much in vo^qie, ami 10 bores are still very 
common in CJermany; 10 bores are much used in 
Konli America; 8 and 4 Inwes are used only for 
wild-fowlinj; ; and mms of from Idnch 

f<» o-iiicli l»ore lilted into shooting' punts, are 
employeil for tirinix from h lb. to 4 lb. of shot at a 
time into flocks of sea-fowl on the coast or in tiilal 
estuaries. 

With the exception of the punt-gnns, which 
ro<iuire special mechanism, ;xuns of all bores are 
made upon the same principle of breech -bnuling, 
and nearly all are more or less choked — i.e. the 
diameter of the barrel is suddenly lessene<l near 
tlie muzzle, forming a cone which causes the pellets 
of the charge to fly from the ;;un more com}»actly 
and at an incroaseil vchicity. Such is the perfec- 
tion to which the boring of shot-guns has been 
brought that a 7-lb. gun Inay now l»e expected to 
gend on an average 220 pellets of a charge contain- 
ing 30o pellets inti» a circle .‘30 inches in diameter 
(or 60 into a lU-inch sipiare) at 40 yards distance, 
the pellets having :in average velocity at the 
muzzle of 8t0 feet per second, and a striking force 
at impact (40 yards) of 1 IH) oz. 

Shot guns are now built very much lighter than 
when breech loaders lirst came into general use 
( 18(55 ) ; shorter barrels .are used without loss of 
shouting power or appreeiahle incre.ose in tb- 
volume of the recoil. Smokeless explosives arc in 
general use all the world over for sln»t-guns, and 
the result'! of the >lighte>t variation in the ch.arge <»r 
quality of the powder, m* in the size and <piantity 
of the" shot, ean he a^certinnetl with the grenUsl 
scientific accuracy, by mcaii'! of >jiecial instruments 
found in all leading guiMnannfactories. Shot-gun 
man nfact lire is a Tuechiiiiical science as well as a 
h.andioraft, and the fiiie.'.t ]»roducti()iis of the im)st * 
renowned gun-makers will alwjiys command .C50 or i 
even higher prices. Cheap ill-made, ill-litted, ill- 
regulated guns, shaiie^l by machinery, or still more 
ffighly by hand labour, j’Oiislitute the shot gun of 
comm<*rce, and tln‘ir value fluctuates with the 
price of malerial. The shot-gun of the best class 
la now so highly perfected that a new deiairtiire, 
whetlier towards the ilevelopment of the killing 
|M)wers of the wcfipon or elaboration of its mechan- 
ism, is unde‘'irahle, and, until some r.adical change 
in the comyHisition i»f explosives, or the method of 
Using shot-guns, takes place, no noteworthy im- 
provfMuont upon tlie existing type of gun can lie 
expc'cted. 

.ScMj tin; articles ffryrowDEU, Firearms, I5ref.ch- 
L(3AmN«;, Cannon, Mcsket, Kiki.e, Machine (;uxh, 
&c. ; Creciiei's frin/ nnd its f)iro1f>ii7ncnt (1881 ; 7th cd. 

his Mo>hni Shot (f'uns (l8S8)j HawkeVa fwfnis 
and Shuntiii'i I Hilt r ft cf ion a ( 1S44 ) ; Shooting^ bj’’ l.ortJ WaJ- 
6inghain.indSir li. Paync-I Jallwty (liadmiiitoii Lib. ]886h 
Payne-Oall\vi:y\s Tiir Foirftr in Irefand (1882); Walans 
Modern Spoitsm/in's (run and Rijie (2 vols. 1883-84); 
General Norton’s Aincricaa Inf'tnlvtne and hnprocc^ 
meata in Brecch-loadiag^ Sniaff. Arma^ Huiry Ordnance^ 
Machine Gana, Magazine Anns^ <ir. (New York, 1889). 

GnnbOcit* a small boat or vessel arnied with 
one or more guns of heavy calibre. From its small 
dimensions, it is cap.'ihle of rnnning close inshore 
or up rivers, ami frorn the same cause it has 
little chance of lieing liit by a larger vessel at the 
long range which the carrying power of its guns 
enatilcH it to maintain. At the outbreak of the 


iiioilem ’fomi (like the titaunch) are small niastless 
vessels mounting one large "uii in the bow, and 
propelleil liy an cMigine with single or twin screws. 
The gun is pointed by means of the helm or the 
screws, nini tlie gunboat is in fact a floating gun- 
carriage. fn the Britisli navy these gunboats carry 
an armour-piercing giin of 18 tons, on a draught of 
only 4 feet. But they liave been tlesigiied to carry 
35- ton gnus, or heavier. In 181K) there were on the 
British Sary List 114 of these vessels, of which 
43 were called tliird class, and are intended for 
coast defence. In 1903 there were; in the navy 33 
torpedo gunboats, the largest form of special torpedo 
boats. At the beginning of the century the United 
States ba<l over 250 of tlio.se vessels ; but the ‘gun- 
Isiat system * was .soon abandoned. In 1903 the 
United States navy possessed 20 gunboats of from 
000 to 1400 tons, armed with 4-iiicb cpiiyk liring 
guns and light sectmdary batteries. I'liey are 
mainly nn. arm on red, though some liave a slight 
protective dock. Most (_’ontiiiontal navies are 
provided wdth gunboats of various size and con- 
struction. 

€iillll-rarria|BfC is a most import ant .adjunct to 
every piece of onlimiice. It requires to be of great 
streiigtb in order to resist the slioirk of diseluirge, 
and, in tlui ease of a Held gun carriage, to bear an 
enormous strain in j»assing at a lapid jiat^o over 
broken, umweii, or rocky ground without being 
uiululy lic'avy or wanting in mobility. A large 
department, fittetl with splendid mm-bincry, in the 
Itoyal Arsenal at M’oolwieli, called the Boyal Car- 
riage r)e]»artment, is charged with this branch of 
manuf.acture for tlie Briti.-b service, wlietlier naval 
or military. 8ee Cannon for plates showing 
sever.al of Abe numerous ]>attenis, and also MON- 
PKIKFF I'lTS. 

Gllll-rottOll* Tboro are a very largo number of 
explosive nitro compounds which may bo divided 
into two main elasses--viz. (1) Those containing 
Nitroglycerine (q.v.), in wbicb is imdnded tli 
great dynamite class, ami (2) those not containing 
nitro glycerine. Gun-cotton is an ex]dosive nitni- 
coiiqumml of the latter class, and is by far the 
most iiiqtorlant f>f the class. 

So long ago as IS32 it was disooveicd by Bracnii- 
not tliat woody fibre and similar substances couhl 
be converted into Iiiglily combustible bodies by the 
action of concentrated nitric acid; six years later 
lYduuze extended this discovery to cotton ami 
other organic substances ; ho was follow tid by 
Dumas, who trcatetl pa)>er in a similar way, and 
be ]>roposed to make cartridges with paper so 
treated, the idea lieing that no residue would be left 
in the barrel after liring such cartridges. But no 
pr.actical result followial tliese discoveries until in 
1845 Schembein, a German ciiemist, having bit 
ujK»n the prt)pcr modo of treating cotton with 
nitric and sulphuric acids, aniiouiict'a the discovery 
of gun-cfitton, wliieli he proposed as a substitute for 
guiijmvfler. He claimed for it that tlie advantage 
it lia<l over guniiowder was that it burned with- 
out leaving any residue, and consequently W’itboiit 
smoko. He prepared it Iw immersing carded 
cotton wfnd in a mixture of nitric and suljihuric 
aeids, and the equation for its formation may lie 
stated thus : 

Cellulose. Nitric Acid. Water. 

C«H,A -b 3( H,N03) = C«HA,3(N(\) + 3(H.,0). 
It will lie oliserved that no mention is mode of sul- 


llussian w'ar, a large sqmulron of them was hastily phuric acid in this equation, the presence of which 
constructed for the Briti>h navy for the first time, is, how'ovcr, essential in the production of gun- 
Their tonnage w'as small ; and tiieir armament cotton, for although it takes no active chemic^ 
usually consisted of one 8-inch gun and one 1(X)- part in the action, it absorbs the water which is 
pounder Annstrong gun. Gunboats in their more fonned by the clieniical transformation, and tlius 
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keeps the uitrie acid up to its full strength. 
Sclioiihein's discovery f^ave a great iinpi'tus to the 
([iicstion, and experiments continued to h(^ made 
by many eminent chemists in nearly every country 
in Kurope with the hlea of utilising the new ex phi- 
si ve for military purposes. It was first manu- 
facture<l in Kngland on a largo scale in the year 
1S47 by Messrs Hall & Son of Faversham ; but, in 
addition to minor accidents, a terrible explosion 
took place in their works, which create<l so much 
distrust that its manufactiiro in England was dis- 
continued for several years, as the cause of the 
explosion, with the then im]H3rfect knowledge 
possessed of the subject, could not be satisfa(;torily 
a(?counte<l for. 'I'he first country to turn Schdn- 
bein's discovery to practical account was Austria. 
(h.‘in.M-al Von Eenk, an Austrian artillery oflleer, 
afl<ir exten.sive trials sncceeiled in greatly improv- 
ing the method of manufacture, by whiclMueans ho 
was enabled to moderate and ensure a uniform rate 
of coiubiistioii of gun-cotton in air ; his discovery 
was considered so much importance tliat in the 
year 1S.V2 several batteries of Austrian artillery 
were armed with gun-cotton cartridges. l>ut it 
-ooii fell into disrepute, not only on account of its 
unstable nature, but also bocfiuse it was found tliat 
Von Ijonk s im]/roveiiients were of no practi<*.‘il 
utility when the gnn-cott-on was confined in the 
bore of a gnu ; the groat beat gciieratcul cause<l the 
inliainod gas to penetrate rapidly tbrcmgb the 
wliole cartrhige, so that tlicre was little or no re- 
tardation ill the rate of combustion, and the rapid 
comlnistion caused excessive pressure in the bore, 
licsides giving very uneipial results when fired. 

Since the failure of the Austrian cartridges gun- 
cotton lias not lioeii used as a propelling agent on a 
large scale. But its utility as a disruptive agent 
has b(!eii onoriiiously incre«ased by the. discoveries 
of Professor Sir Erederiek Abel and the late Mr 
E. O. Bn>wn. Nothing daunted by the failure of 
the Austrian experiments, nor by tlie <»xplosion at 
Messrs Hall’s works. Sir Fnxlerick Abel eontinnetl 
his experiments, and he ultimately discovered a 
mothoil of mtaiiufactnrc whereby not only a com- 
plete purification from free acid is assured, but 
the material is converteil into tliorougbly compact 
liomogcneous masses. As a result of his experi- 
mmits the method of manufacture adopted in 
England may he hriefiy described jus follows : the 
best white cotton waste alone is employed ; this is 
first tlioroiiglily clejiiised from all grease by lioiling 
with alkalies ; it is then picked over by liainl and all 
foreign substjinces removed, after which the fibre 
is separated and all knots and lumps opened out 
by passing the cotton waste tlirou^^ a ‘t(*fising’ 
mainline ; it is then cut into 2-iuch lengths, 
thoroughly dried, and dividetl into charges weigh- 
ing 1 J lb. each, wliicli are kept in air-tight tin 
boxes till rcjidy for dipping. The acids used in the 
manufacture of giiii-eotton are nitric aci<l having 
a specific gravity of 1 *.52 and suljiiiuric acid of I *8 1 
sp. gr. ; these are mixed in the proportion of one 
part l»y weight of nitric acid to three of sulphuric 
aciil, and allowed to cool down in iron tanks. The 
mixed acid is run off into tlio dipping pans into 
which a IJ-lb. charge of cotton is immersed and 
left in for alxnit five minutes, in which time it will 
have absorliod about 14 lb. of acid. The charge is 
now allowed to cool down, after which the waste 
acid is extracted by means of an ‘ acid next raotor,' 
and the charge thoroughly washed to remove ail 
the free acid. It is now pulped and pressed nncler 
hydraulic presses to one-tliira its bulk, and moulded 
into slabs of various sizes and shapes for storing. 
The method of manufacture as here described is 
perfectly safe, as the giiu-cotton throughout is in a 
wet state. 

The properties of gun-cotton, as compared with 


gunpowder, are mainly as follows : ( 1 ) It can be 
ignited jit a temperature of about 300‘\ whereas 
gunpowder requires a tmiiperature of aliout 600*“ 
to ensure ignition; (2) its ronibustion leaves no 
solid reshlne, and is nnatlended by smoke ; (3) 
the action of gim-cottoii is niueli more rapid than 
that of gnni)t)wder, and, as has already been 
I pointed out, it is this rapidity of comlnistion which 
renders it niisnitable to be used as a propelling 
agent in camion ; (4) whereas guiijjowder is greatly 
I iiiflueneed and injnrioiisl}^ alTeeteil by moisture, 

I gnn-cotton on the contrjiry is pinfectly uninjured, 
j and may he ke[»t for any length of time in u ater 
I without change. For military imrposes this is a 
most important consideiation. Apart from the 
I ipiestion of n.sing gun cotton as a jiroj idling agent, 

■ its vjilue for destructive jiurjioscs w.-is iiicontest- 
I able, but it was llioiiglit to be necessary, in order 
j to ilevelop its full power, that tlie cluirge should 
be strongly c<mfine<l. Experiments, however, con- 
! diictcjl by ^Ir E. O. Brown clearly deiiioii^tr*atcd the 
fjict that compressed gun-cotton could be fully de- 
toiiJited in a totally nneonfined stale by fulminate 
of mercury. This discovery wjis tliougliL to Jipjdy 
, to dry gun-cotton only, but Mr Brown coiilinuitig 
bis experimeiils jiscertaiiied tluit wet comjnessed 
' guii-eotton could be deltnmted by using a small 
primer of tlie ilry material. Still further dis- 
coveries wr*ro made with regard to tlu; detonation 
of gun-cotton ; il was ascertained that detonation, 
being established at one end of a continuous row' of 
; distinct masses of compressed gun-eotlon, tnivels 
along the whole length of the row, even if a siuiee 
of half an inch is left between the discs, 'riiese 
discoveries have raised gun-cotton to the iiigbest 
’ rank as a military explosive, as the necessity for 
! stonng it in a <lry staite, wbieb Is .so highly ilaiiger- 
' ous, is entirely obviated ; it is now' alw'jiys stored 
in a wet state, the gun cotton contjiiniiig about 20 
‘ l»er cent, of waiter, and is pjudvcd in aiir tight metal 
eases, so that the necessity for rew’etting seldom 
occurs; in this condition it caii be trauisported with 
perfect sjifoty. 

i The discovery with regaxnl to its detonation when 
in a wet staite I ijis led to this material being used 
as the charge for torpedoes and submarine mines. 
The tirst ])8iUorn of nhileheaul torjiedo Avas 14 feet 
long ami 10 iiiebes in diameter; the speed of the 
I torpcilo was 9 knots for 2(K) yards, ami the 
I charge w'Hs 118 lb. of compressed wet gun-cot Ion. 

Severtil subsequent patterns of torpedoes have been 
I iiilroiluceil, the hilest being 14 leel long and 14 
inches in <liameter, and by reducing the charge of 
’ guii-eotton to 80 lb. the high sjaeod of 27 knots for 
600 yanls lias been .attained. The immense im- 
, porlance of Ibis increaise«l speed can be reaalily 
' a[qu*ccijited, as it enables a torpedo to strike tlm 
1 vessel at which it is discharged before she has time 
to get out of the way. The torpedoes are iired by 
I a striker actuati'd by a spiing which is released on 
; the torjaedo striking the side of tlie ship ; the 
j striker is pointed, and penetrates a cap charged 
I with 38 grains of fulminate ; this cap is embedded 
in an S oz. disc of dry gun-cotton, enclosed in ai 
hermetically sealed case, and placed as nearly as 
possible in the centre of the w'ot gnn-cotton charge 
eontaiiiing 12 per cent, of water. Hun imttoii is 
also used as the charge for submarine mines, tJio 
charge consisting of from 50 to 5U0 lb. of wet com- 
pressed gnn-cotton. 

There are various descriptions of marine mines. 

( 1 ) if round mhica: in these tlic charge is contained in 
a case of sheet steel, with ciist-irou sinkers aittached 
to it to keep it at the bottom of the harbour or 
river ; these mines are fired electrically by observa- 
tion from the shore when an enemy’s ship passes 
over them. (2) Buoyant mines : these are anchored 
a few’ feet beloAV the surface of the water by a steel 
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rope attaclie<l to a sunken weiglit ; they are con- 
nectetl illi tlu* siiore hy electric wires ; a buoy with 
a .sigiiiiilin^' apparatus is attached to the mine, and 
when a ship strikes a buoy it rings a bell in the 
signalling room onshore; if the ship is a friendly 
one it is allowe»l to pass, but if it is an tuiemy’s 
ship the mine is lireu by electricity and the ship 
blown up. tS) Elect ro-contuL't mines: these are 
ii'.cd only in places where an enemy's ship would 
pa'is. W'hcn the mine is stnick hy a passing ship 
a steel s]»ring or pondulum moves {<iwards the point 
1 im]>act ami thus closes the circuit and tires the 
mine automatically. 

A pt)wder made hy the Explosives Company, and 
generally known under the name of EJ . Potrder, 
is another form in wliieh gun-eotlon can he used. 
Tlicre are two descriptions of this ]>ow«ler — viz. 
ip*)! ling ami ritle powder ; tln'v arc IkjiIi os.sentially 
granulated giin-cotloii, ami consi>t of small loumled 
granules, the sporting j)owdcr lieing eoloured orange 
with amine, and the ritle powder yellow with pieric 
acid. 

tSehnltze Pntrrler may be mentioned here as, al- 
tlioiigh not strietly speaking a ^xun-ootton powder, 
it belongs to the elass of exjdo>ive componmls not 
<‘oiit.*uniiig nitro-glyeeriiie. Tlie ]»rocess of inanti- 
faeture consists in macerating soft limber fnnn 
which all resinous ami fatty matter has heen ex- 
tracted by cliLMuical means, the resi<lue being pure 
linely-divided cellulose; this is satnrateil with 
nitric and sulphuric acids, and thoroughly piirili('d 
In washing. The nitro compound thus formed is 
finely ground and waterproofed, ami then sifted 
iiito tlie various sizes of grain re<piirfM]. Schullze 
powder Inas been manufaet.ur<Ml since ahout the 
year iStM), but E.C. is a powder of more recent 
date. Until these powilers are now largely used 
for sporting purposes. The great advantag«.‘s they 
possess over tin* on I inary hlack powder arc that 
an espial velocity is olifained with a very much 
smaller chargt.*, lliat they <lo not foul the gun, and 
tiial they are nearly smokeless. Uut against this 
iiiiist be set the < I i'*a<l vantage that under certain 
|•onditiolls the strain on the hreech <if the gun is 
;:reater. Uut liitherto the rcMilts ohtained from 
these ]»owders when used in military lireaiiiis are ] 
not s’lliicieiitly uiiiforni or regular to justify th<*ir 
adoption for military ]mrpor>es. There can, how- 
ever, be but little douhl that a smokeless powder of 
some sort will, before long, be universally adopted 
b> all tlie great powers of Eurojie, not only for 
l ilies, hut also for artillery purposes ; it is no loiigm* 
a ^|ue>iion as to wlietlier a smoKeless jiowder should 
lx.* adijpted or not, but wliicli of all the siimke.iess 
powders ex])erimented on is the best for adoption. 
Smokeless powders, in order to be suitable for 
military pnrpo>es, nmsl not be t<M) violent in tlieir 
action, tlicy must be able to stand extremes of 
heat and cold, tliey must not be very hygroscopic, 
and they must keep well in store without deteriorat- 
ing in <pialitv ; and the ])iobhMii to solve is to find a 
powder whicli will fnltil these eoiiditioiis. Nearly 
all .smokeless powders e<)iisist essentially of gun- 
eoLlon, or other h)wer forms of nitro -cot ton, .'wded 
on bv a .sr>lveiit such as acetic ether or acetone, 
whicfi reduces the nitro cellnh»sc to a viscid paste ; 
the paste is then ndied out into sheets, and the 
solvent allowed to evapfnate ; tlie .sheets are left 
as a dense horny .su Instance, and are cut first into 
strips, and then the strips are cut crosswise into 
grains of an^* required si/(i ; or the .substance can 
be left in stni>s or in a librous form. 

The EiWicli, in 1SH7, were the first to adojit a 
smokele.s.s powder for the eartri^lges for their new 
small-lsire rifle, the Lebel. It is known as Vieille's 
powder, or ‘ Eoiidre U ; ’ its exact composition lias 
been kept a secret, but it is believed that picric acud 
is mixed with tlie paste as describecl above. The 


Imllistics attributed to this pow'der when firat 
introduced were remarkable ; a cliar^'o of about 70 
grains imparted a muzzle velocity of 2000 feet per 
second, to a Inillet weighing 230 grains, fired from 
a ritle-barrcl whose calibre was *315". Uut it was 
found that the powder ra])idly deteriorated, and that 
these results were only attainable with recently 
inanufaetured powder. Hence in 1889 the Erench 
atlopied another powder, the Erench U.N. Eowder, 
the exact eoinposition of wliich is kept secret. 

The English government, after very exliaustive 
trials willi various kinds of smokeless powdcr.s, 
eventually adopted in 1891 the powder known as 
rorditc for use in Her Majesty 's land fiinl naval 
forces^. The name conies from its licing made in the 
form of string or cord, the .size of the coni being 
dependent on the size of the gun for which it is 
required. It is a uitro-glyceriiie pow<lcr, and con- 
sists of .'>8 percent, of nitro-glyeerine, 37 per cent, 
of giiu-collon, and 5 percent, of mineral jelly, ace- 
tone being iiscjI as a .solvent. ^J'liese ingUMlients 
are tboroiigbly mixed or ineorporated in a macliine, 

, in wliieh are two levolviiig lihules soni<*what in the 
j form of the .screw of a sictamcr. Tliis juoeess, 

; which takes strven hours, converts the mixture into 
the form of a thick j>a.ste, tlie paste being the s.ame 
. for all sizes of eonlile. Eor ritle cordite, the paste 
; is pressed through a small hole, *0370" in diameler, 

! ill a cylinder, arnl is wound off on to reels, each 
I reel hohliiig 1 11). of eorditi*. The eonlite is tli»*n 
dritsl ill a <lr\ingroom at a teiiij»eratnre. ef about 
lO.")’ Eahrenheit to drive oil* the acetone, and in 
this form is ready for use for loading inlo rille 
cartridge cas<*s. Etir larger guns, the cordite jiastc 
is jiressed through plates liaviiig holes of various 
diametei*^* the larger the gun the larger the dia- 
meter of the cord. The sizes at i»re.s(*-nt jn use for 
quick-tiring guns are as follow’s: 

Fur .*1 an<l ij pr. kiuh, «Iifimetyr -0.^', huij'th of rtjnl 1 1 inrlies. 

II VJt -I”, ir M 11 

I. 4-7 -2", II 11 It 

II C *3'', II II 1*1 

For heavier natures, the diameter varies from *4" 
to *5", and length of coni is also grc'ater. Tho 
weight of a charge of cordite, varies from one-half 
to two-thirds of that of Idaek powder, and with 
this charge a higher velocity is obtained with a 
lower pressun: 

Tlie German military i»()wd(‘r is also a iiilro- 
glyccriiie conipoiiml. It is very similar to Nohel’-s 
htdlislife^ in which the pnqiortioii of nitro-glyeeriiio 
and gun-cotton are about eoual, Ixiiizol being used as 
,a ,s«dvent ; and instead of being pressed into cords, 
it is rolled under rollers into sheets, and tlieii 
broken up into grains of various size.s. 

The Siiiokidess Powder CVnnpaiiy liave also made 
a powder siiis.ahle for military iille.s, called rifle.ite\ 
:iH also a ver) gooil sporting smokeless powdm- known 
as S.S. These ])owdei-s are made of iiitro-eelliilose 
ill the form of nitro-lignine, the various shooting 
qualities lieiiig obtained hy the mixture of tho 
higher and lower nitrates of ligiiiiie, iiitro-beiizol 
being used as a solvent. 

The following ])owder.s are extensively used for 
sjiortiiig pur]»osi?s — viz. : Jhdlistitv^ already nien- 
tioiied ; Ctnnifmite.^ which is a iiitro-eellulose powder, 
llie gun-cotton Iieing ilissolved in ctlier, and formed 
into a ]>]astic inas.s, in which form it is pressed 
through a cylinder witli very siiiall hides in the 
hottom ])late, somewhat in the form of rifle cordite. 
These thin st rings when dried are then broken into 
grains by being passed through revolving rollers. 
Andjeriie. is another nitro cellulose jiowdcr, the 
gun-cotton being mixed with naraniii ami sbellae. 
Wfdsrode is a German powuer, and is a pure 
gelatinised iiitro-cellulose. The gun-cotton being 
coni])letely dissolved in solvents, the plastic mass 
being divided into grains by rotation in a barreL 
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This powder is known as a condensed powder, tlie 
charge necessary to jnoduce the renuired velocity 
occupying a very small space. The Noi'iiuil powder 
is very similar to VValsrode. 

One of the most powerful explosives known is 
blastinf/ (jelatinCj made by dissolving 7 per cent, of 
gun-cotton in 03 i>er cent, of nitro-glyccrine ; it 
forms a gelatinous muss somewhat resembling 
lioncy in colour, and varying in con.sistency from a 
tough leathery material to a soft substance like 
still jelly. It is stronger than dynamite, as the 
nitrocellulose itself is explosive, and, if made 
with great care, and if absolutely free fmm all 
impurities, is a s«fe and stable explosive. But, 
nnl(;ss the ingrcdionl.s of which it is composed are 
absiilutely pure and free from all foreign matter, 
it becomes exceedingly dangerous wlien stored 
in large (piantitios, and is liable to spontancoUH 
combustion. 

See Waidcll, ^fu.i}Miwder and Oun-coKon (18811); 
Cundill, Dictionant oj yi’irp/oHfcm ( 180r>) ; Kissler, Mndmi 
Fxpiosi res ( 1 881) ) ; O uttmanii, Man » fact h rc of Kxplttsirts 
(181)5); Sanford, tfUro- Explosives (JSUt)). See also 
Ckuau.(»ii», Kifi.ks. 

Iillllltlaillllk. Se<f (;.VN1»AMAK. 

Gllll-rsU'loricSt Kovai., form one branch of 
the lloval Aixnal fit ^Vool\vicil, thf5 other two 
being tin* Koyal f.aboratory find Koyal (-anifige 
Dejfarlment : set 5 W ooLAViru. The procosfs now 
adoided in manufacturing guns is explained under 
t/ANMON. 'Phe Kl.swiclv toundry was for some time 
recognised jis an auxiliary find supplement to 
Woolwich Arsenal, the guns being turned out at 
a contract [nice, payable after rigid inspection. 
The close eonuectioii between (hem ceased in 1803, 
but iiuiny »»rders are still executeil for government 
by the Klswiek (iriii. 

dosKF (1810-89), comi»o.ser, born at 
Zsambek in Hungary, entered a military band as 
oboist, find Wfis its conductor for eight years. Tii 
1S43-18 be gave concerts in Berlin, and there in 
1819, after a visit to America, ho wfis a[i])ointed 
director of the royal concerts. From 1858 to 1864 
lie was bfiiidiiiaster of an Austrian regiment; but 
most of bis remaining years wore* em[)Ioye«l in 
concert tours. Of his 400 comjmsit ions most were 
waltz(»s or other dances. 

Iiiiiii-iiietul. l^ee Cannon. 

Gunnel {Cr.ntronotiis)^ a genus of coast lishes 
in the Blcnny family, but with more elongate eel 
like form tluin the true blennies. Tlie British 
species {C. guuneUns), the spotted gunnel <u* 
buttertisli, is eomnioii on British coasts, lurking 
under stones in tidjil [lools. The colour is deep 
olive, with a dorsal row «»f black spots surround 
by white rings ; the usual huigth is about 6 iuelies ; 
the skin is tliiekly coateti witli a mucous secretion, 
it is seldom used except for bait. 

fvlllllier* in the British army, is a private 
soldier of the Boyal Artillery. His pay is l.s. 2Ad. 
per diem, exce[)t In the Horse Artillery, where if is 
Is. 4d. ; Ills uniform is Idue with red facings, red 
stripes on the trousers, and yellow worsted lace. 
His arms consist of a carbine and sword-bayonet in 
the garrison artillery, and a cavalry sword in the 
horse. Tn the field artillery gunners carry no arni.s, 
hut two carbines are strapped on to ofich limber. 
Master gumiers are warrant officers of artillery, 
generally placed in charge of one or more forts ; 
the first class receive 6s., the second, Ss. 8d., and 
the third, 4s. 6d. a day. The oirico lias much de- 
generated in importance since it was first created, 
at least as early as the time of Henry VIIT. 

In the navy the gunner is an oificer from the 
ranks qualified in gunnery, ap[M)inted by warrant 
from the Admiralty. Bank next after chief -gunner, 


below sccond-lientcnant in the army, but above 
nm.ster-gunner. Pay, from 5.s. 6d. to 98., wdtli 
allowances in specfal ceases. Pension, at age of 
fifty- five or wlien unfit, not exceeding £120 a year. 
Must puss examinations on board gunnery ships 
at Portsmouth or Plymouth. Uniform similar to 
undress of sub-lieutemints, but without distin- 
guishing marks, and with black-biltcd sw'onl. 
Duties : takes eliarge of all the ordnance stores 
on board ship, ami is ies[)onsible under super- 
intemlenee for their exjicmliture and account ; lias 
a general oversight of every thing rcilating to the 
wea]K)n.s em[)loyed and tiuur ]»roper use, either 
umicr a gunnery oificer or wbi're lliere is none. Is 
entitled to a cabin. Giinner.s .are now sometimes 
a[)|>ointed in jd.'ice of snb-liontenants for quarter- 
deck duties and to coniiiiand torpeiio- boats, &c. 
Chief yinmer is a commissioned officer jironioted by 
seleclum from the gniiners. Ibink next after sub- 
lieutenants in the ii.avy and with .secomMicu ten ants 
in the .army. P.ay, 10s. [)er day, and 6«1. for e.acli 
adiUtional year till l‘2s.. and peilsion at liftv-five or . 
when unfit, not exceeding £1.50 a year. Uniform 
the .siiine as gunner, but with a .single gold si ripe 
Jiiul loop on eacli ciifr, the same as siib-lienteiiant. 
Both ebi*‘f-gunni*r and gunner are eligible for pro- 
motion to I bo rank »)f lieutenant in s[)ecial c.ases. 
(iunners-nKitc is a first class potty-*)flicer, selecded 
I after exaiiiimation on boanl the gunnery ships from 
I men qu.alified as seamen gunners. Wages the same 
as otIuM* first-class seamen petty oHicers, from 2s. 
2«L to 2s. 5tl. per day, but Nxitli extra i»ay for 
gunnery qnalifieaiions varying from 2d. to 8d. [»er 
day. ('niforiii the sfinie as other first-cl.ass sea- 
men petty-oflicers, but with devices im right sleeve 
denoting gnnneiy qualifications. J)nties, assistant 
to those of gunner. Chief gtiftnrrs 7 H(tte is a chief 
petty-ollioer promoted /roiii the gunner s-niates. 
Pay, from 2s. 8d. to 3s. 2d. [ler d.ay, with e.xtra 
pay for gunnery qualifications. I'niforiii, that of 
other seamen chier [letty ollicers, but witli gunnery 
devices on right slei^ve. Duties the same as 
guniierVinates. Ecu mathg tinner is a seaman quali- 
fied in gnnnerv subjects on board one of the 
gunnery ships, for which iie receives from 2d. to 
4d. per day extra [»ay. 

In the Uniteil States n.avy, gunners’ wages, like 
those of boatswains and carpenters, range from 
.^700 when on leave or wailing orders during tlie 
first three years' service, to ij^lSOO, wlien at sea 
.after twelve years’ service. 

Gunnery is the seience wliieh govene; by its 
laws file conslnietion and eiii]>loyiiient of all fire- 
arms, though the term ‘ musketry ’ is generally 
I applied to the seientilie use of small-arms. It in- 
I voives a knowledge of the pro])erties of metals, and 
details of their iiiani]>iilAtinn in gnii- manufacture, 
as well as the e.alcuhition of the strains to whicli 
the weapon will be snbjecteil, the velocities of 
roj(*etiles, and the effect u[»on tliem of the v.arious 
I torccs to wliieli they are exjinsed in the bore of the 
_nn and during their flight llirougli the air. 

'J'his subject was first treated of by an Italian 
mafliematician, Nicolas Tartaglia, who in 1537 
published La Nnora He also invented 

the gunner’s gmidrant. Many <»lber writers fol- 
loweil him, of whom the principal was Galileo, 
who.se iJiaiogne.s on Motion were [irinteil in 1638. 
But the real founder of the .science w;i.s Benjamin 
liohins (q.v.), whose New Prineiples of (tannery 
a]>peared in 1742, and treated of atmospheric 
resistance, the force of gunpowder, the effects of 
varying tlie length and weight of guns, &c. His 
invention, the Ballistic Pendulum (q.v.), enableil 
the velocity of a cannon-ball to be measured, and 
wjia generally used for that [uirpose until super- 
seded bv Navez’s electro- ballistic pendulum almut 
1862. Euler, llalton, luid oilici-s added by their 
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comuiontarios on Rohinss work to the {'eneral 
knowlotl^o (»t the subject whicli existed up to the 
einl of the ISih ctMiUiry. In 1840 Profcr'sor Wheat 
atone iiiveiiH'd an electric climiioscope for nieaaiiriii;j 
vcloeiiio'., wliieli was followed by those of Navez- 
Il.i'^liforth, Noble, and De Houlenf'e. In 
ls7s -Ml I he llev. R Bashfortli produeeil his elirono- 
.jr.ipli for nn*asnrino the rcsixtanee of the air to 
till' nn»tion of elongated projeetilo. Ry means of j 
hi'i lablo'. and the various in>trnments now plaeetl j 
at their dis|)^)•^al, matlieniatioians are able to rakui- | 
late the proper length, thickness of metal, size of 
chambfi-. eliar^n,*, form of projectile and method 
of rotaiin.i; it for a gun ot given calibre, and also 
to detTinine the time of tlighi, penetration, height 
and \eh)i‘iiy at any point, and elevation reqiiireil 
f<»r any i-ange, »Jvc. " 1 no latter are mo.st necessary 
in order that the gun iuay be skilfully handled, 
and each weapon has its ‘range table' niatle out, 
giving these particuhiis. 

The oflieial Text hntfJ: af iiunnrrji (ISSTI, by 
Major Mackiiilay, K.A., is’ one of the best modern 
treatises iju tliis subject, and has been largely 
ijuote.l i!i foreign works, mitably in the External 
haflistn'M of (.’aptain Ingalls, U.S. .\rtillery. 

In bsSM Major R Siaeci, of the Italian Artillery, 
put forward a metlnxl of solving Irajectories and 
problem^ in ballistics, and his fnrmuhi* have been 
used by artillerists of all natu)iis with very salis- 
f.ictory results. 

Without explaining the intricate caK'ulations and 
deli(‘ati* instruments used, it may be interesting to 
give a few examples of gunnery problems. A shot j 
was tired at Shoeburyness in j.ss7, and called the 
Jubilee shot, fnmi a ‘J**2 inch wire-gun at an angle j 
of 40’ elevation, by which it was thought an j 
extreme range* would he obtained. 'I'be c/ileulaie<l 
range was •2o,70.‘)‘J yards (say 12 miles • ; maximiim 
height, 17. 1 lO'O feet : time of llight, <»d*7S7 seeomls ; | 
an-jh* of de.scent, 5.3 .50'. The aelual range w;is j 
20.2.4.i yards. 1 

'rU(* imce-sary elevation f(»r Ji 12-iiieh 4.‘) ton gnii, j 
tiling with a charge of 20.'» lb. ejid a iiiu//l«* velocity ; 
of lOln foot per second at a point yards distant \ 

.'iiid 1270 feel above it, is fouml to be 2' 2.’>'. An 
S-incli liowit/.er of 70 ewt. is to lueacb ibe escarp of ! 
a dit*;i» .Vi feet wide, witli ('(niinion slo.)! and delay j 
action fu/.e — the angle of descent mu>l be H and ! 
the .-^i I iking vedoeity not le-s than 0(M> feet per j 
seeoijil ; re«piired the lea^t ne<*e.-^arv di.-i.iiic<* of the | 
howit/or from the escarp, the ie«|ui-'ite charge of j 
powd« r. and angle of elevation. Answer, 1030 
yai'l'. 0 lb. powder, and 13^ 23'. 

In ih 'igniiig a rifle of wbieli tlie velocity is to be 
S0<> fiM-t per second .at 1000 yards, and traje<*l<»rv in 
m» pl;oM‘ bigber tlian 32 feet, it is necessary to know 
tlie ]»n»]>orrn>ns of weight of bullet t<i calibre, which 
are fouml by Siacci’s formula- to In* 3.58 grains for 
a ealilMc o^ ‘3S inch, or 2.54 graitis for •.32'inch 
calibre. 

From these and .similar examples ii will be under- 
stood that gnnMcrv has beciinie «iiie of the exact 
scieiices. The cxiM.-llencc of modern jiiaehiiicry 
f?iiables ihfj manufacture of wea|ioii, ]in»jcetile, 
powder, and fuze to satisfy the demands of the theo- 
rists, wliile sneh inventions as Watkin’s po.sitioii 
and range finders and Scott's telescopic, sights juit 
it in the power of the ti .lined ariilleiyman to .show' 
equally good results in practice. See IluKKCif- 
Lo.mhm;, Canno.v, liti LK; for the School of 
(.binnery at Shoeburyness, see Aijtti.i.kuv. 

ttre made fd a coarse jute fabric 
(see Jt'TK), and are very largely exported from 
India to variou.s parts of the worlil. American 
cotton is largely packed in tbese. They can be 
ni.'Lnufaetnred at a low' piice, hence the great 
demand for them. The name gunny is applied 
to the cloth as well as to the made-up lj.ags. Alsmt 


1850 tile peasant haiid-looins of Low'cr Bengal met 
both the iiuine and the foreign demand for Indiaxi- 
made gunny-bags iiidecil the imaking of these 
was then the great domestic industry of that portion 
of India, giving occupiilion to men, women, and 
children of nearly every clas.s. FA eii boatmen and 
domc.slic servants em]»loyetl their sj>are luomenta 
at tlieni. At the present time the number made at 
the great steam-factories, of wbicb there are now' 
twenty -three in India, far cxee<*<is wluit is j)ro* 
duced* by band -looms. For example, in the year 
1885, 82.770.207 guiinv-bags were exported Irom 
India, of which only five millions were woven hy 
Inuid. In the .same year forty millions of these 
bags were sent fn»m Bengal to otlier parts of India, 
ami it was i*stiiii:ited that m^arly as many were 
Used in Beng^‘^l it.self. 'I’ho total value of the 
Bengal trade in jute manufactures (mainly gunny- 
bags or cloth ) in 1885 was believed to be not far 
short tif i3,fKK),000. In India giiin y-bags :ire em- 
idoyeil for agihmltural ami internal irath; pui jjoses, 
but many are also sent out of tlie countrv tilled 
with grain and otlier oroduee. (doth and hags of 
the same kind are nnule in Ruiidee. 

Glllipowdor is a well-known e.xjjlosive mixture 
comjMised of s{ilt]>etre, charcoal, and sul)»bur mixed 
log#‘tlier in eert.'iiii projiortions, somewhat yarsing 
in dilfe rent (‘oiintries and in ditiereni descriplions 
of powd«‘r. 

The early bi.-.lory of gunpowder is very obscure ; 
l»m tlii'ie appciirs to be little doul»t lliat the ex- 
plosive nature of .sal(p<‘tre (the gre.'it bulk of wliieli 
<*oiiies eiiiier from Imliaor Fliimi) w hen mixeil with 
eliareoal or eai b.m was known to the (Chinese for 
m.iin centuries before tin* Clirisiian era. It may 
be assuim*d that the di.seovcry of this prooerty of 
saltpetre was aeeiilental : a woo«l-lire lighted on tlie 
eartli where s.'iltpetre was mi\e<l with the soil 
would bring the two ingredii*iits together, and the 
net ion of the heat would be sutlicieiit to show the 
naliire or jn'oj>erty of the mixtuie so brought about 
w hen raise*! l<» a certain temjanattiie. It is eerlain 
that lireworks were km*wn in (.‘biini froiii very early 
periods; but ill a pam}»blet written by (.'olonel 
tbiiodei (Tiiriii, 18,34), .ami later in an article in tlie 
Athentvum of 1)eceinlM-r 2t». l8t)S, by (‘aplaiii (now' 
Liout.-iieneral ) Henry Brackenbury, B.A., the 
(pi«*.->tioii as to the liist invention of gunpowder was 
fully *li.scnssed, ami the conclusion .-irriie*! at was 
that there is gieat reastui to d*»ubL wh**ther eith(‘r 
the < ’liiiicsc or any other Asiatic piMiple invented 
guiip«»wder in its true sense, or were the lirst to 
use it as a jU'o]ielIiug agent. It was left for more 
wesli-rii nations t*) d*.*veh>p the *li.seovery of tlie 
(’liim*.se, ami our lirst knowledge of the use of guii- 
p*iw’der as a military agent (iatc*s from the 7th 
century, wli -ii it w’as used hy the Byzantine em- 
perors, iimb'r the name of (ircek Fire (ij.v.), in the 
defence of Constantinople agaii st the Saracens, 
who, <liscoveriiig the secret of its manufacture, u.sed 
it ag.ainst the Crusaders, not liow'everasa propelling 
agent, but in the form of rockets or liipiid fire. Its 
lirsi use in Fitirojie tis a propelling Jigent was in 
Spain, where Imtli the Moms ami Christians uscil 
some *le.''cnption of artillery as early as the 12th 
c»‘iitiiry. Roger Bacon lirst introduced it into Eng- 
l;iml. AVhellier he discovered it independently' 
of foreign aid, or whether he coneeiveif the idea 
from ancient inantiserinls, is uncertain ; but the 
latter is the more ])n>hal>Ie, its the name first given 
to it Wiis r/vrAr, ]>rosnmahly a eorrujithm of the 
word tjrer. Bacon’s discovery diites from a jieriocl 
early in the 1 3th century, hut, «»wiiig to the crude 
ami tinei‘rtain inejins adopted for mixing the 
ingredimits, it Wiis of no juactical value till the 
Cerman monk, Bcrtliohl Schwarz, iiilrodiiced, 
somewhere aliout the year 1320, u method of nianu- 
facturc hy which the ingredients were thoroughly 
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incor[»oratcd ; the meal powder tlius made wan first 
used in Kiij^laiid as a propel liim agent hy Edward 
111. in his war against tl»e fscotcii in 1327, the tubes 
from which he pr()i)elled the shot being called entkeys 
of ivar. The .same king siiUsequeiitly used cannon 
at the battle of Occy in 1340. From that date the 
use of gunpow<ler tlironglioiit Phirope soon became 
general, the lliissians, wIkj in 1889 celebrated the 
flOOth annivei-sary of its introduction into Kussia, 
being the bust to adopt it. Until the reign of 
Qiiemi Elizabeth by far the larger (jiiantitv of 
powder required by the Kngli.sli was obtained from 
abroad ; but in her reign its maniifucturo wjis 
introduced into England. The earliest English 
powder-mills of which there is any record were 
established at Tiong Ditton and CUxlstone, in 
Suncy, l)y (leorgo Evelyn (John Evelyn’s grand- 
father) in lofK>; the Faver.sbani mills were started 
H«)on after this date, as were also tho.se at Waltham 
Ablicy. The mills at Favcrsliam subsequently be- 
came the government powder-factory, and in 1787 
the government also bought the mills at Waltbani 
Abbey, which have niiiiainod in its bands ilowii 
ti) this day. 'I'be Eaversham mills were given up 
by tlie government after the ])eaoc of 1815: they 
were soon alter lumglit by Me.ssrs Julm Hall & Son, 
who .still retain themi. 

'rhe mode of manufacture adopted in Eiighuid 
when th(‘.sf* several powder-mills were all 
thoroughly e.fttahlished remained jiractically un- 
changed up to within the bust tliirty-five years. 
Ibit before proceeding with a description of the 
iminufacturc and of the dill’ereut powders now in 
use, it will he desirable to coiisbler very brieliy the 
jiart played by the several ingrcdieuls of which 
gunpowder is compo.sed, and the chemical action 
which takes place on ignition. The saltpetre or 
nitrate of potash, KNOy, acts as a magazine of 
oxygen, with which it readily parts when raised to 
a certain teiiijierature. When the powder is fired, 
the oxygen oi th(j saltpetre converts most of the 
carbon Of the cliarc<»al into carlioiiic achl, CO.^, a 
portion of which combines with tlnj potash of the 
nitre to form carhoiiate of potiusli, KCOy, the 
remainder existing in the state of gjus, and the 
nitrog(*n is liheratc<l. The sulphur, wliich iw?rforms 
the part of a second combustible in gnnj»owder, is 
for tlie most juirt converted into sulnliuric acid, SOy, 
and forms sulphate of potash. The reaction on 
tiring the gunpowder may be expressed by the 
eouatiun K.<.),NO., -f S + .3C — ,3CO.j + N + Kl:>. 
Tiie heat generated by the exidosion evolves a largo 
quantity of elastic gases, the exiiansivc i>ower of 
which Is greatly increased by tlie boat. The pre.s.sure 
being emial in all ilirectioiis, the work done on the 
projectile in the bore of the min is due to this 
elasticity and expansive force. The metlusl adopted 
for measuring the amount of ]ircssure in the oorc 
of the gun will tie dealt with luTcafter. 

Sir Freilerick Abel, K.C.H., F.U.S., and Sir 
Andrew Noble, K.U.Jl., carried out two .scries of 
most exhaustive and complete exi)eriment.s on lired 
gunpowder, and the coricluHion.s they arrived 
at were communicated by them to the lioyal 
Society in two pa]iers (1875-80) under the lieail 
of ‘Ucseavebes on fired Gunpowder.’ The results 
are summarised as follows : when fired in a con- 
fineil space ( I ) the products of combustion are 
about 57 per cent, by weight of ultimately solid 
matter and 4«3 per cent, of permanent ga.ses; (2) 
the permanent gases occupy about 280 times the 
volume of the original powiler; (3) the lcn.sion of 
the products of combustion when the powder 
entirely fills the space in which it is fired is about 
0400 atinospbores, or 42 tons per smiare inch; (4) 
the temperature of ex]ilosioii is aoout 4000'* F. ; 
(6) tlie chief gaseous products are carbonic acid, 
nitrogen, and carbonic oxide ; (0) the solid I'esidue is 


mainly composed of potassium carbonate, sulphide, 
and sulphate. 

From the foregoing dcscn]iiiou of the part 
jilayeil liy the nitrate of potasii it might be thought 
that it would be highly advantagtHius to luako 
gunpowder with some nitrate containing a 
larger jicrcentage of oxygen than nitrate of potas* 
shim; ami os a matter of fact there are a large 
number of nitrate mixtures other than gunpowder 
ill which nitrate of sodium, barium, or ammonium 
are substituted for the nitrate of potassium. But 
unfortunately they aie extremely hygroscopic, so 
that gunpowder made with them w’ould, under 
ordinary cii‘cunistaiice.s, soon become useless on 
account of the damp it would absorb from the 
atiiio.splicre. In a hot dry climate nitrate of soda 
pow<lcrs would doubtless l)e valuable, besides being 
much cheaper to manufacture than nitrate of 
)iotasli jKiwders : indeed such iiowdeis were- used 
to a con.siderable extent in the ciinstructioii of the 
Suez Canal ; but, as tb(?sc powders afe not in 
general use, it is unnecessary to refer to them 
further. 

J*roecss of Mtuivforinrc . — The method of manU' 
factnre of gunpowder at the lioyal Gunpowder 
Factory at Waltham Abbey (fully explained in the 
oilieial handbook) may be brieliy de.scribed. As in 
all other explosives, it is essential that the ingredi- 
ents of which the powder is composed .should be a.s 
pure Its possible. The selcclion ami pre)>ai-atioii of the 
cliarcfiai is of the greatest importauee ; for, without 
any change in the proportions of the eouiponcnts, 
the proj>erlies of tins gunpowder are capable of 
great variation from the ouality of the charcoal used 
in its manufacture. The iiigroilients are (irst 
reduced to a line t>owdcr by grimliiig. They are 
ihon inixed by haml in the" }>roportioii of 75 ]>er 
cent, by weight of saltpelrc, 15 of charcoal, and 10 
of sulphur, and arc next tliurouglily iiicorjmrated . 
in a wet state in a powder-mill iiito* a cake called ! 
a mill-cake. This cake is then broken down | 
between eopper-platcs into iiuvil. From this meal- 
pow<ler all granulated jKiwders arc made. Thci meal 
IS compressed in a press-box, the. amount of com- 
])res.sion it ujnU*rgoes being depemleiit on the 
density of powder iccpiired. After eoiiqn-ession the 
pre.ss-eake is broken into }»ieces n»ady for granulat- 
ing, whieli is doi\e in the granulating machine, the 
powder pa.ssiiig lietweeii gun-metal rollers till it is 
oroken into grains of the n‘qninMl size, difierent 
jMiwders being made to ]»as.s through siev<‘.s whose 
mesiies are of the size of the grain required. There 
is a considerable amount of dust formed by the 
granulating process, .so that after granulating it is 
necessary to dust the powtler previous to glazing it, 
which is the next operation. It is glazed in glazing 
drums, which, revolving rapidly, impart a glaze to 
the powder simply hy the friction set up. The 
powtler is now stoved or drieil in copper-trays in a 
drying room, which Is hente<l to a tempmature of 
about 109' F., and the pow<ler is left in this room 
from one to two hours aeconliiig to the amount of 
moi.sturc that it contains. Formerly all jiowder was 
granulated, hut the enormous increase in the size 
of the guns now used necessitated the introtluction 
of other descriptions of powiler- viz. vot and 
tnoulih'd powders. In the cut powder.^, after the 
jiroces.s of pressintj, the press-cake, iiisteail of being 
granulated, is first out into strii»s, ami t liese .strips 
are llieii cut into cubes, and the powder so made 
is called cubical or j^ebble ^»o^^d^‘r; there are at 

>n?senl two size.s— viz. 8-iiich and J.Uincli cubes. 

II the moulded powdei*s, as is implhsl in the name, 
eacli grain or piece of powder is moulded or pressed 
in a separate mould. This is done in a hydraulic 
machine. The e.xact quantity of gninulatcd i>owder 
required to form each prl'^m is depositotl in a bk>ck 
containing sixty -four moulds ; the powder in these 
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nioiiltis is tlien prosaeil by phiii^ei-s exactly fittin;' 
the niouhls till the required <len»ity is olitained. 
This powder is called prismatic powder, the grains 
or pellets bein<: in the form of hexagonal prisms 
nearly I inch in height ami about IJ inch across, 
with "a hole in the mhhlle about ^*^tli of an 
inch in diameter, the object of whicli >yill be 
explainetl later on. There are two descriptions of 
prismatic powtler — black and brown. The propor- 
ti<)ns of ingretlients in the black powder are the 
same as in all other English tnilitary powders ; but 
in the brown powder the charcoal is imade from 
.straw, instead of from wood, and the projmrtion of 
the ingredients are as follows : viz. saltpetre 79, 
charcoal IS, and sulphur .*1 per cent. 

(-lunpowder more nearly fullils the objects 
require«l in a propelling agent than any other 
explosive hitherto discovered. These objects are 
( 1 ) a maximum muzzle velocity with even and low 
pressures: (*2) uniformity of action, so that the 
same results may always be expected ; (3) frcHMlom 
from fouling; (4) durability - i.e. that it is not 
liable to injury in tran>])ort, and that its condition 
«loes not materially alter when stored. 

The advantfiges" of gun]»ow<ler over other explo- 
sive.s are (1) that, the rate of combustion being 
gradual, the exploshm is not so .severe on the bore 
of the gun a.s in the ease of more violent explo- 
.•'ives ; (*2 ) the ingredients of which it is composed 
are easily produced and are ch(?ap ; (3) it is, with 
proper precautions, sale in manufacture, instore, or 
in transport. Experiments matle by the Explo.sives 
(Vmimittee have shown that any alt(?ration in the 
|)roportioiis of the ingredients has not so great an 
inlluenee on the * explosiveness’ or rate of burning 
as the density, hardness, size, ami shape of grain 
and 11 mount of glaze. The ilensity of grain has an 
important eflect on the rate of burning. By i 
absolute density is meant the amount of p{|wder I 
actually pn»sent in a certain bulk - i.e. if ilill’erent j 
ijuantities of meal-powder, containing an equal 
amount of moisture, be pressed into cakes of tbe , 
same size, tliat which <.*ontains the most meal , 
will be densest ; then, if these cakes b(‘ ignited • 
*iiniultaneously, the cake whiidi has the h»ast 
<b*iisity will l»e tin? lirst to be completely burnt. 
Hardness iloes not depend on density; increased . 
hardness is given by ]ires>ing the meal in a moister 
condition. Size and shape of grain are also impfu t- 
aiit characteristics to be considered in comuM-tion i 
with the, explosiveness of powder. Other things 
I icing equal, a larger-grained powder burns slower | 
than a smaller-;jrained ; and in grain of equal 
weiglit that whit'll has the largt'st surface will burn 
the (|uh*kest. A highly glazed powder, again, 
burns r^lower than an iinglaztMl one, ])robably be- 
cause the glazt? somewhat retards its thorough i;^ni- 
tion. 'riiii temperature, at which powder ignites 
varies from to K., according tt> the nature 
of the powder, the liiiest sporting powtler igniting 
at the higher tem])erature. 

It i.s onlv of late years that nil these points have 
receiveil the attention they deserve, hnt tliey have 
heen forced nj»f>n the authorities hy the necessities 
of the times. .Vs soon as ships hegan to be plated 
with armour, gnus bad to be made which conM 
throw a projectile capable of [den-ing that armour ; 
and as the armour inen?ased in thiekness so did the 
guns inerease, in size and power, throwing heavier 
projectiles, wliich necessitates an enormous powiler 
charge to propel the shot. In former days there 
w.is a hcautifiil sim]di<*ity ahout jiowder. Braeti- 
cally there were hut two kinds, one for muskets 
called fine grain or E.O., and the other for cannon 
called large grain or E.G., and no particular atten- 
tion was paid to the quality ; it was certainly not 
suhj»*c4ed to the setirching proofs and tests which 
all powdci-s maile in these ilay.s have to undergo. 


The lirst improvement in powder took nlace on the 
introiluction of rilleil arms, when a rille line-grain 
powder or K.F.G., .slightly larger in the grain than 
F.G., and a rille large-grain ]>owder or K.L.(t., the 
grains of which were auout twice the size of those 
of Ti.(f., were introduced for small-arms and cannon 
rcsucclively. The? K. F.G. powder was im])roved 
ami made "of a rather smaller grain, the size of 
grain being from j'ath to . 2 *jjth of an ineli, on the 
iiitroiluciion of the Martini- Henry rille, and this 
powder, known ns It.F.G.***, luis not since been 
altereil. But in cannon powder, or powder for 
large guns, the ilevelopment has heen great and 
continuous. When li.L.(i. powder was introiluccd 
it was the largest grained and slowest hurniiig 
powiler then in existence? in England ; hut as the 
guns were made larger and larger it becaine 
necessary to use a slower- burning powder, whicli 
leel lirst to tbe introdiictioii of U.L.G.-, having 
grains varying in size from 3 to 9 to the? inch ; that 
is, the grains must pass through a sieve of 3 meshes 
to tlu? inch, and must not ]>ass through one of 0 
meshes to the inch. A sliort time? afterwards a still 
larger powder called K.L.G.'*, with grains of nearly 
half an inch in size, was introduced. Tliis was 
, soon followetl bv peblile powder, a still further 
I development of U. L.(b, fi»r guns of large calibre 
I for which B.L.G.^ was not suitable. TJie lirst 
pattern of pebble or \\ powder was cut in cubes of 
about lialf an inch in size, and a second pat tern or 
P.- wa.s made in cubes of about H inch in size, 

I with rounded cilgcs. Both these powders liavo a 
density of 1 ’To, whereas that of theli. L.G. powders 
I is 1 -tio*. Next in order came the prismatic powders, 
of which there are two descriptions- - viz. prismatic 
Idack or Ihism' and jirisniatic lirown (ir Ihism* 
brown, a «lescrij>tion of which has been given under 
the bead of manufacture. There are two other 
powders of a special jiattern whicli may bo nicii- 
tioneil— \iz. which is used only in tbe l-inch 

Nordeiifelt machine gun, tbe size of grain of wbieh 
is considerably larger and of more even size than 
that of B.F.G.-; ami F.^, a powder which at 
pre.scnt is used only in tbe 3- and G poumler qiiiek- 
tiring guns, tbe size of grains being about half an 
inch square by about of an ineli thick. 

The powders of other nations ililler but slightly 
from those manufactured in England ; the method 
of iiiamifactiire is tbe same in prinei]»le, but the 
pnqiortiitfis of the ingredients vary to a slight 
degree in every nation. 

Having now described the various powders in 
use, it remains to say a few words about velocities 
and pressures. Tbe great desideratum with all 
I firearins is to obtain tbe maximum velocit^y with 
' the minimum of pressure, and in the experimeiilH 
and in vest igj;,t ions trarri(*d out by tlu? (‘ommittee on 
explosivc?s, and by Sir F. Abel and Sir A. Noble, 
this end was kept in view. It has already been 
pointed out that Hie rate at which powder burns 
depemls greatly on tbe ileiisity, liardnes.s, size, and 
sbapi? of grain : the greater the density the slower 
it will burn ; tlie larger tbe grain the slower it will 
burn, simply Ixu'ause the amount of lighting sur- 
face is reduced in pnqiortion to the volume ; and 
the smoother tlu* surface of tlie grain the slower it 
will burn for tbe .same reason. A jiowder tliere- 
fon? com|)o.sf?d of, coinjiaratively sjieaking, Biiiall 
grains ot irregular .size and siiape, burns very 
rapidly, and generateH a large vtdumc of gas smi- 
denly, thus setting up a very high jiressiiro in the 
bore of the gun. In some of the experiments of tlie 
committee tbe pressure recordcul in the liore of the 
gun was as high as <K) tons to the square inch ; but, 
as (’aptain Noble bail previously discovered that 
the iiiaxiimun pressure of powder tired in a con- 
tined sjiace did not exceed 42 tons, this extra prea- 
.Mure could only be duo to wave-action, a sudden 
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evolution of gan locally causing a vibratory motion 
of the gas. This led to the introduction of larger- 
grained powders, so as to retard the burning of the 
charge, but this did not entirely do away with the 
wave pressure. It was next sought to diminish 
the pressure by giving air-space to the charge, as 
it was found that the <lensity of the charge— not 
the density of the grain— 'mat(5rially att'ected the 
pressure ; tliis air-space was given by enlarging the 
chamber of the gun, and although it became neces- 
sary to increase the charge so as to maintain the 
sjime muzzle velocity, it was found that the pres- 
sure was sensibly diminiKhed. 

Ihit whilst Oreat liritain was still adhering 
to pebble powder, other nations had ihlopted a 
prismatic powder witii a hole through the centre 
of the nellets or prisms. The idea of this 
perforated powder is due to (jcneral Hodman, an 
American artillery ollicer, who tboiiglit that by 
this means a idiarge of powder would evolve the 
gas at a more unii'orm rate. In a charge composed 
of solid grains, the grains being lighted on the sur- 
face and huniing towards the cent re, the surface, 
giving oil* gas rapiilly decreases, and therefore the 
volume of gas given oil* by the grain will be 
greatest when the cliarge is tirst lired, and will 
rapidly fall olV; hence tlie maxiinum pressure on 
the buro of the gun is set np almost Indore the ]>ro- 
jectile commences to move. 'Li overcome this, the 
id(‘a occurred to Chuieral Hod man to have a hole 
tliroiigb each large grain or pellet of powder, so as 
to give the grain an interior as well as an exterior 
ligliting surface, so that as the exterior lighting 
surface tfrcrctmtl the interior lighting surface ///- 
crctfsdf/, Urns preserving the ignited surface m<»rc 
uniform during the burning of the pellet, and 
therefore keeping np a more constant evohition of 
gas. This tends to ilistribute the pressure more 
uniformly along the bore of the gun, and increases 
the initial velocity of tiio ])rojectile. The Uussians 
in 1H(M) W(u*e the lirst to adopt this ])1aii, followed 
by tlie (Jerinaiis, the Knglish being the last to 
take it up ; it is now, however, ad<)pted for the 
heaviest guns in the Knglish service, the charge 
being built uj» of the hexagonal prisms already 
described, so arraiige<l that the holes through 
each column of prisms sluill l»e continuous fnmi 
OTKJ end of the charge to the other. The intro- 
duction of this powiier has enabled the type of 
gun to be entirely altered ; a description of tlie 
guns now in the service will be found nmler the 
luKul of (hiunoii, Uilles (q.v.). We are iiidebte*! 
to the (iermans for the invention of brown or 
cocoa powder ; it is claimed for this powder that 
it gives a liiglier initial velocity with less pressure 
than the same charge of black [lowdm'. 

The same principle's as have been enunciated here 
with regard to guns sbouhl govern the .selection 
of powder for mining or blasting purposes. If it 
is (fesireil to shatter a mass of rock, a very violent 
quiek-burning powder, having a great disruptive 
force, should be used ; but if it is only desired to 
dislodge, say, a mass of coal without shattering it, 
a denser, slower-burning piiwdcr should be chosen. 

The instrument generally used for taking velo- 
cities is a chronograph, the invention of Major Do 
13ouleng6 of the Belgian Artillery. It consists 
of a brass coliimn sii])]>or<ing two elcctro-mag- 
nets. No. 1 electro-magnet supports a long cylin- 
drical rotl, called the chronometer, covered by 
a zinc tube ; No. 2 electro-magnet supports a 
shorter rod. Two screens of copper wiro are 
placed at certain lixed distances in front of the 
muzzle of the gun. No. 1 electro-magnet is mag- 
netised by the current passing through the first 
screen, and No. 2 by the current passing through 
the second screen. As the shot passes through the 
first screen the current is broken, and the rod or 


chronometer suspended by No. 1 electro-magnet 
falls by gravity. Similarly, when the shot passes 
through the second screen, the shorter w'eight sus- 
pended by No. 2 electro-magnet falls on to a disc, 
which, pressing a sju’iiig, causes a knife to he re- 
leased, and this, ilavting forward, strikes the 
chrouomcler in its fall, making an indent in th^^ 
zinc tulje. The distance of this indent from the zero' 
point Ijeing measured off on a scale sjiccially gradu- 
ated for the instrument gives the velocity of the 
shot between the two screens, from which can be 
(calculated tlie muzzle velocity. Another scale gives 
the lime of flight. 

The nressnres in the bore of the gun are calcu- 
lated by means of a crusher gauge. A small 
(jopper cylinder is inserted in the gauge, which is 
screwed into the gun at that part wIkmc it may 
he desired to measure the pressure. iMie coj>per 
cylinder is measured before and after the dischairge 
of the gun, the uniount by which it is shortened by 
the force of the explosion being the m(.‘asiire of the 
I force, or pressure, exerted. 'I'la* ludnal jncissure 
in tons to the scpiare inch is calculated by means 
(»f a iiiatheniaiieal table prepared for (liirerent 
c<q>pei*s. 

S(ie War Jell, (inniMtHuUr and Gnu-cot Ion (1880); 
CiinJill, Victionavf/ of Ejrplosivf}* ( 1805 ) ; Eissler, Modem 
EsrpUutives ( 1880); Guttiiiunn, Maan fact lire of Exploaivcs 
(180.5); Sanford, Nitro-Ejrfdo^th'CH (ISOti), For Siiiokc- 
less Gunpowder, see Gi x-CoTToN, Iv.it'i.Es; and for laws 
relating to gunpowder, see FxPLosiVEs. 

Glllipowih^r Plot. This plot was an attempt 
on the part of a small niiniher of Komaii Catholic 
gentlemen to destroy by gunpowder King James I. 
and the Houses of llonfs ami (.\mnnons on the day 
of the opening of parliament, Xovemher 5, 1G05. 
'riie design originaGid in the busy brain of Bohert 
(.5iteshy (<i.v.), who had already suH'ered for the oart 
taken by iiim in Essex's jilot.. He and his fellow- 
conspirators were driven to (h^siieration by the 
faithlessness of «)ames, who before his acression had 
1(5(1 the ('atholics to expect some measure of tolera- 
tion, Imt soon afterwards put in full force the penal 
laws against poi*ery, and showcnl a disposition to 
increase* rather than to mitigate their rigour. Early 
in lt)04 Cateshy (‘omniiinicated his plan to John 
Wright and Thomas Winter. Guy Fawkes (q.v.), 
a brave soldier serving in the Spanish army, was 
brought over from Flaiidei-s, and together with 
I'ercy was admitted to the plot after taking an 
oath of secrecy. All five then received communion 
from th(i hands of the Jesuit Gerard, who, how- 
ever, was not informed of the conspiracy. On 
24th May IVrcy hired a room adjoining the 
Farliameiit House which they intended to uiuler- 
iiiine. TJie adjournment of jiarliaiiuuit from time 
t-o (inie caused sundry postponements of the work. 

In December the digging was begun. The difU- 
cullies were greater than was expected, and it 
liecaiiie expeditmt to call in the assistancii of fresh 
ass(X‘iates — John Grant, Kolnn't Winter (brother of 
Thomas), and Bates, a servant of Cateshy. In the 
following Mareh the conspirators were able to hire 
a eonveniont cellar immediately below the House 
of Lords. The mine was now abandoned, and the 
cellar was stored with casks of powder, covered 
with faggots. 

All w as ready by May. Money was now w anted 
to provide men, lioi*ses, and arms for the insiir- 
rectioii, which it >vas intended should break out in 
the midland counties, w’here the chief conspirators 
had (5oiigrcgat;ed. So about Michaelmas some rich 
Catholics, Sir Everard Dighy, Ambrose Uoqk- 
Avood, and Francis Treshani were induced to join. 
Trcsliam lacked the courage and fanaticism of his 
fellow's. Wishing to save his friend Lord Mont- 
eaglc, he wrote to him on Saturday, Octobeftfi, a 
mysterious letter, which was sliowui to Lord Salis- 
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bury and U*d tn I ho discoveiy of the plot, if it luid 
not\)tlKM\vi<o been already Injtrayed. Tlie names 
of tlie conspirators were, however, not tlisclosetl. 
The ^^'ovcrniiieni, therefore, waited for the fuller ! 
tlevelopnuMit of the plot. The cellar wjis visited as | 
if casual ly hy the Lord Chaiiiherlaiu and Lord ; 
Moiitca^de at three t)'clock on the afternoon of the 
4th. Lawkes, who was found there, exidaiiied 
il»at tlie fuel and fagj^ots were the property of his I 
nia>ter, IVrcy. He still hoped to carry his deshm 
into execution, and a little before inidiii^^ht he I 
jllar to take up his nost for the 
iii^^lit. He was met and arri*sted at tlie doorway. I 
( 'ateshy hiLstencil to Warwickshire, hoping to raise ' 
his friends. A few days later they were attacked : 
^e^eral of the conspirators, including (.’ateshy, were 
kilh'd, and others were taken prisoners anti coiii- 
inilted for trial. Front their coufes.sions the whole 
plot was grailually re\ ealetl. j 

The goverimien't was now iimch coiicernetl with a 
suspicion that the iiiurtlerous design liad been i»r<i* 
looted or approvetl by the Jesuits. Hales hao in 
his confession implicated certain fathei's of the 
society, esnecially (.hirnet ( i|. v. ) and (.! reenway. The 
latter' made gotnl liis escape ahroatl. (iariiet ami 
a huither Jesuit, Oldconie, who was convictetl of 
nothing more than aiding in the concealment t»f his 
ctmipanion, were discovered in a juicsl'.s hhling' 
]»hiee at lliiidliji. whither (iarnot had tied from 
Cuiighton, in the neigh hourhood of the a]ipoinred 
rendezvous of the conspirators. Their trial e\ 
citeti the greatest interest. It soon hecanie evi- 
dent that (Jariiet’s knowledge, .such as it was, of 
the plot had h(‘eii forced upon Jiim hy the conspir- 
ators, who were anxious to obtain from liiiii soim* ' 
tokeii of bis approval for tbe satisfacfioii of their 
own doubtful consciences, lie admitted that he 
had «lerive<l a general knowledge of .some treasonable ; 
design against tlie govLM'iiment, in the iirst instance , 
Iroiii Tatesby, and that subse<jueutly be had learnt j 
the particulars from Father ( Ireoinvay in ironfession. 
(hi further examination (.iainet expressed .some ' 
doubt wlnulier the conimnnication made by (Jreeii- ; 
way was strb.-ily sacrarncuital or under the seal of \ 
confe-.sinii, ur at lestst whether (ireeiiway himself ; 
so considered it. It was, nioiyover, elicited from j 
(iariiet that he ha«l fre(|iierit c(*nversations with i 
(ire»*nway on the plot, though always ‘in relalimi ! 
to coiife-ssion/ Finally. Avheii (Jateshy wislied to i 
give him full information out of confession in- 
forinatioii which woiiM have released (lariiet from 
all sluulow of seniple in taking measures to reveal 
or prevent the crime — the Jesuit refn-eil to listen to 
him. Some of (iarnet's actions, hotli In'fore and 
after the ."itli Novembtu’, gave probability to the 
belief ibal he knew more than he admitted, apd 
was not unwilling lliat the ]»lot shouhl succeed. 
He lihimej hiiii.^elf, indeed, hir not having done 
more to prevent the mischief, and declared that he 
BliOiild sutler, not a.s a martyr, hut a.s a penitent 
thief, it is, however, clear tliat the clergy in 
general, whether .secular or regular, and the entire 
(Jatholic coiiiniunity, witli tlie excejiiion of a score 
uf fanaticH, were innocent of all participation in 
the ])lot. 

See the Narrntirc of thi (hinjfxiv'dcr Plot ]>y iJavid 
JanliiK! (1857), which treats tlie facts in a inasterh and 
impartial Hpirit; (iardiner’s Ilintory of Ewjlandy vol. i. 
<.liap. vi. ; and Tienity’.s edition of Dodd’s Church 
History^ vol. ii. In Fathir (Gerard, y.J., trieil in 

\Vkat the (Jnnpoicdcr Plot 1 1,*> sliow that the cvidi-iiCL* 
of a real,tilot wa.s slight, and that the plot wh.s it.self 
partly manufactured 'by gf/venmifiit agents ; in 
(jrarliner traversed this theory in Whnt the Oiinjfomlcr 
Plot WOH. 

Cvttns (Magyar Koszcff)^ a free town of Hun 
garyt 57 mile« SSE. ol Vienna, with a castle of 
I'riiice Estcrlidzy. Pop. 7070. 


Gunter. Edmund, niathcmatician, was born 
in Hertfonlsliire in 1581, and educated at West- 
minster and Christ Churcli, Oxford. Although he 
took orders and hecanie a preacher in 1014, his 
mind was strongly bent towards mathematical 
studies, and in 1019 he obtaiiuul the professorship 
of Astronomv in (.Tresham College, London, a i»ost 
which he held down to Ids death, 10th December 
I0‘i0. His principal works are the Canott TriaujfH- 
lonun (Loud. 10*20), a table of logarilhmic sines 
ainl tangent.s to seven places of decimals, being the 
lii*st table published in accordance Avith Hriggs's 
system, and treatises on the Etrtor^ Cruas-sUifft 
ami other Ituftrumeats (10*24). Cunter was tlie 
Iirst to use the terms cosine, cotangent, ami co- 
secant for the tangent, ami secant of the 

cninphuneiit of an arc. - To him are also due the 
invention of the surveying-chain (see Ch.mn), a 
((uadrant. and a scale, ami the first observation of 
the variation of the (*ompas.s. 

The name of Uantera Srah\ or (hniter:; Lha\s^ Is 
usually given to three lines to be seen on almost 
anv sector, ami marked N, S, T, meaning the lines 
of 'logarithmic numbers^ of logarithmic .sv//c.y, and of 
log;irithmic tawjents. To understand their construe- 
lion and use reipdrcs a knowledge of logarithms ; 
they are exjJained in every school- liook of jnactical 
maiheniatie.<. The di*<tamu!s of the divisions luai ked 
1. ‘2. .*1, Ae. on the line of log. numbers, reineseiit 
, tlie logarithni.s of lho.se nunihcrs viz. 0, 'ilOJ, '477, 

' \'f. -- taken from a .scale of eipial jiarts. The other 
lines are cunstriietoil on an analogous plan, (’ailing 
to miml that muhi]>licaiioii of imnihers is elVeeted 
liy rluMiddition of the logarithms, division hy their 
subtraction, involution hy their m ill I i plication, ami 
evolution by their ilivi.sioii, we are able to perceive 
with what ea^e many roaf;h ]>rol>leins in areas, 
heigdils, enbic contents, ami other matters nniy he 
performed through the ageney of (Winter’s Scale. 

Gllllflir'* a town in the presiileney of Madra.s, 
40 mile.H WNW. of Ma.siilijiatam, with nii active 
trade in grain and cotton. Formerly badly built 
and overcrowdoil, it has been rceciilly much iin- 
provi'd, lN»p. *2IV2r)0. 

GlirU'aoil. a district of the Punjab, in the 
• nvi-Hiou of Delhi, with an area of 10.s4 sej. m. P«>p. 

( IIMM )740.<M)(), over Iw ci-tbirds Hindus. Agriculture 
is the chief employmciit ; the soil is tin the whole 
in)l nnferlile, l>ut there is little artilieial irrigation, 
and the (listrict ha^' sullered greatly from drought. 
’I’Jic eonmieicial centre is Hew’ari (^pv.); tlie civil 
headipiarlers i.< (lurgaoii (i>o]». 40(M)), *21 miles SW. 
of iielhi )»y rail, with .soim> trade in grain. 
Giirlmal. See (J.xiuiwal. 

Glirjllll llalsailly or Wood om, a balsamic 
liouid obtained from one of the Dipteraeea* (q.v.), 
wliich grows plentifully in the Andaman Islands. 
It resemhh's in characters and inediciTial pro- 
pel lies (.’o]>ail)a Balsam (q.v. ), mid has at various 
times been .sold as .siudi. It lias lieeii useil as 
a substitute for copaiba, ehieily in the Indian 
I liospiials, but its chief use in the East is as a 
I varnish for boats, and for preventing the attacks of 
I ant.'- on timher. At the rccpicst of Mr ManW 
; Hopkins, the Hawaiian consul, the English govem- 
* inent jn'ocurcd from the government of Jiidia in 
! Jsss a large quantity of giirjuii-oil, for checking or 
alleviating leprosy in llaw'aii ; and it was so used 
at .Molokai hy Fatlier Daiiiien (q.v.). 

Glirkllli.s. See (;ooitKirA.s. 

Giiriially William, theological writer, was 
horn ill lOlG at liyiin, in Norfolk, was eiliicated at 
Kiniiianucd College, Cambridge, and in 1G44 became 
rector of Laveuhum in Suffolk, where lie died, 12th 
Oelohcr 1679. He i.s know'ii ns author of the 
devout, quaint, and ]>ithy sermons on Ephesians, 
chaji. vi., entitlcMl The Christian in Cmnjdeat 
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Armour: a Treatise of the Saints* War against 
the JJeril (1 655 -0*2; see the cd. of 1865, with 
biograjiliy hy llylo). 

Gliriiarcl {Trifjia), a genua of aeanthopterouK 
fislicis of the family Cottiuiv, represented in tropical 
and Ic'inperate seas hy about forty sijeoics, of 
which .seven oc(!iir on Ilritish coasts. ‘ The head of 
the gurnard is angular, the eves near the summit, 
the upper surface iind the si<h*s entirely Iwiny, tlie 
teeth small aiul very numerous. The body is 
rounded, (apering, and covered with small scales; 
the air-l>ladd(?r is often in two laterjil parts pro- 
vidcil with lateral nuLscles, and the broad pe<doral 
fins are usually luightly coloured on the inner 
surface. The most marke<l pt;euliarity of thegeiuis 
is the presence, in front of the p(!ctorals, of three 
fr(?e linger like laya. Thes(? are well supplied with 
ner\ es, ami are organa at <jnce •)f locomotion and of 
touch. .Most of the gurnards live near the bottom, 
and feed on ci usiaceans, molluscs, and small thshes. 
AVh(‘n handled tijey emit a peculiar .-iound can.sed 
b;v (he escape of air from the air-hla<l<lcr — a fact 
which has gjiiii'^d for one species ( T. igra) the local 
name of * Piper.' The most common JJritisli species 
is the I bay (birriard (7'. gurnardus). Its colour is 
browiii.'-h gia^v, marked with white, and the lateral 
line hi'iirs a series of white, crested, Inmy phit(*s. 
The lied. <lurnanl {2\ niui) U also eommofi, and is 
inuch ii.-^ed as food. It attains a length of about 



The Sapphirinc Gurnard {Tr'ujla hiruudo). 


15 inches. Much rarer is the Sapjdiirine (Uiniard 
[T. hirnndo), so named from the beaulifnl hliio of | 
its peetoial tins. It gro\v.s to a length of about *2 | 
feet, (biriiards are caught by the trawliug-iiet or 
by hook aiud line. 

Gliriicy^ .Jo.sKrii John, a philanthropic Qimker, 
|born at Karlhani Hall, near Norwich, August 2, 
1788, wfis educated (uivately at (Jxfonl, and in 
1818 became a minister of the Society of Friends. 
His life w’Rs devoted to benevolent enterprises, in- 
cluding the pristm reforms of his sister, Mrs Fry. 
He died January 4, 1847. Among his works are 
l^rison Discipline (1811)), lidigious rvculuiritks of 
the. Society of Friends ( 1824), auid A Winter in the 
West Indie's (1840). Sec Hare, The (.iitrncys of 
Earlluim (1895). 

Giistaviis Adolphus (Gustavua IT.), king of 
Sweden from 1611 to 1632, was born at Stockholm, 
December 9, 1504, the son of Charles IX., and grand- 
son of the great Gustav us Vasa. He was carefully 


educated, and grow up one of the most accomplished 
princes of his age. He knew eight languages, speak- 
iiig and WTiting five of these with fluency, was w’ell 
read in the classics and ancient history, proficient 
in music, and skilful in all manly exercises. When 
he came to the throne in his eighteenth xear he 
found the country involved in wars abroad and 
I disorders at liome, arising from the disputed suc- 
j cession of bis fatliin*, who had been elected king to 
the exclusion of tlie direct heir, his nepliew, the 
lioman Catholic Sigisimind, king of Poland. The 
lirst net of Gusta\'iis was to .‘secure the hearty co- 
operation of the nobles, by eoiiUnning their privi- 
leges subject to the performance of military service 
to the crown. Having reorganised the internal 
government, and raised both men and money, he 
made war on Denmark, and soon recovered his 
Ihiltie provinces, and a direct outlet towards 
Itussia. His war with Kussia was ended in 1617, by 
the treaty of Stolbova, hy w'liich Sweden obtained 
supreme dominion over liigermarihind and Karelia, 
:iiid part of Livonia, while Uu.ssi.a recovered Nov- 
gonwl and all other conqm*sls made hy the Swedes. 
In 1618 Gustavii.s visit(*d licrlin in .secret and fell in 
love with (lie strong-minded daughter of the Elector 
I of Itrandeiihiirg, whom two years later he married. 

J On that second vi^t in 16*20 he traversed (lermany 
j as far south as Heidt‘lherg. lie next turned more 
I actively to the inlcrmittent disjmte witli l*oland, 
which wa.** at length ierminated in 16*29 hy a six 
years’ truce, which seciirc'd reciprocity of tiude Jind 
freetlom of religion to tlie natives of both countries, 
and left Gusiaviis master of Elbing, lhaunsberg, 
Pillan, and Memel. 

This jieace enabled the king to mature the plans 
be bad long cbeiisbed in regard to Germany, ami 
accordingly, after making various adiiiini.strative 
reforms at home, he remitted the charge of the 
goveriiment and the care of his infant daughter 
(.‘hristina to his chancellor Oxenstiern, and crossed 
to Pomerania about the midsummer of 1630, with 
but 15,000 men, ti> head the Protestants of (iermany 
in tlieir hard struggle against the Catholic League, 
which w'jis backeil by all the power of the cm jure 
and the resistless arms of 'I'illy and Wallenstein. 

Everything favoured the success of the Sweiles, 
who drove tlie iiilperialists from IVuuerania, and 
look Stettin. Tlie Duke of Pomerania, the aged 
Hoguslav, la.st of tlie old Wciidish line, engaged, in 
return for Swedish aid, that the iliikedom slioiild, 
after his de.'itli, he given ni» to Sweden until the 
expense.- of tlie war were fully repaid ; W'hilst 
Hiclielieu ]m)mised Giistaviis a substantial subsidy 
as long as he maintained an army of 36,000 men. 
'File Eiujieror Ferdinand had been obliged by the 
Elect 01 .S to disiiitss the imperious Wallensteiirfrom 
lii.s .s«.*rvic<\ lint, w bile the Swedes were besieging 
SpaiHlau and Kiistrin, the rich city of Magdeburg, 
w liieli had applied for help to (iiistavns, who could 
not move without the sn])]>ort of the hesitatin.. 
Electors of Brandiniburg and Saxony, wa.s taken hy 
Tilly. His troo]>s jierpetrjtled the most terrible 
atrocities upon the citizens, ami all tlie buildings 
were burned to the ground save the cathedral alone. 
The Protestant German princes had been slow in 
coming in to Gustavus ; but after John George of 
Saxony was driven into his arms by the impolitic 
demands of Ferdinand, Giistaviis came more and 
more to be hloiilihed as the champion of their religion 
against oppression. Meanwhile the unsellishiiess of 
his own aims and his elevation of character, as well 
as the admirable discijdine and the conduct of his 
hardy vetevaus in sucti strong contrast to the un- 
governed license of the imperial troops, gained the 
conlidence and admiration of all Germany. Soon 
after the fall of Magdeburg, Gustavus iiitllcted a 
severe defeat on Tilly at Breitenfeld, which taught 
the Catholics to fear the ‘snow'-king and liia body- 
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^Uiird,’ as (Icsi^iiatetl Giistavns and liis small house closely allied to the Stiire family, his own 
army. The ting now advanced into Franconia, family name being Kricson. ^ Still a boy, he 
and, after allowing his ariiiv to recruit their strength l>ecamc involved in the patriotic struggle Avith 
in the rich bishoprics of NViirzburg and Bamberg, Christian of Denmark, and Avas treacherously 
took the Palatinato ami Mainz, Avhere he held a carrietl off to Denmark, there to be kei)t in con- 
splendjd court, surrounded by numerous princes and linement with other nobles as hostages. After 
ambassadors. In the April of 1G.T2 the Swedes, in a year he escaped in tlisguise to Idibeck, thence 
the face of Tilly’s army, crossed the Lech and to Sweden, Avhere he went about from jdace to 
gained a tlccisivo victory, whence Tilly was carried place striving, Avith great danger to himself, and 
to Ingolstadt to die. ^rom thenee the march to A\*itli but little success, to rouse up a spirit of resist- 
Miiiiicii was tme continued triumph, .and Avherevor ance agcainst the Danes. At lengUi he had to 
( Just av us appeared he Avas receiveti hy the popnhice retreat to Dalecarlia, Avhere he AV.andered for 
as their guardian angel. The road to V'ienna AA'.as several months, in poverty and disguise, with a 
now open to him, and the fate of the emperor would price set on his head. Avoiding Avitli Ids hands on 
have been sealed h.ad the latter not recalled his the farms and in the mines. At last the in- 
haiighty general, Wallenstein, who, having acc€»pieil famous * Blood -bath ’ of Stockholm (15‘2()) roused 
ollice t)n his own terms, gathered t<»gcther a large the slumbering fury of the Swedes, and gave 
ami heten»geiieous army of (iO,tKH) men, and ail- (lustavus the nppiut unity he longed for. I’he 
vanced on Xuremberg, where he entnuiched himself hanly miners of l).alecarlia imistered round him, 
strongly. After withstanding a desperate assault of and ere long he had an army barge enough to attack 
the Swedes he was obligetl to retire into Thuringia. ] the enemy. One by one the strong i»laccH fell into 
The unfavourable seasi>n, the bad rocads, and the | his h.ands, ami the cajiture of StocKliolm in bV2Il 
cautious (lispusititms of Wallenstein hindered i iiiially drove the Ibancs from the soil of Sweden. 
(Jiistavus from attacking the imperialists as soon 'riius fell the great Scandinavian union A\ hi(fh had 
as he intended, hut on Noveiiioer 5, 1(53*2, the survived the treat\ of f.'.al mar ( 1 3P7 ) for 1*2(5 years. 


two armies came linally face to face at LiitziMi, 
ton miles to the south-west of Leipzig. A lhi<*k 
fog lay close upon the ground. The Swedi‘s 
gatliered to morning prayer to the music of 
Luther's noble bvmii, ‘ Kine fiiste Burg ist miser 
Gott.’ .Vbout eleven tlie mist cleaie<l off, and 
Gustavus gave bis last orders to his generals. 
Waving his sword above his head he cried ‘ For- 
AA’ards,’ and rode to meet the enemy .at the head 
of the cavalry on the right wirig. His eager troops 
.soon broke the iiiiperi.al linos, hut Wallenstein 
bringing up his reserves <lrove hack the Swedish 
infantry in the centre. (Jiistavu.s hastened too 
eagerly to the rescm», ami, in the thick fog which 
had again descended, w.a.s .sep.arated from tin 
cavalry he had ordereil to follow him, and nxle 
almost alone into a squadron of Groats. \ sliot 

J »ii>'‘ed through his horse's neck, another .shfittcriid 
lU left aim, a third .struck him in the hack, and 
he fell heavily to the ground. A cuirassier rhling 
up a.''ked Avho was there. ‘ 1 Avas the king of 
SweiU^i,’ iiiiiriiiurod the dying* king, whereupon 
the soldier .shot him through the head. Bernhanl 
of Weimar took up the commantl, while on the 
enemy's side Fappenheim's cavalry came up to 
take their part in the battle. The Swedes burned 
to revenge their king and fought with a fury 
that was irre'-istible. Hour after lioui the battle 


At the diet of Streiigiiiis that .'^ame year (Justavus 
Avas elected king. I’heiieeforw.ard he strove with 
unceasing zeal to heal the wounds of his iinha]>py 
country. He found the ]>ea.santry restless and 
disalVeeted, the Komish elmgy wealthy, eoniipt, 
and mipatriotie, the Lutheran ]).arty too eager to 
push their ilogmas l>y force, and the whole country 
demorali.sed without respect to law or ndigion. 
Vet after forty yi'ars' rule he left Sweden a peaceful 
I and civilised n^alm, with a full e.vcheipicr, ami with 
j a Avell-orgariiscd army of ir),(Xj() men and a good 
I lleet both his own crealion.s. He luomoted trade 
‘ ,at home and abroad, fostered schools and cidleges, 
made coiiiiiiereial treaties with foreign nations, 
and est.ablished fairs for foreign traders, while he 
oiieiied up roads, bridges, and canals tlirongboiit 
j the connlry. In bis lelations Avitli bis subjects 
! (Jiistavus was firm, ami sometimes severe, but 
seldom uiiju>t, e.veept in bis dealings tow.'irds the 
, Komi.'>b clergy, whom be despoiled with .something 
! like rapacity of all their himis and fund.s. (Jn the 
I other liand he did much to jiromote the cause 
I of Liithcrani.'^ni ; although he Look c.are that the 
reformed clergy should be dependent on the erown, 
.and enjoy onfy very moderate emoluments. To 
him the Lai)]>s were indebted for the diffusion of 
Cliristianity among them by Lutheran mi.ssion- 
arics ; the Finns for the lirst works of instriietion — 


Hwaycfl uncertainly, till ai length, when Papnen- | jiarts of the Bible and byinn-books printed in their 
hchii hafi fallen aiiil liis artillery had been taken, I own language. Gustavus Avas inethodieal, just., 
Wallenstein drew hi.'i men oil' the fiedd and left moral, and ab.stemions in lii.s mode of life — his 


their hard won victory to the Swedes. The bmly character alt.igethcr admirahle but for a touch of 
of (iii-iiavus w.as recovered and laid to rest in the jiAairice. lb* w.as three times married, had ten 


liiddarholm clnirch at Stockholm. 

So fell the great hero of t lie 'Phirty Years’ War, and 
Avith him perished all hope of a .-speedy ending to 
the fatal struggle, and the estahlislmiciit of a durable 
peace in ( ierniany. His (.\irpiis Knnifjcllvoi'nui AA'iis 
a noble imagination, and would have built iip a 
Protc.st.ant jsiwcr around the shores of the Baltic so 
strong as to defy .all attack. But it is more than 
probable that a foreigner even so disinterested fts 


children, and dieil '2t)tli September’ lohO, bis eldest 
son, Flic, iieing his successor according to the 
treaty of Westcras (1.544), Avliicli made the crown 
licrcilitary. 'Phe best memoir is that by Fry.xell — 
(Jer. tran.s. Lrhm und Thaint (Jusfars I. Wasa 
(IS31). See also Alberg’s (lUatmutH Vasa awl hia 
Stirrhifj Timrs (Loud. I8S2), and Paul Barron^ 
Watson's book, T/ir Swedish UcA^ulution mid^ 
fiastaras Vasa (l.SHlj). 


iiimself might have faileil to overcome the in- 
stinctive col jesiveiie.ss of even a divided Germany, 
and if .s»>, he was h.appy in the .aeeident of death on 
the held of victory, leaving behind him a de.athles.s 
glory iiiiduiinied by failure. 


Iiilistaviis lilt, king of Sweden, Avas born in 
174(5, .and succeedeil bis father, Adolph Frederick, 
in 1771. At tli.at time Sweden Avas ruled l»y an 
oligarchy of the nobles. The first task Gustavua 
set himself after bis accession was to break their ‘ 


tkc bocks on Gustaviw Adolplius Viy J. L. Stovi-ns 
(1.S.S.5). Trench (new ed. 188(5), V. R. b. Fletcher (1890), 
Colonel R. A. Hodge (New York, 1896), and other works 
citfcd at Thiktv Ykabh* War. 

fiilistaviis Vasa (Gustavus l.), king of SAveden 
from 1.0*23 to 1560, Avas lK>rn in 1496, of a noble 


power and bring the sujireme authority into bis 
own h.ands ; and this task be .accompliHhed by 
moans of a feigned i*(!volt. Being of an energetic 
teinperainent and pcKssessing a considerable tdiare 
of political sagacity, (bistavus iioav laboured hard, 
and laboured successfully, for the progress of his 
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country, encoura;;ing aj^riculturo and bettering 
the lot of the peasantry, fostering coininorce, 
mining, literature, and science, especially medicine, 
orderiim tlie iinances, digging canals, and building 
hos))itaTs, ombanages, and workhouses. But ho 
liad an inonlinate love for things French, and, in 
his endeavour to imitate the extravamuice and 
s]>lendour of the court of Versailles, he bewune 
embarrassed for money. IJis attempts to overeoine 
this embarrassment by an increase of taxation 
alienated from him the allections of his people. 
Of this state of things the nobles took atlvaiitage ; 
they thwarted the king s designs in his war with 
iiussia, and endeavoured to recover the iiower 
they luul lost (see Swkdkn). And, though 
Gustavus once more broke tlieir opposition and 
made himself full master of his kingdom, an ill- 
advised scheme for emnloying the hn-ces of Swetlen 
in behalf of Louis XV’^i. of Framrc against the 
storm of the Revolution led to his own assassina- 
tion by An karst Wim, an emissary of the oligarchi- 
cal ])arty, at Stockholm in March 1792. 

liillstavilS 1V*« king of Sweden, son and suc- 
cessor of Giistavns Til., was born 1st Noveml»er 
177H. During tin; f<jur years of liis minority, his 
uncle, the Duke of Sodermaiilaiid, acted as regent 
(1792 9()). 'Pliis king was altogether unfitted to 
rule a kingdom, fiwiiig t<i his crot<diet 3 ' notions of 
honour, his ol>stinate self-will, his exalted ideas 
of the j>re:ogatives of kingshi[), ami his want of 
tardi and wisdom in tlu* management of public 
atfairs. The ruling luinciide or motive of his life 
was hatred of Napoleon. J]i consc<|uence of this 
feeling he oll'ended Russia by preferring the alli- 
ance with Knglaml, lost Stralsund and Riigen to 
the Frencli, and Finland to the Russians in 1808, 
ma«le an unsucecssful attack upon Norway, ami 
finally insulted the. Fnglish by bis treatihent of 
an army corps that bad been sent to bis assistance. 
In March 1800 the whole of Sweden was in a con- 
dition of burning diseoutent, anti a ]»arty nobles, 
acting in conjunction with the army, detlironed 
their Wholly un])opular sovereign and gave the 
crown to his uncle, the Duke «if Sruleriiiaiiland, 
who succeeded as Charles XI 11, tiustavus spent 
his last (lays abroad, cliielly in Switzerland, often 
in great want, and died at’ St Gall, 7th h’ebrnary 
18;i7 

€iiUstrOW« a town of Mecklenhnrg-Scliwerin, 
70 miles F. by S. of Liil.M*ck by rail. It has a castle 
(155S-fi5), a cliurch of the 13tli loth century, and 
a noticoalile pauper school ami orphanage, with 
breweries, iron-foundrujs, a sugar-factory, tile- 
work.s, and a largo wool market. It was for 
ndhrly a century and a half (looo-lOOo) the resi- 
dence of the dukes of Me(!klonburg-Giistrow. 
Pop. (1875) 10,923; (1885) 13,119. 

Gul, a term technically used in zoology as equiv- 
alent to the enteron or alimentary canal. Three 
parts have to be carefully distinguished: {a) the 
fore-gut or stommhettm-t lined by the t»ntcr layer or 
ectoderm, and formed from au anterior infolding or 
invagination; (h) the in id -gut or nu'nvutv.roH, lined 
^ the inner layer or eiidodei'iii, uiid formed from 
tne original gastrula cavity; and (c) the hind-gut 
or proctodwunij lined by tin? outer layer or ectoderm, 
and formed from a posterior invagination. These 
three ty|ueal ])arts, thus distiu^'iiislied according to 
tlieir origin, vary greatly in size and function in 
diiieront classes; but the mid-gut is the most im- 
•portaiit on account of its digestive function and 
oeeause of its outgrowths (fiver, &c.) in liiglicr 
animals. It must also be noted tliat in vertebrate 
anatomy the pharynx, gullet, and stomach are 
Bometimes called forc-gut; tlie small intestine, 
mid-gut ; the large intestine, bind-gnt ; but em- 
bi^'ulogically those are all parts of the inesentoron 


defined above. See Eaibryology ; and for the 
gut inanufaeturo, Cat(;ut. 

CSutciibcrp^, Johannes, or Hknne, who is 
regarileil by the Germans as the inventor of the 
art of employing movable types in printing, was 
born about 1400 at Mainz. He was a])parenily the 
illegiliniate son of a cation named Gciislleiscli, and so 
adopted his inotber's family name. In 1434 he was 
living in Strasburg, and seems to have been 
well known as a man of considerable meclianical 
skill, who taught stone-entting, mirror-polishing, 
and similar arts. When and where be made Ills 
lii*st attemi>ts in the art of ]>rinting cannot with 
certainty lie ascertained. Some time between 
1444 and 1448 be rctiirncil to Mainz, where, in 
1440 or 1450, he entered into partnership with 
Johannes Faust or Fust, a wealthy goldsmitli, who 
, furnished the money retpiircd to set up a printing- 
press. This partnci-ship was, however, dissolved 
after the lapse of a few years (1455), Faust bring- 
ing an action at law against Gutenberg to recover 
the sums he bad advanced. In consequence of the 
legal verdict Faust retaineil the jn-iutiiig concern, 
and carrietl it on in conjnnctnui with Feter ScboHer 
of Gernsheim. (Jntenberg, with the assistance of a 
Dr llomerv, aftmwards set ii]) another ]>rinting- 
I jiross, with which he worke«l on till the date of his 
I death, 1408. For aiitbm'itics ami an account of 
the invention controversy, see PRINTING. 

Glltlirie, Samuel, an American chemist, was 
born in Brimfield, Massachusetts, in 1782. He 
, deserves notice as one of the original discovenu's 
j of (liloroform (q.v.), which he termed a ‘s]urituoiis 
I solution of chloric ether.* His [n-ocess was tested 
as early as 1831. He ilicsl at Sackett’s Harbour, 
New York, 19tli October ISIS. 

Glltlirie* Thomas, D. ))., an eminent ]Mil|>it 
and platform orator, philanthrojiist, and social 
reformer, was horn July 12, 1803, at Brechin, 

I Forfarshire, where his father was a merclinnl and 
I hanker. He studied eight years for the ministry 
at the university of Ktlinlmrgh, and devoted two 
! additional winters to the stmly of chemistry, 

I natural history, and anatomy. Meanwhile he 
I was licensed as a )>reacher by the presbytery of 
j Brechin in 1825. * He siihse(|ucntly sj»ent six 
niontlis in Paris, studying comparative anatomy, 
chemistry, and natural |)liih)sopliy, and walking 
the Imspitals there. Returning to Scotland, he 
for two years eondneted, on behalf of his family, 
the allairs of a hank agency in Brechin. After 
w«aiting for five years h>r a presentation to a 
living, he had almost resolved to ahancloii the 
clerical profession when, in 1830, he received a pre- 
.seiitation from the crown to Arhirlot, in his native 
county; and in 1837 was api»(>inted one of the 
miiiisiers of Old Greyfriars parish in Edinburgh. 
Here liis eloqueiiee, combined with devoted lahoui-s 
to reclaim the degraded pojuilation of one of the 
worst districts of the city, soon wtui for him a high 
place in public estimation. In 1840 he was chosen 
minister of St John’s church ; he declined calls to 
London and India. In 1843 Guthrie joined the 
Free Ghnreli, anti for a long series of years con- 
tiimcd to minister to Free St John's— a large and 
intlnenlial congregation in Edinburgh. In 1845 46 
lie performed a great service to the Free Church, 
ill Ids advocacy throughout the country of its 
sclieiiie for providing manses or resitloiices for its 
ministers, and raised in less than twelve months 
i:il6,tK)0 for this object. Guthries zeal, however, 
was not tliverted into mere denominational or 
sectarian channels. He came forward in 1847 os 
the advocate of Bagged Schools (q.v.) by the pub- 
lication of his first Plea for Hugged Schools. He 
was not, as sometimes stated, the founder of 
Itagged Schools, hut rather the apostle of the 
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moveiiHMit. A IJa'Tjiod Scliool was fonii<Io(l the 
Castle Hill, in 1SS7 roinovetl to I^iherton. ITe also 
carne^rlv exerted himself, in many ways, in oppo- 
sition to intonipcrance and other prevailing vices, 
and in favour (»f national ainl eoinpiilsory ediiea- 
tioM. Ho became a total abstainer in 1S47 through 
a conversation with an Irish ear-driver, (luthrie 
po-^essed great rhetorical talent ; and his stN le was j 
reiiiarkahle for the abundance and variety of the 
illustrations he used, Lonl Coekburn attributed 
(hithrio's remarkable inthieiice over liis audieiu'e to 
the possession of ‘passion and compassion.' Few 
public speakers have ever blendctl M)leiimity and 
deep patlios so intimately wirli the Iiumorous, his 
tendency to which, althoiigli never in the pulpit, 
lia-i inoro fre<pieiitly than an\ llnng eNe been pointed 
out as his fault, (iuihrie always* displayed a gener- 
ous sympathy with all that leiuls to progress or 
imprtivement of any kiiul. Ho was uuMlcrator of 
the ( leiieral Assembly of the Free Church of Scot- 
land in >ray ami one of the viee-])rc-idc!nts of 

the FIvangelieal Alliance. He was preseute<l with 
Co(X)i) in IsOo as a t<d\en of [uiMie ai»preciatiou. 
He act€*d as editor of the Sumhnj Maijtiziun from 
its e.«»tablishnieiit in iSOt, in w hicli year he retired 
from his regular luinUlratituis. He die«l *21111 
February lS7d. tJutlirie's uio>t important pub- 
lished works are The itt Kzikid 

Th Wnt/ to Life (lSt»*2); A Vtoi fhr JJninknnf.i 
ornf non hid lJnniL cinn's>i (hSoD); A Tien /or 
llto/tjal .Vc/iof/Ay, a l»ami)hh't (IS47), followed by I 
a secoml and a thinl plea, the latter under 
the title of Sred-time ond Ilnrrrat of' Uniftjrd i 
Hf'hoois (lvSti2); The //.v Slna nnd Sorr^nrs ^ 

(1857); ^^nf^ nnd the iiosprl (ISIm); Atnf* fs' 
(ISO.")); Parniile't (lSd(3); Studies (•/ Clmrnvter 
(IStJ-S); Sntn.int/s Sihrond (JS71). See hi-' Anfo- 
bioifi’tifthji nnd Mrmfdr, ojlited by his sons (2 vols. 
1874-75); ami a small Life by O. Smoaton (HMjO). 

CliithrhN WiLi.iAM, a ]>olitical, historical, and j 
nii>i;ellaiieous writer, was born at Hrechin, in For- i 
fai shire, in 1 70S, and educated at King's College, | 
Aberdeen. At an early period he removed to , 
London, where he w'orked hard for forty years as | 
a man of letters. He died in Mareh 1770. Among | 
hi? various w<irks are a ni-storj/ of Kmjtnnd (5 vol>. • 
1744-50), and .4 Hhtoric.nl (md (A otfrnfdtienl Hram- | 
//eo*{1770; 24lh ed. 1S27), a useful manual of in- : 
formation, which long eiijoytsl immen.^e popularity. 

tilltliruill. See ALKItKI) THK GREAT. I 

fiiits ninths, Johann f ’HRiSTofii FuiEiuiir n, j 
a (b>niian tc*acher, w^as born at t^uedlinburg. in j 
Pru--ian Saxony, 0th August 1750, studied at ' 
Hallf», an«l from 1785 t<i 1857 taught gymnastics and 
geography in Salziucann'.** scholastic institution at | 
Schu**pfcntbal. He died *2 1st May ls:i0. He is j 
specially remembered for having introduced gym- | 
nasties as a brunch of education in German schools, i 
On tJiis .«^ubji*et and on geograpliy he wrote niimer- ‘ 
ous text-books, as t iiunnn.stil: /nr die, J ntjend ( 1703) 
and Hnndhnrh drr Pcof/rnjMir. ( i slO) ; lie also edited 
Bihliothci fur ]^nd<n/o[/ik ( 18(^0-20) and, along with 
Jacobi, iMidschfs Lnud nud deufsehes Volk {\WJA)~ 
32). bee his life by \Va-ir>niaiins<lorf (Hehlelb. 
1884). 

Glltta-lM‘lM*lia, a substance in many rcs|jeots 
.similar to caoutchouc, is the drie«l milky juice of 
various trees of the order Sapotacea; ; the chief is I 
api>arently that called hy Hooker Isonaudra Outlay 
and by Hentley and 'IVimen nirho/»sis Outta. The 
tree, wliicji is found in the peninsula of Malacca 
and the Malayan Arcldpelago, is very large, attain- 
ing a height of 70 feet ; the fmnk is Monietimea 
3 or even 4 feet in diameter, although it is of 
little Use os a tirnlicr-tree, the wjxmI l>eing spong>\ 
The leaves are alternate, on long stalks, ohov'ate- 
oblong, entire, somewhat leathery, green alxive, and 


of a golden colour beneath. The flovvers are in 
little tufts in the axils of the leaves, small, iwdi on 
a distinct stalk, the corolla having a siiort tube 
and six elliptical segimmts ; they have twelve 
stamens and one pistil. The name, gutta-percha 
(t/i'dta jmrcluty or qiltah pcrijn)y is Malay. There 
are two or three kinds of guita-]>eicha knovvn in 
commerce, and it is more tuaii probable these are 
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yielded hy ditlerenl species. That from Singapore 
is esteemed the hest, and is distinguished i>y the 
Malay traders as Ouitn Tatum or Ttduiu ; that of 
llonieo is of less value - this i.*s ca]le<l Outta Terc/nt 
hv tlie traders, and has given the general name to 
all ; and another kind goes by the name of (tuftn 
ttirek. The lirst two are those generally kriown in 
our mark(*ts. The former moile of obtaining the 
gntt.'i-percha was a most destructive one. The 
finest trees wore selected ami cut down, and 
the hark strippe<l olf; hetween the wood find 
bark a milky juice was found, wliiidi was scra]»ed 
up into little troughs made of plantain leaves. 
Now the ])lan of tap])ing the living trees is 
employed. The juice .soon coagulates, or may be 
boiled, anti is then kneaded by band into obluii; 
masses a foot in length. 

Giitta-porcha was knowm in Europe long before 
its peculiar characteristics and uses were known. 
It was hrought home at various times hy voyagers, 
in the forms of diinking-howls and native shoe.s ; 
and was thought hy some to he a stiocios »of 
imlia-rubbcr, while otliers .asserted it was a 
kind of w'o*»d, which they named mazernrood. 
Ihit for its introduction in 1843 we are indebted 
chicllv to T)r William Montgomerie of the Indian 
Medical Service, who w/is rewarded witli tJie gold 
medal of tlie Society of Arts. He lirst noticed 
that the Malays use<l it for making handles 
to their knives, i'irc., and it immediately occurred 
to him that it might he of great use in a variety of 
wavs, es]>ecially in making handles for Hurgical 
instruments, the hand being able to get a light hiit 
Itrm gras]i of them. Sixm the import atioii of gutta- 
pi?rcha increased amazingly; in 1860 it exceeded 
16.000 cwt. In 1864, 1865, 1870, and 1871 the 
imports viiricil from 25,966 CAvt. to ,35,636 cwt. ; 
ill 1876-83, from 21,100 cwt. to 66,000 cwt. 
Down to 1888 these imjKirts declined very mncliM 
as ill that year they only reached 22,500 cwt., 
fit an average pnee of 162 shillings per cwt. In 
1889, however, they showed an upward tendency 
both in quantity and value, the total iiiiports from 
January to Gctolier 1889 being 38,940 cwt., and the 
average price 241 sliilliugs per cwt. liy far the 
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greatest portion of it is iriiporte<l from tlie East 
Tntlics. 

Its most important application has been in the 
coating of marine electric telegraph wires. In this 
a]^]>licatiun, as in most others, its inherent defect, 
arising from the readiness with which it becomes 
oxidised ami decomposed, has manifested itself 
seriously, and it is greatly alfected by age in its 
resisting fpialitios. Hence substitutes of gieatcr 
stability have been looked for. Many of these 
have been forthcoming, india-rubber being used 
now to a large extent, as also a composition pro- 
dncpil from asphalt, balsam of sulpbiir, &c., and 
other compounds, (lutta-perchfa is used for making 
a vast variety of useful and oiTiamcntal articles. 
Among others the following may be incntione<l : 
g»)lf- balls (very extensively), overshoes (more in 
America than in llritiuii), beltings for maebinery, 
puinp-buekots, sb(icliiig, tissue, thread or whip 
cord, anti tubing. A very largo tratle is done in 
shoe soles. It is turneil by surgeons to various 
uses, chiefly for splints aiid moist coverings to 
retanl evaporalifin. It Inis also heen used for 
stopping hollow teeth. 

Tht! groat value of gutta percha arises from 
the ease with which it can oe woiketl, ami its 
being so complete a non-conduetor of electricity. 
It softens in warm water, ami can be niouhUMl into 
any form in that state, as when S(»f.t it is not 
sticky and turns well out of moulds. It will 
always bij of great value as a material in wliicli 
to take easts, as it can in the soft slate be made? 
to take the sharpest forms most faithfully ; and, as 
it quickly liecomes bard, and jireserves its shape if 
not too thin, flic range of its utility in this respect 
is very extensive. 

It is imported in blocks and lumps of (ivo to ten 
pounds W(*iglit, in various forms, oliiedy like large 
Cfikes, or rounded into gourd-like lumps. It has a 
very light reddish-brown, or almost a llesb colour, 
is full of irregular jiores elongateil in the direction 
in wbicli the mass has been kneadeil. It has a 
cork like appearance when cut, and a peculiar 
clieese-liko odour. Before it can be used it lias to 
undergo some preparation. This consists in slicing 
the lumps into tliiii shavings, wliicli arc placed in a 
fhcillinij or tearing maebinc revolving in a trough 
of hot water. "Phis reduc«*s Che shavings to exceed- 
ingly small ]>ieces, which, by the movemeut of the 
tearing- teeth, arc wasbeil free from many impurities, 
especially fragments of the bark of the tree, which, 
if not separated, would interfere with the com- 
pact ness of its texture — one of its most imjiortant 

S iialitics. The small fragments, wdien siithciently 
e/iiise<l, are kneaded into masses ; and these 
are rolled several times lietweeii heatc<l cylinders, 
which press out any air or water, »aiid render the 
mass uniform in texture. It is then nil led hetwceii 
heated steel rollers into sheets of various thick- 
nesses for use, or is formed into rods, pipes for 
water, speaking- tubes, or any of the innumerable 
articles which mav he made of it. 

Gutta-percha tlilfers very materially from caout- 
chouc or india-rubher in being non-elastic, orehvstic 
only in a very small degree. Notwithstanding this 
very striking character of caoutchouc, the two 
articles arc very often confounded in tlio public 
niiiitl. 

Gutta Rosea* old name for Acne Uosacea(q.v.). 
Gutta Serena. See Amaurosis. 
Guttiferir, or ClusiacE/E, a natural onler of 
exogenous jilaiits, consisting of trees and shrubs, 
natives of tropical countries, ve^ generally secret- 
ing an acrid yellow resinous juice. A few are 
epiphytes. The leaves are opposite, destitute of 
stipules, leathery, and entire. In botanical char- 
acters this order is allied to Uypericinte. It 


contains about loO known species, the greater 
part of them South American, although all tropical 
countries produce some. The resinous secretions of 
some are valuable, particularly of those trees which 
yield Gamboge (q.v.) and Tacamahaca (q.v.). See 
also Cr.usiA. — A few species aflbrd valuable timber. 
See Caloi’HYTj.i. m. — The flowers of some are very 
fragrant ; those of Mesua ferrea are found in a 
dried state in every bazaar in India, and are useii 
as a ])firfiniic. — The fniit of some is very highly 
esteeiiied ; the Maiigosicon (q.v.) has heen descrihed 
as the linest fruit in the world. The Mamniee 
A]»ple (q.v.) is another of the most celebrated 
tropical fruits. 

Glltzkow* Karl Fekdi.nant), German writer, 
born at Berlin, 17th March ISII. Whilst pre- 
paring for the calling of g^’InImsium teacher he 
hocamc profoundly influence«\ hy tin? French Bovo- 
hitinn of ls;i(), and in 1S;B he joined the critic 
Menzel in Stuttgart, ainl helped him to edit the 
J.itierulnrhlait. This his iiilro<luc‘tion to serious 
literary work led to I ho publication in 1S;I2 of the 
satirical romance Mriha-Lhirv, and in ls:ir)of WaUy^ 
(lie Ziret/lc via. For this last Gutzkow was impris- 
oned for three mouths, his hook being coiiliscated 
ami himself forbidden to puhlisli any W4>rk within 
the slates of the Confederation — ilie author having 
revealed himself in his hook as an ardent champion 
f the ‘ Y^oiing Germany* movenumt, the object of 
! which was to oppose romantiidsni and ailvocato in 
I ]daceof it all those revolutionary ideas which are in 
' their character essentially and peculiarly moderiu 
As soon as he obtained his release he entered upon 
a period of restless and migratory activity as a 
journalist, until in IStT he’ became director of 
the (Nuirt Theatre at Dresden. Tii the meantime 
he had written some successful d vaunts, lUehuni 
Sitnttfc (liS;i})), Zopf mul Heh^rerl (1S44), Ihis 
Vrhilil dcs Tartuffc (1S47), Vrkl AcusUt (1847), 
besides U 'enter, Ott fried, Der Kdniijjtlcid)imit, 
and many others which won only dubious recog- 
nition. He also wrote some romances of coiisider- 
ahlc merit, as Die Itiltrr cum Gelsfe ( fl vols. 1850 52 ), 

I Der Zatthvrcr con Iiuni (9 vols. 1858-61), flo/icn^ 

I srhtrantjau (5 vols. 1S07-C8), and Kleine barren- 
veil (1856), a collection of short stories. In 
1S64 Gutzkow, whilst suflering from a nervous 
mental disorder, made an unsuccessful attempt 
u])on his own life. This malady returned in 
1873, and after a visit to Italy he settled at 
Sachsenhauseii, near Frankfort on -Alain, where he 
died, IGth December 1878. Gutzkow possessed a 
ke*m instinct for the spiritual fermentations and 
conflicts and the intellectual prohlems of his time, 
and in his literary productions could not suflicicntly 
suhonlinate his interests to the proper canons of 
art. These diilaclic and critical phases of his tem- 
icrament si>oil most of his best hooka, except per- 
lajis Criel Aeusta. A])art> from this failing, and 
j the gieat length of some of them, those same hooka 
exliihit much excellent character drawing, inueh 
1 t-«t.n analysis of motives, a penetrating insight into 
the teiideiieies of current thought, clever dialogues, 
and skilful and dramatic arrangement of situations 
and scenes. Ilis Gemmmclte Wcrlc have been 
issueil in 32 vols. (Jena, 1873 .vi/.). 

Gtltzlnff, Karl Friedrich Ai ursT, German 
missionary to China, was horn at Fyritz, in Foiner- 
auia, Sth July 1803. Going out to the East under 
the auspices of the Dutch Missionary Society, he 
spent two years in Batavia learning CliincBe. 
Then, in 1828, he proceeded to Bangkok, capital of 
SSiaiii, where he translated the Bible into Siamese. 
Finally, in 1831, he reached the goal of his aspira- 
tions— China. During the rest of his life he lived 
mostly at Macao and Hong-kong, occupying himself 
with a translation of the Bible into Chinese, with 
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writing various books in (Miinese, (lonnan, and Eng- 
lish, witli publishing a monthly maga/inoin (.'Chinese, 
and above all (from 1844) with the training of 
native preachers to rarry the gospel into the in- 
terior, for at that time foreignei-s were not albiwed 
to enter the em]dre. Tl(* rendereil valuable assist- 
ance to the British during the war of 1840-42 an<l 
the subsequent negotiations for lunice. He died at 
Htmg-kong, Otli August ISol. He publishetl a 
Journal of Three Voytiijra aloniy the Coast of China 
( Loud . 1 S;U ; ( ier. t rans. 1 sito ) ; ( 7/ / ua OpencJ 
,18;^S); The Life of Tao-Chany (1S8S); and a 
liistory of China in Cernian (1847), besides ad- 
dresses, reports, »S:e. 

Guy, Thomas, founder of (luy’s Hospital (q.v.), 
Southwark, London, the son of a lighterman and 
coal-dealer, was born in Fair Street, Hoi-selvdown, 
near the Thames, in 1644. He began business in 1668 
in the angle formed by (\)rnhili and Lombard Street, 
as a bookseller with a stock of about L20t), dealing 
extensively in the im))ortation of English Bildes 
from Holland (those printed at home being executeil 
very badly); and, on this being stoppe<l, he con- 
tracted with the university of Uxfonl tor the privi- 
lege of printing Bildes, which he continued to do for 
m<anY years. By this means, an<l hy selling out 
his original shares in South Sea Stock at a gretat 
advantage, he amassed a fortune of nearly half 
a million sterling. In 17117 he built and furnished 
three, wants of St Thomas’s llosjdtal. For tlie 
building and endowment of the hospital in South- 
wark which beans his name he set apart C2IW,21K), 
16.S, He was also a liberal benefactor to tlie Sta- 
thmers’ Company, and built and einlowffd alms- 
h(»u><es and a library at Tam worth, for wlihdi 
he became one of ‘the members about l6tM. ‘ 
Be'‘ides hc.«,towing .£4rK) a year on (.’h list's IL»s- 
nital, atnl giving to various other charities, he 
Jeft £80,660 to he divided among those >vIio could 
prove any degree of relationshij* to him. He was j 
of mean a]q>earance, witli a melancholy counten- j 
ance, .and was reganled as an intensely selfish and 
auii ioious man. He died December 27, 1724. 

Guy de Liisig^iiaii. See ( ynius. 

Guy of Arez/.o. See Akktinus. 

Guy of Warwick, the hero of one of the. 
most ancient ami j»oj»ular of our early English ' 
metrical roman<*es. It is a ]»urely English story j 
of the 13th century, related to the I )anoS;ixoii ; 
romance of Hardok bv its allusions to Danish wars ’ 
in England, and to tlie French Kiny Horn by its j 
adijption of some of the. more striking inciilents in 
that story. Its authorship m;iy be «lue to Walter I 
of Exeter, a 13th-ceiilury rraiieisc.an monk, but it j 
has undoubtedly been improved by .some French or 
Norman miii'-trel. The story has close aflinily 
with that of ( oiido Tyriiis in the (irsta Honutnornni. 
The hem, Sir (iuy of Warwick, is son of Segard, 
steward of Bohaml, Earl of Warwick ; his instructor 
in the exercises of i liivalry, the famous Heratld of 
Arderine. Having fallen deeply in love with Felice, 
the fair and accomplished daughter of the earl, he 
fell into ,1 grievous sickness, hut was recalled to 
life by a jiromise f>f her band when he luul earned 
it by knightly deeds, Inimedialely he crossed to 
Nfirmandy, at the great tournament of Bonen van- 
quished every competitor, and at once set out into 
far laiid.s, travelling through Spain, Alniaync, 
and Lombardy, and gaining the prize in every 
tournament. He then returned to England, and 
overcame tlic famous Tliiii (’o\v on Dunsmore 
Heath, near Warwick. But his haughty mistress 
was still nnsatished. Once more he left his 
country to traverse Flandms and Italy, and here 
he wefl-riigh lost his life through tho treachery 
of Otlio, the ‘felon duke* of Pavia. He next 
went to Constantinople to save the Emperor 


Ernis from the Saracens, slew the mighty Cold ran, 
cousin of tho soudan, and scattered his huge 
ai*my. The grateful emjieror prossetl on him the 
hand of his lovely daughter and heiress Lorot, hut, 
faithful to Felice, Sir (luy tore himself away, and 
returned, with many .adventures hy the way, to 
his native country. No sooner had ho reached 
its shores than tidings were brought of a most 
portentous dragon then r.avaging Northumberland, 
lie hastened to meet the monster, slow him, and 
carried his head to King Athelstan, at Lincoln. 
The fair Felice h.ad now no scnijde to marry the 
hero. But remorse for all the slanghter he had 
done merely for a woman’s love began to seize him, 
.and after forty brief days of wedded hajipiness 
I ho left his homo in the dross of a palmer to visit 
the Holy Land. Here ho reseueil Karl Jonas from 
his dungeon, and slow the ferocious gi.ant Amir- 
aunt, after which ho retiiriicsl to England to iiml 
Athelstan hesiegeil in Winchester hy the Danish 
Anlaf, of whoso army the mainstay was the terrible 
I Colhr.and. Sir Gn>\ still in his disgnisi*, after a 
j ]irolonged and awful struggle, snerei*<led in strik- 
ing oil* the eh.ampioirs head. He now visited his 
' wife all unkiifiwn in his palmer's weeils, and then 
retired to a hermitage at (be iilaee still railed 
j Guy's Cliir, near Warwick. Behne his death he 
sent her p.'irting ring as a tokfii to Feli<*e, .and she 
arrived in time to close his eyes, survived him for 
blit fifteen ihiys, ami was hurie<l in the same grave. 

An cditii>n in French ]>ros(‘ was printed at Paris in 
1525 ; the carlie.st F.njjlisli edition is undutod, hut most 
probably appt'ared about 1.550. The c.arlicst English MS., 
that of Anchin1f?c'k, was ]>rinit>d for tho Abbotsford Club 
in 1840; and again, together with tho (JJaius MS., by 
Professor Zupitza for the Early English 'I’l'xt Society 
(188:1-87). A 15th-century version hud already hoeii 
edited for the same society hy Ziipitza (1875 7ti). All 
tlio.se MSS. have most probably been translated from tho 
Anglo- Fn*nch version. Sec J. Zunitza, Zur Jntfru- 
tuvijt'srhichU des (iuy ron Wannvk (Vienna, 1873); 
A. Tanner, Dii Snyt' ron Cnyvon Waru'ick (1877). 

Guy OIL Jeannk Marie BorvikuKs de la 
Motiik, French mystic, M'as born at Montargis 
(dept. Luirct), L3tli Apiil 1648. She bad ilestiried 
herself for the cloister, but M.as married, wlicui 
sixteen years of age, to .lacqiies Giiyon, a man 
of great wealth, but mncli older than herself. 
Ikung, however, left a widow at twenty -eight, 
she determineil to devote her life to practical 
ministrations to the jioor ami needy, ann to the 
cultivation of spintiial jierfection, or an endeavour 
to realise the consumiiiate acliievenients the 
inner life, for herself. The former ])art of her 
jdan she began to carry out in 1681 in the 
neighbourhood of Genev.a, where she found a 
svmpathetl coadjutor in Father J^a ('omhe. Ihit 
three ye.ar- later she was conqiolled to depart 
thence on the ground that her (juietist doctrines 
were heretical (see (^urETisTs). At Turin, Gre- 
noble, Nice, (Senoa, Vercelli, and i’aris, wliere she 
iiiially settled in 1686, slio hecaine the centre of a 
religions movement for the encouragement of ‘holy 
living.’ But in January 1688 she was arrested for 
having taught heretical opinions, and for having 
been in crorrespondenee witli Molinos, the leader of 
quietism in Spain. ^ Beleased hy the intervention 
of Madame de Maiiitenon, after n detention of 
nine months, she soon afterwards became acquainted 
with Fenelon ; hut, her influence sjireadiiig, she 
w.as .again imprisoned in 1665. Out of a com- 
mis.sion ap])oiritei] to incpiire into her ttuLchings 
and conduct of life* arose a fiontroversy hetweeu 
Fenelon (q.v.) and Bossuot. Madame Guyon was 
not released from the Bastille until 1702. The 
reinaimler of her life was spent in retirement 
at Blois, where she dieil, 9th June 1717. Her 
views find best expression in her works entitled 
— f 
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Les Torrens SpiritnelSf Moyen Court dc Faire 
Oraismi^ ami Le Cnntique des Cantujues intciprcH 
scion le sens mystique. She also wrote an auto- 
biography and letters, as well as soiiio spiritual 
poetry. Her collected works appeared in 40 vul . 
in 1707-91. See Upliain, Life and Religious 
Opinions of Madame (hnjon (New York, 1847), 
and Guerrier, Madame Guyon (Orleans, 1881). 

Gliyoil, Richard Debaufris, a general in the 
Hungarian revolutionary war, was horn at Walcot, 
near Rath, Blst March 1813. IJis father, a com- 
mander in the Knglish navy, was the desccindant of a 
Huguenot family that settled in England after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, (iuyon entered 
the Austrian scuvice in 1831 ; ami iiiarried the 
daughtei of a Hunganan haron and field -marshal 
in 18,38. Erom that iiiiie till the oiithreak of the 
revolution, Guyon led the life of a country genth*- 
man on his estates near Xomorn, hut was oiie 
among the first to offer his services to the national 
government, and acted a prominent part in the 
strugghi for ind»;pcndeuce. During the retreat of 
(hirgei’s army, Guyiin carried the mountain-]»aHs 
of Rranyiszko, and hy that daring feat re-estah- 
fislu'd the communication with the government 
at Debreezin, as also with the several other Hun- 
garian armv co]j>s. He did hrilliant service at 
Kanolya, Komorn, and elsewhere; and after the 
eml of the war escaped to Turkey, and entered tlic 
servif'o of the sultan, \vitliont Ixnng oldiged to 
turn Mohammedan. Lender the name of Kourshid 
Dasha, luj, as a general of <livision, Avas governor 
c»f Damascus, and at the beginning of the Crimean 
war did much to organise the army of Kars. He 
died at (.’onstantinojtle, l‘2th October l8o6. See A. 
Kinglake, General Guyon (I8o0). 

OliyoL Aiinold, geographer, was horn in 
Switzerland in 1807, took the degree of Dh.D. at 
Rerlin in 18.35, was the colleague of Agassiz at 
Neuchdtel in 1830-48, and in 1848 accompanied 
him to America, (hiyot <lclivored a course of 
lectures at the Lowell Institute, which were trans- 
lated hy l*rofessor Eel ton (<i.v.), and published as 
Earth and Man (18.'j 3). In 1854 he was appointed 

I irofessor of IMiysical (hjography ami G(*ology at 
.‘rinceioii, where he dieil, 8th Eehrmiry 1884. He 
had the nianagenient of the iiieteorological depart- 
ment of the Smithsonian Institution, where he 
more than once delivere<l courses of lectures, and 
in connection with which he puhlishe<l Meleoro- 
logieed and Physieal Tables (revised cd. 1884). 
Giiyot was joint-editor of Johnson\s Cyelojurdia 
(1874-77), and his other works include several 
luographics, a Treatise on Physical Geography 
(1873), and a series of -geograidiies and wall -maps 
which are in general use in American schools. 

Guy’s Hospital was foumlcd by Thomas (hiy 
(ti.v.), who leased from the governors of St 
Tliomas’s Ilosyutal a large j)iece of grouml, for a 
term of 999 years, at a grouml -rent of 1*30 a year, 
'riie space being cleared, the first stone <»f the 
building was laid in 1722, and the hospital ad- 
mitted its first patient in 1725, a few <lay.s after 
tlie death of its founder. The wliole expense was 
£i8,796, 10s., great part of which Gny expendetl 
in his lifetime, and lie bequeatlied £219,499 to 
endow it. Soon after his death an act of parlia- 
ment was obtained, regulating the nianagenient of 
the institution. In 1829 Mr Hunt benucatlied to 
the hospital £190,000, and additional ueqiiests to 
the amount of £10,000 have since been recciveil. 
There was at fii*st room for about 400 patients; 
now 700 can be accommodated. The yearly average 
of patients is over 5000; the out-patients relieved 
may amount to above 80,000. The animal income 
about £40,000, chiefly from estates in the 
counties of Essex, Hereford, and Lincoln. The 


usual numher of governors is sixty, who arc self- 
elective. Students enter tlie hospital for study, 
attemling clinical practice, lectures, &c., and 
paying annual fees. The building consists of two 
qiiiiflranglcs, united hy a cross structure or arcade, 
besides two wings extending from tlie front to the 
street — west wing built with elegance and uni- 
formity, and whole edifice liandsome and regular. 
A library and valualile mnseuins are attaclied to 
the hos}>ital. New wanls, with tall towers for 
ventilation, were built in 1S.32, find a chemical 
lahonitory in 1872. Tn the chapel is a fine inarhlo 
statue of Guy, hy Racon, which cost £1000. Sir 
Astley Cooper is buried in the chapel. See the His- 
tory ofGufs Hospital hy Wilks and Rellaniy (1893 ). 
Giizerat* Sec Gujarat. 

Guzman Blanco, Antonio, was horn in 
I Caracas in 1830, w.*is banished for liis share in 
political tlistiirbanecs, and, after taking a promi- 
j nent part in two invasions, heeamc vioe-])residciit 
1 of Venezuel.a in 1S().3. Driven from olliee in 1808, 

I he hpiuled a revolution which restored him to 
I power in 1870, ami for many years he was virtual 
I ilictator of the country ; other im*n weie oe(;asioii- 
ally permitteil to fill the position of pr(‘sident, hut 
they were inerely figure-heads. In 1SS9, however, 
popular diseontt'iit was^ aggravale«l hy nqMots of 
corrupt contracts maile in raris ; and Rlanco, who 
was then acting as envoy to all the European 
powers, was j»racti(‘.‘illy deposed hy congress, which 
refused to aoee]>t tlie resignati^in of his former 
jirotegii ami present rival, Dr Rojas Paul. Eor 
(hizman Rlaneu state, see CuRA (Ciudad de). 

Gwalior, a native state of central Imlia, the 
dominions of the Mahratta Maharajah Simlliia 
(q.v.), consists of several detached districts, with 
an area of 29,046 sq. m., lying ]»rincipally be- 
tween 2ir 20' and 26' 52' N. hit., and in 76' 15' 
to 79“ 12' E. long. Lying jiartly in the basin of 
the Jumna and partly in that of’ the Nerlmdda, it 
divides its diainage between the Ray of Bengal 
and the Arabian Sea. The principal exjiort is 
opium. At the census of 1881, the first attempted, 
the population was 3,115,857; in 1901, 2,933,001, 
mainly llindns. Though Gwalior is a Mahratta 
principality, being, in fact, the prineipjil fragment 
of the great empire of the IVslnv.'i, yet the. Mali- 
rattas do not form any consideralde Vroiiorlion of 
the people, and are said to number only 15,000. 
The revenue of the state is estimated at € 1 ,200,000 ; 
the strength of the army is lixed at 6000 cavalry, 
5000 infantry, and 48 guns, and there are nearly 
7500 police.* Since 1803 the country has been 
under Rrilish protection. In 1843 the Rritish ivere 
compelled, on the death of the sovereign, to send 
an armed force, which, after severe fighting, 
succeeded in restoring his adopted successor to 
tlie throne ; and during the troubles of 1857 the 
young Maharajah remained faithful to the Rritish 
goverumeiit, although deserted hy his troops. — 
Gwatjok, the capital, stands 65 miles S. of Agra 
hy railway. Its nucleus is an isolated rock of about 
340 feet ill height, peri>endieular, either naturally 
or artificially, on all sides; it measures l-J. mile hy 
300 yards, and its citadel (said to datij from the 
8th century), whose guns sweep the only a]>proach, 
is virtually imi>regimble against an^' iiatix e force. 
Along the eastern base of this eininenoe lies the 
old town of Gwalior, containing little w^orthy of 
notice hut a beautiful mausoleum of white sand- 
stone ; and to tlio south-west there extends for 
several miles tlie new town called Laslikar, where 
the Maharajah resides. Nearly 4 miles to the 
north-east is Morar, the British caiitonmoiit from 
1858 to 1886, when its line sandstone barracks were 
lianded over, along with the fortress, to Sindhia^ 
and the European headquarters removed to Jhansi. 
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Tlicrc art* Iliiulii temples, A Hintlu fuilacc, Jain 
caves, ami rock sculptures. Pop. (1901 ) 118,*J00. 

Cl>V€*odori\ «*x hamlet in a poverty-stricken dis- 
trict J miles iiilaiul from the >vest coast of Donegal, 
28 miles NNV. of Letterkcuiiy. 

GnillilU. See Guillim. 

Gwyiliad {Coregomis rluncoufes), a small fresh- 
water iisli, sumetiiiies culled the Fresh’U'tder llcr- 
rimj. When full grown the gwyniatl is about 10 
or i*i inches in length ; the first doi*sal tin is high ; 
the jaws are a little produced ; the mouth is small, 
and the jaws are without teeth. It is found { 



(iwyiiiad cffij/touks). 


in some of the lakes of Wales ami rumherland. | 
Gwyniad is a Welsh name, while at Pllswat«‘r the ; 
fish* is called Sdn Utf, it occurs in that lake in j 
great shoals, so that many hundreds are sometimes . 
taken at a single draught of the net. It is rather 
an iiisijdd lish, and cannot he kept long after being 
taken out of the water, uiile.«.s salted, which it , 
often i*4 by the poor. There are numerous nearly- j 
related s]iecie^, such as the Irish ‘pollan’ I 
polfftn)^ the ‘ powan ’ of Loch Lomond, the ‘ven- j 
dace’ [i'J. •'nndesuta) id Loclimaben, and the ‘white ; 
lish ' of North American lakes. Sec C’oRKOom'S. | 
€rWy]lll« Nkll. See Charlks II. ' 

Gyariiial-llailassa* <»r Bai.ass a Gyaumat, a ! 
tow'ii of Hungary, 40 mih*s N. by E. <if Pesth. : 
Here peace was concluded lxitwe(?n Austria and ’ 
Turkey in 1020. Pop. 0788. ! 

Gyai‘S king of Lydia, who obtained the throne ' 
by miinlcriiig his iiia->t*.;r. King Candaules, and ! 
nlarrying his widow*. Tliis happened about 087 B.C. 
(lyges reigned thirty-four years, during the course 
of which he wrested Magnesia an<l Colophon from 
tlie Ionian Greeks, lent assistance to Psamnietichus 
ill his revolt in Egyjit tigainst As.syiia, and, after 
stoutly •lefending himself for some time againsr the 
Cimiiierian-4, w’as at la>t slain by them (654 J5.C.). 
Plato has a fable in which Gyges, having luiracu- I 
lously obtained posse-sion of a golden ring of great ' 
virtue, wa-i enabled by means of it to make Iiiin- 
Belf invisible, and thus t<»ok occasion to murder his 
flovereign and u>urp the supreme power. 

Gyinnushllll. This word (from gymms, 
‘naked’) w a- applied to tlioso public places or build- 
ings where the Greek youths «*xercised themselves, 
fitte^l up with niniiing ;tnd wrestling groun<l.s, bath.s, 
and rooms or halls for conversation and iliscussion. 
These w’ere the faxourile resort of youth, and for 
thi.s reason were fre^j limited by teachers, esjieci- 
ally pliilosophers. The tliree great gymnasia of 
Atliens were the .Academy, where Plato taught; 
the Lyceum, w here Arivtotle lalnmied ; and the 
Cynosarges. In this conncclion it is ca-sy to under- 
stand the transference of the name to^ institutions 
for the mental disciplining and instniction of youth. 
The fiernmn gymna-silim is an upper school where 
instniction is carried out largely by means of the 
classical tongues, preparing it.s pnpil.s for the univer- 
sity, and corresjionding roughly to the grammar 
and public schools of England, and the grammar 


and high schools of Scotland. See EDUCATION, 
V'ul. IV. p. 208. 

Cvyillliastics. According to the derivation and 
original use of the word Gymnastics {gymHOs^ 

‘ naked or sti-i])ped ’) all athletic exercise's might lie 
included under this liead, but the term is now* much 
more restricted in its application. It excludes 
Athletic Sports (ipv. ), and all outdoor games such 
as cricket, football, and lawn-tminis, and is liiiiited 
to certain exercises devised to slreiigtlien the 
mn.sides and bones, es])ecially those of the upper 
half of the Imdy. 

(irymnastic games in their original sense arc so 
old as u» be prehistoric ; they are alludeil to in the 
2tl ami 2Jd books of the Iliad. Hefore the time of 
llippiXTates gymnastic c*xcrei.ses had l>oen adopted 
in Greece as }>aii of thecoiir.se of medicine inicudeil 
to counteract increasing luxury and indolence. 
The \ari()us e\eri‘i.ses w’ere speedily comhined 
into a system, ami gymnasia, whore they siioulil 
Ik* practis(‘il, were formed lust by the Lace- 
ihemonians, and subseiiuciitly at Atheu.s. The 
Uomans adopted the system, and const rueteil 
gymnasia on a magiiilicent scale. Many of their 
lAiildiiigs, having extensive baths attached, were 
known as thirmw. Tiie exercises in the gymnasia 
consisted of running, leaping, dancing, wrestling, 
boxing, hurling, \e. ; ami in lho.se days, when all 
men bore arms, and wlien, in close cuinhat, victory 
went generally to the strongest man, these games 
were doubtless of great value. In .suhseipieiit ap:e.s 
of kiiigliily prow(.‘ss similar exercises w<*re nrohahly 
practised, though less i>uhlicly ; hut with tiie iutro- 
ductioii id gunpow der, and through its means, the 
gradual sulisliiution of fighting at a ilistance — in 
which science and skill were the main reguisites--- 
for pei'soiial eiieoniiters where strength and innscle 
went far to carry the day, the attention j»!ii«l to 
gymnastics decreaseil, and linally vanished alto- 
gether. To make infantry soldiers perfect in the 
drilled movements of masses, cavalry soldiers good 
horsemen ami fair stvordsinen, and to havi* gunners 
who could lake an accurate aim hecaiue the utmost 
sought by the ])ossessors of great artrucs ; w bile the 
science of gymnastics, having gone out of repute 
for the miliiary, was speedily neglected in merely 
civil life. It is onlv since the earlier pot lion of the 
lUtli eeiitury that Oio science has at all revived. 

The revival comnieneed in Germany, wliere, in 
1774 and 1784, gymnasia were oj»ened by IJasedow 
(j|.v.) ami Salzinann at Dessau and Schriejdenthal 
in Thiiiingen, that of the latter being UTider the 
sujieriiilcndence of the celebrated gymnastic peda- 
gogue Guts Mu ths (q.v.). In 1811 Friedrich Lud- 
wig J ah 11 (1778 1852), the so-called ‘Turnvaler,’ 
or father of gymnastics, opened the first ‘turn- 
plat// at deiTiii, and he rendered the science of 
gymnastic.'-, so popular that it spoeilily attracted 
the attention of the youth throughout the king- 
dom, and to the training thus obtained must he 
at Iri hilled, in no small degree, the vigour which 
succeeded in ilriving out tlie Frencli army of tlie 
first empire. Sweden soon imitated Pnissia, and 
from that time g^ innaslies has forme«] a prominent 
feature in the Scandinavian course of education. 
In Prussia the gymnasia began to l>c the scenes of 
political gatherings, too lilieral in tendency to plea.se 
its semi -military government; ami in 1818 they 
wore all closed. The troops were, however, con- 
tinueil in gymnastic exercises, and showed so clearly 
the advantages of the training they experienced 
that, about 1844, Louis-Philipne adopted and im- 
jiroved the syst^nn in the French army. From that 
time gymnasia have been constructed for almost all 
continental armies, and, with more or less success, 
for the civil population. Rni^land moved publicly 
in the matter in IHOO, in which year Major (after- 
wards Major-general ) llammcrslcy, the * father of 
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military gyinnaHticH,* was sent to Oxford to be 
trained in Mr MacLaren’s gyinnaHiiiin» and the 
gymnasia at Aldcrsliot and other stations were 
then built and placed under his superintendence. 
In private life, however, there had long l>een many 
excellent gymnasia, one of the best and earliest 
bein;^ that opened at Oxford by the late Archibald 
MocLarcii in 1S58. 

Gymnastic exercises may be divided into two 
great groups, those con<lucted without and those 
conducted with apparatus, while the latter group 
may be again subdivided into those requiring mov- 
able apparatus and those rcr|uiring immovable 
apparatus— i.e. so far as the gymnai^t is concerned. 

Exercises without ajiuaratus have been specially 
studied in Sweden, ana there childly by Professor 
Ling (1776 -1839), whose nann* is generally a.s.soci- 
atetl with them in England. By vai ions movements 
of the arms, trunk, ami lower limbs, singly or com- 
bined, every muscle in the body can be brought into 
|)lay, and all that is required for keening the Ixxly 
in health ciin thus easily be nractiseo. in school's 
these moveiiitMits have often neon camcil out with 
great advantage between lessons, giving the chil- 
dren that t'xercise which tlicir growing frames 
demand, and thus avoiding restlessness, 'which is 
the natural result of enforci'd quiet. When auum- 
tier of chiUlreii work togetlier, and especially when 
in time to jiiusiir, the interest of the practice is 
greatly increased. bVir further information the 
reader may consult Dr Jiolb s ticcount of the Ling 
systmu ( 18G4 ), or Ling’s (! jjmnustic.'i ( Loud. 

1885). 8o important are these exercises witli- 
oiit afiparatus considered in the army that a scries 
of them, known as ‘ Extension Exercises,* have 
been laid down in tluMiixlinary yi’x'crmc DnY/- 
honl\ ami in the 1888 edition of this work they 
have been carefully rc<;onsidcred and improved. 

Next in siiiqdicity are gymnastic exercises with 
iiiovahle apparatus — i.e. such as weights and bars. 
Of these, the commonest forms are diimb-hells. bar- 
bells- -i.e. bars about 3 feet long with a weight at 
either end— and Indian clubs. Tlie anus and 
shoulders can he made to do any amount of work 
with these, acconling to the weights employed, and, 
if so desired, many of the exercises of the lirstgrcm]> 
de.signed for the* trunk and lower limbs may be 
carried out while dum])-bells or bar-bells are lield 
in the hamls, thus materially increasing the work 
done. The weight of any or all of these should he 
carefully suited to the strength of the individual, 
otherwise more harm than good may I’esult from 
their use. 

The forms of apparatus required for the last grou]> 
of exercises are numerous, but only a few are really 
essential. Thus we have the horizontal bar, capable 
of lieiiig placed at any desired level lH?tweeii 3 and 
10 feet; anil paralfel bars-~i.e. two bars about 
30 inches apart, and fixed alx>ut 4 feet from the 
^ound. W ith tliese almost as much exercise as may 
be wanted can be obtained. But in most gymnasia 
therc are, besides, iron rings hung by ropes from the 
i-oof, a trapeze-bar also liulig from tlie roof, 10111161*8 
horizontal at some distance above the lloor and 
vertical, climbing poles and ropes, and various 
pulleys with weights attached for exercising the 
wrists and shoulders. 

It is advisable that beginners working in a gym- 
nasium should 1)6 under the direction of an instruc- 
tor, who will be able to graduate their exercises, so 
as to avoid any overstraining. Light and loose 
flannel clothing should in all cases be worn. 

The special value of ^mnostics lies in their exer- 
eising the ai*ms, shoulders, and chest. On this 
account they are particularly valuable for all who 
lead sedentary lives, and also os an imi)ortant 
auxiliary for those who wish by athletic exercises 
to perfect tlieir muscular development. 


The system of g>annastics adopted in the liritisli 
army is a thorough one, and is well calculated to 
develop the frame.s of recruits, as well as liarden 
and slreiigtheii those of the drilled iiieii. The 
course begins with the use of movable aiiparatus, 
after which the trunk and lower limbs are exercised 
by walking, leaping, and vaulting; next the muscles 
of the arms and of the trunk are brought out by 
ex(-‘rcises on the trapeze and parallel bars. Then 
the muscles of the whole InKiy are developed hy 
various cliinhing exercises on*^ ])oles, ropes, and 
ladders ; and, lastly, the training is brought to a 
practical hearing by escalailing practice. Jii order 
to improve respiration running drill lias also been 
instituted. 

The theory of the advantage derivable from gym- 
nastics is siiLqde enongb. An admirable law of 
nature provides that— within certain limits — parts 
of the human frame increase in streiigtli, aptitude, 
and size in jirojiortion to the use made ol tlieiii. 
In gymnastics tJiis law is brought to beai* succes- 
sively on every ])art, find finally on the whole 
system in comidnetl aelion. If the exertion be not 
carried so far «as to induce excessive fatigue, all 
Ollier parts of the body synipalbise with tlie im- 
proving condition of that wliicli is mainly exerted ; 
the circulation, excited from time to time bv the 
exercise, acquires fresh vigour, ami. blood being 
driven with unwonted force into all parts of the 
system, every function is cariicd on with increased 
activity. .\n imjinivenient in the general health 
soon becomes manifest, and the mind— if siimiltane- 
ously cultivated with judgment— iiiereahcs in power 
and endurance. 

Sec Captain Chiasso’s inn nasties and Calisfh< nks ; G. 
Poland’s (fi/mnastics; VV'alker’s Jlritish Maidii Ejcir- 
vises; and MacLnruii's Training^ in, TIiLorif and l^rac- 
tict', and Phifsicaf EdneatUmt Theontieal and Practical 
(18(i8). Thu books Miittun in Cterman on Gyniiiastica 
( * Turiikunst ’) would form a small library. 

Ciyiiiiie'ma. See Cow-i»lant. 

liryiilllo'i*laduS9 a genus of trees of the natural 
order Leguminosaq sub-order Ciesalpiiiicie. — G, 
Canadensis is a North American trce, found both 
in Can.ada and over a great jiart of the Cnited 
States, attaining a height of 50 to 60 feet, with 
branches reniiirkable for their upright direction, 
and an exceedingly rough btark which comes off in 
slips. The leaves of young trees are very large, 
three feet long, bipinmCte, armed with thorns. Tlie 
flowers are wliite in short spikes. The pods are 
five inches long by two broad. The tree is called 
Chicot in Can.-ula, and sometimes Etumj* Tree, from 
its dead apiiearnnce in winter, and the abseiiec 
of conspicuous buds. It is also called the Kentucky 
Coffee Tree, because the seeds were formerly roasted 
and ground as coflee in Kent tick v. It grows well 
in Britain. The wood is used Iboth by cabinet- 
makers and hy carpeutei-s. It has very little sap- 
wood, The jmmIs, preserved like tliose of the 
tamarind, are said to be wholesome and slightly 
aperient. 

Ciyinnoseii»9 Lindley's term, now obsolete, 
for the Gym nosperms (q.v.). 

Iwymiiosoiiiata. Bee Ptkuopod. 

Cryillliosophists (i.e. ‘naked sages’), the 
name given by tlie Greeks to tliose ancient Hindu 
jiiiilosopUers who lived solitarily, wore little or no 
clothing, and addicted themselves to mystical 
contemplation and the practice of the most rigorous 
asceticism. Bouie, like Kalanus, even burned 
themselves to death in order to enter a state of 
purer being. Strabo divides them into Brahmans 
and Sainans, the former of wliom adhered to the 
strictest principles of caste, while the latter ad- 
mitted any one into their numlier r^arding whose 
chai-acter and kindred they were satisfied. 
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Ciyiiiiiosprriiis ((ir. ‘miked;’ hence 

the name iJyinnosperms, ‘naked-seeded’ plants), 
the lo\v(*r or more primitive group of seed-plants 
(riiaiu*n>;^ams, q.v.), ditl’er in many points from 
the hi;^dier ;?roup, the Angiosperms. The chief 
diirerenees are summarised in the article Angio- 
sptMins {<i.v.). (tymnosperms consist of the orders 
('yc.'ulaeea* (q.v.), Conifera* (q.v.), and GnetaceiO 
( see Ska-URAPE ). Although these orders do not re- 
.seinhle one another externallv, their inoridiological 
eharactei’s and nmde (»f .sexual reproduction are very 
similar. In structure their stems resemble tiiase of 
Dicotyledons ((pv.) ; the seeomlarv wood is formed 
in con Cent lie rings from |iermaneiit camhiiim, con- 
tains traeheides with bordered pits, hut no true 
vessels ; and secretory ]»assages are iircsent in most 
stems, containing resin in conifers and gum in 
cyeads. It is, however, from their mode of sexual 
reproduction that we arc able most clearly to assign 
their place among plants, as a connecting link 
lietween the higher cryptogams and angio.sperm». 



1, Tljc huniiaplinslito F<*ni I'rotli.'ilIuH coiititistcd with male 
(«) /iinl female (h) I’rollialli of ; 2, almvc are 

c )rri.'spoii(iliig nv.lucti(iii.s of the Sfxual protlinlli in 3. ^<alviTun, 
1, 5, t;yea«l ami Conifer, and 0, nmuy Angiospt'iins. 

A, i!iii roii)H)rrs or pollni-fTraiiis ; e, male jirnnueleua; #/, 
spell iiatozoicl ; p, mule protiiallu.s. U, inarros|K)re.s. 

Ill gymiiosperms we lirst nieet with an organ Miiieh 
is inorphologically, and at the same time physio- 
logically, a Flijwer (q.v.). liie floincrs are uni- 
sexual; and the plants either niomccious or diie- 
cious; while herjiutphroditisiii prevails amongAiigio- 
spenn.s. The male llowers are sUitnens liearing 
pfdlen sacs^ which develop free unicellular jHtlkn- 
grains ; those llirce sets of .structures lieing re.Hpec- 
tively the homologiuis of snorophylls, inicrosnor- 
angia, and microsjion;s of (Typtogams. Kticli 
polleii graiii divides into a large reproiluctive cell 
and one or m<jre vegetative ccdls (the male jiro- 
thalliis of higher cryptogams). Eacli cell ha.s a 
nucleus, and that of the reprofluctive cell, the vutU 
pronuelcust is the liomologuc of the spermatozoid of 
cryptoganis. When the stamens are matured, the 
«ac«s open ; the grains are shaken out, and some 
are home hy the wind to the surfaces of ripe ovules 
(macrosporangia of cryptogams). When a pollen- 
grain reaches an ovule it hcgiiis to germinate, its 
coat ruptures, the reproductive cell grows at the 


expense of the vegetative to form a jwlten tuhc 
(antheridium of cryptogams) which ultimately 
penetrates the niicellus of the ovule, and its pro- 
nucleus fertilises the ]>roimcleus of the oosphere 
(see Fern). This is a ste]) in mlvancc of the 
liigher cryptogams, for their niicrospores are shed 
from the parent )>hint, and germinate only in a 
substratum where Ihev dcveloj) into ]u-othalti-l)ear- 
ing antheridia from wliicli sjiermatozoids are event- 
ually set free. The microspores of Satefuiu natnus^ 
a hcteros]mrouH f(»rn, form the only exception, be- 
cau.se they devcloji prothalli and antheridia within 
the s])oraimiiim. Spermatozoids can fertilise only 
with the help of water; while pollen grains of 
gymiiosperms are carrieil hy the wind to tlie female 
tiowei-s. 

In gymnospeniis, then, we have a very marked 
transition in tlu» ])roccss of fertilisation. Sper- 
matozoids veailily pass down the neck canals of 
archegonia and so r(*acli the oosphere, but they 
would be unable, to jiicrce tlie nuccllus of gymno- 
spenns ; bonce tlu* necessity of a slow growing ]M)llc*n- 
tiibe in tbo latter. Tlie female llowcr Is a macro- 
sporangium borne at tlie end of an axis or slioot, or 
a carpcdlary leaf (sporopbyll), \vitb a macrosjior- 
angium in its axil, on its iipjior surface, or on its 
margin. Tlic ovule lias never more than one coat ; 
while in many aiigios]ienns there are two. Further, 
the carpel 1 ary leaves never unite to form an ovary 
round the ovule, which, therefore, remains nsiked 
(hence the iiaiue); in angiosperms the ovules are 
always luiclosed in ovaries. The ovule is lilled 
at iii’st with a mass of tis.sue, tlie uuvcUus^ in 
which is afterwanls dovelojied the vmhrgo suc or 
mother-cell (maerospore of ervptogams); this sac 
forms within itsidf a jirothalliis (also called endo- 
.sperm of idiaiierogaiiis) which devolo]»s at its 
anterior end si*veral archegonia (see Feux, lig. ‘2). 
The endosperm of gymiiosperms is formed before, 
that of aiigiosjierms after fertilisation. Inside 
cMicli arcbegonium is an oosphere which, after 
fertilisation of its pronueleus by the male j>ro- 
nucleus, develops the emhrvo. Part only of the 
oosphere forms tlie cmhryo, the rest forms a 
kiml of nutritive yolk, thus resembling the eggs 
of many animals. This is the only cxatiqile 
of inero^dastic segmentation of the ovum in the 
vegeUible kingdom (sc'e K.mhryolooy). The em- 
bryi> lies .straight in llic protliallus, and never curved 
tis in many angiosperms. ('oncealmcnt of alterna- 
tion of generations thus takes jdacc for the tirst 
time ill gymiiosperms. In vascular cryptogams 
there are two distinct sets of individuals — viz. the 
asexual (sporophyte generation) roprosented hy the 
feriiqdant, and the .sexual (oophyte generation) 
represented by the minute fern protliallus. Tlie 
sexual individuals of cry]»togams, with the excep- 
tion of till! iiiicrosjKues of Siilvinia, lead indejiciitl- 
ent lives for a time; hut those of phanerogams, 
arc parasilii.. on the parent ]dant; and as parasitism 
leads to degeneration of jiarts, so we have the jm)- 
thalli in gyiiinospcrnis reduced, and still moro- 
reduced in angiosperms. The evolution of plant- 
foriiiH has thus hi.'eii a progressive inerease of the 
sporophyte generation at the expense of tho 
oophyti*., and this is in harmony with tlie character- 
istically anabolic nature of plants. See Goelicl’a 
Morphology of Plnuts^ Sadi’s Physiology of 
Plants^ aiid Vines’s Physiology of Plants. 

Gyiiiiiotlis^ or Electric Ekl [G. e/ccf/’fctii), 
the most nowerful of the electric fishes, occurs, 
in the frcsli water of Brazil and Guiana. It ia 
type of a familv Gymnotid.'e among the Physo- 
stomatous bony fishes, but is the only known species 
of its genus. There are no doiml nor strictly 
caudal fins, hut the anal fin extends on to the end 
of the tail ; there are no scales, and the eyes 
are very small. The fish attains a length of & 
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feet, and is capable with its shock of tcninorarily 
paralysing a man or large animal, or of killing its 



Electric Eel {Oymnutm datricm). 


prey of lislios and anipliibians. For description 
of tiio electric organs, see Klecthk? Fishes. 

Gynillle* a town of Queensland, 61 miles by rail 
S. of Maryborough. The gold-reefs round yieldetl 
in 1867 94 a total of about 1 ,800,000 oz. Po]). 1 1 ,9i50. 

Gyil8IM;olos^y9 that braneli of Meilicine which 
treats of the diseases of women. 

Gyilorardia« the cliaulmugra tree, whose 
aeeils yield an oil liigldy valued in India and Cliima 
as a remedy in leprosy ami skin diseases. 

Gydlljgyds* a town of Hungary, at (he southern 
base i>f ihe Matra Mountains, o9 miles by rail 
NF. of Pesth. It has mineral baths. Pop. 16,896. 

Gyi>« the ])S(Mulonyni under which the Countess 
Gahi'ielle de Martel de danville- horn liiqiieti do 
Mirabeau, and the last of that famous stock— has 
written a long series of uncoiiveiitional an<l anti- 
conventional novels, including l*vtif Uoh (1882), 
Avtonr da Man'atje. (IS9.‘1), EUch ct Lni (1885), 
0/te ! Ics Puyvhofofjui'H (1892), MdUv, (drama- 
tised in 1895), Pas Jalonx ( 1805), Lewis Ames^ fxs 
Bans NornttmdsJ »S:c. Clu‘ff'oti\s ( 1894 : 

translated 1895) was greeted as her nuisterpieee. 

Gy|m(‘t:08« See liAMMEUGEIKI?. 

Gypshvs, a wamhu iiig race, dispersc<l the wide 
world over, ami distinguished by language, phy- 
f^ique, and mode of life. Their number in Europe 
is vagmdy estimated at 70(),(X)0 ; ami only for tlie 
following countries have we these more or less 
trustworthy statistics; Hungary (1890 ) 95,157; 
llosiiia and Herzegovina (1874 ), 95;i7 ; Servia 
(1890), 37,581 ; Houmania (1895 ) 200,000; Ihil- 
garia and Eastern Koumelia (1893), 51,754; the 
vilayet of Atlrianojde (1876), 27,326 males ; Hussia 
{ 1877 ), 1 1 ,65 1 ; Prussia ( 1887 ), 1054 settled Gypsies. 
Asia has untold thousands of these nomads, in 
Anatolia, 8yria, Armenia, Persia, Turkestan, ami 
Siberia; so, too, has Africa, in Egypt, Algeria, 
Dar-FAr, and Kordofaii. We liml them in Iwitli 
North and South America, from Pictou in Canada 
to Uio ill llrazil ; nor are even New Zealan<l and 
Australia Avitliout tlieir isolated bands. 

Late in 1417 four biindred ‘Secani’ arrived from 
tbe East at Liinebiirg, and thence passed on to 
Hamburg, Liibcck, Wismar, lioslocK, Stralsund, 
and Oreifswald. In 1418 they are beard of at 
Leipzig and Frankfort-on-the Alain, in Switzer- 
land, and at Augsburg; in 1419 at ^lAcon and at 
Sisteron in Provence ; in 1420 at Deventer ; in 1 121 
at Tournai ; in 1422, cn route for Uome, at Bologna 
and at Forli, where ‘some said they were from 
India ; ’ in 1427 at Paris ; and so on till in 14.33 we 
lose sight of them for a while in Bavaria. Oftenest 
they seem to have bivouacked in tlie fields, but at 
Deventer they slept in a barn, at Bologna ‘ lodged 
themselves inside and outside the gate of Galicra, 
and settled themselves under the porticoes, with 
the exception of Duke Andrew, who lay at the 
King’s Inn.*' Some riding and some afoot, with 


the women and children in wagons, they were led 
by him or Duke Michael, or by both together, 
acconliiig as the band, 400 to 1400 strong, split up 
or reunited. These two chieftains and certain 
Huljordinatc ‘counts* went richly dressed, with 
fine silver belts, and, like nobles, led dogs of chase ; 
but the rest of the ‘Egyptians,* ‘Saracems,’ or 
‘baptised heathens* are describe<l as lean, hideous, 
hhu;k as Tartars, poor, and pitiful. They lived on 
charity, and practised horse-channting, purse- 
cutting, palmistry, shop-lifting, ami ringing tlio 
changes, wluu-c'forc! some were taken and slain. 
They bore letters of ])rotcciion from the Emperor 
SigiKiiiuml (procurcMl probably in 1417 at Lindaii 
on Lake (’onstance), ami, after 1422, from Pope 
Martin V. ; and they professed sometimes to tie 
engaged in a seven years’ pilgrimage, imposed by 
their bishops as a penance for apostasy from the 
(‘liristian faith, sometimes to have been clviven out 
of ‘ Little Egypt ’ by the Saracens for refusing to 
apostatise. Yet another story was tcihl by the 
tented * Cingari or (3g:iwniir,’ who ajipeared at 
Uatishon in 1424-26, that their exile was meant 
‘for a sign or memorial of the tiiglit of our Lord 
into Egypt.’ These, whoso woiwoile Tiadishuis 
also bore letters (1423) from Sigismund, were 
I natives of Hungary; the others came seemingly 
: from the Balkan peiiinsul.'i, pioneers of vast hordes 
I liehind, who in 1438 began to pour over German}', 
Italy, ami France, by thousands instead of bun 
dreds, and headed this time by King Zimll. Spain 
they reacdied in 1447, Poland and Uiissia about 
1501, Swollen by 1512, England by 1514, and Scot- 
hand by 1505, or very possibly fifty six years 
earlier, for an act of 1449 lefers to ‘ overliers and 
masterful beggars ’ as going about the eoiintry with 
‘horses, bunds, and other goods.’ 

For western Europe, then, the year 14)7 does 
mark an era in Gyjisy history; hut how long be- 
fore that date th(*re had been Gypsies in sdiith- 
casteru Europe remains a mystery. AVe r(?eognise 
them dimly in (hete in 1322 as dwellers in ‘little, 
oblong, black, low tents, like those of the Arabs,* 
and ill eaves; at Constantinople about 1050 as 
‘ descendants of the race of Simon Magus, A tsiidenn 
by name, sorcerers and famous rogues ; ’ ami there, 
too, ill 810 as Athintjunoi^ magicians, soothsayers, 
and seriient-eliarmers. Bcyoml any shadow of 
doubt, we find them prior to 1346 on Corfu ; about 
1378 at Xauplion, in the IVIopoiinesiis, receiving a 
renewal of former }>rivileges ; ami prior to 1370 in 
Wallachia, whosd woiwoilc then granted forty tents 
of Avifjani to the iiioiiastcrv of Voditza — i.e. the 
Bounianian Gypsies wore alrc'ady serfs, and serfs 
they continued till 1856. Then, in a free metrical 
paraphrase of (Jencsis, made in German alioui or 
iM'fore the year 1P22 by an Austrian monk, and 
cited hv Frey tag in Bifdcr a us der deutscheu. Ver- 
fffnnjen)ieit (*ii. 226, 18.50), the following passage 
oceui-s : ‘So she (Hagur) had this child, they 
named him Isliniael. From him are descomled 
the Ishinaelitish folk. They ioiirncy far through 
the worhl. We call them cfudtsm'ide (‘workei-s 
in cold metal’). Out upon their life and their 
manners ! For whatever they have to scdl is 
never without a defect; whenever he (sic) buys 
anything, good or had, he always wants some- 
thing in ; he never abates on what he sells himself. 
T’hey have neither house nor country ; every place 
is the same to them. They roam alioiit the land, 
and abuse the people by their knaveries. It is 
thus they deceive folk, rolihing no one openly.* 
That Gypsies were nioaiit here, likely as it seems 
at first sight, is rendered doubly likely by the fact 
that the names Agarieus and Agarcni are expressly 
applietl to Gypsies by Liisignaii and Fritscfiius in 
1580 and 1664, and that in German and Danish 
thieves* slang Geachmeilim and Smaelem (Ish- 
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inaelitps) are torins for Gypsies at the present fl.ate. 
Finally, tlie komvdrotnoi ( ‘ villaj^e roaiiiers ' ) of 
(ireelV writers were prolialily Gyjisies. The term 
is a va.niie one, but no vajjuer than lamllooprr, 
whieh iloes in Dutch stano for ‘CJvjjsv.’ Ami 
the Lnnotdromoi, wo liiul, W'ere both co]»]ier 
arni >;olil smiths, rtmniinj; about the country, 
and u>in;^ bellows made of skins, like those 
of narlVs Naupliote tlypsies in 1497. The verb 
hniiiotlrnincln ticcurs in Pollux, who nourished 
about is:i \.i). ; and Theoidiaiies Isaurns (ToS SIS 
A.I*. ) speaks under the date .“»44 A.l>. of i\. homo- 
(Iramos from Italy. A komodromos ti^nires, more- 
over, in a Greek apocryphal ^o-.pel of uiiasoer- 
tained date as helping to crucify Ghrist, whicli at 
once recalls the current Montencjirin lej^end that 
the foujider of the Gypsy race was accursed for 
havin.i; for;xed the nails tor the crucifixion.* Thus, 
on the one hand, it is certain that in NValhachia 
tin' (iyi)>ies were aln*ady reduced to hoiida^e in 
137h ; it is almost certain that Gyj»sies were nothing 
new in Austria in 11‘J'i; and it is at least highly 
probable that more than a thousand years ago 
there were Gypsies roaming through the llyzantine 
empire. On the other hand, of the Gy]»sies‘ iiassage 
of the r»osphorus, ami their first arrival in Kurope, 
no record has yet been discovered. 

Prom numbers of scattered notices we may safely 
infer that the (Jypsies in early times possessetl every 
art that tliev possess to-day, with many besides 
since lost, llius, in Scotland in they ‘dan- 

sit before the king in Halyrmlhouse;' helwceii 1559 
and 19*28 they yearly ‘acted sev(*rall plays’ at 
Ibislin, where Sir William St Glair, l^ord Ghicf- 
ju'^tice, ‘allowed them two towers for their resi- 
dence, tin? one called Hohin TIoo<l, the other 
Little .lohn in 1729 they cast the church 1 h* 11 at 
Kd/ell, in Forfarshire; ahotil 1740 in the Uordcr 
country they practised engraving: on i»ewter, leatl, 
and co‘pi)er, as well as rude drawing and ]>ainting; 
and during that century they were famous as 
iiddlers and jdpers, an<l they worked the small 
iron-foumlry of Little; Garron, near St Audrev 
In h’nglami, again, in 1519 they were ca]»ahle of 
counterfeiting the great seal ; in Hungary they 
made bullets and (rannon-halls in 1499 and 1595; 
and there, too, we find them celebrated as musi- 
cians a*' early a> the 15th century. A gifted and 
insinuating race, eipial nay, often superior to the 
nations who-.e lands they roamed, the early (ivpsics 
met with a good receidion, as from kaiser and po]»e 
on the Gontinent, so in Fngland from the lOarl of 
Surrey, w'ho alsmt 1519 entertained ‘Gypsions'at 
Teiidring Hall, Sufl'olk ; in Scotland fnini dames 
IV., who in 1.505 gave Anthonius Gaginus, ‘Earl 
of Little Egypt,’ a letter of commendation to the 
king of Denmark. Jn Scotland, too, in 1540, 
Jam<‘< V. recognised the right of ‘oure louit 
Johiim* Paw, lord and erle of Litill Egipt,’ to 
€»-\ecnie justice u]»on his company and folk, coii- 
forin to the laws of Egyjit. Indeed, it w’ereeasv to 
innltiidy ]»n)ofs that Gvjisies at a much later date 
have oe(?n le-ld in consideration cand rcg.'ir<le«l with 
interest. (.‘liarles Hosvile, a Gyj»sy ‘king,’ wdio 
was buried in 1709 at Hossingtoji, Yorkshire, liml 
.1*200 a year, and ‘was -a mad spark, iiiiglity tine 

• Thr Gviwics of Als'iff- Litlnmiiia have a Icgiuid of 
tlwir i»\vn that a Oyi»sy <■( the four nails with which 
Chri'jt uas to be cnieilie‘1, anil Unit tlirn furc G<k 1 ^avc them 
^'.vpivs.s |>ciTnis.sio}i to steal. Tlii.s eiirioiis le^jeinl otfers a 
I -.vplu nation of the hitiiertu unexpiainc'l Iraiisition fnmi 
f'lur naili to three in Crncin?;eH ''rj. v.) ilinin;; the 12th ami 13th 
c*-ritniif s. Tilt: fiarlte.st known examiilc of thi.s daritiK innova- 
limi I-* a rrueillx, of He«-iiiUi{.'ly ity/antiiie workniaiiHliiii, 

-latiii- fioiii thi* close of the 12t}i c»Miturv. Now, if Oyimlcs had 
til* n. as now, a practical monopoly of tiietal-workinK in Honth- 
en-o rn IvirojK*, that cnicliix iiiumI have been faHhioiiwl b.v a 
G> ji .i Mhen the three nails would he an easily iiitclliK>hIe pro- 
:e.;i list the libcl that tliosc nails were forged by the founder 
cflmiacc. 


and brisk, keeping company witli a great many 
gentlemen, knights, and esquires;’ ‘Ciueen’ Mar- 
garet was visited at Norwood in 1750 by the Prince 
ami Princess of Wales, and Tjizjirns Petulongro at 
tlio Liverpool Exhibition of 1SS9 by Prince Victor 
of llolieniohe ; w liilst the .Arch<lnke Josef of Anstro- 
1 lungary is a i>rince among Itomany Eyes (or 
‘ ( l.vpsy gentlemen ’), as Gypsies designate lovers of 
their race. Still, liking and pity changed sooner 
<»r later to enmity ami distrust. I'or the knaveries 
of the first immigrants were copied by their succes- 
sors, and to actual malpractices, cliarges, more or 
less baseless, were added — they W’e.rc kidnai)pers, 
cannibals, emissaries of the 'Turks. 9’be hist 
cliarge is as old as 1424, the second ns 1547, and 
Hh? first as 1929. Clyi>sies vrre nsejl as spies by 
Wallenstein and Frederick tlic (b*eat, but of can- 
nibalism and cliild stealing there is no just ground 
to suspect them, though for caniiihalism forty-live 
Hungarian Gyjjsics were racked, beheaded, qnar- 
lereil, or hanged in 17S2, for child-st(*aling forty- 
seven German Gypsies imprisoned in IS72. The 
charge in each <*ase ]n-oved false. Truly, any 
wrong-<loings of the Gypsies fade into insigniti 
caiicc hy the side of the wrongs thai were ilone 
them. In Germany st) lately as the. first half of 
the ISth century, they were iiiiiilcd down like wihl 
beasts; ill one Khenish principality, says Fn'yfag, 
the record of a day’s ‘bag’ includes, among ntber 
game, ‘a Gypsy woman with her sucking child.’ 
Pmglaiid anil Scotland were comparatively meroi- 
fnl, yet at Durham in 159‘2 ‘ Simson, Arington, 
Fetlierslone, Fenwicke, and Lanckasti'i* were 
banged for being Egyptians;’ at IJanfV in 1701 
three young Egyptian rogm's were sentenced to 
I have ‘their cars crojd, be ])iiblicklie scourged 
' through the tonne, burnt upon the check by the 
I executioner, and banished the shyre for ever under 
the paine of death.’ Such are two sam])les of the 
eases w Imse records have come dow'n to ns, few* ])roh- 
ahly in jiroportion to the cases whose records are 
lost ; anyhow*, these show* tluit in England and 
Scotland’ fully four score men and women wore 
hanged or drowned between 1577 and 17f>l for the 
ofl’ence of being what Nature bar! made them. The 
lienal laws passed aga-inst the race hot ween 1530 
and 1590 were re] lealetl in 17.S4; hut oven in 1819 
it w’as carried nnanimonsly at tlic Norfolk (Quarter 
Sessions ‘that all iiersons' wandering in the habit 
or form of Egy]»tians are pnnisbablc by imprison- 
ment ami w llii^J^ing^’ One imnortanl factor in the 
geographical distrilmtion of the Gypsies lias been 
dejHirtal ion—- from England to France and Norway 
^ . L>14); from Scotland to Ikirbadoes and the 
American jdantations (1665, 1999, 1715, &c.); 
from Portugal to Africa till 1685, ami thereafter 
to Hra/il ; from Spain to Louisiana (some time 
l»rior to 18(K)); and from the Basque counti*}* en 
mffsse to Africa (1802). 

At Tolxdsk in 1721 Bell of Antennony heard 
of sixty Tsigans, journeying from Poland to 
(Miina; in 1851 a hundred 11 uiigariati Gypsies 
passed through Fraiikfort en rmitii for Algeria; 
since 1866 large bands of Calderiiri^ or Gypsy 
smiths from son tli -eastern Europe, have made the 
round of the Continent, visiting Norw’ay, England, 
even Goi-sica ; in 1879 fez- wearing (jryj)sies w’ere 
canqiing in Sw'cjden; and in 1886 ninety-nine ‘Greek* 
flypsies w^ere stopped at Liverjiool on their w’ay 
from Corfu to the l’nite<l States. Thus the noniaa 
instinct survives, and with it a marvellous faculty 
for picking up foreign languages— a Hungarian 
(jrvpsy will s])eak even Ba.Hque like a native. 
Britisli Gypsies, however, hardly ever visit the 
C’ontiiient; and almost every wdiere there are 
seclentary as w'ell as nomadic Gyjwies, though in 
what proportion it w'ere hard to guess. Sometimes 
they go into houses only for the winter, but some- 
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times the house or cave (not tent or caravan) is 
tlieir i)crmanent abo<ie. Nay, it is curious that, 
thou^Ii tiiere certainly were Gypsy tent-dwellers 
ill A\^llacliia in 1370, at Ratishon in 1424, as there 
arc to-day in Persia and America and in all inter- 
mediate lands, still, as a mle, the early chmniclei's 
are silent as to Gypsy tents ; and the wor<i for 
‘tent’ differs in almost every Romani dialect, 
indeed is oftenest a borrowed term. 

There are few trades that Gypsies have not some- 
where or at some time turned their hands to. In 
Knj^land the writer has known tlicnii to follow the 
eallin'^sof clerg^yman, billiard-marker, Salvationist, 
betting-man, ijuack-iloctor, chimney-sweep, gun- 
maker, pugilist, actor, carpenter, Ciabman, iKre., as 
well as of hawker, knife-grinder, showman, and 
the like. Rut every wlicrc the men follow the three 
specifically Gypsy callings of horse-dealers (slave- 
dealers in Rrazif, too, formerly), musicians, and 
workers in metal ; everywhere* the women are 
ailepts at fortune-telling. Tlieir musical talent 
has rendered them famous ns harpists in Wales, 
as singers in Moscow, as violinists in Hungary ; 
and from Hungary since 1X78 their fame has 
extende<l to Paris, London, Liverpool, Edinburgh. 
There are no such phtyei's of the czardas : still 
Liszt's theory that Hungary owes its national 
music to the Gyjisies has been im]»ugned by com- 
petent authorities. What then of the oarado.xical 
claim, i»ut forward by M. Rataillard, tliat Kuro]»e 
-at any rate northern ami western Europe— is 
indebted to prehistoric Gypsies for its knowledge 
of metallurgy— i.c. for everything tliat makes life 
Uvalde? If we examine this claim, the parado.\ 
sensilily diminishes. On the one hand. Sir John 
Lubbock, without a thought of the Gy]»sies, had in 
180.1 been led to the independent conclusion that 
the art of making bronze was intr(Mlucod into 
Euroiio from the East by a small-handotl race like 
the Egyptians or the Hindus, a nomml race too, 
who practised the self-same methods in different 
lands, and who, whether acquainted or not with 
iron, were exclusively workers in bronze. What 
race this w’as he leaves an unsolved problem, 
except that it certainly was not the Phomicians. 
On the other hand, the Gyjisies of south-eastern 
Europe and Asia Minor enjoy a practical !nono])oly 
of iiietal-workirig. Ro exclusively is the smith’s 
a Gypsy (ami therefore a degrading) craft in Mon- 
tenegro that, when in 1872 the government estab- 
lished an arsenal, no natives could he got to till its 
well-pai<l Hosts. Tn 1880 Mr Hyile Clarke wrote in 
a letter that * over more than one saniak of the 
Aidin vieeroyalty the Gypsies have still a iiiono- 
pol^v of ironworkiiig, ifie naalband, or shoeing- 
sinith, being no smith in our sense at all. He is 
Bujjplied with shoes of various sizes by the Gypsies, 
and only hammers them on.’ In 1850 Mr Gardner, 
consul ut Jassy in Moldavia, described the Gypsies 
as ‘the blacksmiths and locksmiths of the country;’ 
in Transjdvania, says Boner (180o), ‘Gypsies are 
the best farriers, and as blacksmiths generally they 
excel. All the iromvork of a village is done by 

them.’ Add to this, and much more of the sort 
mij^^ht be quoted, the fact that very many of the 
early notices of Gypsies, some of which wc have 
cited, refer to their sKill in metallurgy. Next, put 
two and two together, though many important 
links in the chain of reasoning are necessarily 
omitted here for want of space. Suppose that 
there were proluBtoric Gypsies in Europe (and 
history knows nought of their anival ), that they 
were nomad smiths, like the kOmodromoi of the 
7th centiii'y a.d., the * Ishmoelites ’ of the 12tli cen- 
tury, and the Hungarian Calderan who visited 
Norway in 1874 ; that they were workers in bronze, 
to the exclusion of iron, like tlie Gypsy ‘ Zlotars ’ 
to-day in eastern Gallicia (bell-fouiulei's these, like 


the Scottish tinklers of 1726, and goldsmiths, too, 
like the •X:omoo?romqi) —supposing all this, we say, 
then have we not possibly identifiwl the unknown 
race, small-liandcd like tfic Gypsies, and, like the 
Gyiisies immigrants from the East ? An objection, 
raised by the writer in 1878 to Rataillard s theory, 
is that in eveiy^ Gypsy dialect of Europe nearly all 
the metallurgical terms socin to lu? tlirectly Imr- 
rowed from the Greek : itHnlo, ‘ horseshoe ’ 
alon)\ kaltUj ^ tin’ {kalaioh)\ Uurhonia^ ‘copper’ 
{r1uUl’omn)\ kaklcavi, ‘kettle’ {kalkdhe); moliv^ 
‘lead’ {mdlyMos) \ rin^ ‘lile’ and half a 

dozen more. This lookeil like an insuperable 
objection ; for bow, unless the (iy]>sics bad a<lopted 
the farrier’s craft since their arrival in a Greek- 
sjteaking country, should tlieir word for *a horse’ 
be Indian, for ‘a horseshoe’ (ireek? Rut, Ratail- 
lanl cont<!nds, the converse may be the case, the 
Greeks may have borrowetl tlieir ieriiis from 
Ih'miani. Certainly, the occurrence of fu'dol in 
Welsh (12tli century, ped/iauf), for ‘horseshoe,’ 
looks like more tb.an a mere <*oincidence ; and 
(f/iala, the word for ‘tin’ with Asiatic Gypsies, 
seems to forbid our deriving Ardd/ from hmaion. 
Anyhow, Rataillard's theory is gaining favour 
with foreign arclueologisis, among wbbin MM. 
Mortillet, Cliantre, and Rurnouf bad arrived inde- 
pemlently at similar conclusions. 

The counter-theories as to the origin of the 
(iypsies need not detain us long. Tliere is the 
Taiiierlaue theoiy of Grellmann (1783), according 
to which the Gypsies first reached Europe in 1417 
— a theory disproved by linuly -established facts. 
Tliere is the Rebram Cliir tbooiT of Pott and 
Rataillard (who since reliiiquisheil it), developed 
ill 1844 49, and adopted hy Newbold, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, De Goeje, Sir Richard Burton, ami an 
Edhdmryh Review'd* (July 1878). According to 
this theory, about 420 A.D.*, Rcliram (Jur imported 
1*2,000 Jat minstrels from India to Persia, and 
their ilescendants, gradually wandering westw’ard, 
entered Europe in 102.1 or as late as tlic 1>eginning 
of the 14th century. Plaiisilile, and it may be 
containing a modicum of tnith, this theory fails 
as a whole in view of the marked unlikeness of 
Jiitaki, the language of the Jats, and ib'uiiaiii, the 
language of the Gypsies. Lastly, atteiiijits have 
lieen maile, on the ground for tlie most part of a 
similar habit of life, to identifv the Gyjif'ies with 
various Indian vagrants — e.g. I»y Riclianlsoii with 
the Nats (180.3), by R. Mitra*wilb the Rediyiis 
(1870), and hy Lelarid and Grierson with the Horns 
(1873 88). Even if successful, siicli identification 
w’ould prove little more than that India, like 
Egypt, has its Gypsy tribes — a fact in itself 
extremely probahlei hut so far lacking linguistic 
coiToboratiou. 

Langnuffe. — What their religion has been to tiie 
Jew's, that their laiigu.age is to the Gypsies— a bond 
of universal brotherlioiKl. For Gyi>sies every w’here 
^>eak the self-same It&mani chiv ( * Gypsy tongue ’ ). 
Their words for ‘ w'ater ’ ami ‘ kuife ^ are in Persia 
pdnU i'/tcri ( 1823) ; in Sibena, panjiy fsrhuri ( 1878) ; 
in Armenia, jxmiy chiin (1801); in Egyi>t, ptini, 
chih'i (1856); in Nor\vay, pani\ tjuri (XSoH) ; in 
England, pani, chup'i (1830); in Brazil, pnvin, 
cJvuriii (1886) — where spelling and dates are those 
of the w'orks whence these w'ords have l>een taken. 
Rut over and above their identity— and there are 
hundreds more like them in every Gypsy iHalect — 
they arc identical tvitli the Ilimlustaiii and 
chitri^ familiar to all Anglo-Indians. To cite but' 
a few more instances, ‘nose,’ ‘hair,’ ‘eye,* ‘ear* 
are in Turkish K6mani w«/.-, btd, yak^ Icann; in 
Hindustani, nak, bal, akh, kan ; whilst ‘Go, see 
who knocks at the door * in the one language is 
dik koti rhalav6la o vuddr^ and in the other Jd, dekh 
km cbiiliiya dvdr Aro. This discovery was not made 
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till lonj,' after spoeiiiiens of the f »ypsy language had 
begun to ho puhlishetl — by Andrew Hoorde (q.v.) 
ill 1547, wljose twenty-six words, taken down seem- 
ingly in an Knglish alehouse, were intended to 
ill nsl rate the language of Egyjit; by Honaventiira 
Vnloanin*! (1597), whose vocabularv of seventy- 
one wi)!*!-;, onlleote<l probably in Belgium, fills up 
some blank pages in a work on the (loths ; and 
by Iin«b»l|»hus ( U>91 ), whose thirty-eight words are 
eml»edded in a history of Ethiopia. First in 1782 
Ibbligor in (ierinany, followetl next year by (Jrell- 
iiiann, and in England (independently) by Mai's- 
den, oliservod the reseinblaneo of Ibhnani to Hin- 
dustani ; ainl tlrellmann straightway leaned to the 
eonehiHion that the ( iypsies who showetl tlieinselv'cs 
in western Europe in 1417 had newly eoiiie also to 
south eastern Europe, and were a low -caste Indian 
tribe expelled from their initive country alnnit 1499 
by Tamerlane. In 1785 the older langu.'iges of India 
wi*re a seabed book t«) Enn)p»\iiis, and (Jrellmann’s 
opinion foninl almost unanimous approval for 
upwards of sixty years ; but thanks to the lin- 
guistic labours of l*ott, Asct)li, ami Aliklosich, 
combined with the historical researches of Tlatail- 
lard, the question has now assumed a new aspect. 
For while on the one hand it has been ]iroveil that 
Eur<q»e ha«l its (lypsies long before 1417, soon tlio 
other Kdmani has bt'cn shown to be a sister, not a 
tlanghter — and it may be an elder sister — of the 
seven i»rincipal New Imlian <lialects. Not a few 
of its forms are more primitive than theirs, or even 
than those 4»f pjili and the IVakrits— e.g. the 
Turkish Ib'unani * hand ’ (Sansk. hasfu ; Pali, 
hattha)^ and t'ushf, ‘lip’ (Sansk. oathu : Pali, 
ijttfm). ^liklosioh, however, has pointed out that 
many of tlu'se .semningly archaic tornis in Udiiiaiii 
may be matched from the less-known dialects of 
India, especially north-west Imlia — that we find, 
b)r example, in Danlu both /mst and unfit. 

In the Kdmani vocabulary (live thousand words | 
rich ]»erlmps), besides the Indian elements that con- | 
stitiite its basis, there is also a largish percentage 
of borrowed words — l*crsiaii, A rtiieiiiaii, Slavonic, 
Kouinanijin, Magyar, ^.'vc. Thus, the English 
diab'ct has ainbrnl^ ‘pear’(Pers. o////*/7(/) ; ijrnnni^ 
‘mare’ (Ann. f/rust^ ‘beast of burden’); jutrff- 
misiUf ‘scandal’ (Moil. (ir. futi’fiitiiU/ii, ‘story’); 
fu/frrris', ‘stockings’ (Slav, rhofrra); ?v//v, ‘any’ 

( Koum. ntre); ami ‘ sister-in-huv ’ (tier. 

fit /*'/-). q’hesi! words and tlie like are a record of 
the route by w’hich the English (Jypsies arrived 
in England ; ami as the fifty (4 reek and the thirty 
Sbujinic wonts outnumber all the other boriowed 
wend-i put together, it folIow’s that Ihe OyosioH 
tarried longest in (4 reek- ami Slavonic-.speaKing 
land>. Again, flroui, if nun, or dron ((ir. d nun os) 
is the Kdmani word for ‘ road’ not only in Fhigland, 
but in 'rurkey, Koumania, Hungary, Kohemi.a, 
Poland, Lithuania, Kussia, Scandinavia, (ierinany, 
Italy, Spain, and Krazil ; ami the like holds more or 
le.ss good of tlie (lypsy words for ‘Sunday,’ ‘chair,* 
‘hat,’ ‘anger,’ ‘ l>one,’ ‘souji,’ ‘pawm,’ vSre. from the 
(Ireek ; for ‘ pease,’ ‘ beer,’ ‘ inn,’ ‘ cat,’ ‘ cloak,’ &c. 
from the Slavonic. This is important as indicating 
that the modern (iypsies are <lescemled not from 
successive \vaves of Oriental immigration, but all 
from the self-same Europeandiypsy stock, when- 
ever that stock may have first been transplanted to 
Europe. It conclusively m?gatives a theory like 
Kounavine’s, that the Italian, Spanish, Kasqiie, 
and French Gypsies arrived at their present hab- 
itats by way of Africa, ami the Scandinavian 
(lypsies by way of the l"ral Mountains. Still more 
important' is the question of the iirescnce or the 
alwence of Arabic words in European Kdmani. 
According to De Goeje (1875) there are ten such 
words ; according to Miklosich ( 1878) — and rightly 
as it seems— there are none. Neither, however, of 


the two scholars has perceived the possible import- 
ance of the presence or the absence ( especially the 
absence) of Arabic elements. Kdmani undoubtedly 
contains Persian w’ords ; w'onhl it not have cer- 
tainly contained also Arabic w’ords if the ancestors 
of onr modern European Gypsies had sojoiirneil in 
I’crsia, or even passed through Persia, at a date 
later than the Arab comiuost of Persia? If Mik- 
losicli is right in his contention that there are no 
Arabic wwds in European Kdmani, it follows 
almost iiicvitahlv that tlie Gyjisies ninsl have 
])asse<l through (Vrsia on their way to Fhirope at 
.some date prior to the middle of the 7th century 
A. I). In this connection it should be pointed out 
th.at the dialect of the (4ypsies of Asia Minor 
tlillcrs far more, alike in grammar and in vocabu- 
lary, from that of the Gypsies of Turkey than 
docs the latter from that of their brethren in 
Wales. 

The (!y]»sies of Montenegro are said to lniv(» 
completfdy lost their language ; elsewhere Kdniaiii 
has suflerc'd more in graninnir than in vocabulary. 
Ill Sj»ain, in Kra/il, in Scotland, ami in Noiway 
its gmniirie inflections have been w’holly or almost 
whmiy superseded by those of Spanish, f’orluguese, 
English, and Norwegian. In Engbiml this process 
is still going oil, afibrding an nnqiiestionahle 
instance of ‘ mixed graniiiiar,’ such as Max M idler 
lias pronounced an impossibility. There is every 
v.arioty of shatle, from almost absolute luirity to 
as almost absolute corruption, 'riius, a Welsh 
Gypsy w’ritcR in a h»tt<u‘, Dam via fniien horro 
Itairlnjbev for tcmoi'ro etmdo drovi (‘(Uve I you 
great * thanks for your loving w’ay’); ami an 
English (tvpsy, Mavdij hrk aiv so to pni ( ‘ .Me not 
know what /r>'say ’), where the pure Kdmani would 
run, I\fk ue jiia'iva vie. so ir pnair. No (tyjisy 
dialects have been better jireservcd tbaii those of 
'rurkey at one end of Kuro]>e, and of Wales at th 
other end ; from a comiiarison of tlicse it is easy 
to see liow' little they can have altered since the 
ancc?stors of those w'lio now speak them parted 
eoiiqiany live centuries ago. Thus, the tw(*ntv-one 
forms in Turkish Kdmani of the third jiersomil pro- 
noun (iiiasc., feiii., and plur.), W'ith two excejitioiis, 
n*appear almost or quite unchanged in the Welsh 
dialect. The ])lural, for instance, runs in Turkish 
Kdiiinni, o/, ‘they;’ Icv^ ‘them;’ tvnrforo^ ‘their;’ 
Ivvdhv. or fihajhv.^ ‘to theun;* Undja^ ‘with them;’ 
Uta(ai\ ‘from tliem;’ and in NVelsIi Kdmani the 
correspomling forms, occurring in lettci’S w'ritten by 
a self-educated Gypsy, are //«//, ten, Icnrfo^ Icudy ami 
h’ftf/ry, leusa, and iciafa. Four of the cases, it W'ill 
lie s<*cm, lire formed by suffixing postpositions to 
the accusative ; and tliis, too, holds good of the 
iionris. Many of the verbal inlleetions are almost 
equally simple, ami may be as readily analysed by 
means of Kemani itself. In the final syllables of 
dd ra, ‘I give;* d{-sa, ‘thou givest;’ Wl ddda, 
‘lie gives,’ we recognise ihe first, second, and third 
]>roiiouns. From the past jiai ticipie dinO ami isovi 
or fiom, ‘1 am;’ isdvias or hdvias^ ‘I was,’ are 
formed divaiiu, ‘I gave;’ and dinidvias^ ‘I had 
given ’—formations recalling those of Latin depon- 
ents. The future, formed by prefixing kavm 
(‘ will ’) to the jucsent, as hnnaddra, ‘ 1 will give,* 
WHS modelled probably on ihe Modern ihadk thHo 
f»r fhd. 

So far, our ablest Gynsiologists are divided in 
opinion as to the probaole antiquity of Kdmani. 
(.)ii the one hand Ascoli maintains tliat, ‘ having 
retained certain nrxvs^ or combinations of conson- 
ants, which had almost wliollv disappeared at the 
epoch of the oldest known Pralcrit texts, this low ly 
iiliom herein surpasses Pali itself in nobility, and 
more nearly a]iproaches Sanskrit.’ Miklosich, on 
the other hand, contends that ‘ from the agreciiient 
of Kdmani in so many important points with the 
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moflern Aryan languages of jndia, it follows that 
the cniigi'ation cannot have taken place till afU;r 
the formation of the latter — i.e. till after the Pra- 
krit period, in which the old systcni of declension 
was still recognised ; since one is hardly inclined to 
assume that Ihimani, severed from its most nearly- 
related idioms, developed itself in the selfsame 
manner as they.’ In his ComparutiDC Grammar of 
the Modern Arpan Languages of India (3 vols. 
187*2-79) Mr Heames arrives at a similar conclu- 
sion, that ‘ the language of the (lyj)sies is purely 
Aryan in its structure, and Mo<l(M’n Aryan too, 
being in many respects quite as far remove<l from 
tluj old synthetical system as any of the seven lan- 
guages now under discussion.’ 

Names, — Alike in Turkey ami England, in Fin- 
land and Italy, the ( lypsy ca'lls himself Horn ( ‘ man * 
or ‘ husband ’), from which come ( ‘ female 

< lypsy,’ ‘woman’ or ‘wife’) and the adjective 
Itnmauo ( ‘ Gy]isy ’ ). In Asia Minor tlic form is lom^ 
and in Syria which comes very near the S:ins- 

krit and niudern Indian dom^ ‘a low-caste 

musician. ‘ Husband ’ is clearly a secondary meaning 
of Hom^ and ‘man ’ tlie primary ; so tliat one is almost 
lemptetl to 6onnect Itum with the ancient Egyptian 
rtime^ ‘man* (Uawlinson’s ITcrodotnsy ii. 225), and 
to believe that there really is something in ilui 
alleged Egyptian origin of the f Jy])sics. That belief 
was assuie<l)y current in south-east Europe [irior to 
thenr westward migration, and is current to-<lay 
from Armenia to America, liaving bc(*n stereotyj»ed 
in sncli names as the modern («reek Giiph(oi\ the 
Albanian ,/ce/*, the Turkish Fardirni and Magyar 
Pharao nvpe ( ‘ IMiaraoh's folk ’), the Knglisli Gf/pst/y 
and the Spanish Gitano, Anotlier very wides]»read 
name is the Syrian JimfiUiih, Modern (Ireek Atsin’ 
hauniy Turkisli Tehintjhianey Magyar Tzigtnnjy (Ger- 
man Ziijennery Italian vvc., perl laps identi- 

cal with the Persian zimfary ‘a saduler.’ We can 
merely glance at the iniinite variety of names 
aiqdied to the (Jypsies in different ages and diller- 
ent localities - e.g. Ifcidc.n (‘heathen’), Saracctiiy 
Nnhianiy Lh'iiy CilieeSy &c. by early writei*s, and 
the Persian Kararhi (‘ swarthy ’), the Modern tlroek 
Kfdzihcloiy the (Viuiote Kifindjiridisy the French 
liohemiensy and the Scandinavian 7 afar, (‘Tar- 
tars'). <.)nly, if under these manifohl and fre- 
quently misleading names we can safely rect>gnise 
(lypsies, it is at least just possible that we shouhl 
also recognise them in the Jh/namitfers (tnulers 
from foreign parts who sold brazen pots at Win- 
ehester fair in 1349), in the Jkmisvhc ( ‘ foreigner ’ 
at Wiirzburg about 1388; (fypsi(?s incontestJibly 
at Frankfort in 14i)5); in the tent-dwelling refu- 
gees from Hungary and Lorraine, who are sahl 
to have iliscovered the Stourbridge lireclay al>out 
1555; or even in the Kenites, nomad tente<l 
tinkers and blacksmiths in ancient Pah*stiue (c/ 
Sayce ami Neubauer in the Academy y Nov. -Dec. 
188(5), In England, common Clypsy .surnames 
arc Boswell, Bucklatid, Cooper, Cray, 'Herne. Lee, 
Lovell, Smith (PetuUnfiro)y and Stanley -—assumo<iv 
some at least, probably from former patrons of 
the race. Among their ‘ Christian ’ names are 
Mantis, Porun, I|laU), and Pyramus; Delarifa, 
Meralfni, Memberenci, Perp6nia, and Sinamfnti. 

Songs and Foils Tates . — ChiHy lldinani for ‘write,’ 
means literally ‘cut,* so points back to a dim an- 
tiquity ; still, the (lypsies have neither alphaliet 
nor literature. Many llomani songs, ho\vever, have 
been taken down in Spain, Hungary, Boumauia, 
and elsewhere — balla<ls, love- and daiice-.songs, and 
threnodies. The last, colleoted in Transylvania by 
Wlislocki, are instinct with pathn.s and poetry ; 
but the rest, rude in rhyme and in rhythm, as a 
rule have only a linguistic value. The famous 
‘ Pharaoh lay * is known to us only through a very 
corrupt fragment. The case is' otherwise witn 


Gypsy folk-talcs, of which nearly 200 have been 
collected since 1862 in Turkey, Koumania, Austro- 
Hungaiy, Wale.s, '&c. A meagre store, yet suHi- 
cient to enable us to arrive at certain deiinite con- 
clusions. First, in different collections we meet 
Avith variants of one and the same story — e.g. three 
of ‘ The Valiant Little Tailor,* and three of ‘ The 
Master Thief.’ Secondly, many (perhaps most) of 
the Gypsy stories are identical with, though not 
seldom siiiicrior to, stori<!s (Mirren t amongst non- 
Gypsy races. Thirdly, there are certain episodes 
in Gyj»sv .stories, and certain whole Gypsy stories, 
for Avhicli diligent research has failed to']>roduco any 
parallel. Fourthly, a niimher of non-Gypsy stories 
present strong internal evidence of the pnibahility 
of their Gypsy origin. Now, as (wly as 1856 the 
Gyi>sies wci'e terimjd tlie ‘ rliap.sodi.Ct.s of Moldo- 
Mallachia;’ in Turkey (Jy])sies are inofes-sional 
story-tellers ; their storic^s there are proved to Ije 
1 ‘ very old ’ hy their retention of otherwi.se forgotten 
I Bomani words ; in the Scottish Highlands a tented 
I tinkiM* w.Ms one of (.’am]»heirs four princi])al sources ; 
and finally, according to Bcnfey, Balston, Cos- 
quin, rionston, and other folklo'ri.st.s, mo.st of the 
! iiojmlar stories of Europe are traceal.de to Indian 
I sources (see Foi.KLnnK). But how ? hy what chan- 
I ncls?-— one chauuel, perhaps, was the Gyjjsics. 

I Uclinion. (.)f th(ri{y[»sic.s’ religion not much need 
I be sai(I, as they do not p(»ssess one. They jirohably 
' hod one at sfarting ; hut, if .so, they lost it by the 
1 Av.‘i 3 \ In spit(i of frcipient statements to the contrary, 

I Boinani has words for (.lod, devil, soul, heaven, 
cross ; hut trash nly ‘cro.ss,’ originally stood for 
Siva’s trident. Sr>, too, their folklore enshrines 
many stningci survivals of diMid heathenry- of tree 
and .serpent worship, of pliallicism, tabu, and the 
vampire snjuMstitioii. But everywhere Gypsujs 
nrofe.ss the faith of the land of their adoption — 
AbdiamiiHMlan, Orthodox, Catlicdic, Protestant. 
They bring tlioir children to hapti.sni, and are 
scniniihms in the matter of (.’liristian sepiilinre. 
At Si(Miihacli ill 1445 the ‘ high born Duke Panuel* 
wixs buried heiicath a .scutch(»om‘d monument; at 
Dayton, Ohio, in 1878, ‘(^hieen’ Margaret Stanley 
was borne with regal honours to the grave ; and 
scores of siinil.M,r cjisi's could he citeil in England, 
where at Malm(.*shury in 1657 ‘Jcdin Bucele, a 
gypsio, was buried in King Atlielstoiie's chapel,* 
and at Stee]de Barton in 1794 ‘ Peter Buckland, a 
great man among the GYp.sies, sjiid to he very 
wealthy,’ wjxs interred in tbe chancel. OlherAvise, 
unless for marriages, nor always then, the Gypsies 
are not great eh ureh -goers. 

Character. - Then', are Gypsies and Gypsies. The 
better .sort are (| nick - av it ted, courteous, likeable, 
trustworthy Avhen trusted, and lavishly gtmerou.s 
Avitli the one hand, though the other may itch for 
a bargjiiii. rntrammelled by ]»rejudices, and vexed 
by no lofty ambition, they have ]>icked up a sort of 
neripatefic philosophy, so hnid a pleasant, cuckoo- 
lik(j existence, and make the best of this life— for a 
next they have small concern. As to faults, these 
‘spoilt cliildreii of Nature. ’ are boastful, j>a.‘<sionate, 
crafty, supt^rstitious, thriftless, and indolent ; they 
break most of the Decalogue's precepts, hut Imhtly 
— great criminals are, fcAv among tliem. Still, 
Iiorsfvdealing and palmistry have not ])roved en- 
nohliiig vocations. Piety, Avhich is rare Avith Gyp- 
sie.s, is apt (o a.s.sume the form of cant; and learn- 
ing, AvliicJi i.s rarer, of conceit. Indeed, the best 
Gypsy is the Gyp.sy rn/ natarety the life-long tent- 
dweller in country lanes ; and he, like all feres 
natarWy is threatened Avith extinction. Gypsies’ 
virtues are largely their own, an outcome of open- 
air life ; their vices are a.scribabl(3 to centuries of 
oppression, Avhich have left them a sin^ullkr coin- 

f iound of deep-seated gloom and (j[nick8ilveT light- 
le'artedness, have made them suspicious and hostile 
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towards all tlio rest of mankind. ‘ There ’s notliing 
worse,' says tlie Gypsy, ‘than nasty gaujos,’ than 
all, that is. who have not enjoyed tlie pnvilege of 
Gypsy hirtli. Kur of that he is genuinely proud ; 
he is 'hom“*ily grateful that he ‘ liasn’t got to live in 
none of >our novelty houses.' Gypsy eelehri ties, 
outsitle the realm of niusu*, have been few. John 
Jhinyan has been claimed as one, but on slender 
gnaiiiiU: so have Masaniello ami the painter 
Antonio Solario ( 138*2- 14 .V»), mckuamed * Lo Ziii* 
gai'o.' Anyhow there is fb*m Mace, the ehainpion 
pugilist ; and Mrs Gariy le was i»rou(i of her Baillie 
ancestry. 

rhffsifiar . — Early writei*s all s]ieak of the Gypsies 
as hhleous, but such language is like early travel- 
lers’ descriptions of Alpine scenery. Kor the race 
is a c<nnely one — its most marked charactmi.stics 
the tawny olive skin, the dark lustrous eye, the 
dazzling teeth, the black or dark-brown hair (often 
frizzled and somewhat coarse), the thoughtful 
I>row, and the lithe sinewy hirni, with finely-ma«le 
bamis ami feet. an«l arms shorl in comparison to 
the legs. Tlie skull is mesocei»halic. 

“-'J’hfn* arc more than MOO books, ]tainph- 
h‘ts, &c. on tlie fiypsies ; but one and all might have 
roomed almost valurhs.s lieside the ‘immense collec- 
tions' of Michael Ivanovitcli Koiinavino (1S20 81). 
A Kii'^sian hy hirth, hy profession a mcdic.al man, 
he lived, we an* told, during 1 <841 70 among the 
Gypsies of Germany. Austria, southern France, Italy, 
Kiigland, Spain, Turkey, nortlit-m Africa, Asia Minor, 
central Asia, Hindustan, and Russia, and, with much 
else, collected iks,*) talcs, traditions, and ritual songs, 
enslirining a wealth of mythological and legendary 
lore. T7iifortunateIy those collections have disappeareil, 
and we know them only through an abstract formed 
before the collector’s deatli by his friend, Dr A. Fly.^seof, 
member of the St IVtersImrg Geographical Society, and 
translated from Russian through French for the 
Lort' Jon run! Indian Gyp.sies have been treated 

by AlacKitchie (1880); Persian by Sir W. Ouscley 
(182M) and Xewbold (1850); Syrian by Pott (German, 
18400, .Seet/en (Oor. Is54), Xewbold (18.500, and I'A’erest 
( J8i.Hi) ; Anatolian by Paspati ( French, 1870) and Elysscef 
( 1 880 ) ; A ruifiiiau and Siberian by Aliklosicli ( Ger. 1878 ) ; 
EgjTitinn by Xewbold (18.50), Von Kreiner (Ger. 180*2), 
and Leland (187M 8*2) ; Gentral African hy Felkin ( 18S0) ; 
Algerian by Rataillard (Fr. 1874); Turkish by Paspati 
(Fr. 1870) and Colocci (Ital. 1880); b’ciiimmian by 
Kogalnitsclian or t.’ogalnitclieami (Fr. 18M7) and 
Vaillant (Fr. 1808); Alontenegrin by Jlogisic (Ger. 
1874); Servian by Miklosicli (Ger. 1870); Bosnian by 
Kopernicki (1880); Hungaria?i by Bright (q.v., 1818) 
and the Archduke Josef (Hung. 1888); Transylvanian 
by Wlislocki (Ger. 1880-80); Bohemian hy Puclimayer 
(Ger. 1821) and Jesina ((ier. 1S8G); Slovak by Kalina 
( It. 18>2) <and Von Sowa (Ger. 1887 00); Polish hy Dani- 
l<»wicz (Pid. 1824 > and Gzacki" (Pol. 1845); Crimean by 
Koiqien fGcr. 1871; Eng. IS'.KJ); Russian by Biditliiigk 
(Ger. I8.5:i) and Miklosich (Ger. 1872-78); Lithuanian 
by Narbutt (Pol. I8:i()) and Dowojno-Sylwestrowicz 
(1880); X-»rw< giaii liy Siindt ( XTirw. 1850 05); Danish 
hy Dyrlund (Dan. 1872); German by Liebich (Ger. 
1803); Dutch hy l>irk.s (Dutch, 1850); English and 
AVclsh by lirjant (1784), Hoylaiid (1810), Harriot (1830), 
(Vabb (1831), Roberts (1830), Borrow (<i.v. 1841-74), 
lifdand (1873 82), Smart and Grofton (1803 88), and 
Groome (188U); Scottish by Baird (1830 02), Simsoti 
(180.5), MacKitchie (18<S4-04); P>a.s«iuc by Michel (Fr. 
18.57), Baudriniont ( Fr. 1802), and Wentworth Webster 
(1888); Italian by A. -icoli (Ger. 1805) and Colocci (Ital. 
1880); Catalonian by MacKitchie (1888); Spanish by 
Borrow fJ841), Campuzano (.Si»an. 18.51), and Mayo 
(Span. 1870); Bnazilian by Mello Moraes (I’ort. 1885 
80); and North American by Simson (1805) and Leland 
(1882). Hereto should be added, for music, Liszt (Fr. 
18.50), Leland (1882), and Thewrewk do Ponor (1889); 
for folklore and folk-tales, l..eland*.s Gypsy Sorcery 
( 1801 ) and eignt works cited by Groome in the National 
i^r r/c?/; for .Jiily 1888; for costume, Grofton (1876)^ for 
metallurgy, Audree ( 1884) ; for craniology and physique, 
Kopernicki (Gor. 1872), Hovelaopio (Fr. 1874), and 
Wcwl^ach (Ger. 1889); for history, Qrellmann (Ger. 


1783; Eng. trans. by Raper, 1787), Sprcnglcr (Lat. 
1839), Hopf (Ger. 1870), Crofton (1888), and, especially, 
Bataillard (1844-90); and for the language os a whole, 
Pott (q.v., Ger. 1844-45), .^scoli (Ger. 1805), and Mik- 
losidi (u.y., 1872-80). Of these vrorks the fullest of 
several Dibliographies is that furnished by Colocci in 
GH Zinyari (Turin, 1889)* PnintiTs to whom tho 
Gypsies have furnished subjects have been C‘aravaggio, 
Callot, Morland, I*hillip, and Burgess; novelists, ]>oets, 
playwrights, and ciuiqtosors, (^*rvank*s, Scott, Victor 
Hugo. George Meredith, Le Fnnu, Theodore M'atts, 
Matthew Arnold, George ICliot, Puschkin, Kraszewski, 
Brachvogel, Richepin, B;ilfe, A^crdi, Brahms, Bizet, ttc. 
{i'f. Goscho, Die Ziyeinicr als Typns in Dkhtumj nnd 
KituitL 1879). Finally, a vast mass of material is to 
be found in the miartorly Journal (IMin., Gonstable) of 
the cosmopolitan Gypsy Lore Society, which was foumled 
Jii 1888, ami survived until 1892. 

Iii.ypsillll is .'I valuable niinoral of a coiii]»aia- 
tively soft nature. C’beiiueally it is a hydrated 
sulphate of lime, GiiSO^ -f- '2H.X.>. Its s]) 0 eilic 
gravity is ‘2*31, and its Inardiioss is from 1*5 to ‘2 
of the mineral scale. 'Pbe ma.ssive marble-like 
variety, wbieb is iisiuilly white or delieately tinted 
and translueent, is ealle»l Alabaster (q.v.j; when 
trans]>arent and crystallised it is known as Seleuitc 
(q.v.); and when libroiis ami with a pearly oi>ab 
e-srenec it is termed satin spar. 

Gypsum occurs in \ arioiis groolo^dcal formal ions, 
and lias a wide geographical distribuiiou. Exten- 
sive lieils of the common variety arc generally 
made up of irregular, coiicretumary, nodular 
masses, fn the New Red formation near Derby, 
at GarlLsle, ami in some ]>arls of Nottingbamsbire, 
as well as in the Tm tiarv bed.s of the suburbs of 
Paris, it is largely worke<l for the prejiaratlon of 
jibister of Paris. ’ Proiluctive beds of it are found 
in numerous localities in the United States, princi- 
nally in Ohio and Mic.bigan ; in New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Ontario; and in the Punjab. 
Gypsum is very frequently associated "w^th rock- 
salt. See Anbvduite. 

Gy]i.mim contains 21 per cent, of water, which 
can Ixi driven (d! by beat. It is burned in kilns at 
or a little below a temperature of ‘250" F., and 
aflerwartls ground to a tine powder, which is called 
plaster of farts. This recombines with water, 
evolves lieat, and aliiio.st immediately solidilies or 
sets. Jt is this jiroperty which makes it so service- 
able for many puiiK>.ses in the industrial arts. If 
in the burning of gvpsum the temperature is raised 
as high or higher tliaii 480" F. it loses the jiower of 
reliyd rating, and is then said to be (feruf burnt ^ 
in which state it will not set when mixcil 
with water. Like gypsum, plaster of Paris i,s 
soluble to the extent of rather more than 2 i>arts 
ill 1000 i^arts of water at ordinary teiniieratures, 
its iioint of niaxiinum solubility Being 95" F. It 
is therefore un. uiteil for external work, except in 
dry eliinates .such as that of I*ersia. For making 
casts the [daster of Paris is made un witli water 
to a con.sistency of thick cream. In iliis state it is 
|K)urcd into a mould, which is usually also niaile 
of the same lualerial, and left to solidify. Some 
oil, such as olive, is brushed over the mould to 
fonii a parting between it and the cast. IMaster 
of Paris is most extensively used for taking casts 
of sculpture and architectural details, os well as 
for easts of small objects such as coins, medals, and 
engravetl gems. For pottery moulds it is also 
largely employed, and it is used to take a first 
cojiy from the modelled clay in the prtxluciion of 
metal patterns. J.4arg[e quantities of it ai*e con- 
suiiieil for the mouldings of the internal plaster- 
work of bouses, and for comice and other orna- 
ments. For hardened plaster of Paris, such as 
Keene’s cement, see Cements ; and for the agri- 
cultural applications of gyiisuni, see Manures. 
Gypsum is one of the substances which renders 
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water hanl, and such Avater is useful in the brew- 
ing of some kinds of beer. Vehrl hardening, used 
as a tilling in the manufacture of some kinds of 
paper, is an ai-ti(i<dal sulphate of lime, precipitated 
oy sulphuric acid from chloride of (;al(;inin. Fiviilc 
Irory is plaster of Pa^’is which has heon made to 
absorb beeswax, spermaceti, and stearic acid, in 
their melted state. -'The average annual prmluction 
of gypsum in (beat Ibitain is nearly 120,000 tons, 
value alKuit £48,000. In 1888 the production of 
the United States was about 00, (KK) tons; of Nova 
Scotia, 120,118 tons. For the anhydrous suljdiate 
of lime, s(*e Anhydritk. 

Gypsy-wort (Lyroima europfnm), sometimes 
also called Water Ilorehoiind, is a perennial plant 
lielonging to the natural onler Lahiatjc. It is a 
tall erect branching plant, slightly hairy, with a 
creeping root stock. It is conimoii in moist places 
in Piritain, the ( ■ontinent, llu.ssian and eonlial 
Asia, and North America; and is regarded as a 
febrifuge and a-itringent. It dyes black, and gives 
a ])ennanent colour to wool, linen, and .silk, and as 
long ago as ir»78 the (b’psies were fabled to stain 
their skin with it. The Ihigle-wced of North 
America (L, tu'rffinirns) has more jiowerfiilly 
a.stringent properties. 

Gyrfalcoih See Falcon. 

Gyro.scope (Urcok) is the name given to an 
iustrument bn* the exhibition of various protKJrties 
of rotation and the com])ositioii of rotations. It 
dilVers from a top in having both ends of its axis 
supported. The invention is i)robably French or 
(Jeniian, and in some of its mrnis it dates from 
about the end of the 18th century. 

If a mass be set in rotation al)out its principal 
axis of inertia of greatest or least moment, it will 
continue to revolve about it ; and, unless extraneous 
force be api)liod, the direction of the axis will remain 
unchanged. Such, for instance, would be the case 
with the earth, were it not for the disturbances (sec 
Nttation and Puk('E.s,siox) produced by the .Min 
and moon ; the ilirection of the axis Avould remain 
fixed ill space. It is for this very reason that modern 
artillery is rilled. If, then, a mass of metal, as, 
for instance, a circular disc, loadtul at the rim, and 
revolving in its own plane, 1«» made to rotate rapidly 
about its axis of greatest moment of inertia, and if 
it be freely supnortiMl (in gimbals, like the box of a 
coiiii)ass),"tlie nirection of its axis will be the same 
so long as the rotation lasts. It Avill therefore con 
stantly point to the same star, and may, of course, 
be employed to show that the apparent rotation of 
the stars aljout the earth is due to a real rotation of 
tlie earth itself in the opposite <lirection. This 
amdieation was made by Fou(!ault shortly after his 
celebrated Pendulum (q.v.) experiment, as it hail 
been many years before (March 1836) by Dr 
Sang (see the" Trtvis, of the U. Seot, Soc. of Arts), 
It is, in practice, by no means so perfect a mixle 
of proving the earth’s rotation os the Foucault 
pendulum ; but this arises solely from unavoUlahlc 
defects of Avorkman.sliip and materials. Professor 
Piazzi Smyth has applied this property of the 
gyroscope to the imjirovement of our means of 
making astronomical observations at sea. A tele- 
scope, mounted on the same support as the ends 
of the axis of the g>TOscope, will, of course, Ik? 
almost unaltered in position by the rolling or 
pitching of a vessel ; and a steady horizon, for 
sextant observations of altitude, may be procured 


by attaching a mirror to the support of thegjTO- 
scope, and setting it once for all by means of spirit- 
levels. 

But the most singular phenomena shown by the 
gvro.scope are those dei)cnding on the composition 
of rotations (see Rotation). Any motion what- 
ever of a body which has one }>oint fixed is of tJie 
nature of a rdtalioii about an axis passing through 
that ])oint. Hence, simultaneous rotations about 
any two or more axes, being a motion of some kind, 
are equivalent to a rotation about a single axis. 
The clleet, then, of impressing upon the frame in 
which the axis of the sj)iuinng gyroscope is sus- 
pended a tendency to rotate about some other axis, 
IS to give the whole instrument a rotation about an 
interhicdiate axis ; and this will coincble more nearly 
AAith that of the gyroscope itself, as the rate of its 
robation is greater. The compound motion coii- 
si.sts in the rolling of an imaginary e(uie fixed 
ill the gyroscope upon another lived in space; 
the rotation of tlie axis of a top round I lie 
vertical (when it is not ‘sleeping’ in an upright 
liosition), and tlie precession of the earth’s axis, 
are preeisely similar phenomena. Thus, Avheu 
the gyroscope is .spinning, its axis b(*ing hori- 
zontal, a weight attached to the tranicw<irk at one 
end of the axis (tig. b) makes the whole rotate alwmt 
the A'ertical ; attached to the other eiul, llio rotation 
takes place in the t>pposiie direction. And the 
framework may be lifted by a string uttaelied near 
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one end of the axis ( fig. a ) Avithout the gyroscope’s 
falling. Its axis still project.^ horizontally from the 
string, hut it revolves a.s'a whole routul the string. 
Various other singular exiieriinents may he made 
Avith this apparatus ; and otheix, oven more cnrimi.s, 
Avitli the gyrostat of Sir W. Thomson. Avhieh is 
siiiqily a gyroscope enclosed in a rigid case, by 
Avhicli the ends of its axis are sui)j)ortcd. When a 
gyrostat is made the boh of a pendulum under 
certain conditions, the plane of vibration of the 
pendulum turns, as in Foucault's celebrated experi- 
ment, but in general at a much greater ratOi 
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lottorin oiiralphalK^t, 
is <lerive<l frniii the IMi(enician 
letter clnth^ which was ohtainetl 
from tlic Kjiyptian hierojilyphic 
symlMil whicii ^oes hy the 
o'f ilie sieve (see ALPHA HKT). 
The .Semitic name, which means 
a ‘fence' ev * jailisatle,’ is ex- 
liliiincil hv t lie form of the letter 
0. wl uMiihles a three-haiTctl stile. The 

soninl was that of a stron^ily inarkeil eiintiniious 
‘'utinral, ]>roiluce<l at the hack of the palate, which 
lines not exist in l*'ti;^lish, hut is hoanl in the S<*oteh 
lo/-/! ami the (h'rmaii hi'/ren. NVheii the I’hienician 
alphabet Wtos traiishiilted to the (Ireeks tlie name 
rht'fh became rin. As early as the 7th century 
It.c. this si;;n hail two values amonjr the (Ireeks ; 
it normally represented the lon*^ c, but was per* 
misNively used for the simple as]»irate h. In the 
altihabet of Italy it was used exclusively for tlu 
aspirate; but in the later alphabet of (Jrei'ce (he 
two sounds came to be repre,sente<I by a diirereii- 
tiation of the symhol, the form II beiii;' used for 
the vowel and the mutilatisl forms h, L. for the 
asjiirate. Hence we see how the symbol IT stands 
for /i in the Latin alphabet and for c in the (Ireek. 

In t >hl Kn^Hsh h was a; 4 uttural, or throat sound, 
but it erailually softened down to a spirant, and 
has now become almost a vowel. No letter is more 
misused, ami this misuse is of very ancient date. 
Tn Latin MS.S. and inscriptions it is sometimes im- 
properly inserted, a.-s in the wonls hunnnlo^ 

ntim:toritiiSy or impro]ierly omitteil, as in omhu, 
ahifat^ onnstus — sj»el]in^s wliieh prove the un- 
certainty of the usa;;e. In Kni^lish as early as the 
l‘2th century we iiiid ttnf written for haril, and Imld 
fi»r offl. Americans, as a rule, rarely misuse it, 
and in Kiij^laml an untaught peasant is usually 
more correi’t than a self-made nifin. It h.'is loiii^ 
disappeared from Italian, and is now rapidly variisli- 
in;^ from French. The Sjianiards suhsHtnte h fora 
Latin t\ the .Spaiiisli hi jo represen tin{< the Latin 
Jifios, just as the Latin /tonirum represented the 
Sahiiie fordcnni. Not only f, hut r ami .y are 
freipiently represented hy h. Thus, /inmlred and 
century, /ev//7im;ss ami co/vf/ality, hall ami rdl 
are true doiihh^ts, while the Latin ranis, cenlnntf 
and ra/^nt correspoml to the Kii;^lish houiul, hnn- 
(Irrilf ami htfid^ and the first sylhihles of /{C.ca|?on 
and //cy//archy, wliieh are ilerived from the (Ireek, 
eorrespond to the Kn;;lish nuimuals ,v/> and seven. 
AVe /fc//o'-.sphere from the (Ireek and .ycn?y-circle 
from the Latin, /i wcc-critical from the (ireek and 
•yn^MT-ficial from llie Latin, 'rhe* Irish have re- 
tained .y, which in Welsh has failed down to //, 
the Welsh /ie?i, ‘old,’ hein^' the IiTsli sen and 
liie Latin scncu;. In English // has heen lost in the 
words //, lor/J", nccl% Uar^ /cc, which were 

formerly written /i«7, hlnj\ hnervo^ hrinf/^ tahrr^ ami 
feoh^ while in droht aud grnoh, now written draft 
ai!d cnontjkt it ban become f and in the words 
hngi\ wharf vdielfc^ ami v'lulin it is iiitnisive. 
In hirit and hweoly and many other words, ^ the 
defray of the aspirate caused them to be written 
while and whctl^ and exce]>t in tbe north of England 
the h in these words is hardly heard. In the west 


and .south of England, which .are Saxon, the asnir- 
iile as a rule is fainter and more liable to be jost 
than in ICast Anglia, Yorkshire, and Scotland, 
where we have the deseeiidants of Angles and 
I >aiies. 

The eorreet ]>ronnneiation of Hits dilHcnlt letter 
is one of the most delicate tests of good breeding. 
The ipiality of tbe sound depends partly on tbat 
•f tbe following vowel, and its intensity to some 
extent on tbe Jiceeiit nation. The aspiration is 
stronger in hhndtlr Iban in hunt'd ihf, in human 
tbaii in humone„ in luslorg iban in historical, in 
hostile than in host'd itg^ but it is the same in ha/gaf 
and happiness, since the accent rests on tbe same 
syllable. It is stronger in uho than in when, in 
hole than in whole. In it is very faint, in 

hononrahlc ami honest g it is almost iiuiiulihle. It 
is stronger in host than in hospital, while in hostler 
I it 1ms so eom]detirly disappeared that the spelling 
ostler has become usual. It is retained in harbour, 
hut has been lost in ftrbour. It is retained in latir 
and hare, hut is ovancseent in heir and hour, 
though retained in hereditarg and horologe. No 
general rule can h(‘ laid down for the primiincia- 
tioii ; it depends on the usage of good society, 
which changes from generation lo generation. In 
good French society the aspirate is disap])earing ; 
in England ami America the reverse is probably the 
ease. The reasons why persons who omit h where 
it .should he inserted t'liid commonly insert it where 
it .should Ih» omitted are oUscure, hut have heen 
referred hy Mr Dou.se in liis hook on (Irinem^H Law 
to what he designates as tlie Frinciple of Cross 
(J'ompeiisatioii. 

Ill (hu'iiiaii iiinsiral notation the letter II is u.sed 
to denote 15 natural, the letter li lieing a]iplicd to 
our 15 flat. I'his anomalous distinct ioii is derived 
from the ancient notation hy letters, before the in- 
vention of the stave, in which T5 natural was written 
ill a .si|uaro form ( 15 guadratutu), like a small hlack- 
letter t*, while 15 Hat was written as a Homan b 
(15 rolnndum). The awkwardness of having t\yo 
I5’s led to the introduction of the 11, which in 
small black let ter ( 1; ) rc.seiiihlcs (j closely. See ‘ Acci- 
dentals ’ in (jlrove’s Dieliouary. In the French and 
Italian .system the .same note is denoted by the 
syllable Si. Soe Mr.SlC, SiWLK, .Sor.FEiHilO. ’ 

llsiaiur* (^VLL, (lerman painter, horn 20th April 
1820, at Erlangen, studieil at Mnnicli (under (Cor- 
nelius) ami at Home. In 1847 he seltled in Eng- 
land, at the same time ahsuidoning oil for water- 
colours. His earlier ])ictures represented scenes 
from IVrol and Dalmatia, and from the life of the 
English royal family in .Seotland. His later works 
havf» l>een mostly illustrative of oriental subjects, 
such as the life of the Jiedonin of the desert, the 
ruins of Haalhek and Falmyra, and similar themes. 

lIlUirlcilL a town of Holland, 10 miles W. of 
Ariisterdani, is iutei’sected, like most Dutch towns, 
with canals and avimues of trees. Of its churches 
the principal is the (Ircat or St Bavon’s, a I^ate 
(Jothic hasiliea, built in the loth century, one of 
the largest churdieH in Holland, and specially 
noted for its lofty tower and its organ (1738), long 
esteemed the largest and finest ever constructeil. 
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Before the church stands a ntatiie of Laurcn&(^>Hter 
(q.v.), to whom his countrymen ascribe the in- 
vention of printing. The town-hall, formerly the 
residence ot the Counts of Holland, has portraits 
l»y Franz Hals, and a valuable collGction of early 
printed works. 'J'ho Teyler Institution ]>romotes 
the study of theology, natural science, and tlie fine 
arts. Although Haarlem is no long(;r celehitated, 
as it was in the 17th century, for its llourishitig 
trade, it still weaves cotton, casts type, bleaches 
linen, and carries on an extensive traile in llowei*s, 
especially in tulips, hyacunths, and other bulbs. 
It was a flourishing town as early as the Pith 
century, when it took an inipoi'tant ]mrt in the 
wars between the Hollanders and West Frisians. 
At the close of the 1.5th century it was deprived of 
its privileges by Albert f»f Saxony, and it suflered 
severely tluring the revolt of the peasantry (1492). 
During the war of independence it underwent a 
seven months* siege ( lo72 73 ) from the 8p.aniards, 
in which the citizens displaytjd the noblest hero- 
ism. The wood of Haarlem is .a fcavourite phme for 
recreation ; in it stands the ‘ pavilion,’ which con- 
tains the colonial and industrial museums and a 
r.ullectiofi of modern pictures. l*o]). (1879) 34,132; 
(J90I) 9.5,189. 

Haarlem Lake« whi(!h is now drained (see 
PoLDKU), lay between the towns of Hiuirlem, 
J^eyden, and Amsterdam, and communicated with 
the Zuider Zee by the Y. Origiimlly it embraced 
h)ur small lakes, wdiich, in consecpience of several | 
irruptions of the sea, eventually merged into one 
sh(.*et of water, covering an area of about 45,2.30 
acres. The depth did not excetnl 1.5 f<*et ; the floor 
of the lake w.as largely composed of mud and clay, 
from which the Dutcli ])repared ‘ klinkers,’ bricks 
used for purjmses of paving. The lake frequently 
rose during storms to an alarming height, neces- 
sitating a large annual outlay in keejiing the dams i 
and sluices in repair. In consequence of tlic damage 
done to Amsterdam and F^eyden by two successive 
overflows of the lake in 18.39, the government ' 
seriously addnyssed itself to the task of draining it 
(1839-52). This undertaking was effected bv 
digging all round the lake a large canal, into whicli 
its waters were pumped by three, gigantic engines. 
By these means the waters w'ere drained off to the 
Y and Zui<ler Zee. 'I’lie enteimrisc cost f:i,080,(KX), 
but the sale of the lan<ls retlnced this outlay by 
£780,000. The population increased from 7000 in 
1890 to 19,000 ill 1899. 

Habakkilk (Heb., * embrace’), one of the 
twelve minor prophets of the Old Testament. His 
personal history is uiiknowu. In his b(M)k he 
appears as a prophet of Judah, announcing the 
divine chastisement which is to come upon his nation 
at the hands of the (Jialdeaii Nebuchadnezzar. 
He was the first of the ])ro])hets who saw in the 
great victory of Carcheinish ( Circesium ), in the 
fourth year of Jehoiakini, the fall of the Egyptian 
supremacy before the young Babylonian * King. 
His period is thus fixed in the last decade of the 
7th century n.c. Both as a ])oem ami as a prophecy 
his book holds a very high rank among the Old 
Testament scriptures. Ilis aim Avas to inspire his 
nation Avith trust in Him Avho is the Ood oi Israel 
from everlasting, his ‘Holy One’ (i. 12). After 
asking God Avliy he had so long suffered his 
prophet to cry in vain for deliverance from the 
sight of iniquity and giicvanco (i. 2-4), he gives a 
vivid description of tlio Chaldeans ( i. 5 c< mjq . ). 
Then he betakes himself in spirit to his Avatch- 
tower (chap, ii.), and sees that this violent nation 
shall at last become the scorn of the nations it has 
spoiled, its idols will be of no avail : * Jehovah is in* 
his holy temple; let all the earth keep silence 
before film’ (li. 20). From this prospect he rises 


to the prophetic heij^ht of the third chapter, AA'hich 
is a majestic hymn describing in the most striking 
images the appearance of the Almighty for judg- 
ment, and ending (19-19) Avith the ini]>ression 
produce<l by this prophecy on himself, and a beauti- 
ful expression of Jiis confidence in God, Avhatcver 
may befall. The keynote of the Avholo proidiecy 
is the sentencii in ii. 4 : ‘ the just shall Ih’e by his 
faith,’ quoted by St Paul in Bom. i. 17, and 'Gal. 
iii. 11. The best commentari(*s on Habakkuk are 
those of Delitzsch (1843), Hitzig(.3d ed. 1893; 4th 
ed. by Steiner, 1881 ), KAvahl (1897 ; Eng. tran.s. in 
vol. iii. of his PropJirts, 1878), Kleinert (1899), and 
Keil (1873). 

Ilabbl^rtoilf John, autlmr, av.*i.s born in Brook- 
lyn, Ncav York, 24th Febniary 1842, served through 
the civil Avar, and Avas for some years a clerk, 
afterwards turning to journalism. His hest-knoAvn 
book is Helena Ha hi vs (1879), Avhich attained 
Jin astonishing popularity both in Ameritra and 
in Eiiroiie. He has published also The Barton 
ExfH‘rinient Other Heojde's Children (1877), 

The Worst Boy in Town (1880), Who was Paul 
Orayson ? (1881), a humorous Life of Washington 
(1883), One Tramp (1884), Bnicton's Bayou (1889), 
and other Avorks. 

llabiMls (’or|lllK« in English laAv, is the formal 
commencement of several Avrits, issued by the 
I superior eourts, Avhieh direct a pei*son who has 
another in custody to produce the hotly of the 
luisoner. Smdi Avrits are or have hetm u.sed in 
practice for various iinrposes. Thus, the habeas 
corpus ad respondendum Avas iiseil to bring np a 
prisoner to serve him with a Avrit; and the habeas 
corpus ad test if rand um> may still he usetl to bring 
lip a prisoner to give evidence. But the best- 
knoAvn ami 1 >a" far the most importiant form of the 
Avrit is the )iabeas corpus ad subjiciendum^ by 
Avliich the person detaining another in custody is 
onleretl to bring up his prisoner, and to state' the 
reasons for such tletention, that the court may 
judge of their suHicJency. This ‘prerogative Avrit’ 
is one of thii chief securities of English liberty. By 
the law of England, as embodied in the* Great 
Charter, no fre(!iiiari could he imprisoned except 
for a crime of Avhich he Avas found guilty by his 
pcei-s, or for a civil debt. The ellect of this rule 
of laAV Avas that the executive government had no 
light to imprison an individual on suspicion, or for 
an iiidetinite periojl. Arrest and iiii])riKoiimeiit 
eouhl only he jusfilied by making a deiiiiite charge 
ag<ainst the prisoner, and by putting him on his 
trial before a jury Avithoiit unreasonable delay. A 
person illegally imprisoned could demand of the 
Court of King’s Bench a Avrit of habeas corpus ; 
and on return being matle to the Avrit, the court 
might discharge tlie party, or admit him to bail, 
or .send him back to aAvait bis trial, according to 
the nature of the case. This Avas the rule of hiAv ; 
hut it need hardly be said that in desjiotic times 
the courts could hot he relied on to protect the 
subject again.st illegal imprisonment. In the reign 
of Charles I. the judges refused to issue a habeas 
corpus in vacation time. Tliey also assumed a 
discretionary poAver to grant or refuse the Avrit ; 
and the government sometimes oA'aded the law 
by sending prisoners beyond the sea, to Jersey and 
other places. These abu.ses led in 1979 to the 
enactment of the statute 31 Car. II. chap. 2, com- 
monly knoAvn os the Habeas Corpus Act. This act 
did not, as is often supposed, introduce any new 
form of process ; but it secured to the subject the 
ancient constitutional remedy of Avhich the weak- 
ness of the judges and the had faith of the govern- 
ment had doprivod him. The Avrit may be sued 
out by motion in court, or by an application to 
tlie Lord Chancellor or one of tiie judges, supported 
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by atfitlavits showing tluit the i»ei*s«n on whose 
behalf the motion or apolicatioii is made is illegally 
detained. The eliief rules of the act are as follows. 
When a i>eiM>n committed to prison the judge to 
whom :i}»pIication is made must, unless there has 
been great tlelay in making tlie a])tdication, grant 
the writ of /lahcKs rorptts. The writ must be 
oheyiMl, more or loss promptly according to the 
diNiance ; but in no ease must the delay exceetl 
twenty days. Any ollieer who refuses the prisoner 
a copy of the warrant of commitment, or Avho shift« 
the priM)ner to another eusto«ly without authority, 
forfeits flOO, ami for the second oH’once JL‘2(K), anti 
is disabled to hold otlice. No person once tlelivered 
by /labras ror^n/s may be recommitted for the .same 
otlence umler a ]*enaliy of ToOO. A person com- 
mitted for treason or felony may insist on being 
tried in the next term or .session, or admitted to 
bail, unless the cro>\n \vitnes.ses cannot be ready: 
if n<»t tried in the -second term or session he must 
be discharged. Any judge who denies the writ 
forfeits ToCH). This is now the only ease in which 
a privattJ pt?rson may take proceeJings against a 
judge in re'^peet of an act done in his judicial 
capacity. 

The Habeas Corpus Act extends only to the 
cases of persons im]»risoncd on criminal charges ; 
but in IS 10 its provi'^ioiis were extended to other 
cases by the 50 tleo. 111. eba]». 100. The result of 
these, enact im*nts is that in all cases where any 
per>on, whether man, woman, or child, is deorive<l 
of liberty, .>ome friend may apply for a habats 
corf tut! dirt'cletl to the oHicer or private, person 
having custody of the prisoner, llefusal to make 
any return to the writ will of course he dealt with 
a.s "con tempt of court. If the party is detained hy 
Lawful authority (e.g. in the ca.se of a chihl in 
the care of its' jiareiits, or a dangerous lunatic 
nivately kept under restraint by his friends) the 
acts must be staled in Ciie return. If the alleged 
authority is of a formal character (e.g. a warrant 
of commitment, or a certilicate of lunacy) it must 
l»e prodiK’cd, and tlie Cdurt will judge of its legal | 
sutliciency. A writ of hifbras nirjius runs in any 
county palatine or privileged jdace, in the Channel 
Islands, and the Isle of .^lan. In tluj case of 
Anderson, a slave who in 1H5;1 had escaped to 
Carnula after killing a Missouri planter, it was held 
that tlie writ might he ai»plied for hy a person 
confined in a colony ; but an act pa.ssed in 1802 
proviiles that the writ sliall not run in any colony 
where there i.s a court lia\ ing authority to grant a 
hdbrds rorjttfS. 

The law of lufbnts rorfms doe.s not extend to 
S<M)tland ; but the subject is ]»rotected by the 
Wrongous Imprisonment ^Xet, 1701, chap. 0, which 
is often called the Scotch Habeas Corpus Act. In 
Ireland llierj; was no Habeas Corpus Act until 
1783; and the provisions of the law then pa.sse<l 
have freijueiilly been suspended hy acts arming 
the governmenr with exceptional powers. The 
protection of htb^ ns rorfuos i.s secured to American 
citizens by the r<»n^titntion of the Cnit-cd States, 
and by the consiimtion of most of the .states. The 
state courts do noi discliaige persons impiisoned 
by order of feilcral courts ; nor will the federal 
courts interfere witli persons imi>risoncd under 
state process. 

Ill times of rebellion or disturbance the govern- 
ment may find it nece'-sary to arrest <lahgerous 
persons, and to detain them in cu.sto<Iy witJiout 
nriiigiiig tlieiii to trial. In such ca.seH the govern- 
ment may either break tlie Jaw and apply to par- 
liament for an Act of Indemnity, or it may invite 
parliament to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act for 
a time. In 1881, for example, the Irish goveni- 
ment was ern]»owered to detain without trial all 
persons reasonably «uspected of complicity in 


treason and crime. In the United States, Merry- 
man *s case, in 18(17, gave rise to a keen discussion, 
some eminent lawyers maintaining that the presi- 
dent, of his own authority, could suspend the law 
of iutltcds corpus^ others contending that the power 
of suspension could only be exercised by congress. 
For the history and law of Habeas Corpus, see 
lllacksione’s CommnUarics, liallanrs Const itutiomil 
llistori/f Story's Coitimcntarics on the ConstiiatUm 
of the Vnited States ^ S:c, 
llabc^rg^eoiit See IlArnKitK, Akmoub. 

llabinatoii. William, ])oet, was bom at 
Hendlip in Worcestoi*sliire, November 4, 1605. 
His family was Catholic ; his uncle was executed, 
and his father lay six years in the Tower, for com- 
plicity in llabiiigtoir.s ]dot. He was educated at 
St Diner, but ileclined to become a Jesuit, and was 
next sent to FarK He married Lucy Herbert, 
daughter of the lir.st Lord Powis, and has immor- 
talised her ill his Cnstani, a collection of lyrical 
jioeiiis, .some f)f ran; lM;anty and sweetness, and 
stamped thronglionl with a purity then uiinsnal. 
It was first jniblished in ({iiarto in 1634. His 
father died in 1647, and he, himself, says Wood, 
‘who did thmi run with the fimes and was not 
unknown to Oliver the usurper, dh*d on tlie 3Uth of 
November 1654.* Other works of Habingion were 
The Historic of Ktlir a rd the Fourth ( 1(340); The 
Qncrnr of Ariojoiiy a Tritfiiu'onicdic (1640); and 
Ubserrations upon Historic. (1641 ). 

Habit. Sec IIicincDJTV, J.nstjnct, Kkklex 
Action, Vaio.xtiox, Assuciatiun of Iokas, 
Cacsalitv, Ethics. 

Habit and Reputes a phrase used in Scotch 
law to denote sonietliing .so notorious that it alUmls 
strong and generally conchi.sive evbleiice of the 
facts to which it refers. The best-known exam)>le 
of this is where a man and woman cohabit as hus- 
band and wife, and are reinited by the iieigliboiiis 
to lie married, in >vliicli case llie law of Scotland 
accepts the cohabitation and flic j»roof by public 
o]»inion as evideiic.e. that a marriage has been con- 
tracted by the ])arlies by the. interebango of con- 
sent. In* England no such doctrine inevails, and 
the marriage would have to be provctl in the usual 
way, if calletl in (|m;sli(>n, by a .suit which directly 
raise.s suc!h cpiestion, though the parties had ail 
their lives lived together as man and wife. — There 
is also in Scotland an apidieation of the doctrine 
of habit and rejmte to persons when convicted of 
stealing ; for if the individual is a habit and repute 
thief' be. a notorious thief— the reimte that the 
acciLsed gets his livelilioo<l or siipplenients it by 
tliieving is techiiicariy an aggravation of tlie 
olleiice, aiul may be charged ami jn-oved a.s such ; 
nor is it necessary to the establishment of such a 
charge that tl.e accused .should have been previ- 
ously convicted'. In England and Scotland a .some- 
what similar eflect is produced more circuitously, 
by proving that the thief lias iMgui several times 
prevhnisly convi(;ted (is a ‘habitual criminal’), 
in which case lie is generally punished hy a severer 
.sentence. 

Habitual Drunkards. See Inebriates. 
llabsbiiri^. See liAPsuvRa. 

Ha€*liette 9 Lons, French publisher, >vas horn 
at Hethel in the Ardennes, on 5th May 1800. In 
1826 he established in Paris a publiBhing business, 
principally wdth the intention of issuing books 
calculated to improve school teaching and elevate 
the general intelligence. In purauance of his plan 
lie has published several senes Of books, as the 
JUblioth^que populaire^ BibliotlU^xie variiCf &c., 
which have done most useful service in disseminat- 
ing information and amusement among the people. 
He also deserves to Ue mentioned as a friend of the 
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working-classes, anil as tlie promoter of intor- 
natiojuu copyright. lie died 31st .fiily 1864. 

Hackee^ a name for the Chipmunk (q.v.). 
lliickel, Eunst. Bco Haeckel. 

Hackberry. See Nettle Tree. 

Hackbut. See Firearms. 

Hackensack* a post-village, capital of Bergen 
county. New Jersey, on the Hackensack Uiver, 12 
miles ]>y rail N. of Jersey City. It has several 
factories. Poj). 9983. 

Ilackliliitlcr* Friedrich Wilhelm von, .a 
(lonnan novelist and comedy writer, wjis born at 
Burtscheid, near Aix-la-CIiapelle, 1st November 
1816. After one or two false starts^ in life, ho 
commenced his literary career with Bilder aus dan 
Holdidaikhcn (1841 ), and three yctars later followc*! 
up bis success witli Das Soldaladebcn im Fricdcn 
(Otli ed. 1883). The truth and i)lea.sant humour 
of these books iiuluccd Baron von Taubenheim 
to invite Ilackliinder to acconqianj" him on his 
travels to the Bast. The literary fruits of this 
journey wore Dat/acrreofi/pai, aiifyaionimeu anf 
cincr Ucisc in dat Orirnt ( 2 vols. 1842), and Pilger- 
ziuj nacli Mvkku (1847; 3d od. 1881), a collection 
of oriental tales and legends. Tn 1843 be was 
a])pointe»l private sc^cretary to the crown-prince of 
Wiirtemberg, with whom be travelled in the suc- 
ceeding years. In March 1849 he went to Italy, 
was present with lladetzky’s army during the 
camnaign in Vicilniont, and afterwards ])ublLshed 
iiolaatvnJehai im Krioje (2 vols. 1849 30). From 
18.VJ onwards he lived for the most part in Stiitt- 
g.'irt, partly also at Leoni on Lake Btarnberg (or 
Wiimi) near Munich, and died at tlui latter place, 
61 Ii July 1877. The Ijcst of his longer novels are 
Handed and Wandcl Jd ed. 1809), ICtujen 

St ilf fried ( 1852), ami Xanienlosc Ucsehiehten ( 18ol ). 
Accurate portraiture of actual life, mostly its 
e.xternal aspects, and a g(*nial humour are the most 
outstanding characteristics of these works. His 
best comedies are the Ueheimer Agait (1850), which 
lias been perforine<l on all the stages of (4erinany, 
and translateil into several Euroneaii languages, 
and Magnet ischc Ctnrn (1851). Aloiifj with Zoller 
lie started the illustrated magazine Uaicr Laml iind 
Mecr. A collected edition of his works was pub- 
lished at Stuttgart in GO vols. 1855-74. See his 
posthumous Uunian inrinrs Lebens (2 vols. 1878). 

Hiickiiiatack. See Lau( h. 

Hackney* a parish of Middlesex, now forming 
a suburb of Loudon, and 3 miles NNE. of St 
Paul’s. It was at one time a favourite suburban 
residence of the London citizens, but, the current 
of fasliiou having for many years been settinjj ip 
the west, Hackney no longer bolds the rank it 
formerly did. Tn its earlier and fashionable days 
it is by some said to have given its name to 
hackney-coaches. See (.^VRS. 

Haco V.* sum allied the Old, king of Norway 
from 1223 to 1263. During his reign (Ireenland 
and Tceland were added to the Norwegian crown. 
Haco dietl in the Orkneys on his way home from 
Scotland, where he had fought the battle of Largs 
(q.v.) against Alexander 111. See Norway. 

HailtlillKton* the county town of Hiuldington- 
shire, lies at the southern base of the Garleton 
Ilills, on the Tyne, 17 miles E. of Edinburgh. Its 
Ahbey Church, the Lucerna Laudonia; or ‘Lamp of 
Lothian,’ is a cruciform Decorated red sandstone 
]>ile, with a central tower 90 feet liigh, and ruinous 
all but the nave (the parish church), restored 1891- 
9‘2. Then there are the county buildings (1833), 
the large corn exchange ( 1854 ), the town-hall ( 1748- 
1831), the county lunatic asylum (1866), and a 
school, the Knox Memorial Institute (1880). Had- 
dington’s worthies have been Knox, John Brown 


and Samuel his grandson, Samuel Smiles, and 
Jane Welsh Carlyle, whilst its chief memories 
have l)een perils by Hood and lire, and the great 
siege of the English by the Scotch in 1549. An 
ancient royal burgh, it united till 1885 with North 
Berwick, Dunbar, Jedburgh, and Lauder to return 
one member to parliameiil. Pop. (1831) 3857; 
( 1881 ) 4043 ; ( 1901 ) 3993. Sec works by James 
Miller (1844) and John Marline (1883). 

HacldiiliiCtoiishirc* or East Lothian, a 
maritime county of Scotlaml, washed on the nortii 
for 3*2 miles by tlie (.Jerman ( Iceari and the Firtli 
of Forth. Its utmost length is 26 miles, its utmost 
brcadtli 19, ami its area ‘280 si|. m. In the south 
are the Lammeriiiuir Hills, culminating in Lamnier 
Law (1733 feet) ; whilst isolated heights are North 
Berwick Law (612), Traprain or Duiiipender Law 
(7*24), and the Garleton Hills (594), on which 
stands a consi)icuous eolumn, ereeti'd in 1824 
to the fourth Earl of Hopetoun. The Tyne, liowing 
16 miles north-e.'i.stward through the comity, is 
its only considerable stream. ’J’Ikj rocks are Vari- 
ously Silurian, sandstone, volcanic, and carbonif- 
erous, ami yield coal, iron, ami limestone, the coal 
having heeb mined near Tranent since tlie 13th 
century. The annual rainfall is 25 inches, and the 
mean temperature 4(P F. Thanks to a long series 
of skilled agricullurists, from .John Cockhurn of 
Drmistoii to Mr Hope of Fenton Barns and on- 
wards, Haddingtonshire lias for two liundnal 
years enjoyed high agricultural fame, having been 
the lirst Scottish county to mlopt the sowing of 
turnips in ilrills (1734), the llirasluiig-macriine 
( i 787 ), ami the steam-plough ( 1 862 ). About 64 per 
cent, of the entire area is in cultivation, and more 
than ono-sevent(ienth is under wood. The county 
returns one member to ))arliameut. Its towns arc 
ILuhlington, Dunbar, North Ihu-wiek, ihestoiipans, 
Tranent, and East IJnton ; and under these and the 
Bass Hock are iioti(*ed the eliief events in its history. 
The antiijuities include the mined caslhw of Dirle- 
ton and Taiitallon. Pop. (1841) .35,886; (1881) 
38, .502; (1901) .38,605. See Lothian, and works 
by D. Croal (3d ed. 1885) and J. Small (1883). 

Haddock {Gad ns a’gfrjinns)f a lisb of the same 
genus with the cod, and mueb resembling it in 
general appearance. 'Clie number of tins is the 
siiiiie as in the eod, there being three dorsals ami 
two anals. The liaddoek, like the cod, has a 
barbule at the point of the lower jaw. The 
luuhlock is brown on the back, silvery on the 
belly ; Hie lateral line is Idaek, and there is a 
black si>ot behind each of the pectorals, these spots 
soiuetimc?s extending so as to meet on tlie back. 
An mieieiit legend ascribt's these spots to the 
linger and thumb of St Peter, and states the 
limhhwk to lie the lisb from the month of which 
lie took tlie tribute-money, ‘ the iiiveniors of the 
legend never adverting to the improbability of a 
marine lisli living in the fresli-water lake of Gen- 
nesaret.’ The haddock, indeed, is not found even 
in the Meiliterrancaii. Nor does it enter the 
Baltic, although ]dentifu1 in tlR> northern parts of 
the Atlantic Ocean, both on the European and 
tlie American coasts. On the British coasts it is 
ahniidant almost everywhere, appearing in great 
shoals at particular seasons, hut in size and quality 
tlie liaddocks taken at one part of the coast dill'er 
much from those of anotlier. TJiose of the east 
coast, and poiticularly those caught in deep >vater, 
are in great esteem, and those of Dublin Bay are 
remarkable for their large size. A hatidock of 16 
ib. has been taken in Dublin Bay. Generally, 
however, this fish is much smaller. It is token 
lM)tli by trawl-nets and lines. The usual bait for 
the long lines used to catch this fish on the east 
coast of Britain is mussel The haddock, when 
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really of ^^ooil (Hiality, is perliaj)s the finest of all 
the (hulHl.e ; and the iiuiuoers taken on some }»arts 
of the Ihilisli coasts are very ;;:reat, remlerin^ it, 
fwm ail economical point of view, a very imoortant 
fisli. It does not ‘take salt' so well as the co«l, 
out is often cnrcd by dryin*^ and smoking. In 
March and April the" haddock is out of season ; 
in Octoher, November, December, and January it 
is in linost condition. Snioke«l Finntni Hufhhcks 
are nameil from the fishing-village of Finnan or 
Kiinlon (<|.v.), in Kincardineshire. 

Iljuldoii Hall, an old Kiiglish baronial 
mansion, the seat sncces.sivi.*ly of Avenells, Vernons, 
and the Hut land family« stamls on a slone over- 
looking the Wye in Derbyshire, miles >JNW. of | 
Derby. The styles of architecture range from Nor- 
man to the 16t h century. Deference is made to it in , 
Scott’s Peceril of ihe Peak. See two works with ' 
illustrations by Catterniole (ISDj (>7) ; S. (_\ Hall’s | 
Huddon //</// (ISTl); Qnarterhf licview (ISIM)); 
ami lladdun llall^ illitst. hij IF. K. Cooke (189^). 

Hade. See DiSLOl’ATloN. OJIK, Dki*osits. 

Haideii. Siii Francis Skvmocr, wlio both by his 
writings and by the etching-needle has contributed 
to the revival of intere>t in etching, was Inirn in 
Lomlon on lOth September ISIS. He is by jtrofes- 
sion a surgeon, and was in ISoT elected a Fellow of 
the Doyal (’ollege of Surgeons. His work in con- 
nection with etching was undertaken tentatively 
in 1S4J, and earnestly in 1S5S, as a relaxation from I 
professional lalamrs. The Kirhvd Work of P. S. \ 
Ifatk'H contains ISo nlates from his haml ; others 
have been piiblisheo in Pjadcfi a VEaa Forte 
(180.5 GO). The chief qualities of lii> work are 
vigour and breadth. President of the Society of | 
Painter Etchers, he was knighted in 1S04, and has 
written Etched Work of lie othraudt (1879-80),' 
Lcrtarca, and About Etch ha/ ( 1881 ). ' 

llad<*rsh‘lieil, or H vdkrslkv, a town of 
Sleswick-llolstein, silu.'ited .8*2 miles N. <»f Flens- 
iMUg, on the Hadersleben Fohrde, a narrow arm 
of the Little Belt. It has an iron-foundry, and 
machine and tob.acco factories. Pop. 70.8.5. 

Hades, in (ircek religion, the name a]»]died to 
the kingdom of the under- world, the abode of the? 
dejairted snirits or shades. Hades and Pluto 
(q.v.) are also per.son.al names bu- its king. Tt is 
the (Jreek word by which the Septuagint trans- 
Iate> the Hebrew .shrot, the abode of tlie dea«l, in 
M'hich sense it occurs frequently in the New Te.sta- 
nient. SeellKl.R. 

Haditli. See MoirAMMKD, Scnmte.s. 

Hsidji. See HA.1.J. 

lladlcitfli. a (|uaint old market-town of Sullolk, 
on the Bret, 9.t. miles ( 1*2.\ liy a braneh-liiie) W. of 
Tnswich. Its (rhief building.-* are the brick Kectoiy 
Tower (119.5) and the noble oansh church, with a 
spi?‘e 1.8.5 feed high. Formerly, from 1.8.81, an im- 
]K>rtarit seat of the cloth-lradc, Hadleigh wa.s the. 
scene of the death of the Danish king (luthrum 
(880), of the jji.'irtyrdom of Dr Bowhind Taylor 
( Ii5.55), and of the ‘ great conference ' ( 18,8.8) out of 
which grew tlie ‘'rracts for the Times,’ tand at 
whicJi Newman, Hurrell Fromh;, Trench, and Hose, 
ihe then rector, were ]>resent. Pop. of parish 
( 18.51 ) .8716 ; ( 1891 ) 32‘29. 

HadU^yf Jame.s, an American philologist, wa.s 
liorn at I airfield, New York, .80tn March 1821, 
gracluated at Yale in 181*2, was for six years tutor 
find fi.s.sistant prof( 3 .ssor there, and was profe.s.sor of 
Hreck from 1851 until hi-* d(?ath at Nov Haven, 
Jlth November 1872. He was one of the Americ.*in 
cfriijiiiittcic for the revision of the New* Testament. 
Hadley published a Greek grammar and Elemetits 
of the Greek Ijintjuage (1809); after his death a 
volume of lectures on Roman Law appeared, and a 


series of Philological and Critical (187.8; ed. 

by Professor \V. 1), Whitney). 

Hadley^ John, an English mathematician, the 
inventor of Hadley's quadrant (see SEXTANT) and 
of a relleeting telescope ( 17*28 ). The honour of hav- 
ing invented the sextant is claimed for Hadley, God- 
frey, and Newton. Each seems, however, to Iniv© 
m.ade his own discovery independently. Hadley 
tlesorihed his instrument, wliich he called an 
‘octant,’ to the Royal Society on 1.8th May 1731. 
He contrilmtcd several jiapei^ to tlie Transaclious 
of the society from 1717 onwards. Born in 1682, be 
died 14tli Feliruary 1744. 

Hadrailinilf* tbe name commonly given to tlio 
coast-region of Soulli Arabia from Aden to (’ape 
RivsaMLuld, but by modern Arab geognipliers 
restricted to tbe region lying ai»proximately Im*- 
tween 48 and 51" E. long. It consists of a plateau, 
]>.arted from a mountaiii-cliniu, tbe baniei of the 
interior desert , by a oom]>Icx of valleys. ( )ommcrcc, 
agricnlture, cattle-brcediii^S and the chase are the 
chief occupations. 'I’lie climate is ilry but licaltliy. 
Pop. about 1.50, (KK). Nominally the people are 
subject to Turkey, but the social and ]iolitical 
conllitions of tbe district are very similar to those 
of the former feudalism of h'liropc. Pliief tow ns, 
Saiun and Teriin, the former tbe seat of a cele- 
brated Arab seminary. See Van den Berg, 7./’ 
Hadhramout (1880). 

Hadrian. Priu.irs .Ki.iis JlAORiANrs, 
Roman emperor from 117 to 1.88 A.I)., was born at 
Rome in 70. Durin^^ tbe reign of Trajan, who was 
his guardian ami kinsman, lie Oiled several high 
oHiccs in tlie state, ami in bis earlier life devoted 
himself with sucli ardour to the study of ( Jreek as to- 
earn tbe nickname of (Jrjcculiis. He accompanied 
till! emiicror in bis w’ars against Decebalus, where be 
distinguished liimself by Ids bravery; and iii 117. 
when Trajan set out on his return to It.aly, be was 
left beliind with tbe army as ]>refert of Syria. 
Wlieii the intellig<‘ncc reached Aiitiotdi that Trajan 
bad dieil in (’ilieia on Ids journey home, Hadrian 
was proclaimed emperor by tbe army, August 11, 
117 A.i>. The st.ate of tbe empire at llie lime was 
extn*mely critical. Insurrections bad broken out 
in Egypt. Palestine, and Syria ; Muisia in the east 
and Mauritania in the west were holli invaded hy 
harharian hordes ; wldle the Partldans had omie 
more asscrteil their indeiiemlence, and won several 
successes over the imiierial forces. Hadrian, jier- 
ceiviiig the advantage of a petaceful policy, wisely 
resolved to limit the boundaries of the Roman 
dominion in tlie East, ami concluded a neace w ith 
the Partldans, surrendering to them all tiie country 
heyoTul the Euphrates. After ap])easiii^ ihe Roxo- 
laiii and Sarinatie, who had m.ade an inroad into 
Mo'sia, he iepai’*ed to Rome, where he had heen 
already acknowledged hy ihe sc*naie, esiahlished 
his aulhority hy liberality towards the ])eo])Ie, and 
suppressed with great severity a ]» itiieian coii- 
sjuracy .against Ids life. In tlu; year 119, for the 
purpose of becoming acquainted with the state of 
the ]»rovinces, he commenced his celebrated journey, 
which he is saiil to have performed chielly on foot, 
marching bareheaded 20 miles a <lay and sharing 
cheerfully the lianl fare of the hiimhlest soldier. 
He visited Gaul, Germany, Britain, where he built 
the famous wall extending from the Sohvay to the 
Tyne, Spain, Mauritania, Egypt, Asia Minor, and 
(Jreece, whence lie returned to lioiiic after his cir- 
eiiitof the empire in 120 or 127 A.D.,and received ihe 
title of Pater Patria\ Hadrian spent the years 
1.82 and 13.8 in Athens, which city he adorned with 
splendid and costly buildings. After once more 
visiting Syria and cnishing a desperate .lowish 
revolt, he returned to Italy, and s])ent the last 
years of his life at Rome and at. his splendid villa 
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at Tibur. During the sevorc illness which carried 
him off, duly 10, 138, at Baio*, he was Hiibiect t-o 
violent outbursts of cruelty, to which, as well as to 
jealousy and pleasure, he was iiaturally subject. 
After the death of Lucius Ceionius Coininodus, 
whom he had adopted^ under the name of Lueiiis 
^Klins Verus, he ai>j)ointed Titus Aurelius (after- 
wards the Kmperor Antoninus l*ius) his successor. 
During his reign the army was vigorously disciplined 
and reorganised, so that the Imrbariaiis were not 
likely to attribute Hadrian’s conciliating an<l peace- 
ful jjolicy to fear or weakness. As a civil ruler he 
merits high praise for the just and comiu'chensive 
view he appears to have taken of his (luties as a 
sovereign, lienee to him is attributed, more than 
to any other, the consolidation of the monarchical 
system of Home. Hadrian also divided Italy into 
four parts under four consuls, to whom was cntruslctl 
^he administration of justice. ILulrian had a 
passion for building : his most splendid e<li(ices wore 
the mausoleum called the Molva Hadrian i., in Rome, 
the nucleus of the i^rcsent casth^ of St Angelo, 
tile .‘Klian bridge le.vfing to it, and the niagnilicent 
villa at 'ribiir. lie likewise lai<l the foundation of 
several cities, the most imtiortanl of which was 
A«lrianoj)olis. He was a loviu* of the line arts — in 
the history of wUii'li, as well as of jurisprudence, 
his reign forms an important era - of poetry, jdiil<»- 
s<»phy, and rhetoric, all of which he attemj>ted. 
He set a high value on (Ireek literature, and like- 
wise on the cultus of Greece, and caused himself to 
lie initiated into the IMeiisiniaii mysteries. No 
fragnuMitof ancient literature has Iwieii mon? famous 
than the verses attributed to the ilyiiig Hadrian : 

Aniiimlu bhiiKltiln 

rdl’lM'ns, 

Qua* iiiuic abila’s iit lura? 

I’ullatiila rigala nirUila, 

Nec ul 8ok‘S <lal)is jocos. 

Mr David Johnston, in bis Traiadaiwnft^ titcral 
(Uat frrt\ of f/u' djfiiaf Jfadrian'.s ^tddrrss to his 
Soul (privately printcJ, Bath, 1877), gives no fewer 
than 1 1 0 translations of all degrees of excellence. 


Many of these have read into the jioem a kind of 
Cliristian or Neoplatonist spirituality wliiidi is 
not really in it, its aim being rather to eiiitdiasise 
the niiserable state of the .soul as soon as it ceases 
to enjoy the friendly hospitality of the body. Lord 
GariiarvJn, in vol. iv. (1884-85) of The National 
I JU-vicu\ gives versions of it by Jiyron, Prior, 
two by Pope, one by Dean Merivale, ami another 
by himself. Of these, T*rior’s is undoubtedly the 
liest, altbougli the freest rendering ; Byron’s, the 
poorest ; while the second of Pope’s — the well-known 
‘Vital spark of heav’nly dame’ is not properly 
a translation at all. 

Sec Mcrivuk’s Hialory of the Homans under the KmpirCf 
vol. viii.; W. W. Cape’s Age of the Antonines^ in ‘ Kpoclis 
of Ancient. Hist* »ry Oregorovius, Der Kaiser Hadrian 
(1884); and Diirr, Die Jleisen dcs Kaisers Hadrian 
(1881). 

. Hsulrinii’s Wall. Before Agricola advanced 
into Scotland he planted some forts on the neek of 
land between the estuary of tlie Tyne ami the 
Solway Firth, to jiroteet him from attack in his 
rear and to secure tlu? bringing up of suiijilies. He 
ado]ited the same ]»recautioii before leaving the 
TiOwlands of Scotland for the Highlands, ])laciiig 
encampments between the lirths of Forth and 
Clyde. Afterwards walls were const met eil oil 
these two lines. On the Knglisli side of the Border 
we liiid a stom* wall with a ditch on its north siilt*. 
Attached to it are stationary camps, niile-caslles, 
and turrets for the accommodation of tlu*. soldiery 
who manned it. To the south of the stone wall is 
a series <»f ramparts generally called the VftUuin, 
This fortitication consists of three t'lggers or inoniids 
and a ditch. The military way along which the 
.stddiery moved lies Iw^tweeii the uturus or stone 
wall anil the vallum. The wall was not intended 
as a mere fence to block out the Galedonians, hut as 
a line of military strategy. Eieiy station ami 
mile-castle has a m ide gateway opening northwards. 
This does not look as if the Romans in tlie time of 
Hadrian had given ii]) the country north of the 
wall to the (‘iieniy. Besides, two Roman roads, the 



Watling Street and the Maiden ^^’ay, run jiast the 
wall into Scotland. ( )n these ways were stationaiy 
camps, whicli have yieliled iiiseri[»tions and coins 
considerably po.sterior to the time of Hadrian or 
Soveriis. A controversy Jong existed as to the 
time when the lines of fortilication in the north of 
England were constructed. One great authority, 
the Rev. John Horsley, author of the Britamua 
Itmnann (1732), maintained that the north agger 
of the vallum was reared by Agiicola, and that 
it was the road by which Ids* forts were connected, 
that the ditch and tlie other two aggers were the 
work of Hadrian, and that the wall was reared 
by Severus. Stukelev (1687-1765), however, e.\- 
pressod the opinion that both vallum and niiirus 
‘ wore made at the same time, and by the same per- 
sons, and with the intent that the vallum should 
ho a counterguard to the other, the whole includcit 
space being military gi*ound.’ Since Hoi-sley’s 
day inscriptions in honour of Hadrian have been 
found in four of the niilo-castlos in the central 
240 


part Ilf the line, and, as the niile castles are an 
essential part of the wall, Hadrian is now generally 
believed to have been the huihler of the whole 
structure. Severus, however, repaired it before 
he advanced into Scotland, where in three yearn 
lie lost 50, (XK) iiicii, and came hack to S'ork to 
die. Agricola came to Britain in 78 A.D. Hadrian 
came towards the close of 119 A.D. Severus died 
in ‘ill A.D. Towards the close of the 4tli century 
’riieodosius, for a brief period, rea.sserted the 
Roman dominion over the district between the 
walls of Aiitoiiiiius (q.v.) and Hadrian, which, 
ill honour of the Empei*or Valeiis, obtained the 
name of Valentia. But this newly -established pro- 
vince was soon lost, and it was not long before the 
Komnns final ly abandoned Britain. Considernhlo 
portions of Hadrian’s Wall yet remain. In two 
places the wall stands 9 feet high. See Colling- 
wood Bruce, The Etntian Wall (1851; 3d ed. 1866 )» 
and Handbook to the Homan Wall (1863; 3d ed. 
1885); and Ncilson, Per JAneam Valli (1891). 
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nadrosaiiriis* tin? luiiiie to n vory 

lar^^i’ l)iii(«suniaii (ti-v.) of the (’relaceoiia ooocli, 
wlio'^e roinains have been found abundantly’ in 
Now Jvrsi'v. 

Hao<*kcl« Eknst Heinrich, a distUi^iishetl 
CJennaM iiaiuralist, l»orn 10th Fchniary 1834, at 
rolsdani. He studied natural scienee and inedieine 
at Wiir/bnri;, Herlin, and Vienna under Muller, 
A'iivliow, and Kdlliker; and stwui beeaino »listin- 
^aii^hetl for his enthiisiasni and originality in zoolo- 
•iioal studies. After workinj^ for a while at Naples 
ainl Messina, he beeaiiie a pn'cut thwent in the 
uiiixersity of Jena in ISOl, a juofessor 
onftmirhts in ISO‘2, and an *irdinaiy |»rt»fess<»r of 
Zoolo^jy in IStio. In this position, in spite of other 
indnconieiits, Haeekel Ini-s reniaiiie<l working inde- 
fatij^ably in his zoolojuieal institute, interrupted 
only by visits to the North Sea shores an<l the 
Mediterranean, or by nion^ extended travels • e.j^. 
to Madeira, the ( anaries, Morocco, south Spain, 
Arabia, India, and ( Vylon. 

The most important of his numerous systematic 
works are tin' following? : a mono;^raph on the 
radiolarians ( /oo/mAz/vV//, 1811*2), with a superb 
atlas nf 3.-1 ])lates ; the elasr-ie work on calcareous 
spon;res ( />/c Kiflkst lnrumine^ 187*2), importani 
both in relation to tliese animals and in its practical 
illustration of ;reneral problems such as the nature 
of species ; a yet larger work on jelly-Iishes {>s'//.sy< j/z, 
ihr J/cf//z.j.»'//, 187‘J), uith an atlas of 40 plates, 
which like all Haeckers work ilisplav inborn artistic 
talent nnsnrpa>sed among naturalists ; several 
smaller works, siicli as that on tln^ development Jind 
division of labour of the Si/ihoHonhurn (1800). or ^ 
that on X.\w Momra (1870), in whbdi he ranks ninhu* j 
the title 1‘roii.sfn the low<?st forms of lifcy which | 
have not taken a deci^^ive step towards jdants or • 
animals, or that on ^Irahitm (lS7t>): and 

Hiially his nmnumental eontiihnlions to the 
Chnlirmjci' Ib’ports- on Oo'/f-urff. Mtufvsft' ( 188*2 h 
witli 32 plates; on Stii/nmofthora (1888), and 
espi.eially on UmUnlttria (1887), in three volumes, 
uith 1 to plates arnl 3.'>tK) new species. j 

With the above gigantic dcMiipt ive work Haeckel j 
has ciunbined two rarer accom[disliments, snccesf-fnl I 
generalisation ami pojmlar exposition. His (inn - • 
irUc Morplifdofflc (*2 v«d>. 1800), in ils reasoned 
orderliness ami clear generalisations, ranks beside . 
Spencer’s Prineij/h s of lllohujij : it is not only om* ! 
ot the very few wtuks of moment on general nior- i 
pliologv, but is greater than its name sugge-ls, 
really Including tJje gist of a .scries of treatise.s - 
e.g. on the commonly avoided siilzject of organic 
sleii'omz't rv — the sj jzTice of shape or nroimnidio- 
logy, on llie miicli-dehatcd pnjhlem <if imlividiialiiy, 
on the various modes of reprorluctioii, on heredity, 
and oil tie*, jMrdigrces of animals. Ilcsides being 
one of the lir.-t to sket<?li the genealogical tree 
{Stanimhn n,ii)o{ animnls, Haeekel gave precise and 
luminous expiev-^sion to the general fact that the 
life-history of the individual is a more or less accu- 
rate recapitulation of its historic evolution. A.s ii 
special a])plication <»f this ‘ fundamental hiogeiietic 
law* Ills (ia.str;ra tlieorv (<*lsewhere stateilj is of 
paramount imjiortaMcc ( sez^ K.MRRVziLOdY ). Among 
other general works may he notezl his Pfin'ffenrsts 
of the Plnatuhile.'i ( I87tj), an ingenious contribution 
to the theory of Hcivdiiy (q.v.), and bis siiecula- 
tions on the origin and ilevelopineiit of animal 
tissues ( 1884). 

Apart from zJetaihsl ziMdogical work, Haeckel lias 
♦leA'otiid bis life to applying the doctrine of evolution 
anzl to making it curnmt cziiri. Owing riiiicli of bis 
motive to Darwin, lie stood for a time almost abme 
in (Jeniiany in his championship of a thcoi*y not 
then popular. Before the publication of Darwin's 
Doio’nt of Man Haeckel was the only naturalist 
■who liad clearly recognised the import of sexual 


selection, and of his Natvral History of Creation 
Darwin says, ‘ If this work had anneared before my 
essay had "been written, 1 should ]»robably never 
have completed it.’ His most important exposi- 
t-ory works are the abovo-inentioiied Natamche 
Sehfipfnntjsffcschifhtc (1st ed. 1808; Stb (‘d. 1889), 
which has f>e(*n translated into twelve languages; 
‘The Evolution of Man’ {AnfhrojHHftttie, 1874; :kl 
ed. 1877); and lectures on ilcvelopment and evolu- 
tion, (it'sa in incite popnlare Vortrayc anf dem 
Ccfiirtc iter Hnttrirhrfnnyslrhrc ( 1878 79 ). Haeckers 
j»o]mIar works are very luilliantly written, but they* 
are not always so careful in statement as Darwin's 
clas.sics,and otl’end many* by t heir nunorseless consist- 
ency’, and by t heir impatience with theological dogma 
ainl teletdogical interpretation. He lj«a.s always 
been set against compromise, defending the fri-cilom 
of science in a famous jiamplih't (Preic Wissensrhaft 
umi Frcie J.chrc) wiitlen in answer to Virchow. 
OlluM* works are Die Mednse.n (1880); Danrin^ 
Goethe^ und Lamarck ( 1 88*2 ) ; Dcr Monismiis ( 1892) ; 
and Systematischc Phylogenie (1894 95). 

Like all other natiirsilists, he has made a few 
mistakes ; there are hints both in some of his draw- 
ings and in some of his arguments of the J.angers of 
artistieand .speculative, imaginatizui ; and it may Is* 
doiibtezl whether bis early ebampionsbip of evolu- 
tion and Darwinism lias not rz'.sulted in a taint of 
dogn»ati>m in what is sometimes called ‘ Hac'ckelis- 
iiins.’ On the other hand, tlii‘ lliurongbness of bis 
sy stematic labours, the excelb'uce of bis dianglits- 
iiian^liip, the clear gmnualisatioiis «»f Ids Gvio rcUe 
Morp/nthnjir, tbegeidality of Ids teaching, ami per- 
baj)s above all the ezmrage, lucidity, and eloquence 
<if his popular expository’ work on evolnlizm have 
raisetl Haeckel to a pre-eminent ]M>silion among 
modern natnralist.s. See Hnu.tan', Dauw'iman 
Thkorv, E.mrkyolocv, Evoli TION, Hf.keiutv, 
Zoom m;v. 

Ila^lliateiliosis (Hr. haima, ‘blood,' and cazem*, 
‘ vomiting’), the ejection of l)Io«>d from the stomach 
bv vomiting. Its most common causes are gastric 
ulcer; congestion of the stoniueli or the indglibour- 
ing portions of the alimentary ezinal (.see S'roMAril, 
Di.seases OF) ; and certain conditions of the blooil, 
as in yellow fever, juirpura, an«l sometimes in 
typhus. Szsi Hi.ekdino. 

Ila'lliafitt'i (tb*. /zz/zzzzzz, ‘blood’), a mineral 
czujsistiiig eldelly of peroxide, of iron, is a valuable 
iron ore. 'J’bere are two princi]>u] varieties, Red 
Ha ‘iiiatite and Drown Haumitite. Sec Ii;uN. 

lla*lliat€M;ele (Hr. haima, ‘blood,’ and kUv, 
‘Uimour ), a tumour containing blond; oppustsl 
t<j Hydrocele (q.v.). 

Ua*iiiato\yUii. See Lohwuod. 

lla^llialoXOU (Hr. haima, ‘blood,’ and zoon, 
‘an Jinimar), parasites oecuning in the blood, 
(zr) Some (.regarines (q.v.) live in the blood-cor- 
pnselz»s of frogs, reptiles, and birzU. (6) A few 
Neniatozles occur in the vascular >^ystem — e.g. Fit- 
aria inimitis^ in the Jicart z)f the zlog ; Stronyylvs 
zzz zzzfz/zz.v, causing abdominal aneurism, in lioi-se anzl 
ji.'ts ; Filaria sanijuinis hontvnis, wliicli in Australia, 
I’Idna, India, Egypt, and Brazil zzeenrs in man, 

! llic sexual femahj in the lymph glands causing 
I Elzqdiantiasis (q.v.), A’c., the enihryos circulating 
in the hlzxxl ainl causing Ineniaturia, iScc., while 
the hirvzil asexual stfiges occur within a mosquito. 
ic) A very impcnlant blood para.site among Trcma- 
tz)dz‘s is Dilliar/ia (q.v.), occurring in Africa, in the 
hlood-ve.ssels of the bladder, mesentery, and portal 
.system of man. See JilLHARZlA, Hreoauink, 
Nematode, D.vra.sitism ; also Leuckart’s Para- 
sites of Man, trams, by VV. E. Hoyle (Edin. 1886). 

Iln*niatliria (Hr. haima, ‘blood,’ and ornyUf 
‘urine’), the zliHcharge of blood with the urine, 
usually from disease oi the kidneys or bladder. It 
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is rather a symptom tlian a diseitse, and, a1thon;i:h 
always of s(»iiie gravity, it is not very often directly 
fatal! Where it is necessary to treat the symptom 
itself complete rest is very important ; the bowels 
may require to be freely moved ; and styptics, 
such Jis ergot or perchloride of iron, may be taken 
by the moiitli, the former in thiiiy-drop doses of 
the liquid extract, the latter in twenty-drop doses 
of the tinctuiT, every two or three hours. 

lla^modoriiceav an order of monocotyledons, 
consisting of herbaceous i>lants with librous roots 
and s\vf»rd-shaped leaves ; dillering from lridace.e 
in Jjabit, ami in having the stamens six in number, 
<»r, if only three, opposite to the petals. There arc 
about lifty known species, c.hiclly nativt?s of 
America, South Africa, and Australia. Some of 
them have beautiful liliaceous llowers. A red 
colour (exists in the roots of some ; hence the name 
Bloml-root has )M?en given to them (see SanuCIN- 
AUiA). In this order are ranked the Velluzias or 
Tree lilies. 

llsriiio$ftlobiii. S('e Hlood. 

the luvnmrrhmjii' diftf/irsisy is 
th(‘ name applied to a constil mioiial peculiarity 
w lilch manitosts itself in a tendency t(» excessive 
bleeding when any hloo<l vessel i.^ injured. In 
those who suiter fniiii it {Un'ihrs) a slight bruise 
may cause extensive extravasiitimi of blood ; a 
small cut or the extraction of a tooth juay leatl to 
dangerous or “Von fatal lia*m<jrrbagt\ Lt is not 
known whetluu’ it is to tlui blood or the IdotMl- 
vessels of those allected that the faulty arrest <»f 
bleeding is dm*. The condition is strongly heredi- 
tary ; juid, though it rarely aflects women, is often 
transmitted in the female line. No cure is known 
for it. 

Ilsi'inoptysis (th*. ptyaia, ‘spitting’), expector- 
ation of blood, a symptom of disease of fhe lungs 
or heart, in all cas(?s of great iiniiorlance, and reipiir- 
ing imiiiediate attention, but apt to he viewed 
popularly with a somewhat exaggerated alarm. Jt 
IS .seldom directly fatal, but it is often the first 
aniiouncemeiit of phthisis, and it is a matter of 
coiniiioii prudence to seek medical advice on the 
al^pearanc(^ of even the slightest tinge of blood in 
the exjMHrLoration. lllood >Yliieli comes from the 
lungs is vomjhal up, and it is gemually luight and 
frutiiy. Illood from the sttnuach is comitaf, and 
lias the appearance of collee grounds or hare soup 
from tin? aetioii of the gastric juice on it. Sec 
Bleeding. 

IlseillorrllUfiire* ISee Bleeding; and for 
Inenioniiagic diathesis, .see Diathesis, ItDemo- 
PIIILIA. 

llsrmorrhoids. See Piles. 
llsvmus. Mount. See Balkan. 

Haft; a word derived fnim the Danish lutv^ 
meaning ‘sea,’ and used to designate three 
lagoons along the LVus.siau coast of the IJaltic--- 
viz. Stottiner or Poninjer.s(dH.*s llatV, h’risches Haft*, 
and Kurisches Haft*, llaft’-ii.shing or haaf-Hshing 
is a term used by the Shetlanders to signify deep- 
sea fishing. 

Mdfiz, the poetical name of Shenis etl-Dm (i.e. 
Sun of the Faith) Muhammed, the greatest of 
l*ersiaii lyrical poets, was horn at Sliiniz, where 
he passed all his life and died, according to the 
inseriptiun on his tomb, 791 A.ll. (1388 A.D. ), 
thougli the year of his death is also given by 
different authors as 792 and 794 .\.ir. The date 
of Ids birth is not knowTi. His takhallus IliUiz 
signifies one who is learned in the Koran and the 
ifaditliSi or sayings ascribed to Mohammed. Little 
is recorded of li& life, which, indeed, seems to 
have been uneventful. It is probable that he 
was married, but nothing is known regarding his 


douiestic life. It would appear, from an anecdote 
related by Ferlshtah, that llaifiz once iniendtHl 
making a long and distant journey, notwith.stamling 
his stay-at-home proclivities. The sultan Mahiiiiia 
Shall llahmani, who ruled in the Deccan, invited 
the poet to his court, and accompanied his flattering 
invitation with a sum of money amjily Hiiflieient to 
defray his expimsos. H;itiz had proceeded as far as 
lijir, on the ilirect route from Sldniz to Ormuz, a 
port on the I’ersiaii Gulf, whence he could obtain 
. a much shorter and easier i»assage hv sea to the 
j Deccan, aiul there he met with an old friend, who 
I had been recently plundered by a gang of robbers, 
and generously gave him a share of bis luoiiey. A 
party of niercliants conveyed him to Ormuz, where 
lie emharked in a vessel hound for the Deccan. 
But before the anchor was weighed lie was so much 
I tcrrilied at a stoim w hich suddenly arose, tliat he 
j ahandoneil Ids purjiose aiul retnrm?d to Shiniz, 
after iles]>atching a letter of apology to the chief 
vazi'r, together with an ode. 

According to a curious legend, Hafiz obtained his 
poeiical faculty from the mylliical saint, or jnophei, 
EMvhizar (so calleil from his // it/// robe, the emblem 
of perennial youtli), who m>pi‘ared to him, after he 
baa passed several nights in watching for the 
coming of that tutelary fiiend of the Faithful, and 
w'ho bcstewiMl on him .‘i<lraiiglil of the Water of liif<», 
thus inspiring him with the gift of song. From the 
cliarming sweetness of his po/Try, Haiiz wa.s buidlv 
styled by his admiring conlemjioraries ('haijnrluf), 
or Sngar-lip. His ghazals are, externally, all on 
.sensuous sn I ijecis- wim*, llowers, beautiful damsels, 
Ac., and lienee lie is often termed l»y Europeans the 
Anacreon of Persia ; Iml, w bile the common people, 
who have most of his v(*rses by heart and constantly 
repeat them, regard them simply as love-songs, 
they yet, jiossess an esoteric .signilication to the 
initiated, the objects of the [>hysi(*al world being 
einjdoveil to denote those wliieh are visible only to 
the iincant sight. That is to say, Hiifiz, in common 
with nearly all the greater i>oels of Persia, was of 
the sect of Siifi pliilo.sopliers, the mystics of Islam, 
who are altogether free from Mohammedan fanati- 
cism, and ‘claim to lie in so intimate a communion 
with the Deity, through ilevotion and the cultiva- 
tion of their liigher and nobler feelings, that they 
can aiVonl to rise sn])i*rior to tlio petty details 
of dogma and superstition.' From the tnvstieal 
element in his jioems, Ihiliz is also called Lishan 
vl-ilhttiftl ( the Voice of .Mystery ). But, apart from 
any esoteric signilication, it lias been W’ell remarked 
that ‘to ignore the fact that natural feelings and 
.sentiments, the contemidatioii of natural beauty 
and the enjoyment of human, intclleelna], anil 
eoi’tioreal pleasures, suggested the various ex- 
pressions of admiral ion, love, or wit wdiicli these 
poems contain, would be contrary to the dietatOK 
*»f coninion sense.’ In short, the key to the inter- 
pretation of tlie songs of liiiliz is to he sought in 
a combination of material isni and .siifiisin. 

Sir tiore DiLseley has remarked that the .style of 
Hiiliz ‘is clear, unatrecled, and harmonious, dis- 
playing at the same time great learning, matured 
science, and intimate knowledge of the hidden as 
well as the apparent nature of things ; hut, above 
all, a fascination of expression unequalled by any 
other [? Persian lyrical] poet.* The name of Hafiz 
is a household word throughout Persia, and his 
songs are eiteil in every social assembly, so that he 
who can most frequently ({note from Hafiz a j/assage 
appropriate to the subject of conversation is held 
in tiie lughe.st esteem and admiration. Indeed such 
reputation did Ids ghazals acrpiire that his Df/vDi, 
or collection, w’as resorted to in order to gather 
from it futivasy or decrees of fate and judicial 
decisions, in like manner as the SortCfi VirgUiatm 
were practised in Europe during medieval times. 
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If we in;iy emlit ]>opular tnulitiuii, at the death of 
llaliz tiie* ‘ri^nilly ortliodox* objected to the inter- 
ment <)f Ids eorjise with the customary cei’einonies, 
becjinse of the loose tone of many of his odes, ami 
his alh\u:ed scepticism, if not rank infidelity. But 
some Ids friends procnreil an appeal to the poet's 
Dirtifi, which openetl at a passage that set all 
doubts as to his orthodoxy at rest : 

'riini not iiway from the bier of Ilafi/, 

For, tht>u;:h inimei*scd ill sin, he may yel, be admitted into 
I’aradise. 

It is generally believed that llaliz lived to a goml 
old age, although the <late of Ids birth is not 
reoonled. Ills tomb, which is situated some two 
miles north-east of Shiraz, lias liccii iiuis't magidli- 
cently adoriieil hy i»riiiccs and wealthy vazii-s, and 
is visited hy mimorous pilgrims ami others from all 
parts of Persia. 

The odes of Hadz weiv first collected by Kasiui 
-Anvari, after the poet's ileatli. Many editions of the 
Persian text have been printed, among which the most 
inii^ortant are the following: by \hu Salih Khsin 
Ispahiini at Calcutta (171d); hy (J. Jervis and others at 
P mi bay (182S); an edition nriiited at Cawnporc (18J1), 
and one at Riilak ( ISJtl, and again in 1S4(\ A valuable 
edition of tlie text by Brockhaus, in J vtds., was pub- 
lisht‘<lat Lcijizig ( isr4-fil). Von llosciizweig-Schwannau 
published at N'ieiiiia a (•eriiiaii translation of the greater 
portion of the poems (J vids. 1858 (i 4). The earliest 
rendering of a selection of tho ghazals of Hafiz was 
jiublishcd at Vienna in 1771, in hy Itevlczki, and 

from it Hichanlson chierty translated his Spfrimen of 
J\nfr/ft or the <MUh of Hajiz (1802). There are 
other English renderings of .some of the ode.s hy Nott 
(1787), Hindlijv (1800), Kousseau (1801), Sir William 
Ouseley (1707 08), Bicknoll (1875), Love (1877), and S. 
R. [Hobiiihoji] (1^7.5). In ISOI Lieutenant-colonel 
Wilherforce Clarke }tllbli^hod a completi' Kiiglisli prose 
ri‘ndering of the lUrdu-i-Hafi:: : in 1SS1 l*rofi*ssor 
Palmer h.id contemplated an Eiigli.^h metrical transla- 
tion of the efjtire Dirdn, There are also German 
versions of some of the poems by ^^)n Hammer (18X3), 
Daumcr ( 18-40), and Xe.sselmann (1805). 

IliMT. Olio of the verinicuhir muiics for tln^ Mtfj:- 
inr ffliitinosti one of the 1 'yelostomata or lioiiiid- 
mouths, allied to the lamprey. It common off the 
co.i*.ts of the north of Kiiglaml, Scotland, and \<»r- 
way, and of the North Atlantic generally, living in 
muddy ground at a tleplh of -10 to 345 fathoms. The 
mouth is a hollow suctorial <Usc, furnished with a 
single tooth alsive and two rows of .strong, ]M)inted, 
horny teeth below. There is a single nasal aperture 
ahovb tlie moiitli, wliieli communicates with the 
pliaryiix. Bound the nostril and month are four 
pairs of short barhnles or tentacles. The body is 
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eci-.shaped, with no lateral liiis, hnt a slight iiicdian 
fin round the tail. There are no Inmes ; the back- 
bone is repre.sented hy a j»crsistent notochord with 
a cartilaginous sheath : the skull and iiioiitl 
skeleton are also cartilaginous. Tlicre arc six gill- 
iioiiches on eacli side, communicating internally 
l»y a.s many short tubes with the gullet, and ex- 
ternally giving oil’ six longer tubes wliieh unite and 
ojam l»y ;i single extm-iial afierture in each side 
of tlie body at some distance from the head. 
eyes externally ; mere ru< I i men ts internally. The 
intestine is straight. On eac.h siile of the ventral 
median line are a series of entarnMius glands which 
secrete large quantities of gelatinous slime. There 


are no genital ducts. The eggs are of very large 
.size, and when exjielled from the ovary arc con- 
tiiinod in a horny egg-menilirane ; their shape is 
an elongateil ellipsohl, at each cml of which are 
a number of line knolibcil jirocesses of the horny 
citsc, hy which the eggs hecoine entangled together. 
In the young state the animals are hermaphrodite, 
and contain immature eggs and rijie milt ; when 
ohler they jiroduec eggs only. The tish is about 15 
inches in length when adult, and of a livid red 
colour. There are no .scales. Tho Myxiiic, wlien 
not feciling, lies buried in the mud, with only the 
single nostril ])rotruded, and a respiratory current 
of water pas.ses through this nostril to the gill- 
pouches, escaping again hy the branchial aperture. 
These crciLtiircs arc often caught in very large 
nuinhcrs on haddock-lines (long lines). They 
gorge the bait (mussels) down into tlieir stomachs. 
Thev also attack li.sh (cod, haddock) hookeil mi 
the lines, and devour all the llesh, leaving the skin 
and skeleton. 'Phey probably attack living lish 
(Gadid{i‘) in the .same way, but evidence on this 
point docs not seem very certain. Threi^ .•sjicries 
are knoM'n the North Atlantic one inentimied, 
another from tlapan, and another from Magellan 
Strait. Ihlellostonia, which is elo.si ly allied, has 
six or iiion* separate external hranehial o]»(*iiings 
on each side, and is Iargi*r. Two s]H'(“ies are known ; 
one is common at the C.’ane. -Nansen, while he was 
still at Bergen, described the hagli.^h as a herma- 
))hro<lite ‘in a transition stage,' for according to 
Ids researches the animal is a ntafe until it atlaiii.s 
a certain sizi*, and thereafter i\. fniiiih\ or in sonic 
eases a hermaphrodire. 

IlllSriir. See AUK.VTf.VM. 

IliigdN^rry* See UiKD-riiKKiiv. 

See Kikkaums 

FniKDlMCll VON, ])oet, was l)orn 
‘ilkl April 171)8, at Hamburg, studieil at .lena, ami 
in 1733 heeaine secretary to an ohl trading company 
at Ifaiiihurg called the ‘English Court.’ He dieil 
•2Sth Oetoher 1754. His poetry consists mainly of 
light satire, narrative, ami ‘society’ ver.se.s. Since 
175(> there have been iminy collected (*ditioiis of his 
poems (f'us ill 1825, 5 vols. ). See works by Schuster 
(1883) and Eigenhrodt (1884). 

Ilagpll^ an industrial town of I’russia, in the 
Unhr coal district of Westphalia, 12 miles NE. of 
Elherfeld- Barmen. It carries on a groat deal of 
imildliiig and iron-foiinding, ami has mainifactures 
of iron, steel, ami lin good.s, cotton, cloth, leather, 
paper, beer, and loliacco. Poj». (1875) 24,21)0; 
(1885) 20,01 1 ; ( 1001) with suhurh.s, 0(3,760. 

lla41^€‘IISIll« a town of Alsaco-Jairraino, situated 
in tlie llageiian forest, on the Moder, 21 miles hy 
rail N. hy E. of Strashiirg, iiiaiiufactiires jiorcelain 
stoves, and h.us cotton and woollen siiiniiing. The 
chief trade is in hops and wine. The 1tomano.sqne 
church of Si George dates from tiie Pith century, 
and the Gothic ehundi of Nicholas from the 13tli. 
Having been invested with town rights liy Ereileriek 
Barharo.s.sa in llt34, it was nnule a free iinpm’ial 
city ill 1‘257. By the treaty of Westphalia (1048) 
it was given up to France, and in 1871 linally 
returned to Germany. Pop. (1875) 11,7*20; (1885) 
13,460; (1900) 17,908. 

badly Karl Uudolf, theologian, was 
horn 4th March 1801, at Ba.sel. While at the 
universities of Bonn and Berlin, where he studied 
theology, he was jirincipally inllnenced hy Sclileier- 
iiiacher ami Neamler ; ami <»ii his return to Basel 
he rewiived .a fresh inipul.se from his intercourse 
with I)e Wette. From 1824 he occupied a chair 
of Theology in his native town, and died there, 
7th .June 1874. The subjects he tnu^^ht were the 
liistory of dogma and of tlie church ; in respect of 
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this latter he wrote and taii$;ht as on adherent of 
the * mediation ’ school of (lerinan theology. His 
numerous books on church history were issued as 
one uniform work, Kirchotgesehichte von dev 
altestr.n Zeit his ziim 10 Jahrhundert (7 vols. 1808 
72; 2d L*d. 1885 sq,), Hesides tliis he talso wrote 
Lehrhmh dvr Doffmengeschichtc (2 vols. 1840 ; Kiig. 
trails.); Enegklopadie nml Mcthodnlogiv. der thco- 
logisvhen Wissvnschaftvn, one of the most useful 
iiianuals for the studmit of (ierman theology, 
which in ISS4 rcaclH»d an 1 1 th e<lition ( by Kaiitscii ) ; 
nine vols. of SmHous; biogra])liiesof (.Kcolaninadins 
ami Myconius (IS50); a memorial of De Wette 
(IKoO); Vviiginnsnvfrrrirhl an Idihcwn (rginnasa'n 
(Oth <;<!. 1881); Die thvologisv.he Schule Basel s 
(1800) ; nml also two .^mall v()lume.s of poetry. 

Ilsm't^rsfowil^ oa])ital of Washington county, 
Manlaml, on Antietam Creek, So miles WNW. of 
R'lltiinore l>y rail. It has machine shop.s, tloiir- 
inills, ;iml mariiifaclories of fiiriiilure ami other 
woollen wares, fertilisers, farming ’iiiplement.s, and 
cigai". I'oji. (1900) 10,591. 

Ilatr^atla. Seo Kxk(!Esis, Tm.mid. 

II aitfU'ai ( Ifeb., ‘ horn on a fesjival ’), one of Ihe 
minor propin.'ls of (he ()l»l 'l’esl;iineiil. He Avas 
amon «4 (hoM* who returned from (he llabylonian 
exile with /enibhahel and .lo.vliua. The building 
of tlie tiMuple hegnn by Iheni had f'»r some time 
been at a slsind si ill, and several years of seareity 
had followed. In the s<‘eond year of Darius (520) 
llaggai prophi'sied that the dearth w’as due to (he 
divine displeasure with the .settlers for adorning 
their ow n houses while the house of Cod remained 
unlinished. The personal history of llaggai beyond 
what is given in his book is unknow n. His prophecy 
is entirely connected with the construction of the 
temple, and (doses with a promi.so to /(MubhalKd, 
in whom In* appears to have expected the ftiliiliiieiit 
of tin* promises of the i»ro]di<ds regarding the ideal 
son of i)avid. His stybj is monotonous and weak, 
w hich some have asm-ilKul to the ]>V(^ssure of troublous 
tiimrs, otliers to bis advanced age, comduding from 
ii. 8 that In; was among tlio.se who seventy yexars 
before wore carried into (*xile and had seen the 
old temple. There are conmumtaries by Hitzig 
(.'M (mI. 18();{; 1th cd. hy Steiner, 1881), Ewald 
(1.897; ill vol. V. of Eng. trails, of his Prophets^ 
1878), Keil (2ded. 1878), Keinke (1898), ami Van 
Eaton (la^ctiires, ed. hy Uohin.son, ritlslmr; 
1888). 

llaiif^l^ariU Hkniiv Kidek, miv<dis(, was Imhh 
of a good Norfolk family at Hradenham Hall, 
JniKj 22, 1859, and w'as (vlncated at Ipswich 
gram mar* .school. He W’ent out to Natal in 187 
as .secretary to Sir H(»nrv Ihihvcr, and next year 
accomjianied Sir Theop*liilns Shepstone to the 
Transvaal, where he s(?rv(Ml until 1879, wdien he 
returned to England to marry ami setth^ dowui 
to a lit(u*ary lif(\ His first book, (\tvnago and 
his \yhite 'Neighbours (1882), pleased the (^aj»o 
politicians, but attracted no attcmlion elsewdienx 
It was in a new kind of fiction that he wuis to make 
his success(*s. Ilow'over, his Da ten (1884) and Thr 
Witch's Jfead w’cu-o only successful after Hie 

immediate, (extraordinary, and not undeserved 
popularity of King Solonton's Afines (1885). This 
was too quickly foilow'cd by She (1887), Jess ( 1887), 
Ailan Qnatennain Mai wa's Rene nqc (1888), 

Mr Mecsoni^s TF/W (1888), Cleopntrn (1889), Allan's 
Wife (1890), Nada the Lily, Eric, Montezuma's 
Daughter^ Joan Haste, &c. ‘ Haggard lias fertilo 
invention, vigour, ami novelty enough, but 
not the rare faculty of making things seem 
true ; wdiilc his style is crude and lacks in 
distinction, bis grasp of character is feeble. His 
liglits indeed are poxverful but not Homeric, and 
reek with needless blood and artificial gruesome- 


ness ; his pages are bright with vivid hut some- 
what garish African colours. His chief merit is 
his readableness; his greatest praise his pheno- 
menal success ; for with all his gifts he is still but 
little of tlie artist, and hardly to be taken seriously 
as a novelist. 

a Scotch dish, called by Burns the 
‘great chieftain o’ the juiddin’ race,* is usually 
made witli the large stomach-bag of a sheep, also 
one of the smaller bags call(?d the king’s hood, 
togethiw w'ith the liglits, the liver, and tlie heart. 
Aft(;r Llie stoimich-bags hav(? bcim w'ell cleansed, the 
small bag is boiled along with the iiluck. A quarter 
of tii(» liver is now grated down, and the heart, 
liglits, and small bag an* minced v(‘ry fine along 
with a largo onion and enough b(*ef-suet to moisten 
1 tlui meal. Two small t(’aciij)fuls of oatmeal pie- 
I vioiisly crisped before the lire arc add(‘d, with 
salt, iiml bl;ick and J.amaica pepper. The W’bole 
is mnv stirred logetb(jr, and put in the large bag, 
wliicb, however, must not be niiieli more than half 
lilh'd ; it is sewed lip, and afterwards boiled for 
about tlirc^e hours. 

lla$;io$;rai>lia. Se(' Bihle. 
llag:iolo)gy. See Saint. 

I lla$1^1l(% The ( Dutch 's (iramihafir, ‘ the count’s 
I Ii(‘(lge‘), tb(» capital of the N(‘tlieilamls, ami the 
r«"sid(mce of the court, stamls 2 miles from the 
! North Sea and 15 NNW. of Hotterdam. Tt is oiu^ 
! of the hamlsom(>st (dties in the e.ouutry, b(*ing 
] intersected by canals and shady avenu(*s of lime- 
I tree.s, and having many line luiblic buildings and 
I private liou.s(\s. In the (‘(*ntre of tln^ city is the 
I V'ijver, or Fish-pond, to the south of wliieli stand.s 
I the old castle of tlie counts of Holland. It consists 
I of two courts, an outer ami an inner ; in this Iatt(jr 
are the 18tli (MMitiiry Dothic knight’s linli ami the 
[ (diamlxu’s in which i-lie Dutch ]>arliam(*iit holds its 
sittings. On om^ side of the outer court ( llnitenhnf) 
stands the gate-tow(*r, which was formi;rly m^ed as 
a state-prison, nml in which the brothers Do Witt 
w'ere contimMl till dragg(*d tlnuicc ami torn to pieces 
by the i>opulac(‘ ( 1972). 'I’lie most noteworthy 
j fiinongst the public buildings ami institutions of 
the place ar»* tin? picture-gallery, with a splendid 
I (.‘ol lection of works by native painters ( Paul Potter’s 
I ‘Hull' nml Henil>raiidt's ‘Lesson in Anatomy’); 

I the royal library, with 2(M), 000 volumes, 4000 ^ISS., 
and col Ii.*ct ions of coins ami gems; the municipal 
museum, with s(W(*ral Dutch pictures ; the Museum 
Meermnnno -WestretUKUi, containing a (•.(dl(*ction of 
early jiriiited books ; tlie etbiiogra]dii(; museum, rich 
in (’bim*.se ami .Ja]mno.se objects; the town-house 
and the n>yal palaces, ’riie eliiirch of St James is 
the most im|Mntnnt ecclesiastical edifice; it dates 
from the 14tli century, ami is Ootliic in style. The 
Hague is the si*at of several li*arnod ’^societies, 
as the Indian Society and the Institute for the 
Language, Land, and People of the Dutch Imlie.s. 
Amongst the numerous statues that adorn the city 
are tbo.se of William 1. (tw’o in number), William 
IL, S]»inoza, Hernliard of Sjixe- Weimar, ami the 
luonuuieiit which commemorates the deliverance 
from the Fnuich. Clo.so to the tow’ii is the b(»an- 
tifnl ph’asure-park called ‘The Wood,’ in wliich 
st.amls a royal r(*si(l(*nce (1947) with tlie magnifi- 
(•(»nt so-called ‘Orange Hall.’ By.swick, wlun’e the 
treaty of 1997 was "signed, is in the immediate 
vicinity. The Hague is connected by beautiful 
roads w'ith Sclieveningen, a fashionable halliing- 
jdaci* on the (Miast of the North S(‘a, wdiich is incor- 
porated municipally with ’Phe Hague. Tlie city 
owes its importaiic(^ mainly to the fact that it is 
the rcMdence of the court \aml the capital of the 
country ; hut it has also considerable manufactur- 
ing industry, as iroii-fonndiiig, copper and lead 
smelting, caiinoii-foiiiiding, printing, furnitui'e and 
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carria^^o inalviiii:, and tlie inanii fact lire of ffold aiul ialnin of Mood -letting and oIIkm* violent i nodes of 
silvei l.M- e. l*oi». tlSTo) lOO/Jol ; ( UM)1 ) 212,21 1. treatment aroused tlie animosity of idj^ysiciaiis, 
Kioiii 1J:>0 a liuntinj:-lodgc of tin* Counts of IIol- "liile the ver\’ small doses of medicine which alone 
hin«l. Tin* llamu* did not acoiiire ini]mrtanco until were needed according to his new method, pro- 
Ihc Kiili ccnliirv : in l.V’T it hecame the seat c»f the the apothecaries, whose trade interests were 

Mipivn.c court ‘in Holland, in 15S4 the meeting- threatened. They refused to dispense his jirescrip- 
pla.N* of the Slates of Hollaml and States general ; tioiis, and he aeeordingly gave his medicines to his 
it w.i- elso the residence of the stmltludders. Here ' ]»atieiits without any eharge. Tor a physician to 
liianv treaties have heen sigiu‘il and diplomatic ‘ disjiense his own medicine was an infringement 
conferences held, such as the Triple Alliances of ' *>f tim rights and privileges whieli (iernian law 
IdhS and 1717 ; and here, the international court of i l»‘-id conferred upon the a])otheearies, and hence he 
arhiiration (lonndeil IS‘M)) ha.s its .seat. ! was jirosecnted in every town in which hcalienipied 

Christian FniKDKirn Sami kk, * f** settle Iroin 1708 iiiittl ISIO, whi*ii he returned 
the founder of ilu* homeopathic method of treat- ! to i.eip/ig. Two years afterwards he was a t>i>oin ted 
nient (see Hinir.oPATiiY 1, was horn at Meissen, 'a pnvnldovmt -in extra academical lecturcr-of 
/in Sax(mv, A].ril lt>, 17 :m. Kducated at the gram- ! university. The thesis lie defended before the 
mar-schoi.d nf MoUsen, he entered tho univfi.Mtx of | Facility, wh(*n a eandidale for this jiosilion, has 
Keip/ig at the age of twenlv : and it was hv tefu-li- : *H*eii tlesciihed as ‘ remarkahle for its disidav of 
iiig and translating hooks written in English, ' extensive remliirg in the aiieieiit authors, and not 
French. Italian. Latin, <;reek, llidirew, and Aiahic ' onh those more immediately connected with his own 

that he supported himself while at the univeishv. 1 l'»‘»fessional pursuits, hut. also in tin* cl.assical 

The reputation he had imule for hhoM.lf as *a 1 writom of anticjuity.’ At Leipzig lie remuined, 
scholar while at Meissen procured for him a free | teaching and .levehiping Ins system of mi'.iicine to 
adniisMon to the nniversitv classes. From Leipzig ' nu ever-increasing hand of c‘nthiisiastie disciples, 
he proceeded To Vienna for clinical study, where he nnd practising his inofession nmntlii«-nc(‘<l hy ccni- 
wjus the favourite pupil of Von giiariii, phvsieiaii to i >^taiilly rccniTing attacks from his ^.rntessional 
the Kmperor .lose]*h. He then passed two years as neighhoiirs until 1S2I, when a snceesstiil i.rosccu 
phvMcian and lihrarian to a nobleman residing in j >»,v the ai»othecarie.s for dispensing Ins own 

Traiisvlvania, after which he entered and, in 177», Jncdicines drove him on! ot Leipzig. I nder the 
gradiiiiUMl at the nniversitv of Frlangi'ii. l>uriiig l»rotection ot the Duke of Anhalt - kothen he re- 
the following ten vears he practised mediciiit* and tired to Kothen, wJiero he heeame a centre of 
hehl -cvcral public appoinlinents in nieMh*ii and j attraction to nnmerons invalids m all i*arls ot the 
elsewhere, and then -ettliMl in a small village near ! world. His wife dying in 1S.*11, in IS;!.') he marrieii 
Leipzig. Hi- ob.-ervation and ]iractieo ha<l so fuliv j French lady, who induced him to n'lnove to Fans, 
eonxinced him. not only (if the n-elessne>,s, but al>‘o where be resided and practised until liis death, ‘2d 
of the in jurioiis eharaoter of the prevailing ni<‘tliods .Inly IH-Lb 

of irealmenl, that be now abandoned all i»raetiee Halinemann is also known as one of the earliest 
and devoted him-elf to chemieal r(‘.‘<,.arch and the? advocates of liygb ‘lie. His jiook entitled 77, r 
I ran-Ia T if»n int o ( ienii.in (»f foreigti scienti/ie books. ])ublished in 1711‘2. jiroves him to have 

Of the..., (‘nllea's }rnh'rla xxas <»ne. Feel * very far in advance of his time on wliaf is 

ing di-atis|i«.d xiith his anllior's explanation of now called ]»reventive medicine. Fijnally so xvas 
the i,inrnn,li of bark in miring ague, it ’ l^* in tlic treatment of the insane. His aeconnt 

occurred to him to endea\oiir to find out what ' of his successful treatment of a certain Jlaiioverian 
kiml of a<-lion this drug had on immsoiis in health. ! statesman, who, becoming maniacal, v as placed 
He aieordinglv took eonsiilerable dose- of bark i nnder his care, slioxvs that in I7‘.)t he had miopled 
him-elf, xvhen iie observed that they caused some of j those prinei]des of non-restraint and kindness 
the -xmptiMiis he liarl noicl a.- beiiig eharaeteristie jin dealing with the insane xxhieh in later years 
of ague ill Traiisvlvania. 'J’his e.vpeiiment led . were advocated hy Fine! in Furis ami Conolly 
to liT- interpreting the* enrative pow(*r of bark ' in Kngland. He was also the author of several 
in thi- fever bv the liN pothe.-is that it ‘ overpoxvers ! valuable ]iapers on cliemistry in ('relFs yHo/ofea 
and -uppresM-s the intermittent fever bv exciting lirst (lorman j>eriodieal devoted 

;i fex Ml- of its .)xvn of short duration.’ This ajijiears to that science. A statue of Hahiieiiianii was 
ill one of his note.s in his Iran-latioii of Fiillen. erected in Leijizig in 1851. See his Fjfe hy 
Thu^. :r-^ Ameke remarks, ‘he startml witli the Albrecht (‘2d ed. Leip. 1875). 

i'lea. of aiding the reenperative imxver hy a nie«ii- Hallll-lltlllll, ll>A, C’oi’NTKSS, authoress of a 
final e\. it;iiit act ing direellv on tlie part airected.’ great niinihcT of (leriiian ronianees ihsaling witli 
Hi- '-'.iH.i inient al-o eonvineed him that it was aristnenilic circles of life, eoiiveiilioiial in style and 
hy a-certainiiig the elVect- a drug ]irodueed on often sentinic ital in feeling, and of iiuiiieroiis hooks 
healthy per-ons that its mode of action could most of travel, wa.- horn at Tressoxv, in .Mi'ckleiilmrg- 
Mirely Im* a-M-rtained. He ih«*refore comiiieuceil Sxdiw'erin, ‘2‘2d June 1S05. At the a ;e of iwciitv one 
a re.-eaieh ini., the reeonU of mediirine, examining sh,. mjurieil a relative ; hut the union Avas dissolved 
the reports of erm.-sof poisoning by imlividnal drugs, three vears later. She thereuiion travelled much in 
and made exiieiiments xvitli other drugs ujioii him- Europe and the East. In 1850, weary of her restless 
.self and Ins friemN. He ihr*n studied all the cases .v,},,. niibraced Komaii Falholiei.4m, and in 1852 

of cure l,y llie*^e same drugs that he eoiild hml. In entered a convent at Angers. Her later writiiigM 
these investigations he oe.-npied six years. 1 hey .i,-,.. strongly marked hy ultramontane views. The 
proved to him that, whatever might be the tmth of i„.^t known of her novels are iiiitfni Favfttinc, 
the theory tlie bark expeniiient hml suggested, the Virirfi, and Clvha (Umii. Her style was cleverly 
fact wa^ that in all instance^ the me«lic.inc which satirised in Fanny l.exvald’s l)h,qcun (1847). A 
had eured i.roduced a very .-imilar condition in coUoHion of her early romances in 21 vols. 
healthy nerson^ to that it had relieved. Tins con- at Herlin in 1851. She died at Mainz, 

elusion he publi.shed m an e*isay in llnjarntfls J‘2ili January 1880. 

in 1790, having the title of ‘ A New Fiin- t o tr 

eiph* for liscertaiiiing the Curative Frojierties of lllllUSirftllttu# See IlYDKllABAD. 

Drug-.’ It is in this essiiy tiiat the jirinciple or II ft ill Ilk* or Hajuuk (from a Hungarian word 
rule of .v/za/Zm .s//n/7i^M«c///'c//C//* is lirst pul feiAvard . rneaning ‘drover,’ ‘coxvherd’), the name given in 
by him, not as a theory Imt as a fact. His view.s Hungary to those who in the lOih century main- 
at once met with vehement opposition. His denuii- ' tained a guerilla Avarfarc agaiiiBt the Turts, from 
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the forests of eastern Hungary. Tn 1605 Ste])hcn 
liocskay, i)rince of Transylvania, established them 
in a distri(*.t which he set apart for tlieir occupa- 
tion, on the left bank of the Theiss, gave them an 
indepeiid(*nt constitution, and coiiferretl upon them 
the privileges of lieieditary nobility. 'IMiis favoured 
position they retained until the conclusion of the 
war »>f 1S49! The Haiduks arc (uigaged almost 
exclusively in agriculture. In 1876 their country 
was incorporated in the county of Haj<lii, witli 
Debreczin as ca]utal. The name was formerly 
borne by the Hungarian infantry of the line ; and 
ill the *l8th century it was also applied to the 
retainers of the Hungarian magnates. 

Haifa, a seanort of Syria, situated at the foot 
d Mount Carmel, a place of some 12,000 inhabitants. 
A little <listanee to the nortli-west a settlement 
of the Wurtemberg ‘Society of the Temple’ wns 
foumicd in IS(»t), who now form a tlourislnng agri- 
cultural colony of 300 ]>crsons, ehielly engaged in 
cultivating the vine and growing fruits, (bain is 
exported, (iordon Haslia pahl visits to Haifa, and 
here Laurence (Hiphant settled in 1882. See his | 
Htafa, or Lifv. in. }Fudvrn Pakslitut (1887)- A’ 
railway from Haifa and Acre (on tlie other side of; 
the bay) to Damascus was begun in 1802. 

Ilaik. Sec ArMKXIA. 

Hail, llnilstonii. The word hail in English i 
is usc<l to denote t wo phcnommia of <|uite ditlerent \ 
origin and format hin. These have in recent 3 'enrs ! 
been distinguisluid as hard hail, or true hail ; ami ! 
soft hail, which denotes tin* line, light grains, like ! 
small shot, that fre^piently fall in winter, much 
more randy in summer, and are generally a i>rccur.sor 
of snow. Soft hail is the of the Ere nch, and , 

the f/rnufKi <»f the (lermans. The theory «d tin 
formation of soft hail has yet to he hninulated. 
'rrue hail is i-ound, hard, compact, and formed of 
dthor clear or granular ice, tlie hailstones being 
often hmnd when broken across to be comiiosed of I 
Uternate layers of th(?se two states of ice. It lu 
a Widl-niarked diurnal period, 80 per cent, of the 
whole number <if hailstorms occurring in the six 
hours from 10 A.ivi. to4iMU.,aml only 8 per cent, 
in the fourteen hours from 6 r. .M, to 8 A.>i. The ! 
essential point to be noted in the diurnal period of 
hail is that the maximum period of hailstorms is 
two hours (virlier than the maximum perio<l of 
Thunderstorms (q. v.). The maximum i»eriod for 
thumlerstonns is when the tascending current from 
the heatcjl surface of the earth is at its greatest 
strength for the day ; hut the maximum ]»eriotl for 
hail occurs two hours hefore the ascemling current 
has fully estahlished itself, or it occurs at the time 
when atmospheric temperature and va])Our diminish 
with the height at a much greater rate than the 
normal. Tn the higher latitudes the fall of hail 
may he regarded as restricte<l to the warmer months 
of the year ; in counlries where the summer isjirac- 
tically rainless no hail falls ; and where the rainfall 
is small and at rare intervals very few cases of hail 
occur. 

Hail is connected with whirlwinds, more or less 
developed ; and it is when the hailstorm is an 
attendant on a tornado or <tn a gr(;at thunder- 
storm that it assunu'M its most destruetivo form, 
carrying devastation through a narrow belt of land 
usually of considerable length. 

The theory of the format ion of hail has been given 
by F’errel in his Mekoroiof/ieal fnr the 

(tsc of the Voitst Piloty part ii. p. 85. The vmiour 
ciimed upwarils by the vortical gyrations of the 
tornado is, below a certain lieight, condensed into 
cloud and rain ; but almvo that height into snow. 
Now when tlie rainilrops formed below are carried 
higher up into the cold snow regions by the 
powerful ascending currents of the tornado, and are 


kept suspemled there a little while, they become 
frozen into clear hard hail. If these hailstones be 
now thrown miite outside the gyrations of the 
tornado, they tall to the earth as a shower of com- 
pact honiogcuieons hailstones of clear ice of ordinary 
size. Ihit should they he caught in the descent and 
carried in towards Ihc vortex hy the inllowing 
aerial current on all sides, they ale again ra]»idly 
carried aloft into the freezing region. A numherdf 
such revolutions of ascemt and descent imay he made 
l>efoie they iiltimalely fall to the earth. While 
high up in the snow region the liail>tonc.s receive a 
coating of snow ; hut while, iu the region lower tlown, 
where lain, yet unfrozen, is canb'il up, they receive 
ta coating of solid ice. Jii this way alternate coat- 
ings of ice and snow tare reccive<l, ami the numher 
of each sort indicates tlie iiumhm- (»f ascents and 
descents j)(‘rformed hefore the hailstone falls to the 
ground. W hen the niieleiis is oom]r;ict snow, as it 
nsuiill,>‘ is, tin* Jiailstone has its origin higli up in 
the snow region as a small hall of snow or soft hail. 

From a well known properly of ire ( regelalion ), 
the impinging hailstones are fie(|uenlly frozen 
together not only in their course through the air, 
hut also at the surface of the earth, giving rise oeca- 
siomilly to hailstones of hirgco* dimmisioiis. A curi- 
ous instance of the fall of large hail, or rather 
iee-mass<‘s, occurred on one of Her Majoly's 
oil’ the (’ape in January 1860, when tlu‘ stones were 
the size of half hrieks, and heat several of the crew 
oir the rigging, doing serious injury. .Mure than 
once in tlie summer of 1S80 hailstones jn-oved un- 
usually destructive on the ccnitincnt of Ehiroja* : 
in Moravia, for instance, where many stom*s fell 
as hig as a man's list, and weighing 3 lb., a number 
of peopje were killed in the ticlds, and many more 
wore injurojl. 

A description (taken from Mvm. dr f'Annf. tfrs 
Srieitccb', 17tK)) of a most disastrous hailstorm may 
he h(.*re added. This storm passinl over parts of 
Holland ami France in July 1788. If travel* 
Jii/tNt/ffttirotfsit/ along two lines nearly j>arallel -the 
eastern one had a breailtli of from half a league to 
live leagues, tlui western of from three to five 
leagues. The space hetwiaui was visiti'd only hy 
hejivy rain ; itslueadth varied from three to live and 

half leagues. At the outer border of each there 
was also heavy rain, but we are not told bow far it 
extended. Tlie general din!et ion i>f the storm was 
from south-west to north-east. Thi* length was at 
least a hundred leagues, probably two hundred. 
It seems to have originated m*ar the IVienees, and 
to have travelled at a m(*aii rate oif about lOJ 
leagues per hour towards the Hal tie,, where it was 
lost sight of. The hail only fell for ahnut seven 
and a half minutes at any one place, and the 
heaviest hailstones weighed about 9 ounces. 
This storm devastated 10.39 parishes in h'rance 
alone, doing ilaniage to the extent of nearly a 
million of English money. 

]lailcS9 Loud, the judicial title of Sir David 
Palrvmjde, a well-known historical antiijuarv, horn 
at ICtUiiburgh, ‘28th October 17‘26. He ihe 
gramlson of Sir David Dalrymplc, youngest and 
reinilcdly the ablest son of the lirst Viscount Stair. 
He was educated at Eton and Utrecht, m Ihmico he 
returned to Scotland in 1746, to he called to the 
Scottish bar two years later. Here his success 
was highly respectable, hut not astonishing, .as his 
extensive learning, sound judgim iit, and great 
imlnstry were marred hy inditlerent oratory. In 
1766 he was appointed one of the judges of the 
Court of Session, and as.siinied the title hy which 
he is ehiedy known to posterity. In this oflice 
his accuracy, diligence, judiciar impartiality, and 
dignitied demeanour secured him the lii^heat 
respect, and ten years later he was made a justi- 
ciary lord. At his country-seat of New Hailes, five 
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miles from hMinluirgh, lie jrave his leisure to iiii- 
intorru|»to«l literary activity, on behalf of reli^on 
jiml ill ehiciilation of early Scottish history. Ainl 
thouLjh his oflieial duties" were anluous, he found 
time lo com|M>se numerous works, Mir|»assin^ in 
value (lioso of many men whose lives have heen 
wholly tlevoted to* literature. He was niuch 
e>teeme<l hy Dr .lohnson, and eorrespomleil with 
s(»me of the j^reatest men of his time. .He died 
‘iUth Novemher 179*2. His funeral sermon was 
jneached hy ‘ Jupiter ' (’arlyle : his a])nearance re- 
mains to us in a »*haraeteristie ]iortrait hy Kay. 

Ainonif his hooks uro Silicf s, fit/ John Smith 

of CamhnJfir (17«’»<»); J DI,'<conrsf on thr iiowrir Con- 
it/nmetf (1757); Af( moritifft amt irtatin;/ to thr 1 

/iistiny of liritain in thr Jtt hjn of Jamr.» 7. ( 170*2), a ] 
curious and iuterfstiiij; vohiuu* ; Thr WorkAtJ thr twr- j 
nirmonih/r Mr John Hati.'i of /iton (J vols. 17h.5) ; Mrmo- 
riafs anJ Letters nlatinij to fht IJistortf of liritain in the 
Itrii/n of ty'haries I. (17hl»); Annats of SrotlanJ from th>' 


The jaws are very jiowerful, and the teeth are largo 
and can intlict serious wounds : a man’s hand has 
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heen cut otV hy them. The haiinura particularly 
ahounds near Va]uds ami falls in the upper parts 
of the rivers of (iiiiana. 


Aeression of MaJrolm ///. , snrnamrd Canmore^ to tin 
Arnssion of Rithert /. (1779); and Annah of Scotia nJ 
from (hr Accession of Rohrrf /. , snrnamrd (hr lirnce^ to 
thr Accession of the /louse of t<fnart ( 1779). The last two 
form one continuous matter-«»f-fact hishirv of the jjivatost 
Vos.-«ilili‘ value, which Dr Johnson valued ahove the 
* painted hist«>rios more to the tusto of oura;;e.' Hesides 
these, Dalrynij'le wrote works <»n legal antitpiities and 
ancient church history, edited old Scotch poems, and piih- 
lislu;*l ^kctclles of the lives «)f varifuis notahlc Scotchmen, 
as specimens of how a liio;trafth in Srotica might he 
executed. 

Ilailcybliry ‘2 miles Slv of Hert 

ford, * rect(‘d in 1S09 hy the Last India (.’omi»aiiy 
from the tlosign of William Wilkins. IJ.A., as a 
place of training for cadets in their servi(‘e, ami so 
occu[»icd until the transference in hSoS f»f the 
jMiwcrs of th(j rompany to tin* chomi. .\n interval 
then eii'^ued during whi<‘h the college remained 
ah^ilutely empty, though the solitude was for a 
few months hroken hy the arrival of a regiment 
ftom India, fre>h from the mutiny; hut the huild- 
irig was not suited for barracks, and it was soon 
again deserted. For a while there was a talk of 
eoiiveriiiig it into a workhouse, hut happily a 
hi'lter fatii was in store for the place: the enter- 
prise of .several county gentl(*meii sm’eessfully 
carried through a scheme for esiahlishing at 
Haileyhury a new public selmol. and in September 
lS»i*2 the .school was opened, its numbers being 
limited under its charter to otM). Five exhibitions 
nl ln»m CbO to €*2n, tenable for three years at 
Usfurd or t 'aiiibridge, and in some cases »!lsf*\vliere, 
are ojien yearly for competition to member.s of 
I he sriiool who are under nineteen years of age; 
another of toO is available every tliird year, and 
theie are nine scliolar.-'liips for Ihivh at the school. 
Among the profess<jrs on the stall' of the Fast India 
t'iuiijiany were Malthus, the laditical economist; 
Sir . lames Mackintosh, the philosophical historian ; 
William Fmpsou, editor of \\\i\ KiiiiihHnjh llrrirw : 
and Sir .Monier Moiiier- Williams, Ibx I en -Sanscrit 
professor at Oxford ; ami among the students >vho 
afterwards hecanie illustrious, .lohii I.iawrence, 
ruler of the Fiinjah in the linu; of the Jndiati 
Mutiny, afterwards l.ord l«'Lwrence, Viceroy of 
India; Sir Charles Trevelyan ; Bishop Forbes ; ami 
Sir Henry Bartle FMward k’rere. See Higgen, Old 
and New Haileybarif ( 18-S7 >, and .Monier \Villiaiiis, 
Jlcmintsrences of Old Uadc>i\,nr]i ('oUcf/c ( 1894). 
Hail* Hary. See Avk .M.VKI.v. 

Ilainilira ( Enjlhrinas maerttdon ), a large fresh- 
water fish of Ouiana, heloiigiiig to a small group of 
lishes ( Krythrinina), family I ‘hararinida? (Giinthi}f ). 
ft measures from 3j to 4 feet, in length ; its ile.sh is 
tirm, and well flavoured ; ami at times the fish ' 
abundant that it forms tlie priiieijial article of fooil 
with the Indians, who captun? it hy hook or in an 
ing**.niously contrived trap. It is very voracious. 


Ilaiiliail* an island of China, the sonthcnimost 
Innd of the empire, lying between the tbilf of Tong- 
king and the China Sea, ami 15 miles S. fnmi the 
imiinlaml. It bums part of the province of Kwaiig- 
tuiig, ami iu(*asurcs about 150 miles (from south 
west to north oast ) hy 100. 'J'he cent rc and south of 
the island are inouiilaiuous : on the north th(' moun- 
tains an' fringi'd with fertile jdains, Avt'll watered hy 
river-s. 'riic island, which is purely agriciillural, 
juodiices rice, sesamnm -seeds, groiind-iiuls, sugar, 
sweet ])otato('s, taro, «‘ocoa-iiuts, indigo, beans, 
tiirni]>s. milh't-, pim*-api>les, and various kimis of 
\ogctaldes. Kxports pigs, sugar, sesamum-seeds, 
groundnut eakes, helel-nuts, ami eggs; annual 
value, £316,450. Imports opium, cotton and wool- 
len goods, and rice ; annual value, £410,000. The 
eapital is Kiuug-chow (pop, 50,000), the ]>ort of 
whieh. Hoi-how (15,(K)0), 3 miles ilistaiit, has heen 
open to foreign trade siiieo 1S76. The. inhabit ants 
iiiimher altiigether about two and a half millions, 
the idains i»eing inhahiteil hy Cliiiiese ( 1.^ millions), 
the monntainons and unknown interior hy the 
aboriginal Les. Eight to ten thousand Cliinose 
emigrants leaver Kinng-ehow every year for Singa- 
pore and Bangkok. Flaiits ami animals, espei'ially 
birds and fishes, are niimerons. Cohl exists. 4’he 
i.'xlaiid is sul)j<*et to fref|nent earllu|nakes, iiml in 
sumim'i* to typhoons. See B. C. Henry's lAmj- 
Satn ( 1SS6). " 

llailiaillt (formerly spelt in a j>f*rple.\ing 
variety of w'ays from llaysncaidt,r. to llfno ; Ger. 
//ntnn/fftf), a southern lu’ovince of Belgium. 
Area, 1437 srp iii. ; iK>p. (1901) 1,1-16,646, priiici- 
]»ally’ ’Walloons. The surface eoiisksts in the north 
ami west of Mat and fruitful plains; the, siMith is 
iweiipied hy' spurs of the. Forest of Ardennes, 
/riu! principal rivers are the Haine - from w'hich 
the ]u-ovinec luus its name—tho Scheldt, the 
Dernier, ami the Sanihre, the last a trihntarv of 
the Meuse. The soil is highly i>roductivo ; wlieat 
and flax are very exteusivelv grown. Valuable 
crops of fruit, vegetables, ami h(H*t arc jirodiicod. 
Excellent luee«lsof horses, honied cattle, ami sheep 
are reared. J’ow'anl the south and south-east, in the 
iieighljourhoojl of Moii.s and ( Jiarleroi, are very' ex- 
tensive coalfields, from which about ‘2,000,(K)0 tons 
of coal are* annually extraeted. Iron is also pro- 
duced ill considerable quantity', and marble, Imild- 
ing stone, and limestone are (piarricil. Linen, nor- 
<*elaiii, iron and ste<»l goods, lace, jiaper, leather, vve., 
are extensively manufactured. The capital is Mons. 
From the 9th century Hainaulb w'rh the iiaim? of 
a coniitship, which embraced the modern districts 
of both French ami Bcdgian Haiiiault. For iiiany 
years (1030 1279) the history of the coiintship was 
closely connected with that, of Flanders (q.v.). 
Fnmi 1345 to 1433 it belonged to the royal house of 
Bavaria, and then passed to Burgundy, the fortunes 
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of which duchy it shared down to the Fi*ench 
Revolution. French llainault ( now the department 
of Nord) was, however, forinetl out of the county 
after the treaty of the Pyrenees (1009). The 
oresent liel^ian province was constitute*! in 1815. 
For llainault Forest, see Ki*PIN<i. 

llaillblirjB?9 a town of Austria, on the Daniihe, 
27 miles liSK. of Vienna, is identilied with 6Vrr- 
nuiiinnh (q.v. ) ; a Roman aqueduct still siqiplicsits 
market-place with water. In the Nlhdiniyehlicd 
Heimhiirc is the border fortress of the Huns. It has 
been besiej^ed and t.akon by Austrians, Hungarians, 
and Turks. Pop. 0250. 

Ilaillil'lieil# a town of Saxony, with tlannel 
manufactures, IS miles NF. of Chemnitz ; ]>op. 95t)0. 

Ilalplioilff* the chief ])ort of Tongking and 
French Indo-Cliinaj on one of the branches of the 
Re<l River <lelta, is 145 miles by w.atcr ( (iO direct ) 
from Hanoi. It has been almost entirely built 
since ISSO, and is a line modern town with regularly 
laid-out streets and boulevards, electric light, &c. 

It is a French naval station, and has an extensive 
trade, mostly with Hong kong. Po]». about 18,500, 
including 5000 (Miinese atid flOO Kuropcans. 

Hair. With the exeet>tiori of the ]uilms of the 
hamls and the s<ile.s of the feet, the human skin is 
almost everywhere stmlded over with hairs. In 
few localities, however, does the hair attain any 
degree of thickness or length. Except on 
cal]), the male cheeks, iK:c. , the hairs are line, short, ^ 
ami scanty, but more apparent in the male thfin the I 
fema.le. . 

An individual hair may b*? regardetl as <;onsistiiig 
of a root, a shaft, ami a j)oint. 'riie root is 1b<» | 
liort, soft bulbous ])ort ion which is witlnlrawn from | 
the skin wlum a hair is plucked from the body , 
tin* shttff is the part wliicb proje<‘ls beyond the sur- 
face of tlie integument ; and the is its attenu- 
ated free <‘xtremity. 

root of the hair is cnclosol within a minute 
tubular )b»pression in the skin wlihdi is termed the 
hah'-fitUtdv. 'rids is the ebamber in wbieb the 
hair is maiiufaetured, ami it is here also that addi- 
tions are imule to its root so that. it. iiicnsases in 
length, 'riie skin is comi)ose<l of two layers : an , 
ont('r epidermis and an inner eoriuni. 'Pbe epidt»r- | 
mis is the cellular protective layer, and the hair 
and nails may be regarded as outgrowtlis from it. | 
Amongst the lower animals the claws, hoofs, s])iiies, 
feathers, scab’s, «S:e. all Isdong to the sam(»categorv 
- all, like the hair, Hrea])])emiagc.sof the e])ideniial 
layer of the skin. The eorium is tibrous and vas- 
cular, and rests directly njam the fatty subcutane- 
ous tissue of the body. Roth layers of the skin 
take j)art in the f*)rination of the liair- follicle. Us 
wall, therefore, has t>vo distinct layers entering 
into its formation -the inner layer being cellular 
and epidermic, whilst the outer hiv«‘r is tibrous and 
continuous with the eorium. V>'licn a hair is 
wrcMicbcd out of its socket the iiimu* layer of the 
follicle adlu’res to the root, fiml is in great jiart 
witlnlrawn with it. It is therefore termed tlle/•^) 0 ^ 
sheath. In the ciise of the sliort hairs the bair- 
follieles do not sink beyond the skin, but in the 
cas<» of tin* bead-hairs and board they are luucli 
d4*eper, and pern»trate into the subeutaiieons fatly 
. tissm . 

'riie. extremity <»f a fresh hair-root is exparnlcd in 
the form of a knob, called the hnir-huth. This 
luvir-bulb is eomnosed of cells like those of ther«>ot- 
slieatli, and at tiie bottom of the follicle the two are 
dire*!tly continuous with each other nroiind the cir- 
cumference of the bulb. Again, at the bottom of 
the hair-follicle there is a little fungiform i)rojectioii 
continuous with the coriuni. It is cjilkMl the hair- 
paptflUt anti is plentifull^v su])plied w ith both blootl- 
vessels ainl nerves. This papilla is of the utmost 



iniporianec in connection with tlie i)roces.s of Jiair- 
^rowth. It is also an agent in fixing the hair 
in its follitde, ])ecanHe the low^er aspect of the 
hair-hiilh is hollow'ed out int<» a cavity, and the 
pa]iilla is receivtid into this in the same manner 
as a heatl is reeeivetl into a cap. 

Ill stnictiire a liair may ht* considered as Iieing 
composed of three tlistiiicl parts. Its cliief bulk 
consists of Jihroits sithstfrarr : this 
is coated on the tmtsitle by a thin 
scaly layer, ternietl the hair- 
ntfielcy whilst its taMilre is tra- 
vei-stnl by a narrow' cellular tlireatl 
or core, which is termctl I he /ncf/- 
itt/ff. The hair-cuticle is exceed- 
ingly thin, and is formed by a 
single layer of minute flat scales 
tlcpositetl u])oii the surface of the 
hair. These scales overIa]> each 
other in an niiwanl tli reel ion from 
the root to tlie point of the hair. 

The free nneovered margins of 
tlie euticular scales therefore look 
u])war<ls towards the. ]M)int, and 
when examined iiiuler the micro- 
scope they apjienr on the surface 
of the hair in the form of wavy 
lines, and at the same lime give 
to its outline a slightly toothed 
or serrated appearanee. 1 1 is t he 
arraiigenient of these scales which 
gives to hair ilscomnicrcial valut 
It is tine to them that the feltimj 
of hair is ])ossih]e. Rut iiuinan 
hair is ill ada])tetl hir this pur- 
pose, htranse the euticular scales 
are elosely aptilied to the body Vortical section of 
of tlie hair. In W'ool, how’evef, Skin, showing hair- 
llie scales stand well out, ami the 
serrations are so ilistinct that the 
hairs interlock lirnily the tme 
with the other. 

We have menlioned that the 
hair-root is attached to its follicle (1) by a con- 
linnil.y at the hottoni of the follicle of the cells 
composing the Itair-hnlh ami those forming the root- 
sheatli, and (2) by the hair-hiilh being moulded 
over tlie surface of the fungi-forni hair pajiilla. 
There is yet a thiid connection, 'riie follicle is 
lined by delicatt? imbricated scales, W’liieh avo 
tlireeted' tiownwanis and interlock wdlli the up- 
wanlly ilirected scales which coat the hair-root. 

The Jihroits stihstrotee of the hair is composetl of 
flalteiieil lihres a])i)lied to each other in the longi- 
tmliiial direction, ami tirinly uuiteil by intervening 
cement -substance. These lihres can he still further 
resolved into niiniite liattened elon- 
gatetl ])hiles t)r cells, which constitute 
the iilliiiiale elements of the tibrous 
siihstauee. Tin? jiigment t>r eoh air- 
ing mailer of the hair is distrihutetl 
throughout the Ulmais substance. It 
is ])artly jilaced w'ithin the cells w’hieh 
huihl up the fibres, ami partly in the 
ccineiilsiilislance wdiiefi glues the 
cells ttigtflher. Rut the cohiiir of a 
li.iir is not entirely determined by 
the tjiiantity or kind of ])igment 
]>resent. It is also to a certain 
extent tletennined by the presence 
of air which is contained in minute chinks or 
eraimies in the fibrous substance. ^ These air- 
spaces are numerous in wdiitt* hairs, hut are 
alniost entirely absent in black liairs. 

The rentral medulla is not present in every hair, 
nor, indeetl, is it to ho found tliroiiglitmt tlie entire 
length of those hairs in w hich it exists. Thus it is 
ahsiuit ill the fine short hairs of the body, and also 
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in a lar^t* pro|»orti<>n of tho luiirs of tlie sojilp. In 
stniftnn* it consists of two or llnvo rows of rortaii- 
puliir cells, which contain a certain anion lit of air. 

'Flu* structure of human liair is such that it can 
aIrno>^i always he lii^tin^iuislied from hair ilraAvn 
from otlier sources. .\t the same time it should he 
noted that the hair of certain of tlie anthro|)oid 
ap«'s (more especially the (Miimpan/ee and (iorilla) 
rc-^emldt's it so closely, hoth in striu*turo and in 
luii-roseopical ajipearanee, that the ditVereiitiatioii 
would he matter of extreme dilliciilty if indeed 
it were iiossihle. Waldeyer, in his A ft tut tirr 
Mi H.'tr/i/irJn'u mut Th icri'irhnt Iluayc ( ISS4 ), ; 4 :ives a 
series of heautiful illustrations in whieh the hair of 
man may he compared \Nith that of eerlain of the 
lower animals. 

Jn conm.M'iion with each hair there is a remark- 
ahh* contrivance hy means of whieh it is kept 
smooth. j.dossy, and pliant. It is furnished with 
two or more oil ji^lands, w hieh secrete a jirreasy Iluid. 
Kaeli of ihcNC ;^lands consists of ji little saeeulale<l 
pomdi which opens into the hair follicle near its 
oriliee hy a short duct or channel of exit. The 
oily matti'r which is formed in the ;^land is dis 
char;ied into the hair-follicle, and thus upon the 
surfa«*e of the hair. 

Hails arc likewis«‘ provhled with minute muscle-. 
'Fhese consist of slender hamls of eoiitractile tissue, 
which cross the ohtusc :iii;rle which is formed hy the 
hair follicle and the surface of thi* skin. On the 
one hand this little muscle is attached to the supm* 
licial ]»art of the true skin, and ou the other 
to the lower end of the hair-folliehx 'Fhey are not 
under the control of the will, hut cold and certain 
emotions, such as honor and fear, will hrin;.; them 
into play. In such case's the hair inusides contract ; 
they -irai,i;hteii the hair follicles and erect the hairs. 
'Fhe condition known a.- * i;oo>e skin ’ is the result. 

Tlit?^ h.iir-folli«.‘h‘ is tie* lahoratory in whi<*h I lie 
maiiufa«'ture and continued ^Tow tli of the hair is 
etrected. .At the hottoiu of the follicle is the little 
najdlla u|»on w hieh the hair-hulh is moulded. The 
olood-ves><ds of the papilla siipjdy the matcu’ial 
necc-^sary for the;;row ih «»f the hair. Additions are 
iiiadf* its base, a ml as it rise- up in the follicle 
its u[)wardly-directed scaly <‘overin;4 sweens hefore 
it the sejilcH linin;' the hdlide. 'Fhe scales whi<*h 
are thus carried to the surface constitute a part of 
the scurf of the Imad. The rate at wliiidi the hair 
^rows dilVers very much in ditlerent parts of the 
hoily, ami it is also said to he ailected hy the a;:e 
of the iinlividual, the a;^e of the ]»artieular hair 
under in\esti; 4 ation, the season of the sear, ami 
even the hour of the «lay. 'Ihe avera.ire ; 4 :row’th of 
the heard has heen computed to he (>], inches each . 
year. In the Growth of the head-hair the ;jrrealest ! 
discronamdes exist in the results ohtaim^l hy diller- : 
cut oi)s«M vers, In younir females wdio have lost i 
their hair hy fevers it ha- heen noticed to ♦^roAV at I 
the rate of 7 iiiche- eacli year. I 

When the ;_OMWih i- ;,^nod the averaj^e length of \ 
hair on the female head will he found to vary j 
from 2*2 to 2S im hes. Anythin^r heyoiid this must ; 
Ikj re^a^’ded as r*xcejitionaI. t 'jises, it is true, arc } 
recorded in wlii<*h it has measured from o to 0 j 
f(iet ; hut these are very rare. In the ‘TIair (’ourt* ■ 
of the 18ti2 international exhihition there Avas a I 
specimen of jet-hlaek h.'iir measurin'^ 71 inches. ! 
Jlut most e.xtraord inary instances are reconled of 
the poAA'er of liair'^'iowtli possessed hy certain of 
the North American Imliaiis. A chief of the(h*i>w 
frihe is ineiitioncd hy (’allin as liavin^j liair of the 
almost incredible length of 10 feet 7 inches. . 

The duration of hair-life is limited, and sooner or 
later it is shed. Indeed it is stated tliat the hairs j 
ot an infant arc comjde.tely slmd within a year ' 
after hirth ; those on the body and limbs j^o lirst, j 
whilst the liairs of the heiul and the eyclashcH I 


folloAA". ^ This change* is carried on alniont im* 
I neroeiitihly, seeing that the ])lace of the falling 
I Iiaii-s is taken hy a second crop. The process of 
I loss and rencAval is very sini])le. The old h«air is 
; dctacheil from the papilla, ami soon another hair 
j makes its appearance at the hottom of the same 
j follicle, and groAA’s toAA’ard sits orifice. The detaclied 
! hair is thus thrust out and shed, 'flic Avhole process 
1 i> not unlike the repliic-cment of tlic milk teeth in 
; llic child hy the permanent teeth. The second crop 
I of hair Avhich ajipears is percnnisil. An eyelash 
has been caleiilatcd to remain attached for 110 
d:iys. A hcml-hair has a longer j>eriod of life. It 
; lives from tAVo to four yc*ars. Jleforc it dies 
' jwovisioii is made for its snceossor, and so the 
process of shedding and renewal goes on continually. 
During its liii* a hair is only capable of groAving a 
: I'crtain deterininate length. 'flie circnmstance 
I Avliicli determines this length is the amount of 
I mUritive inat(*rial which cfin he draAvn from the 
I blood -v(‘.sscls of the ])api]Iii. 'flms when a linir hns 
! atluineil its full huigih it will n*sume growtli for a 
i sccoml tiim* on being cut short. It is only avIu'ii 
; the loss exceeds tlie jKiwers of renewal that a 
j teiidcncy to baldness results. In tin* case of the 
! female head the ilaily loss may contain a fpiarter 
of the hairs slu'd of a iength under (» inches Avitlmiit 
giving rise to ajiprclu nsioii. Should Ihemimher of 
' fallen short hairs exceed this |>ropoi-tioii the hair 
! loss is ahiiormal, nnd linldiiess is likely to ensue. 

I As }igc advariees tlie hair hecoiiies gray. 'I’his is 
! a natural am! physiological process; hut it may he 
hastciieil hy sev(*re trouble or other causes. Jn 
many cases the ^uemature hlanehiiig of the hair is 
licreditary. AN hen the change is taking idaee 
party-coloured hairs may he freijueiitly found ; of 
these it is the basal poilion Avhicli is Avliite, while 
llie terminal part retains its colour. Drown 
Seijuard miidc sunie interesting experiments on his 
own heard whilst it was turning gray. He marked 
certain of the colonn'd liairs, and kepi a constant 
watch on them. He states that in some cases an 
entire hair Avonld turn gray in the course of a 
night. Tavo factors Avonld seem to he at Avork in 
producing this comlit ion of liair viz. a loss of the 
ItoAver to jirodiiee pigment, and an increase of air 
III the sliaft of the hair. Sometimes the change 
occurs ia|>idly in the course, perha]»s, of a fcAV 
hours. AVcll-authonticuted cases of tliis are on 
record. It is said that the auburn hair of Marie 
Antoinette turned gray in a single night. Surgeon 
Parry asserts that he actually saAV the jet-black 
hair of a rchi'l sc|»oy Avliilst umlcr e.xamination and 
the fear of a liorrihli* death turn gray in the eonme 
of half ail hour. Daroii Alphonse "do Uotliseliild 
(hiring the (Nniiiiiune is another instance. It w 
ditliciilt to givi* any reasonable exjilaiiation of those 
sudden cases ot hair hlanching. 

The hair is regarded hy anthropologists as being 
of high importance as a race character. Although 
there is no one snecial colour of h/dr jieciiliar to 
any one nice, this character iiiiist not he dis- 
regarded. Jn our own country we mav see every 
hue from the fairest flaxen to the lilackest jet. 
AN itliout doubt this points to a diversity of origin, 
Imlepemleiitly of colour, however, there are cdiar- 
fu'tcrs present in the hair which separate many of 
the raees of man Avidely from each othc*r. In the 
American Indians, ('hiiu'.se, Japanese, and natives 
of High Asia the hair is long, straight, and harsh like 
a horse’s mane. ^ Aiiiongst the negroes, Hottentots, 
ami Papuans it is rnsp and Avoolly. Between these 
(extremes Ave may place the Kuropean, in whom the 
hair is Avavy ami liowing. The close curling of the 
negroids’ hair has liocn shoAvn hy seAxral observers 
to he largely due to the fact that the hair-follicles 
are curved. A spiral tAvist is thus given to the hair. 
It lias been held that the straight harsh hair of 
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the Aiiieriefiii Tndi.'iri is circnl.'ir in transverse 
section, that the wavy Kiiroj)cnn hair is oval, and 
that the crisj) woolly nc^ro hair is llattencd and 
tapc-like in cross-scetion. There now apocars to 
he reason to douht this (see AValdoyer’s Atlas). 

The chief use of the hair, and particularly of 
the fur of various inauiinals which is especially 
tlevelopoil in the winter, is to ]»rotect the body from 
external cold. Kxcept on the scal]> and on the 
throat, this cannot he considered as applying to 
man. What, then, are the uses of the hair on the 
face, and especially on the up]»er lip? We shall 
answer this <|uestion with an extract from an 
article *()n the I'se of the JIair’ in the Lancet f<»r 
Noveinher .S, ISdO: ‘ 3lr (.'’luulwick, who has done 
so much for sanitary reform, tells us that he wjis 
once very much struck hy seeiii;' some Idacksm’***® 
who wore hoards, with their moustaches discoloured 
hy a ijuantily of iron dust which had a<*cnmulat-ed 
amon;;’st the Inirs. Turning' it over in his mind, 
it struck him that ha<l not. Ihe<lust been so arrest e<l 
hy a natural respirator, it must have fouml its way 
into the liines, wliere it could not have heen other- 
wise than i»r<nl active of evil cousequences. He 
hence ri^^htlv a«lvised that the razor should he 
discardeti hy lahoiinus in all <lusty tra<les - such as 
millers, hakers, m.-isous, »Jvc. ; hy workmen emtdoyod | 
in jrrimlin;' iron (u* steel ; and hy travellers on | 
•lusty roads. In h(d, sandy countries the use of 
the hejird is soon discoveued ; and travellers in 
Syria ainl Kj;ypl find it necessary to defend their 
mouths avainsl tin* entrance of the hot air of the 
desert. lJut not a.i'ainst dust alone is the facial 
hair a protection ; it is the h(»st h.arrier aejainst cold 
air, hitin,n winds, arnl wh(*ezy fo; 4 :sthat a Xorthman 
can obtain. . . . Aceordin;.? t<» Mr (.liadwick, the 
sappers jind iniin'is of the French army, who 
an* remarkahle f<»r the size and heauty of their 
beards, enjoy a sjiecial immunity a;j:ainst bronchial 
Ji licet ions.' In corndioration of the last-named 
fact we may mention another of a still mme 
strikin;' charact('r. During' the long-continued 
.search for Frankliirs ex])edit ion, a transport vessel, 
the Snvth S(at\ was froz(»n u]» during one of the 
.severest Jircti<* winters on reconl, in Wolstenholme 
Sound. 'Phe crew maiiitaiue<l their health ]ierfectly 
during all the trials to which they were ex]»osed. 
On their return to Fiiiglaml in the early summer 
they shaved oil' the hair that had he<*u grnwin; 
around the mouth and throjit for the last eight or 
nine months, and within a week tovr// man was on 
the .sick list with some form of bronchial or 
pulmonary d isorder. 

The short hairs scattered over the body may he 
regarded as being rudimentary. In other words, 
they arc vestiges of a hairy covering which at one 
time di<l fuliil a t)rolectivc and sheltering function. 
In the Ainos of tlajiaii and the To<las of the 
Nilgherries these hairs are still retained in a high 
degree of dev(dopnn*nt. 

(hises occasionally occur where there is an 
abnormal abundance of hair of considerable leng*** 
in women oji p.arts where tluj hair is usual I v little 
more than down. A hairy woman, iicamed Julia 
Pastrana, supposed to ho a Mexican, was ex- 
hibited in London ; her embalmed body Avas ex- 
hibited also in that city in IHG‘2, an<l xve extr.aet 
the folhjwing remarks from a memoir on her in 
The Lancet for May 3 of that year : ‘ The ears, 
and all ))arts of the face except the eyes, u’en? 
covered with hair of ilitlbrent lengtlis. The heard 
was tolerably thick, the hairs eompo.sing it lasing 
straight, black, ami bristly, the part of it Avhich 
grew on the sides of the cliin hanging di»>vn like 
two plaits. . . . The upper })ortion of the back of 
the neck and the hinder surface of the ears were 
covere<l with hairs. On the shoulders and legs the 
hairs were os abundant as they are (H*.casionally 


seen on very powerful men.’ Dr Cliowne described 
similar hut less marked cases of hairy AA’omen 
in the Lancet for 1843 ; and in 188G mcmbc!*s 
of a Hurmese family, wliose bodies vrere almost 
entirely covered with h.air, wore fii*st exhibited in 
London. See Hkakij, Wkj, l»ALr)\K.s.s, Plica 
PoLONK^A, KiN(iwouM, S<^\Li)irKAn, Paiiasites, 
&c. ; al.so Sir Kr.'ismus Wilson, llciUthy Skin and 
Hair ( 1S45 ; new ed. 18«G). 

Ilair-balls. Sec (’<»NcnKTioNs. 

llair<-(lryssill$(* As a malt or of convenience, 
as well as of taste and fashion, the dressing of the 
hair has rec(*ived much attciitioii in all civilised 
nation.s, ancient and modern. The Heard is the 
Hiibject of a separate article. .\mongst savages 
the most extr.'iordinury diversity as to the dr(*ssing 
of their hair obtains ; .some frizzing it t(» the utmost 
extent; .some fixing it in all sorts of ]»crvcrse 
arrangements by means of fraun.*s, and some 
partially shaving the head. The Chinese pigtail, 
the American Indian sealj)-loek, and the Sloslem 
shaven head, with a small tuft left by which to be 
ultim.-itely lifted into Paradise, are all well known. 
According to Uev. J. (1. I’alon, missionary (see 
Ids Life. 1.S81)), .some of the New Hchrhies ju'ople 
have hair crisp and woolly, stuck full of feathers 
ami shells; otluMs have hair long ami wavy, Iwiste^l 
into as many as 7fM) .separ.ate whip-cords on a single 
head, requiring the labour •)f live, years to com- 
plete. Amongst modern civiliseil kuropeans the 
■ourtiers and cavaliers of the 1 7th century adonted 
the practice of wearing those Move-locks’ wnich 
excited the ire of the Puritans. It was, how- 
ever, in the management of ladies’ hair that the art 
of the profes.sional hair-dre.ss(*r was in those times 
mainly exercised. In the ISth century, through 
the inlluenee of French fashioiis, the dressing of 
hair, male and femah.*, rose* to a great pitch of 
extravagance and folly (see \Vl<J). The hair of a 
lady of fashion was frizzed up in convolutions 
and curls, decorated Avith ribisms, jcAvels, and 
feathers, jiud tilled Avith pomatum ami powiler to 
a tlcgree ]K*rfectly monstrous. As women of less 
exalted rank slavishly attempted to folloAv these 
absurdities, the business of dressing bail* was 
extensively hdlow(*d. The cost of a full dre.s.sing 
Iwuiig, bow(.*ver, to(» Idgh to be lightly incurred, 
often one dressing aa^'is made to sulliee- for a Aveek 
or fortuiglit, during which periml such care Avas 
taken to preserve tlie greasy fabric undisturbed, 
that it became the frequc'iit resort of troulde.’ 
some iuseets. From ]U’e.ssure of hiisine.ss it fre- 
quently hapiJened that ju-evious to balls ladies’ hair 
liad to l>e ilres.sc,d one or two days in advance ; 
ami to keen tlu* head-dres.s nniiijiired the lady 
I .sat in a ciiair perhaps two Tiiglils instead of 
going tv be<l. A tax on Ilair-iJOAvder ((|.a\), 
along Avith the siniidilieation of ia.siiions eoiise- 
queiit on the French Kevolution, not only expelled 
■|air']>OAAMler and perruques, hut brought the pro- 
1 fessioii of hair-dresst*r within reasonable bounds. 
.As regards lailie.s’ hair, fashion i.s eonsttantly alter- 
ing. With respect to men's hair, short ditting 
Is noAV universal Ibirsned as an ordinary busi- 
iie.*is in England and continental eoimtries, Jiair- 
dre.ssiiig in the United Stales is to a large extent 
I resigne*! to men of colour, and in <*onneetion Avith 
many of the hotels they are provided with Avork- 
rooiiis. Of the innunH*ralde. oils, e.sseiiees, and 
pomade Avhieh are Amended for the iiair, on the 
doubtful assum]>tion that they improA'c and nourish 
it, some are distinctly injurious. 

IInir-(lyes« A'ariou.s means have heen adopted 
for changing the natural colour of the liair to a 
more favoured one, and for hiding the approaches 
of age, as indicated by tlie presence of gray hairs. 
The.sc usually consist in Avashing the hair with a 
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solution of M)iuo metallic salt known to have the * 
erttvt of ilai keniny; its colour, such as salts of | 
silver, nicrcnrv, Icful, ainl hisinntli. Pyro^allic i 
acitl is also employed to j^ive a hrown tint, while 1 
a solution of ]»eroxide of hyilro;^en in water im* j 
parts a tine golden colour. I'lie most perfect | 
mode of dyeing the hair hlaek is tliat of pre- | 
vioiisly preparing it l»y a complete soaking with ! 
;i ■‘ointion of sulphide of potassium ; the strength 1 
of this solution fuiist d('p<*iid on the depth of tint | 
iiiieinled to he given ; the strong(*r the solution the j 
darker the colour will he. When llmroiighly 
wetted, the hair is allowt'd to dry jiartially; and | 
whilst still <lamp it is to he salurateil with a solu- | 
lion of nitrate ol silver, of a stretigth proptut ionate • 
to the depth i>f colour desiriMl. This makes a 
vci v [»ermam*nt dye, whicli only rejpiires renewing 
when* the new gniwth of hair hee«)mes conspicuous. \ 
Tin* fashion «)f dyc*ing the hair is very ancient, and 
belongs as much to savage as to civilisetl nations; 
hut in the case of the former veg(*tahle dyes have 
been chietly nsed. In (’hina and other eastern 
countries tin* juice* of the petals of Ilihisrns Tri- 
nnn,i\, the niadder- Ketmia, and probably other 
s[M*cic'< of llihiscus, is in ^.jeneral use. 

The detection of stained hair is M»metimes an 
(d»jecl of medieo-legal invesligatum. Lead may he : 
deleei«*d by iMuliiig tin* hair in dilute nitric aidd, | 
and tljen applying tlie tests for Lead (q.v.) to tin* ^ 
aciil ^olutinii ; while tin* presence of silver may he 1 
shown by iligesting the hair in dilute hydrochloric | 
acid or cldorine water, when the* resulting chloride ; 
of silver may he dissolved out uith a solution of ; 
ammonia, and submitted to tin? ordinary te^ts for ; 
Silver ( q.v.). I 

Hair •rrl* fl>^* form into which horse ha.irs left j 
to ^oak in running water are ]ireposterously i 
assumed by many to develop. I'lie hair-eel or 1 
horse hair worm is n-all\ a Nematuile (q.v.); see i 
aUo Kr.t., TiiKKAD-woitVfs. I 

Hair Cilrass (Aim), a genus of grasses, having ! 
ilelicately paniidcMl ifillore.scences, hearing spikeh‘ts | 
with two uneijual gluiin*?', and two perfect llowa'rs, ' 
each wiili two thin meiiihranons bracts, (»f whi<*h ; 
the outer is gc*nerally a>vne<l. 'Die species are 
natives of temperate amt cold climates. Live ' 
species a,ie natives of Ihitain, and are chietly fouinl 
in moors, satidy pastures, and i)th(*r situations i 
where ilie soil is unfertih*. The'rufted llairtirass, ! 
Ol 'rurfy Hair tJrass (.1. msjHtosa), common in 
h»'i ter piistures and meadows, is a lieatitiful grass 
when in tlowi*r. Imt forms I’oarse tufts of v«.*ry 
rough leaves, which are usually rejectetl hy cattle. 

It atiaiiis a lieiglit of *2 to 4 feet, ami is .sometiiiif's 
used for thatcliing ricks of hay or c<u’n, and in some 
phiee^ h)r making mats. It grows luxuriantly ir ' 
moist shmithms. nnd indicates a badly drained 
soil. It i*. occasionally tolerated, in order to add 
to the l»nlk of Hmj Iftnf in nmorisli grounds, hut is 
carefully e\tir|)ated wln*reAer .agrieiiltnral iiiiprove- 
iiient takes jdaee. 'riiis grass is, how'ever, .some- 
times sow'ii to form cover for game, ])articnlarly 
hares; and in marshy situations for sriipe.s and 
wild fowl. It is tlie iritulltal mr of tin* Scutch. 

Hair Mailllfarflirrs. In this article the 
various kinds of hair (except w'ool ) used in manu- 
factures are noticed, togeilier with the ditlereiit 
fabrics or artitdes made from them. llf*iiiarks 
on a few of tliese w’ill he found under Alpacm, 
HkistIiKs, nutTsii, ami Kjitnors St'nsTANrK.s. 
L<m' slioep's wool, whi(d) like fur is imMlified hair, 
ail I the similar animal lilues nioliair tind alpfiea, 
set Woiji.i.KN MANUFAcrriiKs. Liir-covored skins | 
I for articles of dress in their natural eon- | 
dition, with just sutticimit treatmeut to ]»reserve 
them, an* tlescrihed und<?r while the employ- 

ment of wool, fur, and hair in the manufacture of 


felted goods is noticed under the headings Kelt 
ami Hat. 

HmntAH Hftir. The trade in Ihitain in this is 
considerable, sunplios of it h(*ing ehietiv obtained 
from continental Kiirope, Imlia, find (iiiiiii. The 
Imir shipped from Asiatic eouiitries is coarse, that 
from (Termany and Scandinaviii is light-coloured, 
ami that otdleeled in Italy and sontherii France is 
dark. In former years an occasional supply of good 
(|naiity was got from Ireland. Hfiir S inches long 
is worth about Is. per oiiiiee, while such as extends 
to the h*iigJ h t)f .‘1 feet sometiiiu's reaches as high 
a pi ic*e as ;>()s. jier ounce. (Vrtain colours, such as 
pure golden, fire of greater value than more eoniinon 
kinds, and hair from tin; living siihjei‘t is imicli 
heller Ilian dead hair. Human hair is w’orked up 
into watt‘li-gnards, brooches, bracelets, ami i»llu*r 
personal ornaments, the patterns «»f whicli an* often 
very heantifnl. In the article Wio this ami other 
imitations in hair of the natural covering of the 
head fin* noticed. 

Horse Imiv. — 'IMie conipanitively small fjujnitity 
of this hair obtained in Krigland is got from tlie 
ctuiihings of tails ami manes, hut it is of e\c(‘llerit 
jpiality. Horse hair is importi'd from llnssia, (ler- 
maiiy, l>i*lginm. South .\meriea. Jiml .\nslralifi: llie 
iniiiorts for tlie live* years (*iiiiiiig ISSS averaging 
nearly 20,000 cwl. finiiiially. d’lie Knited Shites 
import hfiir to the value of from 2| to 2.j million 
dollars annually ; (‘xjiorting fi vfilue of from .qo0,(!0() 
to 420.0tK) dollfirs. Hair combed from the tails of 
liorse-^ is ilic most vahiahic. that from tin* mfiiie 
htdiig of inferior (jufility. Tin* former is designated 
‘ liard, and the hitter ‘soft,' while the liair is 
further diNiingui.dn*»l by the terms ‘live' find 
‘dead,' aeciudiiig fis it luis lieeii tfiki*!! from the 
animal hefoni or after ih*ath. ‘Live' hsiir eoni- 
iiiamls tin* highest price. \Vliit(* is the most vjiln 
ahle kind as reg.ards colour, as it is suitfihle for 
•lyeing hriglit tints, ami the best hair is ohliiined 
from wild lior>es. 

llorse-luiir undergoes three* sortings — viz. into 
sorts according l»» length, into din'ereiit colours, and 
into vjirious qiifilitie.s. .\ft(‘r this the hfiir is Wfished 
gein'rally in wfirm sofip hfitlis find in wfiter slightly 
ln*ated, to w iru'li linn* or potash has lieeii added. 
The liiiir, except tlie white sort, which is to he 
hlejicluMi, is. alter elcfiiiing ]>assed tlirongh fi dye 
halli ill wqiicli logwood is the cliief ingredient.. 
Short liair lieing nseil for stnfling in upholstery 
w’ork, and long Imir ehielly for the mfiniitficture of 
Iiairelotli, the two kinds aft(*r the above Ireiitmenfc 
undergo ditl'erent procos.ses. 

Short horse-hair, altliongli best for the purpose 
wlien used alone, is nevertlieless mixed with cow 
ami ]ug hair ior stutling chairs, sofas, and tin* like. 
DiHeri'iit blends of ilicse are iiiadi*, and the three 
kinds thorough y incoiqiorated by suitable nuicliines, 
after which tlie niixlnre is liefiten and screened to 
clear it of dimt. Tlieii follows the ‘ curling ’ ]»ro- 
ces.s, hy which tlie hair is first spun into ropes, 
which are next Uvisted into niiicli shorter lengths, 
and hy a third operation further twislr*d till they 
get into a convolute shape. The enri thus given 
rec|uires to he fixed hy placing the hair in cold 
Wfiter for several hours, fiinl fifterwards in an oven, 
where it is kejit for some time at a high tempera- 
ture. Tliis ))fikingaIsod(*stroys the eggs of obnox- 
ious inseeds. 'J’lie liair in this rope form re(|nires to 
he tefis<.*d up for use. Koi* inferior stiilling vege- 
table lihres are now’ mixed with hair. 

//oirrloHf. —Lojif' liorse-hair is coiiihcd on steel 
ennihs, and separated into diflererit lengths and 
tliieknesst'H, about .S feet being the longest size. 
The chief ajqilication of long hair is in tlie manu- 
faciun*. of haircloth, which is generally though not 
always black. Kveii when naturally black tlie hfiir 
is dyed to give it a uniform eolour. White hair is 
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bleachud and «l.yed dilVercnt coloui-s. The 
of the liair dctei iiiiiies tlio widlli of the cloth, niiice 
the weR is formed of sinj'le hairs. Stroii;^ linen or 
cotton twist coinnionly form the war[i. Lp to the 
middle of the 19th eenliiry a child at one side of 
a hiimlloom su]»pUed a hair to the weaver hir eatdi 
throw of the shuttle, to which the hair was hooked. 
A subHoipieiit invention made it practicable to dis- 
pense with the child or server, thci weaver by means 
of a treadle workiiif' both the hook -shuttle for 
drawin;^ through, and tlie ])atten for driving home, 
the weft hairs; and at the same time supplying 
th(\se hairs with his or her o>vn hands. 

The jiower-loom, invented by JMr Isaac Limlsley, 
of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, was tin*. Iij*st success- 
ful attempt to supersede tlie hand-loom in the 
weaving «>f hairclotn. In it the end of an arm or 
rod, made to operate like a linger and thumb, 
grasj)s the hairs as they are preseiit(Ml t(> it by a 
picker which takes up a single hair from a bunch, 
ami this hair is then carrie<l by the rod through the 
shed of the war]). This loom has been extensively 
used in the manufacture of haircloth. In some more 
recent ones, however, the working parts hfive been 
simplilie«l, and an important arrangement iiitro- 
dneed by which the thin ami the tliick ends of the 
hair are taken up by the picker alternately. 

llairc.loth is so woven that only the hair portion 
is seen on the surface, the linen or cotton warp 
being hidden. Most of what is ma<le in Kngland i> 
plain, but some haircloth damasks, both black ami 
coloured, are woven ; so also are s(rioe<l pieces of 
various colours. These! ornamental kimls, which 
are well suited for elegant fnrniiure in tropical 
regions, are largely made on the (.'oiitinent. In 
sonu! sjipcial kimls of fabric both warp ami weft 
are of liorse-hair. Among th(!se are sieve-bottoms 
for ct)oks, chemists, and ]K)wder manufactnrei*s. 
Other examples are press-cloths usetl in making 
cider, and tailors’ inmiiig cl<»ths. IIors(?-hair is 
worked u|) into ornamental cord-like or brahl-like 
ft»rnis (crinoline) for ladies’ bonnets, into borders 
and cords for carriages, into material for eigJir-cases 
jind similar articles, ami into lishing lines. 

‘ Jlnissels ’ carpet of horse hair was introduced 
by ^Ir K. Webb of Worcester. Several kinds of 
carjM't j»artly or wbolly ct)m])osed of this material 
are now made. In these tissues the hair is not 
woven in the same way as it is in ordinary hair- 
cloth, but as a yarn for which short hair, some- 
tiin(!s mixed with the hair of other animals, is 
generally used, 'riie material is carde<l, spun, and 
twisted. Some carpets have bc»th warp and weft of 
hair ; others have only a plain war|) of hair with a 
weft of jute ; others again have a backing and weft 
:>f hemp, jute, or cotton, and the. pile warp of 1101 x 0 
hair. These carpets are extremelv durable, ami 
therefore, well suiteil for ollices amt other rooms in 
which there is much trallic. 

Cow-hair is consumed in eonsiilerable quantities 
by plasterers to bind the plaster put on the internal 
walls of houses. As already stated, it is mi.xed 
with horse-hair for stutling purjioses, ami with wool 
for common blankets, caiiiets, rugs, and other 
articles. Cow-hair is also use<l in the manufacture 
of rooting and other felts. This kind of hair is 
obtainetl in considerable (piantities from tanneries. 
The ini))orts of it in 1888 amountetl to 95, (KK) cwt. 

Camel-hair is obtained from the legs, the. neck, 
and the humps of Imtli species of Camel ( q. v. ). Tlie 
hftirof the Arabian camel is fine and light-coloured ; 
that from the Ractrian camel is coarser, and of a 
darker shade. It, however, varies in degree of 
fineness according to the age of the animals, young 
ones yielding the linest kind. In Tartaiy, l*ei*sia, 
Arabia, and other eastern countries camel-hair is 
woven into a soft, warm, and durable cloth for per- 
sonal wear. It is also made into carpets, teiit- 


coverings, and «>thcr artich's. Since 1860 a good 
deal oi this hair has been sent to Europe and 
America for weaving into carpets and for mixing 
with wool ; in the case <if the liner kinds, for warm 
clothing. The so-called caiiiel-liair brushes are 
made Irom the tail of the sable or of some kimls 
of squirrel. 

Uoal-hair. — 'Phe hair of the comiiion goat is usimI 
for the manufacture of cheap car[»els ami for other 
purposes, but that of the Angora or mohair goat is 
now a very important matifiial in our textile in- 
tlustries. This mohair, as it is called, is described 
umler AVoollen MANL KAi'TrnEs, and tbe line wool 
forming part of the llcece of the ('ashinere or shawl 
goat is noticed under Casiimejie (ioAf, Shawl. 

l*ig-hair or Bristles.— Howw. pig-hair is mixed 
with other kinds for stutling. The pi inci])al use of 
this material, however, is for making brushes. 
Set*. linisTLEs and JlnrsiiEs. 

Klcftha fit's Hair. -The strong hair of tin* ole- 
diant’s tail is occasionally turned to some use. 
*’or example, a native bracelet is employed by 
some of the tribes in Nyassalaml, which consists 
simply of two such hairs plaited. 

a ]>ure white i>owiler, made 
from pnlverisiMl starch, scented with violet or some 
other perfume, and at one time, especially in the 
17th ami IStli centuries, largely used for powder- 
ing over the head. The fashion became universal 
among the higher and middle classes, and by ladies 
as well as gentlemen. To make the jmwder hold, 
the hair was usually greased with pomade, and 
accordingly the fashion was extremely tronblesome. 
All act of^ ))arlianient lixed that the. line ilust of 
which the pow<h*r was composed shoiihl be made 
from starcb alone ; and we learn from the Ccntle- 
man's Magazine^ that on November *20, 1740, lifty- 
one barbers were convicted before the C<mi- 
iiiissioners of Excise at I.omlon, and lined 1‘20 
each, for having in I heir kee])ing hair-powdm* not 
made of starch, contrary to act of jiarliament. In 
I 1795 a tax of a guinea (afterwards £1, Its. Gd.) was 
put on the use.' of hair-powder, and at one time 
yielded l’*20,(KK) ]>er annum, but it hatl the elleet of 
causing hair-i)owiler to fall into general disuse. 
The French Revolution, which overturned so many 
institutions, contributed also to the people of 
Europe returning to nalnral and unpowdered hair. 
At the present day powder continues to be used by 
some ol the footmen of the nobility ami higher 
1 ranks as ])art of their livery. The tax on hair- 
powder was ie])i*aled in 1869. At the time of its 
abolition it was paid by about SOO jiersoiis, and 
yielded a revenue of about .1*1000 a year. 

Hairs of Flailts are outgrowths of einder- 
mal cells, which assume various forms. They may 
remain unicellular, resembling simple lubes, or 
become multicellular by division of the originally 
sim])le cell. They ilevelop on almost any part 
of the surface of pk'tnts ; and there are few plants 
that are emirely without them. A tdant may 
have only one form of hair; but most plants have 
stweral forms. Similar kinds of hairs are often 
characteristic of plants belonging to the same order 
— e.g. the glandular hairs of the snn-de.w (l)r«»sera) 
order, the stinging hairs of the nettle (Ertica) 
order, and the scaly hairs (»f ferns. Root-hail's 
(.see ilooT) are among the simplest inform; they 
are always unicellular tubes which absorb water 
ami certain minerals essential for the life of the 
]>iant. The aerial organs of jdaiits develop^ hairs 
which serve to in-otect them from cold, or injury 
from other sources— e.g. many wdiiter buds have 
liairy scale leaves which often, with a gummy 
secretion, keep out moisture, and thus profit the 
tender tissues from injury by fixist. Many leaves 
also are protected from excessive radiation by the 
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;;r()wtli nt luiirs. 'Fliu eoniiii(.ni form of glandular 
hair is that a . swollen tip wliioh secretes oily 
or roiiioiis. iifteii stroiij^ly-snielliiii;, matters which 
may ho re;^artletl as 
wasti'-prod nets tlnit 
have heconie ada|)te(l 
to the attraction and 
capture of insects (see 
I N s KT T I V i) uo V s 
Pi. A NTS). Some glan- 
dular hairs have the 
;;lands within their 
bases. In the tirders 
Coiiiposita* and Vale- 
riane.-e hairs torm on 
the fruit an orj^aii of 
lii.li:lit {pnpfma), hy 
means of which the 
wiiul is eiiahled to 
carry the .seeds, and 
thus secure their wide 
disirihnlion. When 
hairs hecome still*, 
‘'(‘iierally hy ini(nejr 
nation x\ilh silica, 
they form bristles; 
ami when tliey become 
woody and bard tlicy 
form prickles, as in 
the branihle and rose. 
Hairs may als«) ^j^row 
internally in lar;^e in- 
t (‘reel hilar spaces, but 
tlic.^o occur only in a 
few plants. 
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churches m Iio perform the pilijriinage to Jerusalem 
are likewise known as Hajji. 

llllkc {Mt'rhu'tuim), a ^^eiius of fishes of the cod 
family ((hidhla*), having a Hat terieil head, an elon- 
•rated hotly, two dorsal tins, of which the first is 
simrt, and the seetunl very hm;;, one very loiij^ anal 
fin, and the month deslitule. of barbels. One 
species, the t'ommon Hake (M. rtthfffris), is fouml 
in the llritish seas, in tlmse of the imrth of Knrope, 
anti in the Mediterranean. It is sometimes 3 or 
4 feet in length ; anti is of a whitish colour, grayish 
on the hack. It is a very voracitnis iisli, tlevouiiiig 
great numbers of herrings and piloliards ; hence it 
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in tin* 

l*-\rl Ilf :v ii.ml-li.Tir ; •/, 

Im’I'i*! ; <\ l»niiu‘h«‘il 

lia’.r «'| iliwvml (.Sj.s) inLirinin ) ; 
/, hair Ilf wailtl'iVM i ; <f, hair "f 
chrys.int iif'iiiuiu ; //, liair uiMi 
at the ti|i; f. liajr v'l'li 
■5\M.'lifn .'.l.tii'l'ilar tia-'i* ; iliii-'-- 
iiu' liaij- with ili’iip I'f (I'lH.'ii at 
Ji- »■;. fall 


Hake [Mcifucvius viihiari^), 

is fretpiently ealh'd the llrrrinff Jlnlc. Tt is a 
, ct)ar.se fish, its llesb white ami llnky ; Imt it is 
j itn])t)iTaiit as an article t)f Immuii fotui ami t»f eom- 
i nieree, being salted ami dried in tin* sitme maimer 
! as etnl and ling, in coiiimt)n with wliieli it receives 
in this state the name of .storl- Jis/i. Jl is generally 
taken hy lines, like cotl ami liiig. In the spaxMiing 
.season, when it ket'ps near tin* holtom, it is stuiie- 
tinies eaiight hy trawl nets.— One tit her species is 
j krmwn, .1/. f/ftf/i, which is common in tlie Strait of 
I Magellan ami im the coasts of ( liili, ami also occurs 
in New /calami. 


•icMrs of braiiitih' *, llair-taiil ( Tn»hi- 

ly-. I of aeaii- 

thoplcrous lishes be- 
longing to the tropical marine fauna, ami ftmml 
gt iicraily near land. Tlni hotly is It mg, scjilcless, 
greatly conipressetl, liblMm-sbaoed, ami emls in 
a long, wliio-like tail. The cleft of tlic luontli 
is tlccp, amt there are slrting teeth tm the jaws 
ami the palatt*. 'Die dorsal lin extemls ahmg the 
whole of the back ami is spiny llirouglnmt ; the 
vtMitral tins, when prestnil, are in ihc form t)f a 
jiair td staile.s ; the anal spines ait* small, ami an*, 
sometimes concealetl htnieatli the. .'.kin. Six species ^ 
art? in>wii. Stmie of them attain a h!ngth tii four j 
feel, i )ne species, the Silvery Hair-tail or Uihhon- 
lish ( lf’//tKru.s), is found iii the Atlantic Ocean, 
on tlie east cojist of North America, fn mi (.’ape (’otl 
to Ploritla anti the \V(.*.st Imlie.s. Wamlerem are 
caught oir tlie Ih itisli ami Irish and iiiort* rarely tin* 
Fnmch coasts. I’lie other spt?eies are nitist common 
in ihc .>ea.s of India, the .Slalay Archipelago, ami 
(.’liiiia. .\s ftiod they are held in various estimation 
in tlilVerciiL ]>laees. 

Ilaili. See H avti. 

llaji. Set: ( \MilIA. 

llaJi|Mir« a town of Ilengal, on the (iandak, 

i ’ust above it -I coiillueiice with the Oariges o]ipo.sile 
It hsi.s ;i, huge river trath*. Pop. 21, 07^. 

If ajj, or H from an Arabic wonl meaning 
‘pilgrimage,’ emplialically the pilgrimage to the 
Kaaha (ipv.) (ir hljick stone in the great mosque 
at Mecca, wliicli every .Mohaniiiiedan ho.se mean.s 
and health permit is hound to perform once at 
least in his life (.see Mki.’C.v). 'I'lie hajj onee j»er- 
fornied, the )dlgrini never omits to prefix the 
proud title of Hajji to his name. 'Fhose who are 
111 capacitated through hodily infirmity from ])er- 
forming the holy journey tiiem.seJve.s inay scml a 
.sii Institute, who acts as their reiirescutalive in 
almo.st every respect, but this suhstitute has no 
sliare whatever in the ineritH an<l r<»wards lielonging 
to the Hajj. Meniljers of the (Jreek and Ariiieiiiaii 


Hakim Bm Allah* ScoMokanna. 
Hakluyt, or H.vi'Kfg'VT, Ki(:iiai:i>, an Phiglish 
writer on gi‘ogra[>hy, lielonged to a llerefordsliirc 
family, and was horn in l,V).‘k M’hile at West- 
minster School he eagerly i»eruseil narratives of 
voyages and travels, ami eonlimied this eourso at 
Christ (’hureh, Oxford, whither he proceeded in 
1.370. IJeing appointed leelurer on gi'ography or 
co.sim)graidiy in that university, lie iiitrodnc(?d tln^ 
use of globes and other geogra])liieal appliances 
into Knglish .sidiools. The jmlilicatioii of l)irrrs 
' oijtifjcs toinhimj Hu' JHsroninf nf Amcrirti {\7M) 
seems to have lieen mainly instrnmenlal in iiro- 
enring for him two years later the a]q»ointnient of 
haplain to the Kiiglish emhas.sy to Paris. There 
lie wrote iJisroitrsi:, roHtxnti.ufi ll\‘sfrrn Diacovcnca 
(1.3S4), and had Landonniere's mann.seript narra- 
tive of the di.sc()vf?ry of Florida jiriiited, first in 
French and afterwards in English, at his own ex- 
lien.se. On his return to England in I58.S, with the 
itssistance of SLi VV'alter Ualeigh, he began to colleet 
materials for tlie history of the dis<*overies made 
hy his countrymen. He publisluMl tlie fruits of his 
researches, in notice.s of more than ‘200 voyages, 
under the title iVi/injMl Nnvigntions^ Voitaffes^ 
Traffunu’s^ mid Disvutxrics of the. Enffliah 
{li vols. I598-ltj(H); new ed. 0 vols. 1809-1*2). 
Oovernnieiit rewarded him by lje.stowing njuiri him 
a prebend in AVestinin.ster Alihey. A Selection of 
Corious, lift re, (iml Eurly Voyages and Ifistoriesof 
fntrrcHting Disroreiuuiy &c., chiefly published hy 
Hakluyt, or at lii.s sngge.stjon, hut not included in 
his comiiilatiun, forms (181 ‘2) a supplement to the 
alxive work. He also editeil English translations 
of Galvano's Discoveries of the IVorld (1001) and 
Fernando de Soto’s Virginia riehly Valued 
He died in 1 010, and was hiiried in Westminster 
AhiM'y. Hakluyt’s unpublished manuscripts were 
made u.se of hy Purehas in Ids Pilgrims ( 1025-‘26). 
The Hakluyt Society was in.stitutou in 1846 for the 
]>urpo.se of publishing all the histories of the earlier 
voyages and travels. 
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Hakodate, the chief port of Y'ez«j in Japan, 
situated on a peninsula in tlio Strait of Tsu^arii. 
The town is built partly on the inncii* slope of the 
(jiibral tar-like hill (120() feet) which dominates the 
strait, i>artly on the low sandy iieniiisula connect- 
ing tlie hill with the main island. The edimate is 
severe. Hakodate, which has a magnilicent har- 
ixmr, is (since 1859) one of the open norts of Japan, 
and carries on a biisk export trade in seaweed, 
sulphur, b6che de iner, .saltetl salmon, matches, &c. 
The annual value of exports is towards £200,000 ; 
that of imports is trilling. Pop. (1899) 78,000. 

Hal, a town in South llrabant, 9 miles by rail 
8SW. from llrussels. The chiircli of St Mary 
(13U-M09) is much resorted to by pilgrims on 
account of a blfick miracle-working wooden imago 
of the Virgin, which during a bombardment in 
1580 caught thirty-three cannon-balls in her lap — 
they lie piled u}> in the tower. l*o]). 12,500. 
llalaclia, See Kxkciksis, Talmi d. 

Halas, a town of Hungary, in the district of 
Jdltle (.-unianiM., 82 miles by rail SSK. of Buda- 
pest. Pop. 19,050. 

Halb<^rstadt, a quaint old town of Prussian 
Saxony, situated in a fertile i»iain extending from 
the north foot of the liar/. Mountains, 25 miles SW. 
of Magdeburg. The cathedral, containing line 
liainiod glass, and valuahh* antiquities and olijects 
of art, although restored in 1850 71, is the mt)st 
notable hiiilding in the town. It was erected in 
the I3th ami Mth centuries in the Pointed style. 
Cither buildings of inter(?st are the church of t.iur 
Lmiy ( 1146), with anti<|ue reliefs ami wall-paint- 
ings ; tin* t<»wndiouse ( 1360-81 ), before which stands 
a lioland pillar ; the wine cellar IxMieatli the town- 
liouse ; and the Peterhof, fonmuly the resideiuH 
of the bishops. The chief industries of the tt)wn 
are gloves, cigars, machines, sugar, leatlier, ]>apcr, 
spirits, &o. ; ami tiu*re arc also largtj worksh<q*s for 
railway repairs, llallierstadt <lates from 820, the 
year in which the sec was transplanted from Oster- 
wieck to the site of the town of Ilalhei'stadt. It 
receivcil town rights in 998 ; was twice burned 
down in the 12tli century ; and was lifdd alter- 
nately by the Swedes and Imperialists iluring the 
Tliirtv Years’ War. In 1(348 it was given to 
Braudeiiburg. Pop. ( 1875 ) 27,800 ( 1900 ) 42,792. 

See Zscliiesche, JlitUifr- 
affu/f fioftat nttd Jctzl 
(1882). 

Halbert, or II.vi.- 
IIAKD, a weapon wliieli 
consisted of a strong 
wooden shaft about 6 feet 
in leiigtli, surmounted by 
an iiist rumciit resemhling 
an axe, balanced on the 
opposite side by a hook 
or piek, whilst the shaft 
was continued in a sliarji 
])ikc-head. The >veapoii 
was mmdi used in (5or- 
many, Switzerland, and 
Prance, in Kngland it 
was iT. common arm from 
the reign of Henry VII. 
to that of (ieorge III. 
Now it is rarely seen ex- 
cei>t as borne hy yeomen 
of the guard and othei-s 
on certain ceremonial 
occasions. A variety of 
the same weapon may be 
recognised in the Scottish 
Lochaber Axe (q.v.). 
Halcyon Days, a name given by the ancients 
to the seven days which precede and the seven 



which follow the shortest <lay of the year, on 
aceuiint of a fable that tin ring this time, while the 
halcyon bird or Kingtisher ( q. v. ) was brooding, there 
always prevailed calms at sea. From this the 
iJirase * halcyon days ' has come to signify times of 
liajqdncss and tranquillity. 

llaildaiic, UonKUT, was horn in London, Feh- 
rnary 28, 1764, and was educated at the gianimar- 
scliool of Dundee ami the university of Edinburgh. 
In 1780 he joine<l the Motntrrh, his uncle Vis- 
count Duncan's ship, afterwards saw some service 
under Admiral Jtnvis, and was present at the 
relief of (ii))iaUar, hut left the navy at the peace of 
178:3 to settle on his estate near Stirling. The 
French llcvolution tired him with new hopes for 
the regemu-ation of man, but ere long a ]>rofound 
sfurilnal change tinned the emugics of his life into 
completely new channels. His vast project for a 

real mission in Bengal, .at his own exi)cnse, w.as 
frustifited by the F.ast Imlia (’ompany’s refiisitl of 
their sanction; hut by his ‘Society for the Ih-o- 
])agalioTi of the (Jospel at Home' he built so many 
‘ t.alMMiniclcs ’ ami su]»ported so m.any itinerant 
preaclicrs that in twelve years he li.ad expended 
more tliJin £71), 600. In the year 1817 lie lectured 
to theological students at (Icnevn, and Montanhan, 
and reinined to Scotland in 1SI9, taking an active 
interest tliercaftcr in all religious questions, as the 
A])ocryph.a and S.ahhalh ctmtnivcrsies. He dietl 
I2tli December 184‘2. His !»esi-known hooks are 
Krifteucct; and Aidhorltji of Diriur lirctiotitni 
(1816), Oh the iH^itindioH of Seriofinr and 

ICjjHjtfitioH if the E/t/sfle to the liOHiHHs{\^lio),— 
Jamks AuiXANDKiJ, brother of the i»reccding, was 
horn at Dumlce, July 14, 1768, ami was educated 
at tlui High School and universilv of Edinburgh. 
At sixteen he eutcre«l the navy, and servcil for nine 
.veal’s, after which lie ahnii>tly abandoned the 
service, although in the iiioantlme he had been 
appointed to the command of a vessel. A study of 
the Bible had led him to the same conclusions in 
religion as his elder brother. Soon afterwards he 
made tlu* acquaintance of the famous Siinooii of 
(.‘amhridge, .ami with him travcrseil Seotland on an 
lA'aiigelistic tour. His later missionary journey ings 
brought Iiim into ccdlision willi tlic Church of Scot- 
land, .ami at length in 179!) he was ordained the 
independent i»astor of a elinrch in Edinhnrgh, in 
which he ju’eacheil gratuitously for fifty years, and 
which in 1808 he led into the Ba|)tist fold, lie 
ilied 8tli February 1851. His jiaiiqililels were widely 
read in their day by those within the range of his 
iiillueiice. Twt» late hotiks were liis Doetrine of the 
Alone me nt (1845) .and liLs Ej'positlon of the Kpistle 
to the Oat alia Hs (1848). See Memoirs of U, and 
J. A. llaldam', hy Alexander Haldane (1852). 

Hale, John Pahkicr, an American statesman, 
was horn at Kochesler, New Haiintsliire, in 1806, 
and w.as rnite«l Stales attorney for his state in 
18:34 41. Iteturned to congress in 1842, ns a 
Democrat, his name was aftcrw.ards removed from 
the party ticket because he refused to supiiort the 
.annexation of Tex.as. The struggle that followed 
ended in a victory’ for the .anti-slavery part.v, and 
in 1847 Hale was elected to tlie Cniteil States 
senate, where he served for sixteen years. He was 
the Free-soil candidate for the pn'sidency in 1852, 
but received under .5 per cent. oi the lot.il ]»opuIai* 
vote. He was minister to Sjiain from 1865 to 1869, 
and died 19th November 187:3. 

Hale, Sill Mattiikw, Lord Chief-justice of Eng- 
land, w.as iMim Ist November 1609 at Alderley% 
Gloucestershire. Intended for the church, he W’as 
sent to Oxford LTniversity in his sixteenth year. 
But suddenly he abandoned his studious habits, 
and, joining a company’ of strolling-playei’s, gave 
way to a good deal of dissipation. He was on tlie 
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point of ]>oconiin^' a soltlier wlioii Serjeant (41aiiville 
induced liiin t»> ado]a the lejisil )>rofession. Aceord- 
in 1(»2S llal<* cntiu-ed tlic Society <»f Lincoln's 
Inn, and resuinin'^ Ids haluts of persevering^ stiuly 
was in dm* course called to the har ( 1637 ). Fie soon 
aciiuircd a considerahle ]»ractice. In the miarrel 
]M‘twccn kin;: and parliament Hale refrained from 
idciititN itj;: himself with either side. When, how- 
fver. parliament ;:ot the upper hand, he si^jned the 
Solemn Lea;nie and (\)venant, sat in tlie Assemhiy 
of l)ivint*s at Westminster, tried to hrino alwuii a 
lenient hclween the kin;: and parliament, and 
ultimately, takin;: his en;:aj^enietit to the ('onimon- 
wealth, was made a judge iiinler (^roniwell in 16o3. 
Fie acted as a putstn’ jmige of the ('ommon Pleas 
till (’romwell’s death, hut refuseil to have his coni- 
mi>sioti renewed hy llichard ('roniwell. After the 
liestoration he was made (’hief-hanni of the Court 
of l‘'xchc»pier, and eleven yearns later was trans- 
ferred to the ('hief-justicesldj) of the Court of 
King’s Flench. As a judge he was .acute, learneil, 
and sensihle, ainl set his face .against hrilKuy, one 
of the vices of the age. Fie was a pious m.an and a 
friend of Uichard Baxter, hut, like Baxter, was not 
Jihle to rise .superior to the helhd' in witchcraft. He 
wrote numerous works, as of the riem of 

the Crtni'it (1730), llisttti'ff of thr Common /^nr of 
Knijhmd (1713), and warious Mond and Hr.liijioits 
iro/7..> (ed. by Thirlwall, iSOo) ; and he hcipiealhed 
se\<*ral valuahle legal AlSS. to Idiicohrs Inn. He 
resigned his oflice from ill-health in Fehruary 1676, 
and died on ('hristmas-d.ay of that year. See Lives 
hy Burnet (1682), Williams (183.)), Boscoe (1838), 
and (’am]»heli (1840). 

llahN N .VTHAN, an American soldier, who was 
horn at (’oventry, (’onnecticut, 6t li June 17o.), rose 
to the r.ank of captain in the Continental army, 
and. leaving volunteereil to penetrate the Britisli 
line'! and procure intelligence for \N'ashinp:ton, was 
detected, and executeil .as a spy in Ncu N'ork city, 
22d September 1776. See Los>ing, Thf Too S/drs, 
Aofh/t/i Jhdf ond John Andri' (New York, 1.SS6). 
—Hi', gr.and-nephew, KnWAnn EVKUKTT Hai.K, 
>\as born in Bo'.ton, Massachusetts, 3d April 1822, 
gradu.ited at Harvard in IS.'IP, and was admitted 
tr» the* Congreg.ational ministry in 1842, in iSoO 
he w.as called to the South Congregational (Ciii- 
tarian ) (.’hurch in Boston, and in 1870 he receiv ed 
hi> doctorate from Harvard. His inliuence in 
diihinthropic movements has been widespre.ad, 

I is book Ten Tinns One is Trn (Boston, I.S70) 
origin.ated in Americ.a ;i numerous series of ‘ Leinl 
a Han«l ’ clubs, sometimes umler other names, and 
with ofVshoots in lMirf»i»e, Asia, Afric.a, .and the 
Pacific IslainN ; a recent development in the Cnited 
St.ates is tin; society of ‘The King’s Daughters.’ 
The motto of these clubs is ‘Look up ami not 
down ; h»ok forw.ard and not hack ; looK out and 
not in ; .and lend a hand.’ Dr Hale has edited 
several redigious a ml other journals, as well a.s 
Lingard s Ulsturif of Knijhind^ .and original <locu- 
incMits (from the Ihitish st.ate pa])ers and the British 
Mu.seurn) hearing on the foumling of Virginia. 
His published books, mostly slori»*s, number nearly 
fifty. 

IlcllCf S.-VKAII JosKPHA, author of Manfs JAtmh, 
was born at Newi>ort, New Hampshire, October 
‘24, 1788. On the de.ath of her hushand, David 
H(a1e, in 1822, she<levoted hersedf to authorslii]), and 
became in 1828 editor of the J.adies Matjazine, 
w’liich she contimied to conduct after it had, in 
1837, hecoTHC united with Oodetfs Ladj/s Booh: 
nor did site retire from her cMli'torinl work until 
1877. She was instnimeiital in procuring the 
employment of la<ly inedic.al missionaiies, in coiii- 
plctirig the Bunker Hill nioiniment, and in scciiring 
that Thanksgiving Day should he simultaneously 


observed in all the state.s. She published nearly 
twenty works, incimliiig poems, cookery hooks, 
hook.*^ of poetical e.xtracts, and novels. Her most 
imjHirtant work is*B''(ono//'.v Jirrord: itr !^hrfrhes of 
Distuiifuishcd JVonua (3d e<l. 1866). She died 
30th April 1879. -Her son, liouATlo (1817 96), 
in 1S37 graduated at Harvard, and w.as ap])ointe(l 
ethnologist to the Cnit(;d States Paci lie exploring 
e\peditit)ii. He prepare<l the valuahle exjx'ditioh 
I re])ort oii FAhooijntphu find /Vd/Zo/or;// ( l.S4(»), and 
I luis puhlLshcd num(M'ou.s memoirs and works 
kimlretl subjects, including Indian Miijrations as 
n'idi nvvd hy ( 1.SS3), The Jroqnois Booh 

of Hites (1SS3), a lief met on the. lilarhfoot Tribes^ 
presented to the British Association in iSSo, and his 
introductory adilrcss, tlelivered as president i»f the 
ryithrojiological Se(‘tioii of the American Associa- 
tion in 18.S6, on The Oriyin of lAimjnayes and the 
Antiquity of S/teahinif J\htn. 

j Hclli^psi* a suburb of (’anea (<i.v.), where in 
I 1869 the 'I’lirks made conc(‘ssions to tie* Cretans. 

Hales. See Ai.kxaxdkudf Halks. 

Hales* John, tlic ‘ Kvcr-memorahle,’ w.as horn 
at Bath in loSJ, .and w.as cducate<l in ‘gr.imimir 
learning' in liis native city. At thirt<M*n he 
enlci‘c<l Cor]uis (’hri^ti (’ollcgc, Oxfonl, took his 
j «lcgr(;e in .July 1603, ami o))l<iincd a fellowsliip 
at Merton Collcgt; in 160’) as ‘ ji person of Ic.arii- 
i iiig aho\e his .age ami standing.’ Wood tells ns 
I of his (*xtraord inary subtlety in philosophical dis- 

I uitatioii, of Iii> chniucnce, ami of his iinnsmi 
, oiowletlgc of ilu' (Jn*ek tongue, wliich conlrih 
' uted grc.atly to Sir Henry Savile’s ctlition of St 
(’hrysosto?ii, ami procured for him.self in 161*2 the 
chair of (Jrc(*k in Ids uidv«|rsily. Next year 
I he deliveretl the funeral orjition of Sir 'rhomas 
I Bodley, and w.as admitted a bellow of Ktoii. In 
I 1618 he went to the Hague as chaplain to the 
( am]).assador. Sir Dudh*y Carh*tnn, for wliom he 
made a report of the proceedings at the famous 
synod of Dort, in a very interesting series of 
letters. Here the passion and contentions z(;al of 
j extreme orthodoxy seem to have convincetl 1dm 
j that m*itli«*r side possessed the monopoly of truth, 
and indeed that it is a hopeless .attempt to expre: 
sjdriiiial truth witidn ]>r(‘cise dogmatic (hdinitions. 
According to his friend Farindon, ‘tliere. he hid 
John (.’alvin good night, as he often told.’ Karly 
in 1619 he roturm;<l to Ktoii to devote himself to 
continuous stml.v, varied only hy a journey to 
London once a year. Yet lie was no melaneliolv 
recluse, hut ilelightctl in tlie conversation of sucli 
friends as Chillingwortli, i,iord Falkland, Savile, 
and Sir Henry Wotton, as well ixs Ben Jonson, 
Siiekling, and othe.r London wits. His Loo liberal 
Tract eoncerninq Schism and Schismatics l)rong]it 
him under the lisplcasure of Laud, who was, how- 
ever, satislied after a jiersoiial conferenci; and an 
apologetic letter, and ap])()inted him to a canonry 
.at Windsor, the only prefennent H.ales could ever 
he imliice<l to acceiit. No doubt lie allowed him- 
self to he ]»eiMunled, because he loved p(*ac(j better 
than argnment; and IVter Heylin’s account of how 
Hales tohl him that Land’s logic had ‘ ferreted him 
from fine hole to another’ need not he taken too 
litenilly, )>eing, as Hallam says, ludicrous, con- 
sidering the relative abilities* of tlie tw'o men. 
'I’lie 1‘nritan sujiremacy deprived him of his ollice, 
and re<hiced him to great waint, which Ainlrew' 
Marvell said well was ‘not one of the least 
igiioniinieH of that age.’ He was forced to dispose 
of his line collection of books, which must have 
been the kf;(*iiesl trial to his scliolar's heart. He 
difMl at ICton, 19th May 1656. 

Hales is a rare (;\ample of a profound student 
without ]>edaiitry, a ripe theologian with an alto- 
gether uiitheological clearness ot mind and direct- 
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nesH of phrase. His conviction that dogmatic 
dilFcrences do not really allcct religion, and his 
zeal for freedom of spirit rather than rigidity of 
form, belong not to his own time, but were 
qualities well becoming the dear friend of Falk- 
land and Chill ing^vortll. The genial sweetness of 
his temper and the humble modesty of his bearing 
fitted well with a singularly devout but unob- 
tru.sivo piety, find hob) to account for the un- 
wonted glow of warmth in tlui accounts of liim 
by Clarendon, Pearson, jMfirvcll, and Stillingflect 
alike. Aubrey’s false im()utation of Sorinianism 
has done much wrong to the memory of one of the 
most loyal although enlightened sons of the (Church 
of Knghind : )>ut we have to thank his rambling 
pen for a glimpse of the gentle and elieerfiil little 
scholar not a year before his death, ‘ in a kind (»f 
violet-coloured cloth gown with buttons and loops,* 
the ImitidlitH in his hand. Ilis picture is one of 
the finest in the gtallery of Cliinuidon, whose own 
wonls best help to explain tin* large tolerance of 
his temper and his hroad concepfion of (>hrisli- 
ariity : ‘ lie had, wiiethcr from his natural temper 
arnl constitution, or fi-om his long retirement from 
rill crowds, or from his profouinl judgment fiiul 
disetirnifig s})iiit, (‘ontracted soiin* opinions which 
were not recfdved, nor hy him puhlislwMl, except in 
private discourses, and tlien rather upon occasion 
of dispute than of positive opinion ; and he would 
often say his opinions, he was sure, did him no 
harm, hut he was far from heiug confiiicnt that 
they might not do others harm, who entert.ained 
them, and might entertain other results from them 
than he did ; and thcreforci he was very reserved in 
coiiiiiiunicatiiig what ho thought himself in those 
points ill which he dillered from what was 
received. 

‘ Nothing trouhled liiiu more than the brawls 
which were grown from religion ; and he tliere- 
forc exceedingly detested the tyranny of the 
(Miiirch of Homo, more for their imposing iin- 
charitahl^' upon tlie consciences of other men than 
for tlie errors in their own opinions ; and would 
often say that he would reiioimce the religion of 
the (Church of Knglaiid to morrow if it obliged 
him to believe that any tdber ( ’bristians sliouid be 
damned ; aiul that nobody would concbnle another 
man to be damned wbodhl not wish liiiii so.’ 

His friend Anthony Farin<hm (151)8 bi58) undertook 
to collect his writings, and write a inemoir, but died 
before his task was completed. In a letter to his puh- 
lislier he says, M am like Mr Hales in this, which was 
one of his defects, not to pen anything till I must needs.’ 
And indeed all Hales’s writings, valiuihle as they arc, 
arc occasional and unsystematic iii form. The (/oftini 
Jlcmaius of the Kve.r-memornhie Mr John Hofrx of Eton 
CoUe(je were at length published in l(J.51l under the care 
of Pearson, who prefixed not a Life but an Epistle to the 
Koader, containing a most eulogistic character of his 
author. Tliis edition was reprinted in 1073 and 11)88, 
and in 1G77 a new volume gave .several additional tracts. 
The best edition is that issued in three small volumes 
by the Foulis Press at Glasgow in 1705, edited hy Sir 
David Dalrymnlo, afterwards a Scottish judge with the 
title of Lord Hailes. See chap. 4, vol. i., of Tulloch’s 
national Tlieologif in England in the 17th Venturu 
(1872). 

llalcs^ Stfjmikn, natural philosonlier, wa.s born 
at Bcckesboiirn, Kent, 7tli hcpteiiihcr 1077. Ho 
entered Heiie’t (now Corpus Cliristi) College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1690, was elected PVdlow in 1702, and 
having taken holy orders was presented about 1710 
to the perpetual curacy of Teddiiigtoii, in Middle- 
sex, where he died, 4tli January 1761. His first 
important publication was VegeiahU Staticka, or 
Experiments on the Sap of Vegetables (1727), which 
may bo regarded as the starting-point of onr tnie 
knowledge of vegetable physiology. In Hirma- 
staticks ( 1733), a second part of this work treating 
241 


of the circulation of the blood, Hales gives results 
obtained by experimental methods of investigation 
like those now in use in studying physiology. Be- 
sides other independent works, including The Means 
of Dissolving the Stone in the Bladder^ he con- 
tributed numeif)us memoii-s to the Philosophical 
Transactions on Ventilation, on Klectiicity, on 
the Analysis of Air, &c. His ventilating-machines 
wore introduced into the London prisons. His 
improvements in the mode of collecting gases 
ditl miicli to facilitate the subsequent laboure of 
Black, Priestley, and Lavoisier, lie also invented 
machines for distilling sea-Wtiter, preserving meat, 
&c. 

Halesowen, a market-town of VV^orcestershire, 
on the river Stour, 7i miles \VS\V. of Birmingham. 
Its people are nail-makers and manufacturer.s of 
.small ironwartis. One mile to the south-east lie 
the ruins of the Preinonstrateiisian ahhey founded 
by King John. Slicnstoiie (1714 6:i), a native of 
the place, carried on liis laiulscaj)e-gardening at 
the Leasowes, a mile distant from Halesowen. 
His tomb is in the church. Pop. 3338. 

llaDWy, T AnH'KS KrANI’DIS Fromkntal filJK, 
composer, was horn of Jewish family at Paris, *27th 
May I7t)9. He slmlicd at the Ct)nservatoire there 
umier Berton and (.’herubini, afterwards at Home, 
tievoting himself especially to the old cliurch music 
of Italy, and on his return strove in vain to ]uit on 
the hoanls his operas, La liohrmicnnc and Pgg- 
malion. His next operas. If Artisan ( 1S27) anir/.c 
lloi ct le lidtelivr (1828), were failures, hut 
(1828), in which Malibraii took the chief role, ami 
the comic oj)era, Le. Dilettante d'Arignon (1829), 
were successes, anti ere Jong Halevy fouml himself 
the composer of the tlay, and his masterpiece. La 
Juice ( 1835), carried Id’s name over Europe. His 
next best work is the comic opera, Tf flclair ( 18,35), 
Later works represented with greater or less success 
are Qnido el (line era, Les Treizc, Ac Drapicr, Le 
Onitarrero, La. Heine, de (.'hf/jor^ Les Monsquetaires 
dc fa. lieine^ Le Val d' Andorre^ La I'enusHct and 
Dame dc l*igae, tlie last two with the libretto by 
Scribe. IJalevy died at Nice, I7tli March 1862. 
Among bis puynls were Gounod, Victt)r Masse, 
Ba/in, ami Georgt' Bi/.et, who man-ied his daughter. 
He worthily carvietl on the succession t)f the 
great school of French oyjcra, inithvay between 
Ghenibiiii ami Me.ycrlM?er - sharing the perfect 
mastery of njsource of the former ami the tendency 
of the latter to suhonlinale «.‘verything to etlect, 
and instinctively avoiding the eommonphice or 
vulgar. Ailudlteil to the Academy of Fine Arts 
in 1846, he became perp(?tual secretary in 18.54. 
His eloges were collected as Souvenirs et Portraits 
( 18t)l ), ami Derniers Souvenirs et Portraits (1863). 
Ilis Life was written by bis brother Leon (2d ed, 
1863) and by Pougiii (1805). 

Lkon JIalkvv, brother of the foregoing, wa.M 
born at Paris, 14th January 1802, studied law, 
filled a chair in the Polytechnic School, ami 
afterwards, from 1837 to 18.53, a post in the 
Ministry of Instruction, which he resigned to 
give himself entirely to literature. He died at St 
Geriiiain-eii-Laye, 3d September 1883. He wrote 
the intriMliiction to Saint Siiiion’s Opinions litU- 
raivesy philosophiques^ et iudustriellcs (1825), and 
afterwards, on his own account, histories, poetrj', 
fables, novels, dramatic poems, and tiwislationa of 
Marbeth^ ClavigOy &c. His best books are K^sum6 
de rifistuire dcs Juifs ( 1827-28), PoHiesEuropdennes 
(1837), and La Gr^xe Tragiqne (1845 61 ). 

LrDovic Halevy, son of L^on, was born at Paris, 
1st January 1834, and in 1861 became secretary to 
the Corps L«^gislatif. He first made himself 
known as the writer of the librettos to OlTenbacli’s 
burlesques (x>artly in collaboration with Meilhac): 
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Orphfv itn.r Enfcrs (1861), Ln hellc ( 1865), 

Ln Vic Pitrisicnnc (1866), Im Gramk-durhesse tie 
Gvrolfitrin (1867), Lea liritjamis (1870). He wrote 
bcsitles a larj'o iiiiniber of vaudevilles and comedies, 
amoii;' them Ltt Pcrichoic (1868), Froufrou (1869), 
Trirnrhc cf Cacolcf (1872), Lr MaH tk la Dihutautc 
( 1S78), and La petite Mi^re ( 1880). His Madame el 
^fo^isieHr Cardinal (1873) and Les petits Cardinal 
(1880) are tleli^^litfiilly liumomns sketches of 
Parisian theatrical life; \\\» L' Invasion (1872) was 
a collection of personal recollections of the war. 
In 1882 ho startled the worhl Avith his charniin*^ 
idyllic story VAhId Con.dantin^ which has been 
Avell followed, hut not in the same vein, hv Criquette. 
(1883) and Deux Mariages (1883). ifalevy wits 
admitted to the Academy in 1886. 

Halt^VV* JosElMl, an eminent French orientalisL 
and traveller, was horn loth Deceniher 1S27, lit 
Adrianople. In 1S68 lie travelled in northern 
Ahyssinia ; next he traversed (1869-70) Yemen ir 
quest of Sahican inscriptions for the French Acad- 
oiiiy — one of the most fruitful journeys ever made 
l>y an arehieolo^ist. No Kuropean face luul heen 
seen in the Jowf since the soldiers of Addins 
Callus had visited it in the year 2t A.D., and 
Halev^’ travelled as far north as Bled Nedjran 
(IS' N. lat.), and was able to collect as many a.s 860 
inscriptions. His chief hooks .are Mission arc/do- 
logique dans Ic Yemen (1872), Essai sur la Lant/ue 
Aqao^i^ Ic Dialect ties /■V/Aic/k/a* ( 1873), Voijaqc an 
Eedjran Etudes lierhrirs ( 1873), 

d Fpiqraphic et trArvIdvlogie i^eniitiqucs (1874), 
iitinles t:)fddennes (1875), fit inks sur la Eyllahairr. 
Cunvifornic ( 1876), lieeherehes eritiqiics sur TOriginc \ 
dc la. Civilisation Bahjflonienne (1877), Essai sur 
les Inserijdions dn Safa ( 1882), and Melanges de 
Critique el d'llistoirc ( 1883). 

Haifa. See Kspauto. 

Half-blood, related throui'h one parent only, j 
"NVlien two persons have the same father, hut not ! 
the same mother, they are called hrothers or sisters ' 
consan^Miinean ; when thev have the same mother 
only, tlu*v are called hrotliers and sisters uterine. 
8ee SrccESsinv. 

Half- pay an allowance ;^iv(m in the British 
army and navy to co!nniis>ione<l oHiccrs who are 
not ar;tively employed, .and corresponds t*) the 
French flnni-soldr. 

In the navy, oflicers are .appointc<l to a shij> to 
serve for the" j»eriod during; which she is in com- 
mission. At tiie end of that period, or if [iromoted 
or fitherwise removed from her, they are {dace<l on 
half j>ay until a^'iiin called upon to serve. As the 
numi)»'r of naval ollicers always exceeds that of the 
apjioint meiits <ipen to them, there are at all times 
many on the non (?HV*ctive list receiving al>out 60 
per c»‘nt. of the pay of their rank. 

Ln the .army, pirmanrnt half-pay, first grantei* 
in 169S, was aholif,hed in 1884, retired imy being 
«uhstitute<l for it. Tiider the provisions of the 
royal warrant of 1887, lieutenant-colonels who 
have held command for four ye.ars are placed 
on temporary half-]»ay ( lls. a day) until nromoted. 
Majors of .seven years’ regimental, or nvo years’ 
stair service in that rank may claim nromotion Ut 
half-pay lieutenant colonelcies, and tiiesc or any 
officers of lower rank may la* ])laced on the hali- 

{ )ay of their rank wMiilo incapacitated through ill- 
lealtli, or as a punishment for inefficiency. Half- 
pay officers are eligii»le for any employment suited 
to "their rank, Imt are not ]»orne on the strength 
of any regiment. 

SecjmdeA ollicers arc Lliose who are extra-regi- 
mentally employed, hut wf\ose names remain on 
the rolls of their regiments, additional officers 
being appointcMl in their places. Un the termina- 
tion of such employnient they are absorbed into 


the regiment os soon as vacancies occur in their 
proper riuik. 

Ollicers on retired pay are liable to he called 
upon to serve in case of national peril or great 
emergency. 

llallblirtoii. Thomas Ciiandleh, colonial 
judge ami author, was liorn at Wimlsor, Nova 
Scotia, in 1796, was called to the bar in 1820, and 
liocame a memlKU' of the House of As.sembly. He 
was raised U) the beiicli as chief- justice of tlie 
common ]>leas in 1829, and in 1842 became judgt? 
of the supreme court. In 1856 he retired from tlie 
bench, and took up his residence in Knglantl. In 
1858 he receiveil the degree of D.C. L. from the 
university of Oxford, and in 1859 entero<l parlia- 
iiuMit as Conservative memlier for Launceston. 
He is known as the author of Sam Sliek^ the 
name of a Yankee olockmaker and ])edlar, a sort 
of .Vmericiin Sam Weller, whose quaint drollery, 
iin.M)])histicated wit, knowledge of human natiiri, 
and a]>titmle in the use of wh.at he calls ‘soft 
sawder’ have given him a fair chance <.f ini- 
I mortality. The series of iiews]»aper sketches in 
1 which this charactm- had first h(»eii iutr4)duced 
I was puhlisheil in 1837 as The Clorkmahcr., or 
Sayings and Doings of Samuel Slick of Sliekrille. : 
■ two liiter series followejl in 18.38 ami 1810, and 
j 77ir Attacld.^ or Sam Slick in England^ in 1843. 
j Hali hurl oil’s other works include Historical and 
'Statistical Account of E ova Scotia.; liuhhlesof 
I i*anad(t ; The Old Judge ^ or Life in a Colony; 
j Letter-bag of the Great JYrsfern ; Yankee Stories, 

I .Tiul Traits of American JJuniour; Aafttre anti 
Unman Xaturc : Ilulc and Misrnle of the English 
in America : and Wise Saws and Modern Instances. 
He died at Isleworth, 27th Augmst 1865. 

HalibiiL or Wo'lAXKVT {Uippoglossus vulgaris), 
the largest of all the llat-fish ( Blenroneetidie), in 
form more elongatc*d than the llonn^ler or the tur- 
bot, the eyoH on the right sitle, the upper surface 
sniuotli, and covered with small soft oval scales. 



Halibut [Jlippoylossus vid/nris). 


the colour hroAvnish, marbled all over Avitli darker 
niarkings, the under surface .smooth and Avhite. The 
^ hut, thougli esteemed for the tal>le, is not to he 
j compared in quality with the turbot ; its flesh, though 
j white and linn, is dry and of little flavour. It is 
I foiiml from the coasts of Spitzhergen to Iceland, 
oir Newfoundland, and from Finland and 

Scandinavia to the British and French coasts, hut 
is rare in the Channel, ft is abundant off the 
Orkneys, especially in eddies where tides meet. 
It is also fomnl on the coasts of New England, 
New York, f’alifomia, and Kamcliatka. It 
is a fish of great value to tlio ( 3 reeii landers, 
who preserve it for Avintcr use by cutting it into 
long strips and dry ing it in the air. Oil is obtained 
from it 111 considoralde quantity, chiefly from the 
hones. It attains a great size; specimens have 
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1)0(511 caught in Kurope weighing at lofist 500 lb., 
and one caught in l(;eland waa little short of 20 
feet long. 

Halicarnassus (originally called Zephyria), 
a riveok city of Caria in Asia Minor, situated on 
the Ceramic (lulf. It Avaa founded by Dorian 
colonists from Trcezon, and «lefended by sev(n*al 
citadels, one of which, Salniacis, was deenned 
ini pregnable. Karly in its history it became one 
of the citit^sof the so-called Dorian Hexapolis, from 
which confederacy, however, it was eventually 
excluded. When the Persian ])ower sj»rea<l west- 
wanl, Halicarnassus rea<lily submitted to the 
dominion of the (jompierors. During this period, 
however, about 500 n.(;., a domestic tyrant, Lyg- 
daiiiis, rose to supnmie power a^ a vassal of P(*rsia ; 
ami his <lcsrendanls, without forfeiting the Cnic.k 
charact(»r, or ceasing to, enltivato the (Ireek litera- 
ture and arts, gradually extemhal their sway over 
all Caria. Amongst them was Mausolns, whose 
M’ife and sister Artemisia, to commemorate him 
after his death (.‘15.1), erected the magnificent 
Mausoleum (q.v.) wldeli was accounted one of the 
seven wonders of the world. It was under this 
king that tlje. city atlaine.d its higliest degr«‘e of 
splendour and jirosperity. .Xhout twenty years 
hil(‘r Alexamh’r the (Ireat destroyed the city hy 
fire ; but the inbabitants took refuge in the citadel, 
wliieli successfully resisted his arms. The city was 
afterwards r(?built, l)nt it never recovered its ancient 
ini[iortancn or prosperity. In the ib'ij’s of the Kom.nn 
empire it bad sunk into comjiarative insigniticaiice. 
llalic.'irnassus was the birtbjd.ace of the (Jreek 
liisiorians Henxlotus ami Dionysius. The site of 
the city is occupie<l l»y the modern Iludriin. An 
account of the excavations eon<lucte<l th(.*re will he 
found ill Newton’s Discoveries at Halicarnassus 
(1862-63). 

llaliroro* See DucJOMt. 

1Ialk;x, .a town of Austria, in the crowiiland of 
Galicia, is situated on the Dniester, 69 miles SSK. 
of Lemheig hy rail. On a hill in the vicinity are 
the ruins of the onc,o strongly fortifie<l castle of 
Halicz, laiilt in the l*2th (jcntury, and the residence 
of tins rulers of wliat was formerly tlie grand prin- 
cipality and kingilom of Halicz. From this word 
the name (lali«*ia (q.v.) is derived. Pop. 4464. 

llaliiloti Hill, an eminence in Northumher- 
land, 2 miles NW. of Jlcrwick, overlooking the 
Tweed, was the scene of a bloody conllict hetweeii 
the English and Scots, lOtli .July 13.33, in which the 
latter were defeated, upwards of 10,000 of them 
(according to some authorities, M,0(K)) being left 
on the field. 

Halllax, a thriving nnirket-town, ninnicipal, 
parliamentary, and county borough, in the West 
Uiding of Yorkshire, is situated on the river Ifehhle, 
a feeder of the Cahler, on the slope of an eminence, 
and is almost wholly surrounded by hills. Jt is 4.3 
miles SW. of York, and 194 miles NNW\ of 
London. Dr Whitaker derives its iianie from the 
four ways travelled hy pilgrims converging towards 
the parish church, called Holy WaYs;./f(a; (as in 
Carfax) being Norman- French for ‘forks’ or ways. 
A more iiopular derivation is that it means ‘ Holy 
Face,’ from a representation of the head or face of 
John tlio Baptist having been at a remote periiMl 
kept in a chapel where now stands the parish cliurch 
of St John the Baptist. Its situation is pleasing, 
and its general appearance handsome ; while its 
ample supply of water-power and of coal, its facili- 
ties for transport both hy water and hy leading 
lines of railway, and its position in proximity to 
many of the great towns of the north of England 
contribute materially to its manufacturing and 
commercial importance. Some Flemish artisans 
had settled here in the reign of Henry VII. The 


ccclcsiaslical architecture of Halifax strikes every 
visitor. The parish church of St .John, restored in 
1879, is a fiiK? specimen of Perpendicular Gothic ; 
‘All Souls,’ built at the expense of Edwaril 
Akroyd from designs by Sir (b G. Scott, is one 
of the ht?st and most elaborate of all the churches 
of which h(? is the architect, 'riie ‘Square (Muirch,’ 
lieloiiging to the Congregational body, was erected 
in 1855, and there are in all about forty Non- 
conformist churclms. The town-liall, opened by 
the Prince of Wales in 186.3, is a very ornate 
Benaissance edifices, from «lcr;igns hy Sir Charles 
Barry ; the m*w post-oftiee was o]>ened in 1887. 
Another important building is the Piece Hall, 
erected in 1779 for the reception and sale of 
niannf.actured goods ; it w.'is presonto<l to the cor- 
poration by Sir S. Ihhctson in 1H6S. and is now used 
as a M.'irhf.'t Hall. Among the numerous public 
.and private e«lncalional institutions *)f Halifax arc 
the Heath grammar school, founded in 158.5, and 
the Bhie-eoat School. The scliool- hoard has the 
eontrol of fully two-thirds of the sehool-ehildren. 
The Crossley and Porter (.)rphan Home and Sehot)! 
was built by the r’rossley brotbms at a great cost, 
and lias an endowment of iT!>o,s9t. Tn 1887 Mr 
.1. Porter of Manchester (formiMly of Halifax) 
augmenteil tlie endowment fund by a gift of 
£r>0,(KK). Halifax lias four parks— Savile, Slirogg’s, 
Akroyd, with free library, mu^it'um, and art- 
gjillery, and the People’s Park. The last, the gift 
of the late Sir F. Crossley (q.v.). is ta.stefiilly laid 
out from designs by Sir .Josejib Paxton, and cost 
about £40,(MM). There are two theatres (one dating 
from 1888). The Public r.ibraries Act lias been 
(idojdetl ; there* are al.so a Mechanics’ Institute .and 
the iJean Clough Institute erect eil by the Crossleys 
for tli€‘ir work -pcojile. There is a strong co-op(?ra- 
tive society (Halifax Industrial), with central stores 
erected in 1861 .at a cost of Jl’I7,4(X), and twenty- 
eight branch sti»res. 

The worsted ,aml carpet trades aic the staple 
industries. Crossley ’s carpet-works, the largest 
in the world, employ more than 5000 hands. 
The maniif,a,ctured goods, other than carpets, 
are chielly worsteil coatings, fancy dress goods, 
damasks, and merino.s. Colton f.abrics and wool- 
cards are imiiiu factored, while <ly(*ing and hosiery 
tr.ailcH aic on an extensive scale. There is also 
.some tr.ade in corn ; iron, chemicals, boots, and 
mill-maebinery are inannfaelured, and freestone 
is qminied. The water-works cost the corporation 
.about i:t»75,000. Pop. ( 1851 ) 33,582 ; (1871 ) 65,510 ; 
(1881) 7.3,633; (1891) 82,864; (1961, as extended 
in 1892 and 1900), 104,933. 'rim borough since 
1832 has returned two members to parliament. 

A strange old local law, relinquished in 1650, 
known as the Halif.ax Gibbet Law, was enacted 
here at an early period of the woollen manufacture, 
for the protection of the inaiiufactiirer.s against the 
thievish propensities of persons who stole the cloth 
when stretched all night on racks or wooden franie.s, 
eallctl tenters, to dry. Tlie Gibbet Law providcjl 
tliat all persons Avithin a certain circuit, Avho had 
stolon property of or above the value of l.l^d., were 
to he tried by the frith -burghers within the liberty ; 
,and, if found guilty, they were handed over to the 
magistrates for punishment, and were executed 
on the first market-day folloAving hy niean.s of an 
instrument similar to the gnillolinc. See Watsem’s 
History of llal if ax \ ed. hy Leylaiid, 1869). 

llsilifax. the capital of Nova Scotia and the 
principal Atlantic seaport of Canada, is .situated <>n 
the eastern or Atlantic coast of Nova Scotia, in 
44° 39' N. lat. and 63® 37' W. long. It is the 
nearest to Great Britain of any city on the 
American continent, being but ‘2178 miles from 
Cape Clear. Previous to the founding of the city, 
the magnificent slieet of water that constitutes its 
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lijirhour wiis oaIlt?d by the Indians Chebucto^ signi- 
fy iiif^ tlie greatest of havens a name not in- 
a|»pn)]»riate lor what is one of the linest harbours in 
the wtnld. it is easily aecessible at all seasons «»f 
tlie year, at all times of the tide, by Khi}»s of any 
tonnage ; and is capable of allordino safe anchorage 
to the whole Ih'itish navy. 'Fhe fact tliat it was 
selected as the American reinle/vous of the ill- 
starreil expetlition of DWnville against the British 
colonies in America in 1746 led to a demand on the 
part of those colonies that a place of such strategic 
ini])ortance should no longer be nnoccn]ii(Ml by 
imjwrial tnmps. Their demand was ably sui>ported 
by Lord Halifax, and accordingly an expedition 
w;is fitted out in 1740, under command of the 
Hon. Kdwanl (.\n-nwallis, which founded the city 
ami gave to it the name of its English patron. It 
at once became the capital of the province, and the 
principal naval and military station of (Ireat 
Britain iii America, and has remaine<l so ever since. 

It is g^•lrrisoned by imj)erial tnwips, and is strongly ^ 
fortified its Mipposea impregnability .securing for 
it the appellation of ‘the (/nmstadt of America.’ 
The dockyard, covering 14 acres, is one of the ! 
finest in the British colonies. Down to theclo.se of 
the Napoleonic wars Halifax was little more than 
a military and naval rntrqthf : but of late years it 
has assumed more and more the character of a 
commercial city. It is built on the western siile of 
the harb«)ur, ami extends along it about two miles 
and a half. The streets are well laid out, and arc 
Iigh»e<l by electricity. The commercial ]»ortion of 
the city is built principally of freestone. Its water- 
Rup]dy is excidleiit, and statistics show it to be one 
of the healrhic.-it cities in Ameri<*a. ft is the 
residence of the Uonian (’atholic archbishop of 
Halifax (who'^e andih.‘piscoj>al see includes Nova 
Seoiia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, 
and Newfoundland ) and of the (/liiirch of England 
lii^hop of Nova Scotia. It is also the seat of 
Dalhousie riiivcr'«ity and of a large number of 
other educational institutions, inclmling a school 
for the bliml, and one for the deaf and fliimb. In 
conimon with the rest of tlie province, its ]mb1ic 
(:1mm)1s are free, and atlemlance at tliem between ! 
certain ages is conijnilsory. It is the ca>tern 
Atlantic terminus «)t tlie Intercolouial Kailway of 
f’anada ami of the f’anadian Pacilic Kail way, and 
la^ lines of ste-amers connecting it witli l..ondon, I 
Liverpool, New ^'ork, Ko-lon, Kermuda, the West ' 
Indies, Si Pierre, and both the east and west 
coasts of Newfoundland, ft has also the largest 
graving-ilock ("iSO by 102 feet) in .America, con- 
structed iu ISSO SO, at a cost of .^1,000, (KM), ami 
capable of ns-eiving the, largest .ship afloat. The 
proximity Halifax l<» the coalfields of Pirtini ! 
and (’a]»e Breton and its extensive wharf accom • i 
modaliori make it a favourite c<»alin<' .station for | 
hteamers naviga.1 ing the North Atlantic. It.s popu- 
lation at the census of ISSI was JIO, 100; of ISOI, 
ns.ooii ; of 1001, 40,7S7. Daitmoiith, on the oppo- 
.-^hore of the harbour — jnaetically a suburb of 
Halifax -has a population of .VjoO. In an average 
year the foreign trade of the port anioiints to 
«10,(KK),(K)0 or J?1*2,000.(KK). The total number of 
vesseKs enterin;,' and cdearirig the harhoiir i.s from 
2(KM) to 3(KK), with a tonnage of l,;i0O,(MK) tons. 

Halifax, Cii AKLKS .Mo.NTAOr, EaUL OF, pOet 
and statesman, who owed his introduction to 
jiolitical power to his faeilo, skill in vense-makiiig, 
was the nephew of the /anions Parliamentary 
general, the Karl of Manchester, am! wfis born 
at Horton,' in Northamptonshire, Kith April I (Mil. 
He was educated at Westminster School ami 
rrinity College, Cambridge, wliere be formed a 
life-long friendslii]) with Newton. His most not- 
able poetical aebievement was a parody on Dry- 
deii’s Hind atul Panther, entitlcil The Town and 


Country Mouse ( 1687), of which he was joint author 
with IVlatthew 1‘rior ; but his jioetry would hardly 
have made lii.s name remembered in the 19th cen- 
tury. In the following year, tlirough the influence 
of Hie Efirl of Dorset, he became member for JMaldon 
in the Convention Parliament, and soon developed 
a ducideil^ talent for linaneial business. Betaining 
lii.s seat in William lll.s lir.st iiarliament, he was 
aiipoiiited in 1692 a Coiiimissioiier of the Treasury. 
On the 15tb December of the following year be 
proi>o.sed, in the House of Commons, to raise a 
million sterling by wav of loan. William required 
money for bis wai's ; the moneyed classes were tired 
L>f bubble comnanies, and knoAv not where to invest 
safely ; and the lanilowncrs were weary of heavy 
taxation ; so the National Debt Avas established. 
In the s]>riiig of 1694 money was again Avanted, an<l 
Montague supplied it by originating a national 
bank, a selieiue for Avbicli bad been laid before 
government by M'illiaiu Paterson, three veal's 
before*. The capital was to be i‘ 1,200,000, ami the 
sharclioltlers were to be called the (lovernor and 
Coiiniaiiy of tlie Bank of England. As a ri'Avard 
for this service Montague Avas appointed ('liancollor 
of the Exchequer in 1694. His next Avork Avas the 
recoinage in 169;*), Avhich he carried out sueeess- 
fully, npj»oinling NcAvtoii Avarden of the Mini, and 
raising a tax on Avindows to pay the oxpen.se, instead 
of the obnoxious inqiost callcil licartli nioiicy. j\t 
this crisis too lie first introduced c•\chequer bills. 
Dn (ioihiljiliins resignation in 1()97 be became 
])reniier. but his arrogance and vanity soon made 
liim un]»opnl{ir. ami on the acee.ssion to power of 
tin* 4’orics in 1699 he was ohliged to accept the 
auditorship of the excheiiucr, and AvithdraAV from 
the ( ’onimons as Baron Halifax. He Avas impeached 
before the House of Lords for breach of trust in 
1701, and again in 1708, but the proceeding's fell to 
the ground. During the Avboh* of Anne’s reign 
Halifax remained out of ollieo, but was actiA’i? 
in promoting the union Avitb Scotland, and the 
Hanoverian .sncc(*ssion. On the qiieen’s d(*atli he 
Avns aptiointiMl a member of the council of regency, 
and on (icorge I.’s arrival became an carl land 
prime-minister. His rule lasted only nine months, 
iieing terminated bv deatli on lOtli May niTi. 

Halifax, c KoittiK Savilk, M Amiris of, states- 
man, Avas born in the year 1688. For the .share he 
took in bringing about tlie Kesloration be was 
created a viscount in 1668. In 1675 bo oj)po.sc<l^ 
Dauby’s 'IVst Bill, and in 1679 by a disjilay of 
exlraonliiiaiy oratory procured the rejection of the 
Exclusion Bill, 'riiree voavs later lie was created 
a marquis, and iiuide f.ord Privy Seal. On the 
arcc-ssion of Jamirs II. lie became jircsideiit of the 
council, but Avas dismisseil in 1685 for bis oiiposi- 
fioii to the re.jeal of the Test Act and the Ilabcas 
(■orpns Act. He Avas one of the three comniis- 
.*<iom»rs appointed by Janies II. to treat with 
William of Orange after be lamb'd in England. 
After the flight of Janies, Halifax tendereil bis 
allegiance to William III., and under him resumed 
Hie ollice of Lord Privy Seal ; but, subseciuently 
joining the opposition, lie resigned bis post in 1689. 
He died 20tii Ajiril 1095. Sliaftesbury was the 
sole rival as an orator of this 

tlotliain (jf pit!rcinK wit uml prcKliant UioukIiI, 

EinUiod by iiatiin* and by loamin^ tau};ht 

T(i move a.sseinblies.— D kvdkn'h Absalom and Achitoj>hei. 

As a mini.stcr be Avas a failure, owing to bis 
frequent changes of side ; yet be Avas not a fickle 
party-man, but rather a philosophic statcsnian, 
Avho, in onler to ser\'(j bis country, avrs comiiellecl 
by tlie excesses of party to adopt this course — such 
at least is Hie defence he lays doAvn in Ids On the 
Character o f a Trimmer, The poet* musician Henry 
Cjxrey (q.v.) is believed to have been bis natural son. 
See his Life and Letters, by H. C. Foxcroft (1898). 
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Hallotis. a ^^eniis of <;a»teroi) 0 (l()iis inollusc.<t, of 
the family Haliotiche, ortler Prosobranchiata ; sliell 
widely open, car-sliaped, pierced on the outer 
inargin by a series of lioles wliieh are clohed in the 
coiijse of j'rowth after ceasing to be of use in con- 
taining the pallial fohls. The shell, on account of 
its beautifully iridescent Nacre (q.v.), is much used 
for the purposes of ornament. In some parts of 
Italy it is called Venus’s ear; it is the ‘mother-of- 
pearl ’ of old Kn^^lish writers, and the ‘ornier’ (con- 
tracted from orvifh. da met') of the French. The 
animal itself, in a liviri" state, exhibits j'reat beauty 
of colours. It inhabits the littoral /one, adhering to 
rocks like the linioet ; one Japanese species, how- 
ever, is found in oeep water. Several species are 
used for food in tlillcrent parts of the world. The 
<;emis has a wide distribution, bein;' found iii every 
part of the ocean from the (’liannel Islands south- 
wards. Seventy-live recent and four fossil species, 
eommenein^ in the Miocene period, are known. 

llalitlicriiiiii. See Dugong. 

Ilally the lar«;e principal apartment of the 
castles and mansions of the middle a^es. The 
hall is of very ancient ori^dn. 'I’he earliest Saxon 
buildings we ha\o any record of are the palaces 
of the kin;.'s, and tliese seem Uj h.avc consistetl «)f 
one lar^e hall, in which the kin<^, his courtiers or 
‘ h(*arth men,’ and all his retainers dwelt to^ctlier, 
eatin;' at tlie same table, and sitting' round the 
.same lire; and one other chamber, in Avhich the 
kiiif;: and his liesirth-men slept, wliile his retainers 
slejit in the hall. In the Norman keen the hall 
oecu]»icd the whole of the lirst lloor tlie private 
apartment of the lord of the eostle beiim <m the 
lloor above. In the 12th century halls of a more 
commotlions kimi came to 1 m» erected in the court- 
yards of the castles, with the private a]»artments 
at one cm I and the kitchen ollices at the other. 
The same arranj^ement prevailed, with sli^^ht modi- 
lications, durin;^ the Pith and l.‘U.h centuries. In 
the 14th and loth ccnturi(;s, when Kn^'land was 
more settled ami prosperous, and mannei-s more 
relined, numerous aiiartments b(.*came necessary. 
The hall, however, still retaine«l its ]>lace as the 
child apartmimt. In it tlie kin^ or the lord of 
the manor j^ave audience, administered ju.stice, 
received and entertained his retainers ami jj^uests, 
and performed all the public acts of feudal life. 

At one end of the liall was a raised jdatform or 
dais, on which the table of the lord of the manor 
was phiceil, and where his more honoured j^uests 
sat aloii^ with him. This end of the hall was 
usually lipfhted with lar^o oriel windows, and com- 
municated with a building which contained the 
lord’s solar, or bedroom and parlour, on tlie uppi*r 
lloor, and the wine-cellar below. The retainers sat 
at a table which ran along the lower part of the 
hall. This part was not always in the cleanest 
and sweetest condition, and hence it receiveil the 
name of ‘the marsh.’ The entrance porch was at 
the lower end of the hall, where also a passage was 
cut off by a screen. This passage gave .access to 
the kitchen, pantiy, and buttery, ami aljove the 
pass<age a gallery for musicians was frequently con- 
structed. Survivals of such medieval dining-halls 
may be found in the Oxford anil (^lamhridge colleges, 
with their high tables, portraits, stained gkass, ike., 
as also in the halls of the Iftiis of Court and of some 
of the London guilds. 

The hall partook of tho .style of architecture 
{prevailing at tho time when it was built, and lieing 
a large ami important a{)artment was generally 
ornamental in its character. The roofs especially 
were very carefully and elegantly constructed, as 
many still remaining show. The hall was essenti- 
ally a part of feudal architecture. When that 
system gave way, the large common halls were 


abandoned and private dining-rooms substituted. 
Many old ones, however, still remain ; but their 
use is chaiigetl. The hall of the king’s palace, now 
called ‘ Westminster Hall,’ built by William Uufus, 
and restored by liicliard II., is the finest example 
in Kngland, binng 300 feet long and 100 feet broad. 
See also MUNICIPAL Arcuitectuue. 

Hall, or ScHWAHisi'ii-llALL, a towii of Wiir- 
temberg, is beautifully situated in the deep valley 
of the Kochcr, 33 miles hy rail E. by S. of Heil- 
broim. Like other place's in whose names the word 
Hall or Ralz occurs, Hall lias considerable salt- 
works, tho brine being obtained from Willielms- 
gliick, f) miles distant, and i>rodiicing annually 
nearly 80,0(X) cwt. of .salt. There are also cottoii- 
spinning and weaving, silk .and macliiiie manu- 
factures, ami tanneries. The (!othic church of St 
Michael (14*27-1520) has excellent wood -carvings. 
In 1276 llall was made .a free imperial town; it 
bad enjoyed since 12*28 the rigiit of minting 
money ; liere were coined the first silver /idler 
{halier) or farthings. In 1802 it was added to 
Wiirtemberg. Po{p. 9225. 

llsill, a town of Austria, in Tyrol, is situated 
on the Inn, 6 miles by rail K of Innsbruck. The 
parish cliurch contains a moniinicnt to Speck- 
b.aclier, the Tyrolese ]>atriot of 1809. About 7 
miles north of the town is the Salzberg, from the 
mines in wdiicb salt brine Ls conveyed to the p.ans 
of Hall in wooden {»ipes. Here 150, (XX) cwt. of 
salt are produced annually. Hall received town 
rights in 1303. It is a health-resort. I’op. 6190. 

Hall, Hastl, writer of travels and miscellaiienuB 
works, wiis born in Edinburgh, 31st December 
1788. Ho was the son of Sir James Hall of Dun- 
glass, baronet ( 1761 183*2), t he founder of ex peri- 
iiientai geology (see (Jlcoi.OGY ), also distinguished 
as a chemist and as author of a work on Gothic 
architecture. Hasil entered the navy in 1802, 
.and became post-captain in 1S17. When l.ord 
Amherst was sent on a mission to the court of 
Peking in ISIO, Hall commanded a sloop in tho 
naval escort, and visited some ]»laces .along the 
western coast of the (k)rea which were little known 
to Europeans. The chief results of his cxploralioTiH 
were puhlisheil in A Voytaje of Discorrnj tv Vurea 
and the tireni Loo-C/ioo lahnids (1818), a book 
w’hich took the po{>ular fancy. After this he W'roto 
Ext rad a from a Journal icritten on the Coast of 
Chili, Ecru, and Mr-nvo m ; Irards in 

North America in IS:J7 (a work that w.as vio- 
lently assailed by the Anieric.iii press); and, al.so 
]iopuiar, Fraqmcnts of Voijaijes and Trarcls{\i vols. 
1831 40). ihunfdd (1836), a semi-romance, and 
Paldiirvrk (1811 ), a c.ollectioii of tales and skeicliep, 
.also came from lus pen. He wais a Fellow of the 
Koval Societies of London and Kdiiiburgli, and a 
member of the Astronomical Soedety of London, 
and the author of various articles in the scientific 

1 *ourii.als of tho day. He iliod insane in Haslar 
lospital, Gosjiort, 11th Septcuuher 1844. 

Hall, Charles Francois, Arctic explorer, born 
in Koclicster, New Hampshire', in 1821, was suc- 
cessively a blacksmitli, journalist, stationer, and 
engraver, and, becoming Interested in tlie fate of 
tlie Franklin expeiiitioii, ilevotod bis leisure to 
gathering information about Arctic America. He 
made two search expeditions, in 1860-^62 and 1864- 
69, living alone among the Eskimo, .and bringing 
Iwick some relics .and tho bones of one of Franklin’s 
com{>any ; and in 1871 be sailed in command of 
the government ship Polaris, on an ‘expedition 
to the North Pole.^ He took his vessel for 250 
miles up the channel leading from Smith’s Sound, 
and on 29th August reached 82” 16' N. — at that 
date the highest northern latitude ever reached ; 
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then tiirnin;^ fc.t»utlnviinh he went into winter- 
quarters :il Thank (khI Harbour, (Ireenland (8r 
3S’ N. ). Here, on his return from a sledije expedi- 
tion to the north, he was taken suddenly ill, and 
died Sth November 1S71 : over Ids ^nave a grateful 
eniiaph was placed by the British polar exiiedition 
ill lS7ti. His e«»mpanioiis left Thank God Harbour 
in August lS7*i. In October, through the ice- 
anchor slijiping, nineteen men were left with stores 
on a tloe, and onlv after severe sutterings were they 
rescued by a sealer otV the Labrador coast in the 
following April. The leaking Polnris was iMsached 
on Littleton's Island, ami in June 1873 the party 
set out for rpernivik in two boats which they had 
constructed ; they were ultimately picked up by a 
Dnmlee whaler near Gape York. * The charts pub- 
lished by the expc4lition are often incorrect and 
misleading, but among the valuable results of 
Hall's work were the exploration of the West 
Greenland channel, and the extension of Gn?enland 
and Grinnell Land a tlegree and a half north. Hall 
published Anti*' Utararches^ ami Life among the 
p'sfjui'uKtitj: (IS04); and from his papei*s largely 
was compiled the Xarrative af the Second Arctic 
Ej'prdition (Washington, 1879). 

llalL t-HLSTKii ^loon (1703 71), a gentleman 
of Essex who in 1733 antici(»ated Dollond in the 
invention of the achromatic Telescope (q.v.). 

Hall, CliKisToruKU N KWMAX, Congregational 
minister, was tin* sun of John Vine Hall, author of 
The Sinner 8 Frii nil, and was born at Maidstone 
on ‘2*Jd May l^Ui, Having graduated at London 
University, he loeached in Hull 1842-54, and then 
removing to London, was till 189*2 minister of 
Surrey Cliai»el or Ghristchiircli, Lambeth, which 
was originally loumled by itowlaiid Hill. He en- 
joyed wide repiue a.s an eloquent and nopiilar 
preacher, and is tin* author of .several works of a 
devotional cIiMnoOer, .some of which, ns Come to 
Jesn.Sf The Call of the MaMeCy and The Man Christ 
Jesus, have had an enorimms sale. He has also 
written Antidide to /Vor, MeiUtations on the Lord's 
Prayer, Pilgrim Songsy Jn Cloial and SitHshinCf 
See his Antohiograyhy ( 

Hall, or Halle, K inVAIil), English historian, 
was born in London in 1-199, of a family settled 
in Shropshire, but <jf (German de.scerit. He was 
ediicateil at Eton, ]>t.‘cariie .scholar of King's College, 
Cambridge, in 1514, and junior Fellowinduecoiir.se, 
next studied at Cray's Inn, and heard sonic of the 
lectures of Wolsey’s foundation at Gxford. He 
became one of tbf‘ common serjcanls and under- 
sberitV of tlie city of London, and afterwards a 
jmlge in the sberitV court, and died in 1547, in the 
same year with Henry V’lfl. Next year his history 
was jninted from bis inanuscrijit by liielmrd 
(irafton, under the title, The Union of the Two 
Noble Families itf hancasler and Yorhe, It W’as 
coinposetl mo-tly in his younger years, lint was 
only brought «h)w n to 1532 ; the rest, down to 1540, 
was eonqileted by ( 1 vw fton. The exceptionally large 
number of vaiiaiir.n-^ in the eo]iie.s make this thick 
hlaek letter folio something of a bibliographical 
curiosity. 

Hairs work is one of the /ine.st of our early his- 
tories, and the stately dignity of its style and 
reality of its ligiire.->» had a ehann for the draiiiatie 
seii.se of Shakesj>e„'i.re. To tlie student of the reign 
of Henry VI IL it is esiujedally valuable as the truth- 
ful and intelligent evidence of an eye-witness, and if 
his account of his king is too uniformlv eulogistic, 
wi; must remember how inestimably valuable to his 
legal mind w'ns the presmit blessing of a settleil 
domestic peace after the bIoo<lsIie<l and distraction 
of the ltosf*s. Hall loves to de.Mrribe with detail 
scmies of pomp and pageantry, sncJi as made splen- 
did the early years of Henry’s reign — a taste that 


liarmonises well with the stately and poTn|>ous 
Latinisms of his English. The best edition is that 
by Sir Heniy Ellis ( 1809). 

Hall, Jamks, LL. I)., geologist, was born at 
Ilingham, Massachusetts, 12th September 1811, 
and in 1837 was anpointed one of the New York 
state {geologists. Ills iinal report on the western 
part of the state anpeared in 1843. Of hi.s other 
works the chief is Iils inqwtant Pedaoniology of 
New York (vols. i.-v. 1847-79); he also coWtrib- 
uted to the geological surveys of Iowa, 'Wisconsin, 
and Canada, and published nearly 250 separate 
papers. A member of numerous scientific bodies, 
he died 7th August 1S96. 

Hall, Joseph, hislioii and divine, was horn 1st 
July 1574, at Ashby -iie-la-Zouch, Leicestershire. 
He was educated at Kmiimiiuel College, Cam- 
bridge, of which he became a Follow^ in 1595. 
Taking orders, he liebl suece.s.sively the livings 
of Halstead and AVallbani, in F'ssex, and llic 
deanery of Worcester. In 1G17 be aeconqianied 
James to Scolhiinl to help establish Episc<maey, 
and in this and the next year was one of the 
Fmglisli deputies to the .synod of Dorl. He 
was consecrated Bislioji of Exeter in 1027, and in 
10-11 was transhiled to Norwicli. The later years 
of his life were .saddened liy persecution. He was 
accused of ruritanism, though he zealously defended 
Ejii.'icojiacy, and he incurred tlie enmity fif Areh- 
bishop Laud. In 1041, liaving jiiined the prelates 
who protestinl against the valiility of all laws passeil 
iluring their enforced absence from ]»arliainent, be 
was coniiniltetl to the Tower, ami threatened w’ith a 
prosecution for high -treason, but was set at liberty 
at the end of seven iiiontlis, on finding bail for 
i.‘5tH)0. Shortly after liis return to Norwich liis 
revenue.s were sequestrated and his property pil- 
laged. Thereafter he rented a small farm at 
Higham, near Norw ich, to which he retired in 1047. 
There he died 8th Se])teml)er 1050. His works, 
ineluding Contcmnlationsy Christian Meditations, 
Kinscoyacy, and Mnndns Alter ct Idem, a I^alin 
^lltirieal ronianee of an unknown eounfry in Terra 
Australis, were edited bv the Kev. Josiah J*ratt 
(10 vols. ISOS), and by l*eter Hall, a de.scendant 
(12 vols. 18.37- 39). liis poetical Sath'cs: Viryi- 
demiarum (1597-98) I'ope calls ‘the liest jioetry 
anil the truest satire in the Euglisli language.’ 
llallani, however, accuses him of being liarsb and 
rugged, obscure, and ungrammatical. ISee Life by 
George Lew is ( 1880). 

Hall, Marsh ALL, physician and physiologist, 
the son of iiobert HaU, who iniroduceif the ])rac- 
tiee of bleaching cotton with chlorine, was born 
at Basford, in Nottinglinnishire, i8th Eebruary 1790. 
After studying medicine at Edinburg)) (1809- 14), 
Paris, Gottingen, and Berlin, he settled at Notting- 
ham in 1817 ; and nraetised in London Loin 1820 
until 1853. He died at Bi igliton, 1 1 th August 1857. 
Though not the oiiginal oh.sei ver of the nhenoinena 
of the reflex action of the spinal system, tlall claims 
to have been the first to show* their independence 
of sensation, to woi-k out the law’s of their causa- 
tion, and to apply the know ledge of tlieni to the 
coinprelien.sion of nervous diseases. His investiga- 
tions on this .sill iject w’ci’o pnhli.slied in two papers 
(18.33-37). His name is also associated with u 
well-knowm method of restoring susjiended resjiira- 
tion (see Uespiration, Autikicial). Besides the 
ahove-mcnlioiied ]nii)ers, he W'rote several works on 
diagnosis (1817), the circulation (1831), The Inverse 
liatio between Resjnrafio-n and Irritability in the 
Animal Kinydom ( 1832), and on the nervous systeni 
and its diseases. A bibliography W’ill he found in 
Memoirs of Marshall Hally by his widow (1861 ). 

Hall, JioDEKT, dissenting preacher and W'riter, 
was Ijorn at Arnsby, near Leicester, May 2, 1764. 
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Feeble in body but precocious in intellect, he 
learned to reau before he could speak, lie wiw 
educated at a Ikiptiat academy at Bristol (1778^* 
81), and at King s College, Aberdeen (1781-85), 
where he formed an intimate comnanioiiship with 
(Sir James) Mackintosh. Inimecfiately after his 
graduation he was a]>pointed assistant minister 
and tutor in the academy at Bristol. Here his 
eloquent preaching attracted overflowing audi- 
ences. As an orator he was fluent, rapid, and 
impressive, ami was liberal, but not lieterodox, in 
his rclif'ious views. In consequence of a disagree- 
ment >vith his colleague, he went in 1790 to Cam- 
bridge, wlierc by his poAverful and vivid eloquence 
he rose to the highest rank of British puljut orators. 
Ilis writings, apart from sermons, are few; the 
more important are an A}iologij for the Freedom of 
the Freas (1793) and On Terms of Vomrnunion 
(1815). In 180G he settled in Leicester; but re- 
turned in 1820 to Bristol, where he died February 
21, 1831. A complete edition of his works, with a 
memoir by Dr O. (Gregory, and Observations on his 
Breaching by Jolm Foster, was published at London 
(Ovois. J831-33; 11th ed. 18.i3). 

llalL SAMUEii CakTEU, author and editor, fourth 
son of (,^oIomd Koberl Hall, av.is born at (Jeiieva 
Barracks, County Waterfonl, Otli May 18(M). Com- 
ing to London from Tndand in 1822, lie stinlie<l laAV, 
ami became a gallery reporter for the Ncir Thucit. 
He established the /fwi/z/t/ ( 1825), an annual, which 
lie edite<l b*r several years ; succeeded the poet 
Cami»bcll as editor of tne New Munthly Magazine ; 
AviLs sub-(*ditor of the John Bull; and did other 
journalistic Avork btdore he founded and edite<l the 
Art Journal ( 1830-80), Avhicli has <lone so much to 
create a public for art. He was a pertinacious and 
indefatigable AA^orkcr and skilful compiler, the joint 
Avorks Avritten and edited hy Mr «and Mrs S. C. 
Hall exceeding 500 volumes. * Amongst these aa’cio 
Ireland^ its Svenenj^ <!i:e. (illus. 1841 *13) ; The Book 
of (hinis ; British Balladsy one of the line-art bo(dvs 
of the century ; and Baronial Halls. A testimonial 
of £1000 Avns presented to him by friends in 1874, 
and in 1880 be received a civil-list jiension of £150 
a 3’ear. He died 16th March 1889. During bis 
lifetime he had associated Avitb most of (he best 
men ami AA'omen of his time, and shoAved a benevo- 
lent and helpful disposition. See his Bctro.'tiwct 
of a Long Lijc (2 vols. 188.3), and Mrs Mayo’s 
‘ Recollections of Tavo Old Friends ’ ( Leisure Hour, 
May 1889). 

Mus S. C. Hall ( Anna Maria Fielding), novelist, 
and Avife of the preceding, avjis born iii Duldin on 
0th January 1800. She Avas brought uo by her 
AvidoAved mother at (Iraige, on the coast of Wexford, 
and ill her fifteenth year came tt) Lomlon, Avhere 
her education Avas completed. In 1824 she married 
Samuel Carter Hall, avIio eiicourage«l her to Avrite, 
and Avas her guide and counsellor in tJie composition 
of her tales and nov'ela, Avhich oAvod much to his 
pruning and polishing. She possessed, hoAAever, a 
genuine and spontaneous literary gift. Her first 
AA’ork, Sketches of Irish Character ( 1828), established 
her reputation. She Avrote nine novels, and hundreds 
of shorter storie.s, including The Buccaneer (1832) ; 
Tales of J ro??ian's Trials ( 1 834 ) ; The Outlaw ( 1835 ) ; 
The French Refugee^ a drama, Avhich in 1830 Avas 
acted for ahout fifty nights at the St James's 
Theatre, London; U ncle Horace ) \ Lights and 

Shadows of Irish Character (1838) ; Marian (1839); 
Midsummer Eve ( 1843) ; The IVhitebog ( 1S45), &c. 
Her Stoidcs of the Irish Peasantry^ appeared origin- 
ally in Chambers's Journal. Besides assisting her 
husband in various AA^orks, and by contributions 
to the Art Journal^ she furnished numerous 
articles to periodicals, edited the St James's 
Magazine for a year, and Avrote Avirious hooks for 
the young. Of these Uncle Sam's Money-box is 


one of th(! best. She assisted in the formation of 
the (h)verne.sscs’ Benevolent Institution, a hospital 
for cousumptives, and tlie Nightingale Fund, A\diich 
resultetl in the eudoAvmeiit of a training-school for 
nui-Mos. Mrs Hall died January 30, 1881. 

Hallailly Hknuy (1777-1859), histoiian, son of 
John llallani. Canon of Windsor and Dean of 
Bristol, Avas born at the former toAvn, 9th July 
1777. He studied at Kton College AAUth zeal and 
suecass (his Latin verses in the Musm Etunenscs 
Avere esteemed by competent judges aiuoiig the best 
in the collection). lie matriculated at Christ 
C3mrcli, Oxford, 20tli April 1795, and proceeded 
B.A. 1799, M. A. 1832. The modern system of prizes 
Avas not yet in existence, and if he did nothing 
tangible at the university, it Avas because there was 
nothing to be done. Certainly all through he 
Avorked streniioii.sly. He next read hiAv in cham- 
hcr.s in Lincoln's Inn, Avas admitted a member of 
the Middle Temi)le, and called to the bar by that 
society in 1802. His inn elected him a bencher in 
1841, a someAvhat rare honour for a non-practising 
barrister, as Hallam from the first gave liimself 
entirely to literary pursuits. He had a small but 
sullicieiii fortune of bis own, Avhilst his Whig 
friends in due time gave him various aiquiiiitments 
— a cominissioncrship of stamps among tlie rest. 
In 1805 he was engaged to write for the Edinburgh 
Review (Byrons famous satire alludes to him as 
‘ clijussic Hallam, much renowned fur Creek’), but 
it was not till he Avas over forty that lie published 
his first great Avork. 'Phis Avas his View of Eurojw 
during the Middle Ages. It at once gave liini 
a foremost jdace among F.nglish historians. He 
received in full measure such honours as fall to 
the lot of successful scholars. He Avas created a 
D.C.L., and elected a FelloAV of the Boyal, the 
Antiquarian, and many other learned societies at 
home and aluoad. He A\'as also a trustee of tlie 
British Museum, in Avhich institiitiou he took a 
great interest. 

His life Avas almost Avithont external incident. 
Its course aars n.aiTow and retired, yet Avithin it lie 
Avas both singularly fortunate and unfortunate. He 
had no money cares, ho chose his oAvn path in litera- 
ture, nml its very drudgery Avas delightful to him. 
He Avas fond of travel and of the society of cultivated 
men, and he enjoyed both. He Avas universally 
respected and admireil. He had married a daughter 
of Sir Abraham Kltoii of Clevcdon Court, Somerset- 
shire, and the marriage Avas a happv one. He aa^os 
devotedly attached to liis Avife ami children ; but 
there Avas some strain of physical Aveakness in the 
family. Of many children, only four survived early 
life. *One of them died suddenly at Vienna. He 
AA'as the Arthur Henry Hallam (1811-33) of In 
Metnoriam. That AVork, rather than the fragments 
he left, full of nromise as these Avere, Avill preserve 
his name. Hallam felt the loss keenly. He spoke 
of himself as one ‘ Avhose hopes on this side the tomb 
arc broken doAvn for ever ; ’ but fate had not ex- 
hausted its malice. His wife died in 1840. The 
younger son, Henry Fitzmauricc Hallam (182+ 50), 
was struck doAvii abroail like his hrotluM*. A sister 
hail ]»re<leccased him. Tlie father liveil on for yet 
nine years. In the shndoAvv jo^AS of literature he 
found some consolation for tiiose deep pangs Avliich 
learned and unlearned feel Avith e<iiial anguish. 
One dangliter, Avife to Colonel Cater of Pickhurst, 
in Kent, remained to soothe Avith pious care his 
last yeai*s. He lived Avith her till his death, 21st 
Januarj’ 1859. He Avas buried Avilli^ his Avife and 
children in Cleveilon Church,’ ‘ in a still ami seques- 
tered situation on a bare hill tliat overhangs the 
Bristol Channel.’ A statue hy M.^ Theed was 
creetc'il to him in St l*ttijJ s ('athcdral in 1862. 

llallam's position as an historian rests upon three 
great Avorka. ( I ) View of the State of Europe dunng 
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the Middle Affca (*2 vols. 1S18), the object of 
wliicli is * to exhibit in a series of historical disser- 
tations a coinpreheiisive survey of the eliief cireuin- 
stanees t hat can interest a pliilosophical intjuirer 
tliirin;: the period usually denoiniiialed the middle 
aj^es.’ Special atteiitioii is accordinj'ly given to 
the inodes of government and constitutional laws. 

[ 2 ) The ( \institntiouid U istor/f of Ktujluml from the 
Areession of Ifeftt'f/ VJl. tit the Detdh of George 11. 
{2 vols. 18‘27). The starting-noint is so iixed, 
because llallam had already (fiscussed the ante- 
cedent portion in the eighth ehaj)ter of his IVr/r of 
the Sfiltc of Europe. He dul not go further, * being 
iiitluenced by unwillingness to excite the j>rejudices 
of moilern pt>lities.’ This did not save him from a 
savage attack by Southey in the Quartcrlg Rerieir. 
Macaulay made the book the subject of a brilliant 
panegyric in his well-known Essay. The w<irk has 
survived both prai.se and blame. It is still the stan- 
dard authority for the period over which itextend.s; 
the precoiling period wa.s treated by StubUs ; the 
subsequent, by Sir T. E. May.^ (3) Introdnction 
to the ! Ate rat lire of Europe in the Fifteenth^ Si.eteenth, 
and Seeenteenth Centurie^t (4 vols. 1S37 39). This 
exhibits an even greater range of information than 
Hailam's other works ; but its extent ^>revented it 
from being so tborough as they are. Tbe sources 
are not so original, ami it is not of sucb permanent 
value as the Cunatit utiomd Ilistorg. Neither ex- 
tracts nor biographical details are given, but full 
analyses <if tbe w«Mks discussed. 

Hailam’s scholarship is accurate, his learning 
is both wide and dc('p. He is pcrh'ctly hone.st 
and [lerfectly disinterested. He is very anxious to 
lind out the truth and impart it to the reader; and 
his style is clear and correct. He Inul some defects. 
He was a Wliig of the old school (he was keenly 
opposed to the first Ii<.*form Hill), ami disposed to 
look at liverything from a somewhat narrow party 
])oirit of vi(?w. There is a want of colour and 
animation about bis style, and there is little human 
interest in his work ; he dissects the jiast, but he 
does not make it live again for his readers. He is 
an author ‘ rather praised than read,’ or at least 
his works are rather consulted by the student than 
popular with tbe geiierfal reader. Possibly ibis is 
the fate he woubl himself have wished for them. 

There is oddly fnou;;h no coiu])lete Life of llallaiu. The 
be.st accounts are tho o]iit>iary ainl fniitjral notices in the 
TinifUf 21th and 31st .laiiiiaiy bSoP, and in tlie ProenA- 
iw/ti of the Jioi/al Socit/i/ of Loiuiou ( vol. x. p. 12, lN.*>y- 
M);. .See also Harriet yiAviuwsLxAn BiograpUirat Skftrhett. 
Th* noli nil of Arthur Henrtf HaUum, with a memoir 
by his father, appeared in 1834, and a brief notice t)f 
Henry Kitziiiaurice iJallani was printed soon after his 
death. Kditioris, traii.slations, ana abridgments of Hai- 
lam's works are numerous. 

llallaillsllirCf an ancient manor of the ^ye.st 
Hiding of Vorksbire, A\itli Shellield for its capiUil. 
It now gives name to a pari iaimmt, ary division. 

Halle, a city of Pni.ssi.an Saxony, known a-s 
llalle an <h?r Saale, to distingnisli it from other 
places of the same name in (iermany, is situated on 
the right hank of the Saale and on several siiiail 
islands of the river, 20 miles hy rail N\V. of Leipzig. 
As an important railway centre, Halle lias of late 
yeans rapidly increased in size, industry, and pros- 
erity. Its famous university was founded in 1694 
y Freilerick 1. of Prussia; after liaviiig been Kni>- 
pre.ssed by Na])oleon in 1H06, and again in 1813, it 
was re-established in 1815 and incorporated with 
the university of Wittenberg, wliicli liad been dis- 
.•■olved diirbig the war. At first a cliief neat of tbe 
pielistic Hchool of theology, Halle sul»sef|uently 
tiecame the headquarters of the rationalistic and 
critical schools. In 1888 the university was at- 
tended by 1601 students, and bail 116 i>rofessors and 
lecturers. Tlie Fraucke Institutions rank amongst 


the most important establishments of the pli^e 
(.see Fuanckk). The noteworthy buildings and in- 
stitutions embrace St Mary's church (1529 54); the 
Hotbic church of St Maurice, dating from the 12th 
century, with line wood-carvings and sciiljitnrcs ; 
tlie red tower 276 feet high, in the market- place, 
with a Holand statue in front of it ; tlie town-hall ; 
the remains of the Moritzhurg, built in 1484, the 
ancient residmice of the archbishops of Magdebur*?; 
a deacoiies.se.s‘ home ; a large peniteiitiaty ; tlie 
medical institutes ami clinical hospitals ; the agii- 
cultural institute; the university library (220,(M)0 
vols.); a provincial ninsenni ; an art collection; 
and an arclucoloj^ical and other inusouins. The 
most inii»ortaiit imlustrinl product of Halle is 
salt, obtainiMl from hriiie-siirings within and nctar 
the t«»wn, wliich have been worked from before 
the 7th century, and still yield about n4,.5()0 
cwt. annually. The men oin]>loycd at the salt- 
springs, ami known las ‘ Halloreii,’ are a distinct 
race, siippoMul l)v some to be of Wcmlisb ami by 
others of (Vltic descent, who have retained nnmer- 
I ous ancient amt cliar.acleiistic pecnlitarities. Tbe 
: industries next in inqxirtance after tbe salt-mnnn- 
' facture are maebine-making, sngar-relining, print- 
ing, brewing, tbe manufacture of mineral oil, and 
fruit cnltivatioii. A very active trade is carried on 
ill inacbiiics, raw sugar, mineral oil, grain, and 
Hour, llalle is tbe birthplace of llamlel the com- 
poser. J\>p. (1871) .52,6.39; (1880) 71,484; (1885) 
81,949; (1891) 101,401; (1900) 1.56,611. 

Halle, originally a border fortress against the 
Slavs, became in the 1 0th (!cntnry an ajijianagc of 
the Archbisho]! of Magdeburg, ami by the 12tli 
century was famous as a commercial city. In that 
and the 13th century Halle was a powerful member 
of the Hanseatic League, ami successfully withstood 
a fierce siege by tbe Archbishop of Magdtdmrg in 
14;55, but linally fell into his liamls in 1478. Terribly 
impoverisJied rinring tlie Thirty Years’ NN'ar, it was 
incorporated with Hrandenburg at tbe p(‘ace of 
Westphalia. See works by Von Hagen (1866-67), 
Voss (1874), and Schonermark (1886). 

Hulle« Adam dk la. See 1 in am a. 

llalhS ^11^ C'HAnLK.s, an eminent tuanist, was 

He studied lirsl at Darmstadt, and froin 1840 at 
Paris, where his reputation was established by bis 
concerts of classical music. Hut the revolution of 

1848 drove him to England, and be ultimately 
.settled ill Mancliester. He and bis liiglily-traimid 
orchestra w(?re ere long familiar to the music lovei-s 
of the kingdom from London to Aberdeen. He did 
iiiucli to raise the pojiular standard of musical 
taste by familiarising tlie Hriiish public with the 
great classical masters. An LL. D. of Edinburgh 
(1884), and keiglitiMl in 1888, he died 25th October 
1895. Sec liis Life and Tetters (1896). — LadY 
Hallk {7i{e Wilhelmine Neruda) violinist, was 
horn at Hriiiin in Moravia, 29th .\larch 1839. An 
organist’s daughter, she made her debut at Vienna 
in 1846, and three years later played fir.st in London 
at the PJiilliariiionic. Slie married in 1864 the 
Sw^mIIsIi musieian Norniann, and, after liis deatli 
in 188-5, Sir Charles Halle. 

Ilalleok, Fitz-Ckkicnk, an American poet, 
horn at Ouilford, (.3>nm!cticnt, July 8, 1790. Hy 
his mother h(3 was des(;eiidc(i froin John Eliot, 
‘the apo.stle of the Indians.’ He hecamo a clerk 
in a hank in Niiw York in 1811, and in 1832 
the jirivate secretary of John Jacob Astor; in 

1849 he retired, on an annuity of $200 left him 
hy Astor, to his native town, where he spent the 
remainder of his days, and died November 19, 1867. 
From his iKiybooil Halleek wrote verses, and in 
1819 be contribnteil, with Joseph Hodman Drake, 
a series of humorous satirical papers in verae to 
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the New Yerk Evening Post, In the same year 
he published his longest i>oein, Fanny (2d ed., 
enlarged, 1821 ), a satire on the literature, hishieiis, 
and polities of the lime, in the measure of thm 
Jvati, Jle visited Europe in 1822, and in 1827 
published anonymously an edition of his poems 
(8d ed., enlarged, 1845). In 18(i5 he published 
Young America^ a ])oem of three hundred lines. 
His complete Poetical Writings have been edited 
bv his biograjdier (1869). llalleck is a fair jioet. 
riis style is spirited, flowing, graceful, land harmoni- 
«)us. Ilis noems display mucTi geniality and tender ! 
feeling, iheir humour is quaint and niuigent, and 
if not rich, is always relined. See tiis Life and 
Letters^ edited by .James (Irant AVilsori (1869). 

llallcc'.k^ IlfcNUY Waciku, an American 
general, was born at Westernville, New York, 
16tli .January 1S1.5, and graduated at West Point 
in 1S;19. Dining the Mexican war he was cm- 
doyed in the f»|)ci'.*itions on the Pacific coast, .ami 
for' his gallant services was brevt^tctl capt.ain in 
1847. He took a loiiding part in organising the 
.state of (.'alifornia, became captain of engineers in 
185,‘b left the service in 18.54, and for some lime 
j^nu’lised law in San Er.ancisco. On the outbreak 
of the civil war he was (‘ommissioned major-gener.al 
in the regular army, and in November 1861 was 
ap])oinled eommamler of the ilepartment of the 
Missouri, which in a few weeks he reduciMl to 
order. In March 1862 the (Confederate lirst line 
had been carried from end to end, and Halleek s 
command Avas exteiide<I so as to eiiihniee, umler 
the name of the department of the Mississippi, the | 
vast stretch of territory b(*tweeu the Rocky Moiiii- j 
tains and the Alleghanies, His services in the 
held emle<l with the capture of (.'orinth, Avith its 
fifteen miles of intrenehments, in May 1862. In j 
July he became general in-chief of all the armie^ 
of the IJniteil States ; and henceforth he directe«l I 
from Washington the movements of tlui generals ' 
in the lield, until, in .March 1864, he was super- 
seded by (.Jem'ral (Iraiit. llalleck was ehiel of ' 
stall’ until 1865, commanded the military division • 
■of the Pacilic until 1869, and that of the South j 
until his death, 9tli .January 1872. His Elements 
of Military Art and Science (1846; new ed. 1861) 
was much iisetl during the civil war ; ami he also 
published books on mining laws, «Js:c. | 

lliUlefliiita (Sw etlish), a very hard compact 
rock, yellow, red, brown, green, gray, or ld;ick. 
It is composed of an intimate mixture of siliceous 
ami fels])athic matter, with occasionally scales of 
chlorite or mica. In haml-sj>ecimcns it might be 
readily mistaken for a conip.act felsite, but in good 
sections in the lield it generally occurs in thin beds 
and bands. It appears to be a metamorphie rock 
— in some cases an altered volcanic mud. 

a town of Au.stria, 10 miles S. of Salz- 
burg, is noted for its salt-works and saline baths. 
Salt is made to the amount of 220, (XK) cwt. 
annually. Pop. 8927. 

Ilallclujall, or Allkuiia (Ileb., ‘Praise ye 
Jehovah’), one of the forms of doxology used in 
th(5 ancient church, ilerived from the ()ld Testa- 
ment, and retained, even in the Clreek and Latin 
liturgies, in the original Hebrew. The singing of 
the doxology in this form «lates from the very 
earliest times ; but consblerable diversity has pre- 
vailed in diirerent churches and at diH'cient peruMls 
as to the time of using it. In general it may l>e 
said that, being in its own nature a canticle of 
gladness and triiiinph, it was not usctl in the 
penitential seasons, nor in services set anart for 
occasions of sorrow or humiliation. In the time 
of St Augustine the hallelujah was univei-sally 
used only from the feast of Easter to that of 
I’entecost ; but a century afterwaixls it had become 


the rule in the West to intermit its use only 
during the season of Lent and Advent, and on 
the vigils of the princip.al festivals. In the Homan 
Catholic Church this usage i.s folloAved. 

Haller^ ALiHiKCiiT VON, anat4miist, botanist, 
physiologist, and poet, w.as born at Hern, 16th 
October 1708. He w.as a sickly but remarkably 
procochuis child. After a severe cour.se of study, 
at Tiibingen, Leyden (where he graduated in 
1727), London, Paris, Oxford, and lhi.sel, he 
settliMl flown to j)ruclise as a iihysician at Hern 
in 1729. There, in the course of seven years, his 
bot.anical res(*arch(*s, esiiecially on the llora of 
Switzerland, and his anatomical investigations, 
sprctafl his f.ame through Eurojie, and led to his 
being called (1736) to till the chair of Me<licine, 
AnaU»my, Hotany, and Surgery at the newly- 
founded university of (lottingcn. Here he organ- 
iscfl a botanical garden, an .anatomical museum 
and theatre, and an obsteti ical school ; helpeil to 
foumi the (hittingen Itoyal Academy of Sciences ; 
wrtite a great number of an.atomical and physi- 
(dogieal works ; took an aetivfj part in the literary 
mov(>ment which cnlmin.atcd in the golden age of 
(Joetlie and Schiller; ainl interested himself in 
nearly all the questions of the day. Tn 175.3 thw 
many-.siih‘d man resigned his olliccs and dignities 
at ibittingen and returned to his behived Hern, 
where the rest of his lift* was spent, his energies 
being jnincipally occupied witli tlie tluties of 
amman’ or magistrate. Nevertheless he foumi 
time to write three ptditie.al nimanees, and to 
]»r(‘j»are four large works on the bibliography eon- 
nectetl with botany, anatomy, surgery, and medi- 
cine. Critics of the st.anding of Vilmar name him 
tirst among the regenerators of Cernian poetry, and 
give him the credit of beginning the new ei>oc.h. 
His poems were tiescrintive, dithaetic, and (the 
best of them) lyrical. Haller died at Hern, 12th 
December 1777." His name i.s particularly coii- 
necteil with muscular irritability, the circulation 
of the blood, and numerous excell(*nt flescrijitions, 
of an anatomico-physiological ch.aracter, of im))ort- 
ant ]»arts of tlie human body. Of his v«)luniin- 
ous writings the chief were leones Amdinnieoi 
(1743-50), (Jjaisenla Anatomiea Minora (1762-68), 
IHspututiones Anatomiea- Seleetiores (1746-52), 

1 Elementa Phgsiologa: Corporis Ihnnani (17.57-66), 

: De Eespirati'one (1746 49), 7)e Ennetionibus Cor- 
! poris linmani Praripuftram- Partinni (1777-78), 
i Onnsenla Palhologiea (1755), Ennmeratio Stirp^nni 
' jielrt’licarnm (1742), ifpnseuta Eotaniea (1749), 

I ami Gediehte (1732; new ed. 1882). See Lives by 
Hliisch .and Hirzel (1877) and Frey (1879), 

Halley, E DM TNI), astronomer and mathema- 
tician, was born at Haggerston, near J..ondoni 
29th October 1656, educated at St PauPs Schoid, 
and afterwards at (Queen’s (Jollej^e, Oxford, Avhich 
he entered in 167.3. Hefore leaving school he be- 
came an exj)erimenter in j)hysic.s, and noticed the 
variation ot the compass. In 1676 he imblishetl 
a p.aper (in J*hiloso/mieal Transactions) on the 
orbits of the principal pl.anets, also observations 
on a spot on the sun, from which he inferred the 
sun’s rotation on its axis. In November of the 
same year he went to St Helena, where he applied 
himself to tlie formation of a c.atalogne of the stai*a 
in the southern hemisphere, which he published 
in (Catalogns Steltannn Anstraiinm), Soon 
after his election os a Fellow of the Hoyal Society, 
he was deputed by that bo«ly to go to Danzig 
(1679) to settle a controvei-sy between Hooke ana 
Helvetiiis respecting the proper glasses for astro- 
nomical observations. Tn 1680 he Avas again on 
tlie (.-ontinent; with Ca.s.siiii at Paris he made 
oliservations on the great comet which goes by his 
name (see Comet), and the return of which 
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he pmlielLHl. After his return to Eni^Uind he 
pnhti'iluMl ill 1683 (iViiV. 'rraits.) his theory of 
the of tlie iiui'^iiet. Tlie next year 

he ni;i(ic th(! acqnniiituiice of Ne\vton--the occa- 
ion bein^ Iiis desire to find a test of a eoiijee- 
ture wliieh he had made, that the centripetal force 
in the solar system was one varyiiijjf invei*sely | 
as the square of the ilistance. He found that 
Newton Inul anticipated him, hoih in coiijecturin«t 
anil in demonstrating this fad. Por an account 
of Halley’s connection with the inihlieation of tlie 
rrinripia, .see Nkwton. In 16S6 Halley published 
an account of the trade-winds and iimnsoons on 
‘a.s near and between the troiacs. Two years 
lat(’r he undertook a Ion;,' ocean voya;'e for the 
purpose of test in;; his theory of the nui;'netic varia- 
tion of the compass, and einhodied the results of 
his observations in a cliart ( 1701 ). In the follow- 
in;: >ear he surveyed the coasts of the English j 
(’hannol, and made a chart of its tides. In 1703 
he was aiipointed Savilian professor of (.Jeomotry at I 
Oxford, and two years later ]»nhlished his researches • 
on the orbits of tlie comets. On the death of Sir 
Hans Sloane he became (1713) secretary of the 
Koval Society, and held that i>osition uiitil 1721. 
During this period lio made valuable experiments \ 
with the diving-bell (see DiviN(j), In 1720, after the 
de.-ith of Flamsteed, he became astronomer-royal, 
and his hist years he spent in observin;; the moon 
through a revolution of her nodes. He died at 
(ireenwich, 14th January 1742. His Tahulaf Astro- 
nomirfc did not aj»pear till 1740. Among his prin- 
cii>al astronomical discoveries may be mentioned | 
that of the long inequality of .lupitor and Saturn, 1 
and that of the .slow acceleration of the moon’s | 
mean motion. He has the honour of having been | 
the first wlio predicted the return of a comet, and | 
also of having reconinien<le<l the ohservatiiin of 
the transits of \’enii.s with a view to deterinining 
the sun’.s parallax —a method of ascertaining the 
parallax first suggested by Janies (iregory. 

llalliwell-Plilllipii.s, Jamks Om n.viiD, a ^ 
great Shakt^spearian scHiolar and antiquary, was 
l»oi n at (.’Iiel«^ea in 1820, thii .son of Thoimis Halli- 
wcll. He studied at Jesus Oillege, (.’am) nidge, 
and, yet an umh.‘rgra<luate, began that long eareer I 
as an editor whicdi he keiit a]» aliimst till the close 
of life. His studies embraced the whole field of 
our earlier literature, idays, ballads, inqiular 
rliNiiies and folklore, cnap-ljooks, and Englisb 
dialects, and its fruits remain in the publications of 
tlie old Shakespeare and l*mcy societi<?s. .Vs early 
a- 1 830 b(’ was elected Fellow of the Royal and j 
Antiquarian .Micietie.s. (iriadually be came to con- ] 
eeii Irate biniself upon Sliakesoeare alone, and more 
particularly upon the facts of Ids life, the siicce.ssive 
eilitioiis of Ids Outlines of the JAfe of Hhnlesju’urc 
(J81S; Sth ed. 1880) recording the growing results 
of Ills dLscoveries. For many years lie waged a 
brave warfare with fortune, hia in 1872 be took 
over the maiiagem(?nt of the property his wife 
tdied 1870) inherited from her father, Tlionias 
Fhillipps, and a.'^sumeil his fatherdn-law’s name. 
Tri Ids quaint house at Holliiighury Copse near 
Krighton he accumulated an unrivalled collection of 
ShaTkespeanan books, MSS,, ami raritie.s of every 
kind, and dispensing liospitalilies to Mcholarly 
vi.sitors from all pai t.s of England and Anieriea, ;i.s 
well as giving^ princely li/;m?facti<iiis of Imok.s to 
Edinburgh TJiiiver.Mty, Stratfonl, and lUrndiigliam. 
Here he died, January .3, 1889. The privately 
]»rinted Cuhndur (1887) <)f bis collection embraced j 
as many a-s 80-t diH’erent items. Ry bifs will it ■ 
was first olFered, at tlie juice of £7(XK), to the 
cctrjioration of Biriidnghain ; Imt it was not 
accepted. Ajiart from Sbakesneare, hi.s Nursety 
Jlhu/nes ami Nursery Tales of Kmjlaml ( 1840) ami 
Uiet ionary of Archaic and Trorinnul Words ( 1847 ; 


I (Uli cd. 1868) will keep his naine from being for- 
j gotten. His magidliccnt edition in folio oi the 
\yorks of Shakespeare \'o\)^. 1853-65) was pub- 
lished at a price juoldhitive to most students. 

I Hall-marks, or Flatk- marks, are authorised 
I legal iiii])ressions made on arliclcK of gold and 
silver at the various assay ol1ice.s in the United 
Kingdom fur the ]>ur]iose of indicating to the 
juihlic the true value and liiiene.s.s of the metal of 
which they are comiiosed. The marks are a series 
of symbols, Avhieh fire stain j>ed in an eiiibo.s.sed 
style extending in a line of about onc-luilf to three- 
quarters of an inch in length, the size of the marks 
varying with that of the articles on which they are 
iiii|»res.sed. They are usually stamjied on every 
sejiarate jiiece that is used to eoiiijiose or make uj 
an article. Tlie.se syinbols have the following re- 
jueseiitatiou : ( 1 ) The maker's mark, which is the 
initials of his Cliristian and surname, used since 
1739. (2) The standard or Her Majesty's mark — 

viz. for gold of 22 carats, a crown and 22 ; for gold 
of 18 carats, a crown ami IS ; for gold of 15 carats, 
15 and *625 ; for gohl of 12 carats, 12 and *5 ; and 
for gold of 9 carats, 9 and *375. These standard 
marks rejiresent Knghiiul ; they are dillcrent for 
Scotland and Ireland. In the Kdinhurgh as.«iay 
oflice the marks are : for gold of 22 carats, a 
thistle and 22; for gold of 18 carats, a thistle and 
18 ; for gold of 15 carats, 15 ; for gold of 12 carats, 
12; and for gold of 9 carats, 9. For (llasgow they' 
are: for gold of 22 carats, a lion rampant and 22; 
for gold of 18 carats, a lion ramjuinl and 18; for 
gold of 15 carats, a lion ranij>ant and 15; for gold of 
12 carats, a lion ramjiaiit ami 12 ; and for g<dd of 9 
carats, a lion ramjuiiit and 9. For Jndaiid the 
standard marks are : for gold of 22 carats, a harp 
crowned and 22 ; for gedd of 20 carats— extra 
standard for Ireland only— a jdume of feathers and 
20 ; for gold of 18 carats, a unicorn’s head ami 18 ; 
for gold of 15 carats, 15 ami *625; for gold of 12 
carats, 12 and *5 ; and for gold of 9 carats, 9 and 
*375. For Kiigbind the silver siamlard marks are 
a lion pa.s.sant for metal com|>o.sed of 11 c)z. 2 dwt. 
of line .silver to 18 dwt. of alloy, and Britannia for 
11 oz. 10 dwt. line silver to 16 dwt. alloy. For 
Scotland, a thistle for 11 oz. 2 dwt., and a thistle 
and Kritaniiia for II oz. 10 dwt. at the Edinhurgh 
as.^ay otiice ; and a lion rampant for II oz. 2 dwt., 
and a lion ramjiant and Biitannia for 11 oz. 10 
dwt. at the (Jliv^gow as.sav ollice. For Trehiiul, 
a crowned liarp for 11 oz. 2 ilwt. No new sluiidard 
of 11 oz. 10 (hit. is assayed and marked in Ire- 
land. The lignres in the gold standards denote 
the iiuiuImm* of carats line tliere are in any article 
bearing them, pure gold being reckoiicil at 24 
carat.s ; .so that if a jdece of gold-jdate or jewelry 
is marked wi.h a crown and 18 it indicates that 
it coiisi.sts of 18 jiarfs of jmre gold and 6 jiarts 
of some other and inferior metal. I'his alloy 
would consist of three-fourths gold and one-fourth 
alloy. Hold as low in finene.ss as 9 carats is now 
legal, and as it is niarked by the assay author- 
ities there can be no deception if the public lightly 
understand the ball-inarKs introduced for Ihcir 
benefit. If they do not, ilieii they aie likely to be 
deceived. Nine-carat gold is a little over onc- 
thinl pure gold. (3) TJie hall-mark of the a8.say 
towns : f.omloii, a leojiard’s licad ; Birmingham, 
an anchor; C’Jiester, a dagger and three wheat 
sheaves ; Shellield, a crowii ; Newcastle, three 
castles ; Exeter, a easlle with three towers ; Kdiii- 
hurgh, a castle ; (ibrngow, a tree, fish, ami bell ; 
Dublin, Hibernia. (4) 'Fhe duty mark ; Hie (Queen’s 
bead, or bead of the reigning sovereign, introduced 
in the year 1784. (5) The date mai'K : each assay 

office has now its letter or date mark, changed 
every year; 20 to 26 letters of the aljJiabet being 
used in rotation, and repeated in dill'ereut styles of 
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letter. In London ilie assay year coimnoiices on 
the 30tli May, and is indicated !jy one of twenty 
letters of the aljdiabet, A to U, omitting the letter 
J. Tlie question has been raised whether the hall- 
marking system ought not to be dis(M>n tinned. 

The following table (made up from Cripps) shows 
specimens of the diilerent ali)habets used by the 
(loldsmiths’ Company of London as date-lettei-s 
from 1478 ; variety in tlie sliape of the shields being 
also used Jis a furtlier distinction : 


1478 to 1408— liOinbardic, 
' caps., double cusps. 


1408 to 1518- 
13 luck letter, Kiiiall. 


w 


15IS to 1538 - 
JiOittbiirdic, capitals. 

1538 to 1558 - 
Iloiiian and other caps 


m 

m 


iniWl to 1716- 
Oourl bund. 

1716 to 1736- 
Koiiian, capitals. 

1736 to 1756- 
Roiiian, Hinull. 

1756 to 1776 - 
Black letter, caiatals. 


1668 to 1578 - 
' Black letter, small. 




1776 t<»17lW - 
Udinan, snmit. 




1578 to 1508— 
Konuui, capitals. 


m 


16!)8 to 1618 -Lombanlic, 
ca]>itals, external cusps. 

1618 1(J 1638 
Italian, small. 

1638 to 1(558 - 
Court luind. 


165S to 1678 • 

Black letter, capitals, 


1678 to 1696 
Bluek leU« r, small. 



17VHJ to 1816 - 
Uoiiian, capitals. 

1816 to 1836- 
Roniaii, .small. 


183(5 to 1S5G - 

Black letter, capitals 




18.5(5 lo 1S76 — 

Black letter, small. 


lT(>y 187(5 (.1896— 

Ro Kin, capitals. 

1896 to 1916— 
Roman, small. 


The accompanying ligure shows a Ihrmingham 
silver plate-mark. 1, the maker’s initials; 2, the 

®3S3(S)i3iGfi® 

ham ; 4, the duty-mark ; 5, the date-letter for the 
year 1889. 


See Cripps, Old EuffUsk Plati\ iU Mnhrit and Marks 
(1878; new e<L 1889); and Gee, The iiall'niarking of 
Jeweller j! practically comidmd (1889). 


llalloW€^eil« the name ]iopular1y given to the 
eve or vigil of All Hallows, or festival of AH 
Saints, which being the 1st of November, Hallow- 
een is the evening of the 31st of October. In 
England and Scotland it wa.s long consecratcui 
to harjiile.ss lireside revelries, with many cere- 
monies for divining a future sweetheart. See 
Burns’s ‘ Halloween’ and Chambers’s Hook of Days, 
The similar Irish cuslom.s are illustrated in 
Maclise’s ‘ l)rop-ai>plc Night.’ 

llallstalt^ ail Austrian village near Omundeii, 
once a great Celtic capital. See Iron AiiE. 

Hallliciliatioiis. To realise in any propm- 
way what memory is from the ])hy.siohij;ioal 
of view, we must assume that every imj>ressiou 
on the s(mses is eondiicled by molecular move- 
ments tliruiigh the nerves to the ultimate ccdls 
of the brain, which then undergo a certain molec- 
ular change that is revealed to coiistdousness 
as the qualities of the thing seen or heard or felt. 
By a process of instinctive reasoning the thing 
itself is thus instantly realised in the grown man, 
but not in the child. This molecular change in 
the cells may be evanescent, or it may be lasting. 
When lasting, tlie iinpression may Im? said to be 
* registered,’ so that it can come before eoiuscious- 
ness again, and be * remembered. ’ Each act of 
memory of the same impression in a healthy brain 
adds to the disthictiiess of the registration, and 
it is tlius more and more easily recalled or 
suggested, either soontaneonsly or from without. 
The millions of brain colls contain an incon- 
ceivablo number of siicli registered inim*cssion.s 
of things seen, heard, touchcii, smelt, and toasted, 
besides the impressions of past states (if feeling, 
past trains of thought, and recombinations of 


them by means of the imagination. It is in no 
M'ay thouj^ht a strange thing that we can recall 
all tliesc in memory at any time, or that by \in- 
cunscious i)r(3ce.sses of ai^sociation they project 
theni.selves acioss the hold of consciousness irre- 
spective of our wills. It is not thought so very 
strange that, when we take a dose of ojuum or 
cocaine, the registered images lying in the brain -cells 
rise uj» and come across our coiisciou.snc.ss .so vividly 
that M’e cannot distinguish between tlnun and real 
objects seen with the eyes. The same phenome- 
non often occurs in conditions of half sleep. In 
dreatiiirig the iiii]H'es.sion.s appear perfectly real to 
the half-consciousness existing at tlic time. 

Now there an* certain very sensitive people, 
who have an element of thi* morbid in their 
brain comlition or beredity similar to the niorbid- 
iie.ss caused by a dose of cocaine. I’his being so, 
what is the dillicnlty in believing that those regis- 
tered brain images should stand out, and seem to 
tin* eonsciousnesss as real as the original im]»ression, 
and so produce a hallttvt nation, or a subjective 
iinpression from an image already in the brain that 
is practically tin*, same to the c.()iiscionsiiess as the 
impression, from a r(*al obj(*ct? This Is in no way 
more remarkable than memory itself. It is simply 
move unusual. It is very questionable wlicillier tlie 
original acts of memory of the young child are not 
all of the nature of hallncinaiions. The after recol- 
loelions of things seen ami of things iimigincd are 
certainly so real to some children that they confuse 
Iheiii with things seen or exjierienced. If a man 
can by using tests, and by the use* of his reason, be 
made to know that the tiling that appears to bo 
seen and real is not so, and has no objective exist- 
ence where he sees it, and that it is his brain that 
is playing him a irii^k, he has a .sain^ hallucination. 
If he cannot be made to do so, and thinks it a real 
object, he i.s insane to tJiis extent. The condition 
of hypnotism illustrates the origin of liallucinations 
better than almost anything else. Hypnotism (n.v.) 
is a modiiied, arlilieially-induced sleep, in wliich 
the consciousness is changed but not abolished, 
and tin*, reasoning jiower much impaired. If a 
person liyi>notise<l is told that a jnece of ice is red- 
hot, he will not touch it, and if lie is made to do 
so, he l>chav(es as if he had touched liot iron. 
His wiiole inenlal condition is one of teiiqiorary 
halluciiiiitions of every sort. Yet in the face of all 
the.se scientilic facts and rea.sonable hypothe.ses 
ami de<lneti<nis we have persons calling in the aid 
of imaginary forces, ‘telepathy,’ ‘spirits,’ ‘psychic 
force,’ tJ^c., to e\])lain hallucinations, and associa- 
tions formetl h)r ‘ psychi(!al research,’ (ividently on 
the tln'ory that tlnu’c can be a cause for Inillucina- 
lions otln*r than the vegisterc<l images in the brain 
itself, together with altered coiniitions of con- 
scioiisiies.s. Many religious leaders and otliers 
in a state of intense )>rain excitement from 
religions or other caiisi^s have luul hallucinations, 
after they had been sinning against nature's laws 
bv depriving themselves of sleep and of exer- 
cise, and by exposing themselves to the contagion 
of morhitl feeling interspersed by reason or com- 
mon sen.se. Luther’s seeing the devil, and throw- 
ing his ink-bottle at him, ami Sweilenborg’s 
.seeing s|»iritual beings among the ministers at 
the council board are certainly explicable on the 
theory of suggestion and a tenijiorary inorbkhiess 
of brain -working. 

But, say tins telepathists, ‘two people have 
hiul the same hallucination at the sainc iiioment. 
How can that be explained on hrain-cell prin- 
ciples?’ If two people had been thinking of the 
.same thing- -for example, a dear friend or relative 
of both who was ill and sup|K)sed to he dying — 
and if both were sensitive person.s, and their feeling 
M ere very excited at tlie time, u liat marvel is it if 
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throuf'li a rare coincidence they had scon llie form 
of tlic dyinj; friend? And if this impression ha^i- 
peiied to be near the time when lie died, is it 
remarkable in tlie unseicntilic state of most minds 
tlial they made out it was the same moment lliat 
they both saw their friemrs form a]»]iear and walk 
out at the door? When such duplicate hallucina- 
tions are probed by hard scieiitilic methods it is 
always found that the hour of sceino them by the 
two peoole was not <iuite the same, that one had 
previously made a su^oostion to the other forjjotten 
I the cxeitemeiit of the moment, or that the lij^iires 
seen by them had on dillereiit olothiiio^ or had 
quite diHerent beards. Without far more evidence 
than has been broiioht hirward b}’ the pseudo- 
scientitic believers in oluists and apnaritions, an 
aoc of science will never admit a hallucination to 
be anythin^ but a brain jihenoiucnon, iibscure per- 
haps, but no more obscure than many other corre- 
lated facts of brain ainl niiml. Kvery atlvaiice that 
is made in our knowledj'e of the brain and its work- 
ing in relation to mind reinlers the rational and 
scientific explanation of all the hallucinations of 
the sane recorded by trustworthy, unbiassetl 
observers more easy and probable, and makes less 
excusable the calling in to exjdain the facts of 
new and unknown ‘forces’ or ‘influences’ in 
Tiiatun* beyond those we know and can scieiilitically 
iiivi'stigate. llallucinatitms may Ik; of all tlie 
senses, ami may be of every de^^ree of variety and 
complication, fnuii flashes of li;,dit to armies of 
men, from humminj's in the ear to strains of 
‘celestial music.’ J5ut it has never been provetl, 
as ou^jjlit certainly to have occurred if there was 
any reality in those occult forces, that anytliin<x 
has ever been seen or heard by any one which 
the person mi'rht not possibly have seen or im- 
a^dned previously, so that its inia<'e might l»c 
lying n'gistered in his hrain-cells ; and no new 
tiKov ledge has ever come t<i humanity from such 
sources, irallucinations were much more common 
aiming nrimitive peoples ami in the early ages of 
tlie world than thev are now. See INSANITY. 

Ilalliiiii, a town in the French department of 
Nor(l, 10 miles NNK. of Lille. Weaving <if linen 
and woollen goods, bl(*achiiig, brick-iiiakiiig, and 
the manufacture of oil, chemicals, and choeulate 
are the ]uiiicipal industries. Pop. 0809. 

llallllstatL a seaport of Swcilcn, and capital of 
the jirovince of IJalland, on the (Kattegat, 75 miles 
SF. of ( Jotlieiibiirg, with trade in corn, wood, Hour, 
ami coal, and salmon-lisheric.s. Pop. 15,825. 

Halotc^lis, or SALT-I'KODrCKKS (Or. fulls, 
‘salt’), are a well -characterised group of non- 
metal lie elements— chlorine, hromine, iodine, ami 
llimrine -which form witli metals componnds 
analogous to sca-salt. For haloid salts, see SALT. 

llaloras<SI% an order of thalamifloral dicoty- 
ledons, vegetatively reduced from Onagrm;e;e 
(q.v.). Tlu.-rc are about s(;venty known species, 
lierbaceoiis or balf-sbrubby ; univei-sally distributed, 
and almost all aquatic, or growing in wet places. 
The stems ami leaves often have large air-cavities. 
The plants are insignificant in appearance, and the 
flowers generally much reduced. None of them 
have any important usi^s, except those of the genus 
Trapa (q^.v.). The only Hritish species are the 
M are's Tail {Hippurls uuh/aris) ami the Water- 
milfoils ( Myriophyllum ). 

Halos and Coroiise. Halos are circles of 
light siirroumling the sun or moon, and are due 
to the presence of ire crystals in the air. The 
commonest and usually the brightest Iuls a radius 
of about 22 degrees— i.e. this is tlie angular 
ilistance from the sun to its inner edge. This 
si/p can he computed from the liexagonal shaiie 
ami known refractive iiower of ice-crystals. Tlie 


calculation shows that light passing through the 
.sides of such a crystal is bent at an angle varying 
with the direction in which it falls on tlie crystal, 
hut never less than 211 degrees, which is therefore 
called the angle of minimum deviation, and in the 
greater number of cases not greatly exceeding that 
angle. If, therefore, the air between the observer 
and the sun or moon be filled with such crystals 
the light will be thrown outwards beyond the 
angle of iiiinimnm deviation, and will mostly 
ajipear at about ‘22 tlegrees distance from the 
I sun or moon, forming a circle round it. As blue 
light is sligfitly more refrangible than red it is 
thrown fartlicr out, and the halo appears coloured 
red inside and blue outside. Some of tlie crystals 
may, howeA't?r, he lying so that the light enters 
I at a .side and li*aves at one cml, or n'rr nrsU, 

I ill which case the angle nf mininnim deviation is 
I aliout 46 degrees, at whieh distam;e a second 
fainter halo is frequently seen with colours in the 
same order as in the first. Th(;se colours are 
generally well seen in solar halos, but not in lunar, 
as the moon's liglit is too faint to give distinct 
I colour to each jiart. In addition to the above, a 
I third still larger halo has been seen. There are 
only four observations of this halo on record, and 
. the radius has been esiiniated in the difVerent eases 
at fnim Si degrees to 00 degrees. The cause of 
this halo has not bei^n iu^eertaiiied. It is not 
coloured, ami may be due eitlier to some more 
complex form of ice-crystal or to intcnLal reflection 
from the hexagonal crystals. 

Another plienomenoii sound inies seen with halos 
is the Purhdivvirrh', which is a 'Nvhite circle jiassing 
through the sun and jiarallel with the iiori/on. It 
is caused by light reflected from the surfaces of ice- 
crystals falling vertically tlirougli the air. When 
the sun is near the horizon this circle is intensified 
at distances of 22 degree's and 46 degrees from the 
sun, and forms jiarhelia or mock-siins, and another 
mock sun is sometimes seen on this circle directly 
opposite the sun. A similar circle is also formed 
passing vertically through the siin by reflect ion from 
tin* upper and under surfaces of the ice-crystals. 
Halos are sometimes acconqianied by contact 
arches, Avhiidi an* arcs of circles touching the halos 
of 22 degrees and 46 degrees ; they are tornied by 
I long hexagonal prisms floating hori/ontally in the 
[ air, and are curveil away from the sun when it is 
I Ik'Iow .*{() degrees altitude;, but are concave towards 
I it at greater elevatiruis. Several other more com- 
]dex forms of halo have been seen in the arctic 
‘ regions, but are of rare occurrence in Hritaiii. 

Halos must not be confused with Coi'unir, which 
I are smaller coloured circles that apnear round the 
1 sun or nuioTi wlseii they shine throngh thin cloud or 
, mist. In the^e the red is the outermost colour, 

! and several successive sets of coloured rings are 
1 usually forniefl. They are due to the dillVaclion 
tlie light undergoes in passing am mg the flrops 
of wJih'h the tloiid is composed. The radiu.s of the 
first red ring of a corona varies from 1 degree to 
.3 degrees, according to the size of the drops, and 
tlic radii of the others are successive nuiltiplcH of 
that of the first. 

I W hen tlie sun sliines on a hank of fog a large 
how of about 40 dc'grees radius, resembling a rain- 
1 k)W, blit not so brightly coloured, is seen. It is 
1 oft<*n double, like the rainbow. Owing to the 
smaller Miz.e of the water-drons in a fog than in 
falling rain, the Forjhov) is wider and fainter than 
the rainlxiw. The law determining the order of 
the colours — whether red inside or red outside — 
has not yet been thoroughly worked out. If the 
observer is standing on an elevated point so that 
his shadow falls on the fog, coloured lings called 
(UuricH or Anthclia are ofion seen. Five or six 
sets of colours have been observed, the outermost 
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having a radius not exceciding 1*2 dcf'rees. In each 
ring the red is outside, sliowing tliat it is a dittVac- 
tion etlect like a corona, but the exact cause has 
not been determined. If the fog is very near, tlio 
observer’s shadow is visible, forming wliat is known 
as the Brocken Spectre (see Ml KA(iiE) ; and if the 
fog is thin the shadow looks farther away than it 
really is, and is therefore supposed by the spectator 
to bo of gigantic size. 

HaloSy in religious art. See Nimuus. 

llalS 9 Fkans, the elder, portrait and gem'c. 
painter, was born, probal>ly at Antwerp, in 1580 or 
1581, though some authorities give 1584 as the 
date. His parents, members of an old Haarlem 
family, returned to that city about 1000, and Hals 
studied under Karel van Mander and, according to 
some accounts, under liubens. Some ton years 
later he married Annekc Hermanszoon, and in 
1615 he wa.s sumnioned before the niagistrfites ami : 
reprimanded for ill-tieating his wife and for his 
drunken ami disorderly life. A ft*w weeks later 
his wife died, and in 1*617 he marrie<l a woman of 
doubtful character, Lysbeth lleynier. In his later 
years, in spite of his unceasing industry, to which 
the numerous works from his hand in the conti- 
muital galhjrios bear witness, he fell into i>overty, 
and was relievwl by the muni<‘ipjility of Haarlem, 
who in 1664 bestowed on him a p(uision of 200 
llorins. He dieil at Haarlem in 1666, and on the 
1st of Sejd ember was burhsl in the church of St 
Bavon. Hals is usually n'ganled as the foumhu* 
of the Ouleh school of </c///v'-i»aiuting. Hissubiects 
(»f feasting and carousal are treate<l with marvellous 
vivacity ami spirit, and as a portrayer of faces con- 
vulsed with laughtcM* he is without a rival. His 
])ortraits are full of character, and catch with 
a<lmirable subtlety the lightest shtadcjs of passi?ig 
expression. Technically his work is luasttudy, his 
handling being most direct and \»oworful ; hut a 
certain hardness and crudeness of tone is fre(]uenlly 
apparent in his rendering of llesh, and Ins later 
works have little variety of colouring, and show an 
unpleasant blackness in the shadows. Of his por- 
trait groui)s eight noble examples are preserved in 
the museum of Haarhun, the linest being that dated 
16.’18, representing the ollicers of tlu^ corps of St 
Adrian. The ‘Mandoline Player’ (16116), in the 
gallery of Amstejnlam, is a typiciil exam]>le <»f 
his treatment of single figures. A series of excel- 
lent etcliijig.s after the works of Hals, by Professor 
SV'illiam Huger, with text by C. Vosiuaer, was 
]uiblished in Leyden in 1878. .As a teaelier he 
exerciseil a marlved inlluenee upon the develoji- 
meiit of Dutch art, Jan Versjuonck, Van dcr 
Heist, Adrian van Ostade, Adrian Brouwer, and 
AVouwermaii having been bis ]mpils. An interesting 
view of the interior of bis studio, dated 165*2, by 
Job Bercb-Heyde, another of bis scholars, is in the 
Haarlem Museum, —His brother, Diuk Hai.s, a 
]uil)il of Abrabam Bloemaert, w'as al.so an exeelleiit 
< 7 C///r't)ainter (A. before 1600, d. 1056); and several 
of Frans’s sons were artists, the most celebrated 
being Frans Hals, the younger, who nourished from 
about 1637 to 1669. 

Halstcadf a market- town of Kssex, on tlic! 
Colne, 56 miles NK. of London. The parish ciiureli 
has a wooden spire and many old monuments ; the 
free grammar-school date.s from 1500. It has manu- 
factures of crape, silk, and paper; straw-plaiting 
is-also carried on. Pop. 6059. 

llalyblirtOlly Thomas, a Scotch divine, was 
born at I)ui»plin near Perth in 1674, and was 
for eleven years minister of Ceres in Fife, and 
then for two professor of Divinity at St Andrews, 
where he died in Sci»teiiiber 171*2. He was the 
author of several works, including Natural Belt- 
tjion insufficient^ and licvcaled necessary^ to Man's 


Happiness; The Great Concern of Salvation ; and 
Tea Sermons preached before and after the Gcle- 
hrution of the Lord's Sapper, The works, esiioci- 
ally the autobiogra))hic memoir, of tlie ‘ Holy 
IJalybiirton ’ were once very jiopular among the 
people of Scotland ; and even at tlie ]>resent 
day they are still read. They were published, 
together with an Kssay on his Life and Writings, 
hy Dr Uobert Burns (l.iondon, 1835). 

Ilalys* See Asia Minou. 

proptu ly the liind part or angle of tlie 
knee ; hut iisually applied to the cured thigh of the 
hog or sheep, more especially tlie first. Ham- 
curing, or, what is tlic same thing, hacon-curing, 
is performed in a variety of methods, each country 
or district having its own peculiar treatment; these, 
however, relate to minor points. The essential 
operations are as follows : The meat is first well 
rubbed with salt, and either left on a beneh that 
the brine may tlraiii away, or covered up in a 
close vcs.sel ; after a few days it is rubbed again, 
this time with a mixture of salt and saltpetre, to 
which sugar is sometimes ailded, or with a mixture 
; of salt and sugar alone. It is then consigned to the 
bench or tub for at least a week hmger, after which 
it is generally ready for drying. JPef snltiny re- 
quires, on the whole, about three weeks dry 
salting^ a week longer. Mutton hams should not 
be keut in juekle longer than about three weeks. 
Some tianis are merely bung uj» In tlry wilboiil being 
.smoked ; others, after being ilried, are nmiove<l 
to the smoking-Iioiise, wliicli consists of two and 
sometimes three stories; tlie fire is kindled in the 
lowt'st, ami the meat is bung n]> in the second and 
third stories, to which the smoke ascends. The fire 
is k(*pt up with sup|di('s of oak or bee<*h cliips, 
though in .soiikj districts twigs of juniper, and in 
many parts of (Iri'at Britain peal, art' ustMl. Fir, 
lareli, and such kinds of wooib on acconuL of the 
unpleasant llavour they iinuart, are on no account 
to be n.scil. The lire must lx* kept, night and day, 
in a smouldering state hir three or four <lays, at the 
end of which time the ham, if not more than five 
or six inches fleej), is perfectly smoketl. As cohl 
W'cather is preferalde for the operation of curing, it 
is chietly carried on during winter. Many of the 
country-people, in those parts of Enghiml where 
I wo«)d and peat are used for fuel smoke hams by 
banging them up inside large wide chimneys, a 
method common in Westmorland. The enriiig of 
beef and mutton bams is carried on chietly in the 
north of Knglaiid and Diinifriesshire in Scotland ; 
that of pork-hams, on tlie other hand, is found in 
various count ri(*s, among the lu*st known being 
tbo.se c«)nmM*t(*d in commeree witli the names of 
Belfast timl Westphalia. Harris (if (’alne, Wilt- 
shire, intnxlnced an ammonia freezing- process avail- 
able liotli summer and winter. Cliicago ( q. v, ) is the 
chief centre of the enormous American industry of 
|K>rk -packing. The imports of bacon and bams 
into the Tniled Kingdom in 1888 ainonnted to 
3,594,*212 cwt., of a value of £8,343,387. tO' this 
quantity the value from the rnited States was 
£3,874,170, frrtm Denmark £1,389,047. The import 
of Iiams only in 1888 wa.s 730,408 owt., of the value 
of £1,929,60*2, The total value of the imports of 
bacon ami hams in 1886 was £8,402,vS28 ; iii 1902, 
£17,285,869. The total export of bacon and bams 
from the Hnited States is valued at upwards of 
,^30,000,000 a year. See Piu. 

llailly ft ti'wn in the French department of 
Somme, on the river of that name, 12 niile.s SW. of 
St Quentin. Its nneieiit fortress or castle was 
i*cbuilt by the Comte de Saint Pol in 1470, 
and now is used as a state- prison. It is memor- 
able as the place of conlinement of Joan of Arc, 
Moncey, and othei-s ; of Polignac, Peyronnet, and 
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(iiicrnon K;iiiville from 1831 to 1836; of Louis 
Napoleon from 1840 till 1840; and after the coup 
d'etat, of the republican ‘generals Cavaignac, 
Lainoriciere, Changarnier, \’c. l*op. 2837. See 
Goniiird, Ham, son Chateau, i’V'c. (1804). 

Ham, ^V F.ST, a sulmrii of Kast Tiondon, ami a 
pai lianientary and county borough of Essex, on the 
iiorili bank »)f the Thamc.s, opposite Greenwich. 
In sixty years its population grew from 10, (KID to 
207,308* (1001 ), ]»riiicipally owing to the Victoria 
and Albert iloeks and the gas-works. It is a busy 
industrial parish, and has silk-printing, shipbuild- 
ing, tlistilling, and chemical manufactures. In 
1885 it was Jiimle a parliamentary borough, return- 
ing two members to the House of Commons. Here 
is Mrs Elizabeth Fry's house, ‘The f.'edars.* — East 
Ham, .>ituatetl in the south-west of the same 
count V, IJ miles SNV. t>f Harking, had a population 
in 18*81 •)f 9713; in 1891, 32,712; and in 1001, 
95,989. See Katharine Fry, Ifistonj of the rarishes 
of East and ITcst Ham (ISSS). 

Ham, according to Genesis, was the second 
son of Noah; but the name, a.s generally 
used, is geograi)hical ralher than t'thnographical.^ 
The word Ham in Hebrew signilies ‘to be hi>t,' 
and the descendants of tJiis son of Noah are re- 
presented as peopling the southern regions of the 
earth, so far iis known at that time — viz. Arabia, 
tlie IN*i>ian (bilf, Egypt, Ethiopia, Libya, Ac. 
Ham has also been ideiitilied witli Komi (‘black 
laml'), an ancient name of Egypt; but for this 
blent ilical ion there exists no satisfactory philo- 
logical evidence. Philologists ami ethnologists 
recognis<? as a distinct family of peoples and tongues 
a group which they call ‘ Haniitic,' classif\ing it 
as CO ordinate with the Aryan and the Semitic. 
See Afkic A, Vol. 1. pp. 85, Sti. 

Hailiadail, a town of l*eisia, in the province of 
Irak Ajemi, is situated at the northern btuse of 
Mount El wend, 1(30 miles M'SW. of Teheran. It 
contains some notable tombs — e.g. Avicenna's 
(»pv. ) and r)thei*s atlirnied b) be those of Mordecai 
and Esther. Heing the centre of converging routes 
from Hagda<l, Erivan, Teheran, and lsp,ahan, it is the 
se.'it of a large transit trade ; and it carries on exten- 
sive inaniifactures of leather, and in a h\ss degree 
of c<»ar-e carpets and woollen and cotton fabrb*s. 
Pop. 35, (KM). Ilaniadan is generally believed to 
occupy the site of the Median Eebatana («|.v.). 

IlHIliadr^vads. See Nymimfs. - -The name 
Ha.inadrijas is given to a kind of Haboon (q.v.); 
nnd the Haniadrijas or Ophioplaajus clans is the 
l.'irgest poisonous snake of the Old World, larger 
and mon* <langerous than any of the cobnis, with 
which it has almost the same geographical range. 

Hamah (Gr. EpiphaHta), the Hamatii of the 
Hible, a very ancient city of Syria, on the Oronies, 
110 miles N. by E. of Damascus. The town. stands 
in the midst of ganlens, though the .streets are 
narrow ami irregular, and the houses are built of 
sun-drie«l bricks ami W(iod. The inhabitants, about 
45,0(X), manufacture coarse woollen niantle.s and 
■aril, ami carry on considerable trade with the 
ledoiiins. Hamath seems to have come very early 
in coiillict with the Assyrians, having been taken 
by them in 854 u.c;. and again in 743, wdiilst two 
revolts of tlie pcojdc were (uusheil by the Assyrians 
in 740 and 72(5 fj.c. .After the Grjcco-Maceaonian 
cori([UCst of Syiia, Hamah hccamc known as Epi- 
phania. In 639 it fell iiit<i Alosleni liands, and, 
though it wa.s held hy Tancn-d from 1108 to 1115, 
it was ugaU taken posse.ssion of by the Moslern.s. 
.Vbulfeda, the Arab geographer, was prince of 
Harnah in the 14th century. Four stones wei-e 
dis(rovered there in 1812 hy Hnrckhardt, bearing 
inscriptions in an unknown language, now Ijelioved 
to Ijo Hitlite (q.v.). 


Uaniainelidem. Sec Witch Hazkl. 
Ilailiaillll* Johann (H:()RrF, n German writer, 
iMirii at Ki'uiigsberg in Pru.ssia, 27th August 1730. 
The incompleteness ami aimlessness which charac- 
terised his education dung to him all his ilays ; he 
matle numerous starts in life, but followed no one 
calling for long ; in turn, student of philoso])hy, of 
llieology, of law, private tutor, merchant, tutor 
again, commercial traveller, student of literature 
and the ancient languages, and clerk, he at length 
sottletl down in Kiinigsberg in 1767 as an olHcial in 
the excise. Nevertheless he lived but meanly until 
tlie present by a patron, in 1784, of a sum of iuoiiey 
raised him above want. He died at Munster, 21st 
June 1788. His writings are, like liis life, desultory 
and without .system ; but even as such they exer- 
cised a perceptible iiiiluenco ii])on Jaeohi, Herder, 
(Joetlie, and Jean Paul. For in spite of their 
symbolical and oracular style, qualities which led 
to their author being designated tlie ‘ Magu.s of tbe 
North,* they contain the results of tboiiglitfiil and 
extensive reading, are rich in suggestive thought, 
eucruste»l with paradox ami .sarcasm, and thoroiigldy 
bristle with lileniiy alhisij»ns. Hamanirs independ- 
ence and love of honest truth imule biiii, however, 
unpopular with bis contemporaries, except the 
more thoughtful few. (.‘ompare Hotlis edition of 
lii.s Stnnmtlichc Echnftvn (S vol.s. 1821-45) or 
( iildeiiieister's (6 vols., including biography, 1857- 
73). See Lives by J'oel (1874-76) ami Claasen 
(1885). 

Haiiibato, or Ambato, capital of Tnnguragiia 
province, Ecuador, in a sludtered amiihitlieatro on 
the nortliern slope of Gbimborazo, 8860 feet above 
the sea. It was twice destroyed — by an eruption of 
('otopaxi in 1698, and by an earthquake in 1796, 
but was speeilily rebuilt. Pop. 12,()CK). 

' llaillblirg* a constituent state of the ( Jeiman 
empire, includes tbe free city of Ilariiburg, the 
towns Horgedorf and Giixliaven, and several 
.suburbs and communes, with a total area of L")8 sq. 
m. The free Hanseatic city of Hamburg is situated 
on the Elbe, about 75 miles from tbe German Ocean, 
'112 N. of Hanover, and 177 NW. of Hcrlin. Ham- 
burg was founded by Gbarjemagnc in 808, and for 
three centuries bad to struggle hard to maintain 
itself again.st tbe marauding Danes and Slavs. It 
was made a bishopric in 831, ami three years later 
an anlibi>lM)pric. This last dignity was Iraiis- 
ferre»l to HreTiieii in 12‘23. The commci-c-ial history 
i»f Hamburg began in 1189 -90, when the ciiqicror 
graiiteil it vaiious privileges, amongst olber.s a 
separate judicial system and exemption from cua- 
/toms dues. In 1241 it joined with Liibeek in laying 
the foundation of the Hanseatie League (q.v.), and 
from 1259 lussoeiatod itself closely witli Hremeii also. 
From that tin e it increased rapiiily in wealth and 
coniinereial importance, augmenting its territory by 
the purchase of the township of Uit adnittel, at the 
mouth of the Elbe (where the liarhourof Guxliaven 
is now situated ), ami of several villagc.s and islands 
in the vicinity of the town. Umlcr the protection 
of tlie German em]>eror.s Hamhurg soon becamo 
powerful enough to defeml itself and its commerce 
both by .sea and laml, and carried on war for a con- 
siilcrable ])eriod against sea-rovers and the Danes, 
in 1510 it was made an imperial town by Maxi- 
milian I. It early emhracea the iloctrines of the 
,K«?funuatioii. During the stormy penod of the 
Thirty Years’ AVar it never had an enemy within 
its walls. All through the years from 1410 to 1712 
thorr^ were repeated risings of the populace against 
the governing cla.s.ses. The disputes with Denmark 
finally ceased in 1768, that lujwor renouncing all 
claim to Hamburg territory. The rapid commercial 
success and steadily iiierea.siiig prosperity of the 
city were only momentarily checked by a severe 
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coiiHiiercial crisis in 17(53. On the other iiand, the 
Frencli Kevolution drove many of tlie dtnitji‘6s to 
Hamburg, and the ranks of its merchants uere still 
fiirtiier strengthened by refugees from Holland, 
when that country was overrun by the French in 
1705. But eleven ycai-s later Hamburg itself 
was occupied by the French, and with tliat event 
there comniencetl for the city a jierio*! of great 
tribulation. In 1810 it w?us annexed to the French 
empire, Imt at the same time lost its eonimerce and 
its shipping tra*lc. For having in 1813 admitted 
the Russians within its walls the city was cruelly 
treated by Havoftt, Napoleon’s gemual ; and the 
cup of its misery was lilleil to the brim by the siege 
wliich Bennigsen began in tlicat same year. 

Betw een 1806 and 1814, when the French occu- 
pation came to an end by the capitulation of 
llavoflt to the allies, the? "population decrease<l 
by nearly one-half, namely to 55,000, and had to 
endure losses of property estimated at C7,000,0(K). 
In the following year Hamburg joined the (Icr- 
• man Confederation as one of the four free cities, 
ami its prosperity began ratddly to revive. An- 
other calamity cjvertook the town in 184*2 : in 
three days one-third of Hamburg was destroyed 
/ by lire, and more tlniu two millions sterling worth 
of j)roperty lost. 'Diat part of the town was, 
however, immediately relmilt in modem style. 
The older portion Is intersectiid hy canals, which 
SLM've as waterways between the river and the ware- 
houses. 'riic ramparts have been converted into 
gardens and proiiiona<h?s. In 18(,*l an agitation 
was set on foot for a reform in the constitution, a 
step which it took eiglit<*en years to carry into 
efVect. On 1st Octolier ISSS Ham hiirg entered the 
(lernnin (•usl(uns Union, though still retaining part 
of its territory as a ‘free jiort.’ This change has 
necessitated extensive altcratioii.s in the harbour ; 
sev(?ral (piays have been built, ware.hoiLses cou- 
sfcrueted, steam -oral i os erecteil, find the railway 
communicat ion with the chief imlustrial centres of 
Germany im])roved. In 1860 n<!W docks were in 
(.•ourso of construction at Uuxbaven for the use of 
the great ocean-going stoamei>4. The Hiiest ]»ublic 
buildings are the ‘school house’ (containing the 
town lil)rary of 4(K),()(M) volumes and 55(K) MSS., 
and a natural liisjtory museum), townbouse, 
pietiirc-gfillery, exchange, I win k, post-oHiee, and 
some chujclies. Of 'these last four are notice- 
able - St Nicholas, Imilt from designs by Sir 
(Hlhert Scott, 7is a memorial of the lire of 1842, a 
handsome (lOtliic building, with fi spire 482 feet 
high ; St Michad’s, an 18th-century Remiissauci 
church, with"a sidre 460 feet high ; ami St Cfillicr- 
iiie’s and St .lames’s, both Gothic t;ditices of the 
14tli and 15th centuries. In addition to numerous 
excellent schools and eliarilahle institutions, Ham- 
burg pos.'sessos a seliooIj)f niiiigfition, with which is 
connected an observatory, a zoological find a hot.ani- 
cal garden, and several museums and art-galleries. 
Hamburg has played an important part in the 
history of the Gerimiii stage. 

Hamburg is the hasiest commercial city on the 
continent of Eurojie, and the principal comiiiercial 
seaport of Germany. Next to Loudon it has the 
f largest money-exchange transactions in Europe; the 
bank of Hamburg wa.s founded so long ago as 1619. 
As a commercial centre its only rivals are London, 
Liverpool, Antwerp, and New York. Its manu- 
factures, though a long way inferior in value to 
its commerce, are not unimportant. The ])rincipa] 
- are cigar-making, distilling of spirits, sugar- refining, 
: brewing, engineering, iron-founding, manufacture 
of chemicals, india-rubber wares, furniture, starch, 
and jute, and shipbuilding. In 1865 the number of 
vessels that entered the jwrt was 5186, with a gims 
burden of 1,223,(K)0 tons; these figures rose to 5260 
vessels and 2,118,000 tons in 1875, and to 6790 


vessels and 3,704,000 tons in 1885, whilst in 1900 
they were 13,100 vessels and 8,0(X),0()0 tons. The 
number and tonnage of the vessels that cloare<l 
were about the .s.ame in the corresponding years. 
Of^ the vessels entering about .30 per cent, were 
British. The imports have increased at an extra- 
ordinarily ra]>id rate: in 1864 they were valued 
at £57,976.000, in 1875 at £85,050,000, in 188.5 at 
i:i02,;i00,000, in 18S7 at £111,948,800, and in 1900 
at £1‘.M),5()0,0(X). The eximrts in 1900 were valued 
at £1 .j 0,000,000. These returns <lo not include 
bullion. IJ.amhiirg has now actually a larger 'j 
tra<lc than London in shipping entered and 
cleared, and in collective imports and exports, s 
Of the imports about onc-half represent the value 
of goods brought into H.'imhiirg ny rail and river 
(Elbe) from the interior of the country. Next 
after (jJrcat Britiiiii the countries with which 
Hamburg lias commerei.al transactions of the 
greatest magnitude are the United States, tlie 
eoiinlrics on tiie Avest and east coasts of South 
America, Fi.-ince, Holland and Belgium, Central 
America, Russia, the E.'tst Indies ami ('liin.'i, and 
the east and west coasts of Africa. TT.'imhurg owes 
a large part of its trade to its position as a distri- 
buting centre for commodities hrouglit from distant 
]iarts of the world, to he jifterwanls sent to the 
diirereiifc countries of Europe. Hamburg is a 
great port for emigration. The city was severely - 
visited by cholera in I he autumn of 1892 ; there were 
17,0fK) cases and 9000 deaths. In 1900 the ])opnla- 
tion of Ihu city with suburbs (incorporated with 
the city in 1894) was 70.5,7.38 ; rest of tin* territoiy, 
62,611; tot.'il of the sRite, 7(58, .349. There ivere- 
‘21,351 Catholics, and 17,877 Jews. 

Sec Monckeberg, (hschti'htc (Ur Frrivn uud Jfansc-HilaJts 
ffamhurf/ {ISAIi); (.laedeclicns, HimUtrhchc I'opofjiutphie 
(Ur Friiin und IlmiHf-Stadt Jiamhnrii \ and two 

liistoricul works by Cbvllois (iJ'SG 57 and 1 861- 65). 

llailioln* a town and formerly a fortress of 
Hanover, occupies a commanding posilhm on Iho 
Weser, 25 miles SNV. of Hanover. It presents a 
quite medieval appearance, having many lumses 
ami buildings surviving from the Gotliic and 
Renaissanee periods of architecture. The ehaiii- 
hridge which lierc crosses the Weser was completed 
in 1839, and is about 840 feet in length. 3'he chief 
employments of the people are machine-making, 
iron founding, wool s)>inning, lisli-hreeding, hreiv- 
ing, ami the mannfaetiire of I(*ather, p.nper, artilicial 
iiiaiinre, and chemicals. In the earliest times 
Hanieln helonge*! to the Abbey of Fulda, and was 
a meiiiher of the Hanseatic Con federation. ^ li 
sufl’ered sevendv during the. Tliirty Years’ War. 
Pop. (1900) 18,9(50. With this town is connected 
tlie well known legend of the Piper (or Rateatcher) 
of Hameln, who in 1284 freed the town from rats 
llirougli the mystic charm of liis ]»ipe ; hut, when 
tlie people, refused to jiav him the promist?d rewaid, 
he exorcised the now er of his music upon the children 
of the place, and drew' them away into the heart of 
an adjoining bill, which opened to rocedve tlieiii, 
and through wliicli he le<i them to Transylvania. 
The .story is familiar from Browning’s ‘ Pied J’j])er 
of Hameliii.’ 

llailierlinsiy Roueut, Austrian poet, was horn 
of })Oor parents at Kirchberg in the I'orcst, in Low'er 
Austria, on 24tli March 1830. Having completed 
his studies at Vienna, Hamerliug lK*camc a teacher 
in the gymnasium at Tric.ste in 1855. But at the 
end of eleven years of work, ill-bealtb compelled 
him to retire. From that time down to the date of 
bis death, on 13tli July 1889, be lived .at Gratz, 
almost entirely confined to bis bed, lint nevertheless 
leading a busy life as a waiter of poetry. He 
began bis career by the publication in 1860 of a 
voliuue of lyrics, Shinen und Mintien (7th cd. 
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1886; e.'U’h eilition oiiliirged and iinj)roved). His 
lyric talent found expression also in such later 
works as Das Svhu'am'nlial tier Ramantik (1862), 
Atntn' It mi Pst/r/ir (ISS 2 ), and lilatUr im Whahi 
( 1SS7). Hat his best hooks are three satirical ei»ics 
— Ahasver in Rom (1866; 17th e<l. 1889), Dcr 
K<nii(j Cun Sion (1869), and Ifomnncnlns (1888). 
In these hooks his theme is the pridileiiis that are 
knit about the inner nature of man, his mundane 
existence, and the institutions his mind has con- 
ceived and his ham! has made. The structural 
‘onceptions are often ^rand, cand the imagina- 
tion bold ; the emotional and descri])tive colour- 
ing is both rich and truthful, the action vigorous, 
the philosophy ultra-modern : ami there is a firm 
jrrasp of details, and a i)atient and clever use of 
them, mostly for satiric ]iurposes. Satire is indeed 
one of the stroii'^est elements in these epics. 
Hamerlin^'s remaining works include I'cnns im 
K.cil (1H.jS) ; (icrmancnzmj ( 1864), a translation of 
Leoj»ardi’s poems (1S6.>): u novel, Aspnsin (l87o); 
a tragejly, Danton nml Robespierre ( 1871 ) ; two or 
three other dramatic pieces; Ih'c sieben Todsitnden 
( 1878 ) ; an autobiographical work, Stationen meiner 
Lebenspiltjerschaft (1886); Lehrjahrc der Liebe. 

( Letters, t'i.'c. ISS9). SanimfUrhe Werke ( Hamburg, 
1889). See Life by A. l*ol/cr (1889). 

Hamerton^ HiiiLir (Hi.hkut, was born, the 
son of a solicitor, at Lanesiile near (lldliam, on 
10th September 1884. According to the auto- 
biogratdiy contained in the Life published by his 
widoAV jil 1S96, his youth was quite execptionally 
unhappy. He commenced writing on art for imiga- 
zines an I reviews, ami soon jiroduced a volume of 
poems on The Isles of Loch A tee. (IS.'i.*)), and -I 
l*a infers (^ant/t in the H iijhlaiuls, and Thotajhfs 
fiboHt Art (1862). In 1868 he jmblished Kfehitaj 
and Kt eh ers ContemportHOf r^rneh Dainfers: a 

continuation of the latter a]»peared in the folhiwing 
year, Pa in tine/ in France after the Decline ef Clttssi- 
cism. From 1SG9 he e<lite<l the Portfolio. The 
Intellectual Life (1878) is in the form of letters of 
advice, illustrated, by many examples, adilrcssed to 
literary aspirants and others, of every class and in 
all circumstances ; Unman Intercottrse (1SS4) is a 
volume of essays on sociu,! subjects, many of tliiuii 
dealing with intercourse as all'ected by nalionalily ; 
The tiraphir ( 1882), finely illnstratc'd, is ‘a 

treati-n on the varieties of drawing, ])ainting, ami 
engraving, in comparison with each other and with 
nature,’ the analys<*s of the techniciue of the masters 
of the various aris being remarkable for discrimina- 
tion and acumen; Landscape ( 1 . 880)1 a supeibly- 
illu>trat»Ml volume, is not so much a treatise on 
lanil>cai)e-painting as a work illustrating the inllu- 
ence of natural landsca])e on man. Other \vorks 
are Portfolio Pajnrs (18.89), French and Kngitsh 
( 1889), Sittn in Art (1898), a coiijde of novels, and 
Ills Life of Turner ( 1879) ; and to this P>icyclop<Tdi.a 
he contributed thenrticles Paintini;, IiKMIlRANIiT, 
nml Ti’KNKH. He lived many years in France, and 
died at Hoiilogne sur Seine, (itli November 1894. 

Ilailic.siickeil, in Sc(>ts law, the offence of 
assaulting a man in his ow n house. 

Hcllllilcar* next to Hannibal the greatest of 
the C’arthaginian.s and one of the greatest generals 
of anti({uity. He was surnamed IJarca (the llehrew' 
liarak) or ‘Lightning.’ AVhen a young man he 
came into prominence in the sixteenth year of the 
f ii-^t Punic War (247 Ji.('.), when all Sicily, save 
the fortresses of Drepanum and Lilybieiini, had 
he-ui wrested from Carthage by the llomanH. After 
iMvaging the Italian coast, h(» landeil in Sicily, near 
I'antirmu.s, and seiziid the stronghold of Ercte, a 
hill of 2 t)fX) feet high rising sheer from the sea. 
Hon*, with a sm.all band of niercf*narieH, though he 
received no aid from his unworthy countrymen, he 


Avaged almost daily war with the Homans for three 
yeai-s, and defied every effort to ilislod^^o him. Hy 
the s])ell of his genius lie preserved discipline among 
his unpaid hillowcrs, w'hom he taught to banish 
their old «lread of the Itomaii veterans, wdiile >vith 
his few’ ships he harassed the Italian shores. In 
244 B.C. he occupied xMount Kryx, a hill 2 iniles from 
the ctia.st and a less strong position than Ercte, but 
one which lay nearer to the hesiegetl cities of Dre- 
paniim and Lilyhieum. For two y<*ars he stood at 
bay with his handful of men against a Homan arniv, 

‘ lighting,’ says Polybius, ‘ like a royal eagle, which, 

I grappling wdth another eagle as noble as liimsidf, 

I stoi>s only to take breath from sheer exhaustion, or 
' to gather fresh strength for the next attack.’ i'he 
j battle of the A^gatian Isles in 241 «.(.!. e.'ded the 
I First Ihinic War, ami Sicily w’as yielded to Home. 
Ihit Hamilear marched out from Eryx wdth all the 
honours of war. Scarcely hail peace been conclmh’d 
wdien the (’artluiginiaii mercenaries revolted ami 
j wore joined by the .subject Libyans, liaiinn, a 
I ]M‘r.soiial enemy of Hamilear, was sent against lliem. 

I He faileil, aiul the task of saving the stale \yas 
j assigned to Hamilear. who crushed out the rebellion 
I after a terrible struggle of three years in 288 ii.n. 
In the .same year tliii Homans, in defiaiiee of treaty 
engagements, scizimI on the (.’artliaginiaii possessions 
in t’iirsica. Despite the antagonism of the ])eace 
party, beade<l by the ineoinpetent Hanno, tl»e 
patriotie or Hareine party, though a minority, ob- 
tained the command of an army for IJaniilcar, with 
which he resolv(*d to carry out his master-concep- 
tion. lie jiroposed to throw Spain into the halaiicc 
I to redre.ss tlie lo.ss of Sicily. Spain was not only 
1 rich in mineral ami other wealth ; she would form 
an admirable recruiting-ground. The main defeiit 
I ill the (.’arthaginian armies hitherto had been the 
* want of an infantry eai)ahle of coning cm at all eciual 
terms with the legionaries. Such a force Hamilear 
determined to create in Spain, w'heiice it could ho 
marehisl or carric*d ov<*r sea to Italy ; in future the 
war w’ould he* waged on Homan soil. In 287 n.y. 
the gimeral enterc'd S)>aiii, and in nine years Imilt 
up a new' dominion by his military genius, his 
policy, and the magic of his personality. In 228 It.O, 
lie fell lighting against the tribe of the W*ttone.s. 
Tlie conceptions of the great Hamil(*ar W'cre carried 
out by his mightier son. I'nfortumitcly cfiily a 
dim light is cast on Hamilcar's marvellous earmu*. 
What is iiicoiitestahle is that he W’as a military 
genius of thci highest order ; a statesman as lofty 
in his conceptions .as he w'as adroit in carrying them 
out ; a patriot whom neither ohhw|uy, ingratitude, 
nor treachery could aliemate from the ignoble state 
lie strove so" hard to save. Two men only, it Inw 
hc?LMi truly .said, in the whole course of Homan Jiis- 
. tory, seem to have struck the Homans w ith real 
tcir’ror. These -vere Hamilear and his greater son. 
See Hosworth Sniitlis Varthat/e and the Cnrtha- 
f/inhtns ( 1879). 

Ilaillillotl* a town of Lanarksliirc, on the 
left hank of the Clyde, 10 miles SE. of Glas- 
gow. The jU’inciml e'dilice is the hurgli buildings 
(1868), w’itli a clock-tower nearly 180 feet high; 
and there are also the county buildings, large 
barracks, and a good racecourse. The former 
manufactures of lace, tamboured hohinette, and 
camhric have declined ; and mining is now the chief 
industry of the district. Hamilton was made a 
royal burgh in lots, and one of the live Falkirk 
parliamentary hiirghs in 1882. Pop. (1841) 8724; 
(ISSl ) IS,.")!/; (1901) 32,775. In 1886 the parlia- 
mentary l)oiindary w’as made coincident with the 
niiiiiicipal (extendcil in 1878). — Uaniiitmi Palace, 
suee.e.ssor to Cadzow Castle, is the seat of the Duke 
of Hamilton. Dating partly from 1594, hut greatly 
mdarged in 1705 and 18*22, it is a siinintiionH classi- 
cal structure, though its clioicest art-collections were 
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sold in 1882 for nearly £400,000. Within its policies 
are a superb mausoleum ( 1852), the ruins of Cadzow 
Castle, the herd of wild wliite cattle, and some 
primeval oaks. 

llamiltoil* a city of Canada, the chief town in 
the county of Wentworth, Ontario, is situated on 
Burlington Bay, at the west end of Lake Ontario, 
40 miles by rail SW. of Toronto, and 5(j WNW. of 
Niagara Falls. The.* business portion lies at the 
foot of * The Mountain,’ on whose slope many line 
residences are embowered among trees an<l gardens. 
Trees lino tlie wide, handsome streets ; the houses 
arc mostly substantial stone erections, and the 
court-house ami county buildings are among the 
finest in (’anada. The city is an important rail- 
way centre, stands in ilic midst of a po]nilous and 
higlily-cultivatetl disliict, at the head of the lake 
navigation, and is s<iid to possess a largcu- number 
of manufactories of iron, cotton, and woollen goods, 
sewing-machines, boots, glass-ware, &c. Ilian an^> 
other town in (.'anada. Hamilton, which was 
founded in 18L5, is !ho seat of an Anglican and of 
a Homan Catholic hisliop, ami sends two members 
to the House of (.ominous and one to the pro- 
VMicial legislature. Pop. (1801) 10,000; (1881) 
So, 001 ; ( 1801 ) 4S,0S0 ; ( 1 00 1 ) r.2,.‘»r>0. 

IlsilllillOll, metropolis of the western part of 
Victoria, on (haiige lliirii Cri'ek, 221 miles hy rail 
Two pastoral and agricultural 
exhiliitions are ln*ld here annually, and two race- 
niee tings. Pop. .'{OOO. 

llailliltoil. ( 1 ) capilal of Butler county, Ohio, 
on the Croat Miami River .and on th<* Miami and 
Erie Canal, 25 miles by rail N. of Cincinnati. It 
has a nnmlier of paper .and Hour mills, sevenil 
foundries, manufactories of farming-impleiiients, 
breweries, i^;'e. Pop. (1000 ) 25,014. — (2) A post- 
village of Now York, 37 miles SK. of Syracuse, 
is the seat of Madison University and of Hamilloii 
Theological Seminary, both Baptist. Pop. 1028. 

Ilailliltoil, capital (pop. 2100) of Bermuda 
(q.v.). 

lluilllltoil, a gre.nt historic, al family, is lic- 
lievcd to lie of English origin. The pedigree of 
the family, liowever, cannot he eairieil beyond 
Walter Fitz-Ciilhert (son of Hilbert), called Hamil- 
ton, ill P20() held lands in L.anark.sbire, and 
swore fealty to King Eilward 1. of England jis 
overlord of Scotland, .and in 1,314 kept the castle 
of Bothwell, on tlie Civile, for the English. His 
surrender of this strong fortress, and of the English 
kniglits and nobles who h;id lied to it from the field 
of ihirinocklmrii, w.as rew.arded by King Bohert 
Bruce hy grants of the lands .and baronies of 
C.adzow and Machanshire in (’lydesdale, Kinneil 
and Jiarhert in West Lothian, anil other hands for- 
feited by tile (hiiiiyns and other adherents of Eng- 
land.^ lie attained the rank of knighthood, and 
married Mary, daughter of Sir Adam of (Tordon of 
Huntly. He left t\W) sons. The older, Sir David 
Fitz-Walter, was taken jirisoiier by the English at 
the h, at tie of Neville’s Cross in l,34(i, founded a 
cli.antry in the cathedral of Glasgow in 13(>1, and 
appe.ars among the barons in the Scottish parlia- 
ments of 1308, 1371, and 137.3. His eldest son, Sir 
David of iiarnilton of Cadzow, was the lirst to 
assume the suniamc of Hamilton. 

DirKES OF Hamilton, &c. -The f.amily was only 
knightly till it was ennobled in its sixth genera- 
tion, in Sir James of Hamilton of C’adxow, who in 
1445 was created Lord Hamilton by a charter 
which consolidated his whole lands into the lord- 
ship of Hamilton, with his manor-place of ‘ the 
Orchard,’ in the barony of Cadzow, as his chief 
messuage. In 1460 he founded a college in the 
university of Glasgow— the firat college in Scotland 
founded by a layman. He also founded and 


endowed the collegiate church of Hamilton. Allied 
Ixith by iiiarria^e and by descent to the Douglases, 
he followed tlicir banner in the be^nning of their 
great struggle with the crown. But he foreook 
them at a critical moment in 1454, and his season- 
able loyalty was rewarded by lar^e grants of 
their forfeited lands. At a later period, after the 
deatii of his first wife, wlien lie must have been 
well advanced in years, he received in marriage 
the Priiices.s Marv, the eldest daughter of King 
James II., formerly the wife of Thomas Boyd, the 
.attainted Earl of "Arran. His only son by her, 
James, second Lord H.amilton, was in 1503 made 
Earl of Arran, and had a grant of that island, the 
dowry of his mother on her lirst marriage. After 
jdayiiig an important part in public affairs during 
the minority of King James V., he died in 1529, 
being succeedeil hy the eldest son of his third wife 
(a niece of Cardinal Beaton), James, seconil Earl 
of Arran. The death of King James V. in 1.542 
left only an infant a few days old between liiiii 
.and the" throne, lie Avas at oiiee chosen regent of 
the kingdom and tutor to the young queen, .and 
leel.ared to be ‘second person in tbe realm.’ He 
held bis liigb oHiees till 15.54, Avlieii lie resigned 
tliem in favour of the queen-mother, Mary of Guise. 

I He received in 1548, from King Henry 11. of 
j Franee, a grant of the duehy of Chalelherault. 
His eldest son, the Earl of Arran, was proposed 
at one time as the hushaml of t^iieen Alary of 
Scotland, and at another time as the hushaiid of 
l^iieen Eli/aheth of England. He was afilieted with 
in.adnoss in 1562, and never recovered Ills reason, 
although he lived till 1609. His f.ather, the first 
Dukeoft ‘liatclherault, dying in 1575, the second son, 
liord John Hamilton, commendator of Arbroath, 

1 became virtual head of the house, and as such was 
in 1599 created Maroiiis of Hamilton. He died in 
1604, being succeedeil hy his son .lames, the si'cond 
m.arquis, who in 1619 was created Earl of Cani- 
hridge in Engl.and, ami died in 1625. His eldest 
son, .lames, the third marquis, led an army of 
6(XK) men to the support of King Gnstavns 
Adolphus of Sweden in 1631 .32, .and later acted a 
conspicuous part in the great contest between 
King Charles 1. and the Scottish Coveminlers. 
Tli.at king in 1643 eioated him Duke of Hamilton, 
Avith remainder to the lieirs-feniale of his body, in tlie 
event of the death of himself .and liis brother Avith- 
out male issue. In 1648 he h'd a Scottish army into 
Eiiglaiid for the king’s relief, hut was cneountcred 
and defeated hy Cromwell at Preston, in Lauea- 
shire, .and, nltimatcly forced to surrender to the 
parliamentary forces, was hche.aded at W estminster 
in Alareh 1649. He Av.as sueeeedcd by bis brother 
AVilliam who in U>39 bad been created Earl of 
L.anark, .and dieil in 1651 of the wounds AA'bich be 
lia<l recei\ eil at tlie battle of AVorce.‘<tcr. The dueby 
of Hamilton now devolved on tbe eldest d.aughter of 
the lirst duke, [..ady Anne, Avliose linsbaiid. Lord 
William Douglas, Earl of Selkirk, Avas in 1660 
created Duke of Hamilton for life. He died in 1694, 
and in 1698 the Duchess Anne, Avho surviA'cil till 
1716, resigned her titles in the king’s hands in favour 
of her eldest son, James, Earl of Arran, ayIio Avas 
ancAv evealed Duke of H<amilton, Avitli the pre- 
cedency of 1613. In 1711 he AA’as ereateil Duke of 
Bramloii in England, but the House of Lords 
refused him a seat or A’ote in parliament, on the 
ground that the croAvn Avas disabled hy tlie Act of 
Tliion from granting a peerage of Great Britain to 
any person avIio Avas a peer of Scotland before the 
rnion. The duke Avas killed in a duel in Hyde 
Park with Lord Mohun in 1712. His grandson, 
James, the sixth duke, Avho married the famous 
beauty, Elizabeth Gunning, wa.s succeeded in 1758 
by his eldest son, James George, an infant of three 
years olil. On the death of the Duke of Douglas 
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in 1761, the male representation of the *reir or 
Anjxns hrancli of the Douglases, with the titles of 
Maniiiis of Don'^las, Efirl of Anj^us, «S:e., devolved 
on tlie Dnlvcs of Hamilton, as th*socndants of tlie 
l >m‘hess Anne's husband, William, Earl of Selkirk, 
third son of the first Manjuis of l)oii«^las. Lyin^t 
in 1760, in his H fl cent h year, James (ieorp:e, seventh 
Duke of Hamilton, was sueeeotled by^ his only 
brother, DoultUis, who in 1782 took his seat in 
parliament as Duke of lhaiidon, the House of 
Lonls bein;? satisfied that the Aet of I’nion did not 
prohibit the cionmi from makiii;t a peer of Scotland 
a peer of Dreat Ihitain. He was succoedcil by his 
uncle, ancestor of the twelfth duke ( ISJo-Oo). Tlie 
thirteenth duke, born 1862, is descendant of a third 
son of the fourth duke. 

Di kes of Abercoux, v^*c.— Lord ( laud Hamil- 
ton, fourth son of the lirst Duke of ( ’halelheraull, 
w'as appointed commemhitor of the jibbey <if Daisley 
in Ljo.*!, and created Lord Paisley in 1587. His 
descendants obtained successively the titles of Lord 
Abercorn ( 160.*D,*Earl of Abercorii (1606), Viscount 
Strabano tl70l), Manpiis of AIkm-coiu (1700). On 
the death of the second Duke of Hamilton in 16.51, 
the sccoml Karl ttf Aberccun claimed the male 
representation of the House of Hamilton; and in 
1S61 the secoinl Manpiis and tenth Earl of Abercorn 
(created Duke of Abercorn in 1868) was served heir- 
male of tlie first Duke of ( diatelheranlt, in the Sherifl’ 
(’oiirt of (i'haucery at Edinbiiii^di, umhu* ]»rotest hy 
the Duke of Hamilton, Brandon, and ( ’hatelherault. 
Dyin.^' in lsS.l, he was succeedetl by Ids son Janies, 
the second duke, Iwini in 'flic Duke of Aber- 

com is one of three peers who liold i>ecra;xes in 
8cotIan<l, in Ireland, and in (beat Britain. A 
cadet of tJie Iloii>e of Abercorn, born in 1646, was 
(.5>unt Anthony Hamilton («i.v.b 

OTHKit 1 *ei;ra<;ks.- 'Phe tliird son of Anne, 
Duclios^i of Hamilton, was in BiSvS created Earl of 
Selkirk : this title IwM'amc extinct in 1.SH.5 on the 
d(‘aih of tlie sixth earl.-- Lord (Jeoi^^e Hamilton, 
fifth -^ori of Duciic'-s Anne, was in ItiJMi created Earl 
of Orkney, 'fbe si.xtli earl suci'cedcil in 1S77. A 
fourth sou of Duchess Anne was rn 16117 created 
Earl of Ku;ilen- a title that became extinct in 
ls|0. — Tlie F.arls of Haddin;.rtori arc descended 
from a youn^L^cr son of the rir>t ascertained ancestor 
fit the" Hamilions, Sir Waller Fitz-fiilbert. -Sir 
John Hamilton of Biel was created f.ord Belhaven 
and Stenton. The secfuid lord <listin;_ni.sbcd 1dm- 
self by hi*' wild but elofjucnt speeches against the 
Tnion. On the death of the hftb lord in 1777 the 
title and estates became separated ; tlie title be- 
came doriiiaiit in 1S68, but was adjudgeil in 1M75 
to the idnili lord. — A descend.aiit ot the first Lord 
Paisley became N'iscoiiiit Boyne in 1717, and Ids 
descendant l)eeame in IS66 Baron Branecuetli -in 
the jiecrage of the I'niled Kingdom. — Another 
branch of the llaridltons, settling in Ireland, 
attained to the dignities of Vi^coiiTit (Maneboy 
(1622) and Earl of (.'Ian brass! I. The titles lawaine 
extinct in 171)0, but the title of Lord Clanbra.s.sil 
in tlie peerage of the United Kingtlom was creatcil 
in 1821. 

X Brief e Account of the Foiuihf of HamiHon^ written 
by Dr James B.'iiliic of ( arnbroe during the first half of 
the 17th century, is preserved animig the MSS. in the 
Advocates’ Library at Kdiiibuigh. Sec (iillxrrt Burnet’s 
Mewoirsof the Lives uml Artioun of Jamcn and William , 
Dukes of Homilton and iJIujlffhcrnuU (1677); Ander- 
aon’rt Historical and (tenenhujicol Mtmoirs of the House 
of Ham it ton ‘The Manuscripts of the Duke of 

Hamilton, K.T.* in i>art vi. of Apjiendix to the Eleventh 
Report of the Historical MSS. (.’oiniiiissioncrs (18H7); 
and the hi.story of the I''arla of Haddington 1^ Sir Wni. 
Fraser (2 vola. 4to, 1880). 

llamiUon^ Alexander, one of the greatest of 
American stutesmen, was iKirn 11th January 1757 


in the West Indian islaml of Nevis, the son of a 
Scotch merchant who had marned a young French- 
woman. His father soon failiul in business, and 
Alexamler at the age of twtdve had to enter the 
conn ting- house of a merchant named Cmger at 
St Croix. His extraordinary abilities, however, 
iiitluced some of his friends to procure for him a 
liettcr ethicatioii than couhl be got at home. He 
wa.s accordingly sent to a granimar-.sclio<il at Eliza- 
liethlown, New Jei'scy ; and in the spring of 1774 
he entered King’s (now (’olumhia) College, New 
A"ork. On the first appearance of disagreement 
between (Sreat Britain and her colonies, Hamilton, 
still a collegian and barely eighteen, wrote a aeries 
! of pa]>ers in defence of the riglits of the hitler, 

I which were at tirsl taken for tlie imMliiction of the 
j emineiif statesman Jiay, and whicli secured for the 
writer the notice ami coii.sideraiion of the popular 
leaders. On the outbreak of the war he ohtainiMl a 
I commission .os cajdain of artillery, saw some active 
1 service in New \nik and New Jersey, ;ind g.nined 
the conlidence of Washington, who made him his 
aide-de cam]) in 1777, and with whom lie acquired 
llio gix'atest influence as his friend ami aiUiser. In 
17S1, through ha.'ly temper on both sides, the 
friendshi]* was broken for a brief jierioil, and 
I Hamilton ri'signed bis a]»]S)iiitnient on the staff; 

blit he conriniied with the army and distiiigiiLshed 
I himself at York town. 

• In 1780 he married a diiughtcr of Croneral 
I Schuyler, who was a member of a powerful New 
I York family, (.hi ilie tenninatioii of the war he 
j left the service with the rank of cohund, aml„ 
; betaking liimself to legal studies, soon became one 
I of tlie most eminent lawyers in New York. In 
I I7S2 he was retniiuMl to eongresH hy the state of 
I New' York. But tlieri*^ was as yet no national 
I government nor any power higher than that of the 
i several .stat<‘s, w hich were now' nearly hankru]»t ; 

; and in 17>86 Hamilton took the leading ]>art in the 
didiborations of the inier-state commercial con- 
! vention at Annapolis, wiiieli i>re]>ared the way for 
! the great convention tliat m(*t at Philadidpiiia in 
I the follow'ing year for the luirpose of revising the 
j articles of coiiVederation. Th<*ro, although his owui 
plan for the formation of an aristocratic republic 
1 was .set asidi‘, the s]>irit of his system was to a 
I large extent adopteil. But llamiltoirs bespfc w’ork 
for the constitution w'as done after tlie convention 
wfis dissolved. He coneeiveil ami stiarted the 
' famous series of e.^says which originally appeared 
! in a New York journal, and which were after- 
I w'ards collected niider the title of 'IVte FedemNst. 

Fiftv-one out of tJie eighty five ossay.s were the 
! w'ovk of Ilamilton. They constitute the writings 
! by wliicli be is most w hlely known ; they can 
j scarcely be too biglily praised for comnrcliensive- 
iif'ss, profi'iiility, clearness, ami simpliidtv, and 
tlieir strength and value have liecn recognised in 
Europe as well as in America. 

On llie e-stabli-liment of the new government in 
1789 with \Va.sliington as president, Ilamilton >vat» 
appointed seeretarv of the treasury. The disorder 
of the public creilit, and the defieienc.y of official 
aeeouiits of the state treasury', rendered this office 
one of peculiar diflicnity. In onlor to re-establish 
]niblic credit, he carried, in the face of much opposi- 
tion, a measure for the funding of the tloinestic uebt, 
founded a national bank, rearranged tbo system of 
duties, and altogether showed himself to possess 
(he giuiiiis of tlie j^rcat fiiiaueicr. Moreover, ho 
practically organiseii the administration ; and his 
rejiorts, many of them on subjects outside the 
iminediato scope of his own department, exhibit 
his profound ability tos a statesman. In 1795 he 
reigned his office, aiid resumed the practice of law in 
New York, where he was still constantly consulted 
hy Washington and hy his cabinet. He was the 
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actual l^eadcr of the Federal (fj.v.) party until hw 
deatli, and was foremost in the lierco party strife of 
1801. llis siicressful oHorts to thwart the ambition 
of his pemonal rival, A.aron Ilurr (q.v.), finally 
involved him in a iluel with him. Hamilton hall 
reason to i*ef?ard the practice of duelling with 
especial abhorrence, but he ajipeai-s to have felt 
under an obligation to accept tne challenge ; and 
on the niorniiig of Uth July 1804 they met on 
the west bank of the Hudson, on the same spot 
where Hamilton’s eldest son had received his death- 
wound in a duel three years before. Hamilton was 
mortally wountled, and died the next day, leaving 
the nation his indignant mourners, and his slayer 
for the time an exile. Hamilton’s errors, like his 
strength, arose largely from his strong, master- 
ful will and passionate nature. The immediato 
etrects of his brilliant services at a crisis in his 
country’s fate endure to this day ; his inlluence is 
stamped on every page of the Americjin constitu- 
tion ; and his writings still iin]u-e.ss the reader by 
their vigour, tlnur learning, and the maturity of 
intelie<!t they dis]>lay. His woiks, exclusive of 
77/« FcLfcnUist, were edited hy iiis son, .John (k 
Hamilton (7 vols. ISol), who also ])nblisiied a Life 
(2 vols. 18;H-40). See liiethmuller's eulogistic 
Hanoftnn ami his Contemporaries (Loud. 1804), 
and Lives l»y ^Torse (1870), Shea (1870), Henry 
Cahot Loilge (‘American Slatesnien,’ lcSS2), and 
Sumner ( 1800) ; liodgc hcas also edited Hamilton’s 
Complete WotIcs{^ vols. ISSo). 

Ilamiftoii, Anthony, Count, a cadet of 
the Ahcrcorn branch of the Scottish family of 
Hamilton, was horn in Ireland in 161(5. At twenty- 
one he went to !«’ ranee, ami got a captain’s com- 
mission ; in 1085 ho was captain of Limerick, and 
fought at tlie Hoync (1090) ; thereafter he live<I at 
the court of St (.Jevmain-en-Laye, and there he 
4lie<l, Gth August 1720. His writings arc full of 
wit ami tahmfc, parlicnlarly his Contes dc Ftcrie 
vols. Paris, 1805; Eng. trans. 1849). For his 
Memoires du Comte de Oramont^ see OuAMONT. 

Hamilton, KhiZAnKni, authoress, was born 
of a Scottish family at llclfast in 1758, and, after 
re.siding in various parts of Scollaml and in f4on- 
don, died at Etlinlmrgh, 23d July 1816. Her 
works com])rise Letters of a Hindoo Ihtjah ( 1796) ; 
Memoirs of Modern Vkilosophcrs (1S0<)); Letters 
OH Education (1802); Life of Agrippimi (1804); 
Letters on the Moral and lieliijious Principle 
(1806); and — the work by which she is best 
known — The Cottagers of (Ucnhnrnic (1808), a 
singularly vivid and lit’e-Iike representation of 
humble rural life in Scotland. 

Hamilton, Emma, Lapy, was born Amy Lyoii 
or ‘ Hart,’ most likely at Ness, in Cheshire, ami on 
26th April 1763. Her girlhood was passed at 
Hawarden. She hml had three places in fiondon, 
had borne two children to a navy captain and a 
baronet, and had posed as Hygeia in a quack- 
doctor’s ‘ Temple of Health,’ when in 1782 she 
accepted the protection of the Hon. (.‘harles Grevilic 
(1749-1809), to exchange it in 1786 for that of his 
uncle. Sir William Hamilton ( 1730- 1803). After 
live years at Naples, in 1791 she was married at 
MarylelKine Church to her elderly ambassador, and, 
returning to Italy, was straiglitway atlinitteil to 
the closest intimacy by Maria Caroline, the queen 
of P’erdinand I. (q.v.). Her * eminent services ’ to 
the British fleet tluring 1796-98 in furnishing infor- 
mation and procuring supplies were extolled by 
Nelson, vaunted by herself, as deserving of peerage 
and pension; but they were much overrated, 
where, indeed, not purely imaginary. Nelson had 
first met her in 1793 ; and gi-adually Platonic Mend- 
ship ripened to guilty passion, until, four months 
after the trio’s return to England, she gave birth to 


a daughter ( 1801-81 ), ‘ our loved Iforatia,’ so Nelson 
writes her in a holograi>h letter to ‘ my own dear 
Wife, in my eyes and the face of Heaven.’ Her 
credulous husband’s death, followed four years later 
hy Nelson’s, left Emma mistress of good £2000 a 
year; hut hy 1808 she was owing £18,000, ami in 
1813 was arrested for diiht. Next year she escaped 
to Calais, whore she died in penuiy, 15th Janimiy 
181.7. Her grave is ol)liteiate<i ; hut her loveliness 
lives still in twenty -four ])ort rails by Homney, to 
wliom she was evcr tlie ‘ divine la«ly. ’ 

See Nklsox ; TIamtltont, Stk W. ; Romney ; the spite- 
ful Mamies of Uuhj IlnuiiWoi (1815; new eO. 1891); 
Piiget's ‘vindication’ in Paradoxes and PnyJes (18741; 
JcalTrcson’s Ladif Hamilton and Lord Nthnn (18tS8); 
and Hilda Gainlin’a Emma Lady Hamilton ( 1891 ). 

Ilamiltom Jamek, an Englisli merchant, born 
at London in 1760, who, having l>eeri taught (»or- 
maii at Hamburg in 1798 by an original method, 
afterwards excb.aiiged mercantile pursuits bir the 
teaching of l.aiiguages, and taught with great suc- 
cess in the Lnited States (from 1815) and in Eng- 
land (from 1823). Ho ilied at Dublin, lOtb Septem- 
ber 1S29. Hamilton discarded grammar, using in 
its ste.ad a UtcM-al wonl for word translation, plcaced 
immediately below tiie original, line for line alter- 
TiJitclv. llis own account of it is to be foiiml in 
The. Principles.^ Peaeticcs., ttnd Ilrsulfs ff the Hamil- 
tonian Si/sfnn (Manchester, 1S29). 

Haiililtoii* Patrick, ‘the protomartyr of the 
Scottish Jleform.aiion,’ was the son of Sir Patrick 
Hamilton of Kincavel ( Linlitligowsliire) and 
Stanohonse (Lanarkshire) and ( 'at berine Stewart, 
daughter of Alexander, I hike of Albany, second 
son of James 11. Both bis parents weie illegiti- 
mate. Tlie exact dale and ^dace of bis birth are 
unknown. Bolli are approximately settled, how- 
ever, hy the fact that ho graduated Master of 
Arts ill the university of Paris in 1520— the place 
of his birth being noted as ‘the diocese of (Jlas- 
gow.’ As that ilegree could not be taken at Paris 
before the age of twenty-om', we may ctinjectnre 
that Hamilton was horn in the last years of the 
J5th century. It is also unknown where he received 
the elements of his etlucatioii. His university 
studies seem to have been iirst conducted at Paris, 
where, alnnit the time of bis residence, the opinions 
of Luther wen^ already beginning to attract atten- 
tion. It may bo considered the most decisive proof 
that Hamilton was oi»on to the host lights of the 
time that on leaving Paris lie proceeded to the 
university of J.ouvain, wliore in 1517, under the 
direction tJ ICrasmus, a ctdiege was founded for the 
study of Latin, Greek, and ilebrew. The founda- 
tion of such a college at so early a date in the 16th 
century was a remarkable innovation in university 
studies, aiul the students who availed themselves 
of it were only such as were in ardent sympathy 
with the new intellectual and religious ideals of 
the time. In 1523 Wf3 lind Hamilton at the uni- 
versity of St Andrews, where his sympathies with 
Lutheranism soon brought him under tlie suspicion 
of the church autliorilies. To escape the fate 
which afterwards overtook him ho returned to the 
(^mtinent (1527). After a brief stay at Witten- 
berg, where he probably saw Luther and Melaneh- 
thon, he settled for some montlis in Marburg, the 
seat of a university lately founded in the interest 
of the Ueformed doctrines. At Marburg Hamilton 
wrote (in Latin) the only production of his which 
has come down to us —a series of theological pro- 
positions known as ‘Patrick's Places.’ In these 
propositions the main doctrines of the Lutheran 
reformers arc stated with such iMildness and pre- 
cision that Knox has embodied them in bis liistory 
of the Reformation in Scotland. Hamilton returned 
to Scotland in the autumn of 1527* and shortly after- 
wards married. The next year he was summoned 
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to St Aiulrcwsj l»y Archbisliop lieaton, uncle of 
the fiiiiiousi cardiiial, and on a renewed charge of 
herc'iv was liunietl at the stake before the ^ate of 
St Salvator’s College, 29th February lo2S. Elis 
(leath i»robably did more to extend llic" Reformation 
ill Scotland than even his life could have dime. 

The reek of Master I^atrick lfamilton,'said one of ] 
Heaton’s own retainei*s, ‘ Inus infected as many as 
it did blow upon.' 

A peculiar interest has always attached to the ^ 
name of Tat rick Hamilt<ui. Tiis winning' personal ; 
character, his ea^^erness for all the liest lij;ht of his j 
time, his courage, and his early ileatli make him 
one of the most interesting ligures in the religious ! 
rev^diition of Scotland during the Kith century. i 
His martyrdom also gave a distinct im]iulse to the I 
doctrines for which he died ; and Knox himself, in ! 
the most emjdiatic manner, testifies to Hamilton’s j 
importance in the history of the Scottish Reforiua- j 
tion. j 

See Trofessor Loriiiier's Patrick the frst i 

Pri‘tr?ier timi Mart//)' fif the Sroitiifh Jit form n tin)) ( 1857 ), { 
and l>r David Lainj^'s edition of Knox’s HiMory of tht j 
llefornvitioti in Smtiond. 1 

llainiltoil* Wii.i.i.vM, a Scotch poet, was horn • 
in 1704, most ]irohahly at his father’s estate of . 
Ikiugour, near Tphall, Linlithgowshire. He con* j 
tri\>med to Ramsay s Ten -fu/j/t’ Mian llttn)/ (1724), ; 
and joined in the second Jacohite rising. On its 
collapse he cscai»ed to France, but was permitletl 
to return in 1749 and to sueceeil to the family 
estate the year after. lie <Ued at Lyons, ‘25tli 
March 1754. The tirst collection of liis poems w.as 
issued, without his consent, by Foulis of (.llasgoM* 
in 1718; a fuller collection, with a portrait, 
a]»pcared uinler the care of Ids friends in 17fi0. 
One of Ids ])oems alone Tlie Braes of Varrow’ — 
will keen Ids name from ever being forgotten, by ^ 
the dejitli and truth of its unsought ]»athos\ See j 
Jame> Pateison, The Poems ond So/njs of ]V/llta//i j 
Hu milftnt ( I Sot);. i 

llaiiliUoii, AVtLLi.tM Oi-dtAUK (1729-90), i 
eanieil the ejiilliel of ‘ single speech Hamilton* | 
by a speech made in the House of Commons, i 
Nhivember 13, 1754, as M.l*. for Peterstifjhl in Hants ' 
— not quite, the oidy speech he ever made in the 
House. For twenty years he was (’hancellor of 
the Irish Exclavpier, and was by some regarded as 
the author of the letters of Junius (q.v.) | 

Hamilton^ William, grandson of the tidnl j 
Duke of Hamilton, was horn in 1730, and in 175S, 
after elev<m years’ service in the Emit (Guards, • 
married a beautiful Pembrokeshire heiress, with | 
a year, wlio died in 1782, an only tlaughter i 
having predecea'^ed her. He was British amhas- | 
sa'lor at the court of \a]dc*s frrmi 1704 till 180U, 
ami in 1772 was ma«h» a knight of the Bath. Dur- 
ing his resiilence in Italy he took an active part in 
the excavation of Herculaneum ami Pompeii, ami 
formed a rare colli.*<*tion of anlifpdties, wiiich was 
afterwards purchase<l for the British Museum. He? 
"Was author of several sumjiluous works — A/itiqniUis 
tlfriisques^ (irerqnrs, el tlomnines^ tir/’s du cabinet 
dc M. Ha/niiton ( 4 vols. Na]»h*s, 170b-fi7); Observa-^ 
iio/iH on Mount Vesurius (1772); (Ja/nj/i Phlegrrri 
(Naples, 1770-77), ike. He <lied 0th Ai»ril 1803. 
See Hamilton (Emma, I.adv). 

nainiUoiL Sir AVilliam, of Preston, the 
most learned and scion tilie jddlosopher of the 
Scottish school, >vas horn Mandi 8, 1788, at Glas- 
gow, where his father, Dr AVilliam Hamilton, 
and his grandfather, Dr Thomas Hamilton, held 
the chairs of Anatomy and Botany. Though the 
Handltons of Preston, in Haddingtonshire, who 
were raised to a baronetcy in 1073, had not assumed 
their title since the death of Sir William Hamilton 
ill November 1088, when his brother and heir, Sir 


Robert, the Covennnier, refused to take tjie oath 
of allegianco, the philo.sophor made good his claim 
to represent them, and therefore to he descended 
from the leader of tlio ( ’oveiuiiiter.s at Bothwell 
Bridge. After gaining high distinction, especially 
in the philosojdiicul ckvsscs, at Glasgow, he went 
in 1899 to Balliol College, Oxford, as a Snell exhibi- 
tioner. He graduated with iir.st-cla.ss lionours in 
1810; and it was hen^ that lie laid the basis of liis 
va.st cruditinii in medieval and modern, as well as 
in ancient literature. He left Oxford in 1812, and 
w’as called to the Scottish bar in 1813; hut he 
seems never to have luul any jiractieo in his pro- 
fession exceed what heeame incumhent on him on 
being appointed crown solicitor of the (.\uirt of 
Tcinds. In 1S20, on the tleatli of Dr Browui, he 
was an unsiu'cessful competitor for the eliair of 
Moral Pliilo.sophy in Edinburgh ; in 1821 he was 
a|>point(Ml to the profes.sorship of History. 

Hamilton had now reached his Ihij-tietli year 
without giving t<^ thi' work! ai.y imlication of 
those speculati«uis which he hatl been silciilly ami 
slowlv maturing. But in 1S29 there apjH'arcil in 
the ]uJ))ibn)'tjh JU rinr a critique of (’oiisin’s t.^om's 
dc l^hilosfqthir of the ]»revious year, in which was 
developeil that ])hilosopher’s Aodriiie of the In- 
linile. The critique immediately excited admira- 
tion both at home and abroad, ami for some year.s 
, after this Hamilton was a regular coniriluilor to 
I \\\*/ I'jdinbui'fjh Herinr. Besides ot her philosophical 
i articles, two of which, on the Pliilosopliy of Per- 
I ccptioii ami on Recent Publications in Logical 
Science, are especially celebrated, be conlributccU 
! .se\eral pa])ers on education ami iiuiversily reform. 

I Many ot tlit?se contrilmtions were translated into 
I German, French, ami Italian; and in 1852 they 
were all eiliteil by Hamilton himself, with notes and 
a[»pondic(‘s, niidev the title of Disrussions in Philo- 
so//hi/ and Lite)'aturt\ Pdnration, and University 
Pefonn. Tn 1836 Hamilton was electcil to the 
chair of Logiij and Metaphysics in Ediiihurgli. 
During his lir.st session lie delivered a cour.se of 
lectures on metaphysics, wliicdi was follo>vod in the 
succeeding s<*s.sion by a course on logic ; ami tlic.se 
two co^r.-^e.s he coiitimuMl to read each alleriiate 
year till tlie close of his life. His iiilliicnco .soon 
Is.'gaii to show itself in the nnivcr.sily among tbo 
young men wlio were attracted thither from dill’cr- 
ciit parts of Scotlaml, and other countries, in many 
ca.sc.s cliieily for the sake of bearing Hamilton. 
Extensive notes of hi.s lectures were taken by bis 
students, and numerous cojdes of tlieiii, transcribed 
from sliortliaiid reports, were in cireiilatioii during 
the later years of bis life. After his death these 
were juihlisiied iimler the editorship of IVofessors 
I Mansel and Vciteli {Sir WiUium llainilloiCs Jaic- 
tn/'cSf 4 v( Is. 1859 61). Tlie.se lectures, M’liich 
'Were mostly writtem during the currency of the 
se.ssions in which they Mere first ilelivercd, Mant 
the exaeti!e.s.s of thought and expression 'which 
mark the M'orks revised by himself for ]mbiica> 
tion ; and it is to he regretted that the materials 
embodied in tlie.se volumes Avere not MToiiglit into 
another work wliicli Hamilton liad ]ilaniied. This 
>vas his edition of the >vorks of Reid, witli notes 
and siipploiiieiitary dksertations. The general aim 
of Hamilton’s M'hole philosophy is, in fact, hut 
the spcHual aim of this edition <if Reid ( 1846 ; ad- 
ditional notes from Hamilton’s MSS. by ManseL 
1862). Hi.s conviction Mas that the pliilosopliy of 
< 'ommon Sense (q.v. ) repre.sents the highest reaches 
of human speculation ; and he accoriUngly sought 
in liis annotaiioiiH of Reid’s writings, os in liis 
independent Morks, to point out the relation of 
the Scottish ]ihilosophy to the systems of other 
countries, a.s well as to translate it into a more 
Hcieiitilie expression. His labour on Reid was in- 
terrupted by ill health. By the paralysis of his 
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whole right side, thoiigli his mind continued un- 
impaired, his power of work was seriously curtailed 
during the later years of his life. He nevertheless 
produced a new edition of Dugald Stewart’s works 
in 1 StH- 5o ; and he was generally able, with an 
assistant, to perform the duties of his chiss till 
the (dose, of session 18o5 5(), when his health 
suddenly iMJcarno worse, and he died ttth May. 

Hamilton’s system professes to he merely an 
exi)lication of the Scottish [iliilosopliy ; it may, 
however, he f|uostioned wlndher all his ex(?getic4il 
skill has vindicated the position claimed for Keid, 
whether, therefore, it would not havtj been better 
for Hamilton had he struck into a separate path. 
For while his philosophy is distinguished in general 
from previous Scottisli speculations by its more 
rigorously systematic character, it ventures, as in 
his doctrine of the conditioneil, into wholly new 
realms of thought. This doctrine, which limits 
j)ositive thought to the conditioned sphere between 
the contradictory jiolcs of the inhnite and tlic 
absolute, attracted more attention than any of his 
other doctrines, especially after the publication of 
Mansel’s fSnmjftou Lecturer in iHoS (see (’oNDl- 
rioN ). Hamilton s contributions to logic may he 
reduced to the two prineijih's ( l ) of distinguisiiing 
reasoning in the (luantity of extension from reason- 
ing in that of conijirelnjusion, from which issues his 
twofold determination of major, minor, and middle 
terms, and of major and minor premises; and (2) 
of stating ( Xplickly what is tlionght implicitly ; 
whence wore d(»ri\'ed the * qiiantilication of t)ie 
•predicate?, ’ redmdion of the inodes of conversion i 
to one, and simtilincations of the syllogism. * 

Sou Life by Veitch (ISfiO) ; short rnoiiograplis by Veitch 
(1882) ttiul Monck (1881); Seth’s Scottish 
(new ed. 1800); and Scottish Piulosopiiy in Vol. IX. 

Hamilton, Siu William Ucwan, one of the 
few really great mat hemal icians of the I9th 
•century, was horn in Dublin on August 3-4-, LSOo. 
From * liis infancy he displayed extraordinary 
talents, and at thirteen had a gcjod knowh?dg 
•of thirteen hanguages. Having at an umisually 
•early agi; taken to the study of mat hematics, in 
his lifteemth year he had mast-ered thoroughly 
•all the ordinary university course, and commenced 
origiiical invostigathms of so promising a kind 
that Dr llriiikley, himself a >'ery good inatlie- 
niatician, took him under his especial patronage. 
His earlier essays connected with caustics and 
contact of curves grew by degro(>s into an elab- 
(irate treatise on the Theory of Systems of Jinys, 
pul>lished by the Koyal Irish Academy in 1828. 
/To this lie added various supplements, in the last 
•of which, published in 18.‘13, he preilicted the 
existence of the two kinds of comeal refraction 
the experimental verilication of which by Lloyd 
still forms one of the most convincing proofs of 
the truth of the Undulatory Theory of Light. The 
great feature of his Systems of Hays is the employ- 
ment of a single fumition, upon whose diirereniial 
coeflicionts (taken on various by] lo theses ) the 
whole of any optical problem is made to depend. 
He seems to have been led hv this to his next great 
w'ork, A General Method in Dymimics, published in 
the Philosophtexil Transactions for 1834. Here, 
again, tlic whole of any dynamical prohUmi is made 
to (Upend upon a single function and its diirerential 
coeiheients. This paper pro<luced a profound 
sensation, especially among continental mathe- 
maticians. Jacobi of Kiinigsherg took up the 
purely mathematical side of Hamilton’s method, 
and considerably extended it; and of late years 
the dynamical part has been richly commented on 
and elaborated by mathematicians of all nations, 
all uniting in their admiration of the genius dis- 
piaye(l in the original papers. For these I'esearches 
Hamilton was elected an honorary memlier of the 


Academy of St Petersburg, a rare and coveted dis- 
tinction. The principle of varying action^ which 
forms the main feature of the memoirs, is hardly 
capable, at all events in few W’ords, of popular ex- 
planation. Among Hamilton's other works, which 
are very numerous, we may mention particularly 
a veiy general Theorem in the Separation of 
Symbols in Finite Differenees, his great paper on 
Ftuetnating Functions^ and his Examination of 
AbeVs Argument ronrerning the Impossibility of 
sot ring the General Eg nation of the Fifth Degree, 

We may also particularly allude U) his memoir 
on Algebra ns the Scienec of Pure Time, one of the 
: first siei»s to his grand invention of quaternions. 

I The steps by which he was led to this latter 
iiiv(?stigation, wliieh will certainly when better 
I known give him even a greater reputation than 
1 (Minical refraction or varying action has done, will 
; he more properly treated under (irATKUNIONS. 
j On the latt(*r sul)j(ict he publihlied in 185.3 a large 
I volume of La inres, which, as the unaided W'ork of 
' one man in a few’ ycai-s, has perhaps hardly been 
surpassed. Another iiiinionse volume on the same 
' subject, containing his more recent iniiu’ovements 
I and extf'iisions of his calculus, as well as a soiiie- 
] what modified viewv of tlu? general theory, W’as 
published nfter his ilcaih, which took place 2d 
i Sei)t(Miil»cr ISi)5. 

While yet an undergraduate of Trinity College, 
Diihlin, he was ap])oiiited in 1827 successor to Dr 
Ilrinkley in tiie Andrew's chair of Astronomy in 
the iinivei-sit}’ of Duhlia, to which is attacli(>d the 
astronomcr-royalsJiip of Ireland. This post he held 
till his death*. In 1835 he was knighted on hi'- 
elivering the address as sccnjtaiy t() the Ihitish 
Association for its Dublin meeting. He oce.ujn'cd 
for many y(?ars the jiost of i)r(?sideiit of the Koyal 
Irish Academy ; he w’as an honorary memher of 
] most of the great scientific academics of Europe. 

He held during his life, not in J.)uhlin alone, hut 
i in the w’orld of science, a jmsition as merited as 
it w^as distinguished. See his Life by Graves (3 
vols. 1883 89). 

HailliUotl Ivroiip, a subdivision of the upper 
Devonian strata of New’ Vork. 

Uaiiiiltoiiiaii System. See Hamilton 
(Jamks). 

Hamlet, the hero of Shakespeare’s greatest 
tragcMly, hut wlieth(»r a ligure originally historical, 
mythological, or partly both, still remains un- 
certain. The legend of Amlcth is first found in 
the third and fourth hooks of the Latin history of 
Denmark by Saxo Graiiiiuati(uis, w’ritton about tlie 
end of the 12th century, hut first printed at Paris 
in 1514. According to this vei-sion, Gervendill, 
the governor of Jutland under Uorik, king of Deii- 
mai’K, leaves two sons, llurvendill ami Fengo. 
llorvendill for a brave exploit is rewarded with the 
hand of Geriitha, Khrik s daughter, who hears him 
a sou, Amleth. Kongo murders his brother, and 
1 then prevails upon Genitha to marry him liy per- 
I suadiiig her that he had done this crime merely out 
I of love for her. Amleth to save his life feigns 
j miulness, and is put to^ some strange tests by his 
I suspicious uncle. He is finally sent to England 
witli two attendants, hearing a sealed letter in- 
structing the king to put him to death, hut he con- 
trives to alter the writing .so as to procure for them 
death, and for himself an honourable reception. 
He next marries the king’s daimiiter, and returns 
after a year to Denmark, hums (hiw n the banquet- 
ing-liall, together with its drunken revellei's, and 
slays Fen"o wdtli his own sword. He next revisits 
England, hut, as liis fathcr-in-law' and Fengo hail 
hod a secret agreement that the survivor should 
aven^ the other’s death if caused by violence, lie is 
sent tor his ow'n doom to Scotland to woo the queen 
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Heriuuthnida, who had killed nil former suitors. 
But the terrible <iueeii herself falls in love with the 
hero, mIhiso tinal fate is to fall in battle with 
Vikletu-', till* successor of ltdrik. The iiitei'est of 
the >iory f«»r .students of Shakespeare ends witli 
SaxoS third l>ook, which brin^^s it ilowii to the 
de.it h of ren;xo. 

'ihe story of Hamlet was freclv iraiislaled in the 
lifth volume of Franyois dc J k* lief o rest’s liistonris 
( l.)70), anil a rou^h but literal Eii'xlisli 
traiislaiioii of this exists in a sinj^lo copy (once 
Edward t'apeir.s) in the library of Trinity Colley^e, 
Cambridge, entitled 77/»i I/t/sfun‘r of HftnihUt 
( London, Ibos ; reprinted in rolUer's ‘ Shakc- 
.s(»eare Library,’ 1.S41). Dr Latham in his 77/.v.sr/7ii 
tions on Hu inlet (1S7*2) contends that the hero in 
Saxo’s third book is a ditl’ercnt person.i.,ie from that 
in the fourth, tlie former bein;' identical with 
Olaf Kyrre, the Anlaf t^wiran of the iinj'on 
Chroniile, ;ind the Amlaf Cnaraii of the Irish 
Annnls : the latter, with the Hyi^elac of Beowulf, 
and the (.'hocilaicus of (ire;^ory of 'rours. Zinzow, 
ihV (ls77). For the whole question, 

see Simr»u*k'> QneUen tics SJntlcsjmtre (1870), 
Moltke'.-^ Sinthcsprnns Hamlet (Ju rile n (1881), and 
Hansen s Lujend of Hamlet (Chicago, 1887). 

llaiilley, Sir Edward Biutk, lieu- 

leiianl-gi h»‘ral, was born at Ilodmin, ‘27th April 
18*24, seived in the Crimea, was commandant of 
the staff l oUege in 187D-77, did delimitation work 
on the llalkan and Armenian frontiers, and com- 
manded the -econd division at Tel-el-Kebir in 18S*2 
( wiiere laud Wol.-^elev and he fell out i. In 188o-f)*2 
he was Coi'scrvativi* member for Birkoiiliead ; and he 
ilieil l4tli August lsO,S. lie w rote on the war in the 
Crimea i .’bl ed. IMll ) ; WrUintjUm's Career { iStMM ; 
The U^teraflons of MV//* ( 18(50 ; 4lli ed. 1878); and 
Volta trr 1 1 870 ); besides several clever nuvcl.s, and 
Ollier woiks. See the Life by Imie.s Sband (180r>). 

IIammral, statesman, was born in 
Paris, M;cini‘, ‘27tli .Xugust 1800, practised law* 
from l.S‘t.'> to ISIS, was speaker of the Maine bon.so 
of representatives in IS.S7-4U, and was returned to 
congress in 1S42. He .sjit in the Cnited Stales 
senate as a Democrat in 184.S-.’)7, when lie was 
elected governor bv tlie llepublieans, a.s opposing 
the exloii'-ion of slavery to new tenilories. Vice- 
ue.si'ieiit Kiuler ijineolii and aiiibassadoi to Spain, 
le died 4' ji .July 1801. i 

llaillUl* 't town in fVc.stjihnlia, on the Jdppe, 2«> 
iniies SV.. of Doj imuml, iia-s large metal imltisuies; , 
pop. <I>7.’;< IS/M; {lUOO) :il,3U0. 

II a iK)it of Tiiiii.s, on its own gulf, 

JiO mill- of 'riiiiis. l*oi». .XHJO. 

a. town in liie i>roviiu:e of East 
Flandi:!'. lJ« lgium, on the river Dnriiie, 18 miUis 
NE. oi (incut. It lia.s iiiannlacliiic.s of i'o]»e, oil, 
lace, am I linen. l*op, 1:3,700. 

Ilaiiiiiier. a tool for beating malleable ma- 
terials into lorm or for drixing ii.iils, wedges, &c. 
Often haiijineis are lequireil of greater weight 
than a man can w ield, and a great variety of power- 
liamijiers, niasses of iron raiseii by steaiii aud 
falling by gravity, are used. Tlie /o lee av shinffling 
hammer, used for compressing the imiss of iron 
tlrawii from the puddling furnace, and the tilt’ 
hammi r, u.^ed in the maiiufacliire of shear-.steel, 
iivti iinportarit examples of .such liaiiiiiiers. The 
fii-st is a heavy bar of ca.st iron about ten feet long, 
weighing three or four tons and iipwanls, to W'hicli 
is atiaelied a head of wrought iion faced with steel, 
veighing nearly half a ton more. It work-s ujam 
an axis at the end of the har farthest from the 
hea*l, and i^ raLseil by cain.s attached to a heavy 
wheel set in motion by steam or water power ; 
1110.*!© ciuu.^ strike or ‘U(jk* a projection extending 


beyond the head, and thus raise it about 18 or 20 
inches at the rate of from seventy to one huudixvl 
time.s per minute. The tilt-hammer is similar, but 
iiitieh li«d)ter, and is adaptcil for striking above three 
hundred blow's ]>er minute. In order to attain this 
velocity a short ‘ tail ’ extends with a dowuw’ard 
iiii lination bevond the axis, and the cams strike 
this downwarits, and thus lift the longer arm of the 
lever to which the head is attached. These, w hen 
worked by steam, arc, of course, steam-bainmcrs ; 
but w heirthe term stcaui-liammcr is used without 
qiialilicatioii, it applies to another aud niore elah- 
oriite niachiiie of very diU’erent cunstruction. See 
Steam-hammer. 

llainmerfest, the most northern town of 
Europe, is situated in 70 40' N. lat. and ‘2.T 30' 
E. long., on the island of Kvalii, in theXorwegian 
province of Finmark. It is the rendezvous of tlie 
lishing fleets of the Kura Sea and the waters along 
the Spiizbergen coasts. It iiiqiorts coal, salt, lieiiij), 
Ilnur, iS:e. in exchange for li**!! and li.sh-oil, with 
some reindeer hides, eider-down, and fox-skin.s. 
During the two summer inontlis the sun is eon- 
tiiiually above the horizon. ^ 'Fhe winter is mild 
enough to allow of the lislieries being carried on. 
Tlie town was burnt, ‘21st duly 1890. "Pop. 2‘289. 

llaiiiiiier-lic^iuL or Hammer-headed Shark 

{Zgifa mt ), a genus of li.sbes of Hie family of Sliark.s, 
Iiaving the general form and eharaclersof the family, 
hut di.stinguished from all other fishes by the im- 
nsiial form of tlie head, which, re.seiiibling a donhIO' 
headed hammer laid Hat, extends on both sides to 



liaiiinicr-hcad {XiKjtnai nialkits). 


a eonsiderahio length, carrying the eyes at the ends 
of ilic lateral exjiansioii.s. The ereseent-.shaped 
iiioiiih is below* the eeiilre of the head, the nostrils 
are on the front edge of 
the head, and the eyes 
are rovered by an i*yelid 
or nietitaling ineinbrane. 

Ill young specimens the 
haiiimer-hended .slui]»e is 
not so well develojied as 
in adult.s. 'TJie liamiiim- 
heads bring forth their 
young alive. In one 
female, nearly 11 feet 
long, thirty-.scvcn oin- 
brvos were found. 'I’here are five known spiles, 
all of them being most abundant in the tropica. 
Z. mallrtts, by far the most common form, occui*a 
in iiifarly all tropical and subtropical seas. In the 
tnipics sjieciinens of this sjiecics * nia 3 ‘ often be seen 
iisrciiding from the clear blue deptha of the ocean 
like a great cloud.' Some large ones, one over 13 
feet long, have been taken on tlie Britiali coasts. 

lliiiiiuier-Purfl:Mlall«*Jo8Ei*H, Faeihehu von, 
orieiiiaVist, was Ikivu at Oratz, OtU July 1774, 
studied at Vienna, aud lived iroui 1799 to 1806 
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as interpreter at Constantinople, afterwards be- 
coniin*^ a court councillor at Vienna. He was en- 
nobled in 1835 on succeedin^j by inheritance to the 
Styriau estates of the Countess von l*ur"stall, the 
last of her race, lie died at Vienna, *23<l November 
1856. He hail a wiilo but rather suporlicial know- 
ledt^eof Turkish, Arabic, Persian, and other eiu^tern 
languages, and his industry .and zeal <lid much to 
push forwar<l the good work of opening u]» the 
East to the West. Of Jiis books may Ije named, 
in the region of history, Gr}sf:hirhft: dcr Assftssinen 
(1818) ; Oesvhichtc des lickhs (2d ed. 1831- 

36); GcmnUlcsaat Most int, iyt/v6r/<tv(1837 39) ; Ge- 
schi elite dcr Ilchanc (1843); Gcsch. dcr Chanc dcr 
Kritn (1856); in that of literary history, Gc^ch. 
dcr schuiicn HcMAntste Perskna ( 1818) ; Gcsch. dcr 
Onman, l)khtktmst (1836-38); LUicralurgcschichic 
dcr Arabcr ( 1 85U-57 ). 

HainiliersillUllf a luetropolitan pariianientaiy 
borough of the county of Loiuhin, wiili two sus* 
pen>ion bridges over the Thames (1827 and 1887) ; 
pop. (1901) 11(2,245. The borough returns one 
member to parliament. 

HaillinoiHh IlENiiy (IGO5 -6O), Enghsh divine, 
was born at Chertsey, and educated at Eton ami 
Magdalen. Kector of Peiisliiirst and archdeacon 
of (Uiichester, he lost bis living f<»r his loyalty to 
('harles 1. ; and elected sub-dean of Christ Church 
in 1047, was next year deprived by tlie parliamen- 
tary commissioners. His works (including the 
Parajdirnsc and A nnohUions on the Kcir Tctitamcnt) 
weie collected in 1674-84; and some of them, with 
Fell’s Life of him, were republislied in I817-5tt. 

llamillOluU UOHEKT (1621 54), at lir-st a 
Uoyalist, clianged his views anti was I'arlia- 
menlariaii governor of the Isle of Wight when 
Charles 1. took refuge there. 

llaiiiiiiomU William Alkxandkr ( 1828 
1900), stii goon-general in the United States army 
and professor of mtmtal tliseases, was one of tluj 
most eminent of American neurologists and a 
copious author on the subject. 

Uaillllllirabi, king of Habyhmia about 2240 
years n.c., expelled the invading Islamites and ex- 
tended his power so that his realm stretched from 
the Mediterranean to tSiisa and from Kurdistan to 
the Persian CuU. lie built palaces and teiiit>les, 
made great canals and granaries (against famine), 
but is most famous as a legislator. In the end of 
the 19th century I.)e ^lorgan found at Susa a great 
8tele, which when interpreted was found to contain an 
amazingly well-developed code i)f law.s, in 289 edicts ; 
and these laws seem to have iidluerieed all the legis- 
lative systems of the East, ineluding that of tlio 
Israelites. See recent histories of Hahy Ionia and 
Assyria ; King’s Letters and Inscriptions n- 

rabi{ 1898) ; and works on hi. code hv dobns ( HKH ), 
Winckler ( trails. 1903), anil Stanley A. Cook (1903). 

llauioaze. Sec PLVMorni. 
llaiiioon* Sec Seistan (Lake of). 

lllllllIHleily John, English statesman and 
patriot, was tiie eldest son of William IJaiiipdcu of 
Hamndcii, in Buckingham, bv Elixabetb, second 
daughter of Sir Henry (vioiiiwell of Hinchinbrooke, 
Huiitingdoiisbire, arid aunt of Oliver 4h*omwelL 
He Avas born, it is believed, in London, hi 1594. 
He received bis early education at the gram- 
tnar-school, of Tbaine, and proceeded in 1600 to 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Four years later lie 
became a student of the Inner Temple, lAmdon. 
But his father's death, when be was only three years 
of age, had left him the master of a consideVable 
estate, and he does not appear to have practised as 
a Imvristcr. In 1619 he nianioil Elizabeth Symeon, 
a lady U> whom he w'as much attached ; * on a 
sudden,’ according to Clarendon, 'from a life j>f 


great pleasure and license, he retired to extraordin- 
ary sobriety and slrictne.ss, to a more reserved and 
melancholy society.’ But, altliough he became in 
all essentials a Puriliin, be never ceased to be a 
polished country gentleman. In January 1621 he 
enteriMl parliament as memlM^r for the Iwroiigli of 
GraniiMmnd, a seal wliicli lie subsequently ex- 
changed for Wemlover, and at once entereil the 
ranks of the parliamentary opposition, of which the 
recognised leaders were Pym, Eliot, ( diver 8t John, 
and Coke. Altliongh lie was no orator — it is 
IxJieved that in the lirst live parliaments in which 
he sat he iiexor opened his iiiuiUh — his judgiiieiil, 
veracity, and high charcocter secnre<l for him a 
leading position in the ranks of his party. In 1626 
he helped to prepare the charges against Bucking- 
ham ; tlie following year, having riduscd to pay the 
])ro])ortion of the geiiiTal loan which (’’harles at- 
tempted to raise on his own authority, he was con- 
liiieu in the (latehouse and suhseqnently in ilamp- 
shire, to he released on Charles finding it necessary 
to suminoii a new )»aHiament. H is leading political 
a.«sociates wen> Pym, wlioni he regarded as his 
Icfider in the House of Commons, and Sir John 
Eliot, will) was his personal friend, and after the 
interests of whose chihlren he looked at the time 
that their father was in prison. When Charles 
dissolvetl parliainenl in 1629, HanqMlen retired to 
liis seat in Biiekinghaiiishire, ami gave himself iiy» 
to the pleasures and duties of a rural life, altliongfi 
he neglected neither his friends, his country, nor 
his favourite political litiidies. In 1634 his uife, 
who had borne him nine rhildren, died. The same 
year (.’harles lesorted to the imrost of sIiii>-moncy, 
asanexidence of the right wliicm he claimed to t.ax 
lie country in any way he chose, ami although he 
coiitined it.s inehlence at lirst to London and the 
maritime towns, in 1636 he extended it to inland 
^»laoe.s. II/imjMlen refused to j»ay Ids share of the 
impost, and in 1637 lie was prosecute*! before the 
Court of Exchequer for non-payment. Seven of the 
twelve jmlges side*l against hini, but, as Mr S. H. 
Canliiier lias said, ‘tbo eonm.*etion between the 
rights of inoperty and the parlianieiitary systiun was 
lirnily established.’ The iirosecntion also made 
Hampden the luosl popular man not only in the 
ranks of the parUjiiiientary opposition Imt in Eng- 
land -- a position which he never lost, although he 
still played a seeomlary part to I’yiii in the House 
of Commons. He was a member both of the Short 
Parliainenl, which opjiose.*! (.’harles and Stratford in 
connection with tin* war with Scotland, and of the 
much more meinorahlc Long Parliament, for which 
he was returned hy the electors hoth of Weiidover 
and of Piiickiiighamsliire, althoimh lie elected to sit 
for the county. lie had indeed imt a little to do 
with giving this remarkahlc body its character, as 
liefore the election look j>lace he rode from county 
to county exhorting the electoi-s to give their votes 
to men wortliy of their contidoncc. 

Hampden at once took a foremost place in the 
new House. ‘ The eyes of all men were lixed upon 
him,* says Clamidon, ‘as their patria pfdn\ aiul 
tlie pilot that must steer the vo.ssel tlirougii the 
tempests ami roeks which threatem»d it.' He took 
imrl in almost all the leading transactions of the 
l/Oiig Parliament, oswcially in the action which 
ended in the death of Stratford, although he seems 
to have l) 0 en of opinion that prot?ee«lifig hv hill was 
unnecessary, ami that the better course would have 
liecn to obtain judgment on the iiiqipacliiiient. Had 
tlie abortive negotiations lietween Charles and the 
leaders of the oppasition come to anything, it is 
understood that the post of tutor to the Piince 
of Wales would have been olfered to Hampden. 
Still he had never any faith in the king, and 
when, through the formation of a party of constitu- 
tional royalists in the Comnioiis itself xvith Lord 
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Falkland at its head, it seemed not iniiKtssible that 
Charles \vnu1<l he able to eriish the liberties of his 
country, Haiiiiulen, like his relative Cromwell, 
meditated self-exile to New Kn^hind, not for the 
lirst time in the course of his public life. In the 
tiebate on the address to the kiuj^, known us the 
(Jraiid Itemonstranco, it was the calmness of 
llamjuh ‘11 which ])reveiited the two parties in the 
House from lighting on its iloor. ffe was one of the 
live members, ( Miarles's attempt to seize whom, 
wlien imgagejl in tin? discharge of their parlia- 
mentary iluties on Januaiy 4, 164‘2, precipitated 
the t^ivil War. 

When hostilities broke out, Hampden subscribed 
C20(K) to the public service, took a colonel's com- 
mission in the parliamentary army, and raised a 
regiment of infantrv in his own county of Ihickiiig- 
ham. He attended to his military as to his parlia- 
mentary duties with energy and promptitude, and 
on various occasions, as at the battle of Kdgehill 
and the assault and capture of Heading, he e\hibite<l 
both personal bravery and generalshij). He M*as, 
however, placed under Essex, and although he pro- 
tested against his chh'f's hesitation, he was powerless 
to avert its consequences. He heartily approved of, 
and to a certain extent anticipated, the suggestions 
made by Cromwell which ultimately rcsulte<l in 
the conversion of the ]»arliamentarv forces, under 
the designation of the ‘new model/ into an invin- 
cible army. On the ISth dune 1G43, while endeav- 
ouring, on (^halgrove Field, near Thame, to check 
a. marauding force umler the command of Prince 
Rupert, he was struck in the shoulder hy two balls. 
He was able to reaidi Thanu', ami there he lingered 
till the *24 th. Hampden has left behind him the 
rt'putation of being the most niod<*rate, tactical, 
urbane, and single-minded f>f the lojiders of tho 
Long Parliament, while inferior to none in resolu- 
tion or sincerity. He showed before his death 
such capacity both as a statesman and a sohlier 
as to justify Macaulay in predicting that if he 
had live<l he would have been the Washington of 
England. 

The standard biography of nanij)den is T.ord Nugent’s 
Mfuioriah of ffouijvhn (ls;il). Among the numerous 
works in which he foniis a pruniinent figure are Claren- 
don’s Hidnrn of the lithdl ion (170*2-4); S. It (iardiiier s 
ffixton/ of Kniiland and JUittori/ of th* Ureal Civil \V*tr 
(IWd Htl) ; and John Forster’s A rmv/ o/ the Five M*ni- 
h*’ra and ,Sfr John L'liot (2d ed. IS”! ). See also 

CiJii.TEHN lIlLT.s ; ami fur rcu.suns fur rejecting the cuin- 
nionly acoqited account of liis desith, see two letters by 
C. H. Firth in the AemUmif, November ‘2 9, 18Sy. 

' HamiHleily liKNX Dickson, theologian and 
bislinp, w.'is horn in Harhadoes in 179.‘b studied at 
Driel (’ollege, Dxfonl, taking a double first in 
bSlS, and heenming in <hie course Fellow and tutor 
of his ccdicge. In J8.T2 his famous Hampton lectures 
on the Sr/iolrfsf/e PhUosoph;/ i:tjn sale red in its Uefa- 
(ion to ('hriatinn Theoloff)/ were hy great j)art of the 
eliiirch considered grievously heretical, and raised 
a controversy that threatened to break np the 
f .Tmrch of England, liis successive appointments 
to the princijKil-^hip of St .^^^lry^s Hall ( 1H;{.'1), the 
ch.aii-s of Mf)r,al Phihisophv (IS.'H) and of Divinity 
(18;Mi), were denoiinecd alike by the Evangelical 
and Higli (Mnirch parties, and bis elevation to the 
see of Hereford in 1847 was hy them regarded as a 
dcath-hlow to Trinitarian religion. Yet Hishop 
Hampden’s works may now Ik? regarded a.s innocent 
and edifying. After an cfiisropate of studioiiM 
quiet, he died at London, ‘2:hl April 18(58. Of 
his Imoks may be named his Work of Chrint nml 
ihe Spirit (1847), LerAnre^ on Moral Philosophy 
and Fathers of Greek Philosofdiy (1862). 
See H. Hampden’s Some Memorieds (1871), and, 
for the llamiKlen controversy, Stanley’s Life of 
A mold. 


llaillliole, UiCHAKD UoLLt:, known as the 
Hermit of llampole, was horn about 1200 at 
Thornton in Yorkshire. Sent to Oxford by Neville, 
archdeacon of Durham, he made great progress in his 
studies, and at nineteen assumed a hermit’s dress, 
and gave Ids life entirely to the austerities of religion 
and to writing, down to his death in 1349, when he 
Mas buried iu the Cistercian nunnery of llampole 
near Donciu«ter. He wrote religious books both in 
Latin and in English, ami rendered the Psalms into 
English prose. His great M'ork is The Prickc of 
Con.^vienec {Stimnlus Ctmscie.ntia’)^ a poem \vritten 
both in English and Latin. The English version 
contains 96*24 lines on the instability of life, dcatli, 
purgatory, doomsday, the pains of hell, and the 
joys of heaven. It wius edited by Morris in 1863. 
See Horstmann's monograpli ( 189o). 

lluilipsilircs a eoiinly in the south of England, 
bcu’ilering on the F'nglisli Channel. For the pur- 
poses of the Ordnance Survey, the name Hampshire, 
or its al)breviated form Hants, has invariably been 
nse<l as applying to the entire geographical county, 
inclusive t)f the Isle of Wight. Hut since (he 
l»assing of the Local (Government Act, 1888, ‘ County 
of Southampton' has been the ollicial name of the 
iidndnistrativc county, exclusive of the county 
horoiiglis of Hourneinoiith, Portsmoiilli, and Soutii- 
«ampton, or the Isle of Wight. The county, in the 
, larger sense, including the Isle of Wight, has an 
area of 16*21 sq. m., or 1,037,764 acres. Pop. (1801 ) 
219.200; (1S61) 181,815; (1901) 708,750. The 
surface is diversilied by the North and South 
Downs, the loftiest points being Sidown Hill (940 
feet), and, on the Hi*rksldro border, Inkpon Heacon 
(1011 feet), the Idgliost elialk-down in England. 
The south-western portion of the county, almost 
wholly detached from tlie main portion by the South- 
ampton Water, is occui>ied mainly by the New 
Forest, 9*2,365 acres in extent, the juoperty of the 
eroM ii. In the south-east and east there are i emains 
of the forests of Here, Woolmor, and Waltham 
Chace. The principal rivers are the Test, the 
Itcheii, ami the Avon, all iloM’ing southward ; the 
last named forms the western honmlary of the New 
Forest. I’he climate of tho county is in general 
mild, and favourable to vegetation ; indeeil, in the 
south of tlie Isle of Wight it is believed to be milder 
than in any other jiortion of (Great Hritain. All the 
usual crops are produced, tlie wheat being especi- 
ally good as a rule ; hoi>s are eultivateil ; and the 
bacon cured here is famous. The Downs afford 
pasturiige for an excellent breed of sheej). Honey 
IS a speciality of the county. The maniifaeturcs 
are inconsiderable, exwqit at Portsmouth and 
(Gosport. Southampton and Portsmouth, both 
tcriiiiiii of important railways, are tho chief centres 
of timle. The county, exclusive of the parlia- 
'incntary horoiighs of l*ortsnioiith, Southaimiton, 
Winchester, an«l ChriMtchurch, and the Isle of 
Wight, returns five members for its five divisions 
— North or Hasingstoke, West or Andover, ISast or 
Petersfiehl, SoiiHi or Farchain, and New Forest. 
The county council consists of 100 members. 
Hampshire is M'holly in the diocese of Winchester. 
Towns other than the four boroughs are Alder- 
Hhf»t, Alton, Andover, Hasingstoke, Bishops Wal- 
tham, Hoiirnemouth, Fareham, CGosxiort, Havant, 
Lymington, Petersficld, Hiii^fwooti, Kotiisey, oinl 
Titchfield. The chief edifices in the county nossess- 
ing historical or architectural interest afc Inoso at 
Winchester (q.v.) ; Porchester Castle, at the head 
of Portsinoutii Harbour ; Carishrooke Castle in 
the Isle of Wight; (’alshot and Hurst Castles, 
now occupied as constguard stations, erected in 
the time of Henry VIII.; Netl^ and Beaulieu 
Ahheys, and the Priory of St Denis, all in the 
iieighhourhorMl of Southampton. Hampshire is 
exceedingly rich in Roman remains. Among 
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Hampshire’s worthies have been .lane Austen, 
Besaiit, Dickens, Kehle, Kingsley, Archiushop 
Wnrliain, (Gilbert AVhite, AVilliaiii of Wykehani, 
and Young. See Isle ok WifiiiT, New Forest; 
and the histories by Woodward (18GI-G9), Shore 
(1892), and Dewar (4 vols. 1900-4). 

Ilniiipshire Basin* See Eocene System. 

Hainpsteail, a inetrooolitan borough of the 
county of London, situated on a range of hills 4 
^inihjH N W. of the city. It was formeiTv famous for 
'its medicinal springs, and is still a favourite place 
of residence and of holiday resort among Lon- 
dom^rs, w'ho are attracte<t to it by the beauty of 
its situation and the purity of its air. On the 
summit of the hill (4.S0 feet), above the village, 
is the Heath, which affords extemsive and pleasant 
prospects of the surrounding country. A house 
on the Heath, forimirly called the Upper Flask 
Tun, tand now a private residence, was at one 
time the place of resort of the famous Kitd'at 
(.^luh, at wliich Steele, Addison, liicluirdson, 
Walpole, and others used to assemble. Hamp- 
st(uul is a.ssociated with many names in literature 
and art, as those of Pope, (Jay, »Tohnson, Akenside, 
Joanna ilaillie, llyi*on, C<in.stable, Itomney, (Aile- 
ridge, Keats, Shelley, Leigh Hunt, and Landseer. 
'J’he horongli returns one inemher. Pop. 81,942. 
See Howitt’s Northern Heights of London (1869), 
and works )>y Lobloy (1889) and Haines (1890). 

Ilailiptoil* a village of Middlesex, im the 
Thames, IJ miles SW. of London. In the vicinity 
are many fine mansions and beautiful villas, in- 
cluding (iarrick’s villa. Pop. 6812. 

1I.\MIT0.N (.’OURT Palace, long a royal residence, , 
and now partially occupied by persons of good j 
family in nMliiced circumstances, stands about a j 
mile from the village in the midst of grounds that 
extend to tluj Tbanu’s. The original palace was 
erected by (.’ardinal Wolsey, and by him presented 
(1526) to Henry VIII., who enlarged it ami formed 
abound it a royal <lcer-park. H<M*e Edward VL was 
born, liis motlier, (iueen Jane Seymour, died, and 
(Jliarles I. umlerwcnt a }»ortion of bis conliiiement. 
Here too was held in 1604 the famous conference 
between tlu^ bisliops and the Presbyterians. It 
continued to ]>e a royal residtuicc <lown to the time 
of George II. A considerable portion of it was 
rebuilt by William III., fn)m (fesigiis by Wren, 
and lie also laid out the park and gardens in the 
formal Dutch style. The jiicturc-gallery contains 
several Italian wt)rks, Lei vs Beauties of the Court 
of (Charles TI., and valuable specimens of Holhein, 
Knellcr, West, vVc. Tlio cartoons hy llaphael 
have been i-emoved to the South Kensingttm 
Museum. The gardens present a series of raised 
terraces, formal tlower- plots, and long and sha<ly 
arcades, and have anumg other attractions a ‘ maze ’ 
or Lahyrintli ( q. v. ). Damage, estimated at £20,000, 
was caused by fire in Novemj)er 1886. See Ernissb 
Law, Hampton Conrt in T tutor, Stuart, Grunge, 
and Guelph Times (3 vols. 1885 91). 

Hampton Court Conference, a conferonee 
which took place at Hampton Court shortly after 
the accession of James 1. to the throne of Eiighind, 
in order to the settlement of ecclesiasihjal disputes. 
Of the divines summoned tho representatives of 
the High Church party were more numerous than 
the l^iiritans ; the Puritans were among the lea.st 
extreme of their party. Archbishop Whitgift, with 
eight bishops, six deans, and an arclideacon, 
appeared on the High Church side; two Oxforcl 
professors of divinity, two divines from Cam- 
lu'idge, and along with them Patrick Galloway, 
minister of Perth, maintained the Puritan cause. 
On the king’s accession the Puritans, entertain- 
ing great hopes of release from the rigid enforce- 
ment of coremoi^eB which galled their consciouces, 


and of tlie reformation of abuses in the church, 
had addressed a petition to the king, known as 
the Millenary Petition, because it >vaH signed 
by nearly one thousand ministers in all parts of 
the country. Hut the king’s intention was not 
to coiindy with their wishes, and the Hampton 
Court Conference seems to have been merely a 
I device for niakifig it appear that their demands nad 
lieen consitlered an<l found unreiisoiiable. Gn the 
hist <lay of the conference (12tb January 1604) tho 
High Clnircli rciprcscntatives alone were admitted 
to the presence of the king, >vho demamled their 
opinion, ivliicli they gave on the third day after, 
in favour of the existing system in all tlie parts 
complained of. On the 16tli of January the 
Puritans were called to the king’s presence, but 
along with them some of their opponents, when 
James clehated kiieiily against the Puritans, and, 
according to his own account of the matter, 
‘peppered them sonndlv.’ On the 18th of January 
, ImiUi parties were called in, and the royal judgment 
intimated, which w‘as afterwards announced in a 
nroclaination very adverse to tlie Puritans. See S. 
K. (Tardiiicr's History of England, 

llAlliptoil* a town and bathing resort of 
V^irginia, giving name to Hampton Hoads, a 
channel between f’liesapeake Hay and the estuary 
of James Hiver. The town eoutains a normal 
institute for eolouro<l pupils. The channel, which 
is tlefended hy Fortress Alonroe, ivas the scene of 
several naval actions during the civil war. Pop. 
3441. 

llailiptoil* Wade, an American soldier, was 
horn ill South (.’arolina in 1754, served in the 
riivolutionary war under Marion and Sumter, was 
lAvice elected to congress, and in 1809 hetiaiiie 
hrigadier-general. In 181.3, no\v a major-general, 
he made ah nnsnccessfiil attempt to invade Canada. 
He afterwards became wealthy by land si^ecnla- 
tions, and at his death in 1835 was said to own 
3(MK) slaves. His grandson, Wadk, horn in Colum- 
bia in 1818, was a state senator when the civil war 
began. Ho I'caiseil a force of infantry, cavalry, 
and artillerv, known as ‘ Hampton's iJegion,’ and 
.served at liull Knn and in tlie. Peninsular cam- 
paign. As briga«lier*general, he commanded a 
cavalry force in the Maryland and Pennsylvania 
campaigns in 1862-63, and ivas .severely wounded at 
Gettysburg. He received the coiiiiimnd of Lee's 
cavalry in 1864, with the rank of Jieiitenaiit- 
gmieral ; and in 1865 lie servetl in South (’arolina 
against Shernitan. He was elected governor of his 
state ill 1876, ami l iiiteil States senator in 1878 
and 1884. 

Ilailistor ( Cried ns), a genus of rodent mammals 
of the family Miirida*, eharactensed hy a stoutish 
hotlv, short legs and tail, cheek-pouclies reaching 
hack almost to the shoulders, live toes on the 
himl-foot and four toes and a thumh-Wtart on the 
fore-f<x)t. Two incisor teeth are present in cacli 
jaw (as usual in rodents), the upper ones yellow 
and undivided ; there are three molar teeth on 
either siile in each jaw, which have true roots, the 
foremost tho largest. The stomach has two divi- 
sions, and there is a large ca'cnm. There are nine 
soocies, of which the most important is the Common 
Hamster {Cried us vulgaris), distributed from the 
Khino to the middle of Siberia, and from 60® N. 
lat. to the Caucasus. It is about 1 foot in length 
(2 inches lieing occupied by the tail, which is 
slmhtly hairy ) ; yellowish - gray above, black 
below,' with several yellowish-wliite patches on 
the side, and with white feet. It breeds twice in 
the year, and from four to sixteen young are pro- 
duced each time, wliicli are horn blind. The males 
especially are very pugnacious, and will defend 
themselves courageously to the last gasp. Daring 
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the wiiiier the hamster hihernales, liviii*jr uihjii its 
'itore «»f huxl. Eaeh iiulivhlual makes a hiirrow for 
itselr, to wliieh tliero is a vertical eiitrauee and a 
•»lo]»iii.ir luis-^a^e for exit. The slee]ung apartment 
is always separate from the storehouse, of winch 
vouii;^ hamsters only make one, ohler ones several. 



Hain.stcr rvfjnrid). 


It lives upon roots, «;raiii, arul fruits, hut «loes 
not disdain to oat fro^^^, heoile", or worms. Dnrinjj: 
the .summer it lays uo a store of jrrain ami pulse, 
which it carries home during; the iiijiht iu its cheek- 
pouches. Only the nutiiiive portions of its booty 
are store<l up, the husks and eliatl' hein^ rejeete<l ; 
sometimes the amount of its hoard will reach nearly | 
a hu]ulredwei;xhl. lienee it is a ;^roat pest to tl. 
farmers the countries in which it abounds, and 
the object of their iinceasiiej; lioslility. The skins 
of i»am>ter.s are of some value. 

Ilaiisilier oilioe, an oilice of llie Court of 
Clmiicery, from wliicli <‘eifaiii writs were formerly 
issued. Tile name is dtaived from the fact that 
tin* papers and writs used to be kept iu a hamper 
{in iiUKuptrio). The Comptrollers of the llfiuaper 
were aholislie^l in 1JS42. 

Ilaiiailft a town in tie’ Prussian province of 
He«<^»:- Nassau, is siiuate<l at the coniliuMice of the 
and the Main, I.*{ milc'. K. Ijy N. of Krank* 
fort by rail. It is di\iih‘d into the Old and the 
New Town ; tlie latter Ava- founded in loD? hy 
IVote’staiit rcfii;»'-eos from Holland and neloiuni, 
who introduce**! the inannfactun? of AVOoIh*n anrl 
silk;L^ods, whi**Ii still floiiri 'In.'s. The town of Ifanaii 
siatnls jne-eniinent in (h rniany f<»r its jewelry and 
u'oM anil .silver wan?s. Ih*>idfs tin*.-** it carries on 
iii.uiufactnres of earj»ets, ehoc*)hite, leather, <'ard.s, 
jiaiier, hats, tobat.'c.'o, ami .L'unpowder, and has 
i>reweries ami an iron-foundry. Here lli*‘ brothers 
tiriinm were born. In the neighbourhood Is the 
wat'.iini; j*lac<[> of Willielmsbad. Hanau dates as a 
t*iwn troMi l.'V.Kt. It ha»l a very chef|uered history 
dniiii^ the 'thirty Years’ War. Near the towii 
Avu' lo;i;rht one of Napoleon's last battles in Ger- 
many, <.)ctober ?A) ami .‘H, ISIM, when he defeated 
tlie alii*'d A»istriaris and Ihivariaiis under Wrede. • 
Pop. I IsToj J2,*JGy ; I PJMO; •2'J,StO. 

Hancock, AViNTiiii.b ScuiT, a distinj^uished 
American ^'I'ln-ral, was l)*»rnnr M on t;:omery Square, 
near Philmhdphia, 1 Uh Fi-bnuiry lS‘24. His j^raiid- 
father was a Sc<jtsiiiaii, his father fin attorney of 
^(lod position. He ;.o;Mliiat»'d at M'est Point in 
1^44, .r>ervefl with merit thniu^di the Avar with 
Mexico, and had reach»_**l tin; nmk of captain when 
the ciA'il Avar broke out. C<mi missioned in 1861 
brioai I ier- general of volunteers, he did good service 
in ur^'anlsing the army «d the Potomac, and was 
pnnninent in the hatth-s of South Mountain and 
Antietaiii; at Frederick 'bn as major-general of 
Noiunteer.s, he led SetH) m**i\ lo t\uj (h'.spi^rate aHsauli 
<111 Marye’a Heights through a deadly lire from 
ulii*;Ij Jess than .3000 cairn? Iwick. In* June 186.3 
iie Avas given the comiuiiml of the 2d corns. At 
(iettysburg, Hancock was in command until Meade’s 
arrival ; and on 3d July he w'as scA^erely wounded, 
but remained on the held until the enemy's last 


determined a.ssault AA'as rei>nlsed by his corns. In 
1S64 he was con.s)>icuoiis in the hard-fought battles 
of the AVilderness, Spottsylvania, and Cold Harbor; 
at Spottsylvania he cajiture<.l nearly an entire 
<li vision, ami carried a salient of iield- works on the 
Confedernte centre, afterAvards knoAvn a.s the ‘bloody 
angle,' Avhich, Avitli the help of the 6th corps, he 
held against Hee's d(;sperate as.saults. For this, 
ami his services afterwards under (b’ant, he Avas 
created hrigadier-j^eneral in the regular army, Pith 
August 1S64. His Avound noAV broke out again^ 
ami thereafter, Avhile the Awar continued, his energies 
AAt're directed mainly to the work of organisa- 
tion. Ill 18(i6 he Avas lu-oniotcd t<» major-general, 
ami assigned to the command of the department of 
the Missouri, Avliere ho Avas for a time eiiiploved 
against the Indians. He Avas then transferreil to 
the South, and in 1S6S to the division of the 
Atlantic. * To this post, after three years’ command 
in Dakota, he Avas restored in 1872, and filled it 
till his «lealh. He Avas the Democratic candidate 
for the ]ucsidency of the rniletl States in ISSO, hut 
Avas defeated hy Garlield (q.A'.). He died on 
(ioA'ernnr's Islaml, in New ^’ork harbour, 9th Febru- 
ary ISSti. (irant has Avritteii, ‘ Hancock stcands the 
most conspifuoiis (igure of all the gemu'al otlicors 
Avho <li«l not exercise a separate coinmam' 
McClellan called him ‘ Mi])crb,’ ami the title stuck 
to him. lie wa.s a brave, fearless sohlier, ]>ronn)t 
in tlecision, and skilhul to command ; but one aviio 
Avoiihl rather lead than send his troops foiAvard, 
an<l Avhose pr<;M‘nce iii the thh'kest of th<» light Avon 
him their eoniitlence. See tlie bix es bv Juiikin and 
Norton ( ISSO), ({oodrieh (ISSO), Walker (1890), 
ami the lie miniscenves of him hy his w idoAV ( 1887 
llaiHk Till' genus TTomny or Man, xvas 

rankl'd l*y Cuvier in his eliissilii'ation of mammals 
as a distinct order, Ihniana, in eonseqmmce of man 
being the only animal possessing tint Im/ula. Ke- 
ceiillx the tt'mleney has been to revert to the 
eIa'.‘<irication of lanineus, ami to place man xvitli 
all monkeys, h'lnurs, and bats in the order Pri- 
niates (see liiMANA, Mammalia). At lirst sight 
it might be considereil that the so-called tjuailru- 
maiju <jr foiir-hamled anininls (monkeys, Szc.) aa'cic 
la'lter eqiiijUK?<l than those which posses.s only two 
hands, hut tliis is far from In'ing the case. Nomi of 
the four h.'imls are a<laj»ted to the variety of actions 
Avhicli the human hand is capable of porforming, 
ami they are all, to some degree, re<|uire<l for sup- 
]»ort ami locomotion ; so that, xvhile in the higher 
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Fig. 1.— Front view of the Bones of right hand ; 
a, mdius ; h, uliiu. 

forni.s of the qiiadnimana the extremities preaent an 
approximation in structure to those of man, in the 
loAA'cr they gradually tend to resemble the ordinary 
quadrupedal type. ‘That,’ says Cuvier, ‘whicn 
constitutes the hwnd, properly to called^ is the 
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faculty of oppoaiug the thumb to tlic other fingers, 
so as to seize ui)on the most minute objects — a 
faculty which is carried to its highest degree of 
perfection in man, in whom the whole anterior 
extremity is free, and can be employed in jn*eheii- 
sion.’ I'he peculiar prehensile power of the human 
hand is chiefly dependent upon the Icuigth, power, 
and mobility of the thumb, which can be brought 
into exact opposition to the extrcmiities of all the 
fingei-s, whether separately or grouped toi^ethcr. 

. The general arrangement of uic bones of the hand 
will be undei*stood by a reference to fig. 1. 

In fig. 2 we have a diagram showing the wav in 
which the bones of the hand are arranged. I’he 
carpal bones (3 to 10 in the 
“ n figure) are <.*iglit in number, 

'"D “ n J ami are arrange<l in the wrist 
wQ y 0 I''" rows. The fir.st or 


n n r. M ** iipp*'*' *'uw consists* praetieallv 
H pi U'* of tliroc bones (3, 4, 5), the 
L\ u n P," hmrlh (6) ])cing regarded as 
^ TiC IX] belonging to the class of Sesa- 

mouf Hours (o.v.), and the 
of tour bones 


^ liO □□ ui-. 


"■■L, ® second row 

8, 0, 10); .so that, excluding 
the pi'^iforiii b»)iie (0), the 
carpal and the t.arsal bones 
Fij,. 2.— Diagram of correspond in number. A.swe 
the lioiies of tho commonly term the j»alm the 
Hand, with the front i\( the hand, the thuinl) 
ciul.s of tho Itadius l)C(‘omes conventionally the 
and Ubia (after and the little finger tlie 

inimphry): /nnt/- digit; but according to 

^•or'lmVit«.Vl.f.i.riI of.co.iii«i.ativo au- 

...liiniiar; ; atoiiiv, and 111 order to eom- | 

I'onii ; (5, ijif»iiv»rm ; 7, jiare, the hand and foot, we 
tmiK'/ium; «, trapo- to reverse these terms. 

fdf..rm'r'iT,'‘’u: 'P'--- onU.v ct) ..f tl.0 carpal 
iiM*lm?jirpiil liimcs; 12, bones the first row sup- 
12, iiri»t row of phu' jiorls (through the interven- | 

mwrii.Vl; thlrdrowl Ji*"* ‘ V" f 

i.thtuiio; n.foronn«or, thumb and forefinger (l 

&c. ; y, little iliigtir. ami ll), and constitutes with 
tliem the outer division of the 
hand.^ The inner (o) of the carpal bones beai-s 
the little and the next (liie ring) linger (v and 
IV), and constitutes with them the ///nt/’ division 
of the hand, while the middle one (4) bears the 
middle linger (in), and belongs to the tuidtffc 
division of the hand. We likewise see from this 
hgure, and also from tig. 1, that tlie two outer 
bones (3 and 4) are connocto<l with tlie radius, 
while the inner hone (5) is cinineeteil (indirectly, 
by a thick ligament) Avith the ulna. 

The carpal bones are so arranged that the carpus 
presents a dorsal convex surface, upon which the 
tendons of the extensor muscles of the fingers 
play, and a palmar concave surface on Avhieli the 
tendons of the flexor muscles lie. TMie several bones 
are joined to one another — each bone being united 
to three or more others —by a large iixlent of surface, 
and are girded together by strong ligamentous 
bands. The wrist is thus as strong as if it had 
l»eeu constructed of one solid luecc of bone, while 
the slight gliding movements Avhich occur Iwtwcen 
the several bones give it au elasticity Avhicli serves 
to break the shocks that result from falls upon the 
hand. The uppermost surface of the first mw of 
carpal bones is convex, and tJiie convex .Miirface is 
received into a wide cup or socket, formcii by the 
low'er articular surface of the radius and by a 
ligament passing from that bone to the ulna. Like 
the great too, the thumb has only two phalanges, 
while each of the other digits has three. 

For the different directions in Avhich the arm 
and hand collectively can be moved, see the descrip- 
tion of the construction and movements of the 
shoulder and elbow joints at Abm. Movements 


of the forearm and hand, to which there is virtually 
iiotliiiig analogous in the leg, are those of ‘ nrona- 
tioii and siijii nation.’ In pronation (derived from 
pronus, ‘with the face downivards’) avc turn the 
palm of the hand downwards, as in picking up 
any object from Uie table ; in supination ( derived 
from supinusj ‘with the face npAvards’), we tnni 
tho palm upwards, as for the puri»o.se of receiving 
anything that may be plaeeil in it. 

Tiicse movements of promotion and snjiination 
arc so imiiortant to the usefulness of ibe baud 
that we must notice tlie iinisHes by wiiich they 
a!*e chiefly ellected. One of these muscles [aisses 
from a projecting ]>rocess on the inner side of the 
arm-hone at its lower end to tlie oiitiu- edge of the 
mitldle of the radius. Its contraction c*au.se.s tlie 
radius to roll over, or in front of, llie nliia. It thus 
jiroiiates the haiul, and is called a pronoittr nniscle. 
Another crosses from the front of the lowei’ end of 
the nlna to the corresponding ]»art of the radiu.s. 
Us shape and its action are indicated by the 
name jtrountor fptmlrnt us. Another muscle passes 
from a ]noji;eting juocess on the outer side of 
tin? arm 1 lone and from the outer aspect of the 
ulna to the outer surface of the radius near its 
upper jiai t. It runs tlnuefore in an opjiosite direc- 
tion to the former muscle, ainl jirodnces an opposite 
cflect, rolling the radius and tin? hand back into 
the position of supination. lienee it is called a 
supinator nniscle (see fig. 3). The fourth is a verv 
powerful muscle termed the JJireps («i.v.), whieli 
not <inly bends the elbow, but, from the mode in 
Avhich its leinloii is inserted into the Inner side of 
the radius, ‘also rotat(?s the 
r;xdius so as to supinate the 
hand ; and it gives great 
power to that movement. 

\Vln*ii we tiun a screw, or 
drive a gimlet, or draw a 
cork, we always eni]iloy the 
supiaatimj moveineiit of the 
baud for the piirjxise ; and 
all screws, gimlets, and iiii- 
plenieiits of tlie like kind arc 
made to turn iu a manner 
suited to that iiiovemeiit of 
the right liand, because 
]iiecliani(‘uins have observed 
that we have more power to 
su]»inate the liaJid than to 
pronate it.’ Sujuiiaiioii can 
only be perforiiieil to its full 
extent by man, iiml <iven in 
man it is not (he natural or 
habitual position ; monkeys 
c;in partially efVecL the move- 
ment, and "in most of the 
kiwer animals the part corre- 
s])oiidiiig anatomically to the 
hainl is constantly in a state 
of nroimtion. 

The movements of which 
the liand itself, without 
reference to the arm, are 
capable, are very iiiunerous, 
and in this respect dilVer con- 
siderably from the corre- 
siNmding movements of the 1 , biot-l-s; •_*, teiukm of 

foot. ’Jxiiis we can bend the \ 

.. I 1 iii'xor i»i iUo wrist; U, 

fingers doAvii upon the palm, 

or Ave can extend them 
beyond the straight line ; avo 
can separate them fYoiw one 
another to a considerable 
extent, and avc can close them 
with considerable force. The Avrist and hand are 
bent forAvarda or flexed upon the forearm by three 
muBcles which pass downAA^arda from the inner 



Fig. 3. — The 
ticial ^lusclo^ 
Foivarui : 


super- 
of the 


tho i>iihitnr iJiiiscle, 
ti{iivniliMg<iiil(at 9} into 
tin? iKiliimr fascia ; 8, the 
iiliiai- rt**xijrnf the wrist ; 
10 , thf loiiK suinnator 
iituscle. 
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<*oiulyle or oxi»ainlo<l oinl of the liuiiienis, and ai'e 
termed the rat/tai Jh\vot\ the ulnar Jfcjco}\ and the 
Imaj pafmar muscles. The Ih-st two of these 
muscles are in'<erted into wrist-hones an the radial 
and iiliiiir sides respectively, while the third ex- 
pands into a Ian-like /ftsrat or inonibraiie in the 
palm of the hainl, and thus serves both t(j su]>port 
the skin oi the j»alin and to nrotect the nerves 
ami vessels which lie helowil. ISeneath the palmar 
fascia lie two sets of jU\ror muscles of the lingers, 
and they present so beautiful a mechanical arrange- j 
ment as to merit special notice. | 

The .tHjterJirial or pcrfunitai Jlt\ror muscle passes | 
down the front of the forearm, and divides into four 
tentlons, which become apparent after the removal 
f the iialinar fjuscia, and are inserted into the s(*con<l 
phalanges 'd the fingers, each tendon splitting at its • 
termination, to give passage the similar tendons I 
of the flop or pc f^o rat un;J/i\njrim\sQ\v, which passes I 
from the upmjr part of the ulna to ]>e inserted inti) ' 
the hist phalanx of each linger. This arrangement 
of the tenilons of the superficial and deep flexor 
muscles is shown in lig. 4. To these jlcjcor muscles 



Fig. 4 . 

To show tin- jM-rfonUinii of ono of tho tciiddfi.s of the sniK*r- 
ficial IkAor ( wuich is iii.srrt« <l into tlie si'coinl pluhinx), 

in order to allow tin* ciuTesiMiudnu' t«*ml<»n of tin* deep llfxor \ 
to l»ass onwards to U* iiisi.Tl».<l in Ihe Iasi phalanx. j 

correspond the common extensor iimside of the j 
fingers, which, like the lle.xors, divides into four j 
tendons, one for each linger. IJesides these, there is j 
a special extensor of the index -finger, a series of i 
muscles forming the hall of the tliiimh, which move 
tliat organ in almost every direction, and various 
small riniscles giving lateral and other moviunents 
to tlie lingers. 

It i.s sutiieieiit to observe* that the hand is very 
richly .supplied with blood-vessels and nerves, w’ith- 
out entering into any anatomical ilelails on the.se | 
l»oints. There is no part of the hody where the 
sense of touch is so acute tus at the ti])H of the 
lingers ; hut we defer to the article Toi.'c'ii the 
I'on'.ideralion of the s])eeial arrangements whi<*h 
make thi- part of the hand ])ecnliarly iiiiporlant 
in relalinn to our knowh.-dge of external objecl.s. 

A'l a measuring standard for the height of horses a 
hand is a palm-hrea«lth, assumed to he four inches. 
For left hainlediie-is, \c., .’,ee lllOHT- -\.Mj J..KIT- • 
IIANIiKDNLSS. 

(Jiir notice of the compai'ative anaUniiy of the j 
Foot (M*Y-) icrnleis it unnecessary to trace the 
modifications presented in tlie lower animals by the 
bones corresiiondiiig to those of the human hand, 
as the car[)al and metacarpal hones with their 
phalanges undergo ailaptatioiis of form to meet the 
individual wants of tlie animal, very iiiueh in the 
same manner as the tarsal and metatarsal Ixines 
and their phalanges. Tliiis, the n;ader will reailily 
see that the so-ealled knee of the horse, for 
example, is the carpus, and he will have no 
ilifKculty in tracing the me.tacar|)al hones and 
phalanges. See Sir Cliarles Hcill, Thr. Hand^ Uh 
Mcehemism and Vital Kndfnenieuts (IMdgewater 
Treatise, 1830 ; 9th ed. 1874). 

llandcnlTSf the instruments used for securing 
prisoners under arrest. In the 10th and 16th 
centuries they are spoken of as mnveltty mnnnrles, 
and Hhackboiu, Until within the latter half of 


fhe 19th century, those iii common use sceni to 
have been only’ of two kinds- viz. the rigid or 
tigure-8 handcuffs, employed chiefly in prisons for 
the punishment or restraint of refractory or violent 
prisoiiei's, and the llcxihlc or chain handcuffs 
used by the imlico and military when conveying 
a person in custody from one tdace to another. 
With the former the wrists are so conlined as to bo 
fixed ill one position either in front or hohind the 
ImmIv of the prisoner, the hatter method being the 
one generally adopted when they are put on for 
infraction of prison regulations. This punishment 
is a iiiueh dreaded one, the coiiliiienient of the 
wrists together at the prisoner’s back even for a 
short neriod being exceedingly irksome and nneom- 
fortahle. The chain handcuff, whicli is in most 
common nsi*. is math* so that, while dei>riving the 
prisoner of the free use of his hands and arms, 
a <•hllnge in the ])nsition of these to some extent 
is permitted, ami the rigidity of the figure-S haml- 
enffs is avoided. Of re(‘t*nt veal’s several im]»rove- 
meiits have been made in the ciuisiruction of the 
handcuffs. They are inucli lighter, anil many of 
them are now adjustahli* (a in fig.). By nieaiis of 
a ratchet arrangenieni they are made to fit any size 
of wrist, and the ditlicnlty which was formerly met 
by an olficer taking two or three i)air.*j of dillereiit 
sizes with him when going a distance to bring a 
])risoner has thus been overcome. For the removal 
of gangs of jirisoncrs from one prison to another a 
long chain is used, running through and connecting 
the htamleuffs by which each ])risoner is secnr(*d. 
(iangs of eight or ten men are thus fastened to- 
g«‘lhcr, the cliain passing through a ring fixed on 
each htandenir, ami made fast at both ends by 
what are known as emldoe/cs. 

In addition to the handcufls above described 
there are several .applianees. mostly of recent 
invention, M'liich are employed by tlie imlice in 
securing prisoners, hut which are not known 
among the ollicers of the law as liandenlfs. They 
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have a vaiiety of nanics -such as sna}t}t (h in fig.), 
nippers (c in tig.), tivisters {d in fig.), iSjc. Tliey aro 
dij.tiiigni.slied from the haiidculfs by tlio fact that 
tliev are intended only for one wrist, the other part 
or handle being hehl by the ollicer conveying the 
prisoner. They an? mostly of American origin, 
their chief design being to enable an offender to lie 
instant aneoiisly secured, and thus jirevent attempts 
to resist (;aj)turo. The snap is the one most in use 
in (Ireat Britain among detective ofticers ; the 
smaller loop is sli])ped on the wrist of the offender, 
and the fastening is snapped into place and held in 
uie liand of the detective; in an emergency ihia 
instrument is very effective when used a.s a knuckle- 
duster. In the United States and the colonies the 
nippers are recognised as the most effectual for 
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prompt operation ; by an iii^jenious arrange- 
ment of the centre-har, nhown in the fig., it can 
he instantaneously fa.s toned hy one hand on the 
■wrist of an oflender. The twister is now generally 
forhidden in.f^reat llritaiii, instances having aiisen 
ill whicli its application has been attended with 
serious injuiy to the prisoner ; but it is still 
frequently used in some parts of America and in 
other countries where open resistance to the law 
is of more frequent occurrence. It is conipo.sed 
of a chain attaclied to two handles. The chain is 
put round tlie wrist, the handles brought together 
and twisted till the chain grips light enough. In 
cas(*s where prisoners have to he removed wIm) arc 
charged with crimes of a desiierate kiiul, fhe culprit 
is occasionally se<*unMl ]»y leg-irons (c in fig.) in 
addition to tlui handcufls, and these arc also used 
in convict establishments upon prisoners who have 
hown thmnsclvefi to be dangerous. The leg- iron 
is listened above the ankle ami locked by a key. 

llamU'l, FimUKlUCK, born at Ilalle, in 

Saxony, at No. 4 of the (irosscr Schhimm, Feb- 
ru.ary 2;!, 16S5. The German ll^llJlc was Georg 
Friedrich il.Mmhd (j»ronouncc<l llcndel); but he 
himself signed G. F. llamhd to tb(? end of 
life, llis hither (then rtixl> -three) was a sur- 
geon ; his mother the ser^oml wife, llis jiassion 
and ability for music began from the hist, but 
agaiiift his father's will. At sev«*n or eight the 
hoy was ]daccd under Zachaii, org.anist .*it IJ.alle, 
and in ahuut a year was writing a regular conipo-si- 
tion every week, besides [daying organ, clavier, 
violin, and hautboy. Tn or about 1690 he was sent 
t«> the court of lierlin, where he met Ariosti and 
Ihiononeini the composers. In 1097 his father died, 
hut his c<lu(*ation was carefully continued, ami on 
Feljfuary 10, 1702, he entere<l the nniversitv of 
lialle, and in the same year became organist of the 
church at the Moritzhurg tliere. llefore this time 
he w.-is well known as a musician. In 17()!i lie went 
to Hamlmrg, tlien one of the most musical towns in 
(lennaiiy. llcro he played second violin in the 
oiiera orchestra, accompanied on the theatre harpsi- 
chord, made all the music ;uid enjoyed all the life 
])ossihle. Among musical hons<*s wbieh he fre- 
qiieuteil was tliat of Sir (’yril Wich, Kiiglish repre- 
sentative. In Holy week, 1704, he jirmluced his 
iirst Passion, In Dec.einber he had a iluel with 
his friend Mattheson, nearly fatal, tliough the dill'er- 
ericc was soon a<lj listed; and in tJamiary 1705, 
Almira, his first (qiera, was brought out, and was 
followed by Nero, Florindo, ami Daphne- M in 
German, lie also gave innumerable lessons, ami 
■wrote much harpsichord music. In the summer of 
1700 he left Hamburg, and in danuary 1707 we find 
him at Florence, in Anril at Home, and in July 
back at Florence, prouiicing liodriijo. The first 
three months of 1708 he sjiciit at \'enice, and jm)- 
diieed Aqrippinn ; thence he went to Home for 
another three months, and thence to Na]dcs, possibly 
till Christmas 1709 — the whole journey one con- 
linued triumphal progress, huth in playing ami 
eonipositlon. He tben returned to Florence, and 
finished his visit at Venice in the middle of 1710. 

He returned hy llallc to Hanover, and was made 
Kapellmeister, with an income of 1500 crowns, and 
leave to travel. Thence he went by 1 )nsseUlorf to 
London, where he arrived in November 1710. His 
IVl-st opora, Itinnldo, >vas proiluccd at the Queen’s 
Theatre, Hay market, February 24, 1711, with pro- 
digious success. After this he returniNl to Hanover, 
and I'emained in Germany till the autumn of 1712, 
■wlicii he went back to London. That winter he pro- 
duced II Pastor Fido and Teuco, The spring of 1 713 
saw his first composition to Knglish words, the first 
Birthday Oik, and the Utrecht Te Dcnm, During 
this time lie lived chiefly with Lord Burlington at 
his house in FiccaiUlly. On August 1, 1714, Queen 


Anne died, and on September 18 George I. 
arrived. Tlic operas of tliis year were Silla and 
AmadigL The king was naturally displeased at 
Ilandcl’s long absence from Hanover, and perhaps 
at his writing a Te Dcnm for Utrecht; hut Hancfel 
inaile his peace by the Water Music, written for a 
royal \vater- party, August 22, 1715. He received a 
pension of JC200, to wJiich were afterw'ards added 
two other amounts of X200 each, giving liirii a 
permaneiit income of £600, representing consid- 
erably more lluan tlui same sum at present.' In 
July 1710 he accompanied the king to Hanover, 
ami returned with him in the following January. 
While there lie wrote his .second Gernian Pass^ion, 
Tn 1718-19 no operas were perfornied, and Handel 
was engaged by the Duke of Chandos to direct the 
music at his palace at Cannons, near Kdgware. 
Here he wrote the twelve Chandos Anthems and 
two Te Denms (in B fiat ami A), Esther, Aris and 
(hdaica, and the first set of Lessons, containing the 
‘Harmonious Blacksmith.’ 
j In 1720 the Uoyal Academy was foumled in the 
‘ Hayinarkei, by subscription of £50, (KM), ‘to secure 
• a ron.staiit supply of oj>era.s by Handel, to be per- 
’ formed under Ins direction.’ Tins was the beginning 
I of the great revolution wliicli for a hnmlrcd yi*ars and 
more kept F.nglisli music, once so strong in its 
native schoo!, under tlie dominion of foreigners. 
As director, Tlanthd had been to Dresden early in 
1719, and liad engaged Simosino and others, liach 
travelliMi tliitlicr to see liiiii, but missed liini by one 
day.^ The Itoyal Academy 'rh(*atre openetl April 
2, 1720, and llandel’s Padftmisfo was jiroduced. 
Thirteen other oi)eras an* spread over the next 
eight yt^ais -Muzio Sverola ( Act 3 only composed 
1>V him), Florida nfe, Oitone, Flacio, (liidio Cesarc, 
Pamcrlano, llodelinda, Seijdonc, Alessandro, Ad> 
meto, Jiieeardo, Sirtte, lolomeo. During this time he 
was naturalised, February 13, 1720. In June 1727 
George 11. succeedeil to the tlinmo, and a.s court 
composer Handel comiiosed Zadoh fhe Priest, and 
three other anthems, for (he coronation. On June 

I, 1728, the theatre close<l, and, the money being 
all sjieiit, the Boyal Acatlemy of Music was at an 
end. Handel ami Heidegger then look the house 
on tlndr own account, and shortly after Handel set 
tmt to liml singers in Italy. On June 29 he was at^ 
Halle w'ith his mother, tlien siifiering from paraly- 
sis, nmb r which she lingered till l)ecemlK*r 27, 1730. 
The new venture opeiie«l December ‘2, 1729, with 
Lotario, followc<l by Parfenope. The next season 
began November 3, 1730, and contained the new' 
opera J*(tro : Ezio ami Sosannr follow’ed. This 
sjniiig saw several revivals of Fsfher, also two of 
Ar/s and Galatea. The .season of 1732-33 brought 
forward Orlando, Tin* speculation, however, was 
not successful, the quarrels with the singers and 
rival conqio.'^ers w’ere continual, and the result was 
the opening of the ‘Ojiera of the Nobility,’ to W’hich 
the whole eoinjiany had revolted, in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, Decc'iiilicr 29, 1733. The struggle was 
trememlous. (Jn one side was Handel with his 
partner ; on the other a company of rich and 
]»owcrful noblemen, with all tlie coinposer.s that 
could he got together — Buononcini, Porpora, Hasse, 
and all the great singei*s. Hander.s sea.son liegan 
October 30, 1733, aiid he brought out A Hanna, 
His eontract for tlie King’s Theatre expired July 
0, 1734 ; then began a series of ilisasters and 
w’orrio.s. The Nobility took the King's Theatre, 
and Handel was driven first to Lineoln’s luii, and 
tlien to Govent Garden, w'here, in partnei-ship with 
Kieh, he produced six now' operas, AriodatUe^ 
Aleina, Atalanta, Giustino, Artninio, Berenice^ 
besides reviving many of bis? old ones. On June 

II, 1737, the Nobility retired, wdtb a loss of 
£12,000, w’hile Handel’s Io.s.ses been so severe, 
including £10,0(X) of funded savings, that he was 
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to roiiipouml with his cmlitors, and f^iye 
bills for a larp' amount. No wonder that the 
health of ovt*ii his massive frame broke down; 
paralysis disahle<l his right ann, anil his mind was 
for a tijue seriously disordered. A visit to Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle, and the strongest remedies there, how- 
ever, re-iored him, and by Xoveiiiher Tliewashaek 
in I-oiidmi. This endeir his eareor as eompoacr- 
manager. 

Handers oi>cra days were now ovm-. True, he 
wrote a few more for his old ]iartmu’ Heidegger— 
Srr.^r, hncnm^ and Ih iihnnia ; hut 
heiieeiorward he was to tread a nobler oath, that 
of the English oratorio, whieli has rendered him 
immortal. Esther had been eompnsed before 17*2<), 
E>hnrah and A find in in 17.*l.‘b Al»' rinufers Feast in 
17o«3, in the very thick of his opera- sipiabbles. Then 
e.imi' the funeral antliem for his friend t^ueen (Caro- 
line, ‘ ’riie ways of /ion' (17.‘17), itself almost an 
oratorio, and ermtaining some of liis noblest musie. 
Sntd \\’A> ]U‘oduced early in 1739; Israel in Egij)it 
followed in three months ; then the f'ldc for St 
Cerd{a''i Day^ November 1730, arnl L' Allegro^ Feb- 
rtiary 1740. The linUhed September 14, 

1741, was ]iroiluee«l in Dublin, A]uil 13, 174*2. He 
returned to Loinlon shortly afler, and produced 
Sn,nson (which he had begun before leaving for 
Dublin), as the leading work in an oratorio season 
of twelve nights, in the cour.s<3 of which the Messiidi 
w'as lir>t given in Londmi. The new style told, and 
he enjoyed a >horl time of prosperity. In 1743 he 
had a return of paralysis, and in 17ol we find him 
at (.’heltenham drinking its watei-s. l»ut nothing 
interferes witli his activity. From 1744 to 17o0 
oratorio follows oratorio, like huge rocks thrown 
forth from a crater. The Ih tfingen Te Jienm- and 
an anthem, ‘The King “hall rejoice,’ in com- ; 
memoration of the great victory, were followed ; 
by .//yvcyr//?, Jjidshtt-i^tfr, /l^rrides^ The (h-ett- i 

sioihil fhtdnrio, Judas Maeeaha.ns^ ^[ft.eandcr 
JoJma^ S'do/nnn, Snsfoma^ and Therslora, 
Df the.M* Jtidas. written as a hymn of trium]di on ! 
the caiiiiiaign of (.’ulloden, has always Imjcii the ' 
mo.^r [lopular. ; 

Haiidid’' music li.'id now taken wider ]K>sses>ion ' 
than ever of tlie public, ami had pHuietrated to a 
»1 over stratum. At the l>.‘nU;n ‘ t )ratorio-, ’ nothing 
else was done. There, too, were his great organ ’ 
performances, which wen* very popular. He was 
probc.bly not a great pedalist, but tlie sjdrit and 
tire of Ids playing must liave l)ceii immense. He ; 
iia“ h-ft eighteen organ concertos to testify to it. j 
lb* com]Mj-.ed far all occasions. The Anthent for 
t!t and the Firnrorls Music for the piihlic 

ft ti'S aft‘.*r the treaty of Aix-Ia-(’hapelle were lioth 
his. 'Ihe Foundling Hospital aeijuired much 
we.ilth through his niiisie, and lie himself made 
money, 'O that at his death he had the large 
sum of in the fiind.s. Df tliis JCIOOO w*a.s 

left to the Hoyal Society of Musicians. 

fn the “ummer of 17o0 he w’ent abroad, and 
;igaiii ini'MMl I5/ub, wlio died .July 2S. After lii.s 
Feturii he wrote Je.fththah ^ his last oratorio. His 
eyes had for .-ome time troiihled him, and in May j 
173*2 he was couched, luit with no success, flencc- 
hirw'ard, with some slight glinimering, he wrn.s 
virtually blind ; but w-itli the help of his old pupil, 
John Criristopher Smith, he continued his lenten 
oratorio-eoncf?rts to the end. His last note W'as 
prol>;ibly a pencil miaver, inserted in a ouintet in 
Jephthah. He dieo in liis liouse (now' No. 25) in 
Brook Street, Bond Strei-t, at H a.m., Easter Eve, 
April 14, 1759, age<l seventy four, ami wiis buried 
in Poets Corner, We.stminstcr Abl)ey, 8 P.M., 
A]>ril 20. At thin time Haydn w'as tw'enty -seven, 
jvnd Mozart three. 

There is something expressly English in Handel’-s 
characteristics. His size, his hearty appetite, his 


va.st productiveness, Ids domineering temper, his 
humour, his power of business, are all our own. So. 
w*as his eye to tho main chance. When a friend 
ucked out the best ideees in one of his oratorios, 
le said, ‘True, they are the host ; hut you have for- 
I gotten tho pieces that arc to make the money.’ 
j In fact he pre-eminently belongs to England. The 
I practical .sense of his music, and its close alliance 
I w'ith the Bible, joined to its lofty imaginativeness, 

! suit the Eup^lisll pulilic. Its sacroil character and 
j its independence of the theatre also fall in with 
I our Puritan sidrit. .Abroad ho is little known, 

I and that mostly as a curiosity. But to Xho great 
i English public ho is oven still their meat .and 
I drink. And yet on how* .slender a thread does 
: the connection hang I But for the oratorios of 
* the Messiah and Israel in Egypt Handers mime 
! could hardly h.ave been W’hat it is to us. His 
‘ operas se.nrcidy lasted beyond their original ]u*oduc- 
I tion. When Uiulio Cesare. was revived in 17*87 (the 
I year in which Don iiiovanni was hronght out in 
I Vienna), it had to he enriched by the most favourite 
' songs from the others, to make it go down. The 
1 Messddi^ howevcM*, took the ICnglish peoi)le. from 
I the lirst, .and has gone on being j)eifoniicd more 
ainl more till now*. It must h.ave been boaril 
oftener tb.au any play of Khakc'spcare’s. The 
revival of Israel fol lowed in our ow’ii times, 
though its f.ame is still incom])lete. It is no 
ex.agger.at ion to say tli.at these two w’orks have 
iii.ade Hamlel's n.ame immortal. In them he 
fortunately forgot that the house had to Im; 

] tilled ; nothing is ftd rftpfanduni- -ixW is pure 
mTi->ic. But for tho light reflected from tnem 
few of his works would have veniained to tho 
present ilay. 'I'hi* bright liglit cast from thf*se two 
nia-iterj)ieres illumine^ .a iiumher of compositions 
wliich otherwise wonhl have forever remained in 
tlie dark. More than this, there can he no dmiht 
that the enormous spread of music since his day has 
been very largely line to tlie jiojmlarity ot tho 
Messiah, (3i(*ap editions of th.at noble work have 
always led the van. 

It. is unnecessary to describe the characteristics 
of hi.s comp(>sitions, hecfiuse every Briton knows 
them, or can know* tlaan. His ]>1agi.ari.sm rnnst bo 
meiiiioneil, though there is no room to deal w’ith 
both sides of the subject. His habit of using — 
almost of ]n’efi‘rring iile.as from strangers or. from 
bis ow n earlier works is most remarkable. Perhaps 
this w*as bis ow n praetical way ; the work iiatl to 
Ih» done ill the time, and he trusted in liiinself that 
.all would be right. Perhaps, too, the habit came 
from a dcc?pi‘r source tlnan mere economy. When 
writing the Hallelujah (’horns, ho looked up like 
Isaiah in the Temple, .and had tho .same vision. ‘ I 
did see,’ said he, ‘all he.aven open before me, and 
the (ircat (.led llimself.’ This w’as the spirit in 
w'hich he composed ; and to one so near the fount 
of in.s]iiration themes or jiassagcs will always lie 
suliordin.atc to the general result, wiiich in Handers 
c.ose is pure gold. Sometimes he takes niovetnents 
Iwidily (‘Egypt was glad’), hut he oftener adopts 
fragments or subjects. His power of transforma- 
tion is extraordinary. He will take an ordinary 
theme from .some trivial work, and transmute it 
Into an absolutely immortal monument (* Hail- 
stone chorus’). On the other haml his very 
greatc.st w’orks .are absolutely liis own (‘Halle- 
lujah;’ ‘The peoidc .shall hoar/ &c.). And the 
remarkable thing is that with all this business- 
like procedure the elKect Is so hi^h, characteristic, 
and appropriate. Beethoven’s judgment on him 
w'as perfectly sound : * Handel is the unapproach- 
able master of all masters ; go to him and learn to 
prcnlucc gieat elfccts with little means.’ 

Handel’s now'ers of work were enormous. He 
rarely sketciied his pieces, but began the score 
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at once. Scoring was a light matter in tho-so 
days, hut even so no was very rapid. Hina Ido was 
written in fourteen days, Tnmerlano in twenty, the 
Messiah in twenty -four, and Israel in fifteen. 

His face was far nobler tlian is usually 8upp<M^ed. 
The portraits are mostly poor, an<l the gross leatures 
they give are part of the inveterate earicatiini which 
pursued Ids figure, his features, and Ids language 
tliroiigh life. Those who want h) see hiiti as he 
was should liave a cast of llouhi line's head in 
Westminster Abbey, itself taken from a mould, 
and full of tenderness and dignity. IJis smile is 
said by those who had seen it to have hccui heavenly, 
Mike the sun breaking through a cloml.’ For 
English hiographitis read Ids Memoirs by M.ain- 
waring (1770), and his Life by Kockstro (1883), 
with a complete list of works an<l dates. Chrys- 
ander’s German biography is invaluable, but un- 
finished (vols. i. -iii. 1856 67). Of the works them- 
selves tlie best edition is that of Cbrysaniler 
( 1856 ct scq .) ; with all possible condensalbm they 
fill ninety-eight vols. ' The majority of the auto- 
grajdi MSS. are ai Ihiekingham Palace; sketches 
are at Piimbritlgo in the Fit/wiHiaTu. 

The first Handel iV.)niiiieinoration porformanco was 
Iiold in Wcstmliihier Abbey in 1784; Handel Festivals 
iuve been held .since 18.7.1, usually triennially, at the 
f’rystal Palace. Handel societies for the publication of 
Handers w’orks were founded in Luiidoii in 1848, and 
Leip/.ig in 1856, and a Handel and Haydn 8«iciety for 
peifonnances r>f tlnir works at floston, l\8., in 1815. 

llaiMlfastillg: (in obi English, merely Mjc- 
trothal ;’ A.S. hand/wstnUy ‘ to idcdge one's baud ') j 
was a custom at one time prevalent in Scotland, by | 
which a man and a woman enter<»d into conjugal i 
relations on the strength simply of a verbal con- j 
trjM’t' of 'inarnage. Persons so hainl fasted were 
bound to each otlier for a twelvemonth and a 
day, after which tlicy coidd either sei)arale or bo 
foriiially united in inarriago. The custom bad 
its great evils in soci(;ty, and the clergy, both of 
iln* pre-Kefoniiation an<l tbe post-Keformatioii 
cburdies, directed many injunctions against it. 
Sec MoiKiAX.vno ^rAriKiA<sK. 

Ilamlicappilis; i^^ the term used in various 
games and sports to denote the placing of coinpeti- 
toi-s, good, luul, and iiidiirenmt, on such a touting 
that all shall have, as nearly as possible, an etpial 
chance of winning. Tims, in Ilorse-raeing (q.v.), 
when the speed of one horse Ints been asecrtaiiied 
to be greatly siijnsrhir to that of another, tbe swifter 
of tbe two, in a handicap race, is made to carry 
extra weight to .an anionnt that- shall be «leeme(l 
siitlicicnt to reduce its spcc<l to a level w iih that of 
its antagonist. In pigeon shooting from traps, the 
more skilful the shooter, the farther back luis he. 
to stand from the traps. In games such ixa chess 
and draughts, certain * men ’ are allowed to the 
inferior idayer;* in billiards, tlio better of tw«> 
allows his antagonist a certain number of * ])oints 
at cricket, an eleven, such as the cloven of .Vll 
England, will sonictimcs play against twenty- two 
others, tlie competition being at times very close. 
In swiiiiming and in pedcstriaiiism, the inferior 
competitoi's are allowed a certain ‘ law,’ or start ; 
in yachting, the vessel of greater tonnage is liandi- 
capped with lesser ones by allowing tliciu extra 
time for the porforniaiice of the race. 

Handsel denotes earnest- money, or jiart- pay- 
ment, by way of binding a bargain. ' In some parts 
of England ‘ fas ten-penny ’ is used with the same 
signification. Tn Scotland handsel popularly 
signiBes the lirst of a series of transactions in 
trmlo, as, for example, the first sale ell'ected in 
the ilay or lyeek, or the first of a series of presents. 
It is liKewisc employed to signify a pre-sent given, 
generally to a servant or child, on the first Monday 
in the year— hence called Handsel Monday. 


lland-trcc {Cheirostemouplatanoides), a large 
tree of the natural ord<»r Stcrculiocea^ which re- 
ceives its name from the ]»eculiar appearance of its 
flowers. These have no (■on)lla, hut a large 5-lohed, 
angular, coloured calyx — bright red wifliiii — from 
which project the five stamens, united by their 
filaments into a column, and .scj)arating and curving 
at the sunimil, where tliey hear the anthers, so as 
to have some resemblance to a hand or claw. It is 
interesting also as being an object of superstitious 
veneration to the Mexicans, and a.s being related 
to the famous Haohahor Moiikcy-hrca<l {Ada7isoma 
diffiffda) of Senegal, (luinca, and other countries 
of that region of tlie west coast of Afiica. 
Ilaiidwritiiig* See Wkitinu, Evidence, 

EXI'KRT. 

llailff-cliow {U(nuj-i'haii)y the gate of the 
imperial canal, capital of the Chinese province of 
(.’heli-chiang, and since the .lapane.M) treaty of 
Sliimonoseki ( 1895) a trealy port, is at the mouth of 
the Tsien-lang in tlie Bay of Hang chow, llU miles 
S\V. of SliangTiai. It was the capital of the Sung 
empire of sontliern f.'hina previous to its overthrow 
by the Mongols, and Avas a splendid city when 
visit<Ml by Miirco Polo early in the 14th century. 
The city, one nf the; great commercial, religious, 
and litcrarv ccntnjs of China, has clean, wcll-pave<l 
streets ami many magnificent temples, is a prin- 
cipal scat of tbe silk manufacture, of gobl and 
silver work, ami is noted for tbe beauty of its 
siirroumlings. From a remote ]»criod, many stiots 
in the environs have been the resort of pilgrims; 
and here sevt?ral thousamls of camlidfites assemble 
evciy year for the luiblic examinations. It was 
fornicrly a naval iiort. The river is subject to a 
dangerous Inirc or (»agre. Previous to the. Tfiiping 
relxdlion, the city had <ome 2,000,000 inhabitants ; 
hut it wa.s then "(1861) laiil in ruins by the rebels, 
and noAv contains a jtiquilation estimated at from 
4(H), (KK) to S0(),00(.). 

Haiig'iiiju:. Sec Exec v tion, Stra ng v l ation. 

Hanging' iMartleilN. The Uangnug Gardens 
of Babylon were anciently reckoned among the 
wonders t>f the world. I’heir construction i.s vari- 
ously ascribed to (.^ueen Semiramis and to Nehu- 
ehatlnezzar. Dnslonis ami Strabo have given de- 
scriptions t)f them. They are said to have lormeil a 
s(piare, willi an area of nearly four acres, and rose 
in terraces, supported on umsonry arches, to a 
height of 75 feet, 'riiey Avere irngatod from a 
rcsenoir built at the top, to Avhich Avater was 
lifted from the Euphrates hv a scroAV. Fouii tains 
and hanrpicting-ro(uns Aveve distrilmteil throughout 
the numerous terraces ; groves and aA’enues of 
trees, as avcII as ])artcrres of floAvers, diversified the 
scene ; Avhilst the vic*w t»f the city and neighbour- 
hood Avas extensive and magnilicent. 

Ilailg-licsts {Tcferidfr)y a family of finch-like 
perching birds pf»culiar to America, and widely 
distrihuteil oAcr liotli continents, though most 
largely rc]>resciitecl in the tropical parts of South 
Aiiicnca. They are often knoAvn as American 
Orioles, a name received liecaiise of their brilliant 
black and ytdlow colour, not from any connection 
Avilh the orioles of the Old Worbl. The family 
imdudos many well-known birds, such as boh-o- 
liiiks, coAv-birds, ^oackles, but. the name 

hang-nest is not literally applicable to all, and 
most i»erfecily to such genera as Cassious and 
Ostinops froin tropical South America. The 
curious pursc-like iic-^ts woven by many of these 
binls are often about tAvo feet in length, and have 
a hole for entrance neaj: the bottom, at one side. 
One of the lM»st-knoAvn species of liang-nest is the 
Baltimore Oriole t q. v. ). The liang-nests are related 
to the starlings and Weaver-birds (q.v.) of tJie 
eastern hemisphere. 
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Uail-hal* an anriont drie<i-up «oa in central 
Asia, now rcpresontcil onlv l>y Lake Lob- nor (q.v.). 
See Asia, Vol. 1. p. 486. 

Ilailkow (UttH kUtu), a river-port of China, 
in the province of Hu pci, at the junction of the 
Han IJivor with the Yan^^-ts/.e, 6(.K) miles W. 
of Shanghai. Strictly speaking, Hankow is a 
siihiirb t>f the towns of Wu-cliang and llun-yang, 
the tlnee together forming one huge city. Vessels , 
Ilf large si/e can reach Hankow, the river being 
navigable to the city of Ichang, 420 miles higher | 
up. Since 1862 Hankow has Wen open to foreign , 
trade. The princijial article of export is tea, of ; 
wliieh one-fourth to one-third out ot a total value 
of two or three millions of pounds c.\portcd an- ; 
nually is sent to London. Ollier articles of export 
are silk, oil, vegetable tallow, tobacco, hides, nut- 
galls, coal, musk, ami wax. The chief imports are 
opium, cotton, piece-gooils, woollens, inetaLs, sugar, 
edible seaweed, sapanwood, ‘llama* braiil, dyes, 
matches, kero.sene oil, and needles. The annual 
imports sometimes reach a value of over £t),0(K»,(KM), 
the export.s of over Of its large trade 

with the provinces of the interior no .statistics are 
published. Since 1893 a great cotton mill with 7tW) 
Imuns works twcnly-two hours daily, making yarn 
and cloth from native cotton. In 1889 a decree of the 
emperor authorised the construction of a railway 
from Hankow to Teking, 7tM) miles in length, 
liefore the Tiiiping rebellion the three cities had 
a population of over 5,(KK),()()0 ; it is now alsmt 
l,7(X),tX)0, Hankow liaviiig 730,0(H) of these. 

Hanley* a town of modern growth, in StaH'ord- 
shire, in the district known as the JNitterics 
(q.v.;, 18 miles N. of Stallord. U manufactures 
china, earthenware, and encaustic tiles. In the 
vicinity are coal ami iron mines. Hanley was 
constituted a municipal horough in 1837. and a 
parliamentarv horough, ret in ning one memher, 
111 J8S.3. Hop. ( 1831 ) 23,369; ( ls71 ] 39,976 ; ( 1881 ) 
4s,3(il ; ( 1901 ) 61,324; of pai liamentary borough 
(including 14ui><lcm, q. v.), UM).29o. 

Hanna* Willi wr, tin? hiographor of rdialmei-s, 
was born in |8(iS, the son of a theological professor 
at Helfast. He wa.s educated at iIm" uiji\er.sity of 
Kdiiiburgh, and was ordained in l833t<»tlic I^aii.ark- 
shire pavisli of Kast Kilbride. He came out at llie 
Di'ruption, and became in 18.70 ^olb-ague to Dr 
toitbrie in Free St .Tobn’s ( 'liurch, Kdiiiburgb. He 
Mas made I). D. bv Kdiiiluirgli in lSt’4, and resigned 
bi- cburcli tlirougli ill health in 1867, but surviveil 
nniil I8S2. He edited for some years the AW// 
lU'Hiiih ami published many theological 

hook->, of Mhich peiliap.s the best knoMU is Onr 
Lnril's Lift: on Korth { 1 869 ). N\’/*ll known works are 
his Mt moir.'s of 1>r C/tffhnf'rs, his father- in-law ( 4 vols, 
1849- .72 ; a lifth, his correspondence, 18.73), and The 
Li ttf'rs of Thornna ICrsL iio of I Anlat hen (1877-78). 

Iluilliay* .1 VMKS, critic and novelist, was Wrn 
at Dumfries, 17th February 1827. A few y/javs of 
boyhood were spent in the navy, from which lie was 
4li.snii.s.sed at eightemi by a c/iurt-martial .sentence, 
afterwunls quaslicd as irregular. He early devote<l 
biiri^clf to a busy life of haters, liiiding a "favourite 
pastime in tlie study of geiicalo^^y, lieraldry, the 
cla.s.sic.s, and 18ib c» iituiy Fnglisli literature. In 
1860-64 he <Mliii.*d ilie EthiAmvffh Conrnut^ and 
was afterwards Ihitisb /‘/uisnl at IJarc.elona, wbtin.* 
lni died smhlenly, 3d .lamiary 1873. Of bis novels 
the best are Sirifjfeton Foohinoy (18.70) ami Knatnrn 
Co?ii/ers ( 1853). His l.trt art’s on Sot hr. and Sotir- 
?V.v (183-i) and Essttys from the Qnortrriy Rr.rinr 
( 1861 } show wide knowledge and fine literary sense, 
often expressc/l in admiralily terse and epigram- 
matic English. Other work.s’ were Three Ilnndird 
Years of a Norman y/o//.v/.’--the Onrncy family 
(1866), and St tidies on Thackeray (1869). 


Hnnnlbal* a city of Missouii, on the Mississippi, 
hero crossed by an iron railioad bridge, 121 miles by 
rail NNW. of St Louis. Tlic centre of an impor- 
tant network of railways, it has an extensive trade 
in lumber, Hour, and cattle, and manufactories of 
flour, tobacco, lime, and railroad cars. There are 
coal-mines close by. Hannibal is the seat of a 
Methodist college. Pop. (1900) 1*2,780. 

Hannibal (‘ the grace of Haul cf. the Hanniel 
of Scripture) was the siui of the great Carthaginian 
general llamilcar Harca (q.v.), and was horn in 
247 n.c. It is .said that in his ninth year his father 
le<l him to an altar and hade him swear eternal 
enmity to Uome. Erom the age of nine to eighteen 
he Avas trained in war and dipmmaey under llamil- 
ear in Spain ; and from his eighteenth to his twenty- 
fifth year lie was the chief agent in carrying out the 
plaii.s by Avhich his brother-in-law, Hasdrnhal, ex- 
tended and consolidated the Carthaginian dominion 
in the Peninsula. On the death of Hasdrnhal in 
221 B.C., the soldiers with one voice chose Haiiiiihal, 
then in his twenty -sixth vear, as their general. 
Fortlnvitli he cros.sed the Tugiis, and in Iwn years 
reduced all Spain u]i to the Khro, with the exci*p- 
lion of the Creek colony of Sagnntnni. That toAvii, 

I which claimeil the protection of Komc, fell in 218 
* ILC., and the Secoml Ibinie war, or as the Homans 
justly called it, ‘tlieAVar of llannihal,’ began. 
Cariisoning Libya Avith Spaniards, and Spain Avith 
liil)yaiis(a ])n*cantioii agaiii.st treachery ), Hannibal 
.set imt on his marcli for Home. In the summer of 
218 n.c. he h‘ft New Carthage with 90,000 fimt, 
12,000 boiM', and 37 elephants, ero.ssed the IVreiiecs, 
and gained the Hliom>, Avbere bis passage was bai nvl 
by a host of (Jauls. The general fliereupon sent 
part of his tioo]»s tAvo days’ jounu‘y u])-stream, with 
oixh'rs til cross the Hhoiie ami fall on the vear of the 
barbarians. His orders Averc? executed by Haniio, 
and the passage of the river Avas safely oH’ected. 
Fie ero.s.sed the Alps in fifteen days, in the fa/'c of 
. <ibstacles Avbicli Avoubl liav<* proved iitsuporable to 
I almost any other commander. His troops, reared 
I umh?r African ami Spanish suns, perislie«l in thou- 
saruls amid ice and .snoAV. The native tribes thr<‘at- 
eiied the annihilation of his force, and were 4>nly 
dispel sf»d by liis mateliles.s courage and adiliess. 
The beasts "of burden fell over precipices or stuck 
last and Avere frozen to death. In i>l»e.es, looks 
had l<»be shattered and roads constructed to enable 
the men to creep round project iii;i crags. AVlien be 
gained the valley of Aosta, Hannibal luwl but 20,000 
fo/)i ami 6000 iror.se. to attempt the com|uest of a 
poAver which had lateh’ shoAVii that .she could put 
an army of I70,(X)0 unrivalled soldiers into the held. 
.•\ft<;r allowing his men to recruit in the vilhige.s 
of the friendly Iiisuhn*s, he overcame the Taurini, 
hevsieging and taking Turin, ami forced the Ligurian 
and Celtic trdics on the Up]»er l*q to sei A'fi in his 
army. At the Tieinns, a stream \vhich enters the 
I Po near Pavbi, he encountere/l the Homans under 
; Seipio. 'riie cavalry of both ariiiksH joined battle, 

' llaiinibar.s N umidian horse jmive/l.their snpenority, 

I and Seipio fell back bc?yomt the Po. Tlie Cartlia- 
I gifiia/i.s crossc«I the river, ami tlio first great battle 
of the campaign Avas fought in the idain of tJie 
Trebia. IMacing Mago in ambush Avitli 2(HK) men, 
Hannibal entictMl the. Homans across the stream. 

; His light troops retire/l before the leghuiaries, and 
' as Seipio Avas pressing on to fancied victory he was 
taken in ilank by the terrible Numidiaii horse, Mago 
cjiiiie doAvn in the rear, and the 40,000 men of the 
: cmisnlar ariiiv were either cut to pieces or scattered 
' in flight. \Vintering in the valley of the Po, 
' in the early spring Ilaunibal crossed the Apon- 
j nines ami piishoa throiigJi a region of lakes, 
flooded by the melting of the snoAVs, to Fiesuhe. 
The beasts of burden perished in vast* iiuniberH 
amid the morasses; the Gauls, disheartened by 
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the perils of the journey, had to be driven 
forward by Mago’s hoi-semen, and the general 
lost an eye. Quitting Fsesuhe, Hannibal wasted 
Etruria uutli fire and sword, and inarched towards 
Rome, leaving behind him two consular armies of 
60,000 men. lie awaited the consul Klaiiiiniiis h^*^ 
the Lake Trasimeiie, where the hills, retiring in a 
semicircle from the shore, enclose a phain entercil 
by two narrow passes. Concealing the main body 
of his army amid the hills, he placed his Numidians 
in ainbiisli at the pass by which the iioinans must 
enter; while he stationed ]»art of his infantry in a 
conspicuous position near the other defile. The 
Romans pushed into the valley ; the p«ass in their 
rear was secured by the Carthaginians who had lain 
in ambush ; Hannibars men charge<l from the 
heights, and the army of Flaminius was annihilated. 
Six thousand infantry cut their way through the 
farther nass, but these were overtaken by the hoi*se 
under Maherhal and forced to yield on the followinij 
day. 

After rceniiring his men in the champaign conntiy 
of Pic.enum, where the Nuniidian horses, we are 
tidd, were grooiiicil with old Itiilian wine, Hanni- 
bal inarched through Apulia and ravageil (^ani])auia, 
dogged by the dictator t^uintus Fahius Maximus, 
whom he vainly cinleavoureil to entice into an 
engagement. He wintered at Gerontium, ainl in 
th(! spring took up a position at Cannae on the 
Anfidus. A Roman army of 80, (MK) men, uiidiT the 
consuls L. /Itmilius Paulus and F. Terentius V'arro, 
inarched against him. Hannibal filing his troops 
(he had hut 30,000) into a space encloseil on the 
rear and wings by a loop of the river. He placed 
his Spanish infantry in the cmitn?, with the Afi-ican 
foot on either ilank. His Nuniidian horse, innv 
reduced to 2000 men, he posteil on the right w ing ; 
while Hasdrubal, wdth 80(X) heavy cavalry, was 
opposed to the Roman cavalry on the left. The 
legionaries pressed into the loop, ami Hannibal 
drew back his centre before them. Hasdrubal on 
the left hnjke the Roman cavalry, swept round to 
the left wing of the Romans, drove the .scu^uid 
fletachnient of Roman iioi’se into fiight, and then 
came thundering in the rear of the legionaries. The 
Libyans, who had by the geiierars orders fallen 
bae.k as the Romans pressed after the retiring 
S\)anish infantry, now closed on the enemy’s Hanks. 
Packeil together so closely that they could not use 
their weapons, assailed in front, Hank, and rear, 
the legionaries w'ore hewm ilowm through eight 
hours of carnage till 50,000 lay dead on the field. 
The battle became a butchery. Nearly 20,000 men 
were taken pri.soners. The consul Faiilu.s, the pro- 
consul ServiliiiH, the master of the horse Minuciiis, 
21 military tribunes, and (K) senators lay amid the 
slain. On his side Hannibal lost hut 5700 men. 
‘Send me on with the horse, general,’ said Maher- 
bal, ‘ and in five days thou slialt su}» in the Capitol.* 

But the general was wiser than the fiery ca})tain 
of the horse. It has been common to censure 
Hannibal for neglecting to march on Rome after 
the battle dt Canme. But his dazzling triumph tlid 
not for a moment unsettle his clear judgment. He 
knew that his forces were unequal to the task of 
storming a walled city garrisoned by a population 
of fighting men. An attack which he had nimle on 
Spoletium had proved the inadequacy of the small 
Cafthaginian army to carry a strongly fortilied 
town. Hail he follow'dd the advice of Maherhal, ho 
would, in all Ukelihoml, have dashed his army to 
pieces against the w^alls of Romo. His aim w'as to 
destroy the common oppressor by raising the Italian 
allies against her; ana the hone was partly justifieii 
by the revolt of Lucaiiia and Bnittium, Samnium 
and Apulia. The soundness of judgment, the 
patience and self-control which he evinced in this 
hour of intoxicating success are hardly less mar- 
243 


vcllous than th^ genius by wdiich the success had 
been won. After the battle of Canme the character 
of the war changes. Hitherto Haniribal had swept 
everything before him. Rivers and mountains ami 
morasses had been pow'erless to thw'art his progress. 
Army after army, vastly superior in numbers and 
com])osed of the best fighting men the ancient 
I w'orhl e.ver saw', had come against him to be broken, 
scattered, and destroyed. His career through Italy 
I had been, in the words of Horace, as the rush of 
the llames through a forest of pines. But after 
Cann.'e the ti<le turned. His niggardly, short-sighted 
^ countrymen denied him the siijiport without which 
I success w'as impossible. As his veterans w'ere lost 
I to him he bad no means of filling their ])laces, while 
the Romans coiibl ])ut army after army into the 
field. But through the long years during which he 
maintained a hopeless struggle in Italy he was never 
j defeatcMl. Nor did one of liis veterans desert him , 
never w’as there a murmur of disatlection in his 
camp. It luis been w’ell said that his victories over 
his motley followers w'(*re hardly less w’onderfiil 
than his victories over nature and over Rome. 

Hannibal spent the winter of 216-215 B.c. at 
(’apiia, where his men are said to have been 
I demoralised by luxurious living. When he again 
took the fiehl the Rom.ms wisely avoided a jiitched 
^ battle, though the ('arthaginians overran Italy, 
j capturing L<»cri, Thuvii, Metapontum, Tarentum, 
and other towns. In 211 n.i\ he marched on 
Rome, r<Kle up to the ColUne gate, and, it is 
saiil. Hung his spear over the walls. But tl»e fall 
of (.’apua smote the Italian allies with dismay, 
and^ ruined his hopes of recruiting his ever- 
diminishing forces from their ranks. In 210 
n.c. he overcame the pra‘tor Fulvius at Herdonea, 
ami in the following year gained tw'o battles 
in Ajmlia. Thereafter, he fell upon the consuls 
Crispinus and Marcelliis, Ixith of whom w’ere 
slain and their forces routed, wdiile he almost 
annihilated the Roman army wdiiidi w'as besieging 
Locri. In 207 his brother Hasdrubal marched 
from Spain to his aid, but w'as surprised, defeated, 
and slain at the Metaunis by the consul Nero. 
By the barbarous comniandK of Nero, Hasdnihal’s 
heail was Hung into the camj» of Hannibal, who 
bail been till then in ignorance of his brother’s 
doom. The battle of the Metaurus sealed the 
fate of ‘ the lion's brood ’ — of the great house of 
1 Hamilcar. But for four yeai*s Hannibal stood at 
b.ay in the hill-country of Bnittium, defying w'ith 
his thinned army every general who was sent 
against him, till in 202 n.(\, after an aUsence of 
fifteen years, lie w'as recalled to Africa to repel 
the Roman invasion. In the same year he met 
Scipio tat Zama ; his raw’ levies lied, and in part 
went over to the enemy ; his veterans were cut 
to iiieces w here they stood, and Carthage w’as at 
the mercy of Rome. So ended the Second Punic 
w’ar— the war, as Arnold so tnily said, of a man 
with a nation, and the w’ar w'hich is perhaps the 
most w’ondcrful in all history. Three humlred 
thousand Italians had fallen, and tliree liiiiidrod 
towms had been destroyed in tlie .struggle. 

Peace being ma<le, Haniiihal turned his genius 
to political toils. He amended the constitution, 
cut down the power of the ignoble oligarchy, 
cliccked eorniption, ami iilaced the city’s finances 
on a sounder tooting. The enemies whom he made 
by his reforms denounced him to the Romans, and 
tfie Romans demanded that he should lie sur- 
randered into their hands. Setting out as a volun- 
tary exile, Hannibal visited Tvre, the mother-city 
of Carthage, and then betook himself to the court 
oCAntioehus at Kphesiis. He w;a8 well received 
by the king, w^ho neverthele.sa rejected his advice 
to carry the war with Rome into Italy. On the 
conclusion of peace, to avoid being given up to the 
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Roiimiis, ho ropairotl to rriisifw, king of Bithynia, 
for wiioin lio gaiiunl a naval victoiy ovt?r the king 
of IVrganius. 'Phe Homans again (loniariding that 
he shoult] ho •iUiTomliMvtl, he halllod his enemies by 
taking ]>oison, which, we are tohl, l\e carried alHnii 
with him in a ring, and tlied at Lihyssa about the 
year IS.’t n.C. 

In jmlging of the rharacter and achievements of 
Uannihal, it must never be forgotten that for all 
that we know of him we are iinlebted to his im- 
placable enemies. No Carthaginian record of that | 
astounding career has cimie down t(» ns. The | 
Homans «lid all that niiserupulous malignity can i 
to blacken the fame and lielittle tlie deoils of the I 
most terrihle of their foes. Yet, thoiigli calumny | 
has done its bitterest against bim, Hannibal not ; 
only dazzles the imagination but lakes ca]»tive i 
the heart. He stands out as the incarnation of i 
magnanimity and luitriotism and self sacrilicing ! 
heroism, no le>s tlian of incomparal»le militarv ; 
genius. Napoleon, the only general who eonld 
j»lan>il»ly challenge the ('arthagiuian's suiiremaey, I 
nad throughout the greater part of his career an i 
immen>e superiority to his adversaries in the 
quality of the forces which he wielded. He had 
tlie enthiisia''m of the Hevolution l»eldiid him, , 
and he was nidiampered hy authorities at home. '■ 
Hannibjil, on the cmitrary, saw his plans lliwarted i 
and linally wreoked hy tlie sordid merchant-nohles i 
of the city he strove so hard to save. He had . 
in)l, like Alexander, to lea<l picked troiqis against , 
etVemiiiate Asiatics, lie Itad to mould liis little ' 
army «.mt of raw and harharous levies. Ho had 
no reinforcements to fall hack on. With a motley 
army of Libyans, (Jauls, and SpanianN he liad to 
encounter a nation in arms -a nation of the 
Stoutest and most liighly-t rained warriors of ancient i 
times. There is not in all history so wonderful 
an e\amj»le of what a "itigle man of genius may 
aehiove against the mo>t tremendous odds as the 
.story of the IMio-niciaii hero the greatest cajdain 
that the world has seen. See Bosworth Smilirs , 
Cf.trf/nnjfi iihti thf ( 'nrfinniiniatts Hemie- 

bert’.s Hisioirp. rV Anaihal ( ls7() ; Dodge’s Han- 

filial (ISDI ;; and woiks cited at CAHTMACiK. 

llailllillKtoih dAMKs, lirst Bishop of Kastern 
?a|Ualoi'ial Africa, horn Tjd Sepleml»er IS 17, fit 
llurslpierpoint in Sns.>.cx, heeame a .student of 
St Mary Hall, Oxford, in ISOS, and was ordained , 
in 1S73. In 1SS*2, tifter seven years’ ejn nest lahoiir ' 
in liis native parisli, lie volunteered for missionarv j 
Niork in .\fii<-a, and was sent out hy llie CIiuicli 
Missionaiy Society to reinforce their missionaries j 
in Tganda. Hut his health broke down wlien he j 
reached Kagei, on the south slu>re of Victoria ; 
Nyaiiza, and he was obliged to return home to \ 
Knglaiid. His health iinjuciviiig, lie was, on 24th | 
dim** I SSI, eons**< iate«l Bishop of Kastern Eqiia- : 
toiiiil Afri<*a, and in the following January ent*?re<l I 
bis new «lio<*eM.*, taking up liis quarters at Krere j 
Town, near Mombasa. In July I8SJ be sL'iited | 
once again for the interior, the object of his j 
iourney iieing to reach the mission station «>f } 
Kiihaga, in L'gjinda. But, after .successfully wir- 1 
mounting the diiliciiliie-i ami •langers of the roa*l ; 
through the laml of the Masai, he was slain hy ' 
order of Mwanga, king of I gaiida, on 29th Octol>er | 
lS8o, at a jdace not far from the right bank of tlie : 
Nile, bis Life by Dawson ( 1887) and bis Laal j 
Joumaijs iinliUid in 18S8). I 

Hanno* a name bfo rie by a num)K»r of (Jartlia- 
ginian admirals and soldiers, one of u'linni was 
defeateil by tlie Homans in the sea-light of Ecno- 
nius in 2o6 B.r. Another Hanno, sumamcMi the 
Great, M'as the header of tlie yKwice party who 
opposed the patnotic party !iea.de<l hy Harnilcar 
Barca, during the interval Wtween the First and 


the Second Punic >var. Wlien tlie Carthaginian 
mercenaries revolted in 241 n.c. Hanno was 
appointed to reduce them to suhniission. He 
proved a thonmghly incapable general, and the 
task in which ho had failed was discharged by 
Haiiiilcar Barca. 

a king or magistrate of Cartilage who 
undert-ook a celebrated voyage of discovery along 
tlie west coast of Africa. liis expedition is said to 
have consisted of sixty sbi]>s ; lie foumled nnnicr- 
oiis c<»lonies or trading-stations, and procc'cdetl as 
far soiilli as a point that lia.s been variously identi- 
lied with places between Cajie Nun and the Bight 
of Benin. On bis return to Cartilage be inscribed 
an account of bis voyage on a tablet, and placed it 
in the temple of MolinJi. It seems to have lieen 
written in the Punic languam*. ; the version of it 
which ri'iiiaiiis, eritithMl the Periuhts of Hanno^ is 
only a (ire<‘k translation. The date of Hie voyage 
lijus been assigned to dillerent iievioils between 
579 n.r. ami 479 9.(’., and the hh'nfilication of tlie 
author of it lias l>een also a subject for dispute. 
For a full disi*ussinu consult Dod well's i)i.sM*i talions, 
»reli\‘'d to Hudson's (Jcuij. Vrt. Nc/v/Vo/rv ( 1998) ; 
kmgainville’s, Vivien ile St Martin's, and Tauxicr's 
Essays, Falconer’s Englisli tninslatioii (1797), and 
Mer's Miiiioiir siir Ic ]‘vrijtli inimmon (1885). 

the capital of Tong king, and iiead- 
qiiaitcrs of the French mlniinlNtration, on the left 
hank of the Song coi or Hed Hiver, 89 iiiih's in a 
diri'ct line from the sea. The comiiior<*ial city has 
a river front of a mile and a lialf ; tin* citadel be- 
hind contains within its walls most of the oilieial 
biiihlitigs. Eml»roidery and work in mother of- 
pearl are the chief Ifieal industries. Poj). 100, tKX). 

" llanos €‘r ( 1 ler. J/aunt/n r)^ formerly a kingdom 
of noi l hern lieniiaiiy, but since 1899 incorporated 
with Hnissia. Area of the Prussian province, 14,833 
sq. III., or iiearlv twice the size of \Vah*s ; pop. 

( IS71 ) 1,993,989; ‘( 1885) 2,172,792; ( 1000) 2,590, 0.-)!), 
mainly Lutherans, with 289,909 Catholics and 
1C,0(X) .Jews, Except in the poiith, where thr 
Harz Mountains (q.v.) attain a maximum altitude 
ill Hanover of 3937 feet, the snrfaee belongs the 
gpMit north G**rman plain, and is liiversilied by 
I moors and heaths, notably the extensive l^iinebiirg 
Heath. It is watered by the EHm', Weser, Ems, 
and their tributaries. The peo]»le cany on niinin<r 
in the Harz, eattle-brooding on the iiiai'shes and 
lieatlis, agriculture, in tlie more fertile regions, ami 
seafaring pursuits on tlie coa.st. The aa caving of 
•linen, clotli, and cotton, the working of iron ami 
•other metals, glass, paper, and yiottery making, 
and bleaching, count amongst the more imjiortant 
iii<hi'<tries. The mining products are very various, 

I and include iron, silver, zinc, lead, copyier, coal, 
salt, petn*leum, ami liiri. Bees are kept in the 
Lunehnrg Heatli; Nordemey and Borkum (islands) 
,are iiiueli irequenled .'is seaside resorts. Gottingen 
#is the .seat of a university, Jid the capital is 
Hanover (ij.v.). See also Piil'.ssiA, GkKMANY. 

4’lie jMMiple of the north-eastern amf central pro- 
vine.e.s are mostly Saxons ; tlio.se on the coast are 
of Erisian origin ; those on the west of Hie Ehns, 
Dutch ; and those in the southern provinces, Tliur- 
ingiaris and Franconians. Piatt- DfMitsch, or Low 
t German, is commonly syioken in the niral districts; 
hut Jligh German is tlie language of the cilucated 
and liigher cln.sses, and is sfiuken with more purity 
than ill any ot her jiart of the empire. 

y/f.s/»/ 7 /. --Hanover was occupied in remote ages 
hy Saxon triljes, who, after an oijstinate resistance, 
Hiihinitted to Cliarlemaj^e and einliraced Cliris- 
tianity. In the time of Louis the German it was 
iiiooi-porated in the duchy of Saxony. In 951 the 
Emperor tJtho 1. liestowcd it on Hermann Billing ; 
on the extinction of bis family in 1100 it fell to 
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Lotliairo uf Siipplinburg. l>y the iiiarriaj'o of his 
(laughter to Henry tlie Proud of Bavaria, tlie duchy 
passed to the (iuelplis. lluiiry tlie Lion, stjii of 
Henry the Ih'oud, did much to advance the civilisa- 
tion of his subjects by conferriuj^ rights and privi- 
leges upon various towns which had advocated his 
cause; but, when he fell under the ban of the 
empire, a period of anarchy and confusion succeeded, 
wliicli at lirst threateiieo tlie ruin of the country. 
Sviien, however, in 1 180 Henry was deprived of the 
duchy of Saxony,* he was allowed to retain his 
here Jitary lands of Brunswick and Liineburg. 
bVoni this time down to tlie Kith century the 
history of Hanover is inseparable from that of 
Brunswick (<[.v. ). 

The history of Hanover as a modern state begins 
with the foiindatioii of the line of Brunswick- Liiiie- 
biirg hy William, who, in the iiartitioii which he and 
his elder hrolher Henry (founder of the Brunswick 
house, extinct in 1881) made (>f the dominions of 
their father, Ernest 1., obtained in loOll the duchies 
of Llinehurgiind (.'(die (Zell ). William ilied in loU2, 
leading seven sons, of whom four successively ruled 
over the lainl. Of the seven only «me (Oenrge) mar- 
ried. 1 1 is eldest son, Christ ian l^ew is, in aeeordaiiee 
with a family compart, toidv (1018) as liis jMirtioii 
of the iiiheritanee. Iniiiehing, ( iiubeidiagen, I>iep- 
Indz, and Hoya, with Celle for his rtvideiiee ; wliilo 
his next Inolher, iJeorgo William, olitaiiied Kaleii- 
bmg and < l<»l.tiiigeii, vritli Hanover for his residmiec. 
Thus originated the lines of Celle and Hanover. 
Christian Lewis set liimsidf the task of raising his 
country from the iniseries it had endured in the 
Thirty Years’ War. .After his death in 1605 his 
brother t.leorge William exeliaiigtal his own duchy 
for that of Celle, leaving Hanover to a younger 
hrotlier, John Frederiidv. Ocorge William, as lluke 
of Celle, deserves notice for his warlike and active 
administration ; he sent auxiliaries to Venice to 
aid the republic against the 'I’lirks ; cooperated 
vith the Duke of Brunswick to reduce his insurgent 
capital ; (‘iitered into an alliance with the eiu]»eror 
against France and Sweden ; sent an army into 
Hungary to resist the Turks ; and in 1088 lent 
troops and money to William of (Iraiige against 
James II. of England. John Fre<len<*k of Hanover 
entertained a great adniiralion for the French, and 
ailed the magnilicein;e of the (;ourt of A’ersailles. 
He was siiceedled hy his Ijrothei-, Ernest Angnstus 
(unotbei* son of Ocorge), in 1070. Thus the Haii- 
overhin territories were again iinileil under one 
h(\id, ill (hiorge Lewis, son of Ernest Augustus, 
who suceeeiled to the dnchy of Hanover in 1008, 
and to that of Celle in 1705. The mother of Ceorge 
Lew'is was So]>hi:i, daughter of Frederiek V. of the 
Palatinate and of Kli/aheth, daughter of .lames T. 
of England. In 1714 George Lewis heeanie king of 
England as George 1. His father, Ernest Augustus, 
bad ill 1692 lieen inv(\sted with the dignity of the 
newly-created ninth eleiitorate. 

Under George Lewis as king of England and 
second elector of Hanover or Brunswick- Liineburg, 
a brighter epoch opened to the Hanoverians ; they 
were relieved from the burden of iiiaintaiuiiig the 
ducal court and household, and the revenues of the 
crown were thencoforth appropriated to the general 
purposes of the state. Tlie government was left in 
the hands of a vi<;eroy and the (Muiiideiitial council. 
Bremen and Verden were obtained in this reign by 
purchase from Sweden (1719). Georgp II., who 
eucceeded in 1727, like liis father spared tiie 
revenues of Hanover at the expense ui those of 
EnglaiuL In his character of elector, ho cs|Kmsed 
the cause of Maria Theresa in the Aiistiian wai* of 
succession ; but in the Seven Years’ War Hanover 
sided with Prussia against Austria and France, and 
suffered severely, especially by the capitulation of 
Closter-Seveu (1757). lids king founded the 


university of Gottingen in 1734- 37. The peace 
which prevailed during the lirst thirty years of the 
reign of George HI., who succeeded on the death 
of ids grandfather in 1760, and who alone of the 
four Georges never visited his German doniinions, 
proved a veritable godsend to Hanover, which also 
{irolited hy the itnireased English and American 
trade. In 1793 llano veriaii lioo]>s took part in the 
wars against the French liepuhlic, the expenses 
of their inaiiiUuiunee being defrayed hy England. 
But in 1801 Prussia, refusing to acknowledge the 
neutrality of Hanover, threw troops into the 
(‘lectorate, and niaintained her military occupancy 
for a year. In 1803, when war ^N’as renewed 
]»ctwe(!ir England and France, an army under 
Mortier inlimitlated the Haiioxerians to such an 
(extent that, without striking a blow, lliey pledged 
tlienisel ves to abstain from sen ving against France, 
to dishainl tludr army, to give up their arms 
and liois(‘s to the enemy, and to submit to receive 
a Fn‘ncli coijm of uocnpalion 30, (XK) strong. 
In 1807 Napoleon a)>]>roprialed .a portion of the 
I elecKuate to complete the newly-formed kingdom 
of AV(‘sli)halia, which in ISIO received the whole 
of tlie Hanoverian tcrritoiy. On the siicoi^ssful 
teniiinalloTi of tlie war of liberation, Hanover was 
created a kingdom in 1815. In 1819 a new consti- 
tution was granttitl, which made provision for the 
elect ion of two n*inesentative cliamhcMs ; hut it only 
j lasted until 18.33. Nevmtheless, the general di.s- 
atlectioii and distrust had liscii to tlie highest 
! pitch when William IV. asc’cuded the throne ; 

! and in 1S31 the jnime minister, Goiiiit Minister, 

I who had long been obnoxious to the mass of the 
! people, wa.s dismissed, and the Duke^ of Gain- 
j oriuge, son of (Jeorge 111., who had since 1816 
j acted a.s governor-general, was invest <.*d with the 
i title of viceroy. George I\'. was of course also 
I king of Hanover; hut on the dc.Uh of William IV. 

I ill 18.37 Hanoviu' was .seiiaraled from England and 
given to the next male heir, Ernest Augustus, 

^ Duke of Cumbmland, the lifth son of Gwirge HI. 

I (1771-1851 ). This jirince iiiiiiated a policy in all 
I rt*speci.s reactionary; hut in 1848 lieditf so far yield 
j to the storm as to just save his throne hy the un- 
willing concession of lilioral reforms. A famoins 
incident iii the struggle was the protest and expul- 
sion in 1837 of seven Goltingen professors (see 
GiriTiNGEN). His son, the blind George V. (1819- 
78), wlio sueweded in 1851, held very extreme vhiws 
in regard to the kingly power and the claims of 
the aristocracy, and for lift ecu years he struggled 
against the will of tlie people in defence of his 
ahsoluiist ideas. In 1866 Hanover took j>art with 
Austria, and at Langeiisal/a (27th June) the army, 

! after a .successful didence, was surrounded and 
{capitulated; Hanover was then occupied liy 
Prussia, alid liiially annexed. George V. until liis 
death, and since then his sou, Ernest August us, 
Duke of Cumberland (h. 1845), still maintaining 
their claim to the Hanoverian throne, were com- 
pelleil to liv(x in huiiishinent. The incorporation 
with Prussia was viewed w ith anything hut general 
favour ; Professor Ewald, for instance, to the day 
of his death, l»eing a staunch adherent of the exiled 
house. In 1868 the so-(^lled W elf m funds ( ‘ (luelph- 
fmid ’ )— the private property of the king of Hanover 
— w’.os sequestrated hy Prussia, and has subse- 
quently been manageil hy a cominissiou. I’riuce 
Bismarck's enemies Svere wont to alJirm that tJiis 
fund— cal It'd hy them Eept ilia funds (‘Keptile- 
fiiud ’) — was largely used for bribing iiew'spajiers 
to support tlie goverument policy. 

See Gemclnde-lcxikon fur die Prorinz Hannover (BerL 
1887); and works hy J. Meyer (lvS86), Grotefeud (1857). 
and Mediiig (1881-84). 

Hanover (Ger. Hannover )y formerly capital 
of the kingdom, now chief town of tlie province of 
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Hanover, is situateil on a sub-tributary of the 
> Woser, 7S miles SE. of Ibeiiieii, 112 S. of Ham- 
^bur*;. ami loS W. of Berlin. It consist-s of the 
ohl iDwii, with narrow streets and medieval bouses, 

^ and tlio handsome modern town, lyiii" north, east, 

/ and south-east of the older tu)rtion. The most 
interesting buihlings are the town-lnill, founded in 
1439, with antione seulpture and line frescws ; the 
n\vai library, with I70,t)t)0 volumes ami 40()0MSS., 
incunabula,' archives, and valuable state papei*s ; 
the theatre, one of the large>t and dramatically one 
of the most important in (iermany ; the palace of 
' King Phncst Augustu>, with a library and collee- 
thms of coins, .arms, and engravings; the niuseufii, 
with good natural history and art collections : the 
‘ royal state pjilace ; the Kestyer Museum, with 
Etruscan, (Jreek, and Komaii anti•lnitie^. and a 
collection of engravings ( 120,000) ; tlie ]»olytechnic 
• school. forimM'ly .a tiueal cjistle ; the cjistle church, 
in which are preserved a collection of ine*lieval 
church utensils, relics, many of them brought from 
Palestine by Henry the Lion in 1172, and an altar- 
piece by L. Cranach ; the 14th-century ‘ market ' 
church, with st.'iined glass and iiiouuments ; and j 
the 'new town’ churcli, with an elegant tower and 
the tomb of Leibnitz, who dit^l in llamiver. The 
iiiagnilicent railway station, perhaps the linest in 
t Iermany, should also be nientioneo. Hanover was 
the lirst place in (Iermany that was lighted with 
gas ( lS2t5). In the immediate vicinity of the town 
is the royal palace of Herrenhansen, whose beauti- 
ful gr<mnds ami gardens are open to the jmhlic. 

Since Hanover became a centre of the North | 
German railw.ay system, its manufactures have 1 
greatly incrcase<l in imiMutance, Amongst the 1 
t’orcniost indu.^tritfs arc railway repair shops, iron- j 
foumlino, typefoundirig, the manutacture of juano- j 
. fortes, india-rubber goods, tobacco, linen, sugar, 
chocolate, banlnare, brewing, and distilling. 
Pop. ( I.S71 ) .S7,641 : ( I.S!S<n 122,}S43 ; ( lOOt); 2:r>,0()t5. 

■ Hanover is the birthplace of the brolliers Schlegel ; 
Itfl.aiid the actor ami dramatist: Louisa, queen of 
'Pni’^sia; Sir AVilliain Herscliel ; and the historian 
Pertz. In the 14tli century the town was a imuiilier 
of the Hanseatic League, and in the l.llh it had 
a prosperous trmie, which, howj'ver, declined eon- 
si(leraV>ly during the troublous limes of the Kefor- 
matioii. From about 1010 its importance rested 
mainly on the fact that it was the rcshleiice <»f the ; 
duke 'and elector. Tlie revival of its indu.stry j 
uitliin recent years has also brought with it a ^ 
revival of eomiiierce. See works hy Hartmann 
( ISSU ) and Kalbe ( 1886). 

Hanover* a town of New Hanip.shire, on the | 
(’onm.'ciicut Kiver, .‘io miles N\V. of (Joncord. It ^ 
is the seat of Dartmouth College (1770), which j 
includes seliooN of tnedicine, agriculture, and 
mechanic arts. Pop. 20(K). (2) A borough in York 

county, Pennsylvania, 42 miles NW. of Baltimore, 
in a ricli agriculttual region ; pop. ooOO. 

Hansard* a well-known name in connection 
with the printing of the British parliamentary 
reconls. Luke Hansard, Ikuii in 1 732 at Norwich, 
came to Londfju in 1770, and worked for some years 
as compositor in the olIi<*e of Hughes, printer to 
the Hou.se of Commons, wli<»m in 1798 he succeeded 
as sole proprietor of the Imsiness. He died in 1828 ; 
but bis descendants contiumMl t<i print the parlia- 
mentary reports down to the beginning of 1889. In 
1837 a b(K)k.seller named Sl(s:kdale brought an 
action for liljel against the Messrs Hansard, the 
liiiel e^.n.sisting of statmiients in the parliament- 
ary reports which the latter had -printed, and after 
more than one trial the judges clecided in favour of 
Stockdale. To obviate any similar case an act of 
parliament wa.s passed, directing that proceedings 
against persons for publication of papers printed 


by order of cither House of Parliament are to lie 
stayed by the courts of law, upon delivery of a 
certificate and nffirlavit that such puhlication is by 
order of either House. Cohhett’s Par li amenta 
Historif of England from WGG* to 1800 was con- 
tinued from 1806 by the son and successoi*s of Luke 
H.iusard ; and the name is still associated with re- 
]M>rts nf proceedings, although I be work is now 
tlivided wiili otlier firms. The‘spcccbes,priiitcd are 
not taken <lown hy a special stall of shorthami 
writers; they arc extracted in tlie gross from the 
London morning newspapers. Tliey are usually 
sent to the peers or members by wliom they were 
spoken for revision and correetioii. Sec biograph- 
ical Memoir of I, nice Hansard ( 1829) .and Report of 
Select Committee of House of Commons (1828). 
Hanseatic Loajsiie* or Hansa, a p«»litico- 

ootiimercial association or league of cuties in 
the north of Gi'riminy and (be atljoiiiing st-ates, 
which llourisbeil all ibrougb the iui<blle ages. 
Neither tjie circumstances out of wliicli it grew, 
nor the date of its origin, can be jircciscly deter- 
mined. 'riie original germs of the uiiiuii may un- 
doubt eilly be rccognist*d in those fortuitous or tern- 
jiorary comlunations of iiiercbaiits, trailing along 
the same routes or in the same jilaees, which were 
formed for purjioscs of mutual protf'clion, whether 
from pirates ill sea or from robbers on lami, at any- 
rate from tlie thousand and one vexations ami 
dangers to wbieli the isoliited tr/ider wiis in those 
rude times constantly exposed. Jn c<airse of lime 
more pertminent assot‘iations were founded aliroad, 
l»artly for mutual ]>roteetion, partly for the ]>urposo 
of securing from tlu* rulers of the state they were 
domieiled in more favourable eomlit ions for trade, 
»arlly in (irdcr to eontrol the market and exclude 
rom part iei pat ion in it all who were not memhers 
of their own body. 

The earliest guild of German merchants estah- 
Ii.shed in a foitugn country seems to have been 
founded in London in or before the Tilli century. 
( eitain it is that tradei’s from Cologne were 
at that time setthsl there in the enjoyment of 
speeiiil trading privileges. This guild wiis vieweel 
with favour by the English kings, who from 
time to lime ronferre«l upon its members valuable 
prerogatives ami advantages, in return for servieea 
wbieli the wealth anfl connections of the guild 
allowed it to romlcr to tliein. Thus it was with 
money Imrrowed from them that Etlward 111. 
carried on his campaigns in France. This royally- 
fostered colony of Easterlings (whence ‘.sterling,* 
from the purity of their coinwl money), as they 
were ealletl hy the English, suhseipicntly, about 
1474, developed int^i the powerful association 
known as the Menrhants of the Steelyard. Other 
guilds existed later at Boston, Hull, York, iS:c. 
Another in.portant centre of tlie Hanseatic cities 
in^^ the early years of their corife<lc>ration was 
Wishy, on the island of Boriiliolni in the Baltic. 
Here, althougli the guihl emhraced merchants from 
.several towns, the intinence of Liibeck reigned 
supreme, as that of Oilogne did in fiOiidon. 'lids 
station wa.s the chief depot for the trade with 
Russia, and with the German eolony of Livonia, the 
name given at that jieriod to all the eastern seaboard 
of the Baltic as far north as the Gulf of Finland. 
AVishy was also the mother-city of a no less important 
Hanseatic settlement at Novgonnl, near Lake Ilmen, 
in Russia. At VVittim, in the province of Sktlne, 
the southern portion of Sweden, which during the 
greater part of the middle ages Ijelonged to Den- 
mark ; at Bergen, on the west coast of Norway ; 
and at Bruges in Flarnlers there were HaiiHeatic 
depots of first-rate impoHance, beshles numerous 
others of secondary consenuenco scattered along 
tlie shores of the North and Baltic seas. Most w 
these trading-colonies were governed by their own 
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code of laws and customs, different from those of 
the country in which they were estahlishcd. In 
fact each of them was to all intents and purposes 
an independent state within a state. As a ^^eneral 
rule the nienibers of the colony were not allowed to 
marry, were put through rough and trying initia- 
tion cereiiioines, luwl to work their way up t)i rough 
tile various grades of the guild, ami after serving a 
certain nuniher of years had to give place to iiew- 
■coniers from the niother-citi(*H at iiome ; wliilst the 
regulations governing their domestic life, their 
atyle of housing, eating and drinking, and amus- 
ing themselves, were veiy similar to those which 
prevailed in the monasteries of the time. 

Ihit there was another ami more important phase 
of the moven'tent — viz. that which develope<l itself 
at home. At lirst the individual cities semii to 
have acted almost imlependenlly eaeii other in 
f<»umling Irading etdoiiies abroad ; at all events the 
inlluenee of (Cologne was for some time supreme 
in London, ami that of Liiheck snjircme in \Vishy. 
Hut gradually iiiereliants from other commercial 
towns of (Jermany were admit te<l Li sliarc the ]n*e- 
rogatives of the guild and cohuiv. 'Phis spirit of 
issoeiation reaete«l in turn niion the imitlier-cities, 
and ahout the middle of llie l.'lih century, under 
the oemeiitiim hu-ee of a elos<‘ community of 
interests, the large trading -cities of iiortli Germany 
lM‘gan to CO op<*rate together in leagues, more or 
less officially constitut<Ml. Amongst the (*arlicst of 
supreme moment was tliat formed, at tlie period 
imiieated, hetweeii Haiiihurg and Liiheck (1241) 
for the protection of the highways connecting the 
two cities. When, however, Jiiiheck, which had 
rapi<lly acquired a leading position among tlie 
commercial towns of north Germany, desired to 
enter the league of towns which had allie<l them- j 
selves with (kdogne, tlic latter city strove hard t^> 
exclude her, hut in vain. From this time dates | 
the introduction of a political element into the 
league. Liibeck soon f<»rmed alliances with the 
Weiidisli towns on tlie Baltic, lying to the east ~ 
viz. Wismar, llostock, Stralsund, ami Greifswald. 
The Saxon and Westplialian towns, which liad 
already handed themselves togetlicr in separate 
and imlependeiit confederations, joined the princi- 
pal league, at the liea<l of which LiilHM.*k soon 
jdaced herself by common consent of the rest ; ami 
the I’russiaii towns associated themselves about 
1340 with those of Westphalia. The cities of the 
principal league did not, however, form a demo- 
cratic confederation of niunieipal states with a 
regular, well-coiiceivod constitution, such as we 
find ill confederateil states at the present day. The 
first ami primripal object of the association was to 
maintain a monopoly of trade, by jealously exclud 
ing all rivals, in siieli countries as Kiissia, Norway, 
and the south of Sweden, as well as to iireserve in 
their own hands the special commercial preroga- 
tives which they had managed to actniire in conn* 
tries like Kngland and Klamlers. Thus, in the 
hegiiining their interests were mainly concentrated 
upon their colonies and trading-diMuits, and what- , 
«v 0 r foivign policy they may have iia<l was shaped ' 
hy the necessities of protecting or furthering ! 
tiiose interests, which were of course of a purely ] 
^commercial character. Yet, as their wealth in- 
creased, and therewith their political inlluenee, 
these rimmicians of the north began to pumie 
other than mere ordinary mercantile aims. In 
Norway, for instance, tliey insisted that the entire 
trade of the country, at least of the northem and 
western portions, should pass through their dej>6t 
at Bergen, where they ousted the native Nor- 
wegians from their own wharves and warehouses, 
seized upon their trade, and refused all obedience 
to the civic authorities of the town. And in 
llussia their behaviour was not a whit less arbi- 


trary and high-handed. But the first awakening 
of the league to the consciousness that it was the 
possessor of real political jiower came .in 1370, when 
it brought King Waldemar of Denmark, the most 
IHiwerful and energetic sovereign on the Baltic 
shores, to his knees, and imposed upon him a 
humiliating peace. For nuany, many years rela- 
tions between the Hanseatic merchants and the 
Dfines had ht?cn, ami continued to he, those of 
lat/ent or open ho.stility, for the Danes were the 
only .serious rivals the Hansa ha<l to encounter, 
ami Deiiiiiark had, as now, control of the Souml 
and the Belts, besides lioldiiig ]>os.^es.sion of the 
south of Swechui, off whose coasts the great herring 
fisheries, one of the jiriiieipal sources of wealth to 
the Hansc inerchaiits, were in those ages carried 
on. 

From the peace of Stralsiiml (1370) the Hanseatic 
League claimed the right of controlling tlie election 
of each suecessiv’c sovenugn who was crowncMl king 
of Denmark. Ami by the IGtli century its ollicers 
had advanced so far in statecraft, ami the league 
itself had aetiiiired .so much political inlluenee, 
that it was able to depose the king of Denmark 
(Ghristian 11.), ami bestow, not only his crown, 
hut also that of Sweden, ii])on candidates of its own 
nomination. Vet its power was then already a cen- 
tury on the wane. This re.snlt was brought about 
by the co-operation id a variety of causes, chief 
amongst wliicli were the following. I’lie tliscovery 
of America ami of the sea-route to India struck 
the severest blow at the Hansa by diverting the 
stream of commerce from the Baltie’to the Atlantic 
shores of Knrope. .Amongst other changes, it 
caused a falling-oli in the demand for fur.s a 
staple commodity of Novgorod ; while towards the 
mindle of the irith century the. herrings ceased 
to enter tlie Baltic in such large ciuaiitities, but 
began to direct their course inste.au to the eoa.st8 
f Holland. The Dutch meniliers of the league 
broke away from it early in the 15tli century, 
and hy mlajiting themselves to the altered con- 
ditions of the age, soon rose to l>e forniidahle 
rivals of their former .associates. The English too 
were laying the foundations of (heir siihsequent 
commeiei.al snpremaey, and in 1598 Klizahetli de- 
prived the Steelyanl inereh.ant.s of all their privi- 
legcs, ami banished thcnii from the country. The 
discovery hy Sir Uiehard Ghaneellov of the sea- 
ronte to the \N'Iiite Sea struck a fatal blow at the 
monopoly hitherto enjoyetl hy the Hanse inerchantH 
in the trade with Biissia. The conversion of so 
many Enmj»eaii ii.atioiis t-o Protestantism greatly 
lessened the demand for dried and salted herrings 
in Lent, as well a.s for wax for candles, which the 
Hanse merohants imported in large, quantities from 
Novgorod. In the middle of the 16th century the 
‘coiitor or depot of Bruges was removed to Ant- 
werp, wh(*re, liowever, tlie nld-fa.shioned methods 
of ihiiiig business still practised hy tlie H.anse 
niereliants were unable to compete successfully 
against the more modern ami enter]irisiiig method's 
of the Duteh and the Flemings. Ami unity no 
longer prevailed within the league itself, for, whilst 
Liiheck clung with jealous tenacity to the nnti- 
quatod conservative iiollcy of the jmsl, Hamburg 
insisted n]»oii conforming itself to the newer con- 
ditions of the age ; and several of the other towns, 
timling that the advantages which had formerly 
accrued to them from their partici]uition in tlie 
’ “ague were no longer reaiicd hv them, fell oil’ from 
it one after the otlier. But tlie deo.av must also 
he altrihiited in large measure to the advances 
made hy the states of Europe in the knowledge 
and application of the princi]iles of government; 
whilst tlie more perfect presentation of public order, 
and the removal of many of the vexatious impedi- 
menta to the free circulation of commerce, deprived 
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the lertirue <»!’ its most offirirnt d'efrr. Finally 

tile Tiiirty Years^ W ar oocasionetl an entire ileraiifre- 
meiit, jiml even at times cessation, of all tra«le 
rt'iations. a state of things from the evils of which 
tlie memheis tU* the Icaj^iio never were able to 
recover. From Ut*2S onwards the only cities which 
made any n'al endeavours revive the once 

I Miwerfiil association were Liiheck, Hamhur«;, anil 
Ircmcn. But the resuscitatetl lea;jue. even after 
its confirmation hy the treaty of Vienna in ISlo, 
was more a thin*? of name Oian of reality ; and 
in the 10th century llanseatie cities was not so 
much the collective title of a eomhination of towns 
for trailing purposes, as a eomumn name for the 
independent repuhlican municipal stales of Ham- 
hiirg, Bremen, ami Idiheck. In ISTOeacIi of tlM?se 
was made an intej^ral ]virt of ilie ricniiaii empire, 
and hy ISSO all had joine<l the (iennaii imperial 
customs union. 

The administration of the atlairs of the league 
was in the hands of deputies representiiiji^ the 
constituent towns of the confederation, who met 
to^jetlior at least once in e\erv tliree yi»ars. thou<vh 
as a "eneral nih* every year, at «)iie of the towns 
of the lea;jfue. usually at Liiheck, at which town 
the archives of the Hansa were always oreserved. 
Tlie-ic as^emldie*; represented the political coriiora- 
tion of the llaiiseaiio cities: they determine<l the 
amount of the duties ui he levied on imported ami 
exportc'd ^roods, fixed the amount of the perimlical 
contrihutioiis to 1 m.* paid hy the several towns to 
the comtiion treasury of the lea.tfue, tlecideii all 
questions of peace and war, settled all internal ' 
quarrels iM'tween the lueiiiUMs of the league, and j 
piinislied di>ohcdieiit or ollemlin;' towns hy fine, I 
or, in the la>t iii'^tance, hy exclusion from the | 
Hansa, called * unli.-ui^in;;/ As it was always the ' 
prjO'tice for towns to join the confederation and ' 
withdraw frotn it at iheirown will, it is not possible ' 
state llie precise rniinher of towns which con- | 
stiuited the league. The war a^min>t NValdemarof | 
Denmark, which took pla<'e wln*n the Hansa was j 
at the summit of its power, was waired hy at ieivst ; 
seventy sevmi cities, thouj^h yirohahly tljo leapio . 
emhraceil more than these. See histories of the ; 
lea.ifufj hy Sartoriii'* (1^0*2 S), J.,ap]>enher‘' MSol ), | 
Barthold and Helen /immern(in Kn;r|i.sh, ' 

ISsO j ; al.so the y/o/;.-** - AVrc.v.sr, or oilicial proceedings i 
of the as.sfjiiihlics ( ls73 ct spf/.). | 

llaiisi, a town of thi3 <listrict of llissar, in the 
n-ffvinee of the Ihinjah, about SO miles NW. of 
Ihi, was a British cantonment from 1H02 (h)wn 
to liie Mutiny ( is."i7). Pop. 

Haiisoill* *See ( a us. 

(-iiKi.sTurii, a \orwe;iiaii astroiio 
rner. was Imjih at t.'h.i^iiariia, 2dtii September I7S4. 
In 1814 he wa4 app<iintcd to the chair of Mathe- 
matics in the nniveivity of Christiania, and there, 
in 1819, jiuhlished his fantous work, InKCstiaatwuH 
into Tf'rnislriffl Muijm t i.sm, the nietliodsof ouserva- 
tion described in whicli liave been {'cnerall^" fob 
lowe^l since, and which he himself ap]died in the 
course of a journey to the CfOst of Siberia in 1828 -30. 
1'lie heientitie results f»f this journey were puhlishcd 
in 1863. In 1S2I liedi-.covcred the ‘ Jaw of inagnetie 
force’ (.s€ie M-VONKIIsm ). it was chiefly liy his 
initiative that the /istronomical and ma^jfiietie 
olwervatories at Christiania wen; founded. He was 
also professor of Mathematics in the Sclund of 
Artillery, superintendent of the trian^ulation of 
Norway, and reorganiser of the national HVKteni of 
weijilils and measures. He died at Christiania, 
11th April 1873. He published lecturc.s on astron- 
omy, a work on mechanics, anotlior on geometry, 
Rcveral on terrestrial nia^rietism, and numerous 
memoirs, of which the greater part are inserted in 
th(! Marjazin for Naturoidenskfthnrne. 


llaiHlinAn is the name of a fahnloiis monkey, 
who plays a groat r61e in the legendary history of 
the sei'oiul or clas.sical period of Hindu inytholog}’-. 
He is represented there as the strenuous friend and 
ally of \ ishnu, when the latter, in his incarnation 
as Hama, nnidc his exyiedition to Ceylon, in order 
t<» recover his wife Si til, carried oil* hy the giant 
! Havana. In the war between Hrinia and Kfivana, 

I Haiiuimin, on one occasion, is related to liave 
bridged over the ocean between the continent of 
India and (’ey Ion with rocks of a prcMiigions size, 
whicli heamriiis friends threw into the sea. See 
Entkllvs ^Idnkkv, Vishnu. 

llainvay* Jonas, an eccentric English traveller 
and philaiitliropist, horn at rortsiiivuth in 1712. 
Ajiprcnticed at sevenleon to a Lisbon mcn*ha.nt, ho 
afterwards Ir.adcd at St I’etershurg, and in the 
Septciiihcr of 1743 h'ft that city on an ailvciitnrons 
, journey through Hnssia and Persia, returning in 
I the July of 1750. He pnhlislied an account of his 
I travels in 170.3, and spent the rc.'-t of lii^ life mostly 
i in riOiidoii as (»nc of the coniniissionciN fur yiefuaJ- 
liiig the navy from 17f>2 to 178.3. He was an un- 
wearying frir nd t(» chiinncy-swccjjs, parish infants, 
and nnfortnnales, and adv«M-atco with earnestness 
.‘Solitary conlincmcnt hu' juisoiicrs, and a milder 
system of punishment generally. J'urther, he 
tlcsi*rves grateful rememhranoe for having written 
down the giving of vails. Jiml as the lir.s| Knglish- 
iiian to cany .'in innhrell.'i at home in sjiile of llm 
intereslcil insolmice of the luicknex -coachmen. His 
attat'k on tea drinking was h‘ss successful, hut 
here In' h.'id the liommr lobe opi»os<‘d by Dr .John- 
son, who ftu* once replied to an attack hy answering 
Hanw.ay's angry an^wtu* to his rt‘\icw of his Kssinj 
on Tof. Elsewhere .Johnson said that ‘.Jonas 
acquired .Nome rejmlation hy travelling ahroa<l, hut 
lost it all hy travellin*^ at home.’ lie died Sep- 
teinlM-T r», 1786. See Pugh's Jinnorhohlv (Urnr- 
rfnrrs in (In' J.if*' o/JoU(ffi HanV iOf ( 1787). 

Illltmcll Asylllllh rilc lunatic tisylum for the 
county of Middlesex, is situated, not in the ]>arish 
of Haiiwell, hut in the adjoining parish of Nor- 
wootl, 7A miles \V. of Paddiiigton Station, London. 
Jt M'a.s originally founded in 1831, and now gives 
shelter to about 1800 patients. 

llaii-yaim* See Hankow. 

llaparailda^ a town in the Swedish ])rovinee 
of Nturhotten, li mile from the lunuth of the river 
Tornca, a»id t>i>posite the Einnish town of Torneft 
(q.v.). It is the commercial outlet for the northern- 
most province of Sweden, and posse.sses a incteoro- 
I logical station. Pop. lloO. 

llajElodoil (lit. ‘simple Ifadhed’), a terrestrial 
i nxlcnt peculiar enough to he formed into a family 
' l»y itself, ai 1 regardcfl as a connecting link be- 
tween heave, s ami squirrels. It is reiu'csenled hy a 
j^ingle s]»eci(;s ( //. rnfns), restricted to 'a sniaJl 
area on the west coast of North America, in \Va.sh- 
ington ami Oregon territories, and a portion of 
California.’ ’I’lie alKirigines called it ‘ Showt’l ’ or 
‘Sewellel,’ the traiipers the ‘Boomer’ or ‘Moiin* 
tfiiii Beaver.’ The animal is ])lunip, willi broad 
head, sln)rt limbs, and liardly any tail ; incasiires 
alMiiit a foot in hmglh ; and has a brownish eidour. 
It lives soeially in eolonics, burrows underground, 
and lives on vegndalile matter. As a coniiecding- 
link Hajdodon is of rnneh interof^t to iiatnralisto, 
whihi the Indians use its skin and probably also iUi 
llesh. 

llapHbiirs;, or llARsmuo, House of, of 
which tlie iin[)erial family of Austria are the repitj- 
seiitatives, derived its naino from the castle of 
Hahshurg, or IlahichLsbiirg (Hawk’s Castle), on 
(he Aar, in the Swiss canton of Aargaii. The 
castle wa.s built hy ^Veriier, Bishop of Strashurg 
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(1001 "29). The real founder of tlie family was, 
however, Albert, who is mentioned in the annals 
08 Count of iJariHhiirg in 1153. He wtis appointed 
landgrave of Upper Alsace, lord of the Zurich 
hundred, and suzerain of various al>l)eys by the 
Emperor Erederick 1. Under liim and his son, 
RiKioIf 1., the family became one of the most 
powerful in Swabia, including under their rule the 
territoj-ies of the bishops of Constanwi, Strasburg, 
Hasel, Coiro, Lausanne, and those of llie a)>bot «)f 
St Gall, with some temporal fiefs. After limlolf s 
death in 1232, liis sons, Albert IV\ and Rudolf 11., 
divided their father’s possessions - Rudolf l>eeom- 
ing the founder of the Hapsbiirg-Lauirenbiirg line. I 
This line a^ain divided into two branches, which | 
became extinct in 1408 and 1415 respectively, j 
Albert IV. laid the found.'ition of the future great- ; 
ness of the Hf)usc of Hapsburg. llis eldest son, j 
Rudolf III. (Rudolf I. of Austri.a), who succeeded 
him, and who was subsequently (1273) oU'cicd 
emperor, by a]>propri.'iting the i)rovinces which he 
hau wrested from Ottnear of Rohemia--viz. Upper 
and bower Austiia, Styria, .and f.’arnitda — ^greatly 
increased the jjower of Ids family. To the f.amily^s 
territories were adde<l -in 1.3.3(i (’arintid.'i, and in 
13GI llieTynd. On thedealhof Rudolf IV. (1.305) 
the house flivided into the Austrian .and Styrian 
Inane lies ; hut the former beeamc extinct in 1157, 
whilst the latter have worn the imjierial crown 
almost nninternijdcdly d»iwii to the present time 
(sec ArsTifiA, Gki:m‘\ny, and Spain). Me.iu- 
W’hile theorigimal family possessions were gradu.aliy 
ahsorhed hy the Swiss confederated cantons (1.3.s(>- 
1471). In ISSI the Austrians proposed to purchase 
tlu'- castle of llapslmrg and give it as a wedding 
gift to the (’rnwn- prince of Austri.a ; but the peoj)le 
of Aargau refused to lie.ar of the sale. — Oonipare 
Prince Licbnowski, (ivsi'tkichUi ths Hanses Jhthsbnnj 
(IS.37); also Cox<**.s House of Austria (1807). 

or llAPiilAft, an African district now I 
forming a south easterly jirovince of Ahy.ssini/i, 
Ixmlering on So?ualiland ( h’rencli, British, and 
Itali.an), .and in its widest sen.so extemling south- 
wards to British Central Afrii*a. The region roii?id 
the town of Ilarar is a jd.atean reaching 1 1,000 feel, 
and is partly very fertile. The town of Ifanir 
now ranks as the seeoml town of Abyssinia, and 
is ISO miles SSNV. of the port of Jibuti in French 
Soiii.alihind, whither, since the comjdclion to Harar 
in 1003 of the railway line to oo extended to 
Addis .\l»e)»a, the tr.ado not merely of Harar but 
of Abyssinia Is more and more being directed. 
Coll’ee, hides, cattle, ami dyestuils are the principal 
objects of comincMce. The ]»opulation of tlie town, 
about .37,000, includes native llarari (nearly one 
lialf),(iall.aH, Somalis, and Abyssinians. The llarari, 
though phy.sically resemhliiig the Abyssinians, 
flitter bf>tli"iii their dress and manners from all 
their neighbours, but .are rapi«lly boeoming as.'jinii- 
Jnted in these rest)ect.sto tin? Arabs. Harar, which 
was converted to Islam in 1521, w.as formerly an 
independent state ; belonged fnnii lvS7(» to the Egy| 
tiaii Sondaii, was taken hy the Italians in 1891, 
and, after their deff'at at Adowa, became an Alfvs 
sinifin province in 1896. " I 

llarbiUy a town of Maneburia, and a junction 
on tlm Siberian Railway, where the Port Arthur 
branch strikes ott’ from tliat to Vladivostok ; the 
Russian civil population in 1903 was 10,000. 

Harbour, an inlet of tlie .sea, so protected 
from the winds and waves, whethov by natural 
conformation of the lanfl, or by artilicial means, 
as to form a secure roailstead for ships. It is with 
harbours which are wholly or in part artificial that 
tliis article deals. 

Harbours may be divided into iiarbours of refuge 
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and those for commercial ])Ui*poses. The latter are 
often merely tidal— i.e. capable of Iwing entered 
by vos8e].s only at certain state.s of the tide, and 
where the vesstds lise and fall with tlie title. The 
former aie roadsteads of good depth, protected by 
breakwatf.'rs, ami accessible at all times of tide, 
where ships may Like refuge during stonn.s. Tlie 
two kinds are sometimes combined, tliero being 
the harbour prf>])er, and a capacious protected 
roadsteail uutsnle of it, a-s at Cherbourg and else- 
whfire. 

With tlie birth of commeicc and naval warfare, 
in the earliest ages of civilisatkui, arose the neces- 
sity for artilicial harbours. The Plimniciaiis, the 
I fathers of navigation, soon set to work to protect 
their scanty strip of J..cvaiitinc co.ast. At Tyre 
two harlHinrs were formed, to the north and to 
I the .south of the peninsul.a on which the city was 
I placed. At Sidon similar but less extensive works 
j long teslilie.d to the wealth and engineering genius 
j of the Pliomieians. The breakwaters were princi- ' 
j»ally coiLstnictcd of loose rubble. 

I ( ’arthnge, in another part of the Mediterranean, 

! also possessed a harbour, in two divisions, funned 
I by moles, and connected with one another by a 
I r.aiial 70 feet whle. On the inner harbour stood 
] the arsenals, with room around them for 220 w.ar- 
.ships. Still keeping to the great iiihiml sea, we 
eome to (heeee ; but here nature had i>rnvlded so 
many navig.able inlets that little renuiiiied to be 
done by man. Nevertheless, smue minor works 
were e.xeetited at the Pincus .and elsewhere, chielly, 
of coui*se, for warlike purjioscs. The Rom.ans, fiml- 
iijg ships necessary to the dominion of the world, 
.set about constructing barhimrs for them, in 
their usual solid and workmanlike manner. The 
coiists of Italy still .show how well they under- 
stood l)olh the princi]>les ainl the practice of this 
branch of - marine engineering. Below is given 
a plan of the ancient port of Ostia, at the mouth 
of the Tiber (now more than two iiiile.s inland), 
one of their finest .and most complete umler- 
lakings of this nature. A distinguisliing feature 



Fig. 1. — Ancient Harbour of Ostia. 


of their harbour-making is tlie open or arched mole. 
Built with o]>en arches, resting upon stone pions, it 
gives full ]day to the tidal and littoral currents, 
thus ]U'eventiiig the deposit of sand or mud ; but 
ill proportion as this advantage is increased (by 
increasing tlie span of tlic arches), so also is the 
agitation, and consequent insecurity, of the water 
within. The decay of commerce and civilisation^ 
consequent upon the fall of the Roman empire, put 
a sto]i to liariiour-making ; nor could any want of 
tlie art lie felt until the revival of commerce by 
the Italian republics of the middle ages. But the 
rich trattic of Venice and Genoa soon led to the 
construction of suitable ports at those places ; and 
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the moles of the latter city ami the works in the 
la^rooiis of N'enioe remain to this ilay. France 
was next in the liehl, embanking, protecting, and 
deepening the months of the rivers along her 
iiortli-western sliores, as at Havre, Diepne, Dun 
kirk, In Ui'27, during the siege of utMihelle, 
Meie/eaii eonstrueteil jetties of l<)ose rubble-stone, 
to prevent access to the city. 

.Meanwhile, Hritain, whose ocean 'Commerce is 
of comparatively recent date, lagged far behind her 
oonliuental rivals. With few exceptions her ports 
Avere absolutely unproteeteil, or rather uncreated ; 
ami this state of things continued until late in the 
ISih century. Two of the few exceptions were 
Hartlepool, where a harbour was formed about 
12o(), and Arbroath in I.S94. In the ITlh century, 
at Whitby ami Scarborough rough ]»iers were 
thrown out, protecting the mouth of the port; 
while at Yarmouth a north jetty and subseipieiitly 
A south one Avere formed. An ancient mole existetl 
at L\me llegis, a section of which, from Smiles's 
Lura nf th* Euiiihccrs^ is given below {see tig. 3). 
Iiut tlie chief elVorts 4if the early Knglisli engineers 
were directed against the shoals and waves of 



Fig. ’J.—lJovfr Harbour in the time of Henry VHI. 


T)«)ver. M’lien, Injwever, Smeatmi njse to \ indicate 
tlie eiigiiiceiing talent of Kngland, things took a 
dillerent turn ; and now few countries .surpass 
Cleat Britain in the number of ai tilicially improved 



a, aricii'iit p r at [.ymc ; fj, woo<lcii -framed pkT,i fillrul 

witl» ruWhlr ; r, j.ii-r at. Havre, with ajiron ; //, masoury pier, 
oil rubble fouuilation. 


commercial harbours, or in the just appreciation 
of their irnjiortance. 

Jn the construction of liarboiirs the great 
desiderata are siitli^ ient <leptli of Avater and 
jierh'ct security for the ves-sids likely to frennent 
them, together with the greatest po.ssible facilities 
for ingress during any Aveather; Avhile the chief 
ob.stacle.s to l»e sunnonntml are the imtioii of the 
Avaves upem the protecting ])iers and hreakwatei-s, 
ami the formaiion of KamlbankH and bars, which 
dimini.sh the depth of Avater at the entrance and 
al.-^o within. The designs of liarljonrs, as has been 
alreaily indicated, may be classified under the 
following iioails : (1) harbours of refuge and 
ancliorage breakwaters; (2) deep-water and tidal 


harlHUirs for commercial purpo.ses; (3) piers, either 
straight, or kaiited, or curved; (4) quays or 
Avharves. 

These diflcrcMit Avorks are obviously suited for 
tlifrerenl localities, and for eon tending Avith diticreiit 
I exposures. Qiiay.s are clearly suited for the mo.st 
I .sheltered situations only, an'd the engineer must 
j consider, Avlieii designing a harbour, Avliicli tyjie of 
I harbour Avill be most economical and eilcctiA'e. In 
eomiiig to a deeisinii the mil lire of the Irafiic, the 
! exposure, and the geological features of the coast 
' must be earefully con.sidered. A good chart or 
marine survey funiishes valuable evidence a.s to 
the force to Avhich Inirhour-Avorks Avill he cxpo.sed. 
Among the points to lie noted is the ///rr ofma.vnnmn 
i\rfntsuir, or the greatest fetch or reach of op<*n sea, 
as Avcll as the depth of Avater, in front of the har- 
hour. Thomas Stevenson proveil hy observations 
that the innr.s hirrcnsv in the ratio of the square 
root of tiuir tfisttincr from the u'imhvard .shore a.s 
, niea.sured along the line of exposure, and he gives 
the folloAving sinipb* formnla : AVhere h ~ height of 
Avave in feel iliiring a sirong gale, and <l = rength 
‘ of exjiosure in miles for ili.stances of, say, 10 miles 
• and npAvards, tlien h ~ \ The heights .so 

obtained Avill be incnuised when they jiass into con- 
A'ergiiig ehanmds. and ilecreuM'd a\ hen they pass 
into expanding eliannels. The greatest measured 
, height of the waves was by Scuresby in the Atlantic 
1 Ocean, where he found billows of 43 feet iu height 
j from hollow to eri'sl, and 3<> feet Avas not an uucoiii- 
moii height. At Wiidv, Caithuess-shire, Avaves of 
I about 40 te(*t have striiek the break Avater. Amongst 
I tlie greatest recorded forces exertt?d by the Avaves 
I may be iiumtiiuied the breaking or <| Harrying out 
. of its position in .situ of a ma.ss of 13 tons on the 
. Skeriies of Whalsay, in Shetland, at a level of 74 
fi'et aboxe tlie sea— this lieiglit, of course. Vicing 
, readied by .sliditifj. But the most astoiiisliing feat 
, 4if wliieli we have any knoAvledgo Ava.s at Wick 
I lireakAvatm-, Avhi‘re in the aa inter of 1S72 a mass 
, iff masonry, concreted together as a monolith, ami 
j Isiund Avith iron bars 4^ inches in diametf!r, and 
Aveigliing no less than 1350 tons, Avas torn from iU 
.seat ill the Avork, ami IIikiavu Hi lecAvard. 

Tliomas Stevenson (h'viscd an iiistru men t called 
tin? Marine Dyiuimoimdm' for a.seertainiug numeric 
otfjf the fiirce Avliich is exerted by the Avaves in 
the Atlaiitie inid (German oceans. He found that 
the mean of bis observations <luring Avintei* Avas 
imire than three limes that exerted during suinmcr, 
the iiuiximum force recorded being 34 tons per 
square foot. 

Varicius local cansi^s materially alVect the height, 
and therefore the force of the A\7ives. In some 
ca.ses, Avliere a strong current runs past the coast, 
as at Sumhurgh roost in Shetland, it oauscs a 
dangerous hrenking .sea in the current, and Avhile 
this or ia« e continues to rage the coast iimler 
lec is conqiaratively sheltered ; but when the force 
of the tide is exiiaiistcd and the roost disajipeai*s, 
a hiMivy .sea rolls in upon the .shore. It is this 
eiieoiinter between the ground -sAvell Avavos of 
the ocean and llie current of tide or land Avater 
Avliidi caitses miniature races at the mouths of 
rivm’.s. 

Another most material element in thp question 
of exposure is the depth of, Avater iri front of 
the harliour ; for, if that deiith ho insuflicieiit to 
ailriiit of the transmission of tne weaves, they hreak 
or sfieml themselves before they roach the piers. 
Thus, Leslie found at Arbroath harbour that the 
Avorks xvere mit so severely tried by the heaviest 
Avav«?s as by utliers of lesser siise Avliicli were not 
iripjMMl up and broken by the outlying rocks. In 
the HHiiie AA’ay, at the river Alne the harbour Avithin 
the V>ar is more disturlied by ordinary waves than 
during great storms. It thus appears that the 
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liirgcat waves are not always so <lestiuctive as 
smaller ones. Scott Russel 1 has stated the law 
that waves break whenever they come to water as 
deep *18 their own* height ; so that 10-feet waves 
sliould break in 10-feet water, and 20- feet waves in 
20-fect water. There seem, however, to he some 
waves which break on reaching water whose depth 
is equal to twice their own height. Proofs of the 
depth to which the surface unduliiiions extend 
liave been given by Sir CJcorge Airy, Sir .John 
Coode, Captjiiii Calver, and Mr Jolin Murray, C.E. 
Kankine has shown that the crest and trough of the 
sea are not, as w*is generally believed, equidistaTit 
from the level of still wat(?r. AVhen / is the 
length of the wave, H its height from trough to 
crest, 

H IP 

Crest above still water = *7804 ^ 


Trough below still wat*u- = ^ - 


•7854 ] • 


It has been heh^ by s<mie engineers that in deep 
water •waves are ]mrely «)s<‘ili;ttorY, having no 
power of translation, and therefore incapiiblc of 
.«*xcrting any force ag.ninst a vcrticjil face of 
masonry. This, however, is incorrect. \Vere there 
no wind proj)elling the 
wjives, no current to in- 
terfere with their char- 
acter, ancl no int<M*ferenee 
with one another, such fus 
tin* retl(*cted wave from a 
vertical face meeting the 
next oiqiosing wave, such 
a tluMuy might he true. 

True, however, it is not ; 
ami all st^a- w orks, in wluit- 
ever depth of water they 
m*iy he jdaced, w’ill a.s- 
sure«lJy have to w ithstand 
impulsive *icti<m. Re- 
sides, it must he kept in 
view that in order to re- 
dmic the cx]M.Mise of cmi- 
striietion it is es.seiitial, 
w’liere the bottom is soft, 
to make the foundation 
a pile of hiose ruhlde or 
concrete hh>cks. Jt h>l- 
iow's from what has til- 
ready been said that the 
rubble, by .shoaling the 
water in front of the work, 
will cause the W’aves to 
become waves of transla- 
tion before they veacli the 
V e rtie*il sii ] K*rs t rue t n re, 
w'hieh, assuming the 
waves to have been simply 
oscillatory, would have 
relleetetl them without 
breaking, iiiid theref«>re without their having exertetl 
tin iinouisive force further than statical pressure 
upon tiie masonry. 

There is no fixed rule as to the best profile of 
any sea* work, 'which must necessarily depend upon 
a variety of local peculiarities, siiciros tiie nature 
of the bottom, and the size and (piality of the 
materials ohtairiahle. Wiiile a long, sloping break- 
water dt)es not oiler the same amount ot resistance 
U\ the Nvaves, neither is it in itself so strong, for 
the \veight resting on the face-stones is decreiused 
in proportion to the sine of the angle of the slope. 
On the other hand, the tendency of the xvaves 
to pnxltice horizontal displacement, supuosing tlie 
direction of the impinging particles to bo liorizontal, 
is proportional to the cube of the sine of the angle of 
elcmtion of the walL 


In tidal harbours, or those in shoal- water, it is 
ailmitted by all iliat the waves break, and therefore 
exert an impulsive force. Such 'works liave to 
withstand ( 1 ) the direct horizontal force which 
tends to remove the masonry; (2) the vertical 
hirce acting upwjirds on projecting stones or 
jirotubcraiices, and against the lying beds of the 
stones; (3) the vertical force acting downwards 
upon the talus w'all, or passing o^'er the parapet 
.ami falling upon the roadway; (4) the back- 
draught, w hich is apt to remove the soft l^ottoni in 
front of the w'ork; and (5) the blowing action of 
waves on the air or water wdiich fills the iiiter- 
.stic(»s of open-work piers. 

ill designing the gronml-j»lan of liarbours, some 
rules should he kept in view : ( 1 ) the entrance 
sliould be alwfivs kept sojiwanls of the works of 
ma.sonry, care Wing taken tliat tlie direction of 
the ]»icis does not throw the .sea across the en- 
trance ; (2) there sliould he a goml * loose,’ or point . 
of depaiLiire free j)f rocks or a lee sliore ; (3) 
spending heac.hes insitle should he provided to 
allow tlie waves that pii-ss in to break jind spend 
themselves. A harbour basin surrounded with 
vertical quay walls heeonies a ‘ boiling pot;* this 
is a point frequently overlooked by engineers; (4) 



. 4.— Calais Harbour. 


the relation of the width of entrance to the area of 
a liarboiir sliould be a matter of careful study, as 
upon this depend.s the tranquillity of the interior, 
or what Inis Wen called the reductive Power of the 
harlKUir. Stevenson's formula for tlie reductive 
power is given behnv ; U = height of wave at 
entrance ; b -- hrefidth of entrance ; R = hrejidth of 
harbour at idace of observfitioii ; I) — distance from 
mouth of liarhour to place of observation ; x = 
reduced height of w’ave at place of observation. 


“ TB' 


(H + 




u 50 

Fig. 4 represents the liarbour of Calais, which 
was (constructed hv the French government, and 
opened on Sd June 1889. Groat difficulty was 
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expt»rienco«l in the entniuee free from 

swind, the oM sluicing basin hein*^ found quite 
m:i<h.Mjn!ite for the purpose on aecount of its dis- 
lanoe from the enlranee. Tlie hir ;'0 basin con- 
st riietoil h;us proved more eUeetive, enahlinj^ much 
laru^iM* ‘•learners now to Ik.' ^mt upon the passii^e. 

Hemlers plan t)f dep»>sitin»; rubble fii»m open 
stii.i;e>: of pile-work is fretpiently used in the 
eiuistruetioii of deep-water [»iiMs. 

Tlie enrss-seotional form of breakwaters depends 
nafurally on the tle})th of water, exj)osure, and the 
materials that can Vie most easily obtained. The 
system of brin^^jin^ up a rubble mound to within 12 
or IS feet of low-water le\ el, and then formin;jj a 
masonry wall on this base, was adoiitt'd at i'orthimi, 
Alderney, Wiek, llolylu'ail, and otluu* places: w'hile 
at J)over and Aberdeen the Mall willi a sli;;ht 
hatter h.as been hrou^du u|i from the liottom. The 
introdnelion of Portland eement eonerele in roiii- 
laratividy recent times, as de>oribed in the artiide 
biKAKWATKU ( Vol. II. p. 41.”!), has ;rreatly faeili- 
tat»*d the work of the harbour en; 4 :iMeer. 

The eotnmereial value of a liarbour increa-ses, 
accordin;' to Stevenson, not simply as the depth 
of the water is increa-ed, but as Hu' t'nhr of the 
iit’jiHi. Hence the ^^reat ex]iense M hieh i^ M illin;;ly 
iucuruMl for .^eenrin;^ even a foot or tM «iof additional 
depth. The •;n*atest a<’hi(;vemenfc in deepenin^L' is 
at tlie Tyne, Mhere T’re dred^ied out the channel 
to 20 feet at loM'-M'atm- all the May ni» to NVm- 
CJAstle. In 1SS9 Oo M(\ssi*s Stevenson of Kdinbiir;L:h 
deepened the loMcr veaelit> of tlie (Myde to 2.*1 
feet at Iom* water sjning tides, Seourinj: is .mIso 
enijiloyed for infrea>in;; the depth, a'* by Sir W. 
Ciibitt at Carditr, Mhere ‘JAnn tons of M*ater a 
minute are let oil* Renders M-lieme for Rirkmi- 
head Mas based simply on the (juanlitv Iiherati.*d 
and file seetional area of the elianneL and M'as 
theielbre operative for any dist.ince, and did not 
dejiend on the propellin;^ lM*ad, or on the diree- 
tioii in Mliieh the Mater left the slni<‘es, Mhich eoii- 
(lilions r(.*'.<nlate finliiiavy seonrin.u on tlu' small 
scale, and M'hieh is ellicacious for only short 
distances from the outlet. — Hock's (q.v.) of various 
kinds are eonnC‘ete<l M itli liai bonrs. 

Pine timber is admirahly adapted for soft soils, 
M'hen the exposure not ;;reat, hut, oMin:; to tlie 
rava;,(e.'. of the }iorofi.i and Liumorlu ti’r^bnum 

in loi alilies M'here there is no admixture of fresh 
water, it is soon destroyed. < Ireeiiheart. Afiiejui 
oak. and hnllet-lrce are little allected by thcMorm, 
as -Ihimii Viy »*xjieriiiiiMit.s maile in ISl 1 at the Ikdl 
Iwoek by Robert Stevenson. Flveii limestone and 
samUtone are, perforateil by the Pliolaiies and 
Sa\ieHv;e. Metals also suffer from chemical action 
w'hcn iiiimeix'd in salt M'ater. fJeorge Rennie’s 
e.xjieiiment^ shoMcd that Mroii;rht iron resists thi>j 
action better than cast in the ratio of 8 to 1 ; while 
Malh!t’.s oxjieiiments .show that from ,V,th tf) Alh: 
of an inch in depth of caplines 1 inch thick, and 
alioiit VVAhs of Mioiielit iron. Mill he destroyed in 
a century in clean salt water. A eaiinon-hail 4.^ 
inches in tliameter became oxhliscd to the extent 
of jth.s of an im*h in the century. 

Sec Break wateii, Docks, Oiai.in'o Stations, and the 
articl.'S on (.Ulai.s, Chkkhoi. iio, JiovKR, Havre, Holy- 
heap, Peterhead, Pr.vMoi.Tn, I'outi.and, kc, ; also 
Sir John Rennie’s Vxiok on JLirhonr» (4 vol«. 1851- 
; 'J'hoinaH Stevenson, hrsi'jn nml (JonfttruHion of 
Ilorhours (‘kl ed. 1^80} ; ij. F. Vernon Harcourt, 
Ifurhoura and Dotka {2 vols. I ««.“») ; and the Minutes of 
iD.stitutioii of (y'ivil En;'ineer.s, /KiHHim, 

llarbmir Grace, a j>ort of entry and the 
Becond town of Newtounuland, on the wc.st side 
of Conception Bay, 84 miles by rail WXW. of St 
John’s, ha.s a lar;;e but soiiioM hat exposed harlMUir, 
with a revolvin*' light, and carries on a cori.sider- 
able tnnie. It i.9 the seat of a Roman Catholic 


hisho]), and contains a Catholic catliedral and 
convent. Pup. 70»>4. 

lltirblirgr* a .seaport of Prus.sia, in the province 
of Liineburg, is situated 5 miles S. of Hamburg, 
on the h]lbe. Its imlustrics include gutta-percha 
gooils, palm-oil, cottoii-secd oil, saltpetre and 
other chemicals, artllicial manure, Muilkiiig-sticks, 
leather, niinernl Mater, inaidiincs, beer, and jute. 
Since the deepening of the Kllio the coiiiincrce of 
Harhiirg has greatly increased. It is a place of 
holiday resort for the iJamhiirgeis. l^>p. (1875) 
17.131 ; ( 18S5) 22,344 ; ( 1909) 49,155. 

Hurroiirt. Siii Wilt.tam Vkknox, the .si'cond 
s«m of the late Rev. AVilliaiu Vernon Harcourt 
I of Nuneham Park, Oxfordshire, and grandson of a 
! fornu'r Archbishop of Vork, was horn October 14, 

I 1S27, ami ethical ed at 'rrinity College, Cambridge, 
M here lie gnwliiated with higli honours in 1851. He 
I M;is calleil to the bar in 1854, Aveiit the Tbime 
' Circuit, and mjis matle a t,fucen’s Counsel in ISdlj. 

; It Mas tlnriiig this period that he ncjiiired distinc- 
tion by his <-ontrjhut ions to tlie tiaiurday lb riew^ 
and hi.H letters in the Turns under the signature 
of ‘ Historicus.' After unsuccessful iy contesting 
I the Kirkcaldy burghs, he M’as retiinicil to p.'irlia- 
meiit for the city of Oxford as a Jjhcral in ISOS. 
The folloM’ing year he M as elected professor of intev- 
imtional LaM in the university of Cambridge. Ho 
took ail imicpcmieiit tone in the House of Com- 
mons, .sonnuimes attaekiiig both fiiemls and foes. 

I Rut the umloubted mark M’liich he mad(> hy hi.s 
; ahilitie.s and oratory causcil him to he appointed 

• soli«*iior-g<‘iieral in November 187.3, M’hen he re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood. ID* ludd ollice 

. until Mr (iladstone's retiri.Miient in Pehriiary 1874, 

. and M’hen that statesman returned to ]»o>ver in 
I isso he Mas a]qiointed Home Sijcretary. Oh 
! seeking re-election at Oxford, however, *hc was 
; defealeil, hut Mas almost imnu'diately returned 
for Derby upon tlie op[iortune retirement of .Mr 
; Plimsoll. During the session of 1880 Sir M'illiain 
i piloted the (iroiind Oanie Bill through the House 
I of Commons, and in ISSl he introdueed the Arms 
j Bill (Ireland) in a speech M’hhdi M’as strongly 
I resented by the Irish mem lie rs. lie brought in the 
j Prevention of Crimes Bill ( 1882) and the Explosives 
Bill of 1SS3, M’hh’h ilealt summarily M’ith dynamite 
I outrages. He next imide an abortive attempt to 
j grapple M’ith the miiiiieipality of fiondon. The 
j ministeii.'il policy in tin* Somlaii he defended M’ith 
. iiiiiidi skill on viirions oeeasions. In I.S85 Sir 
William Merit out of ollice M'ith his ehief, but 
returned M’ith him, as Chancellor of the Kxcheqiier, 

I to jioM’er for six months in ISSti - -an oHiee he resumed 

• in Mr C»ladsiom‘’s Home Rule eahiiiet of 1892, and 
j iield till 1895. Hii Mas elected leader of the Riberal 

party (out o'* ollice) on the resignation of Lord 
j Ivosehery in i89ti, M’liich otiice he resigned in l)c- 
I cemher I89S. The letters of * Ilistoriens ’ were 
I puhlishe<l in volume form in 18(1.3. 
i llardatiji^er Fjord. Sec Nokwav, p. 529. 
j llardc'^nberji:, Hkixkicii von. See Novaijs. 

Ilardeiibc^riu:. Kaiil vVi^ocst, I'kinoe von, 
a Pni.ssian statesman, was horn at Ksseiiroda, in 
Hanover, May 31, 1750. After labouiirig for twelve 
yeai-s (1770-82) in the service of Hanover and 
eight in the service of Brnnswiek, Hardenherg 
chamred to attract the attention of Frederic.k- 
William If. of Priisshi. On his r(»conimendation 
he was nominated administratiir of the princijiality 
of Aiishac.h ami Baironth, and after the union of 
this latter to I^nissia in 1791 was appointed a 
Prussian minister of Htate and a momber of the 
cabinet ministry. In this capacity his chief work 
was the negotiation of peace between Prussia 
and the French Republic at Basel in 1795. Dn 
the accession of Frederick-William III. in 1797, 
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Hardenlierg was entnisted with the T))anageii)ent of 
important branches of internal alFairs, ami in 1803 
iKscame first Prussian minister. 'J’he principal aim 
of his policy >vas to preserve neutrality in the war 
l)etween Prance ami Englaml ; hut in 1806, when 
Prussia was coerceil by Napoleon into becoming 
his ally, Harden berg w;is clismisse<l. In 1810, how- 
ever, he wfl»s appointed chancellor of state in suc- 
cession to Stein (q.v.); ami althougli Prussia was 
at this period in a deplorable condition, humbletl 
in the very dust before Prance, Hardcnlxirg ad- 
dressed himself to the task of completing the 
internal reforms begun by his ]>redecessor. In the 
w'ar of liberation he took a iiromirient i»art, and 
saw his elforts crowned hy tlm treaty of I*aris, June 
1814. ^^oon after lie was raised to the rank of 
prince. H(? accompanied the alli«.*d sovereigns to 
London, took j)art in the proceedings af the eon- 
gi*€^s.s at Vienna, and in the treaties of Paris ( 1SJ.“»). 
in 1817 he reorganised the isnincil of state, of 
wliicli lie was ap]:»ointed president. He was .also 
present at tlie coi.gi-esses of Aix-bi-Chaiielle, (*arls- 
iiad, Vienna, Lauiuich, and A’eiona ; atid drew uj> 
the new Prussian system of imposts. During a 
tour llirough the north of Italy he was taken ill at 
Pavia, ami died at Genoa, 2(Uli November 1S2*2. 
To Harden licrg Prussia is mainly indebted for the 
improvements in her army system, the abolition of 
serfdom, of the privileges of the nobles, aiul of a 
multitude of trade corporations, the eneourage- 
incMit of mnnieipal institutions, and tlie reform of 
‘ir»r educational system. Yet in his later years 
he was unable to' overcome Hu* reactionary tend- 
encies of the king ; all he could <lo was to moderate 
them and prevent them running to excess. See 
lianke's Di nkinurdigtcvUcn deii h'in'afrn ro)i Iturdcn- 
berfj (o vols. 1877), which includes Harden berg’s 
own memoirs. 

llarderwijk^ a fishing-town of the Nether- 
Ian<ls, on llie south-east shore of the Zuider 
Zee, 31 miles NE. of IHrecht liy rail. Prom 1648 
toiSll it was the seat of a university. It is now 
a dejidt for recruits for the Dutch East I iidiaii army. 
Pop. 7336. 

llardliead. See Mkmiadkx. 

Ilai*di(*ail1ltc% king of Knglami, son of Canute 
the Great by Emma of N«)rmandy, the, widow of 
Kthelrod II. At the time of his father’s death 
(103.5) Hardiraniite was in Denmark, and the 
throne of England was given liv the witeiiagmiiot 
to Harold, his lialf-broiher by C.amite’s first wife ; 
AVessex was reserved for Hanlicanute, whose claims 
to the kingdom were uphchl hy Godwin and Emma. 
On the death of Harmd in 1040 Havdicanute was 
elected king in his place ; but he only reigned two 
years, dying of apoplexy in 1042. Yet in that short 
time lie provoke<f tlie discontent of his subjects by 
the imposition of a very liCtavy danqfeJd. 

Hardillfi:, Stki’HKX, the third abbot of the 
celebrated luonnstory of Cftcau.x, an Englishman 
b^’ birth, wdio endeavoured to restore the iJeucdic- 
tmo rule to its original simplicity. He died in 1 134. 
See CisTKiuuANS. 

IlardiiisTc. Hkxry HARniNnK, A'i^^couxt, 
British general and governor-general of India, was 
l)orn at Wrothpi, in Kent, 30th March 178.\ 
Gazetted an ensign in 1798, he served all through 
the Peninsular war, fi^jhtiiig in most of its battles, 
l)eing wounded at Vimiera and Vittoi ia, and taking 
a decisive part in the sanguinary contest at Albuera. 
From ^1809 to 1813 ho was also attached to the 
Portuguese army as a dcputy-quartermaster-gcueral. 
On the renewal of hoslihties after Napoleon’s escape 
from Elba, Ilardingo liastened to join Wellington, 
who apiminted him commissioner at the Prussian 
headquarters. In consequence of a severe wound 
received at Ligny lie was unable to take jmi’t in 


the battle of Waterloo. From 1820 to 1844 he took 
an active sliare in parliamentary life, w»as Secretary 
for War under Wellington in 1828, and afterwards 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. In 1844 lie was ap- 
pointed (iovcM iior ({ener,al of India. It was during 
bis tenure of ollice that the iirst Sikli war broke 
out. After tlie peace of Lahore (1845) he was 
created a viscount, and granted a pension of £5000 
hy the East India Conij>auy, as well as one of £3000 
for three lives by j)arlianieiit. In 18152 he suc- 
ceeded Wellington as commander in -chief of the 
Britisii army. In 185.5 lie was made field -marshal. 
In July of the following year he resigned the office 
of commauder-in-chief, and on tlie 24tli of Septem- 
ber 18.56 died at South Park, near Tunbridge. Se6 
the iiionogra]>Ii by his son (1891). 

Hard Labour, See Pnisoxs. 

Ilariloiiiii, Jeax, an eccentric classical scholar, 
was horn in 1646, at f^iiimjMM-, in Brittany, entered 
tin! Jesuit order at the .ag(? of twenty, and from 1683 
filled the post of librarian of tlie college of Louis le 
(Jrand in Paris. Jri a spirit of eccentric scejilicism, 
TTardouin inaiiitained tli.at the entire body of classi 
cal litiuature, witli the e\'cc‘plion of Ciemo’s writings, 
Pliny's Xftfuvfd Ifiatni'n^ Yirgifs Gf.ortjirsi^ Horace’s 
aS^o///t.v ainl Kfdslh's^ IJonier's and Herodotus’s 

Hmtnnjy was spurious, ainl had been written l»y the 
monks of the I.'llh century. He also rejecte<l all 
tin? reputed niinains of ancient art, together with 
the inscriptions and coins which are attributed to 
clas.si(?al time's; nay, lie (*ven extended lii.s seejdi- 
cism to the Septuagint version of Hie Old Testa- 
ment, arnl to the (ireek text of the New, the 
original language of whiidi he held to have been 
L<atiii! Be*<ides this, he coiuh'inned as ajnK’ryphal 
all eounrils of the Cliureli .anterior to the Gouncil of 
Trent. Yet, with all lliis extravagance, Hardouin 
was a scholar of real attainments, and most of his 
works possess liiniorioal .and critical value, par- 
ticularly his edition of Plinv (5 vols. 4to, Paris, 
16S9). Of his remaining works, the most valuable 
is the Collci'tlo Cnnrdionnn (12 vols. folio, Paris, 
171.5); a commentary on the New Testament, in 
folio; and several volumes on numismatics and 
cllronolog>^ He died at Paris, Se])tember 3, 1729. 

liartlwsir [ Ilttri dwiira, * Vishnu’s gate’), per- 
h.aps the most famous spot on the. Ganges, stands 
on the right or west hank of the river, at the point 
where it emerges from the sub Himalay.a into the 
plains of Hindustan, 30 miles NE. of Saliarun]mr, 
North-west Provinci's. From ils position on the 
sacred stream, it attracts immense iiumbora of 
pilgrims for the purposes of .ablution, as m.any as 
100, CKM) in ordinary seasons (March and April), but 
every tw<!lfth year a sacred festival brings about 
300, {K)0. Hardwjiv is 1024 feet above the sea, and 
lias a i>op. of 4.520. See. Ganoes. 

Hardy* Alexandre, a prolific Parisian drama- 
tist ( 1.570 ? 16.30?), from 1 6(X) attached .'is playwright 
to the newly-started Tlu*.5tre du Marais, for which 
he wrote from five to seven hundia«l pieces, of which 
blit forty one are extant. Of bis pl.ays (cd. Stengel, 
5 vols. Afarhurg, 1883-84) the best is Marimnnc, 

Hardy* Sir Thomas Deffits, a »1istingulshed 
paheogr.a]dier, was born in 1804, in Jamaica, the 
son of a m.ajor of artillery. His e.arliesfc writings — 
illustrating ilie reign of King John— appeareci in 
Arr/ffrtdoffia and tlie Exrenda Jfistorira. In 1861 
lie succeeded Sir Francis Palgrave as deputy-keeper 
of the I’liiilic Records, in which cap.acity Iiis learn- 
ing was equalled only by his courtesy. He was 
knighted in 1870, and dieil in London 15ih June 
1878. His most important works were two folio 
volumes of the early Close Ilofh (18.3.3-44), one of 
the Palevt liolls ( 18.3.5), and others of the Norumn 
Rolls (1835) and Charter Rolls (18.37) for the Re- 
cord Commission ; Cataloffnc of Loixl Chancellors, 
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KeeptMssuf (Jreat Seal, Masters of Kolls, &c. (1S4:\) ; 
n of MSS. on Kritish liis- 

toiv (I^ voU. ISIW-TI); aiul T/ic IkCijiatcr of Richard 
dc'Kdhnri', IST.S-TS ^.--11 loother, SirAViluam 
Hai:i>v, w:is lunn Gili July 1S07. On liis lirotliei s 
ileatli in 1>7S lie sum*eileil as deputy -keeper, was 
kiii.:^lile.l in ISs:?, and died 17tli Maivh lvSS7. He 
4liied Wain in's Rcccucil dt'S Chroniqucs (4 vols. 
IJSO^ St^. 

Harcly, Sik Thomas Mastkim-on (1700-Is:i9), 
l>orn al I’oi liNliain, in Doisetsliiro, was closely 
asM»cialed in his naval career wiih Xelsun (ij.v.). 

llairilyf Thomas, one of the foremost of niod<M*n 
En;^disli noxelists, a writer of siii«?iilar power and 
of marked individuality, was born at r])per Hock- 
lianipton, in Dorsetshire, on -d Jum* lS4tK lie 
was trained as an ecclesiastical architect at Dor- 
chester, but s]>(‘iit a ;:reat j»ai l of Ids pupilage in 
readiiii: l.aiin and (.Jreek witli a fellow student. 
In London in IStiS he ;^niined the pri/e and inedal 
of tlie Institute of llritish .\rchitects ami Sir \V. 
Tile’s pri/e for architectural tlesij^n ; hen* too he 
fouml time to study, at Kini^'s Cidlej^c ami other- 
wise. modern lanj^naj^ms, literature, ami theology. 
He also be; 4 an to write: an ailicle, * How 1 built 
myself a House,’ apjieared in Lhitmlirrs's Jottnud 
in* istio, and ranks as his first published prodiic \ 
t’nui. The experiment of a not unsuccessful novel, \ 
Ih'Sjtcrnt^i RcmaUcfi 0871: new ed. IMMi), shaped ' 
his destiny ; and about 1873 he deliiiitely forsook 
the twofesMon of architecture for that of literal me. 
Under (he Ure^'nn'ottd Tree (1S7*J) reimtiiis one of 
his most charming stories ; ami this and A Pair of 
Blue JCifCb- ( 1S73) jnvpared the way for Ids liist ;;ieat 
W’ork, For front the Maddinff i'rotrd ( 1874], which, 
first issued in Cornhill as a .serial, ha.s remained on 
the whole ids most popular book, ft was followed , 
by 'The Hand of Fthelherta (lS7(i), The Return of j 
the Satire il878), Tfte Trumfut major (ISSO), A 
Laodireati (1881), Tno on ti Toteer (ISS2), The 
Manor of Caste rhr id tje (ISSti), The Wttodlandem 
(1H87;, Tales (colhfcti'd ISSS), A C$'oup of 

Sohh: Dames ( 1«S01 ), Tess of the D't^rlterrili 
f 1891 Life's f. title [nuties and A Fete ('rusted 
Characters (collecteil IStH), Judf the Ohseure 
and The Welldteloctd (1897). Much of 
Mr Hanly’s earlier work wa.s in poetry, but iiio.st 
of his verse.s he destniyed ; and it was not till 1898 
that a volume of Wesser Poems appeared. Mr 
Hardy has eontrilnited larj^ely to periodical litera- 
ture, and two of Ids .-stories liave heeii dramatised. 
f»i ids novels, some critics have preferred The 
Return tf the others The Tr tnnjtct -'major : 

hut Tess tf the J)' Urherriilrs is for most jieople his 
most characteristic and, on the xvliole, his «xreatest 
w'ork. It wa- not for mithin;^^ that in youth Mr 
Hardy, as arehitc?ct’s npjnentice in church resto- 
ration, vi>ited innumerable vilhi^jes tliKiii^liout 
\y essex ; imt fc)r nothin;' did he elect to remain a 
We.ssex man. If there he any tales that are racy 
of the soil, it is .Mr HardyV stoiies of Wessex lift* 
and manners. Duite excejuional is his coiiimaiid 
of rustic hiimour, of the Wes'.ex dialect, ami of 
pithy ilialo^ne. Hut Ids chiefe-t characteristic is 
perhaps his deteindnation at all risks to ])re.sent in 
all its width and depth tin; tra;'edy of huitian life 
perhaps to err on the side of re;'anling life as too 
Icnibly and inevitably sad and sombre. Our social 
.sysUjiii is very imperfect, even rotten ; coiiveiitions 
and proprieties are liollow' ; cant and shams abound ; 
our social code is cruel and cruelly uiierjiial. I’assioii 
and the pas>flons arc the key of life and of litera- 
ture, and freedom of speech must he maintained 
ami exercised. Sincerity in art forhids the artist 
to call a siiade anythin;' but a spade, or to invent 
hapjiy emlin;'S for too true stories. Even friendly 
critics reproach Mr Hardy with pessimism, some- 


times to the vemo of morbidness. But it may 
safely l>e said that if he is pessimist he is not 
cynical ; enon;'h there certainly is of satire ami 
irony. Tn all his stories unity of plan is con- 
.sistently kept in view', and incidents all xvork 
towards the inevi table conelnsion. 'riie nervous 
English style — appro]»riate rather than brilliant, 
natural rather than exf|nisite -is in inst keeping 
^ with^ the austerity of the issues handled and the 
j areliitectonie eom]>leteness of the presentment. 

Thon* are iiiono^rii)>hs on Mr Hardy ami hi.s art by 
I Mis^ Mnciloiadl (18'.»|) ami Mr Lioiud Jolinsoii (1804) 
— the latter with a full bibliography of Mr Hanly’s 
publications. 

Ilardyii;>'« or llairdillli:, John, a lotb century 
Eii.ulisli rliymiiig cliioiiieler, wsw born in 1378, and 
was hrou;>iit uj» in the household of Harry Herey, 
the famous Hots])ur, whom he saw fall on Shrews- 
j bury held in 1402. Hardoned for his treason, he 
' servetl under Sir Robert rmfraville, hoeame eon- 
stahle of Warkworth Castle, l’ou;:ht at Agineourt, 
ami servcil the cn>wii in coiilitlential and eiitieal 
missions to Scotland. His ehioiiiele, com])osed in 
limping stanzas, and treating the history of Eng- 
hind from the earliest times down to the ilight of 
Henry VI. into Scotland, he rew’rote ami presented 
to Edward IV. just after his accession. It is ]»oor 
liistory and poorer poetry, hut the aecoiiiit of the 
Agineourt campaign has the interest of the eye- 
witness. Eur his hostility to the Scots he had 
ajiparently giiod grounds in his own ex]>erience. 
llardyiig s Chroniele was i*ontimieil by the printer 
Richard (irafton down to the thiity-foiirlh ,\earof 
the reign of Henry VJII., hul Grafton's work xyiw 
little more than a recast of Hall. 'Plie best edition 
of Har<lyng‘s Chntniele and its eontimuitioii is that 
by Sir lieiiry Ellis ( 1812). 

Ilari^ a term including all members of the 
riMlent family Lejiorida , with the t‘.\eeplion of the 
rabbit. Its chief distinctive characters are as 
follows : four incisor teeth in the upi>cr jaw' 
(instead of two as in most Rodentia), two small 
>f|uare teeth standing immediately behind the well- 
known front teeth ; live or six molars in the upper 
and live in the lower jaw, which are comjiosed of 
two ilat [dales disposetl transversely; li|»s thick, 
with a deep median imdsion and ver^' mobile, with 
long bristles ; eyes large; ears more or less long; 
head and hotly long and ctnii[)ressetl ; himl-legs 
huig (exce[)t in Lagtuiiys), live toes on the fore, 
four on the hind legs ; tail sliort. The body is 
eov<*r<Ml by a thick, almost woolly coat, which is in 
.some fleiiiaml for making hats. Two recent genera 
only are iiiclinletl, I^'pns ami Lagomy.s. The Com- 
mon Hare {Le/ms iimiUtts) is about 27 inches in 



The Coiutnon Hare {Leptu timidus). 


length —of which only 3 inches belong to the tail— 
1 fiK)t high, and weighs 13-20 lb. The fur con- 
sists of two kinds of hairs, one short, tliick, and 
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woolly, tlio oilier longer and etoutcr. The colour, 
owing to the varying tints of these two sets of 
hairs, is a dull reddfsh-hrown, paler on the sides 
and w’hito l)elow, which from its resemblance to 
the earth is admirably adapted to conceal the 
animal. 

The hare is in the main of nocturnal habits, and 
passes the day sleeping in its ‘form,’ a slight 
depression among the grass and other herbage, 
sheltered from the sun in summer and the wind in 
winter. In the evening it croep.s out to feed, 
nearly all vegetable substances being palatable to 
it ; green vegetables anil rout- crons are, liowevc 
its special tlolicacies, though it will gnaw tlie l>ark 
off trees when hard pressed. In plat'es where it is 
protecteil by game-laws it does groat damage on 
account of its voracity and fertility. 

In addition to its protective colouring, caution 
and speed are tlie bare’s security. Crniicbed in its 
form, on any sign of danger it at once sits up on its 
baiincbes and looks aronml ; its next a(*tion is to 
croiieli down and try to conceal itself ; slionld this ! 
fail ainl the eneiny approach too near, it betakes ; 
itself to Higlit, ill wbieli its long hiiid-Icgs give it 
a great advantage in running either on a level or | 
upliill ; in descending it proceeds iliagonally, other- i 
wise its springs would overturn it. Its coui-se is * 
chosen with great cunning so as to pbu;c all possible . 
obstacles in tlie way of its pursuer, and though it . 
does not take naturally to water it has been : 
known to .swim a considerable distance when j 
closely pressisl. It has niaiiv en(?niies ; nearly fill I 
bejists and birds of prey will attack it, not to | 
mention man, whose pursuit is treated in special • 
articles (see (’ouiwiNo ; also CJamk Laws). 

The time of pairing is in Keliruary or March, 
and at this perioil the pugnacity, wlii<'h is even 
more a ohanurteristic of this cautious animal than 
its proverhial timidity, conies into eviilcnce, for 
the male.s light ferociously for the females. The 
perioil of gestation is thirty days ; there are thret* 
to live young ( known fis ‘ leverets ’) in each litter, 
and four ( rarely five) litters arc produced yearly; 
the lirst in March, the last in August. The young 
can see when horn, and are only inditVerently tended 
by their mother for about a month. 

The (.\)mnion Hare is distrilnited over the greater 
part of Kurope and a small portion of western 
Asia, as far north as Scotlaml, south Sweden, and 
Persia, ami as far south as France and north 
Italy. Thre,o dillercnt local varieties have been 
recognised : ( 1 ) the South Kuroneaii ( //. imuH’ 
terranem, L, mariii tonal is ), small, short, with 
looser hair of a reddish tinge ; ( 2 ) the Mid - Eurojiean 
{L. timklus s. sir., L, catupicola)^ stouter, with 
longer hair and brownish-gray; (3) the Ka-Mtern 
form(/y. caspicus)^ very thick-haired, and gray or 
whitisli-gray in colour. — The Irish Hare, formerly 
known as K. hibcrnicust is not regarded as a dis- 
tinct species by the best authontics, but os a 
variety of the Alpine hare. 

The Alpine Hare (Z». vanabilis) is distinguished 
by its smaller size, the shortness of the earn, 
which are not so long as the head, the white tail 
about half the length of the head, and the form of 
the first upper molar. It occui-s in the circum- 
polar regions as far south as 53'' N. lat., and also 
m elevated positions in more temperate regions, 
such os the Alps, Pyrenees, amt pniliably the 
Caucasus. As a llritisii form it is confined to the 
north of Scotland and Cumberland. Three differ- 
ent varieties have been described : ( I ) the Polar, 
white both in summer and winter, with the ex- 
ception of the tips of the ears; (2) alpine form 
or Blue Hare,* grayish-brown in summer; (3) 
temperate form, grayish-brown both summer and 
winter, but somewhat whitish in the latter season. 
The Irish hare is probably this form. 


Two species of hare have been recorded from 
India ami central Asia, and one from the Cape. 
The American continent yields some dozen different 
forms, only one of which, however, occurs in the 
southern jiortion. Among these are the Polar 
Hare (X. f/lnciulis), the Northern Hare (Z. ameri- 
ra/if/s), aiid A. aqmtticHs and L, palitsfris, the 
Swamp and Marsh Hares ; these last are excellent 
Kwiinmers and divers. 

Fossil hares have been found in the Pliocene 
formations of France, the I’ost-Pliocwie of North 
America, and the caves of Brazil. 

The Pikas belong to the genus Lagoniys (some- 
I times made th^^ type of a distinct family, Lago- 
I myhhe), which is distinguished from Ja*]»us by its 
: .short hind-legs, very short tail, and rounded eare, 
as well as by the presence of coiiiidete c(dlar-bones. 

T1ic 3 type species L. somewhat resenihles 

a triiinea-pig in shape and si/c ; tlie colour is 
reddisli-yellow sjirinkled with black above, redder 
on the sides and front of tbe neck, paler below. It 
continually emits a penetrating whistle, repeated 
two or three times in succession, which has been 
compared to the note of a woodjiecker. It inhabits 
burrows in the ground wliicii it excavates for itself, 
and in M bicli it stores up food for tlie winter. Its 
habits are noetiiriial. There arc eleven driferent 
species, which extend from Kamcbatka along the 
citaiii of mountains in the centre of Asia, just 
entering Kiirope in tbe neighbourhood of tbe 
Volga. In America they are contincil to certain 
parts of tbe Bocky Mountains. See Fi lls ; and 
The JfarCy by Macpliersoii, Lascelles, (‘ Fur and 
Feather ’ .series, 1890). 

Hare* .IrLirs rjiAiiLES, one of the chief early 
lemlers of the Broad (.'liurcli party, was Ijorn near 
Vicenza, in Italy, September 13, ’l79.>. He spent 
part of Ids boyhood in (lermany, ami after his 
return was sent to the (.’harterhouse, from which 
in 1812 he passed to Trinity College, Cambridge. 

: Here he was elected to a fellowship in 1818, and 
, afterwards became classical lecturer. He tried the 
I study of law, but soon abandoned it, took ordei*s in 
* 1820, and succeeded bis uncle in the rich family 
j living of llurstnionceaux, Sussex, in 1832. He 
gathered roiiml him a tine library of 12,000 voluines, 
and numbered among bis friends Lamlor, Maurice, 
Bunsen, and others of tbe greatest spiritual teachem 
of bis lime. He bail John Sterling as bis curate 
;( 1834-3.')), and married in 1844 Kstlier Mauricei 
I sister of Freilerick Maurice. He became Arcli- 
j deacon of Lewes in 1840, in 1853 chaplain to the 
I Queen, and died January ‘23, 1855. 11 is annual 

charges are among the most imjxirtant sources for 
: a .study of the ecclesiastical controversies of his 
I time. Anotlier great service that he did was to 
I awaken Knglishiiieii to the fact that they had much 
I to learn in theology from Clermany. His style is 
! cumbrous, and his books gain nothing from their 
I orthographical peculiarities. Already in 1820 he 
! h.ad translated Foucine's iUntrnm^ Avhen in 1827 he 
puliHshed anonymously (hiessesat Truth, written in 
I conjunction with his brother Augustus. His next 
I work was the translation of Niebuhr’s Ifistori/ of 
\ Iltmte (1828-32) in collaboration with Thirl wall, 
and his own Vindirafion of Niebuhrs History 
(1829). His most important contributions to 
theology are The Victory of Faith (1840) and The 
Mission of the Comforter (184(5), two series of 
elalK)rate seriiions preached at Camhritlge. In 1848 
he edited the Remains of John Sterling, wiUi a 
life, a strong sense of the inadequacy of which 
inspired Carlyle’s masterpiece. Other books are 
Parish Sermons (2 vols. 1841-49) and a Vindica- 
Hon of Luther against his Recent English Assail- 
ants (1854). See his nephew’.s Memorieds of a 
Quiet His elder hut less important brotlier, 

AUGUSTUS William Hare, was bom in 1792, 
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and at Winchester and New College, 

Oxford, wlit'ie lie heeaiiie a Fellow in due course. 
He wius a|)j>»>iiited in 18*29 to the rctiied living 
of Alt«»n Ihirnes, in Wiltshire, married in 1S*2!> 
the girted Maria Leyeester (1798-1870), and ilied 
nrcniJiiurely at Koine in 1884. Besides his share 
111 tlie (rttcssvs at Truth, he left fifty-six sermcni.s 
to he puhlisheil in two volumes in IS:17. -AUiU'S* 
Ti s Cl THUKUT HaHK. liepilOW of the two 

preceding, was horn at Koine in 18.*U, ami was 
edueatetl at Harrow and at rniversity (\)llege, Ox* 
font. He h;is written a scries of gooil descriptive 
l)ook.s revealing line artistic taste and wide know- 
ledge of history and antiquities. Amongst these 
arc trttths in liome (1871), Witimerimjs in Spain 

(187.3) , Days near Vio/nc ( 187.'»), Titirs of Northrm 
and Central Utdy ( 1870), irtr/Aw in Lon Jon (1878; 
new cd. 1894), Cities of Southern lialif and Sirily 

(155.3) , Holland and Setnidinaciu (lS8o), Stndics\ 
in llussia (ISSo), Pans and Days mar Paris 
(1''87), South-Eastern Franvc and South-Western 
France [ 1890), Susse.v ( 1894 ), I've. Other works are 
his ilelightful hiography of Slaria Hare, Memorials 
of a Quiet A i/<3 ( 187*2-70) ; the Life and Letters of ' 
liaroness Bunsen (1879), Tuut Sohlc Liccs (1893), 
and The Gurneys of Earl ham (1895). See his 


llarellp is the name anplicd (from its re- 
seiuhlanee to the lip of the hare) to a congenital 
notch or cleft in the upper human lip, due to imper- 
fect uiiitm at an early stage of development of tlio 
processes wliosc formation and fusion separate the 
mouth from the Ctavity of the nose. The cleft is 
not in the middle line, however, ns in the haie ; 
hut a little t<i one shle [single harelip), or tliere are 
two clefts, one on each side [double narolip). 'I'his 
deforinitv, especially wlum double, is often associ- 
attnl with a similar defect in the roof of the mouth 
(ch*ft palate). The cause of these arrests of 
development is nnitc unknoMui. Harelip is not at 
all dangerous, imt very unsightly. it can he 
roiiHMlied hy a surgical operation, which most 
surgeons prefer to perform during infancy. 

liarcill (Arab. EGHarim, ‘the inviolable’) is 
that part of a polygamist’s house whieli is set apart 
for the use of his wives and their at tendants ; it 
also ilenotes this collective body of women. In all 
Muliaiiimeilan eoiiiitries it is customary for wealthy 
men to keep a harem ; ftir, though four is- the 
numher of wives to which the faithful are restrieteil 
hy the Koran, there is no limit to the iiiimhei* of 
coneii bines a man may have except his ability to 
maintain them. The mention of a narem naturally 


autobiography (1890). 

Il8ir4\ KonEitT, scientist, was born in IMiila- 
del]»hia, 1 7th January 1781, and tilled the chair of 
CluMiiistry in the University of Penrisylvania there 
from 1818 to 1847. He ilied loth May l8o8. In 
1801 Hare descriheil his discovery of the oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe (see KLowpii'E). hi isiij 
lie invented the galvanic calorimoior. Ho also 
devi.iied improved forms of the voltaic pile, hi 
liis later years he Ji>ctitred on spiritualism and 
puhli.shed Spiritualism scicntijically demonstrated 
(\ew York, 18oo), 


(\ew York, 18oo), 

Hare aiul Hounds. 


See Athletic Spojh’.s. 
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juice of the flowers yields a line blue colour, and 
may he u.sed a.s ink. 

Uareld [liarelda), a genus of the duck family 
(Anatidie, see Duck), Jiaving a short thick hill, 
ami two feathers of the middle of the tail, in the 
males, greatly elongated. Two species arc known ; 
the best known, the Long-taileo Duck or Harchl 


su;j. .esls to most ]>eonle the female portion of the 
n»yal households of Turkey ami Persia and Fgyi»t. 
In the sultan's harem each wife — he alone may 
haw .M;ven — has a separate suite of a]»artmenls and 
a separate troop of female slaves to wait iiimmi her 
ami do her bidding. All the femah*. slaves or 
odalisques tlirougliout the Iiaroin are, ho>vever, at 
the disposal of their royal master. She who lirst 
gives birth to an heir,* whether wife or slave, is 
instiiiitlv )U‘omoted to tlie rank of chief wih?. 'riie 
title .Miitana is borne, not hy the sultan’s wives, 
hut hy his mother, sisters, and daugJilers. The 
real ruler of the harem is the sultan s mother, hut 
under her is the lady-su]KM‘intendent of the liareui, 
Usually uu old and trusled favourite of the sultan. 
The diitics of guarding the harem or seraglio (Ital. 
from Latin serff, ‘a bar;' cf. Turkish and Persian 
seeai or saray ), as it is smnetimes (tailed, arc 
eiiiriisled to a small army c»f eunuchs, the chief 
oUh'cr of whom generally eiijovs eoiisiderahle jnilit- 
ical influence. 'I'lie inmates of the harem leml a 
very secluded life. They are not allowed to Ije 
seen hy men, e.^cept their nearest relatives, as 
father and hn»ther. Their prineipal occiqtatioiis ar<5 
needlework, spinning, amt enihrohlery, which are 
relii.'ved by the *cult’ of the toilette, and siieli 
amusenieii'ts as dancing, singing, and games. On 
lealh of the sultan those women who Jiavo 
borne daughters to liim are at liberty to leave tlie 
harem and marry again ; the mothers of princes are 
transferred to the ‘c)ld seraglio,’ and Kept there 
until they oie. In the harems of the great men 
of T’urkey and Kgypt a piod deal of moilern Euro- 
pean luxury has been int rod need of late yeans, 
and the ladies now ilress themselves in accordauco 
with bush ions derived from Paris or Loudon. 

'J'lic institution is not, Jiovvever, coiifinod to 
>rohanimedan countries, hut flourishes also, or did 
flourish, in some form or other, amongst the Jews, 
) tally Ionian s, amumit Persians, SiaincHe, &c. In 
Bangkok, the capital of Siam, the harem of the 
king forms a walled city within the larger city, 80 
extensive is it. 

The holy cities of Mecca and Medina are to- 
gether called the harems or tlie sacred places, and 
tJje sacred mosque at Mec.ca is designated the 
mesjitl cl-harim or ‘ the inviolable mosque.’^ 

During the 18th and 19th centuries the interiors 
of oriental linreniH have lieen entered and the Jives 


(/f. (jlacialiH), inhabits the arctic regioius Isitli of of their iniiiates studied hy several European and 
the Old and New Worlds, its winter migrations in American hulies, as those of Constantinople by 
America extending as far south as the Carulinas. Lady Mary Wortiey Montagu in 1716; those of 
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Cairo aud DamaHCUH by Hiirrict Martinuau in 1847 ; 
that of the Khedive at Cairo by two ladies of Mr 
W. II. Seward’s American party in 1871 ; some in 
Turkey bj^ another American lady, Mrs Caroline 
Paine; and tlie royal harem at Bangkok by yet 
another lady from the United States, Mrs Leon- 
oweAs. For hai'ems in India, see Zknana. 

Harc*s •Cltr [linpltiin uui), a genus of jdants of 
the order Umbcllifene. having eoni^s)und umbels 
of yellow llowers, and generally sinijtle leaves. 
The leaves of the most c<imnioii Ihilish species, 
B. rolumlifoUinn^ are tierfoliaiis. This plant, 
which j^rows in corn fields in the chalk districts, 
is the Tkorounh-wux of the ohl Inn-balists. The 
species of hare S'Car tare numerous, and are iiiatives 
of temperate climates in most parts of the world. 

llarfloiir (called in the middle ages Jfnrejlut)^ 
a tc»wii in the French department of Seinc- 
Infcrieurc, is situated on lue estuary of the 
Seine, 4 miles E. of Havre. Formerly Harfleur 
was an imiKn'tant seaport ami maritime f<»rtress, 
but the rise of Havre, coupled with the sanding up 
of its harbour, led to its decay. Pop. 2617. It 
was taken afuu* a six weeks' siege by the iCiiglisli 
under Henry U. in M15, and during the next 
twentydive years changed haiuls three timc.s. It 
was pillaged hy the lliigncnots in ],'>(i2. 

llargraivCK^ EdmI'M) Hammond, the dis- 
coverer of the gnldfitdds of Australia, Wius Inwn at 
(h»spoit, in England, in ISl.l. \Vheii eighteen 
y(N*ii*s of ago he settled in Australia. Attracte<l to 
( 'alifornia in 1840, ho there tried his luck as a gold- 
digg(?r, and whilst so engage<l was greatly struck 
hy the similarity in the geological formation of 
(’alifornia and Australia, ami snsju'cteil that gold 
wmild be found in the latter. () 2 i his return homo 
he proved the correctness of his surmise hy dis- 
covering gtdd on liio western slo])es of the Blue 
Hills in New So\ith Wales in JSAl. He was 
appoiiit<«l c<»miuissionor of crown-lamls, and re- 
ceived from the government of New South Wales 
a reward of £ I (),()()(). Iii IS.m, one year after hi>. 
return to England, he ]mblished At(s1r<tlia andiU 
(Joldjiclds. Ho died in Ucloher 1861, 

lIm*{(reavC‘S 9 J.VMKS, the inventor of the 
sjiinniiig jenny, used in the manufacture of cotton, 
was an illiterate weaver taml earpenter of Stand- 
. liill, near Bhu^kburn, in L.aneashin*, where he was 
horn. In 17tK) he helped Boherl. Peel (the founder 
of that family) in the construction of a canliiig- 
macliine ; and half-a-dozen years later he invcnte<l 
the spinning- jenny, the iilea of which is .sai«l to 
have been suggest(Ml to him hy seeing a .spinning- 
wheel, which one of liis ehildrim had up.set', con- 
tinue to revolve horizontally, whilst the spindle 
revolved verticjilly. But his fcllow-spimiers, im- 
bued \yith strong prejinliees again.st machinery, 
broke into his house and de,stroyed his framV. 
He then removed to Notliiighaiii (1767), where he 
erected a spinning-mill. Three years later he took 
out patent for his invention ; hut, it wa.s 
nroved that he had sold some of his machines 
before the patent was ohiainod, it wjis thereby 
dcchared to have been invalidated. Hargreaves 
continued to carry on business sis a yarn manu- 
facturer till his death on 2‘2d April *1778, when 
his share in the mill was bought hy his partner 
for £400. See Francis Espinosse's Ltmccishire 
jrorl/ucs (1S74). 

llarlcot. See Beax. 

Ilarl-kari (rather ham-kiri^ * bcllv-ciit,' also 
called ‘happy despatch’), a term ai>plied to the 
curious Japanese' system of official suicide, obsolete 
since 1868 (see Japan). The Japanese estimateil 
the number of such suicides at 500 per annum. All 
military men, and ^rsous holding civil offices 


under the government, were held bound, when 
they had committed an offence, to disembowel 
ibem.««elve.s. This they performed in a solemn and 
digiiiiicd manner, in pre.soiice of officials and other 
witnesse.s, by one or two gashes with a short sharp 
sword or dagger inches long. Personal honour 
having l»een .save<l hy tlie self-inflicted wound, the 
executit)!! was oompleled hy a superior executioner 
(or rather the vicliin's second, often a kinsman or 
friend of geiil.lcman's rank), who gave the coup de 
ardee hy hclieadiiig the victim with one swinging 
lilow from a long sword. Ja]ianese gentlemen 
were trained to regjud the hara-kiri a.s an honour- 
able e-\'j)iation pf crime or blotting out of disgrace. 
See articles hy an eye-witness in Conthill (1869). 

llalriiis:^ Ukoiw; Wilukf.m Heixiucmi, lictter 
known uiuUm* the name of WiLiBAi.i) Alexi.s, a 
(lermaii novelist, was horn at Breslau, 2:kl June 
1797. He at lirst studied law at Berlin and 
Breslau, but abaiidoned this pursuit for a literary 
career. His lirst success lus writer as the liisttni- 
cal romance Widhuhnor (1826-24), piiblisluMl as a 
work by Sir Waller Scott, a fraud that found belief 
:ind lo<l to the hook being translated into several 
languages ( into Kjiglisli, very freely, by He (,)uiiicey, 
1S24). 4’his was followed by J)U\ i.lchvhidi'u (1825) 
and Sc/doss Andon. (1827). Iliiring’s subserjiieiit 
historical romances, the clever characler-drawing, 
historical verisimilitude, and vigorous descrintion of 
which entitle them to a high rank, are CaitunU (6 
vols. 1862), Boland von Hvrlin (6 vols. 1840), 1>ct 
ftdsvhv, Widdemar (6 vols. 1842), Ham Jurtjm 
nml lluus Jodaun (2 vols. 1846), Dur ]Vdrtvoif{3 
vols. 1848), Bnhii ist die erste linvijerjtjUvht (5 vols. 
1854), J.sVf/rii/i/n (6 vols. 1854), and Dorolhc (6 
vols. 1856). Jk'.sitlos these, he wrote hook.s of 
travel, sketches, dramas, and other works. Ilia 
Gvmmmvltc irc/lr wt‘re. jmhlished at Berlin in 
20 vols. in 1874, the historical nmiancos as Vutcr- 
Idndi.sv/ie Bomanc in 8 vols. in 1884. He died IGtli 
December 1871. 

llariligtoii. See Haukingtox. 

Hariri. A nr •sroiiAMMicu al Kasim ikx Ali, 
surnamed Ai.-HAiiua (‘the Silk-iiiercbant ’), an 
Arabic writer, was born at Basra, cm the Tigris, in 
416 A. II. (1051 A.D.), spent his life in study and 
«levotioii to liltMaiy woi k, ami dietl at Basra about 
1121. He >\roie valuable works on Arabic gram- 
jiiar, as MoNad d Irah^ a work on .'-syntax, and 
Ihn'vat ei-GhaaoraSy on common faults in ciirreut 
language. Bat the most famous of his writings, 
indeed one of the most faJiious compositions of all 
times and countries, is his Jhdainut ( Literary 
(Gatherings). This is ji collection of rhymed ta1e.s, 
the central character in which is ac(*rtain Abu Seid 
from Senij, a witty, clever, amiable rogue, well 
read in sacn*d and profane lore, but cunning and 
unscrupulous, who turns un under all po.s.sible dis- 
guises «‘iml in all possible places. The tu illiancy of 
imagination aiul wit tlisplaycd in these adventure.s, 
their striking changes, and dramatic situations, 
have Iiardly e\ er beem ecjualbnl ; but more W(»iider- 
ful .still is the i>oet's power of language. Tlie wlado 
force of the i»roverliial fullness of expression, sju’rit, 
f»legance, and grandeur of the Arabic; iJiom lias 
lH»en brought to bear on the sulnect. Imlc‘ed, as 
far as language is concerned, the J/o/. a wart is looked 
upon in tlie East as the highest source of authority 
next to the Koran. Tlie hook has been translated, 
either entirelv or partially, into nearly every 
Eastern and Euro{)ean tongue, and has been the 
prototype of innnmerahlo imitations, the most suc- 
cessful neing one in Hebrew, Maddjviyth Ithielt by 
Yelmdah lien Slielomoh al-Khanzl The best 
edition of the Jlakamat is that hy Silvestre de Sacy, 
which apiioared in Paris, 1822 (re-edited 184Mr-53). 
Of translations, the palm is due to Kiickert, who 
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has completely repru<lueetl the spirit and form of 
the work in his \ cnratuHuufjen th\s Ahu Seid von 
Sertffjf, first }>nl)Iished in lS2(i. Kn^ish translations 
(partial) have been inmle hy Preston (1850) and by 
(/lienery ( I SOT ). 

Ilai*i-Klltl« or llKRi-Ui D, a river of Asia, which 
risr^ in the lliiuhi Kush al-NUit 150 miles W. from 
Kahili, jnirsiies a western course; through Afghani- 
stan for nearly 250 miles ; then, bending suddenly 
to the north wanl, it forms the iKiumlary between 
Persia and Turkestan, ami, after a further con i*so of 
ahmit 250 miles, loses itself in several arms in the 
Tekke Turkoman oasis. 

Ilarivaiistu J'- Sanskrit epos, whii*h professes 
to he part of the Mahahluirata, but ina}- be more 
properly ola‘<.se<l with the Puranas (ipv.). 

Ilarlailioffd Alkxis, a Kussiau artist, Inwii at 
Saratoffin 1844, stmlieil at St Petersburg Aeatlemy 
of Kim* Arts, gained several meilals, lK?canie a 
member of the Aeailomy in ISOO, ami soon after- 
wartls settled in Paris. .V regular contributor to 
the Salon, his portraits ami pictures of children and 
young girls, exeiaited with feeling and iiainstakiiig 
care, have rendered him famous. See rl. Walker's 
article in (.rood ll’orda ( I8S0). 

Harhiw', is miles NW. of Aberdeen, the site of 
a b.ittle fought on 24th duly 1411, between the 
Highlanders led by Donald, Lord of the Isles, and 
the Lowlanders of Mar, (harioeh, Huchan, Angus, 
and Mearns, under Alexander Stewart, Karl of Mar. 
The battle was long and bloody, but the lligli- 
lapdei's were at last drivim ba<*k, leaving more than 
900 dead upon the field. Kor long after ‘ the red 
Ilarlaw' was a favourite theme of legend and song. 

IIurl^Cll« Jtn ancient town of Merionethshire, 
North Wales, .stands on the coast, 10 miles N. of 
Ilannouth. On a steep hill overlooking the .'^ea Is 
it.s massive ca.stle, which held out for the laincas- 
trians in the Wars of tin? Hoses, and later b»r 
f’harle.s 1. The ‘March of tln^ .Men of Harlech’ 
commemorates its capture by the Yorkists in 1408. 
For the Harlech series, see PAMniitAN Systkm. 

llarleQIlill. See Pa NT« im r n e. The ety iiiology 
(»f the wonl is curious. The h'r. is nrhy/Hut^ from 
wliich aimarently is deriveil the Ital. arirrrhino. 
The <.)hl Fr. phrase was // imn^nic hivrhlhi (J^ow 
Lat. /trirlcf/uini fniiidins)^ ‘a troop of demonH that 
haunted lonely places.’ This Skeat derives from 
Old F’ries. hflle fV/n, Teel, heljar kt/n — i.e. the 
kindred of hell, host, of hell, troop of demons. The 
change from hdhqnin to harlcquhi was due to a 
mistaken Jina^ogy with (.'harks (^uint, See Max 
Mhller'.s Lrdures, ii. p. 581. 

Ilarleilllill Duck {Anas [pv Cfanrjida] his- 
trionirn)^ a spi.M*ies of Oarrot whicli receives its 
name from its variegated markings, white, gray, 
black, and brown. It inhabits the seashore and 
its inlets ami river montbs, being seldom seen 
inland. It is found in Kameliatka and Green- 
land, on the shf>rcs of the Caspian Sea, Sea f»f 
Aral, and Lake Baikal. In Aniffricii it i.s found in 
Labrador, Hudson Hay, Newfoundland, and Hay 
of Fiindy, ami advam-e.s in winter southwards to 
tlie United States. Its whole length is about 17 
inches. See Wild-ditk. 

HarlesSy Gottlois Chiustopii Adolf vox, a 
German Lutheran tlieologian, was lx>rn at Nurem- 
berg in 1806, ami was ju-ofessor of Theology at 
Erlangen from 1836, and at Leipzig from 1845. In 
1850 he }>ecame chief court proaelicr at Dresden, 
and exercised great iiiiln(;nce on ecclesiastical aflairs 
in Saxony. In 1852 he was appointed president 
of the Protestant consistory at Munich, and suc- 
ceeded in making the Lutheran Church in Bavaria 
Rtroi\gly ortlimlox. He died 5th Septenilier 1879. 
His most important works were his TheologMu 


Encyklopadic und Mrthodologie (1837) and Die 
vhristliche Ethik (1842; Eng. trails. 1868). His 
autobiography appearcil as JJrurhstiicke a ns deni 
Lt'ben rincs Suddcntschcn Throiugen (1873-75). 

Harley, Hoijkkt, Earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer, the .son of Sir Edward Harley, an active 
partisan of the Parlianiout iluriiig the civil Avare, 
was bom ill Ijondou, 5tli December 1661. The 
uditics of the faiiiilv were 5Vliig, ami as such 
lobert Harlev entereil parliament for the (’oriiish 
borough of 'l^regoiiy. But at the eml of liis first 
pnrliaiiient he was\*lectt?d for New Hadiinr, and 
this const itiifiiicy he continuetl to repre.sent until 
1711. He soon aerjuired a great re]mtation for his 
knowledge of parliamentary law ami piiactii'i?. and 
ill the parliament whieli mot under tlie chiid'lain- 
.•^hip of Hochestor ami Godoliihin, in February 1701, 
be was elt?ele«l speaker. This post he retained 
until 1705, though in A]»ril 1704 he boeame al.si 
Secretary of State. But shortly after this lime 
Hai ley began to influence the ipieen’s iiiitid against 
tlu; party of Marlhoroiigli and (o)dolphin ; for, 
up]Kireiitly from motives of personal amhiiion. lie 
now began to intrigue with and for Hu* Tories, am* 
he found a most useful ally in his cousin, Abigail 
Hill (Mrs Masliam). Goilolpliin failcil not to 
delect what was going forward, and in February 
17f)8 the eonviction of Harley's seerelarv lor trea- 
sonable correspondence witli France caused bis 
master to resign olliee. The discarded minister 
then set to work, aided by bis cousin, to iinderniiric 
the power of the Whigs, and in August 1710 
(ftHlolphiri was dismissed, Harley being appointed 
t'haneellor of the Kx(*hcMpier and made head of the 
government. In 1711 oecnrreil an event which 
raised Harley to the acme of iMipularity. A French 
priest and spy, who assiimetl the title of Manpiift 
de fbiiscard, being brought liefore the council on 
the Stb of March on the charge of treasonable cor- 
respondence with Franei*, suddenly stabbed Harley 
in the breast with a penknife. His life was said 
to have been in danger, but be recovered, and was 
created ICarl of Oxford and Mortimer, made a 
knight of the Garter, ami in May appointed Lord 
High Treasurer of Great Britain. He was the last 
to bear this title ; liericefurth the chief ailviser of 
the soveii'ign was known as the first minister to 
the crown, or the prime-niiriister. The principal 
act of Harley’s administration was the treaty of 
Plrecht, the opposition of the M'hig majority in 
the Toper House being ov<*r(?ome l)y the creation 
<jf twelve new peens. But Oxforil’.s oojnilarity was 
alreatly on the wane ; the friendship between 
him and Bolingbroke bad degenerated into bitter 
jealousy, ami was fast turning to hatred, and Mrs 
Ala.Hhaiii sided with Bolingbroke. Moreover, Ox- 
ford estranged the Jacobites by his irresolution and 
want of a <1 cided policy. On 27th July 1714 lie 
was dismi.^sed from oilice, his successor lieing Boling 
broke. Five* days later, however, the ()ueen died, 
and George 1. wh.s proclaimed king. In July of the 
following year Oxford was impeached aiid'^seiit to 
the? "J ower, but after two vears’ imijri.sonnien]b was 
acquitted by the Beers, aiiil released. He spent the 
remainder of his life in retirement, the friend 'of 
scholai-s and iiu;n of lettei’s, especially of Swift, and 
tlie founder of the Harieiaii coil(?ction of hooks and 
MSS. in tlie British Mnscuni (q.v.). The Harleian 
Society, named from him, was founded in 1869 for 
the pulilication of heraldic visitations, &c. He died 
May 21, 17‘24. Hurley was not a great statesman ; 
the fault that marred his career was indecision of 
purpose, a desire to stand well with all parties. 
He intrigued all round, not only with Whigs and 
with Tones, hut also with the enemies of his conn- 
tiy ; and lie wa.s distrusted hy all parties. See the 
Harley Papers (1897); and the Wbok on him by 
E. S. 'Uoscoe(1902). v 
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Harlln ffen (Frisian Ilat'ns)^ a seaport of tho 
Netherlanils, in the province of Friesland, on the 
Zuider Zee, 14 miles W. by S. from Leeu warden. 
It has a good harliour (1875), protected from the 
sea by dykes. The manufacture of linen sacks and 
machines and shipbuilding arc the chief iiidus- 
tries, liutter and cattle arc exported to England. 
Pop. 10,274. 

llarmallll is a vegetable base, and Uamxin 
another, both of which occur in the husk of the 
seeds of Pcffanutn hantufla, or Syrian rue, a zygo- 
phyllaceous, shrubby plant that grows abundantly 
in the steppes of southern lliissia. 'I’lie seeds liave 
Ijeen used in dyeing silk, to which they impart 
various shades of red. 

llariliattan* a hot desiccating wind, prevalent 
on the (xuinea coast during Dectiinber, January, 
and February, which blows from the intcri<»r to the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is generally prcce<lcd by clouds 
of extremely lino .sand, called ‘smokes’ or ‘fog,’ 
which penetrates everywhere and covers every- 
thing. It has a hurtful effect on vegetation, and 
on tlm human Ixaly, drying up the eyes, nostrils, 
and mouth, and even causing the skin to peel off. 
T1 k‘ negroes protect thein.selves against it by 
rubbing the body with fat greiise. Tt has, how- 
ever, the good effect of checking c*]udemics, and 
curing dysentery, fevers, and cutaneous di.seases. 
The harniattan is similar to the Sirocco (q.v.) of 
Italy. 

HairinodillS an<l Aristoffciton^ two Athe- 
nians strongly attachcid to eacn other, who in 514 
41 . C. murdered Hipparchus, the younger brother 
of the ‘tyrant’ llippias, partly on account of an 
insult offered by him to the .si.ster of Harni<Mlius, 
and partly witfi a view to the overthrow of the 
Pisistraticla*. They meant to kill llipjuas also, 
but Harmodius was cut down by the botlyguard of 
Hipparchus, whilst Aristogeiton Hed, but was 
after wanls taken and executed. Subsequently 
they came to be regarded as patriotic martyrs, anti 
received divine honours from the Athenians, and 
hod statues raised to their memory. A beautiful 
<lrinking-soiig by Callistrutu.s celebrates their 
deed. 

llarmoitioa^ a musical instrument, invented 
in 1760 by Benjamin Franklin, the sounds of which 
were produced from bell-shaped glasses, placed on 
a framework that revolveil on its centre, while the 
rims were touchetl by the moistened linger. An 
instrument of the kind w’as used at Nuremberg in 
the 17th century. In 1746 the great compo.scr 
Gluck, and in 1 750 an Irishman named Puckendge, 
played in London airs on a row of glas.ses, tuned by 
putting water into each. When Franklin linished 
Iiis invention, in which the pitch was regulated by 
the size of the glasses alone, he found an excellent 
performer in Miss Marianne Davies, to whom he 
made a present of his harmonica, and who during 
176^73 periormed on it with great effect in London, 
Paris, Vienna, Milan, Naples, &c. This fa.scinatiiig 
instrument found many admirei-s, but none of theih 
ever succeeded in improving it. The production of 
thd sound by the points of the fingers caused such 
an effect on the nerves of the performer as in .some 
instances to induce fainting 6ts. All attempts to 
make the harmonica easier for amateurs through 
means of keys ended in failure, since no substance 
was found to act a substitute for the human 
finger. Tho hai*monica gave rise to a host of similar 
instruments by Chladni, Kaufrnann, and others, 
which were not particularly successful. Other 
instruments of no merit or importance took the 
same or a similar name, hut had not the most 
remote resemblance to the original — e.g. steel pegs 
or strings being substituteil for the glasses (see 
Harmonigon). The original harmonica, lor wmeh 


Mozart and Beethoven composed, was the instru- 
ment nopnlarly known ns nnisical-glasses. See 
Polil, Ztt?' Gcacfiichtc der Glasharmonica (1862). 

lIariiioilH*a4 Chemical. This term is applied 
to the musical note which is evolved wlien long 
dry tube, open at both ends, i.s held over a jet 
burning hydropm. A rapid current is produced 
through the tube, which occasions a flickering, and 
is attended by a series of small explosions, that 
succeed each other so rapidly and at such regular 
intervals as to give rise to a musical note, whose 
pitch and quality vary with the length, thicknes.s, 
and diameter of the tube. S<je Fj.amk. 

HartllOllic Engrilie« an invention of Edison’s, 
in which the energy of an electric current is 
used, by means of two .small electromagnets, to 
keep np tho vibrations of a large and heavily 
weighted tuning-fork. The arms of the tuning-fork 
are connected with two pistons which work a 
mini.ature pump, and this may conqwess air, which, 
in it.s turn, can drive sewing-machiiios or do other 
light work. 

Illirinoillron* a musical instrnmont consist- 
ing of glass or metal plates supported on strings at 
]ioints about one-fourth of the length from the free 
end.s. The plates are struck hy soft hammers and 
enter into tiansver.sal vibrations, the frequency of 
which varies directly as the thickness, inversely 
as the .square of the length, directly as the square 
root of the ela.sticity of the vibrating material, and 
inversely as the square n>ot of its density. The 
points of support become nodal points. 

llarillOIlic Proportion. Three numbers are 
said to be in harmonic priqiortion when the liiTSt is 
to the third as the difference hetween the lirst 
and secoml is to the dillerence hetween the second 
and third ; otherwise, harmonic proportion is tliat 
which subsists between the reciproc.als of num- 
bers which are in arithmetical lu-oportion. Thus, 
3, 5, 7, &c., being in arithmetical proportion, I, 1, f, 
&c. , arc in harmonic pro})ortiun. 1 ii geometry, a line 

A c B i) . 

AB is said to be barinoiiieally divided when two 
points are taken, one in the line and the other 
in the line i)roduce<l, as C and D, such that 
Ac : CB : :A1) : l)B. 'NVheii the line is thus 
diviileil, AD, CD, and Bl) are in harmonic pro- 
Xiortion. A harmonic progression i.s a series of 
numbers in harmonic proportion, as the series 
formed by the reciprocals of iiuni bet's forming an 
arithmetical series. 

Harilionics. Evciy^ musical sound, although 
to the untrained ear it appears to be single, will, on 
close observation, be perceived to consist of a prin 
cipal or fundamental tone accompanied by higher 
tones or harmonics which blend and generally liar- 
monisc with it. The existence of such harmonics 
(or partial tones) may he perceived on loudly 
sonmling a low note on a pianoforte with the loull 

f iethil held down : as the sound dies away the 
larmonics become more and more promiiuMitly 
audible, especially when they are singly listened 
for one after the other; and the more tinkling the 
miality of tone of tlie iiistniment tho more readily 
they are hoard. In fact, in a tinkling pianoforte 
they arc at all times louder than tho fundamental 
tone, though they are masked hy it, as all high tones 
appear to the ear to be masked by lower tones ; 
and the tinkling qiialitv is due to their presence. 
The jicculiar i-ecognisable character of all sounds-— 
diflbront voices, pianoforte, organ, violin, &c.--is 
due to the presence of harmonics, each with its 
own intensity; and by sounding along with a 
simple fundamental sound a iiuinber of harmonic 
tones, each with varj’ing degrees of loudness, an 
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endless range of quality may be conferred ui>on 
the fundamental tone. 

For demonstration of harmoniiMs in .sounds of all 
kinds a series of resonators is necessary. When a 
tuning-fork is vibrated near a hollow vessel of 
suitable capacity (say a lamp-chimney sunk in 
Avater to an adjusted dcqdli), the air within the 
hollow vessel vibrates in unison with the fork and 
emits a loud sound ; similarly, when the capacity 
of such a resonator corresjumds to the pitch of a 
harmonic tone present in a given soiiml, llic reson- 
ator sounds out that harmonic, lly a series of 
such observations all tbe harmonics can thus 1)0 
severally reeoguised. The jdiysical basis of har- 
monic tones is the fact that no vibration of an 
elastic body is ever accomjdislied witboul a more or 
less well-marked division of tbe vibratiim bu«ly 
into segments wbicli vibrate iiubq»endentl\’ and 
simultaneously. To realise ibis, take a long string 
stretched between two points ; set it in vibration 
by means of a violm-bow; the cord will appear to 


vibrate a» a whole. Noav, hy means of the finger- 
nail or of a stretched thread lightly pressed upon it 
at the exact mid-point, *stoi»*the mid -point and 
again Ik)w; the string will appear to vibrate in 
two inde])ondcnt halve.s or loops, with a riojle or 
1 |Muiit of rest lietween them ; the vibrations will be 
j twice as frequent as at first, and the sound pro- 
I duc.ed will be the octavo of that originally heard, 
j Again, stop a point one- third of the length from 
either end and again set in vibration ; two nodes 
and three loojm will ho formetl ; the vibrations will 
1)0 three times os fretiuent, and the sound will Imj 
the twelfth above the original fumlamental. In 
the same way, any point cutting oil’ one ali(|Uot. 
part of the string may be stoppeci; the string will 
spontaneously form tlie corresponding numher of 
nodes and loops when set, in any mshion, into 
vibration. If we suppose the original sound to have 
been C, on the second ledger line below the bass 
start’, the various sounds produetd by treating the 
.string in tliis way will re.si»eetivcly be : 


Number of Loops, 1 


9 10 11 12 13 14 15 10 

--i.— £ rl; 


produced, i rri 4 r 
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TJic uuaidul tar rau di«itiri;;uisli harmonies up to No. U. 




The notes marked with asteri^k.s are not notes of 
tlie natural .scab? ; 7 and 1 1 are a Hat lib often to l»e 
lieanl in the .•joiiiid of cliime-bells ; 11 is nearer FJ 
than FJ ; 13 is nearer to .\ than it is to (1^. Now, 
in a vibrating .‘string all tlie-!e vibratioiLS co-exist ; 
to wliat degn e any one >liall be present dcmemls on 
the way in whicli, or the point at A\hich, the .siring 


I is 1)owe<l or .struck or jducked ; and tlic quality of 
the re.sijltant note varies aceonliiigly. From the 
harmonics the true ratios of the iiiombers of the 
diatonic scale may be found- e.g. d' has a fre- 
I queney of vibration 15 times as grf?at ns that of 
j (.\; wiience llj has a fre(|iieii<*y ^ time.s as great; 
! and so for the re.st, a.s follo\v.s : 


\ote-» of the scale of (.’ f 

Notes «)f any diatonic scale in general... i 
Katio.s ] 

For the iiKHliticalion in these ratios introduced by 
the .system of teiiiperaiiient, see Tj:mi‘i:k.VMI-:nt, 
'fbe .standard work on Harmonics is Ileliidioltz's 
tSfnSiUions of Tone (trans. by .Mr Ellis ; 2d ed. 1385). 

llariiioiiists. See li.vrr. 

II arm on ill III* a nm.^^ical instninient, for tbein> 
vention of wliich many claims have bcc?n advanced. 
The arrangement l>y which the sounds of the 
harmonitiiii are jn odneed is called the free ribraiintj 
re.erff .suj>po>cd to have been a modern discovery, 
but now a>(!ertained to have been known in China 
long before it was ever heard of in Eurofie. Its 
const met ion is as follows : A narrow rectangular 
slit being made in a piece of bra'<.S'plate of a quarter 
of an inch in thickne.-s-, a thin ela'»tic spring of the 
same metal, and of nea,rly the exact breadth of the 
slit, is fixed at one end by two .small rivets to the 
surftice of the plate, close to one end of the slit, 
and is so atljiHted that it Hll.s tlie area of tlie slit, 
an<l, when pres.sed into it at the free end, can 
pa.HS inward.s without toucliiiig the end or the sides 
of the slit, and when left to itself it can return 
back to its position of covering tbe slit. The 
spring at the free emi is p(?niiaiiently lient a very 
little outwards. When a current of air is forced 
through the slit, the spring is put into vibration, 
and prmluces a continuous musical sound, acute or 
grave, according to the rapidity or slowness of the 
vibrations. This kind of reed is termed ‘free,* in 


: 1) E F G H C 

( 1 * m f s t d' 
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I contrjMlistiriction to the reeil of the organ-]>ii»e, the 
, spring or tongue of which entindy covers an oblong 
’ slit, in the Mo of a brass tube closed at one emi, 
I ami vibrates against the elieeks or outside of the 
slit, iiisteml of within it. 

I After iiuinv attempts, in various countries, to 
construct a keyi?d iiLstruinent of really a useful 
kind with the" free rec’d, Debain of I^aris pro- 
lueed his invention (1840) of the harmoniuni, 

I which lM‘c.iirie more or less the mcxlcl of all the 
j others that have followed. The harinonium 
occupies comparatively little q)ace, being only 
alsmt 3 leet 3 inches high and 4 feet broad, the 
j depth Ijeing according to the nuinlH?r of the stops, 
usually from to 23 inches. It lias a compass 
of Jive octaves of keys from C to C, the key-liuard 
I being placed «)n the lop, iiuiiiediately bel'oAV \)he 
lid. Lnder the key board is the bellou's-lMianl, in 
Avhich are valv«?s for each key ; while aliove the 
valves are the diJl'erent rows of roerls. The sizes 
of the reeds dirter, according to pitch, from about 
3.1 inches long to i inch ; and tlie quality of sound 
is art’ected and modified by tbe breadth of the 
vibrating part of the reed, and the shape of the 
aj^sirtiire in the hoi lows- board covered by the valve. 
I ne [iressiire of Avind is from a bellows with two 
feeders, which the player moves alternately with 
Ills feet, filling a reservoir, similar to the liellows of 
a small organ. When a key is pressed down, the 
valve ojieiis, and the wind,, which hiw access from 
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the bellows to the wind -chest, rushes through the 
slit of the reed, and produces a sound whidi con- 
tinues as long as tlie valve is kept open. It is a 
^culiarity of the free reed that an increase or a 
diminution of the pressure of wind does not alter 
the pitch of the Bound, but merely increases or 
diminisiies its voruuTe. Advantage may be taken 
of tills pec uliarity by the harmonium player to 
elFect a vrescetido or diiniimeiido by gradually aug- 
menting or decreasing the pressure of the wind. 
The vibrations of the spring being like those of a 
pendulum, is<.>clironous, remain fixed in rapidity or 
slowness, according to the length and elasticity of 
the vibrating slip of metal, and thus regulate the 
pitch of the sound ithout reference to the pressure 
of wind. For t-lic de<.*p bass-notes the springs are 
heavily loaded at the loose end, to make them 
vibrate slowly ; while in the higher notes they arc 
made thiniHM* at that end. 

Haniioniuiiis are made of various sizes, and 
from one row of reeds (or vibrators, as tliey 
are now called) to four or nioic? rows. Each 
row is divid.ed near the middles between an E 
and F ; and eacfi half has its s(*parate draw- 
stop. Knec-]>edal.s are sonudinies added for jiro- 
diiciiig tlie same mod ilicnt ions of tone as the swell 
on the organ. Some h.arnioiiinnis are made with 
two rows of keys, thus allbrdiiig a greater variety 
in playing s«)lo with an aeeon i paid merit ; .and for 
more skilful performers, ]>edal.s for the feet, similar 
to organ- peflals, are attached. The manufacture 
of the harmonium in Faris has, of late years, 
iucr(!ased almost iiitiredibly. The various parts of 
•the harmonium can be obtained there ready-made, 
from a single reed to a comiih.'te set. The best- 
known makers are the Alexandres and Mustel in 
France, and Hauer in England. The Serapluttc 
M'as a similar but much inferior instrument. The 
Amerii'iui OrgaUt introduced in ISOl by Messrs 
Mason & Hamlin, is a kind of harmonium which 
acts by wind exhaustion or suction, and Instead 
of force bellows, works by exhaustion bellows. Its 
tone is softer, and its timbre less reedy ; it is also 
easier to play. Hut the true lianiionium is capable 
of liigber treatment. The pcrvuaaiun ad ton for the 
harmonium is due to a .small hammer like that of 
a pianoforte, 'which strikes a blow on the vibratcu* 
the moment the key is pressed down, and sets it 
instantly inU» vibration, thus assisting the action 
of the wind. The expression stop— an invention of 
the Alexandres, fallier and son — is used almost 
continuously by the best players on the iiistrumont, 
but is very dilficult to manage. Hy the action of 
this stop, the air-reservoir is cut oil*, and the 
pressure becomes entirely do})endent ^ on the 
maiiagcincnt of the bellows. The latest invention 
■of irn|M)rtance is the melody-atttadnneni of Dawes 
— the date of the patent was 18(54 — which gives pre- 
duiiiinaneo to any special note or notes in the upper 
part of the liarmoiiy, by a coiitrivanec whicli sfiuts 
off all notes except the highest, in certain registers 
of a combination. Uarmbniums may now be had 
-of various sizes and qualities, at prices fixini £r> to 
£1120. Valuable for aeconi])anyiiig psalmody, they 
suitably take the place of organs in tem|K>raiy 
places of public worship, or among the less opulent 
class of congregations ; but of late yeai's the French 
scliool of players, headed by M. Lemmeus, have 
treated the* harmonium with success as a brilliant 
solo instrument. For domestic use, harmoniums 
are not likely to supersede the pianoforte; but 
possessing the important advantage of not going 
out of tune through hiiniidity of atmosphere, they 
will be found available in climates where pianos 
cannot properly bo kept. 

Harmonyt paradoxical as it mi^ seem to the 
lay mind, is the science of discord. It treaf» of the 
laws which control the relationship of ono chord or 


set of chords to othei*K, and which decide the 
relation to the fundamental concoi'd of the dissonant 
elements in a discord. ^ » 

Concords.-- X cliord or combination of several 
tones in any scale or key may lie a coucOrd or 
a discord. The ono coiicoi-d in a key consists oV 
the tonic or keynote and the notes which are 
respectively a major third and a fifth above the 
keynote ; 


Key C. Key F. Key G. 



* ami + are respectively the liist and second ‘in- 
versions* of the clionl. These three are the 
notes which nature gives us as producing a per- 
fect sound in roiiibiuation (see lI.MtMONics) ; they 
are tlieiefore called ‘ coiifeonances,' and any foreign 
element is a ‘dissonance.’ This ‘ common chord ’ 
or * tri.ad * makes a starting-point and a point 
of finality from whicli the liarnionies proceed, 
round wliioli they rally from time to time, and 
into which liiially they resolve themselves. It 
is with few cxi‘».‘ptioiis tiie first and invariably the 
last cliord ill any composition. One dissoiiaii(»5 
suiiices to change a conconi to a discord^ which 
can be eUccted by adding to the notes of this 
eoiiiinoii clionl, or l»y changing their relationship 
to each other, t'lc. ;"aml the fundamental law of 
harmony is that discord o.v an inrumplctc idea must 
give place to conc'ord hefore ihe ear can be satisfied. 
This process is called ‘ resolving * the tlLscord. Thus 
concords staiid firm like the straight lines or uiit- 
staiidiiig features in a lamiscajie ; while discords 
supply the curved lines of beauty, tlie^ effects of 
perspective, and the variety which gives interest to 
the picture. 

Viscords.—TUii seventh harmonic of nature which 
is a minor seventh distant from the root — i.e. one 
semiUme less than the seventh consecutive note in 
an ascending major scale— pi oduces a discord which, 
with its comph'inentary or fnl filling concimlfmia the 
foiiiidatum of ail harmony. This discord is called 
the Domin.vnt SEVKXTJi (its sign is V^.), and iU 
‘resolution’ is the triad of the key to which it 
belongs — i.e. the chord of the tonic (I.), 


A li 



V-. I. V,. I. 


A is an example of ‘ close,’ H of ‘ open * or ‘ ex- 
tended ’ liarnioiiy. Because tlie discord on G sec^ms 
thus to demand the chord of as its resolution, 
the note (• (or similarly the fifth degree in any 
scale) is called the dmninant (V.) of that ^ey, 
and the chords and discords built on it constitute 
the dominant liariiiouies. Position B is the most 
satisfactory to the ear, because of the effect of 
finality induced by the resolution to the first 
position of the triad ; and the two chords together 
lorm the (fmafitanf or authentic cadence — the moat 
important of those terminal phrases which serve in 
music much the same end as luimmas, aemicolone, 
and perioils in composition. ‘ (i(m1 save tl&e Queen ^ 
offers examples of two other important cadences, 
showing at the same time how these mark tiie com* 
pletion of more or less final musical peiiods. 
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The first perio«l is closed at A hy a ‘half’ or 
‘imperfect’ cailenee -i.e. the order V^. — I. is r€*- 
vei'sed ; the second at B by a ‘ false ’ or ‘ deceptive ’ 
cadence -i.e. the dominant cliord, in.steati of pro* 
eeedin*? to the tonic. *dc*ceive.s' the ear by proceed- 
ing to another chonl ; the tliird periinl Is bron«;ht 
to a cIo.se by the authentic cadence at C. 

The tloniinant chord can also War the more 
elaWrato dissonances of tlie ninth, eleventh, and 
ihirteeiilli, as well as the seventh. 


F. GoiinodV Faust. 



71 h 3*1 llth fith 

5th !)th 3a 

7th 

Root C (V.) Root F If.) 

It is impossible here to enter into the varieties of 
discord — ‘ suspensions,’ ‘double-root chords,’ Ac., 
into the analogous discords which may be built 
on the tonic jis a i^rouml-note, nr the chords Ih?* 
lon^'in;' to tlie minor scale. Suffice it to .say the 
effects which can be oolved from the almost 
innumerabie inversions and involutions of single 
chords and combinalion.s of chords are .subject to 
natural laws as strin^'ent as those j,mvernin|' the 
KHiwtli of flowers and trees, and the pos.sibilities of 
variety in this unity are as infinite. 

Modulfition. ’-(Jiie branch of the subject can 


hardly be left without mention- -i.e. modulation or 
change from one key (or ‘nuNle’) to another. Our 
iiHxlern scales have had the relation of their 
intervals so modified (see Tkmi’ERAMENT) jis to be 
approximately alike. By the addition of a single 
sharp or flat any melody can proceed from the key 
of C to (i (wilh F (witli Bt>), or A minor 

' ith Oj). These— the dominant, subdoniinant 
(next below tlie dominant), and the minor of 
the sixth degree— are the keys of the first rclationt 
AS out of flic seven notes which constitute each 
scale six are ]»re.scnt in the scale of (?, thus in-ovid- 
ing as it were six more or less convenient tu’idijes 
by which to pass from one key to tlie other. Tlie 
conventionality of these modulations makes them 
inadc(|uate to convey the more ])ass innate colouring 
of modern niiisii*, and more striking changes to 
remoter keys are necessary. A favourite! device 
Avith modern composers is to take advantage of the 
‘tempered ’ .systcmi, and by using one note in two 
significations (e.g. F x K^) to secure means of start- 
ling and also of very tender effects in modulation. 

Jliston/. The (complete (b’(!ck .scale as forum- 
late«l by Fytbagoras is represented ]»y three iM’taA'es 
of our .^eale of A minor, heginniiig at the A in the 
first .s])aee of the bass elef, and using no bla(.*k 
iiote.s. Various s(*ts of eight notes selected from this 
extensive scale Avere called after districts of (1 recce, 
and in the 4th century St Ambrose ado])ted four of 
the.se names Avhen he laid the foundation of modern 
imi.sic in what are called the firegorian Modes. 
They received their name from Pope (jlregory, Avho 
a<lded four others beginning on the respective 
doiiiiiiaiits, and called tliem jdagal, as distinct 
from the auilivntic modes of St Ambrose. The 
most iriqiurtant of these arc 


A nlhtntir. 


Doriax. 


PhifjaJ. 

Lyuiax. HYPonoRiAN or ^olt.vk. Hvpoltdian or Ionian. 



The Dorian and yKolian, and less frequently 
others evtm more at variance AAith our conventional 
scale, are still in occasional use ; and peculiarly 
plaintive effects can W <d»tained from the absence 
of the ‘ sharp seventh ’ to Avhich our modem cars are 
so accustomed. 

In Counterpoint, the science Avhicli preceded 
harmony, attention Ava.s giv(*n altogether to the 
correct progre.ssion of the individual voices or parts, 
while the comblnalions made by the \'oice.s at any 
moment Avere regarded as merely accidental. But 
uiicOn.sciously tlie ear of Illu^^cialls was being 
cultivated, and the richness of Pale.strina’H simpler 


Avritiiigs ninst have sboAvn the possibility of obtain- 
ing umlrePint-of effects from chords as integral 
units in a march of Imriiionies, rather than 
accidental combinations of independent melodies. 
One of the fundamental rules of counterpoint w^as 
that a dissonance must either be ‘prepared’ — i.e. 
it must ajipear as a consonance in the previous 
chord— -or else it niunt be a])proaclied very gi*adu- 
ally. This rule of the old science was disreganled 
by Monteverde (1608), Avho used unprepared dis- 
cords, and tliiis at one bloAv the new feeling for 
chords Avas released from its bondage to counter- 
point. 
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Tlie chords at * present the same discord— the 
eleventh and seventh on A, tlie dominant of 1). 
The first is carefully prepared, and so has a smootli 
ellcct ; the setond is quite ‘ free ’ in its entry, and 
has a sudden and startling efiect. 

Only one who understands counterpoint ami 
harmony can appi'ociato the full iiiiiM>rtancc of the 
new departure. Tt meant tiiat discords were no 
longer mere variations of concords, hut individual 
creations with an indiviftuar.s rights and duties. 
The disconl most easily used was the dominant 
seventh, the first discord produced hy nature’s 
harmonics ; and so the relation of dominant to 
tonic— -the central idea of all harmony — developed 
from an increasingly general leinlency into a 
recognised rule. During the 17th century many 
experiments were made hy Montevenlc’s followers, 
until at the end of the century llameau s famous 
treatise calh'il attention to the fact that all chords 
are derived from some note whieh is the generator 
or root, and the relationships of these roots govern 
tlie progressions of the harmonies. The less known, 
but hardly less important, researches of Tartini 
formed a good suppletiierit to Kameau's theory ; 
and the basis of scitmtilic haniioiiy estahlished hy 
these two works has not been seriously disturheil 
even hy the thorough investiga,tion and the astonish- 
ing discovtuies oi llelmholt/, who has extemled 
the. foundation and Imilt a eomplete suj»ei*stniclure 
thereon. In the ineantime, while theorists fought 
each other with great fi<'rceuess just as their sne- 
cess(»rs do to-day, the science made oxtraonlinary 
nrogress under such practical harmonists »is Bach, 
Moxart, and lieethoven. Bach’s daring but unerr- 
ing bjcling for harmony, his ‘^oasp of the mysteries 
of chonbrelationsliin, and his uae(|iialled skill in 
part- writing eiiahleit him as early as the beginning 
of last century to transform an ordinary progression 
of simple chords into such a passage as 



the Uoyal Institution, give an exhaustive and popular 
account of the progress of liarmony ; and more technical 
readers will find much that is instructive in Dr Parry's 
brilliant article in C rove's Dictionary of Music, 

Harmony of Gospels. See Gospels. 

llarinSy Claus, German divine (1778-185t5), 
whose memorial work, Da^ sind die 95 Theses oder 
Strciisatzc Luthers (1817), in celebration of the ter- 
centenary of the lieformation, produced a sensation 
in (Germany. 

liarnack, Theodosius, a Lutheran theologian, 
was born at St Petersburg in 1817, and studied at 
j Dorpat, where he was j)rofcssor of Theology from 
j 18-18 to IS."),*!, next till 1866 at Erlangen, and a^ain 
at Dorpat till bis retirement in 1878. He died in 
1880. His princi)>al works are his Prftltische Theo- 
logic (8 vols. 1877-82) and Kaicrhetik und Erkld- 
rung dcjs kldncn Katechismus Lntha's {2 vol8.''1882). 

- Of his sons, all of whom have attaine<l to some 
distinction, the most famous is Adolf, who was 
born 7tb May 1851 at Dorpat, where he studied from 
1860 to 1872. He was aj>pointcd prirut-docent for 
church history at Leipzig (1874), extra-ordinary 
professor there (1876), and ordinary professor suc- 
cessively at Giessen (1870), Marburg (1886), and 
Berlin ( 1888). His ehi(*f writings are Zur Quellcn- 
kritik dcr (Jeschichtc dcs (inosti;iisiniti{ (Le-ip. 1873) ; 
DicZeii dcfs Ignatius u nd die chronologic dcr antioch- 
cnisvhen lUschnfc (Leip. 1878); iJtis Monchtumf 
seine Idcnle und (ieschirhle cd. Giessen, 1882); 
Lchrhnch dcr Dugmcngcschivhtc (8 vols. 1886-90; 
Eng. trails. 1894 07); Die Ucschirhte dcr idtchrist- 
liclten Litlcratur {\iA, i. 1893). The Outlines of the 
ilistorg of Dogma ( t vans. 1808 ) is a translation of the 
Grundriss ed. 1893). Prussian orthodoxy was 
greatly scandalised hy his treatment of the Apostles’ 
Greed in Das Aposlolische Glaubcnsbckenntniss 
(1802), and by Dus Wesen dcs C/iristentunis (trans- 
lated 1901). With Von Gebliardt and Zahn ho 
edited the Pat mm apostoHcorum opera (3 parts, 
Leip. 1876-78); and with Von Gebliardt alone the 
Texte und UfUcrsuchungcii znr Geschichte der alt-^ 
chrisilichen litteratur {12 vols. 1882-04). lie was 
also joint editor of tlie Thcologischc Litteratur~ 
zeituHff established by Sclulrer (1876). — AXEL, 
Adolfs twill - brother, who died in 1888, was a 
distinguished mathematician, and w'roto on the 
calculus; Ekidh, another brother, became a pro- 
fessor of Pliysiology at Halle ; and a fourth, OTTO, 
wrote on Goethe. 


The accented dissonances (^), so smoothly 
introduced and yet so striking, are extremely 
elTective. Haydn’s work, and Mozart’s also, is 
considerably softer ; their use of discord proved 
insutlicieiit for the expression of the great passion 
which is the feature ot Beethoven’s later wort. Tlio 
romanticism of Schumann required still freer s(! 0 [»e, 
ami Wagner, who handles any nuiiilier of parts as 
easily as did Bach liimself, lias (>iilarged the 
possibilities of harmony so far that it is diilicult 
to conceive of any further advance. ITieoreticul 
harmonists have followed fast in the train of these 
great composers, ami, as system after system proved 
inadequate for the analysis of new liarinoiiies or 
new uses of old harmonics, the revered names of 
each gorieratioii have been pushed .aside more or 
less contemptuously hy succeeding schools. 

Among tlie most famous works on harmony are those 
by Rameau, Logier, and Dr Day ; Richters text-book— 
Jong used at Leipzig Conservatorium -is a very good 
example of last generation's guide ; and it is England's 
proud boast to-day that the attempt to reconcile theory 
with practice is most successful among her musicians. 
Sir George Maofarran's Harmony is founded on Dr Day's 
system; Sir TVederiok Ouseley's is even more scientino; 
and probably the most saoocssful, as weU as certainly the 
most readable of all, is Sir John Stainer’s Theory of Har- 
mony, Sir Qeoige. Maefan'en's six Leetwres^ deUveied at 


Haro, a town of Spain, 31 miles hy rail NW. 
of Logrofio, is prettily situated on the right hank 
of the Ehro. (lOod red wine is grown iu tue neigh- 
bourhood. Pop. 7900. 

Haro, The Cuy of, an old form of appeal in 
Normandy and the Channel Islands. Tlie wonl 
>v;is anciently iimler.stood to be an ajipeal to llolf, 
Kollo, or Kou, the first Duke of Norniaiidy ; a 
better derivation seems to be from the Old High 
German hern or hara^ ‘ here,’ making haro simply 
a cry for uiil. 

llaroi^ris* tiie elder Horus, son of Seb^ the 
Egyptian Saturn, and iV'u, or Kliea. He was the 
broltier, and not the son, of Osiris ; and he was 
ruler over the heaven. He was identified with the 
sun and Apollo. See Egypt ( VoI. IV^ ]». 235). 

Harold !•« surnamed IIarefoot, king of Eng- 
lantl, was the younger of Canute’s two soils by Ins 
fii-st wdfe, Alfgiva. On the death of Cainito in 
10.35, tlie witdn bestowed upon Harold all the 
provinces north of the Thames ; while the iiossea- 
sion of Wessex in the south was given up to 
Canute’s second wife, Emma, for her son llardi- 
canute. But in 1037 Wessex also submitted to 
Harold. Beyond a futile invasion of the couiitiy 
by Alfred, son of Ethelred, and raiding incursions 
by the Welsh and Scots, Harold’s reign was 
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nmrkoil bv no pvoiits ot‘ importance. lie died at In 1065 theT Northninbrians rebollotl againnt tlie 
Oxford in 'Marcii 1040. rulp of Tostig, and Harold found himself coTiiiwlled 

Harold If., tho last of the native English l»©t'veen policy and a sense of justice to side with 
kiiig^, was the secoiul >401 of Earl (hMlwin hv his them, and to acquiesce in their choice of Morcar 
Danish w ife Dvtlia, the sister of Earl Elf, and wa.s >tml the Imnishinent of Tostig. At the beginning 
horn about Kfcj. At an early age he was made of 10()6 King Ed>vard died, his last breath Wing to 
Earl of t lie Ea'it Angh'v. an.l fie shared his father s vecominend that Harold should be chosen king. 
w.t..awrvin lOol. finding a refuge in Ireland. Next was crowned on Jannary 6, cand at once set 
year, together with hi< brother Eeofwin, he crossed himself with steadfast energy to consolidate his 
tlie (‘liannol with nine ships, defeated the men of kingdom. At York he \fon over the relnetant men 
Somerset and Ihwon at Eorlook, ami ravaged the of Nortlninihria, and ho next married Ealdgytli, 
o»»nntrv, next joined his father at EortlamI, and t»riflith's widow, in order to secure the alliance of 
shared the triumph of hi-^ return. Hartild was at her brothers, Morcar and E«lwin. His short reign 
om-e restored to liis earldom, and next voar(l(W»3) weeks and one day was occupied with 

suLi-eede«l to his fathor'^ earldom of‘ the Wi^st incessant vigilance against the attacks of two 
Savons. Henoeforwartl h^ w.is the riglit hand of . formidable enemies at once. Duke William lost 
King E*hvard, and still more after the doatlis of no time in beginning his nreparations for the in- 
tlie old Earls Eeofric .iml Siward, he directeil the vasion of England, and lostig, after trying the 
whole atlairs of the Ivingd- in, with an unusual Normans and the Scots, and filibustering along the 
union of gentleness anil vigour. llis liroMier coasts on his own account, succeeded in drawing 
To'^tig snceecdeil Siward as Earl of the North- *n« ^v\e the famous Harold Hard rad a, king of 
umhrians in 10.“).*», ami two years later two other Norway. In the month of Septomlw>r the two 
brothers were raiseil ti» earhbiins : (inrtli to that of I tcaelied the Humber, and Harold marched to meet 
the East Angliaiis, Leofwin to one formed out of j them, resting neither day nor night. The Icelandic 
Essex, Kent, and the other shires round alsmt ! hmtorian Snorro in his dramatie narrative of the 
Lfimlon. Meantime HaroM ilrove hack the Welsh | *»«**<' Harold rmle out aceomiianied with 

m.'^raiiders of King (;ritliili out of Herefordshire, t^'enty of his lioiisecarls to have speech wi ill Karl 
and mldeil that po<t of danger to his earldom. Tostig and oiler him peace, and when asked what 

The death in 10.M of the .Ktheliiig Eilwanl, the . amends King Harold should have for his ti 011 hie in 

son of Edmund Ironside, who hiur been brought ! coming, replied, ‘Seven feet of the ground of Eiig- 
baek from Hungary a-*: heir to the throne, opened | hind, or more perchanee, seeing he is taller than 
np the path for Harold's .ambition, and from this ‘ other iimn.’ At Staiiiford-bridgo Harold overtook 

time men’s eyes rented on him as their future king. ! I*!'* enemy, and after a bloody struggle won a 

And nature hail ei|ua.Ilcd fortune in her kindness, complete victory (Seidemher Ifififi), both 

for his handsome and stalwart figure and his gentle | Tostig and llarohl )Iardrada lH*ing among the 
and •‘onciliatorv temper were kiiiglv qualities ihat ! ^hiin. Hut four days later Duke Milliam hiinlcd 
sat well upon lii^ sagai iiv. his militarv .skill, ami ‘ Peveiisey. Harold marcheil southwards with 
his personal conrage. Ihirold’s policy' throughout \ utmost liaste, luinging witli him the men of 
w.is thoroughly Kiigli'li, contrary to the pre- j M essex and East Anglia and the earbloms of his 
dominant Erern h intlin nces that had g<iveriie<l hfothers; hut the two earls Edwin and MoriNxr held 
the early part of Kdw.nd s reign. He was English ' and kejit hack the men of the north, although 
in exerytliing, evmi to his preference for secular I ti*c men of iMcrcia, in the Oiarldom of 

pric.-^ts monks. He made his [dlgrimage to Edw’iii, follow’cd their king to the fatal struggle 
Koine ill 1058, and afo r letum completcMl his ’ which was fought out from nine in the morning till 
church at Waltham, known later as Walt hum l*tX'‘ttriightfall on the Mth October lOOG, The Img- 
Al»hcy. In lOtll prov<iUc4l by the tre>h incursions ; li^l* fought w itli the most stuldjorn courage, and the 
of (iritfith, he inarcheil ag.ainst him, an<l hv making battle w'a-s only lost hy their allowing the pretendixl 
his men put otl tlnir ii. aw armour and weapons, liij,d»t of the Normans to draw them from tlicir 
and a/lopt the 'WeMiiMcn'H own tactics, he was able ! imiiregnahle jH^ition on the crest of the hill, nnged 
to traverse the w hole country, and heat the enemy j "Uh an iinhrokcn shield wall. On its slope right 
at every i>oint. tirillith w;is killed hv his own f»«Tit of the Norman army waved the golden 
people, ■wheroiiiiOn Harold gave the goveniment to dragon of Wesscx, as well as the king's own stiuid- 
licMlead king s brothers, Hlcddvn and Kliiwallon, ! ar<l, a figliting man wrought upon it in gold. Here 
who sw ore oaths of fealtv l»oth to King Edward and * Harold stood with his mighty tw’o-hamled axe, and 
to hliii'iclf hew’ed down the Normans as they came. Heforc 

It is ifnpo^>ible to sav exactly at wiiat date nightfall he fell pierced through tiie eye with an 
occnired that famous visit of Harold to the court , arrow'. His houaecarls fought where they stood till 
of Duke William in Normandy, of the results of . his brothers (Jurth and Leofwin 

whicli tho N.,miaii w rit, rs make so much, although ! ^>*ed lM!.md.- him. I he kiiig^s hiKly was found 
with many coiit radictioirs. while the English W’riters j npoii the fiehl,^ reeognised*only hy a foroier mis* 
with the most m.arkiMl .uid careful uiiauimity say tress, the Jair Eadgyth Sw’anneshals ( * Efiith of the 
nothing at all. It .seem* most likely that Harold sw’an s neck ). At first William ordered it to be 
did iiiak** some kind of ...ifl, to William, most prob- hiiried on tlie rocks at. Hastings, but seems after to 
ably tinder comiMiUioii. when he had fallen into have permitted it to be removed to Harold’s own 
hb'harid.s af Kir being Miipwrcckcd on tlie coast of <'burcli at M altbam. Than Harold no braver or 
Ponthieu, and imprisoned bv its roiint fliiy. Mr ^iiore heroic figure ever filled a throne; no king ever 
Ereeinan thinks the im>*i j.rohahhj «late to ho 1064. fouglit more heroically for his crown. If he failed. 
It is at least certain tliar Harohl helped William in it "as because he hail to lx»w' his head to fate, and 
a war with the Bretons, and in the Haveux tapestry in bi.s death he saved all the lionoiir of his family 
we see liis stalwart form lifting up tw'o Nonnans at nnd his race. His tragic story has given a subject 
once when they w'cre in danger of lieing swept aw'av fnr a loniance to I^ytton, and for a stately drama to 
bv the river Coohikui w liidi divides Nomiandy from Tennyson. I'or tlic hisUirj', see vols. ii. and iii. of 
lirittanvi The Norman writers make Harohl Freeman’s IfUfory of the Norman Conquest 
formally sw'oar fealty to William, promising to Harold sumamed Haarfager (‘Falr- 
niarry one of bis danghteis, and w'e are told that haired’), the first king of all Norway, was the 
additional sanctity w'as given to this oath by its son of Halfdan the Hlack, tlie most powerful of 
Ixiiiig made upon "a chc.st full of the most sacred the jarls or petty kings of Bouth-enstem Nonvay. 
relic-'. According to the popular story, he loved a high- 
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l>orn maiden named Gyda, but she declared she 
would not Ih) hi» wife until he was sole king of 
Norway ; ho in his turn thereupon took an oath 
that he would neither cut nor comb his hair until 
he had accomplished her bidding. After a severe 
struggle of some years’ duration (863 872) lie sub- 
dued, lii-st the chiefs between Tlirondhiem and the 
Si)gne Fjord, and finally the kings of llie south- 
west, whom he dcfeatcwl in a naval battle near 
Stavanger. Tlie conijuercd districts he placeil 
under the rule of his own jai ls, or such as were 
devoted to his service. This led many of the old 
nobles to emigrate to the Orkneys, the Hebrides, 
and to lcclan<l, whence they conducted a series 
of piratical expetlilioris against Norway, until at 
length Harold was constrained to sail westwards 
and chastise them in their own se.as. Jn Ids ohl 
age llarohl divided his territories amongst his sons, 
and died at Thromllijem, which he had made his 
eajiital, in 030, leaving the su]>reme power to his 
son Kric., surnamed Bloo<ly-Axe. 

Harold 1II«« surnamed ITaardrAAIik or 
IIakhkaha (‘stern in council’), king of Norway, 
and one of the most- famous of the old Viking chiefs, 
yvtifi a descendant of Harohl ]. AVhilst still a boy 
he was present at the l»atUe of S(ikklesta<l ( 1030 ), 
in whicli his brollier, St < Haf, king of Norway, wa.s 
8laiii. Harold himself soiiglit an asylniii at the 
court of Ids relative, Yaroslatf, prince of Nov- 
gorml. Tlieiice, going on to f-onstantinople, he 
hc^camc captain of the Varangians or Scandinavian 
iMKlyguard of the (ireek emperors, and in coin- 
iiiaiid of them defeated the Saracens in several 
battles in Sicily and Italy. On Ids return to Con- 
Rtaiitino]de, he drew upon himself the vengeanee 
of the Kiiiiiress Zoe, whose profren3d love he 
rejected, and with dilliciilty mane gootl his escape 
liussia, where he niarrieil the daughter of Duke 
Yaroslaff. Hut he di<l not remain in liussia. He 
returned about lOlo to Norway, where his nenliew, 
Magnus (the son of St ()laf),* agreed to <Uvide the 
supreme juiwer with him, in exchange for a share 
of his treasures. The deatli of Magnus in 1647 left 
Harold sole king of Norway, and Svend king of 
Denmark ; hut with Sveml Harohl waged unrelent- 
ing war until 1064. This king changed the caidtal 
of Norway from ’J’hrondhjein to 0)»slo, now a siilmrh 
of Ghristiania. Two years later In*, landed in Kiig- 
land, to aid Tostig against his hroiher Harold, king 
of England, hut was slain in battle at Stamford- 
bridge, w'liere also the flowiu- of Ids warriors fell. 

llaroilll, surnamed Al-RasciiH) (more iiro- 
perly liariin or liashid, ‘the orthodox’), the most 
renowned of the Abhaside califs, was born in 763, 
and succeeded his elder brother, El Hadi, in the 
califaic, in the year 786. Ht? owed Ids peaceful 
n(!cession to the sagacity of tlie Hannecidc Yahya, 
whom he at once made his grand-vixier. To him 
and his four sons he loft tlie entire adiiiiidstratioii 
of his extensive kingdom ; and the energy of their 
adnduistratiori, the enforcement of order, and the 
general prosperity of the country proved that his 
conhdeneo was not misplaced, lileantiiiic Haroun 
gave himself no to the pleasures of life, and his 
own taste and nospitality quickly itiaile his court 
at Bagdad a brilliant centre of all the Avit, learn- 
ing, and art of the Moslem Avorld. Himself an 
accomplished scholar and |>oct, ho gathered round 
liiin the best scholars, poets, and niusiciani^ of Ids 
«ge, and hoai^d rewards upon them Avith lavish 
prodigalit y. ToAvards the end of his reign a strange 
and deeply rooted hatred towards the Harmecides 
(q.v.) tlll^ his mind, and in 803 he caused the 
vi/ier, his four sons, and all their descendants 
save one, to be executed, not even excepting 
his favourite Joafer (Giafar), Avlio had been his 
constant companion in his famous but apoci^pfial 


noctuiTial rambles through the streets of Bagdad. 
But the retribution of heaven quickly followed ; 
his afl'airs fell into irretihsvable confusion ; ti*eason 
and rciliellion, no longer dreading the far-reaching 
arm of the able vizier, shoAved themselves in every 
coiTicr of the empire ; aiul, Avhen it Avas too late, 
Haroun repented bitterly his ferocious cruelty. To 
quell a foriiiidahle rising in Khorassaii, in the 
north-east of tlie empire, Haroun marched in pOr- 
soTi against the leliols, but an attack of apoplexy 
obligeil him to remain behind in TOs, AA’iiere he 
soon afterwards died, in the month of March 809. 
Haroun the Magnificent is the hero of many of 
ilic stori(!s ill the Arabian Nighfs^ which have 
thrown a false halo ronml his fneuiorv ; for Avith 
all his enliglitenment, there Avas room in his heart 
for the most merciless and blood-thirsty ferocity. 
See f ribbon’s History^ Weil’s (Ji'sch. ikr Chalifen, 
and Professor E. H. Palmer’s sketch in the * NeAV 
Plutarch’ series ( 1 S 80 ). 

Harp, a musical siiinged instrument, much 
csteeinctl by the ancients. In Egypt it attained 
an early ,aiul unequalled inaiiirity, and is deline* , 
aletl in the sculptures from the earliest ages in 
inany difVereiit forms. The great Egyptian liarp 
stoo<j nearly 7 feet in height, and carried 18 
sonorous b;iss anil tenor strings. Its immense 
frame shimmered Avith all the colours of the rain- 
Imw, and Avas farther ornamented Avitli massive 
carvings, gold, and precious stones. The Assyrian 
and biblical liarp was a small instrument, easily 
carried in thc3 liaiid, and resembling more a Lyre 
(q.v.) than a true harj». The harp Avas not in use 
among the Greeks and Koinfins ; hut the lanteht, 
to Avhich the Finns ehanied the KnlcraUtj avhs a 
sort of ]>rimiti\^e harp. TJie (Ydtic bards held' 
the instrument in tlie greatest lionour. The old 
Scottish harp Avas about 3 feet liigb, a foot and 
a half broad, and ciirrieil about thirty strings. 
Seven harps earlier than the 18th eentury fire 
in existeiiee, and are descriliRi in Ilijikins’ Mtutical 
Inst non fnta, IlistoriCy Itarc, and L'// /////«( 1889). 
'riie Welsh triple harp is a large iiistninicnt, 
furnished Avith three roAvs of strings. Of these, 
two roAVs are tuned in unison and in the diutiuiic 
scale, the remaining one in the shariis and tlnta 
of the chromatic. In Ireland the harp aa'os bo 
L'elehiT.UMi an instrument in the remotest iimeB 
that tlic Italians of the middle ti^es believed their 
harp t^> he ilerived from Ireland. The most familiar 
forms of harp are the Italian, the niediev'^al, and the 
pedal liarp. The first is strung with two roAA^s of 
Avire-strings, sei)arated by a double sound-board ; 
this kind is now little used, being very impei-fect. 
The second is in the form of a triangle, with & 
sound-hoard and gut-strings ; it is ahvays tuned in 
the principal key of the music, Avhile the strings 
are altereil to suit any modulations out of the key, 
hv pn»ssure of the finger, or turning the tuning-pins 
of certain notes. The adaptation of tlie harp to the 
modern chromatic scales led to Ihe invention of the 
jicdal harp, which has seA’eii pedals, by Avhieh each 
note of the diatonic scale, in all the dilTerent 
(X*laves, can l>e rnaile n semitone higher. Th<f 
compass of the jKidal harp is from contra F to D of 
ihe sixth octave above. In order to have the B 
Hat, it must he tuned in the key of E Hat. The 
music for the harp is vrritteii in the bass and treble 
clef, the same as pianoforte music. A celebrated 
harpist, Horlibriickcr, in Doiiainvortli, iiiA'cmiod the 

r ials in 1720; others say they Avere invented by 
Paul Verter, in Nuremlierg, in 1730 , avIio at least 
added the piano and forte jicdal. ’J'he facility of 
playing chromatic iiiterA*als, and in different keys, 
was still nioi-e completely aftained by tlio in\'en- 
tion of the double-action pedal harp by Emrd in 
Paris, in 1810. By means of Erard's invention, 
each string can be shaipened twice, each time a 
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semitono, so that the C string iiMiy be C flat its 
full length, C natural by the flrst movement of the 
pedal, and C sharp by the next movement. The 
double action harp is tuned in the key of flat. 

Ilarpe, ^kan Fkancois de la. See La 

IlAKTh*. 

Harper and Broiliers, a well known firm 
of New York publishers, consisted originally of 
James (179,1 ISOfl), Jiiliii (1797-lS7o), Joseph 
Wesley (1801 70), anti Fletcher ( 1806 -77). James 
and John oominencoil to publi^li in 1818, and, 
umler the style of J. & .1. Harper, issuetl about 
200 works. The lirm of Harper anti Ilrothers was 
establisiied in IS.*!.*!, and is now carried on by the 
descendants of the ftiuntlers ; it has large jmblishing 
premises in New Ytu‘U city. l>e.',ides botdvs, the 
linn issues Jlar/Hr's MofjftzttfC (monthly, since 
18.10), Uttrfnr'is lfV/7./// (since 1S.17), Harpers 
Bazar ( nusliions, social life, iVc. ; since 1S67 ), and 
Harpers Youutj People (since 1881). The linn was 
reorganised in 1899. • 

llarper\s Ferry, a nt).st-town of We-<l 
Virginia, siiuatetl iiinong beautiful .scenery at 
the ctnillucnce of the Shenandoah with the 
Potomac, where tlie latter is crosaetl by a britlgc, 
81 miles W. of Baltimore by rail. It was the .scene 
of .b)lin Brtovns abtiliiinn laitl in 1859; and here 
a Fiiion army of over 11,500 men, undei (leneral 
I). H. Miles, surrendered to Stonewall Jaclvst>ii in 
1862. The arsenal and arrntmry were biiriitMl in 
1861, to prevent their falling into the liainls of 
I lie Confetlerates. l^ip. 890. 

Iliirpooratr.S, the name given bv (Jreek 
writers to tlie younger Ibnns, the liierogdyjihu-al 
inscri|)tioiis calling liini Hue pa khmi, ‘ Ifunis the 
child,* tho son of Osiiis and Isis. See Hsikls, 
K(iYPT ( Vol. l\. p. 2;i.lj, Isi.s. 

Harpoon. See Whale. 

Harp-Slicll ( Ilmpa ), a genu.s of gasteropcxlous ' 
molluscs of the whelk 

family ( Buccinidie), hav- 
ing the last whorl of the 
sliell large, and covered 
>>ith numerous sharp 
smooth ribs, resembling 
tbe strings of a harp. 
'I’he foot is large, and 
there is no operculum. 
'I’liese shells aie eleguntly 
marked, and imicli jirizeii 
for their lH*auty. Nine 
species are known, all of 
them tropical, and living 
in deeji water, cm soft, 
sandy, or muddy liot- 
toms. 


panel paintinjp on the inside of the lid. The date 
of the invention of the liainsichord is uncertain. 
It is lii-st mentioned in the rules of the Minnesingers 
by Eherhard Cersne, in 1404, which idace.s its in- 
vention in the preceding century. It was known in 
England in the 15th century, as mention occurs of 
it in a MS. dated 1502, wfiere it is alluded to as 
no novelty. The Kuckers family were the great 
makers in Antwerp in the 16Lh and 17th centuries. 
In the 18th century Kirkman, and later Broad wood 
and Shuili, were the famous makers in London. The 
har)isichord will he rememhered in history as the 
instrument on which Bach and Handel played. 
After the invention of the ]>iaiiofurte, the harp.si- 
chord in all its varieties was gradually siiper.se<Icd 
by the new instruinent. See Pianoforte. 

liarpy, a bibulous creature in (Jreek mytli- 
<dogy, considered as a minister of the vengeance 
of the gods. Various accounts ere given of the 
nuiiihers and parentage of the Harpies. Homer 
mentions but oin', l*odarge ; He>iod enumeratCH 
two, Aello ami Okypctc, daughtm-s of 'I'liauiiias 
by the Oceanid Kleetra, fair-haired and winged 
maidens, very swift of flight. Tliree arc sometime-s 
recognised hy later writers, who call them variously 
daughters ()f Poseidon or of Typhoii, and describe 
them as hideous inoiisteis with wings, of lierce and 
loathsome aspect, with their faces jialewith hunger, 
living in an atmosjihere of lillh iind stench, and 
contaminating everything that lliey njiproaohed. 
The most cidchnited tradition n‘gar(lnig the Harpies 
is connected with the Mind Phinens, whose mealR 
they carried ofl’as .soon as they were spread for him, 

e<l hy the Argo- 
"4ie 


a i»lagiie from which he was (fcliveuxsl 
Hauls, on his engaging to join in their quest. The 
Boreads /etes ami (/alais attacked the Harpies, 
hut spnn*d their lives on their nroniising to cease 
from molesting Phineus. Virgil locates them in 
the Strf>ph.*id(*s. — A harpy in heraldry is represented 
as a vulture, with the head and breast of a womoiL 



Harfi-s.hcll 
( Harpi im p rial is). 


, . . , llarpsicliord. a 

keyed musical instnirnent, forineriy in extensive 
use, but now litth; known. There were tliree 
shapes: the ‘grand’ form, resemhling a grand 
])i:irio ; the oblong, often called spinet or virginal; 
and the upright, this type very rare. The sound 
from the strings was pnidticod by a small piece 
of crow-quill, or a piece of hard leather, which 
projected out of a slip of w()f*d, calJe«l the jack, that 
stood upright between tlie strings, and was pushc<l 
upward.s by the key, till the quill or leather 
twitched the string, causing a brilliant, but some- 
what harsh sound, entirely detieierit of any means 
of modification in resjiect to lou<tne.ss or sohness. 
Specimens of the harnsichord, although now becom- 
ing more fare, are still to be foun<l in goml preserva- 
tion, but are regarded rather as articles of vertii or 
curio.sity than as useful musical instruments. Many 
Italian and Dutch harpsichords were liighly orna- 
mented hy the most eminent artists with valuable 



Harpy Eagle (ThrasaHtus harpyia). 


i; name liarfiy is also applied to a raptorial bird 
i! family Falcon idm {Thrasaetus harpyia), an 
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is Aomewhat larger than the golden eagle (measur- 
ing 38 inches in length as agtunst 32), and its l)eak 
and talons are exceptionally large, giving it a 
ferocious aspect; but its win^ are comparatively 
short, and i,ts (light, for a hawk, is slow and heavy. 
Its colour on the back and sides ol the neck, on the 
back and on the wings, is black ; the head gray; 
the front of the neck, breast, and belly white ; the 
tail black and gray above, black and w'hite in 
transvei-se bands below. Anmnd the ciyes the 
feathers are <lisposod in a radiating bishion, and 
form a crest on the back of its head, increasing the 
ferocity of its aspect. It inhabits the tropical 
regions of Soutb America. 

Haniiiebiis. See Arquebus. 

Harran See 11 a hau. 

Iltirricr^ a breed of dog used to liunt the hare 
by scent. The harrier probably ow'cs its origin to the 
foxhound, tliongh in some packs the strain has bt^en 
kept pure fi»r many generations. In appearance 
the harrier chMcly resembles the foxbouno b<itb in 
sliape and colour, but is on a coiiMdcMably siu.'illcr 
scale. The harrier, though dclicicnt in spoc<l, is 
able to hunt a much colder scent than the fox- 
houn<l. They bunt in packs ; ami the .sport form.s 
an element in English country life .similar to fox- 
hunting. 

Harrier (On z/s ), a genus of non arboreal 
FaliMmube, <if slender Imild, wdtb asoiiiewbat weak, 
uniuitched bill, with soft plumage ami a slightly 
owl-like riill on the lace, with long legs and wings, 
and a characteristic gliding flight along the ground. 



Ilcn-harrier {Circus ri/aticv.s). 

They live in the open country, are fond of marshy 
district.^, and dexterously catcli frogs, binls, and 
small mammals. The females are usually larger 
and darker than the males ; the young are like 
the mother-birds ; the nest is almost always on 
the gmuiid, and the eggs (3 to 5) are wdiite or 
hlotdied. The British species of harrier are ( I ) the 
Ilen-Iiarrier {C. cuamns), almost exterminated in 
England, but still not uncommon in some parts of 
Scotland; (2) the Marsh-harrier or Moor-imzzard 
^ wrtiginosm)^ all but externnnated throughout 
Britain ; and (3J Montagu’s Harrier ( C. cincnviccns\ 
never intiVe than an occasional visitor. The 
marsh -harrier is abundant in many parts of North 
America. 

Harriers* See Athletic Sports. 

Iffarrinaton* James, author of the Oceana, a 
celebrated work, half romance, half treatise on 
political philosophy, written for the purpose of set- 
ting forth the he»t form of government for a com- 
monwealth. The son of Sir S. Harrington of 
£xton> in J^utlandahire, he was bom in Januaiy 


1611, studied at Oxford under Chillingworth, and 
then spent some years on the Contuient. In 1646, 
althougli a repuldican by conviction, Hamngton 
was appointed one of the pei*sonal attendants of 
Cliarle.s 1., and on the king’s execution accom- 
panied him to the HcalFuld. It was after this event 
that tlic Oceana w'as written ; it was published in 
16i)6. The salient points of the political doctrines 
therein expounded arc these : the real basis of 
power is property, especially landetl property ; 
accordingly landecl property .should be distnbul^ 
and held in .such a w ay that no one pci'sun should 
derive from it more than a lixed amount of rev- 
enue ; the rulers of the commonwealth should bo 
chtaiiged everv three years, their ]dacc.s being taken 
by others, elected by ballot. After tins Kestora- 
tion Harrington was arrested for alleged con- 
sjuracy, and during a severe imprisonment lost his 
reason. He died at Westminster, 1 Itli September 
1677. His writings, consisting, besides the Oceana, 
principally of essays, in tiefence of bis nutgnum 
opu6‘y WQvo. iirst edit(*d by Tolaiid in 1760. The 
Uccftnn w'a.s reprinted by Henry Morley in 1887. 

llarriiijiftoih .John, lM)rn in 1501 at liia 
father’s seat of Kel.stoii, near Bath, stmlicd at Eton 
and Christ’s College, Cambridge, and afterw’nrda 
was atiacliocl to the court of t^ueen Elizabeth, wdio 
bad been his god-mother. II is wit i»rought liiin 
into much favour, wliicb be endangered by the 
freedom and the politic.al allusions of bis satire.s. 
In blOO he served uiuler Essex in Ireland, and was 
knighted by him on the liehl, miicb to the queen’s 
displeasure. To fortify his application to King 
James for the otlice of Chancellor- arebbishoj) of 
Ireland lie composed, in 1G05, A Short View of the 
State of J ref and^ a most interesting and singularly 
inoiierii es.say (first edited by Bev. W. Dunn 
Macray, 1880). He died of dropsy in Decemlicr 

1612. He is now remembered eliiefly as the trans- 
lator of Ariosto's Orlamio Furioso (1501) into 
English ver.se. Ilis other waitings were some 
lialielaisian iiamplilets, a number of fair epi- 
grams, and A Brief View of the State of the Church, 
written for the Erince of Wales. 

HarriSy in the Hebrides, comprises the soiithcrii 
portitm of the island of Lewis and a number of 
adjacent islets. J'op. 4514. See Lewis. 

Harris* H(>wp:l, one of the fathers and 
founders of Welsh Calvinistic Methodism, was 
Imu'ii ill 1714 at I’revecca, in the county of Brecon. 
His mind w'as iirst .seriously aw'akeiicd to religious 
c|ue.siions in 1735, and for .seventeen ycar.s from 
that date be s[»ent his time as a lay itinerant 
preacher, but conliiieil bis ministrations for the 
most part to Wales (see METHODISTS). After his 
retirement to Trevccca in 1752 he still continued 
to ])reaeh daily at his ow'ii home ; and in order to 
accomiiiodaie those w’ho came to hear him he built 
a large house, the inmates of W'hieh led a kind 
of monastic life. Harris died on 21st July 1773. 
See his Autobiogranhy (1791) and W. Williams, 
ir«7sA Calvinistic Meinodisiin (1872). 

Harris* James, a pre-scientific philologist, w»as 
born at Salisbury, July 20, 1709. His mother was 
a sister of the third Earl of Shaftesbury, author 
of the Characteristics. He had his education in 
his native city and at Wadham College, Oxford, 
whence he passed to the study of law at Lincoln’s 
Inn. Finding himself at twenty-four on his father’s 
death master of an ample fortune, he devoted him- 
self to the assiduous stinly of the clas.sic8, but in 
1761 he entered parliament, and later became Lord 
of the Admiralty, of the Ti-easury, and secretory 
and comptroller to Queen Charlotte. In 1744 he 
published a volume consisting of three treatises, 
on art, on music, painting, and poetry, and on 
happiness ; and in 1751 his famous Hermes, an 
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interesting Init scarce profitable inquiry into the 
philosoniiiVal basis of iinivei'sal grammar. His 
iiicompU'U* l^hUnsnphical Arriniijemnits, a stmly of 
the Aristotelian bigic, was issuetl in 177o; amfhis 
Phiiofocfivid Im^uiries on style and the tnie canons 
of literary criticism, in three ]»arts— the htst written 
in Frcncli (1780 S9). He died in December 1780. 
llarriri’s works were c^olleeted, with a short life, by 
liis son, the lirst R rl of Malinosbury (2 voU. 4to, 
ISOl ; 5 vols. 8vo, 1S03). 

Harris* .Iokl riiAN'liLKn. an Americ.an author, 
wiLs horn in Eatoiiton, (loorgia, Sth December 1S4S, 
and was in tnni ]>rinter, lawyer, ami journalist. 
His delightfully original find unexpected IsMik, 
(•nt'h' lit'innSy his Snntjs nud his ^injlnqs: ihe Foil:- 
lorv (if the Old Plt(iiti(ti>nt (New Vork, ISSO), 
quickly carried his name even to the Did World, 
at once to children and to scientific students of 
folklore. Later works are Xit/hfs infh I’lirlc. Pern ns 
(Iioslon, I8s:j), Mittgo and idher iShrtrhvs (IS.S.*!), 
and Jhtddy Jnh' the Jlunuicay^ and Short Stories 
(18S9). 

Harris* Thomas I.akk, founder of the 
‘ Hrotlierhood of the New Life,’ was bom at 
Fenny Stratford, in Hnckinghamshire. loth May 
18'2‘l, accompanied his father to .America, and had 
in tni-n Immui a Univei-salist past<u*, and founde«l an 
* ImleTHUidont (Miristian Society,’ when in ISoO he 
was ifrawn into the spiritnalUtie movement. He 
lectured in Dreat llritain in ISoH, and on his return 
fc<i America reorganised his society as the ‘ Jlrotlier- 
hoixl of the New Life.’ JVoperty was not held in 
common, and farming and industrial occupations 
were engaged in by Iiis folhiwers, nunihering at mn 
time about in .America and (ireat Jlritain. 

ainoiigsl them Lady (Jlipliant and her s<ui Laurence 
Olipliant. {larris wjis again in Europe in iS(il). 
Latterly lie settled in t.’alifornia. His community 
had no written creed nr form of governmeiif. 
Harris act»*d as the inspired head of the brother- 
ho<»d, his system combining the doctrines of Sweden* 
lK)rg and of Fourier, while maintaining the aullior- 
ity of the Si*rintures and the saerednes-^ (»f the 
fuarriage tie. He also taught that (Jod is two-in- 
one, intinite in fatherhood and motherlii>od, and 
that all who iMicome angels find their counterpart 
in se::, and are two-in-one to all (dernity. Harris 
has piibli.shed many works in prose ami poetry, 
amongst which are Wisdo/n of Antjds (lsr>t3); 
A mom of Christianity (IS 07 ); Mtslern Spiritiud- 
ism { I sod), iVc. The iiilluence of the t<*;iching of 
Harris may he traced in Laurence Dliphant’s Sym- 
pto'omata ( JSS.7) and his Scientific lUliyion ( 1888; ; 
as aUo in l*ulsford\s Mormnrdihe (1881). See 
William Dxle} s Modern Messiahs and Wonder^ 
U'orh ers ( 1 889 ). 

J llarri.sblirsr* cajutal of Pennsylvania, is 
situateil ill the midst ot beautiful sceneiy' on the 
left hank of the Susqueliarma River, wdiicli is liere 
crossed by several long luidges, lf)6 miles W. by 
N. of Pliilad»*lphia. It eonUins tlie capitol, a 
court- bouse, the state arsenal, the frtate insane 
a.sylnni, and a Itoiiian ('atliolic cathedral and 
gome forty other clmrehes. 'I’lie state library lias 
some fJOjfXK) vid limes, 'llie city lias a nnmlHir nf 
blast-furnaces and rolling-mills, and large niann- 
factiires of steel unrl iron, iiiclmling lx>iler.s, 
machinery, nails, and files; cotton gcMsls, flour, 
bricks, sliriCH, brooms, iS:e. are also prodnceil, and 
there is a large trade in liiinlMU*. Founded in 
1785, Harrisburg liecamo the state capital in 1812. 
Pop. ( 1870) 23,104 ; ( 1880 ) 30,702 ; ( 1900 ) 50,167. 

Harrison, a to.wn of New Jersey, on the Paa- 
Baic, 0 ])pr>sit 6 Newark, with wldcli it is connccteil 
by a bridge. It has manufactures of oil-cloth ami 
enamelled cloth, wire, thread, &c. Pop. (1880) 
0898; (1890 ) 8338; (1900) 10,596. 


Harrison* Benjamin, t>venty-third president 
of tlie United States, was bom at North Bend, 
Hamilton county, Ohio, August copyright isn in u.s. 
20 , 1833. His father, the third by J. a Uppineott 
son of President MTlliam Henry company 
Hnri'ison, was a small farmer, who, hotvever, 
niamigcd to odiieato his nine chihlren ; and Harri- 
son, after two years at a school called Farmer's 
College, near (.Hncinnati, was traiisfciTod to Miami 
Univei-sity, at Oxford, Ohio, where he graduated 
in lJ^“i2. in 1854 he scMlctl sis a lawyer in Indian- 
apolis, where his fiixt earnings were as a crier of 
the Fethual court. In a short time he was in 
I full praetiee iu all the courts. lu 1 800 he became 
j ('aiididate for supreme court re]>orter of Indiana, 

' by nomination of the Bepnblicun jiarty, and was 
elected. Entering the I nion army ]»cnding the 
term, the ofliee was declared vacant. In 1801 bis 
]»arty re cb’cled 1dm with a largely incri’ased 
majority. He remained in military service, how- 
ever, and only resumed the reportersld]> upon 
muster-out at the end of the war. He began his 
military career in 1862 by raising a company, 
wbicb his first coniiiiission wius of second- 
j lieutenant. He was then made ctdoiud of the “Oth 

* Rt'giment Iiuliaiia X'oliinteers, ami ordered to Ken- 
Ineky. (.’arrving bis .studious habits into raiini, lie* 
beeame a ]>rniioieiit drill-master. Ascohmel, some- 
limes biigade-eoiii manlier, in the first division llth 
Army f’oips, be ]>artiei]»ated in Slienmiirs Atlanta 

I eaijipaign, distinguishing himself in Hie battles nf 
I Resai'a and Peach Tree ('reek, and lie was in 1805 

* eemmis.sioned brevet brigadior-^encrfil. He also 
t«K>k part ill the battle of Nashville, under Thomas, 
in Deeeniber 1864. 

I Returning to Hie law in Indiana, Harrison de- 
clined a thinl nondmition as supreme court n’porter. 
Ho took an active part in the Orant eanipaigns 
of. 1868 and 1872, and was nomimitod for the 
goveniorshiji of the state in 1870 ; ' hut, though he 
polled 2600 votes more than the rest of his party, 
he wa.-5 defeated. Two years later In* presided over 
the State Uonventioii, and in 1880 he appeared in 
the Cliicago National Uonventioii as chairman of 
I his slate delegation. He tlien declined the use of 
I ids name for the luesidential nomination ; and he 
aliiMward.s also declined a set'it in the cabinet of 

* ^’resident OaHield. In 1884 be w;is again delegate- 
at-large, and was discussed as a ]>o8sible nominee 
for the presideiif^v. In 1880 he Was elected United 
States senator from Indiana ; but at the end <if his 
term of six years he was defeateil for re-election, 
and returned to Ids law ofliee. In 1888 Harrison 
rcceiveil the presidential nomination and was elected 
over Presiilent Cleveland, tlie Democratic nominee. 
Ids election signifying the trinm])h of protection 
over free trarle. In 1892 he W'a.s defeated for re- 
election hy y. r Cleveland. He was chief counsel for 
Venezuela in the. boiindaiy controversy with British 
Ouiaria, and was a delegate to the ^^^ncc Conference 

( 1899) at the Hague. Ho died Match 13, 1901. See 
the Life by M’al lace ( 1888). 

llarrlKOIl* FitKOKRic, was born in London, 
October 18, 1831, and was edneated at King’s 
U<ill(*gc Seliool, London, and Wailliara College, 
Oxford, taking a classical first-class in 1853, 
l)c*canie Fellow and tutor of bis college, but 
called to the l»ar in 1858, and thereafter practised 
conveyancing and in the ( -oiirts of Equity. He sat 
on the Royal (>iinmissiou upon Trades-unions ( 1867- 
69), Her\'cd as secretary to that for the Digest of the 
f.a\v (1869 70), and from 1877 till 1889 was pro- 
fessor of .Furisprndence and International Ijaw at 
Lincoln’s Inn Hall. _A Positivist in religion and 
an advanced Lilicral in politics, ho hR.s argued his 
opinions in many vigorous and w’oll-writteii articles 
in tlie magazines and reviews, some of wdiich have 
been reprinted separately. Of his worI(^ the chief 
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are The Meaning of History (1862), Order and 
Progress (1875), Lectures on Kihieation (1883), On 
the Choice of Books (1886), Oliver Cromwell (1888), 
The Meaning of History (1894), Liferari/ Essays 
(1895), Tennyson^ linskm^ Mill, &c. (1990). He 
conteslerl London University in 1886 as a Honio- 
riile canilidate, Imt without snccoss. In 1889 03 
he was an alderman in the London County Council. 

Harrison. Joiix, the inventor of the chron- 
ometer for detei-miniii;' longitude at sea, was horn 
at Foulhy, near Pt)ntefra(;t, Yorkshire, in 3693. 
His mechanical goiiiua,, which showed itself at an 
carlv age, led him to study tlio con.striiction of 
clocks and watclios, with a view to diminish as 
much as possible their errors and irregularities, 
and by 1726 ho luul constructeil a timekec'per pro- 
vided with compensating apparatus for correcting 
errors due to variations of climate. In 1711 the 
government had oflered prizes of £10,000, £15,000. 
ami £20,000 for the discovery of a method for 
determining the longitude within 6t), 40, and 30 
miles res]»eciively. After a long period of per- 
severing labour Harrison made a chronometer 
which, in a voyage to .lamiiica in 1761 62, w:is 
found to determine the. longiCmle within JS miles. 
.After another voyage? to .lamaica, and further 
trials, he was awardocl the prize of £20,000 in 1765 
and 1767. l^he success of rlarrison's chronometer 
is owing to the apjdicatinii of the coin]»ens:ition 
curl> to the balance wheel ; ami on the same prin- 
ciple he inveiiteil the gridiron pimdulum for clocks. 
Jlesides tlie.se, he invented the going fusee and tlie 
remontoir esca}iement ( see IIououkjy). Harrison 
died in London, 24th March 1776. lie wrote An 
seriptlon of such Mechanism as will afford a Nice 
or True Measurement of Times, See The Principles 
of Mr ITarri son's Timekeeper (1767). 

Harrison* T»oma.s, regici<le, was horn at New- 
«istle-under-Lyme in 1666, and joined the parlia- 
mentary army at the oi»oning of the (Ivil VVar. 
He commanded the guard that carried the king 
from Hurst t/astle to London, sat among his jmlgcs*, 
and signed his death- warriant. He? did goo<l service 
at Worcester, but was too uncompromising alike in 
religion and j)olitics to favour (.■romweHs tolerant 
ideas, and was acctirdingly deprived of his com- 
mission, and later iiii]>risoiie<l for his sh.iro in some 
of the ]>h»ts hatched hy the more irrec<incilahie 
bigots. With chanacteristically stubhorii heroism 
he would not fly at the llestoration, and was soon 
seized, tried, and condemne<l to death. He tlied 
bravely, October 13, l(UK), with the words on his 
lips, ‘ If I had ton thousand lives, I couhl freely 
and cheerfully lay them all down to witness to this 
matter. ’ 

Harrison* AVihLiAM, the chief of Holin.shcd\s 
coadjutors, w'ns ln»m^ in London, educated at 
St I’alirs and Westminster, and studied fir*st at 
Oxford, next at C^ambridge, graduating B.D. at the 
latter in 1569. He. hec.ame household chaplain to 
Willijim Brooke, Lonl f^ohham, who presented him 
to the rectory of Kadwinier, in Essex, which he 
held all his life, together for ten years with tlie 
vicarage of Wimbish in the same county. In 1586 

was installed canon of Windsor, and died in 
1593. Almost all wo know of him he ha.s told us 
himself, even to his gardening and his brewing; and 
he iinpre.sses Ids readers tlii'oughout as a learned, 
honest, and singularly open-eyed nl though un- 
travelled man. When he wrote the book by which 
his name is remomhered one Trinity term in 
London, ho was more than forty miles from his 
books, and lie tells us fuftber that till recently, 
except in visits to the universities or to Lord 
Cobhaurs house in Kent, he had never gone a forty 
miles' journey in Ids life. But at that time he ha<l 
the advantage of a.cces8 to the valuable manuscripts i 


of Leland. The fin it of his application was his 
famous Description of England, as well as Ids 
Desenption of Britain, written for Hoi inshed’s 
Chronicle, lii the ‘ Epistle Hedicatorie * he tells 
us lie had an 'especial eye unto the truth of 
things;’ and further that he was ‘the first that 
hath taken uiion him so particularly to describe 
this He of Britain.’ Tlie fonner is especially 
interesting to us as a vigorous and claliorate 
accouiil of the conditions of life in the England 
of Shakespeare’s day, treating in succession, with 
some fullness of detail, subjects .so divei*8e as 
the church, the hishojincs, the universities, the 
navy, the foo<l, apjiarel, Jirmour, the beggars and 
n>gues, laws, puiiislimcnts, buildings, cities, parks, 
gardens, fairs, and markets. Tlu? .second ana tldixl 
hooks of the Description of England were edited 
hy Hr Fnndvall, for the J^ew Shakespeare Society 
(parts i.-iii. 1877-81 ). The whole work is of course 
reprinted in all editions of Holirished. 

llarr^oiK Wh.t.iam Hkxry, ninth president 
of the I'ldted States, wa.s Ihuii in Charle.s City 
county, Virginia, 9th February 1773. His fatlier, 
llcnjandn Harrison (1740-91), was one of the 
signers of tlie declaration of independence, wdiich, 
as chairman of eommillee, he reported to congress 
on 4th July 1776. There is a popular legend, 
seemingly unfounded, that makes tlie family de- 
sceiuleil fn»m Harrison the regicide. After hi.s 
fathers death, M'illiam joined the army which 
Wayne was leading against the North-western 
Indians, and showed great gallantry at tlie battle on 
the Miami (1794). He left the arniy in 1798. He 
rejuesented the* North-west Territuiy as a delegate 
in congress in 1799- 1890, and succeiided in {>a.s.sing 
€a valuaiile law ndaling to the sale of the federtu 
land ill small parcels ; and when Indiana Territory 
Mas formed (1800), including the present states of 
Indiana, Illinoi.**, Michigan, and Wi.sconsin, ).>e.sides 
jiarts of Minnesota and Oliio, lie M-as appointed its 
governor. He hihoiircd courageonslv to avert 
; Mar Mith the Indians, hut Mas comiielled to quell 
i Tecumseli’s outbreak, and heat oil a fierce and 
I treacherous attack, ending in an important battle 
I at Tippecanoe (7th Novemlier 1811 ). In the war of 
j 1S12-14 he M'a.s appointed to the chief command in 
j the north -M’(*st, repulsed the British force under 
Froctor, and hy the victory of iVrry on Lake Erie 
M'as enabled to (uirsue the invaders into Canada, 
j M'heve, on Tith Uclohcr 1813, he totally routed them 
! in the battle of the Thames. In 1814 he resigned 
Ills coiiiinissinn. 1 n 181 6 he M'as elected to congress, 
and ill 1824 became a United States senator. In 
1828 he M’ciit a,s amhas.sador to Colombia, but was 
recalled in 1829, and for tMclve years m'OS clerk of 
a county court in Ohio. He received 73 electoral 
voles for the presidenev of the United States in 
1836 against \'aii Binyii'.s 170; hut four years later, 
the Wlug ]>arty having united, he defeated V’an 
Bureii, oidaiiiing 234 electoral votes to the latter’s 
(K). The contest is iioteM orthy having witnes.'^ed 
the introduction of tlie enoriiiona iiiass-meetiiigs 
and processions, the cinhlems and lainnci^s, that 
liave since lieen part of every lucsklcntial campaign. 
Harrison died a month after hi.s inauguration, on 
4th A]u'il 1841, and M'as succeeded in oflice by the 
vice-pn'sident, John Tyler. 

Harroiarafe* or Harbowoate, a watering- 
place in the West Riding of Yorkshire, lies among 
tlie moors, 450 feet above sea-level, and hy rail is 
17 miles N. of Leeds and 20 WNW. of York. 

It con.sist» of tM’o parts. High and Low*, and 
is celebrated for its snlphureous, saline, and 
chalybeate springs. The sulphureous springs are 
of laxative and diuretic quality, M-ldle the chaly- 
licate are tonic. The waters arc used both ex- 
ternally and internally, and are in great repute 
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in many diseases of tlie skin and in some cases of 
dyspeptic disorders, scrofula, gout, jaundice, rheu- 
matism, iS:c. Tlie snriims weiv discovered in 1596. 
llarn^gate is t\ rcmarkahl>' healthy idace, the death- 
rate per lU(K) raogiiig in six years between 13*2 and 
10‘3. It was incorporated as a municipal borough 
in 1883 and extended in IIHH). Smollett’s Humphrey 
Clinker ( 1771 ) gives a lively account of Harrogate. 
Pop. (1S51) 3678; (1891) 13,917; (HK)1) 28,414. 
See (bainge's History of Harroyate ( 1871 ). 

Harrow* an agricultural implement used for 
smoothing and pulverising ploughed land, and for 
covering the seeils previously sown. It consists of 
a frame of a square or rhombic form, in which are 
fixed rows of teeth, or tines, projecting tlownwartls. 
The harrow is a very fimuenr iinplement, having 
Ikmui in use beyond the dawn of history ; but its in 
early times only the lighter soils weii cultivated, 
it t»ften cunsisteil of Imshes, oi branches of trees, 
which merely scratched the ground. Subsequently, 
wo find a wooden frame and wootlen tines in use ; 
next, the wooden frame with iron tines, a form of 
the instrument still in use in many ])arts, especially 
upon light soils. The harrow emistructed wholly 
ot iron IS now most largely employeil, and as it can 
Ije made light or heavy, works mure cleanly, and is 
more durable, it is preferalde to the old wchmIcii 
form. Iron harrows are usually made in /ig/ag 
form as shown below. The Howard harrow* has 
the tines so arranged that no one bdlows in the 
track of another, but each has a separate line of 
action which greatly diminishes the risk of any 
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J f o ward’s Ha rrow. 

portion of tlie surface escaping pulverisation. Ex- 
ciqitioiially strong harrows with rank teeth are 
made for breaking dow'ii rough or hanl land. The 
* chain bariow*,’ which is a congeries of iron rings, 
is Useful for covering grass-seeils, and especially for 
separating w*eefls from the eartli or cloils in which 
thc?y are envelopiMl. Drill harrows are coiistructeil 
to scarify the soil betw*een raised ilrills and also the’ 
raised drills themselves. 

Harrow, or Hakuow on-thk Hill, a town of 
Middlesex, 11 ^ miles WN W. of St raul’s, stands on 
a hill, 20() feet high, that looks over thirteen shires. 
Its ‘visible cliurcb,’ wliicli erowns the liill-top,^ was 
founded by Lanfraiic, and rebuilt alsmt the middle 
of the 14th century. Exhilntiiig every style of 
Gothic architecture, from Xornian to rerjjendic- 
ular, it has a lofty sjure and eleven hrasses (one 
of them to John Eyon); whilst in the church- 
yard is a 6at tornhstone on which Byron as a 
schoolboy used to lie. Pop. (1881) 5558; (1901) 
10,220. The district has increased even more raiddly 
(from 12,796 to 25,5*22), owing largely to building 
operations and to tlie raihvay iniprovemeiilH. 

IlAitiiow School was founded in 1571 by John 
Lvfm, a wealthy yeoman of Preston, in the parish 
of llarrow-on-the-Hill, w'ho died in 1592; but the 
original red-brick school -lioiise (now the name- 
becarved Fourth Form School) was not built till 


1608*15. New buildings have been added since 
ISlO -tho chief of these being the Second -pointed 
chapel (1857), with its tall slender spire ami 
iiieiiiorial glass to twenty-two (■rimeaii oflicera; 
the Vaughan Memorial Library (1863), siiuilarly 
ilcsigned i»y Sir G. G. Scott ; and the .semi circular 
Si»cech-roo"m (1877). The school w*as primarily 
iiiteiiileil to atfonl a free education to thirty poor 
hoys of the parish ; but the statutes, draw’ll up hy 
tlu* founder two years before his di*ath, provided 
also for the admission of ‘so many foreigners tos the 
place can conveniently contain and it is to that 
Jirovision that llarrow*, although not richly 
endowed, ow'es its proud position among the great 
schools of England. Still, its fortunes have 
fluctuated much, the number of boys Ix'ing 144 
in 17*21, 50 in I74.’>, 3I.7 in 180.3, SO in 1845, 43S in 
IS59, and now upwards of 5(io. The study of 
mathematics was lir.s( iutroduceMi in 1837, of modern 
languages in 1851 55; and all the other hrauches 
a motlern education have followeil. Music be- 
came a specialty of Harrow education umler Mr 
.1. Farmer, who was miisic-mast(*r hero from 1862 
till 1SS5. Arcbery, whieh tiourislied till 1776, has 
been superseiled by cricket, football, rackets, &c., 
the Et«iu and llarmw’ cricket-matcb at LonPH 
dating from ISIS. The age of admission is twelvo* 
to fourteen ; and there arc six or seven entrance 
scliolarsbips. of from .i’.30 to .CSO per annum, ofl’ered 
every ICaster. Gf leaving sclioIarsbip.s, the most 
valuable are Baring’s tliree of fl(K) a year for live 
y('ar> to Hertford College, Oxford. Cnder the 
Public SeluNds .\ct of 1S6S the governing l>ody 
coiiiprises six members, elected respectively by the 
I.ortl Cbaiicellor, llic uni ver.^ ties of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and London, the Iloyal Society, and the 
underniast»‘rs. .Among the tweiity-oho head- 
nuisters have b<*en Archdeacon Thackeray ( 1746- 
69), Dr Sumner (1760 71), Dean George Butler 
(lS05-2f)), Archbishoj) Longley ( I8‘29- 36), llishop 
Christopher Worilsw’orth (ISij6^44), Dean Vaughan 
(IS44 59), Dr Henry Montagu Butler (IH59 85), 
and the Bcv. J. E! C. AVellilon. Of illustrious 
Harrovians may be tnetilioned L<>rd iVlierdeen, 
Bruce the .Abyssinian, (.’Jiarics Buller, Colonel 
Burnaby, Lonl Bvroii, Charles Stuart C’alveiley, 
the Marquis of Dalliousie, Lord Hailing, Lord 
(bideri<*li, the Marquis of Hastings, Lord Herbert 
of Lea, ’riieodore Ilook, Sir William Jones, Car- 
dinal Nlanning, Hermann Meri vale, Dean Merivale, 
Lord Palmerston, Dr Samuel Parr (a native also, 
and an under-master), Sir Uobert Peel, Spiuicer 
Perceval, Admiral Uodni*y, Lord Shaftesljury, 
Sheridan, J. S. Symonds, Archbishop Trench, 
Anthony Trollope, and Sir George Trevelyan. 

* Stet fortuna dumiis. ’ 

See Ik Pitcairn, Harrow School {IH70) ; P. M. Thornton, 
Harroio School and its Surroundimjs (1885); Buslioll, 
Karhi Harrow CImrters (1893); JL C. Welch, Hanow 
School Jtr;/istrr, (1894); Huwsuu k Warner, 

Harrow School ( 189.S). 

Hurry, Blind, a Scottish minsti-cl of the ]5tli 
century. Scarcely anything is known of his life 
beyond W’hat is tfdil i>y John Major (or Mair) in 
his History tf Scotia luty published in 1521. ‘AVhen 
I was a child,’ he says, ‘ Henry, a man blind from 
his lurth, who lived hy UJling talcs Wore jirincil 
and jMjers, wrote a wlmle hook of William Wallace, 
w<*aving the common stories ( wdiich 1, for one, only 
partly believe) into vernacular poetry, in which he 
was skilled.’ ^In 1490 92 Blind Hariy is found at 
the court of King James IV., receiving occasional 
gratuities of five, nine, and eighteen shillings. The 
fsieiii attributed to him. The Life of that Noble 
Chanunon of HcotknuL Sir William Wnllace^ 
Kniylit^ was completed liefore the end of the year 
1488, when it was copied hy John Ramsay. This 
copy, the oldest MS. of the work now known to 
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exist, does uot ascribe it to Blind Harr}*^, nor is his 
name given to it in the earlier printed editions. 
The poem, which contains 11,861 lines, of ten 
Syllables eatdi, is written in rhyming coii])letM. The 
language is frequently obscure, and Konietimes 
unintelligible, but the work as a whole is written 
with vigour; in some passages it kindles into 
poetry ; and it is altogether a surprising perform- 
ance, it we regard it as the composition of one who 
was born blind. The author seems to have been 
familiar with the metrical romances which were the 
popular literature of the time, and, though his p^jem 
has no claim t<» be regarded sls history, he makes 
frequent referonctis to ori<dnal authorities which 
form the main ground wort of the narrative. He 
represents himself as deeply indebted to the life of 
the great Scottish patriot, written in Jiatiii hy hi.s 
schoolfellow Master John Blair, the cluqd.ain of 
Wallace, ami to another hy Sir 'rhom.os (Iray, the 
parson of Liherton. The [>nem was at one" time 
regarded as wliolly a work of fiction, hut authciilic 
documents recently brought ta light have shown 
that though it contains a great number of mistakes 
or misrcpr(*s(*ntations of well-known facts, it is on 
the wln)h» a valuahh* and in not a few incidents .a 
trustwortliy narrative. The. work is helievo<l to 
'Lave been printiMl in the Scottish capital as early «*is 
15*26, hut no perfect copy is known to lie preserved 
of any earlier edition than that of Edinburgh in 
157t), l»eariiig the title of The Arf/b’ and Deidia of 
the Maist l/Znsfer and Vailyeand Campionn Srhir 
WtlUam Wallaec^ Kniehf of Elferslie. 'Fhe work 
was reprinted at Edinhurgh in 1594, 1601, 1620, 
1648, 1673, and 1758; at Glasgow, in 1665 and 
169!) ; also at Al>erdeon and at Perth. G<mmI 
c<litions are that hy .Jamieson ( Edinhurgh. 1820, 
4to) and that hy M<nr for the Scottish Text Society 
(18S5 89). Tin? work was for almut 200 years one 
of tl»e most popular in Scotland, but gradually fell 
int ;0 neglect as its language, never very ]>laiii, 
ceased to ho underst(M»d except hy scholai^. Its 
place was sup])lied hy a modernised version hy 
William Hamilton or (Ulherdicld, published at 
Glasgow in 1722, with the title of A Nciv Edition 
of the Life and Heroic. Actions of the Ecnoun'd Sir 
William Wallace. This is a poor ])erformance, hut 
it continued to he widely circulated among the 
Scottish people almost to our own day. 

lllirty the name given to the .««tag or male deer, 
from the ago of six years, when the cro>Yii or sur- 
royal antler begins to appear. 

Hart, Solomon Alkxandeu, painter, was horn 
at Flymoijth, in^ April 1806, the son of a Jewish 
goldsmith, who in 1820 removed to London. Aj»- 
prcnticed first to a line engraver, in 18*23 young 
Hart became a student at the Koyal Academy. 
Amongst his works are ‘The Elevation of the 
Law* (18.30), ‘Isaac of York* (18.30), ‘Engli.sh 
Nobility receiviim ilie Communion * ( 1831 ), * Henry 
I. i-eceiving Intelligence of the Death of his Son' 
(1840), ‘ Milton visiting Galileo in Prison ’( 1847 ), 

‘ The Three Inventom of Printing ’ ( 185‘2), &c. He 
also painted miniatures and portraits. In 1840 
Hart became B.A., in 1854 mofessor of Painting, 
and in 1865 librarian of the Koyal Academy. He 
died in London, 11th June 1881. 

IIart<% Francis Bret, was l»orii in Albany, 
New York, August 25, 1839. His father, a teacher 
in the Female Seminary, died ooi>yright isoo in u.a 
early, and the boy received only by j. ». uppincatt 

a common school education. He compuny. 

went to California with his mother in 1864, and 
opened a school at Sonora ; but be was not success- 
ful in tliis, nor in mining, which he tried after- 
wanls. He next became a compositor, and in 1857 
obtained employment . in the office of the Golden 
Era, in San Fiancisoo. His experiences among 


minei-s and the rough population that were attracted 
by the ‘ gold-craze^ haa made a powerful impres- 
Hioii upon his mind, and his first literary eftbrts 
were sketches of tlie people and the scenes he had 
observed. These sketches attracted much atten- 
tion, and as a result the author became one of the 
stall* of the paper. His (Jondensed Novels after- 
wards ap]tearcd in another weekly, the Californian. 
lie was secretary of the Uniteil States Mint in 
San Francisco fnuii 1864 to 1870, and during tliis 
perhxl wrote some of his most famous poems, 
among them ‘John Burns of Gettvsbnrg, ‘The 
Society upon the Stanislau,’ &e. lie founded in 
1868 and efiited* tlie Overland Monthly y to which 
he rontrihut(‘d The Lneh of Itoaring Cavip, The 
Outeasts of Poker Fluty MiyaleSy Tennessee's Partner ^ 
The Idyl of Eed Gnlrhy and Plain Language from 
Truthful James ( ‘The He.athcn Ghiiiee*). Keturn- 
ing t« the East, he became a contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthh/y and from time to time delivered 
li-Hitiires in various cities upon the pioneei-s of Cali- 
fornia. In 1878 SO he was United States consul at 
(hehdd, ill 1880-85 at (ihisgow. L.atterly he lived 
ill or ne.ar London, and dying 6th May 100*2, was 
buried .it Friniley in Surrey. There is a Life b^' 
Peinhertou ( 1!)03). 

Brel ITarte was a prolific writer, and almost 
everything frr>m his pen bears the stamp of his 
origin.al genius. This, however, is truer of the 
early ami middle jieriod than of the later. Gener- 
ally', he is strongest in the lield of which he was the 
di.scoverer; although in .some instance's — notably 
in Thankful Pdossum — he has prodiicc'd exquisite 
romances, sometimes witli a p.astoral tlavoiir, wholly 
unlike the turhuleiice of the first ellorts. 

The mixture of S|,outIicrn ami western people in 
the early rush to the goldfields seems to have pro- 
duced a new dialect, hut it jirohahly had a brief 
existence. At least, it would be wrong to sup|>ose 
that the peculiar plnvises in the mining sketches 
(so picturesque and shocking at once) are part of 
the daily talk of the people to-day. But the dialect 
was not all. Harte iias described or in vented 
new types of character, and has portrayed them and 
their surroundings with a vivid^ energy that has no 
nicMlcrn counterpart. It is ditlicult to say whether 
he luis been more successful in jioelry or in ])rose 
for the Hiiuic virile power appears in botli, ami he 
lias evidently by nature a strong sense of melody 
and great facility in vei*se. In ‘John Burns of 
Gettysburg* ami ‘Dickens in Camp' there ia 
evidence that he might have taken a niglier place 
among laiels if he liatl devoted himself to serious 
work. But Ids instinct has been his guide, and has 
le<l him in the i>ath of fame. It iiiusi he rcinem- 
lH*re<l that he actpiired the art of effective writing 
by practice, without previous discipline, and that 
for him there was no model. Since he lia.s shown 
the way, not a few have followed lum— afar. 

His Complete IVbrAu, collected aud revised by himself, 
appeared in London in 5 vols. in 1881 . Since then his 
publications have included i'7iX1882) ; Jnthe Carqninez 
WiXtds (1883); By Shore and Sedye (1885); Snow- 
bound at Eagle's (1886) ; A Phyllis of the Sierras and A 
Drift from Redwood Camp (1^8); Cressy (1880); The 
Heritage of Dcdloio Marsh (1889); A ^Vay of the 
/^/aiTW (1800) ; A lEard of the Golden Gate (1890): A 
Sappho of Green Springs (1892); Sally Dotrs (1892): 
Susy (1893); The BelURinger of AngeVs (1894); and 
Clarence (1806). 

llartcbeest* See Antelope. 

Harlfordf the capital of Connecticut, is sitii* 
ated on the nglit baii^ of the Connecticut Riveri 
50 miles from its month, and 112 by rail N£. of 
New York, with which it is also in daily communi- 
cation by steamboat. It is a handsome city, with 
streets not all too regular, and many tasteful private 
houses. It has an imposing state capitol of whito 
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marble, a state ai-seiial, a new pust-ul!ice and 
United States eourt-liouse ; and on the outskirts 
are the new building of Trinity Colle^^e ( Kuiscopal ), 
whioli was foundetl on the present site of the capitol 
in IS*J3 ( see t tLENALMoN 1> ). To the notable public 
biiiltiin^, besides the Wadsworth Athenteuni and 
the hi;xk school, must be added the sulistantial 
otHces of the many great insurance companies whose 
hcadtpiarters are established here, as well as a 
numlter of banks. Hartford contains a Coiigre* 
gational theological seminary, a large hospital, 
asylums for orphans, the ilcaf and dumb, and the 
insane, an<l possesses several imiKjrtant lihnirics ; 
it is the seat of a Komaii ("athnlic bishop also, 
and has two nunneries. 'I’liere are extensive 
iiianufacturt^ t)f Colts pistols, (hit ling guns, 
engines, laiilers, and machines, hardware and 
other metal g<M>ds, stoneware, and w«»o<len wares. 
Tliere is alst» some publishing, Jiiid a very consider- 
ahle trade in (Aiiiiiecticnt t<d»aceo. The site of a 
Dutch fort ill 1633, and of a colony of Massachiisetts 
settlers as early as 1635-36, Hartford was iiicor- 
jKiratiHl as a city in 1784, ami h.is heeii s<jle capital 
of the stale since. 1873. It was the seat of the 
Hartford Convention t«t.v. ). See also (^iNNEtTt- 
ri T. In point of population the city slamls second 
to New Iiavcii, wliich fornuTly shared with Hart- 
ford the rank of semi-c:\])ital. l*op. ( 1S70 ) 37,180 ; 
(ISOO) 53, *230 ; ( 1900) 73,850. Sec 'llic Uirrv J'tHrns 
of by C. M. Andrews (.foliii* Hopkins 

Univeisilv Studies, 1SS9). 

HMirriiKD Convention, in the political his- 
tory of the United States, M’fis an asMJiuhlage of 
delegates from the New Knglaml States, at llart- 
ford, Connecticut, De<;enihcr 15, 1814. This . 
vention vvas ]iroposed by the Massachusetts legis- 
lature. 'riie war with Orcat ilritairi in J81‘2-14 | 
liad lieen from the lirst opposed by the iiiajority of j 
the jMiople of New Knglaml, N\ho were l‘\MlcralLsts, i 
and hjoKe<l iij»on the war as a im*re party measure | 
of the Democrats ; and in face of the dcslrnethni of j 
the conimerce ami the lislieries, the chief iiilercsts | 
of New Knglaml, tlii^ convention was calle<l with 
the osteiisihle object of devising meiitis of security . 
ami defence. It sat twoiity days with rl<»M.*dthM>is, . 
ami, as it wjis hUp]iose<l to he of a treasonable | 
characr*!!-, it was watched by a military ollicer of , 
the go% eminent. The convention prepared a report j 
recoiiiiiiemUng the adoption of ineasuies by the sUUe 
legislatures that would protect their citi/.etis fropi 
e^>iivri]»tions arid inipre.'»siiiciits, and the militia 
from foieihle drafts; the report also pro|M».M;d 
ctMiain aiiicfidiiieiits to the federal eoiistitnlion. 
No treasonable :ict was eouuiiitt'ed, and no tnvAs»»n- 
ahle iriieiitioii proved ; yet the .snspicioii of dis- 
loyal t*m«lcnci»is clung to the eoiiveiition, and coiu- 
]»lete<l the min of the Keileralist party, which did 
not snr\ivf the election of 1S16. Some ground for 
the jiiihlic su-ipicion was jirohahly atVorded by the 
fact that a >eclion of the Federalist leaders known 
as the ‘ K-Mr\* .Junto,’ who had in 1S04 and 1809 
seriously di.MMi.-t.'^cd the <|uestioii of dissolving the 
Union ami forming an I'laslern confederacy, W€jre 
foremost in bringing the con vention alxmt ; and the 
charge of aiining at a kingdom of New Kiiglaiid 
would therefore make no sm ions ileiiiaiid upon the 
credulity of partisan opiioiients. Vet the conven- 
tion includecl men of tin* highest puhJic cbarac^ier, 
who .strenuously ilefemleil the pure piirpo.se of its 
patriotism, and the charges of lrea.soiiahle designs 
are now nearly uiiivei-sally regarded as baseless. 

HartIlUftont L<>ui». See Cavendish. 

flfartl^^pooly a municipal borough and seafKirt 
in the county in Durham, is situated on a small 
]>eninsula north of tlie estuary of the Tees, 12 
miles NNK. of Stockton, and 18 KSE. of Durham, 
it formerly attracted many vkitom for sea- 


bathing during the summer months ; but, owing 
to the formation of railway.s connecting it with 
the Durham eoal-iiiiiies, it is no longer visited 
for that purpose. Its ancient sea-lishiiig industry 
is retained, and has recently extended in conse- 
quemeo of the detiiaiid from Yorkshire. It is the 
only borough in the county founded by royal charter 
wlioHO charter is extant. In the 13tli century 
Hartlepool belonged to the Hriices of Aimaiidale 
in Scotland, ])rogenitors of the royal family of that 
name. After Hruce ascended the Scottish tlmme 
bis Knglisli possessions were forfeited, and Hartle- 
jsiol was graiiteil to the CiiHords. 'I’lio iKiiind- 
aries of the ancient borougfi were in 1 883 extended 
so as to include the township of Throston and 
part t)f the township of Strantoii, making the 
southern Ixaiiulary conterminous with the modem 
iNiroiigli of West Hartlepool. The lo<*al ind list l ies 
of Hartle}K)ol are iron siiiphuildiiig, marine engin- 
eering, ami cement'iiianulactiire. Kornieriy there 
wa.s a considerable shipping tnule, hut Unit is now 
almost entirely traii.^tfcrred to West Harth'iiool, 
where the chief cu.sloin-liuu.se and other fai'ilities 
are situated. The harbour entrance is safe, and 
rommnnicates hv a channel direct to the more 
modern tsn t. The public institulions include ex- 
cellent public schools, a public liospilal, an ancient 
parish church, fuid thirteen oHier idaecs of worship. 
A substantial sea-wall ami deliglitful promenade, 
c<»iii]»lelcd ill 1889, have added imich to the attrac- 
tive appearanee of the town on the seaward side. 
I*on. of ninnicipal borough (1851) 9.i()3 ; (1871) 
13, 166 ; (1881) 16,998 ; ( 1901 ) *22,737. 

West !Iai{TLEI*ool, a modern niunicinal horougli 
and seajiort, is situateii to the south as Hartlepool is 
to the north of Hartlepool Hay, and practically foriiiB 
one town with Hartlepool. It wa.s founded in 1847 
by Kalph Ward Jackson, an enteriuising railway 
speculator, afterwards M.l*. for tiie Harllepools. 
It )>o.sse.s.se.s a th(>atre, athentCuni, and mechanicH’ 
institute, custom -liouse, market-house, exchange, a 
iiiunieipal hall opened by Prince Alla^t N'ietnr in 
1889, a school of art, and other public buildings, 
'riie tirst harbour w'a.s con.structed here in 1847, of 
12 .icrcs, and lias since Ixicn greatly enlarged. Tlie 
dork area of Hartlepool and West Hartlepofd to- 
gether, iiichidiiig the timber and shijihuilding yards, 
is over acres in extent. Extensive iron 
.-iliiiihuilding-yards, cement- w'orks, wnod-jinlpwork.s, 

, ami iiiai'inc engine-building eslahlishintMits have 
; been foiimlcd. There are graving-docks leased 
1 by the North- Eastern Kailway (.’ompany, and also 
I oiie extensive graving-dock open to public use. 

I H<>side.s coal, the following are the ])i’inci])a1 im- 
ports : Flax and ]iemi>, grain, timber, butter, 
clieiise, fruit, cattle, tallow, yeast, iron, zinc, ^’c. 

I 3’he exports emi.sist of wfsillen ami cotton giMslH, 
j copper, cement, dnigs, machinery, e.artlien w are, 

! yarn, hide.H, ^ r.. ; the trade being earried on for the 
j most part with the Baltic [lurts ('ronstadt, Bt 
I'eDn-sburg, and Danzig, ami with Hamburg and 
Uolterdam. Tlie export of coal from the iinite<l 
j port is aUmt 1,.5(X),(XX> tons annually. Governed 
i Troni 18.54 by a Icm'uI coiiiiiiission, tlie town waa 
createil a miiniciiial lN>roiigli in 1887. Pop. of 
Tiiunicip.al district (1861) 12,603; (JH81) 28,167; 
of iiiiiiiicijial borough ( 1901 ) 02,614. In i867 *.TJie 
Hai tlcpouls ’ were constituted a parliamentary 
borou;^h, returning one meinber. Pop. 86,310. 
See Sir C. Sharpe s History of Ilarttejjool (1816j 
new* ed. 1851). 

Hartley* David, pbiloMoplicr, was iKirii August 
30, 1705. His fatlier w'as vicar of Arinlev, in York- 
sliire. At tiftecn he entered Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, and becaiue a Fellow of the college. He 
studied at first for the cbujcli, but, dissenting from 
some ]N>uitH in the Thirty-uine Articles, he aban- 
doned his original intentionL In his mature years 
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he impugned the eternity of liell-puiiishincnt, main- 
taining the ultimate restoration of^ the lost ; in 
all other points his published opinions coincided 
with the Ciuirch of Kngland, ana he continued to 
the last a member of the church. He liiially chose 
tile profession of inctlicine, in \yhich he aitained 
considerable eminence. He practised as a physician 
successively at Newark, Bury St Edmunds, in Lon- 
don, and at Bath, where he died on the 2Sth of 
August 1757, at tlio a;'o of hfty-two. 

His work on the mind, entitled Obsevontions on 
Man (1749), on which his fame rests, was begun 
when he was about twenty- live, and occupied his 
thoughts for six teen years. The first part relates 
to the constitution of the liuman mind ; the second 
treats of religion and morals. His handling of 
tile mind turns throughout upon two tlieories or 
hypotheses, which liave very diUcrent merits. The 
first is called the Doctrine of Vibrations, or a theory 
of nervous action ami logons to the pro|>agation of 
sound, the suggestion of whieli he owed to Newton, 
of whose writings he was a devoted student. His 
second and most valuable innovation eoii.siMte<l in 
showing that the faculties, powers, and feelings of 
t,he mind might be explained to a very wide extent 
by the principle of the Association of Ideas (q.v.) ; 
and it should he said that he was certainly the first 
to do iiistiee to the applications of that principle 
to explain the phenomena of the mind. 

The doctrine of vibrations sup|tose«i that wIkmi 
any one of jIio senses is atfectcd by an outward 
object the elfect was to set tin*, piarticles of the 
nerve in a vibratory motion, which ran along to the 
brain, and luoduced corn.'sponding vibrtatioiis in the 
cerebral suhstaiice. In like manner, when an active 
impulse proceeiled oiitwanls to the muscles the 
maimer of commuuicalioii along tlni nerves was of 
the same kind. He even extended these molecular 
vibrations to the other tissues. The dislike gener- 
ally entertained towards this part of Ifartle.y's 
speculations arose from a mistaken notion of its 
involving or favouring materialism. Sec G. S. 
Bower, Hartley and Jamen Mill ( 1S81 ). 

Hartllln S AMUKL, was horn about 16(K) at 
Klhing, ill l*riissia, son of a INdish refugee and an 
English mother. Coming to England about 1628, 
ho busied himself in trade, later in agriculture, aiuj, 
when he had exhausted his fortune in liis experi- 
ments, projected a school to he conducted on new 
priiiciides. It is highly probable that liis idea in 
spired his friend Milton’s fanious Traviate, on Ethtra- 
aildrcssed to liartlih in 1644, as well as Sir 
William Betty’s Tico Lelten; {IW and IG-tS). He 
was granted by Cromwell a pension of TKM), in- 
creaseil later to £300, which after the Uestoration 
lie petitioned parliament to renew. ^ No letters of 
Uartlih’s are extant posterior to 1662. He wrote 
on education and on huahaiidry. See Bioffraphical 
Memoir of Samuel UartUb by U. Dircks ( 1865 ). 

llartniaiiiiy Karl Koreut Eduarp vox, 
Geriiiaii philosopher, bom at Berlin <in 23d l<'eb- 
ruary 1842. From 1858 to 1865 he serveil as an 
artillery oHicer in tlic Prii.ssiaii guards, hut was 
compelled to abandon his calling owing t<i an affec- 
tion of the knee. Since 1867 ho has lived in Berlin, 
busted with the elaboration of a coninreheiisive 
system of philosophy. liis activity may be divhletl 
into two iierioda ; in the fii-at, from 1868 to 1877, he 
was chielty working out his ideas on methodology, 
the philosophy of the natural sciences, psychology, 
metaphysic.s, and the theory of knowledge (j&rA-cn/ie- 
nisHtneoric) \ in the latter, from 1878 onwards, lie 
has been chiefly concerned with ethics, tlie philo- 
sophy of religion, and msthetics. His system is a 
synthesis of Hegel’s and Schopenhauer s sy«-tem8, 
which he has reduced, by means of Schelling's con- 
ception of the Unconscious and his doctiinaol prin- 


ciples, to a concrete monism ; and his substructure 
is built upon an ciiipirical basis with the aid of the 
inductive metliods employed in the natural sciences 
and liistory. In liis own words — * As I have followed 
Schelling’s j>reeedent in uniting Hegel’s one-sided 
identification of the world’s substance with the 
logical Idea with Schopenhauer’s similarly one-sided 
idcntilication f>f it with Will, so 1 liave also endea- 
voured hi effect a higlier unity between Hegel’s 
coldness ami want of feeling, whereby the individual 
is degraded to an insensitive instriiinent of the Idea, 
with whose fate, \yith whose weal or woe, philosophy 
docs not concern itself, and Schopenhauer’s lacK of 
interest in the process of the All, ami his insistence 
on the reilemption of self from an individual exist- 
ence of pain as the sole end of life. In a similar 
manner I have corrected Hegel’s idea of the philo- 
sophy of religion. He has endeavoured to interpret 
(Christianity in a false and unhistorical manner, in 
that speculatively lie rmakes it the absolute religion 
of file intellect {(leist). This faulty conecnlion I 
have amende<l with certain elements of thought 
<lerivcd from Schopenhauer, to wit, a recognition of 
the deep and peculiar signiiicanee of the Indian 
religions, of which H(*gel had no comprehension ami 
with which he had consequently no sympathy. In 
iny ethics I have lussigneil to Schopenhauer’s emo- 
tion mor.ality its proper place btjside Hi'gcil s intellec- 
tual morality, and have linked Hegel’s demand for 
the siihord illation of the individual to the teleoh)gical 
end of thc» absolute Idea to Scbopenbaucr'.s concep- 
tion that the ethical subordiiiatLon of the individual 
is condititmed by the unity of substance wliicU ob- 
tains between all separate individualities and the 
one world-suhstance. But in all these departments 
of thinking the richer and more important factoi-s 
were contrihntod by Hegel's i>hiloso|;>liy, wliilst 
Schopenhauer's less f?laborated system furnished 
me with complementary elements. In lesthetics 
the only thing T liad to do in prineijdc was to 
eiiipluusise still more sharply than Hegel himseff 
has done the antithesis ludween his concrete ideal- 
ism and the abstract idealism of Schclliiig and of 
Schopenhauer. ’ 

The great aim Ed. von Hartmann basset before 
himself is that of liarinoiiisiiig and reconciling 
jihilosophy with science, by gathering up the 
varietl results of modern scientific investigation 
into an aH-conq>rehenKive philosophic conception 
of the wtirld {WtltnnHrhmnmy). His speculative 
sy.stein is commonly believed to be ])essimistic in 
temper ; but that is not the case. The I'licoiiscioiis 
(the nniviu'sal monistic princiide) is both real and 
ideal, both will and presentation — the substantial 
I and intelligent juiiiciples respectively. And the 
world -process, instead of being negative, is a i»ro- 
ce.ss or evoliitioiiaiy ojdiiiiism. The substantial 
j»riuciple involves intrinsically an excess of pain 
over pleasure in the world ; arid this excess of pain 
can only 1 m 3 almlished by the annihilation uf the 
substantial principle, Will, and its 8]>ecirie energy, 
willing, not, however, in individual beings, biit 
tuice for all universally. The agency by which this 
‘ best possible ’ consunimattnn is to" be achieved ia 
the intellectual principle, working tlirongli its own 
creations, consciousness and individuality, along the 
lines of progrcssional development. And this strikes 
the keynote of the philosophic temper in which 
Von Hartmann writes. He is an ardent champion 
uf evolutionary progress, a lieliever in the mission 
of western energy and cnlightciinieiit, niid in its 
teleological justification, an admirer of the modern 
spirit of enterprise, its robust vigour, its keen 
delight in stniggle and conflict, and its r^tless 
practical activity. Hence ho pniclaimH himself 
as oi>iK>se<l to the teaching and attitude of the 
propliets of the Weltsclnmrz ; hence he oondemns the 
temper of oriental passivity, the,, unmanly fashion of 
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cowcrinj? aiul slnvoriii;;^ Iw'fore the^ IMarch l>1asis 
of misery, ami tlespises that ‘ weariness ere even- 
tide’ wliich is now become so coiunion amongst 
us. 

Ed. von Hartmann also gives close attention to 
the piihlie questions of the day in Ocrinany, and 
writes ably ami clearly on such mattei-s as educa- 
tion, politics, v'tc. Tlie results of his activity in 
these tlcpartinents will he found in Znv Reform dcs 
hohnrn Sehulieesena (lS7o), Die politischot Attf- 
gahcH tnt(f Zoatijnde des J^eufst'heo Reirhs (ISSl), 
Mmhrnc Probleme (1SS5), Gcsftutmrltc Studies tntd 
Attfstdze (ISTCi)- this last containing au autobio- 
graphy — and Ztrei Juhrzehtife Deutseher Rolilik 
(ISSfl), besides numerous contributions to maga- 
zines, such as Die Hegemrarf^ &c. 

The books in which his ])hilosophical creed i< laid 
down boar the following titlo-^ : Phihsophie dfH UnU“ 
iniAMfrn ( 1 Sfit) ; loth ed. IStX) ; Kng. trana. h}' Couplaiid, 
1884) ; /*fidnonwnnfo;tb‘ tltn xiftftchrn Itt'U'iinstseins ( 1878 ; 
2d ed. 1880); J)nx rdhtiwe Bm usaturin dn' Men»*'hheit 
im Stufenffaug seiner /////<;( 1882) ; Die Rtliginn 

dcs (iustes (1882); Die Jh.uhehc Acsthetik seif Kunt 
(188fi); and Die Philosophie tics Srhonen (1887). Beshles 
these, he has w'rittou several hooks supjdeineiitury to his 
principal lines of thon^ht, .such as Aritisrht tirnndle- 
ginnj dcs teaiisvendnitnh n Rmlisnins (8d ed. 188r»); 
A( nkifntiftnisnins^ Schopen/m ncrian ism nnd Hegel inn- 
isrnns (2d ed. 1878) ; Die Sclbsizcrsflziing dcs Christetdnnis 
und die ReUghm dcr Ziikunft (2d c<l. 1874; Eng. trans. 
by Dorc, 1880); a work on the theory of knowledge 
(1882); Kritisehe Wantlcrnngen dnrch tlic Philosophic 
dee (ietj€n\cftrl (18(H)), iVc. rseful helps to the study of 
his system are Koeber’s excellent condensation, Dus 
phUosopInsehe Spsiem H. I'oU Hnrtmnnns (1884), and 
rluinachcr's Dcr Pessiniisuuis in Vergunyinkeit nnd 
(Jeyenwart (1884). 

llartlliailll von A lie ranks next afterWolf- | 
ram von Eschenhach and ( Jot t fried von Strashurg i 
a.8 :i noct of the Middle High (German ])eriod. He j 
was Imm about 1170, of a noble Swabian family, 
took part in the Crusade of 1187, and died between 
1210 and 1220. His writings consist <»f narrative 
poems ami songs. The most popular of the former 
IS Der anne Ilcinrieh, based u])on a Swabian tratli- 
tionary story. A’/re, which relates the legend re- 
produced in Ttmiiyson’s ‘ Enid ’ in Idylls of the. King, 
and Drein^ are both drawn from the .Artlinrian cycle, 
and closely follow French poems by Chrestien dt3 
Troye.s. In Gregor roin Sfetne, the plot of which is 
of a repulsive nature, Hartmann uepiets worldly 
passion subdued and purified by the power of reli- 
gious ffiith, the faith of the ascetic, of the church 
at that date. Tlic songs belong to the erotic class 
and are marked by freshness ami naivete. His 
longer works have each been edited .sf?veral times 
se])arately. F. Hech jmblished a critical edition 
of Hartniarin’s collected writings in 1800-G9 (2d 
cd. 1870 78). 

Hartshorn^ the term given in pharmary to the 
antlers of the Hed Deer or Cerens elnnhus. its 
composition is very different from that ot persistent 
horns, as those of the ox, for exanqde, and is 
identical, or nearly so, with tliat of hone. The 
products of its di.stilhitiori, containing among other 
things, ammonia, w'cre formerly much u.sed in 
medicine, nmler the titles of oil of hartshorn, 
volatile salt of hartshorn, spirit. s of harf shorn, &p. ; 
but they are now repla<‘efl by a solution of am- 
monia and carbonate of ammonia, the sal volatile 
of the sliops. See Ammoma, Jii>'JMKNT.s. 

llart's-tonfiTlie (Seoloprndriinn), a genus of 
widely distributed ferns, of which one species, S, 
imlgart^ is a native of Jbitain, and is common in 
niatiy parts bf the country, in moist woods, shady 
banks, caves on the seashore, and other cold and 
ilamp situations. Its fronds are in general undi- 
vided -although sometimes forked —from a few 
inches to 2 feet in length, and from 1 to 3 inches in 


breadth. The soH arc in transverse lines on the 
lateral veins. Fine plants of this fern are very 



Tin it's- tongue {Seolo}icnd7'ium rulyare). 


oruamontal, and attain their greatest .luxuriance in 
winter. 

HarfK. See Harz. 

Ilartzeiilmscii, .IrAX Eitiknio, a Spanish 
dramatic TM)L‘t of (Jerman extraction, Avas horn at 
Aladrid, September 0, IStXi, studied under (he 
Jesuits, and produced his lirst hook, the drama 
Amtndes de. 7c/‘/o7. in IS.'Hi. His principal works, 
all published at Madrid, arc the drama Doha 
Menein (1838), the comedies La Redoma Ettean- 
tada (1839) and La Visionaria (1840), and the 
dramatic poems Alfemset cl lUfsto (1841), El 
I JhtrhiUcr luendnrias (1842), La Coja y el Eneogido 
(1843), and others. He also imhlished in prose 
Cnentos y Fahtdas ( 1801 ), Obras Esv.ogidas (1805), 
and Dbnts de Envargo {\H(SA), His* writings are 
characterised by glow'ing imagination, vigorous 
diction, and sonorous versitication. Besides his 
original w’orks he issued good critical editions of 
the idays of Tirso de Molina, Cahleron, an<l Lojie 
<h» Vega. During the greater jiart of his life 
Hart/.enhnsch w'as employetl in the national library 
at Madrid, of w'hieh he became director in 1862. 
He died at Madritl, 3d August 1880. 

IlftrAii* See Haroun. 

llariispicc.s (Sanskrit hird^ * entrails;’ cf. Gr. 
chorde, eholades), soothsayers or diviners among 
the Etniscans, and from them adopted by the 
Uomaiis, who foretold future events from the 
ins]iection of the entrails of animals offered in sacri- 
lice (hence also called extispiecs)^ and from the 
! observation of other circumstances eonnecte<l Avith 
the off’erings, such as the AAdllingness or unAvilling- 
ne.s.s of the victim to come to the alttar, and the 
Jianio or the smoke. They took indications also 
from eartJiquakes, lightning, nnd all other extra- 
' ordinary pheno.'iicna of nature called to. The 
hani.spices did not equal the aiigiirs in dignity and 
respect ; they wore regarded rather as mediums of 
communication with heaven than as possessing 
I any iiiflepeiident religions authority. They had no 
' organisation like the augurs ; they did not, in earlier 
! times at least, form a r.olleghniif nor had they a 
' mngistcr. Their art fell latterly into disrepute, as 
I is illirsirated by the Avell-knoAvn saying of Cato that 
I * lie Avondered that fine hariispcx did not laugh Avlicn 
he saAv another. ’ See A croiJRlES, and DivinatIon. 

Harvard Vnlvcrsity, founded as a college in 
1638, is the oldest, richest, and best equipped of the 
iii.stitutions of learning in the United States. It 
is located at Cambridge (q.v.), copyright i 890 m u.s. 
Massachusetts, and its numerous by j. b. uppineott 
buildings (nearly fifty) are the compwiy. 
chief features of the town. It was named in honour 
of the Kev. John Harvard, who was probably bom 
in Southwark in 1607, graduated in 1635 at Em- 
manueUCollege, Cambriuge, came to New England 
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in 1637, and, dying in 1638, bequeathed to the pro- 
poned college his library of over 300 volumes and 
£779. During the colonial period the avowed 
object of llarvard College was * the education of 
the English and Indian youth in knowledge and 
godliness,* mainly with a view to their entering 
the Puritan ministry : only one Indian ever gradu- 
ated (in 1665). In its infancy the college was 
supported by voluntary contributions from the 
churches, and by grants from the Massjwdiusctts 
colony, but for a long time it was a rather ob- 
scure and feeble school. Its ex]>ansion into a 
university, its deliverance from siMdarian control, 
an<l its imlependence from the state have been 
accomplished during the lOtli century. During 
the same period its resources have enormously 
increased, and almost wholly from private dona- 
tions. It was 'mainly under the rule of the state 
until 1865, when by statute the government 
was veste<l in a board of thirty overs«*crs, in six 
classes of liv« members each, chosen by the alumni ; 
one class being renewed annually. The overseers 
direct the courses of study ami goimral niaiiagc*- 
inent, but the noniinations <if professors and otlier 
oflicers are made by the ‘corporation,’ consisting of 
the president an»l live fellows, a self-perpetuating 
body, originally created by cliarter in 1650, ami 
holding all the property of the university as trus- 
tees. The iiouiinatioiis nuidc by the ‘corporation’ 
remiire contirmation by the overseers. 

The halls for ‘ rc'citations ’ ami lectures, .and for 
students’ lodgings, as also the cliapel, library, and 
law-school, are in a s(jnarc called tne college yard, 
containing about 15 acres, planted with beautiful 
elms. The other buiblings are in other i»arts of 
the town, not fjir distant, ami occupy iiiMUit (K) 
acres. 'I’bc Agassi/, mnsenm of comparative zo<dogy 
isworbl faniou.s. The Peabody inusenin of Ameri- 
can arclueology ami ethnology dates from 1866; 
ami in 1890 a sum of 55?50,00t) was given to fouml 
u inuscuin of Semitic antiquities. The most im- 
po.sing edifice is Memorial Hall, built in honour 
of the alumni who fell iluring the civil war. U 
is 310 feet in length, and 115 in breadth, and 
has a tower 200 feet high. An ample vestibule 
contains busts and mural tablets. The principal 
hall is 164 by 60 feet, and 80 fe(!t to the ceiling. 
This has a fine collection of historical portraits. It 
is used as a dining-liall, and accommodates nearly 
7lX) at table. At the eastern eml is ji beautiful 
theatre for public exercises on ceremonial occ.asions. 
Memorial Hall, built of brick ami freestone, in 
Norman style, richly ornamented, needs only the 
nicllowing touch of age to be one of the most 
iinnrossivo collegiate buildings in the worbl. 

In the academic department the requirements for 
admission are high, and as a <!ousc(juence few stu- 
dents enter liefore the age of eiglitoen. There is a 
choice of two lines of stmly, both including .ancient 
classics, mathematies, ami other sciences ; hut in 
one lino the classics are proniimuit, in the other the 
sciences. There arc also various minor elections 
of study ; but no degree is given without some 
full courae, thoroughly carrietl out. As the univer- 
sity is amnly endowed, there arc many scholar- 
ships in all the departments, hcshles prizes and 
aids of many sorts, amounting to about $4.5,000 
per annum. Morning prayers are conducted by 
clergymen of diflerent denoniiiiations in turn; 
and students must attend Sunday services at the 
church designateeVhy their ]mrcnts.‘ The university 
library, inchnliiig the libraries ef the several sclmols, 
lias 600,000 vohinie.s and 250,000 ])aniph1ets. There 
is a well -equipped observatory, besides a botanic 
garden and an arlmretuni. There arc no fees pay- 
able to professors; each student on matriculation 
pays a general fee, and may attend as many 
ooursesr as he elects. Expenses vary with the 
SI46 . V 
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habits of the studmit, hut necessary expenses need 
not exceed $1000 (£200) per annum. 

The following are the departments inclmled in 
the university : H.arvard College, the Divinity 
School, the Caw School, the Lawrence Scientific 
School, the Medical School, the Dental School (in 
Boston), the Bussey Institution (a school <if agri- 
culture), the School of Veterinary Medicine (in 
Boston), ami the Craduale Deiuirtiuent. Purtlier, 
Badclifle College (formerly called Hurvard Annex) 
Avas organiseil in 1879 for the collegiate instruction 
of women by professors .anti iiislructors of Harvard ; 
a ffuir years' course preparing for a certificate 
correspomliiig to the B. A. tlegree. The total 
strength of the leaching stail' in 1902 3 was close on 
500 (about loo being professors j)roper), ami of the 
stmlcnts iio.ar 4300, of whom 2109 were .at tlie 
college — the others being at the various other 
coniiectetl institutes or (Icpartiiieiits. The total 
income is coiisidcu-ahly more tli.an .$2,000,000 a 
ye.ar ; Hie invesletl funds (exclusive of lauds, huihl- 
liiigs, hooks, ami .apparatus) amount to about 
I .$12,500,000. Though wholly unsect.ari.an, 1 he col- 
lege has largely been in the hands of Unitarians. 
Amongst the alumni h.ave been the Adamses, the 
Danas, (Planning, Then. Parker, Motley, Pre.scott, 
Ikancroft, Emerson, Wemlell Phillips, O. Wendell 
Holmes, Parkman, Lowell, Child, .ami Norton. 

See .1. (^iiincv, of Harvard University (1800) ; 

Rendle’s monograph on .John Harvard (ISS.*)); 'fhayor, 
An Historiral f<k'Hrh of Harvard University ( 1 . 891 ); 
Four Ameriran Colkim (1895) ; Birkbock Hill, Harvard 
CoUeyv^ hy an Oxonian { 1895). 

IIarve.Sf-lHlfir 9 larval form of the silky 
Troinhidiiini {Tnnnhitfiam hoiosrrirnim — JJiin.) of 
the family Tromhidiid.-e, order Acarino* Jt is of 
minute size, scarcely discernible by the naked eye, 
and of a bright se.arlet or vivid eriiirson colour, "in 
the hot months of sinnmor it is found in gardens 



«, Tromhidiani holoHCricrnm^ fiinale (mng. !) diameters); 
larva, full grown (Harvest-bug). 

and on wihl veget,ation, being most jilentifulin hot 
dry seasons in jilnees near the sea and^ in chalky 
districts. It specially torments people with delicate 
skins, and the Avound it produces cau.ses a good 
ileal of loe.al irritation and also, in Avariiier eouii- 
tries, a con.sidorahle amount of constitutional dis- 
iurhanee. ’Phe most uiqdeasant symptoms are 
only observed in climates warmer than Britain ; hut 
the mite, is troublesome enough in some parts of 
Scotland. M. P. Megnin h.as investigated the life- 
history of the harvest-hug, or rouget^ as it is called 
ill Erance (see Annates ties Sn’enres Natarelles, 
6th series, vol. iv. 1876). He found the silky Trqm- 
imlium (7*. Iwlosertvenm)^ a bright scarlet species, 
from spring till July and August, when it suddenly 
disappeared. Tn April lie found some iii.ales with 
many young females, in the end of May and in 
June only gravid foiitales. In June and July eg^ 
Avere laid, which hatched, proiluoing the rouget or 
harvest-hug formerly described an Lentm antnm- 
finHsy an almost spherical six-lcgj^ed larva, which 
soon found a host into whose sliin it thrust its 
sharp mandibles. ForthAvith its abdomen began 
to swell with the fluid imbibed, reaching ultimately 
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to about five tiinci* it:) ori^'iiial bulk, the head and 
thorax remaining; of the sanus size as before. After 
hiberiuition, during which it ili^'osted and assinu- 
late<l the nutritive juices stored up diirin*' its para- 
sitic existence, it hccanie the eiylit-lej'f'ed nyiii]»ha, 
exclusively a vci^otahle feeder ainl sexually coiii- 
nlete. The harvest-hug infests not only liunian 
beings, hut also <h>gs, <.*ats, hares, and other smaller 
niaminals, and oven insects. 'Fhe remedy employed 
f(u- its bite is to extv.iet the animal froni the slcin 
by means of a iitMMlle, and to allay the itching hy 
nihlnng tlio part a!leete»l with some i*ss(uilial oil. 
The ravages of the harvest-hug app(*ar to he not 
coiilined to Kurope, since a small animal found in 
]\[exioo, ainl called hy the Indians Tluihaln(ah\ 
wems to he. if not identical v.illi, at least similar 
to the harvest hug in its ]ut)ees>.os ainl etl'eets. 

ilar%’OSt-fl>% the popular iiaiiie in the United 
States for a species of Uieada («i.v.). 

llarvest-iiiooii. Sec Afoox. 

Harvey, Siii (Ikouck, IMl.S. A., was horn at 
8t Xinians, near Stirling, in Ft'hniary I SIX). Ho 
was apprenticed to a hi)ok.seller in Stirling, hut 
ill IS‘23 removed to Fdinhuigh, and entered the 
Trustees’ Academy there. In lS*2ti, when the 
Uoyal Scottish Academy was instituted, he was 
eh'ctcd an A>si>ciate, tliough only in his tweiithdli 
year ; lie heeame a full Academician in 1S20, p^c^i- 
ilenl ill lSt)4, and was knighted in lS(i7. He died 
22d damiary lJS7h. Many of his works are well 
known lliroiigh the inediiun of engravings. The 
nrinci|)al are ‘Covenanters’ ^reaching,' * Battle of 
Urumclog,’ ‘ .\ Highland Funeral,’ ‘(’hildieii blow- 
iiig Bubbles in (did (Ireyfriars’ (.dnirchyard,’ * First 
Kcading of the Bible in the (’rypt of St Fanl's,’ 

‘ Bnnyan in Bedford (Jaol’ and ‘ Biinyan and his 
Daughter selling bac'cs,' ‘ Shakest)<*are before Sir 
T. Jjiicy,' ‘The (..’urlers,* an<l ‘ Leaving the Manse.’ 
fn his later years Harvey devoted much time to 
landscape- pain i i ng. 

Harvey* NViijjam, the discoverer of the cir- 
cularion of the blood, was horn at Folkestone, in 
Kent, on the 1st «»f April l.*)7S. His father was 
a yeoman ; and Ids brothers wore nicrehants of 
ueight aii<l substance, nintfoi H copiosi, in the 
city of liondon. After six years at (.’anterhury 
rammar-sclHXjl, Harvey, tlion sixteen y(?ars of age, 
was entered at (’aius (.’ollegn, (’aml»ri»lge. He 
to«)k Ills degree in arts in i.'»97, and, after li 
yoars’ study at tlie uidver.sity of iVdua iimler 
Falaicius de Anuapcndeiite, Julius (’asserius, and 
• •tlmr eiidncnl men who tli(*n adorned that 
nniver-^ity, lie obtained his diploma as <loctor of 
medicine in I(i02. ffe returned to Kngland in the 
same year ; and after receiving his doctor’s degree 
from Ids original university, I.’amhridge, settled in 
London as a jihysiciaii. In l()<M) he was appointed 
physician to St Bai tholomew’s Hospital, and in 161o I 
Jaimleiail Leciurer at the (_'olIege of Physicians— j 
an oflice tln-n ledd for life ; and it is generally sup- ■ 
posed that in Ids lirst course of lectures (in the 1 
spring of KiHi) he exjiounde.d those original and j 
complete views of the rirciilation of the blood with j 
wliieli his iiaine, is indi*lil»ly associated. It was not 
till the year 1()2.S that he gave Ids views to the 
world at large, in his cchdualod treatise entitled | 
Ejnerr.itatio A luifonitra Mntn t^nrdisr.t Sftnf/imiis, ' 
having then, as he stales in I lie preface, for nine | 
years or more gone on demonstrating the subject in 
bisc4>Jlege lectures, illustrating it hy new and aildi- 
tioiial arguments, ami freeing rt from the ohjeetions 
raised hy the skilful amongst anatomists. He was 
appoLiiteir successively jihysieian to James L and 
(’harlos I. ; and in 1033 we fiml that his absence, 

‘ by reason of his attendance on the king’s majesty,’ 
from St Bartholomew’s Hospital was coni|)lained 
of, and that Dr Andrews was appointed as his sub- 


stitute, ‘ but without prejudice to him in his yearly 
fee or in any other respect’ — a proceiluro which 
shows the esteem in which Harvey was held. Wo 
learn from Aubrey that he aceompiiided Thomas 
Howard, Earl of "Arundel, in his embassy to the 
emperor in 1(53G ; and during this journey he pub- 
licly demonstrated to ras]>ar Hofmann, the <listin- 
guislied jirofessor of Nuremberg, and one of tho 
chief opponents of his views, the anatomical par- 
ticulars which made the circulation of the IdomI a 
necessary conclusion — a demonstration which, it is 
reported, WtOs satisfactory to all present save Hof- 
nifinn himself, who still continued to urge futile 
ohjeetions. To ai»prpciale the importance of 
Harvey's discovery and the nature of the ohjee- 
tit)us that wouhl he urged against it, it is sutlieient 
to slate that Harl ey’s first step was to prove that 
the arterit's eonlaiiitMl not air hut hlooil. Tlie 
whole course of the eireulation could not he de- 
monstrated, as Harvey had no idea of a system of 
capillaries uniting artt'ries and veins. * 'I’liese were 
discovered by MaliJghi some fifty yeai's later. He 
attemled the king in his various expeditions, and 
was present with him at the battle of Fdgehill 
(OcLiher *23, 1()42). ‘During the iigiit,’ says 
Aubrey, ‘ the Prince and Duke ef ^’ork were eom- 
inif led to his <*are. He ttihl me lliat he withdrew 
yith them niider a hedge, ami tooke out his 
jioekelt a hookc‘, and read. P»ut lie had not read 
very long hed'ore a bullet of a great gun grazeil on 
the ground neare him, which made liim remove his 
station.’ He accompanied the king afier the 
l)atth? to Oxford, where he resided nearly four 
years, re<*oiviiig (he lionorary degree of Doctor of 
Physic, ami being elected warden of Merlon (’ol- 
l€‘ge. (.)n the surrender of Oxford to the Parlia- 
ment in July 1010, he left llie university and 
retiiriiod to London. He was now si\ly-«‘ight 
years of age, ami seems to have withdrawn him- 
self from practice and from all furtlier ])a.rlicip;ition 
in the fortunes of his royal master. During the 
remainder of his life he was usually the guest of 
i>ne or other of his brothers, now men of wi^allh 
and high standing in tlie city ; and it was at the 
count ry-honse of one of them that Dr Fait visited 
liini at (liiislnias lOoO, and after ‘many diffi- 
culties’ obtained from him the MS. of his work on 
llio generation of animals, which was published in 
the following year, under the title of Ejccrnfufiuiien 
ik (itncruUnta Atiimnlinin. 

From this periml to Die time of his deatli the 
chief ohjei’t wliieli occupied his mind was the wel- 
fare ami improvement of the (’ollegcof Physicians. 
In l()r>4 he was elected president of the college, 
hut he declined Die oflice on a(‘count of liis age 
and infirmities. Fn July JGoO lie resigned liis 
Liiinleiaii leeiurosliip, which he had held for more 
than forty y* ars ; and in taking leave of the col- 
lege presented to it Ids little jialrimonial (‘state at 
Burw.osli, in Suss(*x. He did nob long survives, 
but, worn out, by lepeatcal attacks of gout, dit}d at 
J.omhjii on the 3d June 1057, and was hiiri(Hl in a 
vault at HfMiiiistead, near SaflVon Wahliln, in 
Jvs.sex. On IStli OctolKjr 1883, at the (;o.st of the 
Boyal College of Physicians, Ids remains were 
l■moved from the dilapidated vault, and with 
hefitting sohuiinity reinterred in a maihic sarco- 
(ihagus ill the Harv(.-y Chapel attached to tho 
same chiireli, 

Harvt y’s works in Latin were published in 176G ; a 
trurislntion by Dr Willis in 1H47 (dtew ed. 1881); and 
his rra/rcfwvrs Araik mimi hy a conmiiitee of tho Royal 
(.'ollego of Physicians in 1H87. Sec Willis’s Life of 
Harvey (1878), Huxley at tho Tercentenary {Ha tare, 
1878), and D’Arcy Power (1897). Astatuo of Harvey 
was erected at Folkestrtno in 1881, 

lllirwiclly a miiniei]ial liorough, seaport, and 
market-town of R.ssex, is situated bn a promontory 
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at the influx of the confluent Stour and Orwell to 
the sea, 71 miles by rail NE. of London. South* 
ward of llarwich is tho watering' place of Dover- 
court, with a sea-wall 2 miles Ton;*'. The chief 
inditstiies ai‘e Hhipbuilding, ilsliing, and the manu- 
facture of cement. Steauirrs run daily to Ipswich, 
and there are regular lines of packets to Antwerp, 
liotterdaiii, l^ondoii, \:e. The harbour is capa- 
cious, safe, and cotiiiiiodious, having been much 
improved since 1844. It is defended by a batUuy, 
aiuL on the SuH’olk side, by Landguard T\)rt, which 
dates from the reign of James 1. great liave 
been the en(;roaehineMts made by the sea on the 
promontory on which Harwich stands that two 
jetties or groins, i;r>l> ami 1000 feet long respec- 
tively, were undertaken in 1SG3 to l>reak the force 
of tho waves, and these have proved very success- 
ful. From tho 14tli century till 1807 Harwich 
returned two members, and from then till 1885 one. 
Pop. ( 1851 ) 44.^1 ; (1881 ) 7842 ; (1001 ) 10,019. 

llarz lloillltailis, a mountaiu-range of Ger- 
many, I'vtending hotween the rivers Weser and 
Elbe, south of I’ninswick, with a length of .'ST miles, 
a hreadlh of 20, ami a siijioi licial area <»f 78 1 sij. 
rri. It forms an elevate*! plateau, rising on imist 
sides somewhat steeply from the plains, a.ml riilged 
with irregular and in .some parts forest clad luoun- 
taiiis. IMie range, which is divid***! into Tpper and 
I.owor Harz, tho average elevations of which are 
2100 and 1000 hiot res[»ectively, is coiiiposcMl for 
the most pait of rocks belonging to the Dcvonifiii 
and Lower 'Carboniferous formations, ami broken 
through in a few jdaees by granite, as in the 
JJroeken (‘[.v. ), tho highest peak (.8740 feet) of I 
C(Mitral Germany. The Harz are exoee*lingly rich | 
in metals ami mimnals, as silver, iron, lea*l, cojiper, I 
zinc, marble, alal)astcr, and granite. IMiese inoun- I 
tains form a natural line of division between tlie Low • 
German ami tho High Gennaii raeos. Industries . 
conneeterl with the mines ami the fon*sts, as well as i 
some eattle-hreetling ami agriculture, allbrd ein- I 
ployment to the iiihahitant.s. The rearing of sing- | 
ing hirds i.s .also .a soureo of profit. 88io Harz i 
Mountains are the s<a‘nes of many of the weinl 
legendary tales of Gorman literature. 

llasdrilhal (*he whose help is Haar), the 
name of several (Jarlli.agiinan g**nerals, of whom | 
the most famous was the son-in-law of Hamilcar I 
Barea ((|.v. ). In 237 fJ.O. he .'iceomimiihMl Hamil- i 
car into Spain, ami gave that general most ctrective | 
aid in the work of Imilding up a Carthaginian I 
dominion in the l*eninsnl,a. On tho <loatb of | 
Ifamilear in 228 u.c. the task of administering and ; 
extending the new empire devolved on Has<lruhal, | 
who advanced the ( Carthaginian frontier from the i 
Biotis (the (Suathilquivir) to the Tagus, and 
founded a now e«a])ita1, NovaC'arthago (the modern 
Cartagena), a city with the best liarlMUir on the 
south east coast of Spain, ami situal-e*! in the j 
vicinity of rich silver-inincs. ilasdruhal jirovod | 
himself an admirable administrator. He was i 
remarkably successful in conciliating the? Iberian j 
tribes, am! cxtemlod Ids rule mainly by peaceful 
means. So indepemlout w.as lie of the honie govt'ru- 
ment that the Homans made a treaty in which the 
Ebro w^as fixed on as the frontier line, not with 
Carthago, but with Ifasdrubal. In the eighth year 
of his command, 221 B.C., he was assassinated by a 
Celtic slave. — Another Ilasdruhal was the son of 
' Hamilcar Barca, alid the brother of Hannibal (q.v.). 
He defeated Ciieius Sbiuio in Spain in 212 u.c., and 
in 208 marched tliroimli Gaul, to join bis lirother 
Hannibal in Italy. Ho crossed tlie Alps in favour- 
able weather, but, instead of pushing southward, 
mat^e a fatal delay at Placentia, and was 8 ui 4 >risc^.d 
and slain on the Metaurus in 207 B.C. — A third 
Ilasdruhal was one of Uaniiibars principal oflicera 


in the Italian campaigns. He ina^le a brilliant 
charge at the battle of Canine, which contributed 
greatly to decide the fate of tho day. — A fourth 
gencM'al of the .same name defended Carthage against 
the Homans during the siege which ended in the 
city’s clestructioii in 146 u.('. Ho is accused of 
cowardice and cruelty, and of liaviiig starved the 
citizens while hiin.self living in revelry. 

Ilnscs Karl At\u;sT von, a cclebraced German 
tlieologian, was horn at Steiiihach, in Saxony, 25th 
August 1800. After Ixurig expelled from iS'iangen 
University for his connection with the political 
students’ unions called the ‘ BiirNehen.schaiten,’ he 
became in 1823 a nniversity tiit-or at 'rhbiiigen, but 
after a new' iiivestigatiou was imjirisoiied for ten 
months in the fortress of lloheiiasperg. He settled 
at Leipzig in J820, ami in the hJlowing year w'as 
calhul to Jena as ])rofessor of I’lieology. Here ho 
remained till his retirement in 1883, When, after 
sixty' ycjirs of leaching, he was ejii)«)ble<l, and 
appoiiitctl a priyy-eouneillor. His chief writings 
.are />.s* (t/frtt Pfanri'st Tt‘.stf(mrnt. ( 182-1 ) ; Luhrhuvh 
dcr Ecahifdisvhcii ( 1826 ; (Jth ed. 1870); 

Gtimia (3 vols. 1826 28; 2d ed. 1870); llidicnts 
n'dirinfs (1828; 12th ed. 1883), which was an 
able attempt to present tingmatic theology in the 
form that H utter would have ehosen, ha<l he been 
living in the jnesent century, ami involv<*d him in 
a long controversy with Hdlir, the exponent of 
‘ vulg.ir-rationalism JJtis Lt hni Jr.su (1820; .>th 
ed. ISO,")); Kirrhruift:.srlilrhfr {\K\\ i 11 tiled. 1SS6); 
Dir bciilcu, Erzbi.srhufc (1830); Srur. Pro^theicti 
(18.11 ; 2d ed. I860); a life of St Finncis (18.16); 
a hamlhook of Protest.ant i>oh*mical theology 
(1863); a life of St Catharine of Sionn (1864); 
(iesrhichtc Je.su (1876); Des Kull urhauftfes Kudt 
(1870); ami Jeetures on ehnr**h histoiy (1880). 
lie suhse<iuently began the publication of a ehiiix^h 
history hasiul ‘on Ids imiversitv lectures (1885 
ei .sen.). Ills autohiograpliy flown to 1830 i.s en- 
titleu Tdcufe uud [rrth inner 2fl ed. 1873). 

Hase w'as called the Nestor of modern seientific 
theology. He did great service in the reconcilia- 
tion of the chiircirs faith to inoihM’n thought, and 
was an equ.ally rescdiite jiml ellective o[»poiient of 
fivtluMloxy on the one luiinl ami ralionalisui on the 
other. He flieil 3d January 1800. 

Ilasclriti: (otherwise HKSiLiii(;K or Hazle- 
Run.}), Sir ARiiirR, one of the 1^'ivo Members 
(q.v.), commanded a noted regiment of cuirassiei*s 
called the ‘Lobstc'rs’ on the si«1e of tbo Parlia- 
ment, look an active jiart in tln‘. House of Com- 
mons in connection with the militia ami other 
hills, ami was governor of N^iwcastle. In 1660 h« 
half acfjuiesced with Monk in the Hestoration, but 
dietl a prisoner in the Tow'er, 7th Jaiimiry 1061. 

Haslli.slly froin w hich the word omrsA'/a is de- 
rived, is an ^Vrahian preparation of Imlian henq), 
know'll in India a.s hhaiuj or siddhi. It 'consists 
chiefly of the leaves ami stalks of Cumutbis iudica. 
The medicinal value of the pre]Mirations of Imlian 
hemp is treated in another article; see IlKAil* 

[ I NDIAN ). It is the physiohigioal action w hich w ill 
now' he specially noticed. Tlie drug is use*l in the 
East in various ways. Sometimes it is snioketl 
alone or with tobacco. At other times bevt'rages 
are preparetl from it, or it is taken in the form of 
lozenges or electuaries. The mujoou of Calcutta, 
tho mupouehari of (^airo, and the ebnrumes or 
dinmine.se of the Arabs are pri'pai’ations of this 
kind. The ellects ilitler aeeoruiug to the dose and 
the idio.syncrasv of the imlivitlual. Some l^eeoine 
pugnacious, while others fall into a state of reverie. 
After .small doses thei’e is a groat tendency' to cause- 
less merriment. In most cases there is an extra- 
onlinary susceptibility to hallucinations of vaiioua 
kind.s, tlieir nature d’epemliiig largely on the 
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-of iiiiml of the t)Oj«on, and to some extent on liis 
surrounding's. Time, distance, and sound are no 
longer correctly judged of. A minute may have 
com|»rpssed into it tlie action of a month, a hand- 
hreadtli may stretch out to a mile, and tho ripple 
of a hrook niay swell into the roar of Niagara. 
All hough the dreams produced in Orientals by 
the drug are often <)f a voluptuous nfiture, this is 
by no moans a universal etVect among luiropeans. 
'I'lie stage of hallucination is generally succeeiled 
by deei‘1 slumber with diminished sensibility. The 
ii'-e of hashish has the inevitable demoralising 
etVccts of all siich indulgences. See Moreau, Jhi 
ILn'hisrh it t/f rAlii'iHitiuu Men talc ( 1S45). 

llaslar Hospital, to the sonih oi (Josport 
(q.v.). between llaslar LaUe and tlie sea. is an ^ 
enormous establishment for the olliccMs ainl men of 
the navy, dating from I74(i, and acctniimodatiug 
2l)O0 piitienls. Heyond arc tlie llaslar barracks 

^llasloiliore, a town of Surrey, S miles S\V. from 
(Jodalniing. Its line air and s<*enerv liave made it 
a favourite residenci*. Pop. of Haslemcre, ‘26o0 ; of 
Ilindhead, 2 miles WV., OTn. 

Ilaslillitftleil. a municipal borough (since 1S91 ) 
of Lancashire, 19 miles WV. of Manchester. 
Colton, silk, and woollen manufaoiures are carried 
on. There are ironworks, coalmines, and stone and 
slate fpiarries. Pop. ( I Sol ) tillU : (1901 ) 18,543. 

Ilasilioill^aiis. See M xrrAHlOKS. 

lla.ssaii-bon-Sahali. the M)1<1 Man of the 
Moiiiitain ’ of Kuropean story, was founder of the 
Moslem sect of the Assassins (q.v.). 

Hasses .Tohaxn Aimilf, composer, was born at 
Jlergedorf, near Hamburg, 25111 March 1099, ami 
stndieil in Italy under Porpora and Scarlatti, lie 
Is'came famous as // ,SV/.v,s7;wc ( ‘ (bo Snxon ’) through 
his oiMMii >V.sW/v//c, jiroduced at Naples ( 1725) ; 
was htneH-un'istrr at Drenleii; and was brought 
to Lomion in 1733 to bead an opposition to Handel 
as representing the Italian .school. Here Ariasirse 
wa** ]»rodne*Ml with success ; but H;u(.se .somi bjft 
Lomion, and in 1740 was in Dresden, subsequently 
. .tiring to ^'ienna and to Vmiice, where he dieil 
23d l)i‘cember 1783. 

Hasselt. capital of the Ibdgian ]>roviiic<» t>f : 
Limburg, situated 18 miles by rail WV. of Maos- 
tnclif, inis several distilleries, iminnfactnres linen 
fabrics, lace, and tobacco, and cultivates tobacco, 
in.'i-Mder, and chicory. Pop. 15,194. 

HAstiliapiir. a mined city of India, on the 
oltl be<l of llic < binges, 22 miles K. of Meernt. It 
wa'- the capital of the (ireat Pandava kingdom, 
frequently mentioneil in the MabfibliArata. 

llastillUS, a ]»arliament:iry, innnicipal, and 
county I ISSS) borough ami famous watering-idace 
of Sussex, is ]»icluresquely situateil on the shore, 
surrounded by high cl ill's except on ilie south, which 
is open to the s»^a. 15y rail it is 33 miles E. of 

Hrighton and t»2 miles SSE. of liondon. It con- 
Bisted formerly of mily two streets, intersected by 
a small slieam called the Ikmrne, but is now a 
large place, whose resident population is doubled 
during the holiday sea-^on. Since the miildle of 
tlie liHli century the borough has been greatly 
extended, and some ]>ortion of the bills which 
shelter the town contain several fiue streets and 
terraces. The breezy ami nicely ])av(*d esplanade, 
over 3 miles in length, forms one of the finest soa- 
w’alks and drives in the kingdom. The elimate is 
dry and agreeable, and the bathing very good. 
Daring cold weather in winter and spring the 
place 18 a commended resort for pulmonary com- 
plaints, being sheltered by the bills inland from 
easterly and northerly wduds. It is famous for the 
mildness, salubrity, "and evenness of its climate. 


the mean daily range of shade temperature being 
remarkably small (9*9) as compared with nearly 
all other stations on the south coast. It has been 
said to offer a choice of tliree climates — the mild 
of the sea front, the more bracing of the inland, 
and the extremely bracing and invigorating of the 
surrounding hills, 500 feet above the sea. Tho 
sandy soil secures a dryness of soil and atmo- 
sphere not usually to Iw had at seaside resorts. 
Accortling to Dr Parsons, ‘the hottest days in 
Slimmer arc eight degrees cooler than Ijomlon, and, 
contrary to general belief, three degrees cooler than 
Kastbonrne.* The drainage is good, the Ih-ltlsh 
Maiical Jtinrnal stating that ‘ llastiiigs is one of 
the best drained and ventilated of seaside i>laccs.’ 
The w'ater-sii]q»l y is pure and abundant ; and salt 
wafer is laid on for watering the streets, and can Ikt 
sup]>lied direct from the main to ]>rivate houses for 
bath purposes. Tho cor]H)ration have pure based for 
a considerable sum the East and West Hills, fine 
open plateaus commanding beanliful land and sea 
view.s, and admirably adapted for golf and other 
outdoor sports. 

The East. Hill riilTs present great interi’st to 
geologists, and an* part of llie projierty pu rebated. 
They descend sheer into the sea, and care remark- 
able for their nigged beauty as seen from tJie 
oeean. Tln*rc arc three large jniblic gaidcns, 
one of them exeecdingly pretty, and an exten- 
sive Alexandra Park, openeil by the Prince ami 
Princess of Wales in 1882. The amiisi'ineiits of 
the place are many and vaiied. Hotels are iilen- 
tifiii, and several large and llonrisbing seliools 
liave been established, llie Hastings centre taUiii*' 
a large place in the Oxford and rambridge local 
cxarnination.s. .A great, al traction is the pier, ex- 
tending 9(M) fei.*l, and having a spaeions naA'ilioii 
at the s€*a eml giving accommodation for lietweeii 
2090 and 30tK) persons. St Leonards- on -Sea, now 
incorporated as a w’ostern suburb of Hastings, lavs 
a similar pier, o]»ened in 1901, about a mile wesl- 
wanU. 4 be ‘ ]»remior (.'impio port’ is the largest 
and richest fisbiiig-slalion on tlie .south coast, and 
has a now harbour of 27 acres. Tlio ruined castle 
was Iniilt by a follow er of the Conqueror. Hastings 
(.*-iuce 1885) reliirns only one member to parliament. 
Pop. of munieipal and county b(>rongli( 1881 ) 42,258; 
and, as externied in 1 897, ( ItK)! ) (55,528. See W. 1). 

( *oo])er’s AV/ro’ q/* //rr.sYo/i/.v ( 1862), and Montagu 
Ibirrows’ CimiUK Ports (18885. 

'Flu.' li ♦ ^”1’ I l.- rtL* 1 r A C'l'f'Mf ICl 

given to the great battle at Si'idac, near Hasting 
111 w'bicdi the English under King Harold WT.re eom- 
pletely defeated by tbe Norman invaders under 
vVilliam the (.’om|ueror, October 14, 1066. From 
that fatal day until now' tlie iilace lias borne the 
name of liattlc (q.v.). Harold’s force was drawn 
cliielly from tb.* sontliern counties, and was firmly 
postcMl on tbe 1 1 ill of Senlae, fortified w’ith a stockade 
and ditch. The Normans w(?re arranged in lliroc 
divisions, the eeiitre led by tbe redoubtable duke 
in person. The Nortiican foot began tbe battle, and 
it is said that tlie minstrel Taillefer, riding iitfroiit 
singing tbe Song of Uolaiid, was the lirst to strike 
a blow' and t-lic* lirst to fall. The Norman foot 
spent their fury in vain upon the English stockade, 
w’liik the Bretons on the Norman left "wing w'ere 
ijuickl}' }>ut to lliglit. A cry now arose that the 
ilukc w'as slain, and panic quickly spread tlirongh- 
oiit tbe army. ‘ I live,’ shouted AVilliani, os he 
tore oH* his helmet, ‘and by God’s help will conmier 
yet,’ and led on his men am*Av*to tho attack. Not, 
however, till by a counterfeited flight he had draw'n 
the English in eager pursuit from their strong 
])ositiori was he abici to break their line and obtain 
a footing on the high ground on W'liicli they bail 
stood so stubbornly. With the quick eye of the 
true soldier, William now' commanded his archers 
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to shoot high into the air that their arrows 
might fall from above. The English fell quickly, 
their shields being unable to ))rotect their hea<ls, 
and the king was soon struck down by an arrow in 
the right eye. The battle was now lost, but the 
housecarls fought where they stood till the last 
man wjia slain. See the third volume of Freeman’s 
Conquest. 

Hastings, Fhancis Kawdon- Hastings, Mak- 
QUIS OK, (ioveriior-general of India, was descended 
from an old Anglo-Norman family settle<l in County 
Down, Ireland, and was born on DLh December 1754. 
Entering the army in 1771, he was engaged in 
many of the chief operations of the war of American 
imlependence, lighting at Hunker Hill, in L<mg 
Island an<l New Jersey, at the siege of (‘harleston, 
and at the battles of Camden and Hobkirk’s Hill, 
and attaiiie<l the rank of atl ju tan t general uinler 
Lord Cornwallis. On his return home he w.*is 
created (1783) Haron Uaw<lon, and afterwards be- 
came intimate witli the Prince of Wah.‘s. A year 
after ho had succeeded his father iis Earl of Aloira 
he carried (1704) an army corps of I0,(K)() nien 
across to Holland, to reinforce the Duke of York; 
and ifi the following year i»articipatod in the attack 
on (iniberon. Under the Fox-Crenville ministry 
he was in ISOG appointed master-general <»f ortl- 
naiicc ; and he took an active jiart in [Militics until 
his appointnient to the g«)vcrnor-generalsbip of 
Hengal in IS I, 'I. This high oflice he held down to 
IS-Jl. The most momentous eveiils of his adminis- 
tration wci e the war against the hrave mountaineers 
of Nepal, the Coorkhas, who by the peace of 181(1 
were converted from aggressive enemies into the 
staunchest of allies ; ami in the next year the warn , 
against the Pindaris and the Alahralttas, both of | 
which W(*re speedily brought to a successful termin- i 
ation, with the result tliat a large addition w;is • 
made to the territories of the East Imlia (jonipaiiy. i 
For his masterly treatment of the < loorkha (piestion ' 
Lord Moira was creat(Ml Manpiis of Hastings ( 18l(j). I 
His policy in India included the encouragement of 
native (*du(;atioii and of the freedom of the press, a i 
reform in the law system, ami the elevation of the | 
status of the civil service. His resignation was 
caused by imputations levelletl against his public 
conduct in connection with the all’airs of a banking 
linn. In IS‘24, the year after his return home, liOid 
Hastings was appointed governor of Malta, and ho 
held this olKce until his death, at Bane, near Naples, 
on 28th November 182(1. See his Private Jourmtf^ 
edited by his daughter (2d ed. *1858); Prinsep’s 
Adminu'tmtion of the Marquis of Uastimjs ( 1825); 
Asiatic Journal (1823) ; and Ross’s monograph in 
the 'Kulera of India’ series (18113). 

Waukkx, was born at Churchill, in 
Oxfonlshire, 0th December 1732. He was deseemletl 
from the family of Hastings of Daylesford, but the 
estate Inul passed out of the family, and Hastings, 
who was early left an orphan, was educated at the 
expense of an uncle. He distinguished himself at 
Westminster School, where he was contemporary 
with the poets Churchill «and (k)wper, Avith the 
.future Lord Shelburne, and with FJijah liiipey 
(q.A'.). In 1750 he went out in the Civil Service 
of tlie Ejist India (k)mpany, and was at fii*st em- 
ployed in the secretariat in Calcutta. Ho was up 
the country at the time of the Black Hole affair, 
but made his escape and joined the refugees at 
Falla Chat, where l)e married his first Avife ; she 
died after bearing two children, Avho lived but a 
few yeara. Left a AvidoAver, Hastings returned to 
England in 1764, Avhero he spent live years and 
made the acquaintance of Dr Johnson. In 1769 
lie returned to Iiitlia os second -in-cuuncil at Madras, 
and in 1772 proceeded to Bengal, Avhere he was 
promoted to the presidency <» the council. A 


year later the British parliament produced the 
Kogulaling Act, under Avhich Hastings Avas to be 
governor-general Avith a handsome salary, and Avas 
to be assisted by a council of four members,^ three 
ap]H)iiited from Iiome. This Avas the beginning of 
trouble ; the majority in council led by Francis 
AViis oj>pose(^to Hastings from the first; the finances 
Avere in great disorder, the demands of the Company 
for rmnittaiices Avere frequent ainl urgent. One of 
Hastings’ first tasks was to bring to trial Uie chief 
fiscal ministers of Hengal, Kiija Shatiib Kai and 
Nawiib Muhamad Raza, on charges of malversa- 
tion and embezzlement. This, though done under 
positive orders from home, ]noved injurious to 
Hastings’ popularity. A corrupt and treacherous 
oliieial, Niincomar ( Rii ja Naiid Kumar), AA'as em- 
ployed in conducting the case ; and Avhen it broke 
lown all three became his enemies. In 1775 Nun- 
comar Avas triiMl, sentenced, and executed for forgery, 
a proceetling Avhich threAv oblocpiy on Hastings and 
on the chief- justice. Sir Elijah liiipey, which has 
l»een much dispelled in recent times. Among 
ine;isiires of domestic reform, Hastings made an 
appraisement of the landed estates Avliich formed 
the jLssets of a great ]>orlion of th<» public revenue, 
and on that n]q>raisement based a revised assess- 
ment. He also inqiroved tlic adminisl ration of 
justice in the country courts nnd organised the 
opium reA’enue. In his external policy he \A'as no 
le.ss energetic and original. He Avaged vigorous 
Avar Avitli the Mabrattas, and made the Company’s 
I poAA'er paramount in many parts of India. He con- 
I tracted ailvantageou.s alliances and restored the. 
financial position of tln^ Company. All this was 
not done AvitJioiit encountering" opjmsition and 
censure. In 1777 an attempt Avas made to depose 
him, on the slnuigtli of a conditional re.signation 
Avhich he had sent liome; and the attempt was only 
fnistrated by the action of the Supreme Court, of 
which Impey Avas still chief justice. In the same 
year Hastings married the tlivorcetl Avife of Haron 
Iiiiholf, a Ceriiian ollicer. In 1780 he Avas finally 
freed from embarrassment by the opposition oAving 
to the retirement of its leader, I'liilip Francis, Avliom 
he wounded in a duel. 

At the end of 1784 he resigned oilice and sailed 
for England, Avhere he Avas Avell received by King 
I George 111., but soon became subject to a parlia- 
' meiitary inquiry, Avith a AicAv to ini])eaciiiiient. 
Into the details of the charges brought against 
him AA'e cannot here enter. Among the chief mis- 
diHuls alleged against him Avere the aid that he 
gave to his ally the NaAvab of Ondh in the Avar 
against the Rohilla Afghans, his punishment of 
the Zemindar of Benares for non compliance Avith a 
demand for aiil in the lirst Mahratta Avar, uinl his 
connivance in the forfeiture of j»roi>erty — real and 
personal- -Avhich had been conferred on the Begums 
or doAvagei*' princesses of Omlli. (Charges on these 
subjects Avere preferred by the Whig o))position, 
ami Hastings, being descried by Mr l*itt, Avas im- 
peachtnl at the bar of the House of Lonls. TJie 
trial began 13th February 1788 in Westminster 
Hall, among the maiiagei's" for the Commons being 
Edmund Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Elliott (afterAvards 
Lord Min to), and Mr (afterwards Earl) Grey. The 
carlv sittings Avere numerously attemleil, and the 
audience Avas rcAvarded by splendid disi)lav.s of 
rhetoric ; but the public inten.‘st soon llaggetl. It 
Avas felt by those persons Avho kncAv or cared about 
the matter at all tiiat the alleged erroi s of Hosting 
Avere overbalanced by great public services. He 
had t>revailed in war ; he had left Bengal at peace ; 
he had organised tlio administration in all its 
branches ; he had fostered learning ; above all, he 
had founded an empire Avhich no one thought of 
aliandoning. The trial dragged itself through more 
than seven years and nearly 150 sittings. At last, 
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on the 2M April I7n.>, Hastin{?R ^vas acquittal on 
all tlio fliar’^os, unanimously on all that ailbcted 
his ptM'ioMal houniir. Out of tlie orii^inal inemliers 
who luul met ill Westiiiiiister Hall when llastiiiini^ 
howtMl his kui*o at the Imr hut twenty-nine 
wc‘ie left t<» \oto for the tinal award ; the remainin 2 <: 
peers <100*1 r*»un<l I lie throne as speetatoi*s. Hast- 
left the eourt a ruined iiiaii, the sunall tortune 
that lie hrou^ht from India having' heeii quite con- 
siinie*! ill the expenses of the defeiiee. But the 
l'*)urt of Direeiors eame to his aid ami made pro- 
vision t*»r his *leeliuiuj^ years, rarryiii^' out what 
is sai*! to have l»t*eii an aspiration <»f his youth, 
H;i>liuiis bought the ohl family seal of 1 )aylesfi>r«i, 
111 W*»u‘e>tersliiie, where he passed the iv.^t <»f his | 
life ia the ooeupatioiis of a eoiiutiy j^eiitlemaii, i 
varie<l hy ocea>i*uiiLl Nisits to Loiulou. He ;^ave. | 
evidenee hefor** pai li-imeiitarv *‘*wumil i*m‘s. nnd<line«l 
at Oarltoii Houm' ; the prino«‘-r»‘;;i‘Ut made him a 
privv-eouiieillor ; ami he reeeive*! honours from the 
eity ainl the llou^e< of Parliaimuit. He *1 umI at 
Ihiylesford, ‘2*2*1 Aii;iust ISIS, his wife suivhin;^ 
him. Ill hi< hui^r ami aetive eareer Hastings 
slmweil eoustaMl <‘M*‘r-y, eoura.ue, jml'Aiiiciut, ami 
apidh-aliou. In hi- ]irivate life lie was *^011116 and 
uiiselli-li. He left no ehihlren. 

See vols. 1S41); Mill’s Tti»Uw}i of 

India, c<-»rivcto<l hy Wilkin's Stephen’s Sfor// of 

Xiinruuiar ; TroUer’s Jiiuf/rufjhn (1S7S); th** article 1>3' 
the present writi r in the Jhclionai'u of Natlmal Hio- 
f/rafihn : Byall'.- ir(r^'/v /i Haatiiatst (ISSt)); Strachcy’s 
Ilastintjs and f/tc Hoffif'i Ua/’ (181.»2) ; F<»rre.st*s Admin- 
iatralion of iru/*/*' /< Ha.diinjH (lsil2l; C*.»l. Malleson's 
Lift of Wnrnn Haiti utf^ (lSO-4); and Sir C. I.awson’s 
Prirai* Lift of Wnritn Ha/ftiiii/s (iSlMi); Macaulay’s j 
elo'iueiit es.^ay is uiitrust\vorthj% j 

lla.stiims Sands* the lower division of the 
Weahien IilmN, part of the h*Mver (’re(aeeouss<‘ries. ■ 
The hi.Mls eoM-i*'t chietl.v of saml and .saii*lst*)iie with ^ 
siihonliiiate l.'«.y<*r< <»f ehiy, ami vary in thlcknes.s 
fmm oPO to 1000 teet ; ami tin* ;,o*mp eiiihraees, in 
*l*^<(;eii*liii‘: or*ler : Cl) 'rufihri*l;je Wells Sami, (*2) 
Wa*llmrst (May, ( 1 ) .-V'-lnlown Sami. The strata 
<lilh*r very little fr<iiii those of the overly iiijjj ' 
Weahl t-Miiy, except in heiiiju' more arenaceous. 
The beds have he*‘ii deposite*! in shallow fr<?sh ; 
water. M’he .•-aii*! often e\hihit.< line speeimens of 
ripple-marks, ami the clay which siqiarates the I 
saml-lieds soiii*‘liiii*»s eonlaiiis eraeks that have been 
pro*lm’*-d by the tlryin;; of the surface on exp*»sure. 
Tl -tiiita are lii;*hTy fos.siliferous. M’here are 
niiim niiis -auiian nrpliles, iiielmiin;' the liu;;e ! 
i;,ni'ti'*Mhi!i ami tlie llyiii;: plennlaetvle. The n.*- j 
mains *»f several *:h*‘loniaMs also occur. The lish | 
IkMou;/ chieliy l*» tin? j^aiiohl or |dacoi*l orders, the 
most MMiiarkahle hiring the lepi«IotuH, whose conical 
palate te*‘th ami thick snuare enamelled scales are 
very friMpient. MMi*.* sh*.*lls hehiii;^ to ;'*.*m*ra wliiel 
inhabit fr*\'.li wati-r, such a.s i'uludliia, (Jyelas, and 
Uni*). 

Hal* the prim'i])al head-coveriii;' of the human 
family*, dislin.L'^iii.-li*‘il from tin* **ai» or honiiet hy 
haviii;^ a hrim ar*e.iii*l it. The history of the hat is 
of necessity iiitim;it*.dy mixed up with that of liead- 
coveriin^s ^^emnnlly, tlu* *listiMeti*)iis of honiicts, 
hats, and caps h*jiiijj; arbitrary ami subject to many" 
variations with chnngiii*' fashion (see illustrations 
in article FASttfuN ). Tlic hat, as a roomy biimmed 
head-eoverin;^. i-^ ih*.* *lireet *les*!emlantof the jtftmnfs j 
of the ancimit ( ireeks, whicli was *listin‘'iiislied from 
the other (ir<.‘(*k hea*l-;^ear, the pHras, hy the i)o.s- 
session of a hriiri, useful for proteetiii;' its wearer 
fnj’ri the rayv of the .suii. Tln*se Greek hats wen. 
niiule of felt, the material of wliiidi the head-gear of 
‘•ally times appeal’s to have been principally fabri- 
cate*!. The us*j of felted hats heeame known in 
Kiiglam! about tlie pciriod of the Norman coiupiest. 
Til** lucreliaiit iii Chaucer’s Prologue to the Cfwtcr- 


hitn/ Tales is described a.s having ‘on his lied a 
tlaundrish hover hat.* About the period of C^ueen 
Kli/abcth beaver felts in many sluqies became 
common, and for three centuries thereafter fine 
heaver hats, mostl.y dj’etl black, formed the head- 
covering of the higher classes in Great Britain. 
But now, though felt hats are the everyday wear 
of the eommunily, tliero is no hmger such a thing 
as a genuine heaver hat. Scmj BliAViiu, J‘’Kl/r. 

Hals at the j»resent day* are fashioned of an end- 
less variety of material.-, ami, cs])eciallv in the ease 
of tlu»se worn hy ladies, they are so diversilii’d in 
form tliat they defy all delinitioii. But with all 
their variations three ))rjm‘i])al classes of hat-mami- 
facture may be distiiigiiislied, coiiipriseil under tlic 
felt-hat, the silk hat, ami the slraw-hat lia*les. In 
the felt-hat tra*le, the mateiials now ]»riueij»Hlly 
employe*! are the fur or hair of rabbits, with smaller 
proporthms of hare, beaver, musk rat, vicuna, and 
camel for the liner felts ; and slu.'Op’** wool for the 
eoiuiimiier felte*! hat.<. Fidt bats of inferior *jii:ility 
are also made uitli wool mixed with eoU*»n ami 
other vegi‘lahle lihres -not in reality felted, but 
emneiitc*! by varnish which is usc<l at once to Imld 
I logetluM* th(^ lihres ami to .stifleu till* hat iHxly. In 
the felling of rabbit, hare, and other furs, a ‘bat’ 
is first formed, which consists of an expamle*! cone 
of e*juaily ilistrihuted fibres in <|miiiiity siillicieiit 
to form tin* desire*! hat. 'Fo make this ‘hat,’ a 
' perforate*! c*>iio of sheet eo]>per is cause*! to revolve 
slowly *»vpr a funm.*l umler which there is a power- 
ful blast lirawing air inwanls through th«? holes in 
the <-*»pper eoiie. Fur is f**d towjinls and ilrawn 
over the surface of th** cone in an eijual niaiiiier b^" 
till* suction, nml is so h(‘hl in ]>nsitioii till a siith- 
cieiit ipiaiility to form the lial is uniformly distrib- 
ute*! over it. A wet cloth is then wraj»ne*l around 
the mass, over which an outer cone is slippeil, and 
the whole then *lipi»(‘*l into an acidulate*! hatli of 
hot water, and hy i»rcs,suro llio first stum* of felting — 
making t he bat cohere is seeuriMl. The siihst*quent 
operati(»iis are tin* .same in making both fur ami 
wo**! leu felts. Ill tlie felting of wool f*>r hats the 
bat is formed from eanled wool wound diagon- 
ally rouml a double cone, which gives two bats. 
’Fliese are fsubjccteil to tlie usual **perations of felt- 
ing till a sutfn’ient eoiisisteiicy of felt is obtained. 
The liats are thereafter roughly bhicke*! on a mould 
to .something of their ultimate form, then dyedi 
and when hard felts are to he made tliey an; stilf- 
em**l with a vaiiii.sh of shellac. They are then 
shaped on a block, smootlie*! with sand qiaper, 
bound, lined, ami finished. ’Flie princi]»al siipjdy 
of ralibit fur for felling is obtained in France anil 
Belgium from domestie rfihhits, liundredK of millions 
being in these countries annually kille«l as articles 
,of food and for (lie fur they vield*. 

The iiiauufac’ lire, of silk liais as a suUsliluto for 
pile*! heavers w;*s Fust atleiiqited about 1810, hut it 
was not till 18.‘M) that silk jdush hats were success- 
fully made in France. The .silk liat consists of a 
holly ami rim, usually made of two or three laycm 
of cotton cloth saturated witli variii.siies, to give the 
fabric stifriie.s.s and make it waterproof. Tliese are 
iiiouIiIcmI on wooden blocks according to the fashion 
of the <Iay ; and when the desired siiajie is produced 
the wlioh* is carefully varnished over >vitli lac and 
daiiiiiiar varnish, ami liefore dry the fine silk plush 
is appli<*(1 with great nicety, so as to prevent the 
si'fiiiis Iwuiig i)eri*eive<l. Tt is then trimmed with 
.-ilk bnihl oil tile, ijilge of the hrim, and a silken baud 
roiiiiil the junction of the hod^’^ with the hrim ; and 
the lining of leather ami thin silk being put in, it 
is complcti*. 0|iera-hats or crush-hats consist of a 
covering of imu’ino stretched over a spiral steel 
frame, which by pressure flattens dow'ii, so that 
they <.*un he easily earriejl. 

The manufacture of straw hats, which forms an 
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entirely distinct liranch of the hat trade, Mill Ims 
dealt with under Straw^plait (q.v.). In the United 
Kin^d<jm the felt-hat trade is prindi»ally centred 
at Denton and other villages in the neighbourhood 
of Manchester. In the year 1888 there were ex- 
ported from tli,e United Kingdom l,:331,d27 dozen 
hats of all kinds, valued at £1,202,017. 

Ifutcti, Edwin, a learned theologian, born at 
Derby, 4th Se|)tcmi>er 18.35. lie was e<lucated at 
King Edward’s School, Binniii^Iiain, and at Pem- 
broke C’ollege, Oxfonl, and took a sec^md-elass in 
classics in 1857. After some years of teaching as 
professoi* of (’lassies at Trinity (^ollege, 'Foronto, 
and rector of (Quebec Iligli School, he retnrncd 
to Oxford iifi viee-nrincinal of St Mary Hall in 
18(17, a post whhdi he hehl till his resignation in 
1KS.5. lie was appointed rector of Purlci'jh, Essex, 
in 18S:t, .'iml next year reader in Kcck'siastical 
History at (Jxford. 33ie (Irinliehl leetureship <in 
the Se[)liiagint lie held from 1SS(1 to 1884. His 
articl(‘soii such heads as ‘ (Ordinal iuu,* ‘ l*riest,\'i:e., 
in Smith and rMie(‘tham’p Dictionarif of Chrtstian 
AuHnoUks, liad m 1 ready attracted whU' Jittention, 

V hell his ]H'ofournlly hsinied ami admiralih argued 
Hampton L<‘c1ures, in 1880, on /7n.’ OnjotiUntwu 
of tin: l‘lorhf t'hrintian firmly estahlished 

his reputation both in England' and (iermany as 
one of the ablest and hest-eqni])pe<l theologians of 
tlie time. The laxik struck a lihiw at the ro<»ts of 
Higli Chnreh claims, ami proved to he more easily 
deriouneed than answered. It had tlie honour to 
Ik! translated liy llarnack. In 1888 he delivered a 
course of llibbert Lectures on Greek loftinire on 
CltriafiKiiift/. Hatch was inaile D.D. by Edinhurgh | 
in 188,3; piihlished in 1887 The Grtnrfh ift^urch i 
Itistlttitwfis, a jirofonndly learned Ixiok, though 
written in a lu'ight and pojmlar style ; kssof/s in \ 
liibliral Greek in 1880 ; and had made eonsideralde | 
progress with his ]>rojeeted Conronhtnec to the Sen- 
iuof/int when his career was cut sliort by untimely 
death, at (Jx ford, loth November 1880. A collection | 
of noble ndigions poetry, Towants Ficitts of Lit/ht \ 
(1880), and c ‘1 volume of striking sermons, i'he God \ 
of Hope (LStM)), a]»])eared postliuniously, the hitter 
with a brief l»iograj»hieal sketch hv his brother. 
See Dr Saiiday in the Hjrpositor for I'ehvuary 1800. 

llatclliliSf. Bee iNCUJJATioN, IVu i/ruY. 

llalclimeiltf ACHIKVIiMKNT, or Finkkal 
Escutchkon, the arms of a »leeease<l person within 
a black lozeiige-sliaped frame meant to be placed 
on the front of bis house. If the deceasetl was 
unmarried or a widower or widow the whole field 
of the escutelicon is block. In the liatcliment of a 

married j»ersoii only 
that iiart Is black 
which adjoins the 
side of it occupied by 
the arms of tiie de- 
ceased. Thus, in the 
hatcliiiieiit of a liiis- 
j>aiid the dexter .side 
jlack, the sinister 
white ; in that of a 
wife ^the^ reverse. 

cutcheoii of Scotland, 
similarly tt> lliat of 
(Iermany, ha«l the 
*Hatohmont of Husband. seize quart iers of the 
deceased arranged 
round bis personal arms, and in stnetm.^ss no 
one, unless his ancestora on every side up to four 
generations had armorial rights, was entitlctl to a 
funeral escutclieon. Escutcheons of this kind are 
now seldom seen even in Scotland. The black 
franio is sometimes powdered with drops to repre- 


sent tears, and the skull and cross-bones at the 
comers are liardlyn)ut of iise. 

llatlieldf or ]3ishoi*s Hatfield, a market- 
town of Hertfordshire, 18 miles NNW. of London 
by rail. There exist a few scanty remains of tlie 
12th-century palace, once the proi^erty of the 
bishops of Ely, hut, together with the inftiior, 
seizeu by Ifenry VllL, and successively the resi- 
dence of that king, of Edward VI. and Queen Eliza- 
helh liefore their ac;eessIon, and of James I. liat- 
liehl House, tlie S4*at of the Manjuis of Salisbury, 
wtus built hv Sir Uohert (.’ecil in 1011, and is a line 
specimen of Jacobean nrchiteeture, rich in portvaits 
and historical niaiiuscri]»ls. Poj). of \)arisii ( 1851 ) 
.3802 ; of rural district ( 1001 ) 7551. See its history 
in Hrewer's EnfjIUh Studies (ISSl ). 

Hatfield a fenny tract of 1an<l in the 

West Hiding of Yorksliire, lying lietweeii the Trent 
and Doncaster, some 180JKK) acres in extent, 
wliieli has been drained, and is now cultivated. 
See The Level of Hatfield ChavCy by John Toinlin- 
I son (1882). 

I ]latlicrlev« Sir: William PaceAVood, Harox, 

I Lord Cli.miccHor of (Leat ilrituiri, was born in 
London in 1801, and eilucateil at Ai’inrhester, 
and 3'rinity Uollege, ( 'ainbridgc*. and snhseqiicntly 
called to the bar. He was returned in 1847 as 
Liiteral niemher for Oxford, in 1851 was a]ipointed 
solicitor general and kniglited, in 185y b<^*ariie 
vice-chancellor, in 1808 a lonl justice in the 
Appeal (.'ourt and lord chancellor, being at the 
Stanie time raised to the ]>eeiage as Haron Hatherley. 
His name is n«4sneialed with a Haiikruptcy Act of 
18(59. He resigned ollice in 1872 in consequence 
of failing eyesight, ami dieil on JOth July 1881. 
Fnini liis j>(»n Cc'ime Truth and its Counterfrits 
(1857) and The Ctndinnitjf of Sr rijdu re (1807-09). 
See Memoir by A\’. H. W. Stephens ( 1882). 

Illlfliort the name of an Egyjjlian goddess, 
ranked among tht‘ second class of licit ies, who w'as 
tlie daughter of Ha, tin; sun. Sec* Euvi’T. 

llatliras^ a wc'll-huilt town of India, in the 
North-west Ih-ovinees, 21 miles S. of Aligarh. It 
is the commercial centre for the U])per Doah, and 
has a large export trade in sugar, gram, cotton, oil- 
seeds, ainl y///, and imjiorts iron and metal-tvares, 
cloth. iS:c. 3'he delicate carved work of the town 
is lamoiis. Pop. ( 1901 ) 41,850. 

llsUiui ef-Ta;i was chief of the Arabian tribe 
of Tai', and nourished shortly before the advent 
of Mohammed. He was renowned for his extra- 
ordinary liberality, and liis iiaine is at the present 
day synonymous tliroaglioiit the ISIosIcm world 
with all Unit is open-handed and generous. No 
givater compliment, indeed, can he paid to an 
Asiatic prince or noble than to style him * a second 
Hjitiiii.* Many anecdotes of his liberality and 
iiiagnanimity are recounted by poets ; thus SaMi 
says ; ‘ Hatiiii Tai no longer exists, hut his exalted 
name will reniain famous for virtue to eternity. 
Distribute a titlie of your wealth in alms, for when 
the linshatidiiian lojis oil' the exuberant hraiiches 
from the vine it produces an increase of gra])cs.* 
See CUouslon’s Group of Eastern Homances ( 1889). 

Half eras (^APK, a low' point of North Caro- 
lina, forming tiart of a sanuhank, in 35" 15' N. 
hit. and 75'' 31' AV. long. 'Fhc coast-line here 
turns from the direction of north-east to tliat of 
due north ; violent storms are frequent and render 
navigation dangerous, and the island is marked by 
a light niised 190 feet above the sea. 
llatti Hherif. See Fifcman. 

HattOy the name of tw'o archbishops of Mainz, 
who have a somewhat conspicuous place in the 
history of Germany. The fii*st of these w'as chosen 
Archbishop of Maluz in 891| and died in 913. — The 
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Becond arclibislion of that naiiic was a monk of the 
nioiijusterv of Kutda, and succoetled the celebrated 
Itahjiniis Miuinis, well known in tlie. history of the 
elK•llJll•i'^tie controversies, as abbot of the inonasiery 
of St lloniface, about the year 942. In the secoml 
expedition of the Emperor Otho I. into Italy in 961 
Hat to was sent Jis his ainhjissador fnmi Pavia to 
Koine ; and after his return, on the death of Arch- 
hinhop William, he was raised t<» the see of Mainz, 
ainl contimied one of tlie oliief <lirectors of the 
imperial counsels. Of his after-life ainl of his 
oersonal character the most opposite accounts have 
liccn ^iven. Hy some he is represented as a zoahms 
reformer, and an iipri^^ht and successful adminis- 
trattu* ; by others as a seltish ami hard-hearted 
ppressor of the poor; and the siraufjfe lej^eml of 
his heiii;; devoured by rats, which Southey has 
per]»etuated in his well known ballad, is represented 
as an evidence of the estimate that was popularly 
formed rey;ardin;' him. It is liy no means imjm>b- 
able, however, that this Ie;;end is of a much later 
date, and that its real ori| 4 :in is to be traced to the 
eouivocal desi^aiathm of the tower on the Khine, 
^lauselhurm, near Hinj'cii, which has been selccte<l 
as the scene of the Jiccurrence. Mamn'thin'in^ 
‘ Mouse-lower,’ is possibly only a corrupted form of 
Mnut/t-f/ntriti, ‘ Toll lowm-.'a .sulliciently tlcscriptive 
name ; but tlie modilied form of the word nii^ht 
readily su^^est a h'l^end of mice or rats. Another 
etymologv is from nittfscnt\ an old wonl for ord- 
nance. I'he date at which the Maiisethurm was 
built is unknown, and it is far from certain that 
it is not much later than the time of Hatto. It 
was stormed by the Swedes in KWo. Archbishop 
Hatto died in 969 or 970. See Karinj^ (hmld, 
Ctinotis Mfjt/hs' o/f/ic MliliVc. A (ft's ( 1869), and Max 
Belieim, T)l(' Mimsf'tItKn)i-sa(j(\ (1SS8). 

Hatton, tloii.N Liptkot, a self-educated musi- 
cal eomjioMT, was born at Liverpool in 1809, and, 
settliii;; in London in IS.Ti, soon made his name 
known as a composer. From 1858 to 1859 he 
was mii.-ical director of the Prince.ss’s Theatre. 
He composed numerous openis, cantatas, overtur<i.s, 
entr'actes, \e., but is remembered chielly for hi:, 
miisiciil settings of English .soijj;s, such as ‘ Good- 
bye, Sweetheart,’ ‘Tiie 'Par's Son",’ ‘When Even- 
ing's Tw'ili"ht,’ ‘ The Uait,’ ‘To Anthea,’ &c. lie 
died at Margate on 20th Septembe.r 1886. 

llatKfeld (Hung. Zsomhffl tfa)^ a town of Hun- 
gary, 20 miles h\' rail \\. of Temesvar, Pop. 8621. 
Hauberk. See Akmouji. 

Ilanrli, H AXS Carstkn, Danish iioet, was born 
at FriMlei iksliald, in Norway, 12tli Alay 171M). His 
first attempts in literature' being unsucce.s.sful, he 
began to study natural history ; but in 1846 wiis 
appointetl to the chair of Northern Literature in 
the univ<?rsity of Kiel. 'Fwo years later the IIol- 
hteiri revolution drove him back to Coi»enhageii ; 
and on the death of his friimd Uehlenschlager, in 
1850, he succeeded him in tlie chair of /E.sthetics at 
the university there, and held it dow'ii to his death, 
at Koine, 4th .Marcb 1872. llamrli's riper and more 
successful works emlirace nine historical tragedies, 
all written betw’cen 1828 and 1850, in which he 
e.xhibits great powers of individualisiii" character 
and portraying the local colouring of his scenes ; 
LyrisLe Ditfte ( 184*2, 1862, and 1869), some of which 
are extremely^ beautiful, ami mijoy an undispnteil 
popularity in Denmark ; and many tales and 
romances, &c. His epic-dramatic, poem Uamadry- 
adea (1830) met W’ith w'arm ajipreciation in Ger- 
many. At Capenhagen there appeared in 1873-75 
Haucli s Samlede Rtjnuuicr otj Fartidlintjer. 

HailfTy Wilhelm, German writer, w’as born at 
Stuttgart, 29th November 180‘2, and was educated 
at Tubingen. He acted for a couple of years as 
private tutor, and* liad been editor of the'Afor^e/i- 


bluti for about three-quartei-s of a year w’hen he 
die«l, 18th November 1827. Although only tw'cnty- 
live at the time of his death, Haiiinias left behind 
him works which have taken a permanent ]>lace 
ill German literature ; he has even become well 
know'n of late years, through sevei'al translations 
and editions of his liest books, in Great Britain. 
This re])utation is due to his Miir<^hcn or fairy- 
tales (18*26-*2S) and his Talcs (18‘28), all alike 
admirable for tlieir freshness, siunilicity, and play- 
ful fancy. Two of the latter, iHc. JicttUrin com 
Pont dcs Arfs and Ptts H'dd dcs Kaisers^ may 
be regarded as his masterpieces. The greatest 
elfort of bis playful fancy was, however, the exliil- 
artatiiig Phantusivn im iirrmer liafliskcller ( 18*27 ). 
Some of his ))oeins, of wliieli he only w’rote a few', 
have become rtdkslicdvr. All these w'orks 
but short; his longest productions w’ere none of 
them so successful. The romance of Lichtrusfchi 
(1826), although popular in Germany, owing to its 
local iulelily and its being almost the iirst liistorical 
novel wi-itten in G(*rniaii in Sir Walter Scott's style, 
reveals scvm*al defects when tested as a work of art. 
Ills earliest lcngtb^• work, Mrmoiren dcs S((t((ns 
(1826 ‘27), is an incoiiipleto ami immature proiluc- 
tion, blit full of promise as an example of satiric 
humour. In the same vein llauH' wrote a parody 
of Glanren in Dcr Mann im Monde (1S‘2G), and 
.an €?arnest satire against him in Kontrorr.rsjurdifft 
[ 1826). His StanmtUrhn Werke were piiblislied by 
G. Schwab in 5 vols. in 1830 ( 18th e<l. 1882). 

llailSify M virriN, S.anskritist, horn .SOth .January 
18‘26, near Kaling<‘n, in Wiirtemherg, w'as professor 
at Poona from 1859 to 1866, and at Munich from 
1868 till his death, 3d .lune 1876. He w’rolc on the 
IVhlevi language, and on the Rig-veda, and Essays 
' the Sacred J.anrfKayVf U ritings, and Religion of 
the Pai\Hecs ( 1862). 

Haiiksbee. See IIawksbee. * 

llailllH^niiiie. See Cork. 

Haunted Houses in former times were very 
eoiiiiiioii ill every corner of England and Scotland, 
and iiiiiiiy pe,rsistent traditions descended of umpiiet 
spirits w'lio were doomed to h.annt for ever the spot 
on which they had w'ronght or siiirered some deed 
of blood. Dim shadow’s of earthly forms, they con- 
I tiiiiietl into their ghostly existence the form and 
I aspect that they wore in life, and the gaping and 
1 hlciMling w'onnds of murder froze the heart of the 
from age to age. Shrieks, wailings, 
wringing of the hands, knockings, infernal curses 
, and l)lasphemi(^K— such W'crc some of the awessory 
i horrors that the ])opnlar iniagination cost around 
j these ghostly creations, of whom many continued to 
j possess, hut in intensilied form, all the power and 
I ili.^positioii to evil whieh had belonged to tlieiii in 
life. These iimjiiiet spirits could somctinies bo 
laid, or eonipellcd to re.st finally in their graves, 
or tlie Red Sea, by the exercitations if clergymen 
of pre-eminent piety, who often contrived to exor- 
cise them by passing a night of severe religious 
exercises alone in the bauiiied chamber or bouse. 
The inevitable decline of belief in the HU])ernatural 
lias swept aw'ay almost all our domestic ghosts, 
spite of the e.special nroneness of the popular iinag- 
inatiou to tins kind of belief. Of the haunted 
bouses of Scotland, past or present, none are more 
faiiions than Glainis Castle, Corlacliy Castle, and 
Spcdlins Tower; no local ghosts were more per- 
sistent than those that haunted Newton Castle, 
Huntingtow'er, Allanbank, Woodhouselee, and Fin- 
haven. in England, among the most stiiking cases 
are Corby Castle with its 'radiant Ixiy,* Peel Castle 
with its ' Maiitlie Dog,’ Ashley Hall, Skinsea 
Castle, Hilton Castle with its * Cauld Lad,’ Uol- 
Jainl House, Kainham Hall with its ‘ Gray I^y,* 
Tharston Hall, Newstead Abbey, Fowls Castle, 
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anil C'aistur (Castle, round the courtyard of which 
drives every year a ghostly carriage drawn hy four 
headless horses. No less rich in stories of haunted 
lioiiscs are li*elau(h Wales, lirittany, and (Jerniany, 
and no stories of this class are more weird and 
gruesome than the examples in the folklore of 
Tiussia. Spectral animals as well as men and 
strange lights were seen at some i>Iaces, and there 
are authentic stories of and igni lied ajiparitions of 
whose })resonce mortals were made aware hv their 
sense of smell. The ‘Shuck Hog’ of Norfolk is of 
large size and black colour, with great yellow 
eyes, and brings sure death to any one he nieets. 
Sometimes, however, he is heailless, or with hut 
one blazing eye in the centre of his forehead. In- 
deed, the whole subject of spectral apparitions 
opens up a large chapter in iiopular demonoh)gy, 
which has been somewlisit grotesfpicly overlaid with 
the theological conception of the devil. 

Countless stmics, old and new, are told of s]»irits 
that have at various times infested houses to the 
terror of their earthly inmates. Of these clfi.shiical 
examples are those connected with Tedworth, testi- 
iied to by Joseph Olanvill, and with Hlpworth 
lieetory, on the still less impeachable evidence of 
Jtihn Wesley. An interesting modern examide of 
how stories of this kind can be nianiifactureil even 
in our day, out of hearsay and thirddisind state- 
ments, is that of the haunted house in llerkelcy 
S«)uare, which seems to have reiHiived its ])o]m- 
laritv and fame from being ideiitilied tbrougli some 
acchlcntal circumstances as the scene of a similar 
story related in Temple Bar for 1808 by iihoda 
llroughton of a house in the country. Those who 
are sulliciently intereste<l c,an follow the growth, 
if not the actual genesis, of the story in a series 
of com mvi nictations to iS'otrs and Queries^ sixth 
HcM’ies, vols. ii. and iii. 

Sec the article Apcakitions and the books ciiuiiieratcd 
there ; and particularly John II. Ingraui’n HaunO.d Jfonics 
of (treat Jirilaia (1884), and the BroC(:edinn» of the 
Society for Psychical Jleaearch, instituted in 1882. 

Ilailflty Mouitz, a Cjermanist and classical 
scholar, was horn at Zittau, ‘27th July 1808, was 
professor at Leipzig from 18l.*l to ISJO, and from 
185.3 in llerlin. lie was secretary to the academy 
tliere, and died 5th February 1874. He edited 
several Ijatiii classics (Ovid, Horace, iS:c.), ami 
many Middle High German poems. 

]|AUlllir 9 a town of India, in tlie North-west 
Provinces, IS miles S. of Meerut. Pop. 13,000. 

Hlllirakh a gulf and a gold-hearing peninsula 
of New Zealand, opposite Auckland (ij-v.). 

llaurAn (anc. Anranitis)^ ^ large district in 
Syria, east of the Sea of Cialilee. 'riie^ name is 
sometimes restricted to one fertile j)lain there. 
See Bashan ; and works by Schumacher (18_S(}), 
Coiuler, Palmer, Stubel, and lleber- Percy (1895). 

Ilaur<^aii9 Jean Bauth^lkmv (181‘2-96), his- 
torian, was born in Paris, and held posts in tlie 
National Library and the National Printing Ollice. 
Ho wrote on Poland, Francis 1., Charlemagne, 
St Victor, &c., but is best known by his great 
Hisioire de la Philosophic ,Scolasti(jitc (1872 81 ). 

Hauser* Kaspar, a Gorman youth, whose his- 
tory, enshrouded in many elements of mystery, 
excited the attention of all Europe and especially 
of Germany. On the afternoon of 26th May 1828 
a citizen of Nuremberg observed a youth, ajrpar- 
etiily about sixteen or seventeen years of age, 
dressed as a peasant, leaning against a wall in the 
inarket-placc, and evidently in distress. But lie 
was unable to give any account of himself; he 
could only utter, parrot-like, a few incoherent 
words, to the effect that he wanted to be a cavalry 
soldier. In bis hand he bore a letter addressed to 
an officer in the town. The letter purported to be 


written hy an illiterate workman, who said that 
the boy had been deposited at his door an infant 
hy some one unknown, and that lie had brought 
him up, but in strict seclusion. Enclosed in the 
letter was another, pretendi ng to have been penned 
hy the mother of the youtli, but 'written oy the 
same hand and at the same time, stating that she, 
a poor girl, hail given birth to a l>ahe on 30th April 
1812, that his name was Kaspar, and that his 
father, then «lead, liad been a soldier. The youtirs 
miml was totally blank, not from idiotcy, but 
because he bad bad no education whatever, and lie 
was utterly ignorant of the commonest experiences 
of everyday life. IJis behaviour was that of a little 
child. He loathed all food except bread and water. 
The sounds, sights, and odours of the common 
world about him all caused him great pain. His 
senses were altogether unused to them, or rather 
they were siicli only as would be found in one 
who bail lived without using them, or bad lived 
I as be had ilone in a state of complete darkness ami 
complete solitude. 

Some time afterwards, when bis sens(?s and 
bis mind began to be seliooleil, lie was able to 
give the following account of bis former existence. 
As long as be eonld remember he bad been in 
a liole or eage, too small for Idni to rest in any 
other posture than seated on the ground with 
Ids legs stretched straight out before him. His 
! only clotliiiig bad been a imir of trousers and a 
1 shirt. He bad never seen the sun nor beard sound 
of the outer world. Food — bread and water — was 
always sii))])]ied to him whilst be slei)t, and somo- 
I times he was made to sleep by ‘nasty stnll ’ (laud- 
I aniim)put in the water. He bad spent Ids time 
playing with two toy horses. He was attended to 
. t»y *a Ilian,’ wiio at last taught 1dm to write a 
I liltle, and to stand and to walk; and filially ‘tlie 
i man ’ bad juit slioes on Ids feet and bad bronglit 
! him to Nuremberg by higbt, and, ])laeing the letter 
■ in Ids liand, bad disappeared. The town author- 
, ities eventually decided to adopt this strange and 
' forlorn being thus mysteriously brought to them, 
i But about litteen months later, on 17tb October 
18*29, be was found bleeding from a wound in the 
forehead, which, be said, liad been iiitlicled by 
‘ the man.’ But this individual could not be found, 
nor even any trace of Idiii. Meanwhile attemi>ts 
were being made to ediieate the untutored youth, 
\ and to civilise him. At first be showed a keen 
; thirst for knowledge, marvellous powers of memory, 
' and wonderful iiuirkness in anpreliension ; but os 
bis lM>dy began to grow rapiilly, Ids inind, wldcli 
I had apparently been early checked in its growth, 
, soon reached the full measure of its expansion and 
develonmeiit. Crowds of the curious had at first 
flocketl to see the strange boy, and visitom to the 
city still came to visit Jdm. Amongst these was 
the eccentric Tioril Stanhope, who conceived a 
sudden fancy for Kaspar and adopted him, sending 
1dm to Ansbach to lie educated. But, as Ids 
mental development bad suflerod an arrest, so now 
Id.s moral character l»egan to deteriorate; anil he 
was being gradually forgotten, when on 14tli 
December 1833 he suddenly burst into the bouse, 
bleeiling from a wound in bis side, wliicJi bo said 
bad been dealt him by ‘ the man,’ who on this 
occasion loo could not be iliscovered. Three days 
later Kas]>ar Hauser died. Beyond these facts 
nothing more is known about him. Owing to the 
many inconsisteiieies in bis story and the mystery 
surrounding him, many have regnVded him as an art- 
ful impostor, and believe that he died an involun- 
tary suicide. Others, again, looked upon him as 

the victim of a hideous crime, and lielieved that he 

was of noble birth, some indeed (since 1834) mak- 
ing him out to have been heir to the throne of 

B^en. But in 1875 the government of Baden 
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tlu* imputation 1>\’ (locniiiontaiy evkleiicc. 
See Eli/. (I. Evans's inoiio;,aapli ( ISDlJ). " 

llaiissa. <»r lIurssA, a people of the Soudan, 
who have been eoiiqiiered hy the Eulhe, and now 
coiixtitule tlio lart^er oart of the population in 
SokiJin. Adamawa, and (hindo (tpv.). Wlietlier 
(hey an* of pure Ne^^n* laee, or an iniini^u'ant wave 
of aneiiait Hamitie .•'toek, now indist iii^uishahle 
from the Neu:roe^, is not yet fully (hMeniiined. 
Their lan;^na;:e is allied in its uramuiatieal forms 
with the Ilamitio ton;;^ues to (lie east aiul noi 
wliil^t its voeahulary resemides in many ]>oiiits 
tliat of the nei.i;hl>ourin}^ Ne'^ro tribes. 'At any- 
rate the llaus'>a lan^^ua^^e is tlie eommon medium 
of communieation in the eommereial world of een- I 
tral Soudan, and is spoken by lo,0<Mt,0(K) between ! 
the Meditei lauean and tlie tiult of iiuiiiea. An ' 
asMH-iation for tlie stmly of llaussa in En; 4 laml was ' 
founded in iSDo. The i^-•^ns>^a I hemselves are keen ' 
liatlers, oceupy themselves with aj^rieulture ami | 
iinlustrial pursuits, and are ; 4 :real slave-traders, j 
They ha\e ado]ded Islam from tludr eompierors. ' 
Many of them are em]do\ed as armed constahulary ' 
ill the (lold (.'oast colonies. See llobinson's 
land (isitG); AritiCA, Ellahs, IJoiiNr, Kano. 

llsillSSIIiailtl, (>K<)K<it: Ei okNK, who as jne 
feet of the Siune ilid so mueh for the improvement 
and embellishment of Paris between 1S,1:{ and j 
1S7G, was liorii in that city on *J7th Mareh iSOt). | 
Kiiteriii;; the niihlic serxiee umler Louis- Philip[»e, i 
he disliie^nished himself in various parts of i 
France, and under Napoleon III. rose to be pie- • 
feet of the Seine (lS.r).‘lb Tlieii it was that he 
l>e;^an hi-, task of improviii.n- the <mtward ajipear- 
ancH of Paris by xvnleniu;^ streets, hixiii^ out 
boiilevanls ami parks, Imildini: sexvers, barracks, 
brid;res, and similar public works. For these 
^,neat services he was made baion and senator. 
Hilt the heavy linancial Imnlens ( Clo.OhtktKiO) which I 
thc.se improveineiils laid uimui the cili/.ens was the | 
cause of Mau-smann’s dismissal from ollice in 1870. j 
In the following; year iie was, however, appointed ’ 
director of the (Jrfdit ami in ISSl was , 

eb'cteil a member of tlni (’hamber of Deputies. 

‘ llaussmanni/.in;^’ has heconm a term for tlie nfck- 
less destruction of ancient buildin'L;s to make way 
for nexv stp*ets. See. his Mimnirea by llavard . 
(4 vols. ISIM) ct .sry. ). He died 11th January 1801. ^ 
llaiitbois. See Djjiii:. 

llaiit Garoiiiio. See Hatjonm: (Haute). ^ 
Haul Kllill. See Helfout, Hiiim:. | 

llaily^ Uene Just, a Fnmch mim'ialo^ist, was 
born at St Just, denartnieiil Disc, *2Sth February 
174.'k studied for tlie church, .and took priest’s 
onb*rs. His attention was first turned to botany, 
and it wa^ not until middle life that he commenced' 
the study of mineralo.i^y. He is the di.scoverer of 
the fieoiiu'l rical law of crystallisation, and he also 
considerably enriched our kmj\vled;;e of pyro elec- 
tricity. .\ller ociMipyin;^ several important jiosts, 
HUch as commi-'-ioner of wei;<hts ami measures, 
curator of the cabinet of mines, and ])rofessor of 
inineralofijy, be died on ‘.kl June 1822. His most 
important works, hi.^ides au es>ay on crystals and 
a treatise on electricity, are Traifi’ de Mhivndmjie 
(2 vols. 1801), Tntdr ^It'inr.nlalrc dr Phnniqnc 
(2 vols. 1.803), Traitr drs Carartt}n!s Pfn/siqncs den 
Plrms PrtUdeusen (I SI 7), .and TraiU' dc ('ri.stfdlo- 

f raphin (2 x'ols. 1822). -His lirother VALENTIN 
Iai V ( 1743-1822) devoted his life to the educ.atioii 
of the Blind (ipv. ). He w xaUi Ensni nnr I' fjdueation 
den Acenqlen ( 17'S6). 

llaiiyilCf ii rock-foniiin;( mineral, having 
ajiproxiiiiately the same coinpo.sitioii as Noncan. 
The two ai*e prohahly only varieties of one and 
the .same luincral. They are anhydrous .si]ic.atc.s of 


aluniiiia and soda, or alnmina .and lime, with 
sodium and caleium sulphate. They crystallise in 
isometric forms, and have a hardne.ss ~ 3-3 *.3, and 
a speeitic "lavity ■= 2*2 2*5. Hanyne. is usually 
bright blue to hluish-^reen, while Nosean is gener- 
ally gr.ay, but sometimes gr(*enish or even dark 
brown. They are essentially of vidcanie origin, 
oecurriiig as eonstitnents of many recent l.ava.s. 

Ilavaiin« or TIavannaii (properly ‘ S.an riiris- 
tohal de la Hahaiia*), the eapital of the island 
of Cuba, and (he prineii>al centre of commerce in 
the West Indies, is situated on the north side of the 
islantl. Accc.ss is ohtainetl to its miignilicent well- 
shelteretl harbour hy a channel .‘130 ya^ls wide, the 
mitranee to whicdi is defended hy several forts. 
The .streets of tin* older part of the town, which 
until Jso:i was enclosed within walls, are narrow 
.and dirty, and tlic harbour has been for generations 
p«dliite<l hy the (own si*wage. With this older part 
the more modern ]>orlion lying to the west is con- 
nected hy broad (rce-sh.aded aveiiiu's and gardens. 
The houses, which are low, are solidly built of 
stone, have Hat roofs, verandas, and barred windows 
reaching down to the ground, and .are gay xvith 
]iainl and wliite marble decorations. The most 
noteworthy of t he ]uihlic, buildings are the cathedral, 
hnilt in the old Spanish style in 1724, whence the 
hones of ('olumhus ) were removed lo Spain 

aficr the loss of the islaiul in the war with the 
I'liitcd Stales in ISOS, and the hosjiital ‘ Beiieli- 
c<meia,' with orphan and lunatic asylums and a 
pooilionse. Tlie public institutions include an 
dial, .a liolaiiical garden, .a niiivdsity, a tech- 
nical school, and thcalrcs. It is the seat of the 
governor of (he i-.laml and of a bishop. The popu- 
lation in 1002 was over 273,000. 'I’lie stajde indn.s- 
iry of the placi? is cigar imikiiig ; sugar and tobacco 
aie the staple prodmUs ; molasses, rum, wax, and 
honey are also e.\ ported. Since (lie evacuation of 
(.’ulia hy Spain (he trade of Havana has coiisider- 
ahlv increased. 'I’lie total value of foreign tradi in 
lOlii) was about $73,000,000 ($30,000,000 imjioils), 
of which aliout $32,000,000 wius with the United 
Stales. Dver 32tK) vessels, with a tonnage of 
2,080,000, entmed Hie j»ort. When the city was 
handed ever to the new republic of Cuba hy the 
; Uiiilcd Slates in 1002, great improvements had been 
made in sewage and other sanitary arraiigc- 
meiils —insomuch th.at yellow fever w.as in a 
year's time almost eradicfited. Havana was oridii- 
ally founded i the south coast, near the modern 
Haracna, hy Diego Velas(|uez in 1313, hut four 
years later was transferrial to its present site. In 
! the. conr.se of ils unfortunate history it was burned 
to the ground hy hnccaneers in 1328, plundered hy 
another hand in 1555, and cajitnred hy a third in 
13(>3, and again by the English in 1702. In the 
17th century, however, it was made the chief 
emporium of Spanish trade in the West Indies and 
the point of rendezvous for the Spanish gold llcets. 

llavailL a ni.arket town of Hampsliire, 8 miles 
NE. of Portsmouth. T.aiinin^^ and matting are the 
j child industries. I*op. of parish, .*1832. 

; ilavas A^l^ciioy^ an organisation in Paris, 
j founded hy a ricli iiicrch.aiit, (Miarlcs Ilavas, in the 
reign of Limis-Philiiipc, for the (uirpose of gathering 
(elegruphic news and supplying it to newspapers. 
It was in 1870 converted into a eoinpany. 

llavcL a trihntary of the Elbe, which has its 
origin in a small lake in Mecklenburg, Hows south- 
ward past Spandau to INiisdam, ana thence west 
to Brandenburg, .and finally north-west to its 
junction with the Elbe, opposite tlie town x.of 
Werben. It jiasses through several lakes and 
canals on its way. Its entire length is 220 miles ; 
it is iiavig.able to within 15 miles of its source ; its 
drainage basin measures 10,100 sq. m. Its most 
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notaT)lc} tributary in the Sjiree, on wlni*h Berlin 
Btaiiils. 

llayclock 9 Sir Henry, one of the heroes of 
the Indian mutiny, Avas born April o, 1705, at 
Bishop- Wearmoiitli, in Durham, Avliere his father 
was a merchant and shipbuilder. He was educated 
at tho Charterhouse, and was at iirsi intcuided for 
tile law, but, following his elder brother’s example, 
entere<l the army a month after W aterloo, and went 
out to India in 1823. It was during the voyage that 
that Cfuivei'sion occurred which coloured all his after- 
life. Havelock distinguished himself in the Afghan 
and Sikh wars, but was still a litiiileiiant after 
23 years* service. In 185(5 he commanded a division 
of the army that invaded Persia. News of Hu* 
Indian mutiny hastened his return to Calcutta, and 
ere long he had organised a small movable c(dumn 
at Allahabad with which to push on to the relief of 
the British at Cawnpore and Lucknow. A forced j 
march brought his 2000 men to batebjuir, wlu*re I 
he engaged and broke the reb(*ls. He continued i 
his march upon Cawnpore, driving the enemy 
before him. The cowardly miscreants at the 
suggestion of the infamous Nana Sahib revenged 
their defeats before abandoning (.'awnpore by the 1 
atrocious massacre of all the Kuronean women and 
cliildn ‘11 in th(*ir hands. At Aiiirwa Hav<*Ioek 
found the rebels strongly entrenched, but turned 
their left, and CJirried the village by a splendid 
ch.'irge of the 78th Highlanders. He now entered 
(Cawnpore, and saw with his own eyes (he horrors 
of the massacre. Tlie sight steeled the hearts of 
his handful of heroes, who (piitle<l Cawn[M)re to 
a«!vauce unou Lucknow, t/rossing the (langes, lu 
repulsed tlie rebels at Cnao, b\it ufter lighting 
eij'ht victorious battles he found his little army .so 
thinned by fatigue and sickness that he was reluc- 
tantly comi>elle<l to retire upon Cawnpore. Early 
in September Ceiieral Outram arrive<l with rein- 
forcements, and Havelock figain a<lvanced to the 
relief of Lucknow; Outram, with a ehivalroiLs 
generosity cliaracteiistic of that heroic time, waiv- 
ing his superior rank, and serving under Havelock 
as SI volunteer until Lucknow was saved. The 
relieving force, which inustoretl 2500 men and 17 
guns, after a .sliarp hrush with the enemy engaged 
them at the Alum Bagh, an isolated huihliiig aWit 
throe mile.s from the Uesideiiey of Lucknow. Next 
with desperate bravery tliey fought (heir way 
through .strcet.s of lioiises, eaeli a separate fortress, 
until they gained the Besideney, to tho indeserih- 
ajile joy of the beleaguered gjirrison. 'riie victori- 
ous army were now in turn bosiege<l, but lield their 
dwn until November, Avhen Sir Colin Campbell in 
his turn forced bis way Ui their r(*>cue. After 
tho relief of Luekiiow Havelock was at.tacko<l by 
dy.sentery, died November 22, 1857, find was buried 
in the Ahim-Bagli. Before liis death news arrive<l 
of his elevation to tho distinction of K.C. B. Otli(?r 
honours were in store for him, but they came too 
late. Ho was made major-general ; api»oiutetl to 
the colonelcy of the 3<1 Foot, and a bjiroiiet, with a 
proposed pension of £1000 a yeiir. *rhe rank and 
the pension were given to his widow, tlaughter of 
the Baptist mis.sionary, Dr Harshinan ; a new 
patent of baronetcy issued in fjivour of the eldest 
&on, as liis father’s was sealed only tiie day after 
his death ; and a statue was erected by iniblic 
siib.scnption in Trafalgar Square. JLivelocK was 
atrict in his religion, and severe in Ids diseipUne, 
somewhat after the type of the grave and fearless 
Puritans wh() fought and conquered umler Croni- 
well. ‘ For more than forty years,’ he said to Sir 
James Outram in his last moments, *1 have so 
ruled my life that when death came I might face 
it without fear.’ This he did, and among her 
noblest soldiers England will never cease to re- 
membex* the Christian hero, Sir Henry Havelock. 


See lives of him by W. Brock, (1858), Miss Marsh- 
man (1800), and A. Forbes (1890). 

llaivelok tlie llaiie. See the article on 
ExijLisii Ln EnATi'Ki-:, N’ol. IV. p. 307, and the 
edition j)f the roniance by Professor Skeat (Early 
English Text Society, Extra Series, 1808). 

Haven. See II AR Horn. 

llavei% a term used in Scotch law to denote 
the person in wlm.*<(.* custody ii document is. 

Haverfordwest , (^Velsh lIiMhn/dU a par- 
Ihimeiitary and municipal borongli, s(*aport, and 
market' town of ^Vales, cajdtal of the county of 
Peiuhroke, and a comity of itself, occupies a 
pieture.sqne situation on the river Cleddau, 10 
miles NNE. of Milford by rail and 102 W. of 
Cloucester. A l>o«ly of Flemings was settleil in the 
district by Henry 1. in 1107. The castle, the keep 
of which is now useil as the county gaol, was erected 
by Hilbert de (.’hire, rn.st Earl of Pembndve, in 
the 14th century. There are also remains nf a 
12lli-eentuiy Angustinian priory. l*aj»er-iiiakiiig 
is the chief industry. Since 1885 Haverfordwest 
has been iiieluded in the Pembroke boroughs, which 
n*turn one member to the Hoii.se of Commons. 
Pop. ( 1801 ) 7011) ; ( ISSl ) 0308 ; ( 1901 ) C0U7. 

Havrriurxil. FnANrios Bidley, a po]nibu- bymn- 
wriler, yonng»‘st child of Bev. \V. H. Havergal, 
musi(‘al comptKser, and bon. canon of Worcester 
catheilral, was born 14tli December 1830 at iVstley, 
Wor<‘<*stersbire. A talenteil child, she familiaris!.ed 
herself witli modmn languages, tried Creek and 
Hebrew, and, ileveloi»ing her poetical gift, she 
gave ntterariee from time to time to many sweet 
and deliejite religious strains of song. Her writ- 
ings in jiootry and pro.^e have been po]ailar with 
the religious "]nihlie. Some of her livmns have 
found their way into cJjureli collections. She 
issued many .suVh volumes as Mittisfry of 
ruder f/ie Siafiur, \’c. She dieil tit Caswell 
Bay, Swansea, .3d .June 1S79. Her collected 
Poctirtd IVorLs appeareil in 18S-I, and hvr Letters, 
skv. in 1SS5. See Memorials of Frances Ridley 
Rareryal (ISSO). 

llsiverllill* an ancient market -town in tlie 
south-west corner of Snllolk, IS miles SE. of Cam- 
bridge. Pop. lvS02. 

Huvcrilill. a city of Mas.sae,lnisetts, at the 
head of iiavig.'itioii on the Merriimu; Biver, 33 
miles N. of Boston by rail. Jls eliief induMry is 
tlie iimiin fact lire of liools and .‘^lioes, which cnijiloys 
about G()(M) men in 21^ factories; and lliere are 
maniifaelures also of iron, hats, glass, iVc. Pop. 

( 1870) 13,092 ; ( 1900) .37,175. 

Haver.s, Ci.orroN (1055-1702), anatomist and 
])h>sician, after stmlying at Cambrhlge and C tiecht, 
wliere lie graduated, settled in London in 1(587. 
liis Lhieoloijia Nora^ or iS'oinc A’etr Obser rat ions of 
the Honrs and the I*arts tndonyiny to than ( Loud. 
1091 ), >vas long a staiidiird work ; and his mime 
is ])eri>etnate»l as the di>coverer of tho Haversian 
canals in Bone (q.v,). (.)ther iletails of his life are 
not known. 

HaviUlar9 the highest rank of non commis- 
sioned <dlieer among native troops in India and 
Ceylon. 

ilaivm Le (a contraction of the original name, 
Le U.vvrk I)E Notre Dame pk (Jhaok), a sea- 
port in the French tlepartineiit of Seiiie-Iiifcrieure, 
and, next to Mai'seilles, the chief eoniiiiereial ein- 
poviuin of the country, is situateil on the R^i’tb 
side of the e.stuai*y ol the Seine, 143 miles . 
of Paris by rail. It is estimated that over one* 
si.xth of tb‘e total trade of France passes through 
Havre. About 0500 vessels annually enter the port, 
witli a total tonnage of over 5,0(K),()00. There is 
also a considerable coasting trade. Th6 total trade 
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of the jiorl in 19UI (imports ami exports) wns 
JC60,*2(K),(H>O. Tlio 1 ‘liit'f imports are coals, wlieai, 
cotton, cotton j^oods, silk, uyc\voo<ls, ctitlec, hides, 
petroli'iim. wool, palm-oil, alcoliol, cocoa, caiul 
sn^Mr. 'I'lic e\j)orts consist principally of woollen 
and col Ion ^oods, potatoes, salt, butter, paper, 
silks and ribbons, china-ware, c^;;s, and rndire, in 
addition to I], million jrallons of wine ami nearly 
.t‘‘2S(».(MK.) worth of millinery, inclndiiif' artilicial 
llow<*rs. d’be customs tlutio levi<*d amounted to 
over in lOPl. Havre p»)ssess»‘s excellent 

liarl»our accommodation, bavins nine separate dock 
i»a>iiis tilie ninth completed in 1SS7), with an area 
t)f 17t acres and .*{ti,4tH» feet of j|u:iys. There is 
a special tlock b>r the petroleum tr.nle: and there 
are three ilrv-docks, respectively 4ti(), otK), and (itK) 
feet Ion*'. 'I'be port is very j;n‘at]> handicapped 
in llie.sLru^^;;le for commercial success by tiie paucity 
of raihviay coniiLMrtioii and the Indobt of the harbour 
•lues. Hut the j'leolest drawback is the ditlicult 


Captain Cook), 4210 so. in.; Mani, 7C0 ; Oahii, 
(KH); Kauai, 590 ; Molokai (t lie ‘Lepers’ Island'), 
270; Lanai, 150; Kahulani, 63; Niihau, 97. 
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approach to the li.-irbour from tin* sea, owing to 
the shifting sandbanks tli.at lie in the estuary. A 
very ctuuprebensive selieme for imnroviiig the 
h.'irhour and its anproaelies. and tli(‘ lower course 
of the Seine, has oeeii in progress since the later 
years of the 19tli ceuturv. It embraces the eoii- 
strm*tiou of a capacious out«*r harbour, protected 
by breakwaters, and provided with a new entrance 
from «leep water, tlie biiibliug of protective <1\ kes 
in the estuary, and very extensive dredging opera- 
tions for the purpose of deepening the Seine nj» to 
Koucii. The Taucarvillo (’anal (nearly 16 miles 
Jong) admits direct to the port river b<iafs nliicli 
conbl not negotiate the estuary. Havre, wliieb 
does not possess a (isbing^ licet, is one of ibe chief 
jiorts in France from which emigrants set s.iil ; and 
It lias a large trade tlirongb its great iransatlaiilie 
liners, wliieb even now Jie at its quays, tliongli 
dcpmidenl on the tides. .Amongst the local 
industries the lirst ida<*e is oeenjned by sbi])- 
Imilding. Next come maebine factories, cannon- ' 
foundries, tionr-mills, pcdroleiim and sugar re- 
finerii's, and dye-works. Havre li;is a hydro- 
graphical, an industrial, and a eomiiiereial sclioo], 
an intlnential ch.amber of (Mimnierce, and a tribunal 
of eommeree. Its notable buildings include llie , 
lOtli eeninry chnieli of Noire Dame, ;i museum, \ 
a Iveiiaissaiiee town lionse, a marine arseiml, «S:e. 
There are statues to liermirdin <le St I’ierie and ' 
Ca^iiiiir Del.'ivigne, both natives of Havre. The j 
sanitary condition of tlic town is not so good as it 
slioubl be. Nevertheless Havre is visited for its 
sea bathing. Po]). ( 1S76) S5,407 ; (llM)l ) 127,639. 

Down to 1516 Havre was only a fisliiiig-village. 
Its history as a seaport dates from the reign of 
Francis J., who hnilt the liarhonr and fortified it. 
Havre wms held for some months in 15(>2 hy the 
English, who were exoelled hy Charle.s IX. aftei' 
a hot siege. Louis XIV. made it a strong citadel, 
and it was several times bombarded by the Engli.Hh 
in tlie 17tli and iSth centuries. 'Mie town walls 
were demolished in the midclle of the 19th century. 
Mdlle. de Scudf'i-y was horn at Havre. See his- 
tories by Morlent ( 18*25) and HoreJy ( 1883). 

Ilaivaiif IlAW.Mr.w Islands, or Sand- 
wioif JsLAND.s, a small arcliijiclago in the North 
Pacific, till 1898 forming the kingdom of Hawaii 
(so called from Hawaii, the chief island of the 
group), and named S.aiidwich Islands hy Captain 
Cook after Lord Sandwich, then First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 'Hie islands, twelve in iiuinhcr, 
form a rich, beautiful, and interesting chain which 
runs from .south-east to north -wewt, and lies in 
19' to 22® N' lat. and 155® to 160® VV. long. Their 
total area w about 70(K) .m(j. m., or about that of 
Wales. Tlie iiarne.s and ar(?as of tlie eight princi- 
pal islands (the other four being merely uarren 
rocks) are as follows; Hawaii (the ‘Owhyhee’of 


Hawaii is the southernmost of the group ; it is in 
shaj»c a rough triangle, with the apex pointing 
north-west. 

(teoffnt/t/iif. Mountains^ J?irrr.% tCv*. — TI k^ Ha- 
waiian Islands are situated on tin* eonrsc of ships 
j»a.ssing from San Francisco and Vancouver Island 
to China and .Japan, as well as to New /('alainl 
and .Australia. They lie in mid-ocean, between 
tlie coasts of Asia and America, but arc nearer to 
the American coast, from wbicli they an; about 
2160 miles distant; they consequently form a coii- 
venieiit station for ilic coaling ami repairing of 
ve.ssels on their uay across the Pacific. The 
islands are of volcanic origin, with coral reefs 
partly lining im».st of them, hut entirely encircling 
none. They suller from want of good harbours, 
the host being the liarbour of Honolulu, situated 
on the island of Oahu, with 224 water 

in its shallowest parts. Tliis harbour, which is 
entered through a narrow channel in the reef, is 
the only really well-inotected harbour in the group ; 
during the time of the trade-winds, however, wliich 
blow from north-east to south-west for about nine 
months in the year, the roadsteads on the south 
shores of the islands atford safe anehorage almost 
anywhere. I'he larger islands are mountainous, 
and contain some of the largest volcanoes, both 
active and extinct, in the world. Tlie two highest 
mountains, .Manna- Kea and Manna- Loa, are in 
the island of Hawaii, and are 13,805 and 13,675 
feet high respectively. This island is also traversed 
by other mountains, which give it a nigged and 
picturescjnc aj»pearance, and in places hold clilRi 
from 10(K) to 3060 feet high front the sea. Sjieak- 
ing generally, however, the high ground in each 
of the islanns is in the centre, and the iiionntaiiis 
are divitled rich valleys leatling ilown to a 
sandy shore. (_)n the eastern slope of Mauna-Loa, 
in Hawaii, is the far-famed Kifai ea, the largest 
active volcano in the world. It is over 4(KK) teet 
above sea-level. Its crater is of oval sliape, 9 
miles in circumference, bounded by a range of 
dill's, and c<>iitainirig within it a fiery lake of 
molten lava rising and falling like tlic w'aves of the 
.sea. Manna-Loa itself is an active volcano, the 
scene of various eruptions, notably of one in 
February 1877, wdien the glare causeil hy the fiery 
ontlnirst is said to have been jilairily visible on 
the island of Mani, 80 miles distant. On Maui is 
the crater of llaleakala (‘house of the sun’), 
hy fur the largest known in the W'orld. It is 
from ‘25 to .30 miles in eircumferenee, from 2000 
to 3(KX) feet deep, and is 10,032 feet above sea- 
level. Witliin this huge gulf are about sixteen 
Jiasins of. old volcanoes, wdiose ridges form con- 
centric circles. Several of the islands^ especially 
Haw'oii and Kauai, are well supplied with rivers. 
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These afford great facilities for irrigation, but 
owing to tlio small size and the conformation of 
the islands they are in no case navigable. 

Clltmilc, Soilf — Lying as tliey do in the 

middle of the Pacific Ocean, the Hawaiian Islands, 
though within the tropics, enjoy a fairly temperate 
climate. ln-»the hot season the temperature seldom 
rises above 00" F., while in the cool season it 
sehlom falls l^elow .'52’ F., the average temperature 
for the yeai* being 74*.3’ F. Mains, brought by the 
north-east trade-wind, are frequent on the side of 
the mountains which faces that quarter, but on 
the otlier parts of the islands little rain falls, and 
the sky is generally cloudless. 'Phe yearly rainfall 
at Konolulu, licing on the leeward side of Oahu, is 
under 40 inches ; that of the islands generally 
about 154 inches. The soil, whose const itmuit ]»arts 
arc mainly scoriie, decomnosod lava, and sand, is 
generally thin and noor, but at the bases of the 
mountains and in tlie valleys there are extensive 
tracts as fertile as they an^ beautiful. In Hawaii 
alone, on the W.iimea j)lains, thousands of shee]» 
of the merino l)reod lind grazing ground ; and on 
most of the islands, wliile the upland slopes of 
the mountains arc clothed with dense forests, the 
lower levels spread into grassy ]»lains rich with 
sugar and rice plantation.s. 

If/.stort/y ProflKrJSf ttr . — 'Phe islands are 
sej>arated from otiior lands liy a bn>a»l expanse 
and great ibq^th of sea, consecpiently their natural 
history has many speeial features of its own. In 
tlie high mountains tlicre are some species of 
nhints akin to those of the Ameri<%an continent. 
The forest-trees are mainly to he foiuid on the 
wiudwanl, being the rainy side of the mountain- 
ranges. I'ropical fruits are nniiKjrous. There are 
now, as lias been stat.<?d, numerous sugar and rice 
plantations on the islands. The staple food of 
the natives consists of jjo/, a kiml of thick psiste 
made from the root of tlie /aro idant ( A nan rsrufen- 
tnm) and raw or dried lish. Th<». only indigenous 
animals .are rats, mice, bats, dogs, and hogs, Imt 
others have been added since white men came to the 
ishimls ; cattle, sheep, &c. having been introduced 
by Vancouver and other na>'igatoi*s. 'Phere are 
hir^e niimhers of semi-wild horses in the kingdom, 
and in some parts of the mountains wild dogs are 
.•ils<» t<» he found. Itcptiles are few, including on 
lanil one species of li/ard and a few of the gecko ; 
and the native birds, of which there were niiiotecn 



Coral rock is tlu? material chiolly used for building 
purposes, and to a less extent basalt, compact 
ava, and sandstone. 'Phere is a large variety of 
sea-shells, some of which arc of exquisite iMNuity. 

Trade, Finance, cCr. — The commerce of the islands 
is gradually incrcasiim. Up to the year 1870 
the most imiMu tant tnide was that of tne vessels 
engaged in t-no wiialc-lisheries of the Pacific, which 
now are almost extinct. In 1870 a Reciprocity 
Treaty was concluded with the United States, and 
since that date there has been an enormous develop- 
ment of tlie sugar exjmrt trade, which is the prin- 
cipal industry; the other chief articles of export 
being rice, wool, molasses, coffee, hides, tallow, and 
bananas. Jn 1901 tlie exports to foreign countries 
amounted to £24,285, and the imports 110111 foreign 
countries to £582,810. In tlie same year the ex- 
lK)i ts and imports to and from the United States 
were £5,770,000 and £4,500, (XK) respectively, the 
exports being almost exclusively sugar. Of the 
790,000 tonnage of vessels enleriiig the ports in 
1901, over H70,0(K) were American. Six lines of 
steamers connect the islands with the United States, 
Canada, Australia, Cliiiia. and Japan. On the 
larger islands there arc good roads, and the islands 


of Hawaii and Maui there are about 100 miles of 
railway, the first line having been opened in 1879. 
Telegra]>hs have been established in these two 
ishiiid.s, ami in Honolulu the telephone is in com- 
mon use. Tlie coins current in the islands are 
American dimes, quart cr-dollars, half-dollars, and 
ilollars. The total levcnue in 1901 Avas $2,140,000, 
and the cxpemlilnre $2,92.'), 0(M), t he cliicf items being 
for public works, healtli, and instruction. The chief 
sources of revenue are customs and internal taxes. 

I 3’he assesseil value of properly iiicreaseil nearly 
fourfold from 1892 to ltM)l. 

I Ilistorif, Constitution, d'C . — The islands arc said 
‘ to liave heem discovered by (hictaiio in 1.542, and 
rediscovered by (laptain Cook in the? year 1778. 
(.\)ok met his death .at the hands of the natives in 
j Kealakekna ( Kjirjikakoa) Mav in the year 1779. 

I In early times each island hail a king, luit under 
j Kamehameha 1. the islands were formed into one 
I kingdom. He died in 1810, and was succeeded 
! by Liholiho, wlio aihqded on his acccs.sion the 
n.ame of Kamchameh.a II., and whose reign was 
faiiimis for the alsdition of idolatry simultane- 
ously throughout all tJic isl.nnds. N'ancouver, who 
arrived witli Cook in 1778, and returned in 1792 
and again in 1794, had made sincere attempts 
to enlighten the islanders, .and sncceeded .so 
far that lie was requested by the king and his 
j chiefs to .send out religious teacbers to ihem from 
I Faigland. 'IMie first missionaries, however, who 
visited tlie isl.ands came from the nearer shores of 
i America. On their arrival in 1820 they witnessed 

■ the .singuliir plienomenon of a nation without a 
religion. The instrnetions of Vaneouver had, it 

I would .seem, not heim forgotten, and had opened 
the eyes of tin* idol-worshipping natives to llie 
grotesque absurdities of their system, ihit the 
spontaneous movement of 1819 20 ‘was no trium]>h 
; of (3iristiaiiity for ( 'hristianily had not yet claimed 
j or even atiproaeliod the Hawaiian Islands.’ The 
nation had voluntarily east olf the religion of their 
' ancestors, and had not yet «adoi>ted -were not even 
I acquainted with — any other system. Tlie niission- 
i aries wt*ri* well received, and the work of instruc- 
! lion wfis at once begun. In less than forty years 
I they taught the whole Haw.aiian iieople to read and 
' write, to cijdier and sew. Kamelinmeha 11. and 
I liis queen visited England, and both died in 

■ London in July 1824. Prior to the year 1838 the 
I government Avas a simple despotism, hut in 1840 
' Kamehameha TIT. granted a constitution eoiisist- 
! iiig of king, a.'^senihTv of nobles, and re])resentative 

council. Til 1843 the indepeiideiiee of the Hawaiian 
kingdom Avas formally guaranteed by the French 
and ICiiglish goveriinicnts. Kameliameha TV. 
(1854-63) Avas succeeded by his brother Kaiiic- 
hameha Avith Avhose dealh in 1873 the line of 
the Kamehamelias iH^camc extinct, a high chief, 
Luiialilo, being elected to the vmuint throne. On 
his death in 1874 another high ehief, Kalakaua, 
Avas eleeled king. Alsmt 1886 the iinsati.Nfaetory 
state of the public li nances under the existing 
system demanded some measure of reform, and in 
, 1887 the king A\ais called upon to dismiss his 
j cabinet and constrained to grant a nioi'e ])opu1ar 
constitution. In January 1893 the queen Liliuo- 
kalani, sister of Kalakaua I., Avho had reigned for 
tAVo years, Avas dethroned by a i-evolution. An- 
nexation to the United States failing throiigli 
the bppositioii of President ClcA’^eiand, a Repiihlic 
was inaugurated in 1894. In 1808, hoAvever, the 
(islands Avere formally annexed to the United 
'Slates, and in 1900 the territory of HaAvoii was 
I organised. 

Fopulation and Condition of the People , — The 
total population of the islands 111 1900 aaos 153,727, 
of Avhom Hawaii had 46,843; Oahu, 54,. '504 (Hono- 
lulu, 39,300) ; Maui, 25,410 ; Kauai and Niihau, 
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20,7IU ; aiul ainl liiuiiii, 2, *>0-1. Of the total 

‘20.s:U wi iv llawaiiaiis, 7s;{r» j>art llawaiiaiiH, 2S,r>33 
CatU'jisiaiis, 01,122 Japaiioso, and 2r),742 Chiiioso. j 
Tnder ilie c’oiitrol of the I’liited States jjoverii- i 
nu*nt, the ininii^raf ion of Chinese has heeu pro- j 
hihite«l, althonfjh the .sngar-]>lanters are anxious 
to them. The natives belong to the brown 
Polynesian stock, and are akin to the Xcw Zea- 
land .Maoris in race and language. 'Miey were 
once far more numerous than til present, havin*^, 
it is saM, at the time t)f Captain Cook’s visit 
niinil>cn‘d probably some 200, (XK). There Is no 
«loubt tliat they havt rapidly decreased, while 
the number of foreigners in the ishinds is con- 
tinually increasing. Physically the llawaiians are 
a remarkably line and handsome race. In char- 
acter they are indohmt, jo\a»ns, and contented. 
The dress of the native men, where they have not 
atlopted ‘civilised ’ attire, consists merely of a wide 
strip of cloth round the loins, while the native 
women dress in a long unginlled gown ( ‘ holokn ') 
reiaehiiig from the neck to the ankles. ICxcellent 
day-schools hava? been established all over the 
islainls, and there, are very few natives who cannot 
read and write in their own language. 

The deerease of the native poptilalion is due 
ill i>art at nny rate to the intnxliictioii of f«»reign 
discase.s. At the tireseiiL time, however, the disease 
most rife among the people is leprosy. It was 
in»t till the yesr 1S0."> that the Hawaiian govern- 
uu‘!it set ashle the island of M<dokai for t lie segrega- 
tion of lepers in order to [irevenl to some extent 
the further sjirea^l of tliis terrihle malady. Here 
they lived ill a state of ahjeet misery niilil the 
arrival of Father Damien (fj.v.), whose work was 
taken up hy ol hers after his death in issi). The 
prevention of leprosy is now attracting the serious 
attention of the Hawaiian government and ihcir 
boanl of health ; large numbers of lepers have 
been removed to the Molokai settlement, where ! 
over lOtK) live. I 

Sec Mrs Jjiishop, Six MotiUm in the Sandwich ' 

(IS75,) ; Miss (lonloii Cuinmiii^', Fire Moiinlai$i8 < Lss;»); 
J. I.K Dana, Hawaiian I'tflcaiioes (IMtO); Sauvin, t/n. 

I*ol;jn(!iim ilsU3); C iiilh inard, Mahin.'da and. 
thf l^nrijir A rch i jtt ta>joes (ill ^ ( 'oiiipciuliiiiii,* 

2-1 eti. 180.*)}; Stahjy, Fire Ymrs (Iturck Work in \ 
Hawaii ; Manley Hojjkins, Hawaii, in Is/andu : Thrum, 
/fawaii'ni Ahnanac and Annual ; the Aarratirc of the 
Cruise of the Cfudlnaji r ; the Slatcsma n's Ymr-hook, kc. * 

llawardcil (promiunced^ Ihtrdrn)^ a small 
maiket-town of Flintshire, North Wales, 7 miles 
AV. of Cho.stcr. There arc some manufactures of 
tiles, pottery, v^c. Cady Hamilton juissed her 
girlhood here. The cliurch, almost de.stroyed hy 
lin* in 1 S.j7, wji.s ieslor<?d from ilesigns hy Sir 
(I. (t. Scoit. Havvarden C.astle, Mr ( Jladstoiie's 
seat, dates from 17b2. The park eoiitaiii.s the 
ruined ke<*p of a l.‘Uh century castle commanding 
a fine vh‘\v of the Dee. Pop. of parish, 70.j>7. 

Ilawaslly a river of Abyssinia (q.v.). 

llawes« StkI'HKN, born iiroliably in Suffolk, 
xvas groom of tliecbaiiilier to Henry Vfl., and wrote, 
V>e.sides some lialf-doz»'n other works in prose ami 
verse (now hihliographical rarities), J7ie rassefijvie 
of Pleasure (first printed hy Wyiikyii <le M’ord'e in 
1509), a proli.x t)oem not without lino stanzas, 
which doiiijLless holjied to ins[iire Spenser. There 
have been reprinU iii 1831, 1815, iS:c. Hawes died 
probably in 1523. 

VLixyf^nvh {Coccothrautitcs vnJftaris)^ a bird of 
tlio t lnisbeak (q.v.) gcntis ami the Finch family 
( Friiigillida'). ifc i.s considerably larger than tlio 
ciialliricli ; the adult male lias tlie crown and bac*k 
cbf»stmit- brown, the neck ami breast pale brown, 
llie neck crossed at the hack hy a hroml band of 
Oisli colour, wing.s partly black, greater wing-coverts 


gray isli- white, lesser wing-coverts black or blackish- 
brown. The liawliiicli is a very shy bird, perching 
on the topmost branches of trees, or on open boughs 
where it can command a good lookout, and avoid- 
ing man unless subdued by the cllccts of hunger or 
cold. It is gregarious. It feeds on the fruit of the 
lioriilieam, plum, pine, cherry, laurel,, holly, haw- 
thorn, 4ls:c. It is ifot uncommon in some parts of 
England, but is rare in Scotland. Ft is widely 
distributed over Europe and the temperate parts of 
Asia, ami is said to bo found in Egypt. 

Ilawit'k. a n la mi fac tilling town of Koxbnrgh- 
.sliire, at the conllueiice of the Slit rig with the 
'feviot, 5‘2 niih‘s hy rail SSE. of Edinburgh and 45 
NN IC. of ('arlisle. Built in and round a hollow, with 
villas and mansions above, it is a place of hoar 
anthiuity, hut hears few traces thereof hevond the 
Moat, an artiiiidal earthen mound 30 feet high and 
31*2 in circumference, and part of the To\ver Hotel, 
which, once the }icel'tower of the Drumlanrig 
Douglases, and later a residence of Monimuitirs 
widowed duchess, was the only building not hiirncd 
hy the Earl of Sussex in 1570. lii the iicighhour- 
hood are Braiixholni ami Harden, old homes of the 
Scotts ; ami, older than either, there is the refrain 
of the dune Couiuion-ridiiig song, ‘ Terihus y(» Tori 
Odin,' which carries us hack to days of heathendom. 
Else, all is modern- the handsome municipal 
huihling ( 1885) ; the clmrclie.s, more than a do/eii 
ill niimher. and the oldest ( 1214) rebuilt in 1703; 
the splendid water-supply {1805-82); ami the 
hoHif'i-v and tweed mills, to which, with <ly<swork.s, 
tanneries, ^'c., Hawick owes its pros]n‘rity. The 
ho-sierv manufacture dates from 1771, and that of 
shcpluu-ds' plaids, tweisls, hlanket.s, i'tc. from 1830. 
The ancient; municipal constitution of the burgh, 
based on a charter granted hy Sir dames DongloH 
of Drumlanrig in 1537, and conlirnied hy t^ueeri 
Alary in 1545, was reformed hy special act of jiar- 
liamcnt in ISO! ; and .since 1807 Ilawick, Selkirk, 
and Oahishiels (the Border burghs) have returned 
one meinher, Bo]>. (1801) 10,401; (1801) 10,201; 
(UXH) 17,303. See two works hy James NA’ilsoii 
( l.s.l() 5S), and Mrs Oliver’s Upper Tcriutilcilc and 
Ike Scotts of Jhicrlcurk ( 1887 ). 

Ilsnvk,a name often given to almost all the Fal- 
eoiiid.’c, except the Iarg(*st eagles, hut also use<l in 

more restricted sense to designate the Aceipitrino 
se< iion of the family, and for the most ]>art refer- 
able either to the goshawks ( Astur) or the sparrow- 
hawks { .\cci]>itr*r). rnlikc the true falcons, they 
have an untoothed bill. The wings arc short, 
somewhat niumlcMl, and very concave beiieatli, and 
while the flight is rajiid it is without much power 
of soaring or gliiiing. See FalcoXID.K, OosiiAWK, 
SP.VHItOW HAWK. 

Ilsiwkbil: ^ Leontmhm)^ a genus of plants of 
weedy as] >eet belonging to the natural order (.’oiii- 
pf»sit;e, closely related to ami formerly united 
with Dandelion (q.v.), from which it has been 
sejiarated on account of the feathery pappus. The 
name is due to the ileep tooth-like laiierations of 
the leaves. Several s]>ecios are natives of Britain, 
and these, along with a few others comprised in 
the genus, are wididy distributed in Europe and 
Kussian Asia. 

llawkts Sir Edward, Lord Hawke of 
Towton (1705 81), was the sou of a lawyer of 
good middle-class stock. He was liorn in 1705 
in London, ami entered the navy while very 
young. The long cpiiet which followed the peace 
of Utrecht gave him no opportunity of seeing 
active service. He, however, attained the rank of 
eomiiiamler in 1733. Tn 1744 lief coiiimandcd the 
Brra'irlc (70 guns) ill the licet under Admiral 
Mathews wliieli was lying at Hyijros Bay to watch 
the combined French and Spanish fleets In Touluiu 
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In the (Usjsracefiilly-coiuhioted luitLle of the lltli 
rebruary of tliat year the IScnvick was one of the 
few ships which were liaiulled with sjiirit. ILawkc 
followed Jiis mhniral in bearing down out of the 
line of battle to attack the Sjianish sliips which 
formed the rear of tlie allied ileet. This movement 
was considered irre^^ular accord in;^ to the i)edaniic 
tactical rules of the lime, and, conjoined with his 
own vi(»lent conduct to his subonlinato Lestoek, 
proved ruinous to Admiral Mathews. Hut Hawke 
establisheil his re])ulation as a darin*; otticer. 
The Sj)anish line-of-battle ship, the Viuhr, the 
only vessel captured, surrendered to the Hcnnrk ; 
aiui it was not Hawke’s fault that she was re* 
taken hy the enemy. In 1717 he was m.ade rear- 
admiral <»f the white squadron, and the same year 
was despatched with a licet of fourteen sail t«) 
intenrept a I’reiich convoy of 2.V2 men-haiit ships 
known to be Icaviiif' for the West Indies. On 
the 14tli October Hawke cauj'bt the convoy oil' 
Ca[)c Kinisterro. It was guarded by a squadron 
of nine ships of war under M. I/Kleiiducre. The 
French admiral foiincd line of bailie, an<i fought 
Innoically to save bis clnargcj. The cmMs were 
great — fourteen English ships with 7^4 guns to 
nine French with .Mfj- and alter desperate lighting 
si\ of L'l'Uenduere’s ships stniek. Hut he save<i 
his convoy, wliieh lleil during the hallle. In the 
same year Hawke became menilier of parliament 
for Hristol. Hy IT'm he ha«l atlaiiUMl the rank of. 
full admiral. In the following year he was sent 
tint to supersede the unhappy H.vng, who had just 
disgrtaeed himself ami liis country at Minorca. 
There was, however, nolliing to do in the Metliter- 
rams'in. During 1757 and 175S lie was in command 
in Ihe Channel directing the naval half of the 
comliined o]ierations on the Fnaicli coast sent out 
hy the ohler Pitt. His great feat — one of the 
greatest ever performe<l liy a Hritish admiral — 
came in 1751). During that year the French >\ere 
jn*e|)aring lleets at Hrest and Hoclu'fort to cover an 
invasion of England, 'I’lio Hrest ileet, the more 
powerful of the two, under the command of M. <le 
Coiillans, consisted of twenty ships carrying 1412 j 
guns. It was watcluid hy Hawk<! Mitli a Ileet of 
twenty three shi]>s carrying 10(»(i guns. On the 
14tli Xovemher the English Ileet was driven oil* its 
station V»y a succession of furhms gales, and M. <lc j 
Conllans seized the chance to sliii to s('a. Hawke 
who hail ancliored at Torbay, liad, however, left 
lookout frigates, by whom he was inforiiie«l »)f the 
sailing of tlie French admiral. CoTicluding at once 
that M. do Coiillans would make for Uochefort, 
Hawke steered to cut him oil' at <^>uil)eroii. His 
calculation proved accurate. On the 20tli November 
lie caught tlie French, and, although it was blowing 
a fresh gale, attacked at once. The battle was one 
of tlie most heroic ever fongjit on sea. In a gale 
of wind, on the afternoon of a November day, and 
with one of the most terrible cocasts in the world 
under his lee, Hawke forced on a close action. 
famous story tells how his sailing-master expostu- 
lated at the order to take the llagship, the llinjul 
Geohje of KK) guns, into the ilangcrous Hay of 
Quiheron in such a gale and in the dark, and 
how Hawke replied : ‘Mr Hohiiison, you have done 
your duty in pointing out the <langer ; you are now 
to obey iiiy orders, and lay mo alongside the French 
admiral.’ The I'esnlt was the destruction of tlie 
French fleet, and the collajisc of the invasion 
scheme. It is curious that llawko, who hail lieeri 
made a knight for the capture of L* Eteaducre’s 
8(|uadron, did not receive tiic peerage this victory 
80 well deserved till 1776, when lie was made 
Baron^Hawko of Towton. It is just possible that 
the freedom with which he rebuked the Admiralty 
for its management of the fleet may have had some- 
thing to do with the delay. He was First Lord 


liiinself in the administration of 1765, hut hud no 
further chance of distinguished sea service. He 
clietl at Shepperton, Middlesex, 17th October 1781. 
See the excellent J^ife hy IVofessor Captain Mon- 
tagu Hurrows (1885). 

Ila>vker9 Houkht Stfjmikn, the Cornish poet, 
was born at Plymouth, December 3, 1803. His 
father, then a physician, afterwards took orders; 
his grandfather, the Kev. Hubert Hawker, D. D. 
(1753-1827), tlie author of the well-known Moni- 
imj and Eveninfj i*o/7/ow.y, was fur lifty years a 
vicar in Plymouth. He was a bright buy, notable 
especially for high spirits and an inveterate love 
for prac’tieal jukes. He had his eduoatiun at 
Liskeard and Cheltenham grammav-schoul, and 
entered Pemhruke (.'ollege, Dxfuid, in 1S23 ; hut 
his father, iiuw a curate, souii found himself unable 
to keeji him at O.xfurd. Fortunately this dilli- 
culty was obviated hy the lad's own marriage 
(Xovemher 1824) to a lady of some fortune. He 
wfis nut yet twonty oiie, while his wife, Miss 
Charlotte I'Aiis, who had been his gudmotlicr, 
was forty one. AVith her he returned to Oxford, 
iiiigrating to Magdalen Hall. He carried oil* the 
Newdigatc in JS27, took his H.A. in the follow- 
ing year, was ordained priest in 1831, and waa 
]»reseiited liy Hishop Pliillpotts in 1834 to the viear- 
age of Morwenstow, a small village on the wild 
north Cornif-h coast, !» miles N. of Hude Haven. Here 
he laboured with devotedness for forty years, la\ ish- 
iiig charity from his slender means upon sliipM ri*cked 
mariners and his own ])oor alike. There had licen 
no resident viear for a liundred yeqrs, the quaint old 
ehureh and tluj vicarage were in ruins, and the ]»ar- 
isliioners were d(*nioraIis(?<l hy generations of wreck- 
ing, smuggling, and spiritual ignorance. Hawker 
rebuilt his vicarage, restored his church, rooting it 
anew with shingles in spite of all ad\iee and oj»po- 
sition ; built and maintained a school ; introduced 
the strange innovations of a weekly ollertory and 
a liarvest-tlianksgiving, as well ns a striking cere- 
monial largely of his own devising, and more often 
suggesting Ihe usages of the Eastern than the 
Western Clmreli. Vet lie never felt any allinity 
with the modern Hit na lists, hut indeed he was in 
every sense a man dillicult to class. His zeal waa 
hot against Wesleyaiiism and every form of dissent, 
for his sympathies did not range wider than his 
kiiowlcMlge. He himself shared many of the super- 
stitions of his people, believing in the manifesta- 
tions of spirits and in the influence of the evil eye. 
The s]iiritual world was very near and real to him : 
St Morweiina was no mere nu^mher of the choir 
invisible, hut an inihieuee that could still airect his 
everyday life. All his eeeentrieities were redeemed 
hy his Inniianity, his humour, and his tender love 
for children and for animals. His manner in 
lu'cacliiiig is descrihi?d as rapt and awe-inspiring i 
•ut his llieologv sadly lacked logic and consistency. 
The theologian caiiiidt alVord to allow his judgment 
to ho dominated hy fancy, hut in jioetry tlie case is 
altogellier dilVerent. Here Hawker is absolutely 
deliglitful, with simtde unsought pathos and ex- 
quisite imagery mouldoil into faultlessly graceful 
jonn. He lias both the gifts of sweetness and 
.sonority, and withal manly strength ami vigorous 
phrase at will. His Tendrds btj Reuben^ jmhiislieii 
at seventeen, he luul the good sense not to reprint ; 
hut hy his Cornish ballads in Records of the U csfeni 
N7/(/r«(1832; a second series in 1836) he stamped 
himself uiiuiistakahly a poet. These were repub- 
lished in Errlcsia (1840); with some additions, as 
Rcctfs sfiakcn la/ ibe Wind ( 1843 ; a sooond cluster 
in 1844) ; and yet again, along with Uenoveva^ in 
Echoes of Old Cormvidl (1846). In 1869 he repub- 
lishcil his earlier poems in Cornish B<dlads^ and the 
Quest of the Sangrval — ihe latter had already 
apix^ared in 1863. ' Ilis Foidimnts of Former Men 
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in Conurall ( 1S70) was a foUoctioii of misccllaneons 
papers on loeal tratlitions. None of Hawker’s 
poems is better known than his spirited ballad biised 
on the old Cornish refrain ‘And shall 'IVelawney 
die?’ which l>oth Sir Walter Scott and Lord Mac- 
aulay took at lirst for a ;^ennine antiipie. 

Ifawkcr’s wife dietl in February ISbJl— a blow 
which drove him to melancholy and opium, from 1 
which In* was saved only by his inarria^^e (Decein- ! 
l>er IStM) to Miss Pauline Kuezynski, daimhter of ' 
a Polish refiij^ee by an Fuj^dish mother, aind then a 
f^overness in a elerical frieinrs house. She bore 
Idm thn*e. «lau^diters, and nursetl his deeliniiifj 
years with rare tlevotion. Hawker died at Ply- 
mouth, loth .Xupist lS7o, haYin;^ l)een admittt 
less than twelve hours before to the Homan Catli- : 
olic communhm. | 

The biography by the Uev. S. Ttnring-Gonld (1«‘'76; 4th ' 
ed. IS’Jti), was severely attackf«l by smne critics, and cer- ' 
tainly contains irrelcvanct-s j-non^h ; much less satisfac- ! 
tory, however, is tho .lAc/z/oye^/s, by the llev. F, 4i. Leo j 
(1^7(5). A complete edititm of llauker's poems was 
c<litod in If'T'd, with a sensible short life, by his friend j 
J. G. Godwin, who also editt‘d his prose works (18‘J3). 

Ifawkc'rs, also railed PKIU.AIiS, or PlsTTV ■ 
CHAP.MKN, tiers«ms who i;o from town to t<»\vii, or 
donr to door, selling goods, wares, or mcrchainlise. 
or exercising tiieir ^kill in hainlienift. A consi«lcr- 
able change has been made by recent legislation in 
reganl t<i tins elass. Those pedlars exercising 
t heir calling entirely on foot have been separately 
dealt with from liawk(‘rs who employ one or more 
lieosls of burden iji their busiiM*ss. 'I’he fo«tt-t»edIars • 
are placed und(*r the surveillance of the poli<*e, ' 
and are. exempt from e\ei.><? duty. Tiider the 
Pedlars Aet, 1X71, any person wliat(.‘ver nln» ean 
sati'.fv the chief ollie^'r of p(dice nf Hie poliie | 
•listriet ill wlii<*li be resides lliat he is of good ! 
character, is above seventeen Ncar^ of age, and lia^* I 
resided during the pr(?vious month in the distriet, ’ 
will receive, on due application, a cert iTn^ate valid ; 
for a year, on payment of (ive sbillings. The | 
Pedlars Act, ISSI. jirovidcs that such a certiti<*ate . 
shall eiilille the hohler (o e\<T<-ise bis calling in | 
any part of the Fniled Kingdom. 'Plie prilice liave i 
power at any time to open and search the packs, 
Ac, of any cortilicatcMl ])cdbir, with a \i'*\v U» ]»re- . 
vent dishonesty and smuggling, Ac., f<»r which , 
tbev have mncli ot»portnnit y. 'I'liey have an ainieal ! 
l<» the local Justice of l*i*ace and <illier courts , 
against opinession by the poli<*e. ! 

Hawkers who use beasts )>nrdeii, and hawkers : 
who go from place to place, hiring rooms or Ixa 
for tlie exliiltition nf their wares, are. in a dillerent j 
category. The Ffawkers Act, ISSS, reipiiies them i 
to take out an annual or half-yearly lieeiise from 
the cxr-ise, wliich is vali«l all over the kingdom. 
These iiconses arc at tlie rate i‘2 per annum ; new’’ 
lieeiisi's are graiit»;d only on a certificate of good 
eharaeter. A hawker is in no case entiHe<l to 
sell sjdrits, hut he may sell lea and cidfee. He 
must not sell j)lated goods without taking out «a 
plate liecn.sp, nor must In- sril by auction without 
an auctioneer's license. Any person hawking nn- 
provitled with a license, or who refnse.s to jirodiiee 
the license to any pmsoii who calls for it, is liable 
to ]icnaltie.s under the. Art of ISSS. (.uniiiiorcial 
travellers, hook-agents, sellers of fruit, fish, victuals, 
or coal, also sellers in fairs or markets legality 
established, do not rerpiin* eillKM- licenses or certi- 
ficates, though it ninst he sniiietim(.*s diilieiilt to 
define whether a seller comes within the category 
of a pedlar or liaw'ker. 

In the h nited States hawkers are generally 
reqnin'd to take out licenses, ninler tlie local law's 
of tlie several .sttites, the charge's of course varying. 
Moreover, in some states and territories, as Floriila 
and Arizona, and in the Distriet of Colniiihia, 


‘dnimmers* or commercial travellers inns t pay a 
license of from J?‘25 to ^*20() ; wdiile. in l*ennsyfvaiiia 
it is a misdcmoaiiour to sell goods unless either 
tho agent or lii.s principal )»e a taxpayer of the 
state. Jhit in iininv states no such law has ever 
hetii enacted, and in others, as in Montnna and 
Nevada, similar acts, altliougli on the statute hook, 
are held to he unconstitutional and are not enforced. 

Hawke’s Hay, a provincial ilistrict of New' 
Zealand, on the east co.ast, hetw'oen Auckland 
and \Vellingt«>n. Area, 47(k'> s(|. m. ; ])op. ( HH)1 ) 
00,4*24. J L presents rich alliivinl plains and undulat- 
ing hills, wifli enormous forests. The bay knowm 
as Hawke's Hay was first entered by (!aptain Hook 
im Sth October 17f>l), and was so named after Sir 
Filwanl Haw'ke, then First Lord of the Admiralty. 
It is .i.lmost all suitable for farming, ami the hnests 
are of enormous extent. Napier (q.v.)is the port 
and chief city. 

llsiW'krslMiry« a river of New Sontli M'.ales, 
risi's in the rullariii Kaiigc, ami nmler tlie names 
of Wolloiidilly and N«*pe{in Hows NK., limn Inriis 
jis the Haw’keshiiry SF., and enters the Pa< ilie at 
Hroken Bay, ahont’‘20 miles NF. of Sydiiev. It has 
a total length of :k‘{() miles, and is navigahh*. for 
vessels of |(K) tons as high as Wimlsor. 'fhe 
llawkeshnrv is erosst'd by a steel girdi'r bridge 
(ISSii-Sll) on the railway between Sydiu'X and 
New'castli'. It carries a double line of rails, ami is 
one of the hugest stnictnn's of its kind in lli (3 
world, having seven spans of from 410 to -|l<» feet, 
ami a total length between ahntmenis of ‘2000 feet, 
'fin* bridge completes the system of railway com- 
munication between Brisbane and Adelaide. 

llawk<‘SW'Orlll« .Ion\, miseellaneous writer, 
was horn in I.ondon, probably in 1710 , hut accord- 
ing to anoilier acc'onnt in 1710. Little is known of 
his early life, hut he is said to have been apprentieetl 
sneeessively to a eloekmaker anil to an attorney ; 
and for his e.diication he was inainly indehted to his 
ow’ii ]»erseveranee. In 1744 he succeeded Dr ilolin- 
son on the (inttlctnnn^s M(njn::inv.; and in 17iV2 he 
started, with Johnson and others, a siieei'ssfnl 
periodical called I'hc. Aifc€iitinri\ half of w hose 140 
nnmhers were from Hawkesworth's own pen. Asa 
reward for its services in the cause of morality lie 
received from the Archhishop of (.’aiiterhiiry the 
degree of LL.D. He afterwards puhlished a volume 
of f.iiry tales (1701 ), and an edition nf Swift’s w’orks 
and letters, with a IJfe that Johnson praised highly; 
;ind lie w.'is chosen hy (‘ajitaiii Gook to prejiare tlie 
account of his first voyage, which formed vols. ii. 
and iii. of IlaAvkesw'ortirs Voytujvs (,‘1 vols. 177J), 
for which w’ork the editor received ,i'0(M)0 from 
government. He died on 17tli Novemher 177IL 
Haw’kesworlh was too ardent an admirer of John- 
son to attempt coiiscimtsly to imitate him or to 
1 avfiid doing w. nncoiiscionsly. Yet his chief service 
I to literature W’as that he introduced into the 
popular oriental fictions of tho |8Ji century the 
ease of familiar w’riting, ami so put an r.ul to tlie 
long succession of dreary and hoiiihastic iiarrative.s 
that struttfMl far behind in the track of liasseiOs, 
llankiiiiu:. Sec Falconkv. 

Hawkins. Sir Joiix, an English navigator, 
>vas horn at IMymontli about 1.5.‘V2. He has the 
unhappy distinction of being the first Englisliinan 
that Iraflicked in slaves His ‘cominerciar 

career closed with his disastrous third voyage 
(h'»(i7), after wdiicli w'e find him more honouraliTy 
employed. He was appointed treasurer of the navy 
in ir>73, knighted for his services against the 
Spanish Armada in 1.588, taiid for the rest of his life 
w'as engaged in making liavoc of the SnanisU West 
Indian trade. In loO."), along with Ids kinsman 
Drake, he commanded an expedition directed 
against the settlements in the Spaidsh Main, hut 
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died at Porto lUco, Noveinlu.*!* 21, in the wame year. 
See Hakluyt’s Voyagen (iii.) and Purclias’s Pil- 
grimns (iv.) 

llawkillSy Sir John, author of tlie History of 
Musics was born at J^ondoii, JOtli March 171 9f the 
son of a surveyor, and a descendant of the famous 
admiral. Ilreil an attorie^y, he acquired a fortune 
tlirou^li his wife, ami withdrew from professiomal 
work ; and, heet)min;^ an active magistrate, w»is 
knighted for Ids services in connection with riots in 
1768 and 1761). He collected a most valuable musi- 
cal library, and after sixteen years of laborious 
research produce<l in 1776 his General llislory of 
the Scinire uml Praetice of I\fiisit\ in 5 vols. ouarto 
— a work of admittedly great ami accurate scholar- 
ship, somewhat unsystematic and tedious, and jis a 
literary ])erformancc <locidedly inferior to Ihirney s 
History (which began to appear at the saine time). 
It was much rthused and ridiculed, hut is a work of 
permanent value, ami was reprinte<l in 2 v<ds. 
in 1876. In 17fM) Hawkins issue*! an edition <if 
Walton’s Angler. An original nu inherof Dr John- 
sons Ivy-lane (’liib, Hawkins became on John- 
.son’s death his literary executor, and published in 
1787 a /.//r if Dr Johnson and an (Mlilion of his 
works. 11*' ilied 21st May 1781). -His s*>n, John 
Si*lncv, publisheil a history of (bilhi(‘ architecture; 
his jlaughter, 1., cl ilia, lu‘r own Mrnujirs^ with many 
anccd*itt:s *)f Dr Johnson. 

llawk-IIIOtll {SphingiJir), a family of lepidop- 
tennis insects, forming along with the clear- wing<Hl 
moths ( .Kg<’rii*la*) ami the biirm'ts ,aml forc.sters 
(/yg{eni»la*) the tribe Sphinge.s, They have stout 
hollies, large heads with tu’ominent eyes, and stout 
short antimme. 'riH». wings are long, nai row, more 
or less [lointcd, ami have tilways a retinaculum. 

They arc insects gener- 
ally of rapi*l tlight, ami 
Hy about in the twi- 
light ; some species also 
during the day. Their ' 
caterpillars aresixteen- • 
lcgge*l, Hat, smooth, 

/7 often green, with trans- 

hj v(!rsc stripes on the 

sid(>saml nearly always 
a horn on the back of 
the socoml last seg- I 
Caterpillar of lluiniiiing-bird imnit. ’I’liey change ' 
Jlawk-moth {Maenujlossa to pupic either on the 
stdlalarum). .surface of the ground 

or in a cell umlcr- 
ground whicli they form for the purj>o.se. Tlie 
common .species of the Huinmiiig-bird ilawk-moth 
{Mucroglossa sfcllnfarum) in llritain has brown 
fore wings and reddish tawny hind wings, ami, 
unlike all other hawk-moths except the Bee Hawk- 
moths [Heniaris or Sesia fneifonnis ami hombuli- 
formis)^ has a spreading tuft of hail's at the end of 
the body. Most of the foreign species are similarly 
coloured ; and some of the South American speci<»s 
resemble humming-birds .so close!}' that they' cannot 
on the wing be distinguished from them, the natives 
there an*l even educated whites iirmly believing that 
the one is transmutable into the other. Snuu'inthus 
is the only genus of the British hawk-moth with 
dentated wings. One of the most remarkable hawk- 
moths is the Death’s-head (q.v.) {Arherontia 
atropos), the largest moth found in Britain. It 
sometimes measures nearly six inches aoro.ss the 
wings; the fore wings are" brown, the hind wings 
pale brown with black bands ; and on the back of 
the thorax is a pattern in gray and black having 
a certain resemblance to a skull. The Piivet 
llawk-inoth {Sphinx lignstri), the type of the 
family, measures about four inches across the 
fore wings, which are of a pale brown colour 
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with darker markings; the hind wings are {lale 
pink enissed by three black bands. Its green 
caterpillar, with while and lilac streaks on the 
sides and a black horn on the back, feeds on 



Ilumniinpc-hird and Hiiinining-hird Hawk-moth 
{Alncroijlima slilliffarum) (after Bates). 


]nivct and lilac, and the position it assumes when 
reding suggested that of the myllndogical Sphinx 
I to th*^ old naturalists, who ajqdicd this name t*> the 
I insect. 

I Hawks, I'liANcis Listkr, an American clcrgy- 
1 man, born at New Berne, North (’arolimi, lOth 
• June 171)8, jnactised law for a time with success, 
! but in 1827 was ordained to the K]usco))al ministry. 
I He was profes.sor of Divinity at XVashingt*m (now 
I Trinity) College, Hartford, in 1880 .‘B, and after- 
wanis rector of churches in New York, New Orleans, 

I ami Baltimore. Ho <lied in New York, Se])teinbcr 
26, 1866. In 1886 he w<*nt to Kngland, ainl there 
obtaineil 18 folio vols. of MSS. relating to the Kpis- 
copjil Church in America, of which he had been 
appiiintcd historiographer. In 18.86 8!) he ptihlislied 
2 v<ils. of Contrihutii)ns to the Eevlcsiasllettl History 
of the Unitnl States^ dealing with X'irginia anil 
ilaryhind. Among his otlier works are a Com- 
■menhtry on the Constitution and Canons (1841 ), and, 
with Bishoj) Perry, Doenmentary History of the 
Protestant kpiseigml Chnrrh ( vols. i. and ii. 1868 61 ); 
and he edited Alexander Hamillon's state-papers 
1 (1842), Commo*lore Perry’s Expedition to Jaftan 
I ( 1802-54), and A])jdetoirs Cyclopivdia of Biography 
(1856). 

Ilawksbcard {Crepis), a genus of annual and 
biennial ] dan Is belonging to the natural order 
Coinpositas .so elosely related to Hawkweed 
(Hieraeium) that some of the species are referred 
to the one genus or the other aeconling to the 
peculiar vi*»ws of individual botanists. The species 
are whlely ilistrihute*! through Kurope ami Asia. 

Ilawksbee, or Hauksbek, PiiANns, physicist, 
wjis alrea«ly a well-known experimentalist when 
in 1705 he w'lts admilleil a Fellow of the U(»yal 
Society, and he died soon after 1718. (Not to 
he confused with him is Francis Hawkshee the 
younger, 1687-1768, apparently his son, wim was 
also an electrician and skilleif instrument-maker, 
ami was in 1728 appointed clerk ami housekeeper 
to the Royal Society.) Hawkshee the elder 
carried fnrtner the tentative observations by Dr 
(iilhert ami Boyle on the subject of electricity, ami 
ly hi.s experiments laid the scientilic foumhitions of 
that branch of knowledge. He ooiitrihuted fqrty- 
thi'ee ineiiioir.s to the Philosophieal Transactions., 
chielly' on chemistry and electricity, between 1704 
and ni.8. His chief imlepentleiit work, published in 
1709, was entitled Physieo AIcehanieal Experiments 
on various Subjects ; touching Light and Electricity 
producible on the Attrition of Bodies, lie is also 
Avell known as the improver oi the earlier air-pumps 
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Orati^o Hawk wood 
[IIu rn r i n m « urantiuv u m ) . 


of IjovIp, Papin, and Hooke, and n» the first who 
u«e<l <S:lass in the electrical inaehiiie. 

Ilawkwccd { Ifirntcium), a •^enus of idaut-s of 
the natural oriler Coiiiposita*, sub-ord<*r ('ielu»raceie. 

'riie spt'cies are 
perennial herbs 
of no popular 
interest with 
the except i<ui 
of the Orange 
Hawkweed ( //. 
ft it nt Htktvmn ), 
a native of the 
south of Ku- 
rope, which on 
account of its 
h a n «l s o in e 
oraii^^e llowers 
is fie<|uently 
cultivated in 
o;ii(h‘ii>. The 
jiopular name 
IS founded on 
an ancient be- 
lief that birds 
of prey use<I 
tluj juice of 
the si>ecies 
to strengthen 
their vision. 

The Kn;xlish nanu? Iltftr/cured, the Oernian 
llubichts’hnutt^ nnd the French /C/Hirirn: all 
testify to this curious belief having been foniierJy 
universally cniertaine<l. 

llawkWOO€l« SikJoiin, Italiani.se<l 1/Aci Toor 
TO, an English captain ho won great rem»wn 
and niiich riches as a eondotliero in Italy in the 
wars of the 14t!i century, was the st)n of a well-to- 
do tanner of Sible lledingham, in Essex. Having 
embraced the calling of arms, he <listiiiguishetl 
himself at the battles of f.hei'y ami Poitiers, 
thereby winning the favour of the Black I hi nee ; 
he was knighLe<l by Edward III. After peace 
was signed at Ihetigny ( l.'hiOj be gathered a band 
of mercenary soldiers and led them to Italy, win.*re 
be at first look service with Pisa against Florence. 
Then, after lighting in most of the petty Italian 
wars (if the period, notably for the- \"isconti and for 
Pop*? (iivgory XI., he. agived to fight llie hattle.s 
of FIoreiie(j in return for an ;i.nnual nerisioii. His 
last years were spent in the iieiglibourhood of 
Fior(*iice, and there lie died in l.'Ifil, and was 
honoured with a Uiagnilieent piildic fnmnal. »See 
Nichol s Jiib/, Titpotj. Brit., vol. vi. ; Teiinde Leader 
and .Maic(»ttr.s jj'fc (Eng. trans. hy ^ll•.s Leader 
{Scott, liStSfi); Qttartrrhf llevicw LS9t)}. 

lIclM’orllh ^ moorland village in the West 
libUng of Vorksliinj, 4 miles SSW. of Keighley by 
a branchdine. The (dd cliunth has been rulhh*s»ly 
demolished, hut in lln^ ehurehyaid are the grave.H 
of Charlotte and Emily lirontc. It has had an 
urban district council .‘-iiice 181)4. lN»p. (1901) 
749if. See Jlaivorf/i, Bfial anil Present ( 1889). 

1ISIWS€“ (akin to led. ////Ay, ‘ the iieek’), part of 
a vffs.sd'.s how, in whicli the ha ir.se- fades are cut. 
Throiigli the hawse-holes the cables pass which hold 
a v(?HHd when she is moored with two aiichoi'H out 
forward.— //o/c.y/’/’ is a small cable or a large rtipe. 

llHWttloril ( Cratatfii.s o.rijartiiithn ; see CUA- 
T-Kors), a slirnh or small tree, a native of Europe, 
Siberia, and the north of Africa, common in 
Ih'itain, and much )»lariteil both for hedges and 
f(jr ornai«<*fit. It vfui(*s in Indglit from 6 or 8 
to 20 or ‘2o feet. It has roundish olKivatc tliree- 
to five- lolled decidiioiiH leaves, and eoryiiihs, gener- 
ally of white, n).sC' colon red or sometimes deep 
crimson tlowers, succcede<l hy a small red fruit 


{haws) with yellow pulp, ilie central stony part 
iKUiring a very large ]»roportion to the piilii. 'Fliei-e 
are. many varieties of hawthorn, and, curiously 
enough, some have only one style, whilst some 
have several. The variety cailtMl (llastonhnry 
Thorn because suii^iosed to havi? originated at 
(llastonhnry ((i.v.) is remarkable for its early 
llowering, whicli often taki's jilace in tlu^ middle 
of winter, whilst the common kind is not in flower 
till Mav or dune. 'riie winter llowers of^, the 
(Ib'Lstonluiry variety are, however, not generally 
followed hy fruit, and a second llowering often 
takes place in the same year. I’lie common lia\v- 
tliorii is often popularly called dA////, from the 
s(.*a.son of it.s llowering in England. It is aho calhsl 
1 17/ /Y/’M />/•//, in contradistinction to the Sloe or 
Blackthorn. Tlie perfume of tlui blossoms is 
strong hut d('licioiis. 'riii* u.se (d the hawtliorii for 
hedges is almost univoi-sal lii Ihltain. It has also 
sometimes been emplov(*d as a stock on which to 
graft apple.s and other Ponuieejc. S(.*veral douhle- 
tlowercd and select singlc-tlowciod varieties are 
propagated hy budding and grafting for the adorii- 
meiil of lawns and pleasure grounds. A fcnm nled 
Ii(pior, which is very intoxicating, is made from 
tlui fruit in many parts of France. For the ('ock- 
suur Thorn of North Americfi, and the Pyraeanth 
Thorn, set* PKAT.Ktirs. 

The hawthorn is particularly valualde as a 
hedg(*-plant, in coii.se^imuicc of its strong and 
plentiful spines, its long life, and its ready adapta- 
tion to v(‘rv various soils. For tliis ]>ur}»o.se, it 
is pn»pagat('d hy .seed : the luiws are laid in a heap 
to rot, with a mixture of s/ind or lim* mould, and, 
in a y(*ar or sixteen months after, the seeds are 
sown in ground c{ircfnlly |»repared. 'I'he young 
plants are kept clear of w'immIs, and oft(‘n grow’ to 
the height of afoot or two feet, in tin* liist sc'ason 
(sei* liK(HiK). Ilaw’thorn hedges hear trimming 
very well. Young hawthorn plants arc called 
ffuirhs or tjuirk.scts^ hee/iuse us(*d to make living 
( y ////•/• ) fences. 

An old English tradition regards (1i list's crown 
of thorns as made of haw thorn ; for tin* s/ime re/csoii 
the French call it * rt*pim* noble.’ lu south (ler- 
many thci tradilicui pointeil to blackthorn, as else 
wh(*r(* to some kind of laickthorn. Whitethorn 
wa.s niueli favoured hy fairi(.‘s, old and lonely thorn- 
trees l/cing regarded as tlicir trystiiig-j/hices. 

llawtIloriKS XATIIANIlilM American author, 
horn .July 4, 1S04, at Salem, Massachusetts. He 
was deseerided from English S(*par- cui.yi:«iit. in r.s. 
atist stock, ami iIk; character of !•> .t i’.. Liiipimott 
his ancestry seems to have made C'lmiMiiy. 
an call}’ and enduring impre.s.sion on his thoughts. 
This impre.ssion did not lead him to follow’ out 
ami exemi)lify in his own career tlieir modi^s of 
action, hut rather caused liiiii to turn and rellect 
ujMUi tin* ivature (»f his ]n‘edecess<us and the 
conditions amid which they IIvimI. Probably we 
owe to til's inclination thi* singular interest and 
iMUielrating (|uality of vividness witli which he im- 
IhkmI his scenes from early New' England life ; and 
the intensity of concent ration which he applieil in 
d(‘aling wilh moral ]»ruhlems in his romances 
nweals in him the character of tin*, modernised 
Puritan. The first American IJawllioriie (or, lus 
thi‘ name was then sj/elled, JLilhorne) was 
Willi.am, who niigrated from England (Wiltshire?), 
in 1(3.‘10, to Salem in New Englaml, wliere he 
iKTame a leader of the coloni.al soldiery and a 
magistrate, distingiiisluMl for both bravery luid 
ehujiiene.c. ‘The figure of tliat first ancestor,* 
wrote Jlawthoriie, in Ids sketch of The Ciistoni- 
liouse, ‘invested by family tradition with a dim 
and dusky grandeur, w/ia present to my Iwivish 
imagination as far hack as I can romeniher.* 
William Hawthorne took part in the persecution 
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of tho Quakers. Ills sou John, also a military 
otlicer and niaj'i.straU!, nresided at the famous 
trials of the Salem witchcraft cases. Daniel, the 
author's grandfather, was a iiicmhcr of an Ameri- 
can regiiiient, and also conimaiulcd a jirivateer, in 
the war of the Uevolution against Great Ihitain. 

Daiilers st)ii Nathanird, ‘a silent, reservetl, 
severe man, of an athletic and ratlier slender 
build, and hahitually of a rather imdaiicholy cast 
of thought,’ became a captain in the merchant 
marine ; the family having suflered a decline of 
fortune, and the male mimilu'rs mostly following 
the sea. !f<'. died when his son Nathaniel, the 
subject of this ai l iele, was but four years ohi. Ilis 
widow, a woiiiiin of great reiineiuent and religious 
sensibility, lived always afterwards in (dose retire- 
nuMit and straitened eiivumstanees, with her two 
daughters and lun* son Nathaniel, who, from Ids 
ninth to his tliirleenth yc'ar, was somewhat ctni- 
fined by an accidental lameness. Ilis intense love 
of reading was doubtless fosteivd by these condi- 
tions. At fourteiji he went with his mother to a 
lomdv farm in llie woods of liaymond, Maine; 
forming lln•lt^ as he lliouglit, tliat habit of soli- 
tinh^ wdiieh b(s*;i,iiie one of his permainuit traits, 
hut w'as ]>rohah!^ inlieril<‘d in jtart from his father, 
lie was, liowcM'r, a healthy, iiappy lad, giv«m to 
ontdtMir sjMirts and exercise, and <juite fnte from 


idyllic, semi-socialistic community, in which every 
member should do manual labour and share protiU 
in eoiiimon, while carrying on liis or her chosen 
I intellectual work, and maintaining in the commu* 
nit 3 ’ separate single or family life. Hawthorne, 
who W'as alxiut to marry, had some hope of making 
Ills home here, but iiiitling the exjieriiiieut uusatis- 
fm^tory he withdrew. Aleunwhilo he W’rote and 
published in three parts a series of simple stories 
lor children, from New' England history — viz. 
ilratulfaUicr'iS Chah\ Fumuua Old People^ and 
LiberUf Trcti (1S41). In July 1S42 he w’edded 
Sophia Amelia i’eahody, of Salem, his union w'ith 
whom beeaim*. one of the rarest and most beauti- 
ful chapters in the annals of ha])py marriages. No 
aetumnt of Hawthorne would he eom])lete which 
failed to lay stress upon his mavriage to this lady, 
who, as their son Julian has written, ‘was a bless- 
ing and an illumination wherever .she went ; and 
i no one ever knew her without receiving from her 
far more than could be given in n‘tuin.’ 

itemoving to Concord, .Massachusetts, he is.sued 
liunjrnpliind Florins (1842) for children, brought 
j (Hit an enlarged two-volume (Mlition of the Tu:Ux- 
I iold laics (1842), and lived for four years in the 
(»hl colonial manse, pntvinusly occupied hy the 
ancestors of ilalph Waldo Emer.««on, and hy Eiiier- 
sun himself, overlooking the held of the hi‘st battle 


morhi.liiess in si»it(j nf his fondness for solitude, j of the llevolnlion. Here he. tlwidt hajipily, presiu'V- 
hi Waymoiid lie (legan to kc(‘p not<v hooks, record- | iiig his t*ld (mstom of comparative isolation, and, 
ing his oh.si rvat ions ; a practice? which he resumed | setdiig hiit iittle of his famous ncighhours Kmcr- 
iii later life and continued llirough tho greater . .son find Thor(?aii. He wrote many sketches and 
part of Ilis cai’(?er. At llowdoiii ('ollege, W'here he j sindit's for the Ih'morraia: Jirricfr. Tlie.se formed 
^radiiat(.‘d in the class of 1825, with the po(*t Long- | the Moss(\s' from an Old Mouse { 1840). l>ut lie was 
fellow', he look a, good rank, and gave pronounced . poorly paid, or not at all. The yi( //vV(c fail (*d ; and, 
.signs of his tendency to authorship, having begun | as he laid lost all his pntvions savings invested at 
his lirst novel during his undergraduate course. J Brook Farm, he was forced to bnive tliis home, «and 


But tin? eonditioiis in the I'nited States were at | 
that period unfavourahle to authorship as a pro- | 
fessioii, and his jM’ogre.ss was slow’. .After his re- I 
turn to Salem he shut himself nj» for twelve years j 
‘in a heavy .scelusinii,’ writing tales and verses. 
Of the hitter few liave survived. In 1828 he pub- 
lislu'd anonymously his lirst novel, Fan.s/ann\ 
which was uiisueeessfiil. Continuing to eonlrihute 


a(M*(?pt a place in the custom-house again — this 
time as surveyor, in his native town, Salem. The 
>laee was nneoiigenial, and for nearly four years 
le remained .silent as an author. But hy the 
ex)»iratiou of his term he had completed ( February 
1850) Tbo Scarlet J.r iter y which at once gained great 
renown, and still remains ]>eihaps the best known 
of his w'orks. It did not, howevt^r, bring him 


to aimiials and magazines, under various pseu- j pecuniary ease. Hiring a small liouso at Jaiiiox, 
doiiyms that made it still more diilicult for him to | Alassachusells, he eiiteri'd ujmui a ]>hase of remark- 
h(H‘ome known, he (*dited in ISJU a short-lived \ able produeli\ ity, showing that he had needed 
periodical for S. G. Goodrich, for whom also he j «»nly eneoiiragement ami recognition to bring his 
W'l’ote refer l^aricfs IJnirersal Ifisfort/y an (*iior- j jxiwers into full ]>hiy. At I.enox he wrote The 
iiiously pnilitahle publication, of which (loodrich i Jloasc of the Scren G((///r.v ( 18,-)1 ), which mlded to 
figured as the author and took the proceeds, while : his celebrity and iiopularity ; alst> The Wonder 
Hawthorne rccxdved only one hundred dollars. Jiooky a ieca.st oi classie legends for ehildreii 

Meanwhile some of his short iict ions had gained | (1851); and prepariMl The Smnr Inaajey which W'as 
.such favourahle notic.c? from the London Athena am | not luihlisIuMl until 1852. In the winter he Avrote 
that in 1857 a group of tlmm, to W'hich he gave the j at AVest Newton The JUithedale IlumaneCy Avhich 
name Twiee-told Talcsy was issued in one volume, incidentally drew colouring from the Brook Farm 


the risk of which w'as assumed, without the know'- 
ledj^e of Haw'thorno, hy his friend and classmate, 
H. N. Bridge. This hook, which an iiiiparlial and 
competent critic has .said ‘ marked a distinct enoch | 
in •American literature,’ was reviewed with liigh 
juai.se hy Longfellow, and substantially made the 
leginning of Haw'thorin*’s fame. W't ho still had 
long to w'ait for its fiillilment. The full force of 
the new author’s genius w’as hy no meaius appre- 
ciated in his own country ; and diligent though he 
was with his pen, he was still unable to live by it. 
In January 1839 the historian iiancroft, then col- 
lector of the port of Boston, appointed him w'tdgher 
and ganger in the custom-house, which post he 
held until early in 1841. In April he allied him- 
self with an industrial a.s.sociation at BriHik Farm 
(q.v.), near Boston, founded hy Dr G(‘orge Ripley 
(afterwards a distinguished critic), w'ith a number 
of highly cultivated men and women, among whom 
were George William Curtis, Charles A. Dana, and 
Margaret Fuller. Tlic object was to establish an 


episode, tliougli iu no way attempting to depict it 
as a fact. Having bought at Concord a small 
house, which he christened ‘The Wayside,* he settled 
there in the summer of 185‘2, and wrote a Tiife of 
General Franklin Pierce, his old college friend, 
who liad 1>een nominated for the pre.sidencv of the 
Cnited State.s. Jniniediately afterwards lie com- 
]deled Tamjiewood TaleSy a coni innation of The 
Wonder Book ; Vmt this appean*d lirst in 1853. 

Pierce, on his inauguration us pre.sident in March 
1853, named Hawthorne to he consul at Liverpool, 
a lucrative oilice which his experience in the 
custom-house (|ualitied liiiu to till. The appuint- 
iiieiit Avas conlirmed hy the senate ; and although 
llaAvthorne had resolved U> accept nothing from 
the pre.sideiit, and much persuasion had to he used 
to change, his mind, he linally took the appoint- 
ment, and sailed for Liverjiool, inidsnmmer, 1853. 
Ho held the consulate until near the close of 1857* 
attending closely to his duties, but s|)ending part 
of the time in London, and visiting various portiona 
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of Knjxlaiul Srotljiiul. A sojourn of a year ami • 
a half ill Koine ami Kloreiiee, Jamiary I 

iSoS. su|»j>li«Ml him with the niateiials for a new . 
roinaiiee, /7m' Mnrh/i Fmtu^ heller known in ( 
KiijDflaml as 'J'rttnsJorinuiKm^ wliieh he wrote at 
Ke<lear, Yorkshire, in the autninn of iSot), ami pnh- ‘ 
lished in ISiJO. In »lnne \>f this year he returneil ; 
to (.'om'ord, wh<*re a|»|»ii>aeliin;^ ill-health, ami Ihe . 
menial «leitres>ion eansed hy the »mlhreak of ei\il 
war in the L’niled Slates, iinptMled his ell'orts at 
literary eompoMtion. lie urote. however, a nuinher 
of hrillianl paf>ers emhodyin;^ «»hservations ami 
experiences in Kn;^laml. wliieh were piinled in the 
Affttnfir ami tlieii i»iied in I he \olniiie 

Our OJtJ Ifnmr (iSli.’ii. lie alx) heuaii a new* 
ronianee, fonmleil on ilie idea of an elixir of : 
immorlalily. It remained nidini.'.he«l at liis death, | 
which oeenrred in llie ni;:hl of May is, iStU, at , 
riynionth. New Ilamp''hire, wiiitiier he had ;rone j 
on a jinirney in M-areli <»f health, with his friend ! 
ex-prt‘sident Kieree. lie was hnried at ( oneord, j 
MassaehuM-ttN, Ma> *24, in a -'[•ot near whieli an* | 
the Mia\e', of I'hiieistni and 'I’horean. 

In hi^ si\le he early developed tliat maturity of , 
ili; 4 :nilie«l eompo''nre. free from const raint or alleefa- 
tion, ami that Ineid e\prcs'>ion, wliuh are anioti^ ; 
its mo>r ehara»'leri‘'ih' trail". With lillle facnllx 
f<»r the* harmonies «.»f verse, he had a singular coni- 
maml over the mn"ical nualities of jm-om*. onahlin^ 
him to produc<.* p«*rit>ds n'lnarkalde for their sonorous 
richness and delii'ate ea«leiiees. tliat soimnimes raise 
them almost to the plane of poetry, yet never desinw 
their charaetm* as prose hy intei jeetim; theaeinal 
rhythms of verse. Althon;^h exceptionally lilted 
for eonveyin;^ siihlleiies of thon^^lit and fantasy, 
his style is e<jually adapted to ihe eompreheiision 
of childri'ii, hein;,'' invariahly clear, and stnni;;l\ i 
marked hy eoinnion M'lise. .\notln*r noiieeahle : 
pceuliaiity is that, in the entire raime of Jiis 
writin;^", <jnoiation is almost ne\er resorted to; 
tin? author’s mind hein;;' apparent ly s<» sMlfcentn'il 
that its ori;.:inalit s felt no need <if aid «»r illnslra- 
tion from other writer^. 'I’he snperlalixe merits of 
Hawthorne's style wane hnt slowly r(?eoi 4 iiisetl ill 
his own conntry: out his fame has rapidly and 
steadily increased sim e his death. Seveial of his 
works have he»'n tianslate<l into forei;nn lanuna^a's ; 
and he is now Generally esteemed as om* of tin* 
greatest ima;.,dna.t i \ e minds of theeentnry, hoidin;.t 
a |da<'e in the liist laiik amoij;^ mastei.', of mod<-rn 
En.Lclisli prose. | 

'The personal appearance of Haw ihorne was tall, . 
viMorons, and i-ommaridiii'^. I'owerful physically, 
ami in every way a .stroii;,' sjiecimen of manhood, 
he yet in his manner and pres4*iice .-how’eU the : 
Menllene'.> of a woman. His inlimate.s were few*, • 
hut with them In* was n ;;enial comrade, as he was i 
also a <h.‘liuhtfnl eompanioii in his hoiiseliold. The j 
nnioti in him of stren;^th and sensitiveness has j 
been well <les«'iihed hy dames Knssell JjOwell : 

Fu-t. li<- li'.rii sMii|i;iiliv lii'M (tp;irl 
( r-( .'I'.r* 1 iii -is *»f lirsirt 

N» ss Kiijliinrv -iiul r* scrvi'<l uinl 

Ni)\ ••'i.lti-i ii.i'iiii- \Ml li u iiiiiiK' of May. 

The liesl extant portraits of Hawthorne fare the 
photographs t.iken hy .Mayall of Koiidoii in May 
iSliO. One of these was e*ngraved in Uurjwn; 
Miujnztiic for .Inly l.ssti; another in the Ccnlunj 
f<ir May issT. 

A preliminary vcision of the iiuiiiii.slied romance was 
edited hy his datij^hicr rii.'i, his eldest child, with the aid j 
of Robert Rrowning, and was piihli.slied uinkfr the title j 
of Stpllmiim FfUon (1«S7"2). Another version, edited by 
his son .Iuli::ii, apj>cared as Jjr ffriin.ihfni'^s iicrrrt (IHSII). 
Ruth those forms had been abandoned by the author, 
who left in MS. portions of the w'ork as he meant to 1 
complete it, Thf hoflircr Roiiiftncr (1S76). Hi.s widow j 
(who died in London, February 20, 1871) cdit<jd and I 
published his Auwrirun Notf-bwks (liS(>8), KivjlUh Note- > 


bookit (1870), and French ami Italian Note-book^ (1871) ; 
besides bringing out a volume of her own Notem in Fnijland 
and Jtahi (1808). George Tarsons Lathrop, who married 
Hawthorne’s younger daughter Rose, published A St min 
of Han'thornc (1870), cuiitaiiiiiig many hiogrn])hical 
details ami edited tlie Riverside edition of the complete 
works, with notes and a .sketch of the author’s life 
( ll vols. 1S8:>). ItoBo, the second <hiiightcr and youngest 
child (horn in iSol, married 1871), has als<» made iiuiiier- 
oiis contributions to periodicals in ]>rose and ver.se, and 
]mhlished in ISS8 a volume (»f poems entitled Along 
tin Short . Vna, the elde.st child, horn in 1841, died in 
London in 1877. •Inliuii Hawthorne issued a complete 
memoir of his father, Nathaniel Ilairihorne ami his 
Wih (2 vols. 1883). Henry James, junior, published a 
brilliant but unsym))athetic mono;;raph on Hawthorne 
(187tt»; .James Russell Jaiw'dl a short life (ISIMI); and 
Mtmeure Conway <>ne in iSiK). See also the Fermmit Re- 
eoUertinnn of Horatio ilridge (18113). 

Ji LiAN lI.vxvniojtNi;, hi.s son, w.'is horn at 
r>o-.ion, Massachusetts, .Iiim* 2*2, istd. After hU 
srmlies at Harvard he devoted himsi lf to engineer- 
ing at Dre.sden ; next worke<l umler (h.*neral 
M'riellaii in the New* York Docks, returning to 
Du'mIcii to pnrsiu; a life of letters, eonlinneil l.'iter 
in Limdon (IS7.5 S*2) and in New York. Ih* suh- 
sequent ly settlecl on a .lamaiea farm. His liist 
novel-, Jiressnat (lS7.‘l)aml Iilolutri/ (1874), wen? 
.vi*ll followed hy (htrlh (1S7.’>), SrhuHt'nin Stromr. 
(issOi, Fortune's Fool (1883), and Dasi (I8S-I); 
and. not so w*ell, hy an ininimerahle .series of shorter 
stori**.-, >oine not Dvergooil cd tlie detective class, 
such as Ihtrid Foinde.eter's Disff/fprfU'dnrr, (1888) 
and Strtlon ooS ; or The Fttfal Li tter (ISSS). 

liny ( from the same root as hcu\ /o>c), the stem.s 
and leaves of grasses or other jilants dried for 
Fodder (q.v.) of cattle. Throngiiout the grazing 
and dairy districts of Ireland and Knglaiul a large 
hreailih of old pasture is annually cut. In S(?ot- 
laiid, however, little of this old natural grass is 
converted into hay, and the crop consists mainly 
of clover and .sown grasses in which ryt*grass hulks 
largely. This re(|niros less turning and labour 
than the closer sneenlent natural grasses, and with 
twice turning, ami a week or ti’ii days’ drying, 
will generally In? lit for the rick, into whieli the 
Knglish farmer at oiiee pla(*(‘sit. Jii Scotland Ihe 
weather is st*I(lom sutlieiently line to lit the hay, 
within a moiierate time, for a largt? rie.k, ainl the 
jnaetiee here, as in the iiioistcr ]»arts of Fnghiinl 
and in Ireland, is to ])iit it, after a f(‘W’ days, into 
rW.'.s', containing one or two bund red weight , and 
iheiiee*. after atiotln*!' w’eek, into what are techni- 
cally called tramj> ricks, eontaining from one to 
two tons. h’rom these it is transfc*rred at any 
coii\t*ni(?nt time to the rick-yanl. This jnaelice, 
although very ]»revalent in the north, is attended 
with loss of lime and labour, and, moreover, 
hleaelies and drie.s u]) the hay, giving it- the .a]»ja?ar- 
aiice of straw, and ]»reveiiti'ng that gentle heating 
wliieh English farmers desire, both in their clover 
and grass hay. In the I'nitcd States tiiiiotliy is 
the liest haymaking grass; next come redtop, 
orchard -grass, and bln(*-grass or #Inne-grass. 

The management of tin? natural gra.s.ses of which 
most Knglish hay consists is somewhat ditrerent, 
and the jirocc.ss is s(*(*ii in perfection in Middlesex 
ami various of the counties alsnit J^ondon. The 
great matter -too generally overlooked in Scot- 
land — is to preserve the colour and llavonr of the 
gra..ss. This may he done hy frequent turning, so 
as to have it rapidly dried, ami if po.ssihIe w'ithoiit 
the deteriorating w'ashing of repeated rains. Arti- 
ficial drying best attains this end, hnt is of course 
im])raciic.iihle on the large, scale. In the best style 
of Knglisli haymaking the grass, after being cut 
with the scytlie or machine, and as soon as the 
dcAv is oil’, is .shaken and spreml out hy means of 
forks or of a /ce/t/Zn^-machine drawn hy a hor.so. 
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It IS not allowed to lie long exposed to the siin, 
hut before evening? is drtawn together hy rakes 
into wind rows, which, if there is any prospect of 
r.aiii, are niade up into small lioaps or cocks. It is 
again spreail out next morning, or on tlie return of 
favourable weather ; and when the oi)eratioiis are 
expedited hy wind and sun, the hay will be ready 
for tlio rick by tlie second or third day. 'riicre is, 
however, inucli dillerence in the time during whh.di 
Ibe liay requires to lie out; the bulk of the crop 
ami the quality of the land must be especially con- 
siilered. When the grasses art* cut in bloom, as 
they should be, and Ixdorc their seetl ripens and 
their stems get tough and hanl, they contain the 
largest amount of moisture, and require careful 
making, but produce then the most nutritive and 
palatal)Ie hay. As soon as it is thoroughly dry it 
sliould be put at once into tlie stack or ri<*k, and 
well troddiMi down. A certain amount of heating I 
im]»rovt*s the llavour, and remlers the hay more 
palatable to every kind of st<»ek. When, as 
soiiietiim's the <rase, it is imperfectly iiimh*, (.r 1 
nicked up too soon, it gets overheated, and 
liecomes dark brown or black, while its nutritivi* 
properties are diminished ; it is, imireover, ;ipt to 
disagree with both horses and cattle, and can be 
prolitahly used only when mixed with straw :iiid 
cut into rhalV. Indeed it has been proved by 
I'XiMnimenls that hay may be so damaged by bad 
w(*ather in the process of making as to be unable 
to maintain, not to spc'ak of increasing, the con- 
dili<ui (d animals fed upon it. Hay put t<igeilier 
when damp from rain or dew does not heat, as it 
iloes when it contains an undue amount t»f natural 
moisture, hut spei^dily moulds When hay has 
ht'cii weathen*<l ami injureil hy rejieated rains, it 
may be rendered more palatable by scattering a 
litlh^ coiunion salt or specially prepared spic<* over 
the rick whilst it is being built, in Scoihiml. 
(‘iglit or t(Mi pounds of salt to the ton is used a,Iike 
for the clover a.ml grass hay. In mid and souttuM U 
liiigland the best hay is generally got u)) in dune, 
in Scotland not until the middle of «)uly. I'ltc 
crop averages from one t«) two tons per acre. Hay 
that has sLooil for se(‘d is tougher ami less imtritiNe 
than that cut earlier, for the sugar, gum, ami 
gluten of the nnituri’d seed have, been ahstraeied 
from the stems. See also SlUAiiK. 

Hay, doiiN, an American author, w'as horn at 
Salem, Indiana, Sth October ISdS, gradmite<l at 
Ilniw'n riiiversity in ISdS, and was admitteil to 
the Illinois bar in IStil. Almost imme<Uately aft«T 
he became assistant private secretary to Presitlcnt 
Liiieolii ; and during the war h« served for some 
months in the lield, retiring with the brevet 
coloned. lie was afterwanls iirst secretary of 
legation at Paris (ISbo (>7) ami Madrid ( IStiS 70), 
and rJutrftr d'al/'nirc-s at Vienna ( 1S07- ()S); and in 
1870-75 lie was on the stall’ of Iho New Ynrk 
Tribumi. In 1870 81 he w.as first a.ssistant-secre- 
tary of state. Ills Pike Count}/ Jiallada (1871) 
include ‘Little llreeches* ami ‘Jim Bludso : ‘ he 
has also puhlishod Custiiian Duj/s^ and, with J. ti. 
Nieolay, a Life of Lincoln (1891). In 1807 he 
was United States ambassador to Ilritaiii, from 1808 
secretary of state at home. 

Hayden, Fkudinand Vaxdevkkh, LL.T).. 

geologist, >vas horn at Westfield, MassachimetlM, 
7th September 1820, studied at the Albany medieul 
college, ami during the greater part of 185;i-()2 was 
cmjdoyeil in surveys in the north* west. He sorveil 
as surgeon in the Ihiioii army tlnriiig the >var, ami 
filh‘d the ehair of Mineralogy and (Jeology in the 
University of Pennsylvania from 18()5 t^) 1872. In 
1867 -60 he carried out the geolog4»al survey of 
Nebraska, and afterwards wa.s director of' the ' 
geological survey of the territories of the United ' 


States, until in 1870 the various national surveys 
were (‘,0111 hi nod in the geological snrv<? v of the 
United States. Vill 18S(i J)r Hayden remained 
at the heatl of the .Montana division. He die<l 18th 
January 1888. He puhlisheil many ))a)>ers, besides 

r-i ■ - - - Jl ’ - 

I lluydll, JosECH, aUenuan enm]M».ser, W’as liorii 
atthexillage of llohraii, 011 the ronlines of Hun 
gary ami Austria, 1st A]uil I7J2. H«* was the son 

of a poor wheehvright ; ami manifesting great 
musical talent, he was received at the age of eight 
into the choir of the cathedral of St Stephen's, at 
X'ienna. Here he icniained till his eighteenth 
year, acquiring a practical ratlicr than t'l theoreti- 
cal knowledge of his art, hv singing the music of 
the h(‘!-.t Italian ami (Icnnan religious eoiuposers. 
In that year, howr*\er, hi^ voice broke, and he lost 
his place as a chorisfm*. He wandered aliout the 
.stn‘els of X’i(»nna, fiml earned a pii-ciirious liveli- 
hoo»l hy playing llie violin in s(*r(*midiijg ]Kirties 
and at ilances. \ eliaritahh* singer olle.red him Si 
lodging, whieli for a short while he availed himself 
of. rilimal(‘ly, l»y the exereisi* of gn'at thrift, he 
was enabled to liire an attic and a juaim ; then he 
I devoted all his lei--ure time to study. He Imught hy 
accident the six sonatas of (’, P. J-’,. Itach at a cheap 
; bookstall, ami tlie imlefatigable study of them 
revealed to him the possihilitv of new form in 
I iiiiisie form which should lie tin* react ion against 
; the old eontra])untal style of J. S. IJacli and 
' Handed. a)id which it h(*c;imc tlu'iiccforwanl his 
, iiiis.sion to inaugurate. 'I'he main i*ss(*ntials nt 
, this reaction wen* the ahamlonmi*nt of the fugue 
! form O'" the basis of musical composition, and the 
substitution in its room of two free* melodies as 
tlicmes for treatment, not m‘cessarily i*onstructcd 
in double counterpoint to one anotlicr. 1 luring 
this period of as.-sidiious study Haydn still k(‘pt up 
ids connection with the seremulers ainl danee- 
players of Vienna, for whom he often now' wrote 
the music. One evening as he was playing a 
soremule of his composition, along with other hi- 
st niiiieiilalists, under the window of Praii Kurz, 
the wife uf llie tliealrical manager of that name, 
lier husband was very mmdi stiuek hy the music, 
and calling Haydn up, eommissioiieil him to write 
.•in tipera a-s melodious as tin* smenade. This wiU:* 
the iM'ginning of his fortunes. Ills ojiera made 
him acijuainled with the pnet Melastasio, at that 
time a tutor in X'ienna, by whom he was intro- 
diieed to the composer !*orpora, and enabled to 
] remedy tlu* derKuencies of an e«luc{ition jniiici pally 
j ohtainetl liilherlo tlinuigh juivate study. 

I In the lutiT part «)f 1750 he eonqiosed his first 
j quartet for stringed instruments. In 1750 rouiit 
j Morzin engag<*«l idm as eajiellim'isler. For Uoiiiit 
.Morzin's oreliestra Haydn wrote his First Sym- 
' jihony in 1). The oikm* oliseiire musician was now 
! a ]>opn!;ir miisic-niaster in X’ienna. Ho niarrieil at 
! this time Maria Anna Keller, the daughter of a 
I wig-maker, w ho had been kind to hini in his days 
I of penury, 'fids union did not prove a hapoy one. 

\ 'fhe cireuinstariees of it w ere singular ; lie had 
j designed to marry the younger .sister, hut she had 
tletenidned to retire into a convent, and Haydn 
was persuaded hy the father to lake tin* elder one 
iiisteml. fur whom he had always enf(‘rtaincd an 
objection. * It is nothing to her,’ said Haydn near 
! the close of his lift?, ‘ whether herliushand be a cob- 
! blor or an artist.’ Her sob* am I »i lion was to squan- 
I der Hayilii's earnings. In 17l»l> Prince Ksterhazy 
I oft’ered him the jiost of viee-capellmeister. His 
duties in this new situation were to coiiduet two 
I operas a week, for which he .sometimes had to com- 
: pose the music, to coinlucl and compose for an 
! orehe.stral concert every afternoon, to have a fr(*sli 
«conipo.sition for tlie prince’s ‘ reception ’ every 
morning, hosiiles supplying the music lor incidental 
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water-partios, <lancos, \'o. Many of Haydn’s most 
]K*autinil syniplionios \vim*« written liore, and tho 
ffroat<.T niiinlier of Ins nia^nificoiit quartots. Tin* 
exoos'.ivi* ileiuaiuls on his invention (hi not seem to 
have impaired its fertility in the slij'htest. After 
the death of Ihinee Ksterhazyiii 171H) Haydn accoin- 
panietl Salomon the violinist to Kn^land, where, in 
17iH {>*2, he prodiieed six of his Ttrdrt: (h'and Sum- 
ji/nttnr.s'. Ills reception was hrilliant in the highest 
d(*gn*e. On his return to Vienna he had Beethoven 
for a pnnil. In 1714 In* made a s(*eond (mgagemetil. 
with Salomon for England, and during tliis period 
hrought out the remaining six symiihonies. In 
Englaml he first obtained that ri'eognition which 
afterwards fell to his shar»‘ in his own eoiintry. < hi 
liis n'tnrn to Austria la* purchased a small hoiis(* 
with a garden in om* of the siihurhs of Vienna. 
Here ho conipcwed liis oratorios the (Wnfion and 
the Sfifsons. The former work, the harmonies of 
which are jiervadcMl with the fire of youth, was 
writtmi in Ins sixty -fifth year; the Sr^tsons (eom- 
nleted in elevt’ii nioiith'^) was almost his last work. 
He dh'd at Vienna, 31st May I soil. 

In person Haydn was helow the middle stature. 
His features were r<*gular, and the g(‘n(‘ral east of 
Ids eounf(*nance a stern one. H(* had the peculi- 
arity of never laughing aloud. He was very n(*at 
and methodical in his liahits — composing a I'ertain 
niimher of hours daily, and weaiing full court dress 
when so engaged, llis musical style is marked hy 
tin* pr(‘dominan(*e of melody — melody in its tender- 
ness, nielo«ly in its jiower, melody incessant. His 
works hav(3 ther(*fore more s]M)ntam‘ousness ainl 
charm than tin* elder scliool of Bach and Harnh*!. 
hut less massiveiH'ss, ‘^ulilimity, and maj«‘sty. lie 
clearly realised and pursued Ids aim, laying down 
the princijile that •melody is the charm of music, 
and the inv(*ntion of a tine air is a work of genius.' 
H(* is tin* father of the syni]»hony, and conduc(‘d 
more than any other man to that sc]iaration of 
instrumental musi<* from vocal, unknown or little 
practised hefore his day, which has given an imh*- 
iiendent life to instrumental music u]i to the present 
time. 

Haydn's works are exceedingly numerous, com- 
prising Pi,') symjihonies, 83 <piartets, 38 trios, 14 
operas, S oratorios. I7o jii(‘ces for the harit<un», *21 
coTKM’itos for ditVerenl instrunu’nts, 11 masses, I 
Stahat Mater, 10 smaller chuirh ]U(’ces, 41 sonatas 
for th(j t»ianoforte, vith and without acconi]»ani 
iiients ; l‘J (ierman and Italian songs, 3‘,) can/oiiets. 
13 hymns in three and four parts, the harmony and 
accoiujfaidment to 304 old Scottish songs, besides 
a prodigious niimhcr of dixairt issements and pieces 
for various instruments. 

(’ojiinare C,'irp«Tiii’s Lr ILtmliar f2d cil. P/chia, 182,3); 
s aiitfihiographical sketch, fir.'t laihlishcd in tjj** 
W tnirr Ztit.'tchrift fiir hunyf (IS.'JO); Karajan'.s Jtmfjih 
Ilatidn in JjfHninn ( Vimna, I SOI ) ; I’ohl, JuAr/Ji Jfat/iin 
(3 vol->. 1S7;*) 1)0) ; Mi>a 'riovusmds ////<■ of llaijdn ( Loud. 
18S4;; (’»ithl«;rt iraddtn'ii JI<uida (11»U3). 

llaydoii. Bkn.iami.v JIoukht, historical 
painter, whose hiograjihy forms one of the .saddest 
nage.s in tlie record of British art, was horn at 
rlynioiitli on iioth .Jarmaiy 1780. He attended tin; 
grarnmar-sehoo] of Ply rujiton, wliere Sir tTosljiia 
Bey Molds Jiad heejj educated ; and Jiis father, a 
hookselhT, heing’ desiioiis that his .«on ffJinultl 
follow his own trade, placed him in his shop. But, 
in spite of delicate eyesight, the hoy was resolveil 
to hiM-ome a painter, and in May 1804 he was 
admitted a stmhmt of the Uoyal Aeademy, where 
lie was^ hefriended and iiiihien(*ed hy Fuseli, the 
keeper.* Three years lal(»r he exhihited his first 
picture, '(Joseph and Mary resting on the Uoad 
to Egy])t,’ and after studying iLssiduonsIy for 
three months the Fdgin marhies, whose purrha.se 
hy the nation he afterwards enthusiastically ailvo* 


rated, he produced Ins ‘Dentatns,' a commission 
from Lord Mulgrave. The work was coldly ro- 
I ceivc'd hy the A(*a.demy in 1809, and hung in the 
antenwm ; and this treatment was the begiiiuing 
of the jiainter’s rujiture with that body, wliieh 
emhittered his life and damaged his prosTieels. Jn 
the following year he bt'gan a large siiiiject from 
I Macbvih, which liad been coniinissioned hv Sir 
tJeorge Beaumont, hut was afterwards declined. 

I He was more successful with his ‘Judgment of 
' Solomon,’ probably his finest jirodnction, now in 
I the colleetioii of Lord Ashhiirton, which he sold for 
700 guineas. It gained a jirize of 100 guineas from 
I the Uoyal Institution, wlii(*h had aw:inh*d a like 
' sum for the ‘ 1 )(*ntatiis.’ Having visited the ('on- 
' tinent with M’ilkic* in ISII, ami studied the old 
[ masters in the Tj«>iivre, Tlaydon h(‘gan his ‘ (’hrist.'.s 
‘ Fntry into Jernsnlem,’ which was cjmijilctcd in 
1S‘20, and iraliscd £1700 hy exhibition in the 
' Fg.vptian Hall, London. It is now in the art 

' gallery of Philadelj)hia. Another immense ridi- 

; gioiis subject, ‘'flu* Baising of T.azanis,’ was eom- 
! jdelcd in 18*23, in tin* midst of great ditlicullies. 

I The artist had hi'en arr(‘sted for debt during its 
. jirogress. and during the n*st of his life he was 
! never al»h? to hims(*lf from financial eniharrass- 

* ments, though it was ])roved that dining six y(*ars, 

' from 1831 to 1 m* had earm*d £4017 hy his 

! art. His ‘Mock Flection,* pnr(‘has(‘d hy (h*orge 
j I\'. for r>(K) giiiiM'as, was foniuh'd upon a. scene 
' witiM‘ssed liy the ]>aint(‘r w liih* a luLsoner in King’s 

Bciieh. He resorted to every kind of (*\pedicnt to 
meet the needs of tin* moment. (Jreatly against 
his will he took (o portrait jiainling; a jaihlie snh* 
seription was raised on his hi'half ; he rafllcd his 
‘Fiielcs’ and ‘ 2vt‘nophon’s First Sight of the S(‘a;* 
he deliv(*red a pojmlar serii’sof h*ctnres on painting 
:ind design in 1830, ]mhlished in two vohinu*s in 
1841. Jn 1S3‘2 Lord (Irav commission(‘d the well- 
known jiieturo of ‘The Beform Baiujuet,’ and in 
1834 the Duke of Sutlu'rland gave 401) guineas for a 
; ‘Cassandra.’ Haydon had lu'ver woni‘i(*d of urging 
njion governni(‘nt and ])ersons of inllmuice the 
I n(*e(*ssity for the national encouragmiM'nt of art, 

' and it uasa hitter disappointment Avlien he failed 
I to obtain em]>loy merit, hy the eommissioners for 
the d(*eoration of the Houses of Parliament. He 
' was further crushed hy IIm* c*ntire want of suee(*.s8 
' which attended his exhibition of two eoinjileled 
]uetureH from the (h*signs Avliieh he had pro]»ared 
! for the eartooii eoni])et it ion ; his mind gave way, 
and on ‘20th June 1840 he shot hinis«‘lf in his 
studio hefore his unlinished jiainting of ‘Alfred’s 
First Parliament.* The works of Haydon are 
' elevat(*d in aim and subject, and Mr (1. F. Watts, 

I B.A., has proiiounred that, ‘his ex])res.sinn of 
- anatomy and general jier«*ejition of form are the 
; lM*.st hy far that can he foinnl in the English school, 
anil 1 feel even a direction towards something that 
I is only to he found in Phidias.’ His works, how- 
I ever, are very iinerpial in their several ]»arts ; his 

• execution was soldoiii erjnal throiighont to his eon- 
I cf*ption ; and most of his productions hear only too 

evident traces of the haste and the nntowartl cir- 
' eiiiiistanees amid Avliieli they Avero executed. See 
the /,//'/• of from his Auiohiotjraphy mid 

Jotirmtis, edited by ’J’oiii Taylor (3 voI.s. 1853); 
and Jiis Conrspondnire and Table Talk, with a 
Memoir by his .son (1876). 

Ilaye, La. See. TIa(ji:i:. 

Hayes, Auiif.sTUS Allex, chemist, was born 
at Windsor, Viiiniont, in ISOti, studied chemistry 
uiMh*r Professor Itana, and settled in Boston in 
1828. He diseovered the orgtaiiic alkaloid sanguin* 
aria, carried through exiieriiiients which led to the 
j construction * in 1838 oi iiiijiroved furnaces and 
' lM)ih*i-s, suggested the jiroccss of reducing pig to 
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malleable iron without loas by the use of the oxides 
of iron, as well as new nrncesses in copner<snieIt- 
iiig, tlie d(H?orn|Kisition of alcohol, and the forma- 
tion of cbloroforiii, and made iiniKirtaut investi- 
gations into the properties of guano. He also 
examined the constitution of sea- water and fre^sb 
water at various depths, prepareil a report for the 
navy department on the copper-sheathing of v«>ssels, 
and supplied a novel process for the nianiifoctiiro 
of sa]ti)etre. Hayes was for many .^'ears stiite 
assayer of M.'issachusetts, and died in Brookline 
there, 21st Juno 1882. 

IlnyOS, Isaac Tskakl, retie expb»rer, w;is 
b(»r!i in (Chester county, Pennsylvania, otli March 
1S.T2, gradnate<l in medicine at the t.Tniversity of 
P(*niisylvania in 1S.“)3, and sailed as surgeon iii*^the 
Kane expedition in seandi of Franklin. The st<»rv 
of his attempt to reach LTpernivik in 18.TI is t<»M 
in yl/i ArHir. Bont-jo)ininj (\^&)). Tn 1800 61 he 
conducted a second expedition to the Arctic 
regions ; and in 1800 lie again visited ( Ireenland. 
His third voyage is described in The. Laud of 
( IS71 ). Ho was surgeon of volunteers 
from 1802 t<i 180.^, retiring with the brevet rank <if 
lieiilcnant cobmel ; and be scrve«l in the New 
York assembly for five years. His Arctic work 
was recognised by medals from the liondon and 
Paris geograpbical societies. He died I7tb Decem- 
ber 1 88 1. 

llayos« Kctiikrfoi!!) Birchard, nineteenth 
president of the Unitc'd Stales, was born at T>ela- 
waro, (Jbio, 4tli October 1822. lie givailuateil at 
Kenyon (’ollege, Ohio, in 1842; and, having 
studied biw at llarvard, b(» pi.ictised as a lawyer 
at < ■incimiati. Is 10 -01. In the civil war Hayes 
served wit li distinction as an ollicer of vidiinteers, 
being once severely wounded, and ultimately 
attained the rank of brevet major-goneral. Ilewjis | 
returned to eongress from Ohio in 1805 and JSOO, I 
chosen governor of bis state iu 1807, and re-electcd | 
ill IStiO and again iu 1875. In lS7tibe was seleeted j 
as the Kepulilican candidate for the ]iresidency of 
the United States, the Democratic I'amlidate InMUg 
Samuel J. Tildmi (o-v. ). The election which fol- j 
lowed was notable ror the exciting complication^ 
and tint period of tension and .suspieion that eii- 
sue<l. In Louisiana two cdectoral boards were coni- 
inissione*! by rival claimants to the governorsbip, , 
and in some of the other states qiiestioiiH arose 
touching the legality of the return of the Kepub- | 
lican jMcsiilential electors. Finally, an electoral 
commission was created by act of congress, consist- | 
iiig live judges of the supremo court, live 
senators, and live representatives. 'Lbis body, 
made up of eight Bepublicaiis ami seven Deino- 
crfits, gave the tlisi)uted v«)t(?s to Hayes, by a , 
majority t»f eight to seven. 'Plie electoral vote i 
was Ihiis returned at 185 for IJayes against ISt j 
for 'rilden ; the popular vole, as counted, stooil I 
4,284,265 for Tihleii and 4,033,295 for Hayes. This 
decision was generally .'ie(|uie.sce<l in, although the 
convietioii »)f the. Democratic party tbak their eaudi- 
df'ite bad been unjustly deprived of oliiee reiuaiiie<l 
uiisbakeii ; and as late as 1878 the Democratic 
majority of a congressional coinmitUM! of investiga- 
tion issued a report declaring the action of the 
returning boards in Louisiana ami Florida to have 
been fnimlulent. Under the Hayes administration 
the country recovered inneb of its cuninicrcial pros- 
perity, winch bail siitlered severe.ly in the financial 
crash of 1879. Two features in Hayes's policy 
were veform of the civil service (in pursuance of 
which he removed from the collectorship of ensUmis 
at New York (Chester Alan Arthur, o.v.)aiul the 
conciliation of the southern states, ife was also 
active iu pressing forward the resumption of specie 
payments ; but the bill for the iiionetisatiuii of 


silver was cai*rie<l against his veto. lie died at 
Fremont, Ohio, ICtli January 1893. See Life by 
Stoddard ( 1889). 

Ili^ycsiiKs also called Bor ATE of Lime and 
Umcxitk, is a double salt of smliuni and calcium, 
and a source of Boracic /Vcid (<f.v.). 

Ilay-fovcr, also called ILV.V* asthma and 
Si/MMKu rATARKH, a disease mostly met with in 
early suininer, has as symptoms those of a common 
catarrh— viz. re«lriess and swelling of the nasal 
mucous inenibranc, with a copious watery dis- 
charge and repeated paroxysms of sneezing, irri- 
tation of the eyes, and intense lioadacbe. There 
are also present general malaise, loss of appetite, 
and more or less feverishness ; ami <liHiciiIty f)f 
brealiiing is added when the bronchial mucous 
membrane is allected. H.'iy-fever is most eoiri- 
immly a disease of adult life, but it may ocenr at 
all ages. It usually returns annually when the 
patient is subjecte*! to the exciting cause, which is 
ofteiiest in the form of tloating ])ollen of dillerent 
grasHi's, although other things such .as dust or 
bright sunlight rn.ay set up .an attack. Three 
f.aj'lors esscnli.'il to the production of hay-fever are 
a nervous constitution or idiosyncr.asy, a local 
irrit.ahilily, and an oxtern.al exciting cause. The 
tre.atinent to l)e snceessfiil must h<* directed to 
these : ( I ) improve tin* health by quinine, arsjuiic, 
<ir other tcniies, and soothe the nervous stale* by 
bromide of j»otassium or .an ti pyrin ; (2) ,aet loc.ally 
by pungent inhaljitioiis, .as iodine, or by the thermo- 
e.antery ; (.*1) linally remove the imtient from the 
cause by sending him to the seaside or for a 
voyage. See llai/ Fcrn\ by Sir Morel 1 Mackenzie 
(4tli isl. 1887). 

Ilayloy* Wilt jam, ('owp(‘r's hiogr.ajdier, was 
horn at *( ’hioli(‘si(‘r, 9th Noyeinher ITJ.I, hut 
;ih«andoned lc*gal studies for a life of lettered leisure, 
lix'ing in London, at Farthaiii in Sns^ex, and lastly 
,at Felth.ani, where he ilied 20lli November 1820. 
Among his works are tliilaclic Emtys in verse on 
painting, on history, on epic poetry, Thv Tritnu/diH 
of Tt'tnprr: ft f^orot^ some jdays, a Life of Milton, 
«a f jfc of Bomney, .amt his most memorable monn- 
inent, T/ic Life of Cmrjtrr (1803; se(* CowrKK). 
Mroioirs of si\u\ by himself wore pnhiisliod in 1823. 

Iliiyillt Brpoi.F, ])hilosopher and writer, was 
horn .at (iriinherg in Silesia on 5lh ()<'loher 1821. 
Ill 18-18 lie s.at in the national assc'uihly at Krauk- 
fori ; hut in 1851 Ini began to le<*tnre on philoso])hy 
ami iiermaii liter.atiire at Halle, :iml was eventu- 
ally ajqioiutcil professor there iu 1868. He has 
Leu hiograpliies of 


written hiograimies of Wilhelm von lluniholdt 
(1856), Hegel (1857), Sehoponhaiier (1864), ami 
Herder ( 1877 -85), ;is well as a useful iiiuuograph, 
Die Ho UK ( H ft self e St'hulti (1870). 

Jiurs Jakdr, Baron von, an 
Austrian general, was horn at Cassed, in (Germany, 

1 4th October 1786. Kiitering the Austrian service 
in 1801, he signalised himself during the Itsilian 
c.aiup.aigns of 18-48-49 by his ruthless severity, 
esi»ecially at the c.a]>tun.» of Bresci.a, where his 
Hogging of xvomeii ami other atrocities gained him 
the name of the ‘ Uy;ena of Brescia.’ llayiiaa 
was eng.aged in the siege of Venice, when he was 
siimmoneil by the emperor to Hungary, in May 
1819, to lake the supreme command of the forces 
ill that country. The storming of Kaah, his 
victory at Koniom, his occupation of Szegoilin, 
and ins victories on the 'I'lieiss eontrilnited 
mat-erially to the linal success of the im^ieriallsts. 
But Hay nan’s atrocious si* verity towards the 
defeateil Hungarians excited the detestation of 
Europe. Although appointed dictator of Hungary 
after its pacitioation, lie was iieverthele.ss dismissed 
in 1850 on account of the intractability of his 
character. In the same year, when visiting the 
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brewery of Messrs Ibirehiy IVrkins, in London, 
he WHS HssaiiUed by the drayiiieii, on aro«miit of 
liis cruelty, aiul escaped with his life, hut the loss 
of Ids iiioiisiache. Ihiron Schiiiihals, in a hio* 
j'r.'ijihy t>f his irieud Ilaynau ((.Jratz, iSo.*!), tHes to 
extuierato his eharacter, and asserts that he only 
aeted in ohedieuce to the orilers t»f Ids masters. 
Ilaynau tlied at* Vienna, March 14, IS.*).*!. 

llayiUN UoHKitT YurxtJ, an American states- 
man, horn in Soutli Carolina in 1791, was admitted 
to the har in 1S1*2, serveil in the war with (.ireat 
Ih itain, and al its close ret timed to Ids practice * 
in t ’liarle^ton. lie was a memher td the state ; 
le.irislainre in 1 SI 4 IS, and heeame s])eaker, was 
attorney -irc.||,ii-}il of the state in ISIS *2-. ainl sat 
in tlie I’niled Stales senate from 1S*2.*1 to 1S3*2. 
He was a vi^mrons o]»]»nnent of ]>rotection, and in 
ls:V2 hohll\ snpjuirted in eonyrc'^x the doctrine i>f 
Nullitieation ( n. V. ). Ihiniel Webster's reply ranks . 
anioM;; his ahlest >]»eeches. In Novemher IS.*l*J ; 
South Carolina adojitod an ordinance of niillitiea- I 
tion, in Deeemher llayne was elected ^mvernor, ! 
an»l the state ]ire])ared to n.*sist tlie ft‘deral power 
hy foree of arni<. A coin]»ron»ise, Imwever, was , 
a;^ree«l to (see .l.\»’KsoN ), and tiu* ordinance was j 
rejM'.iled. llayne dieil ‘2 till Set»teinher iSItO. 

Ifay River* a feeder iif <Jreat Slave Lake in 
tlie ('.uiadian North-west. In its course, north- I 
ea-'t to the southern shore of tlie lake, it descends 
the two Alexandra Falls, about ‘JdO f(*et hi^^di and i 
399 yards with*. 

llaytu or H aiti ( ‘ mountainous coiiutry,’ other- [ 
wise Hisi* Axror.A, or Santu |)(»\nN<io),’is, after 
Luba, the lar^e^t of the We>t Indian Islands, inov 
divided into the indepeinhnit stales of Hayti ami 
the Doiidnican Kepuhlic ( <|. v. ). loir the map, s<*e 
Wkst Indiks. It is nearly eouhlistant from 
l‘orlo Hico on tin* F., and from ('uhaaml daniaiea ! 
on the W., with tin* ( ’aiililican Sea mi the S., ! 
and with the IJahariias and the open oce.in on the ' 
\. Havti lies het\v«*e:i 17 .*17' and *29 N. lat.. and , 
lM-t\\e(*?i 9S' *29' and 7F *2S' W. lon;^^ It helon«;;s 
t»»the ; 4 r»»iip of the (Ireatcr Antilles, and, like all I 
Mu* prinei)>a.1 menihers iif its series, its ;4;reatest | 
length (alamt 499 miles ) is in the dirci'i ion -from ' 
West t«i east -of the chain of which it foims a ]»ait ; > 
its «;reatest hreadlh is Kio inih*s. Area, includiii;4 | 
till* i-laiids of Tortn^ra, tionaive, \’c., about •2S,,S*29 i 
s(j. III., or nearly that of Scotland, 'I’lie country is ! 
Jinuintainoiis, hein;^ traversed ion;;itmlinally by : 
mu llicni. cmitral, and soiitlicrri ri<l;rcs, terminitiii;^ ; 
in licaullamls on either coast; hut between these ; 
raii;:c-i are w ide and I'ertih* plains, 'riiere are no 
active \ olcariof.'s in the island, hut earllujiiakes are ! 
fic<|m*nl. 'riic hi;,dn*st jieak is Loiiia 'riiia ( 19,*199 ; 
feci), and in tin.* middle section of the Sierra d<H ‘ 
Cihao the avera^^e liei;rliL is 79119 feel. The climate 
is hot and nioisl in the lowlands, the tem])orature 
at Fort au-lhince ranj^in;? from 97" to 194'' K. ; the 
im?an ran;re in the hi«.,dilands is from 99' to TtF F. 
The heavie^.t rains are in May ami .lime, .and occ.a- 
sional hnnii’aries vi>,it the i>Nl;iinl. A; 4 rieulture is 
very haekward, altlioii;.di Hayti is one of the most 
fi'ilile spots in the West Indies; while its lixcelleiit 
harbours, more especially those in the tliilf of 
(hinaive on the west, on'er coiisiderahh* fa<*ilitieH to 
forei;^u trade. The mountains are chithed wdth 
forests of ])ine and oak, and the island is rich in 
maho;/any, satiiiwood, rosew ood, ami other valuable 
tiriihers. Cotton, rice, iiiai/e, cocoa, ^^inj'cr, arrow- 
root, yams, toh.icco, and niiiiieroiis fruits are iiidi- 
.'cnoiis ; aud the iman;'*), hr<?ad fruit, sii^^ar, eollee, 
.and iiidi;;o are also produced. The minerals are 
now little worked, though some ^aihhw’ashin^ is still 
earrietl on in the streams descend in;; the northern 
slope f)f the Cibao.‘ The rivers are inconsiilcr- 
ahle, ami useless for navij'ation. The largest lake, 


besides several hodi(*s of fresh water, is the salt hike 
of Fnrhpiillo, 25 miles inland from the soutli shore. 
Hoth rivers and lakes abound in caymans ;ts w ell os 
lish. Birds are few, Imt rentiles ami insects arc 
numerous ; the acouti is tin* largest w ild mammal. 

Jayti wjis discovered in 149*2 hy (Vilumlius, who 
himled here on 9th Hecemher; and within little 
more th.an one geiierntion the aborigines had been 
swept away hy tin* remorseless (•l•m*Ities of the 
Spaniards. 'l’lH*ir place wns tilh'il w ith negro slaves, 
who were introduced as early as 1595. Next came 
the Buccaneers {<[.v.), who settled in the island of 
Tortuga, and ultimately gairu'd a footing on the 
iiiainlaml ; and, as those marauders were chielly 
Frem*h, the Avestern portion of Hayti, which was 
iheii f.n oiiiite haunt, was in 1997 ceded to Fniiice 
hy the peace of Byswiek, thus pres(*iiliiig tin' first 
important break in the unity of Spanish Am(*iica. 
I’or nearly .a hnmln.‘d years the iiitnideis imported 
viist reiiifnieeiiieiits of Africans; v. bile tin* iinihit- 
toes, who w(*re n natural incident of the concomi- 
tant lici'iise, rapidly grew, hoth socially and ]iolili- 
cally, into an intermediate caste, being at once 
iiiiifonnly c*xeJmled from eifizeiiship and generally 
ext*nipted from hondagi*. In 1791, tinder the inlhi- 
eiiee of tin* Fremdi Kevohition, the niufu.al .‘iii- 
tipathies of the three classes- - while, hhn k, ami 
mixed- burst forth into w hat nia> w ell he chaiac- 
terised as tin* most \indieli\e struggle on reeoid 
;i struggle which, before tin* close of the Isth »*en- 
tiiiA, led to (In* (*xtenMiiiat ion of (In* once iloniinaiit 
J'>.iropeans, ami the iinlepeinh*nee of tlie enlouieil 
iii.>urgeiits. Tims, a> the emaneipated liondiiien 
mostly belonged, at least in form, to the (’Imrch of 
Bonn*, H.iyti now exliihjti'd the only ('liiistian 
. omninnity of negro hlooil on either side of the 
Atl;inti<*. In ISOI l’’r;ine(‘ s(‘nt out a. jiowerfnl 
armament to recover her revolted depeinlency, 
treaelieiously seizing and de]»oriing tlie deliverer 
of his hretliriui, 'roiissaint ronveiture (q.v.). In 
|S9;J, liowi‘ver, sin* W’as constrained to lelinqnisli 
her attenqit ; and in 1S9I Dessalines, aping tlie 
example of Napoleon, juoelaimed himself I'hnjieror 
of H.ayti, thus revixiiig the indigenous name of the 
islainl, which had hec*n in disuse for iijiw.'irds of 
three hundred years. 

'I’liis gr«*at change w.'is fatal to the eonmn‘reial 
prosperity of French Hayti, deeideilly tin* more 
valnalde seelioii of tln^ island. In its progress it 
had destroyed capital in every sliane ; and in its 
issue it could not fail to pa ral \ se lahoui under eir- 
eiiiiist.anees where contiiinoiis e\f*rtion of any kind 
was ecjiially irksome and superlluons. Nor w.'is the 
political experience of the lately s(*rvile popnhitioii 
more ."atistaeiory tlurti its ceoimmieal eoinlition. 
Sonietiiiies eonsolidati'd into one state, and some- 
limes divide 1 into two, the eoiinlry a]ternat(*<l, 
through tin* nistninn'iitality of one revolution after 
another, bet svi*en despotism and anareliy, h(*tween 
iiionarehy (more or less oonstitntiomLl or imperial) 
ainl rcqmhlieaiiisni. Its only tniinjiiil jieriod of jiny 
duration eoineided with tin* rule of rresidenl Boyer 
(q.v.), wliieh siihsisti'd from 1S‘20 to 1S4.*1 its fast 
t»veiity-one yf*{irs eonijuising not merely the whole 
of Freindi or M'esteni Hayti, hut likew ise the Sjmn- 
i.sli or eastern portion of the islainl, wdiose inliahit- 
anls ill 184.*l formed tlieiiiselves into the Dominican 
Jtepuhlie (q.v.). Hayti, thus united, was in 1S25 
receigiiised i*ven hy France*, on eoinlitiein of jiaying 
l.>9 million francs, or i‘9,999,900, as a compensation 
to the forme*!- jdaiiters- a sum n*eliu*ed in 1838 to 
ixty iiiillioiis. The we»Mterii jiortiein of the island 
n*iiiaiiieel rejuihlicari in its feirni of goveniment until 
1849, Avhen its feuiner juesideiit, iTie negro General 
Souhnnuie, jnoelaiiiieel an cmi»ire, and assumed the 
title of Kmpcreir Faiistin I. In 1859, hoAV(3Vor, a 
republic was again jiroclaimed anel a new cojiHiitu- 
tion adopteel, whieli was inoelitied in 1897. Few 
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liave since been permitted to complete 
tlieir term of oHiee (seven years), which has usually 
been cut short hy revolutions. Jn 1SS9 (hmeral 
liippolyto succeeded in the cliief-ma^iistracy (xciieral 
liC^itime, whom he had driven out of the <H>iintry. 
Sir SptMiser St .lohn’s or the lihtrk ]lrnnhiiL\ 

^ives a trutlifiil ])icture, at once molanclioly and | 
ludicrous, of the utter savagery that is ilonii- | 
nant in the western state. Oilieial peculation, 
judicial miinler, and utter eorniption cif every kind 
underlie tlie forms and titles of eivilise<l govern- 
ment ; the religion, m)mina]|y Cliiistian, is largely 
ramhm.r or serp<iiit worship, in whicli actual and 
ln)rrihle vtotnlhniism is even now a most important 
element. Instead of progressing, the negro repuh- 
lieans Iiave gone hack lo l!ie lowest tyi»e of African 
harhaiisiii. 

'riie area ot the western porti( ii of the island, 
(liciiegif) lepiil lic of Hayti, is about ll-JOO srp m. ; 
tlie |>opulation w a.s estimated in iSSSat iKit»,0tM) ; an 
enumeration in lS-4 gave the nnnihi'r ai l,‘20U,0(J0. 
rile eapiijil, IVut-aii-Prinee, is :eporled to liave 
from to, ()(»() to ()0,000 inliM.l»ii anis. ruder tlie 
president, .ire a .'.enate and l.on.-e of rejuesenta- 
lives, and four heiid.-, of depai I nient'^. 'Tlni returns 
• »l ineoine and e\penditnn* are mendy estimates, 
ainl t he disorders of eivil war have in recent years 
renden‘d lhe.se more tliannsiially \aliieless. 'There 
is a large lloating debt, ehietly resulting from .... 
issue of paper niomy )»y suecessive governnients. 
Tile total del‘t amounts to between €d,()00,tX>0 and 
.£4, 000, 000. 'I’iie animal r(‘v<*nn(‘ is, sinee 1804, 
stated at Cl ,2.")0,000, a sum gemually cxceedeil hy 
the expenditure. The army eonsists noniimilly of 
<>S‘JS men, mostly infant ly ; some half-<lozen small 
vessels constitute tlie navy. The dialect of the ! 
people is a <lehas(*d r'rone]i. 'The exports of IJayti | 
may have a value of aiioiil Cl ,000,000 a year : the \ 
<*liief nrtieles are coll'ee, caeao, logwood, mahogany, 
and cotton. (.)f the imports, valued at about 
.C700,ot)0 annually, over Iwo thirds eoim? from the 
rniteil Stai(*.s, the rest mainly from (Jermaiiy, 
l*'ran<;e, and llrilaiii. 

See St doliii, or the lilark licpnhlir (18SI; 2d 

fd. ISSO); works hy Maidoii (1817), Ai<loniii (Paris, 
(1.853 011, liinslnnt-lVjulinc (Paris, 1851-05), daiivicr 
( I'aris, 188.3 85 80), l^a Sulvo (1870 81), Naii (Paris, 
1880), Kortiiiiat ( 1888), llou/.icr (1802), .^larccliii (1803), 
•lii.^iin (1801), and Tippeidiaiier ( Lcipz. 1803). 

Hayward* Ahiiaiiam, essayist ami talker, was 
horn at Wisliford, in Wiltshire, 31st October IS02. 
lie had neither ]»nhlie school nor university educa- 
tion, hut after keeping terms at the Inner Temple 
was calleil to the bar in 1832. His lean inj.js were, 
liow'ever, more to letters than to law, yet he.foumletl 
and edited the Lmr Mn^fizinc, and to every one's 
siiriu-isc was made hy Lord Lyndhnrst in 1845. 
He nnlilished in 1833 his excellent prose translation 
of tlie first part of Fuftstj and soon became a busy 
contributor to the neAvspa]>ers ami magazines, 
especially the Qmtrtcrftf Rerivw, in which remlers 
soon learned to recognise his personality in an nii- 
UKiial combination of vivacity, epigrammatic verve, 
and critical acumen. Uy his brilliant conversation, 
his wealth of anecdotes, his whist-playing, and his 
artistic interest in ‘ the art of dining ’ he <lelighted 
society almost down to his death, at London, l^'eb- 
rnai\v 2, 1884.^ Many of his best articles were re- 
]>rinted in his Jitof/ni/i/iicaf nml Critintl Essays 
(2 vols. 1858), the second series (2 vols. 1873), and 
the third (1 vol. 1873) ; and in Sketches of Em htrnt 
Statesmen and IFr/trrs (2 vols. 1880). Other hooks 
were Antohioefranhy and Remains of Mrs Piozzi 
(2 vols. \ S^'tiun^ from the Diary of a Lady 
of Quality ~^\x Watkin Wynne's ilanghter (1864j, 
and a sninewhat ])erfunctorv hook on Goethe^ in 
‘Foreign Classics for Knglisli Keadei*s* (1877). 
His little iMioks— TV/e Art of Dining (18.52), Lord 


Chesterfcld OiinX George 6V///7/M (both in 1856), and 
Short Rules of Modern H7/^vf (1878) — were widely 
circulated. In 1878 he juihlished in two volumes 
his Selected Essttys. His SeUet Correspondence was 
given to tlie world in two volumes in 1886. 

Ilaseard, a game with two dice. The raster calls 
.5, 6, 7, 8, or 9 for the main. He then throws. If 
he throws the nuniher called, or if lie throw's 12 
when 6 or 8 is the main, or 11 when 7 is the main, 
lie nivks^ and wins of his o])])oneiit (named the 
setter). If he throws 2, 3, 11, or 12 when 5 or 9 is 
the iiuiiii, or 2, 3, or 11 when 6 or 8 is the main, or 
2, 3, or 12 when 7 is tlie main, he loses. Jf he 
throw’s any other nnml»er — tlius, when 7 is the main, 
if he throws 4, 5, 6, S. 9, or 10- it is ealleij his 
rhanre. Hi* then eoiitiiiues to throw until either 
the main or the c'haiico is llirown. If the main is 
first thrown, the setter wins ; if the eliaiiee is lirst 
thrown, the caster wins. 

llazariba^lll* chief town of the district of the 
same name in the division of (’hola >»{\g]>ore, 
Hengal. It is reaU.v a cluster of hamlets, which 
sjirniig 11]) round the former military haznar, with 
tilled fields between ; the Knropeaii tri)o])s have 
now for sonic years Ih'cu withdrawn. l*oj). 16, .306. 

Ilazarihagli tlistriet has an area of 7021 sip in., 
and a ]>o]uilalion of a million and a quarter. 

Ilazpbroiipk* a town in the French depart- 
ment of Nord, 28 miles WXW. of Idlh* hy rail, 
'fhe ]>aiish elinivh (1493 1.520) is suvmonnte*! hy 
a s]urc of o|)en work, 260 feel high. Tlierc ani 
some linen ami tobacco manufactures. Poj). 7t)80. 

Hazel (Citrylns), a genus of trees of the natural 
order (^ipnlifeVa*, of wliieh the fruit is a nut in a 
leafy and laciniatcd eu]), the enlarged involucre of 
the female llower. 'fhe male flowers are in cylin- 
drical calkins ; the female flowers aj>]K‘ar as niere 
clusters of eoloiircd styles at the extremities of 
buds. — 'riio Common Hazel ((.'. AwUana) is a low 



Common Hazel ( fhvrjilus Arcllomt ) : 
ff, male iiiul b, femali? flowers : «•, fruit. 


tree, a native of Britain, and of nil the temperate 
parts of Eurojie and Asia; it is common also in 
S’orlli America. There arc ten or twelve improved 
varieties cultivated e.xtensively in Kent, c.sj)ecially 
around Maidstone and in some other [larts of Eng- 
land. Cf these ^lere are two tvjies -one w'ith 
round nuts, iianied cobs; the otlier w’itli elongated 
nuts, named flherU. The cup or involucre of the 
former is shorter, more open, and not soinneli lacer- 
ated ns that of the latter. Of cither tyjie t here is a 
variety in w'hicli the pellicle enclosing the kernel 
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is ro<l ; niul both of those are hij'hlv estoeiiieti. 
Those jMi tiouhir varieties are proi»ay:ateil hy snckei-s 
whioh are nu>re or less freely ])ro(iucetl, hy layers, 
anil hy hiiililini: arul grafting. ^ The tree is exton- 
Hiv(*lv grown in some parts of Knglaml for coppiee- 
\von»i, being reannl for this piirj)ose from seed. 'I’lie 
voung straight stems and Inariehes are employetl for 
.Making erat<‘s. ha-skets, Inirdles, iioo])s, stakes, Ac 
mil the larger wood for ehareoal, whieli is in great 
riMpiest for forges, for the inanufaeture of gun* 
:>owder and artists' crayons, (.’liijisof the wood arc 
in Italy sometimes ])iit in tiirl)id wine for the pur- 
pose of fining it ; and the roots are used hy cahinet- 
iiiakers for vmieering. Magical ])roperties have been 
:iserihed to ha/el rods by tlie credulous, as it wjis j 
of them the Hirinintf-rinl («|.v.) w;is formed for the j 
purpose of discoveriiig water, minerals, or buried j 
treasure. From the wood an emiiyreumatic oil is ; 
extracted, whirh is a vermifuge, and alleged to he a 
.nirc* for toothache. Hazel-nuts yield, on pressure, I 
about half their weight of a bland fixed oil, often j 
calleil intt-nil in Hritain, the hazel-nut being popii- j 
larly known by the term )inl alone ; hut in (Germany ; 
it is walnut oil whic.h is u-aially called nut-oil. 
Ha/el-nut oil has drying properties, and is much ■ 
Used by painters ; it is also u.>ed by perfumers as a 1 
basis with whieli to mix exjieusive fragrant oils; | 
ami it h.as been employed medie.iually in eoughs. 

The larva of a weevil {B>ihinln u.'t ) feeds , 

on the kernels of hazid-iints. The parent fiMnale | 
makes a hole into the mit by means of her long j 
snout, and there deposits an egg. (ireat iiiimhers ' 
of nuts are tlius destroyed. ^ | 

I’lie Ileaked Hazel (f/. rosfrata), a speeie.s having i 
a very h;iiry fruit-eiip prolonged into a long hi*ak, j 
is a native of the northern parts of .America. Its j 
kernel is sweet. -The < ^»n-»taiitiiio|)h; Hazel 
t'ofurun), the nnfs of whieli are eoiisiderahly larger ^ 
than those of the f?ommon hazed, is a native of the | 
Lev ant, from whieli the fruit is imjMirted into 
Hritaiii. ft is nineh us»m 1 for r*\pressirig oil, hut is 
a less pleasant fruit than many kinds of coh-nut 
and lilliert. .\ Himalayan spei-ies of haze! {(\ 
ftror) has a s|»iny fruit eup, a.nd an exces.sivc*ly 
hard niit. fiunt. are the nuts of a variety 

of tin* eommi»n hazel, kiln dried hid’ore their (*xpor- 
talion from Spain. Hazel-nuts not suhjeeted to 
tlii^ proce-s caiiiiot he kept long without Io>iiig in 
I»;irl their agree.ihle llavour, ainl coiit raet iiig a 
spM--ii»le raneidiiy, except in air-tight vessels, in 
li they ari! s;jiid to remain fre.'^h even for year.'^. j 

Ila/lct011« a borough of IVnnsylvania, 80 miles 
N’WV. of IMiihiflelphia, has ironworks, himher' 
mills, and railway -ear shops, hut is of importance 
m.ainlv as Die chief business centre of the rich 
L.diig'li eoallield. ro]». ( M)00) 14,230. 

Ila/litf, AA ■'jr.MAM, was horn at Afaidstone on 
Ajnil 10, 1778. His father was a l.’nitariaii clergy- 
man who helongivl ti) the, county of Antrim. In his 
tifteenlli year he began to study in the I'nitariaii 
CNdlege at Hackney, with the view of becoming a 
lissenting iiiini-'ter, a design which he* early ahaii- 
loned. Ill 170S he foriii"d the acf|natntancn of 

ieridge, who eiieonraged him (o comjiose his I 
K.s'iftf/ on the of Jlnniftn. Art ion (‘Die | 

ly thill",’ he .said, ‘ wliicli I ever jiiipied myself 
upon writing’), which was not ]mhlislied, however, 
until hSOo. For some lime he endeavoured to earn 
■I living as a portrait-]iaint.er ; and, according to 
Mortlieot.^?, would have become a groat arti.st had 
lie not forsaken his ca.scl for his desk. In 1806 lie 
published his Free Thoiufhts on Fnhiie. Affnirs^ and 
ill 1807 his Jteptjf to the A’v.sv/y on Population hy the 
Heo. T. Ji. AlfiUhus. ^ After Ids marriage with Miss 
Stoddart in 1808 he lived at the village of AVinters- 
low, in WiltHliiro, until 1812, when he removed to 
York Street, AVestmiiister, and found employment 


as a writer on the Moniiny Chronir/c and Examiner. 
From 1814 to 1830 ho contrihutisl to the Kitinhuryh 
Review. His Round Tahle: a Collection of Essays 
on Literature, J\Jcn, and. Manners, and the most 
])opiiIar of his works, liLs Characters of ShahrspearFs 
P/at/s, aiipcarod in 1817. Ih*twceiri818 and 1821 
he JeJivered lectures at the Surrey Institute, which 
were afterwards published under the titles Lectures 
on the Enylish Poets, on the Knylish (^omic ]Criters, 
and oil the Dram/ttic Literature of the Aye of Eliza- 
heth. His marriage proved an iinha])])y one, and, 
after living for some time apart, llazlitt .and his 
wife were divorced in 1822. lie was fond of retir- 
ing to AV'interslow Hut, a coacliing-hou.se on the 
high-road froni liOiidon to Salisbury. At this lonely 
inn, which .stands amid hle.'ik wolds on the verge 
of Salisbury I'l.ain, he wrote most of the ess.ays 
whieh he eontrihiited to the London Mayaiinr, and 
which were afterw.ards rejmhlished in his Ttdde Talk 
( IS21 ) and Speaker (182(5). An iinfortuniite 

piLssion for the daughter of a tailor with whom 
he lodged found i‘xpression in the lAlnr Amoris, 
or the j\ew Pyymalion (1823), a hook of .a strong 
though piiiiifni interest. In 1824 he married a lady 
of .some means, who travelled with him to Italy, 
hut left 1dm, for oansos which can only he conjee- 
tnred, during the ri'tiirii journey, and never joined 
him .again. His Selcrf ions J non the Enylish J^orts 
and Sketches of the. Principal Pirfnrr Catlcrirs in 
Enyland aj»j»e,arod in 1824; Ids Spirit of the Aye, 
or (Amtentjtorary J^iH'tralts, which some critic.s 
consider the vip(*st in thonglit and most feliciUuiK 
in .style of all his works, in 1S2.7; and \\\sJ/ifeof 
Sapohum Puma parte in IS2H-.‘M), His last years 
were darkened hy ilMic.alth and money diHicultiiw, 
He died on Sejitemher IS, 18.30. 

AVayward and ir.aseihle, a prey to melancholy, 
and too often the victim of a rash and haiighly self- 
eonlidenee, iJazlitt was at bottom generous, ardent, 
and siiieore. lint his defects were sharpened hy 
uiisiiecess. .and above all hy the .scurrilous malignity 
with whieli his ohar.aeter and Jiis writings were 
traduced hy hired libellers of adverse ]M»lilies. 'riie 
•ope of his jxnvers w.as never ieeognisi*d hy his 
eontemporaries, though, .as Thaekeray has said, 
there were probably not in all Kiiglaml twelve men 
with ])ow'crs so varied. Jlis genius hail many 
facets. He excelled in descrijdion and in narra- 
Dvo, in retlection and in erilieal analysh "~ 
wrote of nature and of .art .and the eli.arncters of 
men ; .as a critic of the draiiia he has never hec?n 
pialled. He w.as one of the deadliest contro- 
versialists, a mastiu’ of c'pigram and hnrning in- 
vective and withering irony. His letter to William 
( litVord stands unsurpassed as an ex.amjile of ]>o1ished 
vituperation. His ]iidgment was at times elouded 
hy jnejudiee .and ilislorted hy his love of para- 
dox. Hut of all the Georgian erities he w.a.s 
the most eloipieiit, the mo.st ealholie, the* most 
tlioronghly equipped. He nevei W’roto in cold 
blood ; lie welcomed excelleiiee cveryw'liere. He did 
justice .alike to the I..akers and to the Queen Annp 
men. He w’as not les.s discriminating than cn- 
liusiastie. Ilis style ranges from liv(*|y go.ssip t-o 
glowing rha]>.sody ; at its liest it touches one of tlio 
high-water marks of Kuglish, it is at once so vigor- 
ous and .MO graceful, so lucid and so rich, so ex- 
quisitely apt are the <*jMthets, so lirmly built are 
the seiitfuieos, so noble is the rhythm of the periods 
His autohiogra]diic es.Mays are pcrhajis of all his 
works the most delightful -stamped with the seal 
of truth, tremulous w'itli pathos, .and h.aDied in Die 
light of poetic imagination, llis w’riiings have 
never gained the recognition they niorit ; yet, with 
all his defects, it would he hard to])oint toHa/litt’s 
iintster in all the ranks of English critic.s. 

See O. Saintshiiry’s article in MaemiUaFa Magazine 
for 1887 ; liOKlic Steplien’s Hoars in a Library (2d 
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series, ]877); and liulwcr Lytton’s QuaHtrlff Essays 
(187r»). A coI]ecti<m of HasditVs works in 7 vola.— 
exclusive of tlio Life of Napoleon — has heon edited by his 
grandson, W'. O. lla/Jitt, who also wrote Memoirs of him 
(2 vols. 1807). The standard edition is that edited by 
Waller and Glover (1JM)2 et seq.). Mr Ireland issued an 
ann(»tated List of his writings (1808), and an adiiiirablo 
selection from his writings, with an essay (1889). 

Ileiul* Sec Brain, Concussion, Ear, Eye, 
Skull, Teeth, Ac. 

Head* Sir Ed.mund Walker, Ihirt., ^(overnor 
jfeneral <»f (\aiia<la, was the son ef the Hev. Sir Jehu 
Head, an<l was lM>rii in ISOo, near Maidstone, Kent. 
From Wincdiestor he passed to Oriel (’olle^'e, Ox- 
ford, where lie took a first in eUissies in 1827, and 
iKicainc a Fellow of Merton; in 1888 he succeeded 
his father, the seventh baronet. After serviiifj as 
poor-law eoniinissionor, he liecame in 1847 lien- 
tenant-^^overnor of New Brunswick, and held this i 
lost until Septeniher 18.74, when he siiceeeded the 
hlarl of El;;in as governor-general of (.'anada. IJe | 
retired in ISlil, M-as made a civil-service coiiiin 
sioncir in lSfi.*{, and privy-conneillor in JSC7. He 
wrote a 11<nidhtntk oj S/atnish Puiniimfy and other 
popular hooks on art, and pnhlished lialhnls rnnt 
til her Poans, orirfimtl. and trnndaicd (1808). He 
died 28th January 1808. 

liend. Sir Francis Bond, Bart., author, and 
governor of rpper (\Lnada, was horn nt Heriiiila;re, 
near Bochester, 1st .famiary 170J. He entered the 
corps of Royal En«,dneers, sfU'vod at Waterloo and 
elsewhere, and hod attained the rank of major wlieii 
he V(*tire<l from I lie service. Jn 182.7 he accepted 
an enj'a^remenl from a inivale eomiiany to w<irk 
sonn* ;;old ami silver mines on tin? river Plate; and 
his spirited Itntujh Nittes of his travels across the 
panijias and over the Andes j^aiiied for him tl 
name of ‘(lallopin;; ib'ad.' Jn 18.7.7 he hecanie 
^(overnor of Uppm* Canada, where, at the head of 
the militia, 1 m» succeeded in snjipres^in^^ an insnr- 
reetion, whieh ha«l its ori^dn, as it was said, in his 
in judicious measures ; Imt thisehar« 4 ie lu* may fairly 
Im* held to have refuted in his Narmtirr (18.70) 
of these events. In 18.77 he resij.,oied his post, and 
was created a haronet in 18,78. After his retire- 
ment he devoted himself to liter.ary ]iur.sints, and 
for SOUK’ years enjoyed a jiension of ,CI(K) ‘ for his 
services to literature.’ His hooks inclmh* Jiuhhfe.s 
front the Jirnnnen of Nassan, A Pafjyttt tf French 
Sticks^ Stokers and PokerSt A ]V.v/7 ta Ireland^ The 
Finit/ranff The, Horse ami his Jlidei’t The lUnjtd 
Entfinee,i\ and Lives of Brnee, the traveller, ami 
Sir tfohn Burj^oync. He died 201 h .Inly 187*7. 

in^Sldaclie can scarcely c»ver he ealh'd a <lisea.se. 
hut it is a common syni]itoni of many ailments. It 
is sonietiim^s caiisetl hy serious mischief within the 
cranium, hut far more fretjuently it d<*pemls upon 
an alteration in the (pialily of the hloo<l, or in a | 
deficient or excessive supply of it to the heml. The ' 
deterioration in ipiality may he can.se<l hy fevers, 
hy inflammations of various orj^ans- e.y. tlio kill- | 
neys, or even hy hreathin;' the air <if a erowiliMl . 
room. The con<(estivc form <if lieailache is often 
produced hv inme mechanical ohstruction to the 
return of lilood from the heail. A ti^ht collar or j 
an awkwanl position of the neek during rest may 
cause it. This form of he.mlache is a"«i:ravated hy 
siooning. On the other hand the ameniic variety 
.is oiteu relieved by lying down. I’lio neuralgic 
headache is om? of the commonest of all, and is 
especially associateil with the hv-sterical Uunlency. 
Another variety which is on tlie incrense in this 
hurrieil ami hard-ilriven generation is tliat caused 
by exees-sive brain-Avork. La.stly, there is the sick 
headache, inogrim or migraine, Avhich comes on 
periodically in paroxysms, often a.ssociated with 
uilious vomiting. 


The great rule for the treatment of lieadache is 
first of all to correct the general morbid condition 
on which it ilepemls. Without this, local treatment 
is usually of little avail, and at best is only of tem- 
porary benefit. Except in anaunie ca.s€^s the patient 
shouhl liave the head ami shoulders well rai.sed 
during sleep. Aperients give ndief in nearly every 
form oxcejit the neuralgic. If the hlooil is cleterio- 
rateil it must he, improved hy iron, J.7 to 20 drops 
of the tincture of the perchloriile, three times aihiy. 
Quinine is of use in periodic heaihiehes in doses 
Ilf 2 or .7 grains, three or four times a dav. In neu- 
ralgic pain about the forehead nierilhof rnhhed on 
often gives speedy relief. (lelseniinni and Indian 
hemp are useful internal remedies, hut o]iiniii is of 
douhtfiil value. Bromide of potnssinm in ,70- grain 
doses may he given with tlic Indian hemp, if lhe]*e 
is much rest! ess n’es,s. Of local ajiplications chloro- 
fiirni and mustard are perhaps tiie most generally 
.Kcrviceahle. Jn all cjLses the diet and liahits of lim 
should he carefully regulated 

Head Horoil^ll^ an old t(>rm for the head of a 
liorongh, or liigh constable. See Constable. 

Ilead-liiiiit ins:* D y a ks. 

Ilcad-iiioiiey. See Boll t vx. 

llcadon See Olkjocene System. 

Ilealtll. See llVOIENE. 

lloaUli; Bii.l OK, in Shijiping, is a document 
carried hy every British shiji, unless engaged in the 
co.asl ing i rade, or specially exempted, j t is granted 
at liome hy the customs, and abroad hy tlie Jiritish 
consnl.'ir agent, or, if there is no such jierson, hy a 
British merchant or foreign eonsul. \\ hen no con- 
ta,gious or infections disease is known to exist at 
the ]ilaee of departure, the hill i.s ‘clean;’ when 
there is reason to fear the ap}>('araiiee of such dis- 
cjise, the hill is ‘.suspected;’ when such disease 
actually exists, the hill is ‘foul.’ The jiractice of 
other eonntries is identical. See QUARANTIMC. 
Health* Board of. See I’Rivv-rouxriL. 

Health-resorts, frequented for oomhating 
disease or invigorating the comparatively healthy, 
fall into several well-marked groujis. (1) Se*a- 
h:ithing quarters luive long been in vogue amongst 
civilised nations, thongh the jieriodical exodus from 
cities is of modern origin. (2) ’J7 ir remedial and 
iiivigor.atiiig agency of iiioiintain air has lieen 
more recently recognised, hut is tioav fully estab- 
lished. Hence the popularity of many inland 
higliland districts in Scotland, Switzerland, and 
Norway. (8) (’nrative wells - thermal, ninrialcd, 
alkaline, siilpluited, chalybeate,, siilphiireons, cal- 
careous -- h.avc been frequented from the earliest 
times, and are found in many countries. The 
various kinds of water and their I’lcnelieial <]ualitiea 
arc dealt with in the article Mineral Water.s. 
(4) ( •liniatie liealth resorts at a liigh altitude, sneli 
as D.avos Flat/, .Andermatt, Meran, i'v*c., have of 
late come into favour hecanse of their value for 
pei*sons rceovering from acute illness, .and wlio are 
jihle to tak(» active outdoor exercise ; and .‘special]}’’ 
for those in tlie early stages of jdithisis, or in 
chronic ]ihfhisis nnacctimpaiiied hy fever or hlood- 
spit ting. When there i.s luemoptysis, such a climate 
is disadvantageous or dangerous -as it is akso in 
cases of liearl-disejise, chronic hronchitis, and 
chronic rheumatism. (.7) Residence for longer or 
.shorter times in exceptionally temjicrate, mild, or 
warm climates is recommended for imlmonary 
diseasc.s, particularly })hthisis. Such favoured 
regions are Bonrnemonth, 'lAirqnay, and other 
places on the soiitli coast of Eiiglanu and the Isle 
of "Wight, the Riviera (Mentone, Nice, Ac.), 
Ilybres, Pozznoli and other sheltered places in 
south Italy, Palermo, Madeira, Algiers, and Upper 
Egypt. Florida, southern (."'alifornia, and tlie 
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piiu'-wootls of (oM>r;,da tiro in favour witli Ainori- 
caiis. 'riio fliinato of (\)loratlo, hraoiii;' thou|'h 
not alt o;,^(*t lift- iiiilil, is also benelicial to bronchial 
ami pulinonary weakness. In hot countries the 
sail itariii IMS aiv usually cool hill -stations — thus, in 
India, Simla, Parjiliu'', Naiiii Tal, rtakaiuaiKl, 
I’aolimaihi. (t>) ( linialic resorts where additional 
lielji i< obtained for special treatment —such as the 
;:ra|)e cure in phthisis (Meran), whey cure (Lais 
in canton Appenzell), and the ^^oal's-niilk, ewe* I 
milk. i>r cow's-milk cure. The inlliience of the I 
[une-wooils at Arcachon is sup])Osed to be favour- ! 
able to consumptive patients. Also such .special | 
dexices as warm mud-baths, or the sun bath cure | 
(exposure of the uncovered person to the suns j 
lieat and li;.rht ), as nractised at N'ehles in (‘ar- 
inihia. (7) Hydropathic establishments ;^enerally. 
(S) Sca-voya^Xes may also be here note<l, as suit- I 
able lor persons in tbe e.arly sta.ues of phthisis, ainl ' 
in cases of nerx ous exhaustitui. See Hath, llvDKo- 
I'ATIIV, MinEKAL Watkijs; the articles on the 
most notable health-resorls ; and (.'harteri**, Ilndth 
Iirsorfs (if Home uml Ahnmtl (ISS.I); .1. lJurney 
Veo, Cliimitc (tfxf Hfdlili liisorfs (lSSr»); I p«*ot 
(lilTs I h'rtloiKirif of Wiitirimf Phu ry ( ISSo) ; and 
Fraser Kae's llrolth-nsortfi (lisSS). 

Healths, I hHNKINd ok. See 'F oasts. 
Hearing;. See E vu. 

Ilcanic, Thomas, an eminent En<rlish anti 
f|uarv, was born in HiTS in the parish of W hite 
Waltham, llerkshire, and had his education at St 
Edmund Hall, Oxford, where he ^oaduated H.A. 
in ItilM). 'Fwo years later he was apoointed to a 
post in the Ijodlcian Library, of which in 1 71 ‘2 lie 
oecanie second ke(‘j)er. This ollice he was obli^^cd j 
to n'si^rn in J7I(i from his inability to take the | 
oaths lo the «,o)vernmcnt, but he continued to live I 
at t.lxford occupied entirely with his studies. H(‘ | 
<lied lOlh June 17Jo. Hearn<‘ compiled and edited 
no less than foity-one works, all .slampeil by ]»ain- 
fii! and laborious Icarnini^, allhou;^h poor in style 
and somexvliat rambliii;r in method, 'riiey are* 
Usually marreil by the intrusion of irrelevant matter 

even his Jacobiii-.m crejit into liis jnefaces ; yet 
lliev remain solid contributions Lo biblioj^raphy, and 
their author deserved better than to be gibbeted in j 
the Dunruvl as a dull and dusty pedant. 

His most iinptirtaiit ImjoUs were Jlodlcio mi 

(17H;t), L«.*liind'.s Ithin'orii (\) vols. J7 IO-j 2), Ijelan<rs 
i 'o/f( rtft.mi ( ti xols. 171.1), A Collect ion nf Curiouft JJm- 
Kmjhsh Antvjuiliis (17*20); and tin 
editions of ( 'ajudcir.s Aitnnls (11 vols. 1717), Aimed <»f 
llevt.iley (1710), Willimii of Newbnrgli (J710), rordiin’s 
Scnl'chnmleon (1722), Hobi-rt of H ’ouccstcr’s Cliroilirir 
(17*24), and tliat of Peter Langtoft i 1725). The Jiihlio- 
tho'o Hfornifiini wa- published in I^IS ; Ilelif/iiiir Hcftr- 
liy Philip Pliris, in lsr»7. The thinl volume of 
J{( iimrliM oiol ('f/llectufiis nf 77<o///«« Z/fY/n/c appeared in 
edited by (\ Jk lJ<ii»le for the Oxforfl Historical 
♦Society. See Imfujirfuil MtiiwrlnlH of his life by several 
hands I 173b), and the L/ira of Ldundj HcilvtiCf (ind 
Wool! (<.)xford, 1772). 

Hearsay. See E v ii ) en( ■ e. 

llcarsOy or IlEitSE (through P"r. from Lat. 
hirpiyj’, ‘a harrow’), the carriage in which the 
<lea<l are conveyed to the grave, hut originally the 
term applied to a triangular bar or framework 
with upright spikes for holiling candles tat a church 
service, and especially at funeral .services. It was 
orminally very sinijde in form, hut in the loth 
and Kith centuries hear.s'‘s of great sjilendoiir came 
into use, and w(;re ereeted in the church<*s over 
the bodies of distinguished personages. The frame- 
work was of iron or brass, somedimes of beautiful 
workmanship, square, octagonal, \c. in plan, with 
pillars at the angbi.s, and arched framework almve 
lorming a canopy. The xvhole was hung over with 
rich cloth.s ami* embroidery, and lighted iij) >vith 


huiidreils of Avax candh*s, and decorated with "wax 
images. From this the tran.sitioii to the modern 
funeral hearse can Ik* ea.sily traceil. In Cathidic 
ehiiixdies tlie old liearse still e.xists as a triangle 
with spikes, on which candles arc ]daccd. 

Heart* the central organ of the circulatory 
system, acting as a force and suction pump in rela- 
tion to the blooil-vc.ssels. It always lies dorsally 
1.. Invertebrates, vent rally in \’e it el nates, and 
arises from the strong developim'iit of one or more 
blood ves.sels. Tn Vcrtelirates, liie resulting cylin- 
dt*r, lying in the throat region of the embryo, 
is ilivnle*! into receiving and expelling ]>ortions, 
minidr and rent rich res]»ectively, and the whole 
is eiieloseil in a more or less marked cavity 
or ensheathing ihuihle hag, the ftrrmin/fnm. 
I»y curxalure and folding, by formation of ])arti- 
lions ami ingrowth of valve's, tlie three or four 
chambered hearts of the higher vertebrates arise. 
It will be ciKUigh to describe the general .‘-tnictnre 
and function of the heart in man. 

The human lu*art lies v(*nt rally in tlic chest, 
hctwceii the two lungs; it lias a broad end or 
‘ ha-'^e ' directeil ujiwards and haekwaiils, and a 
]K)inlt*d «‘ml or ‘ajK'x,’ turned downwards, for- 
wanls, and to the left; it is kept in ])osilion by 
the attaclimcnt of tbe cnswatbiiig ])cricardiiim to 
tin? upper surface of the Hiaphragm (ipv.). and by 
Hie large blood vessels which enter nr leave its four 
chambers ; its total size is aj»proximalcl\ cijmil 
to that of it*' owner's closed list. There are tw'o 
^♦M•eiviIlg (‘hamhers or aiiricl(*s, of which the right 
nr<‘ivcs all the imiuire blood hronglit by the 
n.fot: eitra from beau and body and by the n/ro/i- 
tiri/ vein from 
the .substance of 
the h(‘arl itself, 
while the left 
is tilled with 
pnrilieil blood 
lironght by the 
puliiionarv veins 
from the lungs 
'ria* auricles pass 
their contents to 
the Ixvo driving 
i liaiiihers or ven 
I rides, of w hich 
the right pumj 
the impure blood 
to tbe lungs, and 
the left sends the 

I mre blood to the 
lead and body. 

Tbe ventricles 
arc larger than 
the auricles, and 
have s 1 1 o n g 
muscular walls 
])ro])ort innate to 
their liarder 
work. Tlie left 
ventricle is 
stronger than, 
and partially sur- 
rounded by, the thinner right clianilici*. The 
right amide opeii.s into the right veiitride I 
an aperture gnartled by a trijdc [tvinisjnd) 
valve, who.se three inemhranous lapjiets are 
attached to iirndinouft cords {vkorditi toidhiew) 
arising from muscular proeiisses (muscidi pnpil- 
hires) on the walls of tlie ventricle. The open- 
ing from tlie left auricle into the left yeiitricle 
is .similarly guardful hj' a double {mitral or 
hiviispid) valve. These valve.s on each si<le pre- 
vent the ])a.ssage of hlooil from ventricle to amide. 
At the base of the pulmonary artery on the right 
and of the aorta on tlie loft, there arc tlirec pocket- 



Fig. 1. Section of tlie Ilunian 
Heart (after His) : 

A, iim ii'lis; H, veiitrirlo ; 

H, li M xrnlhde ; I>, li'ft aiirich*; K, 
Iiurlitidii between llie txx'o viiil ricle.s. 
Helweni llie uurieles riiul venlriele; 
I'i^ht mid left, tlie lrious]iid mid iiiitrul 
valvi's willi llieir eords mid associated 
museles an* .sliown. 
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like {semilunar) valves, which prevent backflow apparently essential to the ref^ular rhytliin of con* 
from vessels to ventricles. traction ; (/>) from the sympathetic system, appar- 

When the heart is at work, the simultaneous con- ently alfectin;' rapidity of action; (c) froni the 
traction of the two auricles (i.e. of the muscle fibres pneumo<'astric or va;j:ns m.*rve, coinin/^ directly 
on tlicir walls) is followed by a similar contraction ironi the brain, apparently with arrestin^^ power, 
of the ventricles, an<l this by a nause or passive See Aorta, Aktkkv, liLo‘<n), Cllici LATioN ; text- 
interval of re-expansion, after which the rhythm books of Anatomy by i^uain, Turner, Mivart, 
of contraction recommences. In the contraction of Macalister, t}s:c. ; of Physiology by Foster, Huxley, 
the auricles, the mass of bh)o<l in the large veins Laiidois ainl Stirling, iS:c. 

will not }»crmit of a backilow in a ])eritdieral direc- Diskasks of thk Heakt are either those afTect- 
tion, so that virtually all the contents of the ing the various tissues conii»<)sing the heart, or the 
auricles pass into the re.sj>cclive ventricles, which nervous arrangenients governing the heart, 
at that moment tire flaccid and uncontracte«l. As (I) Diseases of St met urrs cvmjmsiiKj Heart may 
the ventricles fill, the valves between them and the be primary or secondary. 

auricles are partly closed, and this is perfectly {a) J^rimanj Diseasrs . — All the various tissues of 
accom|»lished when the contraction of the ventricle the licart may be primarily alleeted. The iV/’f- 

sets in. As ranlium (sac surrounding heart) may be airectefl 



Fig. 2. -Diagram of Heart halved and 
laid open (after Dehierre): 

A, n, O, I), US ill tig. 1. //, |).art ol‘ triciis|ii<l 

valvr; /». luivt of mitral; u, sfiniluiiars at 


no blood can with inilammation { ftrrirunlitis). 'Fliis is by no 
th(M) pass bark nnsans an niu'omnion condition in rbeiiniatic fever, 
from vontrhde whih; it also occurs in connection with some of the 
to auricle, the acute exanthemata. Fluid tends to be ell'use«l into- 
cfiergy of vmi* the sac, and this produces great im])airinent of the 
tricular con- heart's action. 'I’he condition frequently leads to a 
trai'tioii is fatal termination. N’arious tumours may occur in 
directed to connection with the pericardium, 
overcoming The M iforantium (muscular wall of heart) may 
tln^ resistance also bo alleeted with inflammation loiuling to very 
of the semi- irregular and imiiaired action of the heart, and 
mar valves | often to death. i bis is kiioan as mijorartlitis^ ainl 
guarding the j if the fatal termination d<»es not ensm* in th** acute 
entrance to | stage of the iliscase, the wall of the heart, is atd to 
the pulmoii- be left in a weakened condition due to the patlne 
ary artery and logical changes set up in the course of the inlbam- 
the aorta, mation. The myocardium may occasionally be tin 
which are I seat of tumours. The muscular substance of the 
m o r e o v e r I heart may undergo a fattf) (Irf/curnttiou, which 
elastic vesseb may pnaluce death either fnun failure of the heart, 
full of blood, or inore rarely by ru]»ture of tbc wall. 

'riic state of Tln.‘ Kiutorardium (lining membrano of heart; 


base nf imlmonary aricry, infi*rior contraction ill 

I siipi ricr vriiii' cavir mtcriiig A ; h\h\ oniicb. i,,. ven- 
pnliiiMimry arlfrios pron-nliiig from U ; j , . i, , 

orla i»rociT(liiij» inuu (J , </',</', pul- triclo is called 
,ry \( iiiM cut •'l ing n. the sijstott 

the .state of 

passivo relaxation and expansion the diastol(\ 
niid it is evident that by tiie systole of the 
anrieles the ventricles are iilUMl, ami that hy the 
systole of the v<*iitricle.s their contents are for the 
most ]>art foreed into the arterial svstenis of lungs 
and hoily. As the heart usually beats about 
seventy-two times a minute, the cycle of events 
jibst noted lasts about Atiis of a secoml, of wliieb 
the systole of the vcmtriele lasts about i’\,ths, that 
of the auricle perhjii>s 1*0 th, and the jKissive interval 
about A^tlis of a second. 

The activity of the heart has several external 
indices, such as the beating^ seen and felt between 
the liftli and sixth rib on the left side, due to con- 
traction of the ventricles, which makes the ‘ apex ’ 
of the heart strike against the ])erieardium, and 
through this on the wall of the chest. 'J'here are 


also f«)rms the valves of the heart) is tin' nmst 
common seat of inilammation in rheumatic sub- 
jects and in individnals suffering from scarlet fever 
or from some other of the exanthemata. This 
nutorarditis is specially apt to attack the valves (»f 
I the left side of the hciirt, and to leatl to deformity 
: and the imperfect action of these important struc- 
I lures. Win'll this occurs the well known train of 
j sympttuijs commonly associated with heart disease 
I an 't to appear — hrcathlcssnc.ss, pal pi tat i oils, 
irregular lieart s action, ilroj»sy,'albuminuria, tJC’c. ; 
while the various signs of valvular disease, among 
the most important of which is the alteration in the 
sounds of tin' heart, and the development of mur- 
murs may also he iletermined. In many cases, 
however, in sjute of di.st'ase of the valves, ibe heart 
may continue to act satisfactorily. But there is 
always a great danger of its proving inade(|uate to 
the mhlitional work llius put upon it, and of its 
suddenly failing under any extra strain. 

There is one i)eculiar form of inilammation of the 
eiidoeanliuni known ivsavute ufveratirr vndovarditis 


also sounds produced hy the heart : (<t) the hmgish 
dull sound probably caused by the contraction of 
the mu.s(Milar fibres of the ventri<*les and the ten- 
sion of tlic valves between these eliambers ami the 
auricle; {b) the sharp sound due to the .sudden 
closunj of the .semilunar valves when the contrae- 
tion of the ventricles ceases. 'Fhe heart sounds 
are of great importance in the diagnosis of disea.se 
of the licart. They may iiinlergo various changes 
and may in some cases di.sappear or be replaced by 
or accompanied by murmurs. These muriiiui’s are 
cau.sed by the blood flowing through the orifices of 
the heart whicli have Iwcomo clianged by disease. 
At a distance from the heart, the pulse or regular 
dilatation of an elastic artery is a familiar index. 
The heart is under the control of three .sets of 
nerves: (a) from ganglia in its own substance. 


which is exceedingly fatal, ainl which is due fo the 
development of miero-organisms in the heart. 
( ’ertaiii slow degenerative changes may al.'^o alleet 
the eiidoeardiiiin, more p.si)eeially where it coni- 
po.scs the aortic valves {Atfa'roma). 

Ill all inlhimmatory afiectioiis f>f the heart there 
is a teiidenev for all the strueturcs to be involved 
at one and tlie same time. 

{b) Serrmdar}/ Diseasrs.— As the result of various 
morbid stales <if other parts of the ImmIv, the heart, 
ainl more especially its museiilar wall, iiniy 
heeome secondarily aftecte<l. Thus^ in fercr the- 
muscular substance of the heart manifests the con- 
dition of rloudif sivelliiifft and thus hecomiiig weak- 
ened ten«ls to yield to the pn?ssurc of blood inside 
tlie heart, and to undergo dilatation. This slate of 
tlic organ is frequently accompanied by the develop)- 
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ment of iinirinui*s due to the iiiiperfeet notion of the 
valves between the auricles and ventrieles allowing; 
the hh-MMl to How haekwards thionj;h the tniliot's. 
At the >aim* time the various symptoms of dis* 
tnrl>ed lirenlatioii art; developed. 

In the various forms of fnurmia (bloodlessness), 
whether t»rimarv or secondary to i»ther dise^ises, the 
mnscle of the heart l)ecomes debilitated, and a 
.similar series i»f sij^iis and symptoms to those just 
described make their apj)earancc. 

In certain diseases in which the blood pressure is 
rai'^ed {ljri;;ht's l)ise{ise), or when any condition 
throws extra work on the heart for a considerable 
perioil, the or«;aii becomes /ii/jnrfrofi/iictf- i.e. in- 
ereasctl in si/e and strength, 'rids is well seen 
when the valves are tliseased, and the muscular 
substance is well mmrished. 

(•J) Di.ntinjnncitt.'i of Servou.'t Mt'rhmnstiL of 
--As a result <if many totally ditlcrent con- 
ditions the sensory nervous mechaidsin of the heart 
may be at!‘ecte<l, and give rise to t»aiii or to various 
sensations in the region of the heart, 'riiese sensa- 
tions are not, however, always imlicative of organic 
disease of the organ. 

\ peculiar set of symptoms, known as umjhm 
uiirturis^ are treated more fully under a separate 
hea<l. 'File patient suH’ers from attacks, the chief 
symptom of which is a dreadful feeling of im- 
pending dieath, u.sually with cardiac pain. When 
o<reurriiig as the result of organic heart disease 
these sympttims arc most commonly connecteil with 
discjusc of the aortic valves. 

The various nervous anangemenls presiding over 
the movements of the heart may also become 
deranged, and h*ad to iiM-reiU‘*t'd or <liininisln*d 
lieart's action or to irregular actiem. The la.'^t is 
the nio.'.t ficqueiit, ami is a very c<mimoii aecompani- 
ment of organic di^ea.M*, though it frei|iiently »»ccurs 
in individuals entindy free of any such condition. 
Nervous and gouty individuals and tho^e addicted 
to the excessive us(‘ of tobacco are common suHerers 
from such fnilpilntions. 

Tie* words ‘ broken heart’ seem to .suggest a hirni 
of heart distNiM*. Hut of course the expression arose 
«nit of the long prevjilent ami now wlndly obsolete 
view that the heart is in some way the seat of the 
all'ecli<»ns -a view inevitably suggested by the 
quickening of the pulse under emoti<iii, or its 
temporary si<ippage from a sudden shock. 

lloarf« SAf'fiKD. See Sacked } 1 kakt, 

llcart-lluriaU or the burial of the heart in a 
plarc -eparale from that in which the body is laid, 
to have been om-e practised by the ancient 
Egyptians. In Kiiropean cmintries it w’na most 
coilinioii in the l*2th ami I.'Ith eeiituries, though 
iii-t ance.--. have oc<Mn'red in all cmituries dow'ri to 
ami including the IlHli. 'i’he practice undouhtedly 
arose out of the spf.*cial veneration in xvhich the 
heart was held as the seat of the all’ect ions and of 
certain tif the liigher virtues, as courage, piety. 
Resides the heart, othiu' parts of the body, such tis 
the visceni, were sonietim(‘s honoure.d with separate 
hiiriai. It has been sugg«*sled that this tlistrihu- 
tion of the body for sepulture was prompted by a 
wi-'h to secure the jnayms of more tliaii one congre- 
g^alioii for tiie .soul >)f the decejise*!. In other 
instances, where the decease«l has died abroad and 
his ln;art liits been catrie<l home for burial, the 

lotive is simpler to understand. 'I’lie persons win 
have been honoured with separate burial for the 
heart hav'e been /<#r the most part men ami w'<>meii 
of royal birth and ecclesiastics of high rank 
Among.st royal nersonages may ho enumerate*! 
Henry I. ami Riclianl L of Eaigiarnl, whose liearts 
were interred at Koiieii ; Jleriry Ilf., wliose heart 
was buried at Fontevraud in Normamly ; Kleanfir, 
wife of Edward f., at Lincoln ; Edward I. hiiiLself, 


who.se heart was sent to Jerusalem for burial, as wiw 
that of UobtM't Hruce («i.v.) ; the French kings, Louis 
XII., Xlll., ami XIV., Francis 1. and IT., and Henry 
II. and III. ; the Em]»eror Leonuld of Austria ; and 
James TI. of Enghiinl, w'liose heart W'as ontomhed« 
in St Mary *»f (.’haillot near Paris. The heart of 
Anne ile Moiilnioreiiey, constable of J’raiice, xvas 
interred at I^es C’eh'stins ; that of Loril Edward 
Jiruee at Ciilross Abbey in IVithsliirc, Ids body in 
Hergen-op-Zooin in JIoll«aml ; ami that of Sir 
William 'Temple at Moor Park near Farnhani. 
'The viscera of the popes from Sixtus (loflO) 

, onwards were interred in SS. Vinceii/.*) and Amus- 
tasio, the parish church of the i^bdiiiial. Daniel 
O’Conueir.s heart is hurie*l at itome ; Slndhw’s 
{U:or vonlmtu') ill Hournemouth ; and that of the 
French marshal, Kellermaiiii, on the hattlcliehl of 
Viilniy. 'I’he luaclice was j)rohihite*l by P<»pe 
Ikndfiice VIH. (129-1 VM^) ; )>ut the prohibition 
wa.s reniovetl by Renedict XT., at all ovenis so far 
as the French royal family was iMinc(*i ne«l. 'I’iie 
Marquis of Rule i heart wa.s carried to Jenisaleiii 
and buried on the Mount of Olives in Xoveiiihcr 
PJtK). See Pettigrew^ Cliruniclea of the Tombs 
( 1S37 ), pp. 249 lL .'inj. 

H(^sirt-biirii» See Indkiestiox. 

lleairf Il-lll0110y« n.n nni)opuht.r lax of tw’o shil- 
lings ievie*! on evi’ry hearth in all houses ‘ payiim 
- to church ami poor ; ’ lirst imposed in IGGJ, and 
1 aholishetl in U»S9. 

a port of Newfoumlhuid, 
on tin* cast siih? of 'Trinity Ray, with tMiO inhabit- 
ants. 'Tw*) Atlantic- cabh‘s land Jiere. 
ileair t’s-<‘ais€‘. S(M5 \' io[,et. 

Ilf^ait, tin* cause of the sen.sation of warmtli, and 
! of a multitude of c*>mmon jibcinjmemi in nature 
:iml art. In eonsidering tlds subject sci<*ntilically 
: it is iieces.sary from tin; tnitset to *liscard tlie i*leas 
conveyed by the ]>opular u.se of smdi w*»vds as hot 
and eold. ‘A nuinla*!’ of bodies, however ilitVcrcnt, 
j left for along enough time in tin.* same room, must, 
as we shall see further on, aequire the same ti mjn'ra- 
\ tun ., or heeome in reality e<jiially warm. ^ <*t in 
' ]M>piilar language some, as metals, st*>nes, *5xe., are 
I pronounced to he c(d*l, ami *)thers, as ihiiinel ami tur, 
warm. 'The touch, then, is a ineans by w hich 
w <'an ac*j[uire any dcihiite idea of the temperature 
of a hotly. 

Mature of If cut , — A heatc*l htsly is uo heavier 
• than it was before it was beateil ; if, tlierefore, ln*at 
! be a materhil substance, as it was long considered, 

I it must 1 m! Imfumdcniblc. Ami, in fact, uinlcr the 
I name of calorie, it is classed in almost iill hut 
j iiMMlmn treatises as *)iie *)f the family of imponder- 
1 ahle.s. Rut if it were rnttUcr, in t'lny sen.se t)f the 
woni, its ouantity wouhl Ihi nnc1iangeahlf3 by 
I human agei.ey. 2iow' we liinl that there are cases 
in w hich heat is produced in any *|uantity without 
llaine, combustion, I'^c., as in meltinj' tw'o pieces of 
ice by ruhhiiig them togetlier, ami alsc» cases in 
which a quantity »if heat totally di.sappears. Tliis 
is utterly iiic»»nsist(;iit with the idea of llie mate- 
riality of heat. The only hypothesis that at all 
aeeord.s with the tdienomena is that hn./t dijtcuds 
ujton motion, if the particles of a body, heiii^ in 
fact Energy (q.v.), not matter; and with tliis idea 
we shall start. 

- - When two bodies arc ]>lared in 
contact, heat will in general )>ass from one to the 
other, W'ith the elleet of cooling the lirst ainl wann- 
ing the .se<*oml. 'This process goes on until the two 
I acquin! the .same tenqxjrature. 'Thus teini)ernture 
is a condition of a lusly, determining, ' fis it W'cre, 
the head of the heat which the Issly contaiiis — to 
take the obvious analogy of water in a cistern or a 
mill-pond. In this sense it is analogous also to the 
pressure of gas in a receiver, or to the potential in 
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iin electrified conductor. By the help of the * specific 
heat’ of bodies (which will he treated later) we can 
determine from their change of temperature how 
miicli heat they ^min or lose. The scientific or 
^(ihsolute measurement of temperature can only be 
alluded to here. It de})einls upon theoretical con- 
siderations, for which s(;e 'ri(J-:iiM()-lJVNAMlCS. 

Measure of JImt. — Wliethcr it be a vibration, 
sucli iis li;;lit and sound (as in some cases it cer- 
tainly is), or consist in indeptMideiit iiH)tions of the 
particles of a body, leading to a succession of 
.■../^mc/6- on each t)tlier and on the walls <»f the con- 
taining vessel (as is almost (Mutaiiily the case in 
gases )j it is none the less certain that the amount 
of heat in a Ixsly is to be measured by the energy 
of moving oarticles. But as \v(^ cannot observe 
those particles so as to ascertain their vis-viva, we 
must have as a preliminary some artificial unit in 
terms of which to measure heat. Tliis will be 
described later. Tint in tnder that this pr(»ccss may 
be applie.d we must have, some means ot mciistiring 
the t(?mperaturc of a body, depmiding upon an t‘(ffrt 
of heal. Whatever that I'llecl may 1 m*, it is obvious 
that, as the laws (»f nature are uniform, it will 
afford ns a tivihlc standard, by wliicb we eaii 

estinintc at any lime and at any ]>lact‘ an amount 
of IkmI, an«l c<impare lbat> amount witli another 
obseiAcd. soiin'wlien* else ; just as the French Metre 
(ij.v. » is r('))ro«bicil»le at any time, being (at least 
by its firigiiia) delinition) the ten niillioiith part of 
a (pnidraiit uf tin* im'ridian. 

))i/afufloti or JC.iimustott. — Now, one of the most 
general and notalde etleets which heat produces on 
matter is to rj-funul it. The length ot a metallie 
bar varies with every change of tem]>erature, ami 
is cNer tli(i same at the same teinpcrature. The 
lixing of the tire of a eart wheel is a very good , 
instaiiec. No hammering could lit aii iron hoop so | 
tightly on the wiMMl-work of the wheel as docs the 
simple enlarging of the tire liy heat, and its siihse- 
(pient eontraetioii by cohl. It is thus possible to 
alip it on, and an eiiormons for<*e is secnn?d to biml 
tlni pieces togethci’. In almost every kind of strue- 
lure the expansion and contraction from changes 
of temperature re(iuir(i to he guarded against, lii 
the huge iron tulics of the ihitamiia Ihidge tin^ 
mere cliange of tlie seasons would liave produced 
suHicient changes of length to tear the piers asumlcr, 
had eai^li end of a tube been fixed to nuisonry. 
M'aichcs ami clocks, when not compensated (sec 
Pk.NDIti.ijm ), go faster In cold weather, and slower 
ill hot, an immediate consci|Ucnce of the exi»ansioii 
or eoiitraelion of their bahiuce- wheels and i»endu- 
lums. 

If a Ihisk ///// of water or of alcohol he «li]»])ed 
into hot water or Indd over a lamp, the llask is 
heated tirsl, and for a moment appears not rfuite 
full, hut as heat reaches the liipim it expamls in 
turn, ami to a greater degree than the llask, so that 
a ]Mirtiou of the Ihiuid runs iiver ; a glass shell 
which just floats in a vessel of water, sinks to the 
bottom when the water is h(*ated ; and as water is 


temperatures, at Avhieli to measure the volume. 
Tliose usually selccletl are— that at which water 
freezes, or ice melts, ami that at. which water boils. 
Ill both «»f these luiscs the water must be pure, as 
any addition of foivign matter in general eliaiiges 
the ten ipe rat lire at which freezing or boiling takes 
pl;u!e. Allot iier important circumstance is t/ie 
Jic/f/ht of the hurowetrr (see ih>iLlN<;}. TJie second 
reproducible temperature is therefore delined as 
that of water boiling in an open vessel when tbo 
barometer slamls at .*{() inches. Tn absolute strict- 
ness, this slioithl also be said of the free/ing-poiiit, 
but the ellect on the latter of a change of baro- 
I metric ])ressiire. is practically insensible. The 
I pr.*u‘tical construction of a beat- measurer or thcr- 
j utomefer on these princi]»les, the various ways of 
graduating it, ami how to convert the readings 
of one thenm)im*ter into those of another, are 
described in the article TliKl.’.MoMKTliit. In the 
present article we suppose the t.'enligradc ihernio- 
nieter to Im^ the one used. 

If we make a niimher of thermonicter tubes, fill 
I them with ditlereiit liipiids, ami grmbiatc as in the 
(_'eiiligrade, we shall tind that, though they all give 
I 0" in freezing and 100' in boiling water, no two in 
general agree when jjhieed in water between those 
stat(‘s. Ururr the rate of rxiutusiou is not tjvnvralhj 
nniforni for rtfttat inrrcmcnf.s of Icni/K'niturc. It 
has been found, however, by very ih‘lieate experi- 
I nicnls, whieh cannot be more than alliidiMl to liere, 

I that mercury c*xpands nrurhj uniformly for cipial 
increments of temperature. However, what we 
sought was not an ahsotnte standard, but a re- 
pnnlnriblr one ; ami mereiiry, in addition to fur- 
nishing this, may be assumed also to give us 
npproximatidy the ratios of diirercnt iiicnuiieiits 
of tempcraluro. 

We must next look a little more closely into the 
nature of ilihitalion by heat. Ami lirst, of its 
nieasnrr, A imUallie rod of length / at O'* inereases 
at i' by a quantity which is [>roportional to t ami 
to /. ilciice, /• )>cing .some numerical quantity, the 
exi>amlcd length /' = /(! +-/.Y). Here /: is called 
the coetliciciit of linear dilatation. For instance, a 
brass n>d of length 1 foot at (F becomes at 
(I f- ’(KIOOISTO feet ; and here or the cuellicient 
of linear dilatation for »>ne degree (t 'entigratle), is 
(MKKllST ; or a brass rod has its length increased by 
about one lifty-llirec tbousaiidtli part for each 
degree of temperature. 

Jf weconsioer a bar (of brass, for instance) whose 
length, breadll), ami tleptli are /, b, d- then, when 
heated, these increase i>roportioiially. lienee 
I i:- /(I I- /Y), 

i // = A( I -f / / ). 

j d'^d{i{-U), 

I and therefore the volume of, or space occupied by, 
' the bar increases from V or Ibd to V' or l'b'd\ 

: Hence V' - V(1 + /^()\ 

I = V( 1 i Sit) nearly, since k is rcri/ sniail. 

Therefore we may write V' V(1 K^), where we 


gradually heated from below, the hotter water con- 
tinually rises to the surface. Indecil, if this were 
not the case, it would be. im])ossibh3 to prevent 
explosions every time we attempted to boil water 
or «any other fluid. Jf a bladder, partly filled with 
air, and tightly tied at the neck, be hcateil before a 
lire, tlie containetl air will expand, and the blaiJder 
will be distended. As it cools it bei'omos flaccid 
again by dej'rees. ^ 

'riitise and like instances arc sufficient to show us 
that in tjcncral all bodies expand by heat. In order, 
then, to prepare a reproducible means of nieasuriiig 
temperature, all we have to do is to fix upon a sub 
stance (mercury is that most commonly used) by 
whose changes of volume it is to he measured, and a 
retu'oducible temperature, or rather two reproducible 


j shall have as bchire K, the coeffndeiit of rnbiral 
; dilatation for 1’ of teiupcratuve. And, as K == .‘U’, 
we sec lliat, for the same substance, tin', cof/ffrient 
of cubical dilatation is three times that of linear 
ililatation. 

Ill the following tabic these coeflicients are 
increascil a liundreilfold, as it gives the ]»ropor- 
tional increase of length for a rise of temperatui-e 
from 0** to 100® (k'litigrade. It must also l»e 
remarked that, while the linear dilatation of solids 
is given, it is the cubical diUilatioii of liipiids and 

i jases wliicb is necessarily given. Moreover, as the 
alter art*, always ineasurctl in glass, wbicli itself 
dilates, the results are only appareut ; they are too 
small, and require correct iim ton the cubical dilata- 
tion of glass. This, however, is comparatively very 
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small, :in«l a rouj^li approximation to its value is 
usually sutlicioiit. 


(lias*;. 

.... -(XlOSfi 

Water 

*04.32 

Iron. . 

.... 

Alcohol 

-ini 

ZiiK’. 

iKiJ'll 

Air 


.Mi U'tiry 

-uisoa 

IIy<lro>;t‘u 

-atKis 


'riu*ro is one spoi-ially reiiiarkaMc oxooptioii to 
tlu' law that kotlios oxi»anil liy heat -vi/. that of 
water iiinlor certain circuiiistarii'Os. Frofii 0* (Oiiti- 
^ratle at whi(*li it melt'*, it t'ontrttrfs as tin' tciiipcra- 
tiire is laistMl, no to alnnit r C\, after whicli it 
hejxins to expaini like other ho«lies. NVe cannot 
here enter into speculations as to the cause of this 
very '*in,u:nhir phenomenon, hut we will say a few 
wonN ahout its practical utility. Water, then, 
is th'nst'sf or hconrst at -t’ t\ H»*nct*, in cohl 
Weather, as the surftaee water of a lake e«iols to 
near 4’, it hecomes heavier than the hi>tter water 
helow, ainl sinks to the Imttnni. Tliis )Xoes on till 
tlie whole lake has tin* tein]>oratiire 4. As the 
snrlm'e c<M)lin;; procee«ls further, the water hecomes 
liifhh r, and therefore remains on the surface till it 
is Iro/en. l)id water not possess this property, a 
se\ere winter mi'iht fn'eze a lake to thr 
tlie In'jit of summer niij^dit he insutlieieiit to 
renielt it all. 

//rn/. -- Tin? llnM inoinetcr indicates 
(t'lH/tt ntftnt' of a body, Init ;;ives ns no «lirect iiifor- 
Illation as to the ttinoHHf of heat it <*ontains. Yet 
this is measurahle, for w»* may lake as our Tnit 
the amount of heat reiinired to raise a pound of 
water irom 0 to 1 , which is of course a dclinite 
standard. .Vs an instance of tin* <jnc.sti()ri now 
raised -Is morr heat (and if so, hotr mnrh nnnr) 
reipiired to heat a pound of water from zero to 10' 
than to heat a [loiiiid of merenrv hetw<*en tlie same 
limits? We tind liy exjierinient that hodii's dill'er 
exfi'iisively in the anionnt of heat (measured in tin 
units hefore mentioned) reqnire<l to produce equal 
chan^-'CH of temperature in tlieni. 

It i" a result of exjieriiiicnt ( snflicieiitly accurate 
for all ordinary ]»nii)oses) tliat, ii eipial wei^^hts of 
water at ditVerent temperatures he mixed, tin; tein 
Iierature of the mixture will 1m; the arithmetie mean | 
of tin* ori^'inal ti.'inpeiatures. From this it follows, 
with I he saiin* de^oee id approximation, that e(|Uai 
successive amounts of licat are required to raise the | 
same mass of water thron^xh sin*ceNsive de<;rees of ' 
ti'iiqieratnrc;. As an instanci?, siqipoM; one pound i 
of water at oO' to he mix<*d with two pounds at 20 , I 
the icsiiltint: t<*iniieralure of the mixture is ;i0' ; for 
the iMiiind at oO' lias lost 20 lieat units, while each 
of tlie otln;r two jiounds has ;'aim;d 10 such units, 
tran'^te^|•ed of course from the hotter water. (Jener- I 
ally, if Hi pounds of water at t de^Lirces he mix 
with M |Mmnd.*, at 'f •le^'iees ( the latter heiii;^ the 
cohlcr), and if 0 he tlic teinpeiatnre of the mixture 
—the nnniher of units lost hy the lirst is m{l - 0)y 
since one i.-^ lost for mo'h ])onnd whicli cools hy ouk 
dc^rree ; and that ; 4 aiin;d by the second is AI(tf - T), 
and these must he equal, lienee - 0) = Al(^-T) ; 
wheiioe, at once, 

^ _ ml i- AIT 

m -v AI 

Hut if we mix water and mercury at different tem- 
peratures, tlie rosultin;^ temperature is found wof to 
a^rce with the ahov(i law*. Ib'iu'e it a[»r»earM that 
to mine Cf/U(tl u'r.iffhtn of tlUf'nrnt hoflii’s tnrovffh (hr 
some numher of ifrifirrs tf trnqivratnre rrouirrs 
t ( iff r rent amounts of halt. And we may then deliiio 
the Hiirrific heat of a snhstance as the number of 
units of heat (as above defined) rerjiiired to raise 
tin* t(;iii[»erature of one ]>ound of it hy one decree. 

the dchnition of a unit of heat it is at 

VlltJiU t/l»l uuai^i .-I , I, V....V 

the speedfic heat of ;w'ater is unity ; and, in ^^eneral, 
the specific heats of other bodies arc less, and are 


therefore to he expressed as projier fraelions. For 
exiample, if equal weij'hts of water and mercury 
he mixed, the lirst at 0", the second at 100", the 
rcsultinj' teiiijierature will not he oO" (as it would 
have been liad both bodies been water), but 
nearly ; in other words, the amount of heat which 
raises the lem]>erature of om* ]>ound of water 3" '23 is 
^ that which would raise that of one pound of mercury 
9l»'‘77, or the s]>ecitie heat of ineiriiiy is Aifl' <>f 
I that of water. Tin* following' may he ^iven as 
instances of tlie ^reat differences which exjierinient 
has show'll to exist amoii^ hodi<*s in res]iect of s]ie- 
cifie heal : Water, 1 (MM) ; tur)ientim', •42(>; sulphur, 
•20.3: iron, '114 ; iiicrcnry, -O.'n. 

It is mainly to the ;jreaf ^q)ccific heat of w;iter 
that we are indehteil for the eomjiaratively small 
amount of it required to cool a hot hmly droppi'd 
into it; for its conqiaratively small loss of tempera- 
lure when it is poured into a cohl vessel ; and fo 
the enormous elfcets of the water of the ocean in 
modifviiijL; climate, as hy the (Jiilf Stream. 

It has been found ;.renerally that the specilie, 
heats of elementary solids are nearly i n in sr/ j/ i\s 
their Aloinie Weij^hts (q.v.). /frmr (heir atoms 
rainin' the samr tnnouni of had to produre the 
same rhatifjr in thrir ivmprrafurr. 'rinis. for simple 
iMulies, we have atoniie wei^dit of mereiiry, 100 ; 
its specific heat, *033; ]irodnet, 3*3 : atomie Wei^^lit 
of iron, 2.S : its spt'idlic heat, •114; ]n-odnct, .3*2. 
A similar remark may he inaile, it ajq»ears, willi 
reference to conqumnd hoilies of any one typi* ; 
Imt, in freneral, the prodind of the .spc<-ille Invit 
and tJie atomic wei^-dit dilfers from one type to 
another. 

J.idnd Ilraf, fusion, Sotution^ and Vaporisation. 

I — We are now prepared to consider llie somewhat/ 

I eonqdex elfects iirodiiced hy h(‘at on the inolei'nlar 
eon.stitntinn of bodies; and, conversely, tlie rela- 
tions of solidity, fluidity, ^q. to heat*. All solid 
hollies (exct'pt carlion, which has he<*n softnnd 
-inlv) have hei'ii melted hy exposure to a sutliciei ' ' 
hijrli tmnperatnre. Tin; laws of this fusion are 

( 1 ) Krrrtf itodij hasadrjinitr mrtting point, assit/n- 
ahtr on thr thermometrir ,snde, if the prrssurr to trhirh 
it /.V snh/rrti'd he the same. 

(2) When a hodi/ is mellinijy it retains that JLvrd. 
(rmperalure, hourrrr niurh heat -mai/ he. supplied, 
uutit the last partirle is meiteAl. The last result is 
most reinarkahle. 33ie lieiit siqiplii'd does not 
raise the lem|>i;iature, hut nrodiires the rhamjr of 
state. Hence it seemed to oisajqiear, as far as the 
Ihermomeler is coiieerned, and was therefore railed 
latent heat. 

A jiound of water at 79"* C. added to a ])ouiid of 
urdrr at 0 (\ produces, of eoui-sc, two jionnds of 
water at 39 -o. Jtut a pound of water at 7JF(\ 
ailded to a pound of ire at ()'(’. proiluces two pounds 
of water at <■'. Heat, then, Uten disappeared in the 
production of a chaii;:e from solidity to fluidity. 
And this we iniKht expect from the conservation 
of Fiiei>j:y (q.v.), for eneif^^y in the shujie of heat 
must be coiisumeil in producing tlie potential 
energy of the molecular actions of the separiite 
particles in the lluhl. For every ])ound of iee 
melted, without chancre of temjierature, 79 units of 
heal are thus converted into potential eneriry of 
molecular separation. 

We ^Hve a few instances of latent heat of fusion : 
AVater (as above), 79-0; zinc, 2S-1 ; siiljihur, 9*4; 
leail, 0-4 ; mercury, 2 ’8. 

In law' 1 it is meiiliomsl that e<inslaiiey of pres- 
sure is n«!cc.ssary. In fact, the freezin^^ ( or iiielt- 
iiif() point of water is towered hy increase of pres- 
sure, while those of sulphur or wax are raised; 
hut these effects, though extremely reinarkahle, 

inf?; but some, .os water, easi-iron, certain alloys, 
Ac., expand. Tlius a severe frost, setting in after 
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copious rain, splits rocks, iS:c., l)y the expansion of 
freezing water ; ainl thus also we obtain in iron the 
most delicate an<l faithful eoi)y of a mould, and in 
tlie fusible alloy a clear-cut c<»j»y of a type. The 
niodern <lynamical theory of heat (thernio-<lynamios) 
enables ns to see tliat a perpetual motion would lie 
procurable if bodies whieli contract on solidifying^ 
had not their ineUin^^-point raised by pressure,' and 
vice versd. 

Analo;(ous to the fusion of a solid is its solitdon 
in a liouid, ortho mutual conversion inbi liipiids of 
two solids wlTndi are. inlimatelv mixed in powder. 
IJere, also, we should expect kinetic eneifry, in the 
sliape of heat, to he used iij> in producing the poten- 
tial enerj^y of the Ibjuid state ; and, indeetl, such 
is always the case. Such chang<‘s of arran; 4 ement 
destroy heat or jiroduce cohl ; hut this in many 
case's is not the etlect observed, as tliero is ‘gener- 
ally heat deve'loped hy the toss of ]M)t.ential ener^Lcy 
if there 1 m? rhtmical action hetwc*en the two snh 
stances. Tlcnce, in ;^eneral, the observed etlect 
will be din* to the eUilerence of tin* ln*at 
Iiy chemi<*al action an<l that ahaoi hril in change of 
state. I 

If Ji. ejiianlitv of ]M)nnde<l nitrate? e»f niiiiinmia (a 
very .se)Inble .salt ) be* p]ae*ed in ;i vesse*!, an e*e|iial 
wei;:lit e)f wat«M- :i.dele>el, and tlnj wlieile st irre?el for a | 
minute en- two with a lest-liilie cemt Jiinin^ water, 
tlui heat re*(jiiiie?i] lor the* .seilution ejf the salt will 
be abstraeUe'el frean all b»nlie*s in cemtact with the? 
solution, ati l the waie*r in the ln«t tube? will he 
froze*!!. In this sense tlm arran<'e*ni(*nt is eallcel a 
mf.rftnr. Fe)r aehlitiorial illiistratiems eif 
lie.?at lie'cennin*' hitent, se?e FiMCKZiNei MiXTl'JtKS. 

Of eeiiirse the converse of this may be expecteel 
te» beilel, and Iat(*nl besat to become sensible when 
a liepiiel heceniies sedid. As an exain]de, when a 
supersaturated seilutieni of sulphate* eif soda he<rins 
te) elepe»sit crystals of tlie salt with ;^reat rapielity 
the te*niperature rises very consielerahly ; anel it is 
the elise‘n^a.^e*,nie»nt of latent he*at that re*n<le*rs the 
fre'e'zin;.^ e>f a ponel a sleiiv pr<ice*s.s, e*ve*ii aft *r the 
wheile.? e)f the water has been re‘diice*<l m*arly lo the 
freeziiif^-peiint. 

VofHtnsation , — Almost tall that has been saiel e>n 
the suhje*ct of fiisiem is true eif vaporisation, with 
the elian;j:e of a wonl or two. Thus, however 
iiiucii heat wo supply to a liejiiid, the teni]ie*rature 
does not rise ahejve tlie boilin.i(- point. H<?at, then, 
hecoine*s intent in the act of vaporisation, or rather 
is e.oneerteti into the potential energy invedveel 
ill tlie change of state. It is foiinel hy experi- 
ment that 540 units of heat (each sullicient to 
lieat a pouml of water 1‘" C.) disappear in the con- 
version of a pound of water into steam. H<»nce 
a pound of steam at MH)" (.\ is siiflieient to 
raise 5*4 poumls of water from zero to the boilinj^- 
jioint. 

( •OMMUNirATiON OK Uk.vt. -There are at least 
three distinct ways in which this occurs, and these 
wo will take in order. 

Condnet ion, —\s-\\y is it that, if one end of a 
poker and of a j'hCss or wooih?n nwl be nut into 
a fire, we can keej) hold of tiie other eno of tlie 
latter much longer than we can of tlie former? 
'riie reason is that heat is more readily traiisiiiitti?*! 
in the iron from particle to iiarticle than it is in 
glass or woimI. This is conduction. It is to be 
noticed, however, tliat in this experiment a great 
portion of the heat which passes along each rotl is 
given off into the air by the surf»u?o. The mathe- 
matical theory of comliiction has been most ex- 
quisitely inve.stigat«Hl by Fourier, but on the 
supposition that tlie rate at which heat pa.sses from 
a warmer to a colder portion of a body is propor- 
tional to the difference of temperature. As most 
of the experiments which have been made with 
the object of ascertaining the conductivity (not 


coiiductibility, the erroneous word too commonly 
in u.se) of different bodies have been made in this 
way, it is not surprising tlnat oiir knowledge on 
tliis point is very meagre indeed. We know that 
.silver and eojiper conduct better than most other 
metals, and that the metals in general conduct 
better than other .solids ; hnt onr further informa- 
tion is neither very extensive nor very tlefinite. 
The first detenniiiiilions of eon<lnetivity which are 
at all trustworthy are thos(* of i^'orbes. His 
method was ininiensely superior to those of bis 
j»re<lece.ssors. Ih'foie wt* give one or two numer- 
ical data, we niiist exnbiin wliat the nuiiibei’S 
mean. The billowing (l(*finition is virtually that 
of Fourier : 

The thermal c»)ndnclivity of a substance is 
the niiiiiher of units of heat which ])ass per unit of 
surface per unit of time, lliroiigh a slab f»f unit 
thickness, wbo.se sides are kej»t at teiiiju* ratines 
differing by V Taking the unit of heat as above 
de.scril>ed, a fool as unit of length ami a minute as 
unit of time, the coiniuetivity of iron is about 
t)‘S, while that of copper varies from 4 to little 
more than 2. (Very sliglit impurities affect to a 
great extent both liie tiiernial ami the electric 
<*omlnclivity of cop]»er. ) (’outlasted with the.se 
we find that tin* etnidiietivity of rocks is very 
small, ranging from ()'(Hr> to (i tH. 

Ill coiijunctioii with thi-ir radiating jKiwer (.see 
next section), the eondm-tivily f>f boilies is most 
important as reganls their siiitahleni'ss as arliele.s 
of clothing for hot or cold climates, or as materials 
for building or fnrnisliing dwelling-houses. We 
need but ref(?r to the dillerence betw’een linen and 
woollen clothing, or to the dillerence ( in cold 
wa*ath(*r) of sensjition between a carpet and a hare 
floor, in order to show* lanv esscMitial the greater or 
less conducting power of bodies is to our everyday 
comfort. 

lindifdion. — Hy this is understood the passage 
of heat, not from particle to jiarticle of one body, 
hut throiigli air or vacnnni, and even throngli solid 
bodies (in a manner and with a velocity miite 
ilifferent from those of comliiction) from one liody 
to another. Tln-re can he no doubt whatever as 
to radiant heal being identivid with light, difler* 
ing from red light, for instance, as red light dillers 
from blue — i.e. having (see LitiiiT) longer waves 
Ilian those eorrespomling lo rod liglit. Tliis idea 
might ea.sily have arisen iluring the eonleniplalion 
of a ImmIv grailnally heated. At lirsl it remains 
dark, giving oil’ only rays of beat; las its tenijiera- 
ture increases it gives ns, along with the heat, a biw 
red light, wdiii-li, by the increase of the temperature, 
is gradually a(!conipanied hy yellow’, blue, (l'v’c. ray.s, 
and tin? incamle.scent boily (a lime-ball, for in- 
stance) finally gives off a light as white as that 
of the sun, and which therefore contains all the 
colours of sunlight in their usual proportions. In 
fact there is great reason to believe that the sun 
is merely a mass of incamlescent matter, probably 
in the main gaseous, ami that the railiations it 
emits, whether called heat or light, merely dill’er 
in ynniity^ not in hind. Taking this view* of the 
snhjeet at the outset, it w’ill he instructive to 
compare the properties of radiant heat with those 
of light throughout. I t must he nmleistooil w hen 
w’c make this comparison that the term heat is 
im]>roiu*rly used in this connection. Uadiant heat 
is not heat in the ordinary sense of the word. It 
is a form of energy’, a trnnsfonnution of the heat 
of a hot Iwdy, and can be tran.sformed into beat 
again when it is absorlied, but on its nassage it is 
not what we ordinarily understand by the word 
heat. 

Light, then, movea (generally) in straight lines. 
This is easily verified in the case of heat by the 
use of the thermo-electric pile and its galvano- 
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meter. the pile tuft of the lino from a 

source heat to an aj>erture in a screen, no elleet 
is ohserved : hut delleciion of the needle at once 
occurs when the pile is placed in the lino which 
li;;ht would have ftdlowed if substituted hir the 
heat. 

A concave luiricu*, which would brinj' rays of 
li;;ht proceeding;- from a ^iven ]>oiut to fi focus at 
another ;;ivon point, does the same with heat, the 
hot lH)dy hein;; substituted for the luminous one, 
and the pile placed at the focus, ileal, (hen, is 
rr/frrfn/ acctu’ilin;; to the sonn: /tars as light. A 
burning lens gives a capital jirotif of the sun‘.s heat 
and light being subject t«) (la? same laws of rr/rttr- 
fion. When the solar Spectrum (‘pv.) is formed 
by means of a pii?sui of niek-Nalt ( the reasons for 
the cln)ice of this material will afterward:^ a]»pear), 
the thermo-electrie pile proves the existeneo of 
heat in all the coloured spaces, increasing, how* 
ever, down to (be immI end of the spectrum, and 
attaining its maximum hcjfunti the visible light, 
ju>t as if radiant beat were (as it niust be) light 
with longer waves. 

Some bodies, as glass, water, \e., transmit, 
when in thin plates, most of the light which falls 
on them ; others, as wood, metal, cohmreil glass, 
vVc., transmit none or little. A plate of rock salt, 
half ail inch thick, transmits 00 j>er cent, of the 
rays of heat which fall on it; while glass, even of 
a thickness of oiie-teiitli of an inch, transmits veuy 
little. Ill this sense, nick salt is said t<» W diftlln'r' 
iHttHott.s, while glass is said t<» he adintheriiianous, 
or only [lartially diathermanoiis. Mcist of the 
simple gases, such as oxygen, hydrogen, \'c.., and 
nti.rfinrs of these, siicli as air, <»p[»osc very little 
resistance to the passage of radiant heat; hut the 
reverse is in general the ca>e with compound gases. 
It has recently h('en asserted that water vapour in 
jiarticniar is exce^ediiigly adiatheriuanons. The 
i|nesti<»n is one of very eoiisiderahh* dillicnlty, 
owing to the fact tlmt it is almost impossible to 
expcriiiicnl upon va[iour alone. 'Fhe ]»reseiice of 
du-i particles always produces deposit hni of ituitr)\ 
which is a vmy good alisorher of radiant heat. 

Ihit there are other remarkahle plicnoiiiena of 
radiant heat whicdi are ea<ily ohserved, and which 
have their analogy in the case of light. (1) I'n- 
staim.Ml gla-s syems equally transjiarent to all kinds 
of light. Such is the c*ase with rock salt and heal. 
r2) Light which has passed through a blue ghuss 
(for instance) los<.*s far less ]»pr lauit. when it passes 
ihrongli a .second plate of blue glass. Similarly 
heat loses (say) 7o per cent, in passing through onr. 
plate of croNvii-gIji.s.s, mid only 10 per cent, of the 
remainder { say ) in passing lliroiigh a .second. (It) 
IJIne light, passes easily through a hboz gia.ss, which 
almost, entirely arrests red light. So dark heat 
parses t!i.r less easily through glass than liriglit heat 
docs. 'I'liese analogies, mostly due to Mclloni, are 
very remarkahle. 

Again, light can lie donhlif reftartrdy plane 
prdtirist'tl^ arc td a rl u imlttriurd . All tlicse pro* 
perties have heeri found in radiant heat by Prin- 
cipal h'orhes. 

The beautiful investigations of Stokes, Balfour 
Stewart, and ivirehhoU' liavi.* shown us that laidics 
which most easily (dtsorh light of a ]iarticnlar 
colour give oil’ most freely, when heated, li^ht of 
that colour ; and it is easily shown by expciimeiit 
that those surfaces which absorb heat iiicwt readily 
also radiate it nio.sl readily. Thn.s, it was found 
by Leslie that when a tinned-iron cube full of boil- 
ing watfcr had one side, polished, another rough- 
ened, a third covered with lampblack, &'c., the 
polislied .‘^ide radiated little heat, the rongliened 
more, while the hhwkencd side radiated a very 
great rpiantity iruleed. And again, that if w'e 
have (say) three similar tliermoiiieters, and if the 


bulbs he (1) gihled, (2) covered with roughened 
metal, (8) smoked, and all he cxjiosed to the same 
radiation of heat, tlicir sensibility will he in the 
onler 3, 2, 1. A jnactical illustration of this is 
seen in the fact that a idarlicned kettle is that in 
I which water is most speedily made to boil, while a 
I polished one keeps the waler loiigi'st warm when 
I removed from tlie tire. Again, if a willow pattern 
i plate he heated white liot in the lire, and then 
examined in a dark room, the pattern will he 
I reversed- a white pattern being seen on a dark 
ground. Jt is this law of equality of radiating and 
absorbing ])Owors that mainly i^ives rise to the 
' superior comfort of wliite elotliing to black in 
: winter as well as in summer; radiating less in 
• winter, it ahsoihs less in .summer. 

; Much has been argued about the se]»araie <;xist- 
: once of rold^ from .such facts as these : A ]»i(‘ce of 
; ice li(‘hl before the thermo-electric ]»ile jn-(nluces an 

■ opposite dtdlcction of the galvanonu'ler to that ])ro- 
j duced by a hot hall. If a freezing mixture he 

■ plaeeil at one focus nf a s])licrnidal miiror, and a 
I thermometer with a blackened bulb at the eonju- 
1 gate focus, (he latter will fiill .s])cedily, though 
I very far oil* from the mixture. New, the true 

exqdanatioii of such observations is to he found in 
; what is called the ‘Theory of i'lxehanges,’ first 
j enunciated by Prevost., and since greatly extended 
' and carefully verilicd l>y Stewart, which is to this 
, elloct : *K\crv body is continually ra«liating heat 
' in all directions, the amount radiateil being greater 
a*- the tcm}»(‘ratiire is higher.’ ’I’liiis the ijuliatiori 
from a h<nly depends on dfir/f alone, the amount 
alisorhed dcqa'iidsoii the railiation which reaclx's it. 
liiniee (he apparent radiation of cold in the experi- 
ments above mentioned is due to the fact of the. 
idle or thermometer rat! tali ntj ttff mttrr Itrnt than it 
treritrs, as its temjieratnre is liiglier than that of 
the free/ing mixture to which it is o]>posed. From 
this it is evidmit that any inimher of bodies left 
. iH.‘ar each other teinl gradually to assume a ooni- 
moii te.m]>eratnre. By this tlieory of exchanges 
we explain the cold felt in sitting opoosiLe an 
, opmi window in a frosty day, even N\hen there is no 
= draught. 

Ctat reef ion, A hot body cools faster in a current 
of air than in a still 
atiiiosi»here of the .same 

■ teiiiperat lire, evidently be- 
cause fresh supplies of the 

, eohler air are contimi 
ally hronglit into contact 
I with it. 'J’liis eiirrying 
I off of its heat by a stream 
i of air is an e.xample of 
I convection. It is by con- 
1 veelion mainly llial heat 
i is convey (1 throughout 
I liquids aim gases. Thus, 

I when a lamp is apidieil 
j to (he holt oil) of a ves.s(*l 
: of water the heat docs not 
] dilfuse itself in the water 
I as it would (by eondne- 
i (ion) in a iiia.NH of metal, 
j hilt the ex])ansion of the 
I heated water at the hot- 
I tom rendering it lighter, 
j hulk for hulk, than the 
I superineiimhent Iluid, 

*auses it to ri.so to the surface ; and thus, by con- 
vection, the heat is diffused tlirougli the mass, 
(.’onductioii, iiroperly so called, can scarcely lie 
sliow'D, thougfi it really exist, in liipiids or gases, 
on this account. The tremulous appearance of any 
object as seen by light which passes near a» hot 
surface, as that of a boiler or a re<l-liot |K)ker, is 
due to the convection of heat in tlie air, the worm 
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current; refractiii|[? light less than jIocm tlie cold air. 
See VENTILATION. 

For t.lie iiuH'haniciil applications of heat, see 
AlU'KNdiNK, Stkam-engine, v'to., and for their 
theory, see Tukhmo dynamics. 

Sonrras of J1vat.— T\\i}y may he, so fjir as we 
know, iiltiniak'ly r(»duced to two — chemical com- 
bination and mechanical <‘nergy ; and, indeed, in 
all probability the former is only a variety of the 
immensely ditf’ereiit forms in which the latter is 
manifested. A more full examination of this 
point, .and a general statement of the ultimate 
nature of tln^ various sources of heat, will l)e found 
in the article ExKiniV above referred to. See also 
Combustion, Fuel; jind f<n* hcfiting apjmv.atiis, 
.see WakiMin(J. 

llcatli {K ro'fi), a genus of small shrubs of the 
natural order Frice;e, distiiigiiislKMl hy a calyx 
of four leaves, .a bell-slia])ed or ovate ' often 
ventricose corolla, and a 4-r<dled, l-S-valved 
capsule. 'I’lie leaves are small, linear, and ever- 
green. The gcmi.s consists oi about 100 si)ccic.s, 



besitlos innumerable hybrids and varieties r.aisetl in 
gardens. 'Phe home of the genus is in the western 
part of South Africa, but a few species are dis- 
tributed over westcM’ii and nortlnu’n Furope. /V. 
vut(j(tris now generally manual hy botanists f.V//- 
luila vuhjttris (tig. 1)— is the most whlely distrib- 
uted of all heaths, extending .as it does over 
central .and northern Furope to the Arctic! (,’irele. 
It is the ling, heath, or heather of British moors 
and mountains. 'The genus is not found in Asia, 
America -except in Laln-ador, Cape Breton, Nova 
Scotia, and parts of New Fngland, where the 
common heath occurs — nor in Australia. Six 
species, ineluding the ling, are founil in the British 
Isles. 

Cross-leavetl Heather {K. tdralU’) (fig. 2) and 
Fine-leaved Heather {E. cincrca) (fig. .*1). are com- 
mon t)lants in most jmrts of Britain, and, like most 
of the genus, are very beautiful when in flower. 
The kcathcr-bells of Scottish song are the flowers 
of one or both of these species. A spng of E. 
cinerm Avas the badge of the lM«acdon.alds at the 
time when they existcul as a distinct clan. E. 
mrnea, common in the southern i»arts of Europe, 
is a very fre«]uent ornament of British flower- 
borders. "Many species, remarkable for the size 
and beauty of thiur lIowei*s, are much cultivated 
in greenhouses. Home of the south African or 
Cape heaths attain in their native region a much 
greater size than any European heatli except E, 


arborm^ which in tlie Fyrenees sr)metimes grow.s to 
the height of 20 feet." The so-called Briar root 
(q.v.) of which tobacco-pipes .are made is a heath. 

in the Highlands of Scotland the common heath 
sei*v<Ml in former times a great variety of puri>oses. 
The poorer folks formed w.alls for their cott.ages 
with altern.ate layers of heath ami a kind of mortar 
made of earth and straw, and they made comfort- 
able if not luxurious beds of it, ]h.acing the roots 
tiownwards, and laying the plants in .a sloping 
direction. With heath cottag<!s :ire also th.atcbed, 
besoms are made, and faggots .are formed to burn 
in (»veiis. In tlie island of Islay ale was made by 
brewing one jiart of m.alt Avilh tAvo of the young 
l<»ps of the common lieatli, and this lii|Uor,' accord- 
ing t o Boece, Avas iiseil hy I lie IMcts. Sheep and 
goats sometimes broAvse on the lender shoots, hut 
they do not like llnmi. The young lops form 
almost exclusively the fond of grou.se. From the 
tlowers bees extract a gre.at quantity of honey, 
which is of ,a very doe]) ccdoiir. 

llc‘a til fu‘liK t J E( iJUi K A I ( ; I ’sTu s f:li( )'JT, Lord, 
the heroic ilefotidor of (libraltar, Avas the tenth .son 
of Sirtiilhert Fliotl, third Bart, of Stohs, and was 
born .at Wells House in Boxhiirghshire, on (dirist- 
mas d.ay 1717. Having been edueateil at the uni- 
versity of Leytlen, ami at the French military 
college of La Fere and at Woidwieh, he had his 
tirst experience of aetmil A>'arf.are in the war of 
the Aiistri.an suee«.*ssion. in which he was wounded 
at Ih'ltingeii and fought .at Fontenoy. Ha\ing 
been g.azetted colonel of .a regiment of light horse 
in 17511, heseiaeil at its head with the English con- 
tingent that assisted J'’rederiek the (Jn‘at against 
Anstri.a in the years 1750 to 1751. In the follow- 
ing year he Avent out to (hiha as second in com- 
mand under the Karl of Albemarle, and returned 
borne ith tlie rank of li(*ntenanl gener.al. Wlien, 
after the outbreak of the war with the American 
colonies, (Ireat Britain heeame involved in hostili- 
ties with Spain as well, J*]liott was sent out to put 
(Jihraltar in a state of defence. His obstinate and 
heroic defence of this strongbold, from .June 1779 
to Fehrmiry 17S,’b .against all the power of Spain, 
ranks as one of tlie most memoraldo achievements 
of British arms (sei‘ (JlBRAT.TAit ). On his return 
home he was in 1787 raised to the iieerage .as Lord 
lieathtield, Baron of tiibrallar- Heatlitield being 
a Sussex est.at«» which he h.ad purchased in 17(53. 
He died at Aix-la-(-Miapelle, Bth .Inly 171M). Driiik- 
Avater’s Hist or }f of fhr, Shye of UihroHor is one of 
the best .accounts of military lieroism ever written. 

llcaV4*Il9 in its theological sense, is that por- 
tion of the iiilinite s]».aee in Avhieh the Lord ot all 
things, though present throughout all, is supposed 
to give imm* immediate manifestations of his glory. 
It IS also the place, or the st.ate or condition, of the 
blessed spirits, and of the souls of just men made 
perfect who are .admitted into the ji.artieipation or 
the coil templat ion of the divine healitude. It is 
tlie special seat of the glory of the Most High, in 
wliieli his angels minis! tu* to him, and the Messed 

lirits abide, in perpetual praise and adoration, fn 
I lie Scrinturcs the Avord i.s u.sed in various senses : 

( 1 ) for the region of the atmosphere ; (2) Mniietimes 
for the region of the stars— the hosts of heaven; 
(.3) as a st.ate of hlessedness attainable even here, 
as ill Fph. ii. 6, where it is saiil Mhid hath raised 
us up together (with Christ), .and m.ade us sit to- 
gether in heavenly places ; ' and also in IMiil. iii. 20, 
where the conversation of the saint.s Avhile yet on 
earth is said to he ‘ in hea\ eii ; ’ ( 4 ) as the place 
where CJod dwells, Avhere the angels and the 
sidrits of the saints are congregated, Avhence 
Christ came and Avhither he has relumed (John, 
xiv. 2, (Src.). Many of the saints of Christendom 
in* moments of ecstatic elevation of spirit have 
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believed tliat ;;liiii|»sL*s into heaven have K^eii 
voiiclisafi'd lo them, hiit tlieir aceounts of these 
visions have usually been hut incon;;ruous and 
eoiiiradietoiy. The rati ve laiifxua^e in which 
its iiiisctMi •;:Iones are described in Scripture has 
made such an excitation of fancy the more easy 
h)r ilevout souls rapt in profouml meditation about 
wliat it has not been ^iveii lo the eye of man to see 
nor tlie heart to conceive. 

Aristotle declares that all men have a conception 
of j^ods, and that all a;^ree in placin^j: tlieir habita- 
tion in the mo>t olevateil region of the universe. 
Tin* E”:yptian, the Scandinavian, the Assyrian, and 
all priniitive reli^xions maintain the existence of a 
iicaven as the nlace of reward after death for virtu- 
ous lives live*! on earth ; and indeed it may 1m 
taken as tlie universal corollary to the universally 
held belief in the immortality of the soul, even 
tlion;;h it may be only under the form of the final 
sta;;** in a cycle ]>nriticatory transmi.i^rations. 
Bui amon^ primitive peoples it is little more than 
a dim and sliadnwy continuation of this present 
world, the pale ^^liosts that inhabit it weariii^: the 
form and fa'^liion that they wore in life. 'Phe idea 
of futun* relributioTi enters early into the moral 
conM‘iousne>s of man, but it woul«l hardly 1m* true 
to say that it is everywhere present. The Teutonic 
V. arrior had his war-horse anti his armour laitl in 
hi-- barrow that he mi;'lit continue into the spirit 
worbl the joys of lift*, his V alhalla bein;i but a 
«;li)rifi(‘«l exti*nsitm of tin* warrior's life, just as the 
Bctl linlians paratlise is but a richer and morti 
extensive huntin;;-y:rouii(l. Vet tin* uust't'ii lift* is 
<»ften but ]MMn* anti cht*t‘rle>s compart'tl with the 
warm and actual worhl eson in the Klysian fieltls 
*he shatle of Achilles woultl <;latlly chan^rt* places 
wifli tin* m(*anest sohlier in tin* (Jiecinn Imst. 

The Ktuan adopt-- the ( abhali>tic notion of st*ve]i 
hcineiis, which rist* above each other like the sta^'es 
4»f a 11111141111;; ; and it places tlni 4?liief hapjdne--s of 
heaven in tin* unrestricted ainl inexhaust iblt? jtiys . 
4»f sen-. 4 ?. The t.'abbalistit! writ4*rs tlivhh* tliese j 
se\en ln.‘avens acconliii;; tti tin* succ4.*.--sive 4le;;n*es . 
tif ;;l4iry which lln*y imply. Tin* seventh is the 
abtiilt* 4if (iod anti 4>f the hi; 4 ln.*sl tuder <if angels; , 
the sixth, lifth. buirth, and thirtl are tin* su4jc4*s • 
sive abodtis of the various ;;radesof angels, arran;;ed j 
accortlin;; tt) the de;;ives of di;;nity. Tin* s4*con4l is ’ 
tin; r(*;;i4Mi of the cltmds, arnl the lirst the spact* 
betW4?en the cloinls ainl the earth. ' 

Tor the d<?vcloj>iiic!iit of Jewish and Chri.stiim Kscha- 
tolojry^ and the si^^niticaiicc of the ctmccptioii of In-avcii, 
s' f the article Hei.i., untlcr which tho subject 4>f future 
n wards anti puiii.dniicnts is tlUciLsscd with sonio fulliie.ss. ; 

llebbeK FKiKUKKJf, lyrical ainl ili'camatic poet, 
wa.> born at Wt^-iclburen, in Ditmarsh, IStli March | 
iSl.k After travelling in (lerrnany, France, ainl 
Italy, he scltletl at V'ieima in ISltJ, where he mar- 
rietl the actress (’hristine Fn;;haus. He tlied at 
Vienna, 13th December II is ]»riiicipal works 

are his (if.fflthtr (*2 vtils. IS4I 4S), ami several 
tlramas, the best annm;; them bciii^^ J mlith (1840), 
Mttrla Minjdniftm (IsU), Aifiifs JknKtm’r 
fhjtjKH unil sritt liittff (iS-'di), ainl his master- 
pitjee, /hV; iS ifw! mujt H ( I.S(»*2j. Il«*bb4*l had stron;; 
tlramatic talent, skill in tlrawiii;^^ character, ainl 
commantl of vi;;orous lan;;iiaxe, but no feelin;; 
for beauty. His tlramas are tlcstitiile of love ainl 
joy4)usness ; they tlepict the revtdt of jiassionate 
natures, the frenzhnl ritit of evil desires, arnl are 
characterisetl by an almost themonic vigour of 
action. Ills collected works an^Miared in 12 vols. 
(Ilambur*;) in 1860-08. See Bn);;raphies by Kiih 
( 1877) anti Frankl (1884), anti Hebbers Tagrh'mhcr 
(2 vtds. 1887). 

llc'bo« the I'odtles.s of ytuith. the tlau^hier of 
Zeu.s and Hera, was the wife of Hercules after he 


hail been deified. She was the cupbearer in Olym- 
pus, before Zeus confcrretl that ollice upon (Jany- 
mede I but she always retained the power of 
restoring the agetl to the blotmi of youth and 
beauty. According to AjMdlotlorus, she became tho 
mother of two stnis by Hercules Alexiares ainl 
Aiiiketos. In Homer she always anpears as a 
virgin. In Athens altars were ercctetl tt> her con- 
jointly with Hercules, in Borne she was wor- 
diiiipetl under the name of Juventas, and a temjdc 
in tier honour exisletl on the Capitoliiie Hill at the 
time of Servius Tullius. Statues of Hebe are ex- 
tremely rare ; she is to be recognised tudy by the 
nectar-cup. All the worhl knows the mast(*i piece 
of Cano v a. 

llobei% BEtiiNALD, Ihiitl Bisho]) of Calcutta, 
was born at Mal])as, Cheshire. 21st April 178.3. It 
was ;is a student of Bra.'-cno.*^e Ctdiege, Uxfoid, 
that lie ]uiMluceil Ids prizt* ptM.*m ./V</«’.N7/ne ( 180.3), 
pf*rliaps the tmly ]uizt‘ ptieiii which Indtls a plact* in 
Fngli-h litt*ratiire. In IS(»7 lie was iinliictctl iiitti 
the family-living at HtMliiel, in »Sliioj)sldrt*. 3’oiy 
and High Clinrehman, lie was a fretpient contii 
bnlor tt) the Qunricrhf Jirricir ; his first hymns 
, .appearetl in 1811 in the Chrisflnn 0Lsrrrr/\ ami 
in 1812 he publishetl a vtilumt* t)f poems. IJi* 
became Ihimpton lt*clnier in ISI.7, jirebemlaiy 4)f 
! St Asajdi in 1817, anti in 182*2 ])reacber of Jdii- 
; coin's Inn. In the ft)lh)wing tiannary lie acc(*idt.*d 
1 the .see of ( alculta. 'Mie apt)si4)lic zeal with wliich 
! be condnctt*tl bis episcop.acy was sutideiily tcr- 
i minafetl by his tlealh, of aptiplt*xy, at 'rrichinoptdy, 
on .3d April 18*20. He was a voluinint)iis writer, 

; ami jinhiished sermtuis, A Joarneg thnunjh 
I \c., and he etliietl .leremy Tayhn's }Vur!.'s (18*2*2). 

' .\s a pt)et, his fame rests nptm Pif/vsfittf! anti 
Ids Jlfitntts (new etl. 1878), which inclutle such 
welbkmiwn favourit(‘s as ‘ J^tud t)f Mt*rcy ami 
of Might,’ ‘Fnun (Jrecnlamrs Tcy Mtmntains,’ 

* Holy, llt)ly. Holy, lit)nl CtMl .Aliidglity !’ ‘'riie. 
Stm of (Jod gt)es ftJrtli tt) W ar,’ \e. See Lives by 
ids witlow' (18.30) ami (1. Smith (180.5). Blcif.M.*l) 
HKitKit, his half*brt)ther, was born in W’eHtminsim* 
in 1774, ami <lit‘tl in 18.3,3. He was a famous liiblio- 
maidac. I libdin e.stimalcd his ct)llectit)ii in F.iiglaml 
at 10.5, tKK) vols., in additit)n to which lie ]M)ssessetl 
maiiv tht)usantls t)f bt)t>ks on tht; (Vuitinent, the 
wln)ic having ctist 1dm t’ 1 80,000. 

.lAogt'KS Kkm':, commonly kiuiwui iia 
yV/7’ l)nrhrsm:^ tuie of the mt)st tlespicablt^ ciiar- 
acters of the French Kevolnlit)n, was born at 
Aleiicoii, in 17o.5. At an early age be went to 
Baris as a smvjiiit, but w'as tlismi.ssetl from intire 
than one situatit>n for embt*z/lii)g money. StM)n 
after Hie eommencement of the Bovolntion la 
became om* of the most iirondnent members of 
tlie <*xtreMe .lact)bins; anti when lids group 
establisbetl /.c /Vvfi f)itr/in.wc newspapt*r, for 
the ])nrpo.'^e t)f erusbing tin* eo istitutionnl ])aper 
etlited by Lemaire ami bearing the same title, 
Hebert was matle etlitt>r of it. Ami he eonduetod 
Ids paper with sueli rtickless ribaldry as to make 
Idm.self a darling of the mob. In consequence, of 
the events tif the lOtli August be became a member 
of the revolntit)nary council, ami ])layed a con- 
spicuous ])art in the massacres of Sej)t.enibcr. He 
was one of the ct)mndssioii a])])ointetl to c.xamine 
Marie Antoinette, ami ids name will survive in 
iinemling infamy for one foul ami baseless charge 
lie brought against her. He ami Ids associates, 
called IlebeTtists or Eurffr/f's, w^ere mainly instrn- 
metital in converting the'cliurch of Notre Dame 
into a t.em])le of Ueason. But he went too fast 
ft)!- Kobesiiierre, who got rid of him through the 
guillotine, 24th March 1704. His whining cowartl- 
ice on the se.afroltl earned him the jeers and insults 
of the liekle mob. 
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Hebrew LailH^liatj^e* 'Dio word He!)rew 
{"ibri) is an adjective, formed, according t«> the 
Old Testament, from lleber a <lcscendant 

of Sliem ( Gen. x. 22-24 ), who was the ancestor of 
Abraham (Gen. xi. 12-26). The Septna<,diit, how- 
ever, already renders Gen. xiv. 13, ‘ Abraham the 
crosser’ (i.e. of * tlie river,’ thou;^h Orif^en explains 
the name from ‘cnissin*^’ Mesopotamia towanis 
( •anaan ). and Acpiila translat(^s ‘ the dweller on 
the other side,’ pnibablyof tlie hhiphrates, though it 
niigiit be the .Iordan. The word ‘ Hebrew ’ is iiseil 
both of individuals and the jieophi when antithe.sis 
to other nationalities is expimsed (.Jon. i. 9; 
Phil. iii. .5; (ien. xxxix. 14; xl. lo; Exod. i. 16; 
ii. 6, i'ce.), Msrael’ being more a domestic name, 
often liaving religions signiiicancc. As a national 
name, l.srael belonged specially to the northern king- 
dom, of wliicdi it is used freely in the Moabite 
Inscription (e.g. lines .5, 11, 14). 

Tin* phrase * Hebrew language ’ tloes not occur in 
the Old 'IVstJunent. In the earliest reference to 
the sjieech ( xix. IS) it is j*ailed the ‘ language 
«»f (^aiiaari,’ and in another passage, ref<*rriiig to 
events of the same period, ‘.Imlejin’ or .fowish 
(2 Kings, xviii. 2t», 2S ; Isa. xxxvi. 11, 13; cf. Neh. 
xiii. 24). 'rhis passage is interesting as slmwing 
the liiigui.stio .attaiiniierrts of the Assyrian oflicials 
and others of this age, 'I’he Uah.shakeh could 
.speak Ibil)rew, and Hezokisih’s ollicers understood 
Aramaic, which appears to have been the language 
of dij)loii!aey and commerce at this time, a [M»sition 
to which it" wouhl naturally attain, frmn the fact 
that the .Vramean peoples lay along the great 
trade routes hetwenm east and west. The name 
‘Htjbrew’ is lirst used of the language of tlie 
Uhl 'restament in the prologmi to Eeclesiasticus 
(r 13(1 n.<\), and then in the New 'IVstament 
( Uev. ix. ll). .After the dissolution of the .lewish 
state- Aramaic more and more made encroachment 
in Palestine, Dan, ii. 4-vii. 2S, Ezra, iv. 8 vi. 18, 
and .ler. x. 11 being written in that dialect, to 
which also belong the wonls Jiyar-Sabttdnthtt^ 
‘ heaj) of witiu‘ss’ (Gen. xxxi. 47). Gradually it 
supers(Mled Hebrew as the spoken language, and, 
though mixed with elements of Hebrew, was the 
dialect in use in the time of our Lor<l, as it had 
been for a long time )»reviously. All the wor<ls 
reported as spokiui by him (such as tnlithti Loumi 
or /iOmn, fnntX shebitlcldul) are Aramaic. The 
name Hebrew was thus given to two langmigos, 
the ancient fbdu-ew, and the more modern Aramaic 
in actual use, though chietly to the latter (.ioliii 
V. 2): ‘their proper tongue,’ to which Akeldama 
belongs (Acts, i. 19), is Aramaic. Wliich of the 
two languages is meant. Acts, xxi. 40, xxii. *2, 
xxvi. 14, may bo doubtful. 

The HeJ>rew language is one of the family of 
speeches since Eichliorn’s limo usually called Sheiii- 
itic or Semitic, the peoples .speaking them being 
in the main descendants of Shem. The family 
has four great divisions : ( 1 ) the Northern or 
Aramaic (Syriac or Eastern, ami so-called (’haldee 
or AVestern Aramaic ami Samaritan); (2) Midtlle 
or Hebrew (including Phoenician and Moabite); 
(3) S(Mithern or Arabic (embracing Sabean or 
South Arabic, and Ethioiuc); (4) To these must 
now be added an Eastern or A.ssyro-llabvlonian 
division (see Skmitic LANfUTACKS). Hebrew 
shares with its .sister- languages these and other 
neculiarities ; roots with three consonants ; vowels 
having no signilicance as stem-letters ; two verbal 
forms for the expression of tense ; two genders ; 
the attachment of the oblique c.isos of personal 
pronouns to nouns and verbs in the lorm of 
suffixes ; an inability, except in proper names, 
to form compounds, whether verbal or noniiiial ; 
and a syntax distinguished by .simple co ordina- 
tion of clauses by means of and^ where other 


languages suborilinate with a multiplicity of con- 
junctions. At a remote period we must suppose 
primitive Semitic spoken by a united, homo- 
geneous people, which afterwards separated in 
various directions, each .section retaining ami 
ileveloping some of the originally common ele- 
ments of the tongue, until gradually, under 
many inlliiences of climate ami con<litioii.s of life, 
the great dialects accpiircd distinctness from one 
another. In this way some primitive elements 
wouhl be rotiiinc,d by one family and others by 
.another, while each would move along new lines of 
development, due to its idiosyncracies and circuni- 
.stances, as Hebrew, for example, expresses ‘ west* 
by *se.a.’ Even in the earliest form in which we 
observe Hebrew it show.s marks of linguistic decail- 
enee. It has almost entirely renounced nominal 
case-endings ; given up the u.se of the dual, excei>t 
in a few nouns; is in process of substitiiling the 
reflexive for the passive (a process comjdeted in 
Aramaic and Ethiopic); and h.as lost the c«>iiscious- 
ness of the strict sen.se of its elementary moods. In 
short, liter.ary Hehn^wis .alre.ady nearly at the same 
level as vulgar Arabic, as «listinguished from 
iiillcctetl Arabic, or as modern English is conquired 
with Anglo-Sax<m. On the other hand it hfis some 
peculiar excellences, as the grea4er fretMlom in 
regard to the jdace of worils in the sentence, ami 
the singular ten.s(‘ usage known as mr vinirrmirc^ 
of which, however, it is now known to have m) 
monojioly, but to share it with the language of 
Mo.ab. 

Heyond din'erences of pronunciation and usages 
peculiiir to separate localities, ‘dialects ’ can hardly 
nave existed in Hebrew. In tin* north a .shorter 
form t>f the relative aiqKsars, .s7n; or shit. (Ass. 
sha) — e.g. .Fudge's, v. 7. This is ('ommoii in the 
Ganticles (of disputed date), ami in later books, as 
Ecelesiast(*s, junl usmil in post-biblical Hebrew. 
The Ephraimites appear t<) have shared the usual 
Shemitic temh'iicy to confuse sh and .v (Judges, 
xii. 6) ; ami in the .south Amo.s ( vi. 8 ; viii. 8 ) shows 
another common failing, that of confusing the 
gutturals, a thing saiil to have gone to an extreme 
in Galilee in the age of Ghrist, and abundantly 
exemplilied in .\ssyrian. So far a.s the literature 
of the language is c«meerned, only two periods can 
be distinguished : (1 ) from the earliest times to the 
restoration from exile (o38), and (2) from the 
re.storalion t») our era (.sec* lliJjl.K}. It is true tliat 
writei*s on the borders of the exile, such as .Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, show a tondeney Ic) em]doy Araimiie 
words and forms ; Imt, on the other hand, writings 
of the exile pi'iiod, as J.sa. xl.-lxvi. and mueh 
else, arc splendid examples of Hebrew eoiiqmsition. 
The restored community in .Judah would of eour.se 
still speak and write Hebrew. In the north of the 
country, liowever, the policy of A.ssyria liad long 
ago settleil si numher of colonists, s])eaking mainly 
Aramaie. When l*.alestine came under the inllu- 
eiice <»f the Syro (Ireek kingdom the Aramaie 
prc'ssure wouhl hei'onie greater. And tlius gradu- 
ally Hebrew reeeiled before the Aramaic, until by 
the time of the Maccabees, or con.siderahly earlier, 
the latter had become the spoken language. 
Among the learned, however, the ancient tongue 
was still ciiUivalod and written, though naturally 
not ill its ancient purity, imr without many new 
developments. TIi(*.s(* new elements are of .several 
kinds : first, nominal and verbal forms, partly 
absolutely novel, hut; mostly a gn\*it extension of 
forms occurring rarely in the chtssical language; 
and secondly, a considerably altered vociibulary, 
drawn partly perhaps from a lower stratum^ of 
popular speech than that t«»uched by tlie biblical 
writers, hut greatly from the Aramaic. Examples 
of this new literary, though degenerate, Hebrew 
liiay he seen in it.s earliest form in Ecclesiastes, 
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and in a iiiurh inon* advanced condition in the 
Mishiia (c. A.T).). 

Tlic character in which Hebrew was written 
was the ancient Scniilic alphabet, coniinon over 
much of the East, tlie origin of which is traced 
bv some to E^rvptian ljicn>;^lyi)hs, and by olhtn-s 
to diHereiit sj»iirce.s (see AT.pilAliKT). The ohlest 
and most beautiful examph* of this character is 
the Moabite Inscription (c. ‘.)00 n.u. ; see Moah) ; 
a somewhat riuler torm ajipeai-s in tlie inscription 
from the Sih)am tunnel, prooablyof thea^eof Aha/ 
or He/ekiah (710 7<H) li.C. ; found in 1880; see 
Vroc. Sfn\ Bib. ArrhaoL 1SS2). The latter was 
executed at their own hand by the workmen win 
cut the tunnel, and is naturally less artistic, thou;;h 
extremely inU*restin;,S as showing how extended 
the art of writing was at so early a time ( Isa. x. 
10). In the Moabite iiioiuimcnt the same letter 
appears in several forms, which suggests cither 
great practice on the part of the sculptor, or else 
that he faithfully coi»icd a model supplied him by 
the pen, in this case a facile one. The character 
aj>])ears in a bigger, more robust form intbc Plueni- 
cian inscriptions e.g. <»f Eslimunazjir. Somewhat 
modilied it is Samaritan ; in s<mth Arabia it is 
Himyaritic or Sabean ; and from there it juis.sed to 
Aby>^inia, and i> Ethiopic. 'I’hc Syriac and Arabic 
are the same letter in cursive forms. The Aramean 
inlluence on southern Palestine introduce<l not 
dy its diahuM but als«j its script, d'lie j»rcsent 
Hebrew s(piare character is in a somewhat orna- 
ineiilal shapi* a cursive form of the ancient 
ulpiiabet adopted by the Arameans ; the article 
ALIMiAlir.T shows both the Pho'nhdan and the 
later souare Hebrew chara<.*t<?r. The monuments 
show tills .\ramean cursive in various forms 
of development. Jewish tradition ascrihe.s its in- 
troduction to Ezra, a tradition wlii<di expresses 
merely the facts that a change took place in the 
letter cniployeil, and that this change was posterior 
to the return from exile. The use of the letter no I 
doubt crept in gradually, just as the use of the 
Aramaic dialect did. The ancient letter is still 
s(*en on coins of the lat<*r Maccabean [u inces. Some 
d»;viations of the Septuagint from our [)re.sciit 
Hebrew text seem explainable from the sujiposition 
that their MSS. were written in the ancient char- | 
acter; while, on the other hand, sona? di.screpancies 
rather suggest MSS. in the s«juare letti’r. The 
words of Phri-st, ‘one jot or tittle,’ have been 
thought to show that thes<|uare charactei, in \\irn*h 
if [> or tfutl) is much the smallest letter of the 
alphahe.t, had long been in use. 

'riie bistory of the language would not he com- 
•lete without one or two additional fact.s. (i) 
n Smnitic languages the corisoTiants alom* are 
U'.iially written. Of conr.se. no language could he_ 
.siiolveii, and no writing read without vowel-soumls,' 
Imt im signs for these .sounds existed, (.■ertain 
weak consonants, however viz./?, //•, //, were early 
used to indicate the placi? of long vowels, particu- 
larly at the end of words, and also of diphthongal 
.sounds {ft! -- itn — n) in the iiii<ldlc. i»f wonls. 
.‘Mreadv in the Moabite stone linal vowels are so 
iriarkeil, and occ.-isiomilly diphthongs within words. 
Pliouiician, on the c^>n^^a^,^•, uses such signs very 
little. Ancient ilchn.*w a,gieed with .Moabite in its 
practice, as appears fiorn the Siloaiii inscription. 
Tlie n.se of these .so-called vowel-letters was proh- 
ahly .scanty ami /luctnatiiig in early time.s, hiit 
hccaiin- more regular afterward.-. Uiifortiinatcdy, 
we have no guarantee that transcribers were careful 
Xf} ]»reserve the anliipie spelling. Our ]iresent text 
is too uniform to he snppost‘d to have iireserved the 
varieties of dillererit ago.s, and it is evident that the | 
MSS. of the Septuagint traiiHlators in a multitude 
of c:i-es were without the medial vowels, and in 
Boiue eases without the iinal vowels, now present 


in tlie Hebrew te.xt. In the end of the 1st or early 
in the 2d century a standard text was ado])ted, and 
modernising of the spelling in the main ceased. 
Pi*euliaritit*.s were henceforth registered, not eflaced. 
This period during which tlie consonantal text was 
treated extends to the era of the Talmud (c. 500 A. D. ). 
During its course a multitude of works were pro- 
duced - e.g. Midrashiuiy or homilcti(?al cxpo.sitionH, 
especially of the books of the Pentate.ucb ; llie 
Mishna (200 A.D.), a code of traditional law ; and 
the tracts composing the Talmml, which arc com- 
mentaries on the Mishnic law, but eoiitaiiiing much 
haggadic or edifying matter. (2) Neither Jerome 
(d. 4*20) nor the TnTiuud knows anvthiiig hut the 
consonantal text. The example of f^yrian scholars 
tand necessity led, however, to tlie invention of a 
veiy complete system of external signs for the 
vowel -sounds of the language. This is t he Mas- 
soretic system of points, now printed in our Hihles. 
Us authors arc unlviiown, and also the age at which 
it was completed. Minute a.s it is, it can make 
little pretension to represent the ]»ronuiiciatioii of 
Ihe ancient living hingimg-o. The pronunciation of 
a language tluring a ]K'ri«Kl of nearly a Ihou.'^and 
years ill disuse must have undergone^ changes ; the 
Scptimgint pronounces in many eases din'erently 
from the juesent text ; and, in ]M>int of fad, the 
vocalisation rej>re-ents not the prouiiucialion of a 
spoken language, but that of the .solemn intoned 
reading in lhc‘ service' of the synagogue. 

About th(i lUtb eeutui y a new impulse was givmi 
to the study of Hebrew by the example of lliti 
Anibic grammarians, 'rhe interest of the latter 
was to begin with a purely religious one — i.e. to 
ex]»lai!i the Koran. Even the earliest collections of 
poetry had this nJigioiis object. The poetry of tin 
desert was aceei>led as the purest Arabic, ami it 
was collect<*d ami studied with the view of illus- 
trating lln^ syiitjix of the Koran. l>y-and by gram- 
mar came to Im; cultivated for its own sake, and the 
ancient po(dry studied for the sake of its intrinsic 
<'barms. In mnulation of their Arabic confreres, a 
.school t»f Hebrew grammarians arose, to whieb be- 
long such names as Sa’dia of tlie Eayyum, (’liayyuj 
(lO(K)), Abu’lAValijl Mcu waii ilm.lamuJi, Abenezra 
(d. 1167), Dav. Kiiiielii (d. l‘2Jo). Where Arabic 
was not used a iieo- Hebraic laiigmige was emploved 
by these .scholars, greatly a return to hihlieal 
Hebrew, and in this many commentaries were 
composed, as by Abenezra, Kimclii, and llasbi of 
Troyes (d. 1105). At the revival of letters Chris- 
tian .scholars became apt pupils of, tin? .lews e.g. 
John Itcuchlin (d. I.V22). In the lioxt eentui y the 
chief seal of Hebrew learning was Switzerland, 
where nourished Ihixtorf the Ehh?r (d. 10*29); and 
in the c(?iitury following Holland, tlie most famous 
re j»re.seiit alive of the Duteh .school being Alb. 
Schultens. In the 19th century the most distin- 
guished promoters of Hebrew learning have been 
(lesmiiiis of Halle and Ewald of (hitt ingen. 

I’he following is Gen. i. 1 3 in Hebrew ; 

mil Dinn ^!r‘™ ’inbj inn nn;'n pNni 

-lis-'.T D'nlsK -iON»i : D)Dn '3a-f>y nanna o’riijK 

See Hoscniiis, (fcurh. df-r If eh. Sprnchr (181.5); Kenan, 
Ifixf. (Jt'n. dot Litiujtics SCmitiqucs {4i\i in\, 1863). 

MiiniiiiN Hkiiukvv. A few observations may 
be added, in conclusion, on the use of Hebrew 
ns a .spoken and written language among modern 
.lews. Hebrew has continued down to the present 
lay as the language of the synagogue. Except 
in the lieffirm coinriuinitie.s of (lormaiiy and 
America, ]Mi])lic and even private wormiip is 
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almoBt entirely eondneted in ‘tlie sacred tongue.* 
Although the majority of western .Jews, particu- 
larly among the upper and middle classes, possess 
but an imperfect aciiuaintance with it, the author- 
ities maiiitcst a strong disinclination to cejisc pray- 
ing in a language Avhicii, it is urg<M], constitutes 
a powerful link between Israel’s j»reseiit and past, 
and serves as a boiul of union between .hiws all tlie 
world over. Outsidii the synagogue', Hebrew can 
scarcely be said to have survive<l as a spoken Ian 
guage, except that in Jerusalem find other eastern ! 
cities it forms a sort of Lrngna Franco among the | 
Jews of various nationalities settled there. As a ! 
wntten and printed language, however, the cm ploy* j 
ment of Hebrew is far more general. It serves as a 
universal medium of corres|)ondeiice, both jn-ivato 
and ollicial, among Jeu's in various pai*ts of tin 
world, and particularly between the Knst and the | 
Wwt. Varnms weekly journals are also written in ! 
it, in Eiirojie as well" as in Palestine. Added to j 
this, numerous Hebrew works on all subjects con- 
tinue to be composed by learned .lews. I'lie. Hebrew 
thus used for modern i)urposes is usually not the ! 
pure Hebrew of the Bible and synagogue, but tlie I 
rabbinical dialect in which .Jewish iloctors of the I 
law have studied and commented, written and dis- 1 
luited since the age of the xMishna, .and which has j 
oeen develojied .and ampIiDed by .Tewish jihihi- i 
sopliers, poets, and grammarians throughout the I 
middle ages. Both kinds of Helirew - biblical ami I 
rabbinical - must be carefully distinguished from j 
the paiftis ilialcots allectcd by Jews in countries 
where they have not yet been fully mnancipated or 
modernised. In Bussia ami the adjacent parts of I 
Germany and Austria they siieak a jargon comjxised | 
of Hebrew and corru|)t (Jerman, called Jhdisrk- I 
Iknfsch, while in part.s of the East a Juda'o-Spanish ’ 
iliale(?t flourishes b}' its side. The pronunciation I 
of Hebrew <litrers among tbe two geognipliical ! 
sections into which Jews are divided, and which are 
known as Ashkenazim or ‘ Germans,’ ami Sephardim * 
or * l*ortugnose,’ the former being of (German and 
Polish origin, and the batter having migrated from ' 
the south of Europe or being still distributed there. ! 
Tlie (irigin of this ilillereiice is not exactly known, ' 
but it may be a.s,sumed that the ‘ Portuguese’ mode j 
of reading originally c;ime from Palestine, where ! 
the vocalisation and pronunciation of Hebrew 
were fixed by the IMiissorites of 'fiherias, and that 
the German llehrew originated in the ac.ailemies of 
Babylon under the iiillueiico of the East<*rn-Syrian 
graiiiTmirians. The Sephardic system is lieuce sup- 
posed to be purer tliaii Mie Aslikeiia/ic. 

HelireH'S 9 Ei'tstlk to the. The title of the 
epistle ill tbe earliest MSS. issimplv ‘ To Hebrews.’ 
Tiiis title is probably not from tlie hand of the 
writer, but due to some copyist who embodied the 
writing among others. The term ‘ Hebrews ’ is a 
national title given to all tliose descended from 
Abraham, in opposition to (ientiles or Gr<!eks 
(2 Cor. xi. 22 ; Phil. iii. 5 ; ef. Heh. ii. 1(5) ; or iii a 
narrower sense it is applied to Jews still speaking 
a Semitic Uiimuage, in ojuiositioii to Hellenists 
or Greek-speaking Jews (Aeis, vi. 1). It is j»rob- 
ahly used in the more general sense here, and the 
title merely suggests, what is evident, that tlie 
epistle was addressed to persons of Jewisli descent. 
Tlie opinion that the letter was addressed to 
Hebrews in general, wherever they might l»e, can- 
not well be iiiaintained, owdng to tlie many local 
and personal referoiices, and tlie details of history 
given by the author. He hoi»ed to see the Hebrews 
soon, as he liod been with them before (xiii. B), 23). 
In tlieir earlier history they had sullered persecu- 
tion and the spoiling of their goods (x. .32), sonic of 
tliem had been or were in bonds ( xiii. 3, x. 34 ), 
altbougb tlieir alHictions bad not yet gone so far os 
martyrdom (xii. 4), unless it may be tliat some of 


those having the iiile over them liad so sullered 
(xiii. 7). Their oireunistances and the lapse of 
time, and probably also the disappointment of their 
hopes of the coming again of Glirist (x. .37), had not 
been without a wearing cifect upon them ; their 
Christian enthusiasm had grown cold (x. 2o), and 
they had not advanced, or rather had fallen back, 
in their Christian knowledge and cxiicricnce (v. li- 
lt); and though distinguished by liberality to their 
jiooror brethren, us they had always been (vi. 10), 
they were wavering in their faith, and in danger of 
falling away from it (ii. 1-3, iii. 12, vi. 4, x. 25-29); 
they had need of i»aliont ernliirance (x. .30, xii. 1 ct 
seq.) and fear lest any of them should seem to come 
.short of the rest of God (iv. ], xii. 15). Terrible 
warnings an* uttered by the aiitlior in regard to the 
sin of apostasy and the im possibility of recoveriii|j 
to the faith those wlm fall .away after being 
enligbtened ( vi. 4 S, x. 20 31, xii. 15- 17 ), altUongh 
that for wliieli they were in Janger of renoiineing 
their Cbristian faith is imwln*re distinctly slated. 
I’rom tbe general drift of the e])istle, however, it 
may be intern'd that what tbe author feareil was a 
relajise into .judaisin, and hence be exlmrts Ibein to 
break ronelusively with tlieold dispensation amigo 
forth without tbe camp (xiii. !)-14). 

The ijiu'stion of the locality wliere persons having 
siicli a history and living in such cireii instances 
niiist be sought has been very ditl'ereiitly answered. 
Tbe traditional view has been, under tbe assumption 
of the l*aiiline anthorsbip of tbe epistle, that the 
eliureli in Jerusalem was adilvessed. And perhaps 
this is still the ]»n‘vailing opinion. There .are, how- 
ever, serious obstacles in the way of this opinion. 
Tbe eburcli in Jerusalem nnist have still contained 
many who bad .seen ami beard the laird, while those 
here addros.sed Jiad only been evangeliseil by those 
who heard him ( ii. ,3). Such facts as tJie.se : tluit the 
epistle is in Gr(*ek, ami by a writi'i* who knows the 
Scriptures only in Greek, and who, though hardly 
a native of Palestine, stands in .such relations to 
the Hebrews as he does ; that they are interested 
ill Timothy, tin* devoted niinister of St Paul 
(xiii. 23) ; tliat the church, so far from being poor, 
is able to minister to the neces.sities of the saints 
(vi. 10) ; and tliat the author .scorns to count u])on 
the sympathy of his readers with his advanced 
vicw.s — the.s(» facts are rather against Jerusalem. 
Oil the other hand, the idea that the Helnews must 
have been expo.se<l to the seductions of an imposing 
ritual, wbieli could only be the 'reinph* service, has 
little .support in tlie (*pistle. The author’s refer- 
ences to the Old 'I’estiinu'iit litual an* purely 
theoretical, ami have no la'aiing on the. existing 
jiractices ; he reasons entirely on the written scrip 
ture, on Judaism as foundeil by .Moses, and his 
arguments would be umlerstoorl by Jews every- 
where, lus the system of thought and tin* feelings 
against which lie directs them were (Miinmon to 
them in all places. Others have thought of Alex- 
amlria. The autlior is eertainlv a man of Alex- 
andrian culture, and tlie line of thought he pursues 
would he very natural if addrcssecl to Alexamlriau 
Jews. It is almost a fatal ohjeetion to this view, 
however, that, though the epistle was early known 
ami highly valued in the church of Alexamlria, not 
a trace of a tradition appeni-s that they were the 
recipients of it. Clement believetl that the epistle 
was written in Hebrew, .and addresscil to .Icrusiilcm 
]»y St l*niil. In modern times some have .advocated 
tfie claims of Koine. Tlie first references to the 
epistle are found in the let ter of tlie Konian Clement 
to the Corinthians (c. 90 A.n.). The consistent 
tradition in Kome, tixi, is that tin? e])istlc is not by 
St Paul ; and the reference to Timothy, and to 
those of Italy (xiii. 24) would, on this view, find a 
natnra] explanation, and also, perliaps, some ve- 
iiiarkable coincidences between the epistle and that 
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to tlie Koniiins. The (^hurcli of Home, however, 
must have always been greatly (hmtile, and refer- 
ences like xiii. 7, 17 preclude the idea tliat a Jewish 
section of a church was addressed. 

'riie authorship of the epistle is involved in 
equal obscurity. In the earliest times opinion 
was tlividetl. lii Home and the West the consistent 
tradition is that the ejustle is not I’auline. In 
Africa 'I’ertulliau refers to it as by Barnabas 
Pinitr., c. 20). In Alexaiitlria and the East, on 
the other hand, it is regarded as Pauline, either 
immetliately, or mediately through a translator 
(Clement), or some one who had given the Pauline 
thoughts form and expression (Origen). Augustine 
gave in to the Alexandrian view, and since his 
time the Pauline authorship was aeeepte<l in the 
West. At the Heformation liUtber suggestetl 
Apolhis as the author; and Calvin either Imke or 
Clement of Home. Modern seholarsliip is virtually 
unanimous in the opinion that the ejustle is 
not fn)m the hand of St Paul. This view is bjised 
on many things, as upon the language, which is 
|mrer(lreek than any other New Testament writ- 
ing; ui»on the rhetorical, rliythmical, and flowing 
style, and tlie carefully ]»lanned ami systematic 
form of the treatise, which has muie of the abrupt- 
ness ami sudden transitions characteristic of the 
Pauline writings; upon the fact that the author 
appears to be ignorant of Hebrew, quoting always 
the Seiituagint, and basing his reasoning on its 
mlerings, even when it deviates from the Hebrew; 
upjui the diflerent formulas employed in citing 
Scripture; and narticularly inion’ the author. - 
system of thought, whieh reflects Alexamlrian 
./ewish philosophy in .some [ilaces, and which, 
though reaching t)ie same conclusion with St Paul 
that Christianity has fulfilled and supersedeil the 
oM economy, reaches it by a diirereiit road. Tin* 
place of St i^aiiTs circle of legal hleas— guilt, satis- 
taction, ini])utation, justification by faith is taken 
by a circle of hleas having reference to worshiji of 
(lod: sin is uncleanne.ss hindering the sinner troni 
drawing nigh to ( Jod ; tin? bhiod of Christ purifies 
the conscience so as to serve the living (lod (ix. 
14) ; hence redemption is conceived as the work of 
a perfect High-priest. Faith is generalised intfi a 
realising of the unseen (chap. \i.) ; and the Spirit 
do»*s not ap])ear to occupy the place he has in the 
Pauline writing.s as the .source of the new (.'hristian 
lib*. Modern scholai-ship has not succeetled in 
suggesting any new naim? as author of the epistle, 
opinions being <liv ided in favour of .Apfdhis, liarna- 
bas, (’lenient, laike, and Sila.s. 

It has Ikhti thought that if Jerusalem had fallen 
before the author wrote he would certainly hav*» 
used tliis fact to sup]»ort his teaching that Jmiaisni 
had been transfigured into ( diristiaiiity, and eon- 
«M|u*‘ntly that the epistle ilates before 70 A.T)., 
prolialily about the beginning iif the Jewish w'ar 
(67 A.h.). It must be acknowledgf;d that owing 
to the author's theoretical method of rea.soning on 
Judaism, whicii would apply to it whether the 
temple ami ritual remained or not, this argument 
is not very strong, and others ]»refer a lati.'r date. 
The epistle is largely used in (’lomciit’s Epistle, 
which is usually a.‘'signed to aliout 1)6 A. I). 

The pei*sons to whom the epistle is addres.sed 
bein;^ such as above ile-icribed, its theme i.s, the 
finality of Christianity as a religion. This finality 
is shown by a continuous contrast with Judaism. 
The contrast has three main sttqis, which move, .“o 
o speak, backwards or inwards, accomjiaiiied always 
»y eariiiist exhortation. ( 1 ) Chap, i.- li., Christ, the 
Siifi, exalteit because of death to be heacl of the new 
worfrf f redemption. Ointra^t with angels. (2) 
Chap, iii.-iv. i;i, Christ, the Son, the faithful leader 
into the rest of (Jod. (’ontrast with Moses and 
Joshua. (3) Chap. iv. 14 — \. IS, Jesu.s, the Son of 


God, the heavenly High -priest, and true sacrifice. 
Contrast with Aaron, with the earthly tabernacle, 
ami with the sacrifices of bulls and goats. On this 
follows a splendid passage of exhortation (chap. x. 
19 — xii. 29) on the application and personal appro- 
priation of the truths just taught. And finally 
(chap, xiii.), a more personal conc.lu.sion. 

See the u()iiiinciitai'ic.s by Block (3 vols. 1828 40), the 
same, Coinincntary (1 vol. 1808) ; Tholuck (3<l ed. 1850) ; 
Dclitzsdi (1857, trims. Clark) ; M. Stuart (new cd. 1870) ; 
Bicseiithal (1878) ; Angus (1883) ; Lowrie (N. Y. 1884 ); 
A. B. Davidson, (Clark, Handbooks); Keil (1885); Tjiinc- 
niann (in Meyer, Eng. traus. ); Weiss (in Meyer, 1888) ; 
Heiidall (1888); Kdwards (1888, Expositor’s Bible); 
Wfstcott (1889); Lange (Eng. trans.); also Jlithin,X</ir- 
bfiiriff dcs HebvtiirhHffs (1859). Full literature in Lange’s 
Coiniiientary ( Clark ). 

llo1>rews9 ( JosrKi. of the. See ArocRvi'iLV., 

Hebride.S AVestKRX Islaxd.s, the name 
applied in a general sense to all the islands 
I on the W’est coast of Scotland. To the Outer 
Hebrides, the geological substratum of which 
is almost exclusively gnci.'^s, belong Lewis with 
Harris ( r.t>ug Island), North I'ist, Beiihccula, 
South Cist, Barra, ainl the remote group of St 
Kilda, 60 miles to the west. The ]irincipal of the 
Tuner Islands, composed cliicllv of trap ami slate, 
are Skye, Eigg, (’oil, Tiree, Nlull, Iona, Sfall'a, 
Clva, J.isinore, Kerrera, Colonsay, Oronsay, Jura, 
ami Tslay. Bute, the Cumbraes, and Arran, aie 
I usually counted amongst the Hebrides ; ami to tin 
same group were anciently assij^ued tlie peninsula 
of Kiiityre, the island of Hathlin, and the isle of 
Man. Of a total of about 500 islands (otliev ibaii 
rocks) only one- lift b are inhabited. The jnquila- 
I tion was 100,021 in ISSl ; in 1001 it was 07,946. 

■ Of tlie whole surface only about 200, (MK) acres 
I are arable ; the rest is pasture-laud of little 
1 value, morasses, peat-mosses, lakes, and liarren 
sands and rocks. Owing to the inllueuee of the 
(lulf Stream, the Hebrides have a mild tliougli 
humid climate. iVdilically the Hebridean ish*s 
are distributiul amrmg the Scottish counties of Hoss, 
Inverness, Argyll, and Bute, '^f’be bumbler class of 
; natives for the most fiart speak (Jaclic. 'I’lie pctqde 
j are mncli occiiph'd in lisliing and fowling (see 
i (’uoFTKii). A large proportion of the area has 
lieeii converted into slierp-Avalks, whilst extensive 
I tracts are let to spoitsim*ii. 

! The ilidirides are the Kbftdw of I’toleniy and 
. Pliny’s Jicbmfcs (of which ‘Hebrides’ is a corruji- 
1 tion," due originally to a misprint), and ^^Kf/reinar 
I (Southern Islands) of the Norwegians. This last 
j miiiie was Latinised as Sodorenscs, which .survives 
in the title ‘Bishop of Sodor and Man.’ The 
early (.’eltic iiiliabitaiils were converted to (Christi- 
anity by St Coluiiiba in the 6th century. Some 
three centurus later sev(!ral of the islands were 
j colonised by Norwegians, who came hither to 
I escapcj the iron rule of Harold Haaifager (q.v.). 

' But in consequence of the severe d(‘pre<Iatioiis 
which these sca-rov(?rs afterwards committed on 
j th<! coast of Norway, Harold sent an expedition 
I wi'stwards, 'wliich su^idiied all the Western Tslands 
I as far south as Man. To Norway they rcmaine<l 
I subject till 12(i6, when they were transferred to 
Scotland. From that time the islands were 
I governed by native chiefs, until in 1346 the hc*ad 
j of the Macdonalds reiluced the whole under his 
I authority, and took the title of Lord of the Isles 
' (q.v.). But from the beginning of the 16th century 
they were gradually annexed to the Scottish crown. 
In the 19th century the Hebrides have become 
widely known through Scott’s poem T/te Lord of 
the LflcH and Mr William Black’s charming novels. 

The innrc iiiiportniit works on the Hebrides arc 
Martin’s Description (1703) ; Pennant’s Tour (1774); Dr 
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Johnson’s Journey (1775); Gregory’s Hhtory (1R36) ; 
Macculloch’s Description (1819); Buchanan’s Hrhrid 
Isles (1883); and Gordon-Guiiiining’s la the Hebrides 
(1883). 

llebriilcst Nkw. Sec New TlKniiiDEs. 

Hebron* one of the oIcIchI cities in Palestine, 
bcloii;;in^ to the tribe of Jiidah, 21 miles SSW. of 
Jenisaleni. Tt was anciently called Kirjatharba, 
and at a lat(?r period was the seven years’ residence 
of Kiiiff David before he conqm'red Jerusalem. 
The modern town, Kl Khalil ( ‘ the friend ’ — of (lod, 
Abraham), is a poor place, inhabited by some 10,000 
people. It lies low <lown in a narrow ami pictur- 
es<pie valley — the Valley of Kshcol, famous now, as 
of old, for its thick elusteiin^ ‘gram's, its olives, and 
other fruits. The church erected by the Empress 
Helena, the mother of Constantine, on the snot 
where Abraham is said to have been buried, lias 
been converted into a mosque called El-Uaram 
(‘sanctuary’), built to enclose the cave which is 
the traditional burial-place of Abraham, Isajic, ;ind 
Jacob and their wives. See an article by Cornier , 
in the Palestine Erploration Quarterly, October i 
1882. ! 

of JMiletus, an early (Jreek historian 
and f^eo^^rapher, usually styhMl ‘ the loj^o^rapber,’ 
nourished most nrobably about 500 n.c. He seems 
to have visited (» recce, ’riirace, the countries 
borderiii;' on the Euxine, ami many of the ]»ro- 
vinccs of the Persian empire, with parts of Italy, 
Spain, and Africa, and the results of his observa- ' 
tions were ‘jfiven in two <;reat works his 'Pour of ' 
the World, and his Histories or (leuealoyies : the ' 
latter, however, is little mori* than a prose version 
of the ]»oetical lej^emls of the (o-eeks. Only frag- ; 
nients now remain, whi<*h have been edited by ' 
(’rcMizer, Klauseii, and Miiller. At the revolt of . 
the lonians {i<j:ainst Persia h<j dissuaded its rin^- | 
leader, Arista^^oras, from an attempt so far above j 
the means of bis countrymen; and when that | 
counsel was <lespise<l, urged the formation of a : 
He(!t, but in vain. H(?catjeus aft<?rwar<ls went as j 
ambassador to the I’ersian satrap Artaphernes, ami 
induced him t<» treat the lonians with leniency. 

llcc'atOy mysterious godiless who was a[»par- 
ently unknown to the (Jreeks of Homeric times 
and may be of oriental origin. She makes her 
first appearamre in Hesiod as a go<l<less having 
power ov(w Cfartli, heaven, ami sea. 'I’his triple 
power may perhaps give the clue to the fact that in 
art she is occasi<mally repr<!sented as a triph? figure. 
It also explains the fact that ultimately, and 
es]ieciallv in Drphic literature, she came to be 
identified with many other goddesses, such as Ar- 
temis, Kileithyif'i, Selene, Iris, Persephone, Aphro- 
dite, (laia, Hestia, Isis, I’hysis, ami the Bona Dea. 
Owing to the extent of her domain she was es|»eci- 
ally able to grant the wishes of her votaries and to 
give them the fulfilment of their desire in battle, 
in athletic and other contests, in the [lopular 
assembly, and in the law-courts. But her power 
was above all displayed in the matter of gho.sts 
and bogeys ; she was able not only to ward of! the 
visits of such hags but also to send them. Indeed, 
besides sending an Empusa or an Antiea, she also 
herself appeared as a bogey, with torch and sword, 
and snakes for hair ; or she might appear as a dog, 
a mare, a lioness, or a cow. As her apjiearance 
was the sign for dogs to bark, so she was suppo.setl 
to be accompanied by a train of Stygian dogs. The 
origin of this figure is uncertain ; she is claimed as 
a moon goddess, and her name is interpreted in 
accordance with this view as indicating tlie action 
of light at a distance. It makes against t his theory, 
however, that the lunar functions of Hecate are 
not mentioned by any author earlier than Sophocles, 
and that they do hot become prominent in Iicr 


worship until post-classical times, and then only ‘in 
the .systems of the later mythologists’ (see Class. 
Hen. Juno 1888). Her inlimate connection with 
the spirits of the dead would rather point to lier 
having originally been a goddess of the nether 
world, for the earth is regarded as the abode of the 
spirits of the departed. This would explain her 
connection willi ific mysteries, and the propitiatory 
oflerings imubi t o her in atonement for sin. Finally, 
the unsatisfactory explanation of her name just 
given may be safefiy set {iside, as too abstract, in 
favour of the interpretation of tiie name as mean- 
ing ‘dog’ (Hecate : (ler. huud ; Eng. hound : : (Ir. 
hekalon : Hund-vad. See Class. Her. Nov. 1889). 
This harmonises with various points in the ritual 
of Hecate; dogs were ollered to her at cross- ways 
(which are favourite haunts for ghosts), she herself 
is termed fond of dogs, and sometimes appeared 
leading ( Yu berus. 

in the worship of the (Ireeks, and 
in other ancient n?Iigions, a sacrifice of a large 
number of victims, properly, although by no means 
necessarily, one bundled. As early as the time of 
Homer it was usual only to Inirn the legs w?a(»pe«i 
u]» in the fat ami certain parts of the intestines, 
the rest of the victim being catmi at the festive 
meal after the sacrifice. In Athens the hecatomb 
was a most popular form of sacrifice ; while the 
thrifty Spartans on the contrary limited the num- 
ber both of the victims and of the sacrifices. In 
the hecatomb, strictly so called, the sacrilice was 
supposeil to consist of one hundred bulls ; but other 
<animals were frequently substituted, 

lleckei% FiUKDuirn Kaki. Franz, a leader of 
the democratic party in the German revolution of 
1848, was born at Eichtersheim, Baden, Seidembcr 
28, 1811. After studying hnv in Heidelberg, he 
became in 1838 advocate of the supreme court in 
Mannheim. But in 1842 he abandoned his pro- 
fession for political life, joining the democratic and 
socialistic party, of which he s]>eedily became one 
of the recognised heads. On the outbreak of the 
revolution in 1818 he emlcavoured to convert the 
preliminary convention {I.hts Voriutrhfment) into a 
I permaiient nqmblican assemblv. But, frustrateil 
; in this attempt, he put himself at the head of a 
j band of revolutionists, ami invaded Baden from the 
• south ; he was, however, defeated Jit Kandern 
; (2()th Ajiril ), ami fled to Switzerhind. In the follow- 
I ing y<*ar he settled in Anieiica ;is a farmer near 
j Belleville, in Illinois. On the outbreak of the 
civil war he raised a regiment of Oermans, and 
! afterwards for a lime commanded a brigjide. He 
I died at St Louis, 24th March 1881. 

JrsTrs Frteurk'H Karl, medical 
author, was iKirn 5th .lanuary 1795, and became 
professor of Meilicine Jit Berlin. He died 11th 
Sljiy 1850. Among his writings are a history of 
medicine (1829), books on the Black Death, I'cc., 
ami the great work, the Epitlemies of the Middle 
Ayes (trans. for Sydenham Society, 1810). 

llorklos (Mi<l. Eng. hclelc, from the Dutch 
helel, haak, |a hook;* cf. (Jer. haken ; another 
English form is hackle) are very important ]»arts of 
various machines employed in the prepanition of 
animal ;ind vegetjible fibres for spinning. 'J’ln'v con- 
sist of a series of long metallic teeth, through which 
tlie material is drawn, so that the fibres may be 
comlied out straight and so fitted for the subse- 
quent operations. Gills are heckles with finer teeth 
(see Si*[NNlNO). - -//ccA7/a<7 is also now the receiveil 
term (first used in Scotland) for the rough and 
trying process of catechisation to which parlia- 
mentary candidates ami members are subjected by 
their constituencies. 

llecklllOlldwike, a market-town in the West 
Hiding of Yorkshire, 8 miles NE. of Huddersfield. 
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It is tlie chief seat of Ihc <‘{irpot ainl blanket manu- 
factures in the West ami also makes rugs, 

pilot -elotli, ami llushings. There are ironworks, 
tiiachiiie shops, ami eoal-inines in the neighlMUir- 
liooil. Hero was horn John Curweii, the inventor 
of ilie Tonic Sol-fa svstem. Pop. (1851) 4540; 

( ISOl ) 0709 ; ( 1901 ) 0450. 

IIecla« or IIkki.a, a volcanic mountain in 
Iceland, stands isolated about *20 miles from the 
south-west coast and OS miles K. from Reykjavik. 
Its siiow-chul summit is 5102 feet high, and has 
live craters. The sides of the mountain are 
seamed by numerous deej* ravines. 'IMie principal 
r(H*ks are lava and tulV, ‘ Fantastic groui»s (»f hills, 
craters, ami lava, leading the eye to distant siiow- 
•overed jokuls ; the mist rising from a waterfall ; 
lakes embosomed amid bare bleak mountains ; an i 
awful ami probmnd slumber ; lowering clouds ; 
marks all around of the furij)us action of the most , 
ilcsiiuciive of the elements, give to the region a ; 
charaeier of desolation scarcely to l.»e paralleled.’ ; 
A recoril <»f the eruptions has been kept since the . 
9th century, tluring which lime there have been 
eighteen outbreaks. These have generally been ! 
very violent, and have often continued for a con- 
siderable time. In Se]itt*mber 1845 a terrific out- 
break occurr«*d and hunted for more than a year. 
A line dust from this eruption was scattered over 
the Orkney Lsbinds, a distance of 500 miles from 
Hecla. Indeed, the great <|nantities of line dust 
ejected, and the immense distances to which it has 
lieeii carried, have g<.*nerally l)cen noted as character- 
LStic of the ieelandie ernptiun.s. 

lleofsiro. See A Ilf. 

Heclir fVver (<Jr. hrlh’his, ‘hahitual;’ see 
FkvkiM is the name given to tlie fever whieh ' 
occurs in eonneetion with certain wasting diseases 
of long duration. It is one of the most serious and 
constant symptoms of (’onsnmptir)n (‘j.'.), and 
seems to l)e directly related to the ])rogressive 
emaciation which marks the eourso of that mahuly. 
Ill the morning the patient's temperiature may he 
Tmrmal. He may (?vcn feel chilly. Hut tuwanls j 
evening or after eating he gniws jiot and tlu.shed ; I 
ami there is a preternatural viviil ness of expression, 
which, with the heightened colour, sometimes gives 
a very fallacious impression of health. I'lie patient 
retivcjs to bed, has t<>ssing and uneasy sleep, and 
wakens in the middle (»f the night, or towards early 
morning, bathed in cold persjuration, and in a .state 
of extreme languor. Tne same exhausting cycle 
re]»eats itself day after day. 'I’he only radical wyiy 
•;f treating the fever is to cure the disease on which 
it depends. Wlien the symptom itself iim.st 1 h» 
combated, a pill containing a grain of sulphate of 
quinine, with half a grain of digitalis and as much of 
Dover' powder, taken thn*e times a day, ifi often 
serviceable. 

ll€H*tor% the eldest son of King IViam ami 
Hecuba, liu^liaiid of Andromache, and father of 
Astyanax ( Seamamlriiis), ap|iears in Homer’s 
Iliad ,'w the hh;al of a warlike b(*ro, brave to the 
last degree, yet faitiifnl and tender alike as hus- 
band, father, and son. ()ne of the m»blest pfussa^es 
in the Iliad descril>cs bis parting with And ro in ache. 
He bold.s the same rank ajuorig the Trojans as 
Acliilles among the (irceks, ami, after Injaring the 
main burden of the war, falls at length by the 
hand of Aehilles enraged at the death of his Ijelovetl 
compi iiion Patroclus. His Isidy was dragged in 
triumph by the conqueror round the t<mih of 
Fatroclus, fuit was afterwards ransomed by Priam, 
\/lio caii.sed it to he burned with great pomp. 

lirc'llba 1 r. Ilekdbc ), the second wifeof Priam, 
king of 'I’roy. During the Trojan war she witnessed 
tlnj dHslruction of all her sons, w’ith the exception 
of Ileleiiub, and at lost saw her husband niurucred 


before her eyes by the savagij l\yrrhu8. After the 
destruction of 'I’roy she fell into the hands of the 
(Greeks as a slave," and, according to one form of 
till* legend, throw' herself in desi)air into the sea. 
Kuripides (in his tragedy of itccabc) and other 
ancient tragedians ilescril>e her as a tender mother, 
a noble princess, and a virtuous wife, exposed by 
fate to the most cruel sufl'erings. 

Ilcddles. See Weaving!. 

Il<^dge ( A.S. hegc^ another form of hatja^ wlienco 
modern lanv; cf. (ier. hag. 'I’ho Fr. haie is of 
Teutonic origin), a living or growing fence, in 
eontradistiiiclion to wall, paling, \'C., u.sed for 
the puv])oses of enclosure, shelter, and orna- 
ment in connection with agriculture, forestry, 
and gardening. Hedges are very much useil 
in .some parts of the world, whilst others, 
ciiually eultivated, are almost destitute of them. 
Tims, whilst they are very eommon in many 
parts of Hritain, they are comj)aralivel,N rare 
m France ami (Jermaiiy, as widl as in America. 
They an; formed of many kinds of trees and 
shrubs aeeonling to the purpose iu view, the 
nature of the exposure, the elevation of tlie site, 
and the soil in which they ar«^ to he planted. It 
is essential, w'hatever plant may he used, that it 
should hear witliont injury the degree of annual 
pruning m'eessary to keep it trim ami witliiii the 
! proper limits of a hmce. 

' Imii* the ])iirposes of agriculture and forestry 
Hawthmn (q.v.) is almost universally emi»loyed in 
Britain w lieiever tlie conditions of soil and situation 
are favourable to its growth. When propmly 
al tendc‘d to, especially in respect of annual jiruning, 
it is the most etleetual fence for domestic animals, 
and also an excellent shelter. On elevated sites, 
those exceeding 1000 feet above sea- level, it iloes 
not succeed well. In such positions (*hler, mountain 
ash, v's:c. are ]>Iauted for shelter in the form of 
hedges, hut are ileticient in the other qualities of a 
fence. Beech -hedges are familiar in some Jistriets. 
Sulistitutes for hawthorn in jiroviJing shelter by 
the .seaside are found in sea-hnckthorii, snowhm ry, 
scarlet dogwood, sloe, w'ildqii'ar, \'e., hut none of 
them arc of value in repelling cattle. Orna- 
mental hedges are formen of liolly, yew- the 
latter is regarded as ]Mnsouous when eaten by 
cattle, horses especially, ami should therefore he 
i .selected only for positions whicli they cannot 
I ajiproach— arbor vita*, laurel, ]>rivet, barberry, both 
I evergreen and deciduous ; beccb, hornbeam, &c. 
j In .some parts of the w'cst of Scotland ami Wales, 
I and in tbesoiitb of Kngiand and many (larts of the 
: coast of Ireland, permanent lieilges of fuchsia, 

I arlaitus, and ntber beautiful evergreen or flowering 
! slirubs are to be found, tliougli they w'ill not endure 
tlie cold of i ihuid and cast coast districts iu the 
same latitmles. 

In tlie Pnited States the Kiiglish hawthorn is 
Useless as a heilge-iilaiit, as the foliage is late, i.s 
(U*stroyed hy the lieat, and is much infested by 
iiiseets; the native thorns are little better. In 
various parts of the stales where hedges are em- 
ployed serviceable plants are bodock (sec Boi» 
I i/Auc), honey locust, pyricanth, the Macartney 
rose, buckthorn, harherry, &c. 

Hedges were in use aniong the ancient Uonuins, 
chielly for the enclosure of vineyards and gardens. 
It is prohahle that they have existed in Kngiand 
since the times of the liomana, although not very 
coiiimoii till the end of the 17th century ; hut they 
are supposed to have been first introduced into 
Scotland and Ireland by the oflicers of CroniweH’s 
armies. 

ll«ll$lcbote 9 an old word for the right of a 
tenant to cut w'ood on the farm or land for repair- 
ing the hedges or fences. ' 
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tlie European renreHentative of the 
geniiH Erin/incMis, tliotypeof the family Erinaceithe, 
order Tnseetivora (q.v.). Tlie cliief characteriHtics 
of the genua are : body capable of beiiig rolled up 
into a hall by the action of a pow(?rful muscle 
arising from the head ami neck on either sicle, and 
forming a loop around the posterior extremity ; 
ears <listinct ; teeth, three imrisors on each side in 
either jaw, the central pair long ainl prominent, 


molars, seven on each side abov 
rounded tub(ucles ; zygomatic 
complete ; legs short, with live 
the two leg bones ankyloscd ; 
covered with spines, the rcma 
with hairs and bristles. 
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HodjU^e-milStard {Sisj/mbntim), a genus of 
plants of the natural order Crucifera?, annual or 
rarely perennial herbs, with very various foliage, 
j small yellow or white llowers, ami a long roundisl. 

I or six-angleil ]K)d (silique). Several sj)ecies are 
I natives of Ihitain, of 'which one, the Common 
I lleilge-mustard (,S'. (fj/tn'tialc), was once emj»I<iycd 
^ in inedieine for calarrlis and other ailments. It is 
I an aiinnal ]»laiit, pliuilifiil in waste ])laees and by 
j \vaysid»‘s, soinetinu's two feet liigli, branched, witli 
ruiicimite or ileeply lobed leaves, stem and loaves 
hairy. 

Iledgrc-neltlo. See Stacmiys. 

lled^e-sparrow {Anrntor modtdftris) is 
really a small Eur()pean Warbler (q.v.) resembling 
a sparrow in colon riFig. 

Ileiljax. See A II Alii V. 

1Ic<1.irali. Sec Hkoika. 

llcdll^y* WiLMAM (1770 bom at New- 

burn near Xcweastle, the improver of Trevitbick’s 
locomotiie. S(*e Kaimvavs. 

ilcdoilisill. Sec Kriii(\s. 

*Ian Davidsz VAX, the giealcst Dutch 
painter of ‘still life,’ was horn at Ctrceht in Itidt). 
In IIW.") lie eFiiolled himself in tln^ Antwerp guild of 
I jiaiiiLers; ami in that city he (IkmI in 11188 <>r UiS4. 

‘ lleonrs j)icturos represent for tlu^ most part fruits 
j and llowers, insects and creeping things, and drink- 
I ingcups, bottles, iAc. Masti'ipieces hv liis ham! n-re 
hung in the galh‘riesof Amsterdam, \’'ienna, llerlin, 
Munieh, St J’etershurg, ami other j)hiees. Ilis 
drawing ami colouring are (‘xquisite, ami his use of 
chiaroscuro unsu rpjissahle. 


long, ami some six inches high. 'Die spines whieh 
cover its h.'ick attain a maximum length of about 
an iiieli ; ihl^y arc shart»ly pointer! aiid remarkably 
linn ami clastic, so much so that they constitute 
a cushion upon which the animal will allow him 
self to fall Irom a consi<lerahle height with ini- 
])uuity. They are finely grooved along the sides, 
and have a pin lu*-a<l-like root so Jiltached tt» the 
niiisiflc of the hack that when tlie latter contracts 
they radiate outwards in all dinM’tions. 

The animal eats small verl(’])rates, such as mice, 
young birds, and frogs, insects, w'orms, and some- 
times vegetable niattm*s. It is very useful in a 
ganlen or in a housi* infest(;d by eockr<»ae.hes. It 
has even been known to attack and devour snakes, 


Aiinomf IIkhmanx lii invK;, German 
historian, was born 25(b October 1700, at Arbergen, 
near llremen. lie first maile liims(*If known by an 
'on of Menander's /><* Juicomiis (17sr)), and in 
1787 was appoiiiteil professor of Pbilosopby, and in 
1801 professor of Ilistory, at Gottingen. lie 
marricMl in 1707 a daughter of 11 eyrie, and dicnl 7th 
I March 184*2. 'flie striking feature ab»>ut liis teaeh- 
1 ing and writing was that he stiidieil the )»eo]»les of 
I classic anti(|uity from the modern standiioint, as 
! the title of his principal work shows -ytAr// ithr.r 
I \ ’nh'chr amf den J/andef drr rornt /nnsfrn 

I VMer dvr uHvn ]VvN ( 170:i 00; 4th ed. 18*24 20; 
I Eng. trans. 1838). Besiiles this he Uvsvhivhto 

• dvs StndiKNis dvr rhtasisvhvn Litcrntnr srit f/vni 


seeming to have some special powder of resisting not 
only the poison of the viper, hut also other noxious 
substances. It is nocturnal in its habits, and 
hiheriiales throughout the winter, and, according 
to the Gypsies, w’ith whom it is a special didicaey, 
it does slore up birds, mice, crah-apples, v'ce. It 
inhabits hollow’s of trees oi* crevices in the rocks, 
hut in default of these w'ill excavate itself a burrow'. 
The pairing season is from the end of March to 
the heginning of June ; and tiu' period of gestation 
is seven weeks. Three to si.\ (rarely eight) young 
are horn at once ; they have both the eyes ami 
ears cloHe<l. The spines are at lii*st quit** white ami 
soft, and since they jioint hackw’ards ami the young 
are liorn head first there is no risk of injury to the 
mother during pfirturition. 

Its area of distribution extends over the w’hole of 
temperate Europe and tluF gn'ater part of Asia 
north of the Himalayas. Fossil hcogehogs have 
been found in the Tertiary formations. 

lledsifelioff Plaii^ a name given to those 
species of memck (Medieago) w’bicb have tlu! laids 
spirally twdsted and rolled up into a ball beset with 
spines. They are jiarticularly plentiful on sandy 
grounds near the sea in England, and in some parts 
of South America ; and their poils are too plentiful 
in the South American w’ool imported into Britain. 
They attbrd excellent food for sheep and cattle. 


Wivdrntnjlvhvn dvr Wisavn-srhaflvn (2 vols. 171)7- 
1802), (Irsvhivhtv. dvr Simdvn dcs AltrH/unns ( 171)9; 
.^tli ed. 18*28; Kng. trails. 1840), and (icavhirhtv des 
vnropdisvhrn Sffffdvn.sf/.sf.vins nnd 6-vinvr Culonirn 
1 (1800; oth eil. 1880; Kng. trans. 1884), which 
' .abounded in new’ views and Jicme expositi(»ns. His 
Vntrrfinrhnnffrn idtcr dir Krrn::.ziiffc W’on .a ]»rize 
otiereil by the National Institute of France. His 
Klvinr historisvhv, Svhrifteu (8 vols. 1803 8) contain 
senne very interesting treatises and a biognqjhy 
of Heyne. In 18*21- ‘26 he published an edition of 
all his historical works in Jo vols. 

IIcfclc% Kaui. Joseph von, an eminent Cath- 
olic church historian, w’as born at rnterkoolieii in 
Wiirtemberg, l.^tb March 1809. He studied at 
'Piibingcn, and beeamo in lS;i6 printl-dorvnf, and 
in 1840 professor of Church History and Cliristian 
Arelueology, in the Catholic tlicologieal faculty 
of that university. He showed himself a tlangor- 
ous enemy to tlie dogma of jFajial infallibility tweii 
after his consecration as llishop of Uottenbiirg 
ill 1869, by bis weighty eon I ri but ions to the 
Honorius controvei*sy ; lion or ins itnd das svv.hste 
alfffrmvinv Konzil (Tiib. 1870), and Causa Houorii 
pfipw (Naples, 1870). But aher his return from 
Home, in a pastoral epistle in 1871 be gave in bis 
adhesion to the dogma, with the explanation that 
the infallibility of the pope, as well as that of the 
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cliuroli, roffi-ml only tt) dootrinn givoii forth <*.i* 
vuthcifni, ami tlu'iviii to the delinitioiis proper only, 
l>nt not to it*? proofs or applications. Of Hefolcs 
writings may he nanii?<l an edition of the Apostolic 
Fatlicrs( is;f9; 4th ed. 1855 ); Chrysostom ns- h)stilh\ 
a translation (1845; ,*hl ed.’ 1857); Die Ki/i/iihrnny 
(fi's Christeutnms im siofurstfirhen Ikntsrhlnmt 
(1857): Dcr KardimU Ximrncs nml die kirvhlirhrn 
Zitstmidr Spaninis im I'dni Johr/iintdcrt (1844; 
‘2d cil. 1851 ; Kng. trails, hy Oanoii Dalton, 18(»0); 
Ih'itruijc znr Kirehnnji'srhivhtf\ Arrhdoloyie und 
Litnryil: (18(i4-l»5); and especially Ids magistral 
Konzdirnyrschivhtr ( Freihurg, 7 vols. 1855 74 ; /2d 
ed. 1875 71); the first part to the rouncil of Nice 
-translated hy (Mark, 1871). He died 5th June 
1895. 

(iKoitr; Wii.ilKi.M FiilKDRirtl, was the 
last in a succession of hmr great writm-s, who 
tliiriiig the later part of the ISth and the first 
quarter of the 19th century de\ elooed the idealistit^ 
philosophy of Oerniaiiv; the otlier three Iniing 
Kant, Fichte, and SclieHing. He was horn at 
Stuttgart on the ‘27th August 1770, ami educated 
at the university of 'ruhingeii, wlu're he formed an 
intimate friendship with Sehelling, his philosophi- 
cal pre<lecessor. Sehelling was five years younger 
than Hegel, hut verv i»recochjus. llis rapid 
intuitive genius urged liini to express his thonglits 
almost before they wme ripe for expression, and he 
had hegun to puhlish inqiortant contrihutions to 
philosophy oven hehire his student-life had c<inie to 
an euid. Hegel, on the other Iiaml, was slow in 
his inti.‘lh.*ctual development, and fnim a desire for 
systematic completeness; and consistency he was 
unwilling to utter his thoughts till he ha<l made all 
their relations clear to himself. ( ^mseqmuitly he 
pa^^ed thiough the univiMMty without any special 
distinction, and it was not till six years after he 
left it —years during whi<‘h he maintained himself 
hy acting as a private tutor that he began to seek 
academic work ami to bring his vi(?ws upon philo- 
sojihical rpiestions ladore the jmhiic. 

In 1801, however, he entered upon his scholastic 
career at the univer.''ity of .Jena, ]iuhlishing at 
the same lime an o^say on the difference he 
tween the ]»hilo-ophi<'s of hMcdite ami Sehelling, 
in which he on the whole placc<l him>«'lf on the 
side of the latter, though not without imlicating 
some ilivergences of view. From 1801 to 1800 
he continued to teach in the university of Jena, 
first as a prind-dort:nt (or licens*»d hs'turer), and 
then as a professor extra ordinary, and in tin* early 
]>art of that period he joined with Sehelling 
in writing a philosonhieal periodical called the 
t'rilit'fd Jtjnrmd of Phdusnph y. .\t this time the 
t wo philosophers were so closely idmitified in their 
views iliat there has hemi considerable ilispute jis 
to the authorship of some of the articles. Tii one 
of Hegid’s lati’st contributions, however, the 
reasons for his subsequent sejiaration from Schel- 
ling are clearly indicated. It was not till 1807 
that Hegel published the Plurnomrtndoyy nf tin 
Spirit^ the fust work in which he fully exhihite<l 
the depth and independence of his philosophic 
genius. Hy this tiine, mainly in consequence of 
Napfileon’s victory over the Frussi.ans, the uni- 
versity of .Jena was for .a time broken up, and | 
H<*g<d was forced to find employment as the editor 
of a newspaper at Hamherg. Tn the following year 
he was appointed dire<'tor of the gymnaHiiini or 
public .school of Nuremherg, where he remained 
during the next nine years. In 1811 he married, 
and in the. following year he published the first 
volume of his greatest work, the Loyic, a treatise 
which treats of what is ordinarily called fiOgic in 
connection with Metaphysic. It was not till 1816 
that his growing fame as a writer secured his 
nomination to a profes.sor.ship in Heidelberg; this, 


two j^ears after, he exchanged for the chair of 
Philosojdiy at Herlin forimM’ly occupied by Fichte. 
There he continued to teach till the 14th ^^ovember 
1851, when he was carried off by a sudden attack of 
cholera. During the.se years he published several 
Avorks, of which the most inqmrtant is the Philo- 
sophy of Hi yld, and contributed several articles to 
the Philosophietd Vntr-hool^ a journal which was 
mainly, though not exclusively, the or^an of his 
li.sciples. His influence during this period was .so 
grocat that he might also be said to luive^ been the 
philosophical dictator of (lermany. At his death a 
number of his frimids combined to prepare a com- 
plete etlition of his works, in which they includeil 
not only the books he had published during his 
lifetime, but also reiiorts of courses of lectures 
delivered by him iijion many departments of ])bilo- 
sophy. aVmong tlu'se may be mentioned specially 
his lectures upon the Philosophy of Hcliyion^ the. 
Philosophy of Arty tin* Jlisiory if Philosopliyy and 
the Philosophy of History. 

It is impossibl(^ within our limits to cliaracterise 
adequately the work of such an eiH*yclopa di<* mind 
as Hegers, but it is ]»o.ssible in a few words to 
indicate the main tmidencii's of his philosophy. In 
the first place, Ht‘gel was an lilrnlist. Hy this it is 
meant, however, in>t that he reduced tin* facts of 
the outward worhl to ideas, or held that there 
are no facts but the ideas of th(* individual mind. 
It is meant only that he held that wt? must 
ultimately exqdain the world as the manifest at ion 
of a rational principle. Kant had shown that all 
known or knowalde objiM'ts are ndative to a 
conscious subject, and tliat therefore we cannot 
legitimately treat them as thinys in thrmsrlrrs - 
i.e. as things that might exist by thi‘m.selves even 
if there \Nere no intelligent principle in existence to 
know them. He had shown, in other words, that 
existence means nothing unless it means existence 
for a self. Hegel carried the argument a step 
further, and maintaim'd that the world of objects 
is not only related to an intelligence, but that it 
can be nothing but the revelation or manifestation 
of intelligence. In this way he sought not c>nly 
with Kant to show the inqiossihility of a material- 
istic explanation of things, but to ])rove the 
neces.sity of an itlealistic explanation of ilu‘ni. He 
<li<l not therefore deny the reality of the material 
world, but maintained it to be an imperfect or 
incomplete reality which could not exist by itself 
without something else to sn]q»lement it. He 
attempted to prove that matter is the necessary 
object and couiitfu’part of spirit, in which spirit 
reveals, ami throiigii which it realises, it.self ; and 
that indeed the material world only .shows its 
ultimate meaning, when wc n‘gard it as the 
natural environment and basis for the life of 
spiritual bein;.fs. 

Ill the st'coinl place, Hegel connected this idealistic 
or spiritualistic view of things with the great 
modern idea of KrolntioH or DercUymirof. MMiat idea 
is often snpi)o.sed to involve that the highest ami 
most comphix existences may be traced back to the 
lowest ami simplc.st that, for example, we may 
hope ultimately to ex])laiu the phenomena of life 
by mechanics and chemistry, and the phenomena of 
thought ami will by the jiowers of nutrition and 
sensation which arc manifested in the lowest 
forms of animal life. And in a .similar way tho 
idea of evolution is supposed to inqdy that we can 
explain the highest torins of religion as nothing 
more than n‘fined reproductions of the crude 
siipei*slitions of savages. Hegel, on the other 
hand, maintains that, as it is the devclopeil form 
that first tells us what was in the germ, ns it is 
only the life of the man that shows what wa.s latent 
in the child, so under the idea of evolution we must 
take the man as explaining tho animal, and the 
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organic jis exhibiting what is latent and obsi'ure 
in the inorganic. Not, indeed, as if the H])ccial 
sciences of mechanics, chemistry, biology, &c. were 
not right in keeping to their own sjiccial principles. 
Hut, in the last resort, when we attempt, as it is 
the business of ])iiiIosoi)hy to attemjit, to see all 
these, spheres of existence in their relation to e«acli 
other, as well as to the intelligence that knows 
them, we iinist regard nature as becoming self- 
conscious— i.e. as revealing its secret meaning only 
tu an<l in man ; and we must find the key to the 
secret of man’s nature in the highest energies of 
his moral and intellectual life. 

Finally, in attempting to work out this idea of 
evolution Hegel t(;aches ns to regard it as a 
progress hy aotogonisiu. While, ihc'refore, there is 
a unity of ])riiici[>le in all things that exist, yet, in 
order to develop, this principle must <liflereiitiate 
itself, must manifest itself in dilVerent forms, ami 
these forms must inevitably come into conflict with 
each otlnii*. In truth, however, the forms which have 
thus come to be oitpose<l are really comphuiientary 
or necessary to each other, and tlnu’efore their con- 
flict is limited by the unity which they express, 
and whif'h ultimalidy must subordinate them all to 
itself. This idea may be most easily illustrated by 
refereiic'e to the unify of the social organism, which 
manifests itself in a division of lahour hetweeii 
its menibms. In devclojung their jxiwers tlu'se 
imunbcrs arc brought into antagonism with each 
otluM'; hut if t heir (tonflief and comtielitioii is not 
to destroy the society, it must he suhordiiiated to 
their c.o-o]»eratiou. That the organic, unity of the 
society should maintain Itself means, therefore, that 
there should )»e such community between its 
memhers that all their eonflict ami couipefijioii 
sliould only lend to a better distribution of functions 
betw'ceu them, and should thus contrifmte to 
direct and improve the life of the, society as a 
whole. This illustration may give some clue to 
tin* priuciide which IIeg«d works out in ajiidicatiou 
to all sjilien's of the life, of nature ami of man. On 
it is based llcgels ultimate division of philosophy 
into the three departments -- logic, or the science 
of tliouglit ill its jnire unity with itself ; the philo- 
sophy of nature, iii which tin? Meal principle, which 
is supjiosed to exist in all things, is shown to under- 
lie even the externality of the material >vorld ; ami 
the philosophy of spirit- i.e. of the life of man as 
a self-eonscions being, standing in relation to a 
material world, widcli seems to be altogether 
extenml to him, and yet subordinating it to bis 
own life. Hut tbest* words are the indication of 
ideivs which it would take many pages fully to 
ex])laiii. 

Ilegol’s collected works, oilittjd by a miinber of friends 
and disciples, ap])cared after his death in IS vols. (18.^2- 
45). On hi.s life and philosophy, see Hosenkran^ Unjrh 
Lehen (IS-U), Apohgie lleyels (185S), and Hetjd ah 
Denheher NatioiudolMosoyh (1870) ; Jfayni, Hiyel and 
teinc ( 1857 ) ; Kostlin, Ifti/el (1870); the histories 

of this period of Gernian philosophy by Michelet (1838), 
Ohalyhilus (5fch ed. 1800), and especially Krdniaiin (vol. 
iii, 1848-53i ; Hutchison Stirling, Secret uf Hegel (2 vols. 
1865); Wallacii, translation of the Lfjgie from the 
Cf/dofnidiCy with prologoinena (1874); K. ("aird, Hegel 
(in ‘Philos. Classics’ scries, 1883); Seth, The Herclop- 
ment from Kant to Hegel (1882); Hegelh ^EsthetiCy by 
Kedney, Hegel* a LogiCy by W. 'r. Harris, J/rgeTa Philo- 
aojihg of Keiiifioiiy by A. M. Fairbairn, HrgeVa Philosophy 
Of History nnd the State, by G. S. Morris (Chicago, 
1881)-y0). There arc translations of lIogcPH Philosophy 
of History, by Sibree (1857), of the Philosophy of liight, 
by J)yde,' of the Philosophy of Art, by Hastic and by 
Bosanquet, of the Philosophy of Religion, by S]>eirs and 
Sanderson, and of the History of Philosophy (3 vols. 
1892-96), by Miss Haldane. 

At tho time of Hegel’s death his philosophy was 
dominant in Germany ; and at that time there soemed 
to ^ a consensus among his pupils as to its intciqiretatiun. 


Hut division soon arose between those who, following 
the aj>|)areut tendency of their master, interpreted the 
I)rincipl(?s of Hegelian philosophy in an orthodox and 
conservative spirit, and those who emphasised its nega- 
tive dialectic, and u.sed it as a weapon of attack against 
the existing order of church and .«4tato. After the ajipcar- 
aiice of Strauss’s Lehen Jesa (1835) the school ina}' be 
r<?garded as having broken up into ‘Old Hegelians,’ or 
‘the Fight ’—Ilotho, (j abler, Krdmanii, Daub, Marhein- 
ckc, Guschcl ; ‘ the Centre ' — Hosenkranz, Gans, Vatke, 
Conradi; and ‘the Left,’ the ‘Young Hegelians’ — 
Strauss, Micliclct, Feuerbach, P»nino Hau<*r, Huge, Karl 
Marx— of whom some even maintained that tho legiti- 
mate flcvelopinent of the philosophy was found in 
atliciHiii, iiiatcrialisin, and communism. 'J'lie result of 
these controversies Avas that the Hegelians almost ceased 
I to exist as a definite scliool ; but the ideas of Hegel still 
I retain tln ir )»ower, and form one of the most important 
. elements in modt'rn culture. Many who cannot be 
j regarded as in any strict sense Hegelians have owed 
( their main philosophic stimulus to Hegel— such as F. 
j Haur, Sen wegler, Zeller, Kuno Fi.schcr; and the so- 
i called ‘ i»seudo-llegeliaiis’-— 1. H. Fichte, AVeisse, ( ■ haly- 
'■ biius, Ulrici, ( ‘arriere. Hegelianism is the most impoi*t- 
1 ant eleiiumt in the pliilosophy of the popular pes.*-imist 
j Von Hartiiiaiin. Out of (iermaiiy, Hegelianism is re- 
' i>vesented more or less directly bj*^ Heiberg and Martensen 
i in Denmark ; in Franco, by LeiiUix, Provost, ami others; 

in Italy, l»y Vera and Mariano; in Jhitain, by Hutchison 
■ Stirling, J. Caird, K. (’aird, AVallaco, (Ireon, ainl Hradii'y ; 

: in America, l>y \V. T. Harris ami others. — Hegel's ohlest 
. Son, Karl (born 1813), became distinguislied as an liis- 
j torian, and was ]>rofessor of History successively at 
Fostock and Krlan^on. — Anotle r son, Immanuel ( 1811- 
!F), held liigh administrative ollicts under the Prussian 
government, and was leader of the (‘oiiservativo and 
I Higli Church party. 

I lIPMPSipilllS* the earliest of llie (’liristian 
I ehureh hisloriaiis: of his life we kiioAV nothing: 
save? that he was almost certainly a Jewisli eoiiverfc 

• iuMlhat he flourished about the middle of the 2d 
I century. From a statement of his own, nreserved 

in Fnsehins (iv. ‘22), we learn that he made a jour- 
; ney to Home, visitin^^ (’orinth upon the way, and 
\ wlieii at Ihniie comjdlcd a list of the bishops of 
' tlie Homan see down to Anit?et.ns (15(1-07 A.D.). 

' Fiirtlier, he is re]»reseule<l as adding; * to Anioetns 
; succeeds Soter ; and to Soler, Kltmlherns’ (175- 
‘ 89). Hej^esipinis must thus have written most of 

• his hislorv pn?vious to 107 A.D., ami ho most in-oh- 
’ ably pnbrisbeil it early in tli(? episcopate KI<?ii- 
' tberus. Tliis a^o’ces well with Ibe .statement »)f St 
' ♦leroine that lle*^esij»pus liad bord(?red on the 

apostolic aj^e (cirinns a/iosftdirornin fnnjioram), 

' for if born so early as 120 he came very near tli« 

’ a;^e of St John. His work Avas entitled Fire 
'' jffemoriafs of Krrhsiasfiral Affairs, and ai)i>eai-s 
I not to luiA't? been a complete and continuous liis- 
I tory, alii loiigd I extending from the dealli of Christ 
' to tlie Avriters oavii ag;!?. riiliaj)j)ily it survives 
' only ill a few frag:ments Avbieli Kusebins bail ein- 
j bodied in Ids oavii history, the most im]iortant of 
I Avhicb are Ids aeconnt of the inartynlom of St 
, .lames and also of St Simeon of .Jerusalem. Eiise- 
I bins commends Ids doctrinal fidelity, and St Jerome 
I the simplieity and nnpretentiousnes.s of bis style, 
j Tiic question has been muob discussed Avliether 
! Heg;esi))pus bclongc'd to the .hnlaising C’liristiaii 
I ]».arty or not. Haur Avent so far as to pronounce 
lim a declared enemy to St Paul, relying niainly 
I uj»oii a passage preservetl in Pliotiiis, in Avldcb 
liej'esippus declares that an opiidon of many, 

I cor responding; exactly to what is said in 1 Cor. 
ii. 9, is con trail ictory to the express word of the 
Lord Idmself in Matt. xiii. 16. Hut it is miicb more 
likely that Hogesippua is here aiming; at the (iiiostic 
misconception of these woixls rather than that of 
St Paul, for the reference is obviously to their 
claims to speci.al spiritual insight ; while a further 
passage iireserved, used by the Tubingen school to 
tortify their inference— viz. that those who Avere 
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to destroy tlie sound rule of saving doctrine 
as yet hid tlieinsolvos in holes of darkness — can by 
no possibility be undersUNxl as a reference to tlie 
b'arless and vehement apostle of the Gentiles. 

Tlu* frajjineiits of Hogesippus will he found in vol. i. of 
Routli’s fiJitiiiHV Siicriti (1847), and in vol. ii. of Grabe’s 

Ileifira, Hkjra, or Hi.ika (an Arab word which 
means ‘ going away ’ the term commonly used to 
indicate Mohammed's Might from Meeita, 13th 
teniber M‘2‘2 A.D. In (i39 or (UO the L’alif Omar 
institiitcil a new Moslem calcinlar, to begin with 
the lirsi day of the first tnonth of the year in which 
the Miglit t<>ok place. The Mohammedan year, as 
a lunar year, is shorter than ours by 10 days, *21 
Imnrs, and 14? seconds. .\ rough and reiidy 
niethud for linding the year in our calendar corre- 
spomling to a given year in the Mohammedan is to 
subtract from the latter of itself and add 0*2*2 
to the reinaiinler. To find the precise year and 
day, multiply the year of the Hegira by 070*2*24, 
strike dIV from the product six decimal figures, and 
a<ld 0*21 0774; this will give the year <»f the 
t'lirisiian era; ainl the day of the y(*ar is got by 
multii»lying the tlecimal figures by .lOo. 

Ilolberff* tbe n;inn.‘ of two Dani.sh autbors. 
See llKNMAUK, \\»1. III. p. 7r»0. 

Ileido, the chief town of northern Ditmarsh, 
in the l*rus-.ijiii province of Sle^wick- Holstein, .7S 
miles hy niil AVSW. of Kiel. (Miief industries are 
shotMiiaiving, paper-making, and brewing. Hei<lc 
is the birfliplacc of Klaus (trotli. l*op. 7355. 

lloiflellM^riu:, an ancient city of (lermany, in 
the grand diicliy of lladeii, ext(*nds for about 3 
mile> along tin* left I»anK of tbe river Xeckar, in 
one <if the mo*^t beautiful di.-^tricts in the country, 
13 miles by rail SE. of .Mannheim and 54 S. of 
Eranlvfort-on-lbe-Main. It lies 3S0 feet above sea- 
levcd, at tbe base of tbe Kbnigsstuld (1SG3 feet). 
Among its most important buildings are the 
eliiireh of the Holy (Jliost, a splendid c*\ample of 
li.-ite (Jotliii* arcldiectnre, in wliieb serviee accord- 
ing to the (’aiholic and l*rotestaiit rituals is simul- 
t.ineouslv carried on ; tbe cburcli of St Peter’s, 
Oil tlie door of which .Jerome of Prague nailed bis 
celebrated t/icsca : and tlie magiiilicent ruins of the 
eastle, which stand on ;i bill 330 feet above tin* 
town, negiiii at tlie elose of tbe 13tb century, and 
added to in 1410, 1.5.50, and l(i07, it was formerly 
rb»: residemre of the Electors Palatine, and was in 
gre.il jjarl <lc'^troyed by the French in 1089 ami 1003, 
ami flirt lier iiiiiired hy lightning in 1764. In the 
celhir uinicr the castle is the famous Heidelberg 
Tun. (>m:e capable of containing .50, (KK) gallons of 
wine. Ib'idellierg is celebrated for its university, 
wbieli wa> founded )»y the Eb.M*tor Kiipert 1. in 1380, 
ml coiitimied to ilourisli until the period of tlie 
Tliirty Ve;irs' War, when it b(?gari to ilecline. In 
180*2, however, when tbe town with tlie surround- 


long the hcailquarters of German Calviiii.mii, and 
gave its name to a famous (hilvinistic Catechism 
(q.v.). Tlie trade is chielly in hooks, tobacco, 
beer, and wine. The town 'suH'ered mnoli ilnring 
the Thirty Years’ SVar, was savagelv ircMited hy 
I tlie Frencli in 1089, and was in 1003 almost totally 
de.Ntroyed by them. Poj». (1871) 10,088; (1900) 
40,110, of wlmm a third are Catholics and about 
800 Jews. See works by Oncken (3d ed. 1885), 
Drum (1884), and 'riiorbeeke (1880); also The 
Cnttarif Miujnziin\ August 1886. 

llctellts may be determimMl by four niethoda : 
by Trigonometry (q.v.), by Levelling (q.v.), by 
ascertaining and comparing the atiimsplierio pres- 
.siire at top ami bottom of the liciglit by the Baro- 
meter (q.v.), or by ascertaining and comparing the 
boiling-point of water at Hie top and bottom by 
the Thermometer (q.v.). Se<*. also Si’UVKYiNti. 

lloiJiK ‘>i‘ Hkyn, Pikt, a famous Dutch 
admiral, was born in 1.570 at l.hdftshaven. near 
Botterilam. After an adveiituious career, be 
became vice-admiral under the Dutch b’asL India 
Company. In 10*24 he sailed to South .\mcrica 
and tlefeated the S])aiiiards near San Salvmlor 
(Brazil), ami again in 10*20 in All Saints’ Bay 
(Bahia), when he took above twenty of their ships, 
returning to Hollaml willi an immense Ixioty. 
Two years later lie c.Tptiired the Sjianisli silver 
tlotilla, the value of which was (•slimatc'd .'il 
16,0(K),000 Dutch guilders. As a reward for this 
.success he was in 1020 nameil Admiral of Holland. 
Dn *2Uth August of the same year he met his ileath 
in a .sea-tight against the privateers of Dunkirk 
oirtlial town. A marble momimmit is erected to 
bis memory in the old ehiircli at Delft. 

lll*ilbroil1U b)wn of \yiirt(*mberg, situated 
on the right bank of the Xta'kar, in a beautiful 
and fertile region, ‘28 miles by rail X. of Stuttgart. 
Tlie streets of the old medieval town are narrow, 
and the bouses liave quaintly ornamented gable- 
ends ami tapering pinnaeles. The eliurcli of St 
Kilian, partly (Jotliic and j»artly Konaissance ; tbe 
old town-ball; the /V/rVy.v/// a/vn ( ‘ Thied's 'I’owor ’), 
ill which Giitz von Berlichingon wa.s coiitined ; and 
fhe house of the Teutonic Knights, now a barrack, 
are tlie ]»rincipal buildings. 4'he chief industries 
include the iiiaiiufaeture of silverqMate, paper, 
sugar, salt, chicory, and cliemicals, and there are 
, iron ami other metal foundries and machine-slioos. 

Fruit and wine are largely grown, (’ommercially 
I the inqiortaiice of llidlbronii depends U]ion its trade 
j in groceries, corn, and wood, and upon its fairs for 
cattle, leather, wool, and fruit. Jn tlie vicinity 
I gypsum and sandstone are qnarrieil. Heilbronn 
I is first iiieiitioned in 741 ; in 1300 it beeame an 
I imperial town; it suH'ered during the Peasants’ 
War and tl e Tliirty Years’ War, ami in 1802 it 
fell into tlie bands of Wiirtemberg. Pop. (1875) 
21,2tKS ; ( 1890 ) 20,941 ; ( 1901 ) 37,801. 


ing territory was a'^>igned to tbe (iraiid-diike of 
Baden, a new' era coiiimcnced f<»r the university, 
and it rapidly heeaimf famous. It compri.ses 
facultie-. of theology, hiw', meilicine, and Jdiilo- 
sopiiY, ha.s iihoiit 1 10 profi;ssf)r.s and lecturers, 
it ml Is attendeil by about 8fK) stinlents. Its library 
consi.sts of some .590, 0(K) volumes and 4700 MSS. 


Many of the 1110^1 famous German scliolars have, 
been professor** lone- Beiic 
Spanbeim, Piitfendorf, Voss 
(b'l'vinns, Panins, Knno Fischer, Helmholtz, 
Bunsen, Bluntschli, i've. The quincentenary of 
the university was c<dtd>rated with elaliorate 
cin'mimiiial in 1880. Hcidelhorg, originally an 
apjianagc of the hishopne of Worms, became in 
tlic end of tbe 12tli century the seat of the Counts 
Palatine, and continued to bii so for nearly six 


h I i 11 , ( Kc.olampa<lius, 

, Schlosser, < wizer, 
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centuries. After the Keforniation Ileblelberg was 


lleiliKeilHfadt* a (5itholic towm (if Prussian 
Saxony, situated on the Leine, 3*2 miles KNE. of 
<5isse] hy rail, has iiianiifactures of cotton, cigars, 
paper, and pins. Pop. .5.SC1. 

Ileilsbergf* a town of Prussia, 40 miles S. of 
Kiinigsberg. It was originally tlu; chief town 
of Eriiieland, one of the old divisions of Poland, 
ami received town rights in 1308. Hero the allied 
Biissians and Prussians under Beniiigsen defeated 
the French under Soult and Murat on lOtli June 
1807. Pop. 5705. 

llell8broilll« a Bavarian village of niiddle 
Franconia, 16 miles SW. of Nurenihcrg by rail, was 
tbe seat of a celebrated Cistercian monastery, 
which owed its origin to Bishop Gtlio of Bamberg 
in 1132. Nearly iill the biirgravcs of Nureinlaug 
were buried here till the end of tbe 15tli century. 
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when it hecame the burial-place of the Franconian 
branch of the Ifohenzollorns. Althou‘'li iJie mon- 
astery was suppressed in 1 .Wo, the cinirch still 
retains a large iiuinber of highly-interesting sei»ul- 
ehral inonumeiits and other exam})lcs of medieval 
(Jernian art. See works by Stillfried (1S77) and 
Muck (3 vols. 1879-80). 

llciiuskriiifi^la* See Snojiui Stuklason. 

llKfNKiOH, the most nioniincnt figure 
ill (<erman literature since Goethe and Schiller, 
was born of .lewish parents on 13th Decjeiiiber 
1797, in Diisseldorf-on-Uliine. Ifi.s boyish heroes 
were Napoleon «and Napoh;on s stalwart grenadieis ■ 
and drummers. At a Koman Catholic school in j 
Diisseldorf he learned what it was to be jeered at 
ami ill-treated on account of his race and creed, j 
At sixteen he was sent to Frankfort to learn bank- | 
ing, b\it he soon gave it iin ; routine work Wiis 
wliolly re)u)gnant to him. Next he triiid trading 
on his own account in Tlainburg, but soon failed. 
About the same time he fell in love with a daughter 
of his rich uncle, ISolomon Heine of Hamburg: and 
his grief at her non- refill ital of his passion, jealously 
iiurseil as it was, formed a stimulus to ]»oetic crea- 
tion. At length in IS 19 his uncle gratified the 
desire of his heart liy sending him to tlie university 
of llonn. There, and subsequently at Herlin ainl 
tldttingen, he studied law, taking his doctor's de- 
gree at Giittingen in 1825. Hut his thoughts were 
more given to poetry and kindred subjects than 
to legal stmlies. At Honn A. W. Schlegel helped 
him to maste.r the techni<|ue of his art. At 
Herlin, in the circle over which Uahol, the wife of 
Varnhagen v<m Fuse, presideil, he fouml himself 
for the lirst time in a wholly congenial atino.sphcre ; 
and the close fricudshij) formed between them 
lasteil till Kahel’s dt»ath. lii the efforts then being 
made in Herlin by Ganz and others to inspire the 
.lews with a sense of the value of Kuropeaii eultnre 
Heine also took an active share. In 1821 be pub- 
lished bis fii-st volume of Geth'vhtc, wbicli at once 
arresteil the attenfioii of the observant. After 
nnsiiceessfnl essays in tragedy- writing, a second 
collection of poems, eiititle<l Lf/nsr/ics 
bis Sapphic love-plaint, appeared in 1823. Hiitf 
the gemu-al public only became aware that a new 
writer of the lirst magnitude bad risen in the 
heavens of literature when in lS2(i 27 the lirst and 
second volumes of the llcistihUdcr came into their 
bauds. Ill the latter year Heine likewise celebrated 
bis triumph as compieror of a iumv poetic province 
in Ihis Umh tier Livdvi\ which, tboiigli consisting 
almost entirely of poems already jiublished, created 
throughout Germany such excitement jus liiul not 
been since Scliilhu's Jidnber came out. Many of 
Heine’s best songs are os mueli loVed for the 
beautiful melodies to wbieli tlu'y wore set by 
Scbiiinann ami Mendelssohn as for their own in- 
trinsic merit. 

'fhese two works are Heine's masterpieces ; lie 
never wrote anything to excel them. Nearly all 
bis writings are of an occasional nature, either 
lyrical, or autobiographical, or journal i.stic, or 
polemical. Hut the genius in them is pennationt, 
and in many ro.snects of the Iiighest qualit.y. The 
great charm of ids work is due to the fact that 
be was a siiucrb literary artist, a consummate 
master of stylo in Imtli verse ami prose. He was 
essentially a lyrist ; bis song has the spontaneity 
and melody of a skylark’s burst, or the qmunt 
naivete, the pathos, the simple sweetness of the 
liest Volh'sHedcr. His was a very complex and 
paradoxical nature : be united in himself the 
passionate energy of a Hebrew prophet, the sensu- 
ous feeling of a pagan Greek, and the dreamy 
seiitimentalisni of a medieval German. The sim- 
plicity of a pure child of nature is blended with 


the keene.st wit, with .an irony that is apt to 
grow bitterest when his lyric mood is sw^eetest, 
and a power of mocking sarcasm that cuts sharp 
.ami deej). His mastery in the art of self-torture 
taught him how to lash the follies and absurdities 
of the eon veil tioiial world with the roughest raw- 
hide of Me])liisto])he1e«au scorn. His writing is full 
of surprises, jis (‘.apricioiis as the sea he loved s<j 
p.assionately. His intellect has the supjileness 
and grace and sinewy strength of a highly-trained 
atiilcle, hut it iieiiher walks nor glides; it Ie.aps, 
and turns ami doubles with the glancing swiftness 
of a .swallow on wing. Ho passes from exquisite 
lenderne.ss to sardonii* cynicism, from melaiiclioly 
s,a«liiess to sly insidious humour, in the twinkling 
of an eye. Nor is sweet dreamy sentiment in him 
any' hindrance to rcmarkMhle precision of thought. 
Hut jierliajvs his strangest (piality is an audacity 
of intellect that hesitates at no utterance, Hint 
recoils from no jest on things even the most sacred. 
His langu.age is terse, clear, ami rich in word- 
pictures, mostly original, schlom glittering with the 
tinsel of mere conventional imagery. One of his 
favourite devices is to mingle the images of dre.am- 
laiid, unearthly and weird, with images of true 
]M»etie he.auty forge«l fr«»m the raw ore commonest 
reality. Jiut, iiotwithstainling his delicate poctie 
sensibility, and the depth and sincerity of his 
feeling, his poetry ha»l its origin in ilissonancc 
of .siuil ; the W'lifsrluto rz Inul eaten deeply into 
his he.art. ’I’lie ]H‘f»])het of poetic pain, he 
Kcriqiles not to lay hare his soul to us without 
reserve; we see the man just ns he is, with all his 
iMiauties, with all his faults. Ami these last are 
neither few nor venial. His .seusuonsiiess often 
degenerates into obscenity and eoarseness, his wit 
into vulgarity and allectatioii, his irony into malice 
and persillage. He becomes cyni«\al, frivolous, a 
moeker. Not only does lui slio>v no sense of rever- 
ence himself, he wantonly outrages the reM‘veut 
feelings of his readers. And he has just ‘ feminity* 
enough ill his conslitutioii to lind pleasure in 
spiteful personalities. 

Jn .June 1825 he had himself baptised a Christian, 
exchanging his original name Harry for Christian 
.lohann Heinrieli. though he used only tiie last 
of the three. This step, whieh proved to he one of 
the most unfortuii.ale of his life, was not taken 
from conviction, hut simply to secure for himself 
the common rights of (ienmau eiti/.eushin, ami to 
give himself a respectable standing in tlie world. 
Heine, however, by this act only alieiiateil from 
him the esteem of the orthodox among his owai 
jieople. His revnlnt ionary opinions, and his tren- 
chant and oiitsptiken criticism of Hie governments 
of the d.ay, always remained insuperable hindrances 
to liis a 2 >poiiilment to any official emj»loymciit in 
I’riissi.a, ami even in Cilermaiiy. Huring the years 
of early manhood, from IS‘23 onwarils, ho was 
racked by exeriiciatiiig headaches, which reacted 
upon his temper and his mood. Then again, he 
lived on a str.aineil footing with his Hamburg 
relatives; they were shrewd husine.ss folk, ;uid 
could .see no virtue in poctshin, and nothing 
‘divine’ in the poet himself -aim Heine was in- 
cliiieil to presume upon liis succes.s. He was 
always greatly harassed by the uuscnii>ulous 
tyranny of the puVilic censor : his works came 
from the pre.ss grievously maltreateil, ami against 
this injustice he could get no remedy. More- 
over, he felt himself coming jierilously near to 
the doors of a (merman fortress-prison. No wonder 
then that, when his enthusiasm w.a.s roused by the 
.July revolution in Paris, lie turiieil Ids hack upon 
Germany and hastened thither, going into a 
voluntary exile from winch ho never returned. 
But he tiad not been altogether idle during the 
six, unhappy years since 1825. He had travelled 
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to England and Italy ; lie had worked on the 
editorial stall’ of C'ottVs newspapers in Bavaria; 
and, heshles Dta liin'h dvr Lirdcr, he wrote four 
vohnnes in all of Div, livisvbddvi^ the last two 
( IS.'lO-.Sl ), however, inferior to the others. 

in Paris Heine, whose intellectual cliaracter 
and intellectual sympathies wen' always more 
Preiicii than (lerman, soon nuide himself at home. 
He securetl a patron in the minister Thiers, ami 
coiisorteil with the ^recatest writers and cdiief 
cehdirilies then living in Paris ; ami yet he often 
h>ii;,n'd to return to the Philistines of (lermany. 
Tor, in spite of the fact that he railetl at his .Jewish 
descent and poured scorn upon his (<erman com- 
jiat riots, he was always a (terman at heart juid 
liad a secret admiration for the j^K?rseeute<I people 
frnin whom he was sprun*;. Nor was this hy 
any means the only inconsistency in his nature. 
Though he scoffed at reli^rinu, yet was there a 
deeply religions vein in his conuMisition -the Hihle 
wa> always a favourite hook with him ; though 
he was tleplorably lax in his ideas and practices 
of morality, he was not inseiisihle to the heauty 
of luirity ; ami though he ridiculeil the vagaries of 
the romantic school, la? cherishe<l a lingering fond- 
ness for its ideals. 

'fhe July revolution seems to have awakened in 
Heine the first stirrings of maidy seriousness. He 
turned from j»oetry to politics, with which he had 
always eoniietted ever since he he;i^an to write. 
He entered l*aris ghiwiiig with the inspiration of 
the revolution. He assumed the rule ol a trihune. 
of the people, a leader of tin' c()>mo]Mditan d(.‘mo- 
cratic movement, the <d»jeet f»f wliich was to 
effect the union of the [>eopIes of all nations in a 
hrotherhoo<l of liberty and j)rogre>s. It was umh'r 
the iii.*'piration of thi> ideal that lie gre<‘ted with 
acclamation the socialistic iloctrines of the St 
Simc)ni>ts, at all <‘vents in so far as economics 
and religion were concerned. One of the chief 
aims of his life was to make the l'’rench ami the 
Cermans acquaintisl with one another's intellectual 
and artistic .achievements, 'fliis was the ground 
out of which sprang the Franzbsisvhc Zuatnndv 
f I s;i:i), a collection of papers on affairs in Prance, 
first ju inted in the A Hfishnnfvr AJIacinvltn' Zt'Htuitj ; 
Ik l Allemaffnr (1835), the French version of 1>ic 
liiiinujitiisrhii Sr/ndv (I8.3ti) of ({eiiiiany, that is; 
and Philosophic und LifrrtftHr in Iknlschland^ 
forming p.art of the second of the four volumes of 
mixrellancous writings entitled Ikr Solon (1835 
tO;. Heine wa.s always an l.shm.ael, not only of 
literature hut also of politics -he wmuid fight 
under nolsidy’s flag hut his own ; and hence, with 
his aristocratic instincts .and refined taste, he 
refused to make common cause with the revolu- 
tionary fugitives from (iermaiiy who found an 
asylum in I'aris. Yet he seems" not to have been 
altogether above the suspi<'io»i, if not of insincerity, 
at least of desiring to w'in the crow'u of the 
political martyr without unde.rgoing the jiains of 
Jiolitical martyrdom. At all events, his .ambigu- 
ous attitude brought dow'n upon him the spiteful 
enmity of liis revolutionary compatriots ; and their 
hostility was greatly emluttered by the imhlica- 
tioii of Heine’s ungenerous attack iijion his former 
friend and political asMiciate Borne (1840). Nor 
did he enjoy .any hetft?r savour of grace from the 
governments of (leianany because of his ])erson.al 
aversion to their dreaded enemies. In 1835 his 
writings, past and prospectivi? tcigether, had beiui 
condemned, along with those of tlie Young Germany 
school, bv the Coiiftsieration parliament at P' rank- 
fort, ami this measure was not repealed until 
1842. 

Although Heine loved liberty with his whole 
soul, and lived and sufTcred for it, it seems never 
to have lieen anything more to him than a 


romantic ideal. The truth is he stood on the eon- 
tiiiental watershed of iw’o wholly difl'ereiit Wvltnn- 
schannngen (‘world-conceptions’), the old world of 
roiiiaiitic feudalism and the new 'worhl of scientific 
iminiry and individual freedom. He liad nothing 
hut scorn for the tvrannous era of prie.stcraft and 
arista ler.aey, .and notliing but sarcasm and ri<licu1e 
for the inert mass of commoniilact* IMiilistines, w’ith 
their intellectual apathy .ami self satisliod somno- 
lence. Bespeeting tlie future he cherished the most 
saii^juine ho]>es. He fore.sa\v in imngiiiation the 
glorious regmieration of the jieoples ; and Germany 
was, ho lielieveil, the agent of jiromise destined to 
ctlect this great change. Nor must it he im]uited 
hi him for hlame that he never grasped the ]»rohlein 
of the i>ractie,al realisation of his ideal, that he 
iHwer tuoiiglit tif the means and forms l>y ami in 
which this romanticism of the revolution of ]mo- 
gress was to be converted into the concri'te realism 
of accom]>lislied fact. For, tliougli lie criticised 
the jiast and iirojeeted bis bojies into the future, 
his heart was knit to the past with the temlevest 
associations of feeling, ami his .sceptical intellect 
would not allow him to remain blind to the im]»er 
fcctions of bis prospicient dreams. It need not 
therefore excite surprise to find traces of tin? senti- 
mental dcclaimer in jlcim**s war-song of liberty, 
despite bis evident earnestness in the cause. For, 
.after all, bis love for bum.anity was bevond all 
siispiciiin warm .nnd deep, .and Ids zeal /or iiitel- 
hTtiial freedom nnijuestionably sineme. 

His last years, from 1844 onwards, wc*re years of 
great pain and sullering. His book on Bdrne juo- 
voked a kind of boriiet's nest aliout bis ears.’ <.)n 
the eve of ,a duel, wbieli it ultimately cost liim, lie 
married in due legal form Matbilde iMirat, a l*arirt 
giisette, w ilb whom be bad been living some yeai’s 
ill free love. Tlien came bis nn(?le Solomon’s 
death, .ami a i|iiarrel with the family, because of 
llioir refusal to eoiilinne the .annuity bo bad re- 
ceived fiaim bis uncle from the year be settled in 
Paris. A (*c)mi>romise w.as efVt?cted early in 1847 : 
the tiayiiieiit of the annuity was resumed, Hidiic 
pledging liiinself not to publish anything reflecting 
on the family. P'or tl.ds reason Ids ]\lvmoircn, which 
be anticipated woiibl be his greatest work, was 
witblield from juiblication. The fate of the manu- 
script is a mystery. Heine speaks of Iiaving 
*lc*stroyeil it. ^'el it is both asserted and denied 
that it passcil into the po.ss(?s.sion of Ids brother 
(histav. At all events the fragmentary Mv'inoirvn 
published in 1884 eaii scarcity be part of the 
original work ; it is in all probability a ])ortion of 
the new’ version begun by Heine, ^'lie revolution 
<if 1848, unlike that of 1830, failed to awaken any 
entbii.siasm in Idiii. Since 1837 Ids eyes bad causo^ 
Idiii iiiueli jiaiii, and since 1844 lie liad been con- 
fined to bis bed by spinal ])aralysi.s. Hi? lingered 
on in c?xerueialing’i»ain, borne w'itb heroic jiatience 
and cndur.anee, until 17tli Febrrary 1850. But 
no amount or intensity of bodily suireriiig could 
bre.ak bis spirit or impair Ids creative i»ower; he 
j(?sted and wrote to the last. During tlie.se years 
lie piiblislied Gvdivhtc and Iknlsrh/and, a 

.satiric.al ])olitiea1 jioem, in 1844; Affo Troll, the 
‘ .sw'an-song of roman ticisin,* in 1847; a collection 
«»f poems, Jlonunivrro, in 1851 ; and three volumes 
of VvrmiarJitc Svhriftrn, in 1854. 

Complete editions of Heine’s works hiive been edited 
hy Strodtiiiann (21 vols. 1801-00), Karpeles (12 vols. 
1885 and 9 vols. 1880 87), and Klster (5 vols. 1887), and 
ill French by liiinself, a.sBistcd by Gerard do Kerval and 
others (14 vols. 18.52 vt neq.). The best bioKrapbies of 
Heine are those by Proclss (1880) and Btrodtmann (3d 
od. 2 vols. 1884). Bee also ffvineg Autohioffrnphie (a 
mosaic) by Karjieles (18^), and Lives by W. Hliari> ( 1888) 
and Btigand (1876). Heine’s poetry lias a fatal fascina- 
tion for translators. Versions have been essayed by 
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Ackerlos (1854), Wallis (185(5), Bowring (1859), Lord 
Lytton, Sir Theodore Martin (1879), J. Oeikic (1887), 
and othoi's. Heine’s works liave been translated by 
Leland ( vol. i. 1891 ), and parts of the prose by 8tem 
(1873), Snodgrass (1882), Storr (IW), llavebick Kllis 
(1888), R. M‘Clintock (1890), &c. Wil^ Wisdom ^ assd 
Paf/ioA, extracts from Heine’s prose, translated by Snod- 
grass (1879; 2d ed. 1888), may also bo consulted. 

Il€^iii04*ciiis, Johann (Iottlieb, a jurist of 
Gurniany, born lltli Soptenibcr 1(581 at KiHoiiber^;, 
was pnJessor of Philosophy at Hallo from 1713, ami 
from 1720 professor of Law. In the latter oanacity 
he went in 1723 to Franeker, and in 1727 to hSaiik- 
fort-on-thf Oder ; Imt in 1733 returneil, as luofossor 
of Law ami Philosophy, to Hallo, wh(*re he died 31st 
August 1741. Hfunoccius helonoed to the school 
of those wlio treat law in depembmee upon jdiilo- 
80 ]>hi<?al jninoiplos. His elder works were Atitiqisi- 
itthtm- Uonnsmtrnni •/ Hi'isprHifeiiiinssh lllHsfrantiuiSi 
SjjHtsifjiiia (1718); Histttrits. Juris Cirilis Rosnnm 
(1733); Elnssnifa Juris (ienuuuiri (1735); and 
Klnnrutft Juris Kutus'oi et Crntmuh (1737 ; Enjjj. 
traris. 17(53). His Operti Onmiu (0 vols.) were 
edited hy his S(ui in 1771. - Hoineeeius’s lirother, 
Johann .MrniAET.is Hetnecchts (1674-1722), wjis 
a cohdiraltMl [mlpit orator in Hallo, and (he llmt 
who stndioil seals seiont ili<‘ally. On this latter 
subject ho wrote />« ["rferihus Hcruutnoruin aiia- 
rmsirjue Nation um Sisjillis ( 1709). 

IIcillsillS« Antiihnv, Dutch statesman, horn at 
Delft, 22d l.)ei;emher 1(541, studied law at Ley<len, 
in 1(588 heeame (Jrand I\msionary of Hollamf, and 
as the close friend of William ITT. (of I5n;.;laml) 
guided DntcJi politics till his death, .3()th August 
1720. 

lIHlIsillSf Tl.ANiiCb, a T^utch chassical scholar, 
was horn at (.Ihont, 9th June 1580; was educated 
at Franokor an<l fjey<len (becoming the favourite 
tJ’ Scaliger), and became professor at Leyden, 
fe <lied 25th I'ehruary 1(555. He c<lit(Ml many 
liatin classics, and published Latin poems ami 
orations of his own. — His son, Nic<ilaus ( 1620 81), 
obtained distinction both as a diplomatic agent 
and as a classical scholar. 

Heir. In primitive systems of law the heir is 
the pcr.son who perform-s the .sjicred rites on the 
death of his ancestor, and to whom, as repre- 
senting his ancestor, the ]iropcrty of the deceased 
is transferred. There are traces of this primi- 
tive conception in the history of Homan law. 
The later Homan law regards the heir as an 
universal successor, on whom all the rights 
and liabilities of the ancestor devolve. An heir 
might be named by will ; in case of intestacy, the 
law pointed out tiic lino of succcission ; in some 
cases efpiity gave po.ssession to a person who was 
permitted by a liction to call himself heir, though 
not legally entitled to inherit. The liabilities of 
an heir were restricted by rules which enabled him 
to separate his own estate from that of tlie de- 
ceased ; after Justinian’s time this was done l>y 
‘ making an inventory ; ’ and this ‘ benefit of in- 
ventory ^ is a feature of modeiTi codes founded 
on the civil law. It is to be observed that the 
Roman heir unitc<l in himself the rights of the heir, 
executor, and devisee of English law. 

Tn English law the heir is not the universal suc- 
cessor, but the pei-son wht) succeeds to the rexil 
property of a deceased pei-son not disposed of by 
will. He is bound by covenants, iSrc. which have 
been made lunding on the land ; the property which 
descends to him nos been made assets for payment 
of debt generally ; but if the pei’sonal estate be suffi- 
cient, the executor is the person by whom debts 
should be paid. The heir is ascertaineil at the 
moment of death ; thus it is not technically correct 
to speak of the eldest son of a living jperson as his 


heir ; the son is heir-apparent—i.e. it is evident that 
lie will be the heir if he survives. Tf a father or 
brother is iieare.st in succes.sion to a living pei’son, 
w'e call him heir-presumptive ; he will be the heir if 
! he survives, and if no nearer heir is born. An heir 
must be sought among ]»ersons related by consan- 
guinity to the deceased, males being preferred. Of 
; males in the same degree, the eldest is side heir ; 
females in the same degree succeed .os co-heiresses 
or coparcenei-s. By the Inheritance Act of 1833 it 
is directed that descent is to be traced from the last 
purchaser i.e. the last person who acquired the 
land otherwise than by descent. Formerly an 
estate could not a.scend from son to father; but the 
act ]>laees the father ne.vt in sucjcessicm after chil- 
dren ami other descendants. For a tabular view of 
the onler of succession, sens Williams, On Real 
Vropertp^ or Paterson’s Ciunpendiuui of English 
and Srutrh Lnu\ The hcirsajenrrtd are the heirs 
ascertaimnl according to the foreg*>ing rules, us 
distinguished from the restricti'il class (heirs of 
the body, heirs male, heirs- female, &c. ) pointed out 
by the terms of an entail. Where no heir can be 
found, the land is escheated to the feudal superior 
to whom it is held - i.e. usually to the erown. 
When a poison dii‘s intestate, his real estate vesta 
at onee in the heir; the heir heeomes seised in law 
without entry on the e.state or other formality. 
The rule which permits an heir to shift thcliahility 
for debts to the Jiersonal estate was forinm-ly appli(>d 
even to mortgages ; but Locke King’s Act, })ass(.‘d 
in 1854, makes a mortgage debt a charge on the 
land, unless a contrary intention is expressed. 

The law of succession in Ireland is the same aa 
in England. 

In Scotcli law the term heir is less strictly delined 
than in English law. It is irstMl to include person.«i 
who succeed to movables. It also includes {lersons 
who take, not by descent, but by gift ; thus, for 
example, ‘ heirs of destination ’ or ‘ heirs of , pro- 
vision’ would be descrilied as devisees or donees in 
English law. ‘ Hidr-apparont,’ in Scots law, means 
an heir who has not made np liis titles, the bcir- 
ap])arent of F.nglisli law lieing included under the 
name of heir-prc'sumptive ; but since the Convey- 
ancing (Scotlaml) Act of 1874 the inheritance vests 
on the death of the owner, and the heir is not re- 
quired to make up lilies. By the same act it is 
]uovideil that an heir shall not be liable for the 
debts of liis ancestor beyond the value of the estate. 
When lieritable j»roperty has not been settled or 
disposed of by the owner, the heir of line is 
sought among the legitimate kin of tbe'deceased. 
As in England, males are preferred ; of males in the 
.same degree, the eldest is sole heir ; females inherit 
together as ‘ heirs- port ionei’s.’ But in Scotch, jis 
compared witli linglish law, certain points of differ- 
ence are to be observed. ( 1 ) After descendants are 
exliausted, it is not the father, but the next 
younger brother who is next in succession ; then Ibo 
next younger again, and so on to the youngest 
brother, after whom and his descendants comes the 
next elder brother, and so on up t<i the ehlest brother. 
Formerly ‘fee of conquest ’--i.e. land purchased by 
the deceased — went to the next elder brother, and 
so on, in prefei*ence to the next younger ; hut the 
distinction hetw’een conquest and heritage was 
aholished in 1874. (2) The mother never succeeds 

in Scotland, nor any relatives wh(» trace through 
her, except brothers and sisters german. (3) Per- 
sons born illegitimate, Imt rendered legitimate by 
tlio subsequent marriage of their parents, are per- 
mitted to succeed. Sec the comi»arative tabular 
view in T’atenson’s Compendisnn. 

In England the term ‘ hereditaments ’ is used to 
denote those parts of a man’s property which will, 
if not disposed of, descend to the heir. In Scotland 
heritable property includes leaseholds, which in 
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Kn^'liiinl are treated as ptMsonal property ; certain 
classes «»f annuities are also lieritiude, which would 
in Eiij^Iand he personal. 

llEiiJs-pouTioNERS, in Scotch law, mean either 
two or more feiitales, hein*' sisters, or sistei*s 
ainl the children, male and female, of deceased 
sisters, who are entitled to succeed to heritalde 
estate when their ancestor dies withoiit leaving 
male issue. I'lius, if A dies leaving threy 
daughters, all three succeed equally if alive ; or if 
some have already died leaving ehildren, then the 
children represent the pan'iit, and succeed to the 
iiarent's share along with the surviving sisters, all 
ueing called heirs- port ion ers. In such cases tin 
eldest heir portioner is entitled to the mansion 
house of an estate in the eonntry over and al»ove 
her equal share of the rest. Hut she has no such 
right to a house in town, or to a country villa. She 
alone also takes a peerage or dignity, if there is any 
in tlie family. In England eoparceners, though re- 
seinhling heirs-portioners, Iiave m>t i<lentical rights'. 

Heirloom (compounded of heir and loom^ 
originally a ‘]deec of \»ropi*rty,’ ‘furniture*), in 
English law, means a ehatlel, or movahlc thing, 
whieh goes to the. heir-at-law by speeial custom. 
But the right is oh.siMire. 'Fhe word i.s more fre- 
quently used now to designate chattels hetpieathed 
or settled .so as to he enjoyed hy the person for the 
time being in jiossession of a family <.‘state or man- 
sion. In Scotland a .somewhat .similar hut hy 
no means identical phrase is used viz. heirship 
viorabUsy which is a whler right, and includes the 
best articles of furniture in the house of a person 
who left heritable property. The e.xtcnb of tliis 
right is ahso not clearly settled. 

Hejra. See HK(JiitA. 

HeL in Nortliern Mythology*, the goddes.s of the 
dead, the sister of the wolf Eeiirir, and daughter 
of the evil hearted Eoki ((j.v.), hy the giantess 
Arigiirl)oda. The All father hurled her down into 
Nillheim, and gave her authority over the lower 
world, \vliereshe reeeiwd all whd «1 UmI of .sickness 
and old age. She was of firu’ce aspect, and had a 
half Idack, half llesli-coloured .skin. To her were 
assigned the eharacterisUes of insatiable gre«Ml ami 
piLilc.ssnes.s. After the introduction ami ditVn.sion 
<if (Mirlstianity tlie ideas personified in Hel gradu- 
ally merged, among all the races of Scamjiiiavian 
ami German descent, in the local conception of a j 
Hell (q.v.), or <lark abode of the dead. j 

llehler. The, a thriving seaport and strongly- , 
fort died town in the Onteli province of North : 
Holland, Ty\ miles hy rail NXW. of Amsterdam. It 
stand.s on the .Marsdiej), which connects the Zuider 
Zee ami the (ierman Ocean, and at the northern 
extremity of the North Holland Gaiial, hy which, 
too, it lias connection with Amsterdam. It is oiio 
of the stronge.si fnrtre.s.s(?s in Holland, liaving been 
first fortified hy Napoleon in 1811, and has several 
naval estahli.slnnent.s, including an arsenal and a 
college, and an excellent harbour. Pop. (lfM)l) 
20, 842. Nienwe Diep, half a mile eimt, is the port 
at the main outlet of the North ITollaiid Canal. 

Helderliert? Formation. In North America 
a division of the Silurian strata is called (after the 
Ilehlerlierg Range, in the east of New York state) 
the Lower Helderherg formation. It appears to be 
on the horizon of the JOnglisii Ludlow heils. ^ The 
Upper Helderlierg formation of North America is 
a member of the Lower Devonian strata. 

Helen* the most romantic figure of antiquity, 
famous for her beauty and tlie misfortunes that 
followed in her train. She was the daughter of 
Zens and Leda, wife of the Spartan king Tyn- 
dareu.s, and owed her more tliari mortal lovelineas 
to her divine origin. At the age of ten she wd« 


carried off by Theseus ^m1 Pirithous, but wa.s soon 
recovereil by li€»r brothel’s Castor and Pollux, of 
whom the latter was half an immortal like hei-self. 
She w'as sought in marriage hy all the noblest 
Greek princes, whom her father hound hy an 
oath to respect the choice which Helen herself 
should make. She chose Menolaus, and bore to 
him the fair Herniione. When she was carried off 
hy Paris, son of Priam of Troy, through tlie con- 
nivance of Aphrodite, Monelaus mustered all the 
Greek princes to reven^je the wrong, and thus the 
famous ten yeai*s* Trojan war began. After the 
de.ath of Paris, not long before the fall of tlie city, 
Helen wa.s married to lii.s brother Deiphohns, and 
she is aiuiX to have betrayed him to Menelaus and 
so regained her husljand's love. With him she 
returned to Sjiarta, .and there lived the rest of her 
life in quiet h.ap])incss. The pair wore at last 
buried together at 'rher,apnie in Laconia, althongir, 
.according to the pniphecy of Proteus in the Oilijssey^ 
tliey were not to die, but to be translated to Ely- 
sium. Another story makes Helen survive Mene- 

l. ans, .and ho driven out of the Peloponnesus hy his 
sons. She Hed to Rhoiles, and w.n.s there tied to 
a tree .and str.angleil by Polyxo- a crime expi.ated 
only hy the Rhodians hnildiim a iem]>lo to her, 
under tlie name of Tfdnm Denarii is. Yet anotiier 
tradition makes her marry Aehilles on the island 
of Leiu’e, .and hear him .a son, Eii]>horioii. 

In the Jlonierio jioems Heden survives ivs the 
persrinilieation of all gr.aee ami loveliness. She is 
the daughter of Zeus, although there is no mention 
.as yet oi the sw’.an story of her moth(n’’s wooing by 
the god. Into the coiiceiition of her character in 
the IHatl there enters hut little sense of moral 
responsibility, perhajis heeause she is a personage 
that has come into history from the world of 
mythology, which is ever innocent of morals. In 
tlie Oflyssey, again, we tiiid an imdpient sense of 
moral responsibility, tlie burden of wliiidi is, how- 
ever, .'^hirted from' the .shoulders of Helen on to 
those of some g<Ml {Chf. xxiii. 222). ft is true, 
however, th.at Ifiad ii. 356 and^ .^>00 m.ay fairly lie 
interpreted to convey the meaning that Helen was 
carried aw.ay hy force, an unwilling victim of Aphro- 
dite. Still ' the fact remains that, there exists a 
nouihle dillcrence of tone alamt this question, and 
this is not unfairly .atlvanceil .as one of their 
strongest .arguments hy those who cl.aim a later 
d.ate for the ihiyssey than the Ifiad. Others, again, 
contend that in the Iliad there is a no less distinct 
sense of moral responsibility, pointing out that in 
iii. 164 and vi. 351 there is blame distinctly ini- 
puted to the gods, and that in iii. 173-176 and vi. 
344 Helen takes the burden of the guilt u])on her- 
self. Among her w.armest apologists are Mr Glad- 
stone and Mr Andrew Lang. Indeed the former 
makes Iiold to say that * her self-abasing and self- 
renouncing humility come nearer, perhaps, than 
any other heathen example to the typo of Christian 
lieriiteiice. * 

Pansanias tells us that on the chest of Cypselns, 
a work of the 7tli century B.C., Menelaus was 
represented as rushing on to kill Helen ; and, 
.according to a statement atirilmted to Stcsichorus, 
the Aclnean host were alsmt to kill her when their 
hamls were staved by the power of her beauty. In 
his Troades hbiripidcs makes Helen plead her 
cause to Menelaus with sophistical rhetoric ; in 
tlie Helena he makes* her remain in Egypt, the 
Greeks and Trojans lighting merely for a shadow 
formed hy the gods out of cloud aim wind. Again, 
ill his Cyefr/fis the giant speaks of Helen in a 

m. anncr /nr removed from tW high chivalry and 
tenderness of Priam and of Hector. In the Mncid 
wc are invited to behold the hero about to slajj 
Helen crouching in terror in the temple of Vesta, 
and only i^veu from this infamy by the inter- 
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S sition of Venus. ‘ Huudrecls of years later/ says 
1 * Lang, ^ Helen found a worthier poet in Quintus 
tSmyrineus, who in a later age sang the swan song 
of Greek epic minstrelsy.’ As the persoiiilicatioii 
of (dl feminine loveliness, she was conjured up to 
play a part in the dream of Faust, whoso words of 
wonder at the vision of lier beauty in Marlowe's 
tragedy are almost worthy of their theme : 

Was this the fane that laiiiichod a tlunisuiid ships, 

And burnt tliu topless towtu's of llhnn ! . . . 

Oh, thou art fairer than the eveniuK air 
Glad in the beauty of a thuusuud stars. 


The loves of Faustus and Helen in the second part 
of Goethe’s Famt typify the union of tlie classical 
and romantic spirit. She is its spiritual heroine 
throughout, and by his union with lier in the fourth 
act Faust is raiseil infinitely rather than degraded in 
character. Last among tlie greater poets who have 
felt across the centuries the spell of Helen s loveli- 
ness are Walter Sa\age Landor and Tennyson; 
the former in some of the finest lines in his lleUenias 
commemorates the power of her beauty to disarm 
the anger of Meuelaiis ; llie latter has painted for 
Uii this ‘daughter of the gods, divinely tall and 
most divinely fair,' in his spleii<Ud poem, A 
of Fair Wmutin. Foots and poetasters since have 
touched the tlKune, Init deserve not even to he, 
naineil together with these. 

Helen will remain to posterity what slie is in the 
one of the most splendid creations in the 
whole world of art — a C|ueeii of beauty supreme 
over the liiimaii imagination, as she was when site 
went at the summons of Iris, all drai>ed in silvery 
white, with her three iimidens, to the walls of Troy. 
There above the gale sat tlio venerable King 
Priam among liis counsellors, and all marvelled 
greatly at her beauty. ‘No marvel is it that 
Trojans and Aclueans sufler long ami weary toils 
for such a woman, so wondrous like to the im- 
mortal goddesses’ [Iliads iii. lod-15H). 

See the delightful essay apiiciided to Andrew 
Lang’s line poem, Hckn oj Troy (188*2). 

Helena (pronounced, eontraiy to the classical 
quantity, Hefu'na: as is also the island !St Jfelvna), 
capital of Montana, is situated among foot-hills 
ill tiie Prickly* Pear Valley, about U miles from 
the Missouri lUver, with the Uocky Mountains 
rising behind the city to the south. It is the 
commercial and railway centre of the state, eon- 
nected with the Manitoba ami Northern Pm-ilic 
railways, and by branch-lines with several mining 
camps. Many of tlio streetw are wide and straight, 
Bhacied with rows of cottoiiwoo<l- trees, and hice»l 
with handsome residences and business premises; 
and the city has now electric lights and horse- 
tramways. "The most proiiiineiit building is the 
county court-house, contaiiiii^g the Montana govern- 
ment offices ; there aire also a goveinmeiit assay 
office, several churches, schools, and libraries, ami 
a Catholic academy and convent, Iios])iUil, and 
asylum for the insane, besides quartz, Hour, and 
hiinber mills. A hoard of trade was organise*! in 
1887. Gold was found here in July 1864, the first 
log-cahins were erected in September, and the 
comp was known as Last Chance Gulch until 
December, when it received its present name. 
Ppp. (1880 ) 36*24; (1900) 10,770.— There is another 
Helena in Arkansas ; pop. 6550. 

the name of several female saints of 
Uie Catholic Church, the most celebrated of whom 
ia the Empress Helena, wife of Constantius Chlorus, 
aa4 uiothor of Constantine the Great. Whether 
bom in Bitliynia, Britain, or at Treves, she became 
a Christian during the youth of Constantine, but it 
was not till after the defeat of Maxentius that she 
^formally received baptism. The few remaining 
yeara of her life she gave to works of lienevolcnce. 


In 326t according to almost contemporary tradi- 
tion, slic visited fJerusaleni, and there, with Bishop 
Macarius, discovered the Holy Sepulchre and the 
cross <jf Our Lord. Along with it were the crosses 
c»f the two thieves, hut which was the true cross 
was shown by its touch restoring a sick lady to 
health, l^t Helena died, it is said, a nun, at the age 
of eighty. Her festival falls on 18th August. See 
Cross, and works citcil there. — Two other wotnen 
of the same name are honoured os .saints. The 
first, whose cult is coiiliiicd to tlie Kussian 
Church, was the wife of the Grand-duke Igor, and 
at her ha]iti.siu in Constantinople (055) changed 
her original name, Olga, into Helena; the other 
was a native of West Gotlilaml, and lived in the 
1 2th century. 

Ileleiisblirgll* a favourite watering-place of 
Scotland, in the county of Diimharton, is pleasantly 
situated on the right hank of the Firth of Clyde, 
at the entrance to the Garelocli, 4 miles N. of 
tiroenock by water, ami 23 miles NW. of Glasgow 
by a railway o})ened in 1858, ami extended to Fort 
William in 1894. It was founded in 1777 by Sir 
James (.’olquhoiin, ami name*! after liLs wife Helen. 
There is an obelisk to Henry Bell (*i.v.). Pop. 
(1871) 5075; (1881) 7693; (1901) S554; hub U 
suiiiiiier the iiuiiiher.s are nearly douhlod. 

Heltucal (Gr. hHUos^ ‘ the sun ’1, emerging from 
the light of the suii or passing into it. A star’s 
hclkic.nl rUtoy is when it rises just before the sun. 

lIc^liaiuL the name of an Ohl Saxon poem, 
dating from the Ofh century. Its subject is tlio 
life ami work of (.’hiist, const ructeil as a hannony 
of the four gospels, 'i’he i»qein is written in alli- 
terative verse, in the spirit of the old Lo\y German 
popular iKietry. Besides being the most important 
relic of the Uhl Snxou diah'ct, it is not without 
intrinsic literary merit. Of two extant MSS. one 
is in the IkitisU Musi‘um ; the other is at ISInnicb. 
Heyiie has issued a critical edition of the text (34 
e«l. 1883), and there, is a translation into modern 
High German by Simrock (3d ed, 1882). 
lleliaiitliiis. See Jerusalem Artichoke, 

and SGNFT.OWER. 

ilelirklsr (Gr. hdU\ ‘ a s]>iral ’ ), a largo family 
of terre.«tiial air-hreatliing (i»ulmonate) gostero- 
poils, of which Snails (q.v.) aie familiar examples. 

Helicon, a mountain-range (5736 feet) in the 
south-west of Bcpotia, in ancient Greece, was cele- 
brated as tlie favourite seat of the Muses. At the 
foot of the range stood the village of Asera, the 
resilience of Hesiod, and the .s<?at of the earliest 
school of poetry in Greece. On the slopes were the 
famous fountains of Aganippe and llippocrene, 
whoso watei-s were reputed to give poetic inspira- 
tion. 

Heligoland ((^er. Helgoland; native name, 
(let Lnnit, ‘ the Land ’), a small island in the North 
Sea, belonging since 1890 to Germany, is sitnatod 
about 36 miltis NW. of tho mouth of the Elbe, 
in .54’ IF N. lab. and 7” 6F E. long. It is about a 
mile long from north to south, and one- third of a 
mile from eivsb to west, and tUree-fourth.s of a square 
mile in suvierlicial area. The Ober/and is a rock 
*206 feet in height, on which stands a town of 400 
houses, and access to which is obtained by 192 
steps or by a steam - lift ; wliile the Untr.rland ia 
a pateii of shore with 70 houses south-east of the 
elitt’. The resident population was (1860 ) 217*2, 
ami (1900) *2307; though in the hatiiing season 
Heligolaml is visited by npwar<ls of 1*2,000 summer 
visitors-— attracted by the admir.ahlc bathing facili- 
ties offered, not by Heligoland itself, hut by tlie 
* Sandy Island,’ or Diine^ a small sandbank with 
scrubby vegetation,' separated fi*om the main island 
by a channel aliout a mile wide. Sandy Island was 
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f«riiuM*ly (M>niioclotl l>y laiiil, but tlie inroads of the Emperor, lleli^olaiiil was formally incorporated 
sea have ^railiially isolated il. The same* agent, with the kingdom of Prussia and the province 
together witli the heavy rainfall, the variations in of Slcswick- Holstein. See Black’s ' lldigoland 
the weather, aiul the disintegrating power of the (IS8S); tiernian books by Limlemann (1881)) and* 
fro>t, still rodueiiig the size of Heligoland | Lipsiiis (181)2); ami II. iliilke, HdigoUind as em 
itself. The western elitV has, according to Linde- ^ Ornif/tnlof/n’ft/ Observatory (tians. 181)5). — Under 
maim, receded 7 feet in the forty years preceding I the early kings of Norway ( IDtb century onwards)- 
isss. 'the soil on tin? Hat top of the rock of ' the name Helyelaml was given to a district m>rtb 

of Throndhjeni, extemling from about 6iV N. 
lat. to tlie neighbourhood of Svart isen glacier. 

Heliocentric, in Astronomy, having 
the sun ((Jr. hClios) as centre f)f reference ; 
the h(diocciitrie place of a planet being 
opposeil to its yearvntric {Q\\ //e, ‘earth’), 
its jilacc as seen from the earth. 

Ileliodorus, the earliest and best of 
the (Jrcck romance writers, >vas born at 
Kmesa, in Syria. He was a .sophist of the 
secoml half of the 3d century A.D., but has 
sometimes been confounded with a bishop 
of 'frikka, in Tlu'ssaly {circa .300). The 
work by which he is" known is entitled’ 
.Kthiopicfi, in ten bonks, narrating in 
p4>etic prose, at times with almost epic 
licanty and simjilieity, the loves of Tliea- 
genes and (’harielea. The work is distin- 
guished fn)m the later Greek romances by 
its vigour and its pure morality. See 
Ikohdc, Dcr Urirclnsf'hc Roman (1870). 
There arc e«litioiis by Bekker (1855) and 
Ilirschig in Scriptorcs Erotki (1850). 
llcliOjgalMllllS* nr ELAtJABALUS, eui- 

W »eror of Borne, was born at Einesa in 204 
is real name was Varius Avitus Bassipus, 
for gnjwing iiotatoes and cal»bagt*s. There are but haying, when a mere chihl, been appointed 
.some sheep on the islaml, an<l a few cows. Wheel* liigli-i>riest of (he Syro-Plurnician sun-god Elaga- 
barrows are the only wheeled vehicles. The spit bal, lie a.^-sumed the name of that ileity. Siam 
of the Unterland gives partial shelter to two har- after the death of his cousin Uaracalla, Ilelioga- 
bours, one to the north, the other to the south, balus was proclnimed emperor by the soldiei's, in 
The iiihaiiitants arc supjiort^^d chietly by the lobster opposition to the legitimato sovereign, Macrinus, 
and other lislieries, and by the summer visitors, who had bc‘Come obnoxious to the troops from 
pilotage having almost ceased, and the public his pai*simony ami the severity of his <iisci]>line. 
gaming-tables, e.stablishcd in 18.30, having la‘en . The rivals met in battle on the borders of Syria 
.snppresscMl in 1871. There is practically no poverty, I ami Plneniciain 218 A.D. Macrinus was defcatoi . 
tiUease, or criim?, and the people are very long ami Heliogabalus, proceeding to Home, (piietly 
lived. A lighthouse stamis on the dill’ near tin a.ssuined the purple. His reign.* W’hich lasted 
village. Tlie island, which was taken by the Brit- rather more than three jy^ears and nine months, 
isli from the Danes in 1807, and was birmally cedetl wa.s infamous for the gluttony and the nearly 

to Knglaml in 1814, was cedeil to (lermany, 1st unparalleled debaucheries of every kind in whicli 

duly 1890, in return for conces.sions ma<le to Britain he imliilged. He was murdered in an insurrec- 
in Ea*-it Africa. Heligolandish, a dialect of North tion of the pnclorians in ‘222 A.D., ami was suc- 
Frisian, is the native tongue, but (.Jerman is ccctbsl by bis cousin and adopted son, Alexander 
currently spoken. Stcamboat.s run to and from Severus. 

the North Frisian islamls of »Sylt ami Fohr, ami llcllogrrapliy* a method of communicating 
Hamhnrg. Htdigohiml was anciently sacred to swiftly between ilistant points by means of the 
the godde.-^.s Hcrtha. According to tradition, the sun's rays reflected from nnrrors. ^Cither successive 

island w;is once va.stly larger, great tracts of Ha.shc.s or obscurations of a continuous reflection 

country having laren swallowctl up by the .sea of the sun’s light may lie combined so as to read 
iMjtwifcn 790 A.D. ami the end of the 17tli centipy. like Mouse’s telegraphic system (.s .-c TkleurAPH). 
Christiaiiiiy wa.s first preaciidl here by St Willi- Heliograpliy may bo used for geodetic nieasiire- 
brml in the 7tli century, after whose time the ment, or for military and other signalling. The 
island received its present name of Hol.y Land, instruments which contain the niirroi's are vari- 
Tlie inhabitants of Heligoland are divbleil into onsly called /icf/Vi/y/Y/p/i heliostai. The instrn- 
two cla.sscs, ditlcring both in race and occunation— ments have been so perfectly contrived OB to be 
the one being fi.sbers, the other trade.spcopIe, smal available at a distance of over 190 miles (in 
shopkeepers, iSre. The first are Frisians, a tall and California); French engineers in Algeria have 
fiiii.s(‘ular race of luirdy seamen, simple ami priini- fouinl the signals servicealile at a distance of 170 
tive in their liahit.s, and holding laiid-lahoiir and miles. As early as the 11th century A.D. Algeria 
wddiers in conteiiijit. Tlie mendiaiit class consists pes,sesHed a system of heliographs ; ‘ At the Bunimit 
of iinmigrants from I fanilnirg ami other places on the of thi.s tower was an apparatus of mirrors, corre- 
rnainlaml, or their descendants. There is a curioii.H spoiidiiig to similar ones estalilished in different 
and i>ietiirf.H(|iie ehureli, on the roof of wliicli is still directions, b^'^ aid of which one could coniniunipate 
the Daniiebrog iiainteil by the Danish aiitlioiities raphlly with all the towns from one end of the 
when the i.^laml belongiMl to Denmark. The empire to the otlier* {AihewpAim-^ 28th January 
peo]»le, though tliey had been very loyal to Great 1882). Recently there lias been a great develop- 
Britain, accepte^I without opposition the annexa- ment in heliograjdiy, or sun-telegrapTiy, for signed-# 
tion to Germany; and after a visit from the ling messages between the sections of an army in the 
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field, as during the British campaign in Afghan- 
istan in 1880. Drummond’s and Bcgbie’s hciiostats, 
and the heliographs (dift'ering in details) of Mance 
and Anderson, are favourahry known. The name 
heliostat was originally used of an Equatoiial 
(q.v.) revolving on its ]jolar axis . — Heliotrope wjis 
the name given to a mirror placed at the disttuit 
station, and adjusted by clmrkwork, so that at a 
partiiMilar hour of the day (arranged beforehand) 
the light of the sun shall be rellected from the 
mirror directly to the surveyor’s station. See 
SK1NALLIN(J. 

Ilelioi^rayiirc. See ViK»TOGi?AvrnE. 

lleHoilietor (‘sun measurer ') is an instru- 
ment invented l»y Savery and Bouguer in 1743-48, 
by means of which the diameters of the heavenly 
bodies can be measured with great aeeuraev. As 
improved by Dollond, the object lens of the mstru- 
ment is in two halves, each of which will form a 
perfect image iti the focus of the eyepiece ; ami the 
images may be made to diverge, coincide, or over- 
laj» each other, by varying the distance between the 
lialf-lenses. If the diameter of tlie sun is to be 
measured, the two lensi^s are mijiisled so that the 
images may touch each other; then tiie distance 
boUveen the centres of the two oliject -glasses 
measured in seconds gives the diameter of the 
sun. Fraunhofer made many remarkable iiiiprove- 
nients on the lieliometer. 

Ilciilioiioli.s (‘city of the sun’), the Ureek 
name of tlie city c.alle<l hy the Egyptians On, An, 
stood on the east side of the IVlusiae hraiich of tlu^ 
Nile, near the a[iex of the Delta, and was one of 
the most ancient and important of Egyptian cities. 
It was the child scat of the wisilom of the Egyptians, 
and Thales, IMato, and Solon are reporteil to have 
learnt from its priests. Manetho, the liislorio- 
^rraplier of Egypt, was chief-priest here, an oHiee | 
lilled centuries" earlier by tbe fatber-iii-law of the i 
Hebrew Joseph. One of the red granite obelisks 
long famous as Pharaoh’s Needles is still standing ' 
near the hamlet of Matareieb, 8 miles N. of Cairo. 
It is 70 feet liigli, and bears the name of Fsurtc^sen j 
I., the secoml king of the twelfth dynasty. The I 
obelisk calletl ‘ Clwipatra’s needle,' brought in 1878 
to England, and that taken to New York in 1880, 
were originally brouglit to Alexandria from this 
city. For the Syrian Ileliopidis, see Baai.bkk. 

Helios, the Creek name of the sun (tbe lioiiiaii 
Sol)^ who was worshipped lus a god. According l-o 
Homer, he was a son of the 'ritaii llyj>erion ami 
of Tlicia, and a brotlier of Selene or Eos. lie is 
cleseribed by tbe same poet as giving light liotli to 
gods and men. He rises in the east, from tbe 
iiiarsliy borders of Oeeanus, into wlio.se dark aby.sses 
lie also sinks at evening. The later poets, how- 
ever, gave him a splendid palai’e in tlie east, some- 
where below Colchis, aim deM;rilHS him as lieiiig 
conveyed, after the terminatioif of the Imniing 
lalmui’H of the day, in a winged boat of gold, along 
the northern coasts of the sea back to Colchis. 
After the time of ^^Eseliylus, he began to be identi- 
fied with Apollo or Pliwbiis, but the hleiitilieatioii 
was never complete. His worship was widely 
spread. He had tem[)lcs in (^orintli, Argos, Tree- 
zenc, Elis, and iiiaiiv otlior cities, but his principal 
seat was Rhodes, where a fouv-teaiu was annually 
sacrificed to him. The island of Tritiacria (Hicily) 
was also sacred to Helios, and here his daughtei's, 
Pluetusa and Lanqietia, kept his fiocks of sheep 
and oxen. It was customary to oirer up white 
lamlM or boars on his altars. The animals sacned 
to hiin were horses, wolves, cocks, and eagles. 

Helioscope, a telescope for observing tlie sun 
withont injury to the eyes, hy means of blackened 
glass or iniiTors that reflect only a part of the 
light. ' 


Heliof rope ( wm ), a genus of plants 
of the natural order Boragiiiem (q.v.); of the 
section, sometimes imulc a distinct order, Ehret- 
iaceje, the fruit separating only when ripe into 
four C4ir]>els. Many of the sjiecies have migrant 
(lowers. The Peruvian Heliotrope (H. Pemvi- 
anum)y a shrub with ublong-laiiceolate wrinkled 



Common Heliotrope {HcUotropium Kuro/Kcum), 


leaves and small lilac-hlue flowers, is in almost 
universal cultivation for it-s fragrance, which re- 
semhles that (d vanilla or ch(MTy-i»ie. .Many seminal 
varieties of this species are cultivated in gardens. 
They delight in rich light soil, and are projuigated 
hy cuttings of the young growing shoots in a moist 
warm atmosiJiero. The European or ('Omnioii 
Heliolro]>e (//. KnrofKvmn)^ a native of the south 
and west of Eurc»pe, is an annual with small white, 
or rarely j>ale red, tlowei-s. Large (piantities of 
the flowers are used by perfumers for making 
scents. — (.■lassical fable accounts for tbe name 
heliotroi»e (Hr. Ite/iosy ‘the sun,’ and frepo, ‘1 
turn’) by rejuesenting (3ytia as turned into this 
flower through gazing at Apollo. 

Heliotrope, (>r Bldohstonk, a variety of 
chalcedony or of jasoer, of a green colour with red 
s}M>ts. The finest heliotropes consist, of chalcedony, 
and arc li aiislucmit, at least at the edg(*s ; the 
I jasper bhxMlstoiies arc opaque. Heliotrojio is found 
' in iiuuiy parts of the world, as in Scotland, but the 
! liiiest s|K.*cimeiis of this mineral are brought from 
the southern parts of Asia. It was well known to 
the ancients, who obtained it chielly from Ethiopia 
and Cyprus. It is mneh used for mixes, seals, &c.; 
aixl those speciimuis are most valueil which jtossej^s 
most traiislucciicy, and in which the reel spots arc 
I bright aiul well distributed. It was iiiucb used in 
the early ages of the CJiristiaii chureh for the 
j engraving of sacred subjects, the figures being so 
I managed that the red snots sliould rei>rescnt drops 
f blood. Tbe name lieliotrope ((^r. helios, ‘the 
sun ; * (rope, ‘ a turning’) seems to have been given 
to this mineral because when immersed in water in 
the face of the sun it was said to make the image 
of that luminary in it appear of a hlood-retl colour. 
The lieliotrope, thus described by Pliny, must have 
shown very large spots or veins of red. 
Heliotrope, on instrument. See Helio- 

GRAPHY. 

Hello tropism (‘turning towards the sun’). 
When a seeilTing plant is jilaeed in a transparent 
vessel .of water within reach of the light of a window, 
the stem and ij^aves gradually bend towards, and the 
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roots from, t!u? The former phetiometHm is 

termed jmsifirc, and the latter ncgtttive^ lieliotrop- 
iaiii. Tiie slioots and leaves of nearly all jdants 
turn towards the li;,dit, and the turning of the sun- 
flower towards the sun is familiar to every one. In 
the case of organs which are positively heliotropic 
the growth of the side next the light is retarded, 
and that of the oj)i>osite side increased ; the result 
of these comhincd actions is a concavity on the 
former, and a convexity on the latter, thus causing 
a curvature towards the light. In the case of nM>ts 
these actions are reversed. That these re.sults are 
brought about by the acthm of light is evi«lent ; 
the cells on the concave side b(»eoine less, while 
those on the convex side become more, turghl, 
thus forcing the organ to bend ; but the cause of 
turgescence is unknown, 
lleliofype* Soo I’lnvnM^uAPiiv. 

Hcll0Z0fl« or * suii-aiiimalciiles,’ a class of 
Protozoa of the Klii/npod tvpe-i.e. provided with 
protruding processes of living matter. These 
proces.ses are unlike those of the Ainu‘bie (q.v.) 
in being slender and radiant, unlike those of 
Foraniinifera (q.v.) in being stable and rarely 
interlaced. Tlie iinit-ma.ss or cell of which tl 
Helio/oon consi>ts is globular and stable, with one 
niieleiis or with many, and usually with vacuoles 
both coutractib‘ and mm contractile. There is 
generallv a ‘ skeleton,’ gelatinous or siliceous, and 
in the latter case either continnous or composed 
of loose .spieules. Multiplication is efl’ecieti by 
division of the cell into two, or by biulding, or by 
that internal fission known as snore- format ion. In 
some cases the spores i)r young lleliozoa are flagel- 
late, and thus very unlike the comparatively slow 
and jiassive adults. In a f<.‘w instances iJelio/oa 
have been .seen united in colonies. The majority 
live in fresh water, but some fire marine. (A>minoii 
cxamjdes are Actinosjilnerimn, Aetinmdirys, Ifa- 
pliidiopbrys, ami (.‘latlirulina. See PuoTozo.V; 
tliitsclili’s Protozoa in llroiiirs Thicneich, 

Helium. See AlUiON, Sl'N. 

Helix ((it;., « a snail *), a term nse<l hir a genus | 
of lnollu.sc^, including the land -snails ; for part of 
the biuiiaii ear (see EaU); and for a Hinall volute 
or twif?t in the cajutal of a (.■orintbian column. 

Hell. the ]dace of torment, and the condition to 
which the Jinally impenitent are consigned after 
death, located, by all the Fathers in the centre of the 
earth, although St 'fliomas says no one, without a 
special revelation on the point, can say where it is. 
Unfortunately for (rleariioss of ideas on the .subject 
the word has been from the heginiiing einfdoyed 
in the most various sense.s, ami the confusion 
has been only deejMuied by the faet that in mir 
Authorised Version it lias been employed to render 
three wholly ditlerent words, Sheol or Hades, 
Gehenna, and once 'rartanis (*2 Peter, ii. 4). The 
wonl Sheol (xreurs in the Ohl Testament sixty-live 
times, an«l is rerid»u-ed * hell ’ thirty-one times, 
‘grave’ tliirty-oiif! limes, and ‘ pit ’"three times. 
Ite original meaning seems strictly to have inijdied 
merely the shadowy under world, a deep ami 
g)ooni,v cavern consifiered as the abode of the souls 
of the dead, the common receptacle for all man- 
kind, not .yet definitely fliirerenliated into two dis- 
tinct claH.seH with the more rigorou.s logic of a later 
age and a fuller revelation. The Hebrew concep- 
tion of Sheol was inerelv a kind of vague shadow 
of past life, in which the soul was shut oil' from any 
communion with the living, although we see in- its 
loftier expressions of religious aspiration the iiiqias- 
sioiicsl desire for an unbroken continuity of uiiitm 
with God rising into a vision so vivid that it almost 
realise.^ itself (Job, xiv. 13-15; cf. also P». xvi. 10, 
xlix. 15, Ixxiii. 24). In these inu^sn^'cs the Psalmists, 
in the heights of spiiitual elevation apd conscious- 


ness of living communion with God, leap in vision 
across the separating grave into a real conviction of 
living continuity ot fellowshii) that rises into the 
region of true immortality ; Job, in the perplexity 
of destiair between his present calamities and the 
imnieuiate expectation of death before^ Goil’s 
favour is renewed to him, yet absorbed with the 
idea that God cannot belie himself by finally for- 
getting his righteous servant and his former fellow- 
ship, grasps the notion of immortality as a neces- 
sity of Goil’s inherent righteousness, and thus 
reaches the loftiest spiritual coiicejition of Chris- 
tianity— a living union possible between man and 
God, l)v a pi-ocess of pure religious abstraction. 

The liope of a future life, in Old Testament nro- 
phecy, hardly extended beyond the pf'rhHiteil gtory 
of the Tsraelitic theocracy under conditions which 
were ijssentiallv c?arthly, hut yet already partly 
elevateil into tlie sujiematural. The condition of 
the dead continue*! to be represented as a sha*lowy 
existence in Sheol — an existence without special 
religious siguiticance and value. 

In jiost-exilic Judaism, on the contrary, the faith 
in the resKrrerfioH of the pious *lea*l (in connection 
with the Messianic tini*^ of .s'llvation) <leveloj>ed 
itsidf <nit of these two el**ments : (o) fnirii the iiioi*e 
individual conee]>lion of the covenant-relation and 
from the postulate of retribution in tin; kiiigilom of 
the Messiah, an*l (/>) from the influences of the 
Persian faith in the r*'surr*»etion, which *•*> operated 
M'ith the former and fiirnisln'd to tlxmi a iletiiiite 
form. AVhile this faith, tlirongh the l^harisresy 
hiH'ame a piqnilar element of the Messiani*? hope, 
the Snt1(htc€r8 hehl fast to the ohl Hebrew con- 
ce\>tion of JSheol, an<l the KHsenvs assunuMl the 
Hellenistic doctrine of the incorp*>real immortality 
of souls in a higher state of being, a iloctrine wJiicli 
■iitted in with the Essene spiritualism. 

Ill consequence of this ileveloped csehat*>logy, 
there then entered also into the eoncejition of 
Sheol the dislinelion of *lifl’erent moral retrihntive 
states ; (rr) hir tlie right*?ous in Paradise, or Ahra- 
lium's bosom ; (/>) for the giulless in (.hhvuna. 

The Septuagint equivalent for Slie*»l is Haden^ a 
word which occurs in the Mew Testament eleven 
times, and in ten of these is re»idere*l ‘ hell,’ the 
sole exception being I (’or. xv. 55. Again, ‘ hell * 
is used as the rendering for (lehenna twelve limes. 
Originally a.s in the Ohl Testament usage the latter 
wonl siiiijdy sigiiilied the Valley of lliiinoiii near 
the city, which liad been defile*! by the ahomitia- 
tions of hiimau sacrifice in the Moloch w*>i'sliip of 
Ahaz and Manasseh. It became later a kind of re- 
ceptacle for tilth, the conihustihle porthms of which, ' 
acconling to s*)mo authorities, were c*insumcd with 
tire. Hence in later times it became an image of 
the place of punislinient, ‘ where their worm dieth 
not, and tin* lire is not *inenelic*l.’ The wor*i 
Topliet occurs in the Old Testaiiicut nin*^ tiines, 
an*i a]>pareiilly meant originally a gnive or garden 
ill Jlinrioni ; afterwards *i(dilc*l and ixilltiled by 
i*loliitrie.s, it became t*» the Uahhis a tit syniljol 
fur all ahoniinati*)ns, the very gate *)r jdt of hell. 
T^liiiost all the passaj'i^sin wliich the term Gehenna 
occurs are hopelessly inetaphnrieal in character, 
on \yliicli it seems unsafe t*) Imild too rigorous dog- 
matic <leliniti*>TiH : in such investigations Hhould 
iiev*?r he forgotten the saving caiitioii, * Theologia 
paralsdica n*)ii est demonstrativa.’ No less difliciilt 
IS the Or<*ek w*>r*l aionios (aion^ Hebrew olam), 
varion.s1y rendered by ‘everlasting* and ‘eternal.* 
It *M*eurs s*wenty-one times in the New Testament, 
an*l in some of those coses it is certainly employe*! 
of periotls limited in duration. The word aidii aoes 
n*it necessarily cotin*)te what is undei'stood by 
‘eternity’ eitlier in classical or Hellenistic Greek, 
ami in the Oxhird Library of the Fathers we find 
its adjective rendered yeiy properly' by ‘secular.* 
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So that St Augustine’s famous argument ( De Civ, 
Dei^ xxi. 23), besides its iin worthiness, is strictly'’ a 
non smiuitur — tliat because aidnioa zoe is assumed 
to mean ‘endless life,’ therefore aionios hoUms 
must mean ‘endless punishment.’ As llaupt says, 

‘ eternal life ’ is not to St Jolm u mere term for un- 
broken continuance in being, as though it were 
simply equivalent t«) the indissoluble life (sec akata- 
lutos) of ileb. V. 6 ; it does not deline the form of 
this life so much as the nature and meaning of it ; 
zoU aionios is, in other words, a description of 
divine life, of the life which is in (Jod, and which 
by God is communicated. At the same time the 
])ilain exegesis of the greater number of relevant 
passages in the New Testament [mints rather to 
everlasting than to merely (vunian rewards and 
punisliments, and indeed it is dillicult to resist 
the conviction that such [dirases as the olelhros 
aionios (‘destruction*) of 1 'J'hess. v. 3, and 2 | 
Thess. i. 9, and tlie trios of Phi1ip])ian.s, iii. 19, refer 
to endless, hopeless, irremediable doom. 

The sanio iim‘ertaiiity is reprmluced in the 
Authorised Version in the words used to ex[)ress 
the fact of judgment ^.tassed upon the souls of men. 
The words krinoy krisis, atid krima occur in the 
New Testament some 190 times; the words kata 
Jc^'ino^ kaiakrisis, katakrinaiy 24 times. In all hut 
fifteen nlaces these words are properly enough 
rendered by ‘judge* and * eondemn,* and their 
derivatives; in the rest ‘ damn ’ and ‘damnation’ 
have been employed, sometimes as incongruously 
as in 1 Cor. xi. ‘20 ; 1 Tim. v. 12 ; ami Koin. xiv. 23. 

Knougli has bc'en said to show the diiliculties in 
the exegesis i)f the passai^es on which the dogmas 
of the church about the future [lunishmeiit of the 
impenitent are based, and it only remains to state 
liere the chief view.s of eschatology now [irevaleut, 
and t(» .sketch hrielly the deveh»i>ment of these in 
the history of dogma. It does not belong to us to 
discuss the abstract theory of future retributitm-— a 
postulate of all religions whetlier rmUinentary or ! 
advanced •> nor to attenqd to jastify anew the ways , 
of God to man by distinguishing m vathnlra what | 
is of faith and wliat is mere human speculation. 

T. The orthodox theory, both in the Kastern 
and AVestern eliurches, is that at death there is 
passed upon every inijienitiJiit sinner an irreversible 
sentence to torture of both his moral ami physical 
.nature, endless in duration, ami incoiicoivahly 
dreadful in intensity, yet projuirtioued in degree 
to the <lei)tlis of the iniquity of the imlividual, 
whose sufferings include within them both the 
‘ pcaiii of loss * ami the ‘ pain of sense.’ The huiuer 
iin[>lies the remoi-scful consciousness of the loss of 
all good ; the latter emlirtaces all forms of physical 
torment, as by material lire, utter ahamloniueut 
an»l alienation from God, and the [lerpctual 
society of lost men and devils. The pains of 
hell for ever without any mitigation or lio[>c 
of escape are the fate •of all whose faith during 
their liie on earth has not come up to the miiiiiiium 
required by the rigorous ju.stice of (lod. Such luis 
been the orthodox belief of alnio.st the entire 
Christian church until now, and its fathei-s ami 
theologians, from St Augustine and St Thoimis 
Aquinas down to Jeremy Taylor, Thomas Poston, 
and Jonathan Edwards, have lavishcilall the wealth 
of impassioned rhetoric upon the description of its 
horrors. M^lieval painters like Orcagna devote<i 
all the riches of a grotesque imagination to the 
[lOrtrayal of its material torments infinite in variety 
as well as awful in intensity, and the famous fresco 
in the Campo Santo at Pisa shows what a really 
great artist couUl make of such a theme. Indeed, 
the wonls which Dante saw in his vision above 
the gloomy portals of hell, ‘All hope abandon 
ye who enter liero,’ merely describe with literal 
l^uth the traditional belief of the Christian church. 


St Augustine even found Iiimself, in accordance 
M-ith his views of predestination, compelled to 
postulate the eternal damnation of unbaptised 
infants. Although he is disposed to look upon 
this condemiialion as viitisfdina and iolerabilior, 
he opposed the doctrine condemned by tlie synod 
of Carthage (419 A.D.) of an intermediate state in 
which unbapti.sed infants were said to be {Limbus 
infantum). Dante s(>os these litudess victims of 
fate in the first circle of the Inferno^ and indeed 
this belief was held by the entire medieval church ; 
while the eternal damnation of non elect infants 
still stands imj>lied in the famous Confession of 
Faith of tilt? Westminster Divines, bt Thomas 
Aqiiin.'is su]»])oses that the bliss of the saved will 
he heightened by their witnessing the nuuislimeut 
of the wicked ; and Jonaihaii Kdwanls thus ex- 
presses the same monstrous notion, ‘ the view of 
the misery of tlie damned will double the ardour 
of the love and gratitude of the saints in heaven.' 
To the (.’atliolie the horrors of hell are enormously 
mitigated by the notion of an intermediate state 
of punitive probation, in which the souls of such 
as have not died in mortal sin are purged from the 
guilt of earthly sin, and made lit mr translation to 
licavcn to (he conijtaiiionsliip of God and his elect 
saints. See Punu.VToitv. 

II. The second belief in inqiortance is that associ- 
ated Avitli the great name of Origen, and variously 
(ernied Univiusalisin, Pest oral ion, or the Larger 
Hope- -viz. that all men uliiniaiely will he saved. 
Origen believed that the [ainishmont of hell itself 
was hilt purgatorial in its character, that, its miiify- 
ing effect once attained, the punishineiit wnuhl cease 
for all, most probably even for the devils them- 
selves, and that the duration in each case would he 
proj)ortioned to the guilt of the indiiidual. This 
doctrine of the /iiial n^storation of all to tlie en- 
joyment of hapniness is the theory of the Apoca- 
tastasis to wliicii so many of the early Christian 
writers allude. It was taught delinitely by Gregoiy 
of Nyssa, who foretells in glowing words a time \\ lien 
‘ there .sliall no longer he a sinner in the universe, 
and the war between good and evil shall be ended, 
and the nature of evil shall [lass into nothingness, 
and the divine and unniingled gooiliiess shall 
embrace all intelligent existence.* Theodore of 
Mopsuestia teaches that in the Avorld to come 
‘ those who liave done evil all their life long will 
he iiiadu worthy of the sweetness of the divine 
houutv. For never would (Christ have sahl “until 
thou hast [laid the uttermost farthing” unless it 
Avere [lossihle for us to he cleansed Avhen Ave have 
[laid the [lenalty. Nor Avould he have .spoken of 
the many stripes aiul few unless after men ha<l 
borne the punishment of their sins they might 
aftei Avards hope for [itirdon.’ Gregory of Nazian/us 
seems to have tield the saiue opinion ; and St Jerome, 
Avlio docs not accept it, at least treats it Av.ith 
resiiect, and adds ‘ human frailty cannot knoAv the 
judgment of God, iior venture to form an opinion 
of the greatne.ss and the measure of his puiiish- 
meiii.* The Reformers folloAA'ed Augustine except 
ill so far as they rejected Purgatory, lirst taught 
distinctly in his treatise l)e JJoctn'na Christiana, 
Of theologians inclined to the Avider hope it is 
enough to name Bengel, Henry More, liothe, 
Neander, Tholuck, and Marteiisen ; find among 
ourselves Maurice, Milmaii, Kingsley, Alfonl, 
Erskirie of Linlatheii, Thirl wall, Pluiiiptre, and 
Farrar. The last has argued for the cause with 
equal learning and eloquence. 

In close connection Avith the theory of uiiiver- 
salism, as suggesting iiifcrciicc.s all tending to the 
possibility of purification and educational disci- 
pline being mingled with the [lenalty for sin beyond 
the grave, is the much- debated question of the 
descent of Christ into hell to preach to tlie spirits 
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ill prison. The earlie.<it aecoiinfc of this as a his- 
torical fact is ;^iven by Eusebius, but it soon appears 
with fantastic elaboration in the apocryphal gospel 
□f Nicodciiius, and a .statement ot belief in it \va.s 
inserted in the Apostles’ Creed, in’the earlier fornm 
of which, ho\vt*vcr, it does not appear, any more 
than it docs in the creeds of Ireiiauis, Ori'^en, Ter- 
tii Ilian, C'ypriaii, nor in that of the rouncil of Nice. 
S'ct wo liinl it distinctly tau'^ht by I^natiii.s, 
llerma.s, dirstin Martyr, Ireiueus, ' Tertullian, 
Clement of Alexandria^ Orij'en, Cyprian, Cyril, 
Aiubro.se, .Jerome, Au'^ustine, and Clirysostoin. Tt 
was maintained in answer to Arian and Apollin- 
ariaii hcre.sics, as provinj' the true humanity and 
the real death of Christ. Tlesidcs 1 IVter, iii. 19, 
the other passa;ces in Scripture considered to 
support this belief arc Epb. iv. 9, ami Acts, ii. 
27-31. Tertulliaii as.serts that heaven is not open 
till the end of the world, and that all men are in 
Hade.s, either conifortcjl or tormented, and that 
the purpose of our Lonl’s ilcscciit wa.s that the 
Kitriarctis sliould be made ]»artakcrs of him. The 
lelief soon came to be widely held that the patri^ 
archs and prophets were in Hades, but passeil with 
Clirisl int<i Panidi.se -the ^erm of the medieval 
d(H‘trine of the TJtnhna pairuni. Aii'^ustine seems 
to have l>elieved that Clirist’s preaehin;' was cffec- 
tive in saving some .souls wbieli were in tormeni. 
Cyril of .Alexandria describes (Mirist as having by 
his descent ‘ .spoiled Hades utterly, and thrown 
open tt» the spirits of those that slept the j^ates 
that none may escape from, and leavin<^ the devil 
there in his solitude and desolation, liavin;.C n.seu 
aj'ain.’ To him it was the siipremest j»roof of 
Christ s love to man that the Cross, the symbol of 
deliveraiKM*, had been niised in Hades itself. The 
theme early became a subject of (.’hnstian art, as 
the ‘ Harrowing' of Hell ’ was a favourite subject 
of our own medieval writers of mystmies, and 
takes its jilace in the ;^n*oat iJirinn Commalia of 
Halite. The Ueformers felt that the doctrine lent 
support to the do^'iua of Pur;<alory, and some, 
as Oilviri, taught that the descenl into Hades 
meant only the terrible an;;uish with which the 
soul of Christ was trierd, equalling' in its intensity 
foi the time the sufleriu^^s of the damned, while 
others merely admitted the fact without allowing' 
tliems€*l\e.s to delino anything as to its imrpo.se 
nr result. Hammond, Pearson, and Harrow main- 
tain the only rneaniii;' of St Peter’s wonls to he 
that our J>»rd hv his Holy Spirit, iiispiriiij^ Noah, 
preached to the (li.scdieilient antediluvians, who are 
now for tlieir di.sohedieiice imprisomid in hell — an 
explanation that lia<l already occurred to Jerome 
and Aii;,oistiue. Hishop Harokl Hrowiic ohserres 
that on this subject l^earson has written lcs.s lo^i- 
r.ally than is his wont, and says well that the real 
difliculty consists in the fact that the proclamation 
of tlie tini>liiii;; of the ;;reat work of salvation is 
repre.sented hv St Peter as haviii" been adilresscd 
to tlic.se antediluvian penitents, while no iiientionis 
niade of the penitents of later a^es, who are euually 
interestcil in the tidiii;'s. It can hardly he oenied 
that the patristic interpretation is most in har- 
mony witn an lionest exegesis of the passage in 
St Peter’s epistle, hut here it may he enough to 
Kumrnarise the opinions of two great IVotestarit 
theologians, Martensen and Horner. 

Tlie former says that ilcparted souls live a deep 
Bliiritiial life, for the kinploin of the dead is a 
kingdom of subjectivity, oi I'c/nnahranrc in the full 
Bcnse of the word. At death the soul finds itself 
in a world of pure realities ; the manifold voices of 
the >vorld, which during tliis earthly life sounded 
together with the voices of eternity, grow diirnh, 
and the lioly voice now sounds alone, no longer 
deaderuKl by the tumult of the world ; and hence 
tthe realm of the dead becomes a realm of judg- 


ment. Departed Spirits thus not only live and 
move in the elements of bliss or woe wliicli they 
have formed ami jirepared for themselves in time, 
but they continue to receive and w’ork out a new 
state of consciousness, because they continue 
s])irilually to mould and govern theinseives in rela- 
tion to the new manifestation of the divine will 
now first presented to their view. 

Of the famous passage of St I’eter, Horner says 
that Peter really contemplates Christ after his 
death, probably before his resuricction, as active in 
the region of the dead, and therefore not in the 
place of torment, hut in the intermediate region. 
There is an Intermediate slate before the decision 
of the Jmlgmeiit. The Keformation, occupied chiefly 
with opposition to the Romish Purgatory, lca])ed 
over, Hs it were, the middle state- -i.e. left at rest 
the questions pieseiiting themselves h<*re, gazing 
with unhlenched eye only at the antithesis between 
the .‘<aveil and the damned, on the supposition 
(retained without inquiry), in oj>position to more 
aneieiit tradition, that every ones eternal lot is 
definitely deciiled with his dejiartnre from this 
present life. This is in keeping with the high 
estimation ])ut on the moral worth of the t'arthly 
life. Nevertheless, the view is iiiiteiiahle, and 
that even on moral grounds. Not merely Avoiild 
nothing of e.^sential im]>ortanec remain for the 
Judgment if every one entered the place of his 
eternal tle.«tiny ilirectly after death, nut in tli.at 
case uNo no space would ho left for progressive 
^ jowtli of believers, who yet are not sinless at the? 
moment of death. If lliey are conceived as holy 
directly aftc»r death, sanctification would he effected 
by separation from the body ; the seat, therefore, 
of evil must he found in the body, and saiictilica- 
tion wonhl he realiseil through a mere sulfering of 
death as a jiliysieal process instead of through the 
will. Add to this that the ahsolutmiess of Christi- 
anity demands that no one he indged before Christi- 
anity has been made acccssihle and brought home 
to him. Hut this is not tiie case in this life with 
lillions of hutnan beings, as the heathen in 
central Africa. Nay, even within the church 
there are jieriods and circles where the gospel 
does nut really aiqiroueh men as that which it 
is. Moreover, those dying in childhood have not 
been able to decide personally for Christianity. 
The passages which make the pious enter at once 
a better place exclude a Purgatory as a place of 
]»unisliment or ])enauce, hut by no incaiis exclude a 
growth in perfection and blessedness. Even the 
departed ligliteous are not quite perfect before the 
r«*suiTection. Their souls must still long for the 
dominion of (^hrist and the coiisumtiiatioii of God’s 
kingdom. There is, therefore, a sttUns intemiedins 
even for believers, not an instantaneous passage 
into perfect hlch sediiess. 

How closely this touches the question of the 
admissibility of Prayers for the Dead xvill he at 
once apparent, nl though that .subject hardly falls 
to he di.scus.sed here. It was an ancient pre- 
Christian custom to oiler up prayei-s for the deacl, 
and we early find traces of it in the Christian 
Cliurcli. These St Augustine thought might at 
least secure for the lost a toferabilior cfamniUio, 

HI. Another view, not without its adherents, is 
that of Conditional Immortality or Annihilation- 
alLsiii, according to which final clestruction and not 
endless sufreririg is the doom of the finally impeni- 
tent. It of course traverses the belief in the in- 
herent iin mortality of the soul, the instinctive hope 
and belief of all mankind everywhere; and, if it 
saves the mind from the horror of endless torment, 
necessitates the belief that God will raise up the 
imptinitent from the dead only to be tormented 
and at last destroyed. Its adfierents depend for 
proof on the literal and assumed interpretation of 
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a few passaj^os of Scripture, and count among its 
modem 8Upportei*s Watts, Isaac Taylor, and 
Wliately. 

The principal theories of future retribution hav- 
ing thus been brieily sketched, it only rcnitains to 
say a few words more generally upon the signifi- 
cance of New Testament eschatology, and the mo«le 
of its development; arid hc*re we shall follow 
closely in the track of Pfleidcrer. The whole of 
the rrimitive-fyhristian community lived in the 
expectation of the speedy return of Christ and the 
advent of his visible kingdom of glory upon earth. 
Further, the Apocalypse of John (following the 
Jewish apocalyptic — e.g. the liooh of Knock) dis- 
tingiiLshed between ( 1 ) the earthly kingdom of 
'(Mirist (of limited duration 1000 years, hence 
ChUiasm)^ beginning with tlui Parousia and First 
liesnrrection, and (2) the delinitive einl of the 
world (Uev. xx. 2 -7) following thereupon, which, 
through a second general resuiroction ami judg- 
ment of the worbl, together with the annihilation 
of the kingdom of Satan, will intnHlncc. the eternal 
completion of the kingjlom of (iod ; which com- 
pletion, moreover, the Apo<!alypsc also still repre- 
sents in accordance with the analogy of the Israel- 
itish th(M)cracy -descent of the heawiily Jerusalem 
(Uev. xxi.). 

In the Pauline eschatology tw<i essentially difl'er- 
ent views cross each other i [n) On the one haml, the 
specifically Jewish-CHiristian expectation (handed 
down in the (■hristian community) of the follow- 
ing miraculous catastroidies : Parousia, Fartlily 
Reign of (Mirist, Ibjsurrectionof Christians, ( loneral 
Judgment (1 (W. xv. 2J-26 ; 1 Thess. iv. 13 18) — 
under the assumption of which the state of souls 
between death ami resurrection appears as a middle 
state, like sleep ; on the other hand (h) result of 
the specifically Pauline doctrine of the Spirit of 
Christ— viz. the expectation of a glorified state of 
individual ("hrisbians in fellowship with Christ -a 
state-al ready prepare<l in the life of the (Christian 
on this side the grave, and therefore beginning 
immediately after death to niifobi its fullness in the 
manifestation of a hody-of-light ( Rom. viii. 10 ei 
scq., and 17 -23; 1 (W. v. 1 et .vcy. ; Phil. iii. 20 
et scfj. ). Tlie latter mode of conception appeared 
first in the later Pauline epistles, without however 
being made to harmonise with the first. ^ The 
delinitive end of the world Paul conceives as intro- 
duced by tlie subjugation of all the enemies of God, 
which IS carried out under the earthly rule of 
Christ as king (whether through their conversion 
or even through their complete annihilation), and 
finally of even death itseU. On this follows the 
surrender of the kingdom by Christ to (iod and the 
dominion of God alone in all creation, even t<i out- 
ward nature — glorific<l and serving God in freedom 
(1 Cor. XV. 27 et scy. ; Rom. viii. 21 ). 

The ideal tendency of the Pauline eschatology 
was strengthened from the side of Hellenism, under 
wliose inmionce already the Epistle to tlie Hebrews 
had c^ombined the future Messianic world of Jewish- 
Christianity with the higher, heavenly, or ideal 
w'orld, and ha<l immediately attached the perfect 
state to the death of the individual ( Heh. xii. 23 ; 
iv. 9 ef ix. 27). 

In John the hlealising spiritualisation of the 
traditional eschatology goes still further hy trans- 
forming the external perfection (in the future) into 
the internal perfecting of the religious Christian life 
of tho present churcTi. As already the * coming 
again* of Christ, in the valedictory discourses, 
wavers between future Parousia and present Com- 
ingdii-tlie-Spirit ( John, xiv. 16 ), so also the * eternal 
life ’ of believers has now already become realised in 
tho present in their corporate unity with Go<l and 
Christ, which is above death and judgment, and 
which receives no essential addition even through 


the future resurrection to life (which, withal, is 
here firmly adhered to). In like manner, also, 
Judgment realises itself already in the historical 
life of the community, continuously, in the process 
of separation betwixt faith and unbelief, sonsliip to 
God and to the Devil — which separation will lind 
only its full outward manifestation in the future 
two sided resurrection (John, xvii. 3 ; xi. 25 ct sey. ; 
vi. 40 ; v. 24 ct setp ; iii. 17-21, 36; xvi. 8 et seq.). 

In tlie spiritualisation of eschatology Origen only 
went further on the line pursiuMl hy the Gospel of 
John. The other Chiireli Fathers in opposition 
to Gnostic spiritnalisin laid stress all tlio more 
decisively on the scmsuoiis reality of the last things, ^ 
even to the Pharisaic fleshly identity of the resur- 
rection body with the cartlily one. Only it must 
be noted that (^hiliasm, as an ajiocalyptic hojie for 
the future, w«as from the 3d century all the more 
flecisively rejected by the eluircli, the more its 
idea realised itself in the chiireir.s own dominion 
over the world, and the L*aroiisia of Christ was 
pnslifHl forward from the near future to the far- 
off distance. 

The (foiicoption of the lynis Vnryntonns, deriveil 
from the Platonic doctriiic of the juirifying j»cn- 
ances of souls in the world beyond the grave, was 
early mlopted by Individuals, but from the time of 
Gregory 1. became a part of the Catbolie Cliiircirs 
faith, closely connected with the Mass and with 
the ebureb's jienitential discijiline, for which 
reasons it was rej(*cted by IVotestant orthodoxy, 
wbicli makes the iincbaiigeable and endless retri- 
butive states of salvation and damnation ensue 
im mediated V <m the eleatb of the individual, 
between wliieli states there is no tliirel, tlioiigli 
iliflereiit degrees within both are admitted. In 
no other respt*et iloes the Protestant eschatology 
differ from the Catholic. Cliiliasm is rejected as 
a Jewish error ; but the Parousia of (.'Christ with 
geuieral resurrection, jinlgment, ami transformation 
of tho world staiuls as the solemn close of time and 
entrance on eternity. In the further course of 
Protestant theology some more mystical thinkers 
have sought to vivify the abstract monotony of the 
world beyond the grave as conceive«l by the church 
(«) by adopting once more the biblical Cliiliasm, 
now termed Millemirianisni, or {h) by finding a 
oompensntion for purgatory in assuming the capa- 
Idlity of conversion beyond the grave, or assuming 
a growing perfectibility, or assuming a general 
restoration of all men {A pocatastasis). 

Gn the contrary the more rational theologians 
tended rather to set aside the last remains of the 
primitive (Jiristiaii dogmas - Parousia and Resur- 
rection, and to reduce this whole section of doctrine 
to (he Alexandrine form of the incorporeal con- 
timiance of souls. Philosophic thinkers found the 
essential idc»a of Christian eschatology in the im- 
manent eternity or infinity of the religious spirit; 
along with which the individual coiitiiuiance of 
souls was denied by some (as in Scbleierniaclier's 
Ueden ; it is otherwise in \i\» Glauhenslehre ; and 
by the Hegelian Left), hut asserted by others (as 
by Jicibnitz, Wolff, Kant, Fichte, Scliclling, the 
liegelian Right, Krause, Herbart, Lotze, Teicli- 
iiiiillcr, iS:c.). 

Theology holds alnio.st exclusively to the latter 
side. The Christian faith has from the beginning 
combined the two fundamental forms of hope for 
tho future ; («) the Hebrew, of hope for the earthly 
future perfection of the people of God, and (5) the 
Hellenistic, directed to the mpra-mnudane perfec- 
tion of the individual soul. Each of the two 
represents an essential side of the ChrisHan liotie, 
and is conceivable without self contradiction ; it 
is only from the mixture of both sides, os it passed 
over ‘from tho Jewish theology into primitive 
Christianity, that obscurities and contradictions 
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arose. To set aside these aiul bring each of the 
two sides, the iiiuiidaiie and tlie supramundane, 
or the social and iiidixidiial, hope of ))erfeeliuii 
to the clearest possible view appears to be the 
eschatolo'^‘i<*al t;isK of the theology of the present. 

The priuiilive Christian faith in the returii of 
Clirist and the earthly erection of his kingdom 
includes the ideal of the earthly realisation of the 
.kingilom of Cod, or of the extensive and intensive 
nernieation of the Christian spirit throughout 
liunianity, as the goal and tiisk of the history 
of the world. It is in the union of all mankind 
in the family of the children of Cod and in 
^the moralising of the whole life of society thi’oiigh 
the power of the Christian spirit that the victori- 
ous (\iming and Koyal Kule of Christ in the 
eartlily world is constantly realising itself.- Hut, 
Wause realising itself upon the foundation of the 
historical life of nations, it remains constantly 
boun*! to th()so conditions and liinils wliicb are 
historically human. 

Christian faith hopes to lind in the supra- 
mundane or heavenly future of the in«Uvi»lual per- 
stms tlie oomidetioii of what is on earth hut frag- 
mentary, and the liarinoiiy <if what is on earth 
disoordaiit. This hop«» rests partly (fv) on the 
consciousness of the independent super sensutuis 
reality of the personal life distinct from its 
sensuous organism; partly and especially (/>) on 
the conviction of our faith that we arc destined to 
perfect likeness to Cod and fellowship with (hid, 
and that this our destination is eternally foundeil 
in (hsl, and therefore not to he set aside by any 
temporal coiitingf*ncy whatever. 

Since the cai>acity for development which is in- 
herent in the nature of the imman soul cannot he 
removed with tlie death of the body, and since the 
eternity of the pains of hell may he considered 
neither psychologkyilly lliinkahle nor consistent 
with the all- wise love of (iod, nor yet corre* 
Hpondent to the thought of 1 Cor. xv. *28, there- 
fore the Protestant doet line of the stahility of tlie 
twofohl state of departed souls must he trans- 
formed into the’ thought of an iniinile variety of 
forms ainl stages of devedopment beyond the 
grave in which tliere remains room for tlie inliiiite 
love to exercise erullessly its educative wisdom. 
Kiirllier, the unhihlical conception of a resiiiTce- 
tion of the body of tlesli is to he explained accord- 
ing to the spiritualised ( 1 C<ir. xv. 44, also SOtli 
verse) Pauline theory of resurrection Inidies, in 
doing which the speculative theory of the body as 
the totality of miiilsteriiig fovc(!s organised by the 
soul itself may he called to our aid. 

Por tlie. re.st, the true evangelical treatment of 
the ‘last tilings’ must follow the principle of 
biblical caution ; and, instead of arbitrarily pictur- 
ing to ourselves that wliitdi is uii.scarchahle, we can 
coritmit ourselves with the promise that we will he 

f ireseiit with the Lord, and that the eternal bles.sed 
ife, which is begun indeed already here lx3low, hut, 
under the endless sutleiing of the world, remains 


ami Wace’s Dictmiart/ of Christian Biographtf, d'C, (vol. 
ii. 1880), and his Spii'its in Prison, and other Studies on 
the Life after Death (1885); F. W. Farrar’s Eternal 
Hope (1878), and Mercy and Jiidf/nient (1881); S. 
Pavidson's Portrme of Last Things contained in the Hew 
Testament (1882); Th. Kliefoth’s ChHstl. Eschatologie 
(Tjtdp. 1888); and Professor J. Agar Beet’s series of 
paiHU's in the Exfmitor for 1890. 

Hellas. See Cukeck. 

lIellebore« a name apjilied to two distinct 
genera of plants. The genus to which it more 
j properly belongs, and to which it has belonged 
since very ancient limc.s, IJellebOrus, is of ^the 
natural order Haiiuneulacea*, and is characterised 
I hv a calyx of five persistent sepals, oft»;n resem- 
j hliiig jietals ; a corolla of eight or ten very short, 
I tiihulur, honey-secreting pcUuH ; numerous stamens 
and three to ten pistils ; a leatlmry capsule, and 
seeds arranged in two rows. The species aro per- 
ennial horhaccons jilants, mostly European, gener- 
ally with a short root-stock ; the stem mostly leaf- 
less, or nearly so, hut sometimes very leafy ; tlie 
leaves more or less evergreen, lohed, the llowers 
terminal. A familiar exainjde of this genus is the 
Black Hellebore so called from tlie colour of its 
roots — or (.’liristnias Hose (If. niger)^ a favourite 
ill ilower-gardens, liecausi* its large uJiite flowers 
which liave in recent years been greatly im- 
proved by florists in point of size and purity of 
I colour- are produced in wiiitm-. The leaves are 
I all radical ; the stalks gmierally oiie-flowered ; the 
; flowers white or tinged witli red. Black hellebore 
I formerly (ui joyed a higher rejuitafioii as a medicinal 
[ agent tlian it now jiossesscys. Melaiiipus is repre- 
sented as em]doying it in the treatment of inadnesH 
centuries before the (.’liristian era. The root is tlie 
I jiurt used in medicine, and it is imported into 
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constantly incomplete, will at la^t reach perfection 
in the knowledge and love of (jchI. 

See the articles CViniutional Immoutai.ity, Devil, 
HkAVKN, IMMORTAI.ITV, MoUAMMEU, PllAYKR, PUROA- 
TORY, KKftUHREeTlo.N ; aho tlie Histories of Dogma 
of Neander and Hagen bacli; E. White’s Life in Christ 
(1848) ; Andrew Jukes’s JtfstUutiou of All Things (*ld cd. 
1889); J. Baldwin Brown’s Dotitrineof Annihilation in 
the Light of the (Jospcl of Love ( 1875 ) ; F. N. Oxcnhain’H 
Catholic Eschatology and Unirersafism (2d ed. 1878), and 
his answer to Fusey, What is the Troth as to Everlasting 
Punishmrfit I (2 parts, 1882 ) ; H. M. Luckock’s After Death 
(1879) ; W. R. Alger’s Critical JlisOyryof the Doctrine of 
a feature Lift (KHh ed., with a coinnlote bibliograidiy of 
the subject, comprising 4977 hooks rel.iting to the Nature, 
Origin, and Destiny of the Soul, by Ezra Abbot, Boston, 
1880) ; £. H. Pluuiptre’s article ‘ Eschatology ’ in Smith 


Britain from Hamburg, and .sometimes from Mar- 
seilles. Jt consists of two parts — the rhizome or 
root-stock, and the fibres descending from it. The 
former is nearly half an inch thick, several inches 
long, and knotty, with transverse ridges and 
slight longitudinal striie. The taste is slight 
at first, then hitter and acrid. It is not much 
employed at the ])resent day, hut it has been 
found of service (1) in mania, melaiichuliar and 
epilepsy; (2) as an enimcnagogue ; (<3) in dropsy 
- -its action as a drastic purgative, and its stimu- 
lating efiect on the vessets of the liver, rendering 
it useful ; (4) in chronic skin diseases; and (5) as 
an anthelmintic. Ten or fifteen ’{grains of the 
powdered root act as a sliarp purgative. The 
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tincturu, 'which is obtained by maceration in spirit, 
is usual ly given when its action as an einmeua> 
gogue is required, lii an excessive dose it acts as 
a narcotic acrid poison, and causes vomiting, purg- 
ing, burning pam in the stomach and intestines, 
faintness, paralysis, and death. — Stinking Helle- 
bore (//. fiv.tidus) grows on hills and mountains in 
the south and west of Europe, in some of the chalk 
districts of England, and in several ])laces in Scot- 
land. It has a very disagreeable simdl, and green 
flowers somewhat tinged with purple. The stem is 
many-flowered and leafy. — Oroen Hellebore (fT. 
virimis), also found in the chalk districts of Eng- 
land, has a leafy stem, with a few large greenish- 
yellow flowers. The celebrated helleT»ore of the 
ancients was probably a species pciculiar to Greece 
and the Levant, H. orlcntalis or If. offichudis ; all 
the species, however, have similar medicinal quali- 
ties. From the abundance of the j)lant around the 
city of Anticyra, hypocdiondriacal persons w<?re .said 
to need a visit to Anticyra. 

White Helleb(»re {VcrtttrHui nlbum) belongs to 
the naiunal order MelanthacCfi'. The genus has 
polygarnona flowei*s, with si \ leaved perianth, six 
stamens, three pistils colieriiig at the base, a three- 
horned capsule separating into three iiiany-.seedt'il 
folIicle.s, and compressed seeds winged at the ajs^x. 
White hellebore has a leafy stem, .soim‘liii)es 4 
feet high, ovate-oblong leaves, a long terniiiial 
compound panicle, and yellowish-white flowers. 
It al)Ounds in the iiioiintains of the centre .ind 
south of Europe, but is not found in Britain. The 
root was oiiee much used in imvlieiiie. but now 
rarely, altlioiigh it seems to .act powerfully in some 
diseases. It is a very acrid and active ])oison. Its 
lowder is used to destroy lice, and by gardener.s 
or killing caterpillars. A decocthui and <»inttncnt 
of it are sometimes used in itch and ringworm. 
Caution is necessary oven in handling the powder 
of white hellebore, and very unpleasant eflects 
ensue from its getting into the eyes or nose. 
— American Hellebore, oi! Swamp Hellebore 
(K. virble)^ known also as Indian INike or Itch 
Weed, is frequent in damp grounds from Canada 
to Carolina. Its root has properties sinillar t^ 
those of white hellebore. These j>i*opertics seem 
to ileperid chiefly on an alkaloid calie<l \’eratria 
(q.v.' 

HellcilLst (Gr. Hdlcnistcn), one who adopts 
Greek customs and language ; a name given especi- 
ally to tliose among the »Jews, and afterwards in 
the Christian church of <nidea, who, either by birth 
or by residence, and by the ailoptioii of the Greek 
language, mauiiers, and usag<^s, were reganled as 
Greeks — in opposition to the Hebrews properly so 
called, whether of ralc.stine or of the Dispersion, 
and to the Hellenes, or Greeks proper. IHiey are 
called Grixiansiw the Autlioriscd Version, Grcvhni 
Jews in the llevise<l Version, of the New Testa- 
ment. Tliey inc\4tably stood in a relation of 
rivalry, if not of antagonism to the Hebrews 
(see Acts, vi. 1, and ix. 29). It was amoug^ the 
Jews settled in Alexandria that the Ilcllenising 
tendency found its freest developmeiii ; and it is 
to that city that we must refer the formation as 
well of that peculiar dialect of the Greek lan- 
guage which IS kiiowm a.s the Hellenistic, a.s of 
that speculative philosophy wliirli exercised so 
large an influence on those early Christian schools, 
of which Origen is the most famous exponent (see 
Alexandria). 

The really characteristic element of the Hellen- 
istic Greek consists in its foreign, and esi)ecially its 
Hebrew and Aramaic words and idioms. Although 
it was in its origin a purely popular fonii of the 
language, yet its being employed m the Alexandrian 
or Septuagint version of tlie Old Testament has 
given to it all the fixedness and definite character 
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of a Mritten language. The Hellenisms of the 
Sepluagint diller in many respects from those of 
tlif! New Testament, which again present some 
points of di.screpancy with those of the Alexandrian 
Fathers ; but there arc certain leading character- 
istics common to them all. 

The iiiJlueiieo of the Hellenistic modes of thought 
on the Alexandrian philosophy will he traced under 
PiiiLo, Neoplatonism, Plotinus, &e. ^ 

Scu Winer, Orammalik dcs N. T, SpruchiUioms (1822; 
7th ed. lH(i7); Alex. Buttmaim, (Jramm. des N. T, 
SpracJujrhrauchs (1859) ; S. A. Oreen, Handbook to the 
(h'fimmur of the Greek Netc Teatanient (1885); W. H. 
.Simcox, On (he Ijamjuaeje of the Netr. Testament (1889); 
Dr Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek (1889). There are* 
dictionHrie.9 of New Testament Greek by Schleusner 
(1792), llohinson (Boston, 18.% ; New York, 18^), 
Cremer (18GG; Eng. ed. by Prwick), D. Hurting (2d 
ed. Utrecht, 1888); also Grhmii’s ed. of Wilke’s Claris 
(18G8, and 1877-79 ; Eng. ed. by Professor Tliuyer). 
Ckmct>rdaiicc8 of the Greek New Testament are those by 
K. Young (188-1), and Hastings and Hudson, as revised 
by K Abbot ( Poston, 1885 ). 

Heller, Stephen, pianist and musical com- 
pciscr, was Imrii on 15th May 1813 at Pcsth, and 
made a brilliant debut as a pianist when only nine 
yi‘arsi>f ag(j. Bef«)re he was sixteen he hail played 
111 mo.st of the priiieipal eities of Europe. I'rom 
1S.‘J0, when he settled in Augsburg, he began to 
study eonipositioii. In 183S lie removed to Paris, 
where he oeeujiied liiniself with eonipo.sing and 
teaeliing until his death, on 1 3th January 1888. 
Ill the maitcir of technique he must be ranked 
l«\side Chopin. He wrote almost exelusively for ilie 
l>iaiioforle ; his work.s, which number about 150, 
consist of sonatas, etudes, tS:e., and arc dislin- 
guislujd b}’ originality and refiiiemeiit. Hce his 
Life by Barhedette (Paris, 1870). 

HtdleSpOllL See DARD.tNKLLES. 

Hell Gate, or Hurl (J.vte, named by the 
Dutch settlem of New York Jfcllc (fat, is a pa.sK in 
the East Biver, between New York city and Long 
Island, formerly very dangerous to vessels from its 
numerous rocks and rajud current. As early as 1851 
attempts were made to blast away the obstnic- 
tioiis; the o])erations whicli in 1885 finally freeil 
the navigation ari» described, with an illustration, 
ill the article Bla.S'ITXU. 

Helliii, a town of Spain, 00 miles by rail NNW. 
of Miirci.'i. Ill tlie vicdiiity are productive sulphur- 
mines and suli»huv-spriiigs. Po]». 13,7(X). 

Helm. Sec Steeiunil 

Helmet. See Armoi ii, Heraldry. 

Hellliet-sliell ( Cassis), a genus of gasteropoda, 
type of a family (Cassuhe), the membei-s of which 
are somewhat whelk-like, and have thick, heavy 
shells, M'ilh hold ridges, a .short spire and a long 
aiierture, the outer lip toothed, the canal recurved. 
Numerous sjiecies, amounting to about tifty if we 
include closely allied genera such as Cassidaria, 
occur ill the warmer seas. As the shells are made 
up of dilferently-coloui-ed layers, they are much 
used for tlie manufacture of Gameos ( n . v. ). The' 
species most used is the large Black Helmet (C. 
madagasrnrvusis), sometimes almost a foot long, 
with a whitish outer aiul blac^k inner layer. 

Helllllioltx, Hermann von, a very dis- 
tinguished scientist, was horn at Potsdam, 31st 
August 1821 ; ho was ennobled by the Emperor 
of Germany in 1883. He was at first a surgeon 
in the army, then assistant in the Berlin Ana- 
tomical Museum, and was a professor of Phy- 
siology from 1849 at Konigsherg, from 1855 at 
Bonn, "and from 1858 at Hehlelherg. In 1871 he 
became iirofessor of Physics in Berlin. Helmholtz 
is e({ually distinguishe<] in physiology, in mathe- 
uiaticSi and in experimental and mathematical 
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physics. His physioloi^ical works are principally 
connected with tfic eye, tlie ear, ainl the nervous 
system. Thus, wo have his exhaustive treatise on 
PhysioIo;,dcal Optics, his Speculum f<u* tlie exam* 
iiiiitioii of tlie Ketina, his Discourse on Human 
Vision, and various pajiers on the means of 
mea'^nrin;,' small perioils of time, and their appli- 
cation to find tlie rate of propapition of iierve- 
disturhances. Of a semi physical nature we have 
his Analysis of the Spectrum, his ex)danation of 
\'owel Sounds {Klantjftjrhe dcr Vocaivu ; see 
SorxiO. and Ids papei*s on the Oonservation of 
Kner^ry witli reference to Muscular Action. In 
physical science he is known hy his pai»er on Con- 
servation of Kncr^y ( Urfh'r Krhnttmiff tl, Krafts 
1S47, translated [badly] in Taylor’s Srifut'ifir 
Mf'/iioirs, new series); hy a popular lecture on the 
same subject (1S34); by two memoirs in Crelle's 
on Vortex-motion in fluids, and on the 
Vibrations of Air in open i»ii»es, «S:c., and by 
several researches into the development of electric I 
current within a galvanic battery. His Pofndarc \ 
ivisfu'nsfhnft livin' Vortrnijv a])peared in ISfx) 70 
(Kn^^ trails, by Atkinson, with Introduction by 
Tyndall, IHSl ) ; his ^M*e,-it work on Die Lchrc dee 
TonCiHpJiitdHnffen (trails, by Ellis, Thv Sensations 
of Tone) in 180*2; his WissensihoftUehe. Ahhand- 
InufienXvi 18.Sl-S:i; and his Ue.ilen and Vorlritfjc in 
1SS4. He died 8th September 1804. 

See Rucker in Nature, vol. li. ; M ‘Kendrick’s book on 
Helmholtz (IDOL); and (luniiaii iiionu^raplis by Rczold 
(18115) and Kdnigsberger (3 vols. lIHKt). 

Ilellllilltliologryy that branch of Zoology ^ 
wliich treats of worms, especially jiarasites. * 

Hl^llllOIld* a town in the Ncth(M‘land.s, province I 
of North Hrabaiit, lies miles NW. of \ eiilo by i 
rail. There are manufactures of te\'tilo.s, machinery, 
andiron. Pop. 11,4.’10. 

Htdilioiit* di:AN Hai'Tistk van, Helgian 
chemist, wa.s liorn at llrussels in l.)77. At liouvain 
he studied me<licine and its c<»gnate sciences, but 
soon turned aside from them to throw himself into 
the movement known as mysticism, to study the 
works and jiractise the precepts of Tlioiiias a 
Keiiipis and dohanii Tauler. Then, falling in 
with the writings of Paracelsus, he came back 
to his lirst love, and began to studv chemistry 
and natural philoso]>hy. After spein'ling several 
years in France, Switzerland, and England, in 
he returned to Amsterdam, married Mar- 
garet van Kaiist, a noble lady of llrabant, and 
in 10(J9 settled down at his e.state near Vilyorde, 
where he sjient the remainder of his life in 
chemical iiivesligatioiis of various kinds. He 
died :iOtii l>c!ceniber 1641. In spite of much 
theosopliical mistiness and much alchemical error, 
Van Helmont is regarded by some historians of 
chemistry as the greatest chemist who preceded 
Lavoisier. He was tlie lirst to point out the impera- 
tive ncces.sity for employing tlie balance in chemis- 
try, and by its mean.s sliowed, in many instances, 
the indestructibiliiy of matter in chemical changes. 
He paid much attention to the study of ga.ses, ami 
Is supposed to have l^ee.ii the lirst to apply the term 
f/ases to ela.stic aeriform lluiils. Df these gases he 
distingiiishefl several kinds. He was also the first 
to take the melting-point of ice and the Ixuling- 
point of water as standards for the incasurement 
of temperature. It is in his works that tlie term 
saturnttOH is first eiiiployeil, to signify the com- 
bination of an acid with a base ; and he" w'as one of 
the earliest liiivestigatorH of the chemistry of the 
fluids of the human iKxly. Along witli other phy- 
siologists of liis day, he speculated much on tlie 
seat of the soul, which he placed in the stomach. 
An account of his contributions to the knowledge 
of chemistry will be found in the Histories of 


riieniistry by Kopp and Hbfer. His works, en- 
titled Oriits Medieintr, were published by his son 
four yeai-s after his death, and frequently since 
then. See Kommelaere, Etudes sttr Van Helmont 
(Hrusseks, 1868). 

llellll8tecU9 a town of (Icrmany, 24 miles by 
rail ESE. of llrunswick, was formeriy famous for 
its Ib-otc'stant university, founded by Julius, Duke 
of llruiiswick, in 1574, "and suj>pres.sed* by Jerome 
llonupartc in 1809. The university building (the 
Juleum), which still remains, the l‘2tli-ccntury 
church of St Stephen, and the Mariciibcrg churcii 
are the most noteworthy edilices. llclmstedt gfew 
up c igiiially round the iiioiiastcry (now in ruins) 
of St Liitlgm* in the Otli century. Pop. 14,260. 

Ilellll111ld« or Helm AND, a river of Afghani- 
stan, rises on the south slopes of the Hindu Kush, 
Hows south-west, west, and north-west, and after 
a course of about OSO miles empties itself into the 
lake of Haniun or Seistaii. See map at Afghani- 
stan. 

llcdobiu% or Maksh Lilies, form one of the 
I chief groups of Moiiocotyledoiis, and comprise the 
j four orilem Ibitomacea*,' Alisinaceic, Juncagiiiea*, 

. and llytlrocliaritleic. 

Ilidodc^rni. See Gila Monster. 

See Aiiklaro. 

lll^lotS were the lowest of the four classes into 
which the pojmlation of ancient Sjiart a was divided. 
They are generally siipjaisetl to liave been the 
alxuiginal jiopulation of the country, and to have 
been redui‘<Ml to bondage; by their Dorian con- 
querors, their numbers being swelled from time to 
tiim; by the addition of jieojiles conquered in war. 
They belonged t/O the state, w hieli alone had the 
pow er to set them at liberty ; but they toiled for 
individual juoprietors, and were bound to the soil — 
i.e. they could not be sold away fl*om the place of 
their laliour. They were the tillers of the land, for 
w’hich they paid a rent to their masters ; they 
1 served at the public meals, and w'ere occu]>ied on 
the public works. In w'ar they fought as light 
troops, each freeborn Spartan (wdio bore heavy 
armour) being accompanied to battle by a number 
of them, sometimes as many as seven. On rare 
I occasions they were equipi»ed as heavy- armed 
1 soldiers. It is a matter of doubt whether after 
emancipation they could ever enjoy all the privi- 
lege.s of Spartan citizenshi]». They w'ere treated 
with much severity by their masters, especially in 
the later ages of Sparta, and were suojecteu to 
degradation and indignities. They were whipped 
ev(*ry yc*ar, to keen tlieiii in mind of their servile 
state ; they were onliged to wear a ilistinctive dress 
(clothes of sheepskin and a cap of clog's-skin), and 
to intoxicate tiieiiiselves as a w'arning to the Spar- 
tan youth ; and wdieii they multiplieir to an alarm- 
ing extent, they were often niassrcued w'itli the 
most barbarous cruelty. On one oix'usion 2000 of 
them, who had behaved bravely in war, were 
encouraged to come forward for emancijiation, and 
were 1 lien treacherously j»ut to death. The Spar- 
tans organised, as often as necessity required, secret 
service comnaiiles (Gr. vryptem)iA who 

went abroad oyer the country anned with daggers, 
ami both by night and day assassinated the IfSots, 
selecting n.s their special \ictims the strongest and 
most vigorous of the race. 

llelflSy Siu Arthur, essayist and historian, 
was born at Streatham, Surrey, 10th July 1813. 
From Eton he passed to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was thirty-brst wrangler in 1835 ; 
but, wdiat meant more, was admitted a member of 
the famous Society of the Apostles, among wdioin 
were Charles Duller, Maurice, Trench, Monckton 
Millies, and Tennyson. On leaving the university be 
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became private secretary to Spi iiij;- liice, then ( Mian- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and next to Lor<l Morpotli, 
the Irish secretary. On the fall of the >1011301117)0 
iniiiistry he retired to enjoy twenty years of lettered 
leisure. Tn 18tK) lie was appointed Clerk to the 
Privy-council, and was in eonsiMpieiu'c much thrown 
into contact with the <iuccn, who, it is understood, 
set a hi^li value upon his character and talents. 
He was entployeil to edit the Principal Speeches 
and Addresses of the late Prince Consort ( 1802), and 
the <^ueen’s own Lea res from a Journal of Our Life 
in the Hitfhlnnds (ISOS). He receiveil the degree 
of O.C.L. from Oxford in ISOt, was made (Mi. in 
1871, and K.CMi. in 1872. He died in London, 
after a fe>v days’ illm\vis, 7tli March 1875. 

His first work was a series of aphorisms cntithsl 
Thoughts in the CJoisier anti the Crowtf puhlislicd 
as early as is.^.'i. "I’he next, a work of more real 
consequence, w.as Esstnfs written in the tniermls of 
Business (ISO). Two worthless plays followed, 
then The C/aims of Ltt/ionr arnl Friends in 

Council (two series, 1847 59), ;ui adtnirahlc series 
of discussions on social questions, thrown into a 
conversatioii.al form. The same familiar speakers 
(Milverton, h’llesmcre, and l)nn>-ford) reapp<‘ared 
in Rctthnah (185!)), Conrerstttions on H'ar anti 
General C till are (1871), ami Ttt/h aUoat Animals 
and their j\[astrrs (187T). His strong interest 
in the questi<in of .slavery promoted his Ctm- 
t/uerors tf the Xetn Wtn'ltl and tneir Jitmtlsmen 
(1848-52), and the gr(?ater work, The Spanish 
Conquest in America (4 vols. ikw-fil ). Out 
of his studies for this work grew liis a<imirahle 
biographies of Las Casas (18(kS), Col a mh ns 
Pizttrro (1869), and Cortes P'^^Tl). Other W(»rks 
are Comptinions of nuj Solitude (1850), Casimir 
Marrniniti (1870), Brrria (1871), Thouqhis upon 
Gocerument (1872), T4ife and Labours of Thomas 
Brasscy (1872), ami Social Pressure { 1875). 

Helps is one of the most suggestive and delij^lit- 
fiil of our later essayists, revealiii;' every wliero, 
aeiiteiiess, humour, a .satire which gives no pain, 
and a quiet depth of moral fc»elirig and sense of 
nitan’s social vesponsihilities ; wliile his style pos- 
sesses in a rare degree the qualities of grace, clear- 
ness, and distinction. 

an ancient seaport of southern 
Sweden, .’12 miles NW. of Malmo. on the Sound, 
opposite Elsinore (Dan. JTclsinynr). It is con- 
nected by liranch-lines with the railway from 
Stockhedm to Malmd. There are a good harbour, 
some fishing, and some trade (1)500 vessels annu- 
ally in and out). It figures .several times in the 
ware between Sweden and Denmark. Pop. (1875) 
9471; (1890 ) 20,410; (1900) 24,670. 

ll€^lsillfi^for.S« a fortified seaport, capital of the 
graud-dueliy of Finland, and tafter Lron.st!wlt the 
most important naval station on the Baltic, is 
beautifully situated on a peninsula, surrounded by | 
islands and rocky cliffs, in the (Julf of Finland, 101 
miles W. from St Peterehurg by sea and 256 by 
rail. A series of formidatile batteries, called 
the fortirieation.s of Svctlhorg, and consisting 
of seven strongly-fortifieil islands and numerous 
islets belonging to Russia, jirotect the entrance 
to the harlM)ur, and are of such strength, 
and so well appointed, os to warrant the ap- 
plication to them of the name of the Noi-thern 
Gibraltar. The whole front presented by the suc- 
cessive works is more than a mile in length, and, 
liesides the c.a8emates for small-arms, the united 
fortresses mount about 300 guns or mortars, and 
are garrisoned by 12,000 men in war-time, there 
being only about 2000 men in time of peace. The 
harbour itself is further defended by two forts. 
Helsingfors is the largest and handsomest town of 
Finland ; the broad streets intereect at right angles, 


and there are severaj fine parks and public squares. 

Of the^ public buildings the most striking are the 
house in w'hich the tliet meets, the seiiate-liouse, 
an<l the university buildings. There are also 
three very handsome ehiirehcs. The univereity, re- 
movetl hither from Aho in 1828, wdiore it ha<l been 
founded in_^ 1640, comprises four faculties, ami in 
1888 luwl 45 j)rofessor.s, and 1703 students inscribed 
on the li.sts, of whom 12 W'ere ladies, but of whom 
<mly I(K)2 were actually in residence. In con- 
nection with it are a library of 2(M),(KK) volumes, 
a hospital, a botanie garden, and a valuable 
observatory. Ili.‘l.siiigfor.s is a favourite bathing- 
place, ami attracts many visitors during suitimor 
Irom^ St Petei-sbiirg. The town curries on a 
coiLsitlcrablc traile in Baltic ]>roduce ; it exports 
cliictly timber, jiajicr, ami butter, ami imports iron 
and steel goods, with maebinerv, faiicv articles, 
colonial wares, iS:c. Poj». (1879) 32,lf3; (JSSO) 
61,817 ; (1899) 88,711, willi the garrison. 

lleKsingfors was fcmiided by (lustavus I. of 
Sweden in the 16tb coiituvv, but the site of the 
town was removed nearer tlie shore in 1639. In 
1819 it bceame the capital of Finland. In .August 
IS.V), tluring the (’rimcaii W'ar, Svetaborg wa.s bom- 
barded for two ilays and nights by a .section of the 
allictl licet, without any material impression being 
mailo upon the forts. Helsingfors has still immy ^ 
Swc<lisli cbaractiM’isticR, the majority of the pojm- 
lation being of Scandinavian origin, hence Swed- 
ish is the tongue generally spoken. The Finnish 
language, however, is bcginnmg to assert itself. 

Heist, B.xktholom.ku.s van dkr, a Dutch 

f lain ter, wa.s born (according to tradition) at Haar- 
em in 1613. ?fe w’a.s joint-founder in 1654 of the 

i 3HintcrH’ guild of St Luke at Amsterdam, where 
le lived, and w liere he dietl in 1670. Ho attained 
great ceJohrity as a portrait-painter. Some of his 
pietiires seem to bear traces of Franz Hals’s inllu- 
eiice. One of bis works at Amsterdam, a ‘ Muster 
of the Burgher (iuard,’ with thirty fulMeiigtli 
figures, was pronounced by Sir t)o>sliua Reynolds 
to be ‘ the first lucturc of portraits in the w'orld.* 
His later creations are inferior in merit to the 
pieces painted before 1650. Numerous paintings 
by him exist in European galleries. 

llelstOlU *dd market-town and nninicipal 
borough of Cornwall, 10 miles WSAV. of Falmouth. 

It was imwle a borough by King John in 1201 ; and 
from the redgn of Ktlward T. to 1832 it sent two 
members to parliament, and one till 1885. It has 
long h<H*ii iioteil for its Furry or Flora Dance, held 
on the 81 li .May. A branch-line from Gwinear. 
Road was openccl in 1887. Pop. (1901) 3088. 

llolvellfl* a genus of fungi, of thecla.ss Ascomy- 
ceies (.see Ft'xr.i), having the pi/eus turned dowm- 
w’ards, lohed and folded, 'and the surface of the 
hymeniuin even. Some of the Ilelvelhe are edible, 
and much uhihI in Germany. 

Ilelvellyn, one of the highest mountains of 
England, in the w'est of Chimberlaud, between 
Keswick and Anibleside. It is 3118 fec^t high, is 
easy of jiseent, and commands magnifif'oiit views. 

llelyetia, a Swiss colony (founded 1856) in the 
Argentine Republic, in the Gran (,Tiaco, 80 mi1e»^ 
N. of Santa Fe. Pop. 2500.— For ancient Helvetia, 
see Hki.vktii, Switzerland. For the Helvetic 
Confessions, see Confessions of Faith; and for 
the Helvetic Republic, see Sw'ITZERLAND. 

Helvetii* a Celtic people inhabiting, occardina 
to Ca*Rar, the region lie tween the mountains of 
Jura on the west, the Rhone on the south, and the 
Rhine on the east and north, tlie region correspond- 
ing pretty closely with the westom part of modern 
Switzerland. Their chief town was A rentiewm, and 
they w'cre divided into four pagi or cantons, of 
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whicli ilie most important was TiguriuHs, 

They are liist mentioned in the \var with the 
Cimhri, hnt tlie eliief event in their history is their 
attempted irniptimi into and compiest of southern 
Gaul, iti wliiidi they were repulseil by Civsar with 
fri^flitful slaughter,' 5S b.o. Fortunately we have 
tlie stmy in tlie terse but vivid narrative \>f Oesar. 
They ci>lleeted three months’ provisions, burned 
down their twelve towns anti 40() villages, and made 
a ‘jeneral remlezvous by Lake Leman in the sprin*^ 
of ihe year. Ga'sar hastened to tJeiieva, tlestroyetl 
the hriilge, raised two legions in Cisalpine (raui, 
and when the Helvetians sent delegates to demand 
a passage, tlelayed them until he had built a wall 
along the Uhone, It) feet higli and about 10 Koman 
idles in length, Hanked with redoubts. After | 
vainly attempting to pass this barrier, the Holvetii 
took another route, but were followed and defeated 
with terrible slaughter at llihraete (A //fun )> ami 
the remnant oblige«l to return to their ow’n country, 
where they became subject to the Kotnans, uho 
overawed all <lisat1eetion by the fortresses which 
they built, Suciodnnnmt ViiuionuHSit^ Aveidirnni. 
Of "36S,0(K) w'ho left their homes, including 02,000 
fighting- men, only 110,000 are said to have 
returneil. See SwrrziiiiLANn. 

Claudk Adkien, oneof the French 
EncyclopaMlists, was of Swiss origin, and was born 
at Paris in 1715. He was trained for a financial 
career, and in 1738 was appointed to the lucra- 
tive ollice of farmer-general. lJut this ]>ost he 
quickly resigned for the situation t)f chaniherlain 
to the queen’s houscdiold. At this time he <asso- ■ 
ciate<l much with the French philosujdiers of the | 
day, Diderot, D’Alembert, llolbach, and others, i 
In 1751 he withdrew to a small <istato at Vore ( Le 
Perche), where he spent the most of his life in the 
ediiealion of his family, the iuquoveinent of his 
pensfintry, ami in literary laboum. In 1758 ap- 
peared his celebrated woi k, iJe CEsun’t^ in whicli, 
cauTying out, as he thought, the wora of Locke, he 
endeavoured to prove that seiisatbui is the source of 
all intellectual activity, ami that the graml lever of | 
all huiiiaii conduct is self-gralif’u’atioii. The hook 
createtl an immense sensation. It was demmneed 
hy the doctors of the S»irhorine, ami comleiiined 
by tlie parliament of Paris to l»e publicly burned, 
iiveryljmly read it, and it was translated into 
the principal European tongues. llelvi'*tius died 
at Paris, 20th DccciiiIkt 1771, leaving behind 
him a work, Ue I'Hommp^ de ses FacidttUt vt de non. 
Eduralioit (2 vols. Loud. 1772). His^ collected 
works were published in 14 vols. at Paris in 1790, 
and again in 3 vols. in 1818. See Alorley’s Diderot 
and the K tie yeloinjcd hits ( 1878). . 

He1voets1iiys« or Hellevoetsm:is, a fortl- • 
ficfl seaport of South Holland, on the Haiing-Vliet, 
ail arm of the Minis, 17 miles SW. of Rotterdam. It 
has an excellent harbour. Pop. 4302. 

Helwilll ( French JldoHon)^ a town and health- 
resort of Egypt, 10 miles S. from (’airo ami 2 miles 
from the Nile. Tt has warm sulplinr s]>ring8 and 
baths, and of late is much frequented hy Europeans. 

IIenian8« Felicia Douothea, poetess, was 
born at Liverpool, 2.5111 SeptemlMU’ 1793. Her 
fath(M‘, (jleorge urowne, w.'ls a Liverpool inercbant, 
of Irlsli extraction; Ihm* rnotlu-r, whose mahlen 
name was Wagner, was of mixed Italian ami 
(leririaii descent. Felicia was distinguished for 
her beauty and precocity, and at fin early age she 
manifested a ta.ste for poetry, in which she was 
encouraged by her mother. Familv reverses led to 
tlie removal of the Rrowries to Wales, where the 
young poetess imhilwid a strong pfission for nature, 
rcail books of chronicle and romance, and gained a 
working knowledge of the German, Italian, Span- 
iali, and Portuguese languages. She also cultivated 


her excellent mu.sic.al ia.ste. Her lii-st viSume was 
published in 1808, when she W’as only iif teen years 
of age, and cout<iuncd a few pieces written about 
ftuir years earlier; her second, entitled The 
Domestic Affevtions^ appeared in 1812. In tlie 
same year she inarrieif Captain Ilemans of the 
4th Regimen t, whose health had suffered in the 
retreat on Coriiima, and afterwards in the Wal- 
clieren expedition, and who settled in Italy in 
1818. Atler this time they never met agfiin ; 
their marriage was understood not to have been 
happy. Mrs Hemans, though in poor lu'ulth, 
now devoted herself to the eiluciition of her 
v.hildrc)), to readin" and writing, and spent the 
rest of lior life in North Wales, r.aneashire, and 
latterly at Dublin, where she died, lOtli May 
1S,*J5. Her principal works are : The Vespers 
of Ttdermo^ a tragedy (1823), wliicli inoved a 
failure when actoil at Covent Carden; The Fiege 
of Vtdenrhty The Last Coitsiantinc^ *avd other 
Poems (1823); The Forest Sand nary (1827); 
lieeords of Women (1828); The Songs of the 
Affeeiions (1830); and Hymns for Childhood y 
National Lyrics and Songs for Musi*' (18.34); 
and Semes ami Hymns tf Life (1834). A volume 
of Poetiea! Ilemains was ])nbl‘isbe»l after her death, 
ami subsc<iuently a complete edition of her works, 
with a memoir by her sister, was issued in 7 vols. 
( 18.39). During a visit that .‘^be paid to Abbot.sford, 
Scott complimented her on her niusieal talents : 
‘ I sbonhl say you bad too many gifts, Mrs Ileniaiis, 
were they not" all math; to give ])leasiir(; to those 
around yi»u.^ And on parting he .said ; ‘ There are 
some whom we meet ami shoiihl like ever after to 
claim us kith and kin ; and you are one of these.*^ 

Mrs Hemans, without great originality or force, is 
yet sweet, natural, and pleasing. But she wa.s too 
tliieni, and wrote much and hastily ; her lyrics are 
her best jnodiictions ; her more ambitious poems, 
especially her tragedies, being, in fact, quite in- 
siiud. Still, she was a woman of true genius, 
tbongh her range was circumscribed, ami sonic 
of lu*r little lyrics, The Voice of Springt The 
Heller Land^ The Uraves of ^ a Household, The 
Treasures of the Derp^ and The Homes of Eng- 
land, arc perfect in }):itlios ami seniiimuit, and 
\>ill live a.s long as the EnglLsb language. These 
arc fmiml in almost every sc1hm)1 ec>llection, and 
this early familiarity witli her sweet and siinplo 
lyrics ha.s Indpcd to keep her memory green* 

Bchidcs her sist* r’s iiieiiioir, there arc Memoriuls hy H. 
F. C’liorUiy (1830); JUeolUeiitms by Mrs Lawroiico 
(1830) ; J*oetical Hcnioins, with ininioir by Delta 1 1830); 
and Foi'tieiil HV/Aif, with nieinoir by W. M. Rossetti 
(1873). See also Espinasse's Lanmshire lFbWAiV«(1874). 

Hematite. See ILematite. 

Heiliel Uemiistead* a market-town of Hert- 
fordshire, 23 mile.s NW. of London, a centre of the 
straw plaiting industry. It has also paper- ni ilia, 
iron-foundries, tanneries, and breweries. Pop. of 
parish ( 1851 ) 7073 ; ( 1901 ) 11,264. 

Hemeroeallfs. ^See DAy-LiLV. 

Heillianopia (Gr. hemi, Sme-half,’ ot?, *not,^ 
and ops, ‘the eye’), vision limited to one-half of 
an ohjec't — a peculiar ami rare form of disease, 
generally due to diMca.se within ihe brain. 

lleiuicraiiia. See Headache 
lleiiildesiniiM. See Sarsaparilla. 

Ilimilaleaia (Gr. hemi, ‘ one-balf,’ and 
‘I Htrike^), Paralysis (q.v.) limited to one side of 
the face and boily, and usually depending upon 
ilisease of the brain. Opposed in sigiiiiicatiou to 
Paraplegia. 

Hnnlpode. See Quail. 

lleiulp'tera ( Gr. , * half-winged * ), a largr© oMer 
of insiocts, to which the general term ‘ bugs is often 
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applied, or the more modem title Rhynchota, in 
allusion to the characteristic suctorial proboscis. 
The order includes ( 1 ) forms with similar wings 
(Homox)tera) — e.g.. coccus insects, aphides, Ciendas 
(^•v.) ; (2) others with dissimilar wings (Heterop- 
tera) — c.g. water-bugs, water-scorpions; and (3) 
pariLsitcs or Lice (q.v.). 

Hemlock {Coniurn )^ a genus of plants of the 
natural order Umbellifenv, having compound um- 
bels of small wbito flowers, small general ami 
partial involucres, the limb of the calyx merely 
rudimentary, and a compressed ovate fruit with 
five prominent wavy rhlges and no vitlw. The best- 
known ami only important species is the Common 



Blowers and Root of Cuiunioii Ileuilock 
( Coninm mncnhitum ) : 
a flower ; d, a seed. 


or Spotted Tfemlock {C\ mnculatHm)^ which grows 
by waysides, ou lioaps of rubbisli, and in other 
similar situations in Rritain and on the continent 
of Kuropo, in some parts of Asia, and now also as 
a naturalised plant in North America ami in Chili. 
It hiis a root somewhat rcscmhling a small parsnip ; 
a round, hranchetl, hollow, bright-green stem, *2 to 
7 feet higli, generally spotted with dark purple ; 
the leaves larj^c, tri pinnate, of a dark sliiniim green 
colour; the leaflets lanceolate, piiinatifid. All 
parts of the plant arc perfectly destitute of liairs, 
and ifts tlie only BritisJi species of the order ITm- 
bellifene which has the stem snumth ami sj lotted 
with p«r]»le. Both the general and partial uni beds 
have many rays. 'I'lie general involucres consist 
of several* simill leaflets, the ])artial involucres of 
tlirce small leaflets, all on one side. The whole 
plant has a nauseous smell, particularly if ruhlwd 
or bruised. The loaves and fniit are the jiarts of 
the plant employed in nieilicine. Tlie former 
should be gathered just before the time or at the 
commencement of flowering, ainl after the removal 
of tlie larger stalks they should lie quickly dried 
by a heat nob exceeding 1*20”. They sliould then 
be preserved in perfectly closed tin canistem. The 
fruit is gathered when fully tlevelojied, but still 
green, and should he carefully dried. 

The most important ingredient in hemlock is 
the alkaloid conine, a volatile, colourless, oily, 
strongly alkaline substance, C(,irj 7 N, hut it also 
contains two other alkaloids — methylconiue and 
conhydrine. 'Hie fruit contains about oiie-fiftli 
per cent, of it, tlie other parts of tlie (dant 
merely traces. It is obtained by distilling the 
seeiils with water which contains a little potash in 
solution ; the conine passes over with the water in 
the form of a yellowish oil, and is imrificil by redis- 
til lation. Conine has lately been prepared artifiei- 
aJly by Schiff. Ofmhydrine, C^IL 7 NO, is a solid vola- 
tile alkaloid, and is much less poisonous than conine. 


Conine and rnetliylcoiiine aw extremely poisonous, 
and cause death by their action on the nervous 
system. Tiie action of coiiiiim depends of course 
on the combined cllects of the active principles 
coniainetl in the jdant. Tlie symptoms of conium 
'loLsoning are weakness and staggeiing gait, pass- 
ing on to paralysis, wdiich gi*adually [lasses up the 
iord until it reaches the respiratory centre, when 
Beath ensues. 1 >ilatation of the pupil, plosi.s, and 
asnhyxial convulsions arc synqitonis also seen. 

in" medicine, it is given internally as a sedative 
to the nervous system in chorea, incontinence of 
urine, paralysis agitans, and othei affections. It 
is also employe*! as a vapour to relieve cough. It 
may be a«lministere<l internally in the f<»rm of 
jiowtler (of the l«»aves), succus, tincture, or extract^ 
while externfilly it may lie applie*! as a soothing 
application to ulcers, jiainful piles, i'tc., in the form 
ot ointment or fionltice. The .sucens is considered 
the best preparation, the ot!iei-s often containing 
no active principle. ^ 

In cases of ptusoning by hemlock, the evaeualion 
of the stomach is the first thing to he attemlcd to. 
.Among the ancient (Jreeks, |)oi.soning by hemlock 
was a common mode of death for condemned 
criminals, ami ilni.s it was that Socrates died.— 
Water Hemlock, or Cow bane {('iciUa virosa)^ is 
al.so an umbelliferoiis plant, of a gtunis having 
much-vaulted umbels, a five- toothed calyx, and 
almost globose fruit, each carjiel with five broad 
llattenc*l ribs ami evident single vittai. Wat€»r 
hemlock grows in *1 itches, on the margins of ponds, 
ami we,t gronmls in Kurope and the north of Asia. 
It is more common in Scotland than in England. 
It ha.s a large fleshy wliite root, covere*! externally 
with fibres ; an erect miich-hrnnehetl stem, 2 to 5 
feet high ; tripinnate leaves, with linear-lanceolate 
regularly ami sliari)ly serrated leaflets ; no general 
involucre, or only a single small leaflet, partial 



Water Hemlock {Cicuta virom). 


involucres of many short narrow leaflets ; and white 
flowers. It contains an active principle, Cicut- 
and an es.senlial oil. It causes ti^ta,nio 
spasms, insensibility, vomiting, and clianiioeo. 
l<atal results have occurred fi*om eating tlie root. 
Another sijecies, C, maenhtUt, is common in North 
America, growing in mni-shy places. It has a 
.spotted stem, like that of true liernlock, the name 
of which it very generally receives in North 
America. The leaves are tiitemate, the leaflets 
teruate. It is a very poisonous plant, and is the 
cause of many deaths.— The Oicuta of the Romans 
w.'i.s the Coninm of modem botanists (Or. koneion), 
as water hemlock does not grow in Italy or Greece. 
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The ornaTneiital plant, the so-called Giant Hemlock, 
which in g<wd rich soil reaches a heijjht of 12 to 15 
feet in throe months, is not really a hemlock at all, 
hut a ijiant Cow-pai-snip (q.v.). 

Iloiiiloek Spruce. See Fir. 
Ilcmorrlius^c. See Blekdi n(;. 

lltMIlp {Catniabis)^ a ;;enus of idants of the 
natural order Cannahinaceje (q.v.), havinjjf the male 
and female (lowers on dillcrcnb plants ; the male 
llowei-s with live-partite calyx and live stamens ; the 
female (lowers with a spatlie-like calyx t»f one leaf, 
rolled round tlip ovary and partially ^p^lit along one 
>ido, and two threadlike stigmas. There is only 
one known species ( C. stt/ira), varying considerably, 
however, from soil, climate, and cultivation. It is 
an annual tdant, a native of the warmer parts of 
Asia, hut has heeii cultivated in Europe from the 
earliest historic times, and is now naturaliseil in 
many parts of Europe and America. Like (lax, it 
adapts itself wonderfully to diversities of climate^ 
and is cultivated eipially under the hiirning sun of 
■ the tropics and in the northern parts of Russia. 




Common Hemp {Cannabis sativa)^ male plant. 

It is, howe,vcr, readily injured hy frost, particularly 
when young ; ainl in many countries where it is 
cultivated it succi»e<ls only hecause the warmth of 
the summer, though of short duration, is sulti- 
cient for its whole life. Hemp varies very iniH;li 
in height, according to the soil and climate, being 
somelirm.'s only 3 or 4 fee.t, and sometimes 15 or 2(/ 
feet, or even more. Notwithstanding the coarse- 
ness of its leaves, it is an elegant plant, arwl is some- 
times sown on this account in shruhlHM'ies and large 
flower borders. Tlie stem is erect, more or les.s 
branched ; the leaves are live to nine lingered. The 
flowers are yellowish-green, small, Jind numerous; 
the male (lowers in axillary racemes on the upper 
parts of the plant ; the fejuale flowers in short 
axillary an«l rather crow«led spikes. The female 
plants are higher and stronger than the male. 
The Kt,em of hemp is hollow, or only (illed with a 
soft pith. This pitli is surrounded hy a tender, 
brittle Huhstance, consisting chiefly of cellular 
tissue, with some woody lihro, which is called the 
m'//, itofftiy or shone of Inunp. Over this is the thin 
hark, composed chiefly of fibres extending in a 
parallcd direction along the stalk, with an outer 
memhrane or cuticle. 

Hemp is cultivated for its fibre in almost all 
countrie.sof Europe, and in many other temperate 
parts of the world, most extensively in Poland, 


and in the centre and south <if European Russia, 
which are the chief hcnip-exporting countries. 
French henii) is much esteemed in the market, as 
is also that of England and Ireland, of which, how- 
ever, the quantity is comparatively inconsiderable. 
liotognese Hemp and Bhem'sh Hemp are varieties 
renuirkahle for their height ; and a fibre of very 
tine quality, 8 or U feet long, is known in commerce 
hy the name of Italian Ganlcn Hemp, In the 
l^iited States most of the hemp is grown in 
Kentucky. In 
England' the 
cultivation of 
hemp is almost 
contined to Idn- 
colnshire, Hold- 
orness in N'ork- 
shire, anil a few 
other districts, 
of which till 
moist alluvial 
soil is particu- 
larly suited (i) 
it. In cultivat- 
ing hemp it is 
very lun'cssaiy 
to have the soil 
so rieh, and to 
sow the scetl at 
siieli a season, 
that the plants 
s h all g r o w 

rapidly at (irst, 
as they thus 
form long fibres. 

A crop of short 
.scrubby hemp is 
almost wortli- 
less. The liner 
kinds of hemp 
are used for making cloth, the coarser for sail- 
cloth and ropes. Hemp sown thin i»rodiiceH a 
coarser tihre thnii hemp sown thi(‘k. Something 
also depcuids on the time of pulling, for the rro]i 
is pulled hy the hand. When a rather tine fibre 
is wanted, ami the seed is not regarded, the whole 
crop is pulleil at once, soon after flowering ; other- 
wise, it is usual to laill the male jilaiits as soon 
as they have shed their pollen, and to leave the 
female plants to ripen their seed, in wlifllh case 
the fibre of the female plants is ninch coarser. The 
treatment of hemj) hy retting^ A'c. is similar to 
that of Flax (q.v.). The fibre of iicnip is generally 
iiS(m 1 for (roarser ]»urposes than that of flax, ])ar- 
ticiilarly for sailcloth, pack-sheet, roj)es, and the 
caulking of ships. 

The seed i *' heiiij) is produced in great ahund- 
anee. It is loniinonly sold as food for cago hirds; 
and birds an; so fond of it that not only the ripen- 
ing fields, hut the newly-sown fields, must he care- 
fully guarded against their depredations. A fixed 
oil, oil of hempsietl^ is obtained from it hv cxjircs- 
siori, which is at first greenish-yellow and afterwards 
yellow, and has an acrid odour, hnt a mild taste, 
riiis oil is useil in Russia for burning in lamps, 
although the wicik is ajit to get clogged, also for 
iiiakifig ]»aints, varnish, and a kind of soft soap. 

Hemp is cultivated in warm count lies not so 
imich tor its fibre as for a resinous secretion, 
which has narcotic or intoxicating qualities (see 
liAsiiisn). Hemp is also used as a thera])eutic 
agent under the name of Indian Hemp, or Bhang, 
and may he ailiiiinistercd in the fomi of resinous 
e.xiractorof tincture; and it is usually prescribed 
(like opiuin) for its hypnotic, anodyne, and aiiti- 
sp/mmodic properties. Although less certain in its 
action than opium, it possesses these advantages 
over that dnig — that it does not constipate Uie 


Common Hemp, female )»Iaiit. 
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bowels, cteate nausea, or check the secretions, and 
that it is less likely to occasion headache. 

The name Hemp (Oer. Hanf) Ls from the Greek 
and Latin canuahtSy and that from Sanskrit qann. 
The name hemp is often extended with some dis- 
tinctive prefix to many of , the fibres used for ropes 
and coarse fabrics -Sunn Hemp, Manilla Hemp, 
Deccan Hemp, Sisal Hemp, &c. See Apocyn- 
ACKiE, Bowstring Hejvip, Fiimous Substances. 

llemp Palm {Chamfcrops exedsn; see CllA- 
MA5KOPS), a palm of China and Japan, the fibre of 
the leaves which is. much employed in those 
countries for making cordage. Hats are also made 
of its leaves, and even cloaks and other garments 
for wet woathtT. 

llem.S 9 HoiMf];, or Hums (Lat. Emesn)^ a city 
of Syria, is situated near the riglit bank of the 
Oronttjs, 6J miles NE. of Tripoli. It is siuTounde*! 
by ancient walls, now greatly ruined, and is ent<;rod 
by six gates. Its .streets are narrow find dirty, 
and its houses mean. Tn ancient times it was 
chiefly celebrated for its temple of the Sun, now 
destroyed, though probably its site is occuj[)i(Ml by 
the dilapidated cfistle or fortres.**, ruined by Ibrahim 
Y^asba in 1H:1I. One of the priests of this teiiqdc^, 
>Heliogabalus, was raised to the imperial tlirone 
of liome in 21 S. Under the walls of Hems 
(Emesa) Zeiiobia was defealtMl by the Emperor 
Aiircdian in 272. In (i?lfi tin; city* was taken 
by tlie Saraceits, when its obi Semitic name 
Ifeins was ievive<l ; and in lOtW it fell into the 
bands of the Crn.saders. It has a considerable trade 
in oil, cotton, and sesame, and produces, bosidc.s 
these eomnio<litioH, silk goods find gold wares. 
Poj). about 50,000. 

Tiberius, Dutch philologist, 
was born at (Groningen, 1st February 1685. He 
became professor of Greek at Franekev in 1720, and 
of Greek history at Leyden in 1740, where he died 
7th April 1766. One of the greatest Greek sclndam 
of his time, Hemsterbuis may be said to have 
created a new school of Greek philology, to which 
belong his distinguished pupils Itulmken and 
Vfilckeiiaer. His editions of the Onotnastivon of 
Pollux (1706), of the Select Dialof/mus of Lucian 
( 1708 and 1752 ), and of the Phttiis of Aristophanes 
(nil, by Schafer 1811) are his principal literary 
work.s. A beautiful picture of his life is given in 
liuhnken’s tleinstcrhusii and 1789), 

repubmiicd in Lindemann*s Vitfc dtufmvirorum T. 
llenisterhmii et D. Rnhnkctin 1822). From 

Hematerhuis’s MSS. Anecdota llemsterhusinna 
(1825) have been edited by Geel, ami Orationcs ct 
Epistoloi (1839) by Friedcmann. 

Hen. See PouT/niY. 

Henbane {Ilyoscpamus), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Solanacea\. having a live-toothcil 
calyx, an irregular, funnel -sh.aped corolla, and «a 
capsule opening by a lid and enclosed in the 
hardened calyx. The species are mostly annual 
niid biennial herbaceous plants, ami natives of 
the countries near the Mediterranean Sea. The 
only species found in Britain is the (Common Hen- 
bane (7/. niger)y which is not unconimoii in waste 
places and hi the neighbourhood of towns and 
villages, particularly in calcareous soils, and on 
the sandy shores of Scotlaml. It is an annual 

{ dant, somewhat bushy, about 2 feet high, with 
arge* sinuated or sharply-lobed leaves without 
leaf-stalks, and largo dingy yellow Hoovers with 
purplish veins. The whole plant is covered with 
unctuous hairs, and ha.s a nauseous smell, which 
gives warning of its strong narcotic poisonous 
quality. Cases of poisoning by henbane are, how- 
ever, hot rare, but are ujore frequently owing to 
the proceedings of quacks than to any mistake of 
the plant for an esculent. 

240 


The seeds contain in largest quantity the peculiar 
alkaloid on which the properties of the plant chiefly 
depend, ITyoseynmia or Ilyomjnminy wtiich crystal- 
lises in stellated acicular crystals of a silky lustre. 



Henbane {/It/oscyamus niyer). 


The symptoms of poisoning by benb:iiic are similar* 
tt» those produced by other n.areotic poisons, .and 
the proj)er treatment is the same as in cases of 
poisoning by opium. In medicine henbane is em- 
jibiyed both externally .and internally. The leaves 
are the part commonly used ; they are gathered 
and quickly diie<l when the plant is in full flower. 
Fomctiiations of henbane are applied to painful 
j^laudular swellings, marts alTected with neuralgia, 

1 «c., and are often umnd to aflbrd relief. An ex- 
tract of henbane is sometimes employed instead of 
belladonna to dilate the pnpil of the eye. IMnc- 
turc and extract of henbane are often administered 
in ca.ses of annoying cough, spasmodic a.stbma, 
and other dis(*a>ses rcHptiriiig sedatives and aiiti- 
spasmodics. Henbane is also employed to calm 
mental irritation and to induce sleep. For 
many ca.se.s it lias one great advantage over 
laudanum, in not producing constipation. Tito 
sniokc from the burning seeds of henoane is some- 
times introduced into a eaiious tooth to relieve 
toothache. 

The other species of lieubanc possess similar 
properties. The tlried stalks of //. albus are used 
oy smoking in Greece to allay toothache. 

Henilersoiif capital of Henderson countVi 
Kentucky, on the Ohio, 10 miles S. of Evansville 
by rail, with nearly a score of tobacco- factories and 
w.areliouses, ami a uumhor of mills. Fop. 10,272. 

Henderson* Alexander, a famous Scottish 
ecclesiastic, born in 15S3, and educated at St 
Amlrews, where in 1610 he was placed in the 
hair of lUietoric and Philosophy, being soon after, 
presented by Archbishop Gladslanes to the living 
of Leiichars, in Fife. Although the nominee of 
a prelate, he soon embraced the popular cause, 
anu became one of its foremost loaders. Ho is 
supposed to have had a great share in drawing 
up the National Covenant; he withstood to the 
face the lukewarm theologians of Aberdeen, and 
was unanimously placed in the moderator’s chair 
at the niomorahlo General Assembly at Glasgow 
in November 16.38, which in the face of the king’s 
commissioner restored all its liberties to the Kirk 
of Scotland. In all the tortuous negotiations with 
the king Henderson took a principal part, and had 
many interviews with him. He was moderator at 
Edinburgli in 1641, and again in August 1643, and 
draited tlie famous Solemn League and CovenaMtt 
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whicli soon adopted also by the English 

parliament. Ilendei-soii wa.s one of the Scottish 
commissioners that sat in the Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster, and' in its work s^tent his last 
three years in Englaml. He died, at Edinburgh, 
19th August 1640, and was buried in Grey friars’ 
CImrcliyard. See the Lives by Aiton (1886) and 
M ‘(.’l ie (1846), and Baillie’s Li tters and Journals. 

Hendricks, TiroM as Andukws, vice-president 
of the l.’nited States, was horn in Ohio, 7th Sep- 
tember 1819, and admitted to tlie Indiana bar in 
1848. He ser>*^id one term in the state legislature, 
sat in congress from 1S.")1 to IS.'io, and in the Tnited 
States senate from IS6.8 to 1869, and in 187*2 wjis 
elected governor of Indiana. In 1876 he was the 
Democratic candidate for the vice-presidency, but 
was not returned (.see Hayks, It. R); in 1884 he 
was elected. He »lied *25th November ISSo. 
licncqiieil, or Sisal IIemi*. See Finiious 

‘ Sl.'llSTAXCES. 

Heniffist (A.s. ^stallioI^) ami llor.SU, the 
names of the two brothers who leil the lirst band of 
Teutonic invaders to Britain. Tliey are meiitione«l 
by Nennius and the An<jlo-Sa.ron ChronicAvy so that 
we need not insist upon the suspicions etymologies 
of the names so far as to dismiss their story as a 
myth. .-Vcconliim to the story they came iiljout 
tlm year 449 to lielp King Vortigern against (he 
Pict'», and were rew.ardod for their services with 
II gift of the Isle of Tlianet. Soon after they turned 
against Vortigern, hut were ch*feated at Aylesford, 
where llorsa was slain. Ere long, however, 
Hengist Is .said to have con(|ner(*<l tlie wlioh; of 
Kent. 

Ilciijilfstenber$ir« EuNsr WiufKi.M, a famous 
iferman champion of orthodox theology, wa.s horn 
20th October 180*2, at Fnindenherg, in Westphalia, 
where his father wjis clergyman. Pn*pared hy his 
father for the uiiivci-sily, he dev«)tcd himself at Jlonii 
chielly to Uiientalia and philosoj»hy, whilst at the 
fiame time he took an ciillmsiastn: part in the Bur- 
srhensrhaften. At lir.st a. sympathiser with rational- 
i.<ni, at Basel, whither he went in 18*28, he pius.sed 
over to the opposite extreme, and going next 3 ’ear 
as prirat-dot.enl to Beilin, .soon jait himself at the 
head of a rising orthodox party, whose principles 
he championed vigoroii'^ly ootli in the university 
and tliroiigli the press. In 18*26 he was made 
extra-ordinary, in 1828 ordinary professor; and in 
1829 doctor of theology. His ICraiHjclmAie Kir- 
cltinzcitKntjf hegnii in 1827, c<jiiihatc<l rationalism 
even in it.s milde.st foniis, .seeking to iesl<»re the 
orthodoxy and chiireh dis<*ipline tlie Bitli and 
17tli cell III lies. All his work.s were devoted to the 
defence of tlie old interpretation and criticism of 
the Scriptures against tlie results of modern bib- 
lical .schmee in (jlermaiiv. Hengstenherg’.s great 
intliience in eccle'^iastical matters wa.s cmjdoyed 
ill the c.'irrviiig out of tiie high Lutheran dogiiiiia 
of the church, of church -oilice.s, and of the .sacra- 
ments, hy persecution of .sectaries, hy oiipositioii 
to the union of Lntheran.s and Koformeii, and hy 
attempts to depose from their chairs Gcseniii.s, 
Wegseheider, De Wi.*lte, and other .so-called ratioii- 
ali-ntic teachers in tlie universitie.s. He died at 
Berlin, May 28, 1869. 

His chief works \ver« Jicitrii{/e cm* EinUiliunj im AUe 
Ttitament (1831 89 ; Eng. trails. 1847 and 1848) ; ChrUt- 
olofjie d€8 AUfn Tentfimf nts (‘2«1 t*d. 18.54- .57; Kng. trans. 
4 vols. 1S54-.59) ; Ufxchirhtu drs Jieichrs Ootti'S utUer dtiti 
Alien Bnnihi (1869 70; Kiig. trans. 1871 72); Die WeU- 
saf/untjen dcs Prophitni Ke.chitl (18fi7 68; Kng. traria. 
1869); DUJiidm und die Ckrixt. Kirche (1867) ; and Die 
Jtiicher Munis nnd Aeuuptm (1841; Eng. trans. 1845). 
His commentaries embraced the l*.s.*Um.s (1842 -45; Eng. 
trans. 1845 48), the Apocalyp.so (18.50-61; trans. 1852), 
and the Gospel of St John ( 1861 62; trans. 1865). Hee 
his Life by Hacliinann and Sclimaleiibach (1876-92). 


Henley, John, commonly known as ‘Drator 
Henley’ (1692-1756), waa the son of the vicar of 
Mellon- Mowbray, in Leicestershire, and in 1726 
set up in London what he called an ‘oratory,’ 
whence be professed to teach univeiml knowledge 
in w*eek (la}^ lecture.s and primitive Chi-istiauity in 
Sunday sermons. His audresses were a strange 
mixture of solemnity and buffoonery, of learning 
and ribaldry, of good sense and personalities, of 
wit and absurdity. Pope’s ‘preacher at once, and 
zany of the a^e ’ was nevertheless a man of consicler- 
ahlii knowledge, and his poem Ksthej^ (1714) has 
.some line passages. After he left Cambridge he 
taught ill the school of his native town ; later, in 
London, he was a jiciisioner of Walpole, and edited 
a weekly paper. His Oratonj Transactions cunlaiii 
a Life of himself. 

Henley, William Eunest (1849 1903), was 
I horn at Glouce.ster and educated at the Crypt 
Grammar-school there. While lying in ho.spital at 
Edinlmrgh he wa.s visited hy lloljert Louis Steven- 
son, and for years the two were close inti mates, 
eollahorating es|)L*cially in a series of plays, Deacon 
Brodu\ IkniL Austin, ^idmiral Guinea, Robert 
Macaire. Henley edited The Matjazine of Art, 
The Scots (later National) Observer, The New 
Revicit\ and other serials ; two or three anthologies 
of lyrics; an edition of Burns (with IMi* T. E. 
Henderson) and one volume of an edition of 
Byron ; part of a Shakespi'are, and the ‘ 'I’lidor 
Tr«aii.siiitioiis ; ’ and republished in voliime.s Viaas 
and Jlevieies on literary and artistic subjccLs. 
With Mr Fanner, he worked on a great dictionary 
of slang. His poetry is vigorous and viviil in ex- 
pression and rapid in movement; shows a fondness 
for iiiirhynied lyrical measures and experiments in 
unusual rhymes, for odd words and curious locu- 
tions ; and is lacking chiclly in simplicity and 
grace. The ‘ Hospital Kliyiiies ’ in the lirai jJooh of 
Verses (1888 ; 4th ed. 1893) tare full of the grimmest 
realism, whereas the ‘ Bric-ii-hrac * series are largely 
cxcrcitations in artilicial verse furiiis. The London 
Voliuilarie.s, piihllshed w'itli the Sonij of the Sword 
(1892), had more of true poetry in them, of music 
and magic. A collected edition of his poems ap- 
peareil in 1898; hut For Kn gland's Sake (19t)9) 
and Hawthorn and Lavender (1901) were later 
I volumes. All his work, prose and verse, reJlects 
1 Ills virile teniiieranient. His best poems were 
I short ; in iiiueh of ills vcr.se there were rough, 
j even coarse, passages ; yet some of his poems, and 
jiarts of many, >vere exquisite. In criticism he 
‘ was coiilident, aggressive, full of prejudices, anti 
conventional in Ids judgments, arrogant and con- 
tempt nous, hut stimiihiling, pungent, and trenchant 
ill .style ; while his intolerance of dullucs.s led to 
eccentricity and 2 »aradox. 

Hc‘llley*011-TliaillCS, a ninnicipal iMuough of 
Oxfoidhliire, at the base of the Chilterii Hills, and 
oil the left hank of the Tliarnes, 8 miles NE. of 
Heading, 36 \y. of London, and 24 SE. of Oxford 
hy road ( hy river 47). Tlie five-arch bridge wa.s 
built in 1786 at a cost of £10,000 ; the parish ' 
church, Decorated in style, was restored in 1864; 
and the gruniniav-.school was founded in 1605. 
Malting is* a principal branch of industry; there 
are also breweries, and a considerable trade in 
corn, Hour,' and timber. The principal amateur 
regatta df England has been held here every sum- 
mer .since 1839. Pop. (1851) 2505; (1881) 4604; 

( 1901 ) 5984. See HowiNG ; also J. S. Burn, A 
Jlistorg of Henley •on-Tharnes (1861 ). 

HennUy a small shrub, called by botanists^ 
Lawsonia alba (also X. inermis or smn^osaf the 
younger bushes being spineless). It is also 
known as * F^gyptiaii privet ’or ‘Jamaica mignon- 
ette.’ llciiua grows in moist situations through 
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out the north of Africa, Arabia, Persia, and the 
East • Indies. It is cultivateil in many places 
for the sake of its flowers, which arc iiiiicli priml 
for Llieir fra^^rance, particularly hy the E^'V]>tiau 
lailies; but still more for the sake of the leaves, 
which abound in colouring; matter, and which, 
being dried, powdered, and made into a paste 
with hob water and catcjchu, arc very gener- 
ally employed by women throughout the East to 
stain the nails and tii)s of the fingers and parts 
of tlujir feet of an orange colour; also by men 
to dye their heanls, the orange colour being cou- 
vei*te<l into & deep black by indigo ; an<] for dyeing 
of the manes and hoofs of horses, and to dye skins 
and leather reddish yellow. l*owdercd henna leaves 
f(»rm a large article of exoort from Egypt to Persia, 
an<l to varhnis parts of Turkey, from which they 
iiml their way to more northern countries, an<l 
even to (.lorni.iiiy, to I)o cniploye<l in ilyeing fnrs 
and some kinds of leather. The use* of henna 
for staining the nails appears '-frojii allusions in 
ancient poets, and from some of the Egyj»tian 
imimmies--to have jn’evailtM.! from very micieut 
times. It is perhaps the campliire of the Ilihle. 
"I’lie use of licnna for liandsand iect is sahl to check 
perspiration, anil gives a feeling of coolness. The 
process has to he repeated every two or tlireci 
weeks. 

lleiiiie;i:aii. IT a in a i lt. 

lleilllilljU:.seil9 Chaklios Ekkuebick, an English 
soldier of fortune and author, was horn in isio, 
served with the Carlists in Spain, whore he rose to 
the command of the cavalry, with the Russians in 
C’ireassia, with Kossuth in Hungary, and with 
AValker in Nicaragua. In the Ain'eriean civil war 
he (Hunmanded a brigade on the Confed(‘rate side ; 
and he afterwards was employed to superintend 
the manufacture of Minie rilles. He died at 
Washington, 14tli June 1S77. His hooks are for 
the most part re(!ords of travel and peisonal adven- 
ture, hut include also TUp^ Post and Future of 
Ilumjartf (1852), and The White Sluoi\ a novel. 

Il4‘110tik0ll (Hr. hcHotikoH^ ‘serving to unite*) 
an e<liet for uniting the Kutychians with tlie church, 
issued l)y tlie Emperor Zeno in dn'i A.l). 

Henrietta Haria, horn at the Louvre, 25th 
November 1009, was the youngest child of Henry 
IV. of France, whose assassination six months 
afterwards left the hahe to the unwise iiphringiiig 
of her mother, Marie de Medieis. A lovely little 
thing, bright of eye and wit; but spoilt and way- 
ward, she was married in 1625 to (?diarles 1., ami 
speedily evinced lier bigotry, if not by a barefoot 
pilgrimage to Tyburn, yet by refusing to share 
in iier husband’s coronation, 'riie dismissal, how- 
ever, of lier Froucli attendants, and the murder of 
liuckingliam, removed tw(» cen dieting causes of 
jealousy ; and for ten yeara Henrietta might call 
herself * tlie happiest woman in the world — happy 
as wife, niotlier, and ([ueen.* Hut she bad also 
made herself the best-hated woman in England. 
Strafford fallen (she did her woi’st to save liim), 
and lierself iiienacc<l with iiupeacliiiieiit, on 23d 
February 1042, the eve of the Great Kebcllion, 
she parted from Charles at Dover, ajiitl, repairing 
to Holland, there raised £2,000,000. A year later, 
after a great storm, during which she bade lier 
ladies ‘Take comfort: oueeiis of England are 
never drowned,* she landed at Bridlington (o.v.), 
and, marching througli England, again met king 
Charles near Edgohill. She sojourned with him 
at Oxford, until on 3<1 Ajiril 1644 they separated 
at Abingdon, never to meet on earth. At Exeter, 
on 16th Juno, she gave birth to a daughter, and 
in less tiian a fortnight iiad to flee before Essex to 
Pendexiiiis Castle, whence she took shipping for 
France. A cruiser gave chase, and she charged 


the captain to hlow up the magazine sooner than 
let her bo cojitured ; but at length she landed on 
the coast of Brittany. A liberal allowance was 
assigned her, but she piiicbed hei’self to send 
remittances to England ; and the war of the 
Fronde (1648) had reduced her for a time to desti- 
tution, when, nine «lays after the event, news 
rcaelietl her of her husband’s execution. That 
even this crowning sorrow failed to teach wisdom 
is shown by her <|uairels with her wisest coun- 
sellm-H, and* her eilbrts to convert her children. 
The story, Iiowever, of her secret marriage to her 
confidant, Henry Lord .Jerinyii (afterwards Ear! 
of St Albans), rests solely oli gossip. After the 
Restoration, ‘ la Reiiie ^Malheurcuse,' as she called 
herself, paid two visits to England — one of four 
moil tbs in 1060-61, the other of three years in 
1662 65. Pciiys describes her as ‘ a \'cry little, 
plain old woman.* She died of an overdose of an 
opiate on 3lsb August 1060, at her clifiteau of 
Coloiiibes, near l*aris, and was buried (Bossuet 
preaeliing the funeral sermon) in the abl>ey of 
St Denis, wliencts her colli n was ousted at the 
Revolution. 

See Charles I. and works there cited ; also Strickland's 
Qneeiu< of Eiujland (new ed. vol. v. 1851 ). 

Hknuiktta, Di'chkss of Orleans, Charles L*s 
youngest child, was horn 16th June 1644. Her 
mother, Ilenrietta Maria, had to leave her hehind 
at Exeter, which in .\pril 1646 was taken hy Fair- 
fax ; hut three months afterwards, ilisgiiiscd as a 
French beggar-woman, her governess. Lady Dal- 
keith, escaped with her from Oatlands to Calais. 
Her mother brought her up a Catholic. Gay, 
brilliant, heautiful, in 1661 she w«as married hi 
Louis XI V.’s only brother, IMiilip, Duke of Orleans ; 
‘of all the love he had borne her there scmiu re- 
maiiieil nothing but jealousy.’ .\s Louis’s am- 

I hassadress, in 1670 she wheellleil Charles 11. into 
signing the secret treaty f»f J-)over; and she had 
been hack in France little more Ilian a fortnight, 
when on 30tli June she tiled at St Cloud— almost 
certainly of poison, but j[>ussibly without her 
h usbam I s ct >giusance. 

I See (Ul ARLES H. and works there cited; Mdmc. do la 
Faj'etU ’s Hixtoirc tV Hcerottv (VAufifftt rre (1720; new 
ed. by An. France, 1882) ; Mrs J^verett Green’s Prmcesae* 
of Etujhnid ; and muno^rajths hy Bailloii (French, 1885) 
tiiul Julia Cartwright (Mrs Ally ; IS93), 

Henry It* king tJ England, the yonngeSt and 
only Kuglish-horii son of William the Conf|ueror, 
was lK>in in 1068, ai;eording to tradition at Selby, 
in Yorkshire. His father left him £5000, with a 
])Hrt of which he bought the districts of the Cotou- 
tiii anti t ht3 Avraiichiii from his brother, Ktibert of 
Normandy ; and, when war broke out between 
William Rufus and Robert, Henry, although he hatl 
been iiiipj istuied hy the hitter, helpetl him to defend 
Nurmainly, anti savetl his capital city, Rouen, for 
him. . Yet in the treaty which followed (1091) he 
was excluded from the succession, and his brothers 
joined to tleprive liiiii of his laiitls. IninicdiaUdy 
after the tlealh of William he roilc to Winchester, 
seizetl the royal treasure, and in the absence 
of Robert, whti was then on his ivay liome from 
crusailing in Palestine, was elected ting by such 
tif the Witaii as were at hand, anti crowned at 
Westminster four days after. He at once issued 
a cliarter restoring the laws of Edward and the 
Coni|uerur, rucalletl Anselm, and set aliout tlie 
stern reforms which gained him among his people 
the name of the Litm of Justice. He also 
sti-engthcned his position by a marriage with 
Eodgybli (her name was changt^d to Matilda), 
daughter of Malcolm of Scotland and the good 
Queen ^Margaret, who was tlesceiided from the 
old English royal house. Tlie highest honours 
under Henry, both in church and state, were 
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strictly witlihelil from men of KtiglLsh blood ; 
yet it on the native English support that 
the kin^' relioil ; and in 1101, when the nobles con- 
spiretl to hrin;;: in Koliert, who had now returned 
home, the Eiiy.lisli r^tvick faithfully by the king 
born in their own laml, and the Normans were 
powcrlcNS, Without a battle Itobert was induced 
to resign his claims, ami Henry then established 
his power so securely that tliere was peace in Eng- 
land to the end of liis reign. On the Scottisli 
border also there was peace, and only twice (1114 
and 1 1*21 ) did Henry feel ctmipelled to make cxnc- 
litiims into Wales.' His controversy with An.selm 
re<"arding investiture, too, was conducted 
without bitterness on either side, and resulted in 
a ct)iiipromise ; while a later dispute with the papal 
**ee was emletl in 11 IP by Oalixtiis .solemnly con- 
iirming the ancient ciistoni.s of England. 

Koliert had received a ]>ension of I10(K) mark.s, 
but in IlOo d Henry made war u]»on liis badlv- 
governed duchy ; Kobert was defeated in a bloody 
liattle beneath the walls of Tinchebrai, on Sep- 
t€»mber 28, llOG, and was kept a prisoner during 
the remaining twenty -eight year> of his life. 
The ac<piisiti«»n of Normandy, the ancient patri- 
mony ot ids family, hfid heen a ])oint of amhi- 
tion with Hcin v ; to hold it lie was obliged to 
spend long p»‘iiods awav from bis kingdom, and 
to wage a nearly eoiistant warfaie, suppoit<ed 
hugely by English arms and by subsidies wrung 
from his English subjects. The Freneli king, 
Louis the Eat, and the (Vnints of Anjou and 
Flanders t<»ok part with William, Kobert s youth- 
ful son ; but the first war ended in the jieace of 
(fisor.s (11 Id I, on terms favourable to Hmiry; and 
ill the following year bis daughter Matihla wms 
marrieil to the Einneror Henry of (lermany, 
and a now alliance tnus formed. The second war 
(J1J6 20; wa- marked by the defeat of the French 
king at. Noynn in 1 1 10; and in the same year h< 
presented a fornial complaint to r’alivtus II. at 
the (.'ouiicil of Kbeiiiis. Henry, however, was 
able in a ia?rs<jnal interview* to satisfy the pope, 
who succeOiled in bringing about a peace. In 11 10, 
also, Henry’s only son, William, was ni.'irried to 
the ilaugbter of the Count of Anjou; but in 1120 
he W’as drow ned by the sinking of tlie Wldte Ship 
on his way fiom Normamly t<» Englaml, ami 
Henr^*'s successe.s in arms jiiid intrigue wcr» 
ilarkened for life*. A fredi rc'bellion in Normamly 
eiidLsl ill tin* battle of Koiirgtlieroulde (1124), and 
in cruel j»uni<bnients inflicted on the principal 
tuisoners taken. In 112(i Matilda, now a whlow% 
came back from (iermany ; in the same year Henry 
induced the Witan to swear to receive her a.s Lady 
of Enudand and N*»rniandy if lie sliouhl die without 
heir.*' main ; and before the year was out she W's\s 
marrii.*! to CeofVrey Klaritagenet, the son of the 
(.bunt of Anjou. In 11*27 Kobert s son William 
was put in jiossession of the vacant coiiiitsliip of 
Flanders; but in I12S In* dieil, and the >var.s l>e- 
tween Hnnrv and I.ouis ceaserl. Henry Jiimself 
died on Dnfmnber I, li:tr>, and the crow’n was 
seized by his sister A«lela‘.s son, Stephen of Klois. 

Henry I. wa.s styled Ileauelerc, or the Sidiolar, 
in honour of his learning, w hicli, for a king in his 
age, was not undeserving of distinction. Able he 
was, but crafty, jiassionless in his policy, and often 
guilty of acts of cold-blooded cruelty ; yet he was 
.at least consistent in his .severity, unmoved by 
impulses such as, generally evil but sometimes 
good, bad governed Kufus ; ami even his licen- 
tiousness was judged lightly after the foul vices of 
the Ked King. Law was administered during his 
reign with strictntiss, an«l generally with fairness ; 
the iunocoiit might now* and then lie confourideil 
with the guilty, and the pen.alties were often severe 
and barbarous enough, but, at the worst, only 


individuals suflereil from bis cruelty, while the 

i 'reat moss of his subjects reaped the blcssih^ra of 
lis firm rule. Moreover, under the equal wxdgiit of 
his heavy hand, Normans ami English w’ere slowly 
compressed into one nation ; and after the lamf- 
ing of Kobert at Portsmouth in 1101, never again 
did the tw'o races meet in arms face to face on 
English soil. ‘Good man he w’os,* WTitea the 
chronicler, ‘and mickle awe w'as of him. Durst 
none man niksclo wdtli other on liis time. Peace bo 
made for man and doer. ’ 

See Freeman^s Norman Conquoft, vol. v. (187G); also 
Stubbs, Constitutional History of Emjl and, vol. i. (1874); 
and Dean Church’s Saint Anselm (1870). 

Henry II* of England, the first of the An- 
gevin kings, W’as the son of Matilda, d.augliter of 
Htmrj L, and her second husband, GeoilVcy Plan- 
tagenet, ami was born at Le Mans, March o, 113.3. 
Ills mother, assisted by her illegitimate brother 
the Eiirl of Gloucester, li.ad carried on a bitter w’ar 
against Stephen, fis a usurper, from 1139 to 1148. 
Henry bim.self, unable after bis uncle’s de;i.tb to 
secure any pow’erful follow’ing, joined bis father in 
Normandy. At eighteen he was invested with 
this duchy, his mother’s heritage, and wdthin a 
ye.ar .after became .also, by bis fatb(?r’s de.atb, 
Count of Anjou; w’bile in 11. '>2 bis m.arriage 
with Ele.anor of Aquitaine, the divor(*cd wife of 
Louis VII., added Poitou and Guieiiiie to his 
dominions, w’bich now embraci.al nearly the whole 
of western France. In .bimiary 11. nt be landed 
in England ; and, after bis and Stephen’s armies 
hail twice been face to face?, .a treaty was finally 
agreed to in Novemlier, wberidiy Henry was 
declared the sncc(‘ssi)r of Stephen, whose son 
Eu.staee bad died during the negotiations. Steplien 
died the next year; Henry was crowned on 10th 
December lir>4,"and issued'a charter ctnifirmiiig bis 
grandfather’s law.s. He at onee re-established the 
maebinerv of the oxebenner, banished the foreign 
mereenaries, demolisbeu the hundreds of casth^s 
erected in Stephen’s reign, and recovered tb(‘ royal 
estates. The whole of the year 1150 the king 
s]M‘iit in Fr,ance, where he was employed until 
.July in eft’ecliiig the siihmi.ssion of his brother, 
Geotl’rey of Nantes, (.leofi’rey died in lIoS, and 
Henry,* h.aving secured his tcrritori(!s, sp<*iit five 
years warring and organising his possessions on 
the Continent, wdiciice he returned in .lanuary 1163 
to enter on the disa-strons quarrel with the church 
th.at fills the second i>criod of his reign. 

Henry, like his grandfatlier, had come to the 
crow’ll after an evil time of misgovernment and 
of .an.archy, and his fame too is that of a 
law’giver, the restorer of peace and order. His 
object was that of all tlie Norimaii kings — to 
build u]> tb'' royal power at the exiumse of the 
feudal barons aiicl of the church ; but bis i»olicy, 
W’bile selfish in its aim, w^as beiieficuiit in result, 
inasiimch as he was wise enough to recognise that 
his jiower could he securely founded only on the 
w’ell-I>ciijg of the peojile. From the Iwirons them- 
selves his reforms met at the time with little serious 
op])osition ; w'ith the clergy he w’as less successful. 
Not only could they use their weapon of excom- 
rriiinication Avith terrible effect, but, being tried by 
tlieir own coui'ts, they Avere not amenalde to the 
common laAvs of the realm, and Avere protepted 
from the punishment due to tlieir crimes ; so that 
thieves and murderers, calling themselves clerks, 
would for a first oft’ence escape witli penances and 
depiivation of orders. To aid him in reducing the 
church to subicction to the civil power he appointed 
his trusted chancellor, Becket, to the sec oi Can- 
terbury. This was the great mistake of his life, 
for Avith his archbishop’s pall Becket put on the 
Hjdrit of the high ecclesiastic, and abandoned the 
king’s service tor the pope’s. Henry comiiellod 
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him and the otlier prelates to agree to the * Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon’ (q.v.) ; Imt Becket proved 
a sturdy cimrcliinan, and the long and obstinate 
struggle Iwtween him and his iiionurch was only 
terminated by his miirdor (see Bkcket). Ileni^ 
was barely saved from excommunication by ins 
messengers making for him an unrcserveil sub- 
mission to the pope ; but he was determined not 
to repeat their oath. At a later date (1174) he 
did penance at Deckel’s grave, allowing himself to 
be scourged by monks; but, though the ‘Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon * were formally repealed, 
the king was ultim«ately successful in reducing the 
church to subordination in civil matters. I Wore 
Becket’s death Henry had made three military 
expeditions into Wales, none of them, however, of 
any permanent effect; ami, wliile negotiations 
were pcncling for his absolution, he organised an 
expedition to Ireland. The English pope, Adrian 
IV., had in 1155, by the famous Imll Landahiiiter, 
given Henry authority over the entire island ; .and 
in 1107 a number of Norman- Welsli knights, having 
been called in to the aid of a banisfied king of 
Leinster, ha<l gained a f(»oting in the country. 
Others soon followed, among them, in 1170, Kiohard 
do ('hire, afterwards nicknamed Strongbow, who 
married the heiress of Leinster, and in 1171 
assume<l rule as the Earl of Leinster. Henry was 
jealous of the rise of a powerful feudal baronage 
in Ireland, ami during his stay there, from the 
autumn of 1171 to Easter 117*2, while waiting for 
the arrival of the friendly legates from Home, he 
secured the submission of kings and bisliops, and 
left the power of Strongbow and the other nobles 
broken. For thirteen yeai*s bis governors carried 
out his system of interfm-ence and persecution ; ami 
when in 1185 Prince .John was appointed king of 
Ireland, be took with him a batch of Norman and 
Eremdi knights who ])ushed the soldiers of the first 
conquest asnle. But before the end of 1180 .John 
liiniself was driven from the country, and all was 
left in cr»n fusion. 

The thiril i^eriod of Henry’s reign is occupietl 
with the rebellion of his sous. The eldiist Iiad dieil 
in childhood; the second, Henry, born in 1155, 
was crowned as bis father’s associate and successor 
in the kingdom in 1170, having been niatried at 
the age of live to the little princess Margaret of 
France. In 117.3, incited by their jealous mother. 
Queen Eleanor, the prince ami his brother Kichard 
rebelled ag.ainst their father, ami their cause wwus 
espoused by the kings of France and Scotland. 
The latter, William the Lion, w’as ravaging the 
north of hlngland with an army, when he >v,*is sur- 
prised at Alnwick, and taken prisoner, Pitli July 
1174. To obtain his liberty, he submitted to do 
homage to Henry for Scotland (see ScoTi.ANi) 
also Edward I.). By September 1174 Henry had 
defeated the great league thus formed against 
him, and rc-establishea his authority in all his 
dominions. In the course of a second rebellion, 
Prince Henry died of a fever at the age of twenty- 
eight ; and in 1185 GeolFrev, the next son, was 
killed in a tournament at I’aris. At the end of 
1188, >vhilc Henry was engaged in a war with 
Philip of France, liichard joined the French king; 
and in July, Henry, having lost the chief castles of 
Maine and the town of Le Mans, ill and broken in 
spirit, agreed to a treaty of peace, of which one of 
the stipulations was for an indemnity for all the 
followers of Richard. The sight of the name of 
his favourite sort John in the list broke his heart ; 
and he died at Chinon on 6th July 1189. 

Upon the whole, Henry was an able and en- 
lightened sovereign, a clear-headed, unprincipled 
politician, an able general. He did not use his 
power despotically ; and such enemies os he could 
either win over or disable he spared. His reign 


was one of great legal reforms. With the ex- 
chequer the ancient ollice of the sherifts w^ 
restored, the jury system was extended, circuit 
courts were established, ami a high court of justice 
formed; whilst tlio institution of Scutage (q<v-) 
and the revival of the old Anglo-Saxon militia 
system did much to break the power of the great 
feudal lords. The earliest writer on Eiiglisli law, 
Kanulf de Glanvill (u.v.), was Henry’s chief 
justiciary from 1180. He was ambitious for his 
children, but he used them so freely as countei*s in 
the great game of ]»o1iiics that he ultimately alien- 
ated whatever aflection they had to give; yet, 
even so, hi? was sinncil .against deeply by Wth his 
wife and his sons. When not restrained by policy 
his temper was passionate and outrageous ; and 
his personal vices were those of the first Henry. 
Fair Rosamond (see Clifford) is commonly said 
to have had two sons by him, William Longsword, 
Earl of Salisbury, and Geoffrey, who became Arch- 
bishop of York, and who was faithful to him when 
his four legitimate sons took up arms ag.ainst him. 
But there is no positive evidence that the fonner 
! was lier son ; while Geoffrey's mother appears to 
I have been a woman of degraded character, named 
Ykenai or Hikeiiai. 

»Scc Frcem.m ; Stubbs, Constitutional History^ and 
preface to vol. ii. of the Chvonide of liaicdict of Pder- 
bovoiujh (18t»7); and Mrs Grtvii, Henry the Stcond^ in 
‘ Twelve English Statesmen ’ series (1888). 

Henry 111. of England, granilson of Henry 
11., and elflest son of King .John, was born 1st 
October 1207, and snceccded to the throne on his 
I father’s death at the age of nine, llis reign is one 
I of the longest and most troubled in English liistorys 
; and he himself one of its least attractive and 
j least interesting figures. Tlie tii-st forty two years 
are for the most part a dre.ary record* of inisgov- 
I ernment ami i>uri)c)seless extravagance, tlie next 
! seven a ]>eriod of strife and civil war, the remainder 
j of little interest. Henry was more devout than 
his juedecessors, and cinild boast more domestic 
I virtues ; Vmt he inherited his father’s faithlessness, 
j and through all his impolicy exhibited a stubborn 
; determination to he at le.ast as autocratic as he. 
The interest of the reign, however, centres not in 
the king, hut in the birth and infancy of the 
English constitution. In 12*27 Henry * declared 
himself of age to govern ; in 12.32 he deprived 
Hubert de Burgh, who had ruled England well as 
regent, ami as justiciary had practi(?ally continued 
to govern the country,* of all his offices ; and in 
1*2.34 he was conipelfed to dismiss Hubert’s rival 
anil successor, Peter dcs Roches. He took the 
administration into his own hands, and hence- 
forwaril iiianageil everything ill both at home 
and ahroatl. A war with France cost him 
Poitou, and might have cost him all his contin- 
ental possessions, and even his own liberty, hut 
for the generous disposition of the French king, 
IwOiiis \X. In his boyhooil, under the direction of 
the judicious Earl of IVmhroko, he re-issued the 
Great Charter, tlioiigh with certain important 
omissions ; and he continued it more than once 
afterwards, but always as a condition of a money 
grant. He was beset with favourites, chiefly from 
the country of his queen, Eleanor of Provence, and 
he allowed exorbitant exactions on the part of the 
pope. His misrule and extortion roused all chuises, 
and ill 1258 the parliament, as the assembly of the 
harons and bishops was alreaiiy called, headed by 
his brother-in-law, Simon do Moiitfort, E.arl of 
Leicester, forced him to agree to the Provisions of 
Oxford ( q.v. ), whereby ho transferred his power tem- 
porarily to a commission of barons. ' •But jealousy 
and disunion among the barons soon enabled Henry 
to repmliate his oath, and after a brief period of 
open war ( 1263 ) the whole matter was referred to 
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the arhitrntion of Louis of France, who annnltod 
tiie Provisions. De Mont fort nnd his party clis- 
ro"in<le(l tlieir Agreement to he boniid hy his ju»ig- 
niont, ami took up arms against the king. They 
licfeated liirn, ami took him prisoner in the liattfe 
of Lewes, on I4tli May 12(Vt. Tlie battle Wtas followed 
i»y an ngreeinent called the Mise of Lewes (q.v.), 
nlore humiliating to tlio king than the Provisions 
of tixford. Karl Simon now .summonod the parlia- 
ment (20rh January 1265) which has since been 
famous ns the first assembly of the. sort in which 
bi>roughs were represented ; althougli it was nearly 
the end of the century bef<»re the representatives 
of towns began ivgularly to sit in parliament. De 
Montfort’s supremacy difl not last long. Within a 
year the iwwei’ful b'aii of (»loucester desertral liis 
party, anu, with Prince E«lward, who had escaped 
froni captivity, led an overwhelming army against 
him. Simon" was defeated and slain at Kve.sham, 
on 4th August 1265. With this event the im- 

S nrtance of thi'< long, di^^mal reign einN. ITenry 
icd on 16th November 1*272, and his son hMward, 
though absent in Paloline, was at once proclaimed 
king. 

See Freeman, Stubbs (vol. ii.), Protbero’s Z»*/V nml 
nf Sitnon t.h' Monlftjrf (1SH7), and other works 
cited at 'Montfort. 

Henry IV. of England, the fii*st king of the 
House of Lancaster, wa.s horn :kl Ajiril J j(>7, the 
son of John of Gaunt, and was suniaiiicd Holing 
broke, from bis birthplace in 1 jncolnsldre. His 
father was the fourth son of Edward 111., Ids 
nioth(?r the slaughter of Pnke Henry of Lancaster. 
In 1386 Henrv was made Karl of Derby, ami ! 
marrieil Maiy de Ikdiiin, the second rielie.st heire.ss I 
in England. For some years he led a roving life. ; 
He was pr<»sent at the {a king of Tunis in 1306, ' 
fonglit against the heathen on tlie shore.s of the | 
llahic, made an attempt to roach .lenisalem in 
130*2-93, and commanded some English lances in 
the disastrous battle against i ho Turks at \ico]»oIis 
(1306). Tn 1307 he sui>]K»rted Richard TI. in the 
revolution which de.stroyed tlie Duke <if (doucester, 
arid was created iMike of Hereford ; in 1398 he was 
banished, and in the following year, wIhmi his father 
died, hifi estates were declared forfeit to Richard. 
Thereupon, in July 1309, Henry laude«l in Vork- 
sldr-e with three small ve.ssels. He met with no 
opposition ; and on Seidember *29, in the Tower, he 
induced Richard, who lia<l been dcscrle<l and he- 
ttaye^i, to sign a renunciation of his claims to be 
king. On tlie next day Henry rose in bi.s ]ilace in 
parliament and claimefl the kingdom and erowii, all 
»re>ent assenting. The act was a usurpation, for 
lenry’s claim to succeed by right of hirih wa.s haired 
liV the six -year-old son of the ICarl of March, who 
was descended from an iilder hranch. Richard was 
sliut up in the cast!** of INuiifrct. Then? was an 
attempted rising on the jiart (»f his friemis in the 
following January, hut it was easily 8iijipres.sed, 
the leaders >>eiiig beheaded hv the inob ; and in 
the middle of January 1 4tK) tlichanl died in his 
dungeon, probably from starvatifin. Yet bis death 
was more than once denied by the disaffecte*! 
party, and many cniel ex»»cntions were ncccssarA' 
i>ehire the report that Ik; liad escaped to Scotland 
could l>c silenced. Henry’s reign wa.s one of trouble 
and commotion. There were incessant rebellions, 
and more than one treach<?rous attempt was mmle 
upon his life, until in his last years he was reduced 
to a state of constant fear. Lawles.sness, rising 
partly out of the great poverty and heavy taxa- 
tion, was rife in every quarter; piracy crippksl 
commerce, though not much more so* than the 
increased duties lai<l on staples; and frecjiient 
descents were matle upon the coast by expe<htions 
from France— fcr the country of RichariTs young 
queen was Henry’s implacable enemy. The King’s 


niovonicnts, too, were constantly hampered for 
Wiant of money, there being no funds av.ailablc for 
anything beyond the most ordinary expenses of 
the country ; and ‘war treasurers ’ were ultiniately 
appointed ' by tin? impatient (^nnmoiis to watch 
tlie dishiir.sement of the sums voted. In 1404 
the Illiterate Parliament, to which it ha<l been 
dircctcil that no lawyer should be returned as a 
knight of the shire, proposed to confiscate the 
projicrty of the clergy; hut the necessity under 
which 'Henry found hiiiisolf of supporting the 
authority of the church led him not only to dis- 
ooiintenanco all such proposals, but also to permit 
sciverc <mactiiicnts agninst heretics. On 2d March 
1401 the fii-st case in England of Imming for Jicresy 
occurred, when a clergyman named 'William 
Ghatrvs was burned at Wm’ithtichl. 

The chief distiirhanccs of the peace of the reign, 
liowcvcr, were occasioned by the Welsh and the 
I Scots. I'ndcr Owen (llendower (n.v.) the Welsli 
niaintaincMl their ind»!pendcnco tliroughont this 
reign, and ke]»t nj) a haras-sing warfare against the 
English. Scotland Henry invadt‘d in 1400, hesieg- 
ing Etlinbnrgh (’astle until compelled hy famine to 
retire. In 1402, while Henry was engaged against 
the Welsh, the Scots in turn made an irruption 
into Northninherland with 40,000 men ; hut a 
body of sonic 10, (XK) of them wcn‘ encountered by 
the Earl of Northninherland and his son Harry 
Per<^y, with a foree computed at 12,000 laiiees and 
70<M1 .areliers, and mot with a crushing defeat (14th 
r SeptetnhiM ) at Humhletfin (or floniildon), where 
Ernl Douglas and the Duke of Albany’s son were 
taken pri.'^oners. Harry Percy (Hotspur) and lii.s 
bouse shortly after broke with the king, ami 
leagued with Douglas and (Hendower against him ; 
but the king mei, the IVreies at Shrewsbury (21st 
July 1403), where the insurgents wore utterly 
! defeated, Hotspur slain, and Douglas again taken 
1 prisoner. Two other insnrveetioiis followed, but 
! were easily suppresseil ; and the remainder of the 
reign was comparatividy free from domestic 
( tnnibles. In 14(H> Prince James of Scotland 
’ (afti‘i wards James T.) was captured on liis way 
' to b’rance, ami was detainoil and educated in 
' England. The civil wars in Franco gave Henry 
' an oiqHirtunity to send two expcilitions (1411 and 
I 1412) to thcat country; hut in his later years Im 
I was a miserable invalid, alllieted with epileptic 
I tits, the last of which seized him while in M e.st- 
iiiirister Abbey. He died on 20th March 1413, in 
j the Jenisalcm Chamher ; and this was taken to 
'‘xplain a jiroplicry which had said that he was to 
di«» at Jerusalem — and as late as the tivecediiig 
November he certainly had hoped to go on(*c inon* 
on crusade. Henry’s last days were ehihittercd liy 
a dread that he would be sujqilanted by Ids eldest 
son. He had commenced his reign energetic and 
detennined to govern on const itrUonal luiiiciples ; 
if) this resolve he remained steadhist, as he main- 
taincil also his devoutness and purity of life ; 
hilt disappointment and perhaps disease latterly 
iiiaile hiro cruel, vindictive, suspicious, and irre- 
solute. The hihour and sorrow of lounding a 
lynasly wore his, and his nsurped crown he found 
i'l lieavy burden. 

Sff; Stubbs, vok iii. ; Gairdner, TJie Ifuuset of Lan- 
rufftrr find Yo)% in ‘Kpochs of History’ series (1874); 
and especially Wylie, Higtory of Enyland under Henry 
the Fourth (1884-98). To these must be arldod, for 
this and tlio next two reigns, and for Henry VIII,, 
SliakcHjKjaro’H liiKturical plays, wliiclr are based mainly 
on the CbronioleH of Hall and Uolinshed (q.v.).. Fop 
tlicir value oh history, see Courtenay’s Commentariei on 
the flintoj'icol Plays of Shakespeare (z voK 1840). 

Henry V. was bom in the castle of Monmouth, 
9th August 1387, the oldest of the six children 
of Henry IV. by Mary de Bohan, from whom he 
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inherited a certain taste for Ixjoks. According to 
a local tradition, he studied for a time at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, perhaps in 1399 1400. From 1401 
wc fiiid him engaged against Glcndowcr, and in 
1403 — the year of Shrewsbury, where he was 
wounded in the foreheail by an arrow — he was 
appointed the king’s lieutenant in Wales. Here 
he remained in command of operations until 1408, 
and succeeded at least in keeping (ilendower 
behind the harriei-s of his luountains. In 1400 he 
became constable of Dover, ami in 1410 captain of 
the town of Calais; and in one of these places, 
or in London, he resided until his father’s death. 
The story of his committal to prison Is a fiction 
(see Gascoi«NK), and may l)e traced to a passage 
in the life of Edward II. when Trince of Wale.s. 
There is some evidence that lleniy was for a 
time not on good terms with his father; but 
the charges of riot and prolligaey are at least 
gross exaggerations of a young soldier’s harm* 
le.ss, b<3isterous frolias. He was crowned on lOtli 
April 1413, and at the outset of his reign liber- 
ated the young Earl of March, who w;is the 
true heii- to the crown, restored the son of Hot- 
spur to the lands and honours wliich his father 
had lost by rebellion, ami had Uicliard 11. s hod\' 
brought up from I^angley and buried in West- 
minster. The great ellbrt of Ids reign was an 
attempted conquest of France, now ruled by an 
imheciJe king and distracte<l by internal factious ; 
and in 1414 Henry formally’ demamhMl the French 
crown, to which he sec»ns to have beUe\'e<l sincei'ely 
that he had a valid claim, tlirough ids great-grantf- 
father, Edward III. On 11th August 141.> he 
sailed with an army of 30,000 men, after crushing 
a conspiracy to carry oil the Earl of March ; and 
on 22d September he took Harilcur, after five 
Avccks’ siege, at a great cost of life, inclmling 2000 
men carried oil’ by dysentery. On Sth October he 
sot out on a march to (^alais, and at Agincoiirt 
(q.v.), on the 25th, whore Ids way was blockcsl 
l)y a Frencli army, gained a battle against such 
cuurmoiis odds as to make his victorv one of the 
niost notable in Idstory. Two years aher be again 
invaded France, and by’ the end of 1418 Normandy’ 
was once more subject to tlie Phiglish crown. 
Henry’s forces had appeared before the walls of 
Paris, when tlie murder of the Dnke of llurgundy 
(10th Septemhev 1419) arousc<l the indignation 
of France against the dauphin, who hml to with- 
draw hey’ond the L<dre;'an<l on 21st May 1420 
w’as concluded the ‘perpetual pejwe* of Troy’es, 
under which Henry was re<iogniHe<l .as regent ’an<l 
‘heir of France,’ and received the French king’s 
youngest daughter, Catharine, in marriage, in 
February 1421 he took bis y’onng queen to Eng- 
land to bo crowned, liaving shown the s<ame pro- 
mise of just and vigorous rule as he had already 
done in Normandy ; hut in a month he wais 
recalled by news of the tlcfeat at Iloauj^ of his 
brother the Duke of Clarence, by a force con- 
sisting largely of Scotch, commanded by the F.arl 
of Buchan. Henry returned to France for a third 
campaign, luid his w’onted success in arms was 
attending him, wiicii he wais seized with illness, 
and died at Vinconnes on the 31st August 1422, at 
tlie ago of thirty -five, leaving on infant to succeed 
him. ^ Henry was a deeply oevoiit prince, temper- 
ate, just, and pure of life ; yet his religion, though 
he was free from w’autou cruelty, did not make 
him merciful to a conquered enemy. He followetl 
his father, too,- though apparently with reluctance, 
in. his treatment of the Lollards; even his old 
companion-in-anus. Sir John Oldcostle (q.v.), w^as 
sent to the stake. He was a brave soldier, a firm 
disciplinarian, a brilliant general; and ho died 
when his fame was brightest. 

See Stubbs; Qairdner, Lancaster York; Nicolas, 


History of the Battle of Ayincourt (1827); and A. J. 
Church, Henry the Fifth (1889), in the ‘English Men of 
Action ’ serie.s, 

Henry VI., the only cihild of Henry V. and 
Catharine of France, was bom at Windsor on 6th 
Decern l)er 1421. As he was not quite nine months 
old wdien liis father died, his uncle, John, Duke 
of Bedford, w’as ai>i)ointed to govern France, and 
another uncle, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, to 
lie protector of England in BcMlford's absence, with 
a council api»oiuted by parliament to aid and 
control him, the parliament declining to appoint 
him regent, though the late king had desired it. 
After twenty-four y’ears’ c«aptivitv, the Scotch 
king, James I., was set at liberty in the hope of 
securing peace on the northern border. In France, 
the incapable Charles VI. having dietl, liis sou tlie 
dauphin assiirne<l the title of Charles VII., and 
went on fighting with the English. His army, 
commanded by the Scottish Earl of Buchan, now 
constable of France, w'as almost annihilated by the 
English at Verneuil (1424). But this victorv was 
the liist great success obLaine<l by the English in 
France, ami their j)ower, which could only be 
maintained by force, gradually crumbled aAvay. 

( tloncester's marriage w’ith Jacqueline of llainault 
(1423) during the life of her husband, Joliii of 
Brabant, liad strained the alliance wiLh-IInrgundy, 
which soon after lost its strongest link by the 
death of Bedford’s wife, Duke Philip's sister, in 
1432. Jn 1429 the siege of Orleans was raised by 
the Fi-ench, ins|)ircd by Joan of Arc (q.v.); and 
jifto this the English "power declined steadily, in 
spite of tlieir having burned Joan as a wdteh in 
1431. Jleniy was crowmed king of England at 
Westminster in 1429, anti kin^ of France at Paris 
in 1431 ; but tlic struggle, though continued for 
twenty years, was stjcn tt> be tlesnerate. Bedford, 
the only great .and stiilesmanliKc leader on the 
English side, tlietl in 1435; Paris, was recovei*ed 
!)>’ the dauphin in the following year ; Normandy 
w’us completely lost by the fall of Cherbourg in 
1450; ami uUiinatcly, in 1453, the English were 
expelled from all France (Calais excepted), greatly 
to the true advantage of both countries. 

Disputes between Gloucester and his uncle. 
Cardinal Beaufort (q.v.), the powerful Bishop of 
Winchester, a.s well as w’ar with France, prevailetl 
during the king's minority. Be.sides being bodily 
w’eak, Henry inherited tin? niental infirmity of his 
grandfather, Charles VI. of France. In 1445 a wife 
W'as found for him in tlie strong-minded Margaret 
of Anjou ; and in 1447 the Winchester i>arty, sup- 
ported by her, succeeded in liaving Gloucester 
arrested for liigh-trcason. Five days later he W'as 
found dead in ills bed ; but that he w’os murdered 
there is no proof, aiul such evidence as we liave 
tends to the opposite belief. Beaufort, who had 
served the state faithfully for fifty yeara, survived 
his iienhew only six w’eeks, and after Ids death 
evervtliing went w'roiig. The want of strength 
ill the king, os w'ell as in his title to the crown, 
W’as an invitation to every form of faction to 
display itself. Jack Cade (q.v.), an IrEh adven- 
turer w’ho pretended he a Vlortimor, obtained a 
temporary possession of London ; hut the citizens 
overcame him and his pillaging followers, and 
he W’as killed in Su.ssex. The true representa- 
tive of the Mortimers was llichard, Duke of 
York, and he w’as one of the unquiet spirits of 
the reign. As a descendant of Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, the third son of Edward III., his title 
to the crown w’os superior to that of the king, 
who w^as descended from the Duke of Lancaster, 
the fourth son of that monarch, and he laid claim 
to the crown with more or less openness, accord- 
ing. to cii'cumstances. His influence and address 
were so great that in 1454, on the occasion of 
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tlie kind's weak niiml being entirely eclij)»eil, he 
was iippuintoil nruteetor by parliament. On the 
king’s rofovory lie was iiulispuscil to give up his 
power, and k^ied an army to maintain it. On 
‘2*2d >Iay 1455 the lirst battle of St Albans was 
fought, and the Yorkists were victors ; the Duke 
of Sonioi*set, the (lueeii’s favourite minister for the 
time, was slain, and the king himself was taken 
jirisoner. This was the tirst battle of twelve that 
were fought between the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster in the Wai-s of the Hoses (for an account 
of the struggle, see lloSES, AVars of tiik ; see also 
LiiWARD IV.). A return of Henry’s disorder made 
York again protector in 1455-50 ; and on his re- 
covery the poor king vainl,^ .strove to maintain 
noace between the duke's faction and tlie queen’s. 
Alargaret headed the Lancjvstrian forces, and never 
relinquishetl the struggle ; but in 1401 Edward IV. 
was lu'oclainied king, and in 1405 Henry was cai>- 
ture»l and committed to the Tower. In 1470 War- 
wick restoreil him to the throne, but si.v months 
after he was again in Edwards hands ; and at 
Tewkesbury (4lh May 1471) his son was slain and 
Margaret taken jirisoner. Edward returned to 
London on the ‘21st May ; and that night Henry 
was murdered in the Tower. Margaret was ran- 
somed by Louis XI. in 1475, and returned to 
Eran(‘e. Henry Inul lost both the kingdoms to 
which he had succeeded, and seen all his friemls 
die vainly for his sake. The most unfortunate of 
kings, hU reign stands out in English hktory as 
one long disa.ster. He liimself was a ju.st ami 
merciful }»rince, pious, pure, an<l generous ; but 
the gentle ami saintly scholar, with his libs of 
imbecility, was no lit iiionarcli for times so rougli. 
His Iiiglie>t claim on onr gratitude is that be 
founded Eton College and King's College, Cani- 
briii 

^ee Stubbs; Gainincr’s Lfincaster and lV>r2*, and his 
introductiun to the Pastoa L( tUr» (vol. i. 1872). 

Ill'liry VII«« fonnd(?r of the Tudor dynasty, 
was horn at 1 'em broke (’astle, the seat of his uncle, 
the Earl of IVnibrokc, on January ‘2S, 1457. His 
father, Edinuiiil Tudor, was the son of Owen Tmlor, 
a knight of Wales, and of his wife, <2ueen (’ath- 
arine, the widow of Henry V. ; he had been created 
Earl of Uichiiiond by bis lialf-broilier, Henry VI., 
and (lied Ix^fore bis .sons birth. His mother, Mar- 
gaiet H<*aiifort, >v»is the lineal representative of the 
Ibiiise of Lancaster, being descemhrd from John 
of (hiunt and rathariiie Swiiiford, wli(j.se cliildrcn 
wen* legitimated after their marriage. The young 
Earl of iticliriiond was thus the nearest heir, 
after |{i(‘bard III. bad murdered liis nephews, 
the sons (»f Edward IV., except their sisters and 
Kicliard himself. After T(?wkeslmry he found 
asylum in llrillaiiy, until he was invited to invade 
England and rocue it from the iisnrjier. 'IJie first 
atlemjit 1 14s;0 eiidetl in failure, and cost the Duke 
of Jliickingliam his head ; hut in August 1485 
Kichmond landed at Milford Haven, and marched 
across tlie country to Hosworth, in Lei(ie.stersliire, 
where Uiehard wiis defcaU'd and slain. Henry now 
ascended the thnnii^ ; and lii.s marriage with Eliza- 
beth of York, E« I ward IV. ’s eldest daughter, by 
w'hicli tlie White l{os(j and the Red were uiiitcu, 
was celebrated in the. billowing January. His 
reign was troubled by several impostors elaitiiitig 
the (.Town : lirst, Lambert Simnel, an Oxford joiner’s 
K(>n, wli(> prufc.s.sed to be the h)arl of Warwick, 
Clarence’s son, and was nroclaiimMl king in irelaiul, 
but was defeiUed at Stok(! in 1487, taken prisoner, 
and turned iiito a menial in the king’s Kitclieii; 
next, t’erkin W'arbeck, who pretended to he the 
hoy Duke of York, wdio had 7io( been murdered in 
the Tower by Kicliard III., and was patronised hy 
Hie Duchess of Hurgundy and supported by the 
Ell (pen r Maximilian autl James IV, of Scotland, 


but was finally captured in 1497 ; and finally, 
Kaluli Wilford, who also ]>reteiided to be tlie Earl 
of Warwick, but did not succeed in carrying his 
enterprise far, being almost at oiiec taken and 
hanged in 1499. In this year Henry, to end liis 
troubles from pretenders, had Warbeck, whom he 
had pardoned, and the true Earl of Warwick, a 
youth who had known only cajitivity all iiis days, 
convicted of a plot to recover their liberty, and 
executed. The execution of tlie latter is the chief 
blot on Henry’s mciiiory ; for the execution of Sir 
William Stanley, deeply thougli the king had been 
indebted to him, there a]>pears to have been ample 
justification. 

In 149‘2 Henry invaded France, but was bought 
otr with a promise of 745,000 crowns ; and ibis was 
the only foreign war in which he engaged, altbongh 
his successful diplomacy gave him an inllucius* in 
continental politi(‘s greater than had been attained 
by any king of England before him. Ferdinand 
and Isabella’s daughter, Catharine of Aragon, wa.s 
married to his son .iVrthur, Prince of Wales, a Isiy 
of lift-eon, just before he died ; and Henry’s policy, 
added to an objection to retuiii part of her uowiy, 
ultimately led him to betroth her to bis next .son, 
who became Henry VI ll. A marrifage from which 
llowed most im]i()rtant consequences was that of bis 
eldest daughter, Margaret, tOiJanies 1 V. of Scotland, 
which a cmitiiry later broiiglil about the union of the 
crowns. In February 1508 Henry's (|neen died, and 
in bis active en(leavour.s to obtain a second wife, 
with a siilficiently large dowry, he juoposed a few 
iiioiiths later to marry bis own daiignU/r-in law, 
Catharine, who had been left a widow hy Arthur 
the year before ; and in 1500 he even ollered to wed 
iier sister Juana, the insane heiress of Castile. 
With similar lu-ojeets he was still eimaged when 
lie died on A)>ril ‘22, 1509, leaving behind him 
£1,8(K),(KX), worth £18,0(X),000 in our eurreiiey. 
He was a lover of peace, the friend of the chnreh, 
the patron of scholarshij) and architecture, as well 
a.s or commerce and adventure. Hacon calls hiin 
wonder for wise men,’ and ‘ this English Solomon, 
for Solomon also was too heavy ni»on his ]>eo]>1c in 
exactions.’ Hut Hmiry’s avarice has been exagge- 
rated. Cbielly be was a linancler, yet bis legis- 
hithm was wise and just, lie not only ruled, but 
governed England, and under him the country 
prospered and the trading-class liccamc more 
powerful ; the taxation was probably not so 
excessive as has been as.sumcd, and the notorious 
extortions of the king’s lawyem, Diidle^^ and 
Enip.son ((i.v.), did not touch the. great mass of the 
jieijjde. Nor was the king greedy of gold for its 
own sake; ‘to him,’ says Cairdner, ‘a large 
reserve was a great guarantee for peace and 
security.’ As a politician Henry was pitted against 
such cunning o])poneiits a.s Ferdinand of Spain, and 
at lea.st maUdieJ them all in subtlety and in fore- 
.sight ; and the throne which lie bad won be left to 
his sun stable and secure. 

Sue Biiuuu’H History of Henry VII. ; Gairdner’s Henry 
the Srventh (‘ En;;lish Statesmen ’ series, 1889 ) ; and Busch’s 
Enyland under the Tudors ( vol. i. trans. 1805 ). « 

Henry ¥ 111 ., the second of the Tudor nion- 
archs of Englaml, was l>orn in 1491, and ascended 
the thronti in 1509. He was the second son of 
Henry VII. and Kli/abeth of York, and thus 
iiriiteil the rival claims of the Houses of York and 
Lancaster. Previous to tlie death of lij.s elder 
brother Heiity had been intended for the cliurch ; 
and tlii.s early lieiit of Ids ndiid must in some 
iiicasiirc explain his life-long interest in all matters 
of religious faith and church government. During 
the first years of his reign Henry held a place In 
the hearts of his penjile such as no English monarch 
liefore or since iias ever held. This affoctionate 
admiration, wliich with strangely little diminution 
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he retained to the last, woh due to the fact that of 
all Enj'liHh kings ho was tlio most intensely English 
—mentally, morally, and physically. This enthu- 
siasm of his people was also the natural rebound 
of feeling after the tame ami cautious government 
of Henry VJI., a king, in spite of all his iulniirable 
qualities, the last in the world to give rise to any 
such enthusiasm himself. In his earlier manhood 
Henry was accounted the handsomest prince of his 
time, though foreign <ibscrvers declarcid that his 
contemporary, Francis I., Ixire himself with a more 
kingly air. In all manly exercises he could liohl 
his own with any of his subjects. His attainments 
and general mental cultivation W'cre far beyond 
those of his great rivals, Francis and the Emperor 
('harlcs Y. ; and his accession to the throne was 
hailed with delight by such men I'ls Colet, Erasmus, 
and More, as the happiest omen for tlie new studies 
which had lately found their way into England. 

At the date when Henry ascended the throne of 
England a ruler wiis nee<Ied with an energy of 
character and ftuve of intelligence such as luul never 
yet lM*en remiired of any English })rince. With 
the reign of Henry Vlll. begins the modern pmiod 
<u‘ European history. The l>eginning of the new 
time was marked by many circumstances tliat 
broadly distinguish it from the age that prece<led 
it. In Henryk s reign began that relation of the 
lea<lihg jiowers of Europe to each other which has 
continiied to the present day a relation of jealoits 
watchfulness, that insists on a ‘ balance of i#<»wer ’ 
as the nec(!ssary c<»mlitiou of the integrity of each 
separate stfite. Tf> play his part in the new order, 
therefore, a range of policy was require<l of Henry far 
lM»yon<l tliat of even liis most ambitious })redcccssc»rs. 
In" liome allairs, also, ouestions were thrust ujmui 
him which touched tiie very existence of the 
nation. Hy the Wars of the Hoses ami the |M)Iiey 
of Henry >'11. the strength of the feudal barons 
ha<l been broken, and the modern middle cla.ss bad 
begun to lie a force in the state. Had Henry been 
a weak ruler, however, there >vas still snilieient 
power left in the old aristocracy to have ertccted 
at least a temporary reaction, and to have revived 
the ilisasters of the late civil >vai*s. Above all the 
new time wa^s marked by a revolutionary spirit in 
all questions of religion that strained to the utmost 
the ])ru(h*nce -of Henry and other contemporary 
princes. In Heniy’s reign the follo>vei’s of Luther 
toiiiid llieir >vay into all the leading countries of 
Europe, and by their uiieoiiiproiiiisiiig zeal gave 
the most serious alarm to the upholders of the ohl 
order. Hy the rise of the great rival jkiwci’s, also, 
and hy his own diminished prestige, the pope and 
his claims had become a question of the first 
political importance — a question that affeetcHl the 
entire development of the respcc.tive states of 
Europe. The question of the jiapal supremacy 
presented itself to Hcniy in a special form, but 
sooner or later it must have presented itself in one 
form or another, and sooner or later been dccideil 
as Henry decided it. It >vas impossible that the 
question should not arise wlietlicr certain out- 
grown institutions and privileges should continue 
in the interest of a foreij^n potentate, who by the 
very^ condition of his existence >vas now at the 
bidding of whatever ruler might chance to have 
the strongest arm. The time, in short, was one 
when revolutionary forces were everywhere at 
>vork ; and it is only by keeping this fact before us , 
that we can form any real conception of tJie most 
extraordinary rei^n in English annals. 

Shortly after his accession Henry, by the advice 
of his council, married Catharine of Aragon, liis 
brother Arthur's widow — a step, as it turned out, 
of trenioudoiiB consequence in the ilestinies of 
England. .. The iirst three years of the reign passed 
witiiout any momorahle event. At home, by a 


succession of shows and festivities, Henry at once 
gratified his o>vn taste for pleasure and gained an 
^sy ])ojmlarity with his people. He also gave 
fnrtlier satisfac^tion by the execution of Dudley ami 
Emjison. In 1512 the real history of Henry’s reign 
begins. As a numiber of the Holy League, formed 
hy the pope (Julius II.) and Ferdinand of Spain 
against Louis XII., Henry in that year began his 
first war hy the invasion of Franco. The result 
>vas far from encour.aging. Overreached hy Fer- 
dinand, Henry sent a body of trriops to Spain, who 
disgr.aced England in the eyes of Europe by mutiny- 
ing against tlieir leaders, and insisting on being led 
home without striking an effective blow. The 
next year Heiiiy invaded France in person, and 
partly retrieved the national honour at the so- 
calleil Battle of Spurs, and by the capture of 
Ttuouenne ami Tournuy. During bis absence a 
gix*ater triumidi was g.ained for England by the 
disastrous defeat of tin? Scots .it Floddeii, which 
for several years loft Henry a freer han<l to carry 
out his continental jiolicy. 

It was in this first French war that Henry’s great 
minister, Wolsey, began to take a prominent place 
in the councils of tlie nation ; and thenceforward 
till bis fall in 1529 the history <if this reign is little 
else than the history of \Volsey. A servant of 
Henry VI L, \\'olscy liad early ingratiated himself 
>vitli "his .son at once hy his pliant courtliness and 
his consuniniate ability in puolic alfairs. So early 
as 1.5J4 Wolsey >vas after tlie king liiniself the fimt 
man in the country. During the sixteen years of 
his administration the history of England is the 
history of its foreign jiolicy. In this policy the 
chief aim of Wolsey and his master (Tor Henry 
even at his most thoughtless period never wholly 
neglected jmhlie business) was to bold in equipoise 
the two great continental po>vers, France and 
Spiiiii, and by maintaining the position of arbiter 
U) win for Eiiglaml an importance to which her o>vn 
resources hardly entitled her. In ]mrsuance of this 
aim the .support of England was till 1525 given to 
Spain against France. In this iirst period of the 
reign the foreign events on which the most im- 
yiortant consequences turned were the election of 
the emperor in 1519, the battle of Pavia in 1525, 
and the sack of Koine in 1527. 

From the election of (’harles of Spain to the 
empire ovit Francis I. of France began that rivaliy 
between these t>vo princes >vlii(;li for a oiiarter of 
a century distiiiclcd w estern Europe witJi almost 
coiilinuous War. It was of the niino.st importance 
both to (’Jiarles and Francis wliat .side Henry 
should take in the duel they saw before them. 
Both, accordingly, >vcrc eager in their pn>llcrs of 
friemtsbii) to the English king. At the Field of 
the Cloth of Cofdy near (luisnes, in the English 
dominion in France, w'here Henry and Francis 
•met in 1.520 amid a blaze of grandeur that sorely 
drainetl the punses of both nations, a meeting took 
place, w'hi<di, after many profes.sions of frieiidsliip, 
came to null dug. Henry had hardly left Framds 
wiien lie met the emperor at Graveliiies, w’licrc a 
formal alliance hetween them w’as confirmed hy the 
betrothal of (Miarles to Henry’s daughter Mary, 
then a child of four years. The piotr.ac*tcKl .struggle 
l»etw’een Charles and Francis at once began, though 
tlie following year (L521), at Calais, Wolsey did 
Ins utmost as ambassador of England to maintain 
the pence of Europe. Tlie struggle proceeded with 
varying success till in 152.5, at the battle of Pavia, 
Francis w^as brought to the verge of ruin by his 
o>vn capture and the defeat of tlie most powerful 
army he had ever led into Italy. As the ascend^ 
eney thus gained by the emperor endangered that 
b^ance of power at wdiich Wolsey >va8 ever aiming, 
England w^as now thrown into alliance with France. 
The sack of Home by the emperor’s troops in 1627 
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suppliod Henry with tstill stmii^er reasons for 
joining V’rance ; and meanwhile uonicstie reasons 
were uririti^ him in the same direction. 

The leading events at home tliiring these sixteen 
years may he brielly tohl. In 15*21 the Duke of 
Ihiekiiigham, a descentlant in tlic female line from 
the youngest son of Edward 111., and, therefore, a 
possihle claimant for the throne, w.os executed on 
a charge of treason. There was little foundation 


! first dis)>osed to humour Henry s desire for a 
I divorce, and in 1528 sent Cardinal Campegg^o to 
England to try the validity of the king’s maniage 
I with (Catharine. The visit of (!)anipeggio, whose 
powers had been carefully guarded, settled nothing; 
I and the pope under pressure from the emperor re- 
I vokeil tbe case to the Koinan curia. This impotent 
j •conclusion was the ruin of AVolsey, who now found 
himself without a friend at home or abroad. The 


for the charge ; but the death of this great noble- 
man showed England that Henry, in spite of all 
his love of pleasure, was no ruler to be trilled with, 
while it gave continental princes a strong impres- 
sion of his unlimited power over his subjects. Tlie 
same year Ilenr^’ publisheil his famous IwHik on the 
Sacraments in reply to Luther, and receive<l fmm 
I'ope Leo X. the title borne by all Henry’s suc- 
ctissors — FiiU'i Dcfcnsot\ ‘ Defender of the Faith.’ 
To enable him to play that j»art in continental 
affairs which he desired, Henry had frequent need 
of supplies beyond any of his pre.ihicessors. To 
raise llicse supplies Wnlsey showed his devotion 
to the king hy taking upon himself all the odium 
of frequent and excessive taxation. In 1523 he 
demanded of the House of (Vunmoiis a •subsidy of 
£800,r»(3n, to l»e raised by a tax of twenty per cent, 
on all gof>ds and lauds. After a vigorous i»rotcst 
by the houst; Wol.sey carried bis point ; but the 
resistance he bad met wa> a serious warning that 
there were limits beyond which even he could not 
safely proceed. To \he country at large he imule 
hims^lt >till further oilious by the sujqiression of 
all monasteries with loss than seven inmates. As 
Jie devoted the revenues of these monasteries to , 
educational purposes, this action was in the lH»st 
interests of tlie coiinlrv ; hut the monks were still 
popular, and the jicopic were not yet j»roj»ared for | 
this^ high-hainled dealing with a time honoured ^ 
institution. Jii 15*25 Henry's cxjiensive foreign . 
policy again brought him into straim for money, j 
ainl again Wolscy had to face popular feeling by , 
the proposal of an illegal tax. The tax he now . 
pro|>osed is known «as tlio .Amicahle Loan. On all 
sidc< It met with the stro^ge.-^t opjiosition, anil 
Wolsi'v was forced to abandon his proposal, hut 
‘people cui*sed the ca-rdinal and his adherents as 
subversive c»f the laws and liberty of England.’ 

The turning-point in Henry’s reign, as it is a 
great luming iioint in the history of England, is 
the moment when the thought lirst occurred to 
him that at all costs his marriage with Catharine 
of Aragon must he di.'.solved. fn taking a sfi*p 
which he knew to Ixj fraught with the most far- 
reaching con-equences to the nalioii Henry waf« 
detenninoil by so maii\ motives that it is hopeless 
to decide which at any one period carried it over 
the rest. Catharine was plain in personal appear- 
ance, cold by her natural temper, and six years 
older than her husband ; all lier cldldreii, cxcejit 
her daughter Mary, bad di»!d in infancy, and 
Henry ]»rofessf*d (and we may liclieve honestly 
enough) to see in this the jiiilgment of heaven on 
an iinnatnr.al alliance; any doubt of the legitimacy 
of -Mary niiglit leafl to a renewal of the civil wars 
of the preceding century ; the interest of England 
seemed now to point to France rather than Spain 
as her most advantageous ally, and f ’atharirie did 
not conceal her disapproval of Henry’s hreacli with 
her cousin the Emperor C-harles; and, lastly, 
Henry had set Ills aflectioiis on another, Anne 
l3oleyii, a niece of the Duke of Xoilolk, who 
)on perceived the ascendency she hfwl gaiiic^l, and 
knew how to use it for her own purpose. 'With | 
such various motives lieliind him, Henry, with all 
the passionate self-will of his nature, bent h»mself 
to accomplish his end. Pope (dement VI L, who 
aftei the sack of Koine had every reason to dread 
and detest the influence of tlie emperor, was at 


king blamed him for the failure of Campeggio’s 
mission ; Anne Koleyn, who was now all-powerful, 
looked on him as the only obstacle in the way of 
her ambition ; and Caihariiio regarded him as the 
evil counsellor, who in his policy of opposition to 
the ciii]>oror was the main cause of all her iiiis- 
fortuucs. In 1529, on an iiidictineiit for breach of 
prannunury he was striiqied of all his goods and 
honours, and dismissed from the court in disgriute. 
j The next year he Avas suniiiioiiod to London on a 
, charge of high-treason, but broken in bealtli and 
; spirit died on tbe way, )>rofessiiig to the last his 
I devotion to the kiiip. ‘No statesman of such 
; eminence,’ it has been said, ‘ever died less 
lamented.’ The people, who could not api»reeiate 
j what be had done for England abroad in making 
; her a power to Ikj reckoned with in all the couni^ils 
j of Eurojie, saw in him only the haughty and vain- 
j glorious upstart, whose entire moth* of life gave 
I the lie to his otlice and jirofessitm. 

! • The period from the tall of AVoIsey to the fall of 
i his siicces.sor, I'homas Cromu’cll, in L540, is jicrliaps 
, the most extraordinary, as it is, perlnijis, one of 
the most im])ortant in all English history. During 
these years were broken link by link all the ties 
that hound England to the Papacy, and the 
country disjiartetl from that system of the nations 
which men had ctmic to regard as no less divinely 
ordered tlian the system of the heavens itself. 

This sevcruiici; of England from Homo was 
carried through l»y the )>arliamerit of 1529-36, 
summoned after an interval of seven years, anil 
largely composed of the cirealiires of the king. 
Despite the coldness of the pope, Henry was as 
deieriiiined as ever on his divorce, and equally 
I determined that he would not plea^i his eau.^e at 
, lioiiH*, which would have been a direct admission 
! of the |>apal supremacy. Ky way of iTdieviiig the 
j scruples or the pope to reverse the judgment of his 
‘ predecessors in favour of Henry’s marriage, the 
I case Avas submitted to tbe various universities of 
, Eiiropf?. Their verdict Avas not unanimous, but 
: the iiiajority declared that Henry’s scruples Avere 
I justitied. The poy»e, however, Avith the fear of the 
j emperor ever bciore him, Avould not he moved from 
his iiositioTi ; and, nieaiiAvhile, the English lairlia- 
mciit, inspired hy the king, proceeded AVith its 
Av<»ik. l»y hii.nhiing the clergy Henry doubtless 
thought he AAoiild he most likely to bring the y»ope 
to terms. Accordingly, one blow after another 
Avas struck at their jirivilegcs till they were taught 
that their real master Avas not the jMijie of Home, 
but the king of England. In L531 the Avliole body 
of the clergy’, on Hie same grounds as Wolsey, were 
declared guilty of treason under tlie laAv of proi- 
vnmirr^ and purchased the jiardon of the crown 
only hy the jmynieiit of £118,840. The same year 
he extorted from them his recognition as ‘ protector 
and supreme head of the church and clergy of 
England,’ and the year following abolished the 
system of enmatea hy Avliicli the pope received the 
first year’s income of all newly-apjiointed bishoyis 
on. I archhishojis. The tendency of all these acts 
could not be mistaken, and Sir Thomas More, wiio 
had succeeded Wolsey in the chancellorship, and 
who saAv the inevitable end of Henry’s policy, 
praj’cd to lie relievetl of the ( « reat Seal. In further 
deriaiico of Home, Henry (1533) Avas priv'aiely 
manied to Anne Bolcyn, in the teeth, also, as it 
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would appear, of public opinion, which all through 
had been on the snle of (Catharine. The year 15.34 
saw the definitive breach of England witli Koine. 
By the parliament of that >'ear it was enacted that 
all bifihops ahould be appointed by a conq^ tVClirc 
from the crown, and that all recourse to tlie bishop 
of Rome should be regarde<l as illegal. It was also 
enacted that tlic king’s marnage with Catharine 
was invalid, that the succession to the crown should 
lie with the issue of Henry’s marriage with Anne 
Boleyn, and that the king was the sole supreme 
heail of the church of England. To this hist act 
Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More, both men of 
the Old order, but. illustrious by thoir character 
and attainments, refused to swear, and both were 
executed the following year. In all Ills action 
against Homo Heniy \vas eager that the world 
should understand that his quarrel was solely with 
the pope, and not with the doctrines of the churcli. 
The supporters of Luther, therefore, were treated 
with the same severity as the clergy of the old 
church who refused to acknowledge him in tlin 
]>lacc of the pope. To proclaim his soundness of 
doctrine he ordeml (15.37) the publication of the 
Bool' or the Tnstitittion of a Christian 
Man, in which, with the exception of the headship 
of the popc» fke Catholic doctrines were set 
down after the strictest orthodoxy. It was the 
same anxiety to save his orthodoxy that prompted 
the famous Hitatatr of the S/j' Articles, known as 
the Bloody Statute, in which all the fundamental 
doctrines of tlio (Uiurcli of Rome arc insisted on as 
necessary articles of belief — the severest iicnalties 
being attached to the denial of any one of them 
(15.39). 

In 1.5.35, following the example of Wolscy, Henr>’ 
appointed a commi.ssion under the direction <>f 
’niomas Oomwell to prepare a report on the static 
of the monasteries for the guidance of parliament. 
Tin* report, containc'd in what is known as the 
Black Book, revealed a state of things that justi- 
fied the most drastic dealing. The commissioners 
were strongly disposed to exaggerate whatever 
evils they found, and their report is to be taken for 
what it is wprth ; yet there is abundant te.stimony 
from friends and foes alike to prove that the 
monasteries had outlived their function, and that 
their general character was fitteil t-o depress r.ather 
than elevate the moral ideal of the nation. On the 
strength of this report an .act was ]iassed for the 
suppression of all monasteries with a revenue under 
£^)0 a year.’ This high-handed dealing with an 
ancient institution brought to a hoail a widespre.ad 
discontent with the late policj’ of Henry. In the 
north of England, especially, the sympatliies of the 
iieoplc were mainly with tlie old religion, and the 
tiaroiis and country gentlemen were generally of the 
same way of thinking. Tlie people, moreover, had 
a real grievance in the fact that everywhere there 
was much misery in the country, by reason of the 
land being extensively converted from agricultural 
to pastoral purposes, and its lieing bought up hy 
speculators from the towns. The year following 
the sumiression of the smaller monasteries, there- 
fore, a formidable in.surrcction, known ns the JVf- 
ffrimape of Grtice, was organised in the northern 
’counties under the leadership of a hamster named 
Robert^ Aske. The revolt was crushed and failed 
in all its objects, for tlie very next year Henry 
gave a (Inal blow to the ancient clinrch hy the 
supiiression of ^ all tlie roinaining monasteries. 
Henry's agent in this wholesale dissolution was 
Thomas Cromwell, the * Hammer of the Monks,* 
who, after the ki^ himself, was now the most 
powerful man in England. The removal of the 
monasteries was in the best interest of the conn tty ; 
but the manner p which Cromwell carried out the 
work is a revelation at once of the character of 


the man and the time. The revenues of the 
monasteries to the amount of £101,100 ^vere 
devoted to small pensions for the abbots and 
priors, and the erection of six new bishoprics. 
Tlie bulk of the revenues, however, pa.ssed to 
the crown and to those who liad ma<le themselves 
useful to the king. 

We have again to return to the history* of the 
king’s marriages, whicli, in every case, it 'is to be 
remembered, have a more or less direct bearing on 
the policy of the reign. In 1.5.30 (^uecn Catharine 
died, and the same year Anne Boleyn liersolf was 
executed in the Tow'er on the cliarg(* of inlidelity 
to the king. The vciy day before her execution 
Henry was married to .Jane Seymour, tluj only one 
of his wives for whom he appears to liavo ha4 any 
real affection and respect. The next year .Jane 
Seymour died, leaving a son, afterwards Edward 
VI. The succession being in the estimation of 
Henry .and his ministers still iii.secure, Anne of 
(3eves w.as chosen as the king’s fourth wife, in the 
hope of attaching the l^rotcstant interest of Ger- 
Tii.any. Anne’s personal appearance proved so little 
to Henry’s taste that lie consented to the marriage 
only on condition that a divorce shoiihl follow ns 
speedily as decency wouhl permit. Henry’s dis- 
gust with Anne of Cleves was the immediate 
occasion of the ruin of his gi-eat minister Crom- 
well. As the agent of Ibany’s own religious 
policy Cromwell liad made himself as generally 
detested as his predecessor Wolsoy. It was mainly 
through his action that Anne li.ad heoii brought 
forward, and his enemies used the opi>ortimity of 
Henry’s imlignation to etfect his min. Accused of 
high-treason by the Duke of Noriolk, he was 
executed on a 'hill of attainder, without the form 
of a trial (1540). On the day of Cromweir.s death 
Henry married (^^athavine Howard, another niece 
of the Duke of Norfolk, and thus seemed to lend 
himself to the C.atholic p.arty represented by that 
nobleman. Before two ye,ars liad passed Catharine 
suffered the same fate ns Anno Boleyn, on the same 
ch.arge, and in her case proveil heyo’ml dispute. In 
July 154.3 Henry married his sixth and last wife, 
(’atharine Parr, widow of Lord Latimer, a woman 
of character, who was happv enough to sun ive her 
husband. 

During all these years tiic rivalry of Fmneis and 
the emperor had lieeu the source of almost constant 
war, ami Henry’s interest in thoir struggle had 
been kept continually alive hy tlie intrigues of 
France in Scotland, "in 154.3 Henry and Charles 
made a common invasion of France, which ended 
disgrtacefully for England hy Francis and ttie 
emperor .arranging a p(?iici; in whicli Henry ’.*< name 
was not even mentioned. In 1545 Francis made 
an abortive iiivivsion of England, and the following 
year Henry retaliated hy another invasion of 
France. At length, hoili nionarchs lieing alike 
broken in health and spirit, they conclmled a 
peace (1546), of wliich, by Francis’s intervention, 
Scotland also had the licnefit. 

In bis last yeai's Heiiiy suffered much from an 
ulcer in bis leg, which 'seems at times to have 
goaded almost to madness a temper never very 
tractable or iiuiform. The execution of the young 
Earl of Siirrev, son of the Duke of Norfolk, on a 
charge of higli -treason, completes the long list of 
the judicial murders of Henry's reign. Norfolk 
himself was saved from the same fate only by the 
death of Henry himself, Jaiiuaiy 28, 1547. 

From the revolting record of his conjugal rela- 
tions and the long list of noble victims that make 
his rule a veritable rdign of terror, Henry is apt* to 
be hastily judged simply as an unnatural monster, 
liorne along by motives of cruelty and lust. Yet 
it cannot be qiiestioiied that from first to last he 
was popular mth all rank.s of his people, and that 
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he insiiired tlu^ most devoted affection of those in 
inimeoiatc contact with him. ‘ Had Henry l)een 
the wilfnl. capricious, ami self-indulj^ent monarch 
he is sometimes represented,’ says Professor Brewer, 
‘the intense personal devoti<»ii of such men as 
Wolsey, (.’nnnwell, More, Gardiner, and Fitz- 
william, so nnlike each other in .all respects, this 
one cxcepteil, would have been the most niiintel* 
ligihle panulox in history.* In the point of pei*sonal 
morals Henry was purity itself compared with Ids 
contemporaries Francis and Janies of Seotlain* 
In the sense of kintjly responsibility, also, he bears 
the. nmst favourable comparison with the French 
kin;r. Even in the .shedain*^ t»f blood Henry was 
merciful comparetl with Franci.s. In the ctise of 
the victims ot the Blootly Statute, and even in the 
case of the deaths of such men as More and Fisher, 
we arc bound t<» admit that Henry had a certain 
justilication in princijde and in tlie interest of the 
country. But in the wholesale massacre of the 
Protestants by Francis we have simply the 
gratuitous act" of a monarch devoid himself of 
all religions conviction, prompted by the moment- 
ary caprice of selli^h interest. Only a prince of 
the most imjierious will could have ctfected the 
ecclc'^iastical revtilution that makes Henry’s reign 
jierbaps the mo.st important in English history. 
At the same time, the whole ]»ast poliev of England 
towardjs Home had its necessary result in Henry’s 
rejection of his pajial .supremacy. By the laAv of 
]jnt'inunitr the ])ower of the ]iope had ceased to be 
more than a form, and it only re<|uired an occa.sion 
such as the divorce of Gatharine, and a king with 
the resolution of Henry, to snap the bond that wa.s 
alrea<ly worn to the extreinest tenuity. In the 
.suppimsion of the monasteries, also, Henry in 
reality acted in accordance with the highest con- 
.sciou>ness of the nation. The ma.ss of the ]»eople 
were unfavourable to the revolution, but that 
section of th(! community which rc|»resented the 
moral .sense of the nation was all on the side of 
Henry. It is in his manner of carrying out what 
was a necessary revolution, in his "coarseness of 
nature, which <le.serves the harsher name of .sheer 
brutality, tlisit the instimuive feeling of revulsion 
against Henry linds its real justilication. 

See the articles Wolsey, Cro.mwell, Moke, Cr.ynmek, 
&c. ; Fronde’s nixtory uj Euyhiud (vols. L iv.); The 
Hrtffn of Hr.nry Vi I frttin. hi-< Accettnion to the Jjrath of 
U'ulscyf by J. .S. HrewiT, edited hy J. Gairdner (2 vol.s. 
1SS4) from the jjreface.s to the Foils j mhli cations ; 
Mandell Cndglitiui’s CardivnL Wohey (1.S88); Stubbs’.s 
Lectures on Mfdieiuil and Modern History and 

(ius^iuet’s Disso/ ntion of the Enyllsh Monasteries (2 vols. 

l«8y). 

Phincp: rtr Wales. See James I. 

Henry, sumamed The Lion (1120 1105), Duke 
of Saxony and Bavaria, was tlie son of Henry the 
Proud, nnd the head of the tJuelplis. After Ba- 
varia, which ha<l been taken from his father, was 
re.store<l to him (1151) by tlie Emjieror Frederick T., 
he became the nmst powerful noble in Germany, 
bis possessions extending from the N«)rth Sea and 
the Baltic to the shores of the A<lriatic. His grc.at 

I lower and Ills ambitious designs ron.sed again.st 
liin a league of princes, cccle.siastical and temporal, 
in 1166; but Henry, witli the emperor’s counten> 
ance, was able to inaki* head sin’ce.s.sfnlly against 
bis enemies. Freilerick I. at length grew alarmed, 
deprived Henry of bis dominions and itlaccil liiiii 
under the ban of the empire in 1180. Nor wa.s he 
fully reconcib**! to Frederick’s snecessnr, Henry 
VI., until about three years b<*fore bis own deatll. 
Henry the Lion pursued an enlightened policy in 
ruling bis dominions, in that be encouraged agri- 
culture ami trade ; lie fostered the commerce of 
Hamburg and Liibeck, and was the founder of 
Munich. 


Henry IIL, emperor of Germany, only son of 
the Emperor Conrad II., was born on ‘28tli October 
1017, elected king of the Germans in 1026, Duke of 
Bavaria iii 1027, Duke of S>Yabia iii 1038, and 
succeeded bis father as emperor in 10.‘19. A luftn 
of stern tbougb pious di.sposition, he resolutely 
innintaineil the imperial prerogatives of power, and 
encouraged the efforts of the Clu^iae monks to 
reform the ecclesiastical system of Europe. Having 
summonetl a council at Sutri in 10-16, be put an 
end to the seandiilous intrigues of the rival jiopes, 
Benedict IX., Sylvester HI., and Gregory TV., by 
deposing all_ three and securing the election of 
(Moment II. in their stead. In 10-12 be comjiellcd 
the Duke of Bohemia to acknowledge himself a 
vassal of the empire. The outcome of re]K‘ated 
camjiaigns in Hungary was the establishment of 
the sujirimiacy «f the emjure over that kingdom in 
10-14. Henry alst» strctcbeil bis authority over the 
Nornifui compierors of Ajuilia and (.’alabria. He 
died .suddenly at Bodfebl, in the Harz counlry. on 
.5lli October 1056. He was a zealous ]iroinotcr of 
learning and the arts, espc'cially music. lie 
fouiidetl numm-ous monastic schools, over which 
he placed learned monks of Brittany, and built 
several cburcbes, iucliidiiig the cathedrals of 
AVorms, Main/, and Spirc.s, in the last of which 
he was buried. See Steiiidorff, Jithrhurher ties 
Deuisr/iCh lirirhs ludcr ITr.inrirh TIT. ( 1874- SI ). 

Ht'liry IV.* mnncMor of Germany, was born 
at (io.‘<lar on lltb S’ovembcr 1050, clect(‘d king 
of the Germans ill 1054. and succeetleil bis father, 
Henry III., in 1056, bis mother being naiiuMl regent 
of the empire. She was soon ousted by the 
Arebbisboji of (’ologne, and he in turn by tlio 
Arcbbisho|) of Bremen. About 1070 Henry began 
to act for biiii.sclf. Ills first care was to break the 
power of the nobles of the land ; but bis measures 
provoked a ri.sing of tlie Saxons, wlio in 1074 forced 
upon Henry humiliating terms of pacification. In 
the following year be defecated ibem in a great 
battle at Hohenburg, and tlit*n proceeded to take 
vengeance u]m)ii the jirinccs, secular and ecclesiius- 
tical, who bail ventured to contest ]mwer with him. 
The ca.se of tlie latter gave the po])e, (begory VII. , 
llie pretext be longed for to interfere in the affairs 
of Germany. This was the beginning of the great 
duel lietweeii jiojk* and emperor which litas liccii 
already recorded under (begory VII. (q.v.). This 
coiiHict between the representatives of seeiilar and 
ecclesiastical powi?r was marked by scyeral dramatic 
events. In 1076 Henry declared the pontiff deposed. 
Gregory VII. retaliated by excommunicating Ilenry 
and absolving bis subjects from all obedience to 
him. Tlic king, seeing bis vassals and iiriuces 
gradually falling away from their allegiance, licost- 
ciicd, in midwinter, to Italy to make submission to 
the pope. For three days in January 1077 be was 
compelled to stand in the courtyard of the castle of 
Gano.ssa, exinwed to the iiiclemeiiey of the weather, 
barefooted, and clothed only in the haircloth sliirt 
jf a peniteiil, before the pontiff eoiiscn ted to remove 
the ban of excommunication. Then, having found 
adherents among the liomhards, Henry renewed 
the conflict, but was again excommunicated. Hi.s 
counter-move to this was to appoint u new iioiic, 
Clement 111., and to hasten over the Alps and lay 
siege to Rome. Henry in 1084 got jiossessioii of 
the city and caused himself to be crowned emperor 
by tlie antipopiL Gregory, who had taken refuge 
ill the castle ot San Angelo, was only saved by the 
approach of Hobert Giiiscard^at the head of the 
Italian ami Sicilian Normans. In Gennany, dur- 
ing Henry’s long absence in Italy, three lival 
kings of the Geriiians succc.ssively found support 
amongst the princes. But Henry .managed to 
triumidi over them all. Crossing tlio Alps for the 
third time, he in 1090 restored the fortunes of his 
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friond, Clement III., took Mantua, and was 
rapidly sulxluin^ the Guelphic princes and their 
iwpe, Urban II., second successor tt) (Jregory, wlio 
Iiad died in 10S5, when he learned that his son 
Conrad had joined his enemies and been crowned 
kin^ at Monza. The wearied monarch, disheart- 
ened by this adverse blow, retired to one of his 
Lombard castles, and abandoned himself to despair. 
But at lenuth rousiii;;' himself from his lethargy, 
he returneu (1097) to (Germany. His second son, 
Henry, was elected king of the Germans ami heir 
to tlie emjure. This priig^e, however, was induced 
to rise against his father by l*ope Piiso.al II. ; he 
took the emperor prisoner, and compelled him to 
abdicate. The emperor escaped from his prison, 
and found friends and safety at Lit‘ge, where he 
died, August 7, 1106. Henry deserved praise for 
the endurance and tenacity with which he struggled 
agtainst the tremendous odds arrayed in op])OHitioii 
to him. That he was able to stand his ground at 
all, considering the magnitude of the task he took 
in haml — to break the overweening power (if the 
great feudal nobles of Germany and to withstand 

n >al aggressiveness incorporatcid in the person of 
Jregory VII. — must bo reckoned succ(»ss of no 
mean character. See Kioto, Heinruih IV. and scin 
ZeiUdtcr (‘2 vols. 1853-57) ; Gmscbrecht, Geschirhte. 
der Dcuhrhf.n Kaiserzeit (vol. iii. 4th ed. 1876); 
and Minckwitz, Die Bilsae Heinrichs des IVten 
(2d ed. 1875). 

Henry If«« king of France, was bom at St 
Oc'rmain* on .'list March 1519, was married to 
Catharine de’ Medici in 1585, and succeeded his 
father, Fnuicis 1., in 1547. Although an ambitious 
and stontdicartecl priiuiC, Henry sullered himself 
to be inllnenced oy favourites, women mostly 
(such as Diana of "Poitiers, cpv.). Immediately 
after his acuicssioii he proclaimed himself of the 
Catholic party, and proceeded to oppress his 
Protestant snlijects. Through the inlluence of 
the Guises, whose sister, the do>yagcr-f|neen of 
James V. of Scotland, sought the aid of France to 
support her against the English government, Henry 
foriiKHl an alliance with Scotland, and d(?clared >var 
against England, which ended in 1558 with the 
taking of Calais, aftt?r that city had been 210 years 
in tlni hands of the English. In spite of his Catho- 
lic procliviti( 3 s, ambition made him renew the duel 
with the empire that his father had begun. In 
1552 he concluded treaties of alliance with the 
German Reformers, and sent an army to aid Maurice 
of Saxony against the emperor. His troops cap- 
tured Toiil and Verdun, while Montmorency seized 
upon Metz. After a lull in the hostilities war was 
renewed in 1556. In the following year (^uise’s 
design to conquer Naples was frustrated by the 
generalship of Alva, wliilst in the I-iow Countries 
the French under Montmorency sustained a cnish- 
ing defeat at St Quentin. These reverses iverc 
foNowe!.! by the treaty of Cateau-Cambresis 
( 1559 ). Shortly afterwards Henry was accidentally 
wounded in a tournament by Montgomery, a Scot- 
tish nobleman and captain of his guard. lie died 
from the wound on 10th July 1559. See >vorks 
cited at Franck and Catharine de* Medici. 

Henry 111*, king of France, the third son of 
Henry 1 1, and Catharine de* Medici, was born at 
Fontainebleau on 19th September 1551. On the 
death of Constable Montmorency he received the 
chief command of the army, and in 1569 gained two 
decisive victories over the Protestants at Jamac 
and Moncontour. He showed his zeal for the 
Catholic cause by taking An active share in the 
massacre of St Bartholomew. In 1573 the intrigues 
of the nueen-regent secured his election to the 
throne ot Poland. But on receiving the tidings of 
the death of his' brother, Charles IX., ho fled by 


night from Cracow and came home to France to 
succeed Charles as king (1575). His reign was a 
erhxl of almost incessant civil war lietw'een the 
lugueiiots and the Catludics. Thu party of the 
latter, supported by the king's mother, and headed 
by Henry of Guise, formed the Holy League, the 
object of which was not nuTcdy to assert the un- 
divided supremacy of Catholicism, but also to secure 
the reversion of the throne to the family of the 
Guises. Henry >vas quite unfitted to cope with the 
crisis. He showed both fickleness and want of 
courage in his public conduct ; and in private life 
his days and nights were spent in an alternation of 
dissolute excesses and wild outbreaks of religious 
fanaticism. His favourite coiiqianions were a band 
of young men (the ‘Mignons’) as vicious as him- 
.self. At lengtli in 1588 the a.s.sassinatlon of the 
Duk(» of Guise in the king’s antechamber, and of 
the Duke of Lorraine in prison, fairly roused the 
Catholic part of the nation to the utmost ]>it(rh of 
exasperation. The distracted king threw himself 
into the arms of Henry of Navarre, and the two 
sovereigns marched iiiion Paris at the head of a 
H ugueiiot army . But on Lst August 1589 Henry 
of France was slabbed by a fanatical Dominican 
ii.amed Jac(|nos Cltunent ; lie died (»n the fiSllowing 
day, nominating Henry of Navarre as his suc- 
cessor. With this king* the male line of the house 
of Valois l>ecaine extinct. See M. W. Freer, Henry 
IIT.^ his Court and Times (.3 vols. 18.38). 

Henry IV., king of France and Navarre, sur- 
naiiicd ‘ the Great,’ and ‘the Good,* was horn at Pan, 
1.3th Dec. 15.5.3. He was the tliird son of Antoine 
de Bourbon and Jeanne d’Albret, daughter and 
heiress of II(mry,*king of Navarre ami Bearn, llis 
father’s death placed him under the sole control of 
llis mother and grandfather, at who.se court he was 
trained to the practice of knightly and athletic 
exercises, and inured to the active habits and rude 
fare common to the Bearnais mountaineers. His 
mother, who was a zealous Calvinist, was careful 
to sehict learned men holding her own tenets for 
his instructors ; and liaviiig discovered that a plot 
was on foot to remove him to 8i)ain hy force, to 
train him in the Catholic faith, she conducted him, 
ill 1569, to La Rochelle, and presented him to the 
assembled Huguenot army, at who.se head he 
fought at the battle of Jarnac. Henry was now 
chosen chief of the Protestant party — althougli, on 
account of Ids youth, the principal command was 
vested in Coligny (q.v.) — and the third of the 
Huguenot wars began. Notwitlistandiiig the de- 
feats which the Huguenots had exjicrienced in the 
next cani[)aigii, tlie peace of St Germain wliioh 
concluded it was aiiparently most advantageous 
to their cause, and was speedily followed by a con- 
tract of marriage between Henry and Margaret of 
Valois, the sister of Charles IX. After much 
opposition on the jiart of both Catholics and Pro- 
testants, the marriage was celebrated with great 
pomp in 1572, two months after the sudden death 
of the Queen tleanne, which was ])rohably due to 
poison, and witliiii less than a week of the iiia.ssacre 
of St Bartholomew. It had been originally intended 
that Henry was to share the fate of his friends and 
co-religionists ; but bis life was spared on condition 
of llis professing himself a Catholic. Three yeara he 
remained at the French court, virtually a prisoner ; 
but at length, in 1576, be contrived to elude the 
vigilance of the queen-niotlicr, and escaped to the 
camp of the Huguenots in Alen^on. There, liaving 
revokoil his compulsory conversion, he resumed the 
coniniand of the army, and Iw his addre.ss gained 
several signal advantages, which constrained the 
king to consent to a peace highly favourable to the 
cause of the Keforniers. 

Tlie death of the Duke of Anjou (late Alemjon) 
gave Henry the rank, as first prince o! the blood- 
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royal, of ]>resuiiipiivL* lioir to the crown ; wiiile 
the inurdor t)f lieiiry HI. in 1581) iiiaile him, in 
right of tlie Salic law, and as the nearest lineal 
male desetJiidant of the royal liouse of France, 
light till king of France. A* a FrotesUuit, lying 
under the ban of ]>apal cxcommunicathjn, he wju» 
(iljno\ioiis to the greater part of the nation ; and 
finding that the Dukes of Lorraine and Savoy, 
and Philip II. of Spain, were prepared, each on his 
torn account, to dispute his chums, he retired to 
the south until he couKl cijllccl more troops and 
obtain reinforcements from England ami Germany, 
llis nearly hopeless cause, liowever, gnulually 
gained strength through the weakness and internal 
dis.>eusioiis of the Leaguers, who, in their anxiety 
to circumvent the ambilLous designs which Philip 
II. cherished in favour of his thiughicr (niece of 
Henry HI.), not withstanding her exclusion by the 
Salic" law, proclaitiie»l the aged Cardinal Ihmrhoii 
king, with the Duke of Maycnne lieutenant-general 
of th (3 kingdom, and thus still further complicated 
tlie interests of their party. In 1390 Henry won a 
splendid victory over Mayenne at Ivry. In 1393 
the assembly of the States general, liy rejecting the 
])retensh)iis of Philip 11., and insisting »m the in- 
tegrity of the Salic law, smoidlicd Henry's way to 
the succession, although it is prohabhi that ho 
would never have been gemn-ally aeknowIe<lged ha<l 
he not, by the advice of his friend and minister, De 
Kosnv, afterwanls Due de Sully (q.v.), formally 
professed himself a member of the Cliureh of Ihime. 
The eereniuny tif his recantation <if Prot<!stantisni, 
which w«vs celebrated with great [lonip at St I)enis 
in July I39;k lilleil the Catholics with joy, and was 
followed hy the speedy surrender of the most 
important cities of the kingdtnn, including even 
Paris, wliich opened its gates to him in 1394. The 
civil war was not, however, wholly put down till 
four years later. In the same year, 139S, peace 
was concluded between Spain ami Franct* by the 
treaty of Vervins, which restored to the latter 
many iiiiportaiit places in Picanly, and was other- 
wise" favouralde to the French king; )»nt, import- 
ant as was this <;vent, it was preceded bv a still 
more nieinorable act, for on the J3tb April Henry 
liad signed an edict at Nantes by wliich lie secureil 
to l*njte.-.tanls perfect liberty of cuii.scieiice ami 
the adniiiiistratioii of inipailial justice. 

Henry was now left fit liberty to iliretrt bis 
attciitimi to the internal improvements «»f tlie 
kin.r<lom, wliicli had been tboroiigbly Jisorgaii- 
i>cd ibrongli tin; long continuance of civil war. 
The narrow inimled policy that had been followed 
during the jin.'ceJiiig reigns lim.l left the provinces 
re.mote ln»m the capital very iiiucb at tlie mercy 
of the civic governors and large landed jiro- 
prietors, who, in the absence of a general (ulininis- 
trail ve vigilance, arrogated almost .sovereign power 
to tbeiiiselves, rai?^ing taxes and e^xacting coiii- 
pulsory services. Tlie.*>e abn-cs H^iry completely 
stopped, and by making canals and road.s, and tlius 
opening all parts of bis kingdom to trallie and 
commerce, lie e?«Lablisbed new .'.oiirce.s of wealth 
and pro‘^perityTor ail classes of his subjects. The 
mainspring of these improvements w.os, however, 
the reorganisation of the tiiiaiiccs iimlcr »SuIly, who, 
in the course of ten years, reduced the national 
debt from 330 iiiillioiis to .30 millions of livres, 
altiiongli arrears of taxes to the amount of 20 
millions were remitted by the king during that 
periiid. On 14tli May 1010, the day after the corona- 
tion of bis second wife, Mary de’ Medici, ami when 
about to set out t<} coiiiinence war iti Germaiiy, 
Henry was a.ssassinated hy a fanatic riatiied Ha vail- 
la«*. , Nineteen times Iwfore attempts had l>een 
made on his life, most of which had been traced to 
the agency of tlie papal and imperial courts, and 
hence the ^leople, in their grief and consternation, 


laid Huvaillac's crime to the charge of the same 
iutlueiices. The grief of the l^aiisians was well- 
nigh delirious, and in their fnry they wreaked the 
most horrible vengeance on tlie murderer, who, 
liowever, had been a mere tool in the hands of the 
Jesuits, Henry's implacable foes, notwithstanding 
the many concessions which lie made to their ordef. 

According to Henri Martin, Henry ‘ remains the 
greatest, but above all the mo.st essentially Freiicli 
of all the kings of France. ’ H is unbridled lioeiitioiis- 
ncss was lii.s worst fault, and tlie cause of iniicli evil 
in his own ami succeeding reigns; for his prodigality 
and weak indulgence to his favourite mistresses, 
Gahriclle il'Estrees and Henrietta d'Eiilragues, ami 
his aHection for the natural children which they 
bore him wen? a scandal to the nation, ami a source 
of impoverishing embuiTassmeiit to the government. 

As authorities in regard to Henry II., HI., and IV., in 
addition to the general histories of France, the following 
works may be coiusulted : Aiiquetil, Esprit dcht Jjigue ; 
Petitot's Coth etitm of Manoins ; Jk* la ISaussayo, Jiinloire 
dr iSIoia ; Documf iita de VHht. dc France; Matthieu, 
Hint, de Htnri IV. : Memoirs and Letters of Sully, De 
Thou, D'Aiibigne, l*asquier, Diiplessis-Mornay ; Capo- 
figue, li'ui. dc la Jti' forme it de la Lif/ue ; Ter^tixe, Hiat. 
de llinri IV. ; M. W. Freer, the litit/n of Henry 

IV. (G voir}. l8G(Mj3); II. do la Forricro’s Henri IV. 
(IS'.K)); liiiiglmm’s Miirriatjea of the. Donrhona (1^89); 
and monographs by T. F. AViUert ( 1893 ) and E. T. Hlair 
(Thila. 1894). 

Henry V. uf Fkaxce. See Ciiamuorp. 

Henry* surnamed TllK NavkiA'I'or (Dom 
Henrique td Navegador), a famous FoHugiiese 
prince, the fmirtli son of thiAo 1., king of Fortimnl, 
w.'is born at Oporto in 1394, ami first distinguished 
himself at the (‘omiuest of (Jeiita in 1415. After 
the death of his father lie took up his reshlence at 
the town of Sagres, in Algarve, near Cape St Vin- 
cent; and while prosecnliiig the war against the 
Moors of iVfrica, his sailors reached parts of the 
<K*can heretofore unvisited ami unknown. The 
grand ambition of Henry was the discovery of un- 
known regions of the world. At Sagres he erected 
an oUservatoiy, to which lie attached a school for 
. tlie in^tniclioii of youthful scions of the nobility in 
i the sciences necc.>sary to navigation. SuhsequiMitly 
j he dt^patelic*d some of liis piqiils on voyages of dis- 
j covery, which resulletl at last in the iliscovery of 
I the .Madeira Islands in 1418. Henry’s thoughts 
1 were now direcU d towards the auriferous coasts of 
j Guinea, of which he had heard from the Moon* ; 
I and in 14.33 one of his iiiariiiers sailed round Cape 
I Nun, until thmi regarded as the farthest point of 
I the earth, and took pos.seHsi(>n of the coasts as far 
! south a.s Cape Htijador. Next year Henry sent out 
a larger sIiijn which rctirhed a point 129 miles 
lieyoiid (’ape Hojadur ; and at last, in 1440, C’ape 
Hlaiico was reat lied. Up to this period the prince 
hail iKirne all tiie expense of these voyages himself ; 
henceforth, sisli-supporting societies were funned 
under his j>atroiiagc and guidance, and what hod 
! formerly been tlie affair of a single individual now 
I became tlie iiassion of ii whole nation. But Heniy 
' lid not .slacK personally in his ell'oris. In 1446 Ins 
captain, Nuno Tristaiii, doubled (Jape Verd in 
Seiiegamhia, and in 1448 Gonzalez Vallo discovered 
three Of the Azores. Henry died in 1460. A great 
national celebration of ills memory took place in 
Portugal in 1894. Henry’s mother was tlio English 
Philippa, daughter of John of Gaunt. 

See works hy AVappiius (Gott. 1842) and De Veer 
( Kiiiiigsb. 11^4 ) ; the Mfe and the JJi»cemeriM of Henry, 
hotli by Major (1808 and 1877); and a short work 1^ 
Kaymoud Beasley ( 1895 ). 

Henry of Huntlnsdon, English chronicler, 
wa.s brought up in the liousehold of the Bishop of 
Lincoln, and about 1120 became Archdeacon of 
Huntingdon. His chef fTauvre is the Historim 
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A n^lortmiy coming down to 1 154. Besides this he 
wrote several epistles on historical matters and 
some i)Ocms. His History was {)u1i1ished for the 
Rolls scries by T. Arnold in 1880 ; an English 
translation by T. Forrester appeared in 1853. See 
Gairdiier's Early Chroniclers of Europe ( 1879). 
Henry the MiiistreL See IIakkv ( Blind). 

Henry* Joseph, physicist, was born either in 
1797 or 1799, in Albany, New York. Tliore, while 
apprenticed to a watchmaker, he took up the study 
of science, ami earned means to carry him throii«jfli 
the course at the academy, iii which institution he 
became instructor in Mathematics in 1820. In 1832 
he was called to the chair of Natural Philosophy at 
Princeton ; in 1840 he was elected the lii-st secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, and removeil 
to Washini'tou, where he iHed, 13th May 1S78. 
Apart from his great services to the Siiiithsonian 
Institution, with Henry’s name are associated the 
discovery of a relation hetween the number of coils 
of wire round the elcctro-ma^uet ami the coiistruc- 
ti»ni of the batUiiy to work it, wliich preparotl the 
way for .Morse’s invention, iii which his ]irinciples 
were applied to make the instrument ellecLive at a 
ilistance ; tlui discovery of a singular form of elec- 
trical induction ; researches in meteorology and 
acoustics; and the establishment of the national 
lighthouse board, of which he was chairman from 
1871 until his death. He was Uu. IX of Union 
(1820) and Harvard ( 1851 ), and a immiborof nuiny^ 
.scientilic societies in America ami Euro])e. Of h£s 
numerous isipers 2 vols. were published in 1880; 
and a Manorial was published by orilcr of congress 
in 1880. 

Henry. Matthew, Nonconformist tlivine, the 
son of Philip Henry, one of the 2(K)0 ministers who 
left the Church of England on the pjissing of tl 
‘Act of Uniformity,’ was born at Broad Oak farm- 
house, in Flintshire, October 18, 1602. In 1687 he 
bi'came pastor of a congregation of dissenters at 
Chester, where he reniairietl until ^lay 1712, when 
ho removed to a charge at Hjickm*y, near London. 
He died of apoplexy, June 22, 1714, at Nantwich, 
while on his return from a visit to his ohl friends at 
(.’hester. His principal work is an Exposition of 
the Old and New Tesla ment, in 5 vols. folio (1710 
and re]>eatedly since), \yhich was carried down only 
to the Acts of the Apostles. The remainder was 
comideted after Henry's death by various ministers, 
whose names are given in soim; of the editit)iis. 
This commentary is not a critical work, but rather 
l>ractical and devotional in its aim, and as such 
occupies a high place amongst works of its cla^^s. 
Henry wrote several other books, which were pub- 
lished at London in 1830. There are biographies 
of him by Tong (1716), J. B. Williams (1865), 
Davies (1844), Hamilton (185IT), and (.’liaj mu.an 
(1859); and see i\\^ Diaries and Letters of Philip 
Henry ^ edited by Matthew Henry Lee ( 1883). 

Henry* Patrick, a great American orator and 

S atriot, was born in Hanover county, Virginia, 
[)th May 1736. His father was a native of JScot- 
laud, his grandmother a coiLsin of Hoberbsoii the 
historian. Henry receivctl a share of classical 
oilucation, but at an early age entered business, 
and married at' eigliteen. Having failed succes- 
sively in ‘ .store- keeping’ and in farming, he became 
a lawyer in 1760, and throe yearn later found his 
oiiportuiiity, when, having been employ oil to plead 
tho cause of the people against an unpopular tax, 
his great eloquence seemed suddenly to develop 
itself. This defence placed him at once in the 
front rank of American orators, and his later 
speeches advanced him to their head. From amid 
tile sullen murmurs and remonstrances that the 
passage of the stamp-act evoked, his voice it was 
that first rose in a clear, bold call to resistance. 


Throughout the war of independence he was a 
zealous patriot. He was a delegate to the first 
Continental o()ngres.s, which met at Philadelphia in 
1774, and delivered the first speech in that assembly 
—a speech that for l’H*ry eloquence and lofty tone, 
M’as worthy of so momeiilous a meeting. In 1776 
he carried tho vote of the Virginia convention for 
independence ; and in the saiiie year he became 
governor of the new state. He wa.s afterwards four 
times re-elected. In 1791 he retired from public 
life, and returned to his juactice ; in 179.5 he declined 
the .secretarysliij) of state ofibnMl him by Washing- 
ton. He died 6tli June 1799. Henry was an able 
administrator, a wise and far-seeing legislator ; but 
it is a.s their greatest orator that his memory lives 
in the minds of most Americans. No one wbo has 
come after has approached him in ability to stir 
and sway the j»assions of an audience. TluMrlassical 
Life is that by William Wirt ; others are Everett’s, 
in Sparks’s American Bioyraphy^ Tyler’s (1887), 
and W. W. Henry’s (3 vols. 1891). 

lieury* Rohert, a Scottish historian and 
iliviiie, was born at St Ninian.s, in Stirlingshire, 
February 18, 1718. He studied at the university 
»f Edinburgh, and from 1768 till his death in 17SK) 
was one of the ministers of that city. In his His- 
\ q/ Great Britain on a Sew Plan ( 6 vols. 
1771-93) he adopted tlie ‘now plan’ of devoting 
chapters to the social asj>eets of succcs.sivo periods, 
:ind thus tracing the progress of civilisation in 
I Great Britain ; hnt the work has no proteusioiis 
to crilic4il acumen or even strict accuracy, and 
consequently is now of little valm 

Henry* William, a chemist, was horn at 
Manchester, 12th Deeeniher 1774, and died on 
2d September 1836 at IVndlehiiry near that city. 
In 1795 he began to stmly medicine at Ediiihnrgli, 
hut at the end of his lirst'session he returned home 
to .superinteml a chemical business which had been 
e.stahlishcd by his father, and it was not until 
180.5 that he was able to resume his studies at 
Edinburgh. He only practised for a short time 
in Manchester, preferring to ilevote himself to 
original investigation in chemistry. He was the 
autljor of some vtuy valuable ]>apers in the Philo- 
sojp/iind Trausartions (chicily on the chemistry of 
tlie gase.s); and his Etemeuts of Experimented 
Chemislnjj in two volumes, which was published 
in 1799, read KM I an elevi?nth edition in 1829. 
Henry was awardcMl l)y the Royal Society the 
(’oplev gold iiKMlal in 1809. The Memoirs of the 
Manclicstor Societv are ehietly indebted to him 
and to Dalton for tlieir high scientific character. 

Hnirysoil* Uouekt, Scottish poet, was born 
about 1425, ami was most likely educated abroad. 
He is usually de.sigmitctl sehoulmastei* of Dun- 
fermline, aiiil be .seems be.sidcs to liavti practised 
tliere the i»rofession of a notary. HLs death may 
safely be put about the end of the 15th century. 
Of his jhhmu.s the most important is his Testament 
of Cresseidy in the form of a kind of supplement to 
Chaucer's poem on the same subject. Another, 
BoU'fic ana Mahy nr y is especially interesting ;is the 
carliesl extant specimen in the Scottish dialect of 
piistoral poetry. Other works are a met rieal vei'sion 
of thirteen of tho Fables of Alsopy with morale 
suited to the questions of the time, and the some- 
what feeble Orpheus and Enr-ytliee. All i>reviou8 
editions of Henry son’s poems were superseded by 
that of Dr David Laing ( Ediiilmrgh, 1865). 

HeilKlowe* Philip, a stage inauagcr in Shake- 
speare’s time, was originally a dyer and starch- 
maker, but became in 1584 lc.s.see of the Rose 
theatre on the Bankside. From 1591 till his death 
in 1616 he was in partnei'ship with Edward Alleyn, 
(q.v,), who marned his step-daughter in 1592. 
Henslowe’s business diary from the year 1593 
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to 16(H) has fortunately heeii presorveil at Dul- 
v/ioli College, ainl contains invaluable inforina- 
tum about new plays ami all the stage business 
cl Shakespeare s uay. It was edited by J. I'avnc 
Collier for the Shakespeare Society in 1841, but 
liis reprint is unreliable, marred b}" many ugly 
i:il(*rpolatii)ns and worse. 

Ileuar ((Jr. /tcp(0\, ‘the liver’) is the name 
given l)y the older eiiemists to various compounds 
oi sulphur, from their l)rown, liver- like colour. 
ihiuttic means belonging to the liver; as, he/Htt/c 
artery, vein, duct, \c. Hcfutticii is a term for 
meilicines which atlect the liver ami its appendages. 

Ilei>ati€*a« ^ genus of hardy perennial idants 
belonging to the natural order llanuneufaeea*, 
closely related to Anemone, and formerly included 
in that genus under the name -^1. IfejMttirit. H. 
triloba is the best-kimwn spe(‘ies, and has long 
been extremely popular in the llower-garden on 
account of its llowering in early spring in great 
profu>ion; the flowers of I be .several varieties being 
abso very brilliantly coloured. 'Fhe normal colour 
of the Species appears to be purjde, but there are 
varietie.s with re«l, deep blue — of these there are 
single and tlouble- flowered forms — ami pure white 
flowers. It is a native of imuiy hilly parts of 
Kurope. lU roots arc powerfully a.stringent, but 
have, not the acritl qualities ]>ossessed by many of 
the Ivanunculacea*. //. (nnjnlosa is the only other 
species known to cultivation ; it is larger in all its 
parts; the flowers are ]»ale blue. It is a native of 
Transylvania, and both sjiccies <lelight in partial 
shade' rather than full expu.sure to the sun. — For 
another kind of Hepatica*, see Livekwokt.s. 

Hepatitis ((Jr. hvjtary ‘the liver’), inflamma- 
tion of the Liver (q.v.). 

lIC‘pll«f'.Stll.S« the god of fire and of smithying ! 
fimong the Creeks, is represented by Homer a.s I 
lame, walking with the aid of a stick, and panting 
as he goes. II is character is good temp(‘re<i, aflec- 
tionatc, and compassionate (cf. .F.sch. /‘roiH*:t/ietfs 
liot(fifl). Tliere is also an element of the comic 
connectiHl with him ; his gait and ungainly figure 
jirovoke the laughter of tlie gods. On the c»ther 
Itaicl, he i.s hiriiMflf given to practical jokes ; he 
con^tnicts a seat on which his mother sits down, 
hut from which she is unable to rise. His mother 
wa-* lL‘ra, wlio (acconling to ILuner) liked her | 
lame child .so little tluat she cast him far out from 
hc.!.ven. Another account of his fall from heave.ii 
is also given bv Ibuner— that Zeus threw him out 
for .siding with Hera against him. The .story <»f 
the seat just meiitione<l i.s hrouglit into connection 
with the foriiuT version of his fall ; none but he 
oiihl relea.se Iferta, nor would he Indp her until 
restore<l to lii.s place in hcav«*n. Mythologists in- 
terpret the fall of I feplnestus as the fall of lightning 
from the sky (= Hera, but see llKR.V). Amongst 
the myths in wliich Hepluestiis Is concerned we 
must mention that of the manufacture of the first 
woman, Pandora (by whom all evil came into the 
world); the hirlli of Athene from tlie head of 
Zeus, when Hephiestus with an axe act«;d a.s mid- 
wife ; and the hirlli of Frichthonios, who claimed 
Hcplia'stus for father, and from whom the Atlmnians 
counted thcm.selves as dcscernled. 

In discu.ssing the origin ami antiquity of Hcplues- 
tus it is neces.Mary to liear in mind that this deity 
apiiears under two aspects, wliich would naturally 
come to he comhined though they were not neces- 
‘'■arily united from the first. Ifepbiestu.s is the gml 
r>f smithying and also tlie god of fire. To begin 
nith the latter aspect of the deity, there are so 
inariv points of resemblance between the divine 
siniib of the Greeks ami the VVayland Smith (q.v.) 
or Wicland or Volundr of the northern members of 
the Indo-European family of peoples that some 


comparative mythologists have felt justilied ^ in 
inferring that the divine smith was a cimception 
known to the Indo-Europeans liefore their disper- 
sion. On the other hand, it is maintained that the 
resemhlaiices are tine, not to tlie joint inheritance by 
dirt'erent peoples of the same original myth, hut to 
iKUTowiiig at a late period. The stories of Wicland 
were a conscious loan on the part of the Teutons, 
in the 6th ceiiturv A.l)., of various chmsic tales 
about Diedaliis amfV^ilcan ( W. (lolther, (irnnaHta, 
xtl. xxiii. 449). This latter view has in its favour 
the fjict that the undivided Indo-Euro])eaiis were 
uiiaccpiainted with the metals, excejit cojqier, and 
totally ignorant of the art of smithying. The 
divine smith, therefore, is a mythological concep- 
tion which must he po.sterior to the dispersion of 
the Indo-Europeans. Kemains the rniestioii then 
whether the other aspect under which Hcifluestus 
appears, that of the god of fire, goes haek to 
primeval limes. On the one hand, other Indo-Eiiro- 
oean pco]>le.s have tire-gods of their own ; the 
Himlus Agni, and the Norsemen Loki. Hut, un- 
fortunately, tliere is no phonetic identity between 
the names* of tlie various deities. We have there- 
fore nothing beyond general considerations to 
guhle us. The want o*' philological equivalence 
ill the names of various fire-gods makes rath»*r 
ag.aiiist the supposition that the primitive linlo- 
Europeaiis rc*cogiiised a goil of lire. (.)n the 
olliLM* hand, there is no improhahility inherent in 
(he a.s.siiii)ption that they were at least as far 
advance<l as the Australian ahbriginos who worship 
lire. Tlie fact that several niemhers of the liid 
European fiiniily agrin* in the worshiii of a li re-god 
does not, of course, demonstrate that the worship 
was a joint iiihm-itaiice, for the woisIiijqH'r V idea of 
woi-shipping so useful an elcnicnt occurs independ- 
ently to peoples wlio cannot be su])posed on any 
theory to he connecteil. Finally, the lameness of 
Henlia'stus may he an expression of the unsteady, 
flicKering motion of flame ; hut it is well to remem- 
b«*r that amongst savages the jieople to whose lot it 
particularly falls to tend the fire are the lame. 

ILqilnestiis was by the Homans identified with 
their own fire-goil Vulcan (q.v.), 

llf^ptaiii'eroiit See AIaroarkt of Navarre. 

Ileptardiy^ the name someiimos apjilicd to the 
seven Kingdoms sup]>osed to have been established 
by the Saxons in England. The term is completely 
misleading if it he taken to mean that there were 
neither more nor less than seven distinct kingdoms 
ill tlie country ilowii to the time of Egbert ; out is 
perinissihle enough if taken to mean only that the 
chief kingdoms at various periods from "the 5th to 
the 9th centurv were Weasex, Sussex, Kent, Essex, 
Ea.st Anglia, Alercia, and Nor ilium bria (see it)NO- 
i.AMi). The shadowy sovereignty of the Bretwalda 
is discussed under that lieail. 

Heiitaton<*ll 9 a word sometimes used for the 
first seven books (Gr. hejda^ ‘ seven tcuchoSf ‘in- 
strument,’ ‘volume’) of the Old Testament —formed 
on tlie analogy of Pentateuch and Ilcxateuch. See 
hihlk, VoI. ii. p. no. 

Ill^ra^ the daughter of Kronos, the sister and at 
the same time the wife of Zeus, was the Greek |jod- 
dess of marriage, child -birth, and menstruation. 
In the Tliad she takes the part of the Greeks, and 
hates the Trojans, because Paris awarded the fatal 
apple of discord to Aphrodite. She is the mother 
of Hephiestus, the god «)f fire, of Ares, the god of 
war, of Eileithyia, of Hecate, and of Ilelie. Three 
towns, according to Homer, are especially dear to 
her — Argos, Sparta, and Mycena*. She is repre- 
sented by the poet as jealous and ill-tcmpercd. 
As the gwldess of lawful iii.irriage she persecutes 
the illegitimate offspring of her consort Zeus, such 
os Ileracdes and Dionysus. Slie conspires against 
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Zeus, who makes reprisalfl hy hanging lier up from 
heaven with golden fetters on her liands and a 
couple of anvils on her feet. In consequence she 
subsequently preferred to thwart him secretly 
rather than defy him openly. 

Many interpretations of this figure in mytholo^^y 
have been f^iven in ancient and in modern times : 
liinpcdocles and Euripidcis regarded lier as the god- 
dess of the earth ; I’hilo, and after him the Stoics, 
as the goddess of the clouds. In modern times she 
has been regarded as the god «1 ess of the lower air, 
which is, lik<^ .Juno in Virgil, variniti H miUnhilc 
scviprr, in contrast to Zens, who is the gotl of the 
serene and upper ether. Itoscher {Stud. z. Vergl. 
Myth. d. (irif.rhni »/. Rdmvr) interprets her as a 
moon-goddess of (Iriceo- Italian times. He bases 
tliis view on tlie fact tliat she roseinhlcs all oilier 
inoon-goddesse:-. in being the goddess of women, and 
in jiresiding over menstruation and child hirth ; in 
possessing as lier attributes the t<n’ch, the how, and 
the crown of stars ; in the fac!t that the new moon 
was the time for her festivals, and liiially, on tlie 
resemldanco hciwcon Hera and .liino. As regards 
the rcsemldance hetw^'cn these iwn godilesses, they 
.Lie ea<*li the sponsc of the snpnMiie god of the .^ky, 
they have i lie same furicthms relatively to women, 
their cult and attiilmles are similar; and Hiially, 
the amdtjTit Kpiroiie name for Hera was Dioiie, 
which corrcsjioruls phonetically to .Jnno. 

The ancient identilioation <if H(‘ra with the earth 
may at once lie dismisstnl. 'Diere is no rescnihlance 
hetw<H'ii II era and CJaia, or any other chtlmniaii 
(earth ) deity. Nor can she he regarded as a godd(.*ss 
of the lower air ; goddesses of the air are unknown 
to any related people, and no pninitive tribe (or any 
other tribe than that of iiiythologists) would dis- 
tinguish between the lower air and tlies<»rene ether. 
If it is an unalterable canon of iiiytlndogy that all 
deities must he ii.ature-myths of some laml, then 
Hoscher’s interpre,lat.ion of Hera as a moon-god- 
dess is th(‘ most nrohahle. fJtherwise we may ho 
content to seek tno origin of Hera simjdv in the 
necessity ninler which the wors)ii]qiers ot Zeus lay 
of providing him with a spouse. And here it lie- 
comes a point of some importance to detennine at 
what ])eriod Hera w.as created -whether before the 
dispersion of the Indo- Europeans, or after their 
dispersion, and while the joint-ancestors of the 
Greeks .and ftali.ans yet lived together in a (ineco- 
Italian peruxl, or in purely Greek times. Now, no 
one claims that Hera dates from before the dis- 
persion of the Indo-Europeans -i.e. from tlie time 
when Zciis, though the supreme god, was still to 
the average Indo-European mind also and always 
the sky. Nor can Uoscher he said to have nialle 
mil his case for the Gneco- Italian origin of the 
■ geiddess ; the fact that Dionc in one part of Greece 
was once the supreme goddess, and was dcthroneil 
by Hera, is not enough to prove that Hera wjus 
generally, or indeed over, known as Dione ; and, 
nirther (to say nothing of the fact th.at Diana 
rather than .Juno is tne phonetic equivalent of 
Dione), thei*e is no hlontity between tne mytholo- 
gical functions of Dione ami Juno on the one hand, 
or of Dione and Hera on the other. As for the 
resemblances of Hera and Juno, they are not greater 
tlian might reosonahl^y be e.vpected : Greeks and 
Italians, alike inlieriting the sky-goil (not from a 
Gneco-ltalian period, the very existence of which 
I is doubtful, but from primitive times), wouhl alike 
feel the necessity of nroviding him with a wife ; 
and if in Imth cases tlie wife of the supreme gml 
came to be regardeil as the goildess of marriage, 
and of all appertaining to it, the coincidence is not 
astonishing when we reflect on the considerable 
similarity between the two peonies. If then Hera 
does not date from before purely Greek times, the 
necessity for interpreting her as a nature-myth is 
250 


considerably weakened, for as long as Zeus was 
but the sky we should expect that he could only 
1 h 3 in.arricd to some nature-jiower ; but when the 
personality of the god liad come to be usually 
conceived apart from the element from which he 
originaterl, we should exiiect that his consort would 
he in mytliology wh.at she undoubtedly was in art 
-““merely the mminiiic counterpart of the supremo 
deity. And, iitially, on this view Hera’s resem- 
hlarice. to inoon-goildesses would he the result of 
her position .as the goddess of maniage, instead of 
her position ;lh the goddess of marriage lieing the 
result of a lun.ar origin. 

ller2U‘loia« an ancient city of Magna Griecia, 
situated nen,r the liver Aciris, about 3 miles fi*om 
the Gulf of Tarentum. It was founded about 4.32 
n.c., and under the Uom.aiis became a prosperous 
and refined city, though it iieviM* acquired .any liis- 
toric.al prominence. Ne.ar it, liowever, Pyrrhus 
defeated the Komans in 280 n.C. In llie neigli- 
hoiirhood, besides a barge niimher of coins, ranking 
among the very finest relics of .antiquity, there have 
been discovered (175.3) two bronze tablets {TahnUv 
JIn'ariceH,srii)t containing .a coi)y of the Lrsr Julia 
Muuiripalts (45 n.(\), and forming one of the prin- 
cipal authorllics for a knowledge of the municipal 
haw of ancient Italy. This iiiscrijdion has been 
puhlisluxl h\ Munitori, S.avigny, and others. Two 
other cities of this name ilescvve mention: (1) 
Hkuaci.kia Minoa, between A^^rigentum and 
Seliiitis, on the south coast of Sicily, originally a 
Pho'iiician town; and (2) HEUAri.kiA 1*0NTICA, 
on the coast of the Hhick Sea in llithyiiia, destroyetl 
hy Gotta in the Mithridatic war. 

neraclhllly an ofliccr of the Emperor Hono- 
rins ((j.v.), who as governor of the provinee of 
Africa rendere<l good service il living the invasion of 
Alaric. He became con.snl, hut, revolting against 
Hoiiorius, was defe.ated on invading Italy (41.3 
A.D.), and slain soon after in Africa. 

llcracli'dsr means, in its widest sense, all 
* the descendants of Heracles’ ( Hercuh's), hut is 
specially aiiiilied to those adventurers who, found- 
ing their claims on their siqqioscd descent from the 
great hero (to whom Zeus had promised a portion 
of the land), were said to have joined the Dorians 
in the comiuest of the Peloponnesus. Several ex- 
jKxlitions were undertaken for this purpose, the last 
and greatest occurring eighty years after the Trojan 
w.ar. The chiefs of the invaders defeated Tisa- 
meiius, son of ()restt*s, and grandson of Agamani- 
iion, and took possession of the Peloponnesus. See 
Gkeece. 

Ilcrncli'tllS ((b*. llvrahhiios), a Greek philo- 
sopher, was horn at Ephesus, in Asia Minor, and 
nourished ahoiii 500 B.c. He is said to have 
resigned the here«lil.ai*y office of ‘ king ’ of liis 
native city in favour of his younger brother, and 
to have given himself up to a life of solitary' can- 
tem]>lation. In the old traditions he was called, 
from his ghwmy way of looking at things, ‘the 
weeping ]>hilosopher,* in contrast to Demmuitus, 
‘the laughing philosopher.’ He died at tlie age 
of sixty. The result of Heraclitus’ meditations 
was a work On Nature, of which only a few obscure 
fragments remain. The fundamental tenets in his 
philosophy are that all things are in a constant 
flux of hecoiiiin^ and perishing, that fire is the 
primordial principle of all existence, and that the 
supiaune law of existence is the harmony that 
results necessarily from the operations of universal 
reason. His enigmatical fragments were published 
hy By water in 1877. See l>ic Philosophic dc$ 
Jies'aklcitos dcs Dwikhn (1858) hy the famous 
Socialist Lassalle. 

Heraclins Byzantine emneror (610-41), 
of splendid but fitful genius, was born in Cappa- 
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tiot'ia A. I). Tn GIO ho liea(lo<l a revolt 

uirainst the tv rant Phocass, slow liini, and asooiided 
his thron«'. At this time the oinpii-c was in groat 
-straits ; tlio Avars tliroaloned it on the north- west, 
ainl ilio 1 Visions invadoil its fnmtiers from the 
Knvino it» Kgvpt. The armies of Khosrati 
(t’ho^roos) 11. oajunrod Damascus in 6111, and in 
tlio following year Jorusalem, from which they 
carried oil’ the sacred cross ; then Syria and Egypt 
were cont|nen*d, ami the whole of Asia Minor to the 
gates of (’haloedon, over against (’oiistantinoplo. 
.\t length Ileraeliiis hoslirretl himself, and, having 
in concluded a treaty with the Avars, set alxml 
disciplining an army. Two years later he took the 
field against his eastern enemy, and in a series 
of most hrilliaiit campaigns utterly muted the 
generals of IVi-sia several times in battle, won 
hack In'! lost provinces, shut up Khosraii II. W'ithin 
the walls of his strong capital of rtesi]»hon (6‘2S), 
and compelled him to voslore the true cross, which 
Heraclius sohmiiily carried hack to .I<‘riis«ileni in 
Two years later a new and more fonuidahle 
enemy appearc«l in the smith cast — vi/. the f«d- 
lowms of ^loliammed, who speedily won from the 
(’hrislian emperor nearly all that he luul gained 
from the IVi-sians, the p^Miple of Asia Minor alone 
Oj»posing any rosistanee to their im]ietmins enthu- 
siasm of compiest. Meanwhile Heraclius, strange 
to say, wasteil hU time within his palace at 
(’oii^tantinople in inexplicable inactivity, partl^v 
in reprehensible st'lf-indulgenco, partly in tlieologi- 
cal disputes, lie died in 641, leaving the throne 
to his son, Constantine HI. See Divqieyruii, 
L'Empercur Ilcrtirlius ( IJSOO). 

Herald (Hid High Her. horiult! - i.e. 

‘army strength *), an ollieer who was in early times 
the messenger of war and peace lietwi'cn sovereigns, 
and of detiance and courtesy hetween knights, his 
oHicc also including the superintendence of jousts 
and tournaments, and ih(? regulation of public cere- 
ijioni.ils. When the bearing of <*oaL-aniiour came 
to he reduced to a syst»*m its supervi-^ioii became 
ill Eraiice, England, Scotland, and some other 
cuuntrics one of the functions of the herald. A 


aeenretl to the English kiiigs-of-amis and heralds 
ill connection with public ceremonials ami creations 
of peers in 1408 ; taml in 14S;| Rii'liard HI. incor- 
|»i>rated them into a collegiate bo<ly, known as the 
Herahls’ (\illege, or Ctdlege of Anns, presidetl over 
by the Earl Marshal (whose office is iiereditary in 
I the family of the Duke of Norfolk ), the other officers 
j including (lartov, principal kintj-of-arms, with 
M’larencienx and Norrov under him, liesides six 
j heralds, named Dheslor, Windsor, Jjancaster, Rich- 
I ni<»nil, V<)rk, ami Somerset, and four pursuivants, 
j Rliiemantle, Portcullis, Rouge Dragon, and Rouge 
(’mix. A residence was at first granteil to the 
heralds, called Pold-harhnnr or Pulteney’s Inn. in 
the parish of All Saints ; and in 1054 (^nccri .Mary 
I gave them a hnihling njijiosite St Rennets, which 
w.os reluiilt aft€*r the great fire of 1GG6, and is still 
the otHcial residence of th<5 officers of arms and 
depository of their archives. Heralds extraordin- 
ary are sometimes auuninted by the cimvii, who are 
not members of the Heralds’ College. 

'J’he (’ollege of Arms has no jurisdiction out «)f 
Englaml. Ennetions similar to those which the 
English kings of-arms exercise under the Earl 
Marshal .are discharged by Lyon King-of-arms in 
Scotlaml, and I’lstcr Kiiig of-avnis in Ireland, 
directly under the crown. Tliere are nmler Lyon 
three* heralds, Rothesay, Mavehmont, and Albany, 
and three ]uirsuivants, rnieorn, Rute, and Albany ; 
their duties are ehit‘lly conrn*cted with jaildic cere- 
monials and royal proelamati^ns. l^yun’s armorial 
functions are exercised alone, as judge in tlie Lyon 
Court, uhere, however, the cleiK of court or his 
I deputy is soim*times a herald. 

A fabard with the royal ai*nis embmidered on 
l»otli sides of it lias long been the official dressof 
heralds and ]mrsuivants. Tlie tabards of the kiiigs- 
of-.arms are richer in muteiial. The insignia of the 
latter also inclmle a crown, a baton or sceptre, and 
a chain with a meihil or badge attached to it. 

Il('rah1ry i>+ hi its original and more comi*re- 
liensivo s(‘nso (he knowleilge of the W’hole multi- 
farions duties of .a Herald (q.v.); in the moi*o 
restricted signifiealitui in which the term is used by 


herald Wits generally attached to every order of most modern writers, .'iiid that assignctl to it in tJic 
kniglitluMid. lleraltis had their attendants, called 1 ]»re>c*nt article, it is a knowle»l;y"o of the law.s 
who were piv>uiiie<l to he learning the that regulate .armorial insignia — i.e. the devices 
diiti<?s of a heiahl. Roth had official titles ; aiul ; that ap]»ear on shields, with their attendant 
often not only sovereigns, hut the greater nobles, erects, supjsulers, ami badges. After (lecnpying 
hail their lierald.s and iiui>nivaiJt,s. English records i for ages the attention of the learncfl, and forming 
ailil chionicle.s of the 1 4th ami loth centiuie#^ j an important hrarich of a princely education, this 
contain allusions to York, \Viii«ls<ir, Chester, i study fell for a time into nei^lcct and ilisrcpiite, and 
Lancaster, Arundel, Clarencieiix, Leojuanl, and was abandoncfl U) eo.aeh-]»aiiitcrs and undertakers, 
otluT heralds, and to k'alcoii, I*ortcnIlis, Antelope, j a degradatifin ouing in part to the endl<*ss tissue 
ami other piiisuivaiits ; and in Scottish records of of billies ami mystilie.ations with which it luul 
the same dau* tin* heralds monlioned inehnle Lyoii, j lH*eii interwoven. Modern criticism has rescued 
Roihe-ay, Marclimont, Siioudonii, flay, .and heraldry flora these pedantries .and absurdities,* 
Alli.uiy, aiiil the ]»ni>uivaiits (.’arriek, Diligence, .ami im|»arte.| to it a new interest as a valuable 
IJnicorn. la France, England, Seolhind, Rurgumly, aid to histom^al investigations, 
and .viiiie other countries the chief of the herahls Instances occur in remote times of nations, tribes, 
acouired tlui title of Kimj nf-nmiSj and had more .and individuals distinguishing themselves by j»ar- 
or le.s.s a judicial power iif regoilal iiig the liearing of licul.ar emhlems or ensigns— e.g. the 8to,n<lards of 
coat aniiotir. 'Die office* of Muiifpjic roi tCannrsin the twelve tribes of I.sr.'iel, of the Egyptians and 
I ranee Is as old as the Iffth ceniiiry. In England Assyrians, .and the Roman eagle and coliort ensigns, 
in the reign of E<l\\'aril HI. tliero were two kiiigs of- Figures, symbolical and ornamental, singularly Tiko 
arnis- Norroy and Siirroy-- the jurisdiction of the .some of those of lH?raIdry, are found mixed with 
one being. to the north, the otlu:r to tlie south of the othm* emhlems in Egypt, China, India, Japan, on 
Trent. The designation Surroy was changed by Etruscan vases, and on (Jrcek coins; and shields 
Henry V. to Clareiieien.v. And tlie same king <lccorated with devices are described by both Horner 
iii-siituted a new king of arms called darter, who ,aml -Esehylns. Yet there is exhaustive negative 
w'as to be connecte«l with llie order so called, and evidence tliat nothing th.at can Ije properly called 
to he principal king-of arms of i-higland. In »Scot anuorial devices were used either on shiehls or 
ti.sh records mention first occurs of Lyon King-of- h«annerslK*fore the middle of tlie I2ih century. The 
arms ( who look his title from the lion in the roV'al shii'lds of the French knights in the first emsade 
.shield) ill the lK»m lining of the 15tli century.^ The preseiitcHl a plain face of solid metal, nor is there 
title of Lister King of-aniis was created in the any certain evidence of armorial liearings having 
Mugii of Edwaril VI. ; hut there existed an Ireland Iwien in use in the second crusade, 1147 A.D. The 
Kirig-of-anns at on earlier date. Certain fees w'ere reprcHeiiiaiion of the Norman invasion and conquest 
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of Enj'laiid on the Bayeux Tapestry (q.v.) contains 
on the shields of both Saxons and Normans figures 
of a semi-arinorial character, including dragons, 
crosses, roundles, irregularly arranged, also striwjd 
banners ; but there is no attempt to iiitlividualise 
the aims of the dillevent heroes of the fight. Yet the 
riuie devices on these siiields seem to have been the 
ireeursors of systematic armory; and in the later 
lalf of the I'ith century similar ligures began to 
assume the iiermanont or here<litary charju;ter which 
is essentiiil to the idea of armorial ensigns. Tlieii* 
use began with the French and (Jermans, and soon 
sjireacl from France to England. The other nations 
of Europe followed ; and their nciuly simultane- 
ous adoption seems to have been in part the result 
of the intimate intercourse which the crusad(?s 
brought about bf*tween tlie chief sovereigns and 
warriors of Europe. Tournaments helped to bring 
arms iiiUi fashion, and before long the bearing of 
h<u*cditary arms on shields and banners became one 
of the most promiiumt features of medieval life. 
Some sort of armoiial insignia were certainly dc- 
)uctcd on tlie sliichls borne in the lliini crusade, 
whicli took jdace in USD ; and in the same century 
originaU^l tlie lleurs-dc-lis of France, ami the lions 
or leopards of fhigland. In the l.'lth century the 
practice was introduced <»f cmhroiileriug the family 
insignia on the surcoat worn over the hauberk or 
coat of mail, whence originated the expression rutd- 
of-(trnhs\ Arms wi?re similarly emhroidered rm llie 
ju]M)u, cyclas, ami tabard, which siiocoeiUMl the sur- 
coat, and also enamelleil or otherwise rejuesented 
on furniture, personal ornaments, and weapons. 
Sealing hml, before the introduction of lierahlry, 
hecome a legal firmality necessary to the authenti- 
cation of adee<l,aii<l from the 1,3th century onwanls 
tlie seals of all persons of nohie or gtmtle birth 
iepresente<l their armorial ensigns (see SEAL). 
Those seals, appemlocl to charters, are among the 
most valuable materials for tracdug the history of 
heraldry, though they labour under the disadvan- 
tage of not indicating colours, as the arms on 
painte<I windows do. 

Among important adminicles for the study <»f 
Flnglish heraldry arc certain extant rolls or records 
of arms of the times of Henry III., Edward I., 
F.dward 11., Edward TIT., and also of later reigns, 
in the British Museum, Heralds’ (’ollogc, and else- 
where -a good many of which have been jinhlished 
or privately printed. The earliest of these, of 
<Iato 1210 to 1213, show that heraldry had at 
that ilate been reduced to a systematic sha]ie. 
In most cases the arms on these rolls are vei »ally 
described ; in a few instances they are clrawn. 
Along with the rolls of anus may be classed a 
heraldic poem known as the llvll of Cucrlarcrocky 
in wliich are recited in Norman- French the names 
and arms of the knights-banneret who were present 
at the siege of that tortress in 1300. It was edited 
bv Sir Harris Nicolas (1828), and by Thomas 
Wright (1861). Only a little later in date is a 
manuscript armorial of all Cliristendoni, the work 
of a Flemish herald of the middle of the Mtli 
centiii^y, preserved in the Uoyal Library at Brussels, 
in wliicli the shields ai*e beautifully illuniiiie^l in 
colours, with, in many coses, the ailditiuii of lieriucts 
and crests; it has been re]n'oduced in facsimile 
by M. Bouton. A valuable Swiss roll of the same 
ceiitary has been fac-siniiletl iti the same way by 
the Viitiquarisclie Oesellschaft of Zurich. Authentic 
materials of this kind enable us to trace tlie steps 
by which the usage of anus reached the still more 
Bystemaiised form which it assumes in the works of 
tlie established writers on heraldry. In the hands 
of these authoi’s, the earliest of whom wrote at the 
end of the 14th century, the historical inirt of the 
subject had been obscured by a tissue of fictions, 
which had a very misleading elfecb doum to a quite 


recent time. The arms assigned to our forefathers 
Adam ami Noah, to the old Jewish and ])agan 
worthies, and to the Ajiostles, have long ceased to 
he helievetl in ; Imt till a very recent date the coats 
of Eilward the Confessor ami of William the Con- 
queror were regarded as thoroughly historical. No 
less spurious than the arms of I^«hvard the Confessor 
arc those given by George Uuxner, herald to tlie 
Emperor Maximilian 1., in his Thvnue/rhnch to 
knights of Germany of the 10th ccntniy, and his 
A<v/c.v haatiliidUilca of Hmiry the Fowler, who 
nourished two hundred years before the earliest 
germs of Ii(‘raldry, one of which laws made it imper- 
ative for the' conibatants in tonriiameiits to have 
borne ‘insignia gmitilitia’ for four gimerat ions. 
These laws of Henry the Fowler have imposed not 
finly on the Gorman armorialists of last century, 
hut on Mr Ellis, who in his ingenious )Jeii for the 
antiquity of heraldry, aj»peaLs to tloMii with full 
faith ill their genuineness. Modern ( leniian critioSi 
however, reject them as a palpable forgery. 

In the infancy t»f herahlry evm-y knight seems to 
have assnmeil what arms he pleased. Animals, 
]dants, imaginary monsters, things artificial, and 
objects familiar to ]»ilgrims and Crnsa<lers, were all 
fixed on ; and whenever it was possible, the object 
chosen was one whose name bore siifiicient resem- 
blance in sound to snggi^st the name or title of the 
hearer of it. The charge fixoil on was used with 
great lalitmle, singly or repeated, in any w’ay 
which the bearer of tlie shield ebose, or wliieli the 
form of his shield suggested. But as coats-of-arniB 
imilti})lied, diHerent knights oe<‘asioiiaIly fixed on 
the same symbol, and the eoiifiision wliich arose 
from the similarity of coats-oi* arms could only be 
obviated by a restraint being j>laceil on the hearer’n 
fancy, and regulations being iiilrodncetl reganling 
the "number, position, and colour of the charges, 
and the attitudes of the animals represented. As 
heraldry became more ami more consolidated into 
a system, the true origin was lost sight of, ami the 
fertile imagination of the early aniiorialists letl them 
to invest the most coninion clmrges with mystical 
meanings, and to trace their urigimil ado])tioii to 
the desire tif conimemoratiiig llie adventures or 
aehievemeiils of the founders of families. The 
legends ascribing an origin of this kind to early 
armorial bearings have, wherever it has been ]>oh- 
.^ible to investigate tlieiii, proved fabrieations. Fur 
the first few centuries of tlie existence of herahlry 
a very large number of the insignia, both of familjleB 
and lif kingdoms, w ere, as alreiuly remarked, antics 
jtarlatitrs, tiiongh the allusion eaii now in many 
causes he traced with dilficulty. The lion of Leon 
ami Louvain, the castle of Ca.stile, the bear of 
Berne, the eoliinm of the Coloniia family, are well- 
known continental examples ; and in England 
w’c have three fountains for Wells, a whirlpool 
(gurges) for (iorges, a calf for Vele. At the 
same tinie coninieiiiovative heraldry, which became 
common in later times, was not absolutely unknown 
in the 14tli century, one of the earliest inslauce.s 
being the heart introduced into the Douglas coat, 
in memory of the pilgrimage of the gootl Sir James 
with the be.’U t of bis royal master, found on the 
seals of the Dougla.s family as early as 1350. 

As no two fahiilies in the s,ame kiiigiloin were 
alluwetl to bear the same arms, the right to bear a 
particular coat sometimes be(?aiiie a matter of fierce 
dispute. It lay in England w itli the constable and 
mai'slial, os judges in the (’ourt of Chivalry, to 
decide questions of this kind, with a right of appeal 
to the king ; and one of the most famous counts 
before tliom was that lietween the families of Scrope 
and Grosvenor, in 1385, for the right to l»ear the 
coat azure, a bend or; when John of Gaunt was 
one of the witnesses examined, and the undifier- 
enced coat wi\s adjutlged to Scrope. 
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In ooui>-e of linio tin; ri^lit to use a coat -of- arms 
bocanu*. like tiie jita imntjtmnn^ the flistinctive 
priv ilrye of ilie noble, the word bein^^ used here in 
:lie contiiieiital sense, analogous t<» tlie Kit^lish 
tieiitb'iuan and the juivile^e transmitted 

all Ili•^ descendants in the male line. When a 
prince ma«le a i)lebeiaii noble, as it was eonn»etent 
for him to do, the patent of nobility deiined what 
arms he was to bear. 

In Kii'.ilaiid a ])roelamation of Henry V. restrained 
tlie jnixato asMimption of arnn>rial insignia, by 
proliibitin-4: all who had not iKune arms at Agiii- 
coiiri tt» assume them, except in virtue of inherit 
anee or a jirrant from llie cn>Nvn. On the establish- 
ment of the Herald.s* (_\>llege(see ilKUM.n) in 14S.‘b 
the re;4iilaTion of matters arnmrial was to a lar^e 
extent dele.L'aied to the kin^rs-uf-arnis and herahls 
actin- nnd»*r the Earl Marshal. i*eriodical visita- 
tions of the ditl'erent c«)unties were directed to be 
made to take eoirnisance of the arms, jiedijjree.s, 
and inarrmi:esof tlio imbility aiul sentry ot Enj^laiid. 
riii'se vi>Nitaiions went on at varyin.^ jieriods from 
lo'2s down to 1704, and are the jnineipal source of 
evidence as the here<litary ri;>ht t<> liear arms 
in En;^hind. Ainoni^ the funetbins exercised by 
the En;;li''h kinii**-oi-anns ( the chief of wliom is 
Ibuter Kin;;-of-arm<) are the assi^^oiin*^ of ap]n*o- 
priate iii'ii^nia to persons who have acquired a 
•Toc.al im]»ortauce that entitles them t<i lake their 
phoM* aiiuMi;; the pMilleinen of c«iat -armour of die 
country. ' f^yon Kin^-of-amis. be-'idt's bidn^L^ a 
jinlicial oflieer ha\ino c<j.tiiii sauce of all (|Uestions 
re;,Mr»li]hLr the ri;rht to anus, exercises by direct j 
dele^ratioii from the crown similar functiojis iti (he ' 
CUM* of .Scoi'.men in the. way of ^'raiitin;;; arms to | 
/tori /,•, tit*//' : as doe> ri^lm- Kin;4-of-arms in the ! 
■a"*; id’ fii'>hmen. The wroii;'fnl a'^'Uinidion of 1 
anus is j,till iii Sc<»tland, it not in England, an 
act fni- which statutory p(»nalties can be tMiforeed 
•M^Ltin^t the asxuiiH'r. 

Wliile liiere i> nnwliere 011 the t’ontinent an 
in^tituii^m similar to the En;ili>li Heralds* (’olle^^e, 
there still exists in Ihiissia, Austria, Bavaria, 
ll'-issia, Holland, and Bel;.riniu, and some other 
continental countries, a dire<*t superxision of 
armorial iiisi^^nia, which takes place tbron;ili the 
chancery of tlie orders «»f the kin;'dom. In Sweden 
aiul Norway the abolition of titles of nobility has 
nade the administration of armorial matters more 
ici.v, tliou;'b the jireservation of the orders of kni»;lit- 
iiooxl iiii])lies a clianeery or oflice of re^xulatiou so 
far as they are conc«;nied. In France there is now 
no J*//i» /f'lf/ ziics : and spurious heraldry fi;4uri's 
lar^'dy on carria;'es and elsewhere in Paris. In 
the I'liited States the stai-s aiul .stripes are .said 
{erroneously, it w’ould appear; see Fr.Afi, Vol. IV. 
p. tWi.')) to be derived from the arms of Washington; 
and it is not unusual f<»r individuals and families 
to trace ilieir descent from old world lioii.ses, and 
to assume the arms proper to their name. So in 
tlie British colonies. 

Not «»ii!y famiiif's, but kingdoms, feudal lord- 
ships, towns, epi>co]ial see.s, abbeys, kin^s-of-arms 
ill tiieir oilieial capacity, and corporations may by 
heraldic usage bear arms. The arms of two or 
more states ruled by om? sovereign prince are 
marshal led together qnart<;rly or otlicrw'ise in one 
escutcheon ; and it has been the jiractice of many 
.sfivercign.s to marshal along with their ow'n arms of 
doijiinion, ariii.s of territories of w'liicli they are not 
in pos.session, but to which they clfiiiii a right. 
Thu.s, England bore tlie arms of France from the 
time of Edward HI. till ISOl ; and the kings of 
Napbfs and of Sardinia were in ii.se to bear the arms 
of t Cyprus and of tJeru.salem. Similarly it has )K;en 
the practice of the Dukes of Atbole and Karls of 
l.»«'il»y, as having liecn lords of Man, to quarter the 
aims of that island; and feudal coats are borne 


quarterly and en sitrfuut h\ various ])eci*s of Scot- 
j land. As to honourable additions to arms granted 
by .sovereign.^, sec AniMKNT.VTioN. 

While family arms transmit in the male line to 
the deseemhiiits of the bearer of them, to he borne 
by cailets with recognised diiroivncos, an heiress in 
the lierahlic sense — i.e. a daughter who represents 
her father, conveys her arms to her husband (pro- 
vidcil he lie liimself a gentleman of coat-armour) 
to be marshalled in accorilancc with cm*tain rule.s 
with his ow’ii. Occasionally the arms of a great 
heiress are allowed altogether to supersede the 
paternal coat ; and .sometimes a successor who is a 
stranger in hlood luis been empowered t<j .assume 
atloptive arms to fulfil the wish of a testator. 

Heraldry is thus, in one of its as]>ects, a faithful 
chronicler of the history both of royal dynnstics and 
of priv.atc fainilic.s. Every change in the hereditary 
.siicce.Nsb>n of .a kingdom, every union of txvo lum.ses 
by m.arriage, occasions .a corresponding change in 
the coat-of-arms ; the ])osit ion which the iiKUiibers 
of a house occujiy in the family tree is duly in- 
dicated, and an armorial shield is thus a record 
whoso nice distinctions indicate to all xvlio iiiider- 
staml its language?, a miiiiher of iiuitcrial f.acts 
rog.ardiiig the owner of it. Herjildry is in this way 
an aid to the study of history, general and local. 
It has often ufVorded the key to ipic.^tions of dis 
]Mited .‘'iieee.s.^ion ; and .M»als, baronial and monii- 
liiental eaixings, and shields in elmreli windows, 
have all heeii recordc'd in <*onrts of law as evidence 
in ohscnri* (juestions of marriage and de.set*nt. 

77/ c N7/ //'///. — A coat -of -arms is eonijio.^jod of 
cJiarges depicto/l on an escutcheon repre.sen ting the 
old knightly shield. The W'ord ‘ e.seiitehoon ’ is 
deriveil from the French ^tu/.sw>u, which signified a 
shh'ld with arms on it, in eontradistinction from a 
diield generally. The forms of the shield rejire- 
.sented in heraldry, as in war, diflered at diflerent 
times. The actual shields of the llth and J2th 
centuries •Nvore in shape not unlike a hoy’s kite. 



Fig. I. — Shields. 


They were curved to encircle the liody, and in 
sonii* early seals are so rej)n?.Mej'ted ; f»ut, after 
heniMry bc'gan to lie .systematised, we generally 
tind them engraved on seals and monumcnt.s as 
if flattened, to let the armorial design Iks fully 
seen. The uear-shape (1, lig. 1.) represented iii a 
few' early sliifdds, was soon followed by the llat- 
iron or heater-shape (2), wliieli prevailed in the 
Pith and 13th centuries, with an increasing tend- 
ency to bulge towards the base, more especially 
after the introduction of the practice of quartering. 
When helmet, or helmet and crest, 'were repre- 
sente<l, tlie shield was often placed in the posi- 
tion called couch/. (3), as if suspended from the 
helmet hy the sinister chief angle. Towards the 
end of tfic 15th century appeared such forms os 
4 and 5, wiiere the notch is meant to represent a 
re.st for the knightly lance. In the 16th certtury 
the forms userl became more llorid (6), hut 
witli consiilerahle variety. The forms in use in 
the 17ih and still more the 18th ccntuiyy Iiecame 
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gradually more and more ta^4tele8H and unmeaning, 
the least oirensive being perhaps the vair-shaped 
shield (7). In France and (iennany the shield 
most in use is very wide at the base, so us to 
aflbrd siillicieiit room for the disijlay of tpiarter- 
ings or small charges. In Spain the favourite 
tvpe of shield has always been one with rectangular 
shies and a segment of a circle for the base. The 
eineld of an unmarried lady or widow Is of alozcnge- 
sluu>e(8). 

^Ix) facilitate the description, or as it is called 
blazoning of arms, the diilerent points or positions 
on the escutcheon have received 
technical names. English heralds 
generally enumerate them as 
nine; A (fig. 11.), the dexter 
chief point ; B, the middle chief ; 
C, the sinister chief; I), the 
honour or collar point; E, the 
fess point; F, the nombril or 
navel point ; (i, the dexter base ; 
H, the middle base ; and I, the 
.sinister ba.«ie point. To these 
may bo athled K, the dexter 
flank, ainl L, the sinister (lank. It will Ik; observed 
that the »lexter and sinister sides of the .shield are 



Fig. 11. 


so called from their po.sition in relation to the sup- 
poseil bearer of the sliield, not of tin? spectator. 

Tinctures, — Coals-of-arms are distinguished from 
each other not only by the cliargc's or objects borne 
on them, but by the colour of these charges, ami of 
the field itself. The lieM majr be of one colour, 
or of more than one, iUvide<l in various ways to 
be noticed below. Tincture is the. more proper 
armorial exjiression than colour, a.s the surface of 
a .shield or of an armorial figure may Ixi of a metal, 
or a fur, as well as of a colour stri<!tly so calle»l. 


Or. Argont. Aziiro. Subic. 



Vert. ruriJiirc. Ermine. Vair. 


Fig. IIL-Tincturc.s. 


The nomenclature of these three classes of tinctures, 
as of heraldry generally, is an ada])tation of Norman- 
French. The metals in use are two — gold, termed 
or, and silver, aryent^ often represented in paint- 
ing by yel low and wliitc. The colours are live- red , 
blue, black, green, ami purple, known as ynles^ 
azure, sable, vert, ami pur 2 ture, A charge re- 
presented not of any of these conventional heraldic 
tinctures, but of its natursi colour, is said to be 
proper. In uncoloiircd heraldic engravings, it has 
iHien found convenient to have a mo<le of n?preseiit- 
ing colours ami metals by batelicd lines ami dots, 
which is shown in fig. 111. ; an invention not 
older than the 1 7th century. Or is rcpresentetl 
by dots ; for argent, the ' liehl is left plain ; 
miles is denoted by perpendicular, and azure, by 
horizontal linos ; sable, by lines perpendicular anil 
horizontal crossing each other; rert, by diagonal 
lines fi’om^ <Iexter chief to sini.ster base ; and 
pure, by diagonal lines froiii sinister chief to clcxter 
base. The original furs in use wei*e ermine an<l 
vair. The former is repi-esentod by blac!k simts 
resembling those of the fur of the animal called the 
ermine, on a white ground. Vair, said t(j liavo 
been taken from the rnr of a squirrel, bluish-^ay 
on the back, and white on the belly, is expressed (at 


least in the more modem herablry) by blue and 
white bells or panes in horizontal rows, as shown 
ill the figure. As the number of coats increased, 
various modifications <)f thc*se fnrs were introduced, 
including ermines, or ermine with tlie field black 
«aiid the .spots white ; rnninois, with the field gold 
and the sjiots black ; ertninitvs, with a red hair on 
each side of the black sp«)ts ; jtean, with the field 
black and the .spots gold. Potent is a crutch -shaped 
form of vair, as rejircsented in the ligiire, and it also 
has occasional varieties which uee<l not be noted 
at length. When vair is composed of any other 
tiiicture.s than argent ami azure, it is blazoned 
reng of these tinctures, and is more strictly a field 
divided by partition -lines than a fur. 

C7/or7C.s*. Every thing depicted on the field of 
the esciitchoon is called a rharffc, and is supposed 
to stand out in relief on it ; ah<l as a genf*ral nile, 
a sliield-of arms ha.s one or more charges. .V few 
exc<*ptional oa.se.s occur in continental heraldry of 
an uncharged .sliield of «)nc of the metals, eolonrs, 
or fnrs ; and even in British lierahlry there an?, as 
will he seen, eases where a liehl consisting of metal 
and colour dividt?d by i)artition-lines is uncharged. 
It is an estahlisheil rule of hernlclry that metal 
should not he placed on metal, nor colour on cfdour. 
A renuirkahle transgression of it occurs in the 
ariiis of the kingdom of .Jerusalem fouiide<l by the 
Cru.saders, which are argent, a cross potent be- 
tween four crosses or. recognised exception exists 
wherever a charge lies over a liehl i«irtiy of metal 
and partly of colour, or where an animal is (see 
infra) armed, langued, attired, unguled, lM?aked, 
lueijibered, crowned, collared, or cIiaiiH?d of a 
iliflercnt tincture from that of bis body. One 
clmrge of colour may surmount — i.e. jmrtly <?over, 
another of colour on ti field of metal, and tlio same 
may happen in case of two charges of metal on a 
field of colour. 

Armorial charges are usually divided into three 
elasses ; ( 1 ) Honourable ordinaries, lignres of 

simple outline .and geometrical form, conventional 
ill character, which in some of the oldest coats are 
the only chargt? ; (2) Siihordinaries or suhordinatc 
ordinaries, which differ from the above chiefiv in 
not being generally the recipients of charges, 
while? honourable ordinaries may be and often are 
ehargetl ; (.3) Coniiiioii ehargc.s, rep resell tat ion. s of 
objects of all kinds, animals, plants, .and the whole 
range of things natural .and artificial. 

Orilinaries . — The cnnmeratioii of the honourable 
ordinaries by ditlerent armorialists is not absolutely 
identie.al, some classing as siihordinaries figures 
which otb(?rs regaril as behiiiging to this class. It 
may be predicated generally of the ordinaries that 
they may be borne (utlier simply, a!(»ng with other 
ehargf?s, chargeil witii other figures, iKmrided by 
any of the forms of irregular part it ion -lines to 
he noticed below, or combined with each other. 
Also that they have in most cases their diminu- 
tives, which (except in the case of a canton as the 
diminutive of a quarter) cannot he charged. Tak- 
ing as our test for admission to this more hoiiour- 
,al)le class the capacity of receiving charges, they 
m.ay he accouiite<l thirteen in uuniher : 

'the C’/oV/(l, fig. IV.), lying horizontally along 
the uppc?r part of the shichh and (as also the Pale 
and Foss) supposed to occupy a thinl of it. The 
Pale (2), a vcrtic.al hand in the middle of a shield. 
It has a diminutive, the Pallet, seldom used singly, 
and a smaller diminutive, the Endorse. The Fess 
(3), a horizontal band in the middle of the shield. 
The liar is a narrower fess, never u.sed singly, 
and there are further diminutives, the Closet and 
BatTulef. The Bend (q.v.) (1), a hand crossing 
the Hhield from dexter cliief to .sinister base ; w'hen 
charged it occupies one third, and when plain 
one-lifth, of the field. It has for diminutives the 
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BeniUct, the Cutise or Coaty ftiul the A*/A/ww. Tlie 
ribhiui is sumotimes cottptif or cut shoit so as not 
to tt»uch tile e<l^^es ot the shieiil. 'riie cotise aoiiie- 
tinies luvoiuiMiiiies the bend in iiairs on each side, 
wlieii it is said to be (b/ /*•«/, and the same term 
is sometimes apidied willi less propriety to a fess 
or chevron aecompaiiieil by a pair of its diminu- 
tives. The Jit fi(f -sin inter (5), a band crossiiij^ the 
sliiold from sinister chief io dexter base. Its 
diiiiiiuitive, the Baton-sifiister (q.v.), rouped, and 
home over all is a mark of illej^itimacy. The 
C/itrron (6^ a ti;,oire composed of two bauds or 
limbs issuin;^ from dexter and sinister base, and 
meeting about the honour point. Its diminutives 
arf» tile C/ierronefy which never appears singly, and 
the Cotfpie eiosey which sometimes accompanies ijie 
chevron in pairs, one im each shle. The (Voss (7), 
of tlie form of the (Jreek cross, with equal limbs. 



1. Hiii f. t! I’liU*. 3. K. hS. -t. Bt-nd. 



5. B'.'ti l•siuiste^. 6. (.’hfvnm. 7. ('iris';. 8. Saltirr. 



I>. Pil»*. 10. i’all. 11. Burdiup. 12. Orle. 



13. li. (.’Jinlon. l.>. Flaiiclu.'s. l*i. 



Fiij. IV. — Oriliiiuric.s and hiuhordiiuiricH. 


It has numerous v.'irietie.s, ino.st fnjqueiitly borne in 
nujiiber.s <ir with other <*hargc.'', for which see ( 'ijoss. 
Any of them is said to be litchee whim its lower 
limb terminates in a "harp point. The Soltirn (8), 
a St Andrew’s (‘rof"<, or combination of the bends 
dexter and sinistco-, often borne along with a chief 
in the heraldry of Scotland. Tlie !*ile, (B), a tri- 
angular wedge-shaped figure, i.ssuing usually from 
the chief with point downwards. 'J’Jin’e piles are 
often Ijorne together. The Ptill ( 10), the upiier.part 
of a saltire combimMi with the lower part of a pah*. 
A Miriety of it, cou]>ed and pointed at the extremi- 
tic". occurs ill Scotland under the name (»f a AVtoL;- 
/or/.-. The Bonhne ( 11 ), a Imrder surrounding the 
shi(dd. soiuetiine.s used oh a principal figure, sbine- 
time..-, iw a difference. The OrU fl2) aijd the 
Tressme (13) are sometimes classed as its diininu- 


livcs. The former is a narrower hordure detached 
from the c»lgc of the shield. 'I’hc latter, borne 
double ami llowered and countcrllowcrtMl with 
flciirs iledis, occurs in the royal slihdd of Scotlaiid, 
ami is a hearing greatly" e.steemod in Scottish 
heraldry. The (^hiartvr is the upper dc-xtor fourth 
nart of the shiehl, cut oil’ by a vertical awd^ a 
Iiori/ontal line meeting in the fess ]toint. The 
('nuitm (14), of more frequent occiirieiice, is a 
.smailer figure like it, and also in dexter chief, 
unless otherwise specified. The half «)f a canton 
|uirted ]»(?r heinl is culled a (It/roHy chiefly known 
in Uritish heraldry as giving its name to the field 
(iprotmif. I'lunehes (lo), borne in pairs, are pro- 
jectitms from each flank of flic shield hounded by 
a segment of a circle. 'I'heir diminutives are 
Flasyues w.m\ f'tnders. 

Suhorftinitries.— M’he subordinaries (exeluding 
tlio.^e here included in the category of honourable 
onlimiries) are: The J.itzrmje (Ifi'i, a rlioiiibus 
with the acute angles at top and bottom. The 
Masrlt' (17), a lozenge deprived of llie midtlle part. 
The FnsU (IM), an elongated lozenge*. Several 
fiLsib are S4)nu‘times emijoinctt c/i /e.v.v ( 19), as in 
the coat of l*(*rey. The Hilict ('20), an oblong 
figure placed peimendienlarly. The Itomuile (‘21 ), a 
circular disc or knol>. Kouiidles have, in Knglis-h 
heraldrv, speiuiie names in respect of their tinc- 
ture.". A round le or is called a Bezunt ; argent, a 
lUutt' ; gules, a Tort VO u : sable, a iVthf or (hjress; 
vert, a lUnnniv. The Annulet (*2*2), sometimes 
regarded by arnioria,li.<ts not as a ling hut as a 
pierced ronmlle. The F.svulvheon or Inesnttvhcon 
(2.*f), a r(‘prescntation of a shiehl the latter iiaino 
being generally used when there is only one. It 
is tlitlienlt to s(5e on what prineijde these last two 
charges are eonveiitional enough to be nyiked 
among the le.sser ordinaries. The (‘24), con- 
sisting of two narrow bendlets dexter and sinister 
ill saltire, interlaced with a mascle. 

Forted Fields . — Tlie held of an esentebeon (and 
s'niielimes an ordinary or other charge) may 
be of two or more ditfereiil tinctiir(*s, divided by 



1. I’l l’ I’jili*. 2. l*cr I'V.ss. 3. Pfr yiiltliv. 4. Qiuirti'rly, 




7. ChiTqiiy. 8. Fusllly. 



9. 8riia:*or 
FIrurii-ile-li.s. 



10 . 

ili; .Saii;^. 



II. Pretty. 


Fig. V. -Parted Fields. 


one or more jiartit ion- lines, and the consideration 
«>f partition -liiK's has here been postponed to this 
point, as the nomeiielature of many or them is de- 
rived from that of th(i ordiiiaries and Huhordiriuries. 
When fiivided l»y a partition-line in the direction 
of one, of the ordinarie.s the shield is said to bo 
' nnrtvd (or port//) per that ordinary,’ or simidy ‘jr^cr* 
tiiat ordinary.’ Tims we may have a shiehl palled 
\>or fffde (1, fig. V.), fess^ (*2), bendy vhevrouy or 
suit ire (3). A shield ilivided in the direction 
of a cross ia said to bo r|uartorod or parted 
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quarterly (4)j imrted both per cross and per I 
saltire it is called Gyronuy of eight (5), the ! 
well-known bearing of the Cauipbell faniil}'. A i 
shield divided into any number of parts t)y lines ^ 
in the direction of a pale, bend, bar, or chevron, | 
is said to bo iW//, llcndy^ Jktrry, or Chevronny^ '■ 
the number of pieces being speeiiiod, as in the 
exaini>!e (6), paly of six or and sable ( Athole). A 
field divided into s(|uare or oblong panes or pieces 
by vertical and horizontal lines is said to Ihj 
ehecqny, as the aneiont coat of Warren, checquy or 
and azure pan<\s (7). A field (livided into lozenge- 
shaped, niascle-shapcd, or fusibshaped panes is 
described by the term lozcngy^ niaanUly^ m fusilly. 
Fusil ly argent and gules (8) is the coat of the 
Grimaldis, princes of Monaco. 

A field strewed with an indefinite num1>er of small 


spring ; and a lion sejant ( 7 ) is rising to preuare for 
action. The lion ]>assant gardaut is often blazoned 
as the lion of England ; and in tiiues when terms 
of blazonry were couii)aratively few, it was kiiovn 
as the leopard ; there has, in fact, Im^cii much con- 
troversy as t<i wliether the animals in the escutcheon 
of Knglaiul are lions or leopards. Two-hbaded, bi- 
corporate, and tri-opn>orate lions occur in heraldry, 
as also lion-dragons and lion-poissous. There is 
likewise the celebiatcti winged lion of St Mark 
adopted by the re])ublic of Venice, and the two- 
tailed lion of Jioheiiiia and of Simon do Montfort, 
Earl of J^eiccster. In British heraldry lions and 
other animals always face to dexter unless other- 
[ w'ise blazoueil. Two lions placed face to face 
arc called couihatant, and back to back, uddossi. 
Some of the above-mentioned names for the 


charges so as to produce the clleet of a pattern is 
said to \)G srtn6 (sometimes tis]»crsed or powdere<l) 
of that cliarge, as France ancient, azure, seme 
of lleurs-tle-lis or (9). When bestrew’cil with an 
indefinite iiumher of bezants, billets, cross cr«>Hslets, 
or droi>s, it is called fn-zaniy, biUetty^ erusilhp 
or gonttec, English Imraldry attaching a specific 
Lcrm to ilrops of separate tinctures -i.c». gouttee 
d’eaii (water, tinctured argent), de sang (blood, 
gules, 10), de larnies (tears, azure), de poix (idleli, 
sable), iS:o. Fretty {\\) is when a fiel«l is covered 
with a nattern ot interlaced fillets placed diagon- 
ally, ami leaving open spaces between tliem. 

t'artitioii-linos arc not always straight. Fig. 
VI. represents the commonest foniis of ir- 
,, , n*gular partition-lines in 
use -viz. the engrailed, 

. invcckcd. in reeked, waey, nebidc, 
embattled, indented, ami 
daneeff^, naim's equally 
-j) r-j r-^ applicable to the boundary- 

cL3 '-3oCNi>i)ulo. lines of onlinavies. An 

1 ri n n n ,, , , ordinary engrailed lias the 

l-ri_ra_n_n_h,„l«ttl«l. (if tlie ci.j;mikHl lin« 

A/'/'yWVSA Iiiduulod. tiiriKid outwiinls, and an 
orilinary iuveckod iinvartls. 

OaiicctU*. Wbmi a fess or chevron is 
^ yj .said to be embattled, it is 

Irregidar l^irtition Lines. on 

® the njiper .snie that is of 

this form. Dancette diflers from imlented by the 
partition- line having larger am! fewer indentations. 

Common Charges . — These are repre.sentatiuns, 
more or les.s conventional, of familiar objects. The 
knights, in the early days of heraldry, ransacked 
the animal and vegetable kingdom and the >vIiole 
range of objects, natural and artilieial, for charges 
that would he distinctive ; of which only a few' of 
the most frequent, and those w'hosc iiomcnclafitro 
or treatment is somewhat technical, can be here 
noticed. 

Of beasts which oc(*iir in coat-armour, the most 
important, both in earlier and in later heraldry, is 
the Lion. Its earliest known occurrence is on the 
seal of Philip I., Duke of Flanders, in 11G4; and 
before long the king of lieasts wa.s borne l\y a large 
number of the potentates of Europe. The lion is 
made to assume a variety of positions, a few of 
wdiich are represented in fig. Vll. Its oiigiunl 
and normal attitude is rampant ( 1 ) — i.e. in an oit*ct 
position with the left hind-leg resting on ilic grouml, 
the lieoil in profile, and the tail elevated over the 
back. Uamuant gardaut (2), the same with the 
lieail allVontco ( looking out of the shiehl ) ; regard- 
ant (3), the same looking Kack wards. Passant (4), 
walking, three paw's rijsting on the ground, the 
dc.Kter forepaw elevated, the head in profile look- 
ing forward, and tail eleval^l over the back; 
passant gardaut (5), os the last, but with tlie head 
atfront^e. A lion salient (6) has both hind -legs 
on the ground, and tlie fore-legs elevated^ as if to 


attiUules of the lion are ap\)Ued t«> ether heraldic 
animals. Lions and other heasts of prey are said 
to be armed or langned of any tincture, when their 
teeth and claws or their tongue are of that tincture, 
and in modern English blazon a lion Is always pre- 
sumed to 1)0 arnica and langned gules unless either 
himself or the field be gules, in either of wliicJi cases 
be is armed and langned azure. A de mi-lion (8) Is 
tlie upper half of the body of a lion witli tlie 
extremity of his tiifteil tail. Lions are often 
crownetl, or gorge«l (collared ) with a cn»wii of .some 
sort. Beal'S, bulls, boat's, stags, goats, tlogs, foxes, 
horses, and hedgehogs, and oeeasijinally elepiiants, 
camels, moles, apes, bat.s, and mice occur as 
lieraltlic animals. A stag when in easy motion 
is said to be trippant (9); he is at gaze (10) 
when a lion would he stataiit gardaut, and he 
is attired of any tincture wlimi his attires- i.e. 
his antlers, are of that timdnre. Animals that 
possess horns and hoofs are said to be armed 
and unguled in respect of them. The heads 
and limbs of animals are often borne as cbarge.s, 
and may be either t/'amf, like the lion's head (11) 

- i.e. cut oil* w'itli a jagged edge; ox cooped (12) — 
i.e. cut straight oil*. A leu^Htrd's face (13) shows 
none of the neck, and fronts the spectator. A 
stages head borne full faced, with none of the neck 
.seen, is saitl to he cabossed (14). Hoars' heads 
(15) are not unfrequent, ami bears' heads (10), 
which are usually re})rc.sented muzzled. .Animals 
in heraldry sometimes assume a conventional form 
diU’ering widely from the realistic ty]>e of the same 
creature- e.g. the antelope, which has a stag's liead, 
a unicorn's tail, a tusk issuing from the tip of the 
nose, a row' of tufts down the hack of the'neck, and 
similar tufts on lla^ tail, chest, and thighs. 

Among hinis, far the most prominent is the Eagle 
(q.v.), most commonly represented in the conven- 
tional attitude known as displayed (17), W'ith wings 
cx)>anded. Being the king of birds, it became, next 
to the lion, the most favourite hearing of royal per- 
sonages, and was adoptetl by the German eiiiperoi-s. 
The imjicrial eagle had at first hut one hea<i ; the 
tOHy-headed eagle {\S) appeared in the middle of tlio 
13th centurv, and occasionally occurs in English 
herahlrv. ^he allerion and " martlet, originally 
ail eagle ami a swallow’ respeetiveh', hceame in 
time unreal hinis, tlie one without claws or beak, 
the other without logs or beak. Tlie falcon, the 
pelican, the swan, the cock, the ravmi, the ostricli, 
the lieron, ami the i>arrot or papingoe are all 
armorial birds. The jteliean is generally ilepicted 
pecking her hrea.st, and when represented in her 
nest feeding her young with her hlootl, she is 
said to he hi her piety (19). A peacock Imrue 
affroiitee w ith his tail exiiandcd is said to he in his 
pride. Birds having the power of iliglit fU'e, in 
reswet of their attitude, dose, rising, or volant. 

Fishes and reptiles occur as charges ; the former 
are. said to bo vaiant, if drawn in a horizontal, 
aiul haurimt (20), if drawn in a vertical position. 
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The ihlphitiy whom naturalists do not ackiiow- 
ledj^e as a lish, is in heialdry tho kin*; of lish, 
and is VL*r>' conventionally drawn most usually 
(21 )— i.e. with the body bent. It is best 
known in this attitude as the allusive bearin^^ of 
the daiinliin. The esndlop shell y2^JL) is a favourite 
fliai;;e, bavinj' been the \>il{;iiia s ensign in crusad- 
ing times. tSer penis occur in various attitudes, 
bowed, erect, «S:c., and in one famous instance (the 
coat of the Visconti) rumnt (tlcvouring) a child 
(2:i). 

t)f purely fantastic animals, >Ye have the dragon, 
grillin, wyverii, cockatrice, unicorn, mermaid, ami 
others. 


Man in whole and in his parts also occurs in 
armory. Argent, a naked man proper, is the coat 
of the Scottish family of DalzelJ, and we have 
Moors’ (generally represented os blackamoors) 
hernls, Saracens’ heaiis, men’s hearts, arms, legs, 
and hands, also that strange heraldic freak, tlie 
three legs vonioined (24), carried in tho escutcheon 
of the Isle of >Ian. 

To pass to the vegetable kingdom, trees, plants, 
leaves, and Howlers are all usual heraldic charges. 
Trees are often eradicated (25), or torn up by the 
roots, sometimes placed on a woitni (2(i), and occa- 
sionally frnetrated of a dillcrcnt tinctiire. Garbs 
(27)i rc}»rcsenling sheaves of wheat, are well known 
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Fig. VJI.— Coimiiou Charges. 


as the arms of the Karls of Chester, of the Dros- 
venors, and of the Scottish family of Cuiiiyn. 
Leares, a.s of the laurel^ arc (titan home, like many 
other charge.s, in three'. (*28). A Irefoil^ w'ith three 
leartets and a .stalk, i.s sai<l to he slipped (29); in 
the qiiatrefoil and eiiajnefoil (30) tho sy liable foil 
nieaiiH a petal. The rnsr (31) has ohtained a pro- 
minemte in English heraldry from having been the 
badge of the rival Iiouse.- of York and Lancaster, 
and in tlie conventional representations of it, it has 
five petals, barbs between them to represent the 
caly.Y, and seeds in the crentre. It is generally 
without a stalk, its tincture being either joules or 
argent, and it is usually barh(;d and secdeti proiMir 
— i.e. the barbs are green, and stamina yelfo\v or 
gold. Hut of the floral devices of heraldry the most 
famous is the fleMr-de lis^ generally identified with 
the iri.s, mlopted a.s a bmlge by Louis VTI. of France 
in 1150, and borne by his son in the form of sem6 


j of llein-s de lis (9, fig. V.), which hecamc tlie royal 
I coat of France, till the fiou’cm were rcfluced to 
lhr<?e in nuinhcr in the reign of Charles VI. (32). 

Such charges as swonls, s<‘imitars, bows, amiws, 
helmets, battle-axes, horseshoes, mitres, crosiers, 
Ikv. explain themselves. The smt surrounded 
by rays is said to he in his splemlour, and gener- 
ally has a human fiuio (33). A rresvent (.34), 
represent iiig tho moon, lias both honis pointed 
upwards. If tlifi horns arc turned to dexter it is 
ca]le<I all invresrent ( 35 ) ; if to tlic sinister a decrescent 
.36). 'riio star (37), in tlie heraldry 
both of the fVmiinent and of Scotland, represents 
the Jieavenly body so called, tlioiigh not distinguish- 
able from tlio innllei or spur-rowel, except that the 
latter is soiiietinics pierced. In modem English 
heraldry this figure is always styled a mullet, 
and the cstoile (38) or star has six or more 
wavy points. A pheon (39) is the head of a dart 
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Larbed and en^^railed on the inner side. A batter- 
iug-rcim (40) iu furiii.*jhcd with an actual ranrs head. 
A ivatcr-hmlget (41 ) represents the ba^s in which 
water was stored up and carried across the desert 
in crusading times. Caltnujs (see Caltuoi*) or 
v.heoaltraps{^2) Qxe military instruments for galling 
the feet of horses. Canties (43) and toiccrs (44) 
are not iinfrequent, the former very generally 
triple-towered. An ancient onenuisted galley, 
cal]e<l a Igmphad (45), is characteristie of the West 
Highlands t)f Scotland. Of charges derived from 
dress one of the most remarkable is the mauneh 
(46), a ]2th-century sleeve, Inn-ne by the Hastings 
family. Cushiom [^l) have become famous in 
Scotland from being borne by llruce’s gallant 
nephew, Randolph or Kanulpli, Earl of Moray, and 
his descendants. The clarion (18) or war-trump 
is an early English bearing. The chess rook (49) 
or castle in chess is somewhat conventionally 
drawn. The millrimi (50) is the iron allixed to 
the centre of the millstone. 

Like medieval architecture, heraldry attained its 
greatest )>eautv and purity in the 13th century and 
lirst half of tlio 14th. From that date its e«yly 
simplicity was gradually departed from : a variety 
of cmarges came to be accumulated in one shield, 
and there Wius a growing tendency to [lietorialism. 
Trees are repr(?sent«Ml issuing out of fi mount or 
little green hillock in base (20), and we have also 
animals walking on a base— i.e. a line cutting 
oil’ the lower part of the shiidd. In Wales we have 
combinations such us a cradle with a chihl under a 
tree guarded by a goat, ami s«mictimes in Spain and 
Italy two animals rampant against a tree, or such 
scenes as a hloodhouiia in the a(;t of strangling a 
hoar, or & serpent vorant a child (23). In the second 
half of tlie 18th century the heral<lry of England 
entered on a singularly degra<led and debased sta^e, 
far bcyoml the pictorialisms alluded t4i, shields 
being loaded witli representations of sea- lights, 
fortresses, and landscanes, with medals and decora- 
tions granted to the oearer of them, setting all 
heraldic conventionalities at deltance, and dealing 
in details hardly disccriiiblo on tlio closest inspec- 
tion. Such charges were habitually granted by 
way of chiefs of augmentation to the heroes of the 
old wars. It is to be hoped that the revival of a 
measure of taste in coat -armour luas put an end to 
them for ever. 

lilazourn. To blazon a coat-of-arms is to describe 
it in words so precise as to enable any one who has 
an onl inary knowledge of herahlry to depict it 
correctly. I’he following are the principal rules of 
blazonry. The field must lirst be named ; it may 
be of one tincture, or an arrangement of more 
than one (see antc^-Varted Fields), The charges 
follow, beginning with those of most import- 
ance and nearest the field, their name, numl>er, 
])osition, and tincture. An ordinary or a diminu- 
tive of an or^jiiiary, exirept it be a chief, bon In re, 
or canton, g(?nerally claims the precedence. When 
the principal charge is not in the centre of the 
shield, its position must be «lescribed, as t)e Vero, 
Earl of Oxford (fig. VI 11. 1), quarterly gules ami 
or, in the first ([liurter a star (mullet) argent. 
When two or three of the same charge occur, it is 
understood, unless otlierwise specified, that two 
are placed in pale-~i.e. one over the other; and 
three are disposed, two above and one below ; and 
k is also understood that in case of a fess or a liend 
between six charges of the same kind, there ai-e 
three in chief and three in ba.se. Tn other cases 
tlie disposition of the charges must be s|)ecifiod, a.s 
in bend, in cross, in saltire, in orle; three, two, and 
one; four, three, tu‘0, and one, Ike, If tlie ordinary, 
which is tlie principal charge, be itself charged, 
and tliore are also other cliarges in the Held, the 
order of the words of blazon will be understood by 


tlie following example — Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 
(2), argent, on a fess gules, between thi*ee eagles’ 
heads erased sable, as many escallops or. An 
exception to the rule tliat an ordinary or its 
diminutive is fir.st named, occurs where it debruiscs 
or suriiiounts another charge— e.g. Ahernethy (3), 
or, a lion rampant gules, surmounted hy ribbon 
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6. Chaucer. 


5. Mar. 

Fig. Vlll. — Blazonry. 

sable. (Generally speaking, a chief, hordure, or 
canton is mentioiieil last. When a hordure sur- 
rounds a chief, the hordure is named la.st of all, 
the reverse Ix'iiig the case when the chief covers 
tlie liordure. A bend may surmount a chief, in 
which ca.se it is mentioned last. 

Avoidance of rcqietition is one of the principles of 
blazonry. When any tincture has to l»e repeated, 
it is on the second occasion described as ofthv jirst, 
of the sceoml, of the lust, or of the e.g. 

(‘liaham (4), or, on a chief sable, three escallops of 
the held. Repetition may also be avoblcfl by 
naming the tincture only the second time— e.g. 
Mar (5), azure, a bend between six crosslets fitcheo 
or, whore th(5 tincture or applies to both beml and 
crosslet.s. 

When the field is of a metal and colour separated 
by any of the lines of partition, and the charge on 
it is .said to he connternamged, this menus that the 
part of the charge which is on the metal is of the 
colour, and rive rcrsi\, as in the coat borne by 
the poet Chaucer (6), per pale, argent and gules, a 
hemf count erchanged. 

Diferenring , — With the advance of the science of 
arms it became necessary not only to distinguish 
dilferent families, hut to distinguish tlic different 
jiiemhem ami branches of a family from each other 
ami from tlndr chief. The head of the house hail 
alone the right to use tlie pure paternal coat ; the 
cadets had to wear it with a brisitrc or difference, 
'Fhere is great variety in the early brisiires. A 
change of tincture, the substitution of one ordinary 
for another, the dehruising of the i^iteriial coat by 
a bend, the suiToniiding tlio arms with a liordure, 
uiicliarged or charged, ami the addition of part of 
the coat of an heire.ss, were all in use as im)de.s of 
iliireroncing. The difterenced coat heciime an in- 
doppiident heraldic composition, snilicieiitly like 
the original arms to indicate the family to wliich 
its owner belonged, and also often suggestive of 
events in the history of the cadet line. 

Tlie name of marks of cadcncu has been given to 
certain small tigures which, l»y a conventional 
arrangement, indicate the order of descent of the 
differciit sons of a family. A.s systematise 
about the reign of Henry VTL, and in use in 
modern English heraldry, the marks of cadency 
are, the label (1, fig, iX.) for the eldest son, the 
crcsecnt.(2) for the second, the mullet (3) for the 
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thinl, thf marth't (4) for the fourth, tlu; tUimtU t (.1) 
for llu* tiflh, tlie jtenr-dc-tis tU) for the sixth, the 
rosf for ilie seventh, the cross molt ne hir the eighth, 
arul the ucffi/od for the ninth. The ilit)icultie.s are 
obvious of carrying out a system of this kiml 
through all tlie ramiiications i»f a family for sue 
cessive generations, even by such devices as charg- 
ing a crescent witli a mullet for the tliird s<»n of a 
second son, «S:c., and the conse(|uence of the super- 
session ill Hngland of all other dill'erences by these 
ligiires has been that <Ullerencing is much neglected, 
and remote cailets are iitteii fouiul bearing the arms 
of the head of their house undiirerenced. AYith 
the sons ami daughters of the royal house of the 
I'nited Kingdom another usage prevails. They all 
l>ear their arms ilitlerenced by a label of three luduts 
argent. That of the Prince of Wales is plain, 
those of the youiigcT princes are variousl\ charged. 



1. i. a. 1. 0. 0. 

Liibtl. Civsicnil, Mullft. ^larllct. Alulul^•^ FlL-ur-'UMis, 


Tig. IX. —Marks of Cadency. 

Tlie label of the Duke of Edinburgh is chargetl 
with a St (ieorge’s en»ss in the centre noint, and 
ill ea»'li of the other points with an anclior a/iiro. 
The Duke of Connaught substitutes for the anchor i 
a tleur-de-lis azure, and the I)uke of (Cambridge 
two hearts in pale gules. 

In Scotland, owing perhaps to the m ider ramilica- 
tioii of the principal feudal families., tliirerenciiig 
has been considered <»f more moment, and is tln‘ 
sul»j<*cr of a separate tnjalise liy the Scottish herald 
Nisbet. The modern marks «»f cadency are Ic'-s in [ 
ii.se. The modilication of tin* paternal <*oat l>y an 
mblitional charge, the engrailing, invecking, Xc., 
of a chief or a j»arlitioii-linc has never fallen out of 
u.se. DitTerencing by a bordure has also been much 
ill favour, a plain bordure of the tinctur** of the 
principal charge in tin? case of a seirond son, which 
may be engrailed, invc<‘ked, wavy, Xc., ft»r cradets 
braiicbirig otl’ in the saim; generation, and for snb- 
cadi!ls, |iai'ted in diflenmt. ways, or <diarged with 
figures troni the maternal coat. With cadets of a ' 
later generation tin; bordures will lie of a difVcreiit 
colour. Some .■'Ucb system, imire «ir less rigidly 
ob.-erved, runs tliroiigli* the ilitt'ereiicing of Scollisli 
*'oat->, whicli is under the direct supervi''ifin of the 
I.yon tjllico. For tlillereiice designed to illegitimate 
children, sec I5aT(jN .SINiSTKIt. 

Marshal I imj of Anns. -Marslialling Is the proper 
airangiMneiil of such coats as are to be combined iii 
om- shield. In the earlier heraldry it wivs not the 
jMacii«-e to exliibii more cr)als than one on a shield, 
i)ut tin* arm- of busbainl and wife were sometimes 
placed or sid(i by side in separate escut- 

cheons ; or the prim*ij»al sidehl w'as surrounded by 
.smaller ones. c«)jitaijiiiig the arm.s of maternal an- 
cestor-: ; and we not unfrcipiently firnl maternal 
desctiiit or marriage indicated l»y the atldition of 
.some liearing from tluj wife's or iiiotb«?r’.s shield. 
Then followed diiuuliofioo^ when the shield wa.s 
parted per )Kile, and the two coat?« placcsd side by 
.siile, lialf of each being shown. Ily the more 
mridern practice of imfialinfj (J, fig. X.), the 
wdioh* of each coat is exldbited, a remini.scence, 
bo\vev«?r, of the <d«lcr ]ua(!ti(;e being retained in 
tdie omission of bonliires, and oeca.sioiifilly tres- 
sures, on the side bounded by tlie line of itiipale- 
nient. The mo.st coininoii case of impalement 
in English heraldry is w inue the coats of husband 
and w'ife are conjoined, the husband’s arms fwiciipy- 
ing the dexter side of the shield, or ]daeeof honour, 
and the wife’s the sinister side, the iinpalcMl coat 
being personal, and noii-de.scenrling to the cliihlreii. 


The arms of states are sometimes impaled, a.s tvere 
those of England «and Scotland in the iirst and 
fourth f|uarter.s of tlie achievement of (iroat Eritaiu 
fmiii tlie acees.sioii of (iueeii Anne to the Irish 
riiioii. liishojis, deans, hcails of colleges, and 
kings of-arnis impale their arms of oflice with 
their family coat, giving the dexter side to tlie 



Fig. X.— Marshiilliiig of Anns. 

former. This practice in Scotland, as 
far as bishops are concerned, belongs 
nily to the po.st- Restoration ejus 
copacy, as the Scottish sees had no 
anus till then. 

The husband of an heiress (in the Quaiii-rly 
herahlic sensi*) is entitled, aceording six. 
to tliii more motlern usage of liritisli 
heraldry, to ]>lace her arms on a small shiebl 
called an c.srntrltron of pnirnce, in the centre 
of his shield, insteatl of ini[taliiig, and in the ne.xt 
generation the arms of the heiress are tninsferred 
l<» one of the ipiarters of the shiebl. The escut- 
clieoji of pretence is, liowever, not to be con- 
hmiided with a small shield of the same kind, 
called an rsrttfrJnon ctt snrtonl (3), much in use 
in (leniian, French, and Scottish Iierablrv, wlihdi 
takes a p(M‘iminent place in the acliie.vemcnt, 
and may contain cither the paternal arms (as in 
tin* Tweeddalo brancli of the IJay family), .some 
feudal coat, or the coat of an heiress in some past 
generation, whose memory it has hvoii thought 
desirable to j»re.si*rve. It has been the practice for 
an eleeted king to place his ariii.s in fin escutcheon 
ni smiottf the old (iernian emperors placing their 
family arms on tlie hr(?a,**t of the imperial eagle. 

fjmtrlcrinf/, or the exhibiting of ilin'orent coats 
on a .shield divided both horizontally and verti- 
cally, originated in the 13tli century, !»ut was little 
]»ractised till the 14th. The divisions of the shield 
an* calletl quarters, ainl are numbered horizon- 
tally, lieginiiiiig at the dexter chief (2). Arms are 
nuartered on various accounts: (n) To indicate 
(loiiiinion. A .sovereign quarters the ensigns of 
his dill'erent states. Dn the tomb in Westminster 
.\hhey of Eleanor, daiighUu* of Ferdinand III., 
king of Castile and Loon, and lirst wife of Edward 
I., is the iiatcrnal shield of that prince.ss, in which 
the castle of Castile occupied the first and fourtli 
quarter, am! the lion of Leon the .second and 
third. The received rule regarding the qiiariering 
of tin.? ensigns of difVerent states is tJiat precedence 
is given to the most ancient, ludess it he of 
inf<*rior importance. The kings of Fmghind, owing 
to their supposed claim to the French llirone, long 
}»ore b’nince in tlie Iir.«t anil fourtli quarter, and 
Eiighind ill the second and third. In tlie arms of 
Ciiited Kingdom, as now borne, England occu- 
pi<*s the first and fourtli quarter, Scotland the 
second, and Irelainl the third— the relative posi- 
tioii.s, however, of England and Scotland l>cing 
reversed on the official seals of Seotliind. Fetidiu 
arms arc sometimes quartered by sulijccts. Some 
of llio peers of Scotland hear arms of this descrip- 
tion. (/ii) v\riiis of augmentation or special oon- 
eession acconled to a sulijoct by liis sovereign by 
>vay of honour, are BomctliiK^ granted to he iiorne 
quarterly with the paternal coat. These some- 
times include a portion of the royal insignia, and 
have i»rccedence of tlie paternal coat, (c) The 
most usual reason for quartering is to indicate 
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descent from au heiress wlio has married into the 
Wliere tlieru is but one Indress, her coat 
occupies the second and third quarters of the 
shiehl, and tlie paternal arms the nrst and fourth. 
Whfjri thercj are more tlian one, they are iiiarslialled 
in the successive quarters in the order of the inter- 
marriages. Wliere more than four coats have to 
ho marshalled, the number of vertical lines is in- 
creased, and the divisions, though more than four, 
are still <jalled quarters ( 5 ). Wliere there is an odd 
number of coats, ilie last quarter is usually filled 
up by repeating tlie first. One of the quarters 
may itself be quartered, when the heiress wa.s 
entitled to hear a quartered coat : the shiehl 
is then said to ho conuttirq bartered (4), and 
its primary (piartors are called grand quarters. 
In tlie course of generations a shield may thus 
Hometiiiies lie iiiconveniently crowdcsl hy the 
accumulation of c.oats, including the coats to 
which each heiress may, in a similar way, have 
'Ix.'come ontithul ; and in Ooriuany sometimes 
above twenty coats ( generally coats of doiitiiiioii ) 
are found marshalled in one escutcheon ; but, in 
Ihitisli heraldry, families entitled to a iiiimhcr of 
quartcriugs usually .select some of tlie most im- 
portant. A fpiartered coat may be surrouiulcd hy 
a bordiiro (tor difference), in which case it is 
treated as one (!oat. 

Ill the lioraMry of the Highlands of Scotland, 
wliicli is not older than the 10th century, a system 
of (jujirtering i»revaih*«l quite irrespective of family 
alliance, the quarters being changed under dilfereut 
modifications, with ligures partly liorrowed from 
the old monumental sculi»ture of the country, in- 
elinling the eagle, the lisli, the liaml with the red 
cross, and the one- masted galley of Lome. 

Tiic expression ‘ qnarteriiigs ’ is soiuetimes 
loosely used for descc»nts in eases where there is 
no right to quarter from rejiresoiitation. The 
eight or sixteen qnarteriiigs which in former days 
were on the Continent essential for the hold(;r of 
nearly every public office, which were, till lately, 
often found ranged rouml the Scottish funeral 
esiMitcheon, and which are still important for 
many purpiises in Ceriiiany and Austria, have no 
reference to representation, but imply juirity of 
blood for four or five generations — i.e. that the 
father and mother, the two grandmothers, the four 
great-grandmothers, ami also, in the ca.se of six- 
teen quarterings, the eight great-great-grami- 
mothers, have all been entitled to (!oat-armour. 

Other modes of marshalling are in use on the 
Continent, as the division of a shield per saltire, or 
into th^’ee parts. The marshalling of a coat rn 
pointr, or on a triangular figure i.ssiiiiig from the 
hjise of the shiehl, used to he familiar from the 
e.scutcheon of Hanover, borne first in the fourth 
(piarter of our royal achievement, and afterwards 
en surtoHt^ where wo have Brunswick inifialed with 
Liinehurg, Saxony in base, and over all the crown 
of Charlemagne, as belonging to the office of arch- 
treasurer of the empire. 

External Ornaments . — Over and above the shield 
of arms there are certain accessories in use to he 
represented along with it, and which together 
with it constitute an achievement of arms. These 
include the helmet, the crest, the motto, the 
mantling, the supporters, and the crown or 
coronet. 

‘llefore the beginning of the 14th century a 
helmet began to bo placed above shields of 
arms, the shield being represented in the posi- 
tion called vouchee — ^i.o. suspended from the 
sinister chief angle. After the couch^e attitude 
was abandoned, the helmet resting on the*shield 
began to vary according to the rank of the bearer, 
the forms adopted being both* unbecoming ancl 
fanciful. The following are the forms in use in 


modern British lioraMry : ( 1 ) that assigned to the 
sovereign and royal family, which is full faired, of 
gold, lined with crimson, and with the visor tlivided 
hy .six projecting bars; (2) the helmet of peers, 
exhibited in proiile, with five bars, of which three 
or four are shown. The helmets of dukes and 



1. Sovereign. 2. Peer. 3. Knight. 4. Es«iuire. 


Fig. XI. — Heliuets. 

marquises are entirely of gold, those of earls, 
viscounts, and barons of steel, with the bars of 
gold; (3) the helmet of baronets and knights, of 
steel, full faced, with the visor thrown liaek, ami 
without hai-s ; (4) the Inrlmet of esquires and geiitle- 
iiien, ill profile, of steel, and with the visor closed. 
A helmet is never placed over the arms of any 
woman excei»t the sovereign. 

The Crest (q.v.) is an ornament of the heail rising 
alxive the helmet. Crests first appear oeeasionally 
on seals and moiiunieiiis of the 13th century, the 
earliest being a radiant ornament somewhat like a 
displayetl fan. Originally a s]»(Hrial mark of honour 
worn by heroes of great valour or holding a high 
military eommand, the crest Viecame eventually, in 
English heraldry at h*ast, an inseparalile a<lj\inct 
of the coat-of-arms. An extraonl inary number 
of crests are somcqitiies accumulated in Oermau 
aehievemeiits, each on its separate helmet. In our 
modern heraldry the crest is generally jilaced on a 
wreath of two piix’cs of silk of the livery colours — 
i.e. the fir.st metal and first eolour of the shield, 
hut occasionally on a cap of muiiitenaiice or a 
ducal coronet. In the achievement of the sovereign 
the helmet is placed immediately above the shield, 
the crown rests on the helmet, and the royal crest 
rises from the crown. In the achievements of 
peers, on the other hand, the lielniet rises from the 
coronet, which is placed iniiued lately over the 
shield. 

The motto is nhieed within an escrol either over 
the crest or lielow the shield. It Uiars in many 
eases an allusion to the family name or arms, or 
to the ere.st. 

The mantling or lambrequin is an appemhage 
hanging down from the helmet and ]»assiiig behind 
the escutelieon. It is considcreil be derived 
either from the contoise, an ornamental .scarf 
represfuited in seals ami monuments of the 13th 
and 14th centuries, or from the military mantle or 
robe of estate. Its coniparativv?]y irregular sliajie 
in more moilern instanees has been explained as 
indicative of the tattered eoiidition to which it has 
been reduced in the field of battle. Tassels are 
sometimes appemleil, and when treated as a rol»e 
of estate the bearings of the shield are oeeasionally 
repeateil on it. In British heraldry the iiianlliiig 
of the sovereign is of gold, lined with ermiue ; that 
of jieers of crimson velvet, lined with ermine. 
Knights and gentlemen have either the livery 
colours of the shield, or, as tho practice is in 
Scotland, crimson vidvet lined with silver. 

TheO’oicw (q.v.), Coronet (q.v.), and J/ff/v; ( q. y. ) 
are adjuncts to the shields of those whose dignity 
or ollice entitles them to he thus distinguished. 

Supporters. — These figures jilaced on each side of 
an armorial shield, as it were to support it, were at 
fii’st purely decorative, generally. Iiowever, having 
allusion to the arms or descent of the hearer; but 
they soon came to be considered indicative of his 
being the head of a family of eminence or dis- 
tinction. The most usual supporters are animals, 
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real or falnilous ; but nion in ariiioiir are not 
unfriMjiifiit, us also nakeil men or sav{i; 4 ;cs, often 
earr\ iiifi eliibs, and wreatlie<l about the head and 
iniddh*. On early seals a sinj'le supj)ort(?r ocnision- 
ally t)eoin-s, and lht?rt? are instances ot the escutcheon 
heiu^' placed on the breast of an eagle displayed. 
The dexter and sinister supporters are often, and 
almost always in continental herahlry, alike. In 
I>ritisli heraldry, however, the two supporters are 
in many eiuses ditferent ; and where the bearer 
represents two families, a supporter is sometimes 
adopted from the achievement of each. The 
rules restricting the right to supporters arc 
ditlereut in ditlerent count ri«‘s. Tii l*nghind their 
use is contiiied to the royal family, peers, knights 
of the ti'arter, ami knights tirand Cross of tl 
Hath (with the last the right does not transmit to 
descendants), the liefids of a very few families out 
of the peerage, who derive their right from an ohl 
]iatent or early usage, and the chief mercantile 
comj»anies of London. In Scotland the right 
extends to the chiefs of important clans, and tln» 
representatives of minor barons who Inwl full 
baronial rights prior to loST, the date of the act 
whh'li tinally excluded the minor barons from 
pai iiumeiit. Ikirouets of Nova Scotia have as such 
no right to supporters, though many of them bear 
them in resp(?ct of their baronial qualifications. It 
is considered to be in the jiower of the Scottish 
King-of-arms to conhu* them cj: a right 

which has lieen sparingly exercisetl, excejit for 
the period between 1790 and 1820. 

Any collar ami badge of an order to which the 
bearer may have a right forms [troperly a part of 
his achievement, the collar surroiimfing his shield, 
and the badge being suspoiide<l from it. The badge 
of Nova Scoti.'i is siisji(*n<led liy an orange-tawny 
ribbon from the shield of baronets of Seotlaml ; and 
other baronets have the arms of Ulster in a canton 
or an inesciitcbeon ( see Ha m >n irr ). Certain oflieers 
of state accompany tbeir shields with marks of their 
rank. The Duke of Norfolk as Karl Marshal places 
saltirewi.se, behind Ids shield two truncheons, 
tipped above with the arms of Knglaiid and Wlow 
A\itb his own arms. The Lor<l Justice-general of 
Seotlaml in like manner places two swords saltire- 
wi^e behind bi< shhihl. 

Tlie full achievement of the sovereign of tlnj 
United Kingdom of Great Ihitain and Ireland is 
-liown in fig. Xll. Its full blazon is : 



Fig. XII.— Royal Arm.sof the United Kingdom. 


first and fonrth gules, three lions paK.sant gardant 
in pale, or, for England ; second, or, a lion rampant 
within a double tressure llory-counterflory gules, 


for Scotland ; third, azun*, a har]» or, stringed argent, 
for Ireland ; all snrroiimled hy the Garter. Crest . — 
Upon the royal helmet, the imperial cro>vn pr(»]»er, 
thereon a lion statant gardant or, iinperially 
crowneil proper. Supporters .— a lion ram- 
pant gardant or, irrownod as the crest. Sinister, a 
unicorn aigent, armed, erincil, and uiigulcd proper, 
gorged with a coronet com]>oscd of crosses patoe 
and fleurs-de-lis, a chain aflixed thereto passing 
between the fore-legs, and rellexeil over the hack, 
al.M) or. J/o/f o. — ‘ Dion et mon Droit,’ in the com- 
partment below the shield, with the Union rose, 
.shamrock, and thistle engrafted on the same stem. 

This aiticle may ap])ropri?itely conelude with a 
short account of the various ways in which the 
royal arms of England, Great Ihitain, and the 
l/nited Kingilom have been home. The Great 
Seal of Kichanl U(enr-de-Lion, made after his 
return from the thinl crusade, ha«l the three lions 
pa>sant gardant (or leopards) in ]>iib>, as they have 
ever since heeii «lepiotcii. In I, *140 Edward 111., iri 
virtue of the .snp]»osed right of his mother, assumed 
the title of king of France*, and quartered tlie arms 
of France (azure, seme of fleurs de-lis or) with 
those of England, giving the precedence to the 
former. RitJiard II. sometimes hore the rejuited 
arms of Edward the Uoiifesstu* (azure, a <toss flory 
between live martlets or) impaled \uth his qnar- 
tereil coat, giving the former the prccc«lenrf*. In 
conformity with the tiraclicx* in France, the lleiiis- 
de-lis v\ere in the later part of the reign of Henry 
IV. reduced to three in nnmher. No furthi'r 
change took place in the royal esciilch(M)n until tin: 
time of James I., excejd that Mary, on her .second 
Great Seal, made after her rmirriage with Tlfilip 
TL, iiiipah‘d the arms of Spain and England. 

James VI. of Scothiini, on succeeding to the 
throne of England as Janies L, (piartered the amis 
iKirne hy preceding soven*igns with those of Scot- 
land and Irelanil, the lirst and fonrth quartem 
being count erquartered France and England, the 
"(‘emd quarter being the lion rampant of Scot- 
land ; the third, the harp of Irelami. The royal 
amis were borne siiiiilarfy by all tbe sovereigns of 
liie House of Stuart until the reign of Anne, 
e\repi that William III. Twin* eti surtout the coat 
of Nassau : azure, seme of billets, a lion ranqiant 
or. In the reign of .\ime the legislative union 
with Scotland brought about a further change ; 
Fhigland impaled with Scotland was placeil in the 
lirst and fourth iniarlcr, France in the second, and 
Ireland in the tliinl. The accession of George J. 
displaced Fhiglaiid and Scotland from the fourth 
quarter, to make way for the arms of llanovi*!* 
(see untc- Qnartcriiiij). In 1801 (Jeorge III. laid 
aside the titular assumption of king of France, 
and ahaiidoiK <1 the French ilcurs-de-lis. The arni.s 
of England were now made to oecujiy the lirst 
and fonrth ipiarter, Scotland tho second, ami 
Ireland the third, while the arms of Hanover 
vvere placed en surlunl. 'Fhese last were linally 
abandoncil tm the severance of Hanover at the 
accession of Queen Victoria, when the royal 
escutcheon assumed its ]>rc>e.nt arrangement. 

The liijn passant (or statant) gardant as the 
cre.st of England lirst appears on tho Great Seal of 
Edward III. 'The supporters borne in former times 
hy the kings of England varied mnch, particularly 
during the early )»eriod when these appcndag(?s of 
the shield were invested with more of u decorative 
than an armorial character, ami perhai)^) often left 
to tin* fancy of the engraver. When the arms of 
any of the English sovereigns from Richard IT, to 
Edwanl IV. are represented with supporters, the 
f'uiimals chosen are almost indiHerently lions, 
antelopes, or white harts, and occasionafly their 
plftce IK supplied hy angels. Edward IV.’s shiehl 
IS soniotinies supported on one side hy a black hull, 
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and that of Richard I IT. in oiu* inslanoo hy white 
hoars. Durini' the reigns of Henry VII., Henry 
VllT., Kdward VI., Mary, and Eli/ahetli, the lion, 
red dragon, and greyhound were the animals most 
in vogue ; tlie herahl or engraver genertally choos- 
ing as it suited him two out of the three. .laiiica T. 
for the lirst time clearly deliiied the royal sup- 
portoi-s, adojitiiig the lion of liliigJand and unicorn 
of Scotland as they have ever since been home. 

At the union of 1608 a dillenMit modi? of mar- 
shalling from what has been described was allowed 
in Scotland, the arms of that kingdom occiinying 
the first and fourth nnarter, and Kngland heii 
relcgatiMl to the second. Tlie Act of I'liion of 1707 
contains no provision for tlie continuance of a 
.special motle of marshalling for Scotland ; hut the 
various official seals of Scotland have uniformly 
reversed the places of England and Scotland, 
giving ])recoden(‘e to the latter. The royal arms, 
as borne in Scotlaml, are alsfi in use to he encircled 
with the collar of the Thistle outside the (iarter. 
The Scottish crest takes the placi* of the English, 
and the unicorn suppm’ter takes precedence of the 
lion, the former being crownifd and gorged with an 
a)iti(|iie crown. 

The full hla/on of the old royal arms of Scotland 
is as follows : Or, a lion ramjiant gules, armed 
and hiTiguod azure, within a doiilde tressure llory- 
counterllory of Hours ile-lis of the second. Sup- 
jun'trrs. -Two unicorns argmit, imperially crowiioi I, 
armed, orined, and ungulcd gorged with open 
crowns, witli chains allived thereto, and reflexed 
over the hack, of the last. Crr.sf. -Tpon the im- 
])erial crown ]>roj)er, a lion sejant allVontee gules, 
crowned or, hohling in tlu! dexter jiawa sword, and 
in the sinister a scentre, Isith proper. Moltovs . — 
‘Nemo me inn»une lacessit,’ and, over the (?rest, 

* 111 Defence.’ 

Among ataudar I works on heraldry arc* Guillim’h 
Diitjiltijf of J/craftlrtt (editions of KJIO and 1724); 
Elinonson'B Ctnnfthtr Bodtf of Hcrnhlrtf (ITt^O); Sir 
George Mackenzie’s Strienrf of IfrmUlri/ in •tied port 
of the Ciril Lftir and Lmr of Xtdions (lOSO); Nisbet’s 
Siiitfcni of Herald r,n (1722 4:1; reprinted ISIO); De la 
(iolomhierc’s Seienrf ITerovjnc (Hitiy); various French 
treatises of Meiiostricr ( ld71 80 ) ; S])enor\s Opns Ifcraldi- 
rwwi ( lOOi)) ; and the /v/cr MVappenharh, Among 
modern treatises: Planches Pursuivant of Arms; Mon- 
tagu’s Heraldrp ; Iloiitcirs Hfj'oldrit, Historical and 
Practical (18(54) ; Seton’.s //cro^f fry in Scotland (18(»y); 
liurkc’s General Arwm'if : Bcmtoii’s Traite dc Blazon 
(18GI1); Riclstnj>’K Armorial (Ji-ncral (Gouda, 1881); 
VArt Hh'aUUqnCt hy Gomdoii de Geiiouillac (1880); 
F. E. Hulme’s Htraldi'if (1801); and A Treatise mi 
Heraldrtjt British and Foreian, by the Kcv. J. Wood- 
ward and the writer of this article (2 vols. 1802). 

llcrat'« capital of the most westerly of the three 
divisions of Afghanistan, stands on the Hari-Hud, 
at the height of ‘2.700 feet above the sea, in 34" .70' 
N. lat., 6*2" .30' E. long. ; distance from Kabul, 300 
miles west. Sitii.ated near the houmhirics at once 
of Afghanistan, Persia, and the Traiiscji-spiaii cli; 
triet of UuKsiaii 'rurke.stan, Herat is one of the 
principal marts of Central Asia, carrying on at the 
same time oxlensive nianufactiires of its own in 
wool and leather. The vicinity, naturally fertile, 
has been artificially rendered much more so by 
means of irrigation,' ilrawn from the Hari-Kud and 
its tributaries. Owing to this ahiitidance in water, 
Herat and its district lias been at all times fiunons 
for its rich crop.s and excellent fruits, in fact it has 
been the granary of the north-western portion 
of Afghanistan and of the ailjoininfj Tui^omau 
country. Rut the city claims notice mainly on (KiUt- 
ical and military cniunds. Long the royal seat of 
the descendants of Timur, and often a hone of con- 
tention between the warlike tribes all round, it is 
fortifioil by a ditch and wall, and is comnianded on 
its north side by a strong citadel built under the 


direction of Rritish officers, amongst whom tin? 
late Sir Eldred l^)ttingcr o(?cuj>ied a pre-einiiienl 
place. In 188.7-86 the fortifications of Herat 
were examiiiLMl and armed by the military niem- 
Imm-s of the Afghan Boundary Commission. In 
modern times the place has "acquinid a kind of 
European imjmrtancc, lieiiig, towards Persia and 
Rus.'^ia, the key of Afghanistan, which country in 
turn aiiords tlie only aiiiu-oacli hy land to western 
India. In this cmiiicction Herat has been viewed 
as an outpost of England's castcun empire a;^'ainst 
Russian intrigue aiul encroachment, lienee it has 
lH‘cn alike the subject of treat ics and the occasion 
of wars between Great Rrilaiu, as the mistress 
of India, and Persia, as virtually a vassal of 
Rus.sia. This feature of the history of the city was 
more specially devdojied in connection with the 
last contlict between Persia and England. In 
November 1856 the Shah, regarded hy the Rritisli 
governniiint as a vassal and agent of the Czar, 
cajdured Herat, while actually conducting negotia- 
tions for an amicable adjustmont at (kMistfantinople ; 
hilt he was within a few months constraine<l to 
relitiqiiisli his prey and renounce his ehiiiiis hy a 
British expedition directcMl against the opposite 
extremity of his emjiire. Since Russia, after .sub- 
duing the Tekko Turkomans and after having 
annexed the oasis of Meiv (1884), ]uished her 
frontiers as far as (Miild Dukliteran and Kosh 
Assiah, which is from 30 to 40 miles distant from the 
gates of Herat, the political importance of the place 
has grown immensely, and Herat is aetnally the 
pivot of the whole Central Asian question. From a 
eommoroial point of view Herat has been at fill 
times an emjKirium for the trade between Central 
Asia, Pei-sia, and India, as the earavan roads lending 
from the Oxus ninl from the Indus towards Persia 
and Western Asia had found hero (heir point of 
junction. Indigo, dried fruits, dyes, asafmtida, 
rice, wool, carpets, raiv hides, sifk, and leather 
wares fire tlie chief items of export, whilst 
chintzes, cloth, sugar, ironwares, and Enrojiean 
arms are imported from the NN'est, and quite re- 
cently to a large, extent from Russia. In 181K) it was 
in contoin]>lation to bring Herat into railway con- 
nection either through a branch-line coming from 
the Transcaspian railway from Dusluik rid Sarakhs 
in the north, or rid Kandahar from the south, in 
wdiich case Herat Avill again acquire its ancient 
importance from a commercial point of view. 
The town, ffimous in the lime of Sultan Hiisein 
Baikal a for its splendid huihlings, is to-day a heap 
of ruins, out of which the citadel, the' (.’hami, 
the Tuma Musjid, and parts of the Musallah are 
prominent as remnants of a bygone glory. The 
[lopnlation, consisting cliiolly of IVrsians,' Tajiks, 
and Chihar Aimak.s — Afgli.aiis constitute only the 
garrison — has lluctuated within the. century from 
Too, (MX) to 10, (HX) ; the average pop. now being 
al>out 30, OCX). See Malleson’s Herat (1880); Yate's 
Northern Afghanistan (1888). 

IK^raillL a maritime department in the south 
of France, liounded on the south-east hy the Gulf 
of Lyons, is oval in form, 84 miles in greatest 
length from east tl) west, and has an area of 2393 
sq. 111 . Poo. (1872 ) 4‘29,878; (1901) 488,285. It 
is occupied in the north and north west by 
chains <if the Cevennes ; hut the mountainous 
tracts give place to lo>v plains as the eoost is 
approached, and these in turn to salt-marshes 
and lagoons next the sea. The largest of the 
lagoons (Hangs)j Thau, covers nearly 20,000 acres. 
The principal rivers are the llihault, the Orb, and 
the Lez, wdiich rise in the Cevennes and pursue a 
generally southward course to the MeiUteiTanean. 
In the neighbourhood of the Hangs the climate Is 
unhealthy, esnecially in summer, when agues and 
fevers prevail ; but elsewdiere throughout the 
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departiiuMit it unusually fiiio, tlinuf^li in suininer 
very hot .intl «lry. Almut a fourth t»f the cmtire 
area consi^'is of arable laml. Previous to the 
devasl at in Lj attacks of the phylloxera, this depart- 
ineni >\as (‘tninte«l aimmgst the im)st iinporiaiit 
of the \vim'-;.ao\vin^ districts of France. The acre- 
a^^e ]»lantcd with vines Inis in ten years tlecretised 
from 4S0,tWK) to 104, 0(K) acres, and the yield of 
wine from ;400 to about 125 million galhms. The 
cuhivation of olives and the breediii;? of silkworms 
and sheep are important industries, as are also tlie 
[•reparation of l»randy and linneiirs, the ntannfac 
ture of cloth, ; 4 lass, soap, and candles, ami tanninj;. 
(’oal is the chief mineral mined. Lar^m quantities 
of salt are prepared from tln^ saline marshes; and 
from the shore-lakes and the sea immense rpian 
titics of li>h are obtained. This department is 
divi'le<l into the four arnmdisseinents of Beziers, 
Lodeve, Monti)ellier, and Saint -Pons. Mont- 
pelliiU' is the capital. 

ll<^rbaL on^dnally a book containiiif^ an 
account t»f all known ]dants with tlieir medicinal 
properties, is now a hook conlaiiiin;' dcMuiptions 
mily of tlni'.e plants which po.Nsoss mc<liclnai pro- 
[»ertics. See PLANTS, \ dl. VJIJ. p. *22*2. 
llerbariiiiiK <'i‘ Hoiirrs Sirt-rs (‘dry gar- ^ 

lion I. a collection of specimens of dried jdants, i 
iiiiendetl for the future stmly and examination } 
of boianisis. Specimens intende<l for the her- | 
barium should be as [lerfect in all their jiarts as j 

s>ible. Tliey are laid between layers of blotting j 
or botanical paj)er, and subjected to [nessure to dry 
them. The pressure should be light at lirst, but 
increased as the process of drying goes on. The 
]»a[)er requires to be changed frequently — <laily in 
the ca^e «»f succuleiil specimens. Special methods 
have to be ado)»te<l in the case of very succulent 
speeitneri', siicli as orclii<Is, Ac. : only very slight 
pies.-^iire must be given ; and subjecting them to ' 
constant uniform heat, as in hot sand, placing them 
in an oven, or siis])ending and turning them iMjfore ! 
tin? tire. en\ eloping them lirst of course in paper, j 
indicate some of the nuxles of proceeding with j 
.smdi like specimens. When dried they are inonnted | 
on pajier, and, if they are to he of any scieutilic j 
value, the geiif;ric and s])ecilic names of each j 
slioiiM he attaclu'd, along witii all other data hear- j 
ing on its identity, sueh as haldtat, Ae. Care ! 
iini'l he taken to preserve s[ieeimeiis from the | 
ravage- of moths and beetles by frequent ins[iec- : 
lion, by tlie aid of caiiiphor, an«t by the occasiomtl | 
apjdicalion of a little corrosive sublimate. 

llcrbarL -Ion ann Fnn:i)i:icii, aCierman philo- 
sojdier, was l»orn at ()ldeiiburg, May 4, 1776. At 
.1 v»»rv e.trly age he was familiar with religions and 
inclaphy-ical doctrines and discussions, and in his 
oighteentli year he became the [iiipil of Fichte at 
Jena. In IS05 he was appfiinted extra-ordinary 
professor of Pliilosophy at < ldtting<.*ii ; in 1809 he 
W'cnt to Kiinigslicrg as Kant’s snccesMor ; hntiii 1833 
returned to (hittingim, where he nmi.-iiiied till his 
death, August It, ISll. Ilis colleeteil works were 
published by his scholar Ilarlenstein ( 1‘2 vols. 1850 
5*2: new ed. 1 8S3 ). 

Herhart starts from the Kantian position by 
analysing experience. In bis system logic, meta- 
pliysics, and {esthetics rank as co-ordinate elements. 
Logie deals with the forimil elements of llioiight, 
metaphysics and {e.sthetics with its content. Of 
tnese two the former invcsLig{ites those of our 
eiiioirical conceptions M'hich aifi given us in ex- 
perience, and wliiidi cannot he alieiitated from our 
thought, whilst the latter deals with those con- 
ceptions whicli involve judgments of nmiroval or 
di-a[q»roval. The most rlmracrcristi(r matures of 
his thinking are, however, these, lie posits a 
iiiultijdieity of ‘ reals,’ or thing.s which possess in 


thoiusolves absolute existence apjirt from appercep- 
tion by the mind of man. He rejects the notion 
of .se[»arate mental faculties, substituting in their 
place the. concc])tion of [iriinonli.il presentations or 
forces, from whoso acti«>n and intcu*actioii ^ all 
psychical phcMiomcna result. From the conditions 
which determine the equilibrium find movement of 
these pr(>sen tat ions he deduces a statics and a 
dymiiiiK's of mind, both amcinihh! to mathematical 
imuiipnhitioii, jind thus introduces psychology to a 
phice among the exact sciences. Ethics he ranks 
as a branch of ji'sthctics ; it in ves ligates the agree- 
nnmt or di.sagrcemeiit hotwccii volition ami tho 
fundamental moral ideas. 

His works on the science of education have a peculiar 
Yahn‘, and have >K*cn much studied of late. See hooks 
on H<.rbart by Thilo (lS75), Zimuicnnann (1877), and 
Wagner (7th cd. 1894); De Ganiio, J/n-bart ami the 
Herhurtinns ( 1895) ; the translation of Herhart’s Science 
of Education by Mr and Mrs PVlkin (1895); and Ufer’s 
PeduiifM/t/ of Hu'hart (trails. 1896). 

Herb Christopher. See BAXEnEiirtv. 

Herheloty Bauthelkmy d’ ( 16*25-95), oriental- 
ist, was born in Faris, jind became ( l()9-2) i>rofes.sor of 
Syriac in the (.'ollcge de Fiance. 11 is Jiihliothcfiue 
On\a/u/r, w;is published after bis death by (hilbind 
( Hi97 ; 3d cd. 4 vols. 1777 S3). It is a iiiiiv«.M*sal 
dictionary of all knowledge known to the Orimit, 
{irnl is [ninci[>ally based upon the Anihic work of 
ll.ajji Khalfa ; .alt hough lacking in criti<'.'il accu- 
racy, iti is full of import.ant inform.nlioii for those 
who do not reml Arabic and other oriental tongues, 

lll^rbert. Tlerbmt Fit/.-IIerhert was cham- 
Ix'rlaiu .-ind trcjisurcr to King H(*nry 1. Seven 
or eight generations later, we find the llerherts 
diverging into several distinct liranches, imdnding 
the lines of the E.arls of Fowls (now extinct in the 
male line), of the Lonls Herbert of (.'herhury (also 
extinct ), the Herberts of Muekross, and also 
sev('nii untithMl branches which have llonrished 
np<#ii their .ancestnil lands in England, AVaIc‘.s fviid 
Irfdiiiid. In the reign of Henry V. Sir William 
Herbert of Raglan (’astle, Founty Monmouth, 
rercivod tlie honour of knighlhoml in reward of his 
vahmr in the French wars. His elilest son, a 
stimneh adherent of the House of York, was created 
F.arl of Fenihroke by Edward iV. in 1468, hut fell 
into the hands of the L.aucastrians aftc?r the battle 
of Danesmoor, and was helu'aded tho following 
<lay. ili.s son became Earl of Huntingdon. 

'J’he title of Earl of Fenihroke was nvstored to the 
H<*rherts in 1551 in the i>erson of the son of an ille- 
gitimate son of tlie first cjarl. Tho new earl was 
one of the most iiithicnlial nohlomen of his age, and 
om*. who look an Jictivc [lart in ])ublic allairs, both 
jis a st;itcsiiiaii {Mul a soMier. By bis wife, wlio w'os 
a sister of Catlisuine Farr (the last queen of Henry 
^TJ^.), he had ;i son Henry, second earl, to whose 
coiint<jss, Mary (‘Sidney’s sistm*, Fenihroke’s 
mother’). Sir Fhilip Sidney dedii^atcd hi.s Arcadia, 
It lia.s been attenqited to identify Shakespeare’s 
‘ W. H.,’ the ‘only b(»getter’ of tlie Sounets, with 
the third earl, who siiceecded in 1621. The 
fourth earl, some lime Lord (’hamherlain to Charles 
I., and Chancellor of the university of Oxford, 
wa.s also Earl of MontgonifM-y. Tlie eighth carl 
held several high oflieos under Queen Anne, includ- 
ing that of Lord High Admiral. Lord Her- 
bert (o.v. ) of Lea was a younger son of tlie 
eleveiitli earl ; and his son hccaiiie ( 1862) thirteenth 
Earl of Fenihroke, and tenth Earl of Montgomery. 
The E;irls of (’arnarvon, more than one of w'hom 
have gaiinsl ce.lehrity in the field of literature, de- 
seeiid from the eighth E.arl of Pembroke mentioned 
.above. The recent Earls of Powis are descended 
from the same stock maternally, the only chihl and 
hcircM.** of the last Earl of Powis of tlie Herbert 
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stock hjivin*; married the eMest son of the ilfiistrious 
Ijord Clive, in whose favour that title was renewed 
in 1804. 

Herbert* Edward, Loud ITeuheut of Cher- 
lUJUY, soldier, statesman, poet, and philosopher, 
was horn of the ancient and noble Ifonse of 
Herbert, ap])arently on the 3d March ir»83, at 
Kyton ill Shropshire. lie was sent to Oxford in 
his twelfth year, and before he had quite quitted 
his stmlies "he married an heiress conshferably 
older tlian himself. On the occasion of the coro- 
nation of «lanics T.^ he was made a kiii^^ht, and 
invested with various offices. lie left home, 
accord in;,dy, for Fiance in lfi08, and in Paris 
' ed in terms of intimacy with the Constable 
Montmorency, Isaac Casaubon, ami other dis- 
tin;^iiished men. After a biief return to his 
native country, he set out a.nain in 1610 for 
the Low Countiios, where he joined the anus 
Maurice of Oran.Lje ; and he a^ain ollered him his 
services in 1014. .ifter a campaij^n, he travelled 
throu;'li (iermany and Italy on horscliack, ami went 
as far as Venice, Fbn'cnce, and Home. On his 
\\ayi»ack he {'oL into trouhle throu;'h an attempt 
which he made lo raise a irooji of Protestant 
soldiers in lian^iuedoc for the Onke of Savoy. 
Shortly after, he returned to En^^land, an«l was 
imnie a member of the Privy council ; llieii sent 
to France, lirst as (jxtraordinary aml>assa.tlor, aiul 
tfieu as ordinary ambassadr>r. lie tried, but with- 
out much success, the dillieiilt task t»f ne<;otia- 
tion hetweeii liOiiis XIII. ami his Protestant sub- 
jects, >vas ultimately dismissed, and in spite of 
eager solicitailion never received any further 
appointment. He was cdovated first to be a |^»eer 
ot Irelaml, and then in 1620 to be a peer of Eng- 
land, with the title of ilaroii Ilcrbert of (’lier- 
bury. When the Civil War bndie out be .at 
first sided with the royalists, but ultimately 
»urrcudered bis castle to the parliamentarians, 
with whom he afterwanls livtul on easy terms. 
He {viis commonly reganled as having saved his 
possessions at the expense of Iiis honour. He died 
in Loudon, 20th August UVIS. 

The w<)rk hy which Herhert, the friend of Donne, 
Selden, lien Jonsou, Crotius, and (fassendi, was 
best known to bis contemporaries is his Dc TV/v7^//c 

ail anti-empirical theory of knowledges which in 
many respects antieiinites the common-sense jihilo- 
sophy of the Seottisli school, and is at times oven 
Kantian. His Dc Ihliqiouc (icut ilium (1663) is a 
‘natural history of religion,’ by means <»f wbicli 
Herbert fin<ls that all religions, amiilst their 
extravag.ances or follies, recognise what were for 
him the live main articles of religion —that there is 
a supreme God, that be ought to be worsbippeil, 
that virtue and purity are the main part of that 
worship, that sins should be repented of, ami that 
there arc rewards and punishments in a future 
state. ‘ In virtue of this ‘charter of the deists,* 
Herhert is not unjustly reckoned the lirst of the 
deistieal writei’s. The E^rpeditio Bmkintjhami 
Duels ( 1656) is a vindication of his patron’s ill-fated 
expedition. The ill-proportioned Lije and Raiqne of 
King lieunj VII (1649) glorilies Ilenry overmuch, 
and is by no means accurate. His best-known 
work, the A atobiogruphgj a brilliant ]iicture id the 
man and of contoniporaiy manners, may fairly I^ 
regarded as a niastei'ideec in its .kitnl ; but it is 
disfigured by overweening conceit .and s<df-glory 
in his o>vn pei*sona] beauty, noble Idood, valour in 
Quixotic duels, favours from famous ladies, and 

f enerosity, and is not to be regarded as veracious, 
t comes down only to 1624. The Poe}m, Latin 
and English, whicir may bo divided into sonnets, 
elegies, eiutaphs, satires", niiscellaiieous lyrics, and 
occasional pieces, reveal in their author a repre- 
sentative of Doniio s, or the ' inetaxdiysical,’ school ; 


many, in the judgment of a recent c<litor, are of 
real and true poetry, in some respects resembling 
llmwniiig, in srimc anticipating Tennyson. See 
Remnsat’s monograph on Herhert (Paris, 1874); 
Chnrton (’ollins’s edition of the Poems (1881 ); and 
Siilnev L. lA*e’s edition of the Autobiography, with 
introduction and continuation (1886). 

Herbert* tlEORnK, an English poet, was 
horn in xSlontgomery Castle, in Wales, on the 3d 
April 1593. His family was a younger branch of 
that of the Earls of I’enihrokc. His eldest brother 
was Lord Herhert (q.v.) of Cherbury, who says of 
him : ‘ My brother George was so excellent a 
scholar that he was m.ade the j>ul)lie orator of the 
university of ‘Camlnidge, srniie of whose English 
I works are exLaiit, which, though they he rare in 
I their kind, yet are far sliort of expressing those 
i perfections he h.ad in the Creek and Latin tongue, 

I ami all divine and human liloralure. His life was 
; most holy and exempl.ary, in so iiineh tliat about 
! Salisbury, where he Jived beiicliccd for many (?) 

! years, be w.as little less than siiinted. He was not 
I exempt from ]»;ission .and cboler, being infirmities 
; to which our race is subject ; but, that excepted, 

! without repn)aeb ill his aetioiis.’ George Mcrherl's 
; mother was a Newport, of the old Shropshire family 
. of the Newports of High Ercall. She was left a 
' widow, and <li?voted herself to the tnlucation .and 
• liaiiiiiig i>f her seven sons, in which eflbrt she was 
singularly succ<*.ssfiil. Her iiiemoiy has eome down 
to us as one of those many mothers of the English 
race to whom it owes so much. I’nder her iiitln- 
I once and that of l>r Neville, Dean of (’.aiilcrbury 
I ami blaster of Trinity C'i»llegc, Cambridge, the 
I foniidatioiis were laid of a clmracter of almost )>er- 
j feet beauty, lii 1614 George Herbert was cdected 
j Fellow of his college, .and in 1619 promoted to the 
i olliec of Public Orator, in which place be continued 
eight years, and, as I/aak Walton says, ‘ iiianagetl 
it with as beeoming a gi*;iee and gaiety as any 
li.ad ever before or since his time.’ ‘ If during this 
time,’ be continues, ‘ he expressed any ermr, it 
was that he kc])t himself tm) mneb retired, and at 
too great a distance from all bis infmiors, and bia 
clothes seemed to provt? that be pul too great a 
j value on bis j>arts and parenta»j:e.’ The ante- 
cetlents of bis family, imb?ed, and bis position .at 
1 the university, naturally led him lo expect ad vance- 
' iiieiit at court ; but on tin* death of King .lames 
his thoughts became more decidedly ilrawn towards 
a distinctly religions life a life which bis inotlier 
liad ahvays wished him to follow. After a noviod 
of seclusion in the count ly, be finally decbied to 
relim^uish all expectation of court favours, and to 
devote himself entirely to the religious life. In 
1626 he w.as iimdo prj*'iTndary of Lavton Eoclesia 
jin the diocese of Lincoln, and in 16.30, the year 
after his marriage to a kinswoman of the Earl 
of Danby ami daughter of Mr Charles Danvers of 
Baiiiion, M ilts, he was presenled, by the favour of 
bis kinsman the I^arl of Pembroke, "to the vicarage 
of lleinerton, near S.alisbury ; Charles I. s,aying, 

I when the earl solicited the presentation which 
I h.ad la)»sed to the crown, ‘Most willingly to Mr 
I Herbert, if it be worth bis acceptance.’ He only, 
lenjiiyed this vicarage for three years, being buried 
jn 3d March 16.33 : yet in ib.at short time be left 
a memory which still survives. No one >yho reads 
liis Cotiufrg Parson^ a dcserij>tion of an ideal par- 
.son’s life, which is doubtless to a consideruble 
extent a picture of his own life and conduct, will 
be suri»rised at this fact. >yaltoii says of hiuj|, 
‘ Ids aspect was cheerful, and his speech and motion 
dill boti) ileclare him a gentleman; for they were all 
so meek .and obliging that they purchased love ami 
respect from all that knew him.’ He was naturally 
the intimate of tlu* most cultured natures of his 
day, hut the reality of religious life led him, as it 
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has (ioiu* others, to a juM-focrt svinpathy with t!ie 
unculturoil and the ignorant, lie was an aoeoin- 
piisheil niusieian, wlu) rocoj^nised in music not a 
science mily, but a lUvine voice; and his pootrv is 
the natural result of his training ami his fife. 
It exhibits a singular comhination of the attributes 
of a rourtier, a gentleman, and a saint. It mani 
le'its a knowlo^lge of life, ami of the world, ami a 
• ei tain strength and huce of thought amlof expres- 
'iioii wliich luis made his vei'ses the. favourite read- 
ing of men who are not generally attracted to sacretl 
•ind devotional noetry; ami this quality will prob- 
ably ensure for liis poems a lasting, though perhaps 
limited, numher of .students and adiuinu's. 

Sec his IPorA-,'* in Prour nml Vt r.vc, with T^ife by AValhui, 
:ind notes by Coleridge « lS4li) ; editions by Xicliol (IShJl) 
;ind Crosart (187d l; the pn-si-nt writer’.s ]>reface to The 
y\/iip!€ {lSi^‘2) ; ami anew /.i/t (S. P.C. K., 1SH3). 

|Ic*rbert, SinM-:v, L<>i;i> Hi-.RUKirr of Lk.v, 
minister ami .statesman, was the 


A hieiitnal vegetates only during tlie tirsl growing 
season, and stores up noiirishnient in its root-st(x*k 
whicli persists through the winter ; during the 
second growing soasfui the Toot-sto<?k sends tip 
llowering .shoots, and after fructification the whole 
plant <lie.s. When the root -stock i)eronnates, and 
only the aerial .shoots die at the eml of each grow- 
ing season, the jilant is ]>erennial. See PoT-liKiins. 

llerCIllailllMllll, an ancient city of Italy, so 
ealletl from the local worsliiji of Rercnles, was 
situated Jit the iiortli-wcstern hjise of Mount 
Wsiiviiis, about 5 miles E. of Naples. Conshlcr- 
ahle obscurity ciivchqis its early historv ; it is sii]!- 
ptised, however, to have been of I'lneiiician origin, 
ami to have been oecupie<l afterwards by Pelasgiaiis 
ami (Veans. Tt suhsequentlv was compiered, with 
all the rest of Campania, l»y the Samnites, and 
later it fell into the hands of the Koinaii.s. In 
' (13 A.l). the city was seriously injured by a violent 


•-on of the eleventh Earl of IVm- 
hroke by Ids ^ecoinl wife, tin* 
daughter of ('omit Woronzow, ami 
was horn at lliehinoml, Kith Sep 
tern her ISIO. Educated at Har- 
row and at (.)riel (^'ollege, Oxford, 
he devoted himself to public life, 
and entered the House of ('oni 
moil- in 1S.32 as member for South 
Wilt", which he represented until 
his elevfithui t«i the peerage in 
isiil. He began his jioliiical 
career as a ('onservativc*, and was 
Si'.cret.'iry to the Admiralty in Sir 
K. peel s a Iministration from 1841 
t<» lS4o, wlieii li(» heeaim* Seere 
tary at-war. It fell to him to 
oppose Mr Cohdeii's iimti<jn for 4*i 
seh.M-t cfunmittee to inquire into 
the i.'llect of the corn laws. He 
Went out tif ofli<*e with his jiarty 
in IS Pi. In ISo'i he was again 
Secretarv-at-war, under the Al»er- 
deea luinistrv, and, in coriseqmmce, 
tlif ‘ horriiite ami heart-rending 
sritlerings* of the army hefon? 
Seha-stopol w'lTf* laiil in a great 
degree at his «loor. He was for a 
few weeks Colonial S«‘rretarvin tlie 
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first administralioii of I^ord I’almerston in Isr^, 
and Secretary-at-war in his secon<l administration 
in IS.'iO. Great imj)roveiiieiit.s in tlu! sanitary e(»ii- 
diti*iii and education of the army, the amalgama 
tion of the linlian witli tlie royal army, and the 
«»rganisation of the volunteer hiree .sigiiaUse<l his 
army ad mini-t ration. He largely reformed the 
War Olfiee, arnl was devoting hiiijs<df with equal 
zeal ami intcdligence to his ministerial duties 
when, owing to failing healtli, he n'signed his 
seat in the House of ( 'ommons, and in IHOI was 
called to the rpj)er House, under the title of Haroii 
Herbert of Lea. He die<l August ‘2, 18(51. He was 
lieir-presuiiiptivc to the earhloiu of I’emhroke, and 
his son (18ri()-9y, author of South Sett Buhbleft) 
became in 1802 thirteenth earl. 

ll<*rb €*erar<l« See HisiropwKEn. 

Ilorbiy'ora (‘plant eaters’), in some of the 
class] fi(;ations of the Mainmalia, lias been regardwl 
as an order (co-ordinate witli Carnivora), and by 
some been divided into Arliodactvla and I’erlsso- 
dnctyla. See Mammalia, rN^n^vTA. 

Ilc^rb Paris. See Paris. 

Herb Robert. See (;kkam!’m. 

IlrrbSf or Ukrilackoi.'s Pi.a.nts, are those which 
do not form a persiftfrnt w'oody sti.un aliove grouml. 
They are annual, biennial, or jKO’ennial. An annual 
Springs from see/l, hlossonis and dies in one season. 


I cartlujuake : and in 70 it wjis buried, along with 
i Poiiipidi and Stahia*, by tlie memorahle eruption 
•f Vesuvius (q.v.) which took jdaee in that year. 
It HOW’ lies at a dejith of from 40 to 100 feet hclow' 
the .surface, ami is lilled up and covered w’ith vol- 
canic tufa, comjmsed of sand ami ashes, and con- 
solidated to some extent by water, xvhicli is often 
thrown up in great quantities during volcanic 
eruptions. Above it, on the modern surface, are 
I'ortici and Hesina, t^vo villages m w ah.s(irhcd in 
the .siihiirhs of Naples. In 17()(5, on ihe occasion of 
deepening a well, fi'agments of iiiosaii's were 111 x 1 
brought up ; hut little was done for systematic 
excavation till 1738, wdieii explorations were com- 
iiM-nced under royal authonty. Tt w'as then dis- 
covered that the building near the bottom of the 
well, from wdiich the lirst relics were obtained, was 
the (heatre. This hiiilding was fortliwitli explored 
ami cleared, and several statues, both in bronze and 
marble, were ex tract ed from it. Excavations wTre 
carrieil on hut to a limited extent, not only in con- 
sequence of the hardness of the tufa, hut from the 
fear of undermining the dw'ellings on tho surface. 
Hence hut a portion of this entombed city is 
yet visible, the chief edifice shown being still the 
theatre, which luul been built a short time before 
the fatal eruption. It has eighteen row's of stone 
seats, and could accommodate 8(KK) persons. Part 
of the E'orum with its colonnades, a colounmio 
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(mistaken at first for a ftasilica), two small temples, 
and a villa have also heeii discovered ; and troni 
these buildings many beautiful statues and remark- 
able paintings have been obtained. Of late years 
excavations have been resumed under government, 
with important results, particularly as to the 
plan of Herculaneum, and in 1880 ruins of exten- 
sive baths and of the accessory buildings were 
brouglit to light. A general view of the exposed 
city (1889) is given from a photograph. Among 
the art-relics of Herculaneum, which far exceed 
in value and interest those found at Pompeii, 
are the statues of yEscliines, Agri]>])ina, the 
Sleeping Faun, the Six Actresses, Mercury, the 
group of the Satyr and the (hmt, the busts of Plato, 
Scipio African us, Augustus, Seneca, Demosthenes, 
&c. These treasures, together with such vases and 
domestic iinplemcnts os have been found, are on 
view ill tlie National Museum at Naples. For the 
classical stmleiit La Villa Kiroltnicse dei Pinoni^ by 
Comnaretti and De Petra (Turin, 1883), is recom- 
mended. 

ller€*1lles (Cr. H navies)^ the beloved son of 
Zeus by Alcmene (of Thebes), was intended by his 
father to he king of the Argives ; but Hera, the 
jealous siiouKc of Ztfu.s, by a tri<*k causc<l Kurys- 
theiis to fiecome king of Arg<»s. N<»r was ber wrath 
satislied with this ; .she nja<le Jlercules .serve 
Eiirystheus, by far tlie inferior man. And he en- 
joined hard :idvent<ures on Hcu-cules, even sending 
him to Hade.s to fetch up the dog ('erberus. TIiils 
Hercules was doomed to a life of trouble, and be- ^ 
came the ty]>c amongst the Creeks not only of ; 
manly strength, but of manly endurance. lk‘.si<lc«s . 
the labours imposed on him bv Kurysthcus, Her- j 
rules undertook adventures on his own account, kill- | 
iiig a sea- monster that ravaged Troy, and destroy- 
ing Troy when the mares ])romise<l liim as reward 
for killing the monster were denied him. His love 
of horses also led him to kill Iidiitus, though hi.s 
guest. Finally, after ileath, he himself joined the 
banf|uet of tlie deathless gods, with Hebe as his 
wife ; but his phantom, armed with bow ami arrow 
and gold baldric, with wild biiars and lions wrought 
upon it, terrified the dead in Hades. Thus far 
according to Homer. . 

Hesiod adds four more labours, imjuiscd by 
Eiirystheus -the destruction of the Neiiiean lion, | 
of the Lermean liyilra, fetching the oxen of the 
triple-bodied Geryoiies, and the golden apples of 
the Hesperides ; anil Hesiod includes amongst the 
parerga^ or voluntary exploits, freeing Prometheus 
from the eagle which tortured him. From later 
authors we hear of yet more labours, the number 
of which was fir-st fixed at twelve by Plsander (who 
lived about 650 B.C., and wrote an epic poem 
on the adventures of Hercules), though this 
number was not regarded as a canon either of 
poetry or art. They are the destruction of the 
P>ymanthiaii lamr, and of the Stympiialian birds ; 
the capture of the Cretan hull, of the stag of Cery- 
neia, and of the horse.s of Dioniedes ; the cleansing 
of the stables of Augeas ; and obtaining the girdle 
of the queen of the Amazons. Many voluntary 
exploits are added by later writera to the jxtrerga 
mentioned by Homer and Hesiod, and are as a rule 
brought into connection with the Homeric story of 
Hercules, the outlines of which they fill un. Thus, 
Homer mentions Mcgara as the wife of Hercules ; 
later writers recount that she was the daughter of 
the king of Thelies, and that her hand was bestowed 
on the hero in reward for having freed the Thebans 
from their tribute to the Minya?. The stoi-y of 
Hercules* service as a slave to the Lydian Omphale 
is connected with the Homeric story as being the 
atonement for the murder of Iphitus. When all 
other resources fail, topograpliy is made to affoni 
the connection. Thus, the light with the Centaurs 

m 


is connected with the labour of destroying the 
Krymanthian boar, because the scene of the one 
adventure is in the neighlKturhood of the other. It 
is on his way to Thrace in quest of the hoi'ses of 
Dioinedes that Hercules rescues Alcestis, who had 
given her life for that of her husband Adinetu.s, the 
giiest-fnend of Hercules. It is on his way back from 
the west, when he is returning with the cattle of 
Oeryones by way of Italy to Greece, that he destroys 
the monster Gacus, who stole his oxen. It is on liis 
w'ay to Gadira in search of Geryones’ oxen that lie 
travels in the mystic beaker given to him liy tlie 
.sun-god. And finally, it is en passant that he 
founds the Olympian games also. Put in all oases 
we find that Hercules has become the national hero 
of the Greeks, and that he is regarded not only 
as the type of manly endurance, but also as the 
self-.sacrificing hero who succours the ojijiressed and 
I rids earth of its nionstci*s. As to the manner of his 
j death nothing is said by Homer, but in later time.s 
the story was, that, in the agonies caused by the 
poi.soned robe of Nessus .sent to him in all nino- 
ceiice as a love-charm by his wife, Doiaiiira, he 
threw himself on to a funeral j»yre on Mount (Eta, 
and was thence carried up to heaven. 

It is maintained by some scholars that the origin 
of Hercules as a mythical figure is not Greek, not 
even Tndo-Eurojiean, but oriental. And in support 
of this view there are traits to be found both in 
literature «and art which are undoubtedly oriental. 
Thus in literature the mystic beaker in whicli 
Hercules travels to Gadira is undoubtedly the .syni- 
hol of the oriental sun-god. The number (twelve) 
of Hercules’ labours is that of the .signs of the 
zodiac. In art the lion-skin which is the charac- 
teristic garb of Hercules is undoubtedly a loan 
from the East ; and the resemblances between 
ancient types of Hercules and the idids of the 
Phomician god Besa are undeniable. And even the 
Greeks themselves identified Hercules with Mel- 
carth of Tyre. In his physical strength Hercules 
brings to mind Samson, and Samson, on the otlier 
hand, has been explained by a venturesome myth- 
ologist (Goldziher) as being, like Hercules, a solar 
hero. But on examination the hyiiothesis of the 
oriental origin of the figure of Hercules breaks 
down. It is quite true that there are amongst the 
many and diverse elements in the myth of Hercules 
some of undoubtedly oriental origin ; but none of 
these can be traced back further than the time of 
Pisander. The story of Hercules a.s told in Homer 
is purely Greek. Thus the number (twelve) of 
Hercules’ labours, which forms such an admirable 
basis for the theory that Hercules is a solar hero 
and of oriental origin, cannot be traced back fur- 
ther than the time of IMsander, by whom it may 
well have been liorroweil from .some eastern 
story, for he lived in Rhodes, which was exposed to 
oriental influences. The beaker of the sun -god, 
again, is borrowed from the East, but is no part of 
the equipment of the original Homeric Hercules. 
The lion-skin, which subsequently liecame the char- 
acteristic garb of Hercules, was imported from the 
Orient. This is indicated by the fact that Pisanlh^^ 
first introduced it into literature, and i.s confirmed 
by the circumstance that it appears in art for 
the fimt time in images from Cypnis, which were 
plainly produced (a.s might be exnected in Cyjirus) 
under oriental influences. But tlie lion-skin is not 
found in literature older than Pisander, and it is 
uniformly ab.sent from older works of art. Finally, 
the resemblances lietween the ancient types of. 
Hercules and the idols of the Phomician Besa are 
in part due to the fact that the latter date from the 
time when Phomician art was already under the 
influence of Greek. 

That the Greeks themselves identified Hercules 
with some strange god, whether of Egypt or of 
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T>Tt*, is iiatunil enough, Imt jiroves not liing. They, 
like the Koiiians, were over on (he alert lo iclentify 
the goils they know of old with the now deitios of 
foriMgn nations. Indeed, it is in this ton<leiiey that 
we have to look for the e.\}>hina(ion of the growth 
of tlio story t»f Heivules. It is hocaust? the tirooks 
recognised', or thought they recognised, their 
national hero in the oriental sun god, that traits 
and stories iK'longing to the latter heeainc attached 
to the former. In this way the hero of the JA'diaii 
story was iilentilicd with Herctiles, and the st«>ry of 
his service to ttnijihale transferred to Hercules. 
On the same |»rinei[>le we may juohably detach the 
Italian story of the monster ('aens as an accretion. 
The Italians recognised iti nercnles their omii 
native t Jenius Jovis, of whom the t/aeus-siory ufi-s 
originally told. Not only was the story ah.sorhed 
into the llerciiles-evclo of mvths, hut Hercnlc 
clipseil the tJenius .lovis in (taly itself. It has, 
indeetl, been ^unposeil that the >tory of Ilen-nles 
M'as known the (.Ira'co- Italians, the common 
ancestors of (Iieek'S and Italian'^ ; hut, apart from 
the doiiht which now attaches to the very exi'-tence 
of (iijeco Italians, tlie I.atiii name Herenles is un- 
ilouhtedly ( like that which it stands for) hoiToweil 
from the (Ireek. Herenles, as a matter of phil- 
ology, is a loan-wonl from the (ireek Heracles. 

Not only, however, is it ]iossihlo to stiij) the 
original Homeric st^ny of Italian and oriental 
tieeretions ; it is als4) po>si]»le to trace its gniwth 
witliin the limits of H«‘llas itself. I'*)!* as the 
(ireeks ideiiiilied their national hero nith foreign 
deities and heroes, so Hereuh's came to he the 
national (ireek hero, heeau''e the various (insdv 
slates ideritilied him Nxith various local heroes. 


in the baths of Cnraealla in 1509, and now in the 
iiinseiim at Naples. It i.s the work of the Athenian 
Glycoii, hut probably a eoj>y of a work )>y Lysippus. 

ilcreillcs Pillars of, the name givcni hy 
the aiK'ieiits to two rocks Hanking the eiitranco 
to th<? Metliterraneaii at the Strait of Ciibrultar. 
.\ecording to one version of the legend, they bad 
once been united, hut Hercules tore them asunder 
I t<» admit the ocean into the Mediterranean ; another 
version represents him as causing them to unite 
temporarily in order to form a bridge. They seem 
to have been first vl-Mtejl by the IMueiiieiaiis about 
IKK) n.(\ (/aipe, one of lliem, is now identified 
with Gibraltar, ami Abyla, the other, with Ceuta. 

Hercules Beetle {Dt/iUfatrs /tarn fat), a 
gigantic lamellieorn beetle from tro]»ical America, 
sometimes 0 inches in length. The male hears on 
the thorax an enormous horn, whieli is met hv a 
shorter upturned Imrn from the head, th(» whole 
rejseiiihliiig a i>air of large but somexvhat u]ie(|iial 
pincers, of wlibh the body of the insect is the 
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Thus the .Ktoliaii m> th of Deianira and the rohe 
of Nessiis eaim* to he iitta<*hed in the time after 
Ifoim'r lo Hercules. Ami even in the Iferenles of 
Homer and H»>i<»d we can «lelect at least tw<» l<K*al 
Iier04*s. 'flic -on of .Alemcme <»f Tliehes was ]»roh- 
al»!y not oiigiiially the >ame hero ,'ts the Herenles 
w bo«*(j exploits in d«‘-troNing the Lermean hydra, 
\»'mean lion, and the Krymanthiari hoar are 
localised in the Peloponnese. And thus view us 
conlinned by the fact that, whereas the Pebmoii- 
ne-ian hero i- named ller;u‘le>, tlie Thehan hero 
wa- known as AIcumus t ‘ the strong man ), or 
.Aleidj’s I * sou of stnmgth * ), and e<impileis of 
nivtlis liad to ;ilh*g«* tlnit the change id name from 
Ak'ides, the le.-,.^ known name, to Ifen-ulc'^, the 
lM*lier known, was ordained )iy the Delphian cuai-le. 

purther back than tlii- 

t it siM'ins imjKi^sible tf) 
trace Hercules. There 
is no reason to ima- 
gine that Heieules was 
known to tim liido- 
Knropeans before their 
di-persioii ; and even if 
some of liis a»l ventures 
(e.g. the oldest labour — 
that of feteliing up f '<***- 
biMUs from the nether 
W4irld ) ;ire really solar 
in cliaraeter, we need 
not eb>se our eyes to the 
fact that the strongman 
is a. natural .subject for 

^ In art, Hercules i.s re- 
x presi'iiteil us the type of 
manly strength, xvitli 
/j nmsriilar Iiriih.s, curly 
hair, and soinewliat 
.small heml ; a club and 
Farnese Ilerculc.s. lion’s skin are often 
added. Tiic most n*»t- 
ahle .statue Is the so called Fanie.se l[crcule.H, found 


handle. The honale is w ithout bonus, and decidedly 
smaller. Another spiades, JK fififfits, about ‘2 inches 
in length, (ktius in the Fnited States. The genua 
Mega.soma is nearly allieil to Dynastes. See also 
(ioLIATII HKKTI.K. ‘ 

Ilereiile.s* Vlnh is the trivial name of a \Vi*st 
Imliaii tree ( Aanf/nu i/f mn rhiai-lIrrniliH)^ for a 
kind of gourd, and for a species of .Aralia. 

1lere> Ilian Furc^st (l-at. //tinjnm ailat)^ 
the general ilesigiiation of the entire wooded inoiiii- 
taii! ranges of middle. Germany, from the Khiiie 
lo the ( ai’iialhian Monnlains. Difl'eient aneient 
writers apply tlie name sometimes to one of tlio 
eoiistitueiit ranges, soimdimes to another. Modern 
giMigraphe.rs, ainl more particularly geologists, 
apidy the. term Hereyiiian system to all the moun- 
tain-chains between AVestj)haliii and Moravia. 
'I’liese have for the most i»art a north-west to 
.south-east strike, and are all older than the close 
of the Cretaceous period. 

Ileril<^t% JoiFANN GottfimkI), one of tlie most 
tlioughtful anil suggestive of German writers, 
called hy De (^)nineey the t’oleridge of Germany, 
eijually imjiortaiit as a philosopher, a Mieologinn, 
and a literary eritie, was born at .Mobrungen, in 
Fast Prussia, on ‘ioth August 1744. He studied 
at Kbiiig.sberg, and there beeame. aeouainted with 
Kant and Hamaim, the ‘ Magus of the North.’ 
The lattm* inspinsl young Herder with love for 
the poetry of primitive peojdes and the study of 
the obsi-.nre hegiimings of civilisation, and for 
the literature and lore of the Orient, especially 
of the. Bible. Blit periiaps the greatest thing 
that Haiiiatin did for Herder was to awaken him 
to iiitelh*ctual freedom, to eimiitcipate his mind 
from traditional lialdts of thinking ami stimulate 
him to pro.secute line.s of independent search. 
In 1704 Herder became assistant- teiic her in a 
.Mrliool, and assistant-pastor in (;ertain elinrchcs, 
ill Higa. Being convinceil that literature was to 
he his life’s calling, lie began to practise it hy writ- 
ing Fnujmcntc nhc.r die, ticucrc dcutschc Literalur 
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<17G($-e)7), Die knlisvhc.n Walder (1700), and 
minor pieces, in which he iiiaiiiiained that the 
truest poetry is the poetry of the peonle, the spoii- 
taiieoua, uiiartilicial expression of the character- 
istic hiiiiian nature that is in tlumi ; and, in the 
spirit of Wiiickehiiaiin and Lessing, iie took up a 
hrief for the hliosyneratie development of national 
genius in opposition to the fashionahle pseudo- 
classicism t)r the day. lie was an impressive 
proficlier, the subject of his sermons, as of all his 
wriliii;;s, Ixdng man qua man in all phases of his 
csscMitial ami complex nature. Leaving Rio***- hi 
not), he spent some months in travel. It was 
during this tour that he made the acmiaiiitancc 
of yoiin^' Goethe at Stnishur;' ; from lierder the 
future literary im])erator of Germany learned to 
umhM'stand the realities of life. In 1770 Herder 
accepted the appointment of court- preacher at 
Biickehnr;^ ; hut six years later htj exchaiijLjod 
this uncon; 4 enial post for that of lirst ]ireacher 
in the lown ehuivli of Weimar, a position which, 
partly owin;' to untowfud circumstances, partly — 
ami jierhajis piiiicipally -to liis own innate irrita- 
bility of temper, provi'd to he little less iincoti- 
;;enial, in spite oi liis intercourse witli Goethe and 
the other literary celebrities then ‘^atln-red in 
W'eimar. it Mas there that Herder died on 18th 
December ISO.'h 

Neiilers love for the son^s of the. people, for 
human nature unadulterated, for simple truth 
warm u ith the hhjcxl of life's reality, in preference 
to classic ^^1^0(3 and (iohlness, and the beautiful 
hut artilicial poetry of culture<l mimls, found 
expression in an admirable collection of folk- 
son^^s, St ini men t/cr Viilher in. Liet/ern ( 1778-71)), 
in his fax oil rite hook, I'onh (leiste der Jlcbniisrhen 
htrsie (178*2-83; Kn>j:. trarn. by dames Marsh, 
1S33 ), Lichcr die Wii'lcnnij iter Uirhticnnst anf die 
Silten iter Vnlh'r (1778), in a series of oriental 
iuytholo;;;ical tales, in ‘ parables ami le^^ends, in 
his version of the Cid (180.5), and other works. 
The priiK'ipal eonstru<‘live idea of his thinking' 
Mas, hoMcver, M'hat we should noM’ call the sense 
)f th<? supreme importanee of the historical method. 
The stimulus ot this thought is discernible 
not only in the M'orks quoted above, but in 
such books as l^cfn.'r dni Ursin'nnif der S/iriiche 
(177*2), Dir itlteate Vrknndc dcs MrnsrhrntjC’ 
sriitrriifs ( 1774 70), and osjiecially in his greatest 
masterpiece, fi/cen ::nr (resr/iictde drr Mrnschheit 
<1784 01; Kng. trans. by T. Churchill, ISOO), 
M'hieh, like so many of his other books, was^ left 
uneonqdeted. 'I’his' xvork is not only the ripest 
product of his thinking; it is, as it xvere, the 
capital of his intellectual kingdom, in which are 
gathered all the wealth ami beauty and power t>f 
his mind. Ilesides its great intrinsic value, the 
book is remarkable for its anticipations and adum- 
brations of ev«)lutionary theories. ll(*nler shoMs 
that higher and higher tyjies of organisation are 
obscrvalihi in all things, stones, plants, ainl 
animals, until the culminating type is re.iched in 
man ; and, as the scale is a.seeiided, a closer ami 
closer resemblance to the culminating type is 
reveah^d both in oi«^{inisaLioii and in the develop- 
ment of powers and instincts. Moreover, the more 
conqdex the organisation of a In'ing the greater 
tlie extent to xvhich that orminisation partakes 
of the forms existent in the Iomti* grades. But 
lie <ioos not vitalise the scheme of the univei*se 
by the conce])tion of genetic development, or the 
(h)ctrino of organic descent, lie «loea, hoM’ever, 
recognise, in a more or less imperfect May, the 
struggle for existence and adaptation to environ- 
ment. The end for M'hieh all things exist that 
flo exist is, he teaches, man, the crowming 
work of the universe. But man is not nicrely 
the crowning Mork of the universe; he is also. 


by analogy of reasoning from the laws of nature, 
the lirst and rudest link in a still higher series of 
existences, and M’hat ho has in common with them 
is his pure humanity, his intelligenl, sensitive, and 
sj»iritua1 iiowcrs. Hence the lile-husiiiess of man, 
the loftiest aim of philosophy and religion, is to 
cultivate these. Herder i.s one of the feM’ authors 
M'ho appreciate the poetry in philosophy and the 
higher syntliesis oi botli wiili religion ; yet he can 
scarcely be called a great Miiter. His last years 
were cliielly occupied, apart from the Idcen^ Mith 
the Ilnnmnitiitiihrirfc (1793 97) and an ill-advised 
polemic against Kant. 

Bis Sii nun It idle Werkv. (GO vols.) were published in 
1827 30 ; later issues arc Su]»liairs (32vols. 1877 87) and 
his tiditiuii ( with Kedlich ) of the ‘ selected M’orks ’ ( 1) vols. 
1884 xijf.). Sue Eritineriint/cn, by Herder's widow ( 1830) ; 
the Letjf'natiitdf by his son kinil ( J8*1G- -47 ) ; and collections 
of his Letters. The standard Life is Hayiu's (2 vols. 
18SU 8.5); but SCO shorter lives by Kuliuemann (Munich, 
181)4;, Jorel (Paris, 1875), and Nevinson (London, 1884). 

llertl, D.WID (173*2-1810), horn a Kincardine- 
shire f;irm(*r's son, spent his life as an Kdinhurgh 
clerk and in literary Min k, being remembered for 
bis culbH-tion of Anrienl Scottish Sonffs^ Heroic 
liatlads^ (‘2 vols. 1770; reprinted 1809). 

Josi: Maim a dk, Preneb ))oet, born 
in (.’nba of a Mealtby house ‘2*2d November 1842, 
Clime ill boyhood to Prance, Mbere be M’jis 
etlucaled, aiul Mbere Milli short intervals he 
subsequently lived. He ]uinte»l occasional i»oems, 
.sonnets, iVc. for prixate circulation, and tbougb a 
Spaniard born, he graihuilly came to he reckoned 
I one of the most gifted and accomplished of J'reiich 
poets. A collection, Les TrojthdSy published in 
I 1894, deal largely M’ith the Gonquistadores. He 

I lleriMlity* ihe organic relation hetxveen gen- 
I eratioiis — especially hetxveen parents and olVspring. 
j All oHspring produced by sexual rejiroduc- 
tion, from a male and a female organism, owe 
half of their essential (nuclear) material to each 
juireut. ThcMofore through successive generations 
there persists a eonsiancy of likeness or stability of 
type, jis exiiressed in the familiar saying that ‘ like 
I liegets like,’ Besides this general resell ihhinco 
I hetMeen ollsjning and ])art*nt, there is freipjently 
I a reappearance of minute features, idiosynenisies, 

, and peculiar trails ; yet this is not inconsistent 
! M’ith the occurrence of variations, M'hicli are in jiart 
due to the txvofold origin of the ollsju’ing, and force 
us to modify the familiar saying into ‘ like tends to 
beget like.’’ In many cases, moreover, the ofl's]uiiig 
exhibits not only ]>arental, hut grand -parental or 
ancestral characteristics, M’hieh M’hen very pro- 
noiiiioed or renmte are called ‘ Atavisms' (q.v.) or 
‘reversions.’ Nor is the inheritance con lined to 
normal characters, for diseased, pathological, or 
ahiioi'iiial comlitions of ])armits or graml -parents 
tiflcii rrajiipettr in the olfspring, though this re- 
appearance is not ahvays due to transmission. 
Gharactcristics ac(|uired by the iiareiits, not as out- 
crops of their innate constitution, hut as the results 
of use and disuse, or as dints from the environment, 
•fteii reojDpiury though there is hack of evi<lence 
that they .ire transmitted. Penally, throughout 
successive generations, there is a tendency to sus- 
tain the siiccific average, by the continued approxi- 
mation of exceptional forms toMards the mean of 
the Species. 

Denials. — While a fcM* have been so misguided by 
]U'ejudice as to niaiutain that there M*as no trans- 
mission at all, and M’hile a fcM’ have exaggerated 
Iteyond all credence the undeniable tendency of 
similar work and surroundings to make offspring 
like tlieir parents, there is no scepticism of any 
iint)orto.nce except that M'hieh denies the trans- 
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niissiiion of individually acquired charactei*§». lie it 
clearly understood that ‘ natural inlieiitance ’ is a 
eertafn fact ; innate, constitutional, congenital, or 
j'ermiiial qualities, and the results of these in the 
parents, are certainly transniissilde to the otlspring ; 
the dis[iuted prohlein, 'Nvhich awaits experimental 
evidence, is to what de^jree, if any, extrinsic, func- 
tional, or environinenttu inodiiications acquired hy 
tlie j»areiits can Ihj handed on as a legacv for goml 
«)r ill to the ott’sj)ring. That such acquisitions often 
recur is induhitahle, but it is not at present certain 
that they recur because they have been transinitted. 
Tliey may of eoui-se be the result of the action on 
the offspring of the same conditions as first evoked 
them in the parents. 

l^roblrms. — In regard to the relation between 
parents and offspring, theni are three great pro- 
Idems to be discussed. ^Vhat is the peculiarity of 
the germ-cells wliicli enables them (in most cases 
after uniting lus male and female elements) to 
ilevelop into organisms essentially like the jiarents? 
Oranting that the germ-cells are in some respects 
uniiiue when compared with the ordinary cells of 
the ‘body,* granting that the fertiliseil egg is in some 
sense a i>otential organism, bow are we to think 
of the mechanism of development by which the 
specilic ty])e is reconstrucAeu ? Thirdly, what is 
tlie probable truth, or present state of opinion, in 
regard to the transmission of acquireil lus op}K)se<l 
to constitutional or germinal characters? In adtii 
tion to these three great problems of individual 
inheritance, there ar<^ minor (j nest ions in regard 
to atavism, reparation of injuries, and the like, 
detailtMl practieal impiiries as to tlie inheritance <)f 
disease, and, wiliest of all, those prohleins of social 
inheritance which concern the relation between 
large fraternities of the human species through 
successive generations. 

IViConVA*. - The(»ries of heredity, like 
those of many other facts, have been expressed in 
three sets of terms — theological, metaphysical, and 
more or less scieiitilic. The ancient hypotheses, 
that germs were possessed and controlled hy sjdrits, 

{ pive place to theories which invokcil ‘principles of 
leredity ’ and ‘ formative forces,’ and tiiese in turn 
have been displaced by more concrete conclusions. 
Of most historical iiiqiortance are the so-called 
‘mystical’ or ‘ preforiiiation theories,’ according to 
wliich the male or female germ contained a iiiinia- 
ture model of the future organism, and indeed of 
succeeding generations as well, while the develop- 
ment was merely a gradual unfolding or literal 
‘evolution.’ We still believe of course that the 
fertilised egg is a potential organism, and that it 
has great complexity within its apparent sinqilicity, 
but the researches of the foundei’S of embryology 
were enough to show that no miniature models 
existed, and that development was anything but the 
unfolding of a hud. See Embkyology. 

Pan ff tin fists, — Many naturalists have attempted to 
explain the uniqueness of the germs or gerrn-cells by 
regarding them as concentrations of units collected 
from the various structures of the boily. The hypo- 
thetical process by which these units are given off 
from the various organs, travel to the seat of the 
geniLS, and are there accumulated to reproduce in 
the embryo structures like those whence they 
originated, is termed pangeriesis. At such different 
epochs as are suggested by the names of Democritus 
and Hippocrates, Paracelsus and llnffon, pangenetic 
theories were advanee<l. Tlie first clear theory, 
however, was that of Spencer ( 1864 ), who suggested 
the existence of ‘physiological units,’ derived from 
and capable of development into cells, and supposed 
their accuni illation in the reproductive elements. 
Hut the best-known form of the theory is Darwin’s 
‘provisional hypothesis of pangenesis* (1868), 
according to which (a) every cell of the body, not 


ttK) highly differentiated, throws off characteristic 
geminules, which (6) multiply by fission, retaining 
their peculiarities, and (r) become specially eoncen- 
t rated in the reproductive elements, where (^)in 
development they grow into cells like those from 
which they were originally given off. Somewhat 
later (1876) the ingoiiions Jiiger sought to replace 
Darwin’s gem mules hy eharaeteristic ‘ scent-stulfs,* 
which were collected from the body into the re])ro- 
diietive elements ; he suggested, in other worils, 
what may he called chemical pangenesis. IMean- 
wliile (187*2) Gallon had been lea by his experiments 
on the transfusion of hlootl and by other consider- 
ations to the conclusion that ‘ the doctrine of pan- 
genesis, pure and simple, is incorrect.’ While 
reiieliiiig forward to something better, he still 
, allowed ca limited pangenesis to account for tliose 
I eases which siigg(*st at least that aeipii red eharacti.'i s 
I are ‘faintly heritable.’ He admitted that a cell 
‘ ‘may throw off a few germs ji.e. geminules]. that 
! find their way into the eireulation, and have thereby 
I a ehaiiee of oceasionally finding their way to the 
I sexual tdeinents, ami of becoming naturalise<l among 
! them.’ In 1883 Professor W’. Iv. llrooks proposed 
! an important inoditieation of Darwin’s theory, 

I especially insisting on the following three points ; 
that it is in unwonted and ahnorinal conditions that 
the cells of the body throw off geminules ; tliat the 
vKt/c elements are the sjiecial centres of their accu- 
iiiuhition ; and that the fcmalv cells keep up tlie 
general resemhlanec between offspring and jiannit. 
Por criticism of tlie numerous suppositions involved 
in the various theories of paiigmiesis, the reader is 
referred to the works of Galtoii, Hihot, llrooks, 
llerdnian, IMarre, De Vries, ami others (see biblio- 
graphy) ; it is enongli for our purjiose to notice, in 
the light of the next steji of progress, tlm eoinpara- 
tive gratuitousness of anv such special theories. 

Fact of ContinHitif.- As far hack as 1840 Owen 
pointed out that in the developing germ it ^yas 
iiossilile to ilistingnisli between those cells which 
oeeaine much changed to form the ‘body,’ and 
those wliicli remained virtually unchanged and 
formed the reproductive organs. The same distiiie- 
tion wiw emphasised by Haeckel and hy Kauher, 
Avliile Jiiger exi>ressed Ids views very explicitly iis 
follows : ‘ Through a great seiies of generations 
the germinal protoplasm retains its sjieciiie j>ro- 
perties, divhliiig in develojniKuit into a portion 
out of which the individual is built uj), aiid^ a 
portion which is reserved to form the reproductive 
niaterial of the mature offspring.’ This reserva- 
tion, hy which the germinal protoplasm is sheltered 
from external or corporeal iiiHiieiiees, and retains 
its specific and embryonic characters unchanged 
from the parent ovum, Jiiger called hy anow famous 
phrase ‘the continuity of the genn-protophisin.’ 
llrooks (187^^, 1877, iSS.'J) was not less clear; 
‘The ovum gives rise to the divergent cells of the 
organism, hut also to colls like itself. Theovanaii 
ova of the offspring are these latter cells, or their 
direct unmoililied deseendants. The ovarian ova of 
the offspring thus share hy direct inheritance all the 
projierties of the fertilised ova.’ In the same way 
Galton (187‘2, 1875), using the term ‘stirp’ to ex- 
press the sum total of germs, geminules, or organic 
units of some kind in the fertilised ovum, main- 
tained that a certain residue is kept apart from 
the development of the body, to form the repro- 
iluctive elements of the oHspiing. The history 
must also include Nusshauiii, wtici likewise called 
attention to the very early differentiation and 
isolation of the sex -elements to be observed in 
the development of some animals. The general 
notion independently suggested by the above 
naturalists is simple cnoii|^i. At an early stage 
in the development of the embryo the future re- 
productive cells of the organism arc distinguishable 
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from tliose which are forming the ‘ body. * The latter 
develop in manifold variety, and »oon lose almost 
all likeness to tlie fertilised ovum. The former — 
the reproductive rudiments -arc not implicated in 
the up-lmilding of tlie ‘body,’ remain virtually 
unchanged, and continue the protoplfismic tradi- 
tion unaltered so as to start a new organism on 
the same lines— i.e. with the same protoplasmic 
material. It is evident that a fertilised egg-cell 
with certain characters, «, i, c, will develop into 
an organism in which these characters 6, c 
are variously expressed ; but if at an early stage 
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Fig. i. 

I, oric,inJil ov«un ; AHC, >MKly of orjifiTiisiii to which it rise ; 
o, chain t)f ovarian ova with ])roiM?rtl«iM n, b, *' rt?tain<*<l ; V, 
lihcratcd ovum of next {melioration, virtually equivalent to I. 

certain cells are set apai t, retaining the clmractei-s 
«, h, r in all tlieir entirety, then these will he 
on the same footing as the original fcn-tilised 
egg-cell, able like it to give rise t<» an organism, 
and necessarily to a similar organism. This ex- 
planation of heredity is at once so simple and so 
satisfactory tliat it heroines a most important 
([ucstion to dcteriiiine how far the above facts are 
actually true among jilants and animals. The 
answer is that they are as yet demonstrahle only 
in a minority of cases. Tl'nis, it Is true tliat an 
early appejuanec or insulation of reproductive 
cells, materially continuous and presumably iden- 
tical with the ovum itself, has oeen observed in 
some worm-types (leeches, Sagitta, thread-worms, 
TNdyzoa), in some Arthropods (e.g. IVroina among 
(Vustaceans, (’liironomus among Insects, Phalan- 
gida* among Arachnids), and with less distinctne.ss 
111 a number of other organisms. But it must be 
distinctly allowed that in most cases it is only after 
development has progressed for some time that the 
future reproductive cells make their distinct appear- 
ance. Therefore, if distinct cellular contiiiuity be 
only demonstrable in a minority, it becomes neces- 
sary to modify the gciieralisaiioii. The rc<piire<l 
inodificatioii is due to Weismann, whose tiieory 
must be brielly stateil. ( 1 ) A small portion of the 
ellecitivo substance of the fertilised egg-eell remains 
unchanged during the ilevelopment, and .serves as 
a foundation from which the germ-cells of the new 
organism are produceil. (‘2) This important sub- 
stance — the ‘germ-plasma’ — which keeps uji con- 
tinuity from one generation to another, is part of 
the nucleus, po8.sesHes an exceedingly complex 
minute structure, hut ha.s great .stability, for it 
absorbs nourishment and grows enormously with- 
out the least change in its molecular constitution. 
(3) But while part of this special nuclear substance 
or germ -plasma of the egg-cell is reserved unchanged 
for the formation of the germ-cells of the resulting 
organism, part of it is diatiged into tlie nuclei of 
the ordinary body-cells, where, however, it some- 
times retains enough of its original efficiency to he 
able to repair serious injuries or start the develop- 
ment of a new organism in asexual reproduction. 
Weismann has given a luore complete expression to 
the fact of the continuity of generations than has 
hitherto been proposed, but it cannot he denied 
that there is mu<di that is entirely hy|Kjthetical 
aliout the * germ- plasma’ and its history. For 
thorough exposition, reference must be made to his 


translated papers, and for detailed criticism to 
works cited in the bibliography. 

We may further notice an important work by H. 
de Vries ( 1889), which seeks to combine the fact of 
continuity with part of the theory of pangenesis. 
He maintains that every characteristic of the 
organism is rciiresented by a special ‘pangene,* 
ami that the germ-cells contain samples of all. 
This pangenetie accumulation in the germ-cells 
is not, however, the result of contributions travel- 
ling from the various parts of the body, hut is 
the result of a definite, more or less direct 
continuity between the germ-cells and the fertilised 
ovum which started the organism to which they 
liolniig. 

Theories of Continuity . — It can hardly he doubted 
that in the more or less direct continuity between 
the successive sets of reproductive juiKlucts lies the 
Hulution of the imiin problem of heredity, 'riie 
germ-cells which give rise to oHspring are unique 
III their continuity with those wliicli gave rise to 
the parents and it is this continuity or the involved 
sameness of material which exjilains the production 
of like by like. In the simplest animals or I'roto- 
zoa, organism A buds and hands on a fraction of 
its living matter to Ai, which, being so really part 
and parcel of A, must grow up into a similar 
adult Protozoon. With higher animals the same 
holds true, though the continuity, as expressed in 



Fig. 2. — The Itelation between Kcproductivc Colls and 
the Body : 

'Hie roiiUnuous ebaiii of tlottod evils nf first represents a sue- 
ee.ssum of l*n)tozoa; further on, it re])resi*nts the ova from 
which the * bodies ’ (iiiidotted) are priKlueed. At each gener- 
ation a Hpennatozoon fertilising the liberated «»vnin is also 
iiidieated. 

the figure, is loss direct. At various levels of 
analysis sugge.stions have been made which attempt 
to reiuler tlie fact of continuity more luminous. 
Thus. Professor Hering and Samuel Butler sug- 
gestetl about the same time a psychical aspi*ct of 
hereditary continuity, according to which memory 
is rcgariied as a general function of organised 
matter, ainl the re])ro»luction of parental likeness 
as due to an unconseious recollection of the past. 
Haeckel also emphasised the luminoii.s metaphor of 
‘organic memory,’ hut .sought t-o e.xpress this in 
terms of molecular motion. The invisible activity 
of the organic molecules he compares to a comidex 
wave-motion, harmonious ami persistent trom 
generation to generation, though capable of in- 
corporating the results of fresh experience. The 
periodic wave-motion of the molecules he de- 
scribes characteristically as ‘ the perigenesis of 
the phistidules.’ In metaphorical language, the 
molecules remember or pei-sist in the rhythmic 
dance which they have learned. Most naturalists, 
however, have been content to express the con- 
tinuity in teiTus of the cells or of the nuclei, or of 
yet smaller elements. Galton and Jsiger, Brooks 
and Nusshaum, Hertwig and Herdman, Niigeli 
and Weismann, and others have all contributed 
to making the fact of continuity more precise. 
Hopeful also are the suggestions of .Tiiger, Bert- 
hold, Gautier, and Geddes, >vlncli iiiake towards 
a chemical expression of the continuity hetw'een 
germ and genii. Within present limits it is im- 
possible to criticise any of the above elaboration^ 
Behind all the suggestions, whether of ‘organic 
memory,’ ‘persistent wave-motion,’ ‘stable germ- 
plasma,’ or ‘constancy of chemical processes,’ 
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tlioro St anils I lie -^M eat fact of the real continuity 
of "Pin Mat ions. 

T/ir Prohinn of HecofistnirfioH . — How is it that ! 
the "enn-ppll flivides anil reilivules as it does, and | 
liow does the devolojnnent of the eiiihryo retain its 
arehitectural eonstancy ? Part of the answer has just 
been "iven : beoanse the "erin is virtually eontinnoiis 
with, and made of the. same stuff as, the parent 
term ; therefore it must behave in ]»rocisoly similar 
fa.'^hion. The rest of the answer involves diffieulties 
which eannot fairly he laid on the shoulders of 
students of heredity, but belong to that most 
intrioaie of problems, the meelianies of devel<»p- 
nient. Keferriii" to the article Kmimivolocv for 
notice of some of the pioneer investigators of this 
problem, we can do little more than reiterate the 
caution of Ihofessor His: ‘To think that “ hered- 
ity " will build uj) or;^anic. bein".s without mechani- 
cal means is a i>iece of nnseientilie mysticism.’ 
AVe mii-t also protest against the careless diction j 
wbieli makes ‘ heredity’ now into a ‘principle’ and 
a^ain into a ‘power,’ which calls it sometimes a j 
‘law ' and next time a ‘cause.’ 

fii/iirtftnur of juiral Chftrartcrs. Chanoes or 
variations in an organism may be roujirhly referred 
to three ori^dns : (o) they may be the results of 
external or environmental intlnence ; (A) they may 
be the outcome of use and disuse, or of functional 
increase or decrease; or (c) they may be due to | 
intiMMial, constitutional, or terminal conditions, of j 
wbiidi one of tlie most important is the min^rliii" of 
two dillerent kinds of liviii" matter in the fertilis* 
at ion of the e"c-<Mdl. It is "ranted by all that an 
iinlividual plant or animal may exhibit these three 
kinds of variation -environmental, functional, and 
or;^MUiismal ; and it is also true that the majority of 
iialurali.'^ts have till recently believi‘d that an indi- 
vidual ;(ain or loss from any of the above ori;;ins 
nii"ht be transmitted from ])arent to offspring; . 
Mow, however, there is a widespread scepticism as | 
to tlie inheritance or transmission of any but ' 
or.; ini-^mal, congenital, or "erminal variations. ' 
This seejUieisni, maiidy emphasised by Weismaiin, ' 
and now luevalent amoii" naturalists, is by no | 

•alls novel. 'I’he editor, whoever he was, of 
Aristotle's /fisforitf Aiu'mnfuttti seiMus to have 
differed from his nifister as to the inheritance of | 
in juries, and the like. Kant also maintained the 
iioji-inhcriiaiice of extrinsic variations, and Hlumen- 
bach cautiously inclines to the same nc*"ative posi- 
tion. In more recent times, IJis expre-siMl a stroii" 
conviction against the inheritance of acipiired char- 
acters, .and Pllii^er is also anioii" the sce]itics. A 
few sentences from ( Jalton ( lS7o), whose far-si"htcd- 
nc-.-. has been insullicicntly acknowledged, may be 
nuoted. 'I’he inheritance of chaiactiMs acijiiired 
nuriii" tlie lifetime of the parents ‘includes much 
qui.-stiDMahle evidence, usually ditlicult of verilicji- 
tion. We nii"ht almost reserve our belief that the 
8triiclur:il cells can reaid on the sexual elements at 
all, and we may be contideiit that at the most they 
do .so in a very faint de"ree in other words, that 
acijuircd modilicat ions are barely, if at all, hiherifrd 
in the correct sense of that word.’ Weismann, 
liowever, lias brought the discussion to a climax. 
He "oes even further than tJalton in scejiticisin as 
to the inheritance of acfjuired characters, for he 
denies that any such tra/ismi.ssion occuns. This 
denial is in part Justilied by the absence of experi- 
lucntal evidence to the contr.'iry, but it is also 
su"xe^lcd by \Vei.snianij’s theory of continuity. 
P«>r if a portion of tlie "onn plasma of a fertilised 
ovum is preserved unchan"cd duriri" develojmiRiit 
to form the rudiments of the rejuoductive cells of 
the new' organism, and if the "erm-])1asnia i.s as 
stable as Weismann makes out, then there is a 
Btroii" proliability that no variations produced in 
the body by u.se or disuse or by outside inllueiices 


can be transmitted. Por they could only be trans- 
mitted by affecting the gerni-eells, and this is a 
possibility which Weismann denies. He makes, 
however, two admis.sioiis: (o) that the germ-plasma 
mav he .slightly modilied by changes of nutrition 
aiul grow'th in the hod^', and (h) that external eon- 
dition.s such as climate may inlluenco tlie germ-cells 
aIon<j with, though not exactly throufj/h, the hody- 
cells. These admissions are of courst* difl'erent from 
the once jirevalent opinion that cliange.s in the body 
wore able to affect the germ-cidls, and thus hecomo 
transmis.'iihlc, though it may be i|uestioned wliotlier 
the two saving clauses wliieli Weismann .m.11ows are 
not sullieient to damage .seriously the stringency of 
the eoneliisioTi on which he insists throughout that 
no aeiniircd characters arc transmissible. 

If tliis conclu.sion be true, then the inllnenees of 
function and environment on the body of an organ- 
ism ttffrct the ooty, not the species. 

They liavc therefore no evolutionary value ; the 
.source of variation and tlie origin of adapl.ations 
must be sought cl.M'wbcre. 'J’o Weismann the sole 
on ICO of evnlnt innary change is the intcriuiu^’' 
of germ pl.'ismii which occurs in fort ilis.it ion, and 
tlio oonditiou of jirogross is found in tho action of 
ii.atural selection on tlie gcrmin.-il variations wliich 
IniN arise. Tluue :iri.', however, evolutionists win 
regard species as the necessary results of persistent, 
variation in some delinite direetion, ‘ aeeordiiig to 
the l:iws of organic growth,’ ‘according to the con- 
ditions of lU'otoplasmic change,' ‘according to Ih 
opposition lietwciMi nutrition and reproduction,’ and 
so on. Tho.so who lake this view', even if they admit 
Weismann’s eonclnsion ahont a,e(iuired character.^, 
will not find it neeessary to lay the entire Inirdeii 
of progress on the shonldms of natural seleefion. 

As Weismamrs eoneliision that acipiired ehar- 
aeters are not transmitted is one of vast importance 
both theoretically and practically, it is necessary to 
notice some of I lu3 counter argnnients. (a) There 
are very numcM’ou.s cases on record w here the efl‘e(.'t.s 
of mutilation are said to be inherited, hut it must 
frankly he allowed that no case is known which i.s 
not open to .serious ohjeetioii. ( 'ireuiueision ha.s 
a very aiieiiMit origin, hut its effects on the .Jewish 
race an? inpiercejitihle ; while the .same is true of 
mutilations inllieted for many generations on 
dome.^ticated animats. And even the numerons 
eases of tailless kittens produced from .'irtilieially 
curtailed cats have little cogency in face of the fact 
that tailless spoits may also arise from normal 
larents. (A) Various pathologists have brought 
orward instances of w’hat appeared to them to he 
the transmission of acipiircHl disease, hut tlieir 
argiinieiits, as in the ease of Virchow'’s, luive evi- 
denced misnndei'sfanding as to Weismanii’s real 
jHisitioii. 'riiere is no doubt that many malforma- 
tions and W'eaknesses appear through numerous 
generations, hut there is no evidenee iluit such 
variations w'ere not to start with germinal. If so, 
Weismann of course admits their Iran.siiiissihility. 
t.’oloiir-hlindness has been known to occur in tlie 
males only of six successive generations, deaf- 
mutisni for ibree, liiiger-m.alforiiiatioiis for six, 
and so with harelip and cleft-t».alat.e, and with 
leiideneieH to con .sumption, cancer, gout, rheuma- 
tism, bleeding, vVc. Hut none of lliese ])rove 
tin; transmission of characters acrpiired by use or 
disuse, or iiiijiressed by the action of surroniidiiigs. 
(/•) Various naturalists have hronght forw’ard wliafc 
appear to them to ho example.s of tho geiuiine 
transmission of individually acquired cliaracters. 
'riiiis, Dctnier and Hoffmann among Irotanisis, and 
Kinier among zoologists, may he quoted. Even the 
title, of Kimer’s recent work, JVie Oriyin of Species, 
on thr. Jfnsis of the Inheritance of acynireH Vharac- 
ters, ftcronfiny to the Laws of Oryanic Growth, 
shows how far he is from giving up the case. It 
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tniiat ]jc confessed, however, lliai, in defanit of fresh 
experiments, cogent evidence to negative VVeis- 
mann’s scepticism is still awanting, though stune 
suggestive arguments in support of tlie old-fashioned 
belief in the inheritance of acquired chariicters 
are hirlhcoming, esi>eci.ally perhaps in connection 
with instinct and the growth of intelligence, (f/) 
Another mode of argument often ado]»tcd against 
Wtiisnmnn’s conclusi»ui is to shift the ground to 
the study of evolution, and there to demonstrate 
steps of progress which seem to many inex]>licahle j 
on Weismaiiirs stile hirmula of iiatoral selection ! 
acting (»n variations produced by the intermingling, 
of male and female germ plasmas in fertilisation, 
(c) Finally, it may he urged that the unity of the 
organism, the connectedness of its elements, the 
common medium of the blood, and other facts 
make it dillicuU to believe that tlie genn-rdasma 
can live f>n in the reprotluctive organs, uncfiangetl ! 
by any of the tleoj) environmental and functional ! 
variations winch sometimes modify the structure j 
of the body. Those who seek t<» maintain the • 
transmission of some acquired characters have 
obviously to submit their oast's to all the stern 
criticism which ^A’eismaMn^s valuable work in- ,• 
volvcs. Hut if such cast's be prove<l, it need not, 
of coiirsti, h'ad to ajiy dejKirture from some form of 
the doctrine of continuity, on which Weismann 
has so well insisted, nor to a return ft) the sup[)tisi- 
tion of travt'lling * ])ang<'iu*s.’ It does mit attect 
the theory t)f continuity to cadmit that decisive 
variations piYslucetl by environment or function 
may send their roots deep into the system, pene- 
trating through the hotly to the reprotluctive cells I 
thenisedves. Such cases are confessetlly at jiresent | 
dubious, but there is no o priori reastui why the j 
sex cells shouhl not share in the results of alteretl 
nutrinient ainl waste ]»ro<lucts, ami even become 
saturatetl or inft'cttid by the characteristic chemical 
results of environmental ami fuiictituial variations. 

Social vl.sy>c/7.v. — All the important biological 
conclusions, such as that of germinal continuity, 
or the fact that the two parents contribute almost 
equal shares to the starting of the ollspring, and 
also the scejiticism about the transmission of 
acqnire.4l characters, have an obvious human in- 
t<*rest.. The first result enabh's us to realise that 
the germ is virtually as old as the parent, and that 

^ ^ ^ ^ I 

Fifi. Jl. 

A-A**, ilir of snci*«>s-<i\Y> jrriiiTiil ions ; the gfriii-cells 

botwiTii which th(! mil routiimity obtains. 

the main line of heveilitary eonnoetion is not that 
hot ween parent and child, but ‘ that between the 
sets of elements out of which the personal jiareiits 
had been evolved, and the set out of which the 
personal child was evolveil.’ ‘The main line,' 
iialton says, ‘ may he rudely likened to the eliaiii 
of a necklace, and the jiersonalities to pendants 
attached to the links.’ To this fa<‘t social inertia 
is largely due, for the organic, stability secured by 
germinal continuity hinders evolution by leaps 
and hounds, either forwards or backwards. That a 
good stock is pre-eminently valuable is an obvious 
truth. The fact that each parent eontrilmtes 
almost equally to the ollspring eiiqdiasises the 
two-sided responsibility of parentage; but the fact 
bus to he corrcctctl by (lal ton’s statistical conclu- 
sion that the olfspring inherits a fourth from each 

I iaront, ami a sixteenth from each graml-j)aront. 
nheriteil capital is thus not merely dual, but 
multiple, like a mosaic. Again, if we’ believe with 
Weismann that no acquired characters are in- 
herited, we are saved from the despair which the 
abnormal functions and environments of our 


civilisation are apt to suggest. Ihit if the influ- 
ences of function and environment do not readily 
become entailed or ingrained, we are all the more 
urged to jiractical action, whicli will secure im- 
proved conditions of life for each successive crop 
of individuals. 

The fact that pathological conditions innato or 
congenital ill an organism certjiinly tend to be 
transmitted suggests that po]nibir opinion should 
he informed and educated as to umlesirability of 
jiarcntage on the part of abnormal members of the 
community. All congenitiil inaiJoriNatiutis and 
defects «lue to germinal faults tend to be trans- 
mitted, and the list includes not a few of evident 
jnjictical im]»ortance, such as poverty of teeth, 
abnormal lingers, harelip and cloft-])alale, and 
defective sense-organs. Still more important, how- 
ever, are congenital or ennstiliitional, as o]q»oscd 
to acquired, i/iscftscs. Certain forms of in.sanity 
ami diseases of the nervous system and sense- 
organs, dcaf-mutism, colour hlimim'ss, gout, iiius- 
cnlar wcakm?ss, unusual liability to certain con- 
tagions diseases, tendencies to consumption, cancer, 
and dipsomania, are illustrations from a long list 
of iiiheritabh; diseases or weaknesses. Some dis- 
eases are transmissilde with gr(;ater jirobability 
than others -i.e. in a larger i>crccntagc of eases; 
somci ajipear to lake a lirmer grij) of the constitn- 
lion, ami may i>ersist for many generations, while 
otliers are more reatlily counteracted or ‘ washed 
out’ by hygienic regime or bv intercrossing ; some 
are transmitted along tolerably constant lines — e.g. 
father, daughter, grandson — i.e. in alternate sexes, 
or father, son, grandson — i.e. along similar sexes, 
while others are tpiite irregular in their oeeiirrence. 
In reference to lines of transmission,^ (Jalton is 
inclined to eonelmle that ‘the female iiilluenec is 
inferior to that of the male in conveying ability.’ 
Ill the case of a disease like eonsiimjition, which 

eimales onr lirilish pojmlatioii, it ought to he 
noted that in a))out 50 per rent, of eases it is in- 
iliviihially aequireil, not inherited ; that, as the 
disease is bacterial, only a consumjitive temiemof 
at most is transmitted ; liiat, even when the phthisis 
‘ runs in families,* its jiropagation is sometimes due 
to maternal or other iiifeelion ; that environmental 
comlitions, such as the nature of the soil, seriously 
afleet its freqiieney ; that, with can' in regard to 
elimate, snrroundings, diet, cxereiM.', even 

chihln'Ji with a consumptive temlenev may rejoin 
the healthy stock. None the less is it inadvisable 
that consumptives should be parents, b'rtst. of all 
along with other eonsnmpti\ es. Allowing, again, 
for the undeniable influences of early iiutriliou, 
upbringing, and surroundings, all authorities admit 
that di])Momaiiia or its results lend to be trans- 
mitted, often with the liiial conse(|ueiice of ex- 
tinguisliing the family. Yet, in regard to the 
inheritance of ]>athologieal conditions, it ought to 
1)0 noticed (<f)lhat Virchow and others have hinted 
at an ‘o])timism of nalhology,' since some of the 
less known ahiiormal variations may he associated 
with new heginnings not ^\ithout tn-omise of pos- 
sible utility; (^>) that, by the intercrossing of a 
tainted anil a relativcdy pure stock, a n'ciqievative 
or counteractive intlnonee may act so as to jirodiice 
comparatively healthy ollspring, thus illnstraUng 
what may be called the ‘forgiveness of nature.’ 

Social ' Inheritance . — The widest jiroblems of 
heredity are raised when we substitute ‘frater- 
nities’ for individuals, or niake the trnusitioii to 
soi'ial inheritaneo. For lack of reliable statistics, 
and experts capable of wielding the statistical 
method, the complex pro1)lcms of fhe^ relation 
lietween successive generations of a society have 
rarely been essayed. The most important i)ioneering 
is that of Gallon, whose unique i>apers have been 
recently summed up in his Natural Inheritance 
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(1889), a work which, in its emphatic transition 
from tlie stmly of imlividnals to that of fraternities, 
well illustrates that science is indeed ‘a social 
phenoiiiciioii.’ (hilton derived his data from^ his 
well known Rirordu of Family Faculties^ esj>ecially 
concerning: stature, eye-colour, ami artistic powei's; 
and lii-s w ork has heen in ^reat part an apidicAtion 
of the statistical law of Frequency of Error to 
the ahovc-mcntionetl records. If Ave leave tmt of 
account the prohlem of estimating the share con- 
trihuted to the olVsprin^ hy each ancestor, and that 
of determinin;; accurately the ilegrees of near kin- 
ship, the jjrcat problem of (hilton’s work relates to 
the curious re;;ularity observed in the peculiarities 
of *;reat pt>pulations durin;^ a long series of genera- 
tions. ‘^riie large do not always beget the large, 
nor the small the small ; but yet the observed pro- 
ortion between tlie large and the small, in each 
degree of si/e and in every quality, hardly varies 
from one generation to another.’ In short, a 
speciiie average is sustained. This is not because 
each indivhlual leaves Ids like behind him, for this 
is certainly not the case. It is rather due to the 
fact of a regular regression or deviation which 
brings the offspring of extraordinary iiarents in a 
definite ratio nearer the average of the sU»ck. A 
few sentences must be mioted to ex]dain this ‘law 
t»f regression ’ which (hilton has cstaVdisheil. ‘ How- 
ever t>aradoxieal it may appear at first sight, it is 
theoretically a neces.sary fact, and one that is 
clearly confirmed by observation, that the stature of 
the mlult olVsiniiig must on the whole be more 
mediocre than the stature of their parents that is 
to say, more near to the median stature of the 
general population.’ Or ajgain, ‘each peculiarity 
in a man i.s shared by his kinsmen, but ott the 
nrrrafjc in a less degree. It is reduced to a definite 
fraction of its amount, quite indepeinlently of what 
its amount might be. The fraction dillers in 
dilferent orders of kinship, becondng smaller fis j 
they are more remote.’ Yet it must not be sui»- 
posed that the value of a good stock is denied or 
uinlerestiniated by (lalton, for he shoAvs Iioav the 
ofVsjiring of two onlinary members of a gifte<l st(K;k 
Avill not regre.ss like the oflsorin;' of a couple equal 
in gifts to the former, but belonging to a poor stock, 
above the average of Avhich they have risen. Yet 
if is fine that the fact of regression tells against the 
full h(n*editary transmi.ssion of any signal talent, 
(’hildren are not likely to differ from mediocrity .so 
widely as their parents. ‘The more bountifully a 
parent is gifted by nature, the more rare Avill be 
ids gooil-fortune if he begets a son Avho is as richly 
endoAved as himself, and still more so if he Inas a 
.son who is endoAved more largely.’ The other 
aspect of the case must not, TuiAv^ever, be ov'er- 
looked. ‘ The hiAv,’ dalton says, ‘ is even-haiide*! ; 
it levies an equal succes.sion-tax on the transiiiis.sion' 
of badni'ss as of gooilness. If it di.scou rages the 
extravagant hojics of a gifteil parent that his 
children Avill inherit all his poAA’ers, it no less dis- 
countenances extravagant rears that they Avill 
inherit all his Aveakness ami disease.’ 

The study of individual inheritance, as in Galt<on’s 
Hereditary Gent ox, may tend to develop an aristo- 
cratic and justifiable jiride of race Avhen a gifted 
lineage is demonstrable for generations, or it may 
tend to ab.so]iite despair if the records of family 
lisea.se be .subjected to iiiA'estigatiori. The stmly 
of social inhentance is at once more democratic 
and less pes-siiriistic. The nation is a A'ast frater- 
niJy, Avith an average t^iwards Avldcli the descend- 
ants of all nobles gnuliially tend, but to Avhicli the 
fiffspring of the under-average Avill also apjiroximate. 
It seems a corollary that practical measures which 
beneficently affect large numlKirs arc more hoi)efnl 
than those Avhich ariitieially select a few. It should 
be noticed also that, if Weisrnann’s scepticism be 


thoron|»hly justified, it by no means leads us to 
depreciate the effect of Avork and surroiitidiiigs, but 
emphatically increases the urgency of conserving 
healthful function and stimulating environments of 
ever}' kind— all the more important if their influ- 
ences must needs be repeated on each fresh genera- 
tion. Nor should one forget how much a plastic 
physical and mental education (along Avith which 
M. CInyau includes hypnotic suggestion) may do to 
counteract tlisadvantageous inherited qualities, or 
augment those which are beneficial. Finally, it 
Avill be alloAved that much requires to be done in 
educating juiblic opinion, not only to recognise the 
results of the science of heredity, luit also ^ to 
admit the value ami necessity of the corresponding 
art Avhich Mr Gallon calls ‘eugenics.’ 
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F. Gabon, Natural IntuTitanre (bond. 1889; and his 
otlicr works there noticed); F.. Haeckel, (Jcnn'dlv Mor- 
pholiMjie (Berlin, 1806), Die rernjrncHix dtr Plaatidide 
(Berlin, 1876); W. A. Hordinan, Fhilott. Soc. Liverpool 
(1883); K. Ifering, Das (iedaehtniss ula eim tdhiemeine 
Fiinkthn dcr oiyanisrhen Matiric (Vien. 1870); O, 
IlertAvig, hehrhveh der Knin'ickluiiysiiesrhiehte (Jena, 
1888); AV. His, Uvsere Korperfimn (Leip. 1875); Cb 
Jiiger, Zooloijische Jiriefe (Vien. 187f»; Kosmos, 1877, 
1879); Zeitsrhr. iviss. ZooL xxvii. ; Lehrbuch dtr Ztto- 
lotfie (TA*ip. 1878); Prosper biicas, TmiU philosoph. et 
physiol, de rJHr>dite natnreUe (Paris, 1847; the fiiwt 
serious treatise on heredity); C. Niigeli, Mcchaniseh- 
phyMofi. Theorir der Ahstamminifiskhre (Munich, 
1884) ; Th. Kihot, VHer^dite. psyehohyUpte ('dd ed. Paris ; 
trails. Ijond. 1875); II. Spencer, Principles of BiohHjy 
(l^oiid. 1866); li. Virchow, Deseendenz and Patholoyie. ; 
Virchow’s Archiv. ciii. (1880); Ib de Vries, IntrazrL 
lulare Pantienesis (Jena, 1889) ; A. Weisniann, Papers on 
1 Heredity (iiW2 1889 ; trans. Oxf. 1889). For pathological 
. inheritance, see, conATiiiently, Felkin, ‘ Heredity in Health 
: and Disease,’ litaUh lectures { Kdiii. 1887) ; K. A. Douglas 
' bithgow (Tioml. 1889); Wiiuile, ‘Malformations and 
I Heredity,* Proc. Birmhajham Phil. Soe, (1888). For 
J heredity in relation to education, see M. Guyau, Edu- 
I cation et (Paris, 1889). For social inheritance, 

; see Oaltoii’.s (Jen ins and Natnrat Inheritance, 

; For critiques of Weismann, see Eimer, Virchow, opp. rit. ; 

\ Spencer, Factors of Oryunic Erolulion (1886); M'Ken- 
j drick, (Jeneral Physiology (1888); Vinos, Turner, and 
I Mivartin Nature, vols. xl. and xli. See also Weismann, 

I 'fhe (werm- plasm, a Theory of Heredity (1893), and the 
I articles Variation, AVkibmann. 

llercforilf the <;ouiity toAvn of HerefordHhirc, 
on the left bunk of the Wye, 144 miles hy rail 
WNVV^ of bomioii, and 51 S. of ShreAv.sbury. Its 
riolde cat lied ral AA'as built lietAveeii 1079 ami 1535, 
ami so exhibits every A’ariety of style from Norman 
to Perpendicular. Measuring 34*2 feet by 146 across 
the transeqit, it lias a central tOAver 165 feet bigli. 
It suffered much at Wyatt’s bands after the fall of 
the AA'estem toAver in 1786, but has lieen judiciously 
restored by (k)ttiiigliam (1841-6‘2) and Sir G. G. 
Scott ( 1856 63). Special features arc the elaborate 
metal -Avork screen, the shrine of St Thomas de 
Cantilupe (1282), the organ (originally by Benatiis 
Harris), ami the * Mappa Miindi,’ or map of the 
! Avorld (c. 1314), a fac simile of which AA'asjpnblislie*' 
in 1872. Hereford, Avitli Gloucester and Worcester, 
is one of the meeting- places of the ‘'I’lirce Clioirs.’ 
Other edifices are the Doric shire hall (1817), in 
front of it a statue ( 1864) of Sir G. C. Lewis ; the 
corn exchange (1858), the episcopal palace (formed 
out of a Norman hall), the college of vicaiTi choral 
(e. 1474), tlie 14th-centnry grainmar-school, the 
half-tiinliereil * Old House,’ the guildhall, the 
butchers’ guildhall, the Coningsby Hospital ( 1610 )9 
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the free library (1876), &c. The Nelson column 
(1807) marks the site of the almost obliterated 
castle ; and the White Cross, one mile out on the 
Hay road, commemorates the Black Death of 1347. 
Nell (j Wynne and ({arrick were natives. A large 
trade is done in agricultural pro<luce ; and the rose- 
gardens of Hereford are famous. The seat of a 
bishopric from 676, the city was chartered by 
Henry III., and returned two members to parlia- 
ment -now only one — from Edward I.'s reign till 
1885. It has st<K)d many sieges from Stephen’s 
time down to the Great Uehellion. Pop. (1851) 
12,108; (1881) 19,822; (1901) 21,382. See works 
by Britton ( 1831 ) and Havergal ( 1869). 

llereford8llire9 an inland county in the west 
of Eimlaiul, is bounded on the N. by Shropshire, 
E. by Worcester, S. by Gloucester and Monmouth, 
and W. by South Wales. In length it measures 
38 miles, in breadth 35, and its area is 833 sq. ni. 
Pop. ( 1801 ) 89,191 ; ( 1871 ) 125,370 ; ( 1881 ) 121,062 ; 
(1901) 114,401. The surface is mostly hilly w'ith 
occiisional valleys opening into widt'spread plains, 
the chief hill-ranges being those of the Hattorell or 
Black Mountains (2631 feet) on the south-western, 
and the Malvern Hills ( 1395) on the eastern boundary 
of the county. It is Nvatere*! by several streams, the 
princinal of which are the Tome, and the Wye wilh 
its aMiuents the Eugg, the Arrow, and the Monnow, 
alike noted for their hsliiiig, ami the Wye in piir- 
tieiilar for its picturescpie scenery. The climate of 
llen'fordshire varies with the elevation and ex- 
posure, but, as attested by the general longevity of 
the inlnibitants, is on the whole very healthy. ^Fhc 
.soil, which is for the most part a decqi, heavy, red 
loam, with a substratum in many places of lime- 
stone, ])r<Mluces go<sl crops of grain, princijially 
wheat, and is favouiiable to the growth of timber. 
Hons are largely cultivate«l, ami tlie area of the 
orcfiards with whicdi the county cabounds exceeds 
27,000 acres. Herefordshire is celebrated for its 
cattle, and its horses and sheep are in a lesser degree 
well known. Cider-making is the principal manu- 
facture, ami malting is also carried on ; whilst 
sandstone, limestone, and marble have been Largely 
quarried. The county, divided into 11 hundred's 
ami 258 parishes, returns three members to parlia ^ 
iiient, one for each of its two divisions ( Leomin.ster j 
and Boss), and one for the city of Hereford. 
The county council numbers si.\t,y- eight nienil>ei*s. j 
The principal towns are Hereford, Leominster, | 
Ross, ami Le<lbury. 

The historical events connected with the county 
are soon told. Us earliest inhabitants were the 
Silures, who for long withstood an invasion of the 
Humans, but, being at last (about 73 A. D.) overcome, 
they retiretl into tlie fastnesses of Wales. Duriim . 
the so-called Heptarchy it was incorporated with 
Mercia, and subsequently from its position on the j 
Welsh border was— a portion of the county being j 
included in the debateaole land called ‘ the Aiurches’ i 

•the scene of prolonge<l contests betNyeen the rival 
claimants. in 793 a.d. Ethelbert, king of the 
East Angles, was treacherously murdered at Sutton, 
near Hereford ; and in 1461 at Mortimer’s Cross, 4 
miles north-west of Leominster, the decisive battle 
took place betw'een the houses of York and l.»an- 
caster which resulted in the defeat of the latter 
and the establishment of Edward IV. on the throne 
of England. Subsequently Herefordshire suilered 
much during the civil broils in the time of Charles 11. 
Of places or interest in the county mention may be 
made of Offa’s I)yke(q.v.); of Dorstone, where there 
is a large and curious cromlech known as * Arthur’s 
Stone ; * of tlie ruins of Cliffonl Castle, the birth- 
place of ‘Fair Uosamond,’ Henry II. ’s mistress; 
and of the Hereford Beacon on the Malvern Hills, 
on which is a camp, the construction of which 
is ascribed to Caractacus. Holiert Devereux, Earl 


of Essex (Queen Elizabeth’s favourite); Richard 
Whittington, ‘ thrice Lord Mayor of London ; ’ 
David Garrick, the actor ; .John Kyrle(‘The Man 
of Ross’); and Nell Gwynne, tiie favourite of 
Charles IL, were all natives of Herefordshire ; and 
Mrs Browning, the poetess, juisscd her childhood 
there. See the Qiutrtcrly lli'ctew for 1879, and 
works there cited. For tlie Earls of Hereford, see 
Bohun. 

Ilercncia9 a town of Spain, 40 miles NE. of 
Ciudiul Real, carries on manufactures of soax>. 
Pop. 6000. 

Hereros. See Damaraland. 

Heresy (Gr. hairesis) inimitivoly means a 
choice or election, and in its application to religious 
belief is used to tl(*signate as well the act of choos- 
ing for one’s .sedf, and maintaining o])iiiioiis contrary 
to the autluuised teaching of the religious com- 
munity to which one’s obedience is due, as also 
the heterodox opinions thus adopted .and the party 
which may have adojdeil them. In the Acts of the 
Apostles (see v. 17, xv. 5, xxiv. 5, xxviii. 22) 
the word seems to be used of a sect or party, 
.ap.art from the consid (nation of its character, 
whether good or b,ad ; hut in the Epistles and in 
the early Christian writers it is almost invariably 
used in a liad sense, which is the sense uniformly 
accepted in all subsequent theological literature, 
Roman Catholic writers, regarding the authority of 
their own church as supreme and final, apply the 
name of heresy to .any formal deni<al of a iioctrine 
proposed by the Rom.an (^itholic (’hurch as neces- 
sary to be believed. Protestant writers seldom use 
the word, except in relation to what each sect 
regards as the essentials of ( 3iristian faith. 

Ev(?n in the apostolic times her(*sies had arisen 
in the church, and before the (’ouncil of Nice the 
catah^gue of sects had alre.ady swelled to consider- 
able dimensions. The chief early heresies are 
reducible to two classes ; ( 1 ) tlujse which altemj>ted 
to UAisociate the Christian doctrines with Judaism ; 
(2) tho.se which ingrafted Christianity ui>on the 
(jJentile religions or the Gentile idiilosophies. 

From the very date of the establishnicnt of 
Chnstianity in the Roman empire heresy appears 
to have been reg.ardcd as a crime cognisable f»y th 
civil law; and Constantine enacted several severe 
laAV.s for its repression, whicJi wc?re continued and 
extended by his successors, and were collected into 
a single title, Dc Htcreiicis, in the Justinian code. 
The )>enaltie.s of heresy ordained by these enact- 
ments are very severe, extending to corporal xmnish- 
ment, and even to death ; .and they all proceed on 
the distinct assumption that a crime against ndigion 
is a crime against the state. These enactments of 
the Roman law were cmbodi(*d in the various codes 
of the European kingdoms ; in English law heresy 
consisted in holding o[)inions contrary to Catholic 
faith and the determination of Holy Church. By 
common law the offender was to be tried in the 
provincial synod by the archbishoii .and his council, 
and, after conviction, was to be given up to the 
king to be dealt with at his xdeiisure. But the 
statute 2 Hen. IV. chap. 15 ( De hivrctieo comhurendo ) 
empowered the diocesan to take cognisance^ of 
heresy, and, on conviction, to hand over the criminal 
1 directly, and without waiting for the king’s writ, 
to the" sheriff or other competent oflicer. ThP 
statute continued practically in force, with certain 
imMlifications, till the 29 Charles II. chap. 9, since 
which time heresy is left entirely to the cognisance 
of the ecclesiastical courts. The article BLAS- 
PHEMY deals with an inqxu tant cognate subject. 

In the case of clergy of the Church of England, 
under a statute of 1571 (now confined to its nar- 
rowest effect by a series of judgments) any distinct 
contradiction of the Articles, or obvious evasion of 
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tlieni, subjects tlio otrender to deprivation of liis 
benetice. The siipreiue authority is the Judicial 
(Nuuinittcoof the Privy council, which conslrues the 
articles and forniularics according: to the lej^al rules 
h>r the interpretation of statutes (see Kcjci.ksi- 
AsrrcAL PoruTs; and Ex(ji.a\ 1), Cin'urii of). 
In th(* Pr(*shvtorian churches a heretical minister is 
usually trit'd hy his presbytery, and may be depose«l 
from the mini'Niry by tlic (General Assembly. 

For tlio history jiiid literature of heretical secLs, coii.suli 
the very miiiu rous articles in this w<.»rk on the various 
l>o«lus of lieretios, as Ai.iuoexses. Aiiiir.s, Ehionite.s, 
I'.ssK.vEs, (EvosTics, Maxi(;h,t:.vxs, Moxtaxus, AIvsth\s, 
Pki.a»;u s, See also the articles IiAUR, Curiicic 

Hi'iToKY, OoMixn Axs, KxcoMMrxu’ATinx, iNgrisrrioN, 
PeuskiTTIOX ; the stamlaril ecclesinstic.al liistorians ; 
Aniold's AT'/Cf (IhhO) ; Hahn's AV/ -fir //« Mittd- 
nlUr (1S.*)(>); and liilgenfeld’.s Krt'irifcudiichtf dia Ur- 
christt ntttina ( ISSiJ ). 

llert'M'artL commonly calle«l IIkiikwaho TIIk 
Wauf, was an English yeoman or sipiire who hehl 
the of Ely against William the Conqueror in 
1070 -71- When William had succeeded in enconi- 
pas’-ing llie Engdish juitriots and p(*net rating to 
llieir eajup of refuge, Tlereward, scorning to yield, 
cut his way through to the fastnesses of the 
swani]»y fens north warils. It is probable that 
lie subsequently became voconcileil to William. 
He held \Moperly in Warwickshire ami ]uohahly 
also in Woree>tershire. 'I’he noble lineage assigned 
to Hereward in Cliarles Kingsley's romance of 
litrtirard thr Wnhc (ISOO) has been shown by 
En*einan {\ontnnt. Uonqiirst, vol. iv.) lo be desti- 
tute of historic foundation. 

llcrfortL a town in the Prussian province of 
Westphalia, situated close to the frontier of iappe 
Delmold, 7)0 miles SW. of Hanover hy rail. I'lax 
and (‘otfon spinniiig, linen- w<.*aving, ami the manu 
laefun* of sugar and coiifectious are caiiiiMl on. 
Ihq.. ‘HTA; 1J.012; (1SS.‘>) ir,,<102 ; ^ HlbU i ‘Jo, 120. 

Ilcrvfost, Till-: Hkd Hook (»f. the name usually 
gi>eii to a great maniismipt, the chief repository of 
W»d>li literature, now preserved in tin* lihrarv of 
.lesus College, Ovbud. It <»wes its uaiiicto Ilergest 
Court, a seat <U' the N'augliaiis, for whom most 
likely it was originally compiled. It. is a folio 
\oluiiie of JOO vellum leaves written in double 
cobnons, from the beginning of tlie Ittb to tin? 
miildle ()t the loth oeiilurv. Its eleven prose talc 
were printed and translated by La<ly f'liarloltc 
(iiiest, together with the romance of llie Hants 
’Iafit:ssin, under the name of Mahiiwqion (,3 vols. 
I-SJS PI; newed. hy NnU, l‘)0‘J). 

Ilorifit, i” Knglisli law, is a kind of fine due to 
tlie lonl of a manor on the death of a nerson holding 
laml of the nianor. and eonsisls of tiie best beast, 
jewel, or chattel that helonged to the deceased. 
The lor«l fiaii fuiforcc* this right hy a<.*tioii, or seize it 
hrtri nannt. lleriot-^ ])robably originated in the 
return of tln! hoisc ami arms lent by a feudal lord 
to his tenant ; they are now sehhmi paid in respeet 
of freeliold lamU, and they are regarded as one of 
the most vexations incbleiit.s of cojiyhold tenure. 
See CoryifoiA). 

Ilerioty founder of ji magnificent 

s<diofd at Edinburgh, Avas a ilescendant of the 
Heriots of Trahroun, East Lothian, and Avas Isirn 
at Ivlinburgh in June lotiX. (.'oinmeiiciiig business 
as a goldsmith in that city in loSG, In; was, after 
iieing eleven years in busino- s, apjiointed goblsiiiitli 
to .\iine of Denmark, eonsort of James VI. of Scot- 
land, and soon after to the king. On Ja.me.s’s acces- 
sion, in lOOJk to the Englisb tbrone, Ilerioi went 
to London, Avliere, as court- jeweller and banker, be 
aiuasseil considerable riches. He died at London, 
February 1*2, 1024, Avitbout issue, and l»equoatbed 
tin* resbiue of his property, amounting to £23,025, 


to found and endoAv n liospital (or school) in 
Edinburgh for tlic maintenance and education 
of the sons of poor deceased or decayed burgesses. 
Jleriot’s llosiiital Avas completed from a design, 
it is believeil, by Tnigo Jones, in 1059. In 1837 
an act of parliament aa'us ])rocurod for expending 
surplus funds Avhicb bad accumulated in the hands 
of the trustees in the erection of free schools for 
poor ehildicn (ultimately sixteen in all). The 
Act of ISS.'), at wliich time the annual revenue of 
the trust amounted to £20,502, reconstituted the 
hos]>ital as a midille-class and technical school, 
and closed the free schools in the city. Tlie 
lleriot-Watt tlollege Avas akso suhsidiseil from 
the lleriot fiimls, to nrovide for older sludeiits 
thorough scieiitilie ana technical instruction at 
moderate fees. Hesiiles, there are valiuihh' Imr- 
sarics aAvardi*d for the promotion of secondary and 
higher education, teimlde at (l«‘orge lleriot 's Ilos- 
, j»itfU School, the High School, the lleriot AVatt 
j College, and the university. And a sum is ex- 
j pended in provMing free education, books, Ac. 

I lor poor cbildn'ii attending ])nb)ic or si ji,tc aided 
schools. The revenue is now about ami it 

is estiiiiaied tbat it will nltimalelv im*u‘Mse to 
little short i)f .f.-itklKM). ‘ Jingling tleordii*’ ligiires 
ill Scott’s Fortunes of NitfrJ. Set* llistorii of 
Ilrriofs Jlosjntat, by W. Steven (new ed. IS.jp). 

lll^riScill. tin* largest town of llw* Swiss e.'inton 
of A]q»enyi*ll, in the Ausser Ibideii division, stands 
*2.'»19 fe(‘i a!)ove sea level, oA miles SW. of St (.hill 
by rail. It is a thriving seat of the cotton manii- 
faetures. Po}). M,(iS2. 

lli^ristaiK or llKKSTAL, an industrial toAvn of 
Helginm, on the 5b‘Uso, immediatclv ?sE. of Liege, 
of Avhicli it is virtually a sulairh. It is mostly in- 
habited by workmen, avIio timl employment in the 
coal-mines and the iron ami str‘el works. Huins 
still exist of the c'asth; of lleristal, the hii tlijilace 
of Pepin, the mayor of the jiahiee ; and his great- 
gr.imlson (.’liarhunagiie fretpienlly resided hero. 
Pop. 11,018. 

and lllovahhs a Seoteh l.aAv- 
phnise tleiioling the tiislimdion of things whieh 
go to the heir and to the exeeiitois l•(‘sl^ectively. 
5lov;ihles include such property as passes to the 
j executor in siie.ec'ssion, or is removable hy the 
' lonant on leaving liis f.irm, or as comes nmler the 
I Opel at nm of the hiAV of the oAvner’s domicile in 
hankrujitey and sm*eession. Money ami household 
furniture may he taken as examjiles. Ilerituhle 
subjects are "such as go to the heir in succession, 
or go Avilh land to a buyer, and are regulated by 
the territorial law. The best examples are land and 
hou.scs. Tin* gt'aring of engines and all niaehiiiery 
fixed to the lloor are also heritable. The distinc- 
tion cmresiioi'ds to a certain extent to the phrase 
* Heir and Executor’ in England. 

IlKHiTAiir.r Hond, in Scotch hiAV, is a j>er- 
sonal bund for a sum of money, A\illi a real right 
of annual rent payable out of land, and accom- 
panied hy a eoiiA'eyance of the lands Ihemselvos in 
security. The usual deed is now a bond ami dis- 
oosition in security, corresponding to tbe English 
Nlortgage (q.A'.). 

IlFiirrAni.K Sfcuimtiks, the name given in the 
law' of Scotland to Avhat are ealleil mortgages 
ami charges on laml in England. These Avere 
formerly distinguished into Avadset, infeftment of 
annual nmt, heritable bond, bond and di.siiosition 
in soenrity, and absolute disposition Avitii back- 
bond, and also reserved burdens on land. By the 
constitution of a Innitable security the debt secured 
hecomes a burden on tlie land, oiitiiling the cred- 
itor to anpropriaie the rents until the debt is paid. 
This riglit of the creditor remains entire against 
the land, no matter into whose hands it passes, 
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and without iiirectinj^ or being JilVeoted by the 
feudal titles, wliioh confer and traiiHiiiit the radical 
right to the Jainl. In Scotland the prinoijial 
heritable Boeurity is now called the bond and 
dinpositiori in s(*curity, which consistH of an 
obligation to ]kiv the debt, and a diKOosition 
to the creditor, by way of security till the debt 
is paid. Tlie bond must bo registei‘ed in the 
Register of Sasines to complete the creditor’s title, 
and it is assignable to a thinl party. A power is 
always given to the creditor to sell the estate if the 
l»rincipal or interest is not paid, in which case the 
creditor niiist account for the surplus after paying 
liiinself his debt. 

Heritable Jlirisdietioiis, a remarkable elass 
of jurisdictions held henjdilarily from the crown in 
Scotland, and al)olish(.*d in 174S. These jurisdictions 
amouiit(Ml to upwarcls of a huinlrcMl in nninher, and 
consisted of sheriHshi\)s, siewartrios, const ahularies, 
hut principally of regalities and hailieries, with some 
olliees of distinction. One of the more importtant 
Avas the olhc<' of Lord Justice gencial and the 
lordship of Argyll ami the Isles, both hehmgiiig to 
tli(*. family <»f .Argyll. In virtue of their licrcdilaiy 
rights, tlui possessors of these jnrisdictifnis exer 
cisi‘«I an arbitrary ]jower over vassals and others 
Avithin the limits of their domain, and could 
punish them by lines, scourging, imprisonment, 
ami even in some eases put them to aeatli, with- 
out interf(n<‘iiee of tlic common laAv. As repug- 
nnnt to social ]»olicv, and im»re particularly Avith 
the view of cxtiiiguisliiiig the authority of High- 
land ehii'fs ovcj' tljeir clans, tliesc lieri table juris 
dictions were abolished ; the poss<‘ssors receiving 
jMiyiiient for tin? asMim(*d value of their rights. 
Argyll alone r(»e«Mved .i;‘21,(H)() as an indemnity, 
and altogether there was paid by goveriimenl 
£ir)2,(),‘l7, 12s. 2d. 'The abolition of these odious 
jurisdictions being followed by tin* appointment 
of sherills on a proper footing, this gr(‘al legislative 
act marks an important (*ra in the history of Scot* 
laml. See the Duke Argyll's Snjiltntff its ii mr.v 
and itH il is ( ISy7 ). 

Heritor, in tlui law of Scotland, is the oAvner 
of laml in a ]>nrish liable to public hurdons. The 
heritors, collectively, have vested in them the fee 
of the ehurch and churchyard; they repair the 
parish chiireh ami mans(», or rebuild tiieiii Avhere 
ru'cessary, ami before the Kilucatioii Act (1872) 
elected the ]»nrish sclioolniaster. 

Her'koiiiei% lli iiKirr, artist, Avas iKim at 
Waal, ill llavaria, in 1840, the son of a Avood- 
carver Avho came to Kiiglaml in 1807. At the age 
of thirteen he gained a medal at the Southampton 
art school, and afterwards studied for a few months 
at Municli and South Kensington. In 1870 he 
Bettled in Loinlon, where, heside.s painting, he 
employed himself in ]»rej>anng designs for tin* 
Gr(t}thir. He has siiKJc oxhihited a large numher 
of Avorks in Avater-colour and oil, iiielmling figure 
subjects and iiortraits. His best picture is ‘The 
Last Alusicr’ (l87o), a ]»icture of Thelsea pen- 
sioners in chapel. In 1870 he Avas elected A.U.A., 
and in 1885 Slade professor at Oxford, being re- 
edeeted in 1880 ; he is also an honorary inemher of 
the acachunies of Vienna and llerliii, and an officer 
(1880) of the. Legion of Honour. He became R.A. in 
1800. An engraver, Avood-carver, phiVAvriglit, and 
musician, he founded an art-school at Rushey (cpv.). 

Herklllt^sbad (or Mchadia)^ a Hungarian 
Avateriiig-i)Iacc, ‘20 miles nortli of Orsova by rail ; 
its eighteen Avarm springs, ‘ the Avaters of HerculeB,’ 
have been usod*since Roman times. 

Ueriiisr. Sec Hkumks, Alciiuadks. 

liermillldad, The (Si»., ‘brotherhood’), had 
its rise in an association of the principal cities of 
Castile against the nobles Aivlio in 128‘2, under Fiitice 
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Samdio, rose against Alfonso X. When Saiicho 
succeeiled to iTie throne (1205) the league Avas 
more linnly organised throughout Castile and Leon, 
Avith the oxjiress ohj(M*t of resisting the tyranny and 
cxjictions of the crown- vassals and noliles. Fer- 
dinand jind Isabella, in order to curb the ])OAver of 
their feudatories, lirsl favoured tlie association iind 
ultimately (in 1485) gave it a legal status under 
the name of the H(;nnandad. It iioav constituted 
a confed(M*atioii of the entire burgher class for 
jiolice and judicial j»urj)0.ses, Avith local courts and 
an annual meeting of deputies from all the cities; 
and the sovereigns, adopting its memhers as a 
standing birce to conntcrhalancc the folh)Avers of 
the feudal hn'ds, ]nit themselves at the head of 
the association, placed it at the service of the city 
magistrates, ami employed it both in quelling dis- 
turbances and in seizing conliscated prnp(*rties. 
The introduction of a regular standing army en- 
abled the crown to free itself from this depeml- 
ciico on the toAvns ; and with the decay of the ller- 
mnndad tlisapt)eared the last vestige of p«jj>ular 
freedom. 

H(‘rilUIIIII. See iVli'MlNll'.S. 
lleriiiainu Joh.vnn (bnTi'niED Jakou, a 
(«eriiian elassic^al scholar, Avas horn at Lcij>zig, 
2Sth November 1772. He studied there and at 
Jena, and was made in 171)8 extra-onlinarv ju-oh'ssor 
of Philo>ophy at Leipzig; in ISOJ, ordinary ])ro- 
fessor of Kuxjuence ; and in adtlition, in ISO!), pro- 
fessor of l*of‘try. He died as senior of the nniver- 
sily, Jlst December 1848. The lirsl dei»artment 
Avhich he began tc> cultivate on original principh?s 
Avas the science of classical metre, of Avliich he 
attempted to develop a philosophical theory, has«'d 
upon the categories of Kant ; on this .subject ho 
Avrote, hesidt.'s his Ihoaihurh drr Mctrih (1708), 
several Latin treatises, among Avhich the Kpilfnnc 
Ihrfn'tKt’ Jhirinr (1818) reached a fourth edition 
in 18(11). Of wider importance, hoAvever, Avas tlie 
ncAV method which he inlnxlnced into the treatment 
(»f (Jreek grammar, ainl Avhich has had its inlluenec 
on the grammar of Latin and of (lorman. The 
principles of this imdhod are (‘Xplicitly ileveloi*ed 
in Dr Enu'ndtuida JUdiunr (Irwrw G ranunntirw 
(1801), and are practically illustrated iu his 
inimeroiis cxccllcmt eililions of the ancient elassics. 
Ilcrinanirs poAver of dealing Aviili clironological, 
topogra]»hical, and personal ijuestions is sIio>\nin 
his Ojmsrida (8 v»>ls. 1827 77), Avhich also contain 
some ])ocni.s breathing the spirit of Koman tioetry. 
•See jSfemoii-s by Jahii ( 18'I0) and KOehly (1874). 

Heniiaillistadt (hat. ribiniam. Hung. AVq/y- 
Su'ben)y a town of Hungary, forim'rly capital of 
Transylvania, is situated at the terminus of a 
hraiich-line (28 miles long), r}70 miles SK. of Pesth. 
It consists of an uppi*r and a Ioavci* Ioavu, the walls, 
toAvm-s, and bastions buinerly surrounding Avhich 
have only recently been demolished. Hennannsladt 
is the seat of a C.lreek archhisho]» and of a ‘ Saxon ' 
university. The line Rrnckenlhal j>alace contains 
a picture- j^allery, numismatic, antiiniariaii, and 
mineral col lect ions, and a library of some J(),(M)0 
voliiiiies. Tanning, Avax bleaching, ainl the niaking 
of cloth, paper, candles, .sugar, and hats are carried 
on. Pop. (ItMK)) 26,077, of Avhqm IS.OtJO are Her- 
iiians. Hermannstadt wa.s original ly the seat of a 
(lerman colony, founded in the reign of (Jesa II. 
(114l-(U), and AA'as at lirsl calhsl Villa Ifcrmanni. 
It has emiured several sieges from the Turks (1438 
and 1442), as well as one from the hdloAvers of 
John Zaimlya ( 1520). It also suilered at the liamls 
of llahriel JJathori in 1010, ainl again from both 
HUiibataiits during the Russo-Hungarian AA^ar of 
1849. 

H(^riliap1ir(Mlitisill« the combination of the' 
essential male and female functions and structures 
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in o?ie or^iinlsiii, iis in most llowerin^ plants, or in 
many lowor animals, such as eartliworm, Icocli, or 
snaif. 'Phe name is tleriveil from the fable of the 
union into one of the bodies of Hermaphroditiis, 
son of Ifcrmes and Aphrodite, and the nyiu]di 
Salmacis (see Ovid’s ^[et(tmorphos€s^ iv. ;U7). 
The combination of two sexes in one occurs, how- 
ever, in various degrees, the bisexuality l>eing 
sometimes very intimate, and in other cases tmly 
superficial, (o) It is juobahle thfit many animals 
— e.g. frogs, which arc unisexual in mlult life —pass 
througli a period of cinhnfonic hermaplinxiitism, 
early nutrition having much to do with the more ! 
or less complete predominance of one sex over the | 
other, (h) Among fishes ainl amphibians and else- 
where, casual or tihtwrmal hermai)hroditism is not ^ 
infrequent, the animal having for instance an 
ovary on one side and a testis «m the other, (c) | 
In other cases only one organ is developed, am I one : 
sex emphatically predominates in the organism, 
not, however, witliout hints of the other. This ■ 
partial hermaphroditism is usually an exception, 
as when a butterfly’' has its wings eoloiirea like ! 
those of the female tin one side, like those of the j 
male on the other. Frogs and toads also illustrate . 
curious combinations, which do not, however, con- ] 
flict with the predominance of the egg-producing 
or the sperm producing function as the case may 
be. {//) An app.arent, hut in reality yh/Avj hernia- 
linMlitism may result iu the higher animals where, 
y malformation or rudimentary <levelopment of 
the external reproductive organs, a mammal in 
reality <(uite female may look like a male, or rice 
vt'rsa. 

{c) Xormal adult hermaphrodifiJim, where egg- ! 
producing and sperm j)ro<lucing functions go on 
(usually at dillereiit times), is rare among higher 
animals — occurring in Chryophrys and Serranus 
among fishes, in the hagfish Myxine, and in all 
the 'Punicata. It is, however, of frequent occur- 
rence in the invertebrate seri(»s - among snails, 
bivalves, cirrii»edes, worm-types, c<eleiiterates, and 
sponges. It is most familiar in our common 
tiowering plants, which are often called mono- 
din o us or lie rf ret. 

llermapiiroditisni may be more or less intimate. 
Thus, as an entire plant an Arum is hermaidirodite, 
with female Howers below and male flowers above ; I 
but the hermaphroditism is more intimate in a ! 
buttercup, where each flower bears male and female 
organs, or yet more intimate in an orchid, where ! 
stamens an«l carpels are united. So a leech, with ' 
ovaries quite distinct from the testes, is less 
intimately lierniajihnMlite than a snail, where 
within the same small organ both kinds of se.x 
elements are produced. 

'Phe male and female elements, whether in 
phanerogam or invertebrate, are rarely, if ever,, 
matured at the same time. Such a ‘ want of time- 
keeping’ is called in iKitariieal language dicho- 
gamy, and is one of the conditions wliicTi tend to 
prevent seIf-fe,rtilisation. l^rotaiidrous dichogamy, 
where the stamens take the leail, is much con 
inoner than protogynons dichogamy, where the 
carpels mature first. This is also true of animals, 
antf is more marked when the hermaphroditism is 
intimate, as in snail or oyster. The hiagfish seems 
Ui he predominantly male till it attains a certain 
size ; and so in the curious throa<l-worni Angio- 
stomum and in the crustacean (Jymotholdie the 
organs are first male ami then after a while female. 
In the cirripeds and Myzostoniata, the majority 
of which are bisexual, pigmy or complemental 
males are in .some cases associated witli tiic hernia- 
plirudites, dr in the case of the barnacles ( in which 
separate sexes sometimes occur) even with some of 
the females. 

Alike in plants and in animals, though herma- 


phroditism is common, self-fertilisation is rare. It 
does occur in not a few common tlowei*s, and in 
tapeworms, some flukes, and a few other animals, 
but is without doubt exceptional. 

Hermaphroditism is commonest in sluggish 
animals (e.g. Hat- worms, tardigrades, snails), or 
in fixed animals (e.g. s\iongcs, corals, Polyzoa, 
bivalves, Tuiiicates), or in parasitic animals with 
a plethora of nutrition ami little exertion (e.g. 
fluKes, tapeworms, leeches, Mvz«)stomata). 

As to its oi-igin, liermaphroditisiu is jirohably the 
lower, more primitive condition from which that of 
iitiisexiiality has been in the majority of cases 
evolved. In alternating rhythms eggs and sperms 
were produced, gradiiall^' the areas of their respec- 
tive formation Mere restricted, hy-aml-hy one 
ttmtlency ]»redominated in the organism, and 
seiiarate males and females M’erc established. If 
embryonic herina]ihroditism be, as some believe, of 
general oecurrence, then most organisms recapitu- 
late tills evolution of sejiarate sex in their indi- 
vidual life history. If it he alloM cd tliat herma- 
phriMlifism Mas the juimifivc condition, flien the 
cases noM’ existing indicate either persistence or 
reversion. See F.unRVOLor.v, Kkpiuuiittion, 
Skx ; and (leddes and Thomson, The Kmlution of 
Sc.r (Loml. IHSO). For aberrant herinaphro<litism 
ill human adnlts, see Todd and lloM iuan’s Ci/cloji. 
o/Anat. and J*hpsiol.j vol. ii. 

ll(^rilias« as the author of the Mell-kiioMii early 
treatise called The Shepherd j is usually reckoneil 
one of the Apostolic Fathers (q.v.). The work 
is quoted as ins|»ired by Irenams and ('lenient of 
Alexandria. To the Montanist 7’ertullian it is 
‘ tliat ajiocryphal Shepherd of the adiiltenM-s ; ' but 
Kusehius, while he places it in his list of spurious 
or rejected hooks, M’itncsscs that it had been read 
publicly in the cliurcbes. And indeed the ‘eom- 
mandments* Mere read hero and tbeve in the 
Kastern Church from the 4tb to the loth century, 
though noM'liere M’itb the honour of Scripture. 'Pbe 
date and the authorship are both in dispute. ’The 
suggc*stion first advanced by Origen, in the 3d 
century, that the Hennas mentioned in KomaiiH 
might be the author, may be dismisseil in company 
M'ith the assertion of the Kthiojiic scribe that 
Hennas M'as none other than St Paul. The state- 
ment of the M’riter of the Muratorian Fragment 
has been generally accepted, that Hennas M’as 
the brother of I^ius I., llishop of Home about the 
iiiiildle of the ‘2d century, and that he M’lote 
during his brother’s ejiiscopatc ; hut the form 
of churcli government that aiqiears in The Shep- 
herd is against this tradition, as perhaps is also 
the jealousy the writer displays of those M’ho are 
ecclesiastically his siijieriors ; and moreover the 
treatise mils already in general use considerably 
liefore the erd of the century. From these and 
other considt rations there has been in recent years 
a tendency to throw the date back to the beginning 
of the ‘2d century, and to identify a certain (jlomeiib 
M'lio is iiieiitioned M’ith Clement (q.v.) of Home. 
This last point is a mere assumption, but in favour 
of the earlier date is most of the intomal evidence, 

I as well as the fact that the hook M'as read in public 
' — an lionour restricted in every other instance to 
writings accepteil as those of the Apostles or their 
immemate disciples ; against it arc the allusions 
to the persecutions suHered by the Christians, the 
condition of the Uoinan Church, and the absence 
of all reference to Jndaising Christians. Finally, 
Donaldson’s theory that the name Hernias is ficti- 
tious, anil the M’liole M'ork an allegory, appears to 
lie based on a misconception. The treatise, which 
is divided into three parts— visions, commanunients, 
ami similitudes— contains little of positive dog- 
matic teaching, hnt is an interesting monument of 
early Christian thought ; it was intended primarily 
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to rebuke the worklliness that had come upon the 
church, and to turn sinners to repentance. 

Latin translations were in use before the end of the 2d 
ccntiirj', and for lon{; the work was known only through 
a score of M8. copies of one of tlicsc versions. A second 
Latin version has been discovered, however, as well as an 
Ethiopio version, found by D’Abbadic in 1847, and edited 
by him with a Latin translation (Lcip. 1800). Of the 
Greek text the Codex Sinaiticus supplies aVjout one-fourth, 
to nearly the end of tlio fourth cuiiiiiiandiiicnt ; tlie rest, 
exae[)t about seven short chapters, is in the Athos MS. 
Considerable portions aro found in Pseudo- Athanasius 
and Antioclius Palwstinensis, who have burrowed exten- 
sively from Hennas without acknowledgment. In 1890 
the discovery of a new Greek codex, contemporary with 
tlie Sinaiticus, and containing the whole of Ilcrmas, was 
announced. 'I'here is a * complete ’ Greek text by Hil- 
genfeld (1888), who has also edited the Latin form 
(1878); and a Conation of thr. A thou Codtje. has boon 
ma<le by Ur ^^pyr. P. Lambros ( trails, with ]>refacc, &c., 
by F. A. lU>biii«on, (;7amb. 1888). There is a good edition 
of Latin and Gnsik by Gcbhardt and Ilarnack (1877). 
Mee also Zahii, hvr Hiri dcs Herman (1888) ; Donaldson, 
The Ajjonf-oficnf Futhcra (1874); Haliiion's Introduction 
to the JVnv Testament (4t]> ed. 1889); and Johns Hopkins 
Universitit Circulars, iii. 75 and iv. 23. 

Heriiieiienlles* See Exegesis. 

llcrillCS, on the teKtimony of art and literature 
alike, was more intimately connected with tin 
everyday life of the Greeks* than was any other of | 
their t;«)d.s. In tin; country his imaf'es were erected | 
on mountains, in eaves, by the side of streams, by 
the roadside, where they served as liii^^er jnists. and 
on the marches, where they served to delimit the 
frontier. In towns the gate by wliich one enteretl 
the city and the door by which one entered a hou.se 
were under tlie protection of an Image of this deity. 
The streets of the city, like the roads of the country, 
were marke<l by statues of Hermes ( Lat. Herm(v), 
Inside the house as well as outside its doors the 
likeness of Hermes was to be found. The agora or 
market place of every city was especially under the 
protection of this deity, and possessed a statue of 
liim. The gymnasium and iiahestra also were tlecor- 
ated with likenesses of their ])atron goil Herme.s. 
Finally, in the very grave the Greek was accom- 
panied liy Hermes, the conductor of souls. 

From what has been said it is obvious that the 
functions ascribed to Hermes, tlie son of Zeus and 
Maia, must Jiave been very considertable in number 
and range. In the first place, he was regarded 
unanimously and from the beginning as the lierald 
and messenger of Zeus, and in virtue of this 
character he is represented in art with the heraUrs 
staff, with wings on his feet or shouldei*s, and a 
traveller’s hat of felt, low in the crown and hroiid 
in the brim, on his head. It seems natural in the 
next place to attribute Hermes’ function as giMi 
of the training ground to the speed of foot which 
he as the herald of the gods >vas credited with. 
Again, Hermes was the patron of thieves, and he 
himself, according to the ' Hymn to Hermes,’ com- 
menced a thief’s career by stealing the oxen of 
Apollo when lie was but a few hours old. At the 
same early age, according to the same authority, 
Hermes invented the lyre, which he constructed 
out of the shell of a tortoise. The invention of the 
flute and the syrinx also was ascribed to this deity. 
The function of conducting the spirits of the 
departed to the next world, and the closely-related 
function of bringing dreams to mortals, ]>robably 
were part of his duties as the messenger of the 
goils, but are of so much importance that they need 
separate mention. A function a))parently quite 
unconnected with any already mentioned is that of 
securing fertility to flocks ami herds, and generally 
of preserving health. We have already noticed 
that roads and streets in Greece were Under the 
especial care of Hermes; we must then connect 


this fact with the circumstance that Hermes was 
the patron of travellers, merchants, and commerce 
generally. Finally, licrines was the gcnl of uiie.x- 
pected go(Hl-luck ; what we call a godsend the 
Greeks called a Hermaion. 

As to the origin of Hermes comparative inyth- 
ologists are disagreed, though perhaps not more .so 
in his case than in the case of other gods. He has 
heen regarded as tlie god of fertilising rain, as the 
evening’twilight or the light of dawn, as a cloud- 
god, as a nether- world god, and of course as a solar 
gml. It is objected to these explanations that they 
only account for some and not for all of his func- 
tions. Thus, the fertilising rain would explain his 
function of causing fertility (were it not for the 
fact that it is the fertility of flocks and herds that 
Hermes is concerneil with ), ami the pleasant sound 
of the falling rain might ex])lain ids connection 
with music. Hut the other functions find no lix- 

{ danatioii or but a forced one in this theory. It has 
leeii therefore argued (by Uo.'^cher, Hermes drr 
Wifidffott ) that Hermes is a wind-god. The wind is 
the divine messenger .sent from Zeus (the sky) to 
man. The wind sweeiis ilown from the mountain- 
tops, where again the images of Hermes were 
placed. The swiftness of the wind is indicated by 
the wings on the heels or the shoulders of the god. 
The winds carry things away, even as the tliief 
Hermes. The wiml, like Hermes the inventor of 
the flute ami the lyre, makes sweet music. Ghosts 
that are but thin air, belong to the domain of the 
air, and are under the dominion of the wiiid-go<l. 
The gentle zejiliyrs not only favour the growth of 
plants, but, aeeordiim to ancient notions, conduced 
to the fertility of Hocks and lienl.s. The winds also 
blow away foul air and miasma, and the wiml -god is 
therefore prt)]>crly the god of liealth. The diang- 
ing wind has ever been the symbol of fickle fortune 
and uncxpecteil luck, and Hermes is the god of un- 
expected goml-fortune. Travellers are especially 
depemlent on wiml and weather, and hence on 
Hermes. Again, various epithets which are applied 
to this g(Ml and have caused much trouble to 
scholars can be explained on this theory. Argci- 
phonies is the god who makes the sky clear, as 
does the wind. Dinktvros is the chaser. The 
name Hermes itself, or rather the older form 
llcrmcias, correspomls phonetically to the Sanskrit 
Saramcifus, and is derived fi*om the root sar, ‘ to 
ha.sten,^ whence comes the epithet Surnnju, 
applied to the Hiiulu Mariits, gods of the storm- 
wind. 

That this explanation of the origin and functions 
of Hermes exidains everything cannot be denied. 
Whether it is the right explanation is another 
matter. Apart from the fact that there are not 
many things for which an analogy could not be 
found ill the action of the wind, it may be doubted, 
os a matter of general principle, whether we ought 
to look for one idea from which to deduce all the 
functions of a god. We may borrow an illustration 
L-oin comparative syntax : no one would now think 
of trying to tleduce all the meanings of the Greek 
genitive from one single central idea. In the first 
place, the Greek genitive conceals beneath it 
several cases (just as the Greek Heracles conceals 
several cliflerent local heroes ), such as the ablative, 
the instrumental, &c. ; and, in the next place, even 
the uses of the genitive proper were not ns a matter 
of history all evolved out of one nebulous use 
equidistant from all subsequent uses. The exten- 
sion of the meaning of a case, like the extension of 
the meaning of a wortl, is due to aiialoi^, to its 
application to expressions new but analogous to 
those in which it was first employed. The same 
principle of extension by ‘ contiguity,* ns logicians 
call it, in all probability explains the heterogene- 
ous functions ascribed to any one particular god. 
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To ^eok for some notion common to them all may 
he as mistaken a proceeding as it woultl be to seek 
to derive the idea of the grave and the idea of 
horseraeing from some idea equidistant between 
the two, heeaui^e ‘the turf’ bears both meanings. 

Finally, the beauty which characterises the 
statue of flermes in the zenith of (Jreek art (the so- 
ealletl Autinous of the llelvedere is a llerines) 
naturally belongs to the patron go<l of the gym- 
na>ium and the nahestra, while the celebrated 
statue of Hermes by l*raxitcles portrays the god 
f the principle of fertility, in wlmse care all young 
things were, ami to whom therefi>re it fell to tend | 
Ills young brother Dionysus, bjur Hermes Tn.s- 
nu'gistus, .see HERMETIC Books. 

llorillOS, tlEOlu;, a Homan (’’atholic philoso- 
]>her ami divine, was born at I)reyerwalde, in West- 
phalia, April *i*J, 1773. He studie<l at Miinsier, 
became theological professtu* there in 1807, and 
in ISIO at Bonn. At Bonn he died, May 20, 
1831. In his chief works, Die Innere Wahrheit 
fit's Chrisfruftnns (1803), Phifosophi.schc EinlvU- 
ntuf in tii*' ChrislL'titliitfisrhe Theuhnjie (1810), ami 
^'firistluthnJisrht' Dtttiinntih\ he sought to base the 
Faiholio faith and doctrines on a critical theory of 
knowledge like Kant’s. The Herim'si.in method 
of investigation in like manner discards, in tin 
lir-'t siagcH, junl .so far as investigation is jawinittcd 
t<» cvttMid, all principle of authority; and in the 
delail^ of metaphysical inquiry, in the selection of 
the arguments iif the existence of Hod, and of 
nature of divine attrilmtcs, he departeil widely 
from, the old text books of the schools; although in 
the g<‘neral sum of the doctrines of tlie Homan 
ralholic Cliurch his ortlnaloxy d<»es not appear to 
have been in anv degree called into qu(\stion. 
Soon many theological and pliilosophical chairs 
wen.* lilh'tl by Ilt'rniesians ; and it was not till | 
after the <h*alli of Hermes iliat his doctrines were , 
coiideiiined by the j)ope (1S:13), ami some professors | 
thqn ived of tlieir chairs. The (Mintrovifisy was con- | 
tinm-d, as well in Home as in Hermany, for a con- j 
.siderable time ; by degre(?s, howtrver, the Hermesian 
]farty fell away. Sec works tm Hermes and his 
movement by Fssr*r (183*2), Klvenich (1830), 
Nicdner ( 18.30), and Stupp (1843). 

llerilietic llOOks« tlie sacred canon of the 
amicni Kgyptiaiis, consisted of forty-two books, 
divi«h*d into six sections. They con.stitute what is 
virtnslly an cneyclopaMlia of Kgyptian wisdom, in 
tl'al they treat of religion, the arts, and seience 
tie* n.itnre of the gods, laws, liturgical rites ami 
Cl reiiionies, hymns, hieroglyphics, geometry, as- 
tronomy, medicine, and cosmography. The n.*ime 
‘ hej iueiic. ’ comes from Hermes Trismegistus 
(‘ ll Miiifs ’riirice-greatc'st ' ), the Hreek name 
<»f tie* F.gypiian god I’hotli, who w.‘i.s regarded 
ns tlie originator of Kgyptiaii culture, the god 
of willing, of religion, ami of the arts and 
.sciences. N'ldlhcr tlie time at which the.se books 
were aetu.illy written, nor the author or authoi-M 
who wrote them, can now be determined. They 
are evidently ljas(;d upon the F.gyptian mythology, 
but at a time when it was lieginnirig to feci the in- 
lluence of Hellenistic culture, since traces of Neo- 
pl.'itonbt ideas can be di.sce.rneil in them, as also 
imli'-ations of the intiuence of the Jewish philo- 
sopher IMiilo. The Hreirk ami Latin texts of the 
hermetic books exi.st, but only fragmentarily, in 
the writings of such writers .as Stoba'us, (’yrilliis, 
Siiidas, and Lactantiii.s. The greater part of these 
l»i<.*ccs liave been published by Parthey ( //m/icfw 
Tt i.smeffisti . Voem.fimUf\ 1854), and again by 
.Menard {/fernids Tris'mCtjislc^ 1806). The Papyrus 
Ehvrs ( 1873 ) is generally accepted as being one of 
the meilical books of the serie.s. 'J’he teachings 
of Thoth were at first regarded as esoteric 


doctrines, and as such jealously guarded liy the 
sages and from them transmitted to their pupils, 
the.se depo.si lions of the sacreil lore making what 
was called tlie hermetic chain, Thoth was also 
the inventor of magic and alchemy, whence the 
latter was sometimes called the hermetic nrty and 
whence are derived the terms hermetic medieinef 
hermetic J'rce masonry^ ami hermetically scaled, this 
last to signify the closing of a box or jar or other 
receptacle in such a way as to exclude absolutely 
the atmosphere. 

Hermit (Hr. eremites), a name givi'ii in the 
early ages, and still more in the later church, to a 
solitary ascetic, who, with a view to more complete 
freedom from the cares, temjdations, ami business 
of the world, took up his abode in a natural cavern 
or a rudely-formed but in a desert, forest, moun- 
tain, or other solitary jil.ace. In the lirst centuries 
the names of eremite and anchorite (Hr. anarho- 
retes = ‘ one who retires i.e. from the world ) were 
indiscriminately niqilied to these solitarii»s ; but, 
the word eremita having been adopieil into liUtin, 
‘hermit’ is more commonly used in the imidern 
languages which arc derived from that longue. 
Hermits Ix'gan to appear in the (’hristian church 
I in the 3d century. The advocates of Asceticism 
(cj.v.) were the lirst to set the examph* of retirinjj 
from cities to rural districts and villages. Bui the 
hermits went furtlu*!*, and sought to withdraw 
altogether from mankiml, that they might give 
themselves u]> to a life of solitary but holy con- 
templation. The earlii'st hermit is said to have 
been Paul of the Tlu*baid (Egy]»t), who during 
the Decian persecution lied for safety to the 
desert (230); there he lived for tin* rest of 
his life, dying, 113 years old, about 342. The 
fame of bis sanctity quickly incited others to 
imitate his mode of life, '['he most famous among.st 
these succes.surs was St Anthony (q.v.). At the 
time of his death (363) hermit cells existiul in con- 
siderable numbers in the, deserts of Kgyjd, Syria, 
and Palestine. But the hermits were not always 
able to prt‘servo their stditude unbroken. 'I’lio 
fame, of their sanctity drew iminy to vi^it them, 
partly out of curiosity, jiartly to enjoy ]»ions coii- 
ver.se with them, or to get religions advice from 
them, jiartly also in the helhd th.at diseases, particu- 
larly mental iliseases, were e.nred by tlu*ir ble.ssing. 
Sometimes they returned foj* a .short time to 
the midst of their fellow-men to deliver warnings, 
iiistruetion, or encouragement, and were rec«‘ived 
as if they liad been inspired prcqiliels or angels 
from heaven. The Styiiles (q.v.) or pillar-her- 
iiiit.s, who spi*nt their lives on the tops of culnnins, 
ami .similar eceentric beings, were a basi? carica- 
ture of the true hermit, m(*n in whom the good 
spirit of asceticism had become jxuverted by ex- 
aggerated faiey or juiile or passion. But the 
number of la rmits gradually diminished as the 

enohite life of eon vents grt*w into fashion. In- 
I deed the institution at no time .secured the same 
> bsiting in tlie Western ('hur(*h that it did in tlie 
Kasterii ; and perhaiis the rea.son may in part he 
fouml in the dilVereiice of elimate, which renders a 
manner of life impossihle in most parts of Kurojie 
that 'couhl he pursued for many years in Egyjit or 
Syria. Partial revivals of the juucliee continued 
to he made, however, during some eeiituries, St 
('ulhhert (q.v.) being a ease in point. The name 
hermit was in still later age.s applied to those 
(Mceiitrie individuals who sf*parated themselves 
from their felJow-men to live in eaves or solitary 
huts, not from any religious motive.s, hut from a 
morbid aversion to human society or an inordinate 
love of solitude. See MoNACIllSM, and Charles 
Kingsley’s Hermits ( 1869). 

lleriiiltaKe. See Wimk. 
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llerillit-craby a name applied to the members 
of a family of erusiaecans ( Pagurida; ), notable for 
their habit of ^dielleriiig themselves in gasleropod 
shells, and for the soft-skiiinetl and generally un- 
symmetrical tail, probably in part the cause and 
in ])art the consC([uence of Ibis curious custom. 
The eyes are borne on long stalks ; the gre.at claws 
are very largo and generally unetiual, ()ne being 
used to close the entrance oi the shell into wliicli 
the hermit can wholly reticact himself ; the ab- 
dominal aj)pendages are i)ractically alwu-ted, with 
the exception of those at the tip of the tail, which 
hold so firmly on to the spire of the inhabiteii 
shell that it is dillicult to pull out the crab un- 
broken. 'fhere are a great many diderent kind.s of 
liermit-crabs, ami these utilise "many forms of gas- 
tcropod shell, not always keeping constant to one 
typci of house. The commonest snecies {Pagnrus j 
or KuiHffjunis brnihurdnsi) is usually found tenant- i 
ing the shells of the whelk (Buccinum); while | 



Ouimiiun Hermit-crab Hliiftin<; from one whelk shell 
to aiiotluT. 


another very common siiecies {P, or A’. ttriikaujcH) ^ 
may be found insule sbells of Fu.^us, ^lurcx. Can- | 
cellaria, Turbo, Iluccinum, \’c., ami is also very j 
interesting as an illustration of partnership or (.'om- 
niensalism (q.v. ) with a siiecies of sea-anemone 
which forms a cloak roumi the shell. It iiuisks 
the hermit-crab, and may also be useful on account i 
of its stinging-cells, while the hermit-crab repays ’ 
the anemone by carrying it about, and <loubtlcss also 
with debris of food (for illustration, see .-Xnkmoxk). 
This habit of helpful ])artnership luis been observed 
even in Pagnnis ahyssvruni from a dejith of 
3000 fathoms. As hermit-crabs grow they have 
not only to ca.st their own armature in the usual 
crustacean fashion, but they must periodically 
shift to a successively larger and larger house. In 
looking out for a new shell to tenant hermit crabs 
are naturally in a hurry, being then in a misition 
of defencelessness unusual for them ; ami it has 
been observed that they do not always seek for an 
empty mollusc shell, but may evict the rightful 
owner of one which strikes their fancy. The 
common hermit-crabs feed on molluscs and animal 
debris. They are most interesting inmates of 
afpiaria, but their voracity is very apt to reduce 
the population. 

Some of the deep-sea hermit-crabs, brouglit up 
by the Challenger^ and other explorations, 

are of niuch interest, especially perhaps inasmuch 
as several retain the symmetry wliicli the more 
familiar forms tenanting spiral shells have lost. 
As such shells are rarities at the bottom of the 


deej) sea, some of the hermits retain the doubtless 
original free life. Such is Tylaspis anomala^ from 
the south Paciiic at a depth of 2375 fathoms, which 
has a very much shortened abdomen, with distinct 
segments, however, and well-ileveloped symmetrical 
anpendages. From the West Indies the lilale 
obtained Pyloc/ic/cs ngaHsizu^ living in straight 
tubes of cumi»acted sand, 
and (juite symmetrical. 

Even more interesting is the 
symmetrictal Xglnpaaiirus . 

reel us, living at deptlis of 
300 to 400 fathoms, in open wjK 

tubes of wood pr bamboo- . Hly 
stem, into which the animal 
retreats head foremost, and 
guarils the ojiening with mjI 

lirm plates on the eml of a 

the tail. 

The members of the genus 
Co'iiobita, from the sliores R 

of the Tndican Ocean and fa 

other warm seas, live in all 
sorts of houses, incluiling 
the shells of marine gtastero- 
po<ls (Murex, rurpura, Ac.), 
of lamlsnails, of sea-urchins, 
or even nuts. One sj>ecies, -T/z/oywr/iyri/K nWww in its 
a nigosa, is famous for its (a) and five (6). 
fondness for coc()a nuts, and 

for its excursions ashore. In another genus, the 
robber hermit crab {Pirqus Ittfro), from the West 
imlies, lives in holes in the earth under trees, 
has an almost lung like modification of the gill- 
cavity for breathing air directly, yet visits the sea 
periodically by night. It f<!eds on cocoa-nuts, 
though it does not climb for them, and is itself 
eaten in Amboyna and elsewhere. Darwin has 
graphically deseiibed how it tears the husk from 
the cocoa-nuts, ami hammers on the round de- 
pressions at 011(5 end until entrance is eirected. 
Out of a biseuit-box, the lid of which was fastened 
down with wire, a robber-crab made its es(‘nj»e, 
actually punching holes in the tin and turning 
down the edges. 

See Com MENS Ai ISM, Crab, CiirsTAtEA; J. It. Hen- 
derson, Challni(/f.r lifjtort on Aiwmuva ; Aga-ssiz, Votiatfc 
of the Bhikv ; ^larsliall, Tit me iind ihr Lihen (Ixip, 
1888) ; and Darwin, Voimyc of the Buojle (Loud. 18*15). 

ilf*rillO<lactyl. See CoLClliri M. 

llerillOllf MoI'NT (now Jehel-es-Slicilh), 9150 
feet high, is the culminating point of the Anti- 
Libanus i-ange. Sec Lkh.vnon, 

ll^^riliopolis an ancient town of 

Egypt, situated on the Nile, on the border of the 
Thebaid, and near the frontier line of upper and 
middle Egypt. Thanks to its position, llcrmonolis 
grew to be a place of great imizortance, ranlving 
next after Thebe.s. It had a celebrated temple 
saert^d to Thoth, the ibis-headed god of letters, of 
which the ])ortieo alone is all that now remains. 
On the omiosite or right bank of the Nile was 
Antinobpolis, where the dead of Ilermonolis were 
taken for burial. The modern name of llerniot)olis 
is Ashinun or Eshmoon. 

llcrillOsl11o« capital of tlie Mexican state of 
Sonora, stands in a Rutile jilain on the Kio Sonora, 
50 miles by rail N. of the port of (lutayuuis. It has 
a mint and other government buildings, a bank of 
is.sue, sawmills, distilleries, and shoe and furniture 
factories, and a large export trade in wheat and 
wine. Pop. 15,000. 

Herinoiipolis. See Syr a. 

HerillllSy a river of Asia Minor, flowing through 
the plain of Sardis, and falling into the Gulf of 
Smyrna. 
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jncriie Bay« a waterin^'-place of Kent, 12 
iniles W. of Margate. Foiiiuletl in 1830, it has a 
pier 1213 yards long, an esplanade 1 mile long, and 
a hatidsome cloek- tower. Bishop Ridley was vicar 
of Herne in 1538-40. Top. 6816. 

Illume the Hllllter* a figure in popular 
tradition, long siipjioseil to rangu at midnight 
around an ancient »»ak in Wiinlsor Forest, lie is 
referred to in Shakespeare’s Merry B7?v.s of 
}yintkoi\ and Herne’s Oak eontiiuuHl to be an 
object of interest until it was blown down on 31st 
August 1863. The Oiieen planted a young oak on 
the spot where the patriare.h had stood, as was 
supposeil, for 650 years. • 

Hernia (Lat. ; probably from (Jr. cruos^ ‘a 
sprout'), in its widest sense, signifies a protru- 
sion, ihiough an abnormal or accidental oi>ening, 
of any organ from its natural cavity. Although 
hernia may occur in many parts of the body, the 
word. Used by itself, is restricted to signify pro- 
trusion of the abdominal viscera, the condition 

n uilarly called rupture. 

"he way in which hernia may arise will l»e 
readily understood if we hear in mind that the 
ah<lominal viscera are. suhiect to constant pressure 
from the tliaphragm and otlier surrounding mu.scles. 
If at any point the walls of the belly are not sufli- 
ciently strong to resist this pressure some portion 
of the viscera is driven through them, ami a iiernial 
tumour is h»nned. (.’ertain parts of the abdominal 
Avails, especially the inguinal and crural rings, and 
the umbilicus, being weaker than others, hernia I 
nio:-.t frequently occurs at these points. In some 
instances hernia is congenital, from abnormal 
delieicney of the Avails; in otlier cjises it may 
arise at any^ period of life as a result of violent | 
bodily e.xertion. Sex, age, and occujiation seem 
to liaA’e a marked influence in predisposing to 
hernia. Men arc far more liable (in about the 
proportion of four to omj) to this <lisease than 
AA'oinen ; though they are less so to those forms 
of the afVection known as femoral and umbilical 
hernia. According to Malgaigne, in France one 
man in thirteen, ami one Avomau in lifty-tAvo, are 
the subjects of hernia. In respect of age he found 
that the liability is least al.>out the age of thirteen 
(one in seventy-seven), after Avhich it progressively 
increases until the close of life, rising at acAenty 
to seventy-live to one out of every three. | 

A hernia is almost aUvays composed of o sac and 
its contents. The aac is a portion of the IVritoneiim ■ 
(q.v.) corresponding to the ajierture at Avhieh the ' 
liernia protrude.^, ft i.s pushed foi Avard by the pro- | 
truding viscera, and forms a pouch. The contents | 
vary greatly, but generally consist of a portion of . 
the small intestine ( i»articularly of the ileum), 
forming the variety of hernia knoAvn a.s entcrocele. 
Oinentiim is often found in hernial aacs, either j 
with or AvitlH>iit intestine. Be.side.s the viscera, 
the .sac ahvays contains a certain miantity of iliiid 
secreted by its interior, liernia is divisible (1 ) into | 
reducible^ or returnuhle into the alsloincn, irre- | 
ducible^ and stnuiffulatcd ; and (2), according to : 
its situation, into inyninal^ femoral^ &c. 

^ The treatment of reducible hernia niay be pallia- 
tive or radical. The palliative treatment consists 1 
in the application of a truss (see below) to retain the 
protru.sion within the cavity of the abdomen. Each 
particular kind of hernia ( femoral, umbilical, &c.) 
require.s its special fomi of truss ; and before apply- | 
ing it the hernia must be reduced by placing the 
patient on his back, relaxing the muscles by bend- 
mg the thigh upon the nhdomen, and pressing the ’ 
tumour back in the proper <lircction. The truas j 
should then be put on, and should be worn during | 
the Avhole of the day ; and if the patient will j 
submit to wear it (or a lighter one) during the 


night, so nuich the better. The means that have 
been contiiyed to ell'ect a radical cure are too 
purely surgical for description in these pages. 
lleloAv the age of puberty, and if the hernia is 
recent, a ratlical cure is sometime.s effected by 
wearing the truss for two or tliree years. 

Ill Irreducible hernia the protruded viscera can- 
not be returned into tlie abdomen, but there i.s no 
im|>ediment to the passage of their contents or to 
their circulation. In these case.s the patient is 
often liable to dragging paiius in the abdomen, and 
to attacks of vomiting, in consequence of the move- 
ments of the abilominal organs being checked by 
the omentum or inte.stiiies being fixed. 'J’liere is 
also constant danger of this hernia passing into the 
strangulated form. The treatment may be either 
palliative or radical. The palliative treatment eon- 
sisis in the employment of a truss Avith a bolloAV 
{tail that shall embrace the hernia, and prevent any 
additional protrusion. An irreducible hernia may 
sometimes be converted into a reducible one by 
keeping the patient in the recumbent position, and 
on very Ioav diet, for tAvo or three months; at the 
.same time keei)ing the boAvels open by la.xatives 
and injections, ami maintaining e(]uabje juessure 
over the tninonr. Radical cure is, as in tlie case 
of reducible hernia, by ojieration. 

Hernia is said to be strangulated Avben a i)ortion 
of intestine or omentum that is j)rotrndea is so 
tiglitly constricted that it not (»nly cannot be 
returned into the abdonu^n, but has its circulation 
arresteil. This form is highly tlaiigomns, because, 
if relit‘f is mit speedily all'orded, tTn; strangulated 
jwirt becomes gangrenous. Tin* eaiiscjs of strangula- 
tion are various, Imt this comlitimi most coiniiioiily 
arises from a smhlen violent ellort, by wbicli a fresli 
portion of intestine i.s driven into a pre-e.xisting 
liernia, wbicb it distends to such a degree as to 
pnxluce this complication. The most j>roniineiit 
early symjdoms are flatulence, colic j»ains, 

They are succeeded by vomiting first of the con- 
tents of the stomach, then of mucus and bile, and 
lastly of fa'cal matters, owing to inverted peristaltic 
action, if relief is not obtained the iiiflammation 
that commences in the .‘*ac e.\tends to the jaui- 
toiieuiii, and the ordinary signs of peritonitis 
aiqiear. After a variable time comes gangrene or 
mortiiieation of the part, and the patient speedily 
sinks. 

The surgeon limt tries to return the inte.stine, as 
ill the jnecediiig cases. This iiianijiiilatioii, termecl 
the taxis, may be a.ssisted by the internal use of 
chloroform, iiiiialed till it jirodiices eoinjilete relaxa- 
tion of the muscles, by the hot bath, &c. If tbi.s 
fails lie must have recourse to the knife to divide 
the constriction. 

The necessity of having recourse to a suitable 
truss the moment that the slightest protrusion 
slioAvs itself rii any of the parts liabh* to hernia 
cannot lie too strongly urged as a matter of 
necessary general knoAvledge. At whatever ])eriod 
of life a hernia occurs, if properly attended to and 
judiciously sii]iported, it usually gives little trouble, 
and if it oceiiiH in early life, it may often be cured ; 
Avberea.s, if it be neglected, increase of bulk, and, 
snliseqmmtly, diseased states of tlie parts, often 
terminating in death, Avill almost certainly occur. 
A truss consists essentially of a jind or cushion 
attached to a metallic spring, witli straiis so 
arranged that its position may oe retained ii tiring 
the varied postures of the body. A surgeon should 
ahvays lie consulted in the choice of tlie instru- 
niciit. ‘ The practice,* says Mr Birkett, ‘of leav- 
ing cases of rupture in the bands of mere trades- 
men cannot be too strongly censured. Amongst 
the poor aa’c constantly observe the lamentablo 
eflents of this proceeding.* Many varieties of 
trusses have been invented. There are occasional 
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cases in which the common truss fails to support a 
rupture comfortably, and in these cases various 
instruments, for the most part the property of 
MKicial instrument-makers, are often serviceable. 
The patient must cx])ect to find the truss sonie- 
W'liat uncomfortable for a week or two, but will 
soon get used to it. The skin of the peart upon 
which it presses should be regularly w'ashed and 
bathed with eau de Cologne or spirit, as, without 
this precaution, boils are apt to form on it. 

* llernOsandy a Swedish port on the Gulf of 
Hotliiiia, pop. 8000; see Angkrmani.AMD. 

Hero* priestess of Aphroiiite, loved and was 
Insloved by licander, wliose home was at Abydos, 
across the llel lespon t. Hero’s office and her parents* 
will forbade their union, but Leander every night 
swam the lli.dlespont to visit his beloved, guided 
by a lamp that burned on the top of a tower on the 
seashore. Ihit one tempestuous night the light 
was extinguished, and Leander was drowned. 
Hero, when she saw his dearl body washed ashore 
at daybreak, thre.w herself down from the tower 
into the sea and perished. A poem* on this theme 
has come down to us under the mime of Miissrus; 
the romantic story is allude<l to by Ovid. Virgil, 
and Statius ; ami in modern times Marlowe, 
Schiller, {ind Leigh Hunt have r€!t<dd it in vei-se, 
whilst (L’ill])arzer has made it the subject of a 
drama. 


II<^ro OF Alexandria ((Jr. lUnm), a great 
niathematician and natural philosopher, was a 
jmpil of (’tesihius, and nourished about 1()0 or 150 
li.c. He seems to have invented a great number 
of machines ami automata, among which are Hero’s 
fountain ; a steam-engine on the same principle as 
Jkirker’s mill ; a double forcing-pump used for a 
fire-engine, and various other similar ap]dications 
of air and steam. Among his work.s which have 
come down to us the most 
notable is on Fneuniatics ; 
Hultscli edited the remtaiiiiiig 
fragments of his geometrical 
works in 1804. — Another Hero, 
called Hero the Younger, who 
wrote on nieclianics and astro- 
muiiy, long had the credit of 
writing some of his namesake’s 
books. According to some 
authorities he nourished at 
Alexanilria in the 7tli century 
A.D. ; according to othei*s, at 
Constantinople in the 10 th.— 
Hero’.s Fountain is a pneu- 
matic apparatus, through which 
a jet 01 water is supported by 
condensed air. A simple mode 
of constructing it by means of 
glass tubes and a glass-blower’s 
lamp is shown in the Annexed 
figure. The column of water in 
the tube a compresses the air 
in b ; this presses on the surface 
of the water in c, and causes it to gush out at d, 
Il 6 rpd 9 the name of a family which rose to 
power ill Judma dining the period wiiich imme- 
diately preceded the complete destniction of the 
Jewish nationality. The family was of Idumean 
de 8 CC 3 nt ; but, though alien in blood, was Jewish 
in religion, the Idumeans having been conquered 
and converted to Judaism by JoTin Hyreanus, 130 
B.C. ( 1 ) Herod the Great was the second son 
of Antipater, who >vas appointed, procurator of 
Judiea by Julius Ca*sar, 47 B.o. At the time 
of his father’s elevation Herod, though only 
' fifteen years of age, was made governor of Galilee, 
and afterwanls oi Cade-Syria; and ultimately he 
and his elder brother were inaile joiiit-tetl*archs 



Hero’s Fountain. 


of Judu^a. But he was soon displaced by Anti- 
gonns, the representative of the Hasmonean 
dynasty, ami lurceil to flee to Koine, wdiere he 
obtained, tlirougli the patronage of Antony, a full 
recognition of his claims, and liecamc tctrarcli of 
Jiuhca, 40 B.c. Several years elapsed, however, 
before he succeeded in establishing himself in Jeru- 
salem. On the fall of Antony he managed to 
secure a continuance of favour from Augustus, 
from whom he not only obtained the title of 
king of Jiidica, but also a considerable accession 
of territory, 31 B.o. From this time till his 
death his reign was undisturbed by foreign war; 
but it was stained with cnudlics and atro- 
cities of a character almost without parallel in 
history. Kvmy member of the liasnioneaii family, 
and even those of his own blood, fell in succession 
a sacrifice, to bis jealous fears ; an<l in the later 
years of his life the lightest shade of suspicion 
siifticed as the ground for wholesale butcheries, 
which are related in detail by .Jose])liiis. The 
slaughter of the innocents at llcthlelieni is quite 
in keeping with his character ; as was also his 
ordering the death of his wife Marianine and his 
two sons by her. The one eminent quality by 
which Herod v as distinguisheil, his love of magni- 
ficence in architecture, was evinced by the gramleur 
of the public works executed under his ilii**ction. 
Sanitaria rebuilt and Gjvsarca were inonnnients of 
his zeal in building. Herod married no fewer than 
ten wives, by whom he had fourteen children. He 
died of a painful disease at the age of seventy, the 
year of Christ’s birth -i.e. in the vear 4 before the 
Christian (‘ra, as lixed by Dionysius Exignns (see 
(’JiROXni.ocJY, Vol. ITT. p. 227)— after a leign of 
thirty-seven years. — (2) IlEROD Antjpas, son of 
Heroil the Great by his wife Maltliace, a 
Samaritan, was originally designed by his father 
as his successor ; hut by the final arrangements 
of the will of Herod the Great, Antiptas was 
named letrareli of Galilee ami Ferea. He 
divorced his first wife, the daughter of Aretas, 
king of Arabia Fetnea, in order to marry 
llerodias, the wife of his half-brother Fhilip — 
jin incestuous connection, against which John the 
Baptist remonstrated, and was in consequence 
jmt to death.' It was during a visit of Herod 
Anlipas to Jerusalem for the piirj>ose of celebrat- 
ing the ]>assover that Jesus was .sent before him 
by Filate for e.xaniiiiation. At a later time he 
made a journey to Koine in the liopc of obtain- 
ing the title of king; hut he not onlj^ failed in 
this design, hut, through the intrigues of Herod 
Aj^irippa, was banished to Lugduniim (Lyons), 
where he died in exile.— (3) Hkrod AgripVa I., 
son of Arislohnlus ami Berenice, and grandson of 
Herod the (Jreat, was educated at Koine, lie lived 
there in a veiy extravagant style until his debts 
oonipellod him to take refuge in Idumea. From 
this period almost to the death of Tiberius ho 
sufiercul a variety of misfortunes, but, having 
formed a friendship with Caligula, he received from 
him, on his accession to the throne, the tetrarchies 
of Abilene, Baiamea, Trachonitis, and Auranilis. 
After the banishment of Herod Antipas be 
receiveil bis tetrarcliy also — viz. Galilee and 
Perea. Claudius added to bis dominions Judsca 
ami Samaria, and be was thus the ruler of a more 
extensive territory than even was Herod the Great. 
He <lied at Ciesarea of a painful and inciirahle 
malady, ‘ eiiten of worms’ (Acta, xii. 23), in the 
lifty-lifth year of his age, and the 44th of the 
Christian era.-— (4) Herod AoRirpA 11. , son of 
Agrippa I., was at Rome when his father died, 
and only seventeen yeai*s of age. Claudiua 
therefore resolved to detain him for some time, 
and in the meanwhile re-transformed the kingdom 
into a Roman province. In 53 A.D. he left Rome, 
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and nveivctl from the emperor nearly the whole of 
his jiaternal nosM*ssions, which were subsequently 
enlarged i>y Ntuo. Like his ancestor Horod the 
(Jreat, A‘;rii>pa was fond of building, aii<l spent 
irreat snnis in adomintj: Jerusalem and other 
cities ; but he failed lo secure the f^ood-will of 
the Jews. He did all in his ]>ow’er to dissna<le 
tlu'in from rehcdlinjif apiinst the Koinans. When 
Jerusalem was taken he went with his sister to 
live at Komo, where he wjis nuade i»r;etor, and 
where he died in the seventieth yetir of his a^e. It 
was before him I’aul made his lueiiiorahlc defence. 

Ilerodas, or IIkrondas, a tJreek poet of the 
3d ceil tiny H.C., prohahly from tlie island of Cos, of 
whose Minwinibi ( mainly .scones of (ireok life in 
dialogue) only small fragments wcue known till 
some 70u verses from eight dillerenl poems were le- 
covered from an Egyptian AfS. inthe Hritish Museum 
and publi-jlied hv Kenyon (1891). They have since 
been edileil by iliiolieler, Cnisius, ami ^leister. 

llerodiail* a Creek historian, who lived in 
Rome. His /liafon/, in eiglit hoidvs, extends from 
the death of Marcus .\urclius (180) to Gordian HI. 
(238), and is fairly trustworthy. See editions by 
Ilekker ( 18 .m) iind Mentlelssohn ( 1883). 

Herodotus* ‘ the father of history,’ was liom 
between IIM) and ISO H.O., between the tirst and the 
second of those two IVisiaii invasions of (Jroece of 
whieli he was hereafter to Avrite the history. He 
was l>orn at Halicarnassus, om? of those tireek 
colonies on the coast of Asia Minor which \vere 
conquered by the Persians, and whoso ellbrts to 
recover liberty were the eau>e of the Persian warn. 
Halicarnassus, originally founded by Dorian settlers, 
had in conrsi? of time liecome an lonie city, find 
consequently Herodotus wrote in the Ionic dial(M*t. 
When the cv>lonies were frooil from the IVrsian 
yoke the citizens of Halicarnassus ditl’ered as to 
Hie form of government to adont, and Herodotus 
left his native town, liis trav(d.'» were of remark- 
able extent : he travelled not only over A.>ia Minor 
and the islands of the ^Kgean Sea, hut over Gre(‘ee 
roper. He spent mueli lime at Athens and at 
)elphi, and ]»aid visits jilso to Sjiarta, Corinth, 
TIiehe.s, Olympia, and Dodoiia. He also journeyed 
. to Slacedonia, Thrace, and the coasts of the Black 
I Sea. Alxiveall he pimetratetl to the interior of the 
Persian empire, to Susa, Kcbatana, and Babylon ; 
and lie ‘did’ Egypt. On the journey thither he 
visited Tyre, and trom Egypt he reached Gyrem*. 
Ill H3 J3.C. the colony of Thun i was fouiideil by 
Athens, and Herodotus joined it, whether in that 
year or not is uncertain. Prom Tliurii he visited 
Sicily find Lower Italy. He liveil to the beginning 
of tlie Peloponne'^ifiii war, 13*2 li.c., and peiiuips not 
later than 423 «.C., hut when, where, or how he 
died we do not know. Cuneiform inscriptions 
prove that the revolt of the Medes referred to in 
took i. 30 took place under Darius I., and nut 
Darius 11., so that, we eaiinot infer from the pass- 
age that Herodotus was alive at the latter date 
(409 H.r.). 

Herodotus, then, spent a large part of his life in 
travelling. These travels he undertook for the 
puri»o.ses of his history, and his activity, mental as 
well as physical, in collecting infonnation ami 
making inquiries, historical, geogi’aphical, ethno- 
logical, mythological, and archfeolngical, was cx- 
tmovdinaiy. His history was designeil to record 
not only the wars hut" the causes of the wars 
between Greece and tlie barbarians ; tbiis, as to 
the Greek ,the whole world was either Greek or 
harharian, he could have no dithcnlty in finding a 
place for all his information. The way in which he 
iw-'tually weaves it together is as follows. Bepnning 
W'ith tlie conrniest of the Greek colonies in A.sia 
Minor by the Lydian king Crcpsus, he has an oppor- 


tunity for giving a history of the kiuCT of Lydia 
and a description of the eoniitiy. Tne Lydians 
were conquered by the IVifiians, whose history and 
empire have now to be deserilMHl. Amongst the 
conquests of Cyrus were Babylon and the Mas- 
sageta* ; of Cambyses, Egyjit, the account of which 
fills hook ii. In hook iii. the organisation of the 
I’ersian empire by its great statesman -king, Darius, 

I enables Herodotus toeinnhasise the contrast between 
I the might and inagnituiie of Persia on the one hand 
ami the inferiority of Greece on the other. The* 
invasion of the Sc^Hbs l»y Darius in IxHik iv. allows 
Herodotus to place the remarkably interesting 
ethnological iiiiormaiion he had gathered from the 
emporiums on the coast of the Black Sea. And the 
statemciil that Darius iiiteiuled to invade thcnortli 
coa.‘*t of .\friea brings in what Herodotus had l(?ariied 
at Gyrene and on the joiirne.y to it. In books v. to 
ix. we have the history of the two Persian wars. 

Herodotus has heeu called ‘the fat her of history,* 
but, as we have seen, he has an equal right to ue 
ealleil ‘the father of geogra]ihy.’ 'fids eomhiiia- 
tioii of history and geograjihy is "not a feature which 
distinguishes him from his predecessors, the ‘ logo- 
gra]»hers.’ They not only composed ehromdogieal 
lists, containing probably a luief account of the 
I events recorded, Imt thi.*y also composed topo- 
: graphical works, which, however, eoiitaiiied in many 
’ eases a history of the jilaces deserihod. Thus 
history and geograi»]iy (scarcely di.seriminfited ) 

I existed before Herodotus’ time, nor did he divide 
: tlieiii. But the work of Herodotus is to tJie bald, 

, brief, disconnected notes of his predecc'ssors what 
; tlie work of Homer was to the pomns of his prede- 
; ei’ssors. It is the beginning ol Gret*k prose, as ia 
! Homer\s of Greek verse; but whereas ive have no 
fragment of any of tlie poets who lived before 
Homer, we liave" of the prosc-wntms before Hero- 
dotus, and the advance in point of form is lemark- 
ahle. In reading H<*roilotus we find veiy strongly 
that the style is the man, possibly because w e know 
so little of the man ; but in any case Up*- character 
revealed by the stvle is .sympathetic in a high 
degree, and prohahly few writers of any age or 
• country have so many devoted i>eisonal friends as 
I Herodotus couiit.*^ amongst bis rejulers. He is so 
: simple, so frank, so talkative, amiable, and rcs]>ect- 
! w'oriliy. He wrote indeed not to be read, but to be 
I beard," like all other classical Greek authors, and 
he reatl his history in jmhlic at Athens and other 
jihiees. Thus we may aeetmiit partly for the fact 
that we seem to hear him talk rather than to he 
rcinling an author. But, beyond the eliann of style, 
Herotlolus bad the knack of taking interest in the 
right things— i.e. things which have continued to 
interest jieople for ‘23(K) years. On the one hand, 
he could write in a spirit worthy of the glorious 
light for lilierty fought by the (Greeks at Marathon, 
Thermojiyla*, and elsewhere. On the other, he 
delighted in the iiianncrs ami customs of stnuige 
peo]des, and In things anch^iit and mysterious. As 
to his honc?sty its a liistorian tliere is practically no 
doubt— the author of the Dp Mnihjmtute and Pro- 
fessor Sayce notwithstanding: he’iicvcr* says what 
he does not believe. He does not apjiarently «up- 
nro.ss alternative versions, and he diMthiguishes 
lictween what he saw and w'hat he "waH told. He 
did not believe all that he w’as told, though he did 
believe occasionally things wliich were not true. 
He is not a .scientific historian : what he tells is 
frecjuently not histoiy : it Is something lictter — 
legend. Veiy jiossihly he wholly misconceives the 
strategy" of Mardoniiis, but be jireserves the Hhoa of 
the Greek.s who fought — which is of nnich more 
moral inipoHancc. His story about Rlinmiminitus 
Is altogether nnhistorical, but it is not only more 
interesting but more valuable for the diistory^ of 
the people than liieroglyphic inscriptions recording 
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tlie number of captives takea or killed by some 
king. 

The editio princepa in by Aldus ( 1 502 ). The best critical 
editions are those by Gaisford and Stoin (Berlin, 1869). 
The best Latin commentary is that of Bachr (Leip. 
1856); tho host Cerman, Stein (Berlin, 1877) ; the best 
English, Hawlinson (4 vols. 1858). Tlio last contains a 
translation. .Anotlior English translation is by G. C. 
Macaulay (2 vols. 181K)). The appendices to Brefessor 
Sayce’s edition of books i.-iii. are valuable. 

* Heroes were, in the Tloineric period, the kings, 
princes, generals, leaders, all hrave wanioi*s, and 
men who excelled in strength, eourago, wisdom, 
an<l experience. Many of these liad, oil account of 
such qualities, a fahled origin, half human, half 
divine, and were honoured tafter their death with 
a kind of adoration or inferior worshin. Tlicse 
heroes and demigods v'cre i-eco^nised as the special 
patrons <|r protectors of narticiuar countries, cities, 
or families, as the Pelopidjc, Atridje, &c., and 
temples and .'iltars Avere raised to them. Poetry 
exalted the liende senliiiient to sublimity ; and 
poems wliich celebrate the deeds pf hero<is are 
theiiiselve.s termed heroic. Tlie imaginary time 
Avhen heroes and othtiv semi-divine licings lived on 
earth was called tlie JJeroic Age. 

Heroic Versts See AfK-rKK. 


H<^rol(i, Lot^is Joseph Ferdinand, French 
musical e.omposcM*, uas horn at Paris on 2Stli 
January 1791, and stmlied at tho oonserveatoire of 
music in tliat city. Jlis earliest successes were 
achieved with Mdih. ih la P'if////»c( 1812), a cantata, 
which gained him a travelling seholai'ship ; tho 
ojH?ra, La (riorratk di LJunco (Jainto (1815); and 
the comic opera, Les liosidres (1810). None of his 
suceei'ding pieces met with success, until the o^iera 
3Iar/r apiieared in 1S20. Zampa ( 18.*H ) and Lc Pre 
nuot' cyrnw ( 1832), Avhieh followe<l next, were both 
decidedly successhir; the former is still out on the 
stage from lime to time. Harold died on lOth 
January 1833 at Tlicriies near Paris. See Jouviu s 
Harold f sa Vic ct scJi (T^ums (1808). 

Heroilji a genus (Anlea) and family ( Ardeid.'c) 
of hird.s of the onler Iferodiones. 'rhe lleruilioiies 
(Avliich includes also tlie families of storks, spinm- 
bills, and ilamingoes) arc large birds covered 
with long loose down, Avith lar^e Avings, and a 
hard homy bill longer than the Tiead, compres.sed 
from side to side, and united to the skull by iiriu 
broad bones. Tlie Ardeidm are distinguished 
from the other families by their hu'ge liiud-toe, 
which rests on the ground and has a large claw 
equal in size to the claAV of the middle toe, and 
by the inner margin of tiie middle toe iiaving 
& pectinated or cumb-like structure. Tlie family 
comprises five genera— the Herons (Ardea), the 
Night Herons (Nycticorax), tlie Bitterns (Botan- 
rus), the Boatbills (Caiicroma), and the Tiger- 
Utterns (Tigrlsoma). In the Heron genus— which 
includes the species commonly knoAvii as Egrets — 
tlie plumage is beautiful, but seldom exliilnts very 
gay colours, white, brown, black, and slate, finely 
blended, generally predominating. The body is 
small in proportion to the length of the neck and the 
limbs. The neck is usually curved. See the 
article Flying (with illustration) for the position 
of the iiepk, wings, «&c. in flight— when tlie loug 
legs are carried straight out, projecting like a 
tail.^ Herons are very voracious, feeding mostly 
on fish and other aquatic animals ; but they also 
often prey on snakes, frogs, rats, and mice, and the 
young of other birds. They are usually shy, soli- 
■ tory birds, going about singly, but %t nesting-time 
congregating in numbei-s, possibly more from com- 
'’muiiity of purpose than from the true gregarious 
instincts The Common Heron {Ardea (Snerea) 
measures about three feet from the ))umt of tlie 


bill to the tip of the tail. It is of a delicate gray 
colour on the upper parts, the quill-feathers are 
black, the tail of a deep slate colour, and the long 
plume is glossy dark. It generally build-s its nest 
on a high tree ; and as many as eighty nests liave 
been counted on a single oak. Tlioiigli in tlie days 
of falconry, when it AA'as the chief game pursued, it 
was highly prized for the table, tlie common heron 
is now the object of almost uniA ersal hostility. Its 
geographical distribution is Avide, extending from 
Britain to the countries of northern and southern 
Europe, being most plentiful in Holland, extending 
into northern Africa, Caucasus, India, Japan, ami 
JaA'a. — The Purple Heron (J. pur/ntnxi) is a 
somewhat rare British species.— The Great White 
Heron or Groat Egret (A. alha)^ an extreimdy 
beautiful bird Avitli perfectly Avhite plumage, 
much of it loose and flowing, is an aecidental 
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visitor to Britain. It is more common in Turkey 
ami Greece and in some parts of Asia, Avhere its 
upper tail coverts are much Avorii as plumes. -The 
Little Egret {A. garzeUa), a smaller copy of the 
gi’cat egret, and frequenting th<; same localities, is 
aliout tAvo feet long, and rather quicker in flight 
than the larger species.- The Butt- hacked Heron 
(/I. a:quino('tt(dts) of soutln rii Europe is an insect 
feeder, ami by no means .so shy as other species. 
— America has many species of lieroms, most 
numerous in its Avarmer parts. A common species 
of tlie temperate parts is the Green Heron (A. 
vm’seefis)^ whose rfesh is much esteemed. Other 
important species are the Great Blue Heron (A. 
herodias)^ the Great White or Florida Heron (^4. 
vcridcntalis)^ the Great WInte Egret {A. crirctia), 
and the Little White Egret {A. analuliss/w(f ). — 
The Peacock Heron [A, ltd ins) of South America, 
a small heron of exquisitely graceful shape and 
mien, with plumage variegated with c«)lourea spots 
and bars, is a favourite pet-ldrd of the Braziliana. 
Heroiidas. See Hekodas. 

Ueropllilug« one of the greatest physicians of 
antiquity, and Qo-founder of the celebrated medical 
Bcliool of Alexandria, was born at Clialcedoii, in 
Bithyuia, and flourished in the 4th and 3d centnri^ 
B.C, He distinguished himself in particular by his 
devotion to anatomy, especially of tlie brain and 
tliose parts whicli were le.ss knoAvn. He was a 
skilful dissector, and is said to have even tlissected 
criminals alive ; moreover, he was a bohl and dexter- 
ous surgeon. The few fragments of his writings 
AA'hich remain Avere published at Gottingen in 184CL 
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Hl^rpOS irom hcrpo, ‘I creep*), the name 
of a «'roup of diseases of the skin, clharaetensed 
by (lie presence of clusters of vesicles on an in- 
flaincvl h.ose. There are two well-delincd classes 
iiiehnled under the name. 

( 1 ) Ctifun'htil hrrpcs occurs most commonly at the 
ed;:e of the lip, find often attends s<»ine febrile 
disease, especially acute iiilhininiation of the lun^s ; 
but may also follow some local irritati«m, or be 
without assi^nahle cause. It is attended some- 
times liy hnrniiig or itehiii^ sensations, hut rarelv 
by pain. 'Ilie vesicles dry up into a scab, which 
bills oil* ill the course of a few days. No treatment 
is jronerally necessary ; hut it is very apt to rc^eur. 
It aj>j>ears less ooiumonly on other parts of the fac*e, 
on the mucous membrane of the mouth, and on the 
j»:enital organs. 

(2) Jli'rpr.s zosfrr ((h'. ; Lilt, zoun : Kii". shingfes^ 
plural of Obi Kii;;. .scngfe, ‘a ^rirth,’ tliroii^li Fr. 
truiii Lat. f'ingnhnn^ words all moanin*^ ‘apfirdle*) 
is most commonly met with aloiifr tlie course of 
one of tlie intercostiil nerves, whence the name. 
Ft is now known that the inttammation of the 
skin depends upon an iiitlamniiition of the nerve 
supplyiii;( the area affected, thoiij^li many forms of 
innammation of the nerves occur without producing 
herj»(?s. Its occurrence can sometimes he traced to 
a blow, to diseased tissues in the iioi;;hbourliood, 
or to the ])rolon;;ed iidministration of Jirsenie ; but 
more often no cause can be assi;;ncd for it. ^I’lie 
am >ea ranee of the cliaractcrislic ernpf ion is ;^ener- 
ally preceded f«»r some days by nciiral'^ic pain in 
the affected part ; in (lam mat ion of the skin in 
patches, development of vesicles, fonnatioii of 
^cahs and their suhscfjnent detachment generally 
run a iwetty uniform eourse, occupying about a 
fortnight. In young j»eople nothing is l<*ft but 
slight .xcsirring of the skin ; hut in timse beyond 
middle life an e\tremely intractable form of neur- 
algia often remains, and may persist for months. 
The disease may oeeiir at anv age, but a second 
attack is i|uite exceptional. IVlore than one inter- 
costal nerre may be affected at once ; but very 
seldom tw(i on the ojijiosite sides, so that the poini- 
lar siipeistition ‘ tlnit sliiiigles wliieli meet round 
tin* body always prove fatal ’ is not likely to be 
often practically refuted. Though commonest in 
roniH'ctiori with the interc<islal nerves, berjies zoster 
may occur on almost any region of the body. The 
brow is a frequent situation ; and if the eye is 
affectisl, as sometimes happens, it may 1m* seriously 
•himage*!. No treatment seems to be eflective iii 
arre-ting tlie course of the disease ; but painting 
with flexile collodion, or ajiplication of zinc oiiit- 
nient over the iiiHanied patches, diniinisliCH tJieir 
irritahility. 

Hc^riietolojjry (CJr. hcrpetmij *a rejifile,’ and 
lonos^ ‘ a disc«)ui>e ’), that hraiicli of naturul history 
wliicli treats of reptiles. Sec llKl’TlLES. 

Herrera^ Fernando de, a Spanish lyric poet, 
of whom we only know that he was born at Seville 
in took orders, and <Iied in 1597. As a poet 

he ranked so high in the o])iiiion of his contein- 
jMiraries that they bestowed upon him the appel- 
lation of the divine. Many of his love-poems are 
remarkable for tender feeling, while bis (wles, such 
as that on the ‘Rattle of Lc'panto,* frequently 
display a lofty enthusiasm ; but bis language is 
very artificial, l>cing full of wfinls, iiiflections, 
aii<r invc*rsion.s in iinitatirm of Greek, Latin, and 
Italian authors. Many of his im^cihs were accident- 
ally bariie<l shortly after liis death ; mo.st of wliat 
survived were piiblisliiHl by Pacheco, the painter, in 
1610, and all were jirinted in the Coleccion of Kanion 
.Fernandez (1786; new ed. 1808). Herrera wrote 
in prose a good Account of the War in*Cypr^is 


(1572), and traiislateil from the Latin of Stapleton 
a life of Sir T. Moi^e ( 1592). 

llc^rrera* Francisco, snrnnmed El Viejo 
( the Elder), Siuinisb painter, was bm-n in Seville 
ill 1576. His drawing >vas correct, and bis pictorial 
style is marked by energy, freedom, and boldness, 
ami ho liecame the founder of a school.^ Herrera’s 
niasterniece w'as the * Last Judgment,* in a church 
at Seville. Resides historical i>ic(*t*s, lie also painted 
siieb subjects as wine-houses, fairs, carnivals, and 
the like ; be w’.os a clever worker also in bronze. In 
1650 he removed to Madrid, ami di(*d there in 1056. 
Some of bis best works are in the Louvre at Paris. 

-His youngest son, Francesco Herrera, sur- 
iiamed El Mozo (the Younger), was born at Seville 
in 1622. He stmlied under his father, but to escajic 
bis rongbness and eruoltv ran aivay to Rome, 
whore be became celebrated for pictures of still life, 
especially for lish-j>ieces. Returning to Spain after 
his father’s death, he at first settled in Seville, ami 
was in 1600 apiiointod snb director of the aemhnny 
there ; but be soon betook hiinsclf to Madrid, where, 
be became painter to the king. His best works 
are a fresco, ‘ TJie Ascension,' in the Atoeba eliiiivh 
in Madrid, an rl ‘San Francisco,’ in Seville catbc' 
dral. Ib'rrera died at Madrid in 1(>S5. 

Herrera y Tordi^sillas, Antonio, Spanish 
historian, was born at Cuellar, in Segovia, in 1.549, 
Avas appointed by Philip 11. liisloriograjJier of the 
Irnlies and of (’astilc, and died at Madrid, 29th 
.Mar<*Ii J625. His ^n incipal work is a General lli.s- 
Itteg of Castilian ha'jdoita in the /Vov'/Zc ( 1601 1.5), 
that is, a history nf the Spanish- American colonies 
from 1402 to 1554 (Eng. traits, by John Stevens, 
1725). His Ih'seeijteion de las Indias Oecidevfales 
(1601 and 16)5) fonii.s an intoMlnction to tlie above 
Avork. He also wrote on the history of England 
and Scotland in the time of Mary Stuart ; histories 
of Portugal, of tlie Avorld in the time of Philip 11., 
of the League, an<l of the Sjtanisb, French, ami 
Venetians in Italy. 

Ilerriek^ Rdrert, a great English poet, was 
born in TmuhIoii, the fourth son and sevtnitli child 
of a prosperous CMieapside goldsmith of good Leices- 
tershire descent, and W'as bajitised 24th August 
1.591. His father died the year after, not Avitlioiit 
suspicion of suicide, and the boy was hound appren- 
tice for ten years to bis uncle, ufterAvards Sir 
William Herrick, also a Avell-to-do Cheapside gold- 
smith. Ry September 1613, lioAVPA’er, Ave find him 
a fcdloAV-commoner at St John’s College, Cam- 
briflge, Avlienee he sent fourteen Icttem, still ex- 
tant, to bis guardian -uncle, avIio appears to liaA^e 
been stingy in his alloAvanees of money. The last 
letter is dated from Trinity Hall, Vhither lie 
AviitcH he liai] niigrateil for economy. Herrick 
took Ins M.A. in 16‘20, ami apparently came next 
to London, where, no doubt, lie plungf‘d light- 
heartedly into the gaieties of tlie ^o>vn, as Avell as 
‘ those lyric feasts made at the Sun, the Hog, the 
Triple Tun.’ He was alreiwly a jioet, and his ‘ Avild, 
iinbaptiscd rhymes* quickly earned him^tlic friend- 
siii]) of Ren Joiison and liis rin^ of hilarious spirits. 
In 1629 Ills mother died, and in the same year he 
took ordei-H, and was jirosentcd to the sequestered 
living of Dean Prior, near Totnes, in Devoii.shire. 
He hemomis Ids lonely banishment in« ‘loathed 
country life’ among ‘curnsli’ natives in ‘dull 
Devonshire,’ hut from his poems we cannot doubt 
that liis^ keen eye and kindly heart found him a 
consolation in the observation of the honest country- 
folk around him Avhose old-w'orld customs are mir- 
rored so cliariuingly in liis vci-se. Of liis clerical 
life Ave know hut little, although Wood sneaks of 
lli.s ‘florid and wdtty discourses/ and tolls iis he 
was ‘ helfivcd by the neiglihoiinng gentry.* ■ He has 
immortalised his housekeopor, * Pruo ’ or Prudence 
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Baldwin, as well as his spaniel 'Tracy,* and a 
tradition long survived of a ‘favourite pig, which 
he amused himself h^ teaching to drink out of a 
tankard.’ His ‘Julia’ is more visionary than 
these, but no doubt had her existence also. In 
1647 the Puritan supremacy ejected him from his 
vicarage and drove him to London, whence ho 
returned to reassume his duties in August 1662. 
Here twelve yeai-s later he died, being burieil 15th 
October 1674. A monument was placed in the 
church in 1857. 

Herrick’s one volume of verse contained the 
Ifesperides, dated 1648, and Noble Numbers, dated 
1647. The last is a collection of professedly reli- 

{ ;iou8 poetry ; the former, an ill-arranged group of 
yrical poems a<l<lressed to friends and eminent 
contemporaries, amatory poems, epithalamia, epi- 
grams, fairy noems, and short occasional odes and 
poems on all Kinds of subjects, of which sixty-two 
tad alrea<ly seen the light in JVuTs Itecrmtions 
(1640). The whole embrace more than 1200 |K)Cins 
of lengths vai*} iiig from five or six pages to a single 
couplet, many of which are among the niost ex- 
quisite examples of lyrical art in Kngllsh. (3f 
tlicse it is enough to name ‘ Corinna’s going a 
Maying,’ ‘The Mad Maid’s Song,’ ‘The Night 
Piece to Julia’ ('Her eyes the glow-worm lend 
thee’ ), ‘To the Virgins’ ( ‘ (.lather ye rose-buds while 
ye m.ay’), ‘To ilaffodils,* ‘Cherry Kipe,’ ‘To 
Antliea’ (‘ Hid me to live’) ; and, among religious 
poems, such masterpieces its ‘The Litany,* ‘The 
Dirge of Jephthah’s Daughter,’ and ‘A Thanks- 
giving to God ’ ( ‘ Lord, thou hast given me a cell ’). 
Much of his religious poetry is weak, but these 
are immortal. Yet the readier turns most often 
to his secular poems, in almost every line of which 
he will find a charm of a quite peculiar nature, 
i»ave only in the epigrams, which are often poor 
ami sometimes gross. The last laureate of fairy- 
land, his ‘ Pairie Temple,’ ‘Oheron’s Feast,’ and 
‘Oberon’s Palace’ were not unworthy to follow 
.Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream aii<l 
Drayton’s Nymvhidia, 

Tile Ilcspcriacs is one of the sunniest hooks in 
English literature, consummate in finish, exquisite 
in fancy, fresh and natural throughout, and rich in 
fiweet and delightful pictures of the homely English 
country and the quaint, kindly, old-world customs 
of her folk. His love-poems are stamped with a 
real abandon that is not Horatiaii an<l not Anacre- 
ontic, but all his own, and ever throughout his joy- 
ousiiess the ear detect an undertone of melancholy. 
In unforced sweetness of iiiehKly ami perfect bar- 
.mony of sound and sense Herrick rises above all his 
brethren amon^ the Caroline lyrist**, and, indeed, 
follows closely in the steps of Shakespeare. Like 
the master ho* is thoroughlv natural, unalU;cted, and 
English. We do not Took for depth and intensity 
of passion in his work, but within his limits he 
attains perfection. The fresh fragrance of Englisli 
meadows lives in his verse, and will liegct per- 
petual delight as long as English literature is read. 
He sleeps secure of the eternity of fame for which 
he longed, and which he half-proinised to him- 
self^ f 

After being neglected for more than a hundred years 
Herrick’s poems wore revived by Mr Nichols (Sylvanus 
Urban) in the Oentltman-s MagaziTte of 1796 and 1797. 
Editions' followed by Dr Nott (1810), T. Maitland (Lord 
Dundrennan, 1823), \V. C. Hazlitt (1869), and Dr Grosart 
(3 vols. 1876, with an exhaustive memorial-introduction). 
Uee F. T. Palgrave’s Chrysomela (1877), a selection by a 
fine oritio, with a suggestive introduction ; and Edmund 
W. Gosse’^i essay in Seventeenth^Centui^ Studies (1883). 

llerrinff {Clnpea harmgm) lielongs to the 
order of bony fishes (Teleostei ) called P^sostomi, 
and characterised by the existence of an open 
-communication between the air-bladder and the 


gut. The family Clnpeidm is distin^islied by the 
tollowiiig characters : There is a sin^e short (forsal 
fin near the middle of the dorsal edge of the hotly, 
also a single anal fin. The pelvic fins are ab- 
dominal* in position, as in all Physostonii. Body 
coveretl with thin cycloid scales, head naked, 
barbels absent. Maxillary bones composed of at 
least three movable pieces. Branchial apertures 
very wide. The stomach has a posteritir prolon- 
gation, which coiiimunicates with the air-bladder 
at its extremity ; pyloric appendages numerous. 
Lateral line usually absent. The genus Clupea, 
which includes the hewing, syuat, pilchard, and 
shad, is thus defined : Hotly compressed, with the 
scales of the ventral edge keeled, Ctach keel pro- 
jecting y)osteriorly into a point, so that the edge 
IS serrated. Upper jaw not projecting beyond the 
lower. Cleft of tlic mouth or moderate width. 
Teeth, when present, rudimentary and deciduous. 
Caudal forked. C. harengvs is distinguished by 
having an ovate patch of minute teeth on the 
vomer; the serrations of the ventral edge are 
weak; the pelvic fins arise behind the front end 
of the base of the dorsal. These characters dis- 
tinguish th(i herring from the syirai. From the 
diehard it is easily distinguished, as that species 
las much larger scales, and has radiating ridges 
on the operculum which are absent in the herring. 
The shad, of which there are two kinds, are niii^ 
larger, and have opercular lidges like the pilchard. 
The air-bladder in the herring has an opening to 
the exterior behind the anus. The hewing is a 
|»elagic and gregarious fish, living on the small 
Jielagic organisms, esi)ecially (’rustacca, wdiich 
swarm in the sea. The species occurs throughout 
the German Ocean and the North Atlantic, both 
on the American and European sides, and also the 
seas to tiie north of Asia. Enormous slioals of 
herring approach the coast every stiniiiier in order 
to spawn, and it is then that the great fisheries are 
carried on. There are in most places two spawn- 
ing periods, hut the iiuinher of those which spawn 
in winter or sjuing is always much smaller. The 
Slimmer spawning season varies in diilerent lati- 
tudes. On the east coast of Britain it occurs in 
June ami July at AVick, July and August at I’eter- 
head and Aberdeen, August and Seutciuber at 
Yarmouth, September and October oil’ Kent, while 
on the south coa.st of England only one spawning 
period has 1>cen observed, namely in Januaiy. 
This coiTCspoiids to the winter spawning in the 
north, whicli at the mouth of the Firth of Forth 
takes pla(*e in January and February. 

The eggs of the Iierriiig are small and numerous; 
and arc heavy and adhesive, so that when shed 
they adhere to the stones, shells, and hy droids, or 
other ninteriul of the sea- bottom. The s])awning- 
ground chosen is alwa^’s hard, rough, and often ^ 
rocky, so that it is usually ground which trawls 
cannot be worked over. The same spawning- 
grounds are annually visited by the winter-spawn- 
ing herring. Two such grounds are accurately 
known— one to the west of the isle of May at 
the month of the Firth of Forth, and one olf 
Hallantrao on the west coast of Scotlaml, in Ayr- 
shire. None of the summer spawning- beds have 
been actually discovered, though it is certain that 
there are acres of them along tlio east coast of 
Britain. It is probable that honing remain in 
Loch FjTie all the year round, and young and half- 
grown herring arc often found in estuaries at 
various times of the year, ascending as far as the 
tides extend. 

The artificial fertilisation of the herring’s ova 
and their hatching in aquaria are easily effected, 
and have been carried out several times by various 
experimenters. But the artificial propagation has 
never been carried out on a large sciede for the sake : 
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of artificially muiiitaiiiin;; or inci*easiiig tlie supply 
of lieiTinjrs," l>ocanse it lias never yet been proved 
that the supply has anywhere continuously dim- 
inished in coiisiMiiieiice of tins eiioriiious captuies 
whicli are annually made. Tlie abundance of the 
fish at a ]»articulaV phu-e vaiies capnciously from 
yrar to year, and at jlith*reiit periods of time. On 
the coast of llohushin, in tlie south of Sweden, 
multitudes of lieriinj;; have appeared within the 
last few yeiars after they had deserted that coast 
for ahont seventy year>. " 

llerriii*' cj;gs wert' first hatched under observa- 
tion by Prof. Allman, in Seolhind, in 1802; the 
in this case were d}ed;;e<l from the bottom oil 
the isle of May. In 1871-78 the cgj's were lioth 
fertilised and haiclied artificially by the German 
Ki-'liery Coimni''sion at Kiel. ^I’lie develo]»ment 
has been desorihed by Knpfler, in 1878, in the 
annual report of the Kiel Commission. Artificial 
hatching lias also l»er]i carried ont by the rniled 
States Kish Commis^mn. The eggs, when ]»ressed 
from the fish, are recfivetl on glass plates, to which 
tiH'y adhere, and aie then developed in a current 
of pure sea-water. I’lie larva, wlien hatched, is 
very slender ami idongated ; it is perfeetly trans- 
paivnt, and at unce nunmences to lead a fwdagic 
existence in llie sin face waters of the sea. Herring- 
*spawn at tin* hottnm <if the sea is largely dc'voured 
by fiat fisli and Inuhlneks, which are extremely fond 
of it. 

Meyer, of the Kiel ( oinmission, noted the growth 
of the herring in captivity : wdien first liatclied it is 
^th to -id of an ineh buig; one month after hateh- 
ing it is §ds of an imh*; at two inoiiths it is H 
inch; at three months alnnit 2 indies, 'riien it 
grows at the rate of alxiui half an iiieli per month, so 
that at six months it is ahout .‘1^ inches, and at one 
year OA inches. 'I'liiis the Iierriiig is mature at 
two years ohi, hut not fiill-si/ed. The so-called 
‘maties,* uhieli are mature fi>h, and shed spaw'n 
and milf, are probably the two-year-old fish spawn- 
ing for tin? first tine*, ‘ while the full-grown herring 
are three or four \ears old. 

For detailed inform • lion on the natural history of the 
ht?Trin;». see Xatm'f. i vol. xxvi. p, »i 07 , and vol. xxix. p. 

j and the ‘ Jahry-lv-riclito ’ of the (Unumisniou zur 
Uiitf )’.«nrlnin;/ iH'tfsrlifU Mfrrr, which contain elabo' 
rale memoirs on the .sufiject. h>i-c FisHKHIF.s, 8pk.vt. 

llerrins^Sy RATi i.r: of. See Kastulf. 

a .-mall town in the kingdom of 
Saxony, 18 miles SK. of liaut/en, oelehrated as a 
chief .«icat of tlie .Moravian llretlireii (<j.v. jor Ilerrii- 
hnters, who settled hore in 1722. l*op. J125. 

Silt William, Iwirn at Hanover, 
NtivtMiiher I."!, 17d><, was the son of a band -master, 
and was odncat»*d as a jirofessional ninsieian. He 
first vi-ited Knghiml as a ineiiiher of the band of' 
the Hanoverian (Imnds ; hut in 17‘»7 he established 
him.self in Engljind, heeoming a teacher of mtiKie 
in the town of Leeds, whenee he went to Hali- 
fax as organist, ami .siibsefjneritly (1706) in the 
same capacity to Hath. Here he wouhl seem to 
have first turned liis attention to astronomy. 
Wanting a .superior tefeseojte, and unable to 
afl'ord to buy a good reflector, he made one fur 
liinisclf-— a Newtonian, of o feet focal length, and 
with this ap]>]ied liimstdf to study the lieavens. 
Jn 1781 he made his first di.M.'overy, being' a 
new’ planet, which at first lie took for a comet. 
It was iletected by an exhan.-tive jiroceJi-s of 
surveying the lieavens, whieh Herschel was tlie 
first to follow', taking the stars in regular series, 
uod examiiling them all in tiieir groujm through tlie 
same instrument. The result of his discovery W’os 
bis appointiiicTit to 1 k 3 private astronnnicjr to (ieorgo 
in., with a sulaiy of 1*200 (afterwards £250) a year. 
He then went to live at Slough, near Windsor, 


where, assisted by his sister Caroline, he con- 
tinued his reseaixdies. llerscliel raani^ a Mrs 
Mary Pitt, and left one son, John. He w'as 
knighted by (ieorge HI., and made a D.JU.L. by 
the university of Oxford ; he liecaine rich partly 
through his w ife’s jointure, and jiartly through sell- 
ing miiTOLs for reflecting telescopes. He died at 
Slough, 25th August 1822. 

Hei'schel contrilmted sixty-nine ]>a]>er« to the 
r/iilos. Trn?ts. between the yeai’s 1780 and 1815 ; 
and to tlie first vol. of jMc/h. of the, Astron. Society 
he eontrilmtetl a paper ‘On the IMaces of 145 New' 
Double Stai’s.' He greatly, atlded to our knowledge 
of the solar .sy.steni : he iliscovered U ranus ( called 
by him (Tcorginm Sidus) and what he took for its 
six satellites, and two .satellites of Saturn. Resides 
this lie detected the rotation of Saturn’s ring, the 
I»t‘riiHl of rotatiiiii of Saturn itself an<l that of X’enus, 
the existence of the motions of binary stars, the 
first revelation of systems besides our own. He 
extended our knowledge of the .Milky Way and the 
constitution of nebula*, and, in fact, was the first to 
give the human miiul any eoneeption of the iminenK- 
ity of the universe, llis catalogue of double stars, 
nebula*, &c., ami tables of tbe comparative bright- 
ne.ss of stars, and his researebes in regard to light 
and heat W'ouhl of themselves miLitle liim to the 
first rank as an astronomer and natural ])hilosopher. 
He erected a famous moiiJ-ter tele.seope of 40 feet 
length. Tt w as iM^gnn 1785. and fiiiisheil 1789, in 
whieh year lie by means of it deteeted the sixth 
stiieJlile of Saturn. See J lerscliers Life and irorkSt 
by K. S. Holden (New* York, 18S1). 

Ills sister, Gaiicilink LreUETiA, was hom ICtli 
March 1750, and liveil in Hanover till 1772, when 
she came to England to live with her brother 
at Hath. When William turnoil astronomer she 
became his constant helper; and on his being 
ttjipointed private astronomer to (Toorgo Ilf, she 
acted as his assistant, doing all the duties of an 
assistant astronomer, and in that character re- 
ceiving a small salary from the King. While dis- 
charging her duties in this jsisition slie fouml time 
for a series of independent observations with a 
small Newtonian tclesco]>e, made for her by her 
hrotlier. Her sj.eeial business W’as to .sw’cep tlie 
heavens for comets, eiglil of whieh she iliscovered, 
in regaril to live of wliieh she lias the credit 
of prioiity of iliscovery ; ami several remarkable 
nebula* aial clusters of stars included in Willianr» 
catalogues w’cre elescrihed from her original obser- 
vations. In 1798 she puhlisiieil, at the exiiemse 
of the Ivoyal Society. A Cntolotfyr. of Stars taken 
from il/r Flamstei d's iJhsvr rations^ which coii- 
taiiietl 561 stars oniitteil in the ihitisli catalogue. 
She lived with her brother during the W'hole of his 
earcor, sharing his labours and distinctions, and on 
his death retu.ned to her native country. Slie W'as 
then Hf?vc*nty-i wo years of age, hut she lived to be 
ninety-eight, retaining all her faimlties to the last. 
In 1828 the Astronomical Society conferred on Jier 
their gold medal, and she was an honorary menihcr 
of the society. She die<l 9lh Jaiiuarv 1848. See 
her Memoir and Corrc^siwudcnecy edited by Mrs 
Hersehel (1876). 

Sir John Fredkihck AVilliam Hkusciikl, the 
only son of Sir AVilliam, was horn at Slough, 
7ih March 1792, and educated at Eton and St 
John’.s, (,^xmhridge, where, in 1813, he was senior 
wrangler and first Smith’s jiri/emaii. His first pub- 
lication was A f'oUcetion o f Ej:amples of the Appli- 
ention of the Vidndus of Finite Differences {\%2Q), 
In 1822 he ajiplieil him.self especially to astronoiny, 
using his tatlicr's methods and instruments in 
observing the lieaycns. For a time he w'orked wdth 
Sir James South in re-examining the tiehulfc and 
clnstei*s of stars described in his father’s catalogues. 
The results of the re-examination w'erc given in 
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1833 to the Royal Society in the fonii of a catalo^e 
of stars in order of their ri^ht ascension. The 
catalogue contained observations on 525 nebuhe 
and clusters of stars not noticed by his father, and 
cm a great number of double stars — in all l>et\veeii 
3000 and 44)0(). This important coutiibutiuu to 
ecicnce led to his being acknowledged as the worthy 
successor of his father; so early, indeed, as 1820 
the Royal Society had voted to him and South a 
gold medal apiece for their observations on double 
stars ; but by 1833 his ])re-eininence was beyond the 
necessity^ of being marked by acknowledgments. 
His treatises on Sountl and on the Theory of Light 
had api leaved in the Eneyelopa'tHa Mrtropolitnua 
(1830 *31); his treatise on Astronomy (1831) 
and the ‘ Preliminary Discourse on the \Stm!y of 
Natural Philosophy ’ in Lanlner’s CydoptrAia; not 
to mention his papers in the Trausnetions of the 
Astro no mictit Society. In January 1834 Hefschcl 
arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, with the inten- 
tion of eoiiijiletiiig tlic survey of the sidereal 
heavens, by examining the souiiiern hemisphere as 
he had doiuj the iiorthern. Here he established his 
observatory at Feddhausen, six miles from Table 
Bacy' ; and in four years, working all the time 
at his own expense, lie completed his observations. 
The public interest taken in his labours was, 
as might be supposed, very great ; but though 
now and then gratilied by partial .statements of his 
wsults, it was not till 1 847, nine years after his 
return from the Cape, that it received full gratilica- 
tiou in the piiidicatioii of a voliiiim of Astrononiirat 
Ohsermtions made at the Cape ; beinfj the. Completion 
of a Telescopic Survey of the whole Surface of the 
visible Jlcarens eommeneed in It need not be 

said that the results of these labours are invaluable. 
'I'hey are now iiicoiporated into all books on 
astronomy. Herschel, when at tlie Ca]>e, gave an 
impulse to thcj science of meteorology, having the 
merit of having suggested the scbenie for taking 
iiict(‘orologicaI observations simultaneously at 
dillerent phices. 

On his return to F.ngland honours were showered 
on him — he was made D.C. L. of Oxford, and, on 
the t^ueen’s coronation, a baronet. He was presi- j 
lent of the Astronomical Society, and in 1841) 
became Master of the Mint. Ilis articles on 
Meteorology, IMiysical Geography, and Telescope, 
contributed to tlie EncycloptrAia Sritannica, were 
published sejiarately ; and his Popular Lectures 
on Scientijic Subjects (new etl. 1880) and Collected 
Addresses are well-known works. Herschel was 
also a distinguished chemist, and attained import- 
ant results ill pliotograjiliy independent of Fox 
Talhot. His researches on the undulatory theory 
of light Avere very valuable. He Inul also a pro- 
found interest in lioetry, and made translations from 
Schiller and from the Iliad. He died at Colling- 
Avood, in Kent, on I2th (not lltli) May 1871, and | 
was buried in Westminster Abbey near Sir Isaac i 
Newton. See Agnes M. Cierko, Inc Jlerschels and i 
Modern Astronomy ( 1 89(5 ). | 

Herschel, or Uranus. See Planet. 

Hersfehh an old town of He.sse-Nassau, on 
the river Fulda, which here becomes navigable, 27 
miles N. of Fulda by rail. Hero are a tine Gothic 
church, built in 1320 ; the mins of tlie cathedral, 
destroyed by the French in 1761 ; and the famous 
Benedictine abbey, founded in 769. Pop. 7971. 

< . Herslllp, an old Scotcdi law term for the oifence 
of carrying oil* cattle by force. 

Herstal* Hekistal. 

Hertford, the county town of Hertfordshire, 
96 miles N. of London by rail, is situated on tho 
Lea, which is navigable for batgos up to this {mint. 
It contains few buildings of any nrcliitoctural im- 
portance, save one uucieut church ; but there are 


also a toAvn or shire hall (1768), an infirmary, 
and a corn exchange and free library ( 1859). Hert- 
ford has a grammar-school and several charity 
schools, whilst at the entrance into the town on 
tho Loniloii Road is a ]>roparatory school for 
ClirisFs Hos]iiial' (tpv.). There is much trade in 
corn, malt, and Hour. Hertford retumed two 
members till 1867, hut in 1885 ceased to he a 
parliamentary borough. Pop. (1851) 6605; (1901, 
as extended in 1892) 9322. (See Seymour; 
Wallace, Sir Riciiauo). The Ncav River (q.v.) 
has its source a mile oast of the town, and *2 miles 
westward is Panshanger, the seat of Farl CoAvper, 
Avitli its valiiahle collection of jiirtures. Of tlie 
old castle of Hertforil, commenced by KdAvard tlie 
Elder alsmt 905 to protect the inh’ahilants from 
tlie iiiLMirsions of tho Danes, and .strengtheiieil liy 
Williaiji the Conqueror, but a small jiortion now 
remains; the jiresent castle was built by William 
(’ecil, Earl of Salisbury, or Sir William" Harring- 
ton, in the reign of James I., and in 1805-9 was 
occupied by the Efist India Comiiany as a temjio- 
rary college during the ereetum of Hailey bury 
( q. v. ). See Turner s II i story of Hertford ( 1 830 ). 

Ht^Ttforclsllirc, or IIerts, an inland county 
of England, extending 35 miles in a north easterly 
direction and 20 miles in mean breadth, is hounded 
N. bv Camhridgo, E. by Essex, S. by Middlesex*, 
and \V. hy lluckiiigham. It eoiitaiiis 611 sq. m., 
of Avhich more tlian one-half is under tillage, 
oiie-fourtli j^astnre, and one-seven tcenth in Avood ; 
is divided into 8 hundreds, 2 iimnieijial boroughs 
viz. Hertford and St Albans -- 138 {tarishes, 
and has 11 iiiarket towns, the chief of which are 
llertfonl (the county town), St Albans, Wat- 
ford, llitchin, Heme! Hemjistoad, and Bishop- 
Stortford. Pop. (1801) 97,577; (1841) 156,660 > 
(ISSl) 20.3,140; ( 19()1 ) 250,350. The .suifaee i.«i 
mostly level, except in the north, Avhere a hrniieh 
of the (Miiltern Hills skirts the county, KensAVorth 
Hill (904 feet) ) being the highest elevation. Tho 
principal rivers are the Lea, the Stort, and the 
Colne, all afllueiils of the Thames, and the 
artiticial stream ealleil the New River (q.v. ) : the 
liraiid Junction Canal, too, passes through the 
south-western extremity of the county. Chalk, at 
a greater or less dejith beloAv the surface, hirms the 
basis of the soil, which is vuiious, but luincipally 
loam ami clay, the former being met Avith in uearlv 
all its gradations, more or less intermingled Avith 
Hint or sand. The climate is mild and healthy. 
As a iiianufacturing county Herts does not stand 
high. i8traw-])laitiiig is, however, largely carried 
on in the north and Avest portions, where the land 
is least ada{>ted for agriculture ; iu the neighbour- 
hootl of Watford ami Rickiuansworth are several 

E w and silk factories, and at Great Berk- 
pstend arc extensive chemical Avorks. The 
agricuiture of the county lias improved very much 
of late years, tlie quantity of barley and Avlieat 
groAvii being very considerable; immense quanti- 
ties of hay, too, are sold off the land, and .sent to’ 
London. Ware is the chief seat of the malting 
trade in the kingdom ; Clie.shutit, M’althniii Cross, 
and Bishop- Stortford are famous for their rose- 
gardens, and in some districts watercre.ss is ex- 
tensively cultivated for the London market, llerts 
is almost entirely in the diocese of St Albans and 
ih the South-eastern Circuit, ami since 1885 has 
returned one member to parliament for each of its 
four divisions — North or llitchin. East or Hert- 
fortl, Mid or St Albans, and West or Watford. 
Many historical events are connected Avith the 
county : it was the scene, at Veruhim near the 
present town of St Albans (q.v.), of contests Avith 
the Bomans, and of the martyrdom of St Alban ; 
in it, too, Avere fought three of the most important 
battles in England’s history — the first in 1455, 
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when Henry VI. was wouiuled nii<l takcTi prisoner 
at 8t Albans by the Vorkists ; again at 8t Albans 
six yeai-s lateV, wlien victory dccidetl for the 
opposite party; and lastly in 1471) at Barnet, 
when tlie tlecisive battle wjis fought, in which the 
Lancastrians were utterly routed by the Yorkists. 
Kye House was the residence of UuinlMdd, one of 
the |>ersons engaged in the alleged plot against 
the life of Charles 11. Kings Langley, llunsdon 
House, and Hattield were royal resiliences, and at 
Tlieobalds Janies 1. ended his day.s. Amongst the 
worthies of Herts mention may lie made of Nicholas 
lhakespeare, afterwards Pope .Adrian IV. ; Francis 
Bacon, afterwards createi I Lord Verulani; Bichard 
(iough, the antiiiuary ; the noet Cowper ; Biilwer 
Lytton ; Charles Lamb; and John Leech. Hert- 
ford gave a title to a branch of the family of 
Seymour (ipv. ; and see EoWAllD VI.). See 
Ciissan’s Histonj of Herts { 1880). 

llertllU ( true reading in Tacitus, Ncrthns), the 
North (lerman deity identiiied with ‘Mother 
Karth,’ to whom the ilertha Lake in liugen 
was sacred. 

llertoja^eiibosclit See Bois-lk-Di c. 

Hertz* Hkixkich, physicist, was born 2‘2d Feb- 
ruary 1837, at Hamburg, and studied at Berlin, 
where in 1880 he became assistant to llelniholt/. 
In 1SS8 lie began to lecture in Kiel, in 1885 wa.9 
ca11e«l to the technical sclniol at Karlsruhe, and in 
18S!) succeeded (Mausius at Bonn. He greatly ad- 
vanced the .science of electricity, was the continuator 
of the work of Faraday and Clerk-Maxwell, and 
was a singularly ingenious experimenter. He died 
1st January 1801. In the three volumes of his col- 
lected works (1804) the most i in nortant discussions 
are those on the relation of lignt and electricity, 
on the ditrusion of electric force, and on the prin- 
ciples of nieclianic.s. See by Planck ( 1804), 

and Lodge in Nature for June 1804. 

Hertz* Hkn'HIK, Danish poet, was l>orn of 
Jewish parents in Copenhagen, 23tli August 1798, 
and studieil for the bar. (Jjnujaufjerbrcrette 
(‘Lettera of a (ihost’), a rhymed satirical poem, 
created a sensation in 1830. His finest dramatic 
writings are Srentl Dtjrhaf.s Haas (1837), a roman- 
tic drama; and Kotvj Rene's Dattcr ( 1845), a lyric 
drama ( translated four times into English —in 1850 
by Sir Theodore Martin). He also wrote many 
lyrics (4 vol.s. 1857 62), a lyrical comedy, and a 
hiitiiorous novel. He died 25tb February 1870. 

Hery^« wlio.se proper name was Florimonl 
IIoni;eu, a musical composer, was born on 30tli 
June 1825, at Hoiidain, near Arras. In 1848 he 
made bis tir.st appearance in an operetta com- 
posed by himself, Don Quiejiatte et Siineho Pnn^a. 
Then, after officiating for three yeai'S cts director of 
the orchestra at the theatre of the Palais Bgyal, he 
workeil as singer, composer, director, and actor in 
various theatres. Some of his light operas have 
had very succe.Msf 111 runs, such as H(Eil Crev^, Chil- 
ji^rie, and Le Petit Faust. He died November 4, 1892. 

Hervey* Jamks, author of Mcdilations among 
the Totnbs, was horn at Hardingstonc, near North- 
ampton, on 26th February 1714. The facts of his 
life are few. He was educated at Northampton 
and Lincoln College, Oxford, and was first curate 
and afterwards incuniherit of AVeston-Favel and 
(Jolliiigtree, both near Northampton. He died on 
Christinas-day 1758. Hervey ado]ited a Calvinistic 
creed,^ and in the 18th century his works, though 
not distinguished by any extraordinary qualities, 
enjoyed great favour with the people. The best of 
tiiem are Meditations and Contemplations (1746), 
including his most famous production, ‘Medita- 
tions among the Tombs,* and also ‘Reflections 
on a Flower Garden * and ‘ A Descant on Creation 


Contem plat ions on the Night and Starry Heathens 
(1747); ami Theron and Asfxtsio, or a Series of 
Dialogues and Letters on the Most Important Sab- 
Jeets\t{ vols. 1755). ThU last gave rise to the 
Sandemanian controversy as to the nature of saving 
faith. A complete edition of his works, with a 
memoir, appeared in 1797. 8ce also his Life and 
Lcttcm (2 vols. 1760). 

Hervey Islands* See Cook Islands. 

Herwartli von Bittenfeld* Karl Erer- 
HARD, Prussian geiitMal, was born in 1 796, and gained 
his fn*st laurels in the war of liberation, especially 
in tile battle of iicipzig. In 1864, raised to the 
rank of general, ho acquired great fame through 
ills daring capture of the isle of Alscn. lii the 
campaign of 1866 he was entrusted with the occn- 
paiioii of Saxony, and then with tlie command 
of the armv which aflvanced from Saxony into 
Bohemia. lie contributed largely to the brilliant 
victories of Iliilinerwasser, MUncliciigriitz, and 
Kimiggriitz. In 1870, on tlie outbreak of the 
Franco-derman war, he was made governor of the 
Bliiiie inovinces, in 1871 a general field-marshal; 
and he died at Bonn, 2d Sejitemher 1884. In the 
war of 1866 one of his sons fell ; in that of 1870 
I two were killed. 

Herz* Henri, a pianist and composer for the 
pianoforte, was horn of Jewisli jiaientage at 
A'iciina in 1806, and educated luincipally in J*aria, 
where his talent was early recognised. His com- 
positions became popular over Europe, ^ and ^ he 
was received with great ap])lause on visiting Eng- 
land in 1834, and Aiiituica in 1846. In 1837 ho 
r€*ceived the decoration of the Legion of Honour; 
and from 1842 till 1874 he was professor of Music 
at the (.*onservat<dre of Paris. At the same time 
he managed a pianoforte factory, and in 1855 
gained with Ids pianofortes the lirst prize at the 
Paris exhibition. His compositions, more than 
200 in numlier, are mostly for the piano, and are 
characterised by melodic charm and a certain 
originality. He died 5th January 1888. 

Herz* Hknrikttk, a lady of great beauty, high 
intelligence, and wide culture, and a Jewess, who, 
in tlie liegiuniiig of the 19tli century, niade her 
home at llerlin a gathering-place for the intel- 
lectual life of the city. Amongst those who cither 
met in her salon or were in corresjioiidence with 
her were the Hnmholdts, Fr. Sehlegel, Gentz, Varn- 
hagen von Ense, Kahel, Schleiermaelier, and Biirne. 
Siie was horn at Berlin, on .5th SepteinVier 1764, 
the daughter of a Jewish doctor of Portuguese 
origin, Benjamin de Lernos, and was married in 
1779 to another doctor, Markus Herz. in 1817 
she went over to Protestantism. She died on 22d 
October 1847. See her Life by Fiirst (2d ed. 1858), 
and her corresj.ondence with Borne ( 1861 ). 

Herzesro'vina* See Bo.snia. 

Herzen, Alexander, a Russian author, was 
born at Moscow, 25th March 1812. In 1834, while 
yet a student, he was imprisoned for his political 
opinions. From 1842 he published much, princi- 
imlly novels and political works. In 1846 he left 
liiishia, and eventually established himself in 
1851 in London. At this time his voice had 
great weight in influencing public opinion in 
Russia, chiefly by means of hw paper Kolokol, 
of wliich thousands of copies were smuggled into 
Russia, in spite of the government prohibition. 
But Herzen gradually lost his influence as he 
hecanie more and more a party- man, and especially 
by liis advocacy of the cause of the Poles at 'the 
outbreak of their rebellion in 1863. Ho died at 
Paris, 21 st January 1870. Of his numerous W'orks 
may be mentioned the novels Who is to Blame? and 
Dr Krupofff and From ths Other Shot^e, Letters 
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from Italy aiid France^ Dcvcloj^mctd of licoolution- 
ary Ideas in Russia^ Bajdised Property (Serfdom), 
and The Social Condition of Russia, Many of 
tliesfe appeared under the i)S(judonym of Iskander. 
He also edited moires dc I Tmp&ratricc Catherine 
(1859), and the works of Pushkin, Lermoutoff, &c. 
Hia collected works appeared in Kussian in 11 vols. 
at Basel, 1875 cf seq, 

llerzoK* Johann .lAKon, a theologian of the 
Reformed creed, was born at ikisel, 12th Septeiiilier 
1805, and, after Htudyin<;i; at Berlin, became pro- 
fessor at Lausanne (1830), Halle (1847), and Er- 
langen (1854). He died 30th September 1882. 
Amongst hia works are a book on the Plymouth 
Brethren (Lausanne, 1845), Jives of* Calvin and 
CEcolampadiiis, a work on the Waldenses, and a 
church-history ; but his name is best known for 
the great theological cncyelo{uvdia edite<l by him, 
RealenryklopudiG fur Protestantische Theoloyie ttnd 
Kirehe (22 vols. Gotha, 1854-68); new ed. by 
Herzog, Plitt, and Hauck (18 vols. 1877-88); 
English abridged ed. by Schafl*(3 vols. 1882-84). 

IIesiod« the earliest <lidactic poet of Greece of 
whom we hav’e any knowledge, was born in Ascra, 
a small village at the foot of Mount Helicon. As 
he himself informs ns, in his boyhood he tended 
flocks on the mountain. On the death of his father 
he became cngagLMl with his brother, Pei-ses, in a 
lawsuit ns to the division of their patrimony. His 
brother bribed the ‘ kings ’ or judges, and tluis 

i 'allied unjust possession of the property, which, 
lowever, lie soon «lissip.ated. But Hesiod pros- 
nered, and when Pei-ses in his poverty a]i[died to 
iiim for aid Hesiod gave him the g<»od advice which 
fonii.s the larger part of his Works and Days, 
According to a passage (if genuiiu?, 646-662) in the 
same poem, Hesiod attended the funeral games 
of Amphiilamas at (Mialcis, in Euboea, and there 
recited a hymn of his composition which gained 
him the prize. It was probably for some such 
festival that he composed the Tkeoyony, Where or 
liow Hesiod died we do not know. The only data 
w'o possess for ii.xing the time at which Hesiod 
lived care those contained in his works, for although 
Herodotus makes IRsiod contemporary with 
Homer, he can have had no sullicieut evidence to 
go upon. Thu poems of Hesiod show cac(piaintance 
with a wider geographical horizon, especially west- 
wards, than do those of Homer; the ^iiguage is 
in a later stage, the digamma more freipiciitly 
neglected; and, finally, in Hesiod there are unmis- 
takable imitations of Ifonicr. We nicay therefore 
safely conclude that Hesiod was later than Homer 
— possibly belongs to the end of the 8th century ii.c. 

The Vv&rks ami Days is generally considered to 
consist of two originally distinct poems, one con- 
taining the good advice to his brother, preaching 
up honest l(U>our and denouncing corrupt and un- 
just judges ; the other, the real Works ami Days, 
containing ^vice as to the days lucky or unlucky, 
proper or impniper, for the mrmer’s work. The 
Theogony teaches the origin of the universe out of 
Chaos, trie creation of earth and hell, of night and 
day, sea and sky, sun and moon, and the historv of 
the gods. Bceotian tradition denied that the The- 
ogony was the work of Hesiod, but Herodotus aflirms 
it (ii. 53), and the internal testimony and the 
similarity of the language of the Theogony and the 
Works a^id Days confirms Herodotus. On the other 
hand, the Shield of Heracles, which has been pre- 
served, and the Catalogue of Women an<l the Jsoo?, 
which have not, were not genuine. Tlie eori'osive 
criticism which has been poured on the Homeric 
poems has also been applieil to the Hesiodic ; and 
nere too the criti(» are not agreed whether the 
unity of the poems is the work m the orimnal com- 
poser, and has been disturbed by interprdations, or 


is the work of some late editor harmonising lays 
originally unconnected. Tlie dialect (Old Ionic) in 
which the Hesiodic poems are composed has also 
lieen attacked. Fick maintains that the Theogony 
was composed in the Delphic dialect, the Works and 
Days in ancient ..Eolic, and that they were subse- 
quently rewritten in artificial Tonic. 

Hesiod wrote not to ]>lease the imagination, but 
to improve the mind. Homer told tales, the tale of 
Troy, of Achilles, of 0<lysscua, ‘ lies like unto the 
truth,’ 08 Hesiod would say. Hesiod’s object was 
to tell the truth. His poetry is not very poetical, 
but it has its interesf. In tin* first place, it is what 
the Greeks learned by heart as children and quoted 
as men for their moral guidance. In the next 
place, the Works and Days gives ns an invaluable 
])ieture of the village-community as it existed in 
Greece in the 8th century B.C., and of the * kings* 
of Homer as they appeared to the villagers. Finally, 
the Theogony is of the utmost importance to the 
cc»mparative mythologist. The first edition of 
Hesiod appeared at Milan, 1493; other editions, 
Schoinaiiii (1869), Fick (1887). See also Griippe, 
Diegricch, Knltc u. Mythcn, i. 567-612. 

Hesper'ideSf the name of the sistem who, 
assisted by the tlragon Ladnn, guarded the golden 
ap]des which Hera had received, on her marriage 
with Zeus, from (bca. Their genctalogy and 
their number are \'ariously given by mythologists. 
The gardens of the llcsperides were placeil far in 
the west, on the verge of the ocean, or in the laud 
of the Hyi xu'boreaiis. The apples were .stolen by 
Hercules "( q. V. ), Imt were afterwards restored by 
Athena. See Atlantis. 

llesperoriliSy a remarkable extinct form of 
bird, the remains of which have been met with in 
the American Cretaceous deposits. As desciilieil 
by Professor Marsh, it possessed small pointed 
reptilian teeth, which were implanted in a deep 



Restoration of Skeleton of Hesperornis regalia : 
a, tootl) of do. with germ of second tooth (tiiagiiilled). 

continuous groove, somewhat like those of Ichthyo- 
sanriis. Its brain was small and more reptilian in 
type than that of any adult binl as yet examined. 
It appears to have been a large diving- bird, measur- 
ing over 5 feet from the point of the bill to the end 
of the toes. Its wings were rmlimentary, its logs 
powerful, and its feet well adapted for rapid pro- 
gression ill water. The tail was broad, could move 
up and down, and was probably used as a rudder 
or swimming-paddle, llie long slender jaws were 
united in front only by cai’tilage, as in serpents, 
and had on each side a joint which admitted of 
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Home motion, so that * the power of swallowing was 
doubtless equal !<» almost any ciiicrgeney.’ See 
ODoN'nmMTHES. 

Iltvs'porns, the Creek name (Lat. Vrxjjfr) for 
\’eiius as the evening star (see Planet). Hence 
th<‘ Alexamlriaii graiuiiiarians calknl Italy, and 
sometimes all western Europe, Ilcajiertn^ ‘the 
western land.’ 

Il<*sse (Cer. Tfc : isrft)j or Hesse-Daumstadt, a 
graiiil tluehy of the Cennan emi»iro, lying between 
T oT and IP oil K. long., and 40' 24' ami 50'’ 50' 
X. lat. A strip of Ilesse-Xassau divhles it into a 
nortbern part, Oberhessen, completely enclosed by * 
Prussia, ami a southern part, comprising the two ; 
]uoviiiees of Starkenburg, east of the Kliine, and j 
Iliieinhessen, west of the Kbine. llesides tliese two | 
main parts there are eh'ven omdaves in lladen ' 
ami I’rU'i-'ia, the largest Wimpfen and Iloheii- 
stadr. ttberhessen is partly oeeupied in the e.nst 
by the Vogelshfig, culminating in Taufstein 
(‘Joo'i feet), in the sjuitb-west by a rainilicatioii 
of the 'j’aunus, the fertile ami undulating valley 
of Wetterau Ivitig between them. Starkenburg, 
in th«i soutli east, is covered by the larger part 
of the Udenwald. The Itergstrasse divi<les the up- 
lands of Starkenburg on tiie east from the plain 
of the Ithine on the west. This plain merges in the 
mirth into tlie plain of the Main. Uheiiihessen, 
fertib3 and nopuloua uplands, laid out largely in , 
vineyards, tne principal industry of the proxiriee, | 
lies ’iwitwiM'U the three points, Kreuznach, Mainz, I 
and Worms. With the exception of the streams to 
the east of \’oge|sberg draining into the Knlda, tia 
waters of Hesse llhine, Main, Xeckar, and Lahii 
-helong to tlie Jlliim* .systeui. Of I lie total snr- 
faee, comprising ,*1000 sq. in., ,">0 jier cent, is tilled 
land and garden, and .‘11 forest. The most im- 
portant ppalucts are com particularly in the 
khine and Main plains, and in Wetterau— puls,., . 
potatoes, rape, (joppy, tobacco, llax, fruit, ami | 
vines. Hesse yields" iron, manganese ore, and j 
near. The industries -mainly in Mainz, (liren- j 
lia<*b, ami Worms include the nmkiiig of leather, : 
ho M^. ujibolstery, tobacco, cigars, clicmicals, Ac. 
Tor ail old Hessian trade, see ^Iljo knaiues. 

The total population amounted in 1875 to 
882.340, in 1885 to 050,611, in IlKK) to 1,1 10,803. Of 
tln-^e 489,512 belonged to Slarkeiibnrg, ;uid 740,107 
uerc Protestants, 341,514 (’atbolics, ami 24,480j 
.l'*\vs. Mainz (q.v.) is the largest town ; Uannstadtj 
is tlie capital. IJesse lias a niiiveisity at Gies.sen,| 
^^itb 550 students, and a tecbiiical iiniver.sity at- 
Dannstadl, with 300 students. — 'flie go\ eminent isj 
collet it III iomil, the legislative power consisting ofj 
two cbainbers. The annual revenue for the year: 
]002 3 wa^- eNliniatcd at £4,493,504, and the exiicii- j 
dilure balam.M.Ml. 

The Hes',cii were an ancient (jemian tribe, and 
their territory came to he included in the jiriiici- 
pfility of 'riiuringia. We lir-st hear of the land- 
grave of H#>se in the 13th century. On the death 
of Philip the Magnaiiiiiious in 1507 tiie land- 
graviate of Hesse was j|uarlered among his four 
sons, into Cassel, Marlniig, Ulieiiifels, .and Darm- 
stadt. 'riie House of Jllieinfels becoming extinct 
in 1583, and that of Marburg in 1004, Hesse was 
reconstituted in two ilivisioiis --Hesse-(.'a.ssel and 
H(!h.>e l.)amista<lt. After Hie Freneli Kevolution 
Louis X., under jire.ssure of Fraiiee, signed a treaty 
of neutrality, and ( 1805-13 ) supplied Napoleon witli 
a contingent of troops against the other Germans. 
In 1800 Liwiis assumed the title of grand-duke. 
Ill 1813, after the battle of J^eipzig, Louis joined 
the allies, and in 1815 b.ad to acknowledge the 
independence of Hesse- Hornbnrg. In 1800 Hes.se, 
having sided with Aiistrhi, had to yield u]» certain 
territories, including Hesse- Uoniburg, recently 


aciinired, to Prussia. In 1820 was founded a new 
coiistiiiitiun of government, inodiiied in 1856, 1802, 
and 1872. « 

IIc.8SC-€''assel9 till ISGG a Genman electorate, 
now forming the government district of Cassel in 
1 he Prussian province of llesse-N assail ( q.v. ). Area, 
3700 sq. 111. ; ]»op. ( 1900 ) 890,009. The laiulgravi- 
ate of Ilesse-CasMcl was formed by William IV., 
eldest son of Pliilip the Magnanimous, Mho died 
in 1.507. (kmstitiited an ehjclorale in 1803, it was 
t>ccupied by the French in 1800, incorporated M’ith 
We.stpbalia in 1807, and reeonsiitiitetl an electorate 
4n 1813. The elector having joined Austria in 1800, 
llessc-Oisscl M as iiicoqiovatiMl M’ith Ihussia, as part 
of the province of Hesse Nassau. 

Ilesse-llomblir^. till ISOO a lamlgravi.ate of 
Germauv, consisting of the lonlship of Hornbnrg 
vor der Jlbhe, on the right hank of the lUiiiie, ami 
the lordship of Meiseiiheim, on tlie left bank. 
Area, 100 sq. in. ; imp. (1804) 27, .374. Since 1800 
TIcsse-Homhurg has been incorporated with I'nissia, 
llomburg now forming purl of the ilistri<t of 
Hesse-Gasscl, and Meisenbeim of that of (^ibleiiz. 
He.Kse-Hf)iiiburg was eoiislitiited a lamlgraviate 
im 1590. In 1800 ilesse-llumbiirg became again 
iiicorporati‘d Mitli HessO' Darmstadt, but in 1815 
was dwreed independent, while it Mas enlarged by 
the adilitioii of the district of Meisenbeim. In 
1800 Hesse-lloinburg reverted to Hesse- Dariiistatlt; 
but the gr.and-dukc, having espoused Hie cause of 
Austria in the seven Mi'eks’ war, M'as forced 1 
1 — ij.... ... II 1 - r>..,. . 

lle.8.se*Xsissail« a juovimre of Prussia, between 
llav.u ia and Saxony on the east and the llliine on 
the Mest, M'as fornied (1807-08) out of jiarts of 
the former electorate of Hesse-<.\‘iss(d, of the ffiniier 
Duchy of Nassau, of tiie lordship of Horn burg 
forming part of the former coiintsbip of Hesse- 
Homburg, of the larger part of Hie former free 
town, of Frankfort-on tbe-Maiii, and small parts of 
Havana. It comprises 5943 srp iii. ^ ^bc surface 
consists mostly of uplands, contrasting M’itli the 
Main plain and part of Wettcnmi in Hie south, 
and Mirli the iiarroM" valleys of Hie Werra and 
Fr.ld.a, and the fertile basin of the Scbwalrii in the 
ijorib. The bills covering its surface include the 
'rauniis and the AVesterM’abI, rising to 2886 feet ; 
tlic Hohe Hhbn, rising in Grosse M'ass(*rkiii>pe to 
3090 feet ; the L.ahii Mountains, Ac. 'The Tliiir- 
iiigeiAvabl traversing Schmalkaldeii culm in ales in 
the liisclsbcrg (3(.K)1). Among the minerals are 
iron, copper, le.ad, manganese, ami huilding-stone. 
It is rich in miruMal Maters, such as at Wiesbaden, 
Ems, Kronthal, Hornbnrg, At. The iiiaiiufactures 
include goltl .and silver Marcs .at (.’assel, leather at 
Ksclnvcge, damasks ami other stuHs at Fulda, 
iron- foundries at Haiiau, Ac. The population in 
1875 wa.s 1,407,898; in 1900, 1,897,310; 1,291,585 
being Protestant.s, 510,172 CatJiolics, .and 40,907 
.IcMs. IL luts over 100 toMiis, several, including 
Frankfort, C.assel, Wiesb.aden, Han.aii, Hockerilieim, 
Marburg, and Fulda, having more than 10,000 in- 
babitants each. Hes.se-Nassaii has a univeraity at 
Marburg, tM'elve gviiiiumiunis, thirty-eight ‘Ileal-,* 
coiiiiiiercial, and liiglier schools, seven teacliei'B’ 
.^jminanes, three (leaf and dumb and two blind 
iii.**litutcs. The principal occupations are agricul- 
ture, cattle-rearing, tlie usual industiics, and 
mining. 

Hessian Fly [Cecidom.yia dentructor), a dip- 
terous insect, which in its larval state is one of 
the must iinportaiit crop-pests, attacking stcnis of 
barley, wheat, and rye. The eggs are usually laid 
on the leaves tw ice a year, in May and September, 
and the larvae, M'hicfi hatch in a fortnight, bore 
into the stem, suck the juices, and destroy the 
plant. The larvw turn to pupae in the end of July, 
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or in spring, and thence the flies develop in atniut 
ten days. Tlio egg is very minute, aliont T^otli of an. 
incli, and pale rod towanls liatcliiug. The larva or 
maggpt has a shining, oval body, \vhite or yellow- 
ish, with a soft fleshy head and twelve segments. 



Ifi^ssian Fly {Cecidomyia d^atructor ) : 
n, ; h, natural size*; r, pn];ia cases (‘flax-seeds') ill 

difl'fi-erit staj'es, jiatural size and iiia^nitied ; d, liarley slein, 
Klmwin;' ‘ flax-seeds’ in situ; e, stem ellviweU down. (From 
Miss Oniiei'Uil.) 

The mouth jmrts lare very delicate, hut near the 
hiiid end is a chitinoiis ‘ anchor process,’ which is 
[irohahly used as a <ligger or scraper. The pu[ui- 
cases, which are called * ilax -seeds,’ arc about ^th of 
an inch in length, of a long oval .sliajie,^ and of a 
hrownish or chestnut colour. 'Phe lly itself is a 
little stout made black and brown gnat, about 
of an inch in length. 

The lly was first known as a scourge in North 
America (luring the years 1786 and 1789, and owes 
its name to the orroncMUis su]iposition that it >va.s 
imported by tlie Hessian troops, mercenaries of 
Great liritain. In Kiigland it ap|>earcd in 1788, 
and was described by SirJosei»h Hanks. ‘It is now 
known to exist in th<? south of France, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and southern Hussla, and its original habitat 
IS (;oiisidered most probably to have been southern 
Europe and western Asia.’ In 18vS6 it occurred in 
Britain, and in some districts is said to have caused 
a loss of several Imshels per acre, lii some years 
the loss ill America has been enormous; as in tlie 
years 1790, 1821, 1844-45, 1871-72, 1876-78. Late 
sowing, * ploughing in ’ infested stubble, the use of 
* bait * patolies of corn, rotation of cro])s, tin? selec- 
tion of strong-stemmed corn, and the like arc 
suggested preventions of the scourge. 

See Cecidomyia, Corn Insects ; E. A. Onnerod, T/ic 
Hcma/n Fly (bond. 1886) ; A. S. Packard, ‘The Hessian 
My, its ravages, &c.* in U,S.A. Third Hep, of Entomolofj, 
Comm, (W^asliiiigton, 1883) ; H. A. Hagen, ‘ The Hessian 
Fly not imported from Europe,’ in Vanad. Entomolo- 
ffwt (1880); B. Wagner, Die new Oetreide Gall-Mucke 
(1861). 

Hcsychasts (Or. hesj/chnzein, ‘ to he (iiiiet’), a 
mystic and contemplative sect of the Greek Church 
in the 14th century, who may be described as the 
Quietists* of the East. A Basilian monk, named 
Barlaam, a native of Calabria, in the couree of a 
visit to the monasteries tif Giuece, observed among 
the monks of Mount Athos several practices and 
doctrines wdiich he considered grievously reprehen- 
sible, but one in especial. Believing that in the 
soul lay hidden a certain divine light, w'hich it was 
the office of contemplation to evoke, the monks 
withdrew at stated times to a retired place, seated 
themselves on the earth, and fi.\ed tlieir eyes stead- 
fastly on the centre of the stomach (whence the 
soubriquet by w^ich they were knoivn, omphalo’ 


psyrhfd^ ‘ navel souls’) ; and they averred that, after 
the allotted time of contemplation, a kind of 
heavenly light bejuned forth up(»n them from tlie 
soul (whose seat, they held, was in that region), 
and 111 led them witli ecstasy and supcniatiiral 
delight. The monks were defended by Gregoiy 
Palamas, tlie Archbishop of Tliessalonica ; and 
councils in 1341 and 1^51 pronounced in their 
favour. But the jmhlic voice was hostile to tlie 
sect, and they soon ftdl into obscurity. fcJee Stein’s 
monogiaph (Vienna, 1874). 

HosychillS* a (ircek grammarian of Alexandria, 
flourished probably towards the end of the 4th cen- 
tury A.D. He was the author of a Greek lexicon, 
containing words and phras(\s, obscure, rare, ami 
dialectical, which, in spite of the corru])tion of the 
text, is one of the most useful hooks we have for 
understanding the works of the great classic writers 
of Greece. The Ixist edition is that published by 
Alberti and Kiihnkeii ( 1746-66 ; with additions by 
fc>chow, 1792).--Hi5.svcHn;s of Miletus w’rote a work 
on eminent Greek writers, and a universal history 
(mostly lost) down to 518 A.D. See Orelli’s edition 
(1820). 

lletairaU or TTet.kimj; (Gr., ‘female oom- 
]»anions’), the coiirLesans of Atlieiis, who enjoyed 
I a social stainliiig not elsewhere accorded to them, 
were often woiiien of high culture, and exercised 
great inttiience. See Asfasia, Lais, Phuyne. 

lletairists. See Yfsila^^ti. 

Ileterorepcal (IL*. hetiros, ‘unequal,’ and 
ker/con, ‘tail’), Agiussiz’ term for the tail of 
Klasmobranch and most (hinoid lishes, in which 
the vertelmil axis is lient ujiwanis in the tail, 
making the u]iper lobe much the largm* (see the 
urtielc STUluiKON ). In bony lishes also the axis is 
somewhat bent njiwards ip its termination, hut the 
asymmetry is disguised, and the tail looks equal- 
lobed or homorervul. In some Teleosteans and 
Ganoids, in a few Ehismohranchs, and in Dipnoi, 
the tail is genuinely symmetrical or diphycerctU, 

Hetcrop'oftcU pelagic Gastero]»ods, in which 
the ‘foot’ has h(‘come a swimming organ. In 
association with their active life on the surface of 
the ocean must be noted not only tlie locomotor 
foot, hut the ])rot(*ctive transparency, the highly- 
developed nervous system anti sensory structures, 
eyes, ears, and sineiliiig organ. The toothed rib- 
Inm ill tlie niouth is also very elaborate. Teclini- 
cally the Heleropotls are included among tlie Azygo- 
braiiciis. Atlanta, with a large visceral dome and 
shell; Carinaria, with a reducetl hump and small 
ca;) like shell ; and Pterotrackea, without a hump or 
sliell, are the tliree types. See GASTEliorODA, 
Molluscs. 

lleterop'tera* See Hemiptera, Water- 
rug. 

lief man* or Ataman, the title of the head or 
general of the Cossacks («i.v.). 

Ilevclius (whose real name Ava.s Hovel or 
HiiVKLKE), tlOHANN, (ieniiaii astronomer, was horn 
at Danzig, 28th January 1611, and died in that city, 
28th January 1687. He was wealthy, and in 1641 
lie ert'cted an observatory in his own house, and 
for forty yearn carried on astronomical observations 
therefroni. He wrote descriptions of the phases and 
spots of the niooii, conducted nninerous researches 
on comets, and prepared clmrts of the moon and of 
the Inuivens. He laid doM'ii the results of his obser- 
vations ill Sehnofiraphta (1647)» Cometographia 
(1668), and Machhut Cwlestis (1673; repiinted, 
with on English traus. by Prince, in 1882), besides • 
minor works. 

Heves, a town of Hungary, 60 mUes ENE. of 
Pesth. Pop. 6698. 
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Hexachorcl« in nuKlern music, <lcnote8 tlie 8ix 
diatonic decrees of which Guido formed his scale. 
See GriDO, and Scalk. 

Hexagon (Gr. //c-r, ‘six,’ and goni(t, ‘anj;le’), 
a ti*^iire ot six sides and six an;rles ; when the sides 
and an;^lcs are equal it is called a rajulur hcxinjon. 
Of the three li^Mires which can completely occupy 
space ( the eqiiilateral triaimle, square, and hexa- 
j;on ) the Iiexagon contains tlie greatest area within 
a j^iven perimeter, the proportions hetwoen the 
three dillcrent li^iiros being nearly as the iminliera 
4, oL 0. It is tlins that bees, by making their ceils 
of a hexagonal form, enclose tlie greatest space 
with the lejist expenditure »)f wax. See Dees. 

Ilexaliedroil* a solid iigure bounded by six 
faces the cube being one incli. I 

llcxailietcr« the name applied to the most ! 
important form of classical verse. It is the heroic | 
or epic verse of the Greeks and liomans, tl 
grandest examj^les of wliiidi are the I/iftff and 
(hif/iist'!/ in ( Jreek, and the jEhchI in Latin. It con- 
sists, as its name implies, of six feet or measures, 
the host of wliieh must lie a .spondee (a measure j 
conipo.sed of two long .syllables), and the pennlti- ; 
mate a dactyl (one long syllable and two .short). , 
If the penultimate is also’ a s])ondce, the vei*se is | 
sabl to be spomlaie. Kbq>st<»ek, Goethe, and Vo.ss j 
have produce«l admirable specimens of iiexanieter | 
verso in (rernian ; and it has become familiar in i 
Knglisli tlirongh Longfellow's Emmjdintu Kings- | 
ley’s Andmnieda i ami (.dough’.s Uolhic of Toher-na- j 
Viiolirh, The following lines from the last show 
the only varietie.s of the hexameter which are 
endurable to the ear i.e. those in which the 
accent on each foot falls on its first syllable : 

Fiilt .-h<? In [ inyrLVl j springs her | sOnriies 1 far In thfi j : 

tains, 

.Stirring, t;nl | Ifctfng, | heaving iip, [ rising, } forth out | flowing, j 

It will hti observed that on whatever .syllable hero j 
the metrical accent falls, that syllable is precisely I 
the same which the voice naturally ticceiit nates. ! 
Whetlier this was the ca.se in ancient Greek and • 
Latin hexameters we do not know, hut, if the 
present system of (h-eek accent nation repre.sents 
the natural accent of Homeric, worfls, it is certain 
that Htimer disregarded the natural Jiccents, or did 
not observe our rule of always placing the metrical 
ae<-ent on the first syllable of each foot; and we 
still pronounce Latin liexametei-s by preserving ' 

hat we take to he the natural accent of each 
word, whether that corresponds to the metrical 
accent or not. Thus in the line 

ItiUi I am fd | bj profu 1 gu.s I.A | viniaqiic | venit 
we disregard the metrical accent, which .should fall 
on the first syllable of each fiK)t (and actually doe.s 
so in the fifth and sixth), and in reading the lino 
give effect to the natural accents only, as wo con- 
ceive them, of the word.s lUdiani, fcito, profugwt. 
Professor T. Arnold, in the appendix on metres 
in his Mtuiind of Engfifih Literature^ {Kiints out 
that when English hexameters were first written 
they were constructed in the same manner ; they 
were to be read in the same way ns Latin hex- 
ameters. The natural accent, except in the last 
two feet, overruled the metrical. In tlie following 
lines from Stanihurst’.s translation of the JEmm 
it will at once he seen that the effect is absurd if 
we road the lines as nirslerii Englisli hexameters 
are read ; 

Either here | arc couch { iiig Home i troo^M of I Oreekiah aa | 
Kembly, 

Or to crush | vjur bul | warks this I work is } forged, all | housca 
For to pry, ( surmount | ing the | town ; some 1 practice or | 
otlicr 

Here lurks | of cun | ning ; trust | not this | treacherous | 
ensign. 

If we read by the natural accent the effect is rough 
and harah to the ear ; if by the modem metrical, 


ridieiilous ami absurd. Such are the limitations of 
the hexameter in English. 

Hexaula (Gr. hcxapla, ‘the sixfold*), a cele- 
brated e«Tition by Origen of the Did TesUinicnt 
Scriptures, consisting of the Hebrew text, with a 
transcript in Greek letters, the Soptnagint, and the 
vemions of Aqiiila, Symniachus, ami Theodotion. 
It is no longer extant. See Oukikn, Skptuagint. 

llexliaill* an ancient town of Northumheiiaiid, 
heaiitifiillv situated on the right hank of the Tyne, 
24 miles SV. of Newcastle by rail. A stone bridge 
of nine arches spans the river, and the town is 
intersected from east to west by one long street, 
called ill its ililferent parts by the names of Priest- 
popple, Dattle-hill, and Hencotes. Two narrow 
streets connect with the market-place, one of tlic 
most interesting and picturesque in England, from 
which again other narrow streets diverge irrognlarly. 
The great point of interest is the Abbey Church 
St Andrew, a noble inoiiunieiit of lllth-centnry 
architecture, of which the greatei- part of the choir, 
except the eastern chapels, and both the transepts 
alone remain, the building having been subjected to 
shameful restoration in 185S, and again in 1869. 
The monastery was originally foumled by St 
Wilfiid in 674, ami his church was hnig celebrated 
hy the chroniclers as the finest qii this side the 
Alps. Here in 681 a bishopric was established 
which lasted till 821, wlieii Tidferth, the last 
bishop, dieil on a voyage to Dome, liaving been 
driven off hy the Danes. The ruined church was 
rebuilt in 1112, and a priory of Austin canons 
foundetl, hut the monast-ery was siqtprcssed under 
Ileiiiy VIII., and its lost prior hanged at Tyburn 
for takiim part in the Pilgrimage of Grace. The 
nave of the chiindi was dc‘stroved hy the Scots in 
1296, and was never )‘ehuilt. t’mler its ruins was 
discovered the Saxon crypt of St Wilfrid, a won- 
tierful survival of our earliest architecture, with 
strange barrel vaults, Jamn niches, and funnel- 
sliaped apertures, only to be mattdied at Kipon. 
It has been tliscovered that it was built of Koman 
stones, most likely carried from the old Homan 
slathm of Vomtapitumt but miles distant. The 
central towm* is 100 feet high, and of its eight 
ancient hells one is still called the ‘ Fray Dell,’ 
from having been rung to give warning in Border 
alarms. The sttme Fritli-.stoo] is supposed to have 
lx*en Wilfrid’s chair. The best remains of the 
monastery are the refectory and the abbey gate 
way of Norman architecture. To the west of the 
churchyard is the Seal, once the park of 'the monks, 
now a public promenade. Near Hexliani the Lan- 
castrians were severely ilefeatcd, May 15, 1464. 
The chief mfiiiufactiires of the town are gloves ami 
hats. Pop. ( 1871 ) 5331 ; ( 1881 ) 5919 ; ( 1901 ) 7071. 

See Wright’.. Ifutorit of Hexham (182.3); The PHory 
of Hexham^ Us Chronichra, Endowmenta, and Annala^ 
edited for the SurteeH Society by James Kaino (1864- 
65); Handbook to Hexham aud ita Antiquitica 

(1879); and cKpecially the ndinirable and Huiiipiuous 
work hy Charles Clement Hodges, The Abbey of St 
Andrew, Hexham (privately printed, 1888). 

lleylim Peter, an English divine of consider- 
able note in his own day, was descended from an 
ancient Welsh family belonging to Montgomery- 
shire, and was Isirn at Biirford, in Oxfordshire, 
November 29, 1599. He studied at Oxford, where 
lie t(M)k the degree of D.D. Through the interest 
of Laud (q.v.), Ileylin was appointed chaplain-in- 
ordinary to King Charles in 1 d 29. He was uepnved 
of his livings under the Commonwealth ; but after 
the Restoration was made sul>-dean of Westminster. 
He died May 8, 1662. Hcylin was a very volumin- 
ous controversial writer on the anti-Puritan side, 
and wrote cosmographies, histories of England, of 
the Deformation, and of the Presbyterians. See 
Fuller, Thomas. 
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Heyne* Christian Gottloh, a German classi- 
cal scholar, was born at Chemnitz, in U]>per 
Saxony, 2.'»th September' 1729, the son of a iKM)r 
weaver. In spite of extreme poverty and often 
alwolute hunger, Ileyno struggled j»ei*severingly at 
Leipzig; and in 175*1 lie obtained the situation of 
uncler-clerk in the Ilriihl library at Dresden. An 
edition of Tihulliis and one of the Kiichiridion of 
Epictetus, wliicli he published about this time, 
gained for him the patronage of the celebratcil 
scholar, ituhnken of Leyden. Ilut the outbreak 
of the Seven Years* War tlnew Heyne out of 
employment, and for some time he led a precarious 
life, being often without bread, and supporting 
himself as best he couhl by writing for booksellers. 
Ilut in 1763, on the recommendation of Ruhnken, 
he was appointed profes.sor of Elotpieiice at Gftttin- 
geti, and the rest of his long life was s])ent in coiii- 
^fort and professorial activity. JJy his lectures ami 
*the thorough knowledge he displayed of all depart- 
ments of ancient (jlrcok and Uoniau life, lie was 
chiefly instrumcnial in raising Gottingen to its 
pre-eminent jiosition as a school of classic.al study. 
He is said to have trained more than 130 professors. 
Heyne d ied 14th July I SI 2. His principal works, 
besiiles those mentioned, are liis editions of Virgil 
(1767 ; now ed. IS30-44), Pimlar ( 1773), Apollodorus 
(1782), and Hotiicrs Ttiad (8 vols. 1802); immerous 
translations; six voliiiiics of Opusntla Amdvmioa 
(1785 1S12); and about 75(K) reviews of Issiks in 
the Uotthujtr (tMvhi'U' AnzetfjCHt of which he was 
editor froiii 1770. Compare the Life (»f Heyne hy 
hisson iii-law, Ludwig lleercn ( 1813), and Carlyle’s 
essay in vol. ii. of the MisccUanien, 

Heyso, Pattl Johann, Gorman poet, dramatist, 
and novelist, was born in lh*rlin on 15tli March 
1830, and educated at Herlin and lloiiii. lie was 
one of tbo band of writers whom King Max of 
Havaria gathered around him in ^Tunicb in 1854. 
Freed from the necessities of earning a livelihood, 
Heyse has developed an astonishing productive- 
ness. As a writer of novelettes he is an ac^kiimv- 
ledged master, his work in this department being 
mostly of the nature of gen re -pictures in wonts. 
He is not wanting in sly humour, exhibits consid- 
erable executive skill and fertility of invention, 
shows artistic attention to details, and writ<js in 
a graceful style ; but his work is fn^quently 
marred by scusuou.sness and immoral feeling. He 
lia.s published more than a score of collections of 
novelettef^ under various titles, good specimens of 
wdiich arc contained in Dan Bitch dcr rrcinidsrhaft 
(1883-84). His poetic works include narrative 
poems, such as Urivtt (1852), and epics, such as Die 
jBmuf van Cypc.rn (1856) and Thelda (1858). As a 
dnunatist h*e ha.s been almost as voluminous a 
writer as in the domain of novels ; but few if any 
of bis dramatic pieces have been unequivcH'ally 
successful. He has also written a coiijile of more 
ambitious novels, Die Kinder der Welt (1873; 7th 
ed. 1880) and hn Parndieae (1875; 5th ed. 1880), 
W'hich liave been very warmly praised. Nor is his 
industry yet exhausted ; he has translated the 
poetical works of Giusti ( 1875)', of Leopardi ( 1874), 
and of Parini, Monti, and Manzini (1889). 

IlcyWOOd, a municipal town of Lanca-shire, 3 
miles E. of Bury and 9 N. of Manchester. It is 
connected with the llochdale Canal by a branch 
canal, and is on the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
KAilway. Incorporated in 1881, Hey wood has 
increased with great rapidity, both in po])ulation 
and wealth, since the beginning of the 19tli cen- 
tury, partly in consequence of extensive coal-mines 
in the neiglibourhood and partly in consequence of 
the enterprise of the Peel family, who introduced 
^ there the cotton manufacture. Iron and brass 
founding, U>ilor-making, and the manufacture of 


cotton, woollens, machinery, railway plant, and 
eheini(!als arc carried, on. tlie Free Libraries Act 
Avjis adopted in 1873 ; and the Queen’s Park, 20 
acres in extent, was opened in 1879. Pop. (1851) 
12, 194 ; ( IS8I ) 22,979 ; ( 1901 ) 25,461. 

Ilcywood, John, the o]ugranimatist, was bom 
near St Albans about 1497. After bis studies at 
Oxford he was introduced at court by Sir Thomas 
More, and soon made bimsedf by bis merry wit and 
bis skill ill music a favourite with Henry VIII., 
and later with Mary. He was a devout Catholic, 
and on the accession of Elizabeili betook himself 
to Malincs, where he died in 1580. He wrote 
several short plays which he called interludes. 
The name had hitherto meant «liort dramatic 
pieces iMuforined in the intervals of a banquet or 
court-pageant, in which the characters were merely 
personified qualities, hut Hey wood introduced the 
novelty of making the.se individual ]»ersons rc- 
j>rc.'«cnt classes, as the Pedlar, the Pardoner, and 
the like, instead of Youth, Felicity, &c. His inier- 
hide.s thus form an important stcage lietwcon the 
old moralities and the modern drama. Among 
them are Johitn^ Tyh his irifc, and Sir Johan the 
preesfe ; A Mery Play hvtircnc the Pardoncre and 
the FrerCt the C* urate and Keighhonr Pratlc ; and 
The Play railed the four P"s, a new and eery Merry 
Interlude of a l*aimery a Pardoner^ a Poiiearyi 
and a. Ped)ar. His three colh'ctions of Epigrams 
reach the number of six liiindnMl. His longest 
work is the wearisome allegorical poem. The 
Spider and the Fly^ in which the relative niorits 
of Catholics and Protestants are contrasted. 

Hey woody Thoma.s, dramatist and actor, a 
Lineofiishire man, was educated at (.’auibridge. 
He seems to have been writing plays as early 
as October 1596; and on 25tli March 1598 he 
wfus regularlv engaged hy Philip Heiislowe as an 
actor. Of all the old draniatisis he was the most 
prolific. We learn from the nrefacc to The English 
Traveller that do\m to 1633 lie had ‘ had either an 
entire hand, or at the least a main finger,* in the 
composition of 220 plays ; ami he continued for 
some years after that- date to write for the stage, 
lie was also tlie author of an historical poem, Traja 
Britanniea (160t), folio); an Apology for Arturs 
(1612); Nine Boohes of Various history eoneerninge 
Women (1624); a folio of nearly live linndred 
pages, which was planned, written, and printed 
within the snace of seventeen weeks ; a long poem, 
witli learnecl and curious annotations. The Ilier- 
arvhic of the Blessed Angells (1635, folio); a 
volume of rhymed translations from Taician's 
Dialogues, Erasmus, Ovid, <S:c. ; various mayoralty 
pageants, and divers tracts ami treatises. His pro- 
jected Lives of all the Poets, Modern and Foreign, 
wii.s unfortunately never published. In 1624, and 
again in 1035, he refers to this work ; and we know 
from Richard Brathwait’s SeholaFs Medley tliat 
lie was engaged upon ii as early as 1614. The 
last of Heywood’s puhlications was The Life of 
Amhrvsius Merlin (1641 ). It is usually supjiosed, 
hut without suflicient evidence, that he was alive 
in 1648, Avhen he was inentioned in the Satire 
against SejHiratists, 

Twenty-four of Heywood’s plays have come 
down. The best is A Woman Idldc ivith^ Kind- 
WC.V.W (1607), a iiathetic tragedy of doiiiestic life; 
and with this may he couplctl The English 'Traveller 
(1633), which contains some admirable sccnc.s, hut 
emls somewliat ahrupHy. Heywood was particu- 
larly successful in dei»icting blameless^ English 
gentlemen, such characters as Master Frankford 
HI the earlier jday and young Geraldine in the 
later. His work is usually distinguished hy natur- 
alness and simplicity ; hut he wrote at the begin- 
ning of his career one absurdly grandiose play, i7t« 
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Fourc Prciitlscs of London^ priiit<'<l in 1015, which 
was paro<li«I in Jlenunioiit and Klct<;hor’s Kniqht 
of the liuntimj Prstle. In the two parts of I'hc 
Fair Muid of the Jl'est (1031), and i\\ Fortune Inj 
Land and Sea, ]>sutl.v written hy William Kowley 
and lirst printed in 1055, he j^ivos ns some spirite<l 
descriptions of sea-fi'rhts. The Fatjre Maifdc of the 
F.Lrhantje. (1007), a sentimoiital oomeily, luus a very 
iinprohalde plot; The Rape of Luerceee (1008) Ls 
cliielly noticeable for its song's ; I.ore'.'i yfai6tre.s.se 
(10.‘10), dealing' with the story of (.’ni»id and Tsyehe, 
is fanciful and in«^tMU(Mis ; and there is much ten- 
derness in tJhallenqe for Beantic (lti30). In the 
Four Ap's — ’The Gulden Aqe (Kill), The SdrerAge 
(1013), The Brazen Aqe (1013), and the two yiarts 
of The Iron Aqe (103*2) — Heywooil dramatisetl 
classi«*al niylholo;,'V, ‘ from Jnpiter and Sal uni to 
the utter saihversioii of Troy. These plays arc 
undeniably tedious, hut contain some charming 
poetry. The Late Lanrashire Witches (1034), 
written in conjunction with Kioliard llroiiie, is 
lari^cly of a farcical character ; and The rr/.s-c 
Wtnnan of Hotjsdon (103S) e.\p<tses the trickeries 
of fortune-tellers. In The Iloyidl Kinq and Loijall 
Snhiert (1037) the doctrine of passive obedience 
to kindly authority is carried to extreme lengths. 
The early plays, / F. (‘2 parts, 1600) and 

If Ytat Lnotr not Me You liaor A’o Bodie,; or, th 
Troniiles of f^hn en Flizaheth (1005 3*2), are of small 
account; nor can much be said in fa\our of A 
Mayifen-Ueatl Well l.ost (1034). The. Captires, or 
the Lost Berorerrd, an int».*resting play acte*! in 
10*24, was lirst published in 1SS5 from I^gerton MS. 
1994 ( Jhillen's ‘ (.)ld Flays,’ l.>t series, v<d. iv.). A j 
collection of Hey wcmkI s plays, in six volumes, was 
issued in 1874 ( London, John Fearson). In tragic | 
power he wfis dericient, but his gentleness and . 
sincerity endear him to students. ! 

llOZOklafl (Heb. ffish’ah, Yehishiyahu, ‘May | 
Jehovah stnojgtlien him’), a reforming king of; 
Judah, sfHi and successor of Ahaz, reigned fnmi « 
7*28 to 697 IS.C. His reign is remarkable for the 
invasions by the Assyrians uinler Sargon, and again 
under Sennacherib. When Sennacherib appeared 
before JeriisahMii ‘an Angel of the Fa)rd ’ (ex- 
plaincil variously to mean the plagm*, an earth- 
ipiake, a sudden attack )jy Tirhaka, or the simoom) 
slew during one single niglit 180,909 men in the 
.:V^<yrian camp, cand Sennacherib was obliged to 
retreat. (See *2 Kings, xviii. xx., and *2 (Jiron. 
xxix. -xxxii. ) The events of this period as recorde<l 
in Assyrian records are treated at Assyria (<j.v.). 

the war he coIlectLsl great treasures and 
executed many highly useful works, among which 
the a^picducts of JeiMisalem take a foremost place. 
His was also the golden age of prophetic poultry. 
He was succeeded by his son .Manasseli. 

lliawsitlia^ the name by which the Iroquois 
call a persniiage of nnracMilou.s birth (elsewhere 
amongst the North Amerh'aii Indians known as 
Michalxm, Chiabo, i'vc. )sent amongst them to clear 
the rivers and forests, arid teach the arts of peace. 
Longfellow’s poem (1S4‘2) is base<l on ScluKilcrafl’s 
version of the tradition (‘Algic Kcsearches,’ 1839; 
republished as The Myth of IJiairatha, 1856). 

Uillbert Lf;ctlir<^S« a foundation institniod 
by the trustees of llolrert Ilibljert (1770-1849), 
a Wc*8t india merchant. For many veara the 
tniHtees applied the funds imainly to the higher 
culture of dtndeuts for the Unitarian ministry, 
hut in 1878 resolved to institute Hibls^rt Lectures, 
with a view to capable aqd really honest treat- 
ment of unsettled pruhlems in theology, apart from 
the inU^rest of any particular church or system. 
Amongst the lecturers have been Max Muller, 
Page Uenoiif, lieiian, Kliy.s Davids, Kuenen, Beard, 
Reville, Ftleiderer, Khy.s, Sayce, fuid Hatch. 


lllberillltloil (Lat. hibemare, ‘to uas.s the 
winter’), «a physiological term employed to de- 
scribe tlie habit which ewtain northern, and most 
probably some Antarctic mammals, reptiles, fishcB, 
insects, and molluscs have of nassinj^ part of the 
year, almost invaiiahly the coldest winter months^ 
ill a more oi* less continuously ioiqiid condition, 
from which they revive either at irregular intervals, 
or altogether on the return of warm weather. 
Hence the Germans ex]»vess this coiidilion by Uie 
wonl u'intersehlaf (‘winter sleep’) in eontra- 
distinetion to soni/ncrschlaf ‘summer sleep’ or 
, a‘stivatiori, an analogous, though not identical, 
j trait of some southern animals during the suinruer 
months. 

j As far as mammals are com!erm?d, the following 
; are the piineij)al fads e.«lfihlished : ( 1 ) All northern 
sjK'cies, even those which liiid fooil searce during 
winter, do not hibernate, nor <lo all the si>ecies of 
tlm same family, order, or genus. Even both sexes 
of the same species do not always iigree in ibis 
resjiect. The l»ear, the badger, tlie dornionsv, the 
hamster, tlie hat, the imirniot, the zi/el, .ami the 
hedgehog are among the best known ainl most pro- 
nounced liiheniators. Hut nliiie all the hiirrowing 
iiianiud.s, whistlers, woodclmeks, gi'onnddiogs, &c. 
are more or less conqdete liibernatins, the alpine 
.marmots {A/rfomys niannotta) indulge in this 
I habit hy tits and starts. The sloth hear (Jltd-ursus 
' lahiatns) .'iiid other liitliaii Ursida* dilVer from the 
other memhers of their family in remaining awake 
during winter, though they are sluggish <luring this 
season, moving alsmt very little, and then only 
oec:isionalIy wlieti they require food ; and Ijolh the 
black and brown bear of the Hocky Mount ains 
and the polar hear are strict hiheriialors only as 
regards their fmiialcs, the mah? being often seen 
at large hcitween November and May. Most of 
the American squirrels ditVer from the Knro- 
j»ean s]»ecies in being rion-liihernaling. (*2) TJie 
same animal may vary in this res[)ect in dilTer- 
eiit jioriions of its range. Thus, though the 
American skunks are in the northern part of the 
region over whicli they roam more or less eonqdcte 
liiheniators, they get niore and more wakeful as 
their range extfuids eipiatorially, iiiiiil in the most 
soulhern jiart of it they move about freely’ at all 
seastms ot the yi*iir. In like manner, the ]»rairie 
‘di»g,’ or inarniot [Cynomys Indoeivitinns), in the 
mntiieni jdains retires to sle(‘p during severe 
weather, as do also thci woodehueks of tlie same 
region, hut in open winters and on jdcasant ilays 
they display no such tendency ; while in the ex- 
treme soutliern limits of their range they are not 
Jiihernators at all. (3) Tliey tlo not all retire at 
the same time. Most of the true hiberiiators take 
to their ‘ hihernaculuni,’ or winter hole — a burrow, 
a hollow tree, a cave, the eaves of a house, or 
similar situation — in late antiiiiin, varying the date 
slightly according to weather. Hnt the great bat 
(SeotojdiUns noctida) is rarely s(*en after Septem- 
ber, ami often retires as early as the end of July, 
when its iiise<?t food is ahuiidant. (4) All of them 
do not sleei) tlie sainc length of time, or with the 
same torjiidity, and several indulge in hibernation 
and w'aking alternately during the winter. The 
sqiiinel, in Britain, lies dormant most of the cold 
.M‘;i.soti ; hut on snushiny days it often wakes, 
visits its hoai'ds of foou, cats freely, and then 
retires to rest again. The heilgeljog is sonietimea 
seen during the winter ; and on sunshiny days tlie 
comnion bat often emerges from its hihernaculuin, 
and Hits alanit even when snow is on the ground. 
The doi'iiiouse also at intervals wakes up, oats, 
and goes to sleep. Other animals, like the long- 
taileil held -mouse, pass the winter in a drowsy state 
not far removed from dormancy. There are thus all 
gradations betw^eeu continuous W'iiiter dormancy ' 
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anil the ordinary daily ftleep of a fo.w hours in 
which every animal induljjes. There is also 
every degree of torpidity exhihiied. The hedge- 
hog and tlic dormouse may he rolled over ami over 
like a hall, without waking, and the hlack hear of 
Aiuevica is extremely diilicult to arouse out of its | 
winter sleep. On the otlier hand, the hrown bear 
of SilKJihi hibernates lightly, and is very dangerous 
when awakened. The hedgehog, if disturbed, takes 
a *deej) sonorous insjiiration, followed by a few 
feeble respirations, and then by total quiosronce.' 
This diilers from the stirring and then coiling itself 
up again which is the animal’s way when awakeiu'il 
out of an ordinary sleep. But, though sensation 
fuid volition are dormant, the rcHex and exeito- 
motory actions are keen, the slightest touch 
ai>plied to the sj^ines of a hedgehog or to llie 
wihgs of a bat inducing one or two inspimtory 
movements. But the hibernating badger is not 
aiflic.iilt to reawakc, and in its torpor, like all 
biberiiating animals, is not rigid, (d) Continuous 
liibernators do not lay in stores of food. Jutcr- 
initient winter-sleei>ers generally do, while soine 
animals which are not true liibernators, but remain 
only drowsy during the winter, retire to their 
burrows to pass the days of fainiiio above griuind 
in the midst of their almndaiit nuts and other 
provender. All of tlicse food-storers are vegetahle- 
eaters. The arclio. fox is im(ce«l the only exceje 
tion to this rule, for though it i.s not any more 
llian the braver .a hibemator, it hoards up dead 
leniiiiings, ermines, geese, liares, iSre. against the 
evil days of winter. An exception to intermittent 
hiheriiators heing thus ]»rovidcnt is aUbriled by the 
porcupine {Jli/strix vnatala) and the alpine mar- 
mot. 

Ill its most pronouiiceil forms hibernation diOei-s 
physiologically in several important steps from 
ordinary sleep, though it is uiidoubt.e<lly linked 
with tins function hy a regular chain of links. 
Cold wo know produces drowsiness, wliicli ends 
in a fatal torpor, and on wann days a slee]> steals 
over the eyes which might, in kind if not in de- 
gree, be compared with the tcstival torpor of some 
animals. In other resjiects, hiboniatioii is more 
akin to trance. Yet what is most puzzling about 
it is that it atVccts only some animals which differ 
little in habit from others which keep awake all 
wunter, and in the same region tind food in almiid- 
ance. Tluj jiolar bear sleeps while seals an? plenti- 
ful on the ice Hoes, and the Noetule hat retires 
wliile the cock<?hafers, in which it delights, are 
numerous. Still, as it enables animals to live 
within their area which might otlunwise reijuire 
to migi’ate, we cannot refuse to admit that hiber- 
nation plays an important ]mrt in the struggle for 
existence, ’the survival of the titiest, and the means 
whereby animals are conliiied within certain zoo- 
geographical regions. But how it originated, or 
whether it is a survival, like migration, from a 
former condition of things, are pi*ohleiii.s whicii in 
the present state of our knowledge cannot be 
satisfactorily solved. 

Hibcniators, when they retire for the winU'r, 
are unusually fat : when tliey emerge from their 
liibernaculum tlney are un wonted ly lean. They all 
try to ke*?p warm, the heat of their hiKly Wing 
nearly that of their hibernaculiiin. Yet if exposed 
to greater cidd they revive, and, if the temperature 
is still further lowered, like other animals they 
freeze to death, llci iviscence is probably due to 
the calls of nature, the observations of Horvath on 
a zizel {Spermophilua citillns) showing that the 
lieat of the circuniainbicnt air does not rise while 
the animal is awaking, though the tempero.ture 
of its body does. During dormancy the animal 
functions arc all but suspended. Excretions in 
the hat are r^ucod to almost nothing, and tlio 


bears close the lower end of their alimentary canal 
hy a resinons ping, known in Sweden as ‘ tappen** 
Respiration and circulation are reduced to a mini- 
inum. The air of a closed jar containing a hiber- 
nating dormouse is unaltered. Others can survive 
bmg^ in an atmosY>\iove deprived of oxygen. A 
bat in a lethargic comlition has remained sixteen 
minutes niidi^r the water ; and tliougli three or 
four minutes’ immersion will, under other eircum- 
stances, siillice to drown a hedgehog, in a. state of 
winter torpidity it can bear twenty-two .'iiid a lialf 
with impunity (Marshall Hall), "(’arbon dioxide 
Ii.os so little effect on a torpid marmot that one 
lived after being four hours in this ]toisonons gas. 
Simon and Friedleben noticed that in some hiber- 
nators the tbymiis gland gets ladc*n with fat just 
before they retire for the winter, ami Barkow has 
deserihed a iiortion of this ,as the* ‘hibernating 
gland.* In tliis special organ, lie claims, the fat 
is transformed into a store of aiiimal starch and 
sugar, by which the heart and muscles are fe<l 
during the period of torpidity. But Jiis ol)serv;i- 
tions have not been conlirnied, this gland not 
! existing in all liibernators ; nor is it at all certain 
j that such is its. use. Moreover, contrary to his 
I assertion, hiberniitors do lose weight, oft(‘ii to tlie 
‘ extent of ilO and 40 pc'r cent., in this respect resem- 
bling starving animals. 

Hibernation in other animals has imt been so 
I closely studied. All reptiles and batrachia become 
1 torjmi during cold weather, snakes ]>assiiijLf the 
[ winter in tangled knots as if for warintli : if the 
: viper is aroused at this season its veimni is said to 
. he inert. Alligators ereeji into holes in the river- 
banks, and frogs lie dormant in the iinul at the 
I iMitlom of ponds. Many fishes (carp, roach, chub, 
minnows, eels, flic .M(?iliteiTancan ninrieiia, &ct.) 
also retire into some dee}> r(?eess, or into the 
mud, though their eondilion at this ]>eriod is not 
that of the tnio hiherimtors. Their vitality only is 
lowered. In winter tall land-snails liib(*rnate by 
closing the nioutbs of their shells with a^ i>late 
(the epiphragm), leaving only a little hole in the 
middle of it for hrea thing. Slugs also heeoine 
I torphl ill holes in the ground, and the fresh -water 
j mussels (Unio, .\iiodouta, I >reis.s».'na ) bury tlieiu- 
I selves in the pond and river niiid until the cold 
I months are over. The torpidity of insects in the 
I impa and other stages is well kimwri. Tmlividiiale 
I oelonging to the Vanessa group of biitterllics which 
hiheriiale in the ituntfo stage occasionally emerge 
I during mild winter days. But liive-hecs do not 
liiljcrnate, food being neei'ssary for their subsist- 
ence tluring the flowerless season. 

Si*e Animal Heat and Thysiolooy; Tempehatuhk 
OF THE lk)l>Y; uho Barkow*’s Dvr Wintcrat'hiaf vtich 
itt'inen KrAchvitiinvHn itn Thitrrcivh Oarrmtdlt (184I>); 
Fricdlebcn’s IHe rinjA. dcr Tfn/inv» Ih'ihe ( ) ; Siiiion*B 
J*/if/ftiofof/ical Kssait on the ThinnvJf Gland ( ]84r>) ; Lloyd’s 
Fifjd S})orts of the North of Nurope (1^85), pp. 124-125; 
Jflai-shiili Hall in I'odd’s Citclopevdia of Anatomy and 
Phyviohniy (vol. ii. p. 771 et seq,)\ Now’jjort, PhUomphi' 
ral TranAoctions (1837); Brown's Mammals of Green- 
land (Admiralty Manual, 1875, p. 10); and Our F.arth 
(3890), vol hi. pp. 2l>-30; Duns in Science for All (voL 
V. p. 1:40), Ac. 

Hibernia* Bee Ikkland. For the Hibernian 
ScluK>l, see Roy.vl Military Asylum. 

llibisoilSt a genua of plants of the natural 
order J^Ialvacea*, the tyne of a tribe or sub-order 
distinguished by a double calyx and fruit of three 
or more many-seeded cariiels united into a many- 
celled capsule". The species are numerous, natives 
of wann climates, sonic of them trees or shrnlis, 
but most of tliem large herbaceous })lants, annit^ 
or perennial. The flowers of many are very beauti- 
ful ; in the South Sea Islands they are much used 
for personal adornment. H, st/nacus, sometimes 
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but erroneously ralloil Althtra fntte 2 \ a native of 
Syria and (*arnioIa, has long been in cultivation as 
an ornaiucutal shrub, and proves sudicieiitly hardy 
in many parts of Britain. Many are favourite 
hotliouso plants. The characteristic mucilaginous 
and lihrous properties of the Malvacea* are very 
stn>ngly developed in this tribe. The fruit of IL 
(or Abelmu'ivlt ns esculent ns) is in general 
use both in the East and West Indies as <an article 
of food ; its name in tlie West Indies is ( hibbo. It is 
an annual ])lant, with a soft lierbaceoiis stem, to 5 
feet high, crenate leaves, axillary sulphur-c»>loured 
lh>wers, and pyramidal, somewhat pod like eaj)suleH. 
It is eiillivatecl in some })arts of the soiitli of Europe. 

HHnscna csciifcntn.t, upper part r^f a 

flowering idant : mucilage that 

f/, uiiripf' fruit ; ‘•jction of do. cliewing it 

(Ueiitky and Trinieii.) the natives of 

the South Sea 

Islands obtain nourisbnient in tiines of scarcity. 
Thi> tree is one of the most aluindant trees of 
the South Sea Islands ; and the wood, being 
light, tough, and dnrahlc, is jiincli u.sed for many 
purposes. From its fibre the Tahitian.s manufac' 
lure matting line and coarse, the batter fc»r sle«*p- 
ingiipon, the former for protection from wet during 
tlte rainy 'reason, and tliey also iipakc ropes and 
twine of’ the same. The hark is very fibrous, and 
CfUilage and matting are made of the tibre in 
various tropical countries. Many otlier species 
yield fibres, some of them coarse, some of tbein fine 
and beautiful, wbicb are used in different coun- 
tries ; but tlie iiKist important in ibis respect is 
IJ. cnnnnb/nns, tin* Deccan Hemp of western India 
(see Fnii.'ors SrnsTANCKS). II. snhhtriffa is very 
generally cultivated in warm countries, on account 
of its calyx, wliicb, as the fruit ripens, becomes 
fleshy, ami acquires a very pleasant acidity. It is 
Tniich used for making taris and j<.*lly, and a decoc- 
tion of it, sweetened and fernicnted, affords a re- 
freshing beveraw, well known in the West Indies 
as Sorrel Cord hrinl\ the plant being calleil lied 
Sorrel ; and in the Madras territories it is used for 


Ulfiiscn^ cscnIcntnH, upper part of a 
flowering jdant : 
a, uiiripf fniit ; h. ‘.action of do. 
(Ueiitley and Trinieii.) 


also used by the Chim*s(* to stain their oyohrow-s 
and their shoes black. 

Hiccup^ or llicootuiil, is caused by an in- 
voluntary contraction of tlie Diaphragm (q.v.), 
while the glottis is spasmodically closed. The 
inward current of air through the narrow'ed aper- 
ture, ami its siidtien arrest wdien the glottis 
closes, cause the characteristic sound. Usually the 
paroxysm only lasts for a few miinit(*s, but it may 
sometimes extend to hours or days. The most 
common cause of biceii]) is some disordered eoii- 
ditioii of the stomacli. \'ery obstinate hiccup some- 
times occurs in various diseases, esjiecially fevi*rs 
and diseases of tlie lungs and liver; and may be a 
very serious comiilication in consequence of the 
exhaustion it produces. >Sometimes it has a nervous 
origin. 

When the attack is slight it may often he stop]»c<l 
I by making a very full inspiration’, and tlien holding 
! the breath as long as pos.sihle, the dia])hragm hein;j 
. thus kept ill a slate of voluntary enntractioii. 
i A draught of cold water, a start or tilow, or strong 
I ]»ressnre round the waist w’ill sometimes give relief. 

I In more ohstinati* Ct'ises n comhimition of camphor 
j or of opium with chloroform, and the frequent 
.sw'allowing of small rounded pic*ccs of ici*, arc per- 
haps the most efliciciit remedies. Ilismiith, mix 
vomica, bromide of potassium, and many oHkm* lirn^s 
have also been recommended. 

llickf^s* fllcointK, non juror and ])hilologisl, was 
born at Newshani, Vorksbire, tliine 20, 1(542. He 
studied at Oxford, in 1(5(54 was elected Fellow' of 
Lincoln (.'ollegi*, and in JOOO took holy orders. 
In 1(57(5 be became cbaplain to the Duke of 
Jaiiiderdalc, whom he accompanied to Edinburgh. 
In 1078 be ri'ceived Hie degree of I). 1). from the 
j univer.sity of (Jlasgow’, and next year from Oxford. 

I In 1082 was appointed one of the king’s c]ia]»‘ 

! lains, and the following year made l)(*iin of Wor 
ter. Befusin^^ at the Beyolution to take the 
oaths to King William 111., he \yas deprived of all 
his benefices. In 1693 he was sent with a list of 
the iioiijnring clergy to the exiled king at St 
( lermains, and in 1094 was consecrated by a prelate 
f»f bis own i»arty Suffragan Bisboji of Thetford, 
His publications" in controversial and practical 
divinity are numerous. His greatest work, (?n- 
titled Tbcsffnrns Grannnatico'Criticns ct Arvhwo- 
lofjicns lAnfjnnrnm Veternm Septcnfrionalrnm, 
appeared at Oxford in 170o, 3 vols. lol., and in 1089 
be bad ]>ublislicd a grammar of Anglo-Saxon and 
M« i>so-( iotbic. He died December 15, 1715. 

llick^^ry (LVow/r/), a genus of trees formerly 
included among Walnuts ( .lu^dans). The hickories 
are. exclusively North American. They are large 
and beautiful Dees, attaining a beiglil of 70 or 
80 or even 100 fi-et, with pinnate com]>oiind leaves. 
The timber of all of tlieiii is very heavy, strong, 
and tenacious, but decays speedily when cxpo.s(*d 
to beat ami moisture, and is said to be peculiarly 
liable to injury from 'worms. ( i rent (piaii titles of 
liickory are used to make boiqis for casks. It is 
miieli used for handspikes, and shafts of carriages, 
bandit's of axes and golf-clubs, large screws, <!(c. 
are made of it. ft is greatly esteemed for fuel. 
Tile lints of some of the sptajics are excellent eat- 


siiiiilar purposes, and is iiariied liozeUe or lionselle, 
fl. Abel niosch ns (or Abel mosrh ns niosr.lmtns)^ some- 
times calletl Musk Sceil, anotber plant common in 
widely separated tropical countries, is cultivated for 
its seeds, wiiich have a fragrance hetw'cen that of 
irinsk and that of amber. TJiey are much used by 
pt.-rfurners, and are called AmbreMe or Grmnes 
(I A/rtbrrffe. In Ejj:yj»t and Arabia they are mixed 
with coffee, and stimulant and Htomacbic. niialiiios 
are ascribed to them. The jietals of //. Tiosrt- 
Sinensis possess astringent properties, and they are 


iiig, and in flavour resemble walnnts. They are 
enclosed in husks wiiicli si>lit up into four equal 
valves ; the surfat'c of the nut is smooth, with 
four or more ridj^es running lengthwise, and meet- 
ing, especially in C. suleata^ in sharp points at 
cither end. — C. nlbn^ the Shell-bark or Siiag-bark 
Hickory, so called from its shaggy outer bark, 
wiiicb peels off in long naiTOW' plates, yields the 
comnifin hiehory'-nut of the northern parts of the 
United States. Tlie trunk is slender, and the tree 
occasionally reaches a height of from 80 to 100 
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feet. Its coinpoiincl leaves are often 20 inches long. 
The nuts have a delicious llavour, and are in con- 
siderable request. The shell is thin but hard, the 
kernel sweet. — C, sulcata, the Shell-bark Hickory 
of the West, is a very similar tree, found from 
Pennsylvania to Wisconsin.— 6'. oltvw/orum, a 
western and southern species, yields the well-known 
Pecan Nut — in which the internal partitions com- 
mon to the other hickories wdth the walnut are 
lacking. It is a handsome tree of GO or 70 feet 
liigh— 3n some cases reaching 90 feet. — C. tomcniosa 
yiehls the Mocker Nut, and C, amam the Bitter 
Nut; while the Pignut Hickory, also with a 
bitter nut, is C. porcinn. 

Hicks LIAS, a celebrated American jireacher 
of the Society of Friends, was born at Hempstead, 
Long Island, March 19, 1748. At the age of 
twenty-seven he was already a well-know’ii preacher, 
ami for many years he travclle<l through tne States 
and Camula, Veceiving no compensation for his 
labours, and when not preaching labouring on his 
own farm. He was one of the lirst in his body to 
agitate against slavery. An able lu-eacher, he 
exerciscul great influence among his co-religionists 
until his unitariaiiisni, or denial of the divinity of 
(.Christ and a vicarious atonement, brought him into 
disfavour w'ith orthodox Friends ; but he ]mblished 
his own views with perseverance, and at the age 
of eighty still travelled and preached. The result 
of his labours w'as a schism of the society into 
two divisions, popularly knowui as Orthodox and 
Hieksitc Friends (see FitiENDS). He died at 
Jericho, Jiong Island, February 27, 1830. »See his 
Jonnml (IMiila. 1828) and Letters (1834). 

Iliilateo, a word explained as being originally 
h-ijo (Ic (tlqo, ‘son of soniothing,* is the title of a 
iiienibcr of the lowest class of Si>anish nobility. 

Hide, in old English law’, <lenoted a certain area 
of land, the exact quantity of which is variously 
given as (K), 80, and 100 acres. According to K. W. 
Eyton {Key to Domesday, 1877), the Domesday hide 
of lan<l denoted fiscal value, luit superficial quantity. 

HUles. See Lkathkr. 

Hieracliim. Sec H.uvkweed. 

Hicrapolis, twm ancient cities of the Orient. 
(1) Hierapoli.s, or on coins Hierojadis, was a city 
of Syria Cyrrliestica, and stood on the high-road 
from Antioch to Mt?sopotaiiiia, 14 miles W. of 
the Euphrates. Under the Seleucid kings this 
city was an important centre of trade, particularly 
in cotton and silk, 'riie great temple of Astarte 
(locally knowm as Bainhyke or Mamhog) w’as 
plundered by Crassus in 53 n.c. With the growth 
and spread of Christianity, Hierapolis gradually 
lost its importance. Passing into the hands of the 
califs, it was ref(»rtified by Harouii al-Baschid about 
the beginning of the 9th century. It was captured 
by Romanus Diog<mes in 10G8, and was aj^ain 
stormed by Saladin in 1175. Its decay dates iroiii 
the time of the Mongol invasion. — (2) lliera].)o]is 
W'as the name given to a city of Phrygia, situated 
between the rivers Lycus and Meander, 5 miles N. 
of Laodicea. It was celebrated for its hot springs, 
and for a cave, called Plutonium, whence issued 
mephitic vapours that proved fatal to life. At 
Hierapolis, tne birth])laco of Epictetus, Cybele was 
much worshipped; and there St Paul founded a 
Christian church. See Harper's Magazine, Octo- 
ber 1889. 

lllCParchy (Gr. hieros, ‘sacred,’ and arehd, ‘T 
govern’), the name used to designate the whole 
sacred governing and ministering body in the 
church, distributed accorrling to its several grada- 
tions. See Orders (Holy), Bisuor, Priest, 
Deacon ; also Pope. 

Hieratic Writing. See Hieroolyphics. 
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Hiero 1., king of Syracuse, succeeded his 
brother (icloii in 478 R.C. The most important 
event of his reign w'as the naval victoiy gained by 
his fleet ainl that of the (‘umani over the Etruscans 
in 474, w'liicli ilepvive<l the latter of tlieir supremacy 
in the Tyrrhtmian Sea. Though violent and 
rapacious, he W'as a lover of poetry, ami the patron 
of Simonides, /Eschylus, Bacchylides, and Pindar. 
Hiero died at Cataiia in 4G7 n.c. 

Hlero II.« kinjj of Syracuse (270-215 B.C.), 
was the son of a iiohle Syracusan named IJierocles. 
During the troubles which prevailed in Sicily after 
the retreat of Pyrrhus (275 Ji.(\) Hiero greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, and W’os first a[)poiiited cum- 
mamler-iii-chief and then (Reeled king of the 
Syracusans. He joine<l the Carthaginiiaiis in 
besieging Messana, wdiich had siirrenderetl to the 
Romans ; hut he was beaten by Anpius (^laudius, 
the Roman consul, ami compelled to return to 
Syracuse. In 2G3, however, he concluded a peace 
I with the Romans fur fifteen years, during which lie 
proved so faithful to his engagements that in 248 
peace W'as ])ermanent1y estahlislied. In the second 

■“uiiic war Hiero likewise pnived liimscif the faith- 
I ful ally of the Romans, and supported them with 
money and troops, especially after their defeat at 
the lake of Thrasymene. He died in 215, and was 
succeetled by his grandson Hieronymus. Hiero, 
hy. his clemency, wisdom, and siiiii)licity, (iiiito 
gained the affections of the Syracusans, amt ids 
financial arrangements were uilopted by the 
Romans w’lien tliey subsequently conquered Syra- 
cuse. He devotetrgreat atUuition to tlie imiiruve- 
ment of agriculture, ami his law’s respecting the 
I tithe of coni, See. {Leges llierouicw) were still in 
force in the country in Cicero's time. He was like- 
w'ise a patron of the arts, particularly architecture; 
and Anddmedcs w’as his relative amt friend. 

Ilierocles the Neoplatoidst, lived at Alex- 
andria about the middle of the 5th century, and 
enjoyed a great reputation. He is usually reckoned 
the author of a commentary on the gohlen vei-ses 
of Pythagoras (edited hy Mullach, 1853). A 
collection of jests {Astda) used also erroneously 
to be fatliered on him. 

liter Oglypllios (literally ‘sacred sculjitnres,’ 
from hieros and g/yphd), a term ap]>1ied to the repre- 
sentations of objects used to express language, 
especially those W'ldch the ancient Egyptians, Mexi- 
cans, and other nations employed for that purpose. 
The term hieroglyphs w’ould, however, he more 
correctly applietl to these figures. The nuinher of 
those u.sed by the ancient Egyptians w'as probably 
almut 1700, and hy means of them the}’ w’ere en- 
abled to express all their ideas with correctness, 
clearness, and facility. Tliey consist of representa- 
tions of figures of men and women and their limbs ; 
quiulrupeds, hinls, fishes, and reptiles ; plants, trees, 
and ilow’ers ; celestial bodies ; mountains, islands, 
stones, w ater ; towns, buildings, rooms and parts 
of a house ; Gghting iniplenients and sceptres ; 
articles of furniture ; musical instruments ; mathe- 
matical figures ; crowns and baskets ; sliips and 
their various parts, &c. HieroglYjjhics were in- 
scribed upon gi’aiiite, basalt, porpliyr}’, ami sand- 
stone; they were cut or painted upon wood and 
pla.ster ; and they W'ere w’litten iiiion papyri, slalis 
of calcareous stone, and leather. A reed pen, 

^ ^ qash, W’as used for w’ritiiig upon papyii. 

The palette used for holding the ink was usually a 
flat, rectangular {uece qf w'ood or ivoiy measuring 
about 2i inches by 12. At one end of this two or 
more holes were hollow’ed out for holding ink. The 
culoure most commonly used were bla^, red, and 
gi-een; the fli-st was made from vegetable, the 
second and third from mineral substances. 
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Iiiscni»lioTis on K^y]itiaii iiionunients arc stnne- 
times inlaid witli colours, an attpnii>t licin*' nuulc 
to iiiiiiate the natural colours of the animals ami 
objects, representations of which arc employed l»i 
ftnni the inscription. The painte<I inscriptions 
which are found upon the inner coHins in the tomhs 
of the istli ami llHh dynasty usually follow a con- 
ventional desi^^n ; tlie numl)er of colours used upon 
them hein;; comparatively few, six at the most. 
Hut on the Ani papyrus in the Hritish Museum as 
many as lliirteen coioiirs are used. On napyri they 
are usually drawn in outline in black. The rubrics 
and initial wonls are usually written in red. 
Ilien>jilyphic.s arc written in horizontal lines or 
j)erpendi(Milar columns, which are .sejiarate*! hy 
lines drawn in hlaek ink. rsnally they are tt» be 
read in the direction in which they face, ami are so 
arran;^ed as to cover eoniidetely all the parts of the 
mpyrus whieli were to ho writ ten on. E^vpfian 
liiero',dyphies are read in the t)r<ler in whien they 
are written ; this order is som(?time.s broken for the 
sake of symmelrieal arrangement. 

lIiero;,dyphics are either phonetic or ideographic ; 
the former class comprises si;^ns which represent 
sounds, and the latter those which represent ideas. 
IMionetic signs are either alphabetic or syllabic. 
The hieroglyphic alphabet is as follows : 




ra 

I 




! )' W 




1 

u 

h 

f 

111 

II 

1 or r 
r or I 


(.•xpre.ssed hy a skin, ; all preciou.s stones or 
objects made of the same, by o ; all action.s of mov- 
ing, standing, or sUeteliiiig, by two legs, A ; and all 
actions in which the idea of strength was to he wm- 
veycMl, by an arm and a stick, SL _ ./I . The numher 
of these signs may he computed at about 150, and tliepr 
resemble in their use those of the Assyrian cunei- 
form, in which, allliongh to a more limitcil extent, 
the leading classes of tlumglit were determined hy 
a character prelixetl or allixcd to the jilionetic group 
giving the particular idea. Thus, in the Assyrian, 
all names of men are precedcil hy a single upright 

wedge, y ; all eounirics hy ; names of liornetl 
cattle hy ; ami after the names of certain 
place.-!, Ilahylon, for example, is ulfixed. In 

the Eg>])tiaii system, however, the determinatives 
are always phiecd after the phonetie gronjis, and 
are more numerous. The (’hiiiese system of writing 
ap]u*oaelies still more closely to the Egy]>lian, 
‘21‘2 radicals, as tliey are called, hut really deter- 
minatives, being iilaeiMl after other groups and 
symbols, which iiulicatc the special idea intended. 
In this last language the ra«licals are generally 
plaeeil to the left, except in those iiislances in 
wliieli they enclose the phonetic or s])ecial groups. 
In llie Egyptian hieroglyjihs every wonl not 
expressing an abstract idea, siicli as the verb ‘to 
he,’ or the grammatical forms and j)ronouiis, is 
accompanied hy its ih‘termimitivo, and is incomplete 
without it. The following exampks will illustrate 
tlie use of determinatives in Egyi»tian : 


11.-- 



sesh, 

a bird’s nest. 

OTD 



UiUl, 

a boat. 

/. 

M 

llh 

lichs, 

clothes. 

G 

k 


aneh, 

wall. 


k 


ket, 

little. 


t 

V 


lehhn. 

to pray. 

\ ^ 

th 

p © p s- A 

sexsex, 

to run away. 

"--I 

V 

t 

AA^/W* n 

ra 

nches, 

to awake. 


The earlie.st Egyptian hieroglyphic inscriptions j 
known to us are hlled with tlie alpliahetie signs , 
here given ; this fac.t shows that .so far hack as | 
li.c. the use of phonetic signs Avas well known j 
ami nse«l. 'Plie other phonetic signs have syllabic 
values. A large numher of the hieroglypliics are 
employed as it irt if graphs, or r(*preseiitations of ideas. 
Every woid in Egyptian lia.s one detenninatire «n- 
mure at the mnl of it. Thus, after the word for tree 


Sl'EClMKN.S OF ALPHABETIC AND SYLI.,jVBIC IlIERO- 
CLVJ'IIIC CIIAILVCTKKS. * 


we have the picture of a tree, 


; and after the word 


for dog we have the picture of a dog, An ab- 

stract idea, such as joy or ghuliiess, was expressed 
hy the figure of a woman heating a tamlMUiriiie, or 
a man dancing, or hy tlie figure of some object ]m»h- 

sessiiig it, as «'v jackal, to express the idea 

of cunning or craft ; a seated man, signifying 

m.an, was ajiplicd to nil relationsliips, functions, 
and oflieos of men, a.s ‘ father acm, ‘brother;’ 
wi O’, ‘governor;’ /icu, ‘priest;’ hnh\ ‘labourer the 
special meaning wliich it conveyed lieing shown hy 
the phonetic groups wdiich jireceded it. In the 
BJiine way all beasts, or objects made of leather, were 


^ an i3agle, A. 

n an arm. A. 

[j a reed, A. 
a calf, Ua. 


a heron, Ba. 

J «• I'ig. 

a ceraste.**, E. 
a wild fowl, fa. 
a vase, Ta 
I a viper, 't. 


^ leg of astoo], A|.iA. 
[J1 a house, H. 

O a sieve, x- 
agiu’iiient, Oa. 

a lion, R or L. 
<3> a mouth, L or K. 
^ a pen, M. 

J a weight, Ma. 
a hole, M. 
an owl, M. 


* The first fount of lilcroglyphic type was nut in EiiRlaml 
oin (iniwihpiH liy the late Mr Bonoini. For the hieroglyphics 
iiscfl ill this article we are indebted to Messrs Harrison, print 


from 
iiscil 
London. 


zle we are indebted to Messrs Harrison, 


nters, 
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"tS a vulture, Mut. ■ "•''V'J 'i"' 

^ t /II xn*. 

''^vwvA a walcr-line, N. ' a mace, 

^ a red crown, N. a stand, x«r- 

O a vase, Nu. top of <juivcr, Sa. 

ai^oose Ilyin;?, Pa. ^ a Se. 

□ a door, I*. ' / -:j a woof, Sa. 

^ a knee, Q. ^ a reed, Su. 

<|>(H j>a,.yrue plant, ^ 

^fore part «f lion, p |,ack „f „|,,ar, s. 

I twisted Koi-d, II. TtTtT a ganlon, Slia. 


a task, I III. 


] a Unger, Teh. 

; 1 

[| t| txx'o re.eds, 1. 



vv / t'v<» iililiipie 
[ strokes, 1. 


a lio'vl, K. 

^ part of dres.s, ;;^a. 

I 


/ leaf <»f water-lily, 
I XJi. 


r-wi a pool, SII. 
a s]»indle, /?. 
a liuiid, ‘|\ 
E=3 ton;^-s, 0. 

O a cake, 'F. 




a chicken, IT. 
a twisteil cord, IT. 


Under the rule of the Ptolemies in E;?:y]»t the 
values of the hieroj^dyphs were systematically 

chan^^ed. Thus J , x^'k^ became m,* /J\, m-A*, 

became >/, and so on. The various forms of the 
same vowel were confused with one another, and 
many chan<;cs between consonants took place. 

The of the hiero;?ly^)hs is most nearly 

represented by (\)j»tic. Coptic is a name ;rivcn to 
the K;j:yptiaii lanj,aiage written with the lettei-s of 
the (ireidv alphabet, and a few signs iMirroweil fiMnn 
the demotic forms of some of the hieroglyphs. 
The Bible was translated into Cojitic early in tlie 
3d century A.ii., and the greater part of this work, 
indispensalile for the jiroper study of the hiero- 
glyphs, has come down to our time." Cojitic litera- 
ture Ls chielly theological, and the texts are full 
of Creek wonls. The forms of Egyptian words as 
.given in the hhiroglyphs are often considerably 
miKlilied in Coptic ; many of the changes are 
•caused by phonetic decay. The Coptic langmige 
ccaseil to bo spoken about a century ago. 
Copts. 

In K'^x^tian the noun has txvo gendei*s, imiscii- 
line and fimiinlne ; fcmiiiino nouns usually end in 
t. i^liiral nouns end in h or ///, and are generally 

folloxx^ed by ||| or j. In Egyptian nouns have no 
dcclei|sion.s, and the cases are expressed by particles 
placed before nouns. ^ Adjectives have" no gram- 
11 ***l^'® 1'^^ iiulicate degrees of comparLsou. 
Ihe following are the principal Egyptian numerals : 


1 1 1 1 tiia 5 

2 111! I 6 

3 *^wf 7 

4 I [|jj xemeunuS 


p^eint 

„ tv 

} ftu 


III 

III 

pant 

9 

1 

xa 

KMK) 

ill 





n 

iiieti 

10 

1 

teb 

10,000 

nn 

'taut 

•20 i 


hefnu 

100,000 

non 

niah 

30 


hell 

1 ,(K)0,()00 


sliaa 

KM) 

Q 

sben 

10,(KM),rM)0 


The personal pronouns arc: nn/c or ‘ I 

fttht/c (masc. ), rHtitt (feiii.), ‘thou;’ t'litif/, ‘he,’ 
entu.it ‘she;’ eutiffeit, ‘ you ’ (plur, ) ; cufusnit eutUf 
‘they.’ The personal siillixes are d, ‘I,’ /•, ‘thou’ 
(masc.), f, ‘thou* (fciii.); f, ‘he,’ .v, ‘she;’ //, 
‘we;’ teut ‘you;’ icu, icf, ‘they.’ The Egyptian 
verb has no tenses, moods, voices, conjugations, 
or personal endiims. ’J’he exact meaning of a verb 
must he gathered from the context or the syntax 
of the sentence. The Egyptian verb is often 
accompanied by one of the fulloxving auxiliary 
verbs: d//, ‘be;’ 7/w, ‘be,’ ‘to arise;’ art, ‘do;’ 
dd<7, ‘stand;' fo, ‘give.’ 

t^msidered as one of the most ancient xvritten 
languages, Egyptian throws great light upon coni- 
jiarative philology, the relative .‘Liiti<|uity of various 
i words and locutions, the general coii.‘^triietion of 
I language itself, and the develo]>metit of piotiire- 
I writing into the abstract ciphers of sound, called 
I letters. During the 19th dynasty, or alwiut 14(KI 
I n.(*., many Semitic words xvere inlrodiieed into the 
language by the success of the Egyptian arms in 
tlie East, ami such xxords as tutfa for i/c/d, ‘a 
house,’ mahtttn'H for Migdolt ‘ toxver,' and others, 
appear ; they are, liowox'cr, rare and few in number 
compared to the Isidy of the language. 

The invention of bieroglyiihs, culled .Vc/rr 
or ‘divine words,’ was atirihiited to the jL?od Thoth, 
the seriho of the gods, and lord of the hieroglyphs. 
Pliny aitrihules their invention to Mcnon. Tlie 
literature of the Ej;yptians was in fact styleil 
Hermaic or Hermetic, on aeeount of its snpoosr'd 
divine origin, and the knowleilge of liieroglyphs 
was, to a certain extent, a mystery to the ignorant, 
although universally employi'd by the sacerdotal and 
instructed clas.ses. To foreign nations the hiero- 
glyphs alxx'ays remained a mystery, although Moses 
is supposed to have been vei’seil in the kiioxvicdge 
of tliem ( Philo, I Un Jfo//.v/.v ). The (ireeks, who had 
settled on the eoast as early as tlietith eeiitury B.C., 
appear not to have iiosse.sscd more t han a colloquial 
knowledge of the langmige ; and altlioiigh Solon, 
538 is said to have studied Egyptian doctrines 
at Sebcniiytns and Heliopolis, and the doctrines of 
Pythagoras are thought U) have been derived from 
Egypt, these sages could only have acquired their 
knoxvledge from interpretations of hioroglyjdiic 
writings. Hecatieiis (5‘21 n.c.) and Herodotus (45H 
n.r.), XV ho visited Egypt in their travels, ohlainetl 
from similar sources the information they have 
atl'orded of the language or inonnmcntH of the 
country. Democritus of Abdera, iiideeil, about 
the same iieriod (>459 IJ.c.), tlescrihcd both the 
Ethiopian liieroglyphs and the Baby Ionian ciinei- 
form, hut his work has disappeared. After the 
conquest of Egyj»t by Alexamler, the ( Jrei^k rulers 
iK'gan to pay attention to the language and history 
of their subjects j. and Eratosthenes, the keeper 
of the lauseiiin at Alexandria, and Manetlio, the 
high-priest of Sehennytiis, drexv up accounts of the 
national clironologj' and liistory from hieroglyphic 
sources. Under the Roman empire, in the reign of 
Augustus, one (Thiereniuii, the keeper of the library 
at the Serapeuni, coniniled a dictionary of the 
liieroglyphs ; and both Iliodorus and Stralio men- 
tion them, and descrilie their nature. Tacitus, 
later umler the empire, gives the account of the 
iiiunmiieiits of Thebes translated by the Egyptian 
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prioi«ts t() Germaiiicus ; but aftor his time the 
Knowledge of them beyoiul Ef^ypt itself was ex- 
ceetliii;'l.v limited, and does not reappear till the 
tliinl anil subsetiuent centuries A.D., when they are 
mentioned by Amniiantis Marcellinus, who notes 
the iranslatitm of one of the obelisks at Uome by 
one llermapion, and by Julius Valerius, the trans- 
lator into Latin of the apocryphal life of Alexander, 
who ; 4 ives that of another, tieliodorus, a novelist 
who tlourished 400 A.l\, describes (iv. 8) a hiero- 
;(ly|>hie. letter written by Queen ('^andaee. The rn*st 
j)(»sitive inft^rmation on the .subject is by Clement 
of Alexandria (‘211 A.D.), who mentions the sym- 
bolical and phonetic, or, as he calls it, cyriolooie 
nature of hieroglyphics. IMrnhyry (304 A.l>.) 
divides them also into camolo;(ic or phonetic 
and enif^niatic or symbolic, lloranollo or Horu.s- 
Apolhm, who is supposed to have (niurished about 
500 wrote two books explanatory of the 

hiero;^lyphs, a rmle, ill-assorted confusion of truth 
and iiction, in which are j^iven the interpretation 
of many hicro^j^lyphs and their osoteri<^ nioauin;'. 
After this writer all knowled«^e of them disapjieared 
till the revival of letters. At the bef'inniim of the 
17th century these symbols first attracted atten 
tioii, and about 1050 Athanasius Kircher, a learneil 
Jesuit, pretemleil to interpret them by vague 
esoteric notions derived from his own fancy, on 
the supposition that the hieroglyiihs were ideo- 
graphic a theory which barred all progress, and 
which was held in its full extent by the learned, 
till Zoega ill 1787 lirst enunciated ilic proposition 
that the ovals or cartouches contained royal names, 
and that the hieroglynlis, or some of tliem, were 
used to express sounus. More monuments were 
known, ami more correct iileas ha<l lH»gun to 
<lawn on the Euro|iean iiiiml ; and the discovery 
by the French, in 1799, of the Rosetta Stone, a 
slab of black basalt, having inscribeil upon it, 
first in hieroglyphi(!s, secondly in demotic or 
enchorial (a cursive nopular form of writing extant 
at the jieriod), ana thirdly in (ireek, Ji decree 
of the jiriests of Egypt assembled in synod 
at Memphis, in honour of Ftolemy V., gave 
tin* lirst clue to the decipherment The first 
attempts were iiuule upon the demotic text by 
Silveslro de Sacy with some success, but it was 
soon iliscovcrcd that the <icmotic was not purely 
alplialietic. (h-ude notions of the ideographic 
nature of the hieroglyphs jirevaihul till Dr Young, 
in 1818, first gave out the hyjiothesis that the hiero* 
glyphs were uscmI as .sounds in royal proper names, 
ire was led to this conclusion by tracing the hiero- 
glyphs through the cursive hieratic to the more cur- 
sive doMiiotic ; and, as this last was known to be 
al[ liabetic, he inferred that the correspomling hien 
glyphic signs >vere also alphabetic. In this manner 
lie came t<i tlie conclusion that the first hieroglyph 


in the name of Ptolemy 




in the 


Rosetta Stom; (a door) represented a P, the second 
(hemisphere) a 'f ; the third (a loop) he supiiosed 
to be siipernuous ; the fourth (a lion) he read ULK; 
the fifth and sixth, the syllable MI ; and seventh, 
the back of a seat, an S. Unaided liy bilingual 
monuments, he essaycid to decipher the name of 
Rcrciiicc, and altogethc.r established the value of 
five hieroglyphs as letters out of two iiame.s, Imt 
was iinahle to jiroceed further. (Jiampollion (q.v.), 
in 182*2, by means of an inscription found on an 
obelisk at Pliibe, which bad at the base a Greek 
inscription; recognised the name of Cleopatra, and 
by comparison with that of Ptolemy, at once 
uroyed the purely alphabetic, not syllabico-alplia- 
netic nature of the signs. Extending the principle, 
be read by its means the names of the filreek and 
Roman, and finally those of the native tiionarclis. 


It was soon seen that the same hieroglyphs as those 
employed in these names Averc extensively used in 
the texts for Avords, ami these words turned out 
ill most instances to he analogous to the Coptic. 
Although the discoveries of Cliampollion were 
received by many of the learned in Europe Avith 
distrust, yet his method of researeb Avas sloAvly 
atlopted l)y Rosellini and Salvolini in 1832, and 
subsequently extmiiled methodically by Lepsius in 
1837, and by Jhiiiscn, lliiicks, De Rouge, Rircli^ 
GoodAviii, (Jiabas, llrugscb, and others. 

'’nie method of interpretation adojitod has been 
strictly imlnctive, the value of the cliaracters lieing 
diMluced from the equation of sounds, or homo- 
phones of similar groups. The moaning of the 
groups or Avords lias boon dotormined by oxaniining 
all KiioAvn instanocs in Avbicb they occur in jias- 
sages callable of being interproted, that of the 
ideograpns by observing the form of the symbols ; 
many of them have been made out from the jiic- 
tiircs Avliieli they explain, or the iihonotio groups 
Avliicb aooompany them. A careful c‘omj»arison lias 
been inslitnt<‘«l with corresponding Cojitic forms 
Avlion they oxi.st. In short, a carofiil principle of 
induction has been applied to the study of the 
hieroglyphs. 

The discovery of another trilingual inscription, 
that of the tablet fit San or 'Fanis, recording a 
synodical act of the priests in tin* reign of Ptolemy 
Eiicrgotes II., ‘2.38 n.i!., has confirmed the results 
obtained by Egyptologists, tlio monning of almost 
all the Avoids having been jireviously determined ; 
while the power of reading all doenments and in- 
scriiitions aflorded by their resenrilies has resulted 
ill tiic re.suscitation <>f a knowledge of the history, 
seience, and literature of the am iimt Egyiitiaiis. 
The study has long passed into the category of a 
recognised branch of oiiental learning, and the 
researches bav(» assumeil a more critical form. 
This ha.s been oAving to the number of students 
and the abundance of the mnlerial which e.xists. 
The doulds with Avbicli the interinetations Avere at 
fii-st received have succumbed to the eonvictioiv 
that iiotliing but a logical system of interjiretation 
could have obtained such result. s. Whatever doubt, 
in fact, may exist as to the minor details and 
more delicate shades of language, all the gram- 
Tiiaticcil forms and three-fourths of the AA*onls of the 
old Egyptian laiignage have been establislied. 

The Iiieroglypbs stood in the same relation 
to the other two forms of the cliaraeter.s, called 
hieratic and demotic, as type d()e.s to bandAvriling. 
Their n.se Avas ebietly for oilieial inscription.s on 
public or privnte monuments, religious foriiiulfc and' 
prayers, and rituals or Hermetic Rooks (q.v.). The 
most remarkable Jiieroglypliic inscriptions are the 
texts found inscribed upon the pyramids of 
I’epi, Teta, ami Unas; that of Una, recording 
the conquest of the lands of the negroes at the 
time of tlie 6tli dynasty ; that in honour of 
Klinumlietp at Reniluissan, recording the inve.sti- 
ture of Iiis family Avitb the onler of the gold collar ;• 
the campaigns of A limes against the llykshos 
at El-Kab; the annals of Thntlinies III. at 
Knrnak ; tlie campaign of Rameses 11. against 
the Kbita, and the treaty with them ; the account 
of the tanks for gold-Avasliings in the reigns of 
Seti I. and Itameses II. at Kouhan and Redesich ; 
the invasion of Egypt in the reign of Meiiepiali by 
the allied forces of the Libyans and other people of 
the liasin of the Mediterranean ; the star- risings on 
the tomb of Rameses V. ; the journey of the ark of 
Khons to Rakhtan, in the reign of Rainese.s X . ; the 
account of Camhyscs and Darius on the statue of 
the Vatican ; tho'already-cited twnodical act of tlio 
priests in honour of Ptolemy Euergotes II. ; and 
that of the pnests assembled at Memphis, on the 
Rosetta Stone, in the reign of Ptolemy V.; the 
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fiepulchral tablets uf the family of Paslierenptiili, 
and the long series of sc^mlchral tablets ot the 
bull Apis found in the Serapeion, rerordiiig the 
birth, installation, and dpxth of the bulls from the 
18th dynasty to the I’ersians. 

In connection with the hieroglyphics are two 
forms of wiitiiig them in cummun use, lii-st the 
hieratiti writing, or a cuj’sive form of liieroglyphic. 
The number of these written eharactei's is fewer 
than that of the hieroglyi)li.s, the generie determina* 
lives bcinfjniore em|)loyed, ami the vocalic comple- 
ments of tlie consonants being constantly written in 
■order to distinguish similar forms. This writing was 
more extensively used than the hieroglyphic, being 
employed for slate papers, legal documents, memor- 
anua, accounts, religious Ixxdvs, rituals, ami all the 
purposes of private and i)ublic life. Books were gen- 
orally written in hieratic. Tt commences as early 
the 4th or fith dynasty, ami terminates only alxuit 
the 3d or 4th century of onr tjra. At the earliest 
periojl it is or(‘,asionally written ]»erpendicularly, 
out it was afterwanls only writt^m liori/on tally, 
and has generally portions in red ink, correspond- 
ing U) onr initial illnminated h'ltcrs or runrics. 
Many scliolars hold it proved that the Idcralic 
alphabet gave rise to the IMuenician, and have 
traced tlic L*h(eni('iaii alphabet from hieratic sources 
■(as ill onr article AM’Iiaiikt, Vol. I., whereon page 
187 the Iiieroglyjilis, the himatic characters, and 
the IMimnician alphabet will be seen side by side). 
Others still callinn that the precise source of 
IMneiiician wiiting remains involv(‘d in obscurity. 
The second kimi of liieroglyphic handwriting was the 
ilemotic. It is, like all cursive hands, more <liHieuIt 
to decipher than the hieratic, it was used as far 
back as the commciicemeiit of the *2(ith dynasty, or 
the bth eentury O.c., ami continued in use till the 
vld century A.l). This was the last native form of 
writing in Egypt, the early (•iiristiaiis having intro- 
sliieed the (Ireek alphabet, with a few eharaeters 
borrowed from the deiiiotic. This scrijit is rarely 
used for public iiioiiuments, although it appears on 
the Kosetta Stone; but it was universally emjiloyed 
for contracts, public documents, ami (K.-easionally 
for religious formiil.'e, owing to the decreasing 
knowleilge of hieroglyphics. At the time of 
<3enient it was the lirst learned by beginners. 
With it tlic ({reek language began to appear in 
public use. 

R(>sid(>s the Egyptian hieroglyphics there are 
those of the Aztecs or Mexican, which were «le- 
veloped to a stage far above tlie rude picture- 
writing of the hunting tribes of American Imlians. 
The system was mainly tiic.torial, but bad made 
important advances toward attaining phonetic 
■value, especially in the picture-names of persons 
and places. The siin|)lest kind is where a naiiie 
meaning ‘ hird-moiintain ’ is represented by a bini 
and a mountain ; another stage is where a personal 
name of Hve syllables is represented by live pictures, 
-eacli representing a thing whose naiiu*, eorrespoiids 
to one syllable of the persons name. After 
the Spanisli conquest, the Franciscans used the 
Mexican symbols for teaching Christianity. Thus 

in the Lord’s Prayer in Latin, (|j , a Hag, pro- 
nounced Pantti, was used for the syllable Pa; 
, a stone, Tetl for the two expressing Pater ; 
, a cactus fruit, Noc/itfi\ for Nuch ; and a stone, 
Ch=> , as above for te : these four gi-onps expressing 
Pate[Y) Nochte^ or Nostar; ami so forth. Some 
•of the missionaries complained of tlieir diiricnlties 
when overwhelmed by converted Mexicans giving 
their confessions written in this puzzling manner. 
Some have absurdly affirmed, indeed, that all the 
Mexican manuscripts are monkish impostures. 
The most important — religious, administrative, his- 


torical— are on parchment or on maguey paper. 
The Tolteeaii symbols of (central America were 
different in their iiietliod from those of Mexico. 
— The term liieroglyphic was also used by the 
writers of eiiibleiiiata or devices, symbolising 
Gnomic sentences taken from the (ireek and Latin 
poets, and having no relation to Egy])tian hiero-. 
glyphs. — In recent times, too, the astrological al- 
manacs have bad thc?ir symbolical representations 
and supposed prognostics of future e\ents, which 
they called hieroglyphs. 

Zeega, De Orujiiie ohcfiHcorum (fo. Rome, 1797); 
Young, Airhaohujia (1817, vol. xvii. p. (iO); Encjidop, 
liritaviuca (Sth ed. ) ; Champollion, l^rvch tin Sud^vie 
IHerofjbjphujue (1824), Grammairc Ptfiiptieime (1841- 
01), Dictioniiairc (IMl); Lepsius, in the Atm. deV 
Jnstitnlo Arvh. (1828); Birch, Introd nation to the Study 
of the Hierotflppitics (1857) ; Brugsch, G enmmaire l)hno- 
tufue (Berlin, 1855), Win'lerhuch (1807 < 18 ), Grammotik 
(1872); I>e Rouge, Ktude d*une Side Pt/t/pfienne (1858) ; 
Chabas, Pajiyrus Mof/ique d' Harris (1801); Eeitsehrift 
/. dnypt. Spracke ( 1803 74 ) ; Biinsen, Kyppl's Place ( vol. v. 
1807); Wallis Budge, PirH Steps in Efft/plian ( 1805). For 
the principal works relating to liit^roglypliic likTaturc, see 
Ibrahliii Hilmy, Hihliopraphy of Egypt and tin Sondan 
(2 voIk. Loud. ISSC 87). — For American picture-writing 
and Mexican hieroglypliicK, see 8 chciolrraft’H works ; 
Kinghbo rough, Abxienn Antiquities (1831-48); K, B. 
Tylor, Anahuae (1801); Im Thiirn, Among ih( Indians 
of Guiana (188IJ). »Sc(^ also the articles Alviiabet, 
China, Eoypt, Wuitino. 

HieroiiyillitcSy one. of the m.any hermit orders 
I established in the course of the 13tli and 14th ceii- 
turie.s. The 11 ieronyniites grew out of the Tertiaries 
or third order of Fniiieiscans (q.v.). Some of the 
followers of Tliomas of Sienna, one of the Fran- 
ciscan rigorists, having established thcinselves in 
various places among the wild ilistricts wliich skirt 
tlie Sierra Morena in Spain, hv ilcgrees formed into 
a eommnnity, ami obtained in 1374 tlie approval 
of Fope (.{regorv XI., wlio confirmed tlieir rule, 
which was fountlod on that of St Angnsline. The 
iiistiliile e.vtendcd into other provinces of Spain, 
into P^utiigal, Jatcr into Italy, Tyrol, and Bavaria. 
llieroiiyiiiiiH. See Jf.imime. 

llleroilliailty the priest who presided over the 
mysteries at Elciisis. See MvsTiCKlES. 

ilierosolymil. See .1 ekisalem. 

or llK^iDON, Kaepr, author of the 
Pohjehronieoa^ a general chronicle, in 7 books, 
detailing events from the beginning of the worhl 
to the death of Edward 111. Higden’s own share 
in the work is believed to exteiul down to 132(ior 
1327 only, the rest having been written by two 
eoiitinnators. Higdeii himself was a monk of St 
Werlmrgirs monastery in (.'liester ; lie is said to 
have liveil there sixty-four years, and to have 
died in J3G4. An English translation of tlie Poly- 
ehronicon by doliii 'rrevisa was printed by (^axtiiii 
in 1482. This and another c’arly translation, with 
the text, liave been edited for tlie Bolls series 
(9 voJs. 1805-8(5) by C. Balnngton (vols. i. ii.) and 
IVofessor Luiiiby (vols. iii.-ix.j. 

Hifffcllis* Matthew James, English essayist, 
better known by liis yirincipal nom de /dame of 
‘Jacob Omninm’,’ was horn at Beiiowii, County 
Meath, Ireland, on 4tli December 1810; was edu- 
cated at Eton and New College, Oxford ; and died 
at Kingston House, near Al»ingdon, on 14tli 
August 1868. His intellectual force, his humour 
anil irony were enlisted in the warfare against the 
abuses and haekslidiiigs and minor irvils of social 
and public life, such os the liea])ing up of legal 
costs as sung by Thackeray. He wrote no great 
hook, hut was a steady contributor to a series of 
journals, such as the New Monthly Magazine^ 
Morning Chro^ncUt Timesy Corn hilly Edinburgh 
RevieWy Pall Mull GazeitCy &c. He particu- 
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larly * oxi'oIN.mI in tlie iinplicalion of the most 
pniiV't'Ot nieaniii;^^ in n tltMuure simplicity «f state- 
ment.' lit* \v;is a man of •'i^aiitie stature — 6 feet 
8 inches hiLcli. A few of his sketches wore eolloetoil 
hy tlieir author, ami ])rinte(l for private cireulaf ion 
in iSoT. 'fhey appeared a«::ain, with others, as 
/i’vAv///\ OH Soritf! St(hjrrf.s\ with a IVIenioir hy 
Sir \V. Stirlin^X Maxwell ( ISTo). 

IlljU^Sl^illsoil* Thomas Wkntwoktii, an Ameri- 
can autlior, was horn at (^inihrhl^e, Miissaclmsetts, 
•2*Jd Decemher ;;radiiatod at Harvard in IStl 

and at the divinity school in 1S47, and was ordained 
in the same year.* lie retired from the ministry in 
is.'i.s. Mtian while he liad heen active in tlie anti- 
slavery agitation, Jind, with Theodore IVirker, 
NVemlell IMdllips, and others, liad heen indicted 
for th«j murder of a man killed durintr an attempt 
to rescue a fntjitive slave, hut escaped throu^^h a 
ilaw in the imlictment. In the stru.ij;;'le to make 
Kaii'^as a free state he took fi conspicuous part. In 
the civil war he rose to the command of the tii-st 
rcLjiment that was raised from amoii^ the former 
.si ivt*s. H(» afterwards returned to literature, and 
in ISSO 8l was a memher of the Massacliusetts 
le;;isl;iiure. His hooks include, heshhvs histories 
of the rnite<l States, a volume of Ifnnuml 
and a translation of Ki>ic- 
telu>, Ont-iioijr ropers (1863): MulbonCy an Old- 
port lloiinnirr (lS6l)), and Oldport Jia//s (1873); 
A: int/ Li/r in o li/arl: llrfiiniCid (1870): Allatitic. 
Kssoffs ( 1871 ); Conunon Sense about If'omen ( 1881 ); 
a I die of Maruaret Fuller (1884) : 7Vie Monareh of 
Dreams ( iSSO) ; and Hints (m Writing and Speech- 
inahing ( 18S7 ). 

Iliull roilllllissioil ToiirLa court or judicial 
committee esialilished in I.mO hy (.^iieeii Eli/aheth to 
ifiv e.stiyate cjcchi^iastieal eases, the memhers lM.*in^ 
nominat(!<l hy tlie crown. In the rei;<n of James 1. 
4li**put«'s arose hetween the, common-law courts and 
the lli;^h <.'ommis>ion as to the powers of the latter. 
In 1611 Coke decided that it had no ri>;ht to line or 
imprison, save in cases of heresy and schism. Laud 
employtMl it freely to enforce uniformity and 
prevent immorality ; hut the numher of clergy 
■ iiidsh(*(l hy it was never ;xre.at. In two years (»f 
..s greatest a*wtivitv onlv thnjt^ wei'e <Iej!rived an*! 
sevi'ii suspended. Complaints were ma<le. a^'aiiist 
thi'N extraordinary trihunal, the counteiparl f<»r 
eccl(?siastical persons to the Star t'hamher f«»r lay 
olVenders, that it exceeded its powers, and was 
in itself ille;^al ; and it was aholished hy the Lon;; 
I’arliament in Hill. A new court of commission 
for eccloiastical cases was estahlished hy •lames II. 
ill I6S6, only to he aholished hy the Hill of Hi;;iits 
(1689). The Hi;,di fommission ('ourt e.stahli.she«l 
in Scotland in Hi()8 was aholislu'd in 1638. 

Hiiili I'oiirt of Jnstire. See Aitkal-, 

KHY, ('OMMON T.AW, .1 riHCATt HK AlTS. 

a northern suhurh of lAUidon, in 
the county of Middlese.x, 4| miles NNAV. of 
Kin;;’s t'ro^s Station hy rail. Here Haeoii ami 
('olerid;;e died ; Whittington’s Stone at the foot of 
Hi;;h;;;ate Hill marks the spot where Dick heard 
Bow Bells, and turned a;^^!!! ; C<derid;;e's rcrnaiii.s, 
huried in the old churchyard, are now covered hy 
the cliajiel of the Hi;;h;;ale ;;ranimar-scliool ; ainl 
in tin* creat ecmet<‘rv ( consecrate* 1 1839) have been 
huried Faraday, Lord Lyndliurst, ‘CJeoroe Eliot,’ 
and many other famous }M>rsons. 

Ilitflllaild.Sy a term a]>i)lied H) the hi;;her parts 
<»f a country, as, for examjde, Hi;;hlands oi the 
Hudson, in the state of New Y*»rk ; hut commonly 
iisefi of a particular district in Scotlaml. This 
disti i**t has no political or civil houmlary. Separate*! 
hy <>nly a va;;ue line of ilemareation from the 
division called the Lowlands, the Scottish Hi);;h- 
Uuids may be briclly described as that portion of 


the north and north-west of Scotlaml in which the 
(>lti*‘ lan;;ua;;e and manmus have less or more 
j lin;rered until modern times. The^ Highland line, 

I as it is usually ealletl, extemls iliagonally acro.sH 
I the country from Nairn on the Moray Firth to 
Dumbarton on the (’lytle ; but the mountaiiiouB 
part of the counties *»f BantV, Moray, Aberdeen, 

! Kincardine, and Perth are also undcustood to be 
i included in the designation Highlands. Caithness 
! might be exclude*! as being a generally level 
I country ; but throughout the Highhimls there are 
i rich level tracts, none being more so than the 
j eastern <li vision of lJoss-.shire. ^'he Hebrides ((pv.) 

I or Western Isles are inclmle*! in the Highlands, hut 
I the isles of Orknev and Shetlaml, (hough to the 
! north, are <listinctly exclmle*!, by reason of the 
; Nmwegian origin of the inhabitants, 
j The Highhimls are full of lofty hills, some gre*?n 
; and jiastoral with tracts of lieath, ami others 
ruggcil ami bare ; seven reach a height of 4060 feet 
ami u]>war<ls, and m*arly lifty are bid ween 3r)(K> 
ami 4(KK) feet. Besi*les the giamler features, 
there are impetuous mountain-torrents, ])ictiir- 
es*[ue ravim's, ami vall*.^ys *>1* gh*ns, lakes of 
singular henuty, nml liords, or narrow arms of the 
' sea (likti the lakes, ealli.**I iorhs). Piohaps the 
I iimst remarkable feature in tin* country is the line 
’ of valleys fnuii Inverness to F*)rt-Williani, in 
I which li*.*s a series of navigable hxdis, urdte*! by 
j artiiitdal channels to form tin* (’{*b;*b)nian Canal. 
Crowing up uiubu* a systcun of clanship, th*^ state 
of society in the lligbbinds was antitjiiated ami 
alien, from a national )M>int of view ; while the 
c*)unlry was alm*)st im]>enetrable to tra>elh*rs or 
I to any specie's of trallie. 'I’ho first gniat attempt 
. to ref*»rm this state of atlairs was the opening' up 
' of the country by roa*ls in <lilVerent *lirection.s, 
i umler the superint«*mh.uice of Ceneral \Va*h*, about 
, 17*25 26. Tbe next gr<‘at act of imdioratioii wa.s 
the abolition of Heritable Juris<li**tions (u.v.), 

1 including the ancient ]uivileg*^s of the hna«ls of 
clans, alsuit 1748. Ami lastly, not to speak of 
tho ]danting of schools and cliuiehes, much was 
done by the establishment of the Highland and 
' Agricultural Society in 1784. Since these events 
(he ancient patriarchal syst<*m has given jdatm to 
im])rovements as reganls communication, agri- 
culture, dwelling’s, education, and other modern 
j conditi*»ns, inclu*^!!;' a gradual substitution of 
English for the Gaelic language. Great numbei’s 
i of the Celtic inhabitants emigrated in the hwt 
1 cjuarterof the 18th c**ntury. An enormous increase 
! of population had arisen with no corresponding iii- 
I crease* of foo*l. Tho mountains Mere ]>ractically 
waste ; the discoveiy that she**]) throve u])on those- 
natural pastures led of necessity tothe lettingof them. 
' to such tenants as could supply stock. The half- 
starving peoi'le 'were at various times dispossessed, 

I and their place takcii by stock farmers M’ith capital 
I from the Lowlamls ; the ‘Sutherlaml clearances,’ 

I which have been the subject of so much controversy, 

I took place between 1810 ami 18*20. While a new 
j character was thus given to extensive Highland 
I pasturages, the value of estates has heen verj 
remarkably advanced by being let for the ]uirsu]t 
of game to sportsmen, chiefly persons of rank and 
I opulence from England. What, therefore, 'with 
! imjirove*! farming and shootings. Highland estates 
! lmv<; in the 19th century risen immensely in value. 
Inverness is usually spoken of as the caiutal of the 
Highlands. 

j The jdiysical geography of the Highlands is discossod 
under Great Britain; see also Scotlano. The clan 
system is treated at Clan, and the language of tho 
I Highlands at Gaelic; sco also Celts. The condition of 
the Crofters and tho measures taken for aiiieliorating it 
I fonii the subject of a separate article ; and DEER-FORESTS 
! arc treated under that head. See also AGRICULTURE, for 
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the Highland and Agricultural Society ; Hkij BIDES and 
articles on the several Highland counties and islands; A. 
Oeikie’s Scenery of Scothind (2d ed. 1887); Dr James 
Browne’s History of the HigMmuls and the Highiand Clans 
(4 vols. I8:t8; re-edited by J. S. Keltic, 2 vols. 1875); th- 
giiide-books by Anderson, Black, Boddedoy, Murray ; the 
Duke of Argyll's Scotland as it was and as it is (1887 ). 

Hdiiiland Costume.— There is little dtmbt 
about the aritiaiiity of the ‘garb of ohl (laul,* 
although several writers have adopted the theory 
that the kilt was intnKluecd by an Eiigllshinati 
early in the ISth centiiry. The idea that the 
kilt is modern seems to" have origiriatetl with 
a writer in the Scots Magazine in 1798. The 
original dress of the Highlander was the Celtie 
Feilc-brcacan (or bid ted jdaid). This was a nieee 
of tartan cloth, ‘2 y.ards broad and 4 tong, 
>vhich was drawn round the waist in nicely 
a<ljusted folds, atid tiglitly buckled with a belt. 
'I’he lower ])art came down to the knees in mueli 
the samo manner as the modern kilt, while 
the U]»j>er ])art was drawn up and adjusted to the 
loft shoiihhir, so that the right arm might he 
perfe(!tly free. This ni»per iiart was tlie plahl, 
which was used as a covering for the shoulders and 
body in wet weather ; and wlnm the use of Ixith 
arms was rcMpiircd it was fastened across the 
hrtiast with a brooch, often curiously enriched. A 
hrooch was also used to fasten the plaid on the 
left shoulder. T<) attire himself in the helted 
[)hiid required on the part of the Tligldander no 
small amount of dexterity. The usual way was to 
lay it on the lloor, and after eareiiilly arranging 
the folds, to lie down upon it, and ihen huekle it on. 
The late J. F. Camphell of Islay, who had a kilt 
and pi. lid in one made for a fancy-hall at Bucking- 
ham I’alace, luid to adopt this plan • lying <!owii 
oil the outstretcheil cloth, gathering the folds u]> 
and rouml his waist, and then si'curing them in 
|H)sifiou hy a Ixdt. The lower end wfis fastened at 
the right hip. Tlie same arrangement may lie 
seen in a figure hy (leorgc Jameson of the Kiirl of 
Moray engraved in Lonl Archihald Camphell's 
Item nls of Argyll, 

The utility of sueh a dress in the Ifighl.'imis is 
obvious, for the jdaid rendered the man indill’erent 
to storms, and jirepanMl to jiass a night in the ojH»n 
air in the most iiielement wejither, while the loose 
iindiirgarmcnt en.ahled him to w.ade rivers oraseend 
mountains with equal ease. It was thus jieculiarly 
atlajited to the warrior, the hunter, and the 
shejiherd. If benighted, the Highlamler of old 
wonhl dij) his jdahl in water, and then wrap it 
round him, the woollen clotii swollen with moisture 
heiim supposed to resist the wind, wliile the 
exhiUations from the body during sleep surroundetl 
him with a warm vajHuir. Heron’s History of 
Scotland a;iys that ‘in Argyle ami the llehrhhe, 
before the nii<ldle of the fifteenth century, tartan 
was manufactured of one or two colours for the 
j»oor; more varied for the rich.’ 'I’lie author of 
Certaync Matters conrerniny Scotland^ who wrote 
jn-ior to 1597, said of the Highlandei-s that ‘ they 
delight in marbled cloths osjiecially that have 
long strijies of .sundrie colon re ; they love chieJly 
purjde and blue.’ The jiarticnlar setts^ or jiat terns 
of tartans whicli distinguish each clan, must have 
Iwcii ^ fi.xed before 1645, probably hehire 1600. 
Martin says that every tribe and every island 
dilleml from the rest in the fancy of " making 
plaids, as to the stripes in breadth" and colonrs. 
Tartans may gtmerally lie divided into yreen and 
red according as these colonre predominate. The 
word is held by Skeat to lie derived from the 
Fr. Uretaine^ a kind of linsey-woolsey cloth. 
•Lord Lome in 1889 iliscovered at Inveraray old 
records of the elan Camjdiell which make frequent 
mention of tartans ; and tartans worn at the battle 


of Kilsyth (1645) have been seen by living wit- 
nesses. 

The Feilc-hrcacan is now abandoned for the Fcile^ 
hratj {philulmrf or filibeg) as more convenient. The 
diflercnce is simjdy tliis, that, whereas formerly the 
lower and ujqier p.arts of the dress were attached, 
Ihey are now sejiarated. Tlie lower jwirt lias the 
fohls fixed by sewing, ami is known as the kilt, 
which is probably akin to tlie Danish /. ///r, ‘ to tuck 
nj),’ though the Claelic crnlf nicaiis apjmrel in 
general. The shouhler-jihiid, however, is now worn 
more for ornament than use. 

The original garb of the IlighlamhMs, then, was 
the Feilc hrracan, and Ijoth in its materials ami 
arrangement it was jieculhirly the invcnliori of the 
(lael. Other articles of the "costume were Celtic, 
and are now peculiar to Scotl.'ind, hut 'were not 
distinctively Highland. The 1 raisin' ‘trews’ were 
worn hy gentlemen 'when on horseback, .'iml occa- 
sionally hy others, es|»eci.'illy old men. They were 
hiec<di(?s and stockings in one pi(*ce, always of 
tarban, and nuide to fit very close to the limbs. 
Oeneral Stewart (18*2*2) said th.at his grandfather 
always wore the tn?ws on horseback, and the kilt 
at home. Then there was worn a waistcoat and 
short -coat, e.ach .adormjil with silver buttons, and, 
in the ease of gentlemen, with lace and embroidery. 
A l.irge nurse of go.ats’ or badgers’ skin was sus- 
pended fiom the belt, ami answc*reil the jmrjiose 
of a jKicket. This was the syorran^ usually 
ornamented with silver or brass work and tassels. 
Brogues ami taitan stockings, fastened with 
broad gaiters in rieli colours ; a dirk, with a 
knife ••iml fork, and sometimes a spoon, stuck 
ill tlie side of the sheath, and a juiir of jnstols 
eomjiletcil the attire. That of tlie common peojde 
ditl’ereil only in the deficiency of colours .and of 
silver ornaments. The Highland garb was jiro- 
scrilM»d in 1747, when it was enacted that any 
person who should wear the jilaid, (ilihcg, trews, 
or shoulder-belts, larl.ans or jiarti-cohmreil stnlls, 
should lie imjirisoiied' six months for the first 
oirenee, and on s(H*oml coiiviidion be transnorted 
for seven years. This harsh law w.as rejiealed in 
178*2 at the instance of the Duke of 'Montrose. In 
this act occurs tin* first formal record of the ‘ Kilt.’ 

(leiitlemon, s.ays Stewart, wore om; or more 
feathers in the bonnet, .ami tlie eominon jieojile a 
tuft of heather, jdiie, holly, or o.ak. All, however, 
had llic right to a solitary eagle’s jilume, whereas 
only the son of a chief could wear two plumes, and 
a chief of a clan, tliree. This w.as the ohl clan 
rule. 

The jdnim'd honiiet of llic Highland regiments, 
according to Lord Archihahl ramphell, who he.aded 
Hie siiecessfiil ojquisition to its jiroposed abolition 
(18.S4), is an .adajitation from the knights of medi- 
eval Kiirojie. Un the ishand of Inishail, J^oeh Awe, 
there is on a tombstone (of 16th eentury) a 
figure, with long sweejiing ostrich plumes such 
as those woni hy (lennaii knights in Dilrer’s draw- 
ings. Similar jilnmes were also worn hy the K.arl 
of Moray in Charles II.’s time, ami there .are also 
ex.aniides of it in The lilack Book of Taynionth. 
Logan says that the lligh1<an<l soldiers wore short 
plumes at the side of the bonnet. The hoad-dims 
of the first IJighl.aml infantry regiment raised w.as a 
simjilc black cap, N\ith a tuft of feathers added in 
token of gentility .and the right to h(*ar arms. From 
this the fe.ather-bonnet seems to have gradually 
developed, and is now one of the most cherished 
distinctions of the Highland rogimeiils. \yhen in 
1884 tlie War Office inojiosed to .abolish it there 
was ’quite a storm of indignation aroused, and 
testimony was prmluced in abundance Hiat as a 
militaia^ "headgear it is light, cool, durable, more 
serviceable, more economical, and more iiicturesque 
than the ‘ bearskin * of the Guards. 
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The ‘niodcM-n’ f.'ishion of the kilt (filibe") is 
found in armorial bearing's of the lUirneits of Leys 
( 162(5) anti the Mackenzies of Coiil ( KilW). Tartan, 
as a tiistin^oiishiii*^ elan-mark, seems to be a 
survival of lotemism. It was so comjwsed that 
a man coiihl tell to what district, as well as to 
what elan, the wearer belonj^ed. 

See Sh'tchcs t>f the Character, Manners^ and Present 
State of the Hiijhtanders, by Major-general David Stewart. 
For dt't<ails of the coKtuiiie, kc. of the Highlanders, see 
The Scottish ffact, by .TanicK Logan ; Campbell of Islay*s 
Tales of the. Highlands : The Hiifhfanders of Scot- 

land, by W. F. Skene ; History of the Hiyhlands, High- 
land Clans, editeti by J. S. Keltic ; The Black Book 
of Taymonth ; Clan Tartnns,hy James Grant (1880), kc. 
In The Jiecords of Artjyll and ll’tij/a and Strays of Celtic 
Tradition Lord Archibald Campbell has collected an 
immense amount of interesting ami valuable information 
bearing upon the wlndc subject. 

II ir; II LAND llKtUM ENTS. —The origin of the first 
>f these regiments, the 42d, has been given under 
the bead Hlai’K Watch. The valualde services 
of this regiment eneouraged the government to 
augment the force ; and accordingly seven other 
Highland regiments were soon raised — viz. the 
71si in 1777 ; the 72d, or Duke of Albany's Own, 
in the same year; the 74tli in 1787; the 78tb, or 
lloss sliire Hulls, in nilJ; the 79tli, or Cameron 
Highlanders, in 1805; the 02d, or (bmlon High- 
landers, in 1706 ; and the O.'ld, or Sutlierland High- 
landers, in 1800. Ill connection with the terri- 
torial reorganisation of regiments, the old numer- 
ieal ilesighations have been drojiped, and the 
battalions linked. Thus the new Hlack Watch 
( Royal Higlilainlers) comprises the former t2d and 
73d regiments; the Highland Light Infantry, 71st 
and 741 li ; the Seafortli lliglilander.s, 72d ami 78th ; 
the (Jordon Highlanders, 75th ami 02d; Princess 
Louise's (Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders), 
91st and 03d. The (Queen's (Jwn Cameron High- 
landers (70th) remain a single battalion regiment. 
The uniform is the Highlaml dress, with feather- 
honnel. A large proportion of tlie officers are 
Scotch ; of the men about 70 jier cent, are Scotch, 
11 Knglish, and 10 Irish. 

llig^llllCSS, a title of honour given to princes, 
grand-dukes, and minor reigning potentates. The 
title ‘ Highness’ and sometiim;s ‘ Kingly Highness’ 
were both used in Eii'^land for the sovereign until 
the reign of Henry VI If., when they were siiper- 
eded by ‘ Majesty.’ The cliildren of emperors 
.je usually atblressed as ‘ Your Imperial Highness,’ 
of kings JUS ‘Your Koyal Highness, whilst members 
of princely fjimilies luive the titles of ‘Serene Iligli- 
iiess ■ and ‘ Highness.' 

Iliti^ll-prit'sL tlie chief of the Jewish priest- 
hood, the iligiiity being berediUtry in the line of 
Elea/jir, the son of Aaron. The high priest was 
only allowe<l to marry a virgin, and one >vlio was 
of 1 1 is own tribe. Contact with anything unclean, 
even the de.id bodies of his own parents, was 
strictly forhidden to him. J/is functions con.sisted 
principally in tJio general adiuiiiistration of the 
sanctuary and of all that helonged in the sacred 
service. He alom^ was allowed to enter the Holy of 
Holies on the Day of Atonement, and to consult hy 
the Ciim ami Tlmiiimini (f|.v.). His eostunie was 
of surpassing splendour, pur]»le-ied, purple-blue, 
s<!arlet, golden, and Avbite lieing tlie iMedoiiiinating 
colours of the ephod, girdle, and breastplate, which 
he wore above robes of pure whiteness. H is revenues 
were in the main the same as those of tlie otlier 
i»iir*sts; but, according to the Talmud, be was to 
he richer than these in virtue of his exalted position, 
end, if bis tiwii irieans were insiitlicient, lie was 
l»e provided with means ]»y bi.s hretliron. Tliis 
points, however, to post-exilic times, when tlie Iiigli- 
priest liatl exchanged his character of primus inter 


pares for that of priestly head of the nation, thereby 
becoming invested, in so far as the political sub- 
jection of the Jews to a foreign power would luliuit 
of it, with the prertigatives of ancient kingly 
power. Nevertheless, in the eyes of the law, the 
high-priest was only the equal of other Israelites. 
It is doubtful at what time the oflice of SagaUj or 
vice-high-priest, was created. See Priest. 

Hisfli Seas, the open sea, including the whole 
extent of sea so far as it is not the exclusive 
property of any particular country. The rule^ of 
international law is that every country bordering 
on the sea has the exehisive sovereignty over such 
sea to the extent of three miles from its shores; 
hut all beyond, not within three miles of some other 
country, is open oi common to all countries. The 
part of sea within three miles’ distance is generally 
called the territorial sea of the partieuhir country, 
j or marc c/attsnm. The «listiiictinn has little eftee.t 
I on the ri;jht of navigation, hut as regards iisliing it 
I is titherwise. Thus, foreign fishermen have no right 
to lish within three miles of the Hritish coast Avith- 
out a license from the crown, or unless some spceial 
treaty has hiid down ()th(*r iirraiigeiuents. See 
Fisheries, ( ’oopERAiiE. 

Steward, ^ given to several im- 
portant olliccrs. The peer appointed hy the crown 
to preside sit the trijil or a pe»*ror ]K'eress for treason 
or felony is called the Lord High Stcwjird ; and 
there is a permanent officer of the royal household 
Avlio hears the same designation. The iiniversitieH 
of Oxfonl ami (’anihridge have each a high steward, 
whose duty it is to assert and jiroteet the privileges 
of the university courts. 

lli]yi:ll-treasoii. See Treason. 

HilU^hway, in Ljiw. See UoADS. 

Hig^liwayilieil, rohliers who attack passongcra 

i the TUihlic road ; those who roh on foot being 
furtlier Jislinguished as footpads. Famous English 
j highwaymen were (’laude Duval (11)43-70), SAvift 
Nick Nevison (hanged at York in 1684), Dick Tnr- 
])in (1705 36) and his comrade Tom King, and 
Jerry Ahershaw (1773-95). Turpin’s famous ride 
I to Vork is a myth, based on a story told of Nevi- 
j .son, Avliose fame has even gained liim a i»]ace in 
i Macauhiy’s History of England. The hest-knoAvn 
i roiiiaiiccs of the road are VV. IJ. AiiisAvorth’s Hook- 
wood and J^ord Lytton’s flijford. There are 

I li.sts of hooks hearing on high Avay men in Notes and 
I Qaeries, 5th s(.*ries, vol. viii. ; and biographical 
j notices of most knights of the road ultimately came 
I to ajipear in the i»ages of the Newgate Calendar. 

llilU^li Wyrombe. See Wycombe. 

I llilarioil, founder of the moiiiistie system in 
I Pale.Htinc, Avas h«)rii, according to the ncc.ount of 
j Jerome ( Avhich is adjudged hy modern criticism to 
j he no longer historical), at Tahatha, about 290, 
I e<lucated jit Alexandria, and converted to the nion- 
; a.stic system hy St Aiithuuy. lie then lived as a 
1 hermit" ill the desert hetAveen (hiza and Egypt for 
. many years, and finally die«I in (Cyprus in 372. His 
I memory is celebrated on 2 1st Detooer. 

I Hilary, St, Hishop of Poitiers, althougli by no 
j means among tlie most voluminous of the Latin 
I Fathers, yet, from the nature, of the subjects on 
j Avhieh he wrote, chiefly connected with the Ariaii 
j controversy, occupies an important place in the 
: patristic literature of the AYestern Church. He 
I was horn of pagan parents at Limonum (Poitiers) 

I 111 the early part of the 4th century. His coii- 
, version to Christianity Avas mainly the result of 
I his oAvn study of the propheeif>s, and did not take 
jdaee till lie Avas advaiiecMi in life. About the year 
I .l.)(l he was eleeted hisliop of his native citv, and 
mimed lately rose to the first place in the animated 
contest of parties in t he Ariaii controversy, llaving 
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provoked the displeasure of the court party, ho 
was imprisoned, and sent into exile in Phrygia; 
but he ai)pear.s again in the Council of Selciicia iii 
3i39, an«l soon afterwards was pertnilted to resume 
possession of his see, where he died in 367. The 
church holds his day on the 13th January. His 
most important work is that on the Trinity, but 
his three aildresses to the Eiii])eror Constaiitius, 
by their vehemence, tand hy the boldness of their 
language, have most attracted the notice of critic?s. 
Hilary’s theological writings are especi.ally valuable 
for the history of the ArLan party, and juirticularly 
for the doctrinal variations of that sect, .and the 
successive nh.ases through which it passed between 
the (’ouiicii of Nice and the lirst Council of Con- 
stantinople. He is often styled ‘ Malleus Arian- 
orum,’ and the * Athanasius of the West,* ami was 
form.ally recognised as ‘universa* ecclesijc doctor* by 
Pius IX. in IS5I. 'J’he most celebrated of the hymns 
attribute*! to him is the * Heata nobis gamlia Anni 
reduxit orl)ita,’ which was early inserted in western 
liturgies, ’riie English llil.ary term begins on the 
11th ami ends on 31st .lanuary. 

See two (Jennan Lives hy Rcinkens (1864) and Baltzer 
(ISHI); also J. (r. Cawnovo’s Saint Ililary of Poitiers 
and Saint Marlin of Tours in the series of ‘Fathers for 
Eii^flisl) It^jaders’ (1H83). The best edition of the works 
of iSt Hilary is tliat of the liencdictino Dom. Coutaiit 
(Paris, 101)3; new ed. 1844-4.5). 

llilairy of Arlivs^ St, was horn about 403, 
educated at the cclchi'iated nmnastic school of 
Lerins, and made bishop of his native city in 4*20. 
As metropolitan of Arles {Arelale) he presided at 
several synods, and esnecially at Orange in 441, 
the procce<lings of whicli involved him in a serious 
contn»versy witli the j)ope, J.eo the (L-eat. A 
<leposed bishop, named Chelidonius, having carried 
an appeal to Ilome, .a council was summoned by 
Po])e Le*), at whi<!h Hilary was juesent, ami in 
whi<;h the comlemnatiou of Chelidonius, fis well as 
that of another bisho]», Proje<;tus, was reverse*!. 
Hilary, however, refusc^l to submit t*) the *lecision, 
and s*)on aftorwanis (piitted K*»me -a proceeding 
whicli *lrew upon himself a very severe canimad- 
versuni. Ho *M*1 n*)t questhm the authority in 
itself, but he maintaimal that it was uncanonically 
exercised. In the eml, however, he sought a re- 
concili.ati*)!! with P*>pc FiCo, .ami the disjuite was 
brought t*) an amicable termination. Hilary die*l 
at Arles in 449, and was canonised, his day being 
the oth May. 

lllUlay St, the patroness of Whitby, was daugh- 
ter *jf Hereric, a nephew of E*lwin of Northumbria, 
ami was ba]»tis*^d at fourteen by I’aulinus. lle- 
•called by llislmp Ahlan from her retreat in a French 
monastery, she bec,amc abbess <if Heort.a or Hartle- 
pool in 649. In the year 6.57 she founded the 
famous nmnastery at Streonesli.alh or Whitby, a 
<l*mble h*mse for nuns and monks, over which 
she ruled with remarkable wisilom for twenty-two 
years, *lying in 680. Scott's Marmion commem- 
orates the belief that the fossil .aninioiiites found 
here were snakes ‘change*! into a c(»il of stone* 
by Hihla's prayers. Her efiigy still stands on the 
ancient seal of Hartlepool, ami cliiirches preserve 
her name both there .and .at South Shiehls. 
Illldblirgliauseii. See Saxk-Mkiningen. 
llildebraiuL See Ckwjokv VII. 

llildeii, a town of Rhenish Prussia, 8 miles SE. 
from Diisseldorf, has woollen, silk, velvet, and 
carpet manufactures, calico-printing, and machine- 
shops. Pop. 11,300. 

lllldeslloilll« a town in the Prussian province 
of Hanover, stands on a feeder of the Weser, 24 
miles hy rail SSE. of Hanover. It is to a large 
extent an antique town, with narrow streets, 
high-gahled houses (ornamented with hay-win- 


dows and carve*l woodwork), and many towera. 
The churches are the most notable buildings, ami 
first amongst them stands the cathedral, dating 
froin the 1 Ttli century. It is especially interesting 
for its antiquarian and artistic treasures, as the 
bronze gates (1()L5) with bas-reliefs, the church 
utemsils, the so-called Irmin (*i.v.) ])il1ar, a rose-tree 
sai<l to l)C a thousand years ol*l, the brazen Christ 
pill.ar (10*22), the carillon, See.. The St Codelmrd 
Church (1133-7*2) and St Miebaers are splenditl 
examples of Romanesque architecture. Tlie so- 
callefl Templar Ifoiise, the town -bouse {circa 1440), 
and certain antique private bouses are interesting 
buildings. Pop. ( 1880) 2.5,887 ; ( HK)0 ) 4*2,97.3. A 
bishop’s see since 8‘2‘2, Hildeslndm first came to 
Prussia in 1803, and finally in 1866. lii 1868 a very 
valuable find of Roman silver ware was made near 
llildcslieim. See works by Liintzel (18.58), Wachs- 
nnitb (1863), Lacliner (1882), and Cuno (1886). 

llilgeiifeld, Adolf, theologi.an, was born 2d 
^ .June 1823, at St.appeiibeck near Salzwedel, stiulie*! 

I .at IT.all*? and Rerliii, .ami settle*! at Jen.a as professor 
of Theology (ISJO), nqn-eseiiiing the libenu school. 
Among bis works are b*)*)ks on the Clementines, 
the (Jospel of Mark, the Epistle to tlie (ralatians, 

I the Ap*>stolic F.atbers (1853), the Cospels ( 1854), 

1 Das lJrc.hri8tenthiiin.{\^^^)^ the Jewish Apoc.a]yptic 
Writings (1857), Ezra ami Daniel ( 1863), Wovu/7a 
TesiamcHtitm e.rfra Canoncni receptHm{A parts, 1866 ; 
‘2d edition, 1876-84), Messins Jitdteonnn (1869), 
Ilcrma.^ (1873), an Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment (1875), and t\io Kctzergesc/iic/itc ties Urchris- 
tcnthiims (1884). Since 1858 he li.as edited the 
Zciischrifi fur wisscnschaftliche Thcologie. 

Hill* OcTAViA, improver of working-merrs 
houses, was tlie graml-ilangliter of Dr Soutliwuo*! 
Smith, a well-known sanitary reformer, .ami was Isirii 
about 18.38. She labouro*! .amongst the Lon*loii 
poor under Fre*lei ick D. Maurice ; and in 1864, 
supported by Mr Uuskiii, she cmnmenccd her great 
work of imjirovin^ the homes of working-men in 
the slums .and dismal alleys of the metropolis. 
'Pile plans slie a*l*)ptc*l were bas*^*l upon the prin- 
ciple of teaching the people to help themselves, 
by inculcating in them pro]»er notions of cleanli- 
ness, order, ami self-respt?ct. Her efibrts have 
. been crowned with singular success; the houses 
which Ii.ave been im]>roved yield a good percent.age 
on the iiionev spent in circcting the iiiiprovcmciit.s ; 
and liumlreils of pe*)|)le have jieeii Jielpe*! t*i lead 
more c*)mfoitable .ami better lives. Miss Hill lias 
written Howes of the London Poor (1875), Onr 
Cowman Land and other Essays (1878), ami papers 
in the magazines. 

IlilL Rkv. Rowland, a ])opular Imt eccentric 
proach*.*r, w.'is born l*2lli August 174*1, .at llawke- 
stoii, the sixth son of a Shropshire baronet. 
Whilst a student of St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, he fell umler the influenoe of Whitefield, 
the Methodist pr*\acher, ami at on*.'e began to 
trea*l in his f*if>tstc*ps. All his life through Hill 
retainc*! his p.assion for open-air preacljing ; and 
the lii-st ten ye.ars after his ordination wem sj)erit 
in itinerant i»rc.arhing through«)ut Engliin*l. Rut 
having built for himself Surrey Chapel in Rlack- 
friars Road, l^ondoii, in 1783, he regularly preached 
there t«) his life's eml ; and, although a Dissenter, 
lie uscil the services, and rcganlcd himself as a 
iiiemher of the Church of England, of wliich he 
had imlee*l been onhiined a deacon. It is said 
that the ‘first Sun*lay-school in the metropolis 
was cstahlished by Rowland Hill wjon after the 
opening of Surrey Chapel.’ He died on 11th 
April 18.3,3. Rowlaml Hill was undoubtedly 
eloquent and possessed a rich fund of genuine 
linnioiir, but at times his manner verged upon 
hiifl'oonery. Jlis Village Dialogues (J80I ; 34tl] 
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eil. 1830; latest ed. ISTD has hceii sold in lar<j:e 
nnnd)ers. Ih'shles this he wrote several panndilets, 
as fiiifiii.siHn' Ih'trctnt (1777), Aphurislic Ooserva- 
ttoHs ( 1700), Spirit mi! C/ntnn'terisfirs ( IS03; 3d od. 
ISOO), some volumes of Srnn(HiMj HymnSy aiul other 
works. See Lives hv Sidney (1S34), \V. Jones 
(IS:>4), Sherman ( l'sri7 ), Broome (1881), and 
(.’harh'sworth (1S70; -d cd. ISSG). 

HilL Bowl AM), Vi.si:()Int Hill, was son of 
Sii tloliii Hill of Hawkeston and nenhew of the pre- 
cedini^, and was horn at Trees Hall, in Shroj»shire, 
Aupist 11, 177*2. Kiiterinj; the army at fifteen, he 
heeaine ea]»tain at twenty, eommamhMl the 00th 
regiment in Sir Balpli Ahen*ronil)y*s Lixyjitian 
e\pe<lition, ami Mas ;j:a/etted hri^radier-^eiieral 
in 1803. He aee.om]»anied Sir Arthur Wellesley to 
Spain in 1808, and M’as his ri^^ht arm throughout 
the Mhole iVniiisular Mar. Hi.^ eoinliiet and eour- 
age earinvl him a (Ml. in 1811, and three years 
later he was made Baron Hill of .Vlmare/ ft»r his 
eaoture of the forts of .Vlmare/., At Waterloo he 
letl the brigade M hieh sMept the (.)ld ( Juard from 
the held, and he remained M ilh the army of oecu- 
pation as seeoiid in eommand until it evaeuat(*<l 
the Kremdi territory. He sueeeeded Wellington 
as eommainlev-in-ehief of the army in IS‘>S, hut 
resignetl in 1842, when he Mas made Vi.seount Hill. 
He died nnmarrieil at HardNvieke (irange, Shrop 
shire, l)eeeml»er 10, 1842, and Mas sueeeeded in 
his tilh's and estat(‘s hy Ids iieidieM- Sir UoM'land 
Hill. Bart. See his Life hy the Bev. Eduin 
Sidney ( l81o). 

IIHL Srii BowlaM), K.(Ml., originator of the 
nniform |M*iiny postage .system ami reformer of 
the ]>ost otliee, Mas horn at Jvi<hh*niiinsler on 3<1 , 
Heeemher 1703. From a very early age doMu to 
ls;i;{ he taught in his father's .school -from ISBHn 
Ha/lewoo<l, near Birmingham, a s<*hool hon.se built 
by himself, and afleiavards at Ilruee Castle, Totten- 
ham. BoM'laml Mas ahvays of an im|uiring and i 
ambitious turn of ndnd, M'itli a decided talent for | 
initiating reforms. .\t tir.st he busied himself M’ith | 
mechanical and other inventions, later in life M'ith 
(|ue''tions of public concern. In 18*20 he Mas one 
of the founders of the S<iciety for the Ditfusion of 
I '-efnl KiioM'ledge. After he had cease<l to teach, 
he to(jk an interest in the socialistic schemes that i 
Mere being disi-us.sed ami ex]»eriimMiled M'ith about 
that time, especially by BoiM.-rt Omco. Then his 
rc'ticss mind le*! him to take an active share in 
the colonisation of South Australia, under Wake- 
ii‘‘’d's system of colonising. Amongst other things 
hi- attention had betni draM'ii at flitfenMit neriods 
t<» po.stal ijuestions ; and he becanio .serisilih; (hat 
there exist i-d an urgent need for a diminution 
in the. high nates <if postage, M'hicdi practii*ally 
exelude<l all but the M'oalthy from postal inter- 
course. Hi^ vieM'.N on the subject, advocating a 
low and uniform rate of postage, to be jirenaid by 
stcamps, lietMciMi all j)laees in the Bntisli J.sles 
iiTesp(?ctive of distance. Mere piibli.sbed in the form 
of a pampblet, rosf njfirc Ii>J'nnn^ in 1837. His 
plan Mas eagerly taken ii}» by Mr ilobert Wallace, 
aI.T. for (Ircenock, mIio gave essential help in 
lighting the ease through ]»arliaiiieiit. Tmo years 
later Hill \va.s attached to the Trea.snry for the 
piir[»ose of j>iitting hi.s jiiojected reforms into 
execution; and on 10th January 1840 the ])roseiit 
uniform jienny rate came into force. On 6th 
Aliiy folloM'iiig stamped envelopes and adhesive 
starnfw were issued to the juildic, but the pre- 
ference for the batter m’As .soon made mani- 
fest. Ill 1811 tlie Conservative government, 
M'hich ha«l c't)ri,sistently opposed the re<Iuotion of 
|*^wtage, came into ohice, and in the folloM'ing 
year, through the iii/luonce of certain government 
officials who strongly resented all innovations, 


I lloM'land Hill Mas dismissed from his position. 
Four years later a sum of .4! 13,060, raise<l hy 
public subscription, Mas presented to him a.s a 
! token of luililic esteem to a national henefaetor. 

I In the same year tlie Liberals returned to poM'er, 
i and Hill M'ais appointed s(*cretary to the I’ost- 
1 master general. This office Mas exchanged in 1854 
I for that tif secretary to the post-office. In 1864 
j lie Mas compelled to resign oM'ing to ill health, 

' and Mas then aM'arded a ]>ensiou of .€‘20(K) for life, 

' together M'ith a j»arliaimuitary grant of .4^20,000. 

The elVeot of his reforms in the United Kingdom 
: has been to raise the iiiimher of inland letters from 
.alMUit 77 niillioiia annually to about 1900 millions^ 

I or about tMCuty-five fold, ami it may he .stated 
I generally that the main jirincijdes of his jdan 
have noM' been adopted in every civili.*ied country 
throiigbont tlie M’orld. Sir BoM'laiid Hill Mas 
iiiadt* a Knigbt ( ’omiiiaiider of tlie Batli in 1860. 
He dieil at Hampstead on 27(b August 1879, and 
' Mas buried in Westminster Abbey. Amongst tlie 
otli(*r iiii]>rovcments and reforms he ellected in the 
]iost-office system must be mentioned the O'^tablisli- 
ment of the book-jiost (ISIS), the reform of the 
money -order office (1818), and of the packet .ser- 
vice, and a multitude of minor improvmiieiits atl'eet- 
iiig the administration of the jiostal ser\ ice. See 
the article IN >sT-nFKic'E ; Sir BoM laiid Hill’s hook, 

I 77/c Stair atnl Pntspnis ttf Vnnnf Pttstatjr ( IS44); 

I and the Life (1880), hy liis nenheM- (i. B. Hill, 

I M'liich includes Sir BoM'laml Hill's Ilinttaif of the 
Pnnnf Pontafjr, — His eldc'st brother, MaTTIIEW 
D.vveni'OUT Hill (1792 187*2), reeorder of Bir- 
mingham from 1 839 to 1866, distiiiguislKMl hiiii.self 
hy labours for education ami tlie refornintiou 
oi' criminals. See Memoir hy hi.s daughters ( 1878). 

IlillsilK or IIltiLA, a toMii of TiirkiiV in Asia, 
fin the river liiiphrate^, 60 miles S. of Bagdad, on 
the. site of Babyhm, out of the ruins of M'hich it M'aa 
luiilt about lUK) A.i). Tanning and the manu- 
facture of silk, cottons, and M’oollens are carried on. 
Tin* pojmlation fluctuates belMeen 7000 and 15,000. 

llilh'L called Hauaoli (* tin* Baby Ionian ’) and 
Hazaken (‘the Klder’), one of the greatest 
and most iiillucntial doctors nf tin* Jf'M'ish laM', 
Mas horn about 60 ».(■. in Babylonia, of poor 
parents, hut in the female line of royal ( iNavidian) 
de.M'ent. When forty yt*ars old so runs the Tal- 
mudic account -he migrated into INilestinc for the 
purpo.se of studying the laM' nmler Sheniaia tand 
Ahtalioii, the great masters of the period. Five 
or six years after Herod had mounted the throne 
Hillel Mas elected president of the sanhetlrim. 

I The range of his acr|uireinents Is said to have 
i been ijiinienso, enihraeing not only Scripture and 
* tradition, hut nearly all hraiiehes of human and 
superhuman knoMledgo. Yet he Mas one of the 
meekest, most modest, kind, ami simple-hearted 
men. Hillel Mas the first who collected the 
numherle.ss tnn'.itions of the oral haM', and arranged 
them umler si.x heads (see Mi.siixa). BetM'een 
him and hi.s contemporary Shanimai and their 
respective followers there aro.se a spirit of keen 
rivalry, the hitter being advocates of greater strict- 
m*s:. ami rigour in tlie intemretatioii of the laM'. 
Hillel died ahoiit^ 10 A.D. His doctrine has often.- 
been compared M*ith the early teaching of Jesus. 
See Dulitzsch’s Jeam und Jlillel (3<l <h1. 1879). 

Hiller, V ERDIXANI), pianist, musical coin])o.ser, 
ami M riter on music, M^as iMirn at Frankfort-on- 
Main on 24th October 1811. Having been a pupil 
of Hummel, lie began to teach in bis native town ; 
but from 1829 to 1836 he laboured in Paris. The 
next nine years he spent partly in Italy, partly in 
(Icniiany ;’it M'as during this ]»orio<l that he pro* 
diiced his best M'ork, tlie oratorio Die Zemtfjrtfng 
von Jcrttm/ctii (1839). Then, after three years’ 
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nervico as municipal inusit:*<]irector in Diisseldorf 
(1847 -50), ho proceofloil to Cologne, where he filled 
a similar post until his^ death, lOtli May 1885. 
Amongst nearly 200 musical works wlii(;h he puh- 
lished only a small numher have retained their 
fooling, llut as a writer on musical subjects 
Hiller claims a liiglicr place. His Vebungen zum 
SUuHutn. (fer IlnnnoHie vnif drs Koutraptiuktea 
(12lli ed. 1880) is extensively used; and there is 
much valuable criticism ifi' Avs <h>m I'onlehm 
vnsfrer Zc.it (1808-71), monographs on Heetlioven 
(1871) and Mendelssohn (1874; 2d ed. 1878), 
Mitsikalijichfis mut Pf’rsfinlirhcs (1876), Hvhfc an 
einc Umjcnanntc ( 1877), Kiinst/cr/ehf'n (1880), and 
Ennnernngshlidter ( 1884). 

nillerii, Wii .IIKLMINK See BinCII-PFKrFFEU. 

Hill-forts, the refug(*s an<l strongholds of the 
early inhabitants, <‘xist in every country of Kurope. 
Tlieir range in time extends from the early pre- 
historic through the early historic jieriods of the 
nwnal areas in which they are found. They have 
no more definite form than that of a prevailing but 
irn'pilar circularity. The site selected is usuallv 
enclosed and fortilicd with due regard to its special- 
ties of situation and defensibility. Sometimes the 
fort instead of occupying the whole liill-lofi may 
occupy only the most defensible ]»,art of it. In 
other cases t he whole eminence may be surrounded 
by dtdensive constructions completely encircling 
and protecting its upper portion. Occasionally 
these forts, though situated among the hills, are 
plantfMl in the lower ground, commanding an ex- 
tent of meadow- land or pasture. With regard to 
their construction, the hill-forts are usually either 
earthworks or stoneworks, rarely a mixture of lx)tli. 
In Franco the Gaulish forts of the pro- Homan 
period wen^ oft(*n such extensive works as to he 
termed by tbe invading Homans. Though 

built of dry stone masonry, tbe ])arts of the walls 
most exposed t(» attack W('re bound together by 
great logs of woo<l, place«l l>otb longitudinally anU 
iniiisvcrsely within the thickness of the rampart, 
BO as to resist as much as i»ossible tin* iissaiilts of 
the battering-ram. Tbe grccat dry-built .stone 
ram])art of the prehistorii? fort at Bnrgliead, in 
Elginshire, is similarly strengthened by logs of oak, 
but it is the tmly example of this metliod of construc- 
tion yefc known in Scotland, where hill-forts are 
perhaps more numerous than in any other European 
country. They are generally called ‘duns’ (see 
Dun) ill the northern and ‘ camps ’ in the southern 
districts, wln*re the older term survives in eoniiec- 
tion with a numl»er of the nrincipal forts, as Dum- 
bartou ( Dan lihreafan ), Jlundonald in Ayr.sbire, 
and Dunpehh*!* in Lothian, not to mention Dun 
Ellin as the old name of Edinhurgh. Among the 
most remarkable of the hi 11 -forts of Scotland iiiay 
1 k 3 mentioned those of the two ("aterthuns in For- 
farshire— one a good example of the fort with 
earthen rampart, and the other with walls of dry 
Btune — the Tai) o’ Noth, and the twin-suinmits of 
Benacbie, each with its massive fortilications of 
Htone, in Abonleensbire, tlie remarkable stone fort 
of Dun Tuatlial on Dniiiimond Hill, overlooking 
the junction of the watei-s of the Lvon and the 
Tay, and one erpially remarkable, calleil Dun-da- 
lamli, iu a similar situation in Laggaii on the Spey, 
Inveriiess-sliire. 

Many of the dry-stone forts in Scotland present 
Hie peculiar feature of a partial vitrifaclioii of the 
mateiials of their walls. The same thing has Imjcii 
oll&erved in connection with similar forts in Ireland, 
France, and Iliingary. The attempt to account 
for the existence of tliis |>cculianty lias given ris<3 
to much speculation and controversy. But it seems 
*to he clearly cstfihlished that the .so-called vitrificil 
forts do not ditler from the other dry-.stone forts, 
if the vitrifaction he not regarded as a process of 


construction. No relevant and conclusive eviilencc 
on this point has been obtained from examination of 
the structures themselves ; and against the argu 
meiits in support of the view tluit the vitrifjiction 
was intendeu as a ecmeiitiiig jirocess we have to 
put the facts ( 1 ) that no fort is wholly vitrified; 
(2) that where vitiifactioii exists it occurs in 
patches, atlecting sometimes a p<irtion only of the 
thickness of the Avail ; and (.8) tliat Avlien it oeeui's 
on the exterior surface of the wall the njmer jiarts 
are sometimes fmind partially vitrili<‘(l, Imt Avitli 
no trace of vitrifaction on the portions underneath. 
Among the best knoAvn of the so-called vitritied 
forts in Scotland an* the Tap o’ Noth in Aberdeen- 
shire, Graig Phadne and Dnnhhairdgall in Inver- 
ness-shire, Knockfarril in Ho.ss-shire, Dun Mac 
risneachan in Argyllshire, and Finhaven in For- 
farshiix'. In Wales .stfinc forts are most nnmerons, 
Avliile in England earthworks preilominatc. The 
earthen forts of Sn.ssex <*xplored by Colonel Lane 
Fox arc sometimes of con si deni hie imignitiide, that 
of (^Isshiiry, for instanee, enclosing a s])ace of 00 
acres. ^I'hey arc, as a rule, of prehistoric origin. 
Some of the stone forts of Ireland, especially those 
of the .Aran Isles, are of great magnitude and Avell 
preserved. Photographic views of them are given 
in Lord Dnnraven's hook on Early Irish Archi- 
tect lire. 

(’onsult also DrCliristison’K ‘Prchi.’-toric Forts of Pi'chlos- 
sliire,’ and ‘The Duns ami Forts of Lome*' in the Pro- 
ccedintja of ihv Soriftt/ of Anfif/nantM of Si'nthmd (vols 
xxi. and xxiii.); ‘AH*iiioires siir le.s On v rages de Fortifi- 
cations <.»auloiscs,’ ko. in the Com)tte Jirmta da CoonrH 
Ai'chaolot/aiar dr France^ at Toulouse in 1874 (p. 427); 
‘Le.s Camps Harhares fortifies en Hongric,’ hy F. F. 
Homer, in the <ftnn)ttr Jltnda of the Congn-ss of I*ru- 
historic Archicology held at Ihidapc.st in J<S7f»(A'ol. ii. p. 
68) ; and ‘ llilvotisehc Henkmiiler,’ by Dr F. Keller, in 
MUthfiJtnnten dcr Antiqaanschrn Orytlfuckafl in Zurich 
(vol. xvi.). 

Hill mustard. See Hi nia.s. 

Ililvrrsillll. a village in North Holland, 18 
miles hy rail SE. from Ainstcnlam, manufactuics 
woollens aiul carpels. Pop. ( 1900) 19,440. 

Hlllialuysi (properly Htniitlfnfa\ from two 
Sanskrit words meaning ‘ snoAV-ahode ’ ) is, strictly 
.speaking, the souLliern escarpment of tliii great 
( entral- Asian jdatean in so far as it falls between 
the Iinliis and the Hrahmaputra. Thus limited, it 
extends from 7.T to 95' E. long., over a distance of 
some 1500 inile.s. The Himalayas are not a single 
range, hut a svstem of for Hie most ])art parallel 
i-anges lying obliquely to tlie general direction of 
the system. They front the plain of the Ganges 
in northern India like a .stuiiendons momitain Avail, 
liendiiig hack in the Avest like a scimitar, the sharp 
edge turned next India. On the east the sy.stem 
is connectetl with the mountain-ranges of south- 
west (Miiiia ami northern Hurma ami Siam. On 
the north it is hacked hy the lofty plateau of 
Tibet, Avhich ranges in elevation from 10,(KK) to 
17,000 feet. At its north-Avestern extremity it 
inns up into the Pamir plateau, from which 
radiate also the Hindu- Kush and the Kuon-Liiii 
MoinitaiiiB. The southern foot of the system 
rests upon the plain of the (hinges, Avliich nowhere 
rises more than KXK) feet above tlie level of tlie 
sea. The etlge of the outemiost hills is skirted, 
for a distance varying in whlth fnnn 10 to 15 miles, 
by a belt of swampy grass laml, traverseil by 
numerous sluggish streams. 'rii(*se in niaiiy ]ilaces 
oA'erfloAV and form stamling sAvamps, fringed A^dtli 
gigantic mcils. This belt, called the Tarai, does 
not extend AA’est of the j>nint where the Ganges 
hi’oaks through from the mountains. These 
districts, oAving to the grf*at quantity of stagnant 
AA’ater and the gimt profu.sion of rank vegetation, 
are extremely unliealtliy ; many parts reek Aivith 
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fevers of ii very type. Next above the 

Tarai lies a belt of forest of alwiut the same 
widtii, called the Itbabar. Its soil consists of 
saiul, liberally strewn with sbiii;jle betls and 
boulders. The waters of the minor stream.s that 
come down from the bij^her moiintain.s are gener- 
ally abs«nbed by ibis spongy talus-slope, and. 
pavsing through it underneath the surface, accu- 
mulate again on the u^jper edge of the lower-lying 
Tarai. 

.Above the I>habar rise the foot-hills of the 
Himalayan system, generally tlesignate«l the Siwa- 
lik Hills, or siili- Himalayan ranges. 'Phey vary 
in height from a few hundred feet up to 40(JO, ami 
present steep faces to the plains ; on the northern I 
siih* the slope is gentler, being nn)stly met at short j 
distances from the summit by the southern flanks ! 
of the inner ranges, (leologically the Siwalik I 
Hills belong to the Tertiary formation, and to the | 
Pliocene rather than to the Miocene j)eiiod. From | 
the ranges near the Jumna great (pianlities of \ 
fossils, mostly mammals ami reptiles, all land ami j 
fresh water animals, have been <»btained. It is on 
the north side of the Siwalik foot-hills that the 
first mouittains appear. They rise up abruptly to j 
elevations ranging for the most part from 7fKK) to 
10, OIK) feet, and cover a surface zone of 50 miles in 
breadib. This division embraces a large number 
of irregular ridj^es, characterised by great com- i 
ilexity of geological structure. They yiehl marine | 
ossils. On these ranges stand the sanatoriums, I 
such as Simla, Darjiling, Almora, iK:c., which are j 
so essential t<i Kuropeans during the hot months, j 
The space between the outer immibers of those | 
ranges and the Siwalik foot-hills is occupied by 
narrow, shallow, lon^dtudinal valleys, called Dun 
in the w(*st and Mari in Nej)al. They are partly 
covered with loose shingle and boulders, partly 
worn into terrace-like steps, partly broken by low, 
obli(|Uely lying, watershed ridges, which throw oft* 
iiiitnerous small streams. 

In the Himalayas jiroper two main axes can Im ^ 
detm-mined with tolerable distinctness. (.)ne, the : 
soutlnUTi, contains the line <»f the great snowy 1 
peaks ; the other, the northern, forni.s the water- j 
shed between the riv(M*s of Jmlia and the rivers of j 
Tiliet. The iiiouniaiius in the souibern chain are j 
amongst the loftiest in the w«)rld ; a very great : 
number of them exceed *20, (MK) feet {IVl- miles) iii | 
height. (.>ne of these, .Mount Kverest ( *29, (Kj‘2 feet ), \ 
is I lie highest measured mountain in the worhl. 
Ollier lofty peaks in this division of the Himalayan 
systoni are Mount (Jodwiji- A listen (•2S,*2(i5), the 
s(M-,»nd highest in the range; Kincbiiijinga (*28,iri()); 

I )liawalagiri ( *2(i,2S(i ) ; Nanda- Devi ( 25,7IK> ) ; Trisiii 
1*2:1,400), and several others more than ‘2*2, (K)0 feet 
in altitude. 'Plu? chain of great snowy ])e<aks is, 
•sliictly si>eakiiig, a series of mountain groups, each 
of whicli is coiim>ct(.Ml with the watersheil cliaiii to 
the north by a transverse ridge, covered with snow 
and freipiently hearing on its shoiihlers peaks that 
tower uj) to the height of *25,000 feet. (Irahaiii, 
who in ISSJ asceiuled Ivahru to a heiglit of 23,7(K) 
feet, believed tliat there are other [teaks which wi 
he found to exceed Mount Fverest in altitude, for 
the central parts of the .system next Tibet have 
not ytd been surveyed or even explored with any- 
thing afiproachiiig to tlmronghncss, mainly because 
of the jealoitsy and exclusiveness of the Tibetan 
autliorilies, within whose territory much of the 
loftiest region of the Himalayas falls. The.sc 
transverse spurs from the northern chain, terniin- 
atirig in sLu|»eiido!is mountain knots, form doe]» 
valleys on either .side in tin* space between the two 
cliairi.s. 1’liese deep valleys, fringeil with over- 
hanging glaciers, are the cradles of the grefit rivers 
of nortiiern India. Here are the sources of the 
Cvange-s and the lndu.s and the Brahma[)utra, and 


of hundreds of rivers and streams whose watera 
eventually reach the ocean through the mouths of 
these three great channels. The rivei*s of the 
Himalayas mostly make their way through the 
mountains at tlie bottom of wild and narrow 
gorges, often several thonsand.s of feet deej), the 
path through thi» various chains being mostly at 
ri^ht angles to the strike of the ridge. The in- 
eliiiation of the rivers is, however, nowhere very 
steel), except along one line : about ten miles 
souUi of the chain of great peaks the rivers descend 
about r>(KK) feet iii the eoui-se of a few miles. 

This indicates that the whole region must at one 
time have been bodily upheaved, and before the 
period of unheaval there existed here a natural ridge 
or fold of tiie earth, (leologists indeetl believe that 
the entire site of the Himalayan system, taken in 
its wiliest extent, in which it embraces the whole 
of the Tiht*tan [ilalcaii as far a.s the outer Kuen- 
Lnn Mountains, wa.s in distant geologic ages the 
bed of a vast .sea or ocean. The mountains are 
believed to be the result of thejiction of nieeluanieal 
forces, such as horizontal compression and tension, 
combined with lateral stress and strain, oiierating 
upon the cooling crust of the earth in a region 
where, owing to the recent evaporation of the 
ocean, it was softest and most iilialJe, and there- 
fore olVered least re.sistance. The rocks of this 
part of the system are juincipally crystalline gneiss 
and inicta .schist, with veins and zones of granite 
iiitniding. The .snowy region of the Himalayas is 
plentifully studded with glaciers, some of them 
of great extent : one has been surveyed in the 
western part of the system miles in length. In 
the .same region they de.scend to 11, (KK) aiiil 12,000 
feet, ill the eastern ])art of the system not lower 
than 15, (KK) and 14, (KK) feet; and on the Tibetan 
side they are seldom found to c.oiiie lower than 

15, (XK) and 16,000 feet. Tliis dillerence is jiartly 
due to the diirercnee between the angles of de- 
clivity on the north and on the south .sides of the 
cliief ranges, partly also to diirerences in elimatic 
conditions, the [uincipal being the heavier snowfall 
and the gn*at.er rain tall which take [ilaee on the 
South, and the greater <lryiie.ss of the atiiiospliero 
on the Tibetan |»IateiMi. (.’onforimihly with these 
facts, the snow-liiie ranges higher on the Tibetan 
side than on the Indian : whereas, on the water- 
sheil chain, it seldom de.sceiids lower than 18,000 
feet, and on the tableland remains at 20,000, on 
the southern faces of the niouiitains it runs at 
ir),0(K) or 10,(KK) feet, 'i’he watershed chain has 
been little explored ; it lies ehieily within Tibetan 
territory. The only exception to the former state- 
ment occurs (III the west, where the Miistagh 
range, which is crossed by the ]»ass of Karakoram 
(18,550), towers above the mountain valley of 
Kashmir, foriiiiiig its northern wall, as the Pir- 
[lanjal, a raiigir ef the outer Himalaya division 
rising to I4,0(K) or 15,000 fe(*t, sliiils it in on the 
south. This watershed chain forms an almost 
continuous line of jieaks, its crest being probably 
over 18,0(K) feet in elevation. So far as is known, 
it is only broken by one pass of less altitude than 

16, (KK) feet, namely the Dras pass leading from 
Kashmir, which is H,5(K) feet above .sea-lovcT. The 
Xiti Pa.Ks (10,676), south-east of Ladak, oonneets 
the best roads from India and from East Turkestan. 

The Hiinahiyas jiossess few lakes. In the east, 
north of Sikkim, are Yamdok-cho or Palti, 45 
miles in eireumferenee, with an island, 2(XK) to 
5(KKJ feet higli, in the centre ; and Chomto-dong, 
20 iiiih^s long by 16 broad, at an altitude of 14,7(K) 
feet. More to the west lie the holy Tibetan lakes 
of Mana.sarowar and Kakas Tal, which give biith 
to the river Sutlej. Besides those there are Naini* 
tal in Kumaon and the Lake of Kashmir. In 
nearly all ^larts of the Himalayas metallic ores 
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have been ascertained to exist. Jiut j;<dd, iron, 
coj>per, and lead are the only iiiineralH extracted. 
Gold is larf^oly inined in Tibet; copper and iron 
ore are worked in Kuinaon and (hirwlial. 

in the lower, hotter, Jind inoister i)arts of the 
Himalayas, chielly towards the tiasl, the flora is 
closely related to that of the Malay Peninsula and 
islamis. Farther west, as the ilrier, colder parts 
are npproacho<l, it approxiiiiatcs to the European 
flora. On the lower ranges the chief vegetative 
forms are sals, sissus, bamboos, palms, acacias, 
rhododendrons, ferns, orchids, iS:c. in the east, 
and oaks, pines, spruces, lirs, ce<lars, deodars, and 
others in the west. On the highest ranges the 
principal trees are conifers and jxudars,^ with a 
great variety of alpine plants. The European 
oeech does not grow on the Himalayas. Cultiva- 
tion does not iiscend higher than 7000 feet, except 
ill a few of the warmer valleys. The jdants of 

B *eatest commercial imjiortaiice cultivated on the 
imahiyan slo^jes are tea and cinchonn. In respect 
of its fauna this region is one of the richest in the 
world, particularly in birds. Among the nmre 
remarkable animats may lie mentioinid bears, wild 
eats, leojiards, tig(Ms, sun-bears, cat-bears, yaks, 
musk-deer, wihl goats, wild sheep, wild dogs, fly- 
ing squirrels, the bamboo-rat, and water-shrews. 
Insec.ts are almost as numerous as birds. 

Within Indian territory most of the inhabitants 
of these mountains are lliinliis. The Tilietan 
nortioiis are occupied by peophjs of Turanian .stock. 
No statement can be given of the total number of 
these mountaineers ; many of them live in remote 
valleys, and are almo.st unknown, whilst many 
others dwell outside the limits of the llritish 
dominions. In liimlu mythology these majestic 
mountains are inyeste<l- with great sanctity, 
Thoirsaiids of pilgrims travel year after year to 
the holy sources of the Ganges. The temiiles they 
visit stand beside the glaciers from which the 
river emerges, at Gangotri, Kedarnath, and Badri- 
iiath. Other temples, scarcely less sacred, stand 
beside the source of the Jumna at Jamnotri. 

Sec Medlicott and Blanford, Manual of the Ocolotjy of 
India (3 vols. Calcutta, 1879); •!. D. Hooker, JUnta- 
latfan Jonrnah (2 vola. Loud. 1854) ; the works of H. 
H. Hodgson; Cod win- Austen, in Jonrn, A». Soc. liemjal 
(1867 75) and Proa. lio,,. Oeoff. Soc, (1882 and 1884); 
W. AV. Graliain, in Itoff. Geoij. Hoc. (1884); 

Clements Markliam, Boi/fe in Thibet and Mannintt in 
Lhasa (1876) ; T. i^aunders, in Gvott. Ma<t. (1877) ; Sirll. 
Straclioy, in Hoy. Gcoy. Hoc. Joimi. ( vol. xxiii.) ; Memoirs 
of Geological Survey of India ; A. Wilson, Almdt of Snow 
(1875); Strachoy, The Himalaya (1890); and Sir W. M. 
Conway, Climbing in the Karakoram Himalayas (1894). 

Hilll^era^ an aneient city on the north coast of 
Sicily, east of Paiionnus {Pnlr.nno)^ and near the 
mouth of the river ilimera, was a Greek colony 
establisliecl 649 A.D., and destroyed in 409 by the 
Carthaginians, who afterwards built Tlierniie (mod. 
Temdni) across the river. Stesichoriis was a native 
of Himcra, Agathocles of Thermal. 

nimilco. See Cauthagk. 

llilliyaritiC9 a name formerly in use for the 
language of the ancient Sabman inscriptions in the 
south-west of Arabia. See Araiuan LANGUAGE, 
SAiiiEANs, Semitic Languages. 

Hinckley* an ancient towm of Leicestershire, 
and partly also of Warwickshii’e, 13 miles SSW. 
of Leicester. Its parish church, with a beautiful 
oak roof, is supimsed to have been erected dur- 
ing the remn of Edw'ard III. Hinckley lia.s manu- 
factures oi cotton hosiei-y and of boots ami shoes. 
It stands on the old Watling Street. Pop. ( 1851 ) 
6111 ; ( 1891 ) 9638 ; ( 1901 ) 11,304. 

Hincmar* a celebrated churchman of the 9t1i 
century, of the family of the Counts of Toulouse, 


wa.s born in 806. He w'us educated in the mona.s- 
tcry of St Denis ; w'us named abbot of the abbeys 
of Compiegne and St Germain ; and in 845 w^as 
elected Arcbbishoji of Kheims. Uotbadius, Bislio}> 
of Soissniis, and suflVagaii of Hincmar, deposed a 
priest of bis diocese, who ajipcaled to Hincmar, 
as metro])olitan, and was onlercd hy him to be 
restored to oflice. Kotluulius, resisting this order, 
and haviim been in con.scquencc (excommunicated 
hy the arch bishop, appealed to the pojie, Nicliohi.s 
I., in 802, who at oiu'c ordered Hincmar to restore 
liothadius, i»r to ajipear at Home to vindicate the 
sentence. Illtimately Nicholas aiiiiulled the son- 
teiioe. Hincmar, after ..sonuj demur, was forced to 
ae(iuiesce, and Kothadius w^as restored to his see. 
Hincmar wrote much agtainst the .strong predes- 
tiiiarian views of the monk Gottschalk, whom he 
iiiiitiMl with others in d(‘grading and inquisoning. 
(h)ltschalk died in prison after (ughleen ycuirs’ con- 
rinement. 

The conduct of llinciiiar is also histormally in- 
teresting in rebation to the temjxual jxiw'er of the 
imxlicval p{ipa(*y. Umhu- Adrian II. a question 
aro.se as to the sueces.sioii to the .sovereignty of 
Lorraine on the death of King Lothaire, the 
pope favouring the pivteiisions of the Emperor 
Lewds in o]q>ositioii to those of Charles the 
Bold of France. 'Po the mandate which Adrian 
addr(»s.sed to the sulqects of Cliarles and to the 
nobles of Lorraine, ac(‘ompanied hy a menace of 
the een.snres of tlie church, llinc^mar otlered it 
lirm and persistent ojijxisitioii. He was equally 
tirm in resisting the undue extension of the royal 

i irerogative in ecclesiastical atlairs. When the 
^hiiperor Lewis 111. .sought to obtrude an unworthy 
favourite uixiii the see of Beauvais, Hincmar boldly 
remonstrated, and fearhjssly denoiineed the iin- 
justiliable u.surj>alion. Hincmar died in the year 
882. 

His works were collected by the Jesuit Sinnond (1645), 
and arc to be found in Migne’s Cursus Pair. GompL 
Hi.s Annales Bertinianit from 861 to 882, arc in vol. i. of 
I’ertz's Moanmenta, See Prichard, Life and I'imcs of 
Hincmar (1849), and German Avorks by Noordeii (1862), 
Sdralek (1881 ), and Schrdrs (1884). 

llind* the female of the Stag (q.v.) or Red Deer. 
The tc!rm is also sometimes apiilied to the female of 
soiiH‘ other deer — though never to any other British 
or European species— and is sometimes even ex- 
tended to female antelopes. 

Hind* John Kr.s.SELL, astronomer, was horn at 
Nottingham, May 12, 1823. At an early period he 
became an enthusiast in the study of astronomy, 
and in 1840 obtained, tlirougli the influenee of Pro- 
fes.sor Wheatstone, a situation in the Royal Obser- 
vatory at (h-eeiiw'ieh, where he remained till June 
1844. Hind was then sent as one of the ooniinission 
appointed to determine the exact longitude of 
Valentin, and on his return became the observer in 
Mr Bishop’s Observatory, Regent’s Park, Jiondon. 
Here he calculated the orbits and declination of 
more than seventy planets and comets, noted a 
iiiiiuber of new movable .stars, and between 1847 
and 1854 discovered ten minor planets (see Plan- 
etoids). In 1851 Hind obtained from the A<adoni 3 ' 
of Eeietices at I’aris their Lalandc medal, and was 
elected a corresponding iiiuiiiher ; in 1852 he ob- 
tained the Astronomical Society of London’s gold 
medal, and a pension of £200 a year from the British 
government ; in 1853 he undertook the editing of 
the Nautical Almanac, Hind’s scientiiic papers 
were generally’ mihlished in the Transactions of the 
Astronomical Society, in the Co^n^tes liendus of 
Paris, and 1\\q Astronomische Nachrichtenoi AMonth, 
Amongst his works are Astronomical Vocahnlai'y 
(1852), The Comets (1852), The Solar System 
(1852), Illnstrated London Astronmny (1853), 
Elements of Algebra ( 1856 ), and Descriptive Treatise 
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on Comets ( 18.)7 ). For a time ])re»Ment of the Koyal 
Astroiiimiical Society, he died *23tl December 1895. 
Iliiuli, llixin sTAXi, HixprisM. Sec India. 
Hindis y, a town of Laiioushire, .3 miles SE. of 
by rail. There are numerou.s eonl -works in 
llie \i(*iniiv: atid the cotton inanufaclnre is largely 
carried on.' lA»i>. ( 1851 ) 52S.5 ; ( 1901) 23,504. 

iliiitlii Kush (the • Iiuliaii ("aiicasns' of Ah?x- 
aiubT the (Ireat’s historian^) forms the westward 
eont innation of tlie liimalavaii system, of which it 
is sMinelimes reckoned a part, and from which it is 
separated by the chasm thronoh which the Indus 
breaks its way to the plains. It strikes olV from 
the sotith west angle of tlie Pamir plateau, and 
extends westwards for 305 miles to the Damian 
valley in .Afghanistan, separating that country on 
the sontli from Turkestan on the north. Near its 
point of origin several rivers take their birth ; the 
Oxus goe< otV north west tlirongh Turkestan, and 
the llelmund south-west through .\fgli/iiiistan. 
The main range, breaks into four subsidiary ridges, 
and h.us a total widtli of about *200 miles, rnlike 
tlie Himalayas, it sinks suddenly to the plains of 
'riirkcstan on the north. It is crossed by several 
pa>s<\s, at an avtuage elevation of I ‘2,000 or 13,000 
t(‘ei. From the Damian valley the range is con- 
tinned westwards jus a low watershed elevation, 
known Is Koh i-lJaba. ( Koh-i-Dai»a is also tlie name 
of a i>eak In the llindn Kitsli.) The peak of Hindu 
Koh, about 80 mil(!s to the north of the city of 
Kabul, is estimated to be more than ‘20,(KK) feet 
above, the sea. The liighest point in the range that 
has been yet measured exceeds 23,000 feet. The 
thinks of tlie mountains are mostly barrmi and 
ih'stitiite of cultivatbui ; but miiieials, especially 
iron, occur in great abuiidaiu'c. 'riu* inhabitants 
consist principallN of I)ards('.ce DaI{1>Fst.\n ) and 
Shins, the latter the descendants of the original 
colonists of the c»»nntry. A loose kind of Moham- 
medaiiisin is the prevalent form of religion. See J. 
Iliddiilpli, Trihes nf Hinfln Kush (Calcutta, 1880). 
Conway aseendwl Pionei'r Peak, ‘23,090 feet, and 
.saw others higher than Kverest. See Hj. MALAY AS. 
Iliiuliistaii. See India. 
lfiniioiii« Vallkv of. See Ceiiexx V. 

Uiiiiiy, the liybriil juNMluced hetween a horse 
and a female ass. It is smaller than a mule, 
hut the body is more bulky in proportion to the legs, 
and Its ‘.trength is inferior. It is less valuable than 
the mule, although it is more docile, 'I'he hinny 
is ran*. It Nvas described by some of the earlier 
natnialists as a hybrid between the ox and the 
a«<. 

Ililiojosswlol-niiqiie* a town of Spain, 45 
miles NNW. of (.’i>r«lova, with some linen and 
woollen manufactures. Pop. 95(K). 

Hinton, .) AMI'S, anri^t and metaphysician, 
was horn in 18*22, son of a Hapti.st minister, studied 
medieine at St Ihirtholomew s Hospital, atid, after 
lunch travel, settled about JS50 to a London prac- 
tice, ultimately heconiiiig a specialist in aural 
surgery. From lsi)2 till 1S74 he was a lecturer 
on this deparliiient at (jIuv’s Hospitfil. Ht* die<l 
Ifitli December 1875. In his lifetime lie published 
Mftn tttifl his iJirrJIinf/ plfiir, { 1859), Life in Nature 
{ 1802), and the d/z/.v^;/// o/ ruin { 1805) ; arnl after 
his death a}>peared, with other works, Philosophj/ 
and Jieliffion ( IS81 ) and The Law-hreakcr and 
f.omiiHj of the Lau' (1884). 'I’liese hooks contain 
striking and suggestive things enough, hut their 
author evidently took himself too seriously a.s a 
metaphy.-^ician, as has also hecni done W a hand- 
ful of discijdcs. See Ills Life and Letters^ by 
Ellice Hopkins (1878). 
lltosfo* S(!e Hyogo. 

Hip, See Uo.SE. 


HIp-Joliit is a hall -a ml socket ioint foniied by 
the recej)tion of the globular head of the thigh- 
iMiiie {or femur) into the deep pit or cup in the 
os innoininatuni^ which is known as the ucctahulwn. 
If the variety of the movemont.s of this joint- viz. 
tloxioii, extensiun, abduction, adduction, and rota- 
tion inwanls and outwards, ami at the same time its 
great slrengtli are coiisulercd, it may well claim to be 
reganlcul as the most perfect joint in the \\ hole Ixidy. 
The reiuler will form a tolerably clear eoncention 
of the relative forms of the acetahuhim ami the 
heail of the thigh- hone from a glance at the figure, 
ill M'liieh the surrounding ])arts are cut a>vay, and 


Ilip-jniht : 

1, 2, 3, iH'lvic ligaments; 4, 5, the uml lesBor snero- 

isrhiatio I'uramiiiu ; 0, tliv cotyloid li^aim iit ; 7, tin- loiniil 
; 8, the cut edge of tin; Inwvr luirt ut the nip.sular 

li.:.>ainciit. 

the thigh-bone is draMii out of its socket. The 
ligaments are usually tloHcrilMMl as live in nuuiher— 
the capsular (eoiipisting of circular ami longltiidiiml 
Jihres, of which the most important arc the ilio- 
fcmurul or Y-sliapetl haiul), teres or round, cotyloid, 
and trauHverao ligtimeiits. l.)f these the ca^isiilar 
ligament, sii|)jH.)sed to he remo\ed in the tigure, 
is the most iin noil ant, and extends from the edge 
of the cup to tlie cireiimfcreiice of the neck upon 
w hich the hall is carried, enclosing the bony jiarts 
in a strong sheatli. The great use of the capsular 
ligament is to limit the extension of the hip-joint, 
and thus to give steadiness to the erect posture. 
3'he tcre^s or round ligament is in reality triangular 
rather than round, and has its apex atiaclied to 
the head of the thigh-bone. The joint is much 
strengthened )»y a large number of surrounding 
muscles, some of which are of ('onsiderahlc power. 
The experiinen* 4 of Weber show that atmosjihcric 
)nessiire is the real power by which the head of 
the femur is rcLaiued in the acetabulum when the 
iiiiiscles are at l est. 

DisEA.SE OF THE IIii’-.ioiXT.-- Hip-discase diirers 
in many points of inijuntance from other joint- 
diseases. Its connection with scrofula is more 
distinctly marked tlnui that of most other jolnt- 
tlisiiascfs, and it alinusl always occurs before ihe 
age of puberty. It comes on, in children or young 
persons of a scrofiilous constitution, from very 
slight causes ; thus, it is often traced to over- 
exertion in a long walk, a sprain in junijiing, or a 
fall ; and in many eases no apparent cause can be 
a-ssimied. In the early stage of the disease the 
whole of the stnictures of the joint are intlaiiied, 
and by proper treatment at this period the morbid 
luttion may be sometimes subdued without any^ 
w'oi-se consequences than a more or less rigiil joint.' 
Usually, liowever, abscesses form around tne joint, 
lUid often communicate with its interior ; and tlio' 
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acetfibuliiin and ilie liend and neck of the thigh- 
bone heconio disintegrated, softened, and gritty. 
Tn a still more advaneed stage dislocation of the 
head of the tliigh-hone corniiiorily occurs, either 
from the capsular ligaiueiit beconiing more or less 
destroyed, and the head of the hone being drawn 
out of its cavity by the action of the Hurroiiuding 
muscles, or froiii a ifungous mass siiroiitiiig up from 
the bottom of the cavity, ami pushing the hea«l of 
tlie Inine before it. it is of extreme importance 
tJiat the synijitoms should be detected in 4ui early 
stage of the disease. 

As the disease advances ahscx.*sses occur around 
the joint. True shortening of the limb now takes 
place, which at the same, time hecoiiies adducted 
and inverted. Fn)m this stage, if the health is 
pretty good, and the lungs are sound, the patient 
may l>e so fortiiiiaie as to recover with an anchy- 
los«»d (or iianiovahie) hip-joint; hut the proba- 
bility is that exliaustion and hectic will come on, 
and that deatli will supervene, from the wasting 
ini! lienee of the purulent discharges occasioned by 
the diseased hone. The duration of the disease 
may vary from two or three months to ten or 
more yeaVs. 

As the treatment must he left entirely in the 
hands of the surgeon it is unnecessary to say more 
than that t he most important points aVe prrjht rest 
to the allected part, which may he cllectod in 
various ways, the int<'nial administration of cml- 
liver oil and toni<*s, and the ai)plicati<»ii of coiinler- 
irritalion by means of an issue behind the great 
trochanter. 

IliliparollllSt the first systematic astronomer 
on rei'ord, was horn at Niciea, in lUtliynia, and 
tlonrish(?d hoUvium KiO and 1‘25 U.r, C.)f his per- 
sonal history nothing is known excc)it that he 
observed at lihodes. Tlie only authority we have 
regarding his researches is the Syutaxis of I^toleniy ; 
from it we learn th«at Hiiiparclius discovered the 
pr(3cession of tlie equinoxes ami the eccentricity of 
the sun's path, determined the length of the solar 
year ami the distances of the sun and moon re- 
spectively from the earth, invented the planisphere, 
drew up a catalogue of lOSO stars, and fixed the 
geographical ])osilion of olaces on the earth by 
giving their longitude amt latitude. All that we 
have of liis works is a commentary to the poetical 
deserijition of the stars by Aratns, publishe«l in 
Pataviiis's Urnnolnfjfia (1030). See Delambre’s 
Ifiatoire de V Astrononiie AnrifiiiHC (Paris, 1817). 

llipiiarioil^ a fossil gciuis of l!](piida\ See 
House. 

Ilippias and llipparchiis* See Prsis- 

TKATUS. 

Hippo. See 

JlONA. 

llippoeaiupus 

((.Ir. ; a sea- monster 
on which the gods 
rode), eommuiily 
called Sea-house, a 
genus of cuiioiisfy 
modified marine 
lishes, which, with 
the Pipe-iisli (q.v.), 
compose the family 
Syngnathuhe, belong- 
ing to the order L6- 
phohraiichii, whose 
gills are disposed in 
tufts. They derive 
their generic name 
from the remarkable 
likeness which the head and neck bear to those of 
a horse, or perhaps even more strikingly to those 
of the knight in a set of chessmen. 'They are 
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all characterised by the prehensile tail devoid of 
a iin, hy which they cling to the sterns of sea- 
weeds or corals, or even to each other ; the 
hotly is eom[»ressed and more or less elevated ; 
the shields have more or less prominent tubertdes 
or spines ; the hinder part of the head forms 
a ihitteiied crest, terminating above in a ]»ro- 
mineiit knob (coronet) ; pectoral liiis and a dorsal 
lin are present. The males have a jioiich beneath 
the t-aii, in wliicli they carry tin* eggs until tlM?y 
are hatched. As in all other lishes of the order, 
there is a long snout, ami at its extremity a small 
toothless mouth. The fins vibrate with great 
rapidity, ainl present the appearance of a rotating 
wheel or a delicate waving web, hut the animals 
niove only slowly and for a short distance at a 
time, usually iu a half upright posture. There are 
about twenty species, mostly inliahiting tropical 
seas ; some have a uide area of distribution, as they 
are not iiiifrequently carried to great distances by 
lloaling niateri.'ils to which they have attached 
tliemselveH. 11. antitiuonnn of Australia, the 
Atlantic, and Meditc'rraiieaii, is oecasiouully foiiml 



Phylloptcryx eques. 


on British shores. The allied genus Phyllopteryx, 
of which three s])ecies arc known from' .Australia, 
is remarkable for its long streaming filaments, 
which very closely mimic the fronds of the Fucus 
among which it lives. 

lIippO€*ailipil.S. Sec Bit AIX. 

IlippoCTas {anmn llippovrativum, ‘wine of 
Hipi Hicrates’), an aromatic medicated wine, for- 
merly much used as a cordial. It was prejiared 
from white wine, llavoured with cinnamon and 
other sj»ioe.s, lemon iK*el, uiiiiunds, &c., and sweet- 
ened with honey or sugar. 

llippoc'ratC8« the most relehnitod plivsieian 
of antiquity, was the sou of lleracleides, who was 
also a physician, and belonged t<i the family of 
the A.schqdadie, Hippocrates himself lieing either 
nineteenth or seventeenth in descent from Aescu- 
lapius. His mother, whose name was IMnenarete, 
was said to lie descended from Hercules. He was 
iKirii in the island of Cos, probably about 4G0 B.c. 
He is said to have been instructed in medicine hy 
his father and hy lleiwlicus, an<l in philosophy by 
(hirgius of Leuutini, the celebrated soiiliist, and 
Democritus of AlKlera, whose cure, when he was 
nieiitally deranged, he afterwanls effected. After 
visiting some parts of Ureece, ]»artieularjy Athens, 
then at its intellectual zenith, he settled iu practice 
at Cos. He died at Larissa, in Tluissaly, hut at wdiat 
age is unccrtiiiu, different ancient authore stating it 
to have lieen at 85, 90, 104, and 109 years. Clinton 
{Fasti Hell,) place.s his death 1^57 B.C., at the age 
of 104. Wo* know little more of his personal 
historjr than that ho was greatly asteeiu^ as a 
physician and an author, and that he raised the 
medical school of Cos to a very high reputation. 



Uippocauipus antif]uurum. 
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His works wtjre quoted by Plato, wlio conipared 
him to Polyoletiis anti Pliitlias, and by Aristiitio, 
who calletriii!!! ‘ tlie j^reat.’ Various stories are 
recordetl of him by Greek writers, to wbich, bein<^ 
untloiiltlodly fabultms, it is unnecessary to advert; 
and we lintl lej^euds rej^artlinj; him in the works of 
Arabic writers, who term him ‘ Ibikrat,* wliile the 
European story-tellers of the middle aj^es celebrate 
liim iintler tlie name of ‘ Vpoeras,' anti, in delianee 
tif chronology, make him professor of iiiediciiie cat 
Koine, with a ncidiew of wontlroiis medical skill, 
whom he despntcheil in his own stead to the kin^^ 
of Miiii^arv. 

The w»>rVs bearin*' the iicame of Hippocrates, and 
termeil the Hippocratic Collection, are more than 
sixty in number, and were divitled by Dr Green- 
hill into ei;^dit classes. The first class comprises 
works vcrtoinly written by llijipocriates, including 
Prof/nostint. ; Aphorismi : Dr ilorhis PofOihiritms ; 
Dr Rat lour Vivtns in Morhia Arntls : Dr Arri\ 
Af/ftis, rt Loris; and Dr Co pit is Vnhirrilnis. Some 
eminent critics doubt the genuineness of some por- 
tions of the Aphorismi , the work by wbich Hippo- 
crates is most popularly known. The second class is 
coiiqKiseil of works ;>r/7of/>.s‘ written by Hij»pocrates. 
They are eleven in number, and one of them is the 
well-known Jasjuruntinni, or ‘Hippocratic Oath.’ 
The others ct)iisist of works written before Hijipo- 
crates, works whose author is conjecture*!, works 
by jpiite unknown authors, wilful forgeries, <lVc. 

For anything like a full accimiit <»f his views we 
must refer to the various writers who have treate*! 
of the history of m(*dicine. We can here only 
mention that* he divides the causes of disease into j 
two principal classes ; the first consisting of the i 
influence of seasons, climates, water, situation, See . ; 
ami the secoml of more [lersonal causes, such as 
the food and exercise of the imlividual ])atient. 
To tin; influence which diflerent climates exert on 
the human constitution bo confidently ascribes 
both the oonbirmation of the body and the dis- 
position of the jiiind, ami hence accounts for tlie 
difl'erences between the Greek and the less hanly 
Asiatic. The four fluids tir humours of the body 
(bloo<l, phlegm, yellow bile, and bbw.k bile) were 
regardea by him as the primary seats <»f tlisease; | 
..caltli was the result of the due combination (or j 
crosl.s) of these, the disturbance of which produced 
illness. When a <lisease was procee*iing favour- 
ablv these humours umlerwent a certain change 
(or ruction ), whicli was the sign of returning health, 
a-j preparing fi»r the expulshm of morbid matter, or 
crisis, these cris(*s having a tendency to occur at 
ilefinite perio*ls, which were thence calle*l * critical 
days.’ llis treatment of dLseases was Ctautious, and 
wliat we rmw term expectant ; it consisted cdiielly 
ami often solely in attention to diet ami regimen ; 
ami he was soim?times reproached with letting his' 
patients <lie by doing nothing t*) keep them alive. 

The works of Hippocrates were translated^ at 
an early period int*) Arabic. They were first 
printed in a Latin translation in 1525 at Rome. 
The fii*st Greek edition ( the Aldine) appeared the 
following year at Venice ; an edition by Mercuriali 
atipeare*! in 158S, <jne by Foes in 1595, ami <ine by 
Van der liinden in 1005. Others have appeared 
under the editorship of Chartier, Klilin, &c. The 
best editi^in, with an admirable F rencli translation, 
is that of Littre (10 vols. 1859-01). A Hcholarly 
edition by Ermerins, with a Latin rendering, was 
piiblishe*! in 1859-05 at Ltrecht, at the expense of 
the university of Amsterdam. An excellent Eng- 
lish translation of the Genuine Works of Hippo- 
crates was published in 1849, in 2 vols., by Dr 
A<lams of Ranchoi’y, Aberdeenshire. 

nippocrene (derived from hippos^ ‘a horse,’ 
and Arreae, * a fountain ’ ), a fountain on the northern 
slope of Mount Helicon, in Greece, sacred to the 


Muses and Apollo, which, according to the' mythical 
account, was produced by a stroke froin the hoof of 
the horse Fegasus (q.v.*). It is identified with a 
spring at the modern Makariotissa. 

HippodaillTa* the beautiful daughter of Gilno- 
maus, kiim of Fisa, in Elis. It had been preilicted 
to her father that he should he slain by his future 
soii-in-law ; he ilierefore stipulatcil that every 
suitor of his daughter slioubi run a cliariot-raco 
with him, and that death should be the ooiisequence 
of defeat. At length Pelops bribetl the King’s 
rliarioteer, and thus .succeeded in reaching the goal 
hefiire (Kiioinaus, wJio, in de.spair, kilb;d himself. 
Hippodamia became by Felops the inotlier of Atreu.s 
and 'riiyestes. 

Hippoilroilie (Gr. /tippos, ‘a lior.se,’ and 
(homos, *a racecoui-se ’), the Greek name for the 
]dace set apart for horse and eliariot races. Its 
dimensions were, according to the common cqiinioii, 
half a mile in length, and oiie-eiglitli of a mile in 
l»rea<ltb. In construction and all the most im- 
portant points of arrangement it wa.s the counter- 
part of the Roman Circus (q.v.). See also (.ILVMPIO 
Gam K.S, CONSTA nti noplk. 

Uippo^^rift* or HlPro(JKYPTi (Gr. hippos, ‘a 
bor.se, ^ ami the word gryph, ‘griflin’), a fabulous 
animal, unknown to the ancients, wbich is repre- 
sented by modern writers as a winged horse with 
the beatrof a griflin. 'I’be bi])pogrifr tigiires as the 
horse of tlie Muses, ami jilays a conspicuous rOle 
in the Orlando Fnrioso of ..Ario.sto. 

llippOlytllS* a Christian writer who enjoyed 
great celebrity in the lirst half of the 3d eenlury, 
but of whose ])ersonal history we know but little 
witli certainty. He was born most likely aixmt 
155 100 A. I)., and die«l about 235 or 230. The first 
to mention him is Eusebius, wlio says be was a 
bishop s*)niewbere, and some writers have placed 
bis iliocese in Arabia, while almost all the eax torn 
M’riters style him Bisbo)> of Rome. He is usually 
describeil by modern writers as lUsbop of Fortiis, 
near Rome, but fur this title there is no evidence 
earlier than the mbblle of the 7tli century. He 
may have been a native of the East, ami be is said 
to have been a disciple of Ireineus ; but this may 
have been either, in Asia Minor, in Gaul, or in 
Rome itself, wbieli Eusebius tells us that Irciiivus 
visited about 178. An entry in the Liberian Cata- 
logue of bishops of Rome tells that Fontianus 
the bishop and Hijiptilytiis the inesbyter were 
transported as exiles to the mines of Sardinia, 
where ere long they perislieil, tlieir bodies being 
carried back to Rome. Frudentius (5tb century) 
gives a difiereiit but much le.ss credible account 
of tlie martyrdom of llippolytus, according to 
which be was torn in pieces l>y wild Jiorses like 
tlie Hiiipolytu.i of mythology. He tells us that he 
was iiiiected with the Novatian heresy, but recanted 
on the way to martyrdom. Such was the un- 
satisfactory state of knowle*lge when tlie recovery 
at Mount Atlios by Minoides Mynas in 1842 of the 
treatise against heresies cast fresh light upon 
llippolytus as its presumptive author. It was 
contained in a 14tli-century MS., and when pub- 
lished by Miller in 1851 was rccogiiisetl Jis forming 
]»art of the fragment ascribed to Origen and entitleu 
the Pliilosophumena. Its appearance opencil up a 
grave discussion. The Origciiistic authorship was 
HiHin abandonetl, and attempts were made by Baur 
to ascrilie it tfi Gains, by Do Rossi to Tertulliau, 
by Armellini to Novatian. Jacobi advanced the 
claims of llippolytus, and this theory was sup- 
IMirted by Bunsen and Wordsworth, and so conclu- 
sively proved by Ddl linger as to persuade almost 
every scholar save Lipsiiis, who still continued to 
describe the author as Pseudo-Origenes. 

From the treatise itself we learn that the author 
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lived at Rome, and took an aetive part in church 
affairs under the bishops Zopliyrinus and Caltistns. 
Dbllinger points out that thmugliout Hippolytiis 
never recognises Callistus as bishui), and treats him 
only as the founder of a school. Besides lie assails 
his moral character and his antecedents, charging 
liim with dishonesty, with criminal la.xity of dis- 
cipline, and with the l'atrii»assiaii heresy ; while 
Callistus again retorted upon his opponent with a 
counter-charge of Ditheism. Ddl linger held that 
Hippolytiis claimed to he the real Bishop of Rome 
himself, and that he was thus the first antipope in 
the history of the Jtijiiian Chiireh. TJiJs would 
explain the (Mrcnmstam'o tiiaf a writer .so leariieil 
ami outstanding as Hippolytiis could he taken hy 
the Kastern ("linndi for the actual Bishop of Rome, 
while to western writers w’ho did ii(»t receive him 
as such he soemrd guilty not only of schism hut of 
heresy. But the grave ditlienlty remains of being 
obliged to hern vo that a schism so serious, headotl 
hy the most illnstrioiis theologian of the time, and 
histilig at the very lowest five or six years, could 
have occurred witlioiit its being known outside 
of Romo, and still further could he utterly for- 
gotten for lifteen eenturies. Again, if liipjiolytus 
had headed a Jtarty so inirniiral to the authority 
of the hishoj). how' comes it that his name has 
doscmided without a stain as that of a saint <and 
a martyr? Dr Salmon suggests the explanation 
that Hij>p<dytus may have, licOri the head of the 
(ireek (Mirii^tiji-ns at Rome, and that as such he 
may have been specially i.*ntru,stcd witli .some 
eiiiscojial functions — an anomalous state of matters 
which w'oiild come to an end with the necessity 
for it. His attacks on Callistus were written in 
(Ircek for (Ireek-spcaking people, hence the faint- 
ness of the impression they made ui»on the Latin 
world ; while at the same tune most of the recollec- 
tions of the earlier part of the ctmtury were lost in 
the sevm'ity of persecution under l)c<*iiis and Vale- 
rian. At any rate the state of the eontrovm-sy 
show's that in the Hd century i^hristians e]s(*wiiere 
than at Romo itself were not much interested in the 
(|uestioii W'lio was Bishop of Rome at all. Ilippo- 
lytns seems to Jiave cnampioiied the severe and 
nltra-orthodox party in the Roman (Miurcli, and at 
the least to have been hitter juid prejndicetl :is 
a controversialist. 'I’lie ecclesiastical charges 
hronglit against (Callistus in this famous treatise 
are his giving easy ahsoliition to sinners excoiii- 
inunicated hy llippolytu.s and others, admitting 
digamists and trigamists to tlie ranks of the clergy, 
allow'ing the chn*gy to marry, ami permitting 
Cliri.stiau ladies to contract illegal inarriagc.s with 
men of inferior social rank. 

The date of Hippolytus and his importance 
among his con tern [loraries are prov<»d further hv 
the statue of him dise.overeil at Rome, on wdiicti 
is engraved the sixteen years' cycle whicli lie 
invented to find tlic time of Easier. This cycle is 
an erroneous one, the error being of smdi a nature 
as could not fail to he discovered after a dozen 
years, lienee it folio w^s that the statue in his honour 
must have been inscribed before that discovery 
occurred, about 240 A. I). 

The extant writings of Hi];)polytus were first collected 
by Fabricius (2 vols. Ham^irg, 1710-18), and have since 
been printed in vol. ii. of Gallaiid, Vt’i. Pat,^ and 

yol. X. of MigneV Patr. Gr. The most accessible edition 
is that of Lagardc (1858). English translations of the 
Refutation^ as well as the other extant works and frag- 
mcnjbs, may bo found in Clark’s *Ante-Niccno Christian 
Library.’ Bishop Lightfoot tliought it more than prob- 
able Hippolytus was the author of the famous Mnra- 
torian Canon, as there was^ no other man at that time 
at Rome capable of writing it. 

Bunsen, HipmUttue and his Age (1852 ; 2d ed, 
1854); Christopher Wordsworth, St HippofgUis and Ike 
Church of Rome (1853 ; 2d ed. 1880); Dollinger, Hippo- 
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Iptus and Knltistus (1853; Eng, trans. by Plummer, 
1870); Volkmar, u. die Riimische Zi ityenoHstn 
(1855); Lipsius, Zur Qiiellen-k'ritik drs Kpiphanios 
(1805), also Die Quefien der nltesten Krtzergesrhickte 
(1875); and ITaniack, Znr QueUeii-kritik der Geschichtc 
ties iinnstizismus ( 1873-74 ). 

llipiiouliaiscy. Ilippoplmgi (Or., ‘eaters of 
horse- tlcMlr) was a mime given hy the Oreeks to a 
Scythian pet)ple, living north-east of the (Caspian 
Sea, and to a Sarmatian tribe north of tlie Euxine. 
Ill some parts of modm-n Kiiro])c horse-tiesli is a 
regular and wholesome arfi<*Ie of diet. In France 
a society of Jiipp()])h;igistM was formed nrnlcr the 
auspices of Oeollroy St Hilaire; in 1800 the sale of 
hoi*se-llesh in the Paris markets as an article of food 
W’as oHicially recognised and regulated : and during 
the siege of Piaris horse-tlesh was gladly eaten hy 
all who could get it. Tii 1872 about oO’OO, in 189o 
over 30,000, horses were eaten in Paris alone. In 
Britain an act was passed in 1889 regulating the 
sale of horse- Hesh, reemiring that all horse-llesh (or 
ilesli of asses and mules) exposed for sale shall he 
exjM-essly so described in legible and conspicuous 
characters, and imposing a penalty of £20 on any 
one breaking this rule, or giving any one liorse-tlesh 
who has asked for meat otlier than Iiorse-Hesli. 

lli|lll01loisllllllS (tir., ‘river-horse’), a ;'cnus 
of arlnnlactyle ungnlaie mammals, constituting a 
family hy itself. 'I'ill of late only one sj»ecies w'as 
know'll as lunv e.visting, altlioiigli the fos.si I remains 
of others indiiMito the greater abundance ami wider 
distribution of the form in other periods of the 
earth’s history. The largest and hest-Kiiowii species, 
IL amphfbins, is or, w’ithin historic perioils, lias 
been fonml in almost all i»arts of Africa, to which 



1 1 ix>popr>tain us ainphibius. 


quarter of the globe it is entirely confined. A 
smaller sjiceics, II , Uhenensis (distinguished hy 
some as a distinct genus, C^Ineropsis), was described 
ill 1844 as an inhahitant of the rivers of western' 
Africa within the tnijiics, and differs from the 
common species, and from all the fossil species, in 
having only two incisors, instead of four, in tlio 
low'd* jaw^ But as the missing teeth occasionally 
exist there seems no valid reason for separating 
this form generically. The eommoii iiippopotamus 
is one of the largest of existing qiiadrupotls, the 
hulk of its body being little inferior to that of the 
elephant, although its legs are so short that its 
belly almost touches the ground, and its height is 
not much above five feet. It is extremely arjuatic 
in its habits, living mostly in lakes or rivei*s, often 
in tidal estuaries ( wdiere the saltne.ss of the water 
comiKils it to resort to springs for the purpose of 
drinking), and sometimes even in the sea, although 
it never proceeds to any considerable distance from 
the shore. Its skin is very thick — on the hack and 
sides more than tw'o inches; it is dark brown 
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(albino juid iiidividiiiils have bcjon seen), 

tlestilute of liair, ami «'xmles a re<ldi.sh lliiid, which 
has been said to have ;;iycn ri.se to the le^^oiids of 
sweating* blood. The tail is sliort. The feet Iiave 
eacli four toes, nearly equal in size, and hoofed. 
The neck is .short and thick. The head is very 
lai-;.;e, witli small ears, and .small eyes jdaced hi*;!!, 
.so that they are easily raiscil above water, without 
much of tile animal beiiif^ exposed to view. The 
niu//le is very hiij^e, roinided, and tumid, with 
lai-'^e m»strils and ‘^reat lips concealin'^ the large 
front teeth. T'lie hii)pi»potamus cuts grass or corn 
as if it were done with a scythe, t)r bites with its 
.strong teeth a stem of considerable thickness neatly 
through. The skull, while it is distingui.shed by 
remarkable ]a‘eiiliaritio.s, corresponds in the most 
import.'int charjicters with that (>f the lu»g. The 
respiration of the hippopotamus is slow, and thus 
it is enabled to spend much of its time umler w.ater, 
only coming to the siirface at intervals to breatla*. 
ItsVims and »livcs with great ease, and <»ften walks 
along the bottom, completely under water. Its 
food consists chiclly »)f the plants which grow' in 
shallow waters and about the margins of lakes and 
livers ; and it probably renders no unini]>ortant 
service in jnvventing sh)W streams from beinj^ choked 
up by the luxuriance; of tropical vegetation, the 
ctlect of wliich wouhl, of couise, be an incrca.se of the 
extent of swampy band. It <»ften, however, leaves 
the water, chiclly by night, to fee(l on the banks, 
an<l makt's inroads on cultivated liehls, devouring 
and trampling the crops. It is a gregaiioii.s animal ; 
and the havoc wrought hy ti herd of twenty or 
thirty is very great, .so tluit wherever •cnltivation 
e.xteiid.s war is waged against the hippojiotarnns, 
and it disappears from regions where it formerly 
abonmkMl. Tims it is no hmger found in Low'cr 
Kgyjit, although still ahumlant farther up the 
Nile. It is taken in ]>itH, which are digged in its 
usual tracks ; it is killed by poisoned snears, is 
ptirsucd by means of canoes, is liaipooiUMl, and is 
shot. Tlie tle.'^li is highly esteemed ; the fat, of 
wbieli tbore is a thick layer immediately under the 
skin, is a favourite African delicacy, ami w'heii 
salted is known at the Cape of (hnsl Mope as 
Zaf-Lon isiterk ( ‘ kake-cMiw bacon’). The tongue 
and the jelly made from the feet are also niueli 
ini/ed. The bide is used for a variety of [jiirposes; 
and the great canine te(;tli, whie.li sometimes weigh 
8 or even 12 lb., are particularly valuable as ivory, 
ami are a very eoiisiderable article of African 
commerce. 

The hippopotamiLs is lively ami playful in its 
native waters ; it soon learns to av<nd man ; and, 
when it cannot retire among reed.s for com*ealiiient, 
it ilives and remains long under water, rai.sing only 
it.s nose to tlie surface wlicn ^uiuther breath 
become?^ nece.s.sary. The female may sometimes lie 
seen swimming with lier young one on her hack. 
The lii)>i»opotamus is generally inolVeiisive, hut is 
occasionally roused to tits of rage, in which it 
becomes extrmne.ly dangcu'ous, jiartieularly to those 
w'ho pursue it in boats, 'riie voice is loud ami 
harsh, and is likened by Ilurckliardt to the creaking 
and groaning of a largi; woodiui door. Tliat the 
animal is capable of being tamed, and of Ijecoiuing 
Tillich attached to man, has been sutliciently iiroved 
by the instances of living speciincns in London and 
iWls. rfTlie first speciiiien brought to Europe in 
modem times, a young one from the Nile, arrived 
in London in ISoO. The bip])opotaniiis, how'eyer, 
sometiiiie.s <appeare<l in the spectacles of the ancieTit 
Uoiiians. It is very generally supposed to be the 
iielieiiiotli of the iKiok of Job. 

FoasU i^pccies. -A uniiiher of species of hippo- 
potamus iHive been desenhed from the later 
Tertiary strata ; but in those times the distribution 
was not, as it is now, limited to the African con- 


: tiiient. Their renuiin.s luive been found in India 
I and Madagascar as well as Europe. They occur in 
; fresh water marls, and in the bone-caves, into 
: wliitdi tliey had been carried for food by the 
I carnivorous animals that n.sed (he caves as dens. 

I ( >ne .species found in Engbiml and in consi<lerable 
I abundance in the .southern countries of Europe 
! was of a size as iiiucli greater than the living 
i species as its companion, the iiiaiiiinotli, was 
I greater than the living elephant. 

! Hippiiric A<*id, ('yll^NClj, is a comnonml of 
; great inten'st both to the chemist and to the 

I diysiologi.-^t. It derives its name from its having 
leiui lirsL di.scovered in tlic urine of the bor.se, and 
’ that lliiid, or the renal .semetioii of tlic eow', alfonls 
■ us the be.st and i‘ea4lie.st means of obtaining it. 

• The crystals of bippnric ai id are moilerately large, 
colourless, but .suWipieiitly beiMuning milk-white, 
four-sided ]»risms, wliioli are ilevoul of oilour, but 
; have a faintly bitter taste. They tlissolve readily 
i ill iHiiling water ami in s]»irit, but are only 
* sjiaringly soluble in cold wat(*r ami in etli«*r. It 
i is an abundant normal con>'tilueiit of the mine of 
; the lior.se, eow, shee]), goat, hare, elc‘pliant, iS:e., 
j and most probably is to be found in the urine of 
1 all vegetalile feeders. In the linnian iirim* iif 
I healthy persons living on an onlinary iiii.ved diet 
I it occurs ill very small quantity, but it is increa.se<l 
I by an exclusivcdy vegetable diet, and in the well- 
i know'll disease iliabetes. 

• The liippuric ai'iil occurring in the animal orgaii- 
‘ isin cjxists in combinalion w itii bases, and <*bielly as 
! iii])puiate of .smla ami liippurate of lime. The last- 
I named .salt can be obtained by the mere evapora- 
tion of the mine of the horse. 'I’lie cliitd interest 
of the substance Is that it was one of tlie lirst to 
I be illscovered of a long series of conqilex bmlies, 

‘ wliicii we now’ know’ are formed svntheticall^y in 
1 the animal Iwidy. IJippurie acid readily splits into 
; iMMizoic acid and gly cocoll. If benzoic a<;i<l is 
adminlsten.d it Is excrcsteil as bippnric aidd, com- 
■ billing with gly cocoll in the Inidy. In berbivorous 
i animals the benzoic acid is largidy deriveil from 
tliti food ; in animal fee4lcrs even in starvation 
' it occm’.s in small amount in the. urine, and 
we iiinst therefore conclmle that i Is forerun ners 
' may be (lerived’ from the metabolism of the 
j ti.ssues. That certain bodies closely allied tni 
; i»en/.oic acid may be so formed has now been experi- 
'■ mentally demonstrated, while glycoeoll can talso 
be proved to bo so produced. At one time the 
belief w’as eiiterlaineil that these boilies were com- 
bined in the liver; but more recent researeb lias 
sbow'n that the syiithc.sis chiclly takes place in the 
kidneys. 

]lippiiritC8« a very reiiiarkahle genus of fossil 
bivalves, jtecitliar to the (Cetaceous strata, and so 
abuiidfant hi some of the Low’er Chalk beds of the 
Pyrenees and other jdaces tliat the 
series ha.s received from some nm- 
tiiiental geologists the iiaiiic of Hip- 
juiritc Limestone. The external form 
of the shell is so uiionialuus that tlie 
genus hais been tossed about by 
naturalists in an extraordinary man- 
ner; some having called it a coral, 
otliers an annelid, others n barnacle, 
and so on, though the majority lield 
it to be at least a mollusc. The 
iiivesligatious of S. P. Woodward 
showeil tliat the Hippurites were diver- 

f ;eiit bivalves. The right valve is very 
arge, and elongated into a cone, while 
the left valve is incon.spicuous, often A Hippurite. 
like a Ihl, and perforated by roiliat- 
iiig canals. Including allied genera or suh-genera 
— c.g. Kadiolites and Caprinmla—there are over a 
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hundred species, all restricted to the Chalk and 
Chalk<nian. 

lliriii$c. The contract of hirings called in the 
la\v' of England hail men t for hire, and in that of 
Scotland location, is of two kinds -'tlio hiring of 
tJiingH, as whore household furniture is let to lie 
used in the ordinary way ; and the hiritij^ of work, 
as where a tailor's labour is hired to make a suit 
of clothes. In liiring of the first kind, hiring of 
things, it is the duty of the person letting out the 
thing to deliver it to the hirer, to refrain from in- 
terfering with the hirer’s use t)f the tiling during the 
subsistence of the contract, to ilo nothing to deprive 
the hirer of the use, to warrant tliat the thing liireil 
is lit for the use for which it is let, and to keep the 
thing free from faults and defects inconsistent with 
the jnoper use of it, and in suitable order and 
repair. The hinir actpiircs no right of imiperty in 
the thing hired, but ac(|iiir(^s its ])ossession and the 
exclusive right to its use for tlie periinl of the 
agreement, lie has to use the tiling well and with 
care, not to put it to any other use than that for 
which it is let, to restore it at the ex]jiry of the 
time agreed on, and to pay tiie stipulated hire. 
The contract of hiring is a diHereiit agreement from 
tliosc made under what is known to traders as the 
‘hire-purchase ’ system, os where a piano is handed 
«yc»r hy its owners to a purchaser umler the condi- 
tions that a certain sum sliall be paid ]icriodically 
as liire, and that after a certain number of siicli 
periodical payments have been made the piano 
shall become the property of the person making the 
payment. No such contract as one of ‘hire-imr- 
chaso’ is recognisc<l by law ; and in the cases wliicli 
have come before the courts umler this system the 
question always is wbetlnu* the contract,' whatever 
it may be called by the parties, is legally a contract 
of hiring or a contract of sale. The answer will 
depend iinon the particular terms of each agree- 
ment. Tiujse, however, are usually sso framed as 
to make the contract, not one of hiring, hut one of 
sale with a suspensive comlition that the thing *le- 
livereil shall not become tlui property of the person 
to whom it is sold until ho bias paid the full number 
of periodical payments bargained for. These pay- 
iiiciils, though they may he called hire hy the 
parties to smili an agreement,* arc lcg.ally only so 
niaiiy iiistcalments of the j)riee of a thing'sold. A 
piano or other article delivered under such an agree- 
ment do(Js not he.c«)me the property of tlie hf>lder 
until all these instalincnls are paid' ; and it cannot 
be attached hy the creditors of the holder as an 
asset in his estate. Nor can it he lawfully sold by 
the. holder. It remains the property of the person 
letting it out, and he can recover it even from one 
who has purchased it in goo«l faith from the pei-son 
by whom it w»is liirod. Hiring of the seeomi kind 
above mejitioned, hiring of worlc, may he suhdivide«l 
into (^e) the hire of services, as where a shoemaker 
is employed to mend shoes; {b) the hiring of care 
ill custody, os where wanihousemen or wharlingers 
are employed to store things; and (c) the hiring 
of tlie carnage of goods. Tn cases of the first kind 
tlie workman is hound to do tJie Avork agreeil on, to 
do it at the time agreed on, to <lo it well, and to 
use an appropriate degree of care in performing the 
particular task. Emplovees in the last two classes 
are bound to take iirdinary care of the goo<ls 
entrusted to them, and are responsible for damage 
done W their negligence. See also Landlord 
AND Tenant, Inn, Master and Servant, 
Carrier, &c. 

HlrschberjH^, a manufacturing town of Prussian 
Silesia, is romantically situated at the influx of the 
^a.cketi to the llober, 1110 feet above sea-level, 
aud 78 miles WSW. of Breslau by rail. It is the 
centre of the extensive textile, lace, paper, aud 


otlier irianufaclurcs of the district. Pop. (ISTo] 
1‘2,U70; (1805) 15,022; (1900) 17,870. 

IILspaiiia* See Sj^vin. 

Hispaniola ( ' Little Spain ’ ). See Dominican 
Republic and Havti. 

IIiS8ar« a province of Bokhara, from which it is 
separated hy a southern (fll’sct of the western 
pruloiii^atiun of the 'riiian-Slian .Mountains. This 
range forms its northern hoiiiularv. The eouiitiy 
consists of a senies of valleys, radiating from tills 
mountainnus background, ainl lying o]»en on the 
south, traversed hy streams which How in general 
south or south-west to join tlie Oxns or A mu- Daria. 
The soil is fertile, and yields wheat, flax, col ton, rice, 
and garden fruits. Copper and r(»ck salt abound. 
The inhabitants (iinniher nut exactly known) are 
chiefly l's))egs and Tajiks. They' export corn, 
salt, flax, and sheep to Bokhara. The main route 
from India tt» Bokhara passes through the province; 
and Hissar has its chief access with Bokhara, 239 
miles to the north-west, through a celebrated pass 
called Kohliiga or the Iron (hitc. The province 
was annexed by the emir of Bokhara in 1889. The 
capital is the town of Ifissj;r, with ln,0()() inliahit- 
ants, on the Kalirnihaii River. Its people are 
noted sword-inakors. 

Ilissar« the capital of a district of that name in 
the Piinjah, on the Western *111111101 Canal, 102 
miles W. of Delhi. Pop. 18,107. The district 
t)f Hissar, lying on the western verge of the 
Bikariir desert, has an area of 5183 sq. ni., and 
its soil, when watered, is fertile and pioiliiees lice, 
millet, barley, grain, wheat, «S:c. ; hut it is mainly 
a sandy plain, verv lial>le to Miller from drought in 
dry years. Pop. (1901 ) 781,580. 
ilissarlik. See Troy. 

llistolo$iy (derived from the Creek words 
‘a weh or texture,’ and lo{jos\ ‘a jlisconrse’) 
is the science wliich classil’M‘s and describes the 
structural or morphological elements which exist 
in tlie solids and tluids of organiseil bodies. It is 
identical or nearly so witli general miiiule anatomy 
and with microscopic anatomy. Although its origin 
may ho traced to the (inicsof Malpighi (1828- 94), who 
tli.scovercd the blood -corj>nscle8, and of Leeuwen- 
hoek ( 183‘2-1723), who, uitli comparatively imper- 
fect optical means, added much to our knowledge of 
the minute structure of the iL^snes, it never niade 
any definite progres.s till the second deceniiium of 
the 19tli century, when the conipoiind microscope 
liegaii to assume its presc'iit improved form. It was 
hy means of this microscopico-cncniieal examination 
that the structure of the tliflereiit horny tissues was 
fii'st clearly exhibited, and it was thus proved that 
nails, cow s horn, aiid wliolehone are aggregations 
of indivitlnal cells. Portions of the subject are 
dealt with in onr articles on Bone, Brain, Cir- 
culation, Dioestion, Cland, Musi'le. Nervous 
System, &c. ; ami see Anatomy. Eor Vegetable 
Histology, see Vkoki’able Physiology, Bast, 
Leaf, Tissues, Wood, &c. 

In Germany' animal liistolog^y has been cultivated 
hy Schwann, Henle, Valentin, Keuiak, Kolliker, 
\lrcIiow', Leydig, Frey, and a host of others 
scarcely less distinguished; in Holland it liaa 
been actively prosecuted hy DoiKh'rs, Karting, and 
otliem ; Lehert, Mandl, nohin, and otliers have 
contributed to the French literature of the .subject; 
while ill Britain the names of Todd aud Bowman, 
of Coodsir, Quekett, Bennett, Sliarpey, Clarke, 
Wliarton tJoiies, Beale, aud Huxley deserve honour- 
able notice. 

Hit (anc. /a ), a town of Turkey in Asia, on the 
Euphrates, 85 miles WNW. of Bagdad, has pits of 
hitumeii, which have been worked from time im- 
memorial, and naphtha-springs. Pop. about 2590. 
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]|lt(*hCOC*k« EnWAiJli, geolo^^ist, born at Deer- 
fielil, Miissiicliusotts, May *24, 1793, was succes- 
lively Coiigrej'ational pastor in (Conway, Massa* 
cbnsotls ( 1S*21 *25), profossor of Choinistry and 
Natural HUtory (lS‘25-45) and of NaturarTheo- 
loj^y and (ioology (1S45 04) in Amliorsl Collejjfo, 
of wliicli lio was {ilso president from 1845 to 1854. 
Ilf <lifd on *27th lMd»ruarv ISW. Ho was state 
•jeolo^ist of Mjissaol inset ts in 1830-44, and of Ver- 
mont ill 1857-01, and ])nblished very full reports, 
well as a volume (and supidement) on tlie 
Jvhuofoffif (tf ycir Emjland ( 1858 05). In 1850 lie 
was eommis>iom‘d by the stale t<» visit and examine 
the chief a;^Tieultural scdiools of Kurope {lUpori, _ 
1851). lliit he eliietly distin;ruishe<l himself in the j 
>jeolo;rieal department of natural theolo^jjy, writiiif' 
T/ik Helitfitni of Gcototpi and its rt)nni'rtrd Si‘irja-at 
(1851), whieli had a very wide eireulation on IkiUi 
sides of the Atlantie. His Kii-mfniarif (icofotji/ 
(1840) was also (lopiilar both in Ameriea and in 
Eiij^land. Hitcheoek took an active (lart in found- 
inj; the Ameiiean Association of (fcoloj^isis and 
Naturalists, and was its first presidtuil in 1840. 
He was also one <U’ the foundation members of the 
National .Academy of Sciences (lSti3). i 

Uitchiiu a ihrivifii^ market -town of Hertforil- : 
shire, nn the Hi/., throii^di the Ivel a feeiier of the I 
Ouse, 3*2 miles NNW. <»t London. An important I 
railway junction, it has a line oM parisli church, a i 
modern town-hall, a free scliool (16*2*2), a Friends* | 
school, c^'c. The jirincipal trade is in corn, mall, I 
and flour; tln-re are several larj^o breweries; and * 
many females are employed in stmw-jdaitiiij'. i 
Lavender has ]»e(.Mi ;;rowii here since lotiS, and com- j 
inereially, for lavi iider water, since 18*23. Hitehin : 
was a place of some eoiisiMpieiicc in the days <»f 
Kin*; Alfred. It was the original .seat of (iiiton 
Colh-e (ij. V. ). Fop, ( 1851 ) 5*258 ; ( 1901 ) 10,072. 

IlitOliadt^'sa (lit. ‘ salutary eoiinsid ' ). a famous 
colleeliou of fables and stories in Sanskrit litera- 
ture, ii-nally aserilicd l<i the eompilation of the 
llrahiiiaii Vislimwarmaii. It is a popular summary 
in four books of the lar<;er work, the lanious J*itn- 
vkaUnitra^ which directly and imlirectly has been ; 
the source wliem*e a rich stream of bdk -tales lias j 
flowed westwards over Kurope. An edition of tlie j 
te.xt, with an Kii;;lish translation, was imhlished | 
hy F. .Johnson in 1864; a Freneli translation hy , 
K. Lam*erefiu in 188*2. 

Ilitteri'IK itfi bland oil' the west coast of Nor- 
wav ; ar<'a, *203 s<|. m, Foji. *270f>. 

lliftiHvs* the Fn;(lish name of a peoide v/Iio 
wa^ed war with F.; 4 yi»L and A.ssyria for a tliousaii<l 
years, ami who moved on parallel lines with the 
people of Israel from the call of Ahraham to the 
Captivity, 'fhe Hit lit have scarcely any record 
in elas.-i( !il history, but in late year.s we liave much 
information re-pectin;' tlieiii from various source.s. 

First in order ami importance are the narratives 
of the (ihl Testament. When tlie Semitic tribe 
with Abraham at their head moved from llaraii to 
(!7aiiaan the Hit tiles inhahitrd the laml (Gen. xv. 
20), and lilty years later .Aliraliam, a waiideriii;' 
sheikh, piircliased a ;.'rave for his wife from the 
Hittites, who were then in possession ami power at 
Hehroii (Gen. xxiii. 4). The patriarch’s family 
continued to live .side by side with the Hittites; 
and Ksati, the hahmUf the ;'randHon of Abraliani, 
marrieil two Hittite wives, wdio ‘were a f'rief of 
mind unto Isaac ami to llebekah’ (Gen. xxvi. 
j 35). Dnrin;' the Hojonrii in K^'vpt the Israelites 
j had the ppmiise of occu])yin;' the land of the 
Hittites oft repeated, and" from the bush on 
Horeb the promise wa.M a;'ain rcnew'ecl to bring 
them Giito tiie place of the (\aiiaanites, and the 
Hittites, and the Amorites, and the Ferizzites, 
and the Hivitos, aucl the «JehuHite.s’ (Exod. iiL 8). 


We HOW' see that the.sp peoples are mentioned 
in their to[»ographical order as viewed from the 
Egyptian stand [loint. The traveller north w'ard 
from Egy])t lir.st came to Fanaaii, llieii he reached 
the Hittite colony in the neigliboinhood of llehron, 
ami linallv arrived at the Jeluisites, who then iii- 
hahited .febns, afterwards known as Jeriisaleni. 
After the exodus the spies found ‘the Hittites, 
ami the .lehusites, and the Amorites ’ iLvelling in 
the mountains whitlier they had been driven by 
successive Egyptian invasions. The Hittitc.s were 
consiiicuoiis among those who opposed .losliua’s 
entrance into the ]u*omi.sed land, a ml the serrieil 
lines of Hittite chariots were scattered in con- 
fusion by doshuii’s army in the decisive battle by 
Lake Merom. Hittite captains marshalled ami 
led the ho.sts of Ihivid and Solomon, and Hittite 
ladies were conspicuous in the liarem.s of the 
same renowned monarehs ( 1 Kings, xi. I ). King 
Ibivid jmshed his compiosts and exlemlcd his 
border in ‘the land of the Hitlit«*s’ (the correct 
reading in ‘2 Sam. xxiv. 6 being not Tahtinidiodshi 
hut ‘ Knlcsh of thr 11 it tilin') ; and, in the time of 
.Tehoram, lleiihadad of Damascus lied headlong 
from Samaria with his Syrian liordtMvIieii an alarm 
Avas raise<l that the Hittites wi‘re coming (2 Kings, 
vii.). The geographical [losition generally of the 
Hittiles ill the time of .losliua was ‘from the 
vilderiiess and this Lebanon, even unto the great 
river, tlie river Kuplirate.s . . . and unto the going 
down of the sun ' (.Josh. i. 1-4). T'liis siimiiiary of 
llie most imjiorlant references to the Hittites in 
the Did Testament covers a period of a thousand 
years. 

Next in importance is the testimony of the 
Egyptian ami Assvriaii inscrijitions. In the Egyp- 
tian inscriptions tlie Hittites stand out as rivals of 
the I’Jiaraolis in peace and w'ar from the l‘2th to the 
‘20tli dynasty. As soon as the ki*y w’.as found to the 
long silent records of Egypt ami Assyria the veil 
began to lift oil* dark continents of history, and 
the forgotten but miglily Hittite jieojde began to 
emerge; and now in the increasing light from Egypt 
and Assyria they stand before us in hroail outline 
and ill incidental detail. The two cajiitiils of the 
Hittites were Kadesh on the Drontes and Car- 
cheiiiish on the Euphrates. The centre of thcrir 
empire was in the north, hut as an eiiler])risiiig 
jieojde they pushed a Avedge-like colony down 
through Syria as far as Hehroii and Egypt. 
.According to IJrugsch, the Hittites ap]>e.ared on 
the Egyptian border as early as the J‘2th dynasty. 
The capital of the Hyksos dynasty Ava.s Zoaii or 
Tamiis, and Mariette ileclares that one of the Hyk- 
siM ilymi.sties was Hittite. In the Old Testament 
th(»re is a curious statement that * Hebron was built 
seven years before /oaii.’ ’Phis casual statement 
noAv sfsuiis to indicate the order in Avhi<'li tlie 
Hittites consoliilated their advance south wnnl. 
The wave of iuvasioii reached Hehroii ami made a 
lodgment there nine years before it .sAvept over the 
liortler ,'uid made a lodgment in the land of (h)shen. 
The discovei-ies at Tel-el-Ain.arna in 1887 throw 
additional light on the Hittites in Syria ami I’ales- 
tine, nml a (lespatch written on a clay tablet, now 
at Her] in, contains an urgent reipicst from Egyp- 
tian officers in Falestiiic for Egyjitian assistance 
again.st the Hittites, then niarcliing southwards. 

Tliotliiiies HI. came to the tlinme about 1600 li.c. 
The inonuinents of his reign, one of Avhich stands 
on the banks of the Tlianics, arc very numerous. 
In the hieroglyphics of Kariiak tliere is a detailed 
account of thirteen c.anipaigns Avaged hy this 
Fliaraoli against the Hittites. Great battles Avere 
foiiglit at Megiildo, at Carclieinish, at Kadesh, and 
elsewhere, and tlie Egyptian records boast of 
victories over the Hittites ; hut the Hittite resist* 
aiice waj4 not broken, and succeeding years saw 
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new Egyptian annieB marching thi'ouj^h the length 
of Syrui agaiuHt the heveditary foe. On the death 
of the great ThoilimcH the llittltes becjiine more 
fonaidablc, and after about fifty years of constant 
wars a treaty of peace was concluded between 
Kainescs I. and Sapud (he Hittite king. 

Seti 1. came to the throne two hundred years 
after the death of Thothnies III., and ho at once 
marched against the* Hittites as tlie ‘avenger of 
bw)ken treaties.’ The details of this sanguinary 
campaign are depicted in the battle scene on the 
north side of the great temple of Karnak. At this 
perhxl the Jlittih's wore dominant in Syria, for one 
of the inscriptions declares that Syria was brought 
into siihieciion through Pharaoh’s victoiw over the 
Hittites. 

llarnescs If., the Pharaoh of the oppression, sne- 
ceeilcd his fatlier, Seti I., and carrie*! on the war in 
many campaigns. Many temples are adorned with 
the riHJords of his achievements, the chief of which 
was his famous battle with tlie Hittites at Kadesh. 
l*eutaur was [iresoiit with the PJiaraoh as war- 
correspondent, Hiu\ he has recorded the events of 
the <lay in the world’s most ancient ojuc. A copy 
of the ejne a<h)rns many temples in Egypt, and is 
written on a papyrus roll now in tfio British 
Miiscum. Klieta sira ha«l assembled his con- 
fedorates and allies from many lands, even from 
Troy, and the battle eiidetl in a draw, followed by 
an odensive and <Iefensive treaty, and a dynastic 
alliance. Kheta-sira treats with the Pharaoh on 
cijiial terms, and his name stands first in the world's 
ohhist treaty, whi<th was written in llittite on a 
silver plate, Egyptian translations of which have 
come down to us. Kheta-sira went down into 
Egypt with his chlest daughter, who hecaifle 
Pharaoh’s queen, and thus inaugurated an era of 
peace. 

Mineptah, tlie Pharaoli of the Exodus, loyally 
inaiiitaiiied the treaty, anti ‘ sent wheat in ships t<i 

} m?serve the livt'.s of* the Hittites.’ More than a 
iiindred years later Raineses 111. waged a cruel Mar 
ill the laud of the Uittites, and it is recorded tm the , 
temple of Metiinct Ahou tliat he brought back into ' 
captivity the king of the Hittites. We thus learn | 
from the Egyptian inscriptions that the Hittites 
M'ero rivtals of the Egyptians from the 12th to the 
20th dynasty. The shock of Egyptian invasicni 
exhausted itself iit Kadesh and (’archcinish, but 
the centre of Jlittibo poMi'r lay beyond in the broad 
plains and liiglilands of Asia Minor, and so they 
had fresh armies and ahuiidant M'ealth to enable 
them to withstand Jibe might of Egypt for a thou- 
sand years. 

The Hittites occupy an imjiortant place in the 
Assyrian inscriptions. The reigu of Sargon of 
Agade has been placed about the 19tli century R.C.; 
and one date lias been decifdiored, which if correct 
M’ould lix tliat reign about S800 ii.c. Even as early 
as the reign of Sargon I. the Hittites were a for- 
midable power, and it has been supposed that in 
the time of the 19th dynasty in Egypt the Hittites 
occupied Mesopotamia. Wlieii we come to the era 
of Tiglath-pileser I., about 1130 n.c., the Hittites 
were paramount from the Euphrates to the Tichanon. 
Tiglath-pileser T. drove back the Hittites from his 
borders, and for a time made them tributaries, but 
they soon threw oil* the Assyrian yoke, and a des- 
perate struggle for supremacy was waged for four 
hundred years between the empire of Assyria and 
that of the Hittites. The reigu of Assnr-xiasir-pal 
883-868 B.c.) is largely a record of wars with the 
littites. His sou, Sialuianeser, undertook thirty 
campaigns chiefly ‘in the land of the Hittites.’ 

• Tlie war continued to the close of the king’s reign, 
and was carried on by the kings who succeeded 
him ; and one hundred years later the Assyrians 
wera still in deadly conilict with the Hittites. 


The Hittites, M'ho first appear in the Assyrian 
inscriidioiis in the reign of Sargon 1., Mere destined 
to disappear from history in the reign of his name- 
sake. Sargon 11. came to the throne in 721 B.C., 
and his first year M’as distinguished by the capture 
of Samaria and tlu* ca])tivity of the Israelites, and 
four years later (717 B.c.) lie brought tlie eiiiiure of 
the Hittitc's to a close by the defeat of Pisiri ami 
the capture of Carchemish. 

Thus ended the mighty empire of the Hittites, 
having maintained its existence, defying all enemies, 
longer than the empires of Ikiliyloii, or As.syria, or 
(Ireece, or Rome. The fact that the frontier towns 
of the Hittites had continued tludr resistance to 
the Assyrian arms, in almost yearly campaigns, 
througlioiit successive ceiitui*ies, "suggests that the 
Hittite empire must Jiave been strong in resources 
beyond the frontier; and the meiitioii of over 300 
geographical llittite names, in the inscriptions, 
shoM’s now extended that dominion must have lieen. 

In November 1872 the MTiter of this article suc- 
ceeded in making casts of the famous Hamah (q.v.) 
inscriptions, M'hich lie declared to he Hittite i-einains. 
The theory, at first received M idi incredulity, i>s now 
arlmitted, and sculptures of the same character are 
now found to exist throughout the length and 
breadth of Asia Minor and northern Syria, from 
Hamah on the Orontes to Eyiik by the /lalys, and 
from Carchemish on the Euplirates to the Euxiiie 
and the J^gean. A beginning lias been made in 
decipherment, but the lirst steps, thougli sure, are 
sloM’. Tliere is no room for iloubt as to their Hittitci 
origim Tlie cuneiform iiiscriidioiis M’ere called 
Assyrian before (Irotefend rnaue the ba]»py guess 
that led to their decipherment. The hieroglyphics 
M'ere called Egyptian before Chumpol lion and" Hirch 
lK»gan to unravel the mysteries of the Rosetta 
Stone ; and it does not seem a violent supposition 
that the remarkable inscrii>tions ‘in the land of the 
Hittites ' may have been proiluoed by the 'warlike 
but cultured people mIio once iiiliabitcd the land. 

A set of llittite iimeriplLuns and sculptures may bo seen 
in The Empire of the HitliUs^ by the present writer 
(1881 ; 2d ed. as \vcU as chapters on Hittite geog- 

raphy, art, and learning, religion and nationality. Soo 
also Sayce, The HiftUcx : or, the Storif of ti Fonjoiten 
People [ R. T. S., 1888) ; I^on de J.antsheere, Lvm Hittites 
(Brussels, 1892 ); Condor, The Hittites and their Lanr 
guatje (1898) ; Mcsserschinidt, The Ilittiks (1003). 

HItriB, V KBBiXANi), a German biblical scholar, ’ 
M%as born 23d .lime 1807. at llaiiingeii, in Baden, and , 
educated at Heidelberg, Halle (M'liere the influence ‘ 
of Gesciiius determined him in favour of Old Testa- 
ment studies), and Gottingen. In 1833 he m'w 
called to /.urich as juofessor of Tlieology, and in 
1801 returned to iill the similar chair at Heidelberg. 
The liiMt M'ork Mdiich establislied bis fame M'as liiH 
commentary on Isaiah (1833). Besides a transla- 
tion of the Psalms, with a commentary (1835-30), 
lie furnislied for the Eii^iyctisehes Handotteh zam A. 
T, tlie commentaries on the tM clve minor propliets 
(1838; 4th ed. 1881), on .lereluiah (1841), Ezekiel 
(1847), Ecclesiastes ( 1847 ), Daniel ( 1860), the Song 
of Solomon ( 1855), Proverbs ( 1858), anil Job (1876). 
This able and combative rationalistic critic is also 
I knoM'n by Die Erfiuduvg des Ahthnbets (1840), 
Urgcschichfe imd Mythologic drr rliUistder 
Geschichte dcs Volkes Israel (1809-70), &c., and by 
numerous contributions to the learned journals. 
He died at Heidelberg, 22d January 1875. 

HIviteS ( ‘ villagers* or ‘midlanders’ ), a Canaan- 
itisli peiiple, the main body of which lived in the 
region from Lebanon ami llermon to Hamath, but 
who had colonies, apparently isolated, in southern 
Palestine, as at Gibeon. 
ll*LaS8tl* See Lhassa. 

lio, bee Hoang-ho. . 
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Hoailly. I^KXIAMIN, Kii»;lish ])rpljito, was 
born a1 in Kont. NnvniilKT 14, 167b, 

ainl e<lni*atpil at (’atlirriin^ Hall, Camlnitlfro, nf 
whi<*h Ih' hcvaim* tutor after takin,ur liis ile^roo of 
]Vf.A. Two years after that event lie Avas cIkisoii 
leetiiror of St IMililrtnl in the 1‘onUrv. London, and 
with this ortiee two years later still eonilunod 
that of rootor of St l*eter-le- I'oer. Hoailly ti; 4 fnres 
amouj^'st the ])riiu*ipal eontrovorsial writers of the 
isth century, rankinj: anionp^t the ‘rationalists/ 
and ilefendin^ the cause of civil and religious 
liherty against both the crown and the clergy. He 
carrietl on a controversy with Tlr Atlorhury'on the 
extent of the ohedienee due to the civil power by 
cecle>ia‘<ti(*s in such a Avay asto secure the applause 
of the House of (.\irutuons. His Low (/hurch prin- 
ciples made him an opjionent of Saoheverell, whom 
he contended against in the pulpit. As a reward 
for hi-» attitude in this matter, and for his zeal 
agaiii'it the doctrine of non-resistance, he xvas* 
made a hero of by the W higs. Through their 
insirumciitality he* was in 1716 presented to the 
vt»etuiy of Slreatbam in Surrey ; ainl in 171o, when 
the accession of (>eorgo 1. had secured the triumph 
of Whig principles, Hoadly was made IVisho]i of 
Jlangor Jn 1717 he preached before tlie king a 
>enm)ii on the text ‘My kingdom is not of this 
worl/j,' in uhich he endeavoured to show that 
riiri'^t ha«l not <lclegated his powers to any ecclesi- 
astical antliorities. Out of this originated the 
famous Hangorian roiitroversy, reganling which 
Hallam says that it was ‘managed, ])erhaps on 
Uith side^, with all the chican(»ry of ])nlemical 
writers, and is disgusting lioth from its tedionsness 
anil from the manifest nnwillingiiess of the dis- 
putants to speak ingenuously what they meant.* 
The controversy hranchi'd otf into such a multi- 
plicity of .sitle issues, and produced such an extra- 
ordinary nuinhi.T of pamphlets (in July 1717 alone 
no less than seventy four ap|H*ared), (hat the main 
fpiestioii hocame almost ii recoverahly lost in a 
tangle of extraneons matter. The ]ml)lic exeite- 
luenl it created is said to have heeii so great that 
Imsim^ss in I^ondon was virtually at a standstill , 
f»r some days. M’lie disimte had, however, one' 
iui]Mirtant conseijuence— tlie indelinite prorogation j 
of (Convocation (i|.v.). Tn 17‘21 Hoadly was trails | 
ferred. to the sec of Hi.Tcford, in 172.'1 to that of 
Sali dairy, and in ITIH to that of Winchester. He 
died at (^hclsea, April 17, 1761. His fVJ/rrW 
ll^.//..v were puldishoil by his son in 1776, with 
Lib; prefixed. 

llo;illii^-ho ( ‘ Yellow Uivor’), or sini]»ly Ho, one 
of th»* )>riii(*ipal rivers of ( 'diina, more than 3tKH) miles 
iti hiigtii, vises ill the jdaiii of Udontala, south of 
the Kmoi Luii Mourit.'uns, and has a tortuous course, 
desciibed in the article ('IIIX A, Vol. 111. jip. LS-1, ISo. 
I’rom the southernmost corner of the province 
of Chih li, which it crosses, the Yellow Hiver 
t1owc*d until recently eastward to the ocean, 650 
miles distant, in 64 lat. ; liift in 1851 56 this way- 
ward and turbulent stream, which is said to have 
sliifted its course nine times in 2560 years, turned 
off near Kaifiing foo in a north-easterly direction. 
Since then it discharges its waters into the (inlf of 
rechili, some 500 miles north of its former mouth, 
the mountainous province of Shan tung lying 
lietueen the two. The river is little used for 
navigation, Chinese vessels being unable to stem 
iU iijipotiious current. In some jiartsof its easteni 
coiirst.*, as in the case of the I’o, the river-lied 
i-* above the great plain through whieli it ]missos. 
The emhanknieiits requisite for averting inunda- 
tions are a source of never emding expense to 
the government, and their yielding to floods a 
frequent cause of desolation to extensive districts 
of country. In 1887, by a ilreadful inundation in 
ilu-iidn, Cliiua’s sorrow * destroyed millions of 


lives. The measures suhsoquentlv taken by the 
(‘hincso goveniinent to regulate tlie course of the 
river ]>roved futile. About 170 miles of the upper 
course of the Hoang-ho were exiilored for the first 
tiim; hy Prejevalsky in 1880. 'Fhe vast quantity of 
sediment conveyed to tin; sea hy this river, giving 
it its colour ami name, is taken up in that^ part of 
its course which lies hetween tiny urqvinces of 
Shan-hsi and Sheu-hst ; hoyoiid which its waters 
arc remarkably clear. 

lloare* Stk Kiciiaki) Colt, antiquary, was 
Iwirn at Stourhead, in Wiltshire, on 9th December 
1758. The son of a hanker, and after his accession 
to the baronetcy in 1787 a gentlenian of wealth, 
he devoted his leisure time to Iravid ,aml antiquarhin 
pui-suits. The results of his labours in these de- 
]»artnien(s appeareil in a translation of Cliraldus 
Cambreiisis (1808), vl f.7o.v.svVv// Tanr throvnh JtnJy 
mul Sicily (1819), Auciod Ilislory of Ivi/tshire 
( 1812 -19), and Modern Jlistury f)f Sovlh WiltifhirP, 
(1822-44). He died at Stourriead, 19th May 1868. 
See Gcnttvnntna MufjnzinCj July 1868. 

Hoar-frost. See Dkw. 

lloarsoiioss. See Thijoat, 

lloatzill. See Ti)ri?A(UX 

Hobart (till 188| known as Hobart Town), 
tlie capital of Tasmania, stands on the estuary of 
the Derwent, alsmt 12 miles from its inontli. in the 
south of the island. 'j’lie city forms nearly a 
square, hnilt on siweral hills, covering an aix*a of 
ahonl 16(K1 acres. A fine marine view may he 
obtained from Mount J*leasant. Besides (tovern- 
menl House, the bouses of parliament, and the 
government otliidal buildings, Hobart has a museum, 
library, two cathedrals, tinrtv-live eliurcbes, and 
is well sujqdied with schools, lios]>itals, and hotels. 
The hospital for the insane is at Cascade, 2 iiiiles 
distant. The water •siipjJv is derived from snrings 
on Mount Wellington, 'i'be towm is 1igbt(;(i with 
gas, and tramways have been lai<l. The jiark 
known as the Qiieer/s Domain lias line drives, 
and Covers HKK) acres. In Fiankliii (Jardens, in 
the <•011110 of the towm, are statues to Sir ,J. 
Fraiikliii, a former governor of I’asiiiania, and Dr 
Cniwtlier. The tino iiatiirn.1 harbour and quay 
accoiiimrslato ships of the largest size ; ami tliere 
are tbr<H* first class ]»atent slijis. The cooler and 
more invigorating air (J Hobart attracts large 
numbers of summer visitors from Australia. Tlie 
chief industries are the manufacture of flour and 
jam, tanning, and iron -founding. Holiart lias 
raihvay commiinication Avith JiUnneeston, 166 miles 
♦listant, and frequent steam com mn nictation with 
.Mellioiirne (446 miles NW. ) and Sy<lney, and ports 
.in New Zealand. Founded in 1804, the town 
was incorporat'd in 1857. The suburbs imdiido 
New Town, t^iieon borough, Wellington, (llen- 
orchy, liisdon, and Helh?rhe. Ahout Tialf-a-dozen 
<hulv and wi'ekly ncw^spajirrs arc piiblislicd. Pop. 
( 1871 ) 19,092 ; ( 1891 ) 24,905 ; ( 1901 ) 64,600. 

Hobart Paslia^thelToN. Akoitstus Charles 
Hoii.Mn'-HAMPliK.V, third son of the Earl of Huek- 
inghamshire, Avas horn at Waltham on the- Wolds, 
in Lm’ccstorshire, on Ist A])ril 18‘22, and in 1836 
entered the British navy. He first seiA^ed against 
th<* slaAws in Brazilian Avaters, then in tlic Baltic 
ibiriiig the Criiiu'an war, and there materially 
assisti'd in the capture of Bomnrsnnd, in the attack 
on Abo, and in the bornliardmeiit of SveAborg. 
Sbortly after the conclusion of the AA'ar be retired 
on lialf-pay. On the outbreak of tlie civil Avar in 
America lie, as ‘ Captain Uoberts,* took command of 
a blockade-ninncr, ami several times got through tlie^ 
naval cordon that tlie North hod established along 
the coasts of the Southein States, his adventures 
being most exciting and liis escapes .marvelloua. 
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Lastly, he entered tlie service of 'riirkey ( 1867), and 
for his great services in checking the ( h eck blockade- 
niniiers to (h-et(3 in that year was raised to the rank 
of pasha aiul made admiral of the Ottoman fleet. 
On the outbreak of the Knsso Turkish war (1878) 
he took cominaud of the Turkish IMack Sea fleet. 
After each of these last pieces of active service his 
name was struck off the British Admiralty list, but 
on each occasion subsequently restored. He died ou 
IDth .June 1SS6 at Milan. He wrote Sketches from 
My Life (edited liy his widow, 1887), and a book 
entitled Nrrcr Canghi (1807), giving an .account 
of his exploits during the civil war in America. 

Ilob'beilia^ Mkindert, landscape-painter, horn 
in ^0.18, probably at Am.sterdam. row particulars 
of his life are known. He is believed to have 
studied art umler .Jacob Tluysdael, whose n.ame 
apyicars as a witness to his maVri.'igcat Amsterdam, 
‘Jd October 160S, to Keltije Vinck, who predecea.sed 
liim in 1701. He «lie<l in poverty, and was buried 
in the Westerkerkliof, Amsterdam, 1 4th December 
I7<M1. His art usually ileals with quiet .subjects of 
Diitvdi cottage .and woo<l!and .scenery, and the.se 
are treated with a skill which entitles the arti.st 
to rank .'ilong with Uiiy.sdacl .at the very head of 
the lM.ndsc«ape-painters of Holland. Ilis works are 
subdued in tone, and fini.slied with extreme c.are, 
yet with a singularly free and spiriteil touch, an»l 
are excellent in composition and lighting. Their 
figures wore oxccute<( hy IltM'chein, A<lri.‘in Vande- 
vehle, ami r/mgelbach. Smith h.as catalogued 142 
of his works, which now command very large t»rices, 
small landscapes from his han<l having fetched 
from £5000 to £10,000. Seven of his works are in 
the National (iallery, London, and of these ‘The 
Avenue, Middelhariiis, JJollami,’ formerly in the 
Peel and Vamler Pot collection.s, is an exquisite 
ex.ample. S<3e Michel, llohhemti ctlcs Paysayisies 
de sou Temps (ISOO). 

11obbcs« Thomas, was horn at Mjilme.slmry on 
the .5th April 1588, and was the son of the vic.ar 
of (!71i<ar1ton and Westport adjoining that town. 
About the age f>f lifteen he >vas entered at IMagdalen 
Hall, Oxford, wliere ho was put tlirough the u.sual 
course? of Aristotelian logic and ]»hysic.s. Ills 
intellectual interests remained ent irely nnawakeiie*!, 
anti long afterwards he attacketl the uiiiversitios in 
no measured terms, for their failure to ke«?p pace 
with the time. At the age of twenty, having 
taken his degree .and quitted Oxford, he wjis 
recommended to i^ortl Hardwick, afterwards Karl 
of Devonshire, as tutor to his eldest sou. This 
wa.s the heginning of an intimate connection with 
that great family, which lasted through Ins long 
life. In 1(510 he wont .abroad with his pujul, and 
made the tour of Kraiice and Italy. Alter hb 
return he still continued to live with the (.-aveiidish 
family, and hi.s rc.sidcnco in London afrorded him 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with Bacon, 
llerhert of C^herbury, Ben Jonson, and other dis- 
tinguished men of tlie time. The first ambition to 
awake in him was that of the scholar, and he 
devoU?d his abundant leisure to a critic.al rea<ling 
of tlio cla.ssical poets and historians. The ontct)iue 
of tbe.se studios was bis translation of Thucydides, 
which a]»peared in 1628, when he h.oil already 
reached tiie mature age of forty. The (Hvil War 
was already looming in the distance, and in the 
choice of subject wo may discern Hoblajs’s strong 
interest in politics'— an interest which iiltiinately 
dominated liis whole philosophy. The Karl of 
Devonshire died in 16‘26, and to Hobbes's great 
' grief the second earl, his pupil, followed his father 
tt) the grave in 1028. Next year H(»hhes accepted 
•an engagement as travelling tutor to the son of 
Sir Gervase Clifton, and in this capacity paid a 
second visit to tlie Continent; hut in 16.31 his 


connection with the Devonshire family wa.s re- 
siinicil. By the desire of the dowager-countess 
he undertook tlic education of the young earl, the 
son of his former pupil, then only tliirteen. 
Kvom 1034 to 1637 they travelled abroad, and on 
this occasion Hobbes came into contact with 
CJalileo in Italy, while in Paris be was admitted 
to Ibe sciimtilic and pliUosopldcal circle of wiiich 
Pere Mersenne was the centre. 

Since 1(521), when cbance introduced him to a 
copy of KueliiCs Kfemruts, be laid been an 
anient student of geometry, .and about the same 
time or a litth? later be l>egan to be powerfully 
drawn to the new ‘mechanical philo.sophy ’ of 
(iaiilco. In motion and the law.s of motion he 
seemed to see a universal inimriple of ex[d(aiia- 
thm, and wlien he returned to England in 1637 
it was with the outline of a eomprehoiisive 
philosophical system already before lii.s miml. 
Ileseartes, whos(? Discourse ou Method appeared in 
that vear, was also an adherent of the new physics, 
hut limited and supplemented its explanations 
bv the subjective principle of self-eonseionsnes.s. 
ifobbes did not occiiiiy himself (exce]»t ineiilent- 
ally) with the plnloso])iiica1 question of knowledge, 
but contented liimsolf with giving .an objective 
explanation of sensation and all mental f.acts in 
terms of motion. Ucgtardeil .as the object of science, 
the worltl con.siste<l, in Hobbes’s view, of natur.al 
boilies (in.aiiimat(? a)id animate) and politic.al 
bodie.s, or <>rg.anised aggreg.ates of living men. 
Natur.al jdiilosophy and civil philosophy tlioreforo 
cover the whole grouml ; hut, .as the explanation of 
civil institiition.s is to i»e found in the nature of 
man, man stands out from .among all other natural 
bodies, and form.s, as it were, a bridge l>ctwe(?ii 
mature ami society. Areordiiigly Hohlirs idanned 
three systematic treatises, J)e Uorpore, Do iiominet 
Dc a re; hut the pressure of jMditieal events 
prevented him from [mblishing his ide.as in their 
natural senuenre, .and smne parts of tin? scheme 
arc much less fully worked out than others. On 
his return to England he continued to live with the 
young Earl of Devtmshire, ami was on intimate 
terms with J.ord J<’.alkhind, Hyde, and othcr.s 
engaged in tin? j>olitie.al .struggles of tlio time. 
Tlic m?(?d of a political pliilosophy which would 
put an end to anarchy hy a true theory of the 
^;ovcrning ])ower hecnmc every day clearer to him, 
and in 1640 he wrolt? ‘a little I realise, in English* 
in defence of the royal ])rcn?gative. This is 
preserved in MS. under the title of The Kiements 
of Lnn\ Nntural and Pofitif/ut\ ,aml is identical 
with the two treatises, lluuuni Xafure. and De Cor- 

i mre Politico, pnblisln'd separately ten years later. 
\?arful lest the Parliament should t.akc notice of 
his tre«atiso, Hobbes lied in the same year to Paris, 
wliich continued to he his home till 1651. 

lie wtis wolcom(*d hy his scieiitiiic friends, and 
Mei-seiine induced him" to contribute to Descartes’ 
Mvditatiofis a series of criticisms thereon. But the 
political needs of thh time still l.ay nearest his 
leart, and in 1642 appeare<i the De Cive, a fuller 
.statement of his theory of government. V<?ry few 
copies of this edition were struck ofV, and tin? book 
appeared with a new title in 1(547 as Klemcnta 
Phitosophica dc Cive, In 1(550 appeared the 
two treatises alrcatly inontioiicd, and in 16.51 he 
is.siied a vigorous English translation of thoDe Cive 
{Phifosophteal Rudiments concerning Government 
and Society) by way of introduction to the com- 
prehensive English work on which he had been 
engaged for .several years. Leviathan was printed 
in England, and appeared in the summer of 1661. 
Its rationalistic criticism and its uncompromising 
reduction of religion to a department of stete 
mortally offended the roy alist clergy of the exiled 
court. Hobbes had been niatlicinatical tutor to 
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Priiicf* Charles in IC47, ainl the latter always con- 
tinued l<» take a frieiicllv interest in his old pre- 
eeprtn*; hut on the piihlication t»f Levutt/utn the 
autlior wjis iiiforiiied that the young king refused 
to see him. With constitutional timiilitv he once 
more loijk refuge in ilight. fie returned to Eng- 
land in the end of Idol, and sent in his siib- 
mis>ion to the government of the C'oininouwealth, 
it being one of the principles with which Lcnathint. 
concludes that an onlinary citizen has a right to 
turn to a m»w jiower that can give ]>rotection, how- 
ever little he may a])prove of the cireumstances of 
its origin. Hohhes settled in J^ondon to work out 
the remaining parts «>f his scheme. The De Corporc 
appeare»l in and the De llominc, a rather 

perfunctory revision of the old llttnuni Nature 
(with expansion on the side of optical theory), in 
IdoS. From 1 ().j 4 onwards llohbes was engaged 
in almost perpetual controversy, lii*st with Hram- 
hall on liberty and necessity, ami then with Ward, 
Wallis, and Boyle in defence of his own hopelessly 
indefensible mathematical ideas, which involved 
the <piadrature t)f the circle and similar absurdities. 
The second controversy dragged over a <jiiarter of a 
eeiitury, Ibihhcs's hist bh»w heing delivered after 
he had completed his ninetieth year. After the 
Kestoralioii Charles grantctl him a pension of 
JCKX), and is said to have been always tlelighte*! 
with the oM man's wit and repartees, hut the 
hislnips and the church party looked with no fav(»nr 
n])on the author of Lcctai/taN. A scries of attacks 
upon the hook began to a])j)ear, and it was C4»ii- 
demned by the Himse of Commons in 1000. Tliree 
of his later w»)rks - 'J7if ( ommon J^atr.s, 
and a metrical Historia hkrlrsiastim, all written 
ah(»ut 1070 — he was obliged to leave utipiihlished 
(though Behemoth issued surre[»titionsly from the 
]>ress just before his <leath). A collected edition 
of his Latin works in 1008 had to appear at 
Aiii'^tcrdam. At the age of eighty-four Hohhl^s 
amuMMl himself by writing an auiobiognudiy in 
Latin verse, and within the next three ^Ifears he 
completed a verse translation of tlie Iliad and the 
Odftsseij. In 107.'> he h*ft London, and the rest of 
his flays were spent at llanlwick and Chatsworth, 
the two Derbyshire seats of the Dev<mshire family. 
He ilif?il at Hardwick on the 4th December 1070, in 
his ninety 'Second vear. 

Hobbes stamis between Bacon tand Locke as tlie 
secoinl in onler of time of the great Englisb ]»liilo- 
sfipliers, but lie stands apart from Isitli. It is by 
lii.> contributions to scientific psycliology, to ethics, 
aiii^ to political theory tliat ho takes rank as an 
original thinker. In the jiresent century attention 
has l»een drawn afresh to his acute osychologieal 
analyses by dames Mill and the Englisii association- 
ists.' His ethical theory, based on pure .seUisliiies.s 
on tlie one haml ami the arbitrary jirescription 
of a sovereign oower on the other, determine*! 
negatively the wliole course of ethical sjiceiilation 
in England for a inindred year's. ( 'umberland, (>ud- 
W'ortli, and (darke, and in a soim'.wliat less degree 
Sliaftesliury and Butler, are in the finst instance 
critics and opponents of Ilohlsis. His political 
absolutism, however, \> the nmst famous ]»art of 
his speculations. The stat<j of nature, he argues, 
is a state of war and insecurity {homo hoinini 
lofum). Moved by a d<*sire to escape from the 
intolerable evils of such a condition, huiiian beings 
enter into a species of contract by wbicli they 
surremler their individual rights, and constitute a 
slate under an absolute sovereignty. The .sovereign 
jKi^ver need not be nionarcdiical ( though Hobbes's 
luilividiuil preference is for that form of govern- 
meiit), but, whatever form it assume, it is absolute 
and irresponsible. It w^as far from the intention of 
Hoblsjs to justify tyranny, but Leviathan was to 
him like * a mortal god,’ the only guarantee for 


security ami settled government. The theory was 
substantially udoiite*! by Sjiinoza ; ami, stripped of 
their aoeiileiital features, ilohbes's ethico-politieal 
id€»as Iiad great inlluence upon the philosophical 
Radicals of the 19th century. No account of 
Hohhes would he comnlete which omitte*! to 
iiienti*}!! his admirably clear and trenchant stylo. 

.A collected edition of liis W’orks was published by 
Sir W. Moleswortli in Hi vols. (18.S9 4.'i)- 'I'he best 
account t)f his life and his )»lace in the history 
of though I is to be fonml in Professor ( b-ooin 
Robertson's Ifobbes (Blackwood’s ‘ Philoso]diieal 
Chuisics,’ 1886). 

Hobby. See F.m.con. 

Hoblioiiso. John I.^am, the frieml of ByTtui, 
Avas born in 1786, and was edueat<*d at AVi'st- 
miiister and Trinity College, Cambridge. His 
Joitrncf/ through Allmnia with Lord Jij/rou be 
published in 1S18. An advanced laboral in judi- 
lies, he stoo»l for AVest minster in 1818 witnont 
succes.s, but w.*is returned by a large nnijority in 
1S‘20, and sat later for both Nottingham and 
Harwich. Suc(‘essively Irish Secretary, First 
(\mimissioner of AVoojIs and Forests, and Presi- 
dent of the Btiard of (Anitrol, h*^ succeeded to hia 
hither’s baronetcy in 1881, was creat(*d Baron 
Broughton in 1 87)1, ami dicil without male heirs, 
3d .Inne 1869, when the iKvragc bc*‘amn (^\tinct, 
while the baronetcy ]>asse»l t*) his ne]>hew. 

llo'bokt'IU a city in Now Jersey, on the west 
hank tlie Hudson River, adjacent to tlersoy city, 
ami opposite New York, with which it is conneeleil 
by several steam-ferries. It is the terminus of the 
Jiclaware, Lackawanna, and AVesterii Railroad, 
and has a large shipping trade, esj>eoialIy in coal ; 
iron-castings and lead p<*ncils are among the jiriii- 
eijial manufactures ; and three lines of European 
steamshi])s start from the port. The Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology here is one of th(5 chief 
schools of its kind in the Ciiite*! States. Pop. 
(1880) 30,999; (1900) 59,364. The name of this, 
eily commemorates in the New AVorld a village* to 
tlic south-west of Antwerp, with a new fort and 
new docks. 

Ilob.soil-Jobsoil, a term given by English 
Hohiiers ill India to the Moharram festival ; being 
a corruption of tlie Shiite cry (.see SmiTKs), Ya 
Hasan! Ya Hosain. Tlie name was adopted for 
the Anglo-Indian glossary by Ynle ami Biirmdl 
(1886) ; and (hooke prepare*! a new edition in 1903. 

Ilorrlc^vis or Ocf'i.KVK, Thomas (pnibably so 
named fnmi tlie village *)f Ho*?cloiigli in N*n*tlium- 
berlaml), an English }»oet *)f wlmiii but little is 
known save that lie was b*u'ii about 1368, was a 
clerk in the Exclie*|ner, an*l was writing verse so 
.late as 1448. His chief w*)rk is a free, ami it must 
be ct)nfess*Ml t*' li*)iis, vcrsi*)n *)f the Dc Itegiminc 
rrincipumoi yF.gidiiis Itenianus, over tive thou Stand 
]ine.s in h^iiglh. and written in (3iauc«M''H sev(;ii-line 
.stanza. A pr*)l*>gue, about *)iic-thir<l of the wlmle 
in length, b*»gins the w*)rk, an*l here the author 
tells us a go*)*l deal about himself and his troubles. 
The most intonisting jiassage is that in which he 
sneaks out his grief for the <l(*ath of his gi'cat master 
(Jhaucer, the ‘ lloure of clomieuce ’ ami ‘ mirrour of 
fructmms ent*?ndement.* The p*)em was edited by 
T. AVriglit for the lloxbnrghe c!lub in 1860. Many 
other ]K>ems are ascribed to IRieehive, some still un- 
jirinted. Some of these are stories from the Genta 
ilomanorinny as that of Jonathas, son of King 
Darins, an*l the wicked w*)man, which was 
iiKidcrniscd by W. Browne ami ))iinted in his 
heards Pipe. (1614), where he pays his original _a 
most graceful iioetical c*>mplimeiit far bey*md his^ 
de.sertH. ^ His Minor Poenm and liis Compleint have 
lieen e*lite*l by Dr Fiirnivall for the Early English 
Text Society. 
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lIOCliC« Lazauk, one of the most eminent 
generals of the French llepuhlic, was lx)rn of 
poor parents, ‘iotli Jnne 17t58, at Montreuil, a 
faubourg of Veimilles. Enlisting at sixteen, he 
rapidly obtained promotion by his courage and 
capacity, and wtis given in 1793 the command of 
the lu-iny of the Moselle, for his defence of Dunkirk 
against the Duke of York. Here he trieil to cut 
olF the communication between the I'russians ami 
Austrians, and, although fi>iled by the? superior 
forces of the Duke of 1 Brunswick, yet managed to 
drive the Austrians out of Alsace. His next im- 
portant service w'as putting an eml to the civil war 
in La Vcinlee, whicn he accomplished with great 
prudence and mode.ration. He Wfis appointed to 
command the troops in the unfortunate expedition 
for the con(|ue,st of Ireland (]7 !Mj), but the ships, 
were soon Kcatiered by the storms. Soon after he 
was place<i in commanil of the army of the Sambre 
and Meuse. On the 18th April 1797 be crossed 
the Rhine at Neuwied, and had d(!feate<l the 
Austrians in severe! battles, when his oartior was 
stopped by the armistice con(!lud<Hl between the 
Archil uke Charles and Honaparte at JA»ol>en. After 
tlie I8tli Fnic.lidor he was sutldenly taken ill in the 
tamp at Wetzlar, and dicMl, 18tli September 1797. 
There are Lives by Rousseliii (1798), Dourille 
(1844), Desprez (1858), and Duteniple (1879). 

lIorllHaUiL IMoNTltKAT.. 

llorlllioilli, a tonn of Hrussia, in Hesse- 
Nassau, on the right bank of the Mcaine, 3 miles 
E. of Mainz. Here is produced the excelhuit white 
WITH*, known as Ifoekhriiiicrt whence was derived, 
before 1925, the English name 7/or/.-, now applied 
loosely to almost aiiv M'hite Rhenish wine. I*op. 
2804. 

lloellkirclL or HoniKluciiKN, a village in 
Saxony, a few miles E. by S. from Ikiutzen, was 
the scene of a battle between the Austrians and 
rnissians (14th October 1758) during the Seven 
►Years’ War. Frederick II., with an army of 30,(K)0 
strong, was attacked under itovcr of a tliick fog by 
Marshal Daun, with 05,000 Austrians, and coin- 
pelfed to ndire to the heights of Drebsa. Frederick 
lost 9(MX) men killed and wouiided and 101 cannon. 
He and most of his generals were wounded, and 
iMaisbal Kcdtli and Prince Francis of Rrunswiedv 
were killed. The Aiistrijans lost 0000 men. 

See Hleniikim. 

Hock. See IlOCHHKIM, MTne. 

llocktiflCy or Hoketide, a popular annivemary 
wbieli used to be celebratetl on the Monday and 
Tuesday billowing the second Sumljiy after Easter. 
On one tlay, generally on the Tuesday, the women 
lield the roads and streets, and stoi»i»ed all men 
who came their way, and having bound them 
with curd.s, only .set them at liberty aft<u- they ba<l 
paid a small sum of money. ' On the other day 
the men had their turn, and collected from the 
women. The custom goes back to the I3tli century, 
but became obsolete in the 18tb. For a curious 
survival or reminiscence of the custom still prac- 
tised at Jlungerford, in Berkshire, see Chambei'n's 
Jouni<dt 1888. 

^ llo<leicla» a seaport of Yemen, in Arabia, 
situated on the Red Sea, whence are exported 
coffee, hides, cattle, fruits, and mother-of-pearl. 
Pop. about 20,000. 

Charles, an American theologian, 
was born in Pliiladelpliia, 28th December 1797. 
Ho graduated at Princeton College in 1815, and 
in 1822 bocamo a professor in the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seniinary, where he remained till the 
flose of his life. He was founder and long the 
editor of the Princeton Peview ; and bcBldes num- 
erous essays, he was the author of commen- 




taries on Romans, Coruitliians, and Ephesians, of a 
history of the Preshvtt'rian Church in America 
(1840), and of the wefl-kuown Systematic Theology 
(•4 vols. 1871-72), now a staiiuard work of ihe 
(Jalviiiistic churches. 1 n 1 872 he was presented with 
a sum of .$15,(KK), and a professorship hearing his 
iiume was founded in his honour. He died 19tli 
June 1878.^ See Charles by F. L. Patten 

(1889). -His son, AitriiiijALi) Alexander ( 1823- 
80), succeeded his father at Princeton in 1878. 
He wrote Outlines of Theology (1800), works on 
the AtoncMiieiit and the Confession of Faith, and a 
Life of his father (1880). His Popular Levlures 
were puhlLsliefl in 1887. 

lloil&fkiii, Thomas, D.C^L., bom of Quaker 
stock at Tottciilinm in 1831, became a hanker in 
Newcn.stle, hut is known for Italy and her Inraders 
(vols. i.-vii. 1880-99) ami other learned works. 

llodsrkillSOfI, Eaton (1789-18(31), a Man- 
chester engineer, became the great authority on 
iron beams, and was professor of Engineering in 
University f’ollege, T.ondon. 

Hoilffsoii, Brian Ilorcirrox (lsOO-95), orien- 
talist, was horn near Macclestbdd, entered the East 
India (’oni])any’s service in 1818, was Itesident in 
I NcpJil from 18*20 to 1843, and settled in England in 
I 1858. He wrote some 170 very valuable pjipers on 
j ihe ethnology, languages, and zoology of riepal and 
, Tibet, sent home 354 MSS., on w'hich oiir kiiow- 
I ]e<lge of iiorLhern Bmldliism is m.aiiily based, and 
made a collection of 10,500 birds. Ho" was F. R.S., 
&c. See Life by Sir W. Hunter (1800). 

Il04lc>f(rapll (Or. hodus, ‘a way’) of a mov- 
ing particle is the curve passing through the 
extremities of those lines which, dra>vn from a 
fixed point as origin, represent in direction and 
magiiiliide the vehirities of the particle at the 
dillerent points of its ]>ath. It is a velocity dia- 
gram of a particular kind. Just as the tangeni; 
to the i)ath at any point gives the tlireelioh of 
niotitni of the particle at that point, so the tangent 
to the liodograph at the eorrespoiidiiig tioiiil gives 
the dirtK‘Hon in which the velocity is changing 
— i.e. the direction of the acc;eleration. Thus, 
if the hoilograpli is a straight line with origin any- 
where outside it, we see that the aeeeleration is 
constant in direction, for a straight line is its own 
tangent. Another conclusion at once dediicible is 
that the velocity resolved jicrpendieiilar to tlie 
direction of the lU'celeration is always the same, 
lieing given by the perpeiulicular from the origin 
uiMUi the line. If, in this case, the acceleration is 
also constant in amount, we obtain the liodograph 
of the parabolic motion of a projectile. As 
another simple case, let the hodograjdi he a circle, 
centre the origin. Here the speed of the particle 
in Us ]>atli must he constant ; and further, the 
a«*celeration is perpendicular to the velocity, having 
the ellect of changing the direction only of motion. 
If, in this case also, the acceleration is given as 
constant in amount, then the line representing the 
velocity in direction must rotate uinforinly. Hence 
the path must he such that the angle between the 
tangents at two points must he pro]M)rtional to tlie 
length of the arc joining them. In technical 
language, the path must he* a idane curve of 'con- 
stant curvature — i.e. either a straight line or a 
circle, obviously the latter in this case. Thus, 
under an acceleration constant in amount and 
always perpendicular to the direction of motion, 
and to a lixed direction in space, the particle will 
describe a circle with constant speed, the rod ins of 
the circle being a third jn-opoi-tioiial to the magni- 
tude of the acceleration and the speed. The name 
hoflograph was inventetl by Sir W. R. Uamilton, 
who made many elegant applications of its pro- 
perties to dynamics. In virtue of the aberration of 
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lijrht, ovory star <li“<fril»os a pn>jcH*tion of tin* hodo- 
"rai>li of tin* rartli's motion in its or)»il — i.o. the 
proiootum of a circlo. 'Iho properties of the hoilo- 
l^rapli ar(' heateil in all nnwlern treatises on the 
dynamios or kineniaties of a partiele. 

ll4Mloilieter. See Pr.DOMliTKTt. I 

llodsoii* Major Wn.i.i am Stkpukn Ratkks, | 
Kni^lish soldier, usually known as Jlodson of JJod- j 
son s Horse, M'as lioru at Maisemore (\)urt, near I 
< iloiicester, on IDtli ^lareli I.S*21. (’JnHisi/i;' tlie life | 
of a soldier, ho joineil the Indian army in 1845, and \ 
immediately ;:ot his tirst experience of warfart? in i 
the battles *of the tirst Sikh Mar. In 1S47 he was | 
appointed second in command of the Ptiiijah corps i 
of (hiides, a body of irro'^iilar native tro<»ps rai.sed 
for the ])rotection of the north M-est frontiers of 
India a<;ainst Hie maraudin^r hill -tribes. Fron\ 
IstR to 1S5*2 ITodson M*as employed in the Mwk 
of civil j^overnment in the Pniiiah. Then, ladn;; | 
made commandant of the (Jnidos corps, he (li<l j 
excellent service on the turhiilent frontier. Hut in i 
IS.M) he Mas depriveil of his eommand oti account of j 
irrcoiilarilie.s in the regimental accounts and of»his ‘ 
iinjnst treatment of the troops and natives under i 
his authority, lu the erisis of the. M ntiri\ , however, i 
he Mas a]ipointed hea<l of the intellijj;ence <lepart- I 
meiU in the army en<;a^ed before Delhi, and M’as | 
conmdssioned to raise a ncM* rejrinient of irrejrular j 
cavalry. Mhich hecame kiioMii as llodsoifs Horse. 1 
Witli tills ho<ly of men Hodsoii locdx part in the I 
siege of Delhi and in the snh.se<ntent operations j 
down to the siege of LneknoM*. After the* fall of ! 
Delhi Hodson discovered the Mogul sovereign ami i 
his sons ; these last he .shot dead m ith his om ii | 
hand at the time of ca])ture. He liimsidf Mas shot 
on lull >rarch I85<S, during the a.ssanlt on a royal 
]»ala< e in LneUnoM', and ilied on the folloMing day. 
As a leader of irregular native soldiery, Hodson 
Mon nm|iialilied ]iraisc for Ids holdiiess and skill ; 
his M'ild tnuipers Mere M’armly attached to him. 
Hut he seems to have heon of an imperiout temper, 
M’hicli sometime.s led him to commit acts of violence 
and injustice. In money matters he M'as certainly 
irregular; and he. has heeii accused of ‘looting ’in 
Mar, 

Rev. G. Hddseii’s If off soil of ffoif son's fforse (*lth 
«'d. 18 S:’. ■); and compare R. HosM’orth Smitli’.s Life of 
Lortf Lfiierrnrc (esi>ccially appendix to vol. ii. ; fitli cd. 
Iss.'iV, and R. E. Holnics's Four Famous Soffiiers 
f bS''lU» though none of the three i.s absolutely f-atisfactory 

hi.s estimate of Hodsoii’s character. 

lloevc'll^ dAX VAN DER, Dutch naturalist, M'a.s 
born oil htli February 1801, at lioUerdam, After 
studying medic.iiio at Leyden, ami zoology at I’ari.s, 
he estaldisiied bim.self as a physician in bis native 
town ; ami in Is.'l.") be Mas meet od to the profe,ssor- 
sbip of /oology at Leyden. He died on lOtli March' 
I8HS. His most important Mork is Handhupk tier 
Dierl nnde f 1827-5.*1), ^»f M'hich a second edition, 
entirely recast, ap|>earcd in 1846, and an Englbsli 
translation by Glark, Mith important additions by 
I he author .and the editor, in 1856-58. Most of his 
other Mmrks are memoirs, —His brother, (’ORNEUS 
Piti'vs VAX DER Hoeven (1792-1871), Mas pro- 
fessor of Medieiiic in the university of Leyden 
( 1824 -71 ), ami the .author of Uisfnria MetUnmt 
( 18-42), he. ITistnria M or horn m (1846), and other 
important M'orks on pathology and the history of 
medicine. 

Uof, .a toM’n of Havana, on Hie S.aale, .30 miles 
NK. of Jiaireuth, Inis cxUnisive nnaniifactures of 
ironwares, .cottons, ami M'oollens ; cloth has liccn 
.aade here since the I5th century. There is a 
hospital, founded in 1262. Hof, ’almost entirely 
relmilt since its destruction by lire in 1823, is 
closelv a.ssociated M'ilh .lean l\aul’s earlier years. 

' 1 Nip. ( 1 875 ) 1 8,267 ; ( 1 90i.) ) 32.782. 


Ilofer* Andrea.s, the patriot leader of the 
Tyrolc.*<c in 1809, M’as horn at St Leonhard, iii the 
valley of Passcier, on 22d November 1767. For a 
ceiitnry ami a li«alf his forefathers had been land- 
lords of the inn ‘ Am Sand.’ All hough little higher 
in the social scale than .a peasant, his force of 
character M'as such that, Mhen in 1809 he suni- 
nioned the jicoide of the Tyrolese valleys to arms 
to ilrivc out tlie French and the Bavarians, they’ 
responded Mith alacrity ami enthusiasm, cfiger to 
shoM' their love for tlicir emperor and the holy 
church. Ill si*ven M'eeks lie tM'ice defeated the 
Havari.ans, tM'ice expelled them from lunshriick, and 
liiially sM'cpl thmii clean out of the Tyrol. As the 
armistice concluded hetM'cen Austria ami !<’ ranee 
after the battle of AVagram left Tyrol .and Vor.arl- 
herg <mt in the c(dd, the French .ag«ain inundated 
tlieir valleys Mith .some 40,000 iiieii. Hut ag.ain 
TIofer in eight days routed the foe ami retook 
Iiiii.'^hmck. For the next tMO months Hofer Mas 
the actmil military governor and civil ruler of his 
native land. Hy the ]»cace of Vienna (Octidier 14) 
the emperor of Austria again left I’yi'o! ami Vorarl- 
herg at the mercy of his enemies. Hofer, after some 
hesitation as to the M'isdom of subiiiissi»»n, once 
more took up .arms ; hut this lime the French and 
Ikavariaii.s M'cre too strong for him. ’.riiey steadily 
snlMlued one v.alhiy after another; and Hofer, 
seeing that the struggle M.as hopeless, dishanded 
his ^lloMcrs and took refuge in the mountains iii 
the end of November 1809. Hut Imo months later 
his liiiling-idace Mas hel rayed to the French, and 
Hiifer Mas captured on 27th .January, carried to 
Alantna, tried hy court- martial, .ami sliot on 2()th 
Fehru.ary ISIO. The ‘Samhvirtir or ‘landlord of 
the Sami' still lives in the meinory of his peoide, 
ami is the li(*ro of many iiatriotie hallails. iHs 
statue, hy Sehaller, stands in Jiinslinick. 

Sec Horniayr, Dus Land Tirol (1845); Fggcr, f/r- 
srhicfite Tirols, vol. iii. (1880); and lunnoirs by Wcicluigtir 
{:ld ed. 1861 ), Hcigel (1874), and Stainpfcr ( 1874 ). 

lloflinnillU Ai:(;l:st Heinrictt, eommonly 
c, ailed IloFFMANX V(»N FAl.LEnsi.EBKN, i>oet .and 
I iiliilologist, M as born 2d April 1798, at Fallorsleiicn, 

! in tbc district of JAinoburg. At Gottingen and Honn 
! iie occupied himself M'itli pliihdogieal and liti*rary 
i studies, especially tlie study of bis native language 
I and literature. From 1830 to 1838 lie was ket'per 
! of the univer.sity Jibr.ary of Hre.sl.an, and professor 
: of the (German' Language there from 1835. Tl 
publication of his /./Vf/rr ( IJiipolitic.al 

Lays) in 1842 cost him his professorship. For 
soiiie years he IcmI a M’.andcring life in (lierinttny, 
SMilzerland, .ami Italy, until in 1860 he hec,ame 
lihrarifin to the Duke of Hatihor at the easHo 
of Korvei, on the Weser, M'here he died on 19th 
January 187!. JHs principal philological and 
antiquarian works are f/orft: Iklgivai (1830 62), 
llehieke FrM*( i834), Gesrhirhle des JJeutschen Kirch- 
enlieds (18.32; 3d ed. 1861), colleciionR fif ancient 
German Political (1843) .and Social (1844) songs, 
Si’Cndrn znr heutschcfi LitcratnrgeschicJite (1844), 
hie hcaisvhc Philologie (18.36), and Findlinge 
( 1 859- 60 ). Hfiflinann's oM'n poetry often approach’es 
gooil Vulksliedcr in its siinplicity, tciideriiess, and 
playful banter ; and for these songs he produced 
iiiaiiy .admirable tunc.s. His political poetry con- 
tributed to the preiiaration of the political fer- 
iiieiitation of 1848. The (Sediehie ajipearcd in 1834 
(8th ed. 1875), and he published nuiiieroufl collec- 
tions of songs, as Alfenanniisrhe Jdeder, Soldaten- 
lieder. Kin fieri iedct\ Ac. He M’rotc an autobio- 
graphy in 6 vola. {Mein Lr.hcn, 1868-70). See 
\V.agner’s Hoffmann von Fallentleben (1869-70), 
and GotUchall, PoririxtSy vol. v. (1876). • 

llofriiiailli, Ernst Theodor Wilhelm, Ger- 
man M'riter, imisical composer and critic, and 
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caricaturist, was l>oni at Kiini"sl)cr" on 24t]i Janu- 
ary 1770. (Later in life, to show his afhnira- 
tion of Mozart, he suhstituted for W’ilhelm tlie 
name Amadeus.) HoHmann qualified liiniself for 
a legal career, and in 1779 was a])|)ointed a.sflessor 
in a court at l^oatjn. But his irrestrainahle love of 
caricature got him into trouble with his su]>eriors, 
and h(* was degraded to an inferior post at IMock. 
Uecovoring grouml again, for he was all his life 
long nu>st exemplary in the discharge of his oilieial 
duties, he was transferred to Warsaw (1804) ; but 
the occupation of that city by the French two years 
later threw him entirely out of office. For the 
next ten years he led a very precanous existence, 
being often on the verge of want, yet always naint- 
ing, composing music, and leading a wild and 
merry life. His great id<»al was to live for and by 
art, esp<icially musie, and in 1808 he was for two 
months clireetor of the theatre at Bamberg. Dur- 
ing thes(» same yccars he wrote a remarkalile es.say 
on .Mozart's Don Jitan, and cornimsed an opera on 
Fouque’s Undine. In 1815 he was einahled to 
resume liis career in tho .service of Pnis.sia; and 
from ISlfi down to his deatli in 18*22 (2rith June) 
h< held a high position in the supreme court at 
Berlin. 

Hi'4 career as an author did not properly liegin 
until 1814. But his tales cannot he rightly un- 
derstood without some acquaintance with the 
strange personality of the writer —a little restle.ss 
man, with a Boman nose ami thin lips, and haAvk- 
eyed, a brilliant talker, full of drollery and wit, 
vain, waywanl, fantastic to aii extreme, the child 
of impulse, and tho hond-slave of his wild imagi- 
nation. Educated on the dreams and ideals of 
flerman romanticism at tho perhid of its most 
c.xuhorant growth, he hccame himself the arch- 
prie.st of \iltra-(Jerman romanticism. At Posen, fit 
Wfirsiiw, at Bamberg, and in his last years at 
Berlin, he was the hrilliant cfuilre of the literary 
am artistic Bohemiaiii.'^m of the place. Amid tho 
Hot ami revelry Jit Posen he learne<l, two of tin 
]a.sting lessons <»f his lifetime, to wit, that company 
— amusing com])any — and much rum were essential 
to his liappincss. A tierce hater of dullness, Ilofl’- 
luann Avapul incessant Avar upon the stitl'-necke<l 
sticklers h>r rontino ami eonnmmplace convention- 
alism, and njion tlie dilcitfinti avIio dealt so glibly 
in the ohnusemongory of art-criticism, II is Avit 
constantly hubhled over in irony, ridicule, sarcasm, 
and was "often hotli savage and malicious. His 
imagination Avas Irrexhaustihle, hut utterly iiii- 
diseijilined, Aviltl, and fantastic, yet Avonderfully 
vivid. Apart from music and painting, nothing 
fettered his interest so keenly as the extravagant 
and tho marvellous, the grotesque, the Aveird, and 
the horrible. An impressionist alM)ve all things, 
ITofTmann’s literary stremgth lies in hi.s poAA’er of 
rapliic and vivid descrintion ; he descril»es Avhat 
e actually saw and felt, and he descrilies, as 
a painter paints pictures, in th6 snirit of concrete 
realism. He used to affirm that iie di<l actually 
see tho imps and hobgoblins and nightmare a]»- 
paritions Avluch his perfervid imagination conjured 
up liefore him. In short, Hoffmann’s tempest- 
tossed soul AA'Rs put in such joopanly by liis un- 
controllable imagination, conjoined Avutli his lack 
of firm principle, that it baixdy escaped being 
wreckedaipon the rock of insanity. 

His shorter tales, upon Avhich his reputation as a 
writer mainly rests, were mostly published in the collec- 
tions entitled PhantwtiMiiicke in CaUof» Manier (1814), 
Xfachtstiicke (1817), and Die SerapimvfhrUdcr (1819-25), 
His longer works include Elizicre dcs Tew/rf* (1810 ; Eng. 
Ivans. 1824), Scltsame Leiden cines ThraieMirektora 
(1818), Klein Kackeg (1810), and LehengansicMen deg 
Katerg Muir (2 vols, 1821-22), this last being partly 
autobiograpliioal. Of his fairy tales Der Ooldene Topf 


was translated by Carlyle (1827). Hoffmann’s Auape- 
wdhlte ticlmften ap|K.'ared in 10 a'oIs. in 1827-28, the 
latest and tlie must coin]>lcte edition of his (Jeaammclte 
Schrifti'H in 15 vols. in 1879 8J. ColloctiuiiB of his tales 
have lieen translated into Knglish in 1825 (Gillies), 1885, 
with biography (Bealby), ami 1885 (Kwiiig). His writ- 
ings, and translations and imitations of them, baA'c been 
ViT}' pt> 2 iular in Franco. See Hitzip, Hoffmann'a Lehen 
(1828); Fiinck’s Erinnrruvfjcn (1838); and Carlyle’s 
Mieceilaucous Kmtya, vol. i. 

HofTmaillB FniKimiriT, a German jdi^’sician, 
AA’RH bnni at Hfille, 19th February 1001), and died in 
that city, 12lh November 1742. On the conclusion 
of his studies at Jena and Erfurt he commenced 
practice at Mindeii in Westphalia in 1085, hut 
three years later rcmoA’ed to Halherstadt. In 1093 
he Avas appointed to the jirofessorship of MeiUcine 
in the ijiewly-constitntcd university of Halle. He 
gainetl a European rejnitation as a prar.tili«Aner, 
and was body phy.sician to Fredenck I. of Prussia. 
His medieal tlieliries are iioav for the most part 
antiquated, though some of his pharmaceutical 
jircparations, once highly esteemed, ai^e still in 
use^ The most important of liis works, Medicina 
UatioiHdts S ij.de mat irti (9 vols. 4U)), VA'as fmhJi.shed 
in 1718-40. His Ojtera Omnia Avere printed at 
(iencA'a in 1710, in six folio volrtmc.s, AA'ith three 
.su]>ph!nientary volumes in 1753-00. 

llofllllf* one of tlie chief town.s of the Arabian 
district of El-llasa, situated a short distance inland, 
over against the ishind.s of Bahrein in the Persian 
Gulf. It ha.s a fortress, helnwed to have been built 
by the (Virmatbian princes. It has been in the 
hands of 'riirkey since 1872. Pop. 25, (MK). 

llofinaiiil* AroT’.sT Wilhelm, chemist, was 
horn at Giessen, 8th April 1818. After obtaining 
the degree of doctfir of jdiilosophy, he became 
assistant to Liebig in the laboratory at Giessen. 
When tlie Royal (’ollege of (Miomistry aa rs cstab- 
lisbeil in London in 1845 Hofmann was, on Liebig's 
recommendation, maile su])enntcndent of the iioav 
instituUen ; and from 1859 to 1895 he aa’hs chemist 
to the royal mint. In 189,') he AA’ent to Berlin as 
profes.sor " of (-hemistry. His contributions to 
the scientific journals here and in Germany ait* 
mainly on organic chemistry. It aa^rs in the 
course of these researches that from coal-products 
he obtained aniline (.sec ANILINE, DvElMi). He 
devoted much time and labour lo the develop- 
ment of Mie theory of chemical types. His Intro- 
dnetion to Modern Chemidrif \ 7th ed. 1877) 
led to great reforms in tho teaching of chemistr 5 \ 
He Avrote on The. Life.- work of Liebig (1876), and, 
in German, on the Avork of the chemists Wiihlcr 
(1883) and I)iiina.s (1885), as also Chcviisvhe Erin- 
ne.rnngen (1882). Eiinobleil in 1888, he died 5th 
May i89‘2. 

Holinaim* Jon.vxx Ciirtsti.vn Kaul, theo- 
logian, Avas horn at Nuremberg, 2lst December 
1810, studied at Erlangen and Berlin, ami having 
lieen docent and extra-ordinary professor of Theology 
at Erlangen, Avas called as jirofessor to Rostock, 
whence, in 1845, he retnrued to Erlangen. He Avas 
ennobled in 1857, and died S^ih December 1877. 
In his nuinernus Avorks he maintaiiieil an unsAA*erv- 
ing Lutheranism, the chief being the Avork on 
prophecy {Wcinsagung itnd Erfidhing, 1841-44) 
ami the defence of Christianity from its records, 
Der Schri/tlieivei.'i ; 2d ed. 1857-60). 

Hojer* See Boar (Wild), Pio. In Scotland a 
shcejj that has not yet lost its first fleece is called 
a Hog or Hogg ; a sheep t\A*o years old is a Hogget. 

Hoilfarlll* WiLTJAM, a cclehratcd painter, 
engraver, ami pictorial satirist, horn in Bartholo- 
mcAv Close, I.iondon, on the lOtli November 1697, 
served bis apprenticeship to a silversmith named 
Ellis Gamble, in Cranbounie Alley, lieiceater Fields, 
and studied art at Sir James Tbornhill’a school in* 
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James Street, Covent (Harden. About 1720 he set 
up for liinisel f. 1 1 is lii-st eniployineiit was to engrave 
coats of arms, crests, sliop-bills, iS:c., after which. he 
he^^an to design plates for the iMxiksellers, the chief 
of which are the illustrations to (Hray’s edition of 
Undibras (1720). He next trie<l his hand at por- 
trait ■j)aiuting. and soon had ample employment for 
what are called ‘conversation pieces,’ out he never 
eared grc»atly for this branch of art. In March 1729 
he married clandestinely the ilaught-er of Sir James 
Thornhill, and shortly afterwards began to display 
his extraordinary faculty for dcidcting the vices and 
ftdlics of his time. In 17^10-31 he painted ‘A Har- 
lot's I^rogress,’ a series of six pictures which, like 
many of his other works, was migraved by himself. 
Tt was published in April 17H12. The ‘ Harlot’s 
rn»gress ' was hdlowed by other moral histories an ' 
satiric delineations, such as ‘ .V Midnight* Modern 
(."onversation * (17J4), ‘Southwark Fair’ (173o), 
A Hake's Progress’ (17.‘ki), ‘The Distressed Poet’ 
(1736), ‘The I’our Times of the Day,’ and the 
‘Strolling Actresses dressing in a Barn’ (1738). 
CoiKMirrently with these Hogarth nuule more than 
one attemiit in compete with the popular history- 
paintei*s of his day, and with far less success pr<i- 
duced the large* canvases still in St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital — the ‘Pool of Hethesda’ and the Miood 
Samaritan,’ both executed in 1736; and he also 
produce«l several portraits. The series of graphic 
satires was, however, continued by the ‘Enraged 
Musician ’ (1741 ) and the famous '‘ Maniage it la 
Mode’ (his masterpiece), six i»icturcs now in the 
National (iallery, and engraved liy various hands j 
in 174,5. ‘Industry ami Idleness,' twelve plates, | 
followed these in 1747 ; * Calais ( Jate, or U the Ho;ist 
Beef of Old England I’ ( 1749) came next, ami in 17*'>6 
the tine plate known familiarly as the ‘March to 
Finchley.’ 'Phe minor jdatos of ‘ Beer Street * and 
‘Oin bane' and the set called ‘The Ihogress of 
Onelty ’ belong to 1751. In 175‘2 he pnhlished the 
Annh/His of JUantify a Ireati-^e containing many 
shrewd remarks, hut <‘.<)nfused ami illiterate, in its 
style. It had only After 1 Ids he 

returned to his graver, producing (with the aid of 
Orignion and others) the four juints of the ‘ Election 
Series’ (1755-58), tlic ‘ (.,’ockpit ’ (1759), and other 
pieces. In 1757 he was appointed sergirant-paiiiter 
to the king. In 1762-63 an unhapj»y excursion into 
piditics inv'olved him in a misorahle ciiiarrel with | 
Wilkes and Churchill, the result of wliich, on his 
side, was tlie wifll-knowii portraits of Wilkes, and 
of Chiircldll as a hear (‘The Bruiser’). By this 
time his health was failing. He composed a tail- 
piece to his w’t)rks, ‘ Finis, or the Bathos,’ March 
1764; and in October of the same year i lied at his 
hoii>e in Leicester Fields. He was burie<l in Chis- 
wick churchyard, under an epitaph by Garrick. 
Not far oil* still stands the little villa which he 
lon^ occupicMl as a summer residence. 

There .'ire portraits of Hogarth by himself in the 
National ami National Portrait Galleries, and most 
of his pictures, which now enjoy a much liiglicr 
repute for techiurpie than formerly, are preserved 
in public or private collections fn Britain. His 
fKiwers of invention and combination were extra- 
ordinary ; and as a humorist and social satirist with 
the i>eiici] he has never been .surpassed. There can 
be no doubt also that he genuinely desired to assist 
by his work in the reformation of manners. 

His prints can be studied in the collections of Boydell 
(1790), or of BaMwin and Cradock (1820 22). Bio- 
graphical studies of liiin have been pnhli.shod by Q. A. 
fcJala (18(>6v and the present writer (1889-92). The best 
comiiientane.s on his engravings are to be found in Jolin 
Ireland’s Hogarth JUmirated (1791 98); Lichtenberg’.s 
AuHjuhrlkht Erkldrung (revistfd edition, 1850-53); 
Nichols and Steevons’ Genuine Works and 

F. (k Stephens’ Catalogue of the Sntirkal Prints and 
DramMjs in the Britinh Museum, vols. ii. - iv. 


ll0Sf», James, Scottish poet, was born, in a 
cottage near the parisli cburcii of Ettrick, Selkirk- 
sbii*e, in the year 1770. The exact date of bis birth 
is unknown ; and rather siimularly he himself 
asserted it to have been tlie 25tn January 1772. It 
is beyond question, however, that ho was baptised 
on 9tb Deeember 1770. He was the second son of 
Robert Hogg, farmer and .sliepherd, by Margaret 
Laitllaw, wJio was a distant relative of William 
or ‘ Willie’ Laidlaw, the amanuensis of Sir Walter 
Scott and author of ‘Lucy’s Flitting.’ Hogjj’s 
education was conducted in a very irregular 
fashion, owing to bis being taken from school at 
intervals to help his fallier in tending sheep. His 
schooling — according to his own statement — 
amounted in all to about six months ; be learned 
to read the Bible, but not to write. Meanwhile, 
I however, bis inotber had filled bis imagination 
by telling him ‘ tales of kings, giants, knights, 
! fairies, kelpies, brownies, I'tc.’ In the intervals 
of work be seems to have educated himself, and 
when be was about sixteen years of age a perusal 
of The Uenlh Shepherd ami l.ifc and Adrentures 
of Sir Williuoi Wallaec kindleil bis ]n>etieal fanc^\ 
Hi>gg bim.self Kay.s, however, tliat it was not till 
1796 that he attempted to write verses, and ‘for 
several years Ids compo.sitions coiisisterl wholly^ of 
songs and ballads, made ii]> for the Ja.sses lo sing 
in chorus.’ In 1800 one of his poems, ‘Donald 
M‘Donald,’ having for its subject Hie threatened 
invasion of Great Britain by the lirst Napoleon, 
was ]»ublislic(l anonymously. U’lie following year, 
having visited Edinburgh to sell Ids employer’s 
sheep, be bad printed in pamphlet form Scottish 
Pffstorfda, Poems, Son^s, cCr. Of this small 
volume «a thousand cojiies were thrown off, but 
no iinjiression w,as made upon the public by it. 
At this time Hogg contemplated emigration to 
the island of Harris, and wrote a ‘ Fdrewcdl lo 
Ettrick.’ His .sclieme fell through, but be was 
fortunate enough to make the acquaintance of Sir 
Walter Scott—then Mr Scott, sluiiitf of Selkirk- 
shire. Having written out several ballads from 
bis mother’s recitation, Jie sent them to Scott, 
who gave them a place in the third vobinie of hie 
Border Minstrelsy, which appeared in 180,3. The 
saOic year Constable, acting on Scott'.s advice, 
piiblislied a volume of verse entitled 'The Monn- 
biiti Hard, and also a treatise of a ditferent 
kind entitle<l Hogg on Sheep. The two between 
them brought him ,C,300, wliich he sunk in a 
farm that proved a total failure. After several 
years of vicissitude, in which he tried, without 
success, lo run large stock farms, Hogg repaired to 
Edinburgh and entered ilefiniiely on a literary 
career. He published in 1810 a second volume of 
poems, The Forest Mimtre.l, which proved a 
failure, and started a weekly paper, The. Spy, 
which lasted for a few months. Meanwhile fio 
seems to have gone into business as a land-agent, 
hut liere again to have met with no success. In 
1813, however, he published his greatest work, 
The, Queen's Wake, aiid^ at once obtained cordial 
rccogriition from the critics, Jeffrey declaring in 
the Edinburgh Jieview that ‘no doubt can he 
entertained that he is a iioet in the highest 
acceptation of the term.’ Ifogg had made the 
frieiuisliip of Harriet, Duchess of Buccleuch, 
and in accordance with her death-l>ed request 
her liusbaiid granted him, on the payment of 
a nominal rent, one of his farms known in- 
ilitferenLly as Mossend, Eltrive Lake, or Altrivc. 
Had he given himself un to this farm and to 
literature Hogg would probably have been a well- 
to-do os widl as a happy man. But he hampered 
himself by taking the neighbouring farm of Mount 
Benger, and was more or less in pecuniary diffi- 
culties to the end of his days. He was veiy happy, 
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liowevcr, in his domestic life. In 1820 he inarried 
Margaret i’hiilips, the daughter of a tenant-farmer 
in Aniiandale, wliom he had met at the liouse of 
her hrother-in-law, Mr Gray, one of the teachers 
in the High School of Edinhurgh. She proved an 
adiiiirahle wife, although she was some twenty 
years younger than her husband. Hogg now pro- 
duced in rapid succession a numlier of works both 
in verse and prose. Of the former the cliief are 
Mador of the Moor^ The Pilgrivi^ of the Sun^ Queen 
Uynde, and the Border Garland ; of the latter The 
Brownie of Bodshenk, Winter Evening Tulcs^ The 
Three Perils of Man, and The Three Perils of 
Woman. It seems doubtful wlietlier he was the 
sole author, or along with Lockhart the joint- 
author, of the remarkable Confessions of a Justified 
i^iimer, olherwise known as The Prmde Memoirs 
and Confessions of a Fanatic, published in his 
name. Hogg was at this time a well-known 
figure in Edinburgh society ; was the intimate 
friend of Professor Wilson, Sir Walter Scott, and 
Lockhart, although he had his ditl‘ereiie(‘s with 
all three ; wrote eonsulerably for Blackwoods 
Magazine, ami was the biasis of the famous 
‘Shephenl ’ of the ISoeics Anihrosianw. In the end 
of IS.'U he paid a visit to London to arrange for 
the publication of a comjdete edition of his works. 
11^ remaiiie<l for some weeks in the metro|M)lis ; 
was eiitertaincMl to dinner by tli(» Higblaml Society 
of London, and in oilier ways lionised. He died 
at .Altrive, November *21, 

Hogg once desiiribed himself to Scott as ‘the 
king of the. Mountain ami Kairy School ’ of poetry, 
and this dellnition, egotistic though it is, holds 
good so far as Sc<»tlaml is con(?ernod. Of his 
masterpiece, ‘Kilmeny,'a leading critic of to-day, 
I'rofessor Saiutshury, lias^ sai<l that it is ‘sue! 
poetry as, to take Hogg’s contennioraries only, 
there is none in Poge.rs or Grahhe, little, 1 fear, in 
Southey, ami not much in Moore.’ Some of his 
ballads, such as ‘The Witch of Pife;,’ and a few of 
his songs, especially * When the Kye (.’omes iiame,’ 
belong to the immortal part of Scottish if not of ' 
English literature. The late Professor Perrier’s | 
descri[ition of Hogg as ‘afU’r Hums {orod'hnns sed ; 
longo inter ratio) the greatest poet tiiat had ever | 
sjii'ung from the bosom of the common people .is ' 
now the universally acceiited verdict of criticism. 
Hogg’s jirose is much more uneijual than his 
poetry ; a strong though coarsish humour is its 
most notable characteristic. 

Tlic chief authorities on the life of Hogg are his auto- 
biography and Memorials of James UtMjg, the Kttrick l^hep- 
heid, edited by his daughter, Mi*s Garden (18S5). J*ro- 
fessor Wilson prefixed a short Memoir of Hogg to an 
edition of his works published after his death. Another 
edition in two large volumes by T. Thomson appeared in 
1865. The Memoir of Dr llobort Chambers by Dr William 
Chairdiors throws light on Ifogg’s life in Kdiiiburgh ; and 
800 Mrs Oliphant’s William Blaekivood and his Sons 
(1897). A nptablo recent criticism of Hogg is Professor 
Saiiitsbury's m bis Essays in Ewjlish Literature (1800). 

HOfifUiaiiay, a name ap])lied in Scotland to the 
lost day of the year, the ‘dlst of December, often 
celenrated with holiday festivities in eoimcclion 
wdth the New-year’s Day. In the Scotland of 
former days it marked the comiiieiicement of a 
holiday of uproarious joviality, a kind of annual 
Saturnalia, in which the New Year was ushered in 
with the most boisterous reveliy, accompanied by 
many (piaint and time-honOured ceremonies. The 
nngin of this name is altogether uncertain, and 
maiiy idle etymologies have been ofl’cred. These 
the curious will find in Chambers’s Book of Days. 

Hoff-mit* See Con-NUT. 

jPllllll* a name given in the West Indies 
to tlie fruit of certain si>ecies of Spondias trees and 
slimbs of the natural order Anacardiacea*, also 


calleil Spanish Plum and Brazilian Plum. S. 2»nr- 
purea and S. lutca are the wiiecies generally calletl 
Hog Plum ill the We.st Indies, because tlicir fruits 
are a common food of bugs, which revel in their 
abuiidaiiee. A much-esteemed Brazilian dish is 
prepared of milk, enrds, sugar, and the pulp of 
the fruit of S. itiberosa, from which also a refresh- 
ing beverage; is made for use in fevei’s. 

llO{^-raU« or IlUTTA [Cupronigs), a genus of 
mrcupine-like rodents ( HystHcomorpliii) of the 
aiiiily Octodoiiihhe. The, body is from ‘20 to 22 
iiielies long, covered with huig very harsh fur, con- 
sisting of a mixture of black and yellow hairs ; the 
tail is stout and rounded and slightly hairy, and 
is used for sn])]M)rt in sitting erect <ir for \u<l in 
climbing trees. They are nocturnal nr cn?puscular 
animals; their food is almost entirely vegetable, 
f'liree species are known, two inbaliiting C’uba, 
and one Jamaica, where they are found in large 
iiumberK in the dense forests on trees or in thick 
underwood, f’lie negroes use them for food, captur- 
ing them by snaring or liiinting them with dogs. 

lloffslietldy an old English measure of capacity, 
no longt;r in use, but eipii valent for wine to Oli 
gallons, for ale and beer to 51 gallons. In the 
I’liiteil States the A\ord now signifies a large ca.sk. 

Hogue. C/Vrii La. See La Hocu’e. 

Hotll^lllimleiK a village of 3(X) inbabitarils in 
Ui»per Bavaria, ‘20 miles K. of Munich, faimais for 
the victory gained there by 70,000 Prench under 
Moreau over (i0,0tK) Austrians under the Archduke 
John. 3d December ISOt). Moreau’s army took up 
a jiositioii on the plateau hidweeii the Tsar and the 
Inn, and the Austrians on the right hank of the 
Inn. The Austrian main body advanced amidst 
diifting snow, ami attacked the\livisions of (irenier 
and Grouchy with the utmost fury ; hut, the Preneli 
receiving eoiisiderable reinft)reements under Ney, 
the aK.-iaihi))ts W(*re driven hack, and, being 
attacked in the jcar, were totally routed. 'J’hu 
vietory was likewise decided at other points in 
favour of the P'reiieh, Avho were <iidv prevented 
from jmrsuit by inclement weather, hail romls, and 
the sla>rt Avinter day. The Austrians and their 
BaA'ariaii allies lost IT.fKK) men and 74 guns; the 
' reiieli had 5000 killed and Avounded. CampheH’i 
immortal lyric Avill keep the »h;tails of this hatll 
from ever being forgotten. See Sehleifer, Die 
Seh I aeh t bei H oh en I i n den ( 1 885 ). 

UolietllollCf a former (ha-man principality in 
Pranconia, now compri,'<ed cliieliy in WiirtemlJerg,. 
partly also in Bavaria. 

Ilolioiiscliwailgtiu, a royal castle in Bavaria, 
.55 miles S\V. of Munich, near the right hank of 
the liecli, and the southern frontier of the king- 
dom. It shiiids in a beautiful and romantic 
district, ‘2933 feet fihove sea-level. It Avas pur- 
chased in 1832 by tlie croAvn-nrince ^luxiinilian of 
BaA'aria, avIio reslorod it in tiie stvle of a magiii- 
fieeiii medieval feudal castle. The interior eoutains 
scA’cral superb halls decorated Avith frescoes and 
AA'all-paintiiigs by eminent German artists. A 
castle called SehAvanstein oceupietl the same site 
a.s early as the l‘2th century ; a second AA'as erected 
in 15.38-47 : and the existing building is the third 
castle. On another crag .over against lloheii- 
scliAvaiigau stands the c«istle of NeuscliAvaiistein, 
AAiiich Avas built in 1869-71 on the site of the 
castle originally called IIolieiisehAvaiigau by King 
lionis of Bavaria, in the Early liomaiiesque style. 
This castle loo, a most magiiiJiceiit and ‘roman He’ 
structure, contains superb Avall-paintiiigs, and dis- 

I days the utmost splendour in its internal fittings, 
[t was for some time the favourite residence of.tlie 
recluse king, Louis II. See Zwickh, Herren- 
chiemsee una Kcuschwanatcin (1886). 
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llollc^lstailfVll, princely house, 

members ot wliieli helil tlie imperial tliroiie from 
1138 to l*io4. The founder of the family was 
l'iiKJ)EKU’K vox IICUKX,^ wlm lived about the 
middle of the 11th eeiituiy. llis son Krederiek 
assumed the name of llohenstaufen from a castle 
which he built on the hill of Slaufen (‘2240 feet), 
23 miles E. of Stuttgart. He was invcisted with 
the duchy of Swabia by the Em]»eror Henry IV., 
and durin;; the absence of the lartt'r in Italy acted 
as vicegerent of the empire. Eie<lerii*k, at his 
death in 1105, left two sons— Erederick II. the 
Une-eycd, and C\)nrail. The h>rnier was coiiiiriiied 
in the duchy of Swabia; and in 111‘2 the latter 
received the duchy 4>f Franconia. After the death 
of Henry V. this emperors family estates ftdl to the 
House of Hoheiistanfon ; and Lolhaire of Saxony 
was elected his successor in the emnire. Lothaire 
revoked the grants made to the Ihdiohstaufeiis, 
and thus gave rise to a furious war, in which 
Freilcrick (his brother Conrad being absent in the 
Holy Land) had to encounter, single-handed, the 
whole }>ower of the eiiii>cror, the. House of /aliriii- 
gen, and Henry the Frond, Duke of Ilavaria and 
Saxony. After C\»nrad‘s return fortune at iirst 
seemed hi favour the hruthers, but in 1135 they 
were compelled to siflimit ami plead for tlie 
emperor's forgiveness. They were then put in 
possession 'of all their estates. Conrad, in 1138, 
was eleetetl emperor of Cermany as (/onratl HI. 
'riie suceee«liiig ciiijiorors of this familv were 
Frederick 1. (1152 90), Henry VI. (lMK)-97), 
Philip I. (1108-1*208), Frederick 11. (1212-50), and 
('onrad IV. (1*250-54), Manfred, half brother of 
the last named, lost his life in the battle of Hene- 
vento (1*200), whilst asserting his rights to the 
throne of the Tw<i Sicilies; and Con rad in j .son of 
Corirml 1\'., was put to death (1*208) by Charles 
of Anjou for carrying on the strugghx See 
Uauiner, Gcschkhte (kr UoInttaUnifm (5th cd. 
1878); Cekmany; and the articles on the several 
emperors, 

llolieil.sl<*lll4 a Saxon town, witli textile in- 
dustries, 1*2 miles NE. of /wiekau. Fop. 0827. 

Iloheiizollerily two unittHl itrincipalities 
( llecliiiigen and Signiaringen ) of south Cermany, 
bur belonging to Frussia, consist of a narrow strip 
of land entirely surrounded by Wurtemberg and 
H.obui. Area,' 441 so. m. ; po]). (1900 ) 00,783. 
iiio.*>lly liomaii Catliolies. The Lcrrit<iry, wlm.-o 
surface is generally mountainous, stretches soutli- 
cii.st from the Hlack Forest, a<?ross the \eckar 
and the Danube. The principal industrhjs are 
. ricullure and the rearing of cattle. Iron ore, 
gypsum, salt, and coal exist, as well a.s some 
iiiimM-al s|uings. The seat of government Ls 
Sigiiiariiigcii (HtO), 

Tim Hohcn/ollern family’ trace.s its descent from 
Count Tli{j,ssilo, who li\e<i about the beginning of 
the 9tli century, and founded a ca.stle near Hecliin- 
geij, on the Zollern hill in the Swabian Alb, whence 
llis d(»scendants derived their patronymic. About 
1105 the first seiiaration took place, Freilcrick IV. 
founding the elder or Swabian ami Conrad ITI. the 
younger or Franconian lino. The elder line was 
sulMlivided, in 1576, into tim branches of Ilcchingen 
and Sigmaringen. h'rcdcrick VI., the representH- 
tive of the younger line, in 1415 received from tlie 
Emperor Sigisinund the? investiture of the elector- 
ate of Hramlenbiirg, thus founding the reigning 
•lynasty of Frussia. The two branches of the elder 
line ciintiniied unbroken till 1849, when the reign- 
ing iinnces' ceded their resiiective rigliLs and prin- 
ci])alitie8 to the king of Prussia, wdio agreed to 
pay tlierii annual pensions. Sec Cermany, Vol. V. 
p. 184. 

Hoist. See Lifts. 


Hokitika, the capital of Westland, New' Zea- 
land, and the chief town on the west cojist, is the 
chief centre of a gold -producing and agricultural 
district. Fop. 2178. 

Hokusai. See Japan. 

llola4*ailtll1lS« a genus of iishes, in characters 
and dislribuLion similar to the Cluctodoiis (q.v.). 
They are remarkable for the great beauty and 
synimotry of their colours, ami for their excellence 
as articles of food. The hoily is compressed, and 
the gill-cover hear.s a strong sjiine. One of .the 
best known of the forty sj»ecies, called Kntpfror tjf 
Ju/Hin by the Dutch, is JI. uiiprr(tfot\ one of the 
most esteemed fishes of the East Indies, rivalling 
the salmon in flavour. Its greatest size is about 15 
inches long ; its colour is deep bine, with numerous 
narrow' bands of orange, the pectoral fins black, the 
tail bright yellow, in iK'auty it is rivallcil by am 
allicil species, If. diaciinllms, of similar tlislribu- 
tioii. 

llolbaiiu l*At Heinrich Dii rnn’ii, H.mmin 
I)’, ])hilosoplier, and one of the French encyclo- 
pa-ilists of the iSth century, was born of wealthy 
pareiitiige, at Heidclslicim, in the. Fjilatimite, 
in 1723. At an early age be went to Paris, 
where be continued to reside during the remain - 
tier of bis life. Ho dietl *21st tJuiie 1789. As 
Holbach was remarkable for his jigrecable social 
r|nalitie.s, and kept a gootl table, the most emimwit 
thinkiMs and writers of iJie day. smdi as Fomloreet, 
Diilerol, Diielos, Helvetiiis, Ilayiial, Ihmsseau, 
Ibifroh, iK-’c., were in the habit of as.sf‘mbliiig at bis 
house, 'riie willy Abbe (ialiani ealletl Holbaeh 
the tunitre iVUutcl t>f pliilosojdiy. Here simciila- 
tion, it is saitl, was carried to such daring leriglbs 
that liullbn, D Alemlicrl, and llousseaii were eoni- 
i pelled to w'itlnlraw' from the circle. Hotliaeh 
w’iis the zealous champion of naturalism, and eon- 
tcndetl not only against Christianity, but against 
every positive religion. His principal wtirk is 
the St/.sfvmc dc la Nuturc (2 vols. 1770). In it 
the author endeavours to expound the natural 
principles of morality', and to investigate the origiii 
of the eonllicting opinions on virtue ami vice. He 
tliscnsses the maxims of religious morality, and 
I takes a rai»id survty of social ami savage life, 
lie tonclies on the so called * social compact,* 
anti in the course of bis observations tries to 
prove, among other things, that self interest is 
the ruling motive of man, and that Hod is only 
an uleal being, ercalotl by kings and priests. 
The materialism of the French jduivsophca of the 
l8tli reiitiny is iiowdicre more pernichms and paltry 
than in the w'rilings of Holbach. It is Imt fair to 
state that his life w'as better than liis bt>ok.s. He 
was a man of gootl heart, and, in spite of his 
tliiMiries, of most unselfish benevolence. When 
the Jesuits fell into tlisgrace during the reign of 
Louis A V., Holbaeh, though he hated their system, 
anti hatl written against them in the days of their 
prosjierity, made his hoii.se an asylum ifor his old 
fties w'licn the clouds gathered round them. See 
an article by J. Morley in the Fort nightly, 1877. 

Ilollieaelly a market-town of south Lincoln- 
shire, 7.^ miles by rail ENK. of Spalding. It has 
a line Decorated church, with a spiie 189 feet high ; 
ami lioiiian remains have been ftiund here. Pop. 
of jiarish ( 1851 ) 5191 ; ( 1901 ) 4752. 

Holbeilh Hans, the younger, ‘one of the most 
celebrated of painters, w'as born at Aiigsliurg in 
1494 or (more likely) 1495, the son of Hnns Htilbein 
the elder (c. 1460-1.524), also a painter, and known 
by such w'orks as ‘The Basilica of St Paul,* 
now in the Augsburg Gallery. He W’as instructed 
ill art by his father, and Ins earlier efl'orts Aveve 
iniluonced by the works of Hans Burgkinair, who, 
according to such authorities as Stetten, was 
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Ilia maternal iinrle. The fii-st paintiii;;.s that can 
with certainty he attriliutcd to lJolheiir« hand 
are two panels of an altarpiece in the above- 
named collection. Various Madonna pictures 
which hear traces of the inihumce of the school 
of Memlin^r^ and a votive work in memory of 
Burgomaster IJlrich Schwartz, were painted in the 
immediately following years ; hut the linest of the 
artist s prolliictioiis executed in Augsburg was the 
altarpiece for the monastmy of St Catharine ( 1515- 
Id), nowin the Pinakothek, Munich, iienaissaiiee 
architectural ornamentation of great beauty being 
skilfully introduced. 

About 1510 Holbein was at work in Basel, hut 
he does not appear to have settled there till 1520, 
when he received the freedom of the city, and 
became a member of the guild Zinn Uimmvly 
which his elder brother Ambrosius, also a painter, 
ha<l joined three years previousl}'. During the 
interval he was painting in Zurich, and in Lucerne 
— wluM-e he d(‘corat(id the interior and exterior of 
the residence of tin? mayor, Jacob von llertenstein, 
with i)aintiiigs now only known through draw- 
ings which were c*.xecuted before the building 
was destroyed in 1S24. It is possible that he also 
tiuring this period made a urief visit to Milan; 
and the inllueiice of the masters of northern 
Italy, especially of M.integna ami Leonardo da 
Vinci, can be traced in his subse«picnt productions. 
Among the niore imjiortant works executed at 
Basel are tin? powerful ]»ortraits of the Burgo- 
master Jacob Meier and his wife ; while the 
religious subjects of the period imrlude eight scenes 
of the Passion, painte<l upon a fianel, ranked very 
highly by Woltmann, though lliimohr and Wornuni 
are uiiable to regard them as lloibein's work, and 
the doors of the organ of Basel (’athedral, painted, 
upon eauva,s, with stately ligures of saints and 
bishops. All these works are now in the Basel 
Museum. To 1522 is due one of the most import- 
ant of the master’s religious [>ict'Un\s, the Mmlonna 
and Child with St IJrsus and St Martin of Toui-s 
(or perha]).s St Nicholas), painted for the church of 
Ueuchen, n(*ar Solothurn ; and to about the same 
date is assigned the great work commissioned by 
that Jacob Meier whom iltdhein had already painted, 
and representing the nnu-chant with his wife. and 
family Kneeling before the N'irgin and (Uiild. The 
picture exists in two slightly- varying versions :it 
Darmstadt and at Dresden, of which the former is 
the liner, and is now generally a<lmitted t*> be the 
original. His mural decorations of ‘'riie Peasants’ 
Dance’ and various classicjil subjects on the 
facades of a house in the Kisengasse, and those 
in the town-hall, are now known only through 
sketches and a few surviving fragments. He also 
executed noble portraits of Bonifacius Amerbach, 
irofessor at Jiasel, in the museum there ; of Fro- 
wniiis, the printer ; and two distinct portraits of 
Erasmus and one of Melanchthon. Another 
interesting niemorial of the intercoui’se between 
Erasmus and Holbein is a copy of the * Praise of 
Folly,’ published by Frobenius in 1514, in which 
the margins are eniiched by a series of vigtmms 
and humorous pen-sketches liy Holbein. It is now 
in the Basel Museum. 

During his residence at Biisel Holbein was largely 
oin ployed upon designs for the wootl -engravers, 
prooahly indeejj it was mainly with a view to such 
work that he settled there. In addition to about 
twenty alphabets of richly ornamental letters, he 
designed over 300 woodcuts, including ju’intei's’ 
devices, title- borders, and siieli general illustrations 
as those to Adam Petri’s editions of Luther’s New 
Testament (1522 and 1523), to Thomas Wolifs 
•issue of the same work (1523), and to Petri's 
edition of Luther’s Old Testament (1523) ; as also 
the large single woodcuts of * Christ bearing the 


Cross’ and ‘’I’lie Besurrection,’ and the two sc;iice 
subjects of ‘ Tlie Sale of Indulgences ’ and ‘'J'lie 
True IJglit,’ which, like some other of his works, 
show the artist's warm symputliy with tlie Keforma- 
lioii. His most important woodcuts, however "the 
noble series of ‘ ’I'be Dance of Death ’ and tlie ‘ Old 
Testament (.’uts ’--tlioiigli pro))ably executed at this 
time, were not is.sm;d till a later periotl, the lirst 
editions of both being ])ublisiicd at Lyons in 1538. 
It was formerly belicvc'd that Holbein was engraver 
as well as designer of the woodcuts associated with 
his mime, hut it is now generally conceded that he 
only diisigned and <lre>v them. 

In the end of 1521) or the beginning of 1527 Hol- 
bein visited England, when i^e w.'ls introduced h}^ 
Firasmus to Sir Thoimis More, then in high favour 
with Henry VI II. He now' l)egan liis great series 
of portraits of the most eminent Knglislimen of his 
time, the studies for many of w’liieh exist in tlie 
cabinet of eighty-seven masterly ditawiiij^s hy his 
hand in the loyal colleetion at \\indsor. In various 
ways these drawings throw' valuable light upon 
his" met boils of work; the fact, for instaiiee, lliat 
many of them hear written notes of the colours of 
their details ])roves that he was accustomed 
to execute his tiuished oil portraits from such 
charcoal and chalk sketches ns these, and not 
directly from the life. Excellent aiilolyjie rej>ro- 
dnctioiis of these drawings have been issued by 
the iSoutii Kensington Jlepartment. Among the 
mu.st notable of his oil portraits exc^eiited in Eng- 
land are ‘ Archbishop AVarham,' of which versions 
exist at Lambeth Palaci*. in the I.oiivre, ami in 
the possession of Vi seonnt Ihlloii ; ‘ Sir lleiir\ Cnild- 
ford,’ ill the royal collection at Windsor • * Nicholas 
Kratzer,’ the king’s astronomer, in the Louvre ; and 
* Tim Family of Sir Thomas More,’ now* lost, hut 
know'll thiougli various copies and tlirough the 
original sk(?tch, now in the Basel Museum. 

On his return to Basel (1522) Holbein painted 
the grouj) of liis wife and two ehihlreii now in the 
museum tliiue ; and in the follow ing year again 
look u]i his work in the eouncibhall, exeeuting 
powerful mural siihjeets of ‘ liehohoam,* ‘Samuel 
and Saul,’ and ‘ Hezekiah,’ works now' destroyed. 
Jhohahly in tlie beginning of 1532 he again visited 
London, whence a pressing invitation from the 
Basel council was iiielVectiuil to withdraw' him. 
At lirst he was much employed in London hy the 
(hu'mun merchants of the Hanseiitic League, many 
of whose portraits he executed. Sketches .still 
reiiuiiii for the decorations which he designeil for 
these traders of the steelyard on the occasion of the 
, marriage of the king to Anno Boloyn ; wliich, with 
I ‘'Phe Triumjihs of Biches and of Poverty,’ were 
dmost the only symbolical subjects executed at 
this jieriod, to which are also due the great portrait 
group at Longfonl (.’astle known its ‘The Am- 
bassadors,’ })rohably rej)ri*.seiitiiig Sir Thomas 
Wyatt ami John Jmylaiid, the portraits of I’homas 
Cromwell, and the exciulsite circular miniatures 
of Henry and Charles Brandon, sons of the Duke 
of SuHb'lk, in the royal collection at Windsor, 
lie also executed many masterly tlesigns for 
metal work, and such drawings for the wood- 
engravers as the title-tiages of (.’overdalc's trpis- 
lation of the Bible (1535) and of Hall's (.’lironicles 
(1548). From a letter from the jioet Bourdon 
to Solimar, dated 153G, wo learn that Holbein 
at that time held the aiipoiniment of royal 
paiiiti^r to Henry VI 11. ; and in lliis capacity ho 
executed at Whitehall Palace a mural jiainting of 
the monarch and Queen Jane Seymour, with 
Henry VII. and Elizabeth of York, destroyed in 
the tire of 1698, of which a copy by Van Leemput 
exists at Hampton Court, w'hile a portion of the 
original cartoon is at Hardwdek Hall. This latter 
work and the large-sized miniature iii the possession 
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of Earl S^ioiiocr are regartle«l by ^X'oltmaiiii as the* 
only siirviviiij' authentic portraits of tlie kiti^ 
from HoHaMii s haml aiuoiijj: the many bearing bis 
name, llis tlelieate and exiiiiisite portmifc of I 
Queen Jane Seymour is in the Btdvedere, Vienna. 
To the same periotl is referable the admirable lialf- 
lenuth of Sir Nieholas (.’arew, Master of the King’s 
Horse, at Dalkeith Tabiee, and the noble portrait 
of Hubert Morett, tlio jeweller, formerly attributed 
to Leonanlo, in the l)resden (lallery. 

Holbein was repeatedly employed abroad on the 
king's service. In lo.'iS ho was tlespatched to the 
court of tlie Xetherlaiids to naint a likeness of 
riiristina of Denmark, who had been projmsed as 
a successor to Jane Jjieyniour as queen t(» Henry 
VTIf. In a three-hours’ sitting lie executed a 
sketch • very nerilight ; ' and from this he i»nMlueed 
the noble full-length in the po.sM*ssion of the Duke 
of Norfolk. This w<»rk is one of the painter's 
clituoest masterpieces, most attractive in the 
piietinle of its execution and in its rendering of 
feminine sweetness and innoeenee. In the same j 
vear he appears to have been in Ihirgundy upon the | 
king’s business ; and in .Inly loJOhe ^yasdespatcbe^l . 
to the court of (_’leves, where he })ainted Anne of 
Cleves— ‘ expresse«l her imaige verye ly\elye* — in 
a work now in the Louvre; while about 1540 be 
executed the striking portrait (»f the Duke of 
Norfolk, uncle of Queen (’atharine Howard, c»f 
which the original is at Windsor, and an ohl 
Copy is preserved at Arumlel (’astle. The last 
work upon which ILdbein was engaged was the 
pictiue of ‘Henry VIII. granting a Charter t 
the Masters of tin; JjarberSurgeons Company.’ 
.still preservoil in their guildhall. It was left 
incomplete at the time of his death by the 
lilague, which, as the disc<ivery <if his will by Mr 
Hack in ISHl has prove<l, occ.urred in London 
lietween 7tli October and i?9lh November 1515, 
eleven years earlier tli/in was previously believed. 

Holbein is .seen at his Inchest in hi.s iiortraitiire ; j 
ainl in this depart riieiit his expre.ssional power, his 
veracity and dignity, and his nobh» technical 
qualities of unerring draughtmanship, subtle and | 
perfect mo»bdling, and richness and force of ; 
colouring entitle him to rank with the grcate.st 
masters. It i.-^ his power as a p<irtraitist that gives ; 
value* and iinjire.ssiveiicss l<i his religious subjects. I 
He has little of the imaginative force, the visionary • 

i lower, whh*h stamps llie works <d’ an artist like i 
)urer ; but bis foot treads very lirmly noon the | 
eartli, and the faces and forms which he bestows j 
U|ioii his sacred personages are full of homely trut h, j 
ami a «^imple, moving pathos. As an oruamentalist j 
he ranks as the eipial of the greatest Italiati 1 
masters, his work of this class being di.stingui.sbed | 
by easy sei/ure of form, great nobility of ilesign, 
an<l the mo^t exuberant imdiness of fancy. 

Many works by Holbein were included in tlie 
Soutli Kensington I’ortrait Exhibition of 1860, 
in the Uoyal .Aeailemy Old Mastei-s’ Exhibition 
of 1880, and in the 'rudor Exhibition of i8lK); 
but in all of tln;se exhibitions many portraits 
were quite erroneously attributed to bis brush. 

See Holbein nnU seint Zril : ilea Kiumtlcrs FamUiey 
Lfbcn^ and Schaffen, by Alfred Woltiiianii (2d cd. I.ieip. 
1874 76 ; English trails, of the first edition, by F. 
E. Buniiett, Lond. 1872); and Some Aeromit of the Life 
and Works of Ham Holbein, hy K. N. Wornuin (Loud. 
1867). 

llolberK* Lcdwig, Haimn Hoi.hkrg, the 
creator of modern Danish literature, was iMirii at 
litugen in Norway, 3d Decffinber 1084. He tmik 
his degree at Copenhagen, and spent .so mo fourteen 
yeai-s partly as private tutor and partly in travel, 
in the course of wliich he visited England ( wlicne 
he studied two years at Oxford), France, Italy, and 
Germany. In 1718 lie was appointed professor of 


Metajdiysics at Copenhagen, but in 1720 exchanged 
that ehair for the more liierative one of Eloquence. 
The works tliat laid tlie foundation of his fame 
were satirical poems — tirst and foremost the serio- 
comic epic, written in iambics, of Vedrr Haars 
(1719 20), in which be ridicules the pedantic 
stitlhess and stupidity of contemporary life and 
tbougbt, and after this Httns Mikkelsetin Jesting 
roems (1722) anil Huns MikkclsotCs Metuniornhoses 
(1720). Hut in 1721 the first Danish tlieatre 
was opened at Copeiihageii, and Holbcrg tried bis 
hand at coniedy-writin*^, with, as it turned out, 
marvellous success. Ills excellent light eomedie 
on aeeoniit of their genuine wit, comic bumonr, 
and skilful cbaracter-d rawing, are counted by the 
Danes amongst the be.st things in all their litera- 
ture. They were published by their author in a 
collectoil form in 1723-25, and again, witli live 
new plays added, in 1731 54. In 1730 llolberg 
became professor of History, and seviui years lat<*r 
qiisestor of the university; and in 1747 bo Avas 
ennobled. He died at Copenhagen on 28tli January 
1754. Perhaps the most iioticeahle feature in Hol- 
herg’s character is the versatility of his genius. 
After 1724 he sigaiii turned his i>eii to history, 
i and wrote, amongst other books, a Jfistnrg of 
Demnurk, a Ucncntl Cltinrli llistorif, a J/istorg of 
the Jcivs, and Cmnnarutire lliugvuphies of Great 
Men and Women, all greatly esteemed, jiarticularly 
the tirst. Then in 1711 he inoducoil another 
classii* of Danish literature, the satiric<i-liumoristio 
romance Niels Klini s Snldcrraneun Journe.g : and 
' lastly lie wrote serious reliivtive works, Moral 
TU o lajh fs ( 1 744 ) and Episflrs ( J 74 8 54 ). H is yl nio- 
biography (1727 43) should also be mentioned. 
Veder Faarsy tlie Sahferrancan Joann* y^ and the 
A ntohiography have been translated into English. 

Tlic best critical edition of his Cnmedics is that pnh- 
lishcil hy the llolberg Society in 8 voL. 1818-, 53 (new t?d. 
1884). Sec tho monographs hy Ibilibek (1815- 17), Wer- 
hufl'i 18;t8), Pniiz (1857), and (». Brnwles [Holhvry and 
stint Zf iff/e nosst n, Herlhi, 1885). 

Uoleroftf '1 ’ifOMAS, jilaywriglit find novelist, 
was born in London, lOtli December 1745 (o.s. ). 
His father, in whom fondne>s alternated with fury, 
was by turns a shoemaker, horse-dealer, and 
pedlar; and he himself, after three years as a 
?sewm;irket stable-boy, then eight as shoemaker, 
seliofilmastcr, and servant -secretary to Granville 
Sharpe, in 1770 turned strolling jibiyer. He never 
was much of an .actor, best in low comedy and old 
men’s parts ; and, after settling in London (1777), 
be gradually iiwik to antliorsbip. Aheyn, or the 
Gentleman, 'Comedian (1780), was the tirst of four 
novels ; haplieity (1781 ), of upwards of thirty ])layH. 
Of the latter. The Follies of tt Day (1784), atlapied 
from Heaiimarchuis’ Memaye dc Figaro^ brought 
him moro than COIM) ; and The, Road to Jlnin ( 1792), 
£1300. Hetwceii these hefell the great sorrow of 
his life, tlie death of his eldest son, William 
(1773-89), who having robbed bis father of £40, 
and been found by him on an American- bound 
vessel, .siiot liimself : for a tAvelvemoiitli the stern, 
strong man hardly ([uitted tiie iionse. An ardent 
if peaceable democrat, in 1794 be was tried for 
liigli -treason with Hardy, liornc Tooke, and nine 
others. The proceedings fell througli, but the 
animosity of ]>arty spirit enbiileil a run of ill-luck 
at the theatres, wliieli, combined with unfortunate 
.speculations, led Holcroft to sell oft' bis books and 
eireets (1799), and to retire for four years to 
Hamburg and Paris. He died 2Ikl March 1809. 
See the interesting Memoirs^ written by biiimclf, 
and continued by Ifazlitt (181.5); also Kegati Paurs 
William Godvnn (1870). 

Holden* Sir Isaac, one of tho inventors ofi 
liicifcr matches and of important niodilications in 
wool-carding machinery, wns born 7tli May 1807, at 
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Hurlet, Renfrewshire, his father haviii^if been a 
Cumberland farmer and loail •miner. While a worker 
in a cotton-mill in Paisley, he fitted himself for the 
post of an iJissistant-teatdier, first at Leeds^^ then 
at Huddersfield, and latterly at Reading, binding 
flint and steel inconvenient when he got ui* at 
4 A.M. to pursue his studies, he hit on the idea 
of putting sulphur under explosive material, which 
solved the problem of the liicifer match. The 
principle he^expounded to his pu])ils at Reading 
in 1829, and through them it seems to have he- 
coiiie known in Tjondon. Holden U’as not him- 
self aware that lucifer matches had been made 
nearly two years before by John Walker, a chemist 
of Stockton-on-Tees, who sold them in April 1827 
at one shilling and twopence a box. While book- 
keeper in a worsted-mill at Riiigley,^ Yorkshire 
(18.*10-46), llolden became possessed with the am- 
bition of inventing wool-combing machinorv. In 
1840 he joined with Mr Lister, who hail done 
much to improve the system of wool-combing, in 
starting a mill at St Denis, near Paris. The nule 
wool-c«mibing by steel teeth was done, away with 
by Holden’s .s<|uare motion maeliine in IHfiO. Lister 
retired, and the firm became Isaac Hoblen tK: Sons 
in isr»9, and the Alston works near Rradford were 
foumled. Alter the expenditure of a.bout £iit),000 
in experiments, lloldeirs wool-combing machinery 
brought him both fame and fortune. Holden was 
member bn Knarosboroiigh 1805- OS, for the North- 
west Riding 1882 85, and for the Keighley division 
of Yorkshif*; from 1885. He was made a baronet 
in l.S9.‘b and preserveil his vigorous heaUli till 
shortly before his death on 13th August 1897. 

llohleril€\SS« the name of a ]»arliamentary 
division (including Beverley) and of a wapentake 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire. Pop. of the 
former, 41,298 ; of the latter, 25,000. 

Holding, the term in Scots law used to 
denote the manner in wliicli lieritahle estate is 
Jiolilen, and corresponding to Tenure (q.v.) in 
Englisli law. See also Feu, and Agricultural 
Holdings A(vr. 

llolibiit. Sec IlALinuT. 

Holiday, in Law, means Sunday, Christnias- 
day, flood Friday, and any other <lay appointed 
for a public festival or fast. In Catholic times 
holidays were numerous; hut modern 1egi.slation 
and custom have considerably ml need their num- 
ber. Of late years the importance of holidays to 
working people has been recognise<l, and acts 
have been passed inc.reasiiig the number of hank 
holidays. When a hill of exchange falls tine on 
a Sunday, payment must he made the day pre- 
vious. If it falls duo on any of the banlt holi- 
days, the hill is payable the day after. In Eng- 
land the courts excuse a man for not giving notice 
of dishonour of bills of exchange not only on 
Sunday, (Jood Friday, and (yliristmas-day, but 
also even on tlie festival days of Ids own reli- 
gion ; and, tliough there has been no decision in 
Scotland on the subject, the same rule would 
no doubt bo applied to fast-days pre.sc]il>ed bv 
dilFerent sects, and a notice sent on the day fol- 
lowing would suffice. But as a general rule, and 
in all other respects, it may li^ laid down that 
no sect, established or lines tablished, nor any 
court or public body, has any power whatever 
to declare a holiday wliicli has any legal effect, 
or which can bind the puldic or the rights of 
third parties. Nothing but an act of parliament 
bos that effect, and not even a proclamation of the 
crown would bo sufficient. Hence it is that when 
a solemn national fast is proclaimed, which is to 
J)e put on the same footing ils a Sunday, it requires 
a special act of parliament to make it binding on 
the public in matters of business. See Bank 
255 


Holidays ; and for ecclesiastical and popular holi- 
days, see Festivals. 

llolinslied, HAriiAKL, an English clironieler, 
belonged to a good Cheshire family, and, according 
to Wood, was ediicatM at one of the universities, 
and became ta minister of Cod’s word. He apneara 
also to have been steward to Thomas Burnet of 
Bromcote, in Warwickshire, and died between 1580 
jind 1584. The work with which his name is con- 
nected is 7V)c Chronicles of En aland ^ Scotland, and 
Ireland, published in two folio volumes in 1577. 
This edition, together with its predecessor, tlio 
Chronicle of Hall, ivas the direct source from which 
Shakespeare drew the materials for his Englisli 
historical plays. If vve except the history of King 
r/o/iw, which stands by itself, these form "a regular 
liistorical sequence of English kings from Richard 
If. to Henry VilL, the reign of Henry VII. alone 
omitted as unsiiitahle for dramatic reprcsmitalion. 
And it is not a little interesting ami sigiiilicant that 
the.se cover exactly the same period as HjiII’s 
(3ironicle-- a period full of great action and tragical 
catastrophes jirofoundly toiiclieil with pathos. 

The first edition of Holiii.shed contained many 
wooilcnts which were omitted in the second edition 
(3 vols. folio; usually hound in two, 1586-87), as 
well as a number of passages cancel Ie*l by order of 
the l*rivv -counci I as disagreeable to Queen P^liza- 
heth. I'^hosc castrations w'cre ])iihlished s(M>araU*ly 
in black letter like the original, by Dr Drake in 
1723, and are inserted in their proper phiees in tlie 
.s]>lendid edition of the Chronicle ]>uhns)ied in six 
4to volumes (1807-8). This last edition has the 
particular merit of an exceptionally full index. 

Holinshed was by no m(3ans the only writer of the 
work which hears Ins name, and, imfeed, its whole 
history is not a little interesting. Early in the 
reign of Elizabeth the queen’s printer, Reginald 
Wolfe, a (Torinan by birth, planned ‘a Universal 
Cosinographie of the whole world, and therewith 
also certain particular histories of every known 
nation/ and for the liistorical part of the work had 
engaged Raplaael Holinshed among other men. 
When the gigantic work was nearly coniiileled 
Wolfe-died, after twenty-live years’ labour at his 
.scheme. * Those who were to hear the cost of luiiit- 
ing the whole now took fright at the expense, and 
resolveil to do only so much of it in the iiuMUitinie 
as related to England, Scot1.and, and Ireland. 
Holinshed having the history of these countries in 
hand, aiqilication was inaile 'to Harrison to furnish 
the flescriptions of Biitaiii and Kiigland to he pre- 
fixed to tlie whole. Of tlie three volumes in the 
second edition, the first is made up of these and 
Holin-shed's own history of England till tliefVm- 
uest. Tlie secoml contains the Description of 
reland by Richard Stanihurst, the translator of 
Virgil’s Jtneid into English liexameters, himself a 
Catholic ami the uncle of Archbishop Ussher ; tlitui 
the history of Ireland to its Conqiiest, ailapted from 
(jiiraldus (yainhrensis, by John Hooker or Vowel I, 
uncle of the Judicious Hooker; next the history of 
Ireland to the year 1599 by Holinshed ; its con- 
tinuation to 1.547 by Stanihiirst ; and thence to 
L586 by Hooker. "The second volume (*ontains 
further the Description of Scotland by Harrison ; 
the history of Scotland by Holinshed, tlown to L571, 
and by Francis Boteville, or ’riiin, the Laiiciistor 
lierald', with the help of others, from 1571 to 1586. 
Tliis WHS mainly compiled from Bellendeirs trans- 
lation of Boece, John Major, and the continuation 
of Boece by John Ferreri. The third volume is 
made up of the history of England from William 
the Conqueror down to 1577 by Holinshed, and 
from 1577 down to 1586 by the famous antiquary 
Stow, Fr. Thin, Abraham Fleming, and others. In 
the mmlerii six- volume edition of 1807-8 these are 
more conveniently ari’anged ; the first four volumes 
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"being devoted to the history of En;;]jind, the fifth 
to Seolhunl, the sixth to Ireland, eaeh having 
the Description of its proper country pretixed. 

Holinshed w.-is an honest and industrious man, 
ami had the a<lvantajL?e of l>ein«? able to consult the 
manuscripts of Lelaiid. In the ‘ Preface to the 
Keatler,’ at the he^iniiintj of the third volume of 
the second edition, he says ; ‘ My sj»eech is plain, 
without any rhetorical show of ehapience, having 
rather a repvrd to simple truth than to dec.king 
M'ords.’ And in his concdusion to the rci^^n of 
Elizabetli, Abraham Fleming, the contributor of 
many valuable notes throu;^hout the entire work, 
describes with modest truthfulness those who ha»l 
laboured together as ‘ men of commendable dili- 
j^ence, though not of deepest judgment/ 

llolkfir^ the name of a powerful Mahratta 
family, the members of which have at various times 
been formidable enemies to the Hritish empire in 
India. The founder of the family was Mulhar llao 
lloikar, who was born in the Deccan, 101)3, and, 
having gained by his valour the favour of tln^ 
Peisliwah, obtained from him the western half of 
Malwa, with Indore for his capital. See iNDOUK, 
MA UK ATT AS. 

llolL F RANK, K. .\., portrait and subject painter, 
was l»orn in Kentish Town, 4lh July 1845, a son of 
Francis Holl, A.U.A. (1815-84), the u'eU kiiown 
engraver. He was educated at I'niversity College 
School, London, arnl in 1800 entcrcil the schools of 
the ll(»yal Academy, where he won gold and silver 
mctials,' in 18(53 a two years' scholarship fortheliest 
historical painting by Iiis * Aliraham alnmt to sacri- 
fice Isaac, and in 18(38 the travelling studentship of 
the Academy by his subject picture of * 'Plie Lord 
gave, an<l the Lord hath taken away.’ Four years 
previou.sIy he had lM*guii to exhibit in the Royal 
Academy with a portrait of himself and a subject- 
picture, ‘Turned out of (Jhureli.’ These were fol- 
lowed hy various etteetive //o/irc-subjeets dealing 
almost invariably with ]>athetie scenes from riHKlerii 
life, such JUS ‘1 am the Resurrection and the Life’ 1 
( 187*2), ‘ Want — the Pawnbroker's Shop ’(1873), ‘Her 
First-born ’ ( 187(5 ), ‘ XewgJite - (Joinmilted for Trial * 
(1878), ‘ (Ordered to the Front ’ (1880), ‘llcturiied 
from the Wars’ ( 1881 ), ‘ Deserted ’(1884). He was 
eleetcil A.R.A. ih 1878, and R.A. in 1884. About 
1S77 be tumed bis attention to portraiture, and 
sjieedily attained immense popularity in this de- 
pai*tment, bis works being marked by a jMiwerful 
if rather heavy toueli, an clleetive ehiaroseiiro, 
and by much dignity of style, lliougli they jm»hs(‘hs 
little sweetness of colour, and are somewhat marred 
by the recuiTeiice of opjique blackness in the 
shadows. Among the most imnortjint of his por- 
traits may he named ‘ Sir Henry Rawlins<m ’ ( 188J ). 
‘Duke of (Jambrbige’ (1883), ‘Prince of Wales' 
(1881), ‘Duke of Cleveland’ (188(5), ‘Sir O. <). 
Trevelyan’ (1887), and ‘ W. K. (iladstone,’ ‘Sir 
William Jcniier,’ arnl * Lord Spencer ’ ( 1888). His 
health siillered from his incessant artistic produc- 
tion, and he died 31st July 1888. A colhiction of 
over fifty of his works was hronght together in the 
winter exhibition of the Royal Academy, 1889. 

Holland^ the iiopular and generally-accepted 
name of a country wliich is officially descrilied as 
‘ Xetlierland,’ or ‘ The Netherlands,’ a)iiilie.s to a 
inaritime kingdom lying between 50'’ 43' and 53“ 
36' N. lat., and 3“ 22' and T 16' E. long. Tt is 
bounded on the N. by the North Sea, E. by 
Prussia, S. by Relgiuin, \V. by the North Sea. Its 
greatest length from north to south is 195 miles, 
and its greatest breadth from west to ejust 110 
miles. It contJiins 12,(530 sq. in.- -little more than 
one tenth of the size of Ureat Britain and Ireland. 
Liixeiiihiirg was long included, but this grand- 
duchy had a distinct government as a separate state, 


and Holland only possessed a dymistic inter^t in it, 
which passed Jiway with the death of William III. 
in 1890 (see Li^xiSMUi'w:). The following table 
gives the population of Holland in 19(W, the area 
of the provinces, and llie provincial capitals ; 


Pruvineca. 

Area in 
wi. m. 

Fop. lu 19U0. 

Provincial 

Capitals. 

North nriil>ant... 

.. 11)80 

550,5287 

Bois-lu-Duc. 

Qiu4iU‘ii:iii(l 

.. 1050 

f)72.SJ5 

Ariilmm. 

Sfmtli (luIlaiKl . . 

.. 1100 

1,171,437 

l)«3,iS2li 

Tho Hague. 

Nurtli liiilluiiil . . 

.. 1070 

* liuurlmn. 

ZeaUunl 

. . ODO 

217 320 

Mi« Kiel burg. 

IJtrfcht 

. . 530 

254,S»;7 

Utri'cht. 

Frii?slHiHl 

.. VJSO 

312,28(1 

Lceu warden 

OverysKjjl 

.. LiDO 

33S,4US 

Zwollo. 

Groiiiii^'tiii 

.. SOU 

302,081 

(ii'uiiinguii. 

Dreulht! 

.. 1030 

150,301 

Assen. 

Limbi irj; 

. . S.’iO 

28.5,828 

Il'ich L 


11^030 

5,170, 13S 



Of this number, 2,5(K),317 were imiles and ‘2,618,821 
were females. Tlic population lias been steadily 
increasing: in 1829 it was ‘2,613,487; in 1849, 

з, 056.879 ; in 1869, 3,579,529 ; and in 1889, 4,5ll,41i>. 
Tims, ill ^jdte of increased emigratum to America 
Nortli and S«)nlli, .and Africa, tlie pojmlation shows 
410 iiilnibitants to the s(]iiai'e mile. Holland 
is the most densely peojiled country of Europe 
after Saxonv (725 inhabitants to sq. in.), England 
(witlumt Wales, 60(5), and Belgiunr (599). The 
population is thinnest in the easteni provinces, and 
densest in Niirih ami South Holland, where it 
averages abmit< 9()6 per square mile. Of the popu- 
latioirin 1900, 3,007,990 were Dutch RefoniuMl and 
other Protestants, 1,798,915 Koinan Catholics, 
103,988 Jews, with other snialler bodies. In 1900 
there were ten towns with more than 40,000^ in 
habitants —viz. Amstenlani, the capital, 520,(502; 
Rotterdam, 33*2,185; The Hague, 21‘2, *211 ; Utrecht, 
104,194; Groningen, 67,563; Haarlem, (55,189; 
Arnhem, 57,498; Leyden, 54,421 ; Nimegneii, 
44,043 i and Til bii rg, 41,518. 

Physical Aspect, — Voltaire's words, ‘ Canards^ 
cauan.r/ aptly de.seril>e the leading features of the 
country— liat, full <)f water and waterways, swarm- 
ing with aquatic birds. Like E^ypt, llolland, in 
its greater part, is a delta formed by the alluvium 
depusitcil by the great rivers that How through 
it into tlic "North Sea. But Holland is not only 
Hat ; it is also hollow, and this explains its iianic 
- Hollowland, In a large measure the soil lies 
under the level of the water, salt or otherwise. 
Along the cjinals the meadows are 10 or 12 
feet, sometimes more, beneath the water-line ; 
liy the sea, at high tide, there may be a difler- 
cnee in the level of the soil and of the ocean 
of quite 25 feet or more. Of course all these 
laiius have to he protected hy embankments or 
dykes, the tops thereof, broad and Hat, being 

и. sed for cj* mage -roads and foot-^^aths. The 
cuiislant battle of the Hollanders against the 
wjitcry element iinds ex]>ression in the motto of 
the province of Zealand : Luctvr et emerqo ! They 
utilised the inighty rivers, the Rhine, Waal, and 
Maas, that traverse and fertilised their country, at 
an early date ; and they have covered the land 
with a network of canals that is probably unique 
in the whole world. Apart from ffirniing conveni- 
ent boundaries, these canals serve a twofold pur- 
pose : they are mostly navigable for small craft, 
and they help to irrigate the land. Large wind- 
iiiills are pasted at the main points to pump out 
the superfluous water ; hence they form a conspiwi- 
ous feature of Dutch landscapes. Other windmills 
near the towns and villages frequently work for 
jliflerent purposes, but they are one and all remark- 
able for their jicculiar shape and the enoiinous size 
of their sails, one single sail reaching often to 120 
feet. The canals also provide, when frozen, an 
iniXiortant medium of communication to skaters. 
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Some of tliciii date back for centurieH ; tlic most 
ancient is certainly the foitsa Dnm in the east, 
matle in the time of Augustus, and referred to by 
• Tacitus. Many canals, regulattid by locks ( wliicli 
were probably known in Holland a liundred years 
before they were iiitroiliiced int*) Italy in the lotli 
century), connect the oarallel rivers, and the Yssel 
forms a link between the Uhine and the canals and 
meres of Friesland. The latter are vast and some- 
what shallow lakes, 'riius it is possible to travel 
on water tlirough the whole of Holland. The prin- 
cipal canals are tiie Xortli Hollantl Canal, n*om 
Amsterdam to Den Hehler, ol miles long ; the 
William’s Canal, through North Hrabaiit ami 
Limburg, which has a length of 714 miles; the 
North ooa Canal, from Amsterdam to Ymuiden, 
on the German Ocean ; and the (ranal from the 
^taas, near Itotterdain, to the so-called Hook v;iti 
Holland, named the New Waterway, which now 
enables ocujan steamers -to reach ItotU^rdam at all 
times. We iiave already described the most ini- 
porcaiit (see Caxai.), aiid we will only a<ld here 
that in 1S!K) it was i)r%>posed to do away with the 
locks on tlni North Sea (Janal, making it a level 
navigable <rhaunel for ocean-st(»{^iors from end to 
end. The cutting and niaintaihing of canals in 
Holland is one of the ehiof functions of the Water- 
staat, a public department that is carried on under 
an independent minister of the crown, .and is 
entirely conlined to hydraulic engineering. The 
Feclainatioii of land by the drainage of lakes, ami 
by pusliing back the sea and <*reating what are 
styled ‘ pohlers,’ is lik«?wise a leading feature in 
the operations of the Waterstaat. These newly- 
reclaiiued i)oldeiiamls silways fetch high prices 
amongst the agricultural classes, as was the cjise 
with the Haarlem Lake (q.v.) polder, which was 
sold in plots .at such jirices that the state made 
lui excellent bargain. I’be draining of Hajirleiu 
Lake will be eclipsed, sliould the scheme of laying 
dry the Zuider Zee ((pv.), which involves an esti* 
mated outlay of £20,000,000, be carried out. This 
would enrich Holland with a new province of about 
one and a half million acres. 

The maintenance of dykes by the Watevstiuit 
forms another task of vital moment ; the safety of 
the state depemls upon their constant strength and 
resisting })ower where there are no hills or tlunes to 
ofFera natural ]»rotfx;tioii against the oncroachiiients 
of water. It is a mistake to supp(»s(? that the ocean 
is lloliand’s imist treacJierous and foriiiidahle foe ; 
the rivers, when swollen by heavy rains or falls of 
miow, are much more dangerous. As the river- 
beds naturally rise by alluvial <lcposits, the em- 
bankments have to be^iiaile biglier and higher. 
In times of peril a special <lyke service is 
organised, and lieadfpiavters arc kept iiiformeil 
night ami day by a Ijody of Waterstaat engineers, 
who direct tbeii* trained workmen to the jioints 
th.at are more immediately threatened. Dykes 
form a very expensive item in the budgets of 
Holland. Half a million pounds will not cover 
tlio annual cost to the state. Hesides, many 
dykes are almost entirely ni.aintaiued out of 
local rates. The most nirmidable and costly 
sea-dykes are round the western eoast-Iine of 
Walclieren Island, and near Den Holder in North 
Holhiiid. These dykes are veritable ramparts, 
formed by piles at the base, wbicli support a 
BUpcrstnieture of earth and stones. The annual 
cost of keeping one in repair frequently rciaches 
X8000 to £10,000. Despite the care and pre- 
cautions of ever vigilant and ingenious men, dis- 
asters through inundations form but too familiar 
a feature in the history of Holland. A series of 
*irruptions of the ocean created the Zuider Zee be- 
tween 1170 fvtid 1305. As Goldsmith says in liis 
Trave/ler, the Dutchman has * scooped out an 


empire ’ from tlie ocean, and the i pi 

that God made the sea but the Hollander the laud 
bolds true to this very day. 

Cotnmtuiiitations . — ^^flie oldest railway of Holland 
is the line connecting Amsterdam and llotterdaiii 
by way of Leyden, which was commenced in 1837. 
Tlie principle uf state railways w.'is settled in 1800, 
and extended in 1873 and 1875. The whole country, 
is now covered by a network of railw.ays built out 
of state funds, and in 1901 there were 1730 miles 
open for tratlic. Tliey are iiiit worke<l by the 
goveriiiuenl, but by a coinjiaiiy, which p.'iys the 
treasury a certain proportion of the net proAts. 
There are several private railways, but the present 
tendency is to make them state properties. The 
country roads, mostly paved with bricks, are broad 
and excellent, but tolls arc still niaintuined. Tlie 
old-f.ashioiied w.ay of navigating the canals in trek- 
ftvhuiten^ or boats drawn by horses, or men ami even 
women, along a towing-path, is tending to disappear. 
The numlicr of i>assengers c.'iriicil liy state and 

I nivate railway lines in 1901 was over 32, 000,000. 
n the same year 109,713,248 letters and post cards 
ami 5,093,359 telegrams were forwardeu. Postal 
savings-banks were instituted in 1S81 ; in 1901 the 
deposits amounted to 93,772,000 guilders. 

ClitHaU\ Af/rintlf.ure, iVot/art-.- The climate of 
Holland is much like that of England, esi>ecial]y 
ill its frequent and rapid cliaiiges ; but, as a rule, 
tUe Dutch summer is hotter and the winter colder. 
Ague is eoinniou in the low-lying regions. 

Agriculture in its various branches forms one 
of the leading pursuits of the Dutch. In 19(K) 
there were 171,038 farm-owners (50*2 per cent.) and 
farm-tenants (43*8 per cent.), over two-tliirds of 
the lioUlings being under 25 acres. Land tenure is 
similar to that in France, and foe-simple with 
peasant- proprietoi*ship the rule. Cattle- rearing 
and dairy-farming have heeii the Dutek fanner's 
chief occupations from time immemorial. TJiis 
explains why arable land in Holland only covers 
an area of 2,170,(KK) acres, while meadows cover 
2,990,090 acres. The farm stock in the year 1900 
consisted of 295,009 horses, 1,055,600 heatl of cattle, 
770,700 sheep, 1,101,200 goats, and 1,370,900 pigs. 
Dutch hlierq), exceptionally large in size, were 
formerly exporte<l to Engliiiul in great minil)er8, 
until disease stopped the trade, and the same 
thing happened with cattle. In 1889 the Hiitish 
Privy-council again aulhmised the importatiem (»f 
Jive Dutch cattle and sheep. Dutch fanners have 
siillered heavily through cattle diseiise, which was 
at its worst in 1874; but the government has 
succeeded in stamping it out entirely. Dutch l»ecf 
ami Dutch mileli-cows are much este^uned in 
England and in America. Tlie Pnited States and 
South Africii buy many horned cattle in Holland 
for breeding puqaises, also Friesland horses, which 
are extremely strong, ami Holland trotters. Dairy- 
farming Inuf fallen oil* very much, especially in 
Friesland, once famous for its butter,' liocauso the 
Diitcli dairy-farmers clung to aiiti([uated m^tliods, 
and so were outstripped by foreign competitors. 
Holland, formerly one of the chief markets for 
dairy produce, has now become the principal 
producer of butter siilistitiites. Hut, taught by 
disastrous experience and the example of Den- 
mark, the Dutch dairy farmei*s are at last intro- 
ducing the ‘factory syst/em’ and other improve- 
ments. Holland exported in 1901 hiitter ami mar- 
garine to the value of £’5,750,000, and cheese worth 
.£1,378,000. The common Dutch cheese comes from 
Gouda, aiid the round halls are from Pklain in 
North Ilolliiiid. The staple agricultural products 
are wheat, rye, oats, potatoes, heet-n»ot, chicory, 
llax, and tobacco. The use of modern implements, 
such os steam -ploughs, &c., is now spreading 
rapidly, like the application of artiiicial manures. 
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The soil of Holliiiid i.s not uniformly fertile. 
Large tracts of Uiinl, esTJCcially in llie eastern pro- 
vinces, are siiii}»ly lieatli ; and the waste lands of 
Holland e(»vered an area of more than 1,7(K),000 
acres in 1897. A society has been foninled for the 
atlbrcstation of these tracts. The orchards of llos- 
koop, producing excellent fruit, like the prolitic 
district of Westland, should be mentioned, as also 
the famous culture of Dutch bulbs at Haarlem and 
the surrounding districts. 

Miitcralit . — As may he readily ladieved, min- 
erals are scarce in Holland ; but valuable clay ba- 
the manufacture of tiles, bricks, aiid i)ottery is 
found everywhere in great abundance, and the j 
niaking of the famous old Delft ware is now reviv- | 
ing. Coal is worked in Limburg, ami a soft ] 
sandstone. 

Maniifncturea, huliiatrii's, «(r. — The chief manu- 
fuciures are linen, woollen, cotton, ami silk fabrics, 
paper, leather, glass, ♦kc. Lpy<len, Tilburg, and 
Veenendaal are lamed for woollen blankets, wool- 
lyetl piltit, line cloths, and friezes; 's Ilertogeii- 
hosch (Hois-le-Diic) for linens and rich damasks, 
t^alicnes, shirtings, <{rills, tahle-eloths, sfripetl dimi- 
ties, i\:c. are made at Aliiielo, Amersfoort, and 
other leadirjg towns. Kxi'ellent imitation Smyrna 
carpets are luamifactiired at Deventer, and imita- 
tion Scotch and other kitids are made at iKdft, Ac. ; 
turkey re<l varus, dyed silks, an«l silk stulVs at 
Koeriiiond, I trecht, 'Haarlem, Ac. ; leather, glass, 
lirearms at Maastricht and Delft; iron fuuiuling, 
rolling and hammering of lead and copper, oannoii- | 
founding are cairied on at The Hague, Ac. 
Breweries arc numenuis (oil in ISSTj : Middcl- 
burg,^ Hois le-Duc, Amsterdam, Nimegueii, Ac. 
have important ones, those of lJois-Ie-.Dnc and Am- 
sterdam inannfacturiTiglargequantities. WaaJwijk, ' 
Heusden, and surrounding <listricts manufacture 
IhmUs ami shoes. Din i.s distil lei at Schiedam 
Delft, Hotterdam, and Amsterdam. The distilleries 
of mn (‘Hollands’) form an important hrancli 
of Dutch industry, over 5(X) existing at the end (»f 
1897. 'File lifiucur factories are of national import- 
ance. AnisltM'dani once had the largest dinniond- ' 
cutting trade in the world, 10,000 persons depending 
on that braticli t)f industry ; hut latlerJy, owing ! 
to vaiioms causes (the dearness of rough stones '■ 
being one of them), the trade has fallen oil’. Sugar- ' 
relining was carried on by 11 eslahlishmeiit.s in 
1895, ami there were then also ;M) beetroot sugar' 
fnctorie.-, 50 salt-works, and nearly GOO breweries, j 
'rije manufacture of cocoa has assumed enornioimj 
nroportioiis in the last few years, and tliere are/ 
large works at Weesp, at Ainstenlam, ami at 
Uolieulam. Xorth Brabant is the princiiial centre 
of the Dutch margarine trade, cxjiorted to Kng- 
hind in imniense quantities. Something like niiie- 
tenths of all the inargariiie sent to Knglaiid 
(value £‘2,80-2,101 in 190*2) comes from Holland. 

hishencs. -'riie fisheries of Holland, although no 
longer so important as at one time, are still note- 
w’orthy. At the end of 1901 they gave employ- 
men b to 20,100 men and hoys, on hoard 58.51 
vessels. I he herring - Hsliery produce annually 
between 3,000,000 and 4,(XJO,‘000 barrels from the 
Xorth Sea alone, ami 300,000 tons of salt herring.^ 
may Ije exported in a single yt!ar. Trawling is 
exten.^ively resorteil to. ‘Dutch coopering’ has 
been virtually abolished by the internalioiial 
X 01 til Sea Conventions ( see CoopjiUAGK ). Between 
2.5,(KKj,00() and 35,000,0fHj oysters are annually 
taken, and a fourtJi thereof e^xi>orted to Eiiglanci. 
'riic fisheries of Holland are estimated to yield 
annually £3,000,000. 

ImportH, Exports, and Dutch are 

no longer the ‘ carriers of Euroi/e,’ hut their cariy- 
ing trade is still very considerable. Tlie total 
inipoi is for home consumption and exports of Iioine 


produce were, in 1901, £170,590, ()00 and £1 45,250, ()00; 
and the imports from and exports to the United 
Kingdom in 1901 were £3*2,871,843 and £13,744,021 
respectively. The })rincii)al exm)rt.s to the United^ 
Kingdom are margarine, woollens, silk manufac- 
tures, sugar, butter, iron and steel manufactures, 
cottons, paiier, and leather. In 1901 the mercantile 
marine consisteil of 417 sailing-vessels of a hurdcu 
of 75,40*2 tons, and 235 steamers of 307, ‘272 tons. 

lit' venue. Expenditure, d^c. — 'Fhe revenue of 1901 
was £12,754,1 10, and the expenditure £12,742,002. 
The East Indies revenue (which has a se])arate 
budget) for 1901 was estimated at .£12,779,021, 
j the expenditure at £13,782,133. The East Imlia 
colonic.s, once a hiirden, were long a source of profit, 
hut are now a himlen again. Erom 1850 to and 
with 1901, £*26 ,.j 65.(K)0 was j>aid off from the national 
leht. In 1880 the debt amounted to £78,00 1, *21 ti, 
and the annual interest payable on it w.os £2,328,000 ; 
in 1901 tlie <leht proper (including the large sum 
I of £42,831,700 due to loans im nrred in 1895, 
1898, and IS9‘>) was £94,7.38,510, hc.Mdes £ 1 ,*2.5(),(KK) 
in p:i]»i*i* money ; tbo annual charge was, for 
the same year, £*2,880,153. The great hulk 
of the national debt is lield in Holland ; the national 
|u-osj>erity is increasing, ami an enonnoiis amount 
IS invested in foreign funds and American railways. 

Coivnies. — The (‘olonies of Holland an; staled* to 
have an area of uowards of 700,000 s«|. m. (more 
than lhre.e tifnes tlie area of the Dermaii empire), 
with a popiilalioii of about .30,000,000. 'rin*y fall 
into two groups: (1) the F^ast Indian possessions, 
including .Java and IMadura, Sumatra, the Mo- 
luccas, I’elehes, Timor, ]nirts of Borneo, and tlie 
wc.sterii part of New (Ininea; and (2) the West 
Indies, of whn li the chief are Surinam and Cur- 
a<;ao. The factories on the coast of (Jiiinea were 
disposed of by sale to (beat Britain in 1872. Tlic 
jirincijial colonics arc treated at hmgtli in separate 
article 

Gorernutent, — 33ie government of Holland is a 
limited eonstitutioiial monarchy. Tlie modem 
Grondv'et, or ( onstitutional Law, of 1848, was 
altered in 1887 to suit new electoral and other re- 
quin*meiits. The crown is tlie executive power; 
legislation is \esti;d in the Slates general. The 
king jucsides at a council of state, whose members 
are appointed by liiiii. Its functions are similar to 
those of the Privy -coniicil in Britain. He also- 
seh.'ct.s ministers, who countersign all royal decrees^ 
and whose responsibility is s<;ttle<l by a special law. 
3’lie States general is "divided into a first and a 
second c-liamber. ’Plie second ebamber consists of 
one hundred meiiibeis, the first clianibcr of fifty 
iiiembers, the former beiDg elected by direct snlF- 
rage, the latter by tlie provincial councils from 
among tin* bigliest-tnxed citizens in the state, or 
those that b ddor have held imjiortant public posts. 
The members of the second chain her are eleetcd 
for four years. Only male subjects thirty yearn 
old, in the full possession of their civic rights, are 
eli^phle. Each inemhor receives by way of salary 
£Jt>0 a year, and, besides, a stipend for tiavelling 
and incidental expenses during each session. The- 
inemhers of tlie lirst chamhei* are elected for a. 
t«;riii of nine years.^ No one can ho a member of 
the two cliainbers simultaneously. Alinisters may 
sit in both, but only nossess a consultative voice. 
The second chaiiiher alone has the riglit of amend- 
ment and of initiating legislation. All judges 
are aiipointed by the crown for life. There is a 
siipreiiie trilmnal (at The Hague), and ministers, 
menihers of the States-geiieral, and certain high 
oflieials can he arraigned only before it. Tliere is 
no state religion, but the state supports financially 
tlifi diil’erent churches. . 

^ Edunatioti, — Primary instruction, made obligatory 
in 1.100, is provided by the state in all places where 
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leqiiired. Private schools are freely permitted, but 
subject to itispectioTi ; and teachera must qualify 
iiiicfer a govcrninout examination. There are 
•ancient rinivei’sities at Leyden, Utrecht, and 
Groningen, and since 1877 a new university at 
Ainslcrdain, supported by the inunici))ality. "The 
four universities have upwards of 3000 students. 
There are Latin schools in the leading niunici])aU- 
ties. Tliere are also the Uoyal Military and Naval 
Academy at Breda, and that for engineers and the 
Indian civil service at Uelfl, besiiles seminaries for 
Catholic clergy, &c. The .state pays 30 per cent, 
of the expeiuliture on the public schools, and the 
coniiiiuiies or parishes 70 ner cent. In 1001 there 
were 3127 elementary public schools, 1481 elemen- 
tary private s(‘.liooI.s, and about 150 secondary 
schools. The pupils in the ]uihlic elementary 
.sciiools nnnilxn* .510,1:10, and in private elementary 
scliools ‘2:b“i,8.o7. In 1800, jirevious to the passing 
of llie coriq>uls<»ry act in 1000, 8-57 per cent, of the 
child I en iiinler 1*2 were receiving no education. 

Arvnj^ Navy^ cf^r. — The strengili of the regular 
army iu Europe on war footing i.s about 68,000 men ; 
on the peaire estahlislnuent, ‘27,3(J(» men and ol!icer.s. 
'ri»ere is alvo .m colonial army of about 38,000, of 
♦ whom 13,800 are Knriipean.s. 'I'lie Dutch home 
army is comj'osful of volunteers, ami of a varying 
proporlion of men diawn by lot for live years* 
service. There is also a local force, callc<l tivhiU- 
tcn'L drawn by lot from those between twenty- live 
and thirty-four years of ago, to assist iu keeping 
order in peace, and in case i>f war to act as a mobile 
corns, and do garrison duty. North and South 
llnllaiid can he inundated at short notice*. 

'’riie navy in 1001 <*oiisi.stc<l of 1 turret-sliip, 6 
armoured cruisers, 7 < leek -protected vessels, and a 
nuniher of almost obsolete coast-dcfencc and other 
vessels and gnnboat.s. Over 50 torpedo-boats are 
bnilding or oidcre<l. The 2 )ersoniicl coii.si.sts of 477 
ollieers and about SOOO men. 1 

V History . — About a ciMilury and a half before cmr 
era, a Teutonic people, know'ii to the Homans as 
the Ihitavi, and who came from fles.se, occupied 
the lan»l lietween the Uliine and the Waal. At 
this time the Erisian.s occupied the country north 
of the Bhine to the Elbe. The Batavi and 
Frisians dillored little in appearance, manner of 
life, and religion. They elotlietl themselves w’ith 
skins, lished, hunted, and led a pivstoi'al life ; 
were faithful, frank, chaste, and hospitable. The 
songs of llio bards composed their literature and 
history. Warlike and Wave, they selected their 
leader for hi.s courage and prowess, and were armed 
w’itli a how and a short spear. They >vor.sl lipped 
the sun and moon, and Jield their meetings in con- 
sc'crated wood.s. 

The Romans having subdued tho Belgje, next 
attacked the Frisians, who agreed to pay a tribute 
of o.x-hides and horns, but coiitinueii reatle.sH and 
rebellious. The Batavi became allies of Rome, 
paying no tribute, but supplying a volunteer con- 
tingent, chiefly of cavalry, which w’as renowned for 
its impetuous bravery, and helped to win the 
battle of Fharsalia for ikt'sar. About 70 A.D. 
Claudius (Uvilis, a Batavian, maile a liohl effort 
to overthrow the Roman po>ver in Rhenish or 
Germanic Gaul, hut faileil in tho end. Roman 
supremacy endured nil UI the 4th century, when the 
inroads of the Salic Franks were folhiwed by the 
Saxons and other tribes. The Franks took posses- 
sion of the histila Balnvormn^ and the name of 
the Batavi vanished. Christianity spread among 
these tribes, and even the Frisians, who were 
violently opposed to it, were forcibly converted by 
^ Charles Martel. At the end of the 8th century 
all the Low Countries submitted to Charlemagne, 
who built a palace at Nimeguen, on the Waal. 
Tlie feudal system now begun tu^develop itself, and 


dukedoms, counties, lordships, and bishoprics arose, 
the bishops of Utrecht, the dukes of Guelderland, 
and the counts of Holland being among tho most 

I iowcrful of tliese petty rulers, who owned but very 
ittle allegiance to their lords. During the 9th 
Jtncl 10th centurie.s the districts of the modem 
Netlierlands belonged to Lotharingia, which 
acknowledged alternately French and German , 
sovereignty. The nucleus of the coiintship of 
Holland, and the heginning of its power, were the 
work of Dirk III., who died in 1039. Count 
William TI. was even made King of the Romans 
(1248) through the influence of Pope Innocent IV.* 
'LMie Crusades woa kcnied the power and resources of 
the nobles and prelates, so tiiiit, during the middle 
ages, cities bega,n to assume inqiortance, strengthen 
themselves with walls, and choose their own rulera. 

In 1384 the earldom of Flaiulcrs passed, through 
inarria.ge, to the Duke of Burgundy, whose grand- 
son, Philip the Goo«l, made it his special life-ettbrt 
to form tlie Netherlands into a powerful kingdom. 
He lioiight Nainnr, inherited Brabant with Lim- 
burg, and compelled Jacoha of Bavaria to resign 
Holland and Zealand. (3iarles V., as heir to Biir- 
guiuly, inherited and united the Netherlamls under 
Ids sceptre. He fostered tr.ades and industries in 
the Low Uoiintries, and under his rule they attained 
a grt‘at pi«)s]»erity, whilst cities like Bruges and 
(Blent rea(‘hed the zenith of their wealtli and 
jiower. But he also tyrannised over the. land with 
an iron will and hand,' drained the life-blood of the 
nation for his continual warfare, and depopulated 
north and south by an implacable Inquisition, which 
it is Ciunputetl put to death in various forms at 
least 100,000 person.s for here.sy. Yet he was at 
times popular with tho people. He spoke their 
language. He always remained a Fleming ; and 
Gluuit, after attempting to betray him ami ri.sing in 
rebellion against him in owetl bev ultimate 

escape from the destruction which Alva counselled 
entirely to the, fact of the eiiqieror’s citizenship. 
His son Philip II., who succeetled to tho throne m 
Detoher 1555, was a character <if the very (q>posite 
typo. A Spaniard born, he remained a ('astilian 
to his dying day~-Hustoro, harsh, narrow, domi- 
neering, fanatical. He never spoke a word of 
Duteli, nor did he understand the people. With 
Philip 11. eomiiieiicetl that terrible ana ilesperate 
and long-fonght struggle of Holland and Spain 
which Hnallv resulted in tho throM'ing off the 
Spanish yoke, in the establishment of a free, 
strong, and prosperous commonwealth among the 
mai*shes of the low-lying delta. This heroic 
contest of the few against the many, of a hand- 
ful of i.scdated burghers against the combined 
forces of the most powerful state in Europe, has 
excited a wonderful amount of interest in the 
civilised world. Motley, with the now count- 
le.ss editions of his great work, 77 kj H/se of the 
Dutch JiCpublic^ and its continuation, has done 
more to popularise the story of the so-called Eighty 
Years’ NVar of the Low (Countries against Spain 
than any of his preileecssors. 

Philip 11. only remained in Holland for four brief 
years and then left it, never to return, appointing 
as regent Margaret of Parma, mother of the famous 
Farnesc, ami a natural daughter of Charles V., 
with a council, to which belonged Viglius, Borlay- 
iiiont, the afterwards notorious Cardinal Granvella, 
Bishop of Arras — all friends and flatterers of the 
young king and enemies of the people — as well as 
Egniont, who had won the battles of St Quentin 
and Gravelines for Philip, and the king’s lieutenant 
ill Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht, young William 
of (Grange, then completely unknown to fame. As 
the latter took leave of Philip, who was embarking 
at. Flushing to return to Spain, the king bitterly 
complained to him of the opposition already mam- 
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fested a.i;ainpt In'! inojisuros. Those were mainly 
the maintenance of a standin*? Spfinish army and of 
the Inquisition —both contrary to the laws and privi- 
leges of the jieoplo, as well as to his own solemn 
vows before aseeinliu" the throne. Orau'^e tried t4> 
persna<le tlio that he had nothin" to do with 
tho resistance eonqdainod of, as the Estates were 
act in" on their own responsibility when they had 
petiti<uied his ma jesty. Whereupon Philip scize<l 
the Prince of Uran"(» by the wrist, shaking it 
violently, and exebiiining in Spanish, No los 
Esfatlos, mrt VOS', cos, cos! (‘Not the Estates, but 
yon, you, you!'). The king on this mcniorable 
occasion sln>we«l as much ]>ei*spieacity as his reign 
betrayed perverse?iess and pertniy. fn William of 
Orange, tlien only twenty-six years oM and six 
years his junior, Philip had truly recognised his 
worst foe, his most dangerous o])j)onent, and the 
soul of the coming struggle against the royal 
authority. Tlie king’s secret correspondence is 
there to* coiiHrm this view. Horn on 101 h April 
lo:t;i, William ludonged to an fincient family ruling 
a small principality in the south of Prance (see 
OtiWNflK), but his ancestors, originally vassals of 
the po]>e, hnd settled in the Netherlands, where 
they occupied high functhuis uniler the ]»rinces of 
the House i»f liurgniidy. William had been a 
favourite with ('harles,* whom he* accompanied 
everywhere. U wa? thus that William had been 
able to ac(juire that profoiiinl kmiwledge of the 
military art, and to grasp the intricacies of the 
prevalent occult <liplomacy in which he afterwards 
pn)ved himself such a consumiiiate master. It was 
while he was hunting with the king of France in 
the Forest of \’iricennes that Henry 11. eonimuni- 
cated to William of Orange the lieiidish jdot France 
and Sj)ain had concocted to massacre all the TVo* 
testants in both countries. Henrv IT. did ri(»t 
know then the man to whom he Inul been so com- 
municative : he had spoken to William the Silent. 
The jwince never betrayed the least <'motion. He 
buried in lii?* bosom the project of a crime whieli, 
although a devout ratholic himself (though a 
Protestant afterwards), he ha<l resolved to prevent 
at all hazards. He saw the storm coming. He 
determined to face it, to devote Ids fortune, his best 
powers, and Ids life to the cause of the weak against 
the strong, of the free against crushing dcsjjotisni, 
lighting Philip w'ilh his own w'oapons, and having 
hilt line noble, .self-sacrilieing ambition --tin* welfare 
ami the liberty of the people. 

'riierc is lid doubt that Philip >vas hetrayed hy 
tliose in whom lie* had most implicit confidence, 
ami that William of Orange knew' of all the king’s 
intentions and movements. Thus he was a\¥are 
that Alva had collected an army in Italy by the 
orders (>f Philip in order to extirpate an alMuninable 
rebedTum of h«McticH by sword, and re-establish the 
InouiMtion. Tin* prince w’arned bis friends Egniont 
ami Hoorn in good time against the imminent 
danger ; but they heeded not wliat be said, ami paid 
for tlieir folly on tin* scaflnld of Hrussids a.s soon as 
Alva bad arrived there with 10,00f) jiicked troops 
and lia-I establislmd his T’ornieil of Trouldes. This 
was no hotter than a coiim*il of l>utcher.s, and hy 
means of it 20,000 inoffensive hiirghers were liurrM 
to their doom. ^ William escaped to (Germany in 
order to organise the, national defence w'ith his 
brothers. Hut his task was well-nigh hopeless. 
What could he do with a handful of half-paid and 
under-fed hirelings? In ir»7‘2 the position of uflairs 
could searcii have hemi more ilespi*raie. The 
Sp.iniards w'Oro absolute masters of the land, and 
the jieojde, crushed under a reign of hhxxly rapine, 
h«ad ceased to hone for deliverance, w'Inm the hold 
capture of Uriel, by the Heggars of the Sea, on the 
1st of Ajuil I 072 -a great date in Dutch liistory, 
duly honoured in 1872— changed the whole aspect 


of atTairs. They w’erc marauders, tho.se Hegg ai*s of 
the Sea, desperadoes clinging to the broad, hospit- 
able ocean, after having lieen drivcui from the land 
l»y the Spaniard ; hut they w'ore a.lso patriots who 
had adopted as a title of honour the opjirohiioiis 
epithet Hiat Herlavmont had given them wdien they 
w'ore petitioning the regent for the maintenance of 
their rights, and they held Uriel for ‘Feather 
William.’ Their daring capture heeame the sign 
of a general revolt, and soon William the Silent 
w'as again at the luuul of aflairs, ‘ in the name of 
the king,’ .still nominally maintained a.s the niler 
of the land. Orange’s juojeots, which consisted 
4)f a iunction with the French Huguenots, w'cre 
indeed ilirefiilly frnstratetl hy the butchery of St 
Hartholomcw. ‘ The southern portion of the Low 
(\mntiios eonld not he delivered from the 
clutches of the .enemy and were for ever lost to the 
cau.se of freedom; but tlie iiortli coniinned tbe 
struggle singlc-bandeil, and at last Alva bad to 
depart in tlisgust witboiit having aecomidisbed^ bis 
mission. His successors could do notbing to retrieve 
Philip’s fortune.s or damp the in.spiriting inlluence 
wbicb tbe heroic tlefeiice of towns like Haarlem, 
Leyden, and Alkniaarbad infused into tbe biirgluira 
of the new slate. The military chest of the Spanish ^ 
coninianders was always enqily, as Hie I)iitcli, ’ 
masters on the sea, cut oil* all siijqdies, and revolts 
w'cre frequent among the Spanish soldiery. Ottavio 
Farno.se, Duke of Parma, W'lio succeecled to the 
lieutenancy in ir>78, saw' lint one way of settling 
the <jne.stion, and that was the forcible removal of 
William of Orange. Philip, w'ho had held all along 
the .same sinister designs, w'as only too eager to 
fall in with this plan. In .Tune 15S() there ni»j)eared 
that infamous ban, which declared William a 
traitor, a miscreant, and an outlaw, putting a heavy 
price upon his head (2r),0(K)gold crowns), ami pro- 
mising the king’s pardon and titles of nobility to 
whosoever miglit be found willing to rid the land 
of him. William replied in bis famous Apolorjie ; 
but lie was not able to c;oj)C with la royal lussassin. 
Nnmerons attempts against the ]>rinee'.s life were 
iii.ide, and although they faihvi for a time, tbe 
bravii’s work w'as linally acconqdislHal. Haltliasar 
Oeiards, the miserable instrumcMit *»f a royal niur- 
di'rer, sliot William dead Avitb a ]>istol, pnrclia.sed 
with tbe very money the jnineo bail given him by 
wav of alms to a ‘ poor (’alvinist.’ This took place 
at iDelft on 12tb .Inly 1584, near Ibc top of a stair- 
case w’liicli lias been preserved in tbe same state 
ever since?. Ch'iards wfis arrested, tortured, and 
linally put to deatli in an atrocious iinuiiier; but 
no e.\])iation, however awful, could bring to life 
again tbe noble patriot. 

The blow was crushing and irreparable, yet 
William might have fallen at a moment even 
more critical t » Holland Hian July 15K4. He did 
not leave his ccMinlry in a state of paralysed chaos. 
The ITnion of rirecht, accomplish ' mI in Januai'y 
1570, had eemented the alliance of the northern 
provinces hanrled together against the king of 
Spain ; and the solemn declaration of July .1581, hy 
which the free Netherlands for ever renounced their 
.allegiance to Philip II., had virtually completwl 
William’s task of deliverer. His .manifesto of 
renunciation .and denunciation would alone have 
suHiced to stamp him as a man of genius in the 
eyes of posterity. It is a reiiiarkaVdy clear, bold, 
and Hpiiited defence of a people’s rights against the 
claimed lights of the anoinieil king at a time when 
the former had lieen forgotten. Yet William’s 
doom, far from undoing his w'ork, as Philip and 
Parma hojied, only ttsnded to tnako it more dur- 
able. The bloody deeil seemed to spur the whole 
nation to a revolt fiercer than ever. Maurice* 
of Nassau follow'ed in his father’s footsteps, and 
the successes of the Dutch, especially at sea, 
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became more numerous. Parma, irulccd, took 
Antwerp after a lon^? sie^je, but^ failed to efTect 
a junction with the Armada in 1588, as the Hol- 
landers prevented his fleet from leaving; the Scheldt ; 
and when the great general died in 1592, six 
years before his master, he had not accomplished 
liis mission. Philip III. was not more fortunate, 
and could do nothing better than sign in 1600 the 
twelve years’ armistice with the ‘ rebels,’ who ^yerc 
already masters of the sea, had laid the foundations 
of their great Indian empire by the establishment 
of the East India Company in 1602, and practically 
had made their own conditions. Maurice had been 
against the armistice, but he was overruled by the 
States, who wanted peace for trading. ^ UnTortu* 
nately, the breathing time to 1621 was in a large 
measure Tilled up with religious and political dis- 
sensions iHitweeii the adherents of Comanis, the 
orthodox laitherans, and the Arininians, the milder- 
mannered followers of Arniinius, to whom Hugo 
(Irotius and other celebrated men of the time 
belonged. These disputes culminatcid in the perse- 
cution of the Arminiaris, who were forced to flee, 
like Orotins, or were put on their trial for high- 
treJisou, like Olden Ihirneveldt, the (fraud -pension- 
ary of llolland, and one of her most distinguLsheil 
sons, wlm was heheaded in 1618 with the approval 
of Alaurico. Hut tliese inttM'iial troubles ciul in»t 
check the progress of the new rejmblie. Mauritie 
died ill 1625, and Ids brother Eredevick Henry 
finally freed bis country from the Spaniards, who 
in 1648 were compelleil to recognise the ‘rebels’ as 
an irulepcndeiit nation by the treaty of Munster. 

In this epoch lies, ])erbaps, the period of Hol- 
land's greatest material and intellectual develop- 
iiieiit. Her slims couhl be seen everywhere, ami 
tlu‘- Du tell had become the general carriers of the 
world's trade. Amsterdam, grown powerful and 
rich, was the Venice of the north, where, besides 
commerce proper, both hanking and stookbroking 
reached a flourish iug stage at an early period. 
From this emporium started the fleets of the great 
trading companicjs, and the vessels of intrepid 
explorers like Hudson, llecmskerck, Houtman, 
Lemaire, Tasman, and many otliers. Dutch 
agriculture and lloricnltiire, gaining new experi- 
ence and teaching fresh melhotls, grew famous, 
and so did many branches of science and in- 
dustry. The first optical instruments came from 
llolland, ami Huygens gave ns the pendulum-clock. 
Arts and letters nourished, and the names of 
Erasmus, Grotius, Vossius, Bnrman, Gronovins, 
Buerhaave, Spinoza, Huygens, Uembranrlt, Cuyp, 
Van der Heist, Hohhema, I’otter, and many more 
liecame known and illustrious far beyond the 
national frontiers. The art of printing, perhaps 
not a glory of Holland in its incepthm (sec PuiNT- 
INa), iiatl at any rate attained a high degree of 
perfection there iii the 17th century, the names 
of Plantiii and Elzevir testify. The liberty’ of the 
pi^ess; secured at an early date, led to the establish- 
ment of numerous newspapers, Dutch and foreign. 
The foreign news-sheets of Holland, mostly pub- 
lished in French, were sent all over the worlil, as 
they contained the latest intelligence and things 
that wore not allowed to appear in print elsewhere. 
The Gazette de Lcyde was among the oldest and 
most poNverful of these early ionrnals (1680 1814). 

The rising power of llolland had the natural 
re.siilt of creating envy and cupidity in her nearest 
neighbours. The first serious antagonism came 
from*En*jIand, where trade and navigation wore 
also rapidly coming to the front. Both countries 
M'ere then pure commonwealths — Cromwell ruling 
in England, and the Grand -pensionary John dc 
Witt having virtually the destinies of the United 
Provinces in iiis hands since the death of Frodenck 
Henry’s son, the lost stadtholder before William 


HI. Crom well’s Act of Navigation, which aimed 
at the destruction of Holland’s 'monopoly in the 
cariying trade, led to the great naval war of 
1652 54, during which twelve imjiortant battles, 
more or less decisive, were fought, and both nations 
distinguished themselves by the intrepid daring 
of their conimamlcrs ami scamanshi|). Yet otlier- 
wise the result was barren, though the names of 
De Rnyter, Tromp, Evertsen, and Van Galen 
shone torth ever aflorwanls. These hostilities 
hot ween Holland and England were renewed when 
(’harles II. had heen restored by General Monk ; 
hut the war of 1664 67 remained as undecisive as 
its predecessor, desiiiie De Ruyter’s daring feat of 
sailing up the Medway, which caused for a while 
wild jianic in the British capital. 

An ensuing war with lAaiice, now allied with 
England against the Ignited Provinces, was much 
more serious, as De Witt had done his best to 
strengthen the navy, hut at the cost of a totally 
neglected army. The hosts of Louis XIV., under 
captains so famous as (’omle and Tnrenne, made 
short work of all resistance that Holland could 
offer on land, although De Biivter's fleet leept the 
allied squadrons at hay, and llnis, proliahly, saved 
Ills country from political annihilation. At the 
most critical juncture a violent popular reaction 
set in against Dc Witt and his brother Cornelis, 
ami in favour of the yi»ung Prince of Orange, who 
had been held hack by their ]»arty. John de Witt, 
one of the most cdear-hccacled and hold statesmen of 
liis day, was murdered as a traitor by an infuriated 
mob at Tlie Hague, and the stadtholdershi]> re- 
established in the ]>erson of a prince then (1672) 
only twenty-two years of age. But the people's 
instinet had been right after all, for William Ifl.’s 
accession proved the salvation of Holland, as it 
also aecomplislicd, later on, the ]>olitica1 regenera- 
tion of England. The fortunes of the war clianged 
immediately with William at the head of affairs. 
He showed himself an able tactician and a still 
more .skilful di]>lomatist. By dexterously mamenv- 
riiig hetween Holland's enemies he manageil to 
gain time ami isolate France. At last, in 1678, 
Louis X\y. wa.s compelled to sign the treaty of 
peace of Nimegneii, as William liad become, for 
the time being, the ally of the king of Enghiml, 
by his marriage with Mary, daughter of the Duke 
of York. William was not satisfied with what 
the peace of Nimegnen gave to Holland; and the 
following years were passed in preparing for the 
groat events which he no doubt .sa>v rajudly ap- 
jiroaching. The revocation of the P'dict of Nantes 
flooded Holhiml once more with political refugees, 
wko here hmnd a new fatherlanci, and wlio suh.se- 
quently helped to light the battle.s of Europe 
againsl their common tyrant. Tn the Englit^h 
Kevolntion of 1688 by Wdliam III., many of these 
• Huguenots played an active and prominent part. 
To Holland the inangiiratioii of the new era in Eng- 
land did not mean peace, hut it meant an honour- 
able alliance and security from further encroach- 
inento of the French king. The Dutch troops 
foiiglit bravely in llie battles of Lhiglaml, even 
after William’s death in 1702; ami Kaniillies, 
Ondenarde, and Maljilaqnet, which saw J.ouis's 
greatest hnmfliation, were jus innch Dutch vic- 
tories as La Hogue was an English victory. 

The peace of Utrecht, in 1713, marks the close 
of Holhind'.s activity as a great power in Europe. 
For her the 18th century was the ceiituiy of de- 
moi’alisatiun and decay. After William s death 
she became a rejmhlic once more ; the stadtholder- 
ship was re-established in 1747, hut it made no 
diflerence in the downward coni-se. TJie National 
Convention of France having declared war against 
Great Britain and the stadtholder of Holland in 
1793, French armies overran Belgium (1794) ; they 
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wore welcomed by the so-called patriots of the 
United Provinces, and Williaiii V. and his family 
(January ITD.I) were oblige<l to escape from Sche- 
veiiin^'oii to Knglaiid in a lishin^-sniaek, and the 
French rule bejran. The United Provinces now Ikj- 
camo tlio Batavian Kepiiblic, }»ayin‘? eif^ht and a 
half millions sterlinjj; for a French army of 25,000 
men, besides {giving up important parts of the 
country along the Ikdgiaii frontier. After several 
cliaiiges J^ouis Bonaparte, 5th June 1806, wtis 
appointed king of Holland, but, four years later, 
was oblige<l to resign be(;ause he refused to be a 
mere, tool in the hands of the French emperor. 
Holland was then aihled to the eniidre, ami formed 
into seven departments. The fall of Napoleon 1. 
and the tlismemberment of the French em])ire led 
to the recall «»f the Orange family and the form:i- 
timi of the southern and northern provinces intt) 
the ill -managed kingdom of the Xetherlands, 
which ill 1850 was broken up by the .secession of 
Belgiu m ( «|. v. ). Ini S.*V.) peace wjts ti nally concluded 
with Belgium ; but almost immediately after 
national discontent with the governmont showed 
itself, ami William 1. in 1840 abilicated in favour 
of his son. Holland being moved hy the revolu- 
tionary fever of 1848, King William If. granted a 
new con.'^titiition, aeeonling to which new chambers 
wtue chosen, but they bad scarcely met when be 
died, Nlarcb 1840, and William lU. (born 1817) 
a.sceiid<*d the throne. 

'I'lie hill for the emancipation of the slaveys in tin 
Dutch West Indian possessions, [lassed in 1862, 
decrcinl a compensation for Oiach slave*, and came 
into force in ISiJJ. The expenses of this emancipa- 
tion came to .t* 1,065, 366, and the numher of slaves 

I free was about 42,0(K), of whom 35,000 were in 
Dutch (riiiana. 

Ill 186.3 tlie naval powers bought up the right 
of the king of Holland to levy toll on ye.s.s#*|s 
inivigatiiig the river Scheldt (fj.v.), the kiim of 
Belgium himliiig himself also to reduce the iiar- 
bour, pilot, and other charges on shij»j)ing within 
that kingdom. In ISOS the Luxemhiiig (<]. 
question was settled in a iiianner satisfactory to 
Holland. Next year capital ]mnishment wa.s 
nhi>li-.hed. In 1872 a new treaty with iCnglaiid, 
deliiiing and limiting the sphere of iiilluence and 
action of Britain and Holland iii^ the Indian 
Archipelago, and removing the restrictions of the 
treaty of 1824 a.s to Sumatra, was followcul by a 
war with Atidieeii, until then an imlependent 
Malay state in North Sumatra (see ATClfKKN ), a 
war th.'it siiverely taxed the military and financial j 
reMiiirces of the Diitcli-Tmlian goveriinient, and is 
still carriird on, in a iiiodilied form, the so-call#cl 
conquest of 1873 75 nolwitlistamling. William HI. 
b.iviiig no living male issue, the succession to the 
crown was vested in the Princess of Drange, Wil- 
belniina, the only child of the king’s second mar- 
riage, born in 1880. For many years Hie great 
question of internal jiolitics was the new consti- 
tution, which, promulgated November 30, 1887, 
increa.sed the electorate of Holland by no less tbai? 
2fM),000 voters. A revision of the school-laws in a 
sectarian sense was carried in 1889. In 1888 the 
queen, Fmma of Waldeck, hail been apjiointed 
regent in the event of Hm king’s deiiiise ; and on 
the death of the king (23d November 1890), when 
Luxemburg ceased to be connected with the crown 
of Holland, the Ihincess Willielmina became queen. 

Latiguatje and lAtendnn\ -\)\\iQ\\ is an essential 
link in the chain of Teutonic languages, a woiider- 
hil storehouse of old and expressive (Jermanic words 
and phrases. It has been said that Old Knglisli is 
Dutch, and to no other nation is the study of the 
Netherlandish more interesting than to the Eng- 
lish. Without a knowledge of Dutch it is almost 
impossible to properly understand the historical 


development of English. It is a common mistake 
to suppose that Dutch is merely a (jlerinan dialect. 
As a language it has existed as long as German, 
ami ]>assed through the same series of evolutions. 
It possesses many aftinities with Geriuiin, because, 
like Frisian, Danish, &c., it sprang from the cominon 
Teutonic stock (see Dutch; and for the relation 
of Dutch and Low (ilerman to High German, see 
(iKUMANV, Vol. V. p. 186) ; but between modern 
High German and modern Dutch there is less simi- 
larity in vocabulary than between modern English 
and modern Netherlandish, although the pronuncia- 
tion ditlers much more in the latter case. Three 
great periods of ilevelopment must be distin- 
giiislieit in the Netherlandish langu.age, as in 
the German ; the first was the period of inccidioii, 
or of Old Netberlandisli, when doubtless various 
Teutonic dialects existed among the tribes and 
peoples that bad penetrated westward from the 
Elbe ami the Oder. A curious relic of this ancient 
Neilierlamlish exists in a fragmentary translation 
of the Psalms, dating from the 9tli ceiiiiiry. It 
d(K*s not seem to belong to any one langnagt*, but 
looks like an atlenipt at combining the dialects 
then existing. The second jieriod comprisis the 
Middle Netberlandisli, which develoiK?d soon after 
the nth eenliiiy, and became the popular ton gue 
of a very eonsiderable area, spreading far bi*yoml 
the Bbine in the east, and covering not only the 
greater part of Belgium, as it now exists, but also 
the northern portions of France, where Old Dutch 
i persists to this very day in the villages, with the 
j wondrous tenacity of popular tongues. The second 
poriotl is rich in fa hi iitiu'. and romances of chivalry, 
but these were nearly all of foreign origin, mostly 
I French ami some English. Among them we name 
Fergnnf^ Htmian van lAWCvloly Wakn’ciHt Fluris 
en Blanvvjloer, all republished of late, but not 
ciusilv understood without a dictionary of Middle 
Netlierlandish. lidnaert ( see Hkyn AK l) THv: Fox ) 
is a truly national ejiic of eonsiderable ini])ortanee. 
But the most ju-omiiieiit representatives of Middle 
Netlierlandish literature are Jakob van Maerlant 
( 13tb < 5 entury ) ami Jan Boemlale (14tli century). 
The former was the author of the famous S/aegliel 
JHatoriad ; the latter wrote diilactie. poems, Hie 
hirst known of which is Dev Jxhen Sjnrghvl. To 
this period also belong Jan van Heelu*s descrip- 
tion of Hie battle of Woeringen and Mel is Stoke’s 
chronicles of Holland 

The origin of new Netherlandish or Dutch is to 
I he found with the Iletlerijkeni, wliose rise can lie 
traeeil to the coinnieiicenient of the 15th century. 
They \vere nniinly lovers of letters and the theatri- 
cal art, handed together in Katners, * clianihers,’ or 
clubs, for the purpose of study and mental reerea- 
tion. in the course of time, when the troubles 
with Spain arose, these clubs no doubt also became 
centres of political agitation, and this led to their 
Hupiuessioii in the souHierii provinces ; hut in the 
north, as soon os political treedoni had been at- 
tained, they developed into literary associations of 
considerable importance. The most famous was 
the ‘ clianiher ’ called In Livfde Bloeijcnde (t‘ thriv- 
ing in love’) at Amsterdam, to which (k)ornhcrt 
(1522-90), S])iegel (1549 1612), and lloemer Vis- 
Rcher (1547-1620) belonged, the latter a literary 
iiierchuiit, and the father of two ladies who be- 
came celehrateil for their learning amongst the men 
of lettei-s of that period. Cooriihert, Siiicgcl, and 
Vis.sclier in 1584 caused a Dutch grammar ip he 
published, and this may he called the foundation- 
stone of modern Netherlandish, llooft ( 1581-1647.) 
was the iirst to recognise the worth of his mother- 
tongue and to wi'ite a classical Dutch in Mdiich 
lie strove to eliminate as much as possihlo all 
foreign elements, although a great admirer of 
classical lure and foreign literature, especially 
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French and Italian. At Muidon he formed a 
literary club which exercised very jjreat influence. 
Hooft wrote his Historian^ but he also excelled in 
poetry and in the drama. Amon^ his famous 
contemporaries is Vondel (1587-1670), who is con- 
sidered the grcjitest of Holland’s poets, and who, 
indeed, soars high in his dramas, still iicrformed 
before aj>i»rec.iative audiences in our days. Milton, 
it is saiu, borrowed from Vondel, and ]»assagos 
taken from the masterpieces of the two poets cer- 
tainly bear a curious resemblance. Vomlel, some 
of wl'iose dramatic works have been translated into 
Clerman and Kiiglish, was a very prolifle poet. 
Yet his poetry can hardly be called so popular Jis 
that of .iaeor> Cats ( ir)77-16(U)), whoso maxims 
were for a long time, with the llilde, the only Iwmk 
found in every cottage. Cats is witty, but coai'se ; 
and Ilredero, wh(»se comedies deserve mention, is 
scar<!ely bedter in this respect. Van der Goes, 
who coni[)ose<l a beautiful poem on Amsterdam, 
ranks annmg the best of Vondel’s disci jdcs ( l(i47 - 
84); Oudacn (10*28 0*2) is noted for Ins political 
poems and his dramas ; t^mslantyn llnyghens, the 
lather of the great mathematician, f<»r his epigrams 
and his didactic poetry (the Koreuhloetnvn^ ‘corn- 
llowers,’ is still rea<l and admired); and nrandt, 
for his historical writings. 

This is the great period of literary cactivity in 
Holland previous to the revival which marked 
the end of the 18th century. Writers who were 
d(*sirous of being read beyoinl the limits of their 
vernacular Inul to us(» Latin ; and Erasmus, Jioer- 
liaave, (irotius, Spinoza, to mcfititm only a few of 
the most famous, would scarcely have been so well 
known luwl they written exclusively in the lan- 
guage of Vondel. 

The ISth centiiry is the period also of literary 
decadence in Hcdland ; the only great names are 
those of Eeith and lUhlerdijk (1756-1831). 4’he 
latter wrote poetry siich as has not been equalled 
since in the Ihitcli language, and it is a national 
loss that his great epic poem, The Th'strm'tioti of 
the First Wond, remained unlinishcd. llilderdijk 
also ranks high as a historian, and his ])hil(»logical 
studies ileserve cre<lit, though his leanihig was 
sometimes misled by his ingenuity. Among 
Hilde.rdi jk's contemporaries are Helmers, whosi* 
patriotic songs against the French created in 
Holland iis ]>rofound a smisation as Kiirner's in 
(bu-iminy, and the two literary holies, Dekcn ami 
Bekker, whose novels (one of them translated into 
German )y written in conjuindjon, are true pictures 
of Dutch life in tlu>se days. The poems of Tolleiis 
(1780-1856) came later, and still retain their hold 
on the pojmlar fancy (esj)ecially in tin? words of 
the national hymn) notwithstanding the apjiear- 
ance of numerous still more modern competitors, 
,aniong whom we can only mention here ^'an Beei-s, 
Beets, Da (.kxsta, Schimmel, Hofdijk, and J. Van 
Lennej). Schimmel is also noted for his dramas 
and liistorical romances, the plots whereof he loves 
to place in England, when not in llollaiid. Beete 
has been truly called the (.’’liarles Dickens of the 
Dutch, as his inimitable Camera Ubsevra (sketches 
of D tch life) proves. These two authors are not 
uiikiiOwn in England and America, As jiortion.s of 
their work have been translated. So have sonie 
of the stirring novels of Van Leniiep. Hofdijk, 
who died in 1888, is known for his faithful and 
eloquent historical writings not less than for his 
lyrical , poetry. Potgieter, Ter Haar, Heye, Ten 
Kate, and* many othei’s have each excelled in a 
particular branch of poetry. Among noteworthy 
novelists we must mention Hendrik Conscience, 
‘Miss Wallis* (a daughter of Dr Opzoonier), and 
Evil’S Bosboom Toussamt ; and we cannot conclude 
without paying a tribute to the undoubted gifts 
of ‘Multatuli^ (Douwes Dekker), whose max 


llavelaar has been translated into nearly every 
Euiojiean language. ‘Maarten Maartens’ writes 
powerful novels in English ; and Maeterlinck has 
been called ‘ the Flemish Shakespeare.* In law ami 
theology the names of Opzoonier, Kuenen, ami 
Kern are almost as well known without as within 
the kingdom. 

In this necessarily rai»id sketrli we have made no 
distinction Ijetween Dutch writers in Belgium and 
Dutch writers in Holland. In fact, there is«no dis- 
tinction ; they express their thouglits in the same 
language. The words ‘ Fhunish ’ and ‘ Flemlamler * 
have been invented by the French, and only servo 
to oliscure what is a fact- -viz. that there never has 
been a greater tliflerenee between the Dutch as 
taught at Antwerp and the Dutch as taught in 
Amsterdam than oetween Bosttui, Edinburgh, or 
Manchester English. Th(?re have been slight 
varieties in the spelling; but these havedisatijieared 
since the orthograjdiy of 1864 has been ado]>ted in 
lM)th the north ami tlie south, and modern Xether- 
lamlish is now the language of some 7,0(X),000 
N(‘th<Tk mlers, of whom ‘2,5(Hi,(H)() ]»olitically belong 
to Belgium. This is perfectly well understood in 
the two countries themselves, where Dutch philo- 
logical cand literary congresses are annually held in 
a northern and a soutliern centre by turns. In 
Belgium there are more Dutch than VValloons, i«nd 
the Belgian constitution does not recognise a jire- 
pomlerating Frcmdi language. No doubt tin? Dutch 
Belgians have only latterly insisted upon the main- 
tenance of their rights in this respc*et ; but ever 
since the so-called ‘ Flemish movement’ commenced 
they have steadily gained ground, and all the 
French encroachments are being swept away. 
Duteh is being taught everywhere in the schools, 
and a knowledge of Dutch is essential in many 
functions, even in those of the king, who was 
taught Netherlandish by the great novelist Hendrik 
(.’onscience. The latter was one of the prime 
movers in the Dutch n?ac4ion in Belgium, where- 
with the names of Willems, Blommaert, Snellaert, 
Sni(?<lers, Hiel, Van Beers, iKre. will for ever nuiiain 
associated — some as liery poets, some as noted 
t>rose-writerH. 

For statistics, consult the annual which 

possesses a seini-oHicial character ; the publications of the 
I Dutch Statistical Society, Aiiisterdani, particularly Janr^ 
’ a statistical annual in French ami Dutch, in two 

I parts, one of which deals with the colonics; the Ahfe- 
! merne Stafistickf iu several volumes, which is an oflicial 
j survey of the kingdom, with full particulars, but now 
! somewhat aiiti(|uated in many dcTtails; the annual re- 
I ports of British consuls in tlie Netherlands ; the 
I Alsiifnach dv tiotha^ &c. For general (lescriptiuns and 
I travel, see the works of Montcgiit, Esipiiros, and particu- 
larly Henri Havard; his volumes in pleasant French 
(three of which, The Heart of Holla ml. Picturesque Hol- 
I lawf and The Dead Cities of the Xiuider Zee, exist in Eng- 
lish ) have much contributed towards propagating sound 
knowledge of the land and pco]»lc. D’Aniicis* Ollanda 
( trails, into English) is also useful. For history, tlu5 writ- 
ings of Prescott, Motley, Tliorold Koger.s, Wagt iiaar, 
the very valuable collections of Gacliard and Groeii, the 
histories of Th. Juste, Bilderdijk, Fruin, Areiid, Nuijens, 
Hofdijk, Ac. (all in Dutch, except Juste, wlio wrote in 
French) should be consulted. The most accessible liter- 
ary history is »Scliiieider's Ocschkhte der Niederl, Litcra- 
tur (Leip. 1888), which is also the best in many ways. 

llol 1 ailll 9 ill contradistinction to the kingdom 
of that name, is the oldest, wealthiest, and niost 
populated iiart thereof, forming two provinces, 
North and South Ilollaiul. The pnivince of North 
Holland lias an area of 1070 sq. m., and a population 
of 983,826 in 1900. It comprises Hie peninsula to 
the west of the Zuyder Zee, and also the islands 
tliat fringe this great gulf on its northern side. 
To the west North Holland is luninded by the 
German Ocean, and to the south by the pi*ovince 
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of Sontli IToHrikI. Tliis lath*!* j>roviiice lias an 
area of 1100 s(j. ni., Ivin;; lictween (lie (lennan 
Ocean ami (lie provinces of Zealand, I’treclit, and 
North Ilialmiit. It had a population of 1,171,4:17 
ill 1000. The population of hot h North and South 
Ifolland is hirj'ely a;;rioultural. It is in these 
jirtn incos that the host corn is ;;rown, the he.st 
.rattle reared, and the best dairy pimluce brought 

0 market. Ihit as the largest towns of the king- 
loni sterdain and Kotterdani) are also situated 
!ii the two provinces, its chief lra»lo and industries, 
with nearly the whole of its shipping, are carried 
on in them. 

llollaiuL originally a fine kind of linen manu- 
factured in the Netlierlamls, and now a coarse 
linen fabric, nuhleached or dyed brown, which is 
used for covering furniture, &e. 

II<i1lAn<U Parts of. See LfN'roLxsirrRE. 
Holland* Lord. llr.NRV IlirHARD Vassall 
F ox, third llaron Holland, F.lt.S., was horn at 
Winterslow House, Wilts, in 1773, and succeeded 
to the title on the death of his father, the second 
haroii, in 1774. He wont to Kton, and thence to 
Christ ('hurch. He was trained for puhlic life hy 
his celehrated uncle, (’harles James Fox, after 
whoso death he held the post of Lord Thivy Seal 
in tip' (Irenville ministry for a few months. He 
then shared the long hanishment . of the Whi;;s 
from the councils of their sovereign. .During this 
long and dreary interval Holland, tc) use the 

1 ingiia go of Macaulay, was the ‘constant protector 
of all oppressed races and persecuted sects.’ He 
hehl unpopular opinions on the war with France; 
strove zealously to Jiiitigato the sevciity of the 
criminal code; made war on the slave-trade; 
tlirew his lieart into the struggle against the Torn 
l^aws ; and, although an aristocrat, lalmurod to 
e.xteiid the Iih(*rlies of the smhjoct. In 1S30 ho 
liccanie nianccllornf the T)nchy of /.ancaster and 
a memher of the reform cabinet of Karl Crey, and 
these ]»osts he also hfdd in theMelhourne ministry. ' 
He died at Holland House, Kensington, Detoher' 
22, 1X40. He wrote hiographies of (iuillen del 
f’astro and Lope de \'ega, translated Spanish ‘ 
'■iiriuvlies, prepared a life of his unch?, and edited ! 
the memoirs of Lord Waldegrave. — His wife, ! 
KrjztnLTii V.vssAiJ, (1770 1845), daughter of a* 
wealthy Jamaica planter, married in 1786 Sir I 
( hid f rev Welister ; but the marriage was ili^solved 
in 1707 for her adultery with T.ord llollaml, who 
imiucdiaDdy married her. She was distinguished ■ 
lor beauty, conversational gifts, and autocratic ! 
^^ays ; and till the end of her life her liou.se was a j 
III ting ]daee for brilliant wits ami distingiiislicd j 
><at'‘sriien. -Tlieir son, flie fonrtli Lord Holland 

! IS02 .70). edited two works by his father, Forrif/n 
Itt'mhil'ii'mres (18.70) and Rlcinoirs of the H 
part If (18.71). Sec tho Princess Marie Lichlen- 
stciii’.s Holland lloanc (1873). 

Holland* Sir Hi’.xuv, idiysician, was born at 
Kuntsford, (.Jie.shiro, on 27th October 1788, and 
studied at KdiniMirgh. He wrote a l>oal< on his 
three years* Tmvrls in Alhanla^ Thessaly^ soUled in 
London in 1816, and soon hec.'inie one of the 
recognised he.ads of his profession. In 1828 lie 
wfis elect(!<l a Fellow' of the lioyal Oollege. of Physi- 
cians ; in 1840 he W’as .appointed physician-in - 
ordin.'iry to the Prince Con.sort, and in 1*8.72 physi 
cian-in-firdin.'iry to the Oiu'cii. In tho folhnving 
year he w.as created a haronet. His Mfdkal Nofi‘.s 
and liejledlons, piihlished in 18:10, consist of 34 
er-s.ays upon yariiiiis departiiierits of medicine and 
•sychology ;*it Ina-s jiassed through several edition.s. 
n 18.72 appeared Clifipfcrs on Mental Phpsioloffy^ 
which arc expansions of tliose essays in Ins former 
work which treated of * that particular part of 
human phy.sioh>gy which com]irise.s the reciprocal 


actions and relations of mental find bodily plieno- 
nieiia.* Other books from bis pen ari^ Essays on 
Scientific. Siihjcrts (1862) and Ilccollcct ions' oj Past 
Life (1871). Holland died at London, 27lb Oclo- 
her 1873. He w^as related in dilVercnt degrees to 
Josiali Wedgwood, Mrs (laskell, and Charles 
Darwin, and married for his second wife a daughter 
of Sydney Smith. See Knt’T.sfoud. 

Holland , Henry Sijott, preacher and theo- 
logian, was born at Ledbury, in Herefordshire, in 
1847, and educated at Ktoii and llalliol. He took 
(ii*si-class lionours in 1870, and, after having been 
theological tutor at Christchurch and select 
prc;\cher, he iKH'sime canon of Truro in 188*2 and 
canon of St Paul's in 1884. He has published some 
remark.able vidumes of sermons, iiicUidiiig Loijic 
and Life (1882). 

Holland* .fosTArr Cit.rert, an American 
author, was horn in Belchcrtown, M.assachusetts, 
24tli July 1810, and graduated at the Herksliire 
medical college, at Pittslicld, in 1844. He soon 
ahandoiuul his profession, how’cvcr, and after fifteen 
montli.s as .a .scdiool superintendent at Pichmoncl, 
Virginia, became assistant editor of the Spring- 
fiehl Pep nhl icon, of which he w.as part proprietor 
also from 18.71 to 1860. Jn 187(1, wu'th Hoswell 
Smith and the Scrihiiers, he founded Scribner's 
Monthly^ which he conducted .sncci'ssfiilly till his 
de.ath, * l‘2tli Otohor 1881. In this magazine 
appeared Ids novels, Arthur Ttonnieasth. (187:i), 
The Sfttrtf of Serenonls nnd Nicholas Min- 

turn ( 1876). His Timothy Tileomb's Letters (18.78) 
w*ont through nine editions in a few*^ months; and 
this s.ale was exceeded hy his Lnfc of JSneotn and 
ids most j) 0 ]>nlfir poem.s, Ptiffer Street (18.78), 
Kaihrina (1867), and The Mistress of the Mmm 
(1874). Mo.st of his w'orks have been rcpnldishod 
in HriLain. yee tlie Life hy Mr.s Plunkett ( 1894). 

Holland* rniT.KMON, styled * the translator- 
general of ids age,’ WTis Ijorn at (.Jiolmsford, in 
Kssex, in 1.7.7‘2. He hec.ame a Fellow of Trinity 
(.\dlege, (’ainbrhlge, .anil in 1591 took at that uni- 
versity the decree of M. D. He aft erw ards ]ir.actised 
Medicine ;iL C’ovtuitr'^ , .and in 1628 was cappnirited 
heitd-iiia.stcr of the free school there. He dieJ. on 
9ih Kehru.ary 1037. His more notable translations 
were Livy, IMiny’s Nniarid JListury, Suetonius, 
Plutarch’s Morals^ Ammiaiius Marcelliniis, Xeiio- 
jihon’.s Vyropnid ia ^ and Camden’s Pjrilannia, His 
son, IfenVy Iloll.aml, a bookseller in London, puh- 
lislied lleroolocfia (1020) and Basiliologia 

(1618). 

Hollands. See (4 in. 

Hollar* Wknckslait.s (1007-77), etcher. See 
Enokavino, Vol. IV. p. :180. 

H«>llt\s* Dk.n'zil, Lord, one of the ‘five mem- 
liei-s,* wa.s the son of the Earl of Clare, and was* 
horn at Houghton, in Nottinghaiii^hire, in 1599. 
He entered parliament in 1024, and at once joined 
the party o)ipo,sed to the king’s government. On 
Marcli 2, 10‘20, he was one of the members who 
held the Speaker in his ch.air whilst resolutions 
w'ere jiassed ag.ainst Arniiiiiani.sm ami tonnage 
and poundage. l'’or tlii.s act he w'a.s condemned 
by the Court of King’s Bench to ]iay a fine of one 
tlioimml iiiarks, and to ho inipiLsonod in tlie 
Tower during tlic king’s pleasure; lie remained 
there about a twelvemonth. Jfe was one of tlie 
niemher.s of ]>arliament w'liom Cliiirle.s accuse<l of 
high treason and attempted to arrest in 1642. On 
the outbreak of the Cavil War he W’as charged 
to hold Bristol ; huf., dreading the supremacy of 
the army more than lie dreadccl the pretensions of 
the king, Hollos w'as a steady arlvocato of jieace.* 
He was a foremost leader of the Preshyterion 
party. For having in 1047 propose<l to disband 
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tlie army he was accused of high treason ; hut, 
leaving his native land, he found refuge in Nor- 
mandy. ‘ Again, after a brief return visit to 
England in the following year, he went hack to 
lirittiiny, and stayed there until (h-omwell’s death. 
On his reappearance in England Holies set to work 
to effect the restoration of the Stuarts ; he was the 
spokesinan of the coniniission delegated to carry the 
invitation of recall to Charles II. at Hreda. In 
1661 he was created a peer as Ijord Holies of Tsfield 
in Sussex. His last important public duty w’as the 
negotiation of the treaty of llreda in 1(5(17. Although 
thus employed in the sendee of the crown, Holies 
still clung faithfully to his love of liberty, and 
remained 

rights of ^ . . 

towards absolutism became more pronounced 
leaned more to the opi)osition. He died on 17th 
February 1680, a man of firm integi ity, a lover of 
his country and of liberty, ‘ a man of great courage 
and of as great pride. He had the soul of a stub- 
liorn old Roman in him.* See Memoirs w'rittcn by 
liimself (1009) ; also S. R. fbirdinor’s History. 

]Iol 1 oway 9 (t district of Jjombm, in the parish 
and paiiiamentary ln»rougb of Islington, on the 
N., bjus a population of 47,924. 

Holloway situated at ISIount Lee, 

Egbani, Surn*y, near Virginia Water, is an insti- 
tution founded , ill 1883, by Thomas Holloway 
(18(K) 83), patentee of Holloway’s pills and Hol- 


Tliere are numerous varieties of holly produced, 
or at least porjictiiated, by cultivation, exhibiting 
gieat diversity in the leaves, of which the Ihdye- 
hog Holly may be mentioned ns extremely sinuous 
anti spinous," whilst others are prized for their 
e<»lour, golden, silver-blotched, I’tc. The flowers 
of the common litdly are whitish, axillary, nearly 
unihellaf^, ami often ditecious by abortion of the 
pistil ; hence the harreiincss of certain varietie.s, 
and occfisionally also of individual trees of othci*8 
which arc remarkablr for having the stamlns only 
or the pistils only i)erfect/ as the case may he ; the 
former of course never hear fruit. The fruit is 
small, sc.'irlet, r.arely yellow or white. The ahiind- 


iiiained stanncli in his support of the governing ance of the fruit athls mncli to the oi-namental 
^hts of parliament ; and as (3iarles’s propensities character of the tree in winter, and affonls food 
wards absolutism hccamc more pronounced Holies for birtls : but to man it is purgative, emetic, and 


diuretic, and in larger (|uaTitili(‘S j»oisonons. The 
ksaves are inodorolis, have a nmcilaginoiis bitter 
and somewhat austere taste, and have been used 
mcdieinally in cases of gout and rbcumatism, as a 
diaphoretic, and also as an astringent and tonic to 
correct a temlenc^^ to diarrluea, tS:c. The leaves 
and small br,aricbes, clioi)ped, are sometimes used 
for feeding sheen in severe winters. The root and 
bark arc emollient, expectorant, and diuretic. 
Rirdlimc (q.v.) may be m.ade from the inner bark. 
The wood is almost as white as ivory, very bard 
and fine gr.*iined, and is used by cabinetmeakers, 
turners, musical-instrument makers, &c., and some- 
times for wood engraving. Handles of tools and 


loway’s ointment (see A DVlCUTlsiNri ), for the )>ur- handles of metal teapots are very often made of 
pose of supplying a suitable education to women j 'piie holly is often jdanted for hedges, as it 
of the middle classes. The building, which is i i,ears clipi>ing well, and makes an excellent fence, 
constructed in the French Renaissance style, wa.M \ holly lied go may either be kept low, or, as is the 
<ipened by the (Jiieen in 1886. The management j eas© at Tyningliame, in East J^otliian, allowed to 
is vested in the luimls of twelve governors. Hollo- to the height of 20 or 30 fc^et. In the garden- 


way also founded a sanatorium or hospital for the 
mentally afllicted belonging to the middle cbosses. 



ing of former days hollies were often clipped into 
fantastic shapes. "The name holly ns(*d to he derived 
k*om the very ancient use of the branches and berries 
to decorate ehurches at (.’liristmas (said to he con- 
nected originally .with the Roman Saturnalia), from 
4 called Holy Tree. Really holly 
s the same root as in Irish c##/7crrw, 
German h’Ulsc, Old French houLr (see Kvr.n(JUKKN.S, 
ami the illustration there). The American liolly 
(/. opaca) is cominon along the Atlantic coast from 
Maine southwards. — Mate (q.v.), or Parctgtfny 2'vn^ 
is the leaf of a South American species of holly (/. 
paragitoisis). I. roinituria has been erroneonsly 
named South Sat Tea, from the impression that 

it was the same as /. paragurnsis. 'JMie Indians 

{L nqffif 7h(m\ • smoked it as a substitute for tobacco. J. casshie 

oiil V European j and I. Hahooii are natives of the same region of the 
species, and a native Xlnitcd Slates.^ I. gongonha, which grows in the 
also of some parts of j provinces of TNI mas Gcracs and Stlo 1 aiilo, Riazil, 
■ • leaves which have boon substituted for Para- 
guay Tea. The fruit of /. contains a 

great quantity of tannin, ami mixed with a ferru- 
ginous earth is used to dye cotton. 

According to the Darwinian theory of the origin 


Holly {Ilex), a genus of trees and shrubs of 
the natural orile.r Aquifoliacea*, chiefly natives 


of temperate climates; with evergreen, leathery, j ncctod original ly.w 
shining, and generally spinous leaves; small flowers ! which the tree was 

which have a four- to | (O. E. holy)i)^\\a\\^ 


fivc-toolhed calyx, a 
wheel shaped four- to 
live cleft corolla, four 
or live stamens, and 
the fruit glolwisc and 
fleshy, with four or 
five stones {tints). 
The C^)mmou Holly 


I of sormi imi 
Asia, is a well-known 
ornament of woods, 
parks, and slinihlier- 
les ill Rritain, the 
stiffness of its habit 


licing so compensated of thorns, spines, and jiricklcs, these structures 
by the ahumlance of serve citjicr as a protection against the attacks of 
its hranchicts and the larger animals ( the view expressed in Southey s 

1 i-no ’ \ m* n« nliiiiliiiur iir«ifn.Tls. ^fllC. anCC'StorS 


Branch of Ooinmon Holly 
{Ilex aquifolium) : 
a, a flower. 


leaves as to make it 
one of the most 
beautiful evergreens. 
It is found as a 
native plant in Scot 


it attains a greater size and displays greater 
luxuriance in the northern than in the southern 
parts of its geographic range, often apfienring 
the former as a tree of considerable size, 
20 to 60 feet high, whilst in the latter it is 
generally a mere bush. It prefere light soils. 


Ilolly-trcp ’ ) or as elimhiiig organs. The ancestors 
of the holly are supposed to have h.ml spineless 
leaves which were calcn hy large browsing aiiiiuals, 
and tlniR the holly ran the risk of extermination, 
w. until some individuals, dwarfed and chocked in 

land, although growth from the losing of their tender shoots, 
Rritain is nearly its devohqied spines which protected, them froni the 
northern limit; and attacks of animals. These spine-prod ucing hollies 
had an advantage over their spineless ncighhoure 
and became the survivors. In suj^port of this 
theory is the fact that many varieties of holly 
alwivo a certain height develop leaves w’ithont 
spines ; and tliis is expliiincd hy saying that these 
leaves were beyond the reach of animals which 
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attacked tlie plant, and therefore spines were 
not formed on these higlmr leaves because they 
were unnecessary. A more recent view of the 
origin of spines denies altogether the agency 
of animals. According to this view the bitter 
nature of holly leaves is sullicieut to repel any 
animal from making food of them. The pres- 
ence or absence of spines on the loaves is the 
result of the metabolism of the plant. Those 
plants which have grown in rich soil under favour- 
able climatic conditions are vigorous individuals 
with large spineless leaves ; while, hollies which 
have gn)wn in po<u* soil under unfavourable con- 
ditions have shrubby stems and small curled s]iiny 
leaves. Tlie buiner plants are healthy anti well 
fetl ; the latter half starved and ill conditioned. 
The former are the highly analsdic, the latter the 
kataholic individuals. I 



llollyllOCk {AUhwa rosea), a jilant of the 
natural order Malvace.e, commonly referred to the 
.same genus with the Marsh Mallow (<].v.). It Inis 
a tall, straight, hairy stem ; hoart-sha])cd, crenate, 
wrinkled, live- to seven angled leaves, and large 

axillary llowers 
almost without 
stalks ; the leaves 
diminishing into i 
bracts, and the ‘ 
upper part of tin 
stem forming a 
s[uke ; the petals 
hairy at the Inise. 
The hollyhock is a 
native of the Medi- 
terranean, is to be 
seen in almo.st every 
garden in India, and 
has been much cul- 
tivated in gardens 
in Britain from a | 
cry early ]>eriod. 
At ]>reseiit it is a 
faNourite, lh)wer, 
and varieties, the 
result of cultiva- 
tion, are very 
numerons. It varies 
much in the colour 
of the llowers, and 
double and .semi- 
double varieties are common. It is an autumnal 
flower, continuing till the frost sets in. The 
)d.int is a biennial or perennial, but in the bitter 
condition lasting only for three or four years in 
a Imalthy state. The stem rise.s to a height of 
8-1.“) feet, unhranching, or nearly so. Since 187()- 
75 the plant has all but succumbed to what is* 
known as the hollvbock disca.se, caustid by a 
species «)f fungus (Ihiccinia) wliicli attacks tlie 
leaves and liiially prov(.*s fatal, uiiles.s jiroiiipt 
mea.sures are mlopted to arrest its progre.ss. 
SulpJinr dusted on the aflVu^ted leavers has proved the 
most elfectual cure. The libres of the jdant have 
boon nia«Ie into yarn, but it is not yet certain if it 
is really valuable for cultivation on this account, 
or for the inannfaeture of n.aper. It is not improb- 
able that it might be cultivated with advantage 
to allbrd green fodder for cattle, which are very 
fond of its leaves, and the leaves ]irc produced in 
gn*at abundance if the j»lant is prevented from 
tluwcring. The flowers are mucilaginous and 
demulcent, and ai‘e sometimes used liKe those of 
mallows and marsh mallows. The leaves yield a 
line blue clye. — The Chine.se Hollyhock {A, chinen- 
818 ) is ail allied species. 

Holman* Jame.s, ‘ the Blind Traveller,’ was born 
IStli Cctober 1786, and, entering the navy in 1798, 


Hollyliock {AUhaa rosea). 


had risen to be a lieutenant when, in 1810, tlie loss 
of sight comtielled him to (piit the service. Yet, 
iHung of an active temperament, he in 1819-21 
travelled through France, Italy, and the countries 
touching on the Rhine. Encouraged by this, he 
conceived the plan of travelling round the world, 
and had penetrated to Irkutsk in Siberia, when he 
was arrested as a spy by fhe Russian government 
and carrieil back to the frontiers of Roland. 
M evert lieless, undaunted by this f.'iilure, he again 
.set oir in 1827, and this time ellectively accom- 
plished his purpose. Finally, he visited tho 
countries of soutli-east Europe. He died at Lon- 
don, 29th July 1857. He published Journals of 
his successive journeys, which contain much more 
iisidiil information than could he expected from the 
circumstances under which it was gatheretl. 

Ilollllbv House, a line Tudor mansion, 6^ 
miles WV. of Northampton, was built by Sir 
(Mirisloplier Hatton in the reign of hJizabctli. It 
was sold to .lames 1., and was for four months in 
1617 the prison of Cliarles T. (ipv.). It was dls- 
maiitleil In 1652. 

Holmes, (M.IVKR Wf.NDET.l, born in (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, August 20, ISOO, was the 
son of Rev. Al»icl and Sarah (Wendell) Holme.s. 
His father w.as a (Aingregational c.M.vriijht ihjmi in 
minister, the author of Annals of i>y j. b. i.ipi'ineott 
America and other works ; his c.»«i»i..uiy. 
mol her, descemded from a Hutch ancestor, was re- 
‘lalcd to many well-known families in New England 
and New' ^^)rk. lie entered Harvard (.'ollege at the 
age of sixteen, and graduated, in what became a 
famous class, in 1820. He began the study of law, 
Imt after a year gave it up, and entereil upon the 
stiuly of ni«‘dicine. After tlie custonuiry eoui-se at 
the medical school of Harvard he spent ovm* tw*o 
years in tlie hospitals and .schools of Europe, cbieily 
111 Raris ; and on his return home took the degree 
of M.D. in isho. Three years later he was ]>ro- 
fessor of Anatomy ami Rliysiology at Dartmouth 
(’ollege, but after two years’ service be resigned 
.aiul engaged in general practice in Boston. He 
married in 1840 Amelia Jice .l.ackson, daughter 
of a justice of the Supreme (’ourt of Massaehii- 
setts. (Three children w'cre horn of the marriage, 
Ilf whom one, (). W. Holmes, jiin., served as 
captain in tlie civil war, and is a judge ^riid an 
eiiiinent writer n])on legal subjects.) In 1847 he 
was appointed ])rofessor iif Anatoniv at Harvard, 
which place he held until 1882. He was highly 
res])ccte,d as a man of sciemte, and beloved as an 
iiistruetor; but as time went on his literary genius 
(|uite overbore his professional zucal, and it is as a 
poet and essayist that he W'ill he rcinernhcred. 

He began w'l itiiig verse while an undet'graduaie, 
hut his lirst eilbrts were not remarkable. While 
in the law' seliool he eontrihnted to the Collejjinn a 
few' poeiii.s of a light and humorous character which 
first g.ave iiidic.atious of his future power; anioii^ 
these ani ‘ Evening, by a Tailor' arnl ‘The Height 
of tlie Ridiculous.* There is a reminiscence of liis 
life ill Raris in the tender poem he^iniiiiig ‘Ah, 
(’lenience ! when I saw' thee last.’ A little later W’a» 
w ritten ‘ The Last Leaf,’ w'hieli contains one perfect 
stanza, and which from the blending of quaintness 
ami pathos is perhaps the most fortunate and 
characteristic of Ids minor poems. For some years 
the mu.se visited him by stealth, the votary fearing 
for Ills professional remitation in a town so notea 
for propriety. A small volume of these early poems 
was published in 18.36. Twenty years passed with 
desultory eH'orts and a slowly -growing power, when 
by the publication of The A utocrat of the Breakfast 
Tahle ( 1857-.58) he beeaine suddenly famous. Nif 
literary event since the Nodes had more strongly 
affected the reading world. The success was due 
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to its fresh, unconventional tone, its playful wit 
and wisdom, ami to the lovely vif^nettes of verse. 
Apart from the merits of thought and style, the 
pat^es have the charm of personal confidences ; tlie 
reader hecomes at once a pupil and an intimate 
friend. The tone assumed is egotistical, but the 
force and tl;e comedy (as every man witli imagina- 
tion sees ) are hound un in that iissunii)tion. The 
Professor at the Breakfast Tabic (lS.5H-.59) was 
written upon the same lines and has (lualities equal 
to those of its predecessor, lint it deals with deeper 
questions and in a less familiar way. The Poet at 
the Breakfast Table ( 1872) takes the reader into the 
region of religious and philosophical ideas. * Go<l 
is Love’ is the keynote of its doctrine. Ilis first 
ellbrt in fiction was Elsie Venuer ( 18.59-60), a study 
of hereditary impressions and tendencies.. The 
GuartHan Angrl (1867) is a picture of rural New 
England. A Mortal Aniipalhy wa.s written in 
1885. Jt is scarcely a novel as the term is generally 
umh'i'stood, bub there is a thread of story on w'hich 
the author hangs ids observations, as he had done 
befoic in the Autocr.'it. The introduction to this 
book is aulobiograpidcal and historical, ami gives 
a delightful view of Cambridge as it was in the 
aiitlior'K boyliotxi, and a sadly amusing account of j 
early .American lil(*ratur(‘. The works befon? named ; 
appeared in the Atlan1ie Mouikhj^ of which he was ' 
one of the founders, lie wrote for it also niaii.v 
occasional essays and poems. Ilesides the early [ 
volume (1836*, he published Somjs in Many Keys j 
(1862), Songs of Many Seasons (187.5), The IroiT\ 
Gale (1880), and Before the Curfew (1888). His 
other ( prose ) works are Car rents and Counter-eur- 
rents (1861), Soundings from the Atlantic (1864), 
Border Lines of Knowledge (1862), Mechanism in • 
Thought and Morals ( 1871 ), and Memoirs of Motley j 
(1870) and KTnei*son ( 188.5). Our Hundred Daysm j 
Europe, ^ 1887) is an account of a visit made in 1886, j 
during wldch lie received lionoiirs from the univer- i 
sitios of Camhrhlge, Oxford, and Edinburgh. The 
article Emerson in this work is from his pen. | 
Universally beloved, he died jicacefully in his arm- , 
chair in Ids library ovorluukiiig Cumhriilge, on the i 
7th October 1894. 

It is diilieult io make a suininary of t he indts of a 
writer so vers,*itile. lly his own generation lie will he 
remembered as a grecat talker, in the highest sense, 
liis iiiti^llectwas keen and powerful ; his ohservatioii 
instinctive; and his enthusiasm and energy would 
have carried through a man of less brill iiiiit parts. 
Ilis verse is melodions, compact, and rounded by 
art; its (lallie liveliness tempered by the even 
measure, and enforced by the point, of tho 18th 
century. There is not in "it a trace of the maniier 
of recent English poets. Still, in its thought, its 
liu inanity, and its suggestions of science, it is seen 
that he is a man of his own century, ami among the 
most advanced. Among specimens of his varieil 
powers may he cited ‘ Tho Last Leaf,’ already nicii- 
'tioned, ‘ The Chambered Nautilus,’ * (vramlmolher s 
Story ’(of the battle of Bunker’s Hill), ‘Sun and 
Shadow,* ‘ For the Burns Centennial,’ ‘ On lending 
a Punch-bowl,* and ‘The One-hoss Shay.* lie is 
especially happy in his tributes to brother poets — 
as to Longfellow and Lowell, and to Wliittier on 
his seventietli birthday. During the civil war ho 
wM'ote many impassioned lyrics in defence of the 
Union — probably the best patriotic songs of the 
time. Of his prose it may lie said that, whatever 
may be the suoject, it always engages attention, 
ami is always mi generis. The reader feels him- 
self in contact with a strong mind, full of the fruit 
of reaiUng, and with a character that is full of sur- 
nrises. iMie choice of words is directed by a poot*s 
inevitable instinct, and the general treatment is 
both precise and delicate. In the essay upon 
Mechanism in llwught and Morals tiiere is an 


acuteness and subtlety which might have made a 
metanhysician ; only that mi^ht have deprived the 
worla of one of its most original and delightful 
essayists. There are degrees of value in his works^ 
but it appears that his fame will rest chiefly upon 
The Autocrat, Tlie Professor, and certain of his 
poems. Of his writings in general it should be said 
that, though his .sp.ark]iiig wit ami flowing humour 
are evident to the most casual reader, a closer 
study reveals other qii.alities which give him a 
place among the great- writei’s of the time. 

The collected ( ‘ lliversidc * ) edition of his works ex- 
tends to 18 vols. (lHlJl-92). There are T.ives by W, S. 
Kfiinody (I88:i), Kiiima K. Brown (1884), and J. T. 
Morse, jnn. (2 vols. ISOli). 

lloloceiilialL See CAUTiLAdiNoL's Fishes. 

Hololeriies. See .Judith. 

Holograph. See Deed. 

Ilolopty chins (Or. holos, ‘all,’ ami ptyehe, 
‘wrinkle^), an extinct genus of Ganoid lislies from 
Devoni.'in and C-arhon if crons strata, type of a family 
the inemhers of which arc reiiiarkaljle for their 
scMilplurcil or wrinkled scales and extraordinary 
lahvrinthine tooth structure. 

nolotllliriailS {llolofhurioidca)^ a chass of 
animals belonging to the snb-kingdoni Ecliinoder- 
mata (q.v.), from tbc other iiieniiiers of which they 
arc readily distinguished by a more or less worm-like 
a})])carancc. They arc potnilarly known as Sea- 
cuciimhers or Sea-sings. The word holothonrion was 
used by Aristotle for a marine animal which we are 
now unable to identify, and the Latinised form was 
appropriated as a generic title by Linineus in 1758. 
His genus was jn aeUcally co-extensive with the pres- 
ent class. As in all Ecliiiioderiiiata, the symmetry 
of the adult body is ai)parently pentagonal, but, 
instead of ]>roscnting the appearance of rays diverg- 
ing in one plane from a common centre, these are- 
hands running along the sides of a cylinder. Very 
frequently they are not equidistant from each other, 
.and then the radiate symmetry passes over into a 
bilateral one. The imist common arrangement is- 
for three rays to be approximated to each other on 
the vential and two on the dorsal aspect. The 
liody^ of a Holothurian consists of a sac of leathery 
consistency ( whence the name Sey todermata some- 
times used for them ), nia«le up oV a cuticle, layers- 
of cells, connective tissue, nerve-lihres, and calcare- 
ous plates and muscles. The caleareons plates are 
the sole remnants of the skeleton which is so largely 
developed in other Eehinoderms. They are of van 
ous shapes, resembling wheels in Cliirodota, platea 
and aiicmors in Syrian In, and spines in some other 
genera ; in Psolus tliere are overlapping scales. 
The mouth is ordinarily at one end of the body, hut 
.ocea.sionally on the ventral surf.ace ; it is surrounded 
by a ring of tentacles whose nuniher is some 
multiple of live, and opens into a gullet surrounded 
by a circle of calcareous plates. The digestive tract 
is ordinarily disposed in a loop ; the last portion 
before the vent (cloaca) is a large space, which luis 
been observed to contract rhytlimically. To it are 
appended (except in two subdivisions) a pair of 
branched outgrowths, the respiratory trees, and 
certain processes of unknown niiiction, known aa 
the Cuvieriaii organs. 

The gullet is surrounded by the ring-shaped cen- 
tral nervous system, and also by a tiihe belonging 
to the ambulacral or water-vascular system, which 
is so generally distributed among the Echinoder- 
mata. It gives off a branch forwards to each ten- 
tacle, and sends one hackwanls along each of the 
five radii of the body, to supply the tube-feet, the- 
principal locomotor organs. The annular tube beara 
also a reservoir, the Polian vesicle, and communi- 
cates either with the body-cavity, or sometimes 
with the outside by means of a canal. The sense- 
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oi'i^aiis consist uf au»Utory vesicles situated near the 
anterior end of tUe body, and containing small cal- 
careous corousclea (otoliths), and of the tentacles 
above mcnlioned. These may be either simple or 



a, Si.‘iiii(liii;:raiumi4li<; view of tli<‘ viscera of a IloloUidnun !»»•- i 
t<» the Aspidocliir<»tii.*. I’rojcotiiio from tlie upijer end 
the tedUcU-s, lower down tin* cfiloarcou-s ring, and atill 
lower in the iiiidtlh: line the t>vo I'olUin vesich's^ The intobtiiie 
is sliow'ii passing in a loop to the hmd*T ton! of tin* Issly ; dur- 
ing juii't of its conrs<‘ it is se<Mi to be atta<*he<l to the iKKly-wall 
hy ft mesentery. Tw<» respiratory trees open Into its cxpuiided 
terniinati<»n or cloaca, which is comiecteil to the walls of tho 
body by radiating muscular bands. Jj^ingitudinal iiiiisf'.les 
jiitis from the anterior to the posterior end of the animal. To 
the right is the branchtsl genital gland with its duct. (From 
LtMinis.) 

h, l*hiilloiiUoTU» urmi, one of the Dendnjchinda*, j^d i-at. size (from 
I.'-unis); r, ffolnthuria i\ihvlf>(ut, <ine <if the Aspidouhirotse, 
pii iiat. size (from Leunis); d, Owirnphnuta nintahilh, tine of 
the al)ys.s!il F.lasipfsia, ^d iiat. si/e (from Thcd); e, ealciireous 
wlieel, from tlie integuiiieMt of (Jhir tltta purpurea, inagnincd 
PX) •tiameters (fr<mi Th(*el); /, g, plate and anchor of Symipta 
llfsetil, highly magnified (from Theel); h, larval .*V>rm 
(.'\iiiicularui) of Ilolothurla tubuloM, highly inagn died (from 
Selenka). 

branchtMl, and in a few case.s they are furnished 
with sm;kers. In the E]a.sipoda tactile organs arc 
present in tlie form of dorsal papilhe. 

The Generative oi-rrans consist of a bunch of tubes, 
W’ith one end closed ; their duet opens either within 
or just outside the circle of teritacle.s. The e;^g 
develops as a rule into a curiously formed bilaterally 
symmetrical larva, formerly described as a distinct 
animal iiuilcr the name Anriciilaria. In a few 
cases tho development is direct ; in Cmunmria 
crocea the youni^ are home anion;; the tentacles of 
the parent, whilst in Psotus eitliippi/Gr they are 
carried in a special iKiueh on the back. 

The class is subdivided as follows : 

I. Ei.ASii’OUA, primitive dccp-seii tbrniH ; bilaterally symmetri- 
cal ; tulie-fcet on the ventral surface, papillee on the 
dorsal. No respiratory trees. A very large iiuinlier of 
genera and si>ecieH have been ol>Uiined by the fJhalUnger 
and olhor deeivseii expeditions, 

IL Pedata, with well-developed tubi'-feet and papillin. 

(1) AMpidocliirotie, with t«*nt{irles bearing a disc, and ten 
calcareous plates round the gullet.. Tlie genus 
Holothiiria as now iiiiderstiNMl tjelongs here. 
(2) Dendrochinjiu*, with arborescent tentacles 
—e.g. Cucuiuoria, Psolus. 


lU. Apoda, devoid of tubc-foet and jw pilin'. 

(1) PiuMiiuonophorii, witli re.siiiratory trees— e.g. Mol- 
padia. (2) Apneumona, witli neither radial water- 
vascular canals, respiratory trees, nor Cuvieriau 
organs— e.g. Syuapta, Chirodi»ta. 

The Holotliurians are all marine, and have a 
world-wide distributiou ; traces of tlicin have been 
found fossil as far baclf; as the Carboniferous 
deposits of Seotlaiul. They either take in large 
quantities of sand and absorb the nutritive matters 
mixed with it, or devour small aiiiiiials. On strong 
eoiitraction, caused hy sudden irritation, the whole 
digestive canal and its ai)peinlages are not unfre- 
qucntly ejected ; but these are regenerated after a 
time. In some species the cloaca is inhabited by a 
small parasitic lish of the genus Fierasfer. Tre- 
paiig (tj.v.), or bcrhc dc-vicry a great ilelicaey among 
the CMiiiic.'>e, consists of dried llolothuriaiis. 

llolsteilh formerly a duchy belonging to 
Dcutiiark, and at the same time a nietiiber of tlio 
(Jennanic (Confederation, was annexed in 1S06 to 
1‘nissia, which incorjioratcd it in the province of 
Slcswick-IIolsti'in. It is se]>arated from Sleswick 
on the N. l»y the river Eider and the North Baltic 
( anal ; is bounded on the E. by the Baltic Sc'a, the 
territory of Liibcck, and the duchy of Lauenbnrg ; 
on the S. by the Hamburg territory and the Elbe ; 
and on the W. by the North Sea. (Jne eigbtli of 
the surface consists of niarsbe.'ii. The central <lis- 
tricts are occupied by an uiidiilating ]»hiin traversed 
from north to south by a low lu*atliy and .sandy 
^‘idge. The soil, with the exception of several 
tracts <*f sand and beatli, is very fniitfiil, esjiecially 
in the iiiarslie.s. Th(< climate and natural produc- 
tions closely resemble those of similar districts in 
the north of (iennaiiy. Salt and gyjisuni are the 
only minerals found. Peat is plentitul. Agricul- 
ture and the rearing of cattle are the chief employ- 
ments, tliongh market-gardening llourislies in the 
neighbourhood of Altona and Hamburg, and ship- 
]dng in the seaport towii.s, and iisliiiig along the 
coasts, especially for oysters in the North Sea. 
Area, IV2H7 sq. m. ; pop. about (iCOjObO — mostly 
(ieriiiaiis of the Low German stock. The history 
of Holstein will be noticed under SLKSWiCiv. 

Ilolsteii* Kakl Christian doiiANN.an eminent 
Protestant theologian, born at (ilistrow in Mecklen- 
burg-Scliwerin, IHst March 182"). He studied theo- 
logy and philology at Leipzig, Berlin, and Jiostock, 
and became in 1S52 a teacher at the UostocK gyin- 
iiasinin. In 1870 he was called to the Bern High 
School as an extra-ordinary ]>rofes.sor, next year 
became ordinary professor, and in 1870 obeyed a 
call to a similar post at Heidelberg. His startling 
eoiitribiitioii to Panline theology, Zuni Evanqelium 
fleji Vtnilus timl Pvtnis ( 1807), was followed by Das 
EvcwfjcHirm (hn Paul us (vol. i. 1880), Die drei 
utwpnnigiirheH , noch ungcschricbenen Enuigelien 
(1885), and Dm Syuaptischen Eviwgelten nach der 
Form ihres Inltaltn ( 1880 ). He died’27th Jan. 1807. 

Holt* Sir John, Lord Cliief- justice of the Court 
of King's Bench, was horn at Thame in Oxfordshire, 
on 30th Dcccniher 1042. After leading a wild life 
as a student of Oriel College, Oxford, he entered at 
(iray’s Inn, reformed his manners, and was called 
to the bar in 1003. He figured as counsel in most 
of the state-trials of that period, and generally as 
pleader for the defendants. In 1080 ho was made 
recorder of London and king’s serjeant, and was 
knighted. On the accession of William III. lie was 
raised to tho dignity of lord chief-justice of the 
King’s Bench, and filled the post to his life’s end. 
He died 3d March 1710. Sir John Holt occupies 
an hoiiourahle place among the dignitaries of the 
English bench on two accounts. Contrary to the 
practice of his predecessor, ho treateii those wha 
appeared liefore him with uniform fairness and 
justice. Although politically a Whig, Holt’s judi- 
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oial career was entirely free froiii/tlie stigma of party 
bias or intrigue. He di»tingnisbe»l liiinself by his 
courageous defence of tlie powers of liis ollice against 
both crown and parliament, and his (lecisions were 
marked by conspicuous ability and unbending integ- 
rity. See Life (1764) and lieporte of Canfnt dcicr- 
mined btj Sir John Holt from 16SS to 1710 ( 1738). 

Fu^NZ vox, a (]rerniaii writer 
on law subjects, was l»orn 14lli October 1829, at 
VietnianiiS((oi*f in Brandenburg. Educated for the 
law, he practised in the courts at Berlin till 1857, 
wheii he beciiine a lecturer on law at the university. 
Made professor there in 1861, he was in 1873 called 
to Munich. He is known as an author on several 
branches of law, and especially as an advocate for 
the reform of prisons and penal systems. Among 
his numerous works may be mentioned one oi. 
deportation, and another on the Irish prison 
SN'stem (1850); Die Frinvipicn dcr /W/f//: ( 1869) ; 
Kneip'lopUdie ihr RcvhtHtcissenschtift{\)^7^1\% 4th 
e<l. 1882) ; llutuibneh dca DeitUdien Strafreehts 
(1871-77) ; and Jlundbifch des Volkerreehis (1885). 

Adolf, a celebrate<l Germanist, 
was born at C'arlsruhe, 2d May 1810, first studied 
ilieohigy at Berlin, then Old (ieriiian philology 
under S(‘hiiieller at Munich, and next Sanskrit under 
Burnouf at Baris. In 1852 lie was appointed pro- 
fessiir of tlie German Language ami literature at 
Heidelberg, where he died, 3d July 1870. Among his 
numerous contributions to philology are Uvlter den 
griech. Ursprung des hid. jVt‘//rfcv‘.s73.v ( 1844) ; hid^ 
Stitjen ( 1845 47) ; Kellcn mid (iennunen (1855), in 
which both are maintained to have been originally 
identical ; luid Untersiichuiigcn iibe/ das Nibelun gen- 
lied (1854), in which the views of Lachniaiui are 
assaileil. His last work was a projected A ltdeutsehe 
Grammaiik. After his death Hohler edited from 
his uapers Gcrimin. AltertUmer (1873), Deutsche 
Mifthologie (1874), and Die alt ere Kdda{\^lb ). — 
oi his brothers two attained eminence, Karl Hein- 
rich Alexander (1811 65) as a lecturer and writer 
on applied mathematics; and Karl Julius (1804-77) 
as a preacher and ecclesiastic at Carlsruhe. 

llolfzmaiin, Hkinkiok Julius, an eminent 
theologian, was son of the Germanist Adolf lloltz- 
mann. He was born at Carlsruhe, 17th May 1832, 
became in 1861 extra-ordinary, in 1865 ordinary iiro- 
feasor of 'Fheology at Heidellierg, and obeyea in 
1874 A call to the theological faculty at Stiasbuig. 
Holtzmann set out as an ex]M>nciit of the * Vermit- 
telungtheologie,’ but gradually let slip its assump- 
tions,. and now stands one of the chief representa- 
tives of the more advanced modern school. 

Among his writings arc Kanon and JTvadition (1859), 
Die Sgnoptischen Emnudien (1863), Kritik dcr Epheser- 
und Kolosserbricfe (1872), Die Dastorulbriefe (1881), and 
an introduction to tho New Testaincnt (1885). Besides 
these ho prepared the New Testament portion of 
Bunsen’s Bibeltocrk ; published two volumes of sermons 
(1865 and 1873); along with G. Weber, OcachirhU des 
Volkes Israel (1867); and with Zopffel, the //ca:tlor*/wr 
Thcoloyie urul Kirchenwesen (1882). Ho has also con- 
tributed extensively to tho theological reviews. 

Holy Alliancey a league formed (1816) after 
the fall of Napoleon by the sovereigns of liussia, 
Austria, and Prussia, whereby they pledged them- 
selves to rule their peoples like fathers of families, 
and to regulate all national and international i-ela- 
tions in accordance with the principles of (''hristian 
charity. But the alliance was inane in actual fact 
a means of mutual eucouragenieiit in the mainten- 
ance of royal and imperial absolutism, and an 
instrument for supi>ressing free institutions and 
checking the aspirations for political liberty strug- 
gling^ into reaUsation amongst tho nations of tho 
•Continent. Tho league died a natural death after 
the lapse of a few years. 

Holy Coat of Treves. See Treves. 




Holy Ghost. See Spirit^ Creeds. 

Holy Grail. See Grail. 

Holy Grass {llierochloe boretdis), a sweet- 
smelling gnuss belonging to the tribe Phalaridea?, 
almiit a foot liigli, with a brownish glossy Jax 
paniele. It is soiiieiiiiics strewed on tlie lloors of 
churches on festival-days, whence its name. 

Holyhead, a seaport (once a parliamentary 
borougu) of Aimlescy, North Wales, is situated 
on a small island of the same name, GO miles K. 
of Dublin, 85 W. of Chester, ami 264 NW. of 
London. Although recently much improved, it is 
still n primitive, irreguhirly-lmilt town. It is the 
terminus of the London and Nortli-AVestern Rail- 
way ( 1850), and the port for the mail steam -packets 
to Dublin, whieli perform the voysige in about four 
! hours. The shipping accommodation consists of a 
harbour with two divisions, and a roa<lstead shel- 
tered l>y a breakwater. The harbour was extended 
in 1873-80, and the quay lengthened to 4(M)0 feet 
The roadsteatl or harbour of refuge (1847-73), with 
an area cif about 400 acres, is protected from 
the sea on the north by a solid masonry wall, 
rising 38 feet 9 inelies above low-water mark, and 
backed bv a strong rubble mound (see BREAK- 
WATER, Vol. II. p. 413 ). Pop. ( 1875 ) 5622 ; ( 1901 ) 
10,072, employed in the coasting trade and in sbiji- 
Imilding and rope-making. Till 1885 llolybejm 
united with Amlwch, Beaumaris, and Llangefni in 
seniling one member to parliament. 

IloLYiliSAU Island, lying west and forming 
part of Anglesey, is 8 miles long by 3)» broail. 
Nearly all tho population is in the town. The 
island is separated from Anglesey by a narrow 
sandy strait, crossed by a causeway, along which 
run the Holyhead road and the Chester and 
Holyheatl Railway, and arched in the centre 
h)r the tide to pass beneath. The surface is for 
the most part rocky and baiTen. On the north- 
west coast are two islets, the North and South 
Stacks, the latter witli a lighthouse, whose light, 
197 feet above high-water, is seen for 20 miles. 
The Stacks and the north coast are hollowed out 
• into inaguiticent caves, tlie haunt of sea-fowl. 

Holy Islaiul. or Lindisfarne, a small island 
of Norlhumherland, 9.J miles SE. of Berwick-on- 
Tw'ced. It is 3 miles long by 1^ broad, and has an 
area of 2457 acres. At low- water it can he reaeliiHl 
by Will king across the samls, a distance of 3.^ miles; 
at high-water the strait covered h;yr the sea is 
mile wide. TJie village (pop. 686) is guarded by 
the castle, built about 150(), and still in good re]mir. 
The island is chielly interesting for the mins of its 
Benedictine jiriory ehiirch. This wp* built in 1093 
out of tho inateiials of the ancient cathedral, 
, erected here in the 7th eontiiry, under the auspices 
of Bishop Aitlan. Here a company of Coluiiiban 
monks estahlisheil themselves, and grew into the 
famous priorv of Lindisfarne, the luminary of the 
north, the Iona of England. It reached its 
gi*eatest glory under St Cuthbert (q.v.). The 
cathedral suti'ered severely from the ravages of 
the Danes, and was gradually allowetl to fall 
into ruins os Durham grew into imjiortance. ^ In 
August 1887 three thousaml barefwted pilgrims 
crossed the sands to Lindisfarne. See works by 
G. Johnston (1853) and F. R. Wilson (1870). 

Holy Land. Sec Palestine. 

llolyoakOt George jAron, a zealous labourer 
for bettering the condition f)f working-men, a wiiter 
on co-operation, and tlie foumler of ’Secularism, 
a system which bases duty on considerations purely 
liuniaii, relies on matcMial means of improvement, 
and justifies its beliefs to the conscience, irrespective 
of atheism, theism, or revelation.* He born 
at Biriiiiughaiii on 13th April 1817. During the 
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course of liis life he has filled various otliocs and 
taken an active share in various public movements, 
lie taught mathematics cat the JMeehanics’ Institu- 
tion in Birmingliatii, lecturc<l on Itohert Owen’s 
socialist system, cacted as secretary to the British 
conlin;^ent that went to the assistance of (lari- 
bahli, edited the liatsoncr, was chiefly instru- 
mental in ^ijettinj; the hill logcalisintj secuhar affir- 
mations passed, proj(»ctcd the light on the cloc-k 
tower of the Parliament House, and exerte<l him- 
self on behalf of settlei*s in Panada cand tins Onited 
Slates, services recognised by Mr (Gladstone and ■ 
the (.\anadian government, llolyocakc was the last 
person imprisoned in England on a charge of atheism I 
( 1S41 ). He was president of the (\irlisle Congress I 
of the Co-operative Sianeties, 1887. On the subject | 
of co-oper«atitm he has written Ulslortj of Co oper- j 
ntion in Uodidalr, (2 parts, 1807-72), Hiatory of | 
Co tiprration in Enylond {*1 xoW 1875-79; new ed. 
vol. i. ISSfi), and Sclfhrfp n Hundred Years A yn 
(IS8S). Other works from his pen are The Limits j 
of Atheism ( 1861 ), 'Trial of Theism ( 1877), rf i 
Jose^ih liayuer Stephens Host He and (iencr- | 

ons Toleration^ a nistonf of Middleshoroiajhy Sixty j 
Years of an, Ayitators tJfe (1892), iK:c. | 

IIo1yokt^« a city of Massachusetts, 8 miles N. ! 
of Springfield, on the Connect icut Kiver, which is j 
here crossed by a dam over KKK) feet long and falls j 
60 feet in less than a mile, sn])j»lying immense | 
water-power. Holyoke is a great seat of the naper- 
makiiig trade, and has a score of paper-mills, I 
sides MUiiierous cotton -factories and wooIlen-mills, j 
several ist-iiiills. and manufactures of inetal ami j 
woollen wares. It contains a line city-hall of 
granite, and a large number of excellent s«*h<Md.s. 
Pop. (1S7(») lU,73:i; (1890) 35,637; (IIMJO) 45,712. 

Holy Roman Emiiire* See Homan Empire, 
ClU RCH lllSTUllY. 

llolyrOOcL ablwy and palace of Edinburgh. 
In the year 1128 King David I. of Scotland founded 
at Edinburgh an abbey of canons regular, «»f the j 
order of St Augustine. * According to the legend, it 
was foiinde<l on the spot where the king, whilst 
hunting on Hoo<l Day in the fourth year of his 
reign, in the forest that then surroundwl Kdin- | 
burgh, was thrown from his horse ainl nearly gored 
by a hart, and was only save<l by a niyspu ious liand 
jMiliing a Hauling cros.s Indween bim and the 
aiiiiual, lit the sigdit of which the hart tletl away, 
leaving the king safe. ’I’lie abbey was dedicated | 
to the Holy Cross or Hood, a casket of gold, ! 
elaborately wrought and shaped like a cross, which 
was broiigdit to Scotland by Margaret, wife of 
Malcolm, king of Scotlainl, about 1070. This 
ca'-ket was liebl in great veneration as containing 
a splinter of the true (h-oss, and became one <»f 
the heirlooms of the kingdom. The Black IhM>d 
of Scfitland, as it was called, was carried behire 
the army of Daviil JT. when he invailed fchig- 
laiid in" l.‘M6, and fell into the liands of the 
English at the battle of Neville’s (h-oss. Tlie 
victors place<l it in the shrine of St CutblM»rt in the 
catliedral of Durham. At the time of the Itefor- 
riiation it <li.sapiM»are<l, and nothing lias Ixs'ii 
known about it .since. The ahlmy church was 
Iniilt ill the Norman and early (Totliic styles. "Hie 
abbey was several times burned by the English, 
especially in 1544 (when the transepts were <le- 
stroyed ) and 1547. At the Heforniation the nionas- 
tery was dissolved ; and the abbey church having 
IsMui repaired was henceforth nseil as the parish 
ehircli of the (^anongate. In 1687 James VII., 
having built another nari.sh church for the Canon- 
gate. converted the ai)la‘y church into the chapel 
royal of IIolyroo<l. It was plundered and burned 
by the mob at the Revolution in 1688, and remained 
in neglect until 1758. In that year it was repaired 


and roofed ; but the roof was too heavy for the walls, 
and it fell in 1768. Since then tlie cliapcl has 
been left in a state of ruin. The vault, built as a 
biiryiiig-olace for the royal family of Scotland, 
conlaineu the ashes of David 1 1., Janies II., James 
V., and of many other royal and liistoriail person- 
ages, such as tlie Duke of Albany, Lord Daniley, 

\'C. 

The ahh(‘y of Holyrood early became the occa- 
sional alnide of the Scottish kings. Robert Bnice 
amlEdwanl Baliol held parliaments within its walls. 
Jaimis II. was horn in it, crowned in it, married in 
it, buried in it. The foundations of the palace, 
apart from the abbey, wore laid about 1501 by .lames 
IV^, who made Kdinhnrgh the capital of Scotland. 
Henceforth Holyrood Palace was the chief seat of 
the Se«»ttish sovereigns. It was mostly destroyed 
by the English in 1544, hut immediately after- 
wards rebuilt on a larger scale. Queen Mary took 
n]i her alMsle in the jialace when she returned from 
France in 1561. Here, in 1566, Hizzio was torn 
from her sidt* and murdered. It was garrisoiuMl 
aftiM* the battle of Dunbar in 16.50 by (’romweH's 
troops, who burned the greater pJirt of it to the 
ground. Jfc was rebuilt by riiarles II., from the 
<lesigns of Sir William Hnice of Kinross, between 
1671 and 1679. After the accession of James VI. 
to the throne of F.iigland it ceased to he occnjiiial 
as a permanent royal residence. But (Jeorge IV. 
held Ids court in it in 1822, ainl Rliieen Victoria 
occasionally spent a night within its walls. At 
the pre.senl ilay the dis]>osiliou of the rooms in the 
oMer jiortion seems to he mueh the same as in the 
time of C^neen Mary. The picture-gallery, contain- 
ing badly paint wl ‘portraits’ of fahnlons Scottish 
kings, aiifl a few gennincj works of art, possesses 
romantic interest as the scene of the halls and recep- 
tions of Ihiiiee ( ’liarlie in 1745. 

The pahu*e, with its jueeincts ami park, was 
in (’atholic times a samdnary for all kinds of 
Hemlers, hut afterwards tlie privilege of Sanctuary 
( *|. V. ) was extended to none except insolvent debtors. 
De t^uincey is the most illustrious person who 
avail<Ml liiiuself of the juivilege. But now, from 
rijceiit ameliorations in the laws afleeting debtors, 
especially the Debtors (Scotland) Act, 1880, the 
protection has no longer legal valiility. Sec Uis- 
ioriral Description of the Monastery and Chapel 
Hoyal of Holyrood House (1819), and I). Wilson, 
Memonals of Edinhuryh ( 1848). 

Holy Seplllclire, Kxkmits ok the, an order 
of kidglitliuoil instituted, probably by Pope Alex- 
aiuler VI., for the guanliansldp of the Holy Sepiil- 
I dire, and the redief and jirotection of }>ilgriins. On 
; the rec.apture of Jerusalem by the Turks the 
j knights retireil k Italy, and settled at Perugia, 
r For a time united with the Hospitallers, the order 
I was reconstituted ( 1814) in France and in Poland. 

' Holy Spirit. See Siurit. 

Holy Water, in the Homan Cntholic, as also 
in the (ireek, Russian, and oriental churches, 
signifies water blessed by a priest or bishop for 
certain religions uses. Waiter is, almost of its own 
nature, a fitting .symW of purity ; and accortlingly, 
in most of the ancient religions, the use of lustral 
or nurifving water not only formed part of the 
public w'orship, hut aUo entered largely into the 
pm-sonal acts of sanctification prescribed to indivi- 
<lnals. The .lewish law contained many provisions 
to the same effect ; and our Lord, by establishing 
baptism with w'ater as the necessary form (« 
initiation into the religion instibiitod by him, gave 
his sanction to the use. The usage of sprinkling 
the hands and face with waiter Ix^fdre entering the 
.sanctuary, prescribed in the Jeivlsh law for thosQ 
ceremonially unclean, was very early adopted in the 
Christian church. It is expressly mentioned by 
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Terlullian in the end of the 2d century. And 
that the water so eiiiployed was blessed by the 
priests we learn from St Jerome, amon^ others, 
and from the Apostolical (.^mstitutions. Although 
it is dillicult to lix the precise time, it cannot be 
doubtcil that the iiractice of mingling salt with the 
water is of very ancient ori^^in. In the WesUn-ii 
Cimrcli there is a solemn bhissin^ of water in the 
service of Holy Saturday, but the cerciiioiiial is 
repocated by the ])riest wlienever nec<*ssary. Holy 
water is placed in JkMiitiers (q.v.) at the doors of 
churches that worshi]>pers may sprinkle them- 
selves with it ; before hi;i;h mass on Sundays the 
celebrant sprinkles the pcoi>le with holy water ; 
and it is use<l in nearly every blessinj^ f'iven by the 
church. Instructe,d Catholics re^^ard the use of 
holy water chielly tas a means of su^j'estin*^ to 
the mind the necessity of internal purity ; and 
although it is su))poscd to derive from the bless 
in^ a s])ecial ellicacy for this end, yet this elli- 
cacy is hcbl to be mainly subjective and of a 
character entirely distinct fiom that ascribed to 
the sacramental rites of the chiiioli. See Bene- 
diction. 

Holy Week* the wcfik imme«liately preceding 
Knstei', JiTid sperially co!ise<Tale<l to t he cnmiiiemora- 
tion of the Fassi<in of our Iledeemer. This institii- 
ti«»n is <if very early ori;rin, and the name Holy 
Week is but one of many by which its sacred 
chariicter has been described. Jii English use it 
in i:tilled ‘ I'assion Week’ (a name api»ropriated, 
ill Boman use, to the week before Faliii Sunday). 
It was also called the ‘(ireat Week,’ the ‘Silent 
Week,’ the * Week of the HoJ|V Fassiou,’ the 
“ Vacant Week,’ the * Penitentia! Week.’ In Hm- 
Koman ( ’atholic (Miurch the spc*cial characteristics 
of the celebration of the Holy Week are increiused 
solemnity and;;loom, penitential ri^^our, ainl mourn* 
If any of the ordinary ehnrch festivals fall 
therein, it' is deferreil till after Kaster. All in- 
strumental music is sus])euded in the churches, the 
altars are stripped of their ornaments, the pictures 
and ima^jfes are veiled from jmhlic si^ht ; manual 
labour, although it is no longer entirely probibitctl, 
is by many j»ersoiis voluntarily suspended ; the 
rigour of fasting is redoubhul, and alms-deeds and 
other works of mercy sedulously enjoined ami 
practised. vMl elinrcb services of the week, more- 
over, breathe the spirit of monrning, some of them 
being specially devoted to the commemoration of 
articular sceiics in the Passit>n of our lAird. The 
ays thus sj»ecially solemnised are Palm Sunday, 
Spy Wednesday, lloly (or Maundy, q.v.) Thursday, 
Good Friday (q.v.), Holy Saturday. Holy Thurs- 
day in the Komaii Catholic (Jliurcb is specially 
designed as a commemoration of the Tiast Sujiper, 
and of the institution of the eiicliarist, although 
there are several other features peculiar to the day. 
To lloly Saturday belongs the solemn blessing of lire 
and of the water of the baptismal font : and from 
tlie earliest times it was set apart for^ the bai>tism 
of catechumens, and for the ordination of candi- 
dates for the ecclesiastical ministry. From the 
‘new lire,’ struck from a flint, and siilemnly blessed 
on this day, is lighted the Paschal Light, which is 
regarded as a symbol of Christ risen from the dead. 
Tins symbolical light is kept burniiig during the 
reading of the gospel at mass tlirbughout the 
interval between Easter and Pentecost. It must 
be added, however, that in many insf.ance.s the 
primitive institution of the Holy Week was per- 
verted, and that the suspension of labour, de> 
signed for purpo.ses of devotion, was turned into 
an occasion of amusenieiit not infrequently of a 
very que.stionable character. Such abuses are now 
Anivcrsally discountenanced by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. See Fasts, Festivals ; and Feasey’s 
Ancient Enfflish Holy Week Ceremonial (1897). 

am 


Holywell (Welsh Trrffynnon)^ a parliament- 
ary borough and market-town of Flintsliire, Mortli 
Wales, 'on an eminence lo miles NW. of ChestcM*. 
It is the seat c»f numerous lead, iron, copper, and 
zinc mines, and has smelting-works for the ex- 
traction of these metals, manufactures of jiapcr, 
flannel, and Boman cement, and lanyards and 
hrcwcrie.s. The borough unites with those of Flint, 
JMold, \'c. ill rctiirniiig one mcMiiher to ])arlia- 
ment. Pop. (ISSl) J()90 ; (1891) MOIS. Holy- 
well owes its origin to the renowned well of St 
Winifred, which, until dimini.shed by drainage 
works, was estimated to ilelivcr 4700 gallons of 
water j)er miiinte. The; l*erj>(*ndicuhir cliapel over 
the well is attributed to Margaret, mother of Henry 
Vn. Tt is still ,a ]J.'ice of pilgriiungc for Boman 
C^itholics. See l*eiinant’s iliaturij of Ifolyirdl 
(1790). 

Hoilia^l^C (Old Ft*. ; Low T^at. homnth'nm : Lat. 
honiOy ‘man') is the service due from a knight or 
vassal to his lord in feinlal times, the vassal pro- 
fessing to liecome his lord's man. Sec Fetdalism. 

Hoiiibiirg:* Ho.Mnrmi voi? deu Home, a 

town in the Prussian prnviuer* of 11 esse- Nassau, 
is situated at the, h>ot of the Taunns Mountains, 
8 miles NNW. of Frank ft ut on tlie-Main. It lias 
beautiful (‘iivirons, and is .fretpitMiteil by about 
12,(KM) visitors annually on aceoiiiit of its mineral 
Wtaiers. The springs, livt? in number, jmisscss saline 
anti elialyh(‘ate proiterties. 'I'liev are ctmsitleretl 
effective in cases of tlistirderetl liver and stomaeli, 
for luemorrlioitlal and menstrual tlisorders, anti for 
gout, rheumatism, scrofula, ami skin tlisease.s. 
About 400, (K)() bottles are sent away annually. 
The gaming- tables were snpprt'ssetl in 1872. Pttji. 
(1875) S294 ; (1900 ) 9010. See works by Schick 
(14th ed. 1885) and Will (1880). 

IIOIIHN the name of one of t he oldest anti most 
celchratetl t)f tlie historic, families td Sctdlantl. 
After the (’tintjiiest (%)sj>atrick, the great Earl of 
Northumherlaiitl, tt>ok refuge in Scotlantl, anti 
receivotl from Alalcolm (’anmore the manor of 
l)iinhar, ainl large estates in the Me.rse anti the 
Ltdliians. Patrick, the .scctiml son t)f the lliirtl 
Earl t)f Dunbar, inheriletl frt)m his father the niant»r 
of Greenlaw, anti having married his (‘tmsin, daugh- 
ter of the fifth earl, tmiaiiietl with lier the lamls 
of Homo, frtuu which his tlesccntlants Itiok their 
tlesignalitm. After the tiverthrtiw of the earls t)f 
Dunbar anti Alarch in l EUi the Homes suceeedetl 
to a i)t)rtit)n of their vast estates anti to a great 
deal of their power tin the (‘.astern 51 arches. Sir 
Alexantlcr Home was cirated a peer by Janies III. ; 
hut, tlisappt)intetl in his attemid to apprtipriate 
the reveuut»s of (\)ltlingluiiii I’riory, he joined the 
dlsaHeeted ntihles wlm rehelletl against James, anti 
tt>ok part in the battle of Saueliiehurn, where the 
king was killed. The second baron obtained estates 
and imptirtant offices frtnn Janies IV. Altnig with 
Lord liiintly he (‘oinniaritleil the vanguartl t)f the 
Scottish ariny at Flodden, and routetl the English 
right wing. He was almost tlit^ only Sctittish 
noble who returned unhurt from that battle. He 
was intliieetl by fair prt>iuis(»s frtnn the Regent 
Albany to visit Ht>lyrood along with his brother 
William in 1510, anti they wtn-e arrestetl, tried for 
treason, and coiitlemned ami exccutetl. The for- 
feited title and (^states were resttired to liis brother 
Geor»^e in 15‘22 ; hut, though lht‘ family took a 
prominent part in public affiiirs tliiring the troublous 
times td liiieen Mary and the grciat civil war, 
they never regained their •ftmner inlliience. Their 
extensive estates dwindled down to a patrimony of 
2(KK) lUM'cs, and they sank into insignificance. But 
the marriage (1832) (d the eleventh earl to the 
heiress of the llouglas estates restored the decayed 
fortunes of this ancient house. The twelfth Earl 
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of Homo, riiarlos Alexamlor Hoiifrias-Iloine (liorii 
1S:54), >its ill tlic House of IVlms as liaron Douglas. 

lIoilKN Daxikl Di nTtLAS, spiritualist, wtis 
1)0111 iioar Eliiiluirgli, Mai eh *20, and was 

taken liy an aunt to the United States, where hy 
ISoO he liad hoeoine a famous ineiliuni. He began 
the study of medieine, hut was persuaded hy his 
Iiienils to praetiM! spiritualism instead ; ainl in ISoo 
he renio\etl to i^omloii to earry on his ‘inission.’ 
Home was a prolieient in inesmerisni and sueh- 
like sciences, and to lahle-turning ainl spirit- 
rappiiig he added, for advanced disciples, speaking 
ghosts, and a di>i)lay of his own powers of tloatiiig 
in the air. He made many converts, though not 
.all the great jieoiile he claimed. He was presented 
at sevi'ial courts, ami to the piipe ; and he joined ^ 
the Uonian Catholic Church, hut was ultimately i 
e\t»elh'd for spiritualistic practices. In ISOtJ he | 
fu ceded to a ^Irs Lyon's suggestion that he should ; 
heconie lici* ado[ited son, she assigning to him j 
luit lhi> inoney his lickle jiatroness after- ; 
wanls eonipelleil him to restore, and the lawsuit j 
discredited Home greatly, though he was scarcely | 
ti) hlame in the mailer. He died at Auteuil, *2lst j 
dune ISSd. He pul»li-'hed t\> o .s)*ries t)f I of 
ii\fl /.//'* ( 1st ).3 and ls7*2), ami Lujhlx tnol Sluition'S | 
of Sjfiriinoiixui ^ ISTTJ ; see alsii I). J). Ifooic: his j 
Lif' nml Mlxxinn (ISSS), and a continuation, Tht 
(Jtft of U. J). llooo. ( 1S')0), both hy Ills widow. 

Home, I f i:n uv. See K am ks ( Lentu ). 

lloilKN doiiN, a Scotch cl(*rgyman ami dramatist, I 
was horn at Leith in 17*2*2. He graduated at the j 
I'Minhiirgh Cniversily in 17-1*2, ami tiiree years later | 
entered the church. He was present as a volunteer i 
on the king's side when the royalists were routed hy ! 
the young IV<*tender at Falkirk, ami Nva.s carried a 
juisoner to the castle of Donne, whence he elleeted 
Ids e.seape. In 1747 he was ajipoiuted minister of 
Allielstaneford, near Ha<ldington, where he. jiro- 
<lueed in 17-17 the tragedy of vl///.s’, and, after tlie 
lapse of live years, I.hnojhiXy a tragedy foiimled (he- 
foie tln» publication of I'ercy's on the ballad 

of ( iil Monice. Kacli of these plays wius sncee.ssively 
rejected hy (larritdv ; hut Houfflas, brought out at 
Kdinhurgh, met with instant and brilliant success, 
ami evoked e»[ual enthushism wdnm place<l on the 
Lmidon hoard.s. Its jirodiiction, however, gave such 
ollence to the Freshytory that the author thought tit 
to resign his ministry, and, witlidrawing into Eng- 
land, he heeanie private secretary to the Karl of 
Ihite, who proirured him a peiwion of £^00 a year, 
'riie success of Domjlas induced ( larrick not only to 
accc*])t Home’s next play, Y’/ic Sfrijc of AuiiHriii, 
hut to bring out the earlier work. Agin. Home’s 
otluT works are Ihr Fotof lUsronrif^ Alonzo^ 
Atfretf occasional poems, and, in prose, A Uixtortf 
ofthu lo'hrllion of 17 'ft. He died in ISOS. 

Home is the last of oiir tragic riocts wdiose >vorks 
for ariv time held the stage, 'rim drama, jmrilied 
from the li<*entionsness of Wycherley and Uongreve, 
had heroine frigid ami lifeless in the hands of Addi- 
son, Howe, and .loimson, and tlie enthusiasm with 
which l)oHf/fns was greeted w’as due to the generous 
warmth of domestic feeling, the chivalrous ardour 
and natural pathos w hich ilotne infused into his 
Work. His w'litings are remarkable for tlm inter- 
esting character of tlicir plots, for lucidity of lan- 
guage, and for occasiomi.1 Mashes of genuine poetry; 
Imt he did not snetjoed in entirely discarding tlie 
pompous declamation of his forerunners. In his 
day lie en joyed the ])raise of all and the friemlship 
of the most dislingnishe<h ; (‘ollins dedicated to him 
his ode on the Highland sn[)crstitioiis, and Burns, 
with more zeal than jmlgment, said that ho 

w'ilrl JSliakt'Sjiran; into plan. 

The taste of liis time is not that of onrs, but the 


draimatists wdio displaced him turned to comedy, 
and he has Inul no successor of cMjual fame. See 
the Info >)V Henry Mackenzie, prelixed to his works 
(3 vols. 1N*2‘2). 

Home Counties* the counties over and into 
which liOiuloii has extended — Miildlesex, Ilertford- 
sliire, Essex, Kent, Surrey. The south eastern 
eircuit (see Assizi*:) is still soinetinics called tlic 
‘ Home Uireiiit,’ though it inehide.s, hesiiles the 
home counties (except ^Ihldlesex ), also Uamhridge- 
sliire, Xorfolk, ami SiilVolk. 

Homelyn. See 11. vv. 

Home Oilie<s See Skcrktauy of State. 
Homei*. The poems of Homer diM’er from all 
other known poetry in this that they roiistitiite in 
Hiemstdvcs an encyclopa^ilia of life and knowledge ; 
at a time when km)wh‘dge, indeeil, sneh as lies be- 
yond the hounds of actual experienee was (‘xtreniely 
limited, hut when life was singularly fresh, vivid, 
and expansive. Tin* only poems nf Homer >ve 

1 )ossess are the Uiott and the Oihfsxrn^ for the 
loinerie IfijnDis ami other ju'cslnctioiis lose all title 
to stand in line with the.se wonderful works, by 
reason of conlliet in a mnltitude. of ]»articnlars witli 
the witness of tlie text, as well as of their poetical 
inferiority. 'Fhey evidently belong to the periotl 
that follow's the great migration into .\sia Aliiior 
brought about hy the Dorian eomiuesl. 

The (lirhnn of Henulotus W'hieli jilaces the »hite 
of Homer 4(M) years before his own, then'fore in th< 
Mill century ii.c., was little better than im.TO con- 
jecture. (.'onimon opinion has certainly tnesunicil 
him to be postyior to the Dorian eomjnc.st. 'riie 
Hymn to Apollo, however, wdiich w’a,s the main 
prop of this opinion, is assun.'dly not his. In a 
work which attempts to turn recent dis«*overy to 
account, I have contended that tlie fall of 'I’roy 
cannot jirojicrly he. brought lower than about 1*250 
is.r., and that Homer may ])rol)ahly liavt* livtM.1 
within Mfty years of it [Homeric St/tie/irotiismf 
1. vi.). 

The. entire ])resentation of life and eharaeter in 
the two ])oems is distinct from, ami manifestly 
anterior to, anything made knowti to ns in (Ireeee 
under and after that (*om|uesfc. The si tidy of Homer 
has been darkened and enfeebled hy thrusting hack- 
wanls into it a vast nia.ss of mailer, belonging to 
these later jieriods, and CA'cn to the Homan civil- 
isation, w’hi(di was diM’ereiit in spiiit and Avhich 
i entirely lost sight of the true position of (Ireeks 
and Trojans, .‘iml invert<*d tlieir moral as well as 
their martial relations. The name of (iroeks is a 
Homan name : the people, to wlioni Homer has 
given iinniortal fame, are Aeliaians both in designa- 
tion and in manners. The poet j taints them at a 
time Avhen the spirit of national life >vas rising 
w'ithin tlieir borders. Its lirsteH’orts had been .seen 
ill the ex])editions of Aehaian natives to compier the 
Asiatic or Egyptian immigrants who had under the 
name of Uadmeians (etymologically, ‘foreigners*) 
foumled TIicIk's in Iheotia, and in the voyage of 
tlie ship Ai'ffo to (kdchis — which was itrohahly 
the seat of a colony sprung from the Egyptian 
empire, and was therefore n'.gardeil as hostile in 
memory of the antecedent aggressions of that 
empire. The expedition against 'I’roy wa.s the 
beginning of the long chain of conMicts between 
Eiirojie and Asia which end with the Turkish con- 
quests, ami with the reaction of the last 300 years, 
ami especially of the lOtli century, against them. 
Tt repnjsents an cMort truly enonnoiis tovards 
attaining nationality in idea and in practice. Clear- 
ing away obstructions, of which the cause lias been 
]>artial1y indicated, >ve must next observe that the 
text of Homer w’as never studied hy the moderns os 
a M'hole in a searching manner until 'within the last 
two generations. From the time of Wolf there 
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waft infinite controversy about the works aiul the 
autlu)rshi|» with little positive result, except the 
estahlisliiueiit of the fact that they were not written 
hut hantleil down hy nieiiiory — an operation aided 
and niethodised hy the hi^h posithjii of hanls as 
such in fireece (more ])ropcily Achaiis, and after- 
wards Hell.'is), hy the formation of a sciiarate school 
to hand down these particular son;^‘s, ami hy thcgrciit 
institution of the (lames at a variety of points in 
tlie country. At these ei'iitrcs there were public 
recitations even before the oooms were composed, 
ami the uncertainties of individual memory w<‘r(‘ 
limited ami corrc‘(!tc‘»l hy competition carrie<l on in 
i>resenc(i of a people eminently endowed with tin* 
literary faculty, ami hy th<^ vast national import- 
ance of hamlinj; »lown faithfully a n^cord which was 
the chief aulliority touehin;*: the reli^don, history, 
nolitii*al di^isions, and manners of the c«»uiitry. 
ftlany diversii ies of text arose, hut there was thus 
in (umtinual operation a corrective as well as a 
di.sinti*;;raLiii;^ process. 

'riie (Icrmans, who had lon^r been oc(Mipied in 
framiii;.f can*ful monoi^raphs which contracted the 
contents of the Homeric text on many particulars, 
such iis tlie Sliip, the House, ami so forth, have at 
len^;th supplied, in tlie work of J)r K. Ihichholz, a 
full ami imulioduMl aeeount of I luM'onteiits of the 
text, 'riiis Work would fill in Hiiglish not less than 
si'i; octsvo voiuimvs. 

Tlie ( 1 reeks enl led the po(?t j*oiCic.s\ the ‘maker,’ 
and inn er w,'..s lliere sueh a maker as Homer. The 
work, not exelnsivrdy Imt yet pre-eminently his, 
was the makin;^ of a lan;,ma;;e, a roli^^ion, and a 
nation. The last nameil of these ^was his dominant 
id(‘a, and to it all his methods may ho re*ferred. Of 
the lirst he may have hecn little conscious wliile ln» 
wron;{;iit in his oHico as a hard, wdiicli was to give 
deliglit. 

(.'arefnl ohservation of tlio text exliihits three 
pow’crfnl factors wliich enutrihute t<» the etmiposi- 
tion of Mie nation. First, the IVIasgic name is 
associated witli the mass of the people, cultivators 
of the soil in the (Jreek peninsula and elsewhere, 
thongli not as their nnitorm designation, for in 
Crete (for examjde) they appear in conjunction 
with Achaians and Ihnians, repn'sciitatives of a 
higher slock, and w ith Kteocr(?tans, w ho were ]»roh- 
ahly anterior occupants. This Folasgian name com- 
mands the sym|)atiiy of tlic noet ami his laudatory 
epithets ; hut is nowlicre used for (he higinu- class or 
for the entire nation. 'Pho other factors take the 
comnitaiid. The Achaians are proi»erly the ruling 
cla.ss, and justify their station hy their capacity. 
Ihit there is a thinl fmdor also of great power. \A e 
know from the Kgyptian monuments that (Ireece 
had been within the sway of that primilive empire, 
and that the IMncnicians W'cre its maritime arm, ;us 
iliey were also the universal and aj>i»a,rently cxchi- 
ftive navigators of the Mcditerranc'an. Whatever 
came oversea to the Achaian land came in connec- 
tion with the I’luenician name, which was used hy 
Homer in a manner analogous to the use of the 
w'ord Frank in the Levant during modern times. 
Hut as Egyptian and Assyrian knowletlgc is grailii- 
ally opened up to ns we lind hy ilegrccs that IMio;- 
nicia conveyed to (Iveec-e Egyptian and Assyrian 
elements together with her own. 

The rich materials of the (Jrcek civilisation can 
almost all ho traced to tiiis medium of conveyance 
from the East ami South. (Ircat families which 
stand in this association were foundetl in CJreece 
and left their mark ujioii the country. It is proh- 
ahlo that they may have exercised in the first 
instance a power delegated from Egypt, whicii they 
retained after her inlluence had passed away. 

* Building, metal-working, navigation, ornamental 
arts, natural knowledge, all carry the Pluciilcian 
impress. This is the third of the great factors 


which were comhineil and (*volved in the wonderful 
nationality of (Jreece, a pow'er as vividly felt at 
this hour as it was tliroc Ihousaml years ago. But 
if IMKcuichi conveyed the seed, the soil was Achaian, 
ami on aciMiunt of its richness that peninsula s4ir- 
pjLsscd, ill its developments of human nature and 
action, tlie southern and (.*asicrn growl lis. An 
Ach.iian civilisation was the result, full of freshness 
ami pt»wer ; in wliich usage had a great sacreilness, 
religion w'as a mor.il sjaing of no im*an foree, slavery 
though it existt'd w’as not associated with cruelty, 
the worst extrmiies of siu ha<l no plaee in Hie life 
of the ]»copln, liherty had an informal hut very real 
}>lace in public iirsLitiitions, and manners reacheil 
to mueli relincmcnt : wliile on the oilier hand iieree 
]iassion W'as not abated hy coineiiliomil restraints, 
slaughter and bondage were tin* usual results of 
war, the idea of property was hut very ]»arlially de- 
fined ; and, tliougli there were strong indeterminate 
sentiments of right, there is no word in Homer 
signifying law. Fi>on the whole, thongli a very 
imjMufeet, it was a wonderful and noble nursery of 
imuihood. 

it seems clear that this first eivilisation of the 
peninsula was sadly dcxaslateil hy the rude hands 
of the Dorian comiuest. Institutions like those of 
Lyenrgus eonld not have been grafted iiium the 
Homeric manners ; and centuries elapseo before 
tliere emerged from the tiolilieal ruin a state of 
things favouraiile to reliiiemeiit and to progress in 
the (Jreecc of history; which, though in so many 
respects of an nnequalled siilemloiir, yet had a less 
lirm hold than the Achaian time upon some of the 
highest social and moral ideas. For example, the 
position of woimm had greatly declined, lilnuty was 
tierliaps less largely coneiuved, ami tin* tie hcDveen 
religion and morality was more e\ ideiitly sumlereil. 

.After this sketch of tlie national existeiiei? which 
Homer ih*scrihcd, .ami to the consol id.ation of wliich 
he jiowerfully ministered, let us rev»*rt to the statu 
in which he found and h*ft the elements of a 
national religion. A close oliserv.ation of the poiuns 
pretty clearly shows us that th(» three? races which 
comhiiicd to form the nation had eaidi of tluuii their 
distinct religious traelitions. It is als<» [dain enough 
that with tiiis diversity there luul been autiigonism. 
As soun'cs illustrative of these propositi«»ns, whieh 
lie at the base of all tine eompniliensioii of the 
ndigion — wliieli may he calhal Olymi»ian from its 
<*eiilral seat I w ill jioiiit to the nnim’rons signs of a 
system of Nature-worship as prevailing among tin* 
IVliisgian masses; to the alliance in the War be- 
tween the \atnr(*-]u)wers and tlie 'rrojans as against 
the loftier Hellenic mytliology ; to the legend in 
y//Vo/, i. I1‘2, of the great war in heaven, wliich 
sviiiholicallv describes the collision on earth between 
the ideas wliich were locallx older and tliose hegin- 
riing to surmount them; and, limilly, to the liadi- 
tioiis tjxtraiieous to Ha? iioems of compel ii ions 
between diHerenl deities for the local allegiamr of 
the people at dillercnt .sjiots, such as (‘oiintli, to 
wdiicli Ph(enician inlhiencc had brought I he Fosei- 
don-w'orMhi]> before Hoim*r\s time, ami Alliens, 
which somewhat later became i»eciiliarly the seat 
of mixed races. 1 have sjioken of Nature worsliip 
as the Pelasgiau contrihution to the composite 
Olympian religion. In the IMuciiician share w’e 
find, a.s might he expected, both Assyrian ami 
Egyptian elements. The best indication we pos- 
sess of the Hellenic function is that given by the 
rmmirk.ahlc prayer of Achilh*s to Zens in Ifiadf 
xvL 2:1:1-248. This piayea* on the semling forth 
of Patroclos is the hinge of the whole action of th^ 
poem, and is precedctl by a long introduction 
(22()-2:i‘2) such aa we nowhere else ilnd. The 
tone is iiionotlieistic ; no t»artnership of gods 
appears in it ; and the immediate servants of Zeus 
are descrilied as iutoriueters, not as priests. From 
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sevtMal iiuliciition^ it inay be gathered that the 
Helleiiie M.sleni was less priest ly than the Troie. 
It seeiii> to have been an espeeial olKee of iloiner 
to harmonise and eombiiie these diveixe elements, 
anil Ids Thearehy is as remai kable a work of art as 
the terrestrial machinery of the poem. Tie has ]»ro- 
foiindly imi»resseil upon it the human likeness 
often called anthropomoriitiie, and which supplied 
the basis of (Ireek ait. .Tie has repelled on all 
sides from his elassii-jtl and eenlral system the 
cull of nature and of aidmals ; but it is ]irobable 
that tliey kept their place in tlie local worships of 
the country. TIis Zeus is to a considerable extent 
a momireh. while Poseiilon and .several other deities 
bear evident marks of Inavin;' bad no sui»erior al 
earlier epochs or in tlie countries of their ori;;in. 
Re anaii'^es them partly as a family, ]>artly as a 
eoinmonwealth. The ^ods ]no|ierly <.)lympian eor- 
re>^M)nd with the Houle or council upon earth ; 
while the orders of less e.xalteil spirits are only sum- 
moned on j^'reat occasions. Re indicates twenty as 
the number of Olympian ‘'ods ]iroper, following in 
this the Assyrian idea. Hut they were far from liold- 
iiiiran eipial place in his estimation. Tor a deity such 
as Aphrodite brou;'ht from the East, and intensely 
tainted with sensual passions, be indicates aversion 
and (<'ntemi»t. Hut for Apollo, whose cardinal 
idea that nf obedience to Zeus, and for Athene, 
who represents a i»rofound workin^^ wisdom that 
never fails of its end, hii has a deep reverence. Tie 
fussorts and distributes reli;rious traditions with 
refenmci? to the ;,oeat ends he had to nursue ; care- 
fully, for examph*, sejiaratin;' Apollo from the 
sun, with which he bears marks of having' been in 
other systems identilied. ( )f his otliiM* ^r<‘ater ^ods 
it may he said that the dominant idea is in Zeus 
lolii'V, in Here nationality, and in Po.seidon physical 
orce. Ills 'rrinity, which is conventional, and his 
rnder-'.Norld aj>i><‘ar to be borrowi'd from Assyria, 
and in -ome de;.;n‘(‘ from E;,^ypt. One licentious 
le;,^end a]»p(‘ars in Olympos, but this belon^Cs to the 
(h/ihs» f/, and to a IMiomician, not a Rcllcni<- circle of 
ideas. Ris Olymnian assembly is, indeed, lar;>:ely 
representative of iiumari appetites, tastes, and pas- 
sions ; but in the government of the world it works 
as a body on bebalf of justice, and the supjdiant 
and tle» stran;;er are ]M.*ouliarly objects of tbe care 
of Z^Miv. Accordin;_dy we tind that the eanse which 
is i4i trininpb in tbe Trojan war is tbe just cause : 
tb.'it in the Of/tfssci/ tbe hero is led tliron;^li snll’er- 
in;x lo peace and prnsj)erity, and that tbe terrible 
retribution In* inllicts lias been merited by crime. 
At \aiious points of the system we trace the higher 
trailiiions of rcli«Ldon, and on jiassiii;; down to the 
das-i«al period we lirid that the course of the 
niylholo;ry has been a downward course. 

The 'rroic as compared with tbe Acbaian man- 
ners are to a ;^neat extent what wi? should now call 
Asiatic as ilistin; 4 uisbed from Eurojiean. Of tbe 
OTeat eliii.'ftains, Achilles, Diomed, Ajax, Meiie- 
Kios, and Hatroclos appear chiefly to exhibit the 
Acbaian ideal of humanity ; Achilles especially, and 
on a colosv.'il scale. tidysseiis, the many-sided 
man, has a stron;' ]*lncnician though the 

doinimiiit colour contiiiin‘s to be Oreek. And in Ids 
liouse we find exhibit I'd one of the noblest among 
tbe clinracteristics of the poems in tbe sanctity and 
nerpetuity of marriage. Indeed, tbe imrity and 
loyalty of IVnelojie are, like the humility apnroach- 
ing to penitem^e of Relen, ipiite nnniatcWd in 
antiquity. 

The jilot of the Tlinff lias bc;en tbe subject of 
much critidsin on account of the Ion<j absence 
of Achilles, the hero, from the action of tlie poem. 
Hut Roirier bad to l»ring out Acbaian character in 
its vnrious forms, and wliile the vastness of Achilles 
is on the stage every other Acbaian hero must be 
eclipsed, b'urtlior, tlumer was an itinerating min- 


strel, who bad to adapt himself to the sympathies 
and traditions of the ditrerent portions of the 
country, IVloponnesos was tin* seat of power, and 
its chiefs acquired a ]»roininent j>o.sition in the Iliad 
by what on these grounds we may deem a skilful 
arrangement. Rut most skilful ef all is the fine 
adjustment of tbe balance as between (Ireck tand 
Trojan warriors. It will be frmnd on close inspec- 
tion of details that tbe Aclinnin ebK.ftr:ins liave in 
truth a vast military sui>eiIoiity ; yet ny the ii.se of 
infinite art Homer lias contrived, tbs t {lie Trojans 
.shall ]»lay the part of and eoi'^ Iderabh? anlag- 

onisfs, so far that with divine ahl and eoiinivance 
ihey reduce tbe foe to tlie ]K)int at which tbe in- 
tervention of Achilles becomes neccs.sary for their 
deliverance, and his supremacy as an exhihition of 
eulo.s.sal manhood is thoroughly maintained. 

The plot of the (hh/ssri/ is admitted to be con- 
.seeiitive and regular in structure. There are certain 
differences in the. mythology which have bi'cn made 
a ground for .supnosing a scjiarnt ' anthorship. 
Hut, ill the first place, this would do nothing to 
\])lain them ; in tin* second, they find their 
natural explanation in oli.s(‘rviMg tliat the scone 
of the wanderings is laid in other lands, beyond 
the circle of Acliaian knowledge and tradition, 
and that Romer mollifies his sclu'im* to meet the 
ethnical variations as he gathered tliem from tin 
trading navigators of IMneiiicia, who alom* could 
have .supplieil him with the in Ion mil ion reqiiireil 
for his purpose. 

That information was probably eolonreil more or 
less l»y ignoranee and hy fraud. Hut >ve ran trace 
ill it the sketeli of an imaginary voyage to the 
northern regions of Europe, and it has sonic re- 
markable features of internal evidence sii]>]»orted 
by tbe facts, and thus jminting to its genuineness. 
In latitudes not described as se])arate we have 
reports of tbe solar day ajipareritly contradictory. 
In one casi* there is hardly any night, so that the 
slieplierd might earn double wagf*s. In the other, 
cloud and darkness almost shut out the day. Hut 
we now know both of these statements to have a 
basis of .solid truth on the Norwegian coast to the 
northward, at the dillerent .seasons of the midnight 
sun in summer, and of Christmas, when it is not 
easy to lead at noon. 

The vahii; of Romer as a recorder of antiipiity, 
as opening a large and distinct ehaider of primitive 
knowledge, is only now coming oy degrees into 
view, as the text is more earefiilly examined and 
its ]»arts eoinjiared, and as other hraneln.'s of ancient 
study are developed, especiailv as in Assyrii; and 
Egypt, and by the remarkable discoveries of Dr 
Sclilieniann at Rissarlik and in (Ireoco. Hut the 
apju-eciation of him as a iioet has never failed, 
ifiongh it is d*sapi>oinling lo find that a man so 
gn*at as Aristophanes should describe liini .sim])ly 
as the bard cil battles, and sad to think that in 
many of the Christian centuries his works should 
have sliimbeied without notice in hidden rejiosi- 
torie,s. Jlis place among the grccatest poets of the 
xvorld, whom no one supposes to hi? more than 
thiee or four in numher, has never heon questioned. 
Con.sideririg him as anterior to all literary aids and 
training, he is the most romarkahlo jilienonienon 
among them all. It may be well to sjiccify some 
of the points that are ])eeuliarly bis own. ( )ne of 
them is the great siin])l icily of the slruetiire of 
his mind. AVitli an ineomjiarahle eye for the world 
around him in all things great and small, he is 
ahhorrent of everything speculative and abstract, 
and what may be called jiliilosophies have no place 
in bis works, aInio.st tbe solitary exception being 
that he employs thought as an illustration of tlie^ 
rajiidity of the journey of a de.ity. Re is, accord-* 
ingly, of all poets the most sinijde and direct, lie 
is also the most free and genial in tbe movement of 
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his verse : f^ratcful nature seems to j'ive to him 
sjioiitaiieously tlie perfcuaion to whieli f'reat men 
like Virgil ami Milton had to attain (»nly liy eflort 
intense and sustained. In the high oflice of draw- * 
ing human character in its iiiultitmle of forms ami 
eohmrs lie seems to liave no serious rival excei»t 
Shakespeare. NVe call him an epic noi^t, hut he is 
instinct from heginning toeml with tne spirit of the 
drama, while we lind in him the seeds and rudiments 
even of its form. 1 1 is funetioii as a reciting minstrel 
gnwitly aided him herein. .Again, he Inul in his 
language an instrument unrivalled for its facility, 
suppleness, and vcrsiitility, for the large r.ange of 
what would in music he called its register, so that it 
enihraeed every form and degree of human thought, * 
feeling, ami emotion, ami clothed them all, from 
the lowest to tin* loftiest, from the slightest to the • 
most intense and concentrated, in the dress of . 
exactly appropriate style and langnage. llis metre 1 
also is a pertcjct vchnrle the language, if we ■ 
think the range of his knowleilge Iimit<*tl, yet it ' 
wa.s all th:i,t his (HUiiitry ami his age possessed, and 
it was veiy greatly more than has l»een sn]>pose<l 
hy readtns that dwelt only on the surface. So long 
as the lamp of civilisation ^hall not have ceased to 
hiirn, th(i Ituuf and the (tf/i/ssn/ must hold their 
fmward place amt»ng the hrightc^t treasures of our 
race. 

It is iinp‘"-f«sihlo to j^ivo any satisfactory account of the 
lioinuric bihlio;^raphy, n<»t only from its extent, but from ! 
the fragmentary maniuT in which for the most part tluj I 
subji'ct has been hamlle<i, and through the rapid cxtcii- | 
sion of the field by the importation of new knowledge . 
from sources apparently remote, which hriiigs with it new . 
lights, 'rin* works of Blackwell and Wood, the latter t)f ! 
which attained to celebrity, will show how slender was 
the iiffiHtratnit rritirn.'i of their time. Thirlwall, (Irote, | 
and Mitford, who is now anii(pialed, contain good ideas, * 
liut Grote coiidumiis as ]mr<* myth or fable much that is ' 
now gradually taking historic form, ami vivisects the 
Ifitnf. hy resolving it into an Acliilleis and an Bias. Tiio 
first English writers who indicate<l a study of the text at 
once compreln.'usixe and appreciative were Kehlc in his 
Pvti'lcetioncx and (.^olonel Mun? in liis I/i.sto)y of 

tht‘ Litenitavv of Urn'cv. Mr lh»hert Brown’s l*oneidon < 
is a good example of metlmd in trH«!ing the origin of the 1 
Olympian deities. Niigelshacli rendered an essential 
service by dividing for the first time the Homcrhchr from ; 
the Hovihomcriifrlir Thcoloific. Mure first, 1 think, taught 1 
the need of large and careful collection of matter from • 
the text; and this ))rocess has been carried to its con- j 
Biiiniiiation by Dr Bnchliolz of Berlin, whose collection | 
of the reuUcn or contents of the poems must have been i 
the work of at least twenty years. This, ho>y(jver, is a | 
meagre notice of a literature which might of itself form j 
the stmly of a life. 

Euitionm: Dindorf; Nnuck; Bekker ; La Boche ; 
Ameis; .Monro {I!ind)\ Pal»iy ( /fiad ) ; Leaf {Iliad) \ 
Merry ( ) ; llaymau {Odjixsry). DiALliCTS, Gh.vM- 
Diction A KiKH, (.-oscotuvnckh, Ac. ; Delhriick’s 
Sf/ntactische Fonckumjni. : Monro’s Homrrir iiramtnar : 
Diidcrlciii’s, Autenrieth’s, and Ebcling’s Dictionaries; 
Liddell and Scott, capital for Homer though not ilomeric 
■ex proft'sso : Prendergast’s (Concordance to the Iliad; 
i^uiibar’s (Concordance to the Odi/sm f/ and the Ilynins ; 
Seboriis, Index Ilomerieas. IlKi.r-nooKS : Niigelsbach’s 
Ilomerinchc 'Theuloyie ; Gladstone’s CdudicH on Jlonicr, 
Primer, and other Homeric works ; Jebb’s Inlrodaction 
tt) Homer ; Matthew .ArnoM’s Leeiares on Trandation 
of Homer, Thanmlation.s into Enomsh: //md (verse) 
— Chapman, Pope, (.Jowper, Lord Derby, Blackie, AVors- 
ley and Coiiingtoii, Way, Wright, Green; Iliad, (prose) 
—Leaf, with Myers and Lang; Odimey ( verse )-- l*oi>e. 
Chapman, William Morris, SVorsloy, Lord Carnarvon, 
Way, Behomherg, ‘ Avia ;* Odimey (prose ) - Butcher and 
Jjaiig. Fur information on various matters connected 
witii Homer and the Homeric poems, sec the articles i 
this work on AcHiLLEs, Helen, Troy, Ulv.s.sks, &c. ; also 
Greece, VoL V. p. 390. 

• Iffoinc Rule. See Ireland. 

lloiliestcad. By the ]Ioinc.^tcad Act of 1802 
every citizen of the United States, native or natural- 


ised, who has reached the age of twenty-one years, 
or is the head of a family, is entitled to claim one- 
fpiarter section (100 acres) of any of the public 
lands that are surveyed and otherwise unappro- 
priated. The sole condition attaching to what is 
yirtnally a gilt from the government to the settler 
is live years' residence ujum the jiroperty, sometliing 
of eoiirse being done to improve it. A title is tlien 
granted hy the g(*iuual land oHice in Washington. 
Except ill the c.use of non-payment of the moderate 
registration aiul other fees, the homestead is abso- 
lutely exempt from hireeil sale for debt ; the 
ohjeet of this provision being to guard the interests 
of women ami children. See PiiE-EMrTioN. 

lIoilie.stl^SuL the Monongjihela Hiver, in 
Pennsylvania, S miles SE. of Pittsburgh l»y rail, is 
the main seat of tlie great iron and steel works of 
the Carnegie tkmipany, employing •4(),()()() men. The 
labour riots of IS92 amounteil almost to civil war. 
Pop. of the liorough (ISSU) 592 ; (1900) 12,554. 
llOllliPUlP. See .JlSTlKIAHI.E llo.MiciUK, 

Mansi.ai OUTER, Murder, Insanitv. 

Iloilllldoil IlilK a h:ittletield in Norlhnmhcr- 
land, 1 mile \E. of Wooler. In 1102 Earl Douglas 
at the head of 10, (MM) Scots Inid ravageil Knghind 
as far as Newcastle, and was n'tnrning laden with 
booty, when on 14th St‘piemher he was intereejdcd 
hy an English army under Hotspur aiwl the exiled 
Earl of Alareh ami Dunbar, so ])osted himself upon 
Tlomildon (Humhletoii) Hill. Hotspur was eager 
for a headlong charge, but, hy Marcli's ailvice, the 
bowmen were set to ])lay n|>on the Seots, who 
‘stood long like deer in a park to he hiitehered,’ 
ami, too late descending to eome to close »|iiartm-s, 
sustained an irretrievable di*feat. Douglas him- 
self was wounded in five places, and was tak«*ii 
prisoner, with four other earls, two barons, and 
eighty kniglits. See Henry IV. 

Homily (Dr. hvmiHa) primaril,v signifies a dis- 
course held with one or more individuals, hut in 
ecclesiastical use it means a discourse hehl in the 
ehureh. I’lie prac‘tiee of ex]>laining in a popular 
form the lessons of Scripture read in the synagogues 
had prevailed among the dews, ami aj»j>ears to liave 
been adopteil in the (_’hristian churches from the 
earliest times ; hut we have no sam])le. of this form 
of com])osition earlier tluui the homilies of (Jrigen 
ill the 3d eenlnry. The early (.’hristian homily 
may he ileserihed as a ]iopnlar exposition of a por- 
tion of Seri pi lire, accompanied hy moral rellectioiis 
and exhortations. It diHers from the sermon (Dr. 
loffo.s, J.at. onttio) in following the order of the 
scriptural text or narrative, instead of being thrown 
into the form of a ihetorieal iliscoiirse or a didactic 
essay. The name homily is, however, very freipiently 
used almost as a synonym for sermon ; and lloaii- 
I leties is that hranch of theology which deals with the 
rules for com]K)sing sermons and discourses of any 
I kind, .sometimes called ‘ sacred rhetoric.’ .Ancient 
I collections of homilies or houiiliaria arc very numer- 
I ous ; tlie most notable being that compiled about 
782 by Panins Diaeonus, lu.'der Dharlemagnes 
authority. 

The Homilies of the Church of England are a 
collection of sermons, the first part of whicli was 
mblished in 1547, the first year of the reign of 
^Itlwanl VI., to he reail in the ehurehes, partly in 
order to suiiply the ilefect of sermons, but jiartly, 
also, to secure uniformity of doctrine, and to guard 
against the heterodoxies, old and new, which at 
tliat time threatened the nncoiisolidated ehureh. 
The second part was published in 15(5*2, at tlie same 
time with the Articles, under Elizabeth. The 35th 
Article declares that * the Book of Homilies doth 
contain a godly and wholesome iloctrine, and neces- 
sary for these times.’ The titles are enumerated 
in the article, and are twenty-one in number. The 
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lioinilios an* not nl>^v mul in fhiirolies ; Init there is 
li<> law to prevt'iil their heiiiL; so rejul, and they are ' 
fre«|neMlly appoah'd to in eontroversies as to the ; 
doctrine of tlie Anglican Church on the points of ' 
which tlifV treat. The precise degree of authority 
due to tliem is matter ot douht. 

lltllllill.V* Si preparation t)f niaizt*, coarsely 
groniel and hoiled ; a kiinl of Indian corn porri«lge. 

Iloilloc*ori*al. See H )r i:t:CAL. 

Iloilia^opailiy ‘like;’ pnthns, ‘dis- . 

ea'ic ‘ K a niedical thictriiie. which teaches that j 
«liseaM*> >.honhl he treated or cured i»y drugs j 
ca]»al>le of protlucing similar symptoms of disonlerctl | 
health to those prcMMited hy them ; or, as it is com- 
monly nhrascil, * likes should he treated h\ Iikt‘s,‘ 
4)1' let likes he cured hy likes — ainnh'a aitN/lihHs 
f:vr>'ntiir. 

The eai]ie>t menti«»n of this dioctrinc occurs in 
one of the Inioks attrihiited to IJ ijipocrates, who ; 
taught that stinu' di'^cascs were cur(*d hv similars ; 
and SI. me hy contraries. He illustrated tlie iVirmer | 
hN ]*ointing to matnlrake as a cure for mania ; I 
give the patient,' he says, ‘a draught made from ! 
the root of mandrake in a smaller <lose than is sutli 
cient to prodiice mania.’ Iteferenci? is also imule t«) 
the ilo.-trine of similar.-^ hy '.everal meilical authors 
during the centurii'" that h)llowcd. In ITJkS Stahl, 
a Danish army surgeon, wrote that ‘ the rule g<Mier 
ally a«'ted ujion in me<licine to treat hy means of 
opjKisitely .acting remedies is quite false, and the 
revc.'-e of what ought to he ; I am, on the contrary, 
convinced that distsa.'.es will yield to and he ciire<l 
hy remedies that produce a similar atreetion.’ The 
c«*lehrated Von St<'»erck, in 170*2, urged the same 
rule as a reason for U'»iiig stramonium in insanity. 
Though impressed with the inquirtance of this 
' ictrim*. these writers took no steps towards reii- 
dm'irig it availahle in the ju-jietiee of medieiiie. ’I’ 
do thi" was reserved for Samuel Tfahnemanii ((|.v.), 
who, in 1701), in an essay entitled * Suggi*stions for 
.aseeriaining the Curat iv<j Dowers of Drugs,’ ]mh- 
lishe<| in H nfdtmtf's JfHtvnul^ then the leading 
medical periodieal of Ihiropc*, siiowed, as the result 
of a seii(*s of researches ;iiid experiments extemliiig 
over >iv years, that in this doctrine lay tlie kc*y to 
the sfli-clion nf speeilie.ally acting iiie<li<-ines ; <if 
metliciiies, that is, wiiicli cure hy exercising a direct 
inlliience u])on the ]iarts diseased, tis distinguished 
from those which relieve hy what is termed their 
‘ ilerivative ’ action. For e.\ani]de, it was then, and 
is now. eiisioiiiarv to endeavour to control cong<“^tion 
of tlie hraiii hy purgatives, hy medieinos o]»eratiiig 
not on tlie hraiii hut U]Min the howels. Ilahiic- 
manii, on the other hand, asserted that congest i«ni 
of the luain was most quickly and certainly cureil 
hy pnvscrihing small dosos of a medicine which pre- 
vious experiment had proved to have a special 
inflmmce upon the ein*ulation in that fugaii — a 
direct method. 'Die nature of tliis intliieiice, he 
further shovvecl, mu>t he one of sinulnril u. ’I’liis 
similarity was, In* pointed out, recognised hy the 
symptoiiis indicating the nature of the disease- 
process on the one luind, and those marking the 
action f>f th(i drug when taken hy persons in ordi- 
ii.'irv hcnlth on the other. 

'riiis doctrine, then, appli**s solely to that part *)f 
the treatment of disease w lih‘h rc-lates to the use of 
inediciiies ; and further, it is restricted to prescrih- 
iiig iiu'dicines in diseases wliieli are not dependent 
for their exist(?ne(* on some meelianical cause, such 
as the presem'e <if a mass of undigesteil forid in the 
stomach, or o! a stom? in the hladd<‘r. To those 
parts of treatment which are eoneeriied W'ith nurs- 
ing, dietetics, hygiene, the use of water in various 
ways, electricity, massage, iVc., hoiiueopathy, as 
such, hears no reference; though those ])hysieians 
who have adoptcMl it attach great importance to 


these thora]»entie measures. Honueojiathy lias 
solely to do with the selection of ilriigs when these 
are iieciled for directly curative jiurposes— a sufJi- 
ciently wide range tnily ! llahnemaiiirs claims to 
distinction as a thera|»entist rest not merely on hi.s 
having recognised this doctrine as a rule of <lrug- 
seh-etioii in a wide range of diseases -this had heon 
ihuie to some extent hy others, as ho himself has 
admit te<l hut n])on his having reinlered it poasihle 
to apply it in pnietice ; as he w’rote in ISIO, ‘no 
.»m» li.as as yet tainjht this hoimeojiatliie therapeutic 
iloetriiio.’ * If it were true tluit tin; symptoms 
evoked hy a drug shouM regulate its employment 
ill lUsease, the symptoms which drugs will cause, 
must ueetls he ascertained, lienee the study of 
<lnigs hy making experiments with them upon 
healthy persons -drug proving, as it is termeil- hc- 
eamc a cardinal ]»oint in the te.'ichiiig of llahne- 
iminii. It forms, indeed, the Jirst maxim of 
hoiiioMipat hy. 

Further, if a medicine is to he used that will ]M'o- 
duce a condition like that which it is intemh*d to 
cure, it is obvious that it must, he ])reserihed in a 
dose smaller tlian that in which it is eapahle of 
producing such a condition. This much was clear 
to Il.ahneniann wlnm lie lirst a]q>licil lioimcopathy 
;it the hi'dside. During the lirst three or four years 
of his doing so he used dosi*s «»f fnuii three to four 
grains of such mi‘dicines as mix vomica and vera- 
trnm juivvder ; of arnica nowdiu' In* gave ‘a few 
gniiiis ; ’ of ignalia, from tliree to s<*veri grains, and 
•n. As his experience in the, use of medicine, 
upon this basis increased he foninl that far more 
minute iloses than these were all-sulliciimt, and in 
ISOn he writes of his giving Inindredths, thou- 
sandths, and millionths of the quantities required 
to obtain the anti|>athie or alloi>athic aidion of a 
drug. In graduating his dosis llahnomann fol- 
lowed where his experience s<‘emed to lead him, his 
one desire apparent^v being to give no more medi- 
<‘iue than was absolutely necessary for the cure of 
disease*. 

What is the safest, surest, and hi'st dose in which 
to ])reseril>e a hoimecqiathieally ehoseii mejlieim; is 
a oiicstion iijmih which th<*re is a gr(*at diU’erern'e of 
ojiinioii among those who have slndi(‘d the subject. 
Tin* only lu iiieiples ujion which there is any iin.v 
iiiiiiity among tliem are that the dose to cure must 
he .smaller than llial which will jiroduce a condition 
like that to he treated, and that dilferent persons 
are siiseeptihle to the inlliience of vviilely diirering 
doM's. 'riie necessity for the dose being a small 
om. is the scroutl maxim of honneojiathy. Tl..^ 
thinl is that im*dieines must he prescribed in the 
form ill which they wme taken when ‘ ])roved ’ -i.e. 
when the experiments were made which revealed 
the kiinl of act ion they have upon healthy persons. 
This is essenti...!, because, however w»*ll acquainted 
such experiments may render tho physician with 
medicines individually, they teaeh him nothing of 
what the action of such medicines will he when 
coiiihiiied with one or more others. He lias no 
means of ascertaining what would he the influence 
exercised iijion the action of his ‘ hast* ’ hy the 
‘eorreelive’ tu* the ‘adjuvant’ of the ortliiiary pre- 
scriptiuii eomhinatioii tif drugs. 

To account for or explain the 'inofJns ojtrrfnuH 
t)f a hoiineo])athieally seh*,eted medicine several 
theories liave been advanced. llahnomann jiut 
forward one wliitdi, liovvever, lie at the same time 
d(*el;ired that he r<»garded as of no iiiii»ortaiiee. 
far no (fxplaiiation hitherto attempteii has met with 
any general acceptance from those who admit the 
truth of the doctrine. It is as an nltiiiiato fact in 
therap<*utit!s, the reality ami value of which can ^ 
only 1)0 ascertained hy putting it into practice at ' 
the heilside, that homo*opathy has always been 
reganled, rather tlian as a speculative itlea to 1)0 
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dein()ii«LnitL*il or rofiitod by theoretical diseiissioiis 
or a priori ar^iuiieiitH. Henee it i.s to tlie results of 
oxi)erieneo in ciii))loYiiig lioiiui;o]):itliieally selected 
medicines, especially in eiiideniics n<)ioriously 
attended by a ^reat mortality under the usual 
methods of treatnuMit, that those who advocate this 
method appeal to sustain tlieir position. 

For e\ain]de, in IS.Sb cholera wtis devastating 
Austria, when a ]»etitiou was |)resente<l to the 
government to allow honueopathy in !><» testcsl. Dr 
FJeisehmann was accordingly ordered to lit up a 
hospital in the (lumpendorf sulmrb of Vienna for 
the rece])|ion of cholera i»atients to be treated 
honueopathically. The result showed that whereas 
70 oer cent, of (liosc treatetl in the oiulinary way 
died, Dr Fleivclnnann lost only per cent. | 

Again, in yellow fever, in' 1878 the American 
Institute »)f lioni<eojiathy ap])ointed a commission, 
consisting of pliysiciaiis who !iad had exiMU'iencc ' ^ 

dealing willi this <lise!ise, to ascertain the ttumber 1 
of cases i rented honuoopalhi<'n.lly during the j 
epideinie of that year, ainl tlie rate of mortality 
amongst tlicni. The rt'j)ort showed that in ainl 
around New (Jrhsi.is 8914 cases were treated, with 
a los.'. of lidl, being a niortalit> of oidy (i'Gper cent, 
in this singularly latal form of disease. 

Lastly, in the ciiy of Melbourne tyjihoid fever | 
recuis in lipiileniic h)rm every > ear. The, J/# Ihourm' 
//f /-o./f/of Apiil *20, I SSJ), gav(j the following luispital 
statistics of lyjdioid for three .seasons. During 
these three epidemics the Melbourne hospital, with 
818 be<ls, receivcil 118*2 eases of tynhoid, of which 
Jl81, or 10*81 percent, died, 'riie Alfrei Hospital, 
with 144 beds, admitted 998 cases; of these Llo, or 
18*0*2 per cent, were fatal. The lloiincopathic 
Hospital, with GO beds, received 5ol cases, of which 
49, or 8*84 per cent, died. 

Another argument in support of the contention 
that honneopathy allords a real basis on which to 
select a meclicine is drawn from the fact that 
llahneniann, when aiJuealed to in 1 882 to suggest 
the nuMlieines most likely to be useful in cholera, 
without eve,r having seen a case, but merely from 
studying the symptoms of .some that were reported 
to him, find comnaring these symptoms with those 
prcKlucetl by meaieinos he had experimented with, 
named camphor, copper, and white hellebore as the 
remedies'; and these, with the single addition of 
ansenic, have .since b(?en found to be more service- 
able in checking the disease than any others. It 
is coiise«juently urged that fora prineijde of drug- 
selection to enable the physician to indicate before- 
, hand the appropriate, remedy in an entirely new 
. form of disease is a strong proof of its truth, and 
evidence of its value. 

/ Filially, hom(eopathist.s contend that the un- 
acknowledged adoption of many of the practical 
results of their teaching by physicians who i»vo- 
fe.ssedly repudiate homoeopathy is an ad<liiional 
proof tliat this teaching is sound. The text-bo«)ks 
on Materia Medina which are now most popular in 
ithe medical schools, the llandhttok of 'rherapentivs^ 
\hy Dr Sidney Uinger, and Dr Lauder Hruntoirs 
Materia Mrdira^ Pharmarolotfip and Therapeutics^ 
abound with recommendations for the use of medi- 
eiiies in diseases in which they were first known to 
( be of service through liomceopathy. Of these, the 
‘ use of aconite in inilanimatory fever is one of the 
most conspicuous. That it would bo fouiM eajiable 
of reducing the fever with which acute inllamiiia- 
tioii.s are usually iisliercd in wa.s an inference drawn 
by Hahnfiiuann from the e.xneriments that he Jiad 
made with it; and, when imldishing his concIu.sion, 
he foretold that it woulJ entirely superseile the 
necessity for blood-letting, then so constantly 
employed in such cases. It was the emlorscmciit 
of this statement by Dr U wins '-who had to 
some extent tested the worth of honiceopathically 


selected medicines —at a meeting of the London 
;Mcdical Society in IS.’IG that so shockeil the mem- 
bers present as t*) imluce them to jiass a resolution 
u’ecluding all reference to hoimeopathv at any 
uture meeting, 'fo use aconite in .small dos(*s in 
acute inllammatory fever is tlioronghly homa*o- 
])athic, ami is at the same time a very common 
i»ractice now among those who <leiiy that hotmeo- 
pathy is of any value to the physician. Many 
other niedieines lh(*re .*ire that are very generally 
used hy opponents of homoeopathy in conditions to 
which they are hoimeopathic, and in which they 
were originally imwle known to he useful by tlioso 
who practise homo‘oi)athicii]ly ; such, for example, 
as arsenic in gastric irritation, ipccacmmha in 
vomiting, corrosive siihliniate in dysentery, bella- 
donna in quinsy, 

While hoimeopatbists accept ibese a]q)ro])riation$^ 
as .so many tributes to the truth of their doctrine, 
and look upon them as imporlaiil advances in ibera- 

1 »eutic.s, at the .same time, in tin; aksence of any 
Liiowledgc on llie ])art of those who u.se them of 
the doctrine, which led to tlieir employment, they 
reg.'ird them as calculateil to give rise to disap- 
pointment in some instances. They do so for the 
reason that all cas(‘s of a given form of disease are 
not so precisely similar as to admit of cure by the 
.same medicine, 'flins, to give belbulonna in all 
quinsies, v\bile of advantage, in many, would be 
useless in some, because .all eases of ipiinsy ilo not 
resemble that inoduccd )>y belladonna. Some arc 
more like that occasioned by mercury, others that 
of the poison of llie honey-bee, or of one of the 
.serpent jadsons, others that of the J^hi/tolto'ctt dc- 
candra^ and so on ; and it is, the bomo*opatlii-^t 
arg'iies, only when the doctrine of hoinosqiatliy is 
strictly adhered to in each individual instance of a 
disease that that success which he. contends will 
follow bis metliod eaii be looked for. 

From the date of the publication of Ilalinemann’s 
first e.ssay on Honueopathy the opjiosition this doc- 
trine has met with from the groat majority of the 
profession in (Sreat Hrilain has been of the most 
determined and ptusistent character. Of late years 
the intensity of the bitterness of feeling which Ibis 
controversy aroused has been somewhat mitigated, 
or perhaps' the influence of public opinion Isas pre- 
vented ilsindulgeiiee to the same extent as formerly. 
The last attemjit to deprive a jdivsieian of bis 
hospital appointment on the ground that be was 
treating bis patieiit.s boiiueonatbieally failed, while 
several onen adJierents of this doctrine are to be 
found holding public health and ]M)or-law aiqmint- 
inents. Tlie number of those who in Hreat Hritaiii 
admit that they piacti.se. hoiiKej)i>athv has never 
at any one time exceeded 300. The cliicf hospital 
where hoiiuL’opalhv is practised is the London 
HomoMqialhic flSoO), with ninety beds and a large 
out-jiatient depfirtment. There are similar institu- 
tions at Hirmiiigbam, Liverpool, Hath, riyinoutli, 
Houriiemontb, ICastbouriie, and llromlev; and «a 
convalescent home in connection nitli the London 
lluspital lia.s leeently been oiieiied at EastlMUirne. 
In athlilion to tlie.se there are about a liundreil 
honiuMqiatliic dispensaries in diU’ereiit parts of the 
country. 

Ill the United States of America, where public 
opinion is more powerful tliaii ])rofessioiial feeling, 
iioiiuLM)])atliy has spread rapiilly and witlely, and it 
is estimatetl that nearly one fourlli of the qnalilied 
praetitioners of medicine in that country have 
adojited it. There are over fifty liospilals and 
nearly as many ilisnen.saries ; and tlie jonriiaw 
devoted to lioiiia*opatliy excee<l a .score in number. 
It is taught in thirteen medical colleges and in 
three of the universities. In Kuroj»e there is only 
pile niiiver.sity where there is a chair of Hoiiiu'O- 
'^patliy— viz. at Iliulapcst. 
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' Thoii^rh H.ilineiuanii is (ItMiounctHl }>y many as a . 
‘fanatii*' ami a ‘ knavt^,’ ami notwit listamliii^ that : 
hoimi‘opatliy has vt'iy ‘ronerally hoeii set asitlo as i 
a ‘ framl,’ nl> one ean stmly the history of medieine ! 
diiriii.LC the I9th eeiitiirv without pereeivinjx the ‘ 
]iowerful intliienee it has liad on the general i»rac- : 
tiet'of tlie medical professhui. While, iluiiii'^ the 
titty years of the century, hoimeopalhy was 
^iiailually i)eeomin; 4 : more frecpiently iiraetisetl, the 
wea|M>ns eoiumonly used aj^ain>t ilisease were of I 
the most formidahie eharacter. Iileedin^ hy lancet, i 
leeches, and cupping glas.'^es, inercurialism, purga- 
tives, \'c. were in constant use. 'I'lni pn»gress of ; 
hoimeopathy in Austria, and the assumption on | 
the part of some physicians that it was a purely 
negative node of treatment, the su‘*cess of which 
was «lue to the omis.sion of all drugs, led to that 
scepticism in mediciip' which, originating with 
Sko»la in Vienna, prevaile<l thioiiglnmt the [uofes- 
simi during the next twenty years. ‘ IMaeehos' 
took the \»lace of the lancet, hn'ad-pills formed a 
suhsiitute for purgatives, arid ‘ptisans’ did duty 
for mercury. .As the literatim* of hoimeopathy 
increased a revival i»f interest in the use of drugs 
f(dh»wed ; and during the last twenty years tire 
hiciImmI of stud\ing the actions of drugs originally 
suggf-ted ami carried out l»y llahiieruann has been 
adopted to a v<*ry large extent, under tin* designa- 
tion of pharmacology ; while, for practi«*al ])Urposes, 
the u-'cs of drugs t>roirose<l by hoimi‘o|»athists, and 
set fmth in their journals and imblrshed works, : 
hav •. a.> has alremly lM*en state«l, b<*en very largely j 
followed. See the article MlCDiriNK. 

The chief authorities on h<nii*copathy arc : 77e 
of Ififoin : i(3 Ch itlin ami ('oitjfirts, by J)r Auickc, 
translated by i‘)r A. K, Diysdalo ; hrfurfit on J/oiim.o- 
by l)r Dudgeon; Il<oiio:ni,nilni : if a /*r{nrijtf(\ 
MtfioifJ^ and Fnfntu, by Dr I'opo ; (Isons fnr 

fniioi a Honio.opafh, by Dr Ihiriudt; A Mannaf of 
Tin ra /, i'll by J>r llughes; A Mannaf of Pharniano- 
d//na.nicA, by I.>r Hughes. Tia Jloinaofsithir Rcruivand 
Th' Ifonio npathir World an; published monthly. 

Iloiiiolos^y* See and Daiisvim.vn 

Tnhuitv, v:ol.‘ IIT. ji. (iso. 

Iloiliooiisiail {(.Ir, hoaios, ‘the same,' and 
on.si(t, ‘ sul»stiui(!e ' ) ami Ilu.Moiorsi \N ((.Ir. 
hoj/ioios^ ‘like,’ ami oasin, ‘ subslaner* ’ ), twd 
terms that long 4listracle«l the piiinitive ehureh 
iii connection witli the .Arian and semi-Arian con- 
ti’over-'ies. See Ann s, C'tKKUS. 

Ilomop'tera ((D*. homos, ‘the .same, uni- 
form;' pfrron, ‘a wing’), a division of lire insect 
Older llemijitera (q.v.), inelmling Coeeus insects, 
Aphide.^, ( ’it.'arhts, vVe. (rj.v.). 

ll01ll0ta\I.S« Sr.*e Co.NTK-MrORANKITV. 

Homs. See IIkms. 

Honan, one of the eeiitial provinces of (.'hina, 
desolated in 1SS7 hy the inumlation of the Hoang- 
lio. S<;e ('HIN.\, lloANCMlO. 

Ilonawar, a small seajiort on tlie Malahar or 
west coast of India, is a town in the rlistriet of 
North Kami a, in the jirevideney of Homhay, and 
is IHO miles SSE. of lloinhay. I'op. 0658. 

Iloildliras, a ('eiitr.il Ameriean n*piihUe, since 
1865 eonferleratrrd wilii Nicaragua and SaI\a«lor as 
iiait of tin* Uepiiblica Mn yor ih; ( 'entro-.\meiiea, lies 
between Nicaragua ami San Salvarlor ami Guate- 
mala, ami is hounderl on the N. and NK. by the 
Day of Honduras and the (’arilibean Sea, having 
here a coast line of .some UH) riiih*s; while on the 
S. the Hay' of Fonseca, over 56 miles long and 
about 30 wide, opens to the I'acillc. The area of 
Honduras is ealeulate<l at 46,5(X) sq. in. ; the pop. 
in HHK) was 587, 5(H). Fxee]»^; for a narrow strip 
of swamp land along either coast, the country 
is a tahudand, its series of elevaterl plateaus 
broken by broad and fertile plains and vaileys, or 


ri.'-ing to mountain- ritlges that rc*aeli 8(M)() feet 
(highest peak, the Montana de Selamie, 10,1*^) 
feel), 'riiere are no active volcanoes. The Conlil- 
leras proper traverse the emintry irregularly in a 
north-west and south east direction. Honduras is 
watererl by innumerable streams, though these are 
seldom navigable, and then only for short distances; 
the Wanks or Segrrvia, which fm*ms for many miles 
the honmlary with Nicaragua, has a length of 350 
mile.s. iloatan and the other fertile Hay Islamis 
(q.v. ), otf the north coast, belong to Honduras, rus 
well as two small islamis in the Hay of Fonseca. 
The eliiiiate is liot on the coast, where also fever 
prevails; but in the liiglilamls the temperature is 
low, and in tin* tuineipal towns the mean is 74' F. 
In the mountains heavy' frosts encrust the leaves of 
the ]>ine and oak forests in \ov(*mher and Decem- 
ber; hut snow has never been known. Generally 
•speaking, the rainy season extends from Ahiv to 
November. The llora and fauna are very nearly 
the same a.s those of (inalemala (q.v.); hut in 
Honduras tli<; raising nf (*attle is an imiMutant 
industry , wliile agrieultnre receives no smdi atten- 
tion .'IS in Guatemala. In minerals Itinidiiras is 
the richest of the (’eiilral .American re]Mihlie.s. 
Silver ores in filmost every' variety ar(‘ abundant ; 
gold is washed prineipally in ( )lancho, and mined 
in one fir two places ; rich iron ores are found, 
mostly magnetic ; also c«>pper, antimony', platinum, 
/.iiie, and tin. Tlu're are hods of lignitt* in Gra<*ias 
department, and famous opals thal are secfiml only 
to those of Hungary. The mineral resonn*es have 
never been properly developed. l>nl now’ that 
se\t*ra] .North .\meri(‘an and oilier fon'ign com- 
panies are at work, and especially sinei* a wagon- 
road has been constructed from the Facilie coast to 
Vuscaran ( 1‘2‘2 mih‘s), hy which heavy machinery 
ean he conveyed into the heart of the, silver belt, 
there is i*very’ juospeet of seientilic methods being 
sncce.ssfully ajqdieu. The exports in 1601, mostly 
to the Fnited States, and consisting ehielly of 
ealfle, fruits and cocoa-nuts, silver, imlia-nihher, 
.sai.saparilla, and indigo, amounted to 6417,783; 
the imports to .t‘3ti3,0()S. 

'I'lie republic is ihvided into thirteen departments. 
I'mler the levised eonstitutiun of 1864 (after tlie 
I .successful revolution of that year), the president 
, is electfd for four years, ami is assisted hy si.\ 

' miiiisters ; and the legislative jiower i.s vested in a 
congress of thirty -seven (h*piilies. The president, 
liowev<*r, is for all ]>raetical pnrjioses a diefator. 
'riie ;u*iiv»* ai iiiy consists of 500 men, the militia of 
3000. I’he tiii.'iiices of the eonntry are extremely 
ciiiharrassed, jiartly owdiig to wars with the two 
iieiglihnuriiig states in 1872 76; wliile three loans 
j contracteil on heavy terms in Ijondon and Paris in 
j lS(i7-70, for th i juirimse of making an interoeeanie 
raihvay, have ett Iionduras .saddled with a foreign 
I debt of £5,. ‘168,570, exclusive of tlie interest, wliicli 
has been accumulating since 1872, and amounted 
in 1603 to over £13,000,000; ami for tliis there is 
only ji line from Puerto (Au to/, to San IN'dro Sula 
(38 miles) to show'. The internal ileht is returned 
at £266,500. The revernie for the year 1601 was 
put at £566, 3tH), while the expenditure was com- 
puted to lie only £568,078. 

Honduras w'.a.s discovered hy Golumhus on his 
fourth voyage, in 1502, and derives its name from 
the Spanish hoiiihinis, ‘depths,’ in allusion, accord- 
ing to the common account, to the dilliculty lie ex- 
perienced in finding anchorage on its coast. Theiu 
arc numerous pvramids and (»tlier remakiH of the 
ancient inliahitants. Honduras threw oil' the yoke 
f»f Spain, with the rest of Central America, in 
1821, ami became independent on tlie dissolution 
of the confederation in 1836. Kevoliitions and fre- ■ 
qiient wars witli Guatemala and San Salvador 
ended only in 1876, since when a considerable 
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improvement is visible. KdiK*alit>ii is nominally 
compulsory, ami there are primitive state-schools 
in tlie towns and large villages, besides a college 
ill Tegucigalpa .and (Joiuayagua. Tlie whites are 
very few in number, the Imlians, negroes, and 
mixed races including all hut some 00()0 or 7(KX) of 
the population. On the Mosquito coast there is a 
consnleiuhle poj>ulaiion of so-called ‘ Carilis * (<pv. ). 
There are no towns f>f any importaiiei;, the largest 
l>eiug the capital, Tegucigal)»a, with 1 ‘2, (KH) inhabit- 
ants. The ports are Amapala, on the llay of 
Fonseca, Puerto (.'ortez or Jhiei to Cabal los, oinoa, 
and 'rruxillo. 'riiere were lifty six post-olliees 
in 1890 and ISOO miles of telegrajihs, both main* 
tainod^ at a consideiahle loss ; ami, Iw^sides a con- 
tinuation of lli(‘ interoceanic, railway, a line is ]»n»- 
jected between Puerto Cortez .and Truxillo, lliroiigb 
.a rich fruit district. 

See .Sti pli(*ns, fnvhlrnts of TrnreJ in (*i lUrnl Ann rion 
(New York, lSH);Squicr, Notus on Ctntral Anuricn 
(Ni‘w York, IHor), n.nd Hondurmt (liOiid. 1S70); AYclls, 
Kxiilorntiuns and Adventures in HomirraH {\r.\v York, 
M ‘ Soltora,’ A Lndt/s Jiiftr Simniith Ifomln- 

rm (bond. 1S(S-I); aud boiiihard. The N(W Jloiidnrus 
(New York, 1HS7). 

Honduras, PniTrsn. See Pki.izk. 

Hour, M’n.i.i \M, a versalile ;i,nd indnstrions 
Kngli'.b writer, wa^ born at Hath, .fiine 3, 17S0. 
He bad but little edncaiion, and. nfter some years 
of hopeless tlrndgeiw in London as a l.awycr’s clcrU, 
.‘it twenty started a book and print sho[i there. Put 
his busy mind was too full of all kinds of extr.ane- 
ous ]u*ojects for success in busim’ss ; and after no 
long time savings-bank schemes and lunatic iLsyluin 
inquiries bronglit him to bankruptcy. struggled 
bravely t<» get bread for his airea<ly numerous 
family by writing to various pa])ers, started the 
Trarcllci\ and mixt the liv/onnisTs Itrfji.stvr (Feb- 
ruary I — October * 20 , 1S17), which n nick ly carried 
his iiamo across Kngl.aml by its brilliant political 
squibs and ]»arodies, and l»y the. caricatures of 
(huiksbank. On the IStb, 19tb, and *20th Decern 
her 1817 In; was subjected to three separate trials 
before s]»ecial juries for ]Miblishing things cal- 
cukated to injure ]»ublic morals .and bring the 
Prayer-book into eontcni])t. The prosecution w.as 
of course really political rather than ndigious, and 
the strongest luessure was brought to be.ar ujam the 
court, yet Hone was ac<]uitted on all three counts, 
after defending himself, weak in health .as he was 
with remarkable vigour ami ability for ovci .>i.\ 
hours each day. Among the more siiccessful of his 
later satires, all illustrated by ('ruikshank, were 
Thi Politiral /louse that Jaek huUt^ The Queeus 
Mntriuwuiul LiuhUr (for <iueen <.\aroline). The 
Man in the Moon^ .ami The 1*oUtical Showman. 
AVorks tb.at revealed much reading in obscure chan- 
nels were the Ajiorrjffihal A'c/e Tesimneut (18*20) 
and Aneleiit masteries P^xp/ttined (18‘2.*1). The 
Krerit’day Boole (18*20), Table- hook ( 18*27 28), .and 
Year-booh' (1829) eontaim>d ri<di stores of informa- 
tion on manners and antiquities, into which most 
inter miscellaneous writers ujM)n folklore arnl popu- 
lar traditi<nis have burrowed. Yet their .stout- 
hearted compiler .at the end found himself in a 
debtor’s j.ail, from which his fricunls exiric.ated him 
to start him in a collee-house — also a f.ailure. In 
1830 liono editcal Strutt’s Sports ami I^astimes, and 
contribiiteil later to the Venup Matjazinc .and the 
Patriot. In his last ye.ars he swung back to the 
devout theology of his mother’s hearth, and often 
preached on Sundays. He died sit Tottenham, Uth 
November 1842. 

Hones* See WllKTSTONES. 

Honesty {Lunaria)^ a genus of plants of the 
natural onler Crucifene, of which two species, 
nativea of the south of Europe, L. annua or 


biennis and L. redirira, have long been cultivated 
in Pritish llower-gardens, on account partly of the 
beauty of their iTowers, ami partly of the curious 
ai»pcarance of their large Hat seed-pouches 
(.silicules), or rather their large oval meminanous 
di.ssepiments, which are very iiersistent, resemble 
l)olisned lilms of mother-of-pearl, jiml arc fre- 
tpiently used as mantelpiece and tabie oniameuta. 



Honesty {Lunuria bitniiis) in seed. 


The origin of the English name is doubtful. Some 
of the older English pords mention the pl.ant a.s 
/.unarie ‘in sorceries excelling;’ for it wa.s 
reckoned among herbs jjotcnb for magic. 

Honey is ii sweet, tbi(‘k licjuid produced by 
bees .and other inst'cts of tlie same genus. Tlie 
working bc?es gather the nectar from the nectaries 
of Jlowers, .and also sweets from other sources when 
ncetar is scaice, which they c.arry lioine to the 
hive in the crop or lioncy-bag. Here it .appears to 
undergo a Iran.sform.ation, by which it oeeonies 
honey before it is ilisgorgcil into the cells of the 
comb. Yet the change, is snob tb.at many of the 
distinctive cluir.act eristics of the various materials 
can be traced in the iminnfactnred honey. Tims 
we liml clover and heather honey easily ilistingnisli- 
jible, the clover-honey being a clear white- almost 
greenisb-wliite— llnid litpiid ; while that obtained 
from the bc.atbor has a rich amber colour, and is 
imicb more viseiil, so that it cannot be slnng from 
the combs without destroying tbcMii. The llavour 
ami colour of other tlowcrs can .also be distinctly 
traced in various honeys, such as that made from 
the llowers of the ivy and that from honey-dew, 
the produce, of the Ai)bides, which may be seen in 
summer in the form or a sticky liquid on the le.aves 
of the lime and other trees. In default of better 
food bees sonietiines resort to this lioiiey-dew. Put 
it imparts a blackish hue to the liom*y and a dis- 
agreeable rtavonr. 

Honey contains dextro-gluoosc and la*yo-glucoso, 
cane-sugar, as also gummy, waxy, colouring matter, 
.and essential mlorous oils, along with water and a 
minute quantity of mineral matter .and pollen. 
I'lie proportion of crystallisable sugar increases 
with the .age of the honey, so that in time it 
aecniires .a granular consistency. Exposure to light 
ami cold iiicrea.se8 tbi.s teiideiiey, which is stronger 
I ill some kinds of pure lioney than in utliei*s. 

.As an article of commerce and for human con- 
sumption honey is pre.sentcd both in the comh and 
as run honey. The run honey is separated from 
the wax of which the storing cells are composed, 
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by the (viitril'u; 4 ;:il f\ti;u*tor, or by tho more tculious 
ami less poiftH-l method ciitlinj' the comb in | 
pieces siml running the honey through a baj? plaeei! j 
near a lire. 'I’lie best form of eomb-hoiiey is that 
which is tormed vir;;in honey. It is contained in 
pure whitt? cells of very thin wax. These cells 
liave never been used i»y the bees for any other 
piirpnse than the storai^o of honey. ^Vhen tlie 
cells have been previoiisly used for the incubation 
of e^^^^s and the development of bees tliroii'jfh the 
larva staue they become discolourcil and much 
thicker in tlie 'walls, and after repeated use in 
brei'diie.^ they become ijuite black. Comb-lmney 
ill «lark cohniied cells is of very infeibir (juality. 

V'rom the remotest time>. honey has been em- 
ployed a^ an article of foo<l. And to ibe ancients, . 
will) weie nnacniiainled with sii;iar, it was of more j 
importance than it now i^. ‘A land llowln^ with | 
milk and honey' ollereil tlio lii^^hest coneeivahh* | 

Ivanta;^(*s to the eastern mind. The honey of 
llymettus, a mountain in .Attica, and of ilyhia, a | 
mountain in Siidly, were of old held in hi;;h repute, 
iloiihtle*'^. in eonNCipienee of the wihl thyme ami I 
other fraj'iant herhs p-owiii;' upon tluMii. The | 
hone\s of Narboiiiie aiul of tdiamonix for similar 
reasons .are now lield in hijjh estimation, a.s also 
the In alher-lnmey of Scotland. Taken in nuMlerate 
fjiianlify, honey is nutritive and mildly laxative. 
Some f<;\\ kinds possess poisonous nroperties, .siudi 
a> that of the I]ra/.iliaii wasji ami the honey of 
'rrebi/.ond .v^alhered fnun I lie ftonfinf. Miicli 

aduUeraU.'d honey is sold : sea* AlH'l/i'Klt \TioN. 

-As 11 deinuleent and tlavouriii^ a;nent honey is 
used ill many lueparations of medicine. It is also 
Used in the j»re])aralion of sevmal poiuilar sweet- . 
imsits and in tlie manufaetnre of sonic kinds of ale. 
Mead is a feniiontod Honor made from tlie v»;ushiii;;s | 
of tlie comlis from which honey lias heen e\lracted. . 
Iiar;;e <jiiaritities of honey are annually imported 
into (Heal IJritain from America, especially from . 
California, where many larjirc hee-favms exist. See 
15 i:h ; ami for the Honey Ant, see .A NT. | 

lfoiit*.v-biiz%urd, or IJKh-Krn-: (/V/vo'.v ///o- 
ro/'//v), one of the Calconidie, allied to both kites 
and buzzards, 1ml with many neeuliarities, such as 
tie* thick feat herinj' of tlie shies of the head down 
to the base of the hill. It inters in Africa, ami 
breisU in the wooded districts of north Euro]»e, 
ran;^!!!-.:, liowever, as ftar ca?t as <'hina and *Jii]Kin. 
Til Jhiiain it is usually only a visitor, ami that not 
very cniniiioiily ; but tbere are reeonls of its occa- 
hioiial brecdiij;' here, llowanl Saniider.s tells bow 
Cidh'Ctors of • Dritisli ’ specimens paiil IT) for a 
couple of e;,^;^'‘, or €40 for a ]iair or ohl binls, till 
the breediri^^ virtually ceased. The Iioney-buzzanl , 
owi*s its naiiu* to its habit of ]dunderirm the nests . 
of b<M?s and wa-'ps for tlie sake of tlie larvic, ami 
ajiparenlly al-o the honey. It also <levonrs j^viibs ■ 
of many kinds ami various small animals. The ■ 
nest, often foumled on tliat of some otlier kite, is . 
sitiiateal on .'.ome leafy tree, and imay be further ; 
coiicealeil b;v a eoverin;; of leaves, wliicli are re- ! 
placedi as they wither. The e;';;s, usually two, are • 
laiil in Jiim*, w hich is late for a binl of prey. The j 
genus includes a few otlufr species. i 

lloil<\r<;oillh lllotll, m- Hkk-moTH (Ctillerin), ; 
a genus of small moths in the same family as the . 
Brass -moths (Crambiis), ami noteworthy for the I 
habit sonic of the sneeies have of infesting 1 h*c- j 
tiive^. There they deposit thidr eggs; and the : 
hirv.'c feed ori the lioiieycoiiili, throiigli which they j 
make tunnels lined with silk. In a corner of the j 
hise. the cocoons are sj/hn, and the. metamorplio.ses 
accomplished. Theni are two broods in the year, 
and the later pii^ue sleep through the winter. The 
be.it kmiwn species, (!, mdlondla^ is a satiny moth, 
about an inch iicross the wdiigs. AVlien tliey occur 


in inimhers they are very injurious or even quite 
fatal to the liive. They appear to enjoy inimiiiiltj^ 
from the stings. A smaller species ( G, alvcaria) is 



Iloncycoiub Moth : 

O.'illoriii ini lloin‘ll:i ; b, liirv:i ; «■, iHipii; Inrvri working its 
way ticiicyroiiili ; < JalUria iilvi-ariu, 

also distingni''hed by some authorities. Tliimblc- 
liee nests are iufesteil as well as bee hives. 

a viscid saeebarinc exudation 
wliieh is ofttui found in warm dry weatlier on the 
l<*ave.‘' ami stems of plants, oeeuriing on both 
trees and lierbaeeous plants. It is often, but not 
alwavs’, assjK*iated with the lueseiice of Aphides, 
Boeci, and otlier insects which feed on the juices of 
jilaiits, and its flow is ascribed to their punetures ; 
imt the rujiture of the tissues from any other cause, 
such as tlie state of the weather, secuns also to 
produce it, and warm tlry weather seems to be 
jieeessary W the production in the san of that 
Miperabundanee of sugar which is thus tiirown oil’. 
Aphides tliemsclves <‘xude by certain jieculiar 
organs (see Al'His) drops of a tluid which is called 
honey-dew, whiidi probably ditlers considerably 
from* the direct exmlation of the jdaiits on wliieh 
thev feed, 1ml mingles with it where they abound. 
Honey-dew is often so ahundaiit as to fall in drops 
from one leaf to another on to the ground, some- 
tiiiif?s falling from trees even as a eopions shower. 
Hitlerent kinds of manna are the drieil honey-dew 
or saeeharine exmlation of ciutain jdants. See 
Manx A. Jbit very generally this exudation, as it 
lilies, coats the surface of leaves and hraiiehes with 
a elainmy Him, to which everything brought by the 
alniosphere adheres, and on which iiiniilds and other 
small fungi soon grow, and thus tlie jiores of the 
])lant are clogged and its health is impaired. 
(Jardeiiers are lie.reforo careful to wash oil* honey- 
dew with the -syringe. Orange and lemon ])lanta- 
tions.soiiietiim s sulVer great injury from the abund- 
ance of hoiic\> -ilew ; and it lias pro/eil a cause of 
very great loss in the coiree-plantations of Ceylon. 

Iloiiey-fllter, or Honmv si ckeh, the name 
of a large family of birds ( Meliphagida*)» tribe 
'JVnui l ost res, order Tiisessores, characterised by 
their long, shaiji, slender, curved hills, and tlieir 
long cleft extensile tongue terminating in a )>eiicil of 
bristle-like lilameiits. They are entirely conliiie<l to 
Australia and the islands included in the Australian 
region, where they are very ahundaiit, living on 
honey and insects, which they are particularly well 
iulapted for gathering from the llowers of such trees 
as the Kii<*alyptus and Jkuiksia. Twenty -three 
genera and 11)0 siMMiies are enumerated. Several of 
the genera are con lined to Australia, others to New 
Zealand, ami a few range over the whole Australian 
region. In India and Africa they are replaced ' 
by tlie Suii-hirils (Nectariniida*). They are birds 
of active liahits and generally very beautiful 
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plmna-l^e. One species, called l)y the Australians 
•the liifleinan or liifle-bird {Mdiphaga or Vlitoris 
pamdiariis)^ is sai<l to l»e the lunst j^orgeoiisly- 
pluiiiaged of all known binls ; the female is more 
sombre in dress. Anotlier species {Myznntha 
nieUniophnts) is called the Hell- bird, because its 
voice resembles the tinkling of distant sheep-bells. 



^\‘\V ll.aiuiKl II oncy L•at^^r {MJ iftln'nn Xortr liollnnilin')^ 


I’ll tills f,imil\ is iw'ferreil Ihc* Hiirson bird or Tui 
{Pfosf/nittfidi'rff Xoi'tr Zrvhindift)^i\, bird larger than 
a blaeUbinl, ami of a bluish or greenish-bla<*k 
cidour, with white streaks on the back of the iieek, 
a white spot on eacdi wing, ami two tufts of snow 
while downy curly feathers ornamenting the shies 
of the throai. Diilike most of the Mcliphaghhe it 
is a bird of line song. Jt has also great jiowers as a 
iiioi'king'binl, readily learns to sj)oak many words, 
and b(*comes v(*ry familiar in domestication. 

lloiiey-^llide^ Indu^VToK, or MdkoO, a genus 
of birds (Indicator) formerly classed Jis cuckoos, 
ami to an extent jiartaking of their habits, but now 
ranked as a small senarate family ( Indicatoridic), 

I iorliajis most nearly allied to the woodpeckers and 
larbels. Of eleven species known eight are 
peculiar to Africa. Tliev are all birds of similar 
coloration, heing generally of a dull gray tinged 
with yellow or olive ; they vary coiisiderahly in 
size, the larger spticies mea.suring about S inches in 
length, the smaller not exceeding four inches. 
Tliey have ac^piired their name from their habit of 
guiding men to honey, a curious instinct prompting 
them to hop from tree to tree before the traveller 
V'liose notice they have succeeded in attracting by 
llnttering and uttering a peculiar cry, and to lead to 
a place where a bees’ nest may he found, [riie cry 
is .said to change in character on reaching the 
locality of the nest. 

lloil€*‘y Locust Tree ( Gkditsrhia friarrmflios) 
— also known as the Sw'KKT Ijtxu'sr and Hi.aok 
Locust, and in Hritain as the TlinKE-TiioiiNKi) 
Ac.VCIA — a lofty and beaut ifnl tree of the natural 
order Leguminosic, sub order Ca'sjilpiiiiea*, a native 
of the valleys of the Alleghaiiies and of the basin 
of the Mis'sissipni. It is not found wild on tlie 
Athintie coast ot Nortli America, although often 
plantcii for ornament in the vicinity of hahitatioii.s. 
The Jiowers —which are small, greenish, and in 
spikes -have, when ]>erfeet, six stamems and one 
pistil, hut are very generally unisexual. The leaves 
are twice pinnate, without terminal leaflets, the 
numerous small leaHets giving a peculiar gnwefiil- 
ness to the foliage, which is of a light shining green. 
The tree is furnished with numerous sharp triple 
spim*s. The pods are long, Hat, pemlulons, often 
twisted ; the seeds large, brown, find enveloped 
in a pulp, which, 'when the poil is ripe, is very 
' sweet. Sugar has been mjide from it, and wheii 
fermented it yiehls an intoxicating beverage in 
usti among tlie American Indians. The honey 


locust attains a height of 70 or 80 feet. Trees of 
large size are to he seen in some pfirts of Hrilain. 
The wood resembles that of the Locust Tree (<|.v.), 
or False Acacia {llobinia p.'iciulacacia)^ but is more 
coarse-grained. 

Hoiioy-Stonc, or Melutk, a mineral of •re- 
markable c‘liara.(‘tcrs and composition, fonml in 
connection with lirown coal (generally accomp.anicd 
by suliibur) in several jdaces in CIcrmaiiy. It 
oci’urs ill squiire ocrtahedroiis, looks like, a honey- 
yellow resin, and may be cut with a knife. It is 
a mellate of aliimimi, consisting of mellitic acid, 
alniiiiiia, and water. 

lloiioysiicklc^ ( Lunin i'fi, or, according to some 
botanists, Capri fiditnn, which others make a snb- 
genns of JAuncera), a genus of jilants of the natural 
order Cai>rifoliacoa‘. 'Phey are shrubs, often twin- 
ing, and have the tlowers two or more together in 
axillary heads. The calyx is short and o-tootlusl ; 
(he. corolla tiihnlar funnel shaped, ri-eleft, generally 
two-lipped; the fruit a 2- or ;i-eelh‘d berry, eoii- 
tainiiig one or very few seeds. The (Common 
Iloneysneklo, nr Woodbine (7^. /V/'«V///y//c//«/n ), is 
very abundant in woods and thickets in most parts 
of Britain. On account of its beautiful cream- 
c.oloured whorls of tlowers, ainl tlndr d«*licioiis 
fragraiu'C, it is often jdaiited in shrubberies and 
traincil against walls. It is said to he the ‘ twisted 
eglantine’ of Milton. The ]>henoniena ohsi'rvod in 
its growth have been adduced in ]»roof of a ya r- 
(rpflrc jKturr in plants ; the branches shooting out 
till they l.n‘coine unable to bear their own weight ; 
and then, on their meeting with any other brfihch, 
tuiiiing around it, from right to left ; but if they 
meet only with one another, twining in iiitl'ereiit 
directions, one to the right, and anotlier to the left. — 
Very similar to this is the Perfoliate IJoiieysncklo 



Perfoliate Honeysuckle ( Lonicira cap:'\foUuni). 
a, ; f), fruit. 


( L. caprlfoliani)^ with jialer whorls of Jiowers, and 
reinarkahle for having the iij»]»er leaves united so 
that an ojiposite [»air form one leaf, through the 
midfile of which the stem iiasses. 'i’his ])eciiliarity 
is eoiiJimal to the llowor-liearing shoots, and <loes 
not occur on the young nniners ; it is also most 
]H*rfect nearest the (lower. This sjieoies is a native 
of the south of Knropo, hut is now naturalised in 
many parts of Hritain, and much jdaiiled, as, 
although less powerfully fragrant than the Common 
Honeysuckle, it tlowers earlier. — There are iiiiiner- 
ous other species, natives f»f JMivo]>e, Siberia, and 
Nortli America. The Fly Hfineysuckle ( L. Xylos^ 
temn) is an erect slirub*, a native of Kurfipc and 
Asia, scarcely imligenons in Britain, but common 
ill .sbrnliberies. Its brandies are not unfrequeiitly 
nseil in some parts of Knrone for tubes of tobacco- 
pipes ; and it is said to make good hedges in diy 
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soils. Other erect species are not uiifreuiieiitly 
phanted in slirnhlu'ries. — The Trninpet Iloiiey- 
siiclvle {L. called in America the 

(V»ral lloncysucUle, is a native «>t‘ the smilhern 
stales of North America, often planted in Ihdtaiii 
on account t>f its beautiful llowers, reil on the out- 
side, and scarh‘t within, which, however, have no 
fia.^ranco. Tt is a twinin*' everi^reen shruh. — The 
berries of the honeysuckles are nauseous. — The 
name honeysuckle is also ^'iven to shrubs very 
ditlerent from this ^^[enus, hut of which the flowers 
abound in iumey, as to species t»f Ihinksia in 
Australia. Aznini risrosa is called Swamp Honey- 
suckle ill North America. See also FkenJh 
lloNKVSl'CKr.K. 

IIoillU*lir« a seaiiort in the French <lepartment 
(d Calvados, is situated on the southern side of the 
Seine estuary, opjiosite to Havre, from whicli it is 
7 miles distant. It is irre^mlarly built, «lirty, and 
iinintt'iestin^'. There is a scho<d of hydronfraphy, 
and one of its churches is a celebrated ]>la.ce of 
pil.erima;^e to sailors. 'I'lie commerce of Hoiitleur, 
once of much ^^reater importance than at tin* 
present time, has been abN4)ibe<l in ‘^real measiin* 
oy H.nre. ihit tin* harbour and its approaches 
were ;;ieally imj»r<»\etl in 1S74 Si, and tliere is still 
a con**ideial>le export of e‘;;jjs, butt<'r, ]KmItry, 
corn and cattle, mostly to Fn^'land, and import 
r»f iron and coal, anil of timber from Norway. 
The principal manufactures are leather, cast- 
metal, am I r«'lined su;j:ar. There an? also rope- 
walks and shii>buildiu.i' yards. Fop. OHOo. 

lloiltf-koil^« or HlAXri KiANi; ( ‘sweet waters'), 
an island of .southern ('hina belon;^iii;^ to (beat 
Frit a in, situated on the east side of the river 
Canton, and about fM) miles S. by F. from the 
city of Canton. It consists principally of a rii'f.ired 
rid;^"e of j^ranitic rocks, e.xtendiii;' from north- 
west to south-east, and has an area of ‘29 .sip m. ' 
llarren and desolate, with scarce, any traces of 
cultivation, the islaml itself presents a .striking 
contrast with the beauty of its harbour, a ma^iiifi- 
ceni sheet of water, 10 .sq. m. in extent, one of the 
liiiest in the world, whicli stretches lietweeii the 
northern shore of li()ii;^-kon^ and the ]>eninsuhi of 
Kowloon on the opposite mainland. 'Ihe .straits 
that separate the two are scarcely half a mile wide 
cm the cast, hut expand greatly towards the west. 



Tt is to the excellence of it.s harbour, to the fact 
that it has been made a free port, and to its being 
the headr|uarler.s of Furo))eaii linanec in eastern 
Asia, that Hong-kong owes its inqiortance as 
the \U'ineipal commereial entrepot of southern 
Cliina, if not of ea.stern Asia. The annual value 
of the merchandise brought into Hong-kong 


j |Muts exceeds ,1*10,000,000, ami the value of that 
carried thence i.s more than 1*22, (KM), 000. The trade* 
I between Hong kong and (beat Fritain ainount.s to 
j a value of 0 million pounds sterling for exports 
: from Hong-kong, and more than JJ million for 
j imports into Hong-kong. The principal objects of 
I commerce are opium (imported) and tea and silk 
, (both exported); the (Miinese trade in these last 
: two commoiliiies is almost exclusively in the hands 
of Hong-kong merchant.s. Other articles of trade 
are sugar. Hour, rice, salt, hemp, copper, leail, iron, 
woollens, earthenware, nut-oil, amber, cotton, 
sandalwood, ivory, betel, vegetables, live-stock, 
granite, and shi[)[ung storcss. The last named, 
together with sugar, rum, ice, and ropes, are the 
chief manufaciures on the island. Hong-kong is 
in ri'gular steam communication witli Knrope, 
India, Singapore, Australia, Japan, (.'aiiada (A'an- 
eouver), and San Francisco. rNery year several 
thousaiiil Ohinese coolies ])ass through the port 
going abroad and returning home. In the live 
years ending ISOO the emigrants avcrag(*d 0(j,7tK) 
annually : in ISOJ the immigrants were more than 
1M),(K)0. Tlie mean annual Lemperature is 75“ F. 
'riie summer is liot and generally rainy ; hut the 
i.-land is not unhealthy upon the whole, exe(*pt 
at certain .seasons. hi ’lS04 1000 it was ravaged 
by hiihoiiic plague. From oOtM) iu ISJl the inhahit- 
aiits iiieiea.scd to 07,0 .kS in IS.")!, to 123,511 iu IStil, 
to 123,.S0S in 1S7I, to 100,102 in 18S1, to ‘207,212 
(including army and navy, 13, ‘237) in 1001 all hut 
about oiie-twentielh being (.’hinese. ( )f the \\ bites, 
half are of Fortugiiese origin, and a third English. 
Hoij^'-kong is the .seat of a Frili.sh governor and i.s 
a Fritish naval .station (see (.’oAMMJ Stations). 
'I'lie city of Victoria, tlie caiiilal of the islaml, 
.^-trelches .some 4 miles along the northern .shore, 
and from its siiuation on the .slo}>es and tenac(*s of 
the hills overlooking the harbour ami its handsome 
streets and hou.ses, is justly entitled to ho called 
om* of the liiiest cities in the East. Here dwell all 
the Euroiieans and most of the ('hinese portion of 
the population. Oii the mainland the extrimiity 
of the peninsula of Kowloon, emhraeing an area of 
‘2^ .-q. III., was ceded to (Jreat Fritaiu in 1S61, and 
now form.s administratively ]»art of the dependency 
of Hong-kong. 'riie island was first occupied by 
(beat Fritaiu in 1S41, and was secured to her iu 
I the following year by the treaty of Nanking. For 
purpo.ses of defence, the Fritish government in 1808 
leased for ninety-nine years a portion of Chinese 
territory behind the Kowloon jieiiinsiihi, with an 
area of 370 sq. m. and a pop. of 1 00, 000. It was 
oeeiipied in April 1800. 

lloilitoih a market-town and municipal borough 
(1840) of Devonshire, near the left hank of the 
Otter, 17 miles by rail ENK. of Exeter. Four 
times devastated by fire between 1747 and 1707, it 
is a modern well-built ]>laee ; but its old parish 
ehnreh, on a hill, cont.ainsa line oak-.screei), eroeied 
in 148‘2 by Fisliop (^uirtemiy of Exeter. The 
famous Iloniton pillow-laee, a nianufactiire intro- 
duced here by Flemish refugees in the middle of 
the 10th century, is still a specialty of the district 
(see J^Af'E). The beautiful vale of Iloniton is 
famous for its butter. Iloniton was disfranchised 
in 1808. Fop. ( 1851 ) 3427 ; ( FK)1 ) 3271. 

II 0110 I 11 I 1 I 9 the capital of the Hawaiian or 
! Sandwich Islands, is situated on the southern 
I coast of the islaml of Oahu. It is at once the seat 
uf government and the commercial centre of the 
; Hawaiian state ; hut it was not originally the 
I capital, and its importance is of modern growth, 
being due to the fact that its harhour is the only 
.cally well -protected port in the Archipclnjgo. • 
The liarbonr, which has attracted to Honohuu first 
whaling vessels and siihsccpiently traders of all 
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kiinls, is not a larj^o one. Tt is filtered tlirou^jli an 
•oiuniin;; in tlie coral-reef, is ino yards wide at the 
entrance, and extends for ratlier more than a mile 
in a north and south <lirectioii. The t<»wii stands 
close to the shore, on a narrow jdaiu at the month 
of the Nuiianu valley, which runs hack hetweeii 
cliffs into the main range of Eastern Mountains. 
The strip of flat land on which the town is built 
is naturally bare and dry, and the mountains, wliich 
protect the harhour from the north-easterly trade- 
winds, also keep t)IV the rain, so that tlie rainfall 
at Honolulu is much smaller than in some other 
parts ot the islands. Water- works, however, snpjdy 
irrigation, which kecyis the gardens of the town 
bright with flowers and foliage, 'the centre of tlie 
town is well hxiil out in roctaiigiilar streets, with 
houses built in European style; most of the 
ap]>li;inces of ciiilisation are to be found, notably 
tole]»hones : there are line government buildings, 
and an inte,resting public library. 'IMie climate 
is ]iloasant., the least healthy time being when 
southerly or southwesterly i»re«‘/<.*s Idow ; food- 
supplies are. phuitifiil ; and ships ninning hetweeii 
Ameriea amt Asia or Australasia constantly call 
at the p<irt. ropulal ion ( iSIUi ) ; ( 1900) 30,. 

including a huge number of foreigners for tlie trade 
is almost eiiliifly in foieign liands, and the town is 
described as ‘ Inuiiiga lliorouglilv American asiieet.’ 
bee also llAWAti. 

Ilonorarliiiii. See Vkks. 

Iloiiorilis, ELAVirs, second son of tbe Roman 
em|»er<»r, Tlieoilosiiis the (beat, was horn in .3.S4. 
On the <ieath of his fatht*r the empire was divided 
between him and his hrother Arcadius, Hoiiorius 
rceeiving tlie west(*rn half, Avith Ttome as Ids 
capital. Ihdng only t<*ii years old, he was put ' 
under the gnardiansliin of Stilicho (<(.v.), who was | 
the ifc Jarto ruler of the western emjiire until ' 
408. After the death of Stili(dn», who had been | 
the strong bulwark of western Rome against the i 
harharian invasions, Alarie the (ioth overran Italy, 
and iM'siegeil Rome, ami lo(dv it in 410. A new ' 
chamiuon of the empire arose in (Vinstaiitius, who | 
wjis appointed the eollcagne of llomirins in the ' 
consulshi]*, and received in marriage (417) the hand 
of his sister IMacidia, along with a share in the 
empire. Rut he ilid not huig enjoy his g<M)d 
fortune, as his death took jdace a few months 
after. Thereafter things went from had to Avorse 
in the emjiirc, and the Aveak llonorius lost his 
hold of the fair provinces beyond the Alps, whilst 
Africa Avas a seething caldron of rcv<dt ami civil 
war. The first emperor of the West died in 423, 
at Kav'cnna, which he had !iia<l(! his capital in 40,3, 
See J. R. Rnry’s liistonf of the Lutcr JCoitWH 
Empire (1890). 

Hoiiorllis I., Avho succi eded Boniface as 
Bishop ()f Koine in 620, was born of a consular 
family in Campania. His name is coiinecteil Avilb 
the history of the paschal controversy in Ireland 
ami Avith^ that of the early Anglo Saxon Church. 
During his pontificate the bishopric of York wa.s 
elevated to the rank of an archhishojiric, and the 
festival of the Elevation of the ("ross Avas insti- 


llononr, Lords of Session, the Supreme dudges of 
England ami Ireland. For the jiersons entitled to 
be styled ‘ Honourahle/ ‘Most Hoiiourahle,’ and 
■ Right Jlonourahle’ respectiA’ely, see Adiakkss 
(Fokms ok). Tn America custom attaches the 
title of Honourable to the names of governoi-s of 
states, judges, members of congress, ami other 
imblie functionaries. 

Honours, MiLiTAitv. See Sah;tes; i nd for 
Honours of War, see CAKiTffLATlON. 

lIoiitliHlli, doiiANN Nikolaus von Avas 
born at Treves, 27th daiiuary 1701. He Avas 
educated in the Jesuit school of his native city, 
stmlied canon law at Lonviiin, and afterAvards 
taught it for ten years at 'J’rcvcs, of Avhieli see he 
became siillVagan bishop in 1748. He is the author 
of two AA'ork-? on tbe iiisti*vv of 4’rcvcs, Ifisforiit 
Trerinnsia Uiphnnotiro vr,!s. 17r>9) .'ind iVo- 
liromtts Jliatorifr 'frerin (2 vols. 1707). But 
he is cliieily memorable for a tlieoU>gical essay in 
J.iatin, On ihv State of the C/mrch ami on the 
Ifitittniatc AnthoriOj of the Roman. yVo/f///’ ( 1763). 
This he puhlislu'd iimler the nom de 'plume of 
Jnstinus Fehronius, Avhenee the system of elinrch 
government Avhich tlie Avork jiropounds has been 
called Febronianism. Hissclie.me may be descriheil 
as .ail exaggiM'ateil form of Callicanism, with the 
democrat ie clement of congn*gationalism super- 
added. 'I’lie Avork was eondemned by Clement 
XIII. imim‘diately after its appearance. Wlicu it 
bec.ame kiioAvn i'ii 1778 that Hontlieim Avas the 
author, Pius \'l. re(|iiire<l from liim a retractation 
of his doctrines. But tJiri'e yccars later in his Cm/i- 
mentarinfi Hontlieim repeated Ids old views, lie 
dmd at Montiinintin in Luxembourg, September 2, 
179tJ. See (.). Mejer, Eefatminn ('rubingen, ISS.'i). 

lloiltliorsl, Ckuaud van, Dutch painter, born 
at IHreclit on 4tb November 1590, and died there 
on ‘27th Ajiril 1656. He was a member of the 
painters’ guild of Ltreelit ( 1622-37) and of that of 
The Hague ( 1637-52). He twice visited England 
(1620 and 1628), and painted portraits of tbe royal 
family and an allegory (now at Hampton CJonrtJ. 
lie also found patrons in Elizabeth of Bohemia 
and the ]uinces of Oraiij^e. His best pictures 
pe imitations of Caravaggio, Avbose Avorks grc.atly 
inilueuccid him Avhilst studying in Rome ; he 
Avas particularly fond of ])aiiiting interiors dimly 
illumined by lam})s or candles. The ‘Liberation 
of St IVtcr,’ the ‘ Martyrdom of St .John,’ tlie 
‘Musician,’ the ‘House in the Wood,* and the 
portraits of Mary de’ Medici, the king and f|iieen 
of Bohemia, and the Duke of Buckingham may be 
taken as re]uesentative of his skill. — His hrother 
William (1604-66), an historical and portrait 
painter, Avorked for the court of Berlin from 1650 to 
1664. 

lloilV<^tl ( ‘ Land-defenders’), the name giA^ui in 
Hungary under the earlier kings to the national 
champions. In the summer of 1848 the term was 
revived, ami applied first to the revolutionary 
armies, and after the organisation of the liiuigarian 
laiidwehr in 1868 to that boilv of men. 


tuted. At the height of the Moiiothelite (q.v.) 
controversy Honorius, at the suggestion of Ser 
gius, patriarch of Constantinople, abstained from 
condemning the iicav doctrines, and for his luke- 
Aivariiincss in so doing Avas stigmatised as a heretic 
at the Council of Constantinople (680). He died 
in 638, and Avas succeeded by Severinus. Some 
letters of his are ineserved in Lahbe’s Co/lertio 
ConcUiorttiUf vol. iii. 

Honour, Maids of. Sec Household. 

Honourable, a title given in the United 
Kingdom to the younger .sons of Earls, and all the 
children of Viscounts and Barons; to Maids of 


Hood, The academic liood is a modilication of 
the monks’ cowl ; the right to Avear hoods is hestoAA'cd 
1»y universities and by certain chartered colleges, 
and the value and source of the Avearer’s degree 
are. indicated by the material, shape, and colour of 
the IiocmL A very complete list of nnivei*sity and 
other degrees and hoods is given in Whital:cr*s 
Almanack. 

Hood, Mount. See Cascade Bange. 

Hood, Alexander, Lord Bridport, admiral, 
Imni in 17‘27, Avns the younger son of the vicar of 
Thoriicomhe, near Axminster, and younger brother 
of the more famous Viscount Hood. The date of 
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his entry into the .'service was 1741. Doth the 
Hotels eriti'ieil uiuler the patnMia'^e of Adiuiral 
Sinitli, e.illi'il ‘ of Ten Thousand.' 'riiere 
has hoon some confusion hetweon the exploits 
of the hrothers — thus a victovv at llyeres, in com- 
mand of tlie Autvlupc in 17’>7, has heen erroiieonsly 
atliihute«l t»> the youn^^er hrother. In 1740 
Ah'xander Hood hecanie lieiittuiant, and i»i 1750 
atiaine<l tlie oomman<l of the /V/7/ec Gconjc (1)0 
After service in tlie Ah'dilcrrauean and 
Cliaiiuel urnh'r Saumh*rs and Hawke, he a;^ain 
disiiiv^uished himself in 1700, wliile in command 
of the Minrrrn frigate (:>‘2 ;;uns), 1)\ reeapturin;^ 
from the Fremdi the f[Vo/r//7.*, a tiO oun, ship, 
formerly KnLdi''li, hut now arined witli 34 ;j:uiis. 
IhiriuLC Ann.‘rh*:in indejiendeiiee he 

s(‘iv»‘d mueh under Keppel, Hodney, and Howe in 
the Chaunoi and tlie Strait of ( 'lihrallar. In the 
notorhuis Keppel eoui t-mart ial he aj^peareil imt 
wholly to liis credit. Durin;' I lie French revolu- 
tionary war he serv(?d in the Channel with distinc- 
tion, havin- a •'hare in 1704 in tlni ‘ i^loriou" first of ^ 
.Turn*’ oil* Fshaiit, and afterwards in ciunitiand of j 
hlockadini;- squadrons. He attained fhij; nmk in | 
17'«i. ami was rais«*d to the ])ceraj^o as Ilaron l>ri«l- j 
norl of Cricket St Tlu>mas, Soineiset, in 1700, ami | 
\'i''Count Ilriilport in ISOO. He died 3<1 May ISM. j 
See the Xuvnl Clu' 0 )iir!i\ vol. i. ; the Ihw. 'P. 
K»*pp(d'.s fjfc i>f Lot'll I\r/tjtrl ; ami T.ord Hriilport's 
Lrffrrs^ editt'd hy Hannay for the Navy Uecords 
Socictv ( ISH.7). 

Hood, .John' IlKiJi, an American j^eneral, was | 
horn at t>w ini^^>ville, Kentucky, 1st .fune IS31, 
graduated at \\’est I*oint in IS.33, and saw' s<»nie 
service a^^aiust the Indians. He entered the Con- 
fe<lerate army, commanded a hri;'ade, and was 
severely woumled at (.Jaincs's Mill, at Cettyshur;^, . 
and at ChickamaiiLca, where he lost a le;' and was 
made lieutenant-; 4 eneral. He e(»iumanded a corps 1 
under Ceneral .1. F. .lohn''ton in the rt‘treat to j 
Atlanta, and in July 1S04 suc«’eeded him in com- j 
rnaml of the army. On Septemher I lie was com- , 
pelled to evacuate* the <*ity, and leave the roa«l free | 
for Sherman’s niandi to the sea. Ho yet made a j 
h«dd attempt to cut Sherman’s communications, , 
cand, tlionj^li woisted at Franklin on NovemlHu* .‘10, j 
pU'‘hed as far north as Nashville ; hut here he wius 1 
aj^ain del'eat<-d hy Tlmmas on Oeceniher 10, and 
at his owm request he was relie.ved of command. 
He died in New' Orleans, 30th .Vu;^ust 1870. His 
personal experiences w'ere piihlisheil posthumously 
as Ail ri. (tire mid llctrc(d { 1880). 

Hood, Itonrx. Sec Honix Hood. 

Hood, Samhkl, Vi'icouiit Hood of Whitley, 
atlniiial, edder hrother of Lonl Hridnort, W’as horn* 
at riiorncomhe in 1724, and entered the navy in 
17 10 under Commodore Smith on hoard the llomttc.tj. 
He was ju'omoteil lieutenant in 1740, cimimamler 
in 17.34 aft<.*r seein;^ ^ood service*, and post can tain 
in 1750. M'liile, in tluit rank he commanded the 
iy.stid frii^alc of 32 ^^uns, in winch lie look a 
French frigate of e<|ual force after a liercely-eon- 
t(;sted action. Aft«*r much other service at sea 
he w’.'us mado commissioner of Portsmouth dock- 
yard in 1778. In 1780 he was promoted to lla^ 
rank, and sailed almost at once in command of 
a sjpiadron to reinforct* the North .Vmerican and 
\Vest Indian stations under the orders of Hodney. 
He remained in these waters till iieace w'as signed ; 
and, as they were the ;^reat scene of the naval w’ar, 
he had many oiiportunities of distin^'iiishiii^ him- 
self. ^ In April 1781 he fou^lit /in action with 
Z>e Crasse oil the Diamond lioek, and in July 
of the same year — Jiodney having f,mne on 
leave -w'as under Admiral (iraves in 

the battle oil’ tlie Chesa^ieake. In January 1782 
he wa.s hack in the West Indies, and showed 


himself a tactician of the most brilliant kind by 
the imustorly serio.s of inaiueuvres hy which ho 
outwitted Do (Irnsse in tlie /ictions fou;4ht in the 
Hasseterre Hoads oil' the island of St Kitts. When 
Hoilney arrived to take command with the re- 
inforcements from Filmland, Hood hoc/une a;;ain 
his second in command. In that rank he h/id a 
conspicuous share in the W'iiiiiiii;' of the decisive 
victory of the 12th April, commonly called the 
battle of Dominica. The hriint of the preliminary 
action of tin* 9th h'll on his division, and on the 
Pith he Ictl the rear of the Fiif^li.^h line. For Ids 
services on this occasion lie W'as imule Haron Hood 
of (’atlieiiii;;ton in the Trisli ju'era^'c. In 1784 
he stood a^.*dnst Fox for Westminsicr, and was 
elected, lie l>e<‘aine a Lord of the Admiralty in 
178S. Win'll till* <^rcat revolutionary war luokc 
out ill 1793, he was a]>pointc*d to the* Mediter- 
ranean. In that position he direcled tlie oeeiipa- 
lioii of Toulon and tin* siil>sef|UL*nt oiierations in 
the (Julf of Lyons /ind on the eoast of Corsica. 
He hauled down his lla;^ in 179.3. In 1799 he 
was imulc* \'is<*ount Hood in the pci*r;i^e of (Ireat 
Hritain, and he dit*d at llatii, 27tli .fniie 1819. 
Lord Hood Iiail the rcimtalitm of hein;; a con- 
summate factici.an. Nelson, who served nmh*r 
him, coiisidore<l him the ablest of our admirals in 
the early years of the war, and it is said that a 
plan lie drew n]> for an attack on a b'reiicli lleeb 
at ;im*hor, which w.as previ'iited hv foul winds, 
had some share in ins)>iriii^ the nJan of attack 
adojded ill the battle of tbe Nile. See Xm:al 
(7iroiio‘h\ vol. ii. pp. 1 49; Mnndx's Jlodm'if ; 
Nelson’s Lilicr.i and JksinitrhcH ; James’s Xui'id 
Ilt.sfort/. 

Hooil, 'PiroMAs, tioet and bumorist, was born 
on the *23d of May 1799, at No. 31 tbe INmltry, in 
tbe City of London, wbeve bis father earriiMl on tlie 
business of a t>nblis1u*r in tiartiiersid]) with a Mr 
Vernor. 4'bomas Hood tiu* elder was a native of 
Scotland, tbe sou of ]>areuls in bumble circum- 
st.inces, near Frrol, on tbe north bank of the 'Pay, 
between Perth and Dundee. ()ri;^dnally bound 
apprentice to a bookseller in Dniidia*, be li/id pro- 
ceed(.‘d to l..onilon, and linally became member of 
the lirm just mentioned. He w'as liimself a man of 
some, turn for auLliorsbii), and even wrote a eouido 
f novels now^ forj^otteii, so that bis, more ilis- 
tin;^uisbed son was born, as lie exi>ressed it, * with 
ink ill his blood.’ Tlie elder Hootl married the 
.si.ster of Mr Sand.s, an engraver of some remito, 
from whom Thonuis Hood nrohahly receiveil Ida 
lirst imtmlsc tow'ards art ami artistic assoeiatioiiH. 
'Po 'I’hoiiias IJoisI, the jmhiisher, and his wife, w'cre 
horn a family of six children, two sons and four 
daugliters, of wliom Thomas was the second son. 
There was a tendency to coiisiimptioii on the 
mother’s side, for the malady was fatal to the elder 
sou James and to two of the daughters, and in the 
seipiel to Mrs Hood, and w'as at the root of those 
eoiiiplicated disorder.s w'iiieh iiiiule the life of 
Thomas Hood ‘ one long disease. ’ The father con- 
tracted a chill while nursing his elder son, and died 
/iftcr a few d.i^ s’ illness in 1811, when Thomas w'aa 
only twelve years old, leaving the widow' and re- 
imilnirig cbihlreii in reduced circuiiistaiices. 

In bis Literary lintiiniacniers^ a discursive 
autobi»)gra|>liy written by Hood in 1839, and pub- 
lished in tlie lirst series of llomVs Oivn^ he tells us 
that he owed his earliest iustruction to two maiden 
ladies, of the name of llogstlesh, who hail a small 
school in Token House Yard ; that he was then 
sent to a suhurhan boarding-school (the ‘ Claphaiii 
Aeaileiny ’ of his famous Ode), and ultimately to a 
d/iy-.scliooI at Clerkernvell, wliere his mother wenfc^ 
to reside after her hush/ind’H death. His education, 
ordinarily so called, closed at tliis point ; and after 
the age of thirteeu or fourteen his own keen and 
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CJitholic lovo of ro.'ulin*^ was ilie foniidation of that 
' singular vorsatility and resourco which marked 
hoth his poetic and Ids hnmorons vein. Kc»r the 
next two years of his life there is some nnrertfiinty 
as to Ids pursuits. Accordiii;^ to his own account, 
he was now i)laced, tlirou^^h the iniluenco of a 
frieiul of the family, in a mercliant’s countiii*;- 
hoiise in the city, hut his health jnovin;' unahle to 
stand the conlinement to tlio desk, ho was shipped 
oir to Dundee, where relations of his father wen* | 
livin*', amon;j: whom ho resided for some three 1 
years, frorri ISlo to ISIS. 

These three y(*ais were important in Ifooil’s life 
The threaloiied eonsumption was for a lime warded I 
otT -the ln»y led tin* healthiest of outdoor lives in 
fisldn;*’ and hnalin;,' -ho had ample leisure besides 
hoth for r(*adin;r and sketehin;;, and he he^an t<» 
jnaetise his p('n hoth in verse and prose in the ]»a;fe.s 
of loeal news]'aj)ers and ma^-nzines. In ISIS he 
returned to hondoii with his healtli appan'iitly re- 
ostahlislu'd, and entered tlu! studii' of his uncle, the 
enj^rav'er. After a short .-ipprenl !«•( ^Idp of only two 
years In* h<*^:ni to work on Ids own ae«MUint, until, 
the litej-ary insiinet hoMhininL^ to was' far stron^^er 
thiiii the, Li rapid'-. In- seems to ha\ e discovered wdiere j 
lay 1ll(^ true liehl for liis ^^[eiiius. About tlic same | 
time the Mtnfn:.nn\ lo'in.i' its editor, John : 

Seotl, and pi^sin;,C hilo the hands r)f 'faylor and j 
Ilessey, Thosnas HoojI, then a yonn*' man of two- ■ 
and twenty was appointed suh editor. 

XoMdn^ more projiitious for HootTs .o<*idus could 
have lia[jpened. It eman<*ip.it<*<l him for ever from | 
the en;j;raver’s d(jsk, the ilnnle'erv and constraint 
of which wt're seriously alVootiii;;- Ids h(*alth, and it 
thniw him at once into a society of writers lM*st 
iiiled to call forth all that was host in him. Ife 
now fouml himself in daily companionship with 
Hin-li men as Procter, Allan (himdni^ham, I)e 

i^)uinc<*y, IlazUlt, and, alu)ve all, with (Miarles Land), 
with whom a tdose, hiendship s]nun^Mip, destined 
to he one of tlie host inilneiices of Ifood's literary 
life. It was, how’ever, tin* intimacy with John 
ir.'indltoii Iteynolds, whose sister he married tlin»e 
years later, that more than all the rc'sl served to 
cneoiiraj^e ami train Hood’s poetic faculty. John 
Keats had died early in 18*21, the year that Hood 
joined the mni^azine, ami it does not appear that 
they ever met ; hut Heynolds lia<l heon the close 
friend ami disciple of Keats, and Hood pfissed .at 
once under the same fascinating inlluciice. ]»c- 
tween July 1821 ami July 1S‘2J, besides other and 
Ji'^liter coiitrihntioiis to the LotntoH^ Hood wrote* 
ami i)ublislicd in the ma;,,^‘izine some of the tiiicst 
of wnat may he called the poems of Ids Keatsian 

i »eiio<l- -^//c/^v the Ccutifury the Tiro Prarorhs of 
'kitfont^ the Oife to Aiitunuij and others— poems 
which have never materially increased Hoo<rs 
fame with the ordinary readier, cldelly because 
Hood the humorist appeals to a larger andi(*iice 
than Hood the poet, and the w'orld is ahvays in- 
disposed to allow' credit to a writer for j^ifts of very 
opposite kirnls. And altliou;j:h in the class of sub- 
jects, and in the very titles of those po<*ms, jis w’ell 
as in tnni,s of phrase and versi/i(?ation, the influence 
of Keats is unmist.akable, the poems show <|nile 
as markedly the result of an ear ami taste formed 
noon a loving stmly of the narrative poems of 
Shakespeare. And ‘over all there hung ’ a tender 
mclnnciioly ohservahlo in all Hood's serious verse, 
engendered in a pei*sonality on which from the 
heginning there rested the siuidow’ of imjiending 
fate. In spite of real and orminal j)oelic iiiiality, 
these poems, issued anonymousdy, failed to attract 
notice, and \yheii^ in 1827 he produced them with 
others of still liner quality in hook-form, the 
volume fell all hut dead from the ])ress. 

A dilforent fate attended an earlier venture in 
1825, when Hood and his hrother-iu-law Keynolils 


published (also anonymously) the little volume 
entitled Oftes ami Aihlrrsscsi to (I real Peoo/n, 
AVliile w’ritiiig serious jioetry in the London it iiad 
fallen to Hood's lot to act as ‘comic mnii’ or 
hiimornns cliorns to the magazine, and as sncJi to 
invent facetious answers to correspondents, real or 
imaginary. Among these he Imd inserted a hiir- 
lcs<|ue Oifr. tn Dr Kitrhrncr, <*x]iihiting a verbal 
wit of quite ditlerent llavonr from the ordinary. 
'Pile success of this trille seems to have suggested a 
colleetion of similar odes, to which Reynolds coii- 
liutcd a few*. Put Hood’s was faV the more 
conspicuous share, revealing a w(*alth of humorous 
ingenuity that at onci* attracted notice, (’oleridge 
wrote, attrihntiiig the luiok to Lanih, as the only 
writer he know' capaldn of the aclii(;vemc*nl. The 
hook pass<Ml rapidly lliroiigli three editions, and 
]»ractically «letcrmincd Ihocliief oceiqiaiion of Hood 
for the remainder of his short life. His musical 
melancholy verse had brought him no recognition. 
His lirst facetious ciVorls had gained him an audi- 
ence at onee. Prom that day forth tin* win thus 
opened was to he worked, in health and in sick- 
ness, with tin* grain and against tin* grain, for 
twenty years of anxiety and ‘struggle. 

Por HtM)d had married in 18*21 contrary, it is to he 
feared, to all counsels of pnidenee. The marriage 
was one t)f truest allection, hut it (M»uhl hardly 
have been acceptable to Mrs HcxmI's family, for 
Hood had no nn‘ans support hut his pen, and his 
liealth was alreaily matter of seritnis anxiety. ’I'he 
man iage soon prodm-ed strained relations >vilh the 
Keynohlses, and in the end a complete estrane 
ment from Ho()d's early friend and lu’otljer in-law. 
The Oitrs and Addressrs were followed in 18*20 
hy the lirst scries of M'hima and Oddifirsy wliere 
liood lirst exliihited such graphic talent as he 
])ossessed (he sai»l of himself that, like Pope's ‘ tape- 
tied curtains,’ he was ‘never meant to draw*’) in 
these jiivfitrr-finns of w’hh'h he seems to liave been 
the inventor. A seeond series of Wliiins and 
I ap])earod in 1827, dedicated to Sir M’alter 

Scott, followed without ilelay hy two vidiniies of 
Xafionat Tatrr. the least characteristic and notice- 
I able of Hood’s writings. In IS‘2!) he edite<l The 
(tnHy one of the many fashionahk* annuals then in 
vogue a remarkable little volume*, for hesides 
* ('liarles l.a.mh's * Lines on a (’hild <!> ing as soon as 
horn,’ written on the death «»f Hood's lirst chihl, it 
gave, to the wenld Hooel's Kt((frnc Aranty the lirst 
of his jioems showing a tragic force of real individu- 
ality. 

liood and his w'ifo, who jiassod the lii*st yeni-s of 
their married life in Ihd)ert Street, Adeljdii, left 
London in IS‘2fl for a cottage at \Vinehmore Hill, a 
few' miles north of the metropolis, W'here he sehemeti 
the lirst of those comic aniinals w'hich he produced 
yearly and single hamled from 1830 to IS30. In 
1832 he left Winchmore Hill for an old-fashioned 
house at Wanslcad, in Essex, forming jairt of the 
old historic mansion, Wanstead ILuise, where the 
romantic sccm*ry of the park and neighbourhood 
furnished liim w’itli a background for his one 
novel, Tijlnry Hatty Avriticn dining the next two 
years, and published in three volumes in 1834-— a 
story of a conventional melodramatic tyjie, with 
an underplot of cockney life and manners, not 
without many touches of Hood’s peculiar charm, 
hut on the whole a failure. He never repealed 
the experiment of prose romance 

In 1834 the failure of a publisher plnngc<l Hood 
into serious money ditlieuUies hy which he was 
hanqiored for the rest of his life. After the birth 
of his second child, a son, in Jannarv 1835, and tlie 
<laiigerous illness of Mrs HoimI whicli follow’ed, the 
family W'eiit abroad and settled for two years at 
Co))lenz on the Hhine, and for the next three 
years at Ostend. During these live years Hood, 
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stnig'rlin^ tiu* slow proj^ress of a fat«al 

iliseaso, cM>ntiiiuo«l to pmluco his Comir Antntnla 
and other li^diter matter, and schemed his (>p thr 
a hiimoroiis aeconiit of the ]^)roceedii»;^ of 
an Knudisli family in (lermany, told in lettei-s, and 
too ohviou-'ly imitated from Ifitmphrvt/ Cfinlt'r. 
'riiis. wljen piihlisluMl in 1S39, at t»nee hit'the piildi 
taste, hut seems to have bnui^ht little j»rolit to its 
author, \vln», apparently destitute of all husiness 
faculty, sullered throu;,diout his career from the 
misfortunes or the superior sa«tacity of his ]ml»- 
lishers. The sulVerin<j:s of Hood durinj' these live 
years were very terril)le, and an» only hinted by 
Ids son and <hiu; 4 [hter in their memoir of their 
father. In an unpublishe«l letter to his wib^ in 
April is 10, \\ritren during' a temporary visit to 
Kn^rhiml from the house (»f his ^^enerous triend, the 
lii-st Charles Wentworth Dilke, he writes: ‘I tind 
iny position a verv cruel one after all my strii^^les 
to he, as I jiin, almost moneyless, and with a very 
<lim prospect of ^^etlin^ any, but l»y the sheer 
exercise of my pen. Wliat is to be done in the 
meantime is a rjuestion I ask myself without any 
answer but lhu;^a"s jail. At the very moment of 
bein^ free of IJailey, am 1 tied elsewhere, hand ami 
foot, and by sheer ne<*e>sity ready to surremler 
my»elf that slav#*, a bookseller's hack!* 

l»v the kiinlness of friends Hood was omabled to 


ber, the house where 1 Wtas born,’ and the ‘ Ode to 
Melancln)ly’ are of an assure<l immortality. Ilis 
humorous verse and in the best of it, as in ‘Miss 
Kilnmnse^j:^,' artM)fte!i blended j)oetry, pRtho.s, and 
even real trai'ie powc’r — is of a kind that Hood 
absolutely created. Not only was hc3 tin most 
prolitie and successful punster' that ever used that 
!t»rm of wit, but he turned it tt> ])urposes of which 
no one had ever suj)posed it eaj)able. it became in 
his hands the most natural and obvious vehicle for 
Jill his belter ;;ifts. The truth is, he hrou;^dit to it 
the traiistijiurinj; power of real ima^nation, and, 
instead of its dej^radinj^ whatever object it touched, 
in his hands it ministere<l to the noblest ends. 
Kveii in the ‘ Son«^ of the Shirt,’ when his <leepest 
sympalhies were involveil, he uses the ]>un with 
almost ina;;ical etlect, as where the jkmu* needle- 
woman, conlined to her squalid ‘garret when all 
nature is beckoning' Inn* forth, exclaims: 

Aufl timlrrupnlli my ravt-s 

lutMuliii;' -^wallowM cliuj:, 

As if til slinw me thiMF smmy lacks, 

Ami tu'lt me with the spring; ! 

It was llood'^ misfortuue that the necessity of 
writing' for breail compelled him to write eon- 
st.antly helow his better ‘genius. Hut he has left 
sntlirient to found a durable fame as a writ(*r of 
rare individuality, who, iisiny; a <lisercdited method. 


renirii to b’iU;^laud, with security from his creditors, • made it deli^rhtful by tin* ima;;inati(>n of a true 
in 1S40. Disease of lunj^s and heart was now so | poet and the hnmanity of a ^tuinine lover of his 
far adiVHiieed that the fatal issue was only a ques- j kind. 


tioii of time, but he continued to strn^<;le on i 
bravely and elieerfiilly for live years lon;.jer. Ju 
IS-ll lie was otVered by (.’olbnrn the e<litorship of 
the AV/c Mtmthhf at a salary of C.’MK) a ' 

year, a post which he lille<l for two years, .when, a 
ditlerenee arisin;,^ with the ]iroj»rielor, he resi^^ned the 
ediror<hip, and in January lS4t starte<l a new j 
periodi(‘;u of his own, Jlootf's Monthlt/ I 

destined to he his last literary venture. Meantime I 
in the (.‘hristmas number of J^ttnrh ( 1S4:V) had 


'I'hc best account of Hood's early life is to he found in 
Ids Littmrff pu}>)i.Hhcd in the first seib’S of 

IftnrtVs (hrn. 'Pile Memoir by his son and dmi^htcr is the 
chief source of information about Ids later life, hut is a 
poor and unsatifjfactory hook. Isiter, in ISSo, Mr Alex- 
ander Klliot, in a modest work entitk d Jlooti in Scvtlnnilf 
lijis collected from persons and doeuments ]UC!viously un- 
consnlti‘d some Vi*ry interesting details of Hood’s early 
residence in Dundee, and of a seconil visit of a few 
weeks paid by him to that city not long before his 
death. 


appeared the ‘Son;' ot tlie Shirt;’ and in Ifoot/’s \ 
during its Inief career, there followed 
the • Haunted House,’ the ‘ Lay of tlie r^al»ourer,’ 
and the ‘ I5rid;'e of Si;'hs,’ proviii;' that, as theilark- 
iiess of his own prospects deepened, the synipathi«*s 
with Ills kind deepened also, and quickened his 
fine-t I'cnins. Only a few months after the startin;' 
of the rna;'axine a notice tii the subscribers ha<l i<i 
tell that the healtli of the editor was rapidly failiii;'. 
T«»\vards the end of the year his friends used their 
inioii.*>t with the ;'overiiment of the day, and in 
November Sir Uobert I’eel wrote aniiouneiii;' a 
pension to Mrs Hood on the eivil list of TKKIa year. 
*ij thennmher of the ma;(azine for Fehrnary 184r> 
appeared Hood's last contrihiilioii, the tonehin ' 
lines, jirophetie of his aiijiroiachin;' end, beginning : 

rap wi-ll lir* — my sfjisfs swim, 

Aii'l llu: world is growing <lim, 

and ending : 

0 IT til** h tlif-iv rouips u bloom, 

Sinmy ligld for ^.lllll•|l ;;loom, 

Wjinii pi'i/iim*- fur vapours cold - 

1 smell the rose above tin- mould ! 


Hoofs. The bealtby soinidness of Ilic‘ horse's 
foot is maiidy preserved by jiermittiiig it to 
grow uninjured by the rasp ami knife (s(*o 
Ilon.mvSiioi:iN(: )♦ Lent clean by being washed 
j with cold wat<»r; all otlier ajiplieatifm.s are iii- 
I jiirions and liestroy the loiighiiess of the ‘horn 
surface.’ Softm*ss atid hrittlenc*ss of the hoof, 
j which are fruitful sources of cracks and (.’onm 
(q.v.), may be remedied bv iilaciiig the feet 
I for several liours daily in tldck woollen swabs, 
kepi cool and moist by frequtuit a])plications of 
; eohl water, and by encouraging a more healthy 
: growth of horn by occasional mild blisters rouml 
1 the coronary band. Cracks, or saiid-eracks as 
they are termee, mostly oeeiir amongst horses imieli 
upon the road, cause lameness, and constitute un- 
soundness. M hen serious and recent, ]>oulticing, 
thinning aw'a\ of the crust about tne crack, and 
perfect rest are essential. After the earlier beat 
and tenderness are removed a hot iron should lie 
drawn at right angles to the crack, both above 
ami helow, so as to separate the iliseased from the 
sound horn. Waxed thread or fine wire should bo 


After three more months of increasing pain and 
distress, Thomas Hood died at Devonshire Lodge, 
Finehley Itoad, on the .'Id of May 184u. He was 
buried iii Kensal Green (Cemetery. His devoted 
wife, broken in health with the long atlemlanee on 
her hushand, surviveil him only eighteen months. 

Hood produced in twenty -four years an amount 
of jirose and verse of which at Icjist one. half the 
world might willingly let die. Of tlie other half, 
all the serious poetry Is remarkable, and a small 
portion of fii-st-rate excellence. Lyrics such as the 
‘Song of the Shirt,’ the ‘ Bridge of Sighs, ‘ Eugene 
Aram,’ the song beginning ‘ I rcmeiiihcr, I reiiiein- 


w'ouiid round the lioof, and a sound grow'th of horn 
stimulated by a blister round the coronet. The 
horse’s hoofs are too hanl and coarse to he eiii- 
I l»love<l for the making of the better class of combs 
I ami buttons, for w'liieh ]nirpose the hoofs of cattle, 

' to the value of nearly £5(KK), are {innuallv imported 
into Britain. They are, how^ever, largely used by 
manufacturers of prussiate of potash and artilicifu 
i manures. See Foot. 

Hoof^llly, or llCciLf, a river of Bengal Proper, 
the most westerly of the channels by which the 
(ianges readies the sea, and commercially the most 
im]K)rtant. Taking its distinctive name near the 
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town of Saiilipur, it has a southerly course of 64 
^iniles to Calcutta, and a further course of 81 miles 
in the same direction to the liay of Jiengal. Being 
a deltaic liver, the Hooghly is much subject to 
being silted up, and is only kept open to naviga- 
tion by the vigilant exertions of a special stall* of 
river engineers. Even with all tiieir care the 
stream is freipiently dangerous, owing to shifting 
quicksands and moving banks and channels. Tn 
spite of these drawbacks vesstds drawing 26 feet 
of water are safely taken up to Calcutta by the 
Calcutta pilots. At its mouth the Hooghly li.as a 
width of 15 miles. The Bore (q.v.) of the river 
frequently attains a height of 7 vertical feet. See 
map at (.’ALcr rrA. 

lloog:hly {UthjU), a city of Itengal Ih-oper, 
capital of a distiict, stands on the right or western 
bank of the river Hooghly, 25 miles by rail north 
of (Calcutta. Pop. (1901) of Hooghly with Chin- 
sura, imiiK*diatcly to the south, 29,888, mostly 
Hindus. Here is a college for English uinl Asiatie 
literaluie, founded by a Hindu. 

Hook. See Kish-hook. For the lIooK ( iioEK) 
OF Ho|.LAN 1», see HoTTKlIPA .M. 

Hook, 1 A MKS Ci.vnKi*:, iiiilnter, was horn in 
London on 2lsl Noveinijer 1819, liLs mother being 
a daugliier of i\dam < 'hirke, the iJihlical com* 
mentalor. lf«.? entered as a stinhoit of the Koval 
Acatleniy in 1886, gained the lirst medals in the 
Life and Painiing Schools in 1812, and in 1815 was 
awarded the travelling stndenlshi]> of the Ibiyal 
Acatleniy for ‘ Kizpah watching the JkxUes of the 
Sons of* Saul.’ lie returned home after a stay 
of eighteen months in Italy, and for some time 
]iainted scenes from Italian liistory cand literature, 
nuKstly connected with Venice, together with some 
few suggested by Shakespeare’s jilays an<l the 
llible. Most of these were romantic in feeling, 
draniati<! in treatment, and brilliant in colouring. 
In 1850 Hook was elected an As.sociate of the 
Koyal Academy, and ten years later full Acade- 
mician. In the ineantiimriie ha<l begun to work 
at subjects connect e<l with the lives of the people, 
more es]»ccially j>ieces illustrating seafaring life. 
His powers in this line of stinjv, his most charac- 
teiistic anti his iiest, are illustrated by the 
‘M'idow’s Son going to Sea,’ ‘Ship-hoy’s Letter,’ 
‘Coast- hoy gatliering Egj^,’ ‘ LnH', Hoy,’ ‘(’arting 
for Earnier I’engelly,’ ‘ 'ricklirig Trout,’ ‘ A Mer- 
maid,’ amongst many others. Mr Hook is also a 
skilful etcher. See the Art Journal A nn nal of 1888. 

Hook, Theodore Edward, prince of jack- 
imddiiigs, was horn in Ltindon, 22<l Sepieniher 
1788, second son of the V«auxhall composer, .lames 
Hook (1746-1827), by his lirst wife, the heantifnl 
Miss Madden, wlio died in 1802. His elder brother. 
Dr .James Hook (1771 1828), hecamc in 1802 
chajdain to the Prince of Wales, in 1825 Dean 
of Worcester, and was himself the author of a 
couple of novels. Tlieodoro's etlucation was almost 
limited to a year at Harrow .‘iinl matricuhition 
at Oxford ; but while yet a minor he achieved 
celebrity as the author of tliirteen successful comic 
operas and melodramas (1805-11), as a punster 
and mattdiless iinprovisatore, and as a practical 
joker — liis greatest performance the Bernei-s Street 
Hoax (1809), which took in the Lord Mayor, the 
Duke of Gloucester, and hiiinlreds, thousands of 
Jiunihler victims. Such talents claimed recogni- 
tion, and in time the * little pet lion of the green- 
room ’ gained the entree of very high society. The 
Prince liegent himself remarKod that ‘something 
must be done for Hook;’ and in 1812 that some- 
thing was found in the post, worth .£2000 a year, 
fit treasurer to the Mauritius. There Hook fared 
gloriously, until in 1818 a grave deficiency was 
detected in the public chest; lie was arrested and 
257 


sent, ahno.st penniless, to England. An aemmint- 
ance, meeting him at St Helena, said, ‘I hope 
you are not going home for your health.’ ‘ Why,’ 
answered Hook, ‘1 am sorry to say they do think 
there ’.s .something wrong in the chest.*’ Himself 
he ascribed the ‘ unfortunate defalcation ’ to n 
black clerk, who had committed suicide ; anyhow, 
though eriniinal procee<liiig.s were dropj>e<l, in 1828 
he was pronoiincetl .a crown debtor for .£12, OIK), 
and w:is again sold up and arrested. In 1825 he 
wa.s released from the King’s Bench, hut not from 
the debt; however, he nnule no effort to discharge 
it. Me.anwhile, in 1820, he had started the Tory 
Joltn whose chief aim wfis to vilify Qnooti 

(’aroline, .an*! which in its palmy days brought him 
fully £2(KK) per .annum. Stn/infjs and Doimjs (9 
voIjs. 1824 28) yieldeil other .£40iK), and nine more 
three-voliinie novels folhiwcd hetween 1880 and 
18.89 -Ma:rireU, tlie half-autohiographic.al Gilhrrt 
Gurnctf^ Jack liratf^ &€. — four of them lirst .ajqiear- 
ing ill the ^fon^hhJ Mafiaziia\ of which Hook 
was editor from 1886. So he lived for a time in 
great style ; and even after ileht drove him from 
St .James’s (1881 ) he still diiUMl, diced, drank, and 
made sport in clubs and titletl houses, whilst the 
woman he had hetr.aycd, the mother of his live 
chihlren, was IcdL to the loneliness of the cotf.'ige 
at Eiillnini. Shakespeare h.as nothing move piliful 
than Hook’s words to the friend w1h» laid c.anght 
him in tleshahille : ‘ Well, yon see me as I am .at 
l.'ist — all the Imcklings, aiul paddings, and wash- 
ings, .and hnishings dropped tor ever -a j>oor old 
gray-haireil man, with niy belly about my knees.’ 
He was only lifty-two then, and a week or two 
hater he died, ‘24 tfi August 1841. He is buried in 
Fulham cliiirehyanh 

Sco his Life ami Itemains, by the Hov. R. H. Dultoii 
Barham (2 vole. 1849), and Lockhart’s Quarterly/ art\c\u 
(May 1848; reprinted 1851). 

Hooky Wadter FAR<)riiAR, ecclesiastical liis- 
tori.aii, was born in London in 1798, son of Dr 
Janies Hook, aftorw.anls Dean of Worcester. He 
was educated .at Wiiichestm- arnl Christ Clnircli, 
Oxford, took orders in 1821, and, after luddirig 
some minor preferments, was ajipoiiited vicar of 
Leeds in 18.87. Hero, mainly by his energy and 
eiitliiisiasni, no fewer than twenty-one new 
ehurche.s were built in J..ecds, as well as twenty- 
three jjarsoiuiges ,ainl twenty -seven schools, while 
the p.arish church was rebuilt at a cost of .£28, IKK). 
Til 1859 Hook w.as nnule l)e,an of (9iichester by 
Lord l)(*rl>y. His leanings towards Tractarian- 
isiii hrouglit him no little unpopularity ; hiit 
throughont life he maintained a liigh ideal of 
devoted churchnianslii]>. He died 2()th October 
187.5. A meniorinl cdiiireh at Let*ds, Mdiich cost 
£‘25,(KK), and was ilesigncd by Sir G. G. Scott, M as 
consecrated in 1880. 

Dean Hook’s works are An Ecdeniasiical Iiioitr(ij)hii, 
containwff the Lives of Ancient Fathers and Mmlent 
Divines (8 vols. 1845 62) ; A Church (Stli ed. 

1859); The Cross of Christ (1873); The Church and its 
Ordinances (4 vols. 1876); and Arrhhiahojiia of Canter- 
bury (12 vols. 1800 76). See his J/tfe and J.eUtrSy by 
Dean Stephens (2 vols. 1878 ; new cd. 1896). 

HookSlIl (f»’om Arabic hta/fjffc through the 
Hindustani ; the l\wsiiin kanjun ; also called 
Nargileh, from Per.si.aii ndrpll)^ the M'ater tohaceo- 
pipe of Arabs, Turks, Persians, Hindus, and other 
orientals. It consists of a boM*! for the tobacco, 
a water-bottle, and a long flexible tube ending 
in tiie mouthpiece. A wowlen tube leads from 
the iMJttom of the head or howl down into the 
water in the bottle, and the Hexible tube is con- 
tinued dowinvards by a stiff tube into the space 
alKive the >vnter in the bottle. Thus the smoke is 
cooleil before it reaches the mouth of the smoker. 
Many of these pipes are beautifully decorated, or 
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even eiicviisto<l with ^oms. The Imhhlc-bahblc of 
( n.’itiioil from the sound [inMliiced) is a similar 
hut simpler wfiter-pipe, made of a cocoa-nut lilleil 
with water, ami tw«) short wooden tubes at rij^ht 
an;;les, one troinj' itito the water, the other merely 
passin^^f inside the top of tlie shell. 

llookl% IvOHKur, an English natural philo- 
sopher, l)t)rn at Freshwater, Isle of \Vi»::hl, July 
IS, IGJo, and etlueated under Busby at West- 
minster, aiul at (Christ (^hureh, Oxford. He eii 
joye»l tile patrona^^e »>f the Hon. Robert Boyle, 
ami helpeil him to construct his air-jmiiip. In 
lGG*i he was appointed curator of experiments to 
the Koval Society, and in 1077 became its .sccre 
tary ; in 100.5 professor of CJeomctry in Gresham 
Goile;;e, London ; and after the ;.;reat tire of lOtiO 
he acted as snrveyjir during the works, and thus 
accumulated several thousand jmnmls, whieh he 
hid away in an ohl iron chest. H(* ilieil at (Jiesham 
(Adle^e, March J, 1703. Hooke was a iman of 
extraordinary inventive genius, and has justly 
been considered as the greatest of idiilosophical 
mechanics; the wonderful sagacity, nay, almost 
intuition, he showed in deducing collect general 
laws from meagre premises lias never before or 
siiu'c been e<jualled. 'riicre was no important in- 
vention by any philosonher of that time which w.as 
m't in part anlicipatfsl by Hooke. His theory of 
gravitati<in >uhM.M|nently formed part of XewUurs ; 
he anticijiated the invention of the .steam-engine, 
and tlie discovery of the Jaws of the constrained 
motions of planets. Among his own completed 
discoveries are the law of the extension ami com- 
pression of elastic bodies, ‘ /// /o/.v/o .svV* e/.v;’ the 
simplest theory of the andi ; the balamavspring of 
watclies and the anchor-escapement clocks; the 
|»erinanency of the temperature of boiling water. 
The (piailri'.nt, telescope, and microscope are also 
materially indebted to him. Crooked in his pei'son, 
he was upright in character, although solitary ami 
penurious in his h.ibits. His controveixies with 
Huvgens, Hevelins, and others brought him but 
little credit. 

llookei% Mount, a peak in the Canadian 
Rockies, 1.5,01)0 feet high, situated on the ea.st 
boninlary of British (.'oinmhia. 

llookei% JosKPO, an .Vinencan general, w.as 
Iwini at Hadh?v, Massachusetts, 13lh Novemher 
1«14, graduate<( at West Foint in 1837, ami served 
with distinction in the war with Me.xico, gaining 
the brevets of captain, major, and lieiiienaiit- 
colonel, and bis captain's commission, hi IH.5.3 lie 
retiied fnun the .army, ami bought a farm in Cali- 
fornia ; but in ISOl 1 h» ollered his services to the 
I’nioii governiiieiit, and was at onee appointed, a 
hrigadier-general of volunteers, and major-general 
in bS02. He e<minianded a <li vision of the ,3<I corps 
in the Feiiinsiilar campaign, ami won for liiiii.self, 
hy his coolness and gallantry, tin? iiickiianie n( 
‘Fighting .Joe.’ In the hattles of .June 1802, 
during the famon.s ‘ cliange of base,’ his division 
rcmi«n*(Ml im)»ort.ant services ; and it w.as his ilefeat 
of Ewell (August 27) that compelled the enemy to 
evacnatf3 .Manassas. Advancea to the conniiand of 
tlie bst corps, lie g.allantly carried the po.sition on 
tlie riglit of tlic g;ip .at Sontli Mountain ; and lie 
opened tlie liattle at .Antietaiii, wliore lie was 
wounded, and won Ids jiromotion to tlie grade of 
hrigaclim- genenil in (he regnl.ar army. He com- 
manded the eentro grand divi.sion in Thirn.si<les 
nnsneoessfnl attaerk on Frederick.shnrg in J)eceml»er 
1802; and in .I.anu.ary 1803 he succeeded him in 
the c.omniaml of the Army rif the Fotoniac. With 
this force ( about 120,000 men) he wa.s confident of 
elVecting Lee’s destruction ; and about the eml of 
April, throwing a detachment of .‘10, OIK) men 
acro.s.s the Rappahannock below Fredericksburg, he 


cros.sed at the fords above with his main body, and 
marched through the Wilderness to near Chan- 
celJorsville, where he awaited Lee’s attack. The 
(’oufeilerate troops numbereil barely 50,000, but 
the greater part of this force, under Jackson (q.v.), 
turned the National llank, ami, attacking the rear 
on May 2, threw nart of Hooker’s army into con- 
fiishm. On the following day an impetuous attack 
hy the whole Confederate line drove Hooker from 
field, aiul he witlnlrew to the north side of tlie 
river. This defeat and retreat wi*rc* regartled at 
headquarters as inexcusable ; ami, in spite of his 
skilful m.magement of his nimiy when Lee invaded 
Fenn.sy Ivan ill, he wa.s superseded by Meade ludore 
the end of June. In Novemlier, ’ with the ‘20th 
eorus, he gallantly carried Lookout Mountain, and 
tooK part in the attack on Missionary Ridge. 11 
.acconqianied Sherman in liLs invasion of (jicorghi, 
ami served till the fall of Atlanta. He was 
brevotted major-genc?ral in tlie regular army in 
M.-irch 18(55, and in ISOS, having become incajiaci- 
lateil by paralysis, retired witli (lie full tank id 
m.'ijor-gcncral. He tiled 31.st October 1870. Cn- 
f<n*t unate in his one scjiarate command, Hooker 
still retained too imich self-esteem to be altogether 
a model liontcnaTit ; yet- this failing luts bcl*n 
! nearly forgotten in the memory of his personal 
bravery, his skill as .an organiser, and his nn- 
donbtiHlly important senices. 

Ilookc^r* SiU JosKi'ii. See under HooiCKR, 
Si If Wii.iJA.\i. 

ll«>ok<*r* Run ART), the greatest of English 
philosophical theologians, was horn in or near the 
city of Exeter about the end of Alareh 1554. At# 
an early age lie showtsl, a ‘ quick a])nreheiision of 
iiiany pcrjilcxt parts of learning,’ aim through the 
iiillnence of Ids uncle, John Hooker or Vowel 
( ir»‘2.5-1001 ), chamberlain of the city, w»as brought 
under the notice of Jewel, Bishon of Salisbury, 
and sent, jiartly at his expense, to liis own college, 
that of Corpus (’hrisli, Oxford, where Walton 
tells us he was admitteti a clerk in 1507. After 
his patron's deatli in L571 he was befriended 
by Sandys, Bishop of London, who connnitted 
his son Edwin to his can*. Another pupil was 
George Cranmer, grand-nephew of the archbishop, 
and both became famous men, and reniainc^d Ids 
constant friends in later life. In Ids nineteenth 
year Hmdvcr became scholar of his collegt?, gradu- 
ated .M.A. in 1577, and was soon after admitted 
Fellow. II is ])rf)gress in learning is seen by his 
intimacy with Henry Saville, and hy his liieing 
chosen in 1570, in the illness of the Hebrew professor, 
to re.’id the lecture. Three months later Walton 
tells ns that he was for a short lime expelled 
hy the vice-ju*csident for some forgotten eollege 
qii.'irrel, along with his tutor and friend, Dr John 
Ibiiiioids, hnt .soon after restored. After about 
three years’ residenee lie took orders, and ere 
long was appointed to ]ireach at 8t Paul’s Cross. 
’Fids nece.ssity apiieai-s to have been a severe ordeal 
to his modest nature, the more so tliat the w’eather 
juovcd very unfavourable for bis journey ; but, 
.says AValton, ‘a warm )>ed, and re.st, and drink 
proper’ for a cold, given 1dm by Mrs CJmrcliman 
[the Sliunamitc at whose liouse the preoehei-s 
were lodgeilj, fiml her diligent attendance added 
unto it, enabled him to perform the oflice of the 
day, which was in or about the year 1581.’ But the 
sclieming wido\v'’s kindness proved too inucli for the 
simple-minded scholar. HeWcOs led into a iiiarringc 
witii her daughter Joan, who brought him neither 
lieauty nor ]»ortiori, was ‘ elovniish and silly ’ in 
Wooil’s phrase, and, what was worse, proved Imth 'a 
shrew and a scold. Kverj’^ reailer knows Walton’s 
aftcount of the visit of Haridys and Cranmer to their 
old master at his living of Dray ton -Beauchamp, in 
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Buckin^hainHliire, wiiither lie had retired. They | 
found him teiidinjf the Hhcep, his iioriice in liis j 
luitid, and not long after they reached the house 
Richard was culled from their cuni]iany to rock the 
cradle. Soon after this Hooker was transferred, 
at the reconiniendation of Archbishop Sandy s, and 
tlirough the influence of Whitgift, to the Mastcr- 
shi]> of the Temple, against a strong eflort made to 
promote the afternoon reader Travers, a prominent 
Puritan leader. The luiion of tlie colleagues, as 
might have Ihuu! expected, was not a happ^y one. 
Travers was the more popular preacher, if the 
less profound thinker, ami Fuller tells us that j 
‘ the congregation in the Tem])le ebbed in the ; 
forenoon iiiid flowed in the afternoon.’ The ser- j 
mous of Travers soon became attacks upon what j 
lie considered the latitudinarianism anil erroi-s of : 
Hooker, and, indeed, as Fuller says pointedly else- | 
where, ‘ the pnljiit spake pure Canterlmry iii the | 
morning, and Cleneva in the afternoon,’ a state of 
matters that Whitgift soon put lui end to by silenc 
ing Travers. The liery Puritan apjiealetl to the 
Council with a series of set charges against Hooker’s 
doctrine, and llmiker answered him with nicosterly 
conclusiveness jind IcmiJeraiice. Put having been 
drawn into this peisonal cimtroversy ngainst his 
inclination, he felt it to be liis dut} to ^t•t forth the 
larger ipn?stion of the real fundamental basis of all 
church government, and to this end desired Whit- 
gift to remove him to some gnii'l li\ ing, ‘ where J 
might behold Cod’s blessing spring out of my motlicr 
eartli, and eat my own breml without oppositions.' 
Accordingly, in 1501 lie accepted the living of 1>os- 
eombe, si.x miles from Salisbury, hecoming also 
suledean and prebendary of Sariim ; and here he 
liiiished four of the pro|Mised c.ight books of the 
Luff's of LW Ins iff stir al which were, however, ^ 

not published till 15Ut in a small closely -printed | 
folio. The year after he removiMl to the living of | 
Ilishopshoriie, three miles from Canterbury, where ^ 
he remained till his death, unconseious of his grow- | 
ing fame, a parish priest of unexanuded humility ; 
ami devoted ness, it is tilth book appcaretl in 1507, 
but the author did not live to eom]dete his work, 
dying about the end of the year HKH), of a cohl 
caught iu a jiassago by water oet^^ixt Lomhiii ami 
Gravesend. Almost his last words wens upon the 
‘ blesseii obedieiiee and order of the angels, witliout 
wliiedi peace could not he in heaven, and, tih that 
it might be so on earth !’ He was bui ied in his own 
church, and left his widow and four daughters be- 
hind him. Sir William Cowtier, great gnuid father 
of the lirst Earl Cowper, built him a monument in 
Borne ehiircli, and in a poetical cjiitaph of his own 
cninpositioii applies to Hooker the famous term 
jifdlcioiis, which will never be ilissociateil from his 
name. 

At the time of his di'ath the last three l.H>oks 
were believed to be nearly coinjilete, but if so, they 
were soon lost, the blame of whieh was laid, «a])j»ar- 
eiitly with M»mie justice, uiani Hooker’s widow and 
her Piiritim relatives, who were supposed to abhor 
the theology contained in them. Some nioiiths 
after his death the rough drafts of the completed 
iMioks that reiiuiined were reluctantly given up to 
the archbishop, and by lum entrusted to llooKer's 
friend, Dr Spenser, to ))reparc ff>r publication. The 
latter reuriiited the lirst live books hi 1004, but his 
further laboui-s were interrupte«l, and after his 
appointment to he president of Corpus ( 1007 )« he 
entrusted the papers for transcription to a young 
scholar named Henry tJackson, wiio issueil some of 
the Sentioits (1612 14). But Spenser died hi 1614, 
i»equeathing the papers * as a precious legacy ’ to 
Dr King, Bishop of I^oiidon. Soon after his death 
•in 1021 they were claimetl by Abbot for Lambeth 
Library, where they remained till T^aud’s commit- 
tal for high- treason, when the library was liande<] 


over first to the custody of Prynne, next of Hugh 
Peters. Thereafter the fate of the orighial papera 
is unknown. In 1648, as Wood tells ns, but more 
likely in 1651, the sixth and eighth Ixioks were 
piihhslied at London, described as * according to the 
most aiithentiinie copies,* and, indeed, we have good 
grounds for believing that this text is substantially 
gcnniiie, being to a certain extent guaranteed to 
us by Bishop Aiulrewes and Arehbisho]) Cssher. 
But, unfortunately, Jis Kehle points out, in its juea 
cut form the sixth liook Is an cuitirc deviation from 
its subject, whicii should have been, aceonling to 
the plan of the whole treatise, a discussion of the 
claim of lay ciders tt) a share in church governnieiit, 
whereas about nineteen tweiitictlis of the whole is 
taken up with a series of dissertations on IViniitive 
and Romish pc^nance, in their several parts, coii- 
fc^'4sion, satisfaction, absolution. Now Hooker's flis- 
eussion of lay elders wtmld be just the j)arl of bis 
work most displeasing to ilie Puritans of bis time, 
and the presumption is perfectly reasonable that 
this part of the original work was destroyetl. At 
I Hie same time, as Keble points out, the sixth book 
I bears every mark of being Hooker's work, though 
it is not in its place as a part of the ErclrsUfstkal 
\ Volitfj. The seventh amt eighth books, however, 
j bear every mark of being substantially genuine ; 
j the former appeared lirst in lOli'i, in the new edition 
of Hooker issued by Ciaudeii, the soi-dkaut author 
! of KikuH Uasilihc^ and not entirely a reasMiring 
I editiir. The famous Jdfe by ^Valton was written 
j for a second edition, l^sueil in 1666, in order to 
j correct tlie inaccuracitis in the life proviileil by 
: Gaudeii. Walton's account of the saintly and 
j simple minded Hieologian is one of the linest juc- 
tures in the whole range of English hiogniphy, 
hut it should be remembered that in this case 
he was not sketching from life, and Keble ]M)inted 
out that the su]>er simpUeity and excessive ineek- 
uess and leinperanee altribuleil to him harmonise 
but indifl’ereiitly with the masterly intellect, the 
incisive irony, and keen hiiinour that were in 
Hooker. AH earlier editions of Hooker's works 
were sut>erseded by that of Kehle, published by’' 
tlie Clarendon Press, Oxford, in 1856, containing 
also Walton's Idfe and an exhaustive preface from 
Ills own pen. Of this work the 7Lh edition, revised 
by Dean Clnircli ami Canon Paget, was issued in 
three volumes in 1888. Of the lirst hook alone 
tliere is an edition, with an admirable introduetion 
and notes, by lA*an Cbureli (JS68). 

Hooker’s Lairs of Errfrsiosfirrtf Ptdifif is the 
earliest great philosojdiical work written in the 
English tongue, and is a noble monument of massive 
prose no less than of ])rofound tbonglitaiid masterly 
logic. The style is neither artilieial nor invidved, 
but as well ordered ami well sustained throughout 
as the thinking itself, while it is capable of a grave 
and modulated rhylhm that rises at times into Hie 
region of serene yet impassioned elo(|nence. -As a 
thinker he is .Jmlieinus in the liighcst sense of the 
worii, ami his work forms a broad and enduring 
foiimlation adequate for the church of a gicat 
nation. Its fnmlaniental idea is that of tin* unity 
and all-embracing nature of law, considered as the 
manifestation and development of the divine order 
of the universe. The jiaramoiiiit law which domin- 
ates the nnivei'se is itself hut the outward expres- 
sion of the goveniment of God, and is ever hleiitical 
with calm and teniiierale reason. Reason is the 
criterion by which even revelation is to he distin- 
guislieil as’ to what is eternal and inmiutahle and 
what is variable according to the necessities of 
e.x]HHlienry. There is a broad distinction la‘tweeii 
natural and supernatural law, but both supplement 
and complete each other, both have their place 
in the interpretation of the ways of God to umn. 
Authority must ever be allowed great weight in the 
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government of the worUl, Imt it must ever be kept 
in harmony and conformity with reason. A neces- 
sity of polity may Iw held in all churches and 
governments without holding any one lixed form to 
he necessary, for these forms are not naturat hut 
pthsitirt^ anil therefore alterable and subject to ex- 
pediency as interpreted by temperate reason. Hut 
the eternal facts t)f morality are necessary and self- 
evident postulates of the divine {government of the 
world, and thus rest on verities that cannot be 
shaken. The whole furnishes a conclusive answer 
to the Puritan extreme and exag‘'eratioii of the 
central position of Protestantism, the inakin<< <»f 
Scripture the sole guide of human conduct, which 
rests and tlepends rather on the concurrence and 
co-operation of all tlie various sources of knowledge 
that Divine Providence has provided for man. It 
is not too much to say that it is mainly to Hociker s 
work that .-Vnglican theology owes the tone and the 
direction that it has never since entirely lost. 

His fii*st hook is built on a broad foundation of first 
prineii»lcs ; bis second and third form polemic corol- 
laries to tlie first ; and in tlie fourth and liftb we 
have bis detailed defence of cbiircli discipline and 
ritual ; wliile the hist two contain a defence of its 
government and its relation to the state. The fifth 
book is a complete apology for the Anglican Cbnreb 
and its usages, stamped throiigboiit witli charac- 
teristic breadth and wisdom. Hooker maintains the 
high religious value of ritual interpreted hy the 
principle of symholism, and kept in liannoriy with 
i»rimitne usage so as to carry with it the weight 
of undivided authority, yet asserts the right of the 
living aiUhorilv withiirthe chiircli itself both to 
enact and to dispense, in ordm* to avert anarchy 
and disruption. In his defence of Kpiscopacy in the 
seventh book be shelters himself behind no divine 
right or assumiition of formal scriptural authority, 
Imt maintains its superiority as a form of clmrcli 
government, both from its undeniable anthpiity and 
its jiractical utility in actinal experience. In bis 
eiglith book Hooker discusses tlie qiie.stioii of the 
royal sujucmacy and tlie mutual relations of church 
and state. To him, as to Arnold and Stanley, 
church and st.ate are merely co extensive terms, and 
men owe civil duties to the whole eomiiiiiiiity as a 
state, spiritual duties to it as a church. The royal 
supremacy is nothing more than the assertion of 
national unity and independence as against mere 
sacerdotal pnitcnsiorw, the whole body politic umhu’ 
itM executive head, the erown, being eijiially eon- 
c’erned in the framing of all laws aflectiiig the 
church, itself considered hut as a part of a greater 
N\liole. On this question modern conditions 1 nave 
entirely shifted the bases of di.scussioii, and, whether 
rightly or wrongly. Hooker's dream of a cliureh and 
stale one and indivUible now seems to Englisli- 
nicn little more than a devout imagination. 

Hooker* Thomas, one of the fonndei’s of Con- 
necticut, was horn at Marklield, Leice.stershire, in 
loSO, studied at Cambridge, and liecatiie a Fellow 
of Kminanuel t'ollcge, and was for four yeiar-s a 
curate at Chelmsford. Ejected for noiiconforiiiity, 
he lived in Holland until w'heii he went to 
Massaeliusetts, and received a charge at Cam- 
bridge. In I03() he removed with his congregation 
to Connecticut, and founded the town of Hartford, 
where he died, 7th duly 1647. Hooker was a man 
of great influence in New England, and published 
many sermons and polemical works. A selection, 
with a Life, was printed at Boston in 1849. 

^ Hooker* Sra William Jackson, a celebrated 
English Imtanist, was Imrii at Norwich in 1785. Of 
independent means from an early age, he devoted 
himself to natural science. His first work was a 
Journnl of a Tour in Icdanrl in 1811, written from 
memory, his diaries and collections having been 


burned. It proved so popular that a second edition 
was called for in 1813. He married in 1815, andr 
.settled iirst at llalcsworih in Suffolk, hut was 
appointed hy the crown to the chair of Botany at 
Olas^ow I'liiversity in 1820. In 1841 he was 
appointed ilirector of the Royal Gardens at Kew, 
and his energ}' and enthusiasm extended it enor- 
mously. He was made K.H. in 1836. Already 
F.U.S. in 1810, he became later D.C.L. of Oxford, 
LL. 1). of Glasgow, and an lionorary member of 
most foreign scientific societies. Jlo exercised 
much inflmuice in botanical appointments and in 
naming naturalists to accompany exploring expe- 
ditions. His lierhariiim and his admirable library 
were given to Kew. He died August 12, ISOr). 
His name survives in Mount Hooker in the Rocky 
Mountains, and in Hooktuia, a natural order (if 
mosses. 

His British Jiiiiffcnnanuuv (181G); his edition of 
(hirtis’s Flora Lomiimosis (1817 28); Musvoloftia 
Britoimiva (1818), in conjunction with Dr T. Taylin-; 
and Musrl Exofivi (1818 26) wen? Ids chief early works. 
Later books were Exotic Flora (1822-27); the British 
FtorUf with Dr Walker- Arnott (1830); /rones Fitirnni^ 
with Dr Greville (1820 .31); Ironrs Flantanm (1837 
.54); Bfm'irs Filinnn (1846-64); and FUices Exotica 
(18.57 50). Yet he found time in his busy life to edit 
the Botanical Matjazinc (1827 6.5), the London Journal 
of Biitan>i (1812 48), and the Journal of Botaiit/ and 
Kew Miscrllanti (1840 57). 

Sir JosKi'H Dalton Hookkr, son of tin? preced- 
ing, and also an eminent naturalist, was horn at 
Halesworth in Snlfolk, Jnn(» .30, 1817. He was 
educated at the High School and university of 
Glasgow, and graduated as M.D. there in 1839. 
He next joined the antarctic expedition of the 
F rebus and Terror^ returning after a four yc’ars’ 
absence to superintend the publication of his 
magistral Flora Antarrfica (1844 47), Flora Xorrn 
Zelandia: ( 1853-55), and Florif Tasmauifr (1860). 
He acted for soim* time as substitute for rrofes.sor 
Graham in the; cliair of Botany at Kdinhnrgh 
Uiiiversity, was ap]>ointed in 1846 botanist to the 
Geological Siirv(5y of Great Britain, and next year 
sttarUul on a botanical expcHlitioii to the Himahiyas, 
wdiich occupied him for threi? year.s. His Iliiuu- 
layuu Journals ( 1854 ) contains the narrative of this 
expedition, and the Ulunlmleudrous of the Sihkini- 
J/iuialaya ( 1849- 51 ) illiistrat({s the most reinarkahle 
additions which he made to the ornamenta] plants 
of our gardens on this occasion. With Dr Thom- 
.soii of tlie (.^alcutta Botanic Gardens he undertook 
:i Flora Judica. (vol. i. 1855), still a splendid 
fragment. He mihlished later a flora of British 
IniRa (1874). In 1871 he made an expedition to 
Morocco, asc ended the Great Atlas, the summit of 
w’liich had never before been reached by a Euro- 
pean, and brought hack a valuable collection of 
plants. His Tour appeared in 1178. In 1877 he 
acconi]>anicd Dr A.sa (Iray in a scientilie tour 
through Colorado, Utah, and California. 

Dr Hooker was ajijioiiitcd assistant-director at 
Kew Gardens in 1855, and on the death of his 
father in 1865 he .succeeded him as director. He 
succeeded him also in those liberal ideas wliieli 
have made Kcav tlie real centre of the botanical 
Avorld. He was president of the British Associa- 
tion meeting at Norwich in 1868, and in his much- 
debated address professed himself entirely an 
adherent of Darwin. From 1873 to 1878 he was 
president of the Royal Society, was made (’.B. in 
1869 and K.C'.S.l. in 1877. lie is also LL.D. of 
(.Wiihridgc, Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, and 
p.(’.L. of Oxford. One of his best-know'n worka 
is his useful Students' Flora of the British Islands 
(1870); his most important, the Genera Plant-* 
arum^ in conjunction with George Benthain (3* 
vols. 1862-83). See an article in Ndlure{\o\, xvi.). 
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Hooks and Eyes* These (Iress-fostcnei-a 
•M’eie used much more largely about 1860 and 
for some length of time previously than they are 
now, owing to a change in the fashion of ladies* 
dresses by which buttons have to a great extent 
taken their ]»lace. Hooks and eyes were formerly 
imule by hand by bending the wire of which they 
are formed into the. proper shape with jiliers. But 
for many yc«ars they liave been made by machines, 
which arc complex in their details. By one kind 
of iiiachiiie the wire is first drawn olf a reel, next 
cut to the requir(*d length, then by a sinker forced 
into a slot by which it is lient, and at the .same 
time the two ends are formed by cams into the 
lateral loops, 'fliis is the process for an eye, but 
a hook requires an additional bend, and this is pro- 
duced by another slot and sinkm*. Makers of these 
art icles do not, however, all use the same kind of 
machines. See also FisH-llooKS. 

lloolc^ John, translator and dramatist, was 
born at Moortields, London, in I7‘i7, and at the a^e 
of seventeen b(!camc a clerk in the East India 
House, where he nuiiained until 17S.‘l. lie pub- 
lishc.il traiishUion.s of the. Jt‘rnsuh:in Ik/trrnul 
( I7<i*‘{) and tHnfdffn (17h‘2) <*f Tasso, the dramas 
of Metastasio (1767), and tin* (Jrlnmht Ftatoso of 
Ariosto ( 177.‘»-*S‘1). This last Southey speaks of as 
‘that vile version of lloolo's,' and Scott describes 
the translator himself as ‘a noble transmuter of 
gold into lead.’ llis dramas were Ct/rits (1768), 
Tiuuinthrs ( 1770), and Clvuuttr ( 1775) all of them 
failures, althougli .Johnson, who was Iloole’s friend 
ami spoke well of his verses, praises the last in a 
(‘(Hupliineiitary letter, lloole died ‘2d April 180.S. 
See Amrthivs uf the Life of John lloole (180.3). 

Hoop Ash. See Nkttlk -T iiiiii. 

Hooper* John, an English bishop and martyr, 
was born in Somersetshire about 1495, and educated 
at Merlon (College, Oxfonl, whence in 1518 be passe<l 
t<» a (.Msteremn monastery at ( Jhmeester. The re«a*l* 
iiig of Zwingli made him a Reformer, ami having 
for some time served jis ehaplain to Sir Thomas 
Arundel he twice went, in Ll-TJ 40, for safety’s stike 

the (^Jiitineut, and after travelling in France .ami 
(leriiiaiiy married and settle*! for three y<*.'irs at 
Zurich. Ill 1.549 he returned to England, and 
became a popular preacher in London. In L5.50 lie 
was .appointed Bishop of ( J louc(;ster, .and for hisdilli- 
cuity anout the oath and bis <d»jec.lions to wearing 
the ejuscopal habit Wcas imprisoned for some time in 
the Fleet. His labours as a bislio]) were inces.sant, 
and he wore out nature in devotion to his duty. 
In 1.55‘2 he received the bisho])ric of Worcester in 
commv.ndani. Next year at the comineiicemeiit of 
Mary’s reign be was committed to the Fleet, and 
after eighteen mouths’ imprisonment was trie<l for 
heresy and con<1emiied to <leatli. He was burned 
at the .stake at Gloucester, Febru.ary 9, 1555, bis 
sufterings being much prolonged by the u.se of 
green wood. His Korly Writinqs were edited by 
ilic Kev. Samuel Carr in 184.3 ; Ins JjUter Writings, 
by the Rciv. CbaHes Nevinsou in 185‘2, both for 
the Parker Society. 

HoopillSif-COllSCll (or M^hoopinq-coluhi ; tech- 
nically, Pertussis) is an infectious and epidemic 
disease, mostly attacking children under ten, 
especially in spring and antnmn. Its earliest 
symptoms, wliicli usually appear five or six days 
alter exnosure to infection, are those of a com- 
mon cola, as hoarsciie.ss, a watery discharge from 
the eyes and nose, oppre.ssion of the niest, a 
siiort dr}" cough, and more or less feverishness. 
This stage, which is calletl the catarrhal, lasts a 
week or ten days, when the fever remits, and the 
cough hecoines more troublesome, is worse at 
night, and occurs in paroxysms consisting of a 
series of short expiratoiy imlfs followed hy a deep 


inspiration of air through the contracted cleft of 
the glottis (Larynx, q.v.), caiwing the character- 
istic ‘whoop.’ Tlie attack n.snally terminates in 
the expectoration of glairy mucus or in vomiting. 
During the fit of coupling the face becomes red or 
livid, the eyes project, and the child .seizes some 
person or object near him for support. These jiar- 
oxysms occur at uncertain intervals, and between 
them the child returns to bis plav, takes bis food 
with good impetite, and exhibits little or no sign 
of illness. The disease readies its height at about 
the end of the fourth week, after which tlie par- 
oxysms <Iiiiiinisli in frequency, and the naticnt 
shows signs of improvement. The seconit stage 
m.ay hisl from two to eight weeks, and, if no 
relapse occiii-, is succeeded hy what may he termed 
the con val ('scent stage, the duration of which is 
very variable. 

This is OIK! of thoH(! diseases which seldom occur 
more than once in a lifetime ; and hence* it prob- 
ably is that, Its few children escape it, it is com- 
paratively rarely noticed in adults. Morbid ana- 
tomy li.os failed to throw any direct ligJit upon 
its spee'ial se.at. Tlie projiortion of de.aths to 
recoveries has not been sat.isfaetoiily deim'iiiiiied, 
but when tliere is a severe ejiidemic tlie mortality 
due to this dise.ase is often very great, the lu-osjiect 
iKUiig worse! in the ve*rv young and in patients 

llected with rickets. iMiis mortality is in reality 
I due rather to the bronchitis, pneumonia (or iiillam 
I Illation of the lungs), and couvulsums, whietli are 
freepK'iit eoiiqilications of hooping. cough, than to 
the disease itse'If. 

The treatment of liooping-cougb consists in 
,;eneral me*,asiiri*s to prevent complications, .and in 
j special treat me*nt for shortening the dise'ase and 
' diminishing the violence of the snasins. 3’lie* child 
should be kept in the house witli the temiierature 
about 60" F., while quiet and the avoidance of excite- 
ment must be enfore'cel. 3’he eliet should be! sinqde, 
nutritious, and not too starchy. If the natural 
voniitiug l»c not sulficie»nt to relieve the chest and 
stoimicli of niucua an occ.asional eunetic of ipec.a- 
I cuanha or sulphate of eaipper must he given. The 
j ImiwcIs shoiilet be kept nioelerately open, in tlie 
catarrhal steige a sininle expe'ctoraht is all tliut is 
I iieu'iled, i>ut wbe?ii tlie avIioo]! is developed give 
' liellaelonna in large doses, .\lkalies are also use- 
fill, and bromide of animoiiiuni if iiervems syniptoms 
coiiipUcate the spasms. As hooping-cough has the 
I characteristics ot a germ disease, antiseptic inliala- 
I lions and sprays seem to ofier good ground for hope 
in shortening the malady. Stimulating liiiiiiieiits 
' sucli as Roche’s Knihrocatlon are useful if the catarrii 
! of the chest is severe, ainl in the stage of deicliiie 
i alum is of benefit internally. During coiivalcs- 
' eeiice nothing is .so important as a change of air, 
wliile ])reeautie)iis are taken agaiiKst glandular 
enlargements hy building up the system. 

Hoopoes ft geiiius of semi-terrestrial 

, iiwectivorons birds of the fianiily Upiipiel.a*, tribe 
■ Teiiiiirostres, and order Tnsessores, most nearly 
I related to the Hornhills, hut nreseiitiiig a strong 
contrast to those ungainly birds by their graceful 
I carriage, eleg.ant figure, and he?autiful crest.^ They 
' are most characteristic of the Etliiopian region, hut 
* they are found in central and semtliern Euroiie and 
ill Asia ns far as Gey Ion and Mongolia, llie six 
species are most at home in elesert countrj", where 
' tlieir sand -colon ml plumage is a prolecliein to them. 

' Tlie roiiinion Hoopoe (Viatpa epops) is about a 
I foot long ; its plumage exhibits a line mixture of 
! white, hiilf, and black ; on the tawny -coloured head 
I is an enornioiis erectile crest, the feathers of which 
have a black tip beyond a narrow white bar. The 
plumage of the female is a little paler in colour 
than that of the male. This bird visits Britain 
' during the spring and autumn migration, but 
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seldom liroetls in any part of the island. The 
Hoopoe (h'livos its name from the very frequent 



Cuiiiiiiuii Hoopoe (U’)ni2ta tpopA). 


uttoranre of the sound hno-hoo-hoo whieli it pro- 
duces, out the .sides of its neck and 

hammering on the j^round with its hill at each 
note. 

Hoops. S«.*e ("KINOLINE. 

114101 * 11 . a deeayiii;; town and seaport Xi: 
Holl.ind, on a hay (»f tlio Zuider Zee, *27 miles XNK. 
of .Viiisterd;Mu hy rail. In the I7th century it had 
iiihahitaiits, and still it is full of antique 
carved houM's ; hut, like the other ‘dead cities 
of the Zuhler Zee,’ it has xi’<'«Hly fallen oil* in 
nnwjierity. Th(*re is still, howcNor, a trade in 
nutter and chee>e. Flen? the larj^e nets fur 
henin;; li'-hin*' were invented. Hop. 1U,IH1. 

Iloosac lloillllnill. a part of the (heen 
IHonntain ranee in western Massachu.sett.s throuf^di 
which is pierced tlie most notahle railway tiiniiel 
in America. The Hoosac tunnel, whicli has a 
len;^th of very nearly 5 miles, was commeticod in 
hSo] tor the line hetween Ihtston and Alhany, wiis 
twice ahainloned, and was iinally oocikmI in 1H75, 
haviiiLT cost the state of Mjussaenu setts about 
.^IS.OtHhOOt). See J’rNNEL. 

Iloovr. or tlistentioii of the stomachs, hut 
j>art iciil.irly <if tla; rumen or lirst .stomach, with 
;j;as, i- a common coniidaint amon;' cattle ami 
sheei>, and results from the eating (»f food to w hich 
the animal has been unaccustomed, from wet 
<dov»M* nr vetches, or from any easily fermentable 
food. Uelief j'Cfierally follows walking exercise, 
friciinu on the ]»elly, and a ilo.se of any ordinary 
stimulant, which for a cow may consist of a couple 
of oniici s nf turpentine, whisky, ether, or ^in^er, 
to w hich "hniihl also he addf'd, in order to clear 
the howel> of tlie otl'endin^ food, a laxative, .smdi 
as a pint of oil or a. pound of .salts. A fourth or 
fifth of th(?se qua.ntiti(?s will siillice for sheep. 
The introduction of the ]irol»an'i,' w’ith the small 
end dow nwards, allow's the es4*apeof j^as wdieu there 
is litth‘ food ill the stomach. If simple remedies 
fail, the hreathin;^ heco?jies jlistressed ami the 
animal ^tupitl; the <(as may with safety be allow'etl 
to es<*ape hy au external 4)penin‘' nnule at a i»oint 
iut(*rnMMliate between the last rib, the lumhar 
vertehiM*, ami the, ]»n)minene(! of the Iiauiieli, 
either with a can u la a,ml t nxdiar or a lar^e jiocket 
or table knife. Tor .several days after an attack 
of hoove the 4li^estiv(3 organs are apt to he ea.sily 
deran;,;ed, and Hie animal innst have soft and digest- 
ible food, and an occasional dose of simple laxative 
iniMliciiie. 

The horse’s bowels when distended W’ith gases 
are now punctured wdth the best result.s. 


Hop liijnilittt), a perennial dicecious 

plant of the natural order (^’aiinabinoeem, tlie* 
only species of its genus. It has long, rough, 
twining stems, ami stalked S- to />-lol»ed rough 
leave.s, ainl is a plant of luxuriant growth and 
almiidant foliage. The male llowers gi’ow' in loose 
hranohiiig axillary panicles, ami consist of live 
stamens surrounded hy n Ti-lohed perianth. The 
female llmvers are in strobilvs, or eonos, with large 
persistent, concave, entire scales, which enlarge as 
the fruit ripens. The part of the hop so much 
us(mI in brewing, and sold under the name of Imps, 
is the rinened cone of the fenialo plant. Female 
plants alone, therefore, are cultivated to any eon- 
siderahle extent, it being enough if a few male 
plants are .scattered over a field. 

The hop is lirst iiieiitionc<l hy Pliny as one of 
the ganlen plants of the Romans, wdio ate tlie 
young shoots as we eat asparagus ; as, imlecil, 
many country ]>eoj>h» in Knglaiid do at the jiresent 
ilay. Jt is a native of Kuro]»e and of some jiarts of 
Asia, a doubtful native of Hritain <aml ot Xorth 
America. It is extensively cultivated in the .south 
of Kiiglaiul, the total area under hoj»s being 00,606 
acres in ISSO, ami r)l,127 in 1901 (Kent, 

Siiss(*x, 4SU0 ; Hereford, 74{>7 ; Worcester, 4U29 ; 
Hants, ‘21.33 ; Surrey, 12.3*2, iKc.). 3’he total produce 
in 1901 was 04t).3S7 cwt. Hops arc also grown in 
(Jeriminy, Finncc, Klamlers, southern Rn.ssia, 
rniteil Stale.** (37,S00,00(> Ih. in 1901, ]uiiieipnlly 
in the states of On'gon, (’;ilifoniia, and \^'a.slJing- 
toii), ami in Anslinlia .-iml New Zealand. 

The eulli\alion of the hop was introduced into 
England from l''lamlers in the time of Henry VlII., 
hut iliil not iM'eonie .'^ullicient for the sujiply of 
the kingdom till the end of the I7th eenturv. For 
some time after hoi»s Iiegan ti) he used in lirewdng 
a strong prejudice existed again, st the iiinovatiuii ; 



and parliament was j»ctitioned against hops, as ‘a 
wie.keil weeil, that would spoil the taste of the 
ilriiik, and endanger the peo]de.’ 

The lioj) nuniires deep rich soil on a dry bottom, 
ami sinreeils best in a sheltered situation with a 
.south or sjiuth-west as|>eet ; yet there should lie a 
free circulation of air. The ground is generally 
well pulverised and manured to a considerable 
<lepth hy the plough or sjiado before idaiiting. The 
)daiit.s are usually set in stools of from throe to 
five, a few inches apart, in rows six feet asunder, 
with the same sptace hetw^een the stools. They are 
obtained from cuttings or 8uckei*s taken from the 
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liealthiest old hIooIh, and are usually ])lauted out | 
• Boniewhat closely in nursing lines for twelve j 
montlis before being planted permanently. They I 
make very little growth the lirst year, and not I 
until the thiril year do they come to full beariiijij 
when from four to six poles fmm 14 to JH feet long 
aiN? required for each stool. The most favoiiroil 
timber for lu)p- poles is Spanish chestnut, wliicdi is 
extensively grown in hop-distriets as co]>pice'Wo<Kl 
for this purpose. The ]>oles are set to the plants in 
sju-ing before growth commences, and removed 
when the stalks are cut away in antiimn. The 
nlaiits are tlion dressed with manure, and the .‘<oil 
oetween the stools is stirretl lightly with the 
fork. Tn (h*rmany tlie ])oles are fewer and much 
taller than in Kiigland — from *23 27 feet high. 

The cones arc known to he lit t(> gatlun- when 
they acjpiire a brown amber colour and linn con- 
sistence. The stalks are then cut at the base, and 
remov(!d along with the j»oles and laid liorizontally 
on frames of wood, to each of which is attachetl by 
tenter-hooks a large hag-like cloth into which the 
hops fall as they are picked by women and chil- 
dren, who are emidoyed in great numbers at this ! 
work. When picked the Imps are immediately 
conveyed to the kiln to he dried, as otherwise 
they are. liable to heat and become spoiled in a 
fe.w h(»urs, especially when they are j)icked in 
moist state. 'J’he ojieration of drying hops is 
.similar to that of drying malt, ainl the kilns are 
of the same construct ion. (Ireat care is reonireil 
in drying to jnvvent overheating, by wliicli the 
essential oil is liable to be volatilised. 'Phe hops 
are spread ini hair cloth from S to 12 inches <leep, 
and when the ends of the stalks have become 
shrivedh'd and ilry they are takmi oil’ the kiln, and 
laid on a wooden lloor till thi'y become (piite cool, 
when they are put in bags or piwfkets. 

'riie prodiiee of no British erop is more ^irecarious 
than that of tlie hop. In a good season it may he 
as much as 20 ewt. per acre, in a ha»l season none 
or at most jierhaps 2 or 3 cwt. The plant has maiiv 
enemies, both insect and fungoiil ])arasites, whieli 
prey upon it, ami destroy the crop season after 
Heas<m. It is oalenhite«l tliat on an average the 
hop-ero]) fails every live or seven years. This, 
ill conjnnei ion with the heavy expense of the first 
formation of a jilantatioii, preclmtcs any hut tln^e 
having considerable capital from taking up its 
cultivation. But the proilin'o of plentiful years, 
if properly preserved, may he kept to meet the 
demand when scar<*ity may raise the priee from 
1*2 or 13 to 120 or 130 per cwt. ; conse<|uently to 
those who can wait few crops are equally prolit- 
ahle. 

The best varieties of the hop are the Hill Uolding, 
the Hast Kent (folding, (Toldeti Ho])s, doiies's lions, 
Grape Ho]»s, and Farnham Wliite Bine. Tin 
Goldings are tlie best and richest. The JonesV 
ai^e valued for their hahit of short growth, rccniir- 
ing shorten’ iioles. 'Phe (.!olegatt*s and (b’ajie Ilojis 
are hanl}'^ and prolilie on poorer soil than any of 
the others. 

Tlie lihre of the stems is employeil to some 
extent ill Sweden in the manufacture of a coarse 
kind of cloth, white and durable ; hut the lihres 
are so dithcnlt of so])amtion that the stems require 
to ho steeped in water for a whole winter. 

The fruit of the ho]) is a little nut, not larger 
than a grain of mustard -seed, and between its 
outer shell and the kernel tlicre is a small quantity 
of a peculiar granular substance which also exists 
as a sort of ettlore.scenco on the sni-face of tlie scales 
themselves ; much of the value of the hop depends 
upon the abundance of this substance. It is not a 
mere powder, hut each grain is a little organised 
cellular body, of an oval or round form, and, when 
Been nnder the microscope, having a reticuluted 


surface. The iKiwder contains some 10 i>er cent, of 
/uj}u/me, the bitter principle to which hops seem 
to owe their tonic proj^rties. The oil of lions 
is sedative, anodyne, and narcotic ; the jileasantly 
aromatic odour has somewhat of the same qnalilics, 
hence the value of pillow.s stulleil with hops in cases 
of mania, sleephissness, iVc. The hitter iirinciplo is 
not narcotic, but tonic. The oil and hitter principle 
combine to make hops more useful than camomile, 
gentian, or any other bitter, in the manufacture of 
beer ; hence the medicinal value of hopped 

or bitter beer. The taimic acid contained in the 
.strobiles or coiics of tlowers also adds to the value 
of hops, ]»articnlarly as causing the preciiiitatioii of 
vegetable mucilage, and conseijiionlly the clearing 
of Imm.t. lloji bitters are used as a tonic. fcJce also 
Bkkk. 

Until the year 1802 hops ]»aid an excise duty, 
and ftirmed an important part of (be revenue, 
although a very variable crop, owing to the serious 
cheek it is liable to from insects, fungi, diseases, 
and the weather. Ho|»s jiic largely innnirted into 

! l.-nited Kingdom from various countries, hut the 
quantity lliicl nates greatly. In 1S9S the amount 
was 244, b‘i0 cwt., having a value of £1,030,140, and 
in BK)1 the nmountwas 110,042 ewt., and the value 
£401,30"). Of the total iiiipoited hops about To per 
cent, comes from the United States. 'J’he average 
annual exportation of ho]»s is about 13,500 cwt. 

Hoi’-klea, or TooTii-i.KcajEi) Bketi.k {Phj/flo- 
tretn or liottieu eoueinna)^ a very small coleopter- 
ous insr'ct, not quite one-tenth of an inch long, 
which often does much mischief in ho]>'planta- 
tions in spring, devouring the lender lops of the 
young shoots. It is of the same g(*nns as the 
turnijidly [J^hy Hot rota ncintjruin)^ so destructive 
to turnips. 

lIor-KLy [A phis ov Vhorodftn hamuli)^ a species 
of Aphis (q.v.) or ])lanilouse, inqiortanl on 
account of tlie injury it iiillicts in some seasons on 
the Jiop-plantations. The general colour is pale 
green, as the common name ‘green Hy ‘ indicates. 



Hop A]»lji.s [A phis humuli) : 

«, h, wiii^'rd inimlc, luitural si/t* and nnijznificd ; r, d, larva or 
‘ nit,' natural sizt* and niagnitifd (fium .Mis.s Onnerod). 


'Pho males, which arc winged, aiipear in autumn, 
and pair with wingless females. These lay 
eggs, which develop next s])riiig into swarms <*)f 
winged females. These produce jVivtheno-geneti 
cally and viviparoii.sly gi-eat mini hers of larva.*, 
Mice’ or ‘nits,’ whicli usually remain wingless, 
but ra])idly mature, and soon "become tlie virgin 
and viviparous parents of fresh swarms. Males and 
sexual renroductioii reappear in autumn. Both 
larva* and atliiUs ruin tlie planis. No eilicient 
metlioil of ]n’eventing the ravages of this pest has 
yet been discovered ; but the beiielicial service to 
man of lady-binls and other natural foes of this 
ha,s 1)0011 long and widely recognised. 

Hope* Thom.\s, author ami connoisseur, was 
Wn in Jiondon in 1774. While still a youth he 
travelled over a large portion of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, and collectetl many drawings, chielly of 
huihlings and sculptures. In En^daiid he lirat 
attracted attention hy the s]>lciidid decorations 
which he bestowed on the interior of his mansion 
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in Duchess Street, IVullainl Place, London, a 
description of which ai)peared in Ids hook on 
HiniiichoUi Fttmifarc ( ISO.)). In 1809 he puhlisheil 
Costamc vf the Anckuts and Architecture of 
Theatres^ in 181*2 Modern Cosliinies^ and in 1819 
(jinoiiynioiisly ) Amistnsins, or Memoirs of a 
Modern Grcc/i at the close of the ISth Century. 
This l;ist work is his masterpiece, and hy many 
was ascribed to Lord llvron, who was {greatly 
llattered hy the rumour. It is certainly a brilliant 
and erudite perf»)rmance ; still it wants the 
dramatic ris of «a genuine work of {'enius. Hope 
died .Sil February i8.*M, leaving behind him a very 
heterodox but r.at her eloquent essay On the Origin 
and Prospects of Man (18.*11), and an Historical 
Essay on Architecture. (ISM.’i). 

His third son, ALEXANDER James Hkuesford- 
Hope, born in 18*20, was educ.ated at Harrow and 
'Friidly College, Cambrid';:e, whore he graduated 
1». A. in 1811. He was twice Conservative member for 
Maidstone (184l-o*2, ISoT-iiO), and for Cambridj^c 
University from 1808 till his death on ‘20th Octolxu* 
1887. In 1880 he was sworn a privy-councillor, 
and in 1881 Dublin Uiuversity creatoil him an 
honorary LL.D. A zealous Hi^li-Churchmnn, he 
Mas the princi])al founder of St Augustine's 
missionary collej'e ;it Canterbury (q.v.), and 
publisheil several >vorks on church topics, as well 
as two novels, Strictly Tied Up (1880) and The 
Hrandreths (188*2). lie Mas also a proj»rietor of 
the Saturday He civ w. 

llope-Scott, J \ME.8, thinl son of the Hon. Sir 
Alexaniler Hoju?, and grandson of the second Earl 
of Hopetoun, w.as born at Marlon’ in 181*2, .‘iml 
from Eton proceeded to (Christ Church, Oxford. 
He contented himself n’ith a pass <legree ( 18J*2), 
but got a felloM’ship at Merton ; and, called to the 
bar in 18:18, soon made a great parliamentary 
practice. In 1847 he married Miss Lockhart, on 
M'hose succession six years later to Abbotsford he 
assumed the aihlitional siirname of Scott ; and in 
187)1 both he and his wife wore admitted into the 
Uoman communion. He died in I.ondon, *29th 
April 1873. 11 is Life by Robert Ornsby (2 vols. 

1881) is sp(M-ially interesting for the glimiises it 
gives of men like Newman and Clhidstoiie. 

llopitaL Mjciiel de l’. Sec L’Hopital. 

Iloiikiiis, .John. See Steuniiold. 

Hopkins, tloiiNs, was born, I9th May 1795, 
in Anne Arundel county, Maryland, M’bere his 
parents, (Quakers, gave him a fair education and 
tin* training of a farmer. At the age of seventeen, 
hoM'over, he u’ent to Raltimore, there became a 
grocer, and in 182*2 founded the liouso of Hopkins 
and lirothers. From the grocer’s busino.ss he 
retired in 1847 M'ith a large fortune, which he 
employed in banking and raihvay operations. In 
1873 he gave property >vorlh S4,r)(K),000 to fouiitl 
a free hos[>ital ; he presented Ilaltimorc M’ith a 
public! jiark, and he also gave over §.3,()()0,()00 to 
found the Johns Hopkins University in Ilaltimorc 
(q.v.). He died December 24, 1873. 

HoiPkinSf MATrni:\v. See WiTcircRAFT. 

Hopkins, Sami ej., D.D., Lorn at AVater- 
bnry, September 17, 17*21, graduated at Yale 
(College in 1741, studied theology with Jonathan 
K<l wards, and from 1743 to 17(19 >vas settled as 
nasD)r of Housatonnuc (now (treat Harrington), 
Niassachusetts. He then reniovc(l to Newport, 
where he die«l December 20, 1803. His writings 
inclutle a life of President Edwards, sermons, 
addre.sses, a treatise on the milleiiniuni, and liia 
System of Doctrines (1793) ; these u’ere republished 
M’ith a memoir by Dr E. A. Park at Hoston (3 vols. 
18.54) \ and an earlier edition ( 1805) contains some 
anto!)U)graphical notes. Hojikins, uho is said to 
be the hero of Mrs Beecher Stowe’s Minister's 


Wooing^ was remarkable for his simplicity, devoiit- 
ness, and un.sellishness. Those who adopt the * 
llopkinsi.an theology are not a distinct sect, but 
are pretty numerous in America, in some of the 
Uhristian bodies of which the tempts are generally 
Calvinistic. They hold mo.st of the (Vilvinistic 
doctrines, and even in their most extreme form, 
but they emtirely reject the doctrine of imputation, 
both the inqmtation of Adam’s sin and or (Jirist’s 
righteousne.ss. The divine ellieieiicy extends to 
.all acts u hatsoever, and sin it.self under the guid- 
ance of divine providence is merely a nece.ssai*y 
means of the greatest good. The fundamental 
doctrine of the Hopkin.sian system, however, is that 
.•ill virtue and true holiness consist in disinterested 
Itcnerolencc (involving uncondition.al submission), 
ami that .all sin is .^elfshncss tbe self-love which 
Icjids a man to give his lirst regard even to his own 
eternal interests being condemned as sinful. 

lloppiic^r, John, U. .X. (1759-1810), >v,as born 
at Wriitechaj)el of (.lerman parents. At lirst a 
chorister in the (.’b.apel Hoy.al, he enteretl the 
schools of the Royal Academy in 1775; and under 
I he patronage of the Prince of Wahrs he became a 
fashionable portrait-painter and tbe rival of L.aw- 
rence. Elected A.R.A. in 179*2 and R.A. in 1795, 
he has been called ‘the pl.agiarist of Reynolds.’ 
His paintings have sullered from hi.s use of bail 
mediums; but bis rejaite has risen, iiiid in May 
1896 a portrait by bim fetebed 18(M) guiiie.'is. 

Ilorarc^. Qi inti s IlouATirs Fla(*c:i's, Latin 
poet and sfitirist, u’as born near Venusiain southern 
It.'ily, on tbe Stli December 65 Ilis father was 

a manumitted slave, who as a collector of taxes or 
an .auctioneer bad sjived enough money to buy a 
small estate, ami thus belonged to tbe same class 
of .small It.ali.an freeholders as the j)arcnts of Virgil. 
App<arently Horaei* \vas an only ciiild, and as such 
received an education almost hoy nnd his father’s 
means ; who, insleml of sending liijii to school at 
VeiHisia, took him to Rome, provided him with 
the dress and attendance customary among boys of 
the upper classes, and sent liim to tbe best mastc*r.s. 
At seventeen or eighteen he }>roeeeded to Athens, 
then tbe chief school of philosophy, .and one of the 
three groat schools of oratory, to comj)lcte his 
education ; and he Mas still there M'hen the murder 
of Julius (_’{es,ar, ISth M.arch 44 B.C., rekindled the 
Ihimes of civil Mar. In the autumn of this year 
Brutus, then proprietor of Macedonia, visited 
Athens M’hile levying troops. Horace joine«l Ids 
sifle ; ami such M as the .scarcity of Roman oilicers 
that, though barely tM'enty-one and totally M’ith- 
out military experience, ho M’a.s at once given a 
Idgh commission. He was present at the battle 
of Philippi, and joined in tlie general flight that 
folloM’etf the rcjiuolican defeat ; he found his way 
back to Italy, and apparently M’as not thought 
iiii])ortant enough for proscription by the trium- 
virate. Ilis property, iioM’Over, luul been confis- 
c.ated, an«] be found employnicnt in the lower 
gra«le of the civil service to gain a livelihood. It 
was at this periofl that jioverty, Jio says, drove Idni 
to make verses. Ilis earliest were cldefly social 
satires and ])ersonal lamjiofiiis ; hut it M’as probably 
from some of his fimt lyrical pieces, in >vhic*h Im 
showeil a new mastery of the Komaii language, 
that he became kno^yn to Varius and Virgil, Mdio 
in or alsint ,38 B.c. ^ introduced liiiii to Ma*cenas, 
the coiiiideiitial minister of Octavianus, and a 
muniiicent patron of art and letters. The friend- 
ship thus formed was uninterriinted till the death 
of Miecenas, to M'hose liberality Horace owed 
release from husiricss and the gift of the celebrated 
farm among the Sabine hills. From this time 
^rward^ his life M’as without marked incident. 
His springs and summers were generally spent at 
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Uuiric, where he enjoyed the intimacy of nearly all 
the most prominent men of the time, his autumns 
at the Sabine farm or a small villa which he pos- 
sessed at Tibur; lie sometimes passed the winter 
in the milder seaside air of Ihiue. Miecenas in- 
troduced him to Augustus, who, according to 
Suetonius, ollered him a place in his own htmsc- 
hold, which the poet pruaeiiLly declined. lUit as 
the unrivalled lyric poet of the" time Horace gradu- 
ally acquired the position of poet-laureate; and 
his ode written to command for the celebration 
of the S(‘cular (iamos in 17 B.C., with the official 
oiles which followed it on the victories of Tiberius 
and Drusus, and on the glories of the Augustan 
age, mark the highest level which this kind of 
poetry has reached. On the 27th Noyember 8 B.c. 
lie died in his fifty -seventh year. Virgil had died 
eleven years before ; Tibullus and Propertius soon 
after Virgil ; Ovid, still a young man, was the 
only considerable poet whom he left beliind ; and 
witli his death the great Augustan age of Latin 
jKietry ends. 

Tlie following is the list of Horace’s works, 
arranged according to the dates which have been 
most plausibly fixed by scholars. Some of the 
questions of lloratian chronology, however, are 
still at issue, tand to most of the dates no>v to be 
given the >vord ‘about* shouhl be prefixed. 

The first book of S/tllirs^ tc.n in number, his 
earliest publication, appeared 3.‘> B.r. A second 
vohiiiic of eight satires, showing more maturity 
and finish than the first, was jnihlished .30 B.O."; 
and about the same time the small collection of 
lyrics in iamhic and composite metres imitated 
from thedreekof Archilochus, which is known as 
the Epodvs, In If) B.c., at the age of forty-six, 
he ]>roduced his greatest work, three tiooks 
of Odes, a small volume wliich represents the 
long labour of years, and which placeo him at once 
ill the front raiik of poets. About the same time, 
whether before or after remains uncertain, is to he 
placed his incomparable volume of Epistles, which 
111 grace, ease, good sense, an<l wit mark as high a 
level as the Odes do in terseness, melody, and 
cx>|uisite finish. These two works are Horace's 
great achievement. The remaiinler of his writings 
demand Imt brief notice. They are the Curmen 
Sceidare already noticed ; a fourth book of Odes, 
with all the jierfection in style of the others, hut 
showing a slight decline in ' freshness ; and three 
more epistles, one, that adilressed to Flonis, the 
most charming in its lively and graceful ease of all 
Horace’s famniar writings ; the other two some- 
what fragmentary essays in literary criticism. One 
of them, geueraliy known as the Ars Poctica, was 
))erhaps left unfinished at his death. 

Tn bis youth ILirace had been an aristocrat, but 
bis choice of sides was }ierbai)S more the result of 
accident and association than of conviction, and be 
afterwards acquiesced without great dilFiculty in the 
inqterial government. His acquiescence was not 
at rn*st utitempere<l with regret ; and in the Odes 
moilern critics have found toiiclies of veiled sarcasm 
against the now monarchy, .and even a certain 
sympathy with the abortive con.‘<piracy of Miiren.a 
in 22 n.(7. But as the emjiire grmv stronger and 
the advantages which it brought became more evi- 
dent— the repair of the destruction caused by the 
civil wars, the organisation of government^ the 
development of agriculture and commerce, the 
establishment at home and abroad of the peace of 
Home— his tone passes into real enthusiasm for the 
new order. 

Horace pnifessed himself a follower of the doc- 
trines of Epienrus, which be took as a reasonable 
mean between the liarsliness of Stoicism and the 
low morality of the Cyrenaics. In his Odes, es/ie- 
cially those written an public occasions, he uses, as I 


all^ public men did, the language of the national 
religion. But both in religion and in ]>hilosopliy 
he remains before all things a in.an of the worhl ; 
his satire is more of manners and follies than of 
vice or iiiqiiiity ; and his excellent sense keeps him 
always to that ‘ golden moan ’ in which he sums up 
llic lesson of Ejiicuiiis. As a critic he shows the 
same general good sense, but bis criticisms do not 
profess to be original or to go much beneath 
the surface. In (ircck literature be follows Alex- 
andrian taste ; in Latin lie rejircscnts the tendency 
of bis age to undervalue the earlier efibrts of the 
native genius, and lay great stress on the technical 
finish of his own rl.ay. 

From bis ow’n lifetime till now Horace has bad a 
popularity unexampled in literature. A liundred 
generations who have learned him as schoolboys 
have remembered and returneil to him in mature 
age as to a personal friend. He is one of those rare 
examples, like Julius Ciesar in luilitics, of genius 
wdiicli ripens late, and leaves the more enduring 
traces, up to the age of thirty -live his work is 
still crude and tmitative ; afterwanls it is charac- 
terised by a jewel -finish, an exoiiLsilo sense of 
languagci whicfi w'eighs every word accurately and 
makes every word inevitable and perfect. He w^as 
not a profound thinker; his philosophy is that 
rather of the market-place than of the schools ; 
he docs not move among high ideals or subtle 
emolions. 33ie romantic note w'hich makes Virgil 
so magical and proiihetic a figure at that turn- 
ing point of the world’s history has no place in 
Horace; to gain a universal audience he oilers 
nothing more and nothing less than what is uni- 
versal to mankind. Of the common range of 
thought and feeling he is perfect and absolute 
master ; and in the graver passages of the Epistles, 
as in the sad and noble (*adeiicc of his most 
famous Odes, the melancholy temper which under- 
hay his quick and bright linmonr touches the dee])cst 
s])riiigs of human nature. Of his style the most 
perfect criticism w*as given in the ne.\t gaaieratioii 
oy .a single phrase, lioratii eitriosa feiieihts ; of no 
]M)et can it he more truly said, in the phrase of 
the Oreek drinmatist Agathoii, that ‘skill has an 
.afieclioii for luck, and luck for skill.’ His poetry 
supplies more phrases wdiich h.ave become pro- 
verbi,al tbaii the rest of l..alin literature put to- 
getlicr. To suggest a parallel in English literature 
wc must unite in tboiigbt the e.xcellences of Pope 
and Oray with the easy wit and (;ulturcd grace of 
Addison. 

Horace's historical position in Latin literature is 
this ; on the one liaml be carrictl on and perfected 
the native Uonian growth, satire, from tlie nider 
essays of Lucilius, so as to make Homan life from 
day to day, in city and country, live anew under 
bis pen; on the other be naturalised the metres 
and manner of the groat (ireek lyric yioets from 
Alc,a*us and Sappho downwards. Before Horace 
Latin lyric poetry is represented almost wdiolly by 
the brilliant but t( ‘clinically immature poems of 
(\atiilJus; after him it ceases to exist. For w'hat 
he nnule it lie claims, in a studied modesty of 
phrase but with a just sense of bis own merits, an 
immortality to rival that of Rome. 

Editions : Horace’s works are believed to have been 
printed for the first time in 1470 at Milan. The most 
important comineiitaricR (with Latin notes) are tliose 
of Denis Tiainbin (Ififll), Bentley (1711), and Orelli and 
Baiter ( 1850-^52 ). For ordinary students, with English 
notes, the most useful editions are by Macleano (181^), 
Yongo (1807), Wickham (vol. i. Odes and Epodes, 1874), 

I Wilkins {Epistles, 1885) and Palmer (Satiirs, 1883). 
Translations: Ij'rancis, Conington (the whole), Sir 
Theodore Martin (Odrs and Mires), Rutherfurd Clark 
(Odes). The Life of Horace, by Dean Milinan, and Sir 
T. Martin’s book (1870) in the ‘Ancient Classics for 
English Readers ’ may also he read with advantage. 
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llorHtii« tlifi three brothers selectinl by TuUus 
Hostilius, of Home, to ti^ht ajjainst the three 
brotliers ('’iirialii, the chaininons of Alba Loii^^a, 
when it was a.Ljreeil to <leei<le the (piarrel between 
tlie two cities by the issue of siii<;le combat by 
til ret* warrioi-s eliosen from either sulc. Tlie le^eiul 
<;oes that two of tlie Horatii were sneeilily slain ; 
File n*mainiii^ brother, yet iinseathea, by a siimi* 
lated lli^ht, succee«le(i in eii;'a"iii^ each of his 
wonii<le<l o])|»onents .siM;j:ly, ami in overcoming them 
all. As he eiitereil the J^ate of Home in trinmiih, 
heariii;^ the trophies of the slain, he was met by liis 
sister, whose bmoveil was one of the ilcml champions 
of Alba. She cnrse«i his slayer, her victorious 
brother, ami was by him thereupon stabbed to the 
heart. Horatins, cf>mlemne«l by the tltnimriri to be 
.seonr;'etl to death, was afterwards save<l by the 
pcojile, and lived to destroy Alba Loii^^a and carry 
its inhabitants to Home. This story, althoii^^h con- 
taining^ a very larj'e adniixtiire of mythical ele 
iiienls, ]Miints to tin* close relationship that existed 
between Home and Alba Lori^ra. as well as to the 
fa<d nf an intm-necine strii; 4 :^de bavins taken jdace 
before the latter was incorporated in the iioUtical 
orv:anisalion of the former. 

It was a descendant of the survivor of the three 
Horatii, nanuMl Horatins (’odes, who in oO? n.(J., 
alonj^^ with 'litiis Henninius and Spuriiis Lartius, 
formed the ‘ tlauntless three,’ who ‘ kejit the 
brid;;e so well in the bravo days of ohl,’ against 
the army of Lars Horsena, kin«.( of J^atinm, 
whilst their compatriots broke down the Siiblician 
brid.i^t* behind them. Horatins csca]»ed by swini- 
iniiif^' the ‘ yellow’ Tiber,’ was received with jubilant 
shouts by Ids fellow -citi/.eiis, and overwhelmed with 
honours and rew’anl.s. 

Ilorllliryf a villa^m of the NN'e^t Hidiu" of 
Yorkshin', *4 miles S\V. of WakelieM, manufac- 
tures woollens, woiNteMls, tlannels, »S;c. Pop. otiott 
Iftirde, a town of Westphalia, 2?. miles SK. of 
Tkuimund, has lar^e ironworks (emoloyin*;- more 
than men) ami coal-mines, witli iron, steel, 

and zinc manufactories. Pop. 10,r)t)S. 

llordein^ a term that hits been apidied to a 
substance that can be ex- 
tracted from barley ( Lat. 
huviUmn ), which is merely 
a mixturi' of stan-h, cellu- 
lose, and a somewhat nitro 
[^enous matter. 

Ilorcb. See Sinai. 
JlorollOIIIld t Marru- 
binm), a ;^enus of jilants of 
the natural order Labiata*, 
havin;.^ a tubular lO-ribbed 
calyx, with 5 or 10 spiny 
e(|ual teeth, 4 stamen.s in- 
cludcal in the corolla, the 
ii]>per lij) of the corolh 
erect, the lower lip Ibcleft. 
The soecies are mostly per- 
ennial, herbaceous ])lanls, 
native's of the south of 
Kurope and the Hast. One 
soecies, the (.’oniniou or 
A\'hite Horehound {M. e///- 
is a rather rare 
native of Hi i lain, and is 
found ^mnerally throughout 
Kuro]»e, except in the more 
northern re;rions, j^rowdn^ 
in waste places, w’avsides, 
iS:c. It is frequently cul- 
(Afarruhiii)a rvlifttrr), tivate<l in .i^ardeiis amon^ 
collections of herbs. It is 
about I to IJ feet hiv:h, bushy, with roundish, 
ovate, crenate, wrinkled leaves, and almo.st gloj»o.se 



whorls of white flowers. The whole plant has a 
wliitish appearance, from the down with wdiich its 
leaves are covered. It has an aromatic but not very 
agreeable smell. It is ionic, stiniuliint, mid laxa- 
tive, and is much used iu coughs, hejng a popular 
remedy, and a v(u*y safe and eHieacious one. It 
was fbrmerly also employed in afl'ec lions of the 
womb and of the liver. It is administered in the 
form of an infusion, or made into a syrup w’ith 
sugar, ainl .sometimes the syrup is candied. Hlack 
Horehound is tbe popular "name of lidllota nujra^ 
another native of Hritain, and belonging to the 
.same mitural tinier. For Water Horehound, see 
(.lYfSY-WOKT. 

Horizon* the circular line fonnetl liy the 
apparent meeting of the earth ami sky ; Ibis, in 
astronomy, is sensible horizon. Tbt^ rntionul hori- 
zon is tbe eirele fornietl by a jilaiio passing tbrongh 
tbe eeiilre of the eartb, parallel to the sensible 
bori/on, and ])roduccd to meet tbe lioavens. The 
arlijiiiaf horizon is a small tnuigb eontaiiiiiig 
tpiieksilver, the .surface of wliicli allbnls a relleelion 
<*f the celestial bodies. It iiiiiy be used for ealeulat- 
ing the altitude of the stars when the sea-horizon 
is tibscnred by fog or otherwise not available to tbe 
.sailor determining bis ]>osition. Tbe dip of the 
huvizon is the angle Ibroiigb wliieli tln^ son horizon 
apjK'ars tlejiressed iu ctuiseqiienee of the elevalion 
ol tbe sjiectator. 4'be true dip of llie horizon, 
however, is not exactly tbe same as its apparent 
depression. The a|»parent sea- horizon is raised 
above its fnie jdaco by refraetion tbrougb an angle 
wliieb varies according to tbe state of the atmo- 
s])lierc and the relative temperatures of tbe air and 
water, the variation ranging from one-tbird to one- 
twenty-third of the amount of tbe true dip. The 
rule eominonly enqiloyed is to diminish the true 
dip by about one- fourteenth of its ainouiit to lind 
tbe ajqiarent dip. 

Horiliayr, d<)si:i*ii, FuKtUKRU von, historian, 
was born at liinsbrnck, 2()tb dannary 17S‘2. In IS().3 
be was appointed keepiu* of tbe stale ami royal 
archives of Austria, and in 18l(i inii»erial bistorio- 
grai>lier. Hiit, having eoneeivod an uiicomiuer- 
able hatred of Metteniicb, who bad caused biiii to 
j be iiiijirisoned for thirteen months n]»on suspicion 
i of being eoncm’iied in a new revolt, in Tyrol, 

I Ho: may r in 1S28 entered the service of Havaria, 

! and, after four years' activity in the department 
for foreign atlairs, was nominated ininislei^ of 
Havaria to Hanover fnuii 1S.‘12, and to tbe Hanse 
tow ns fnun 18.‘17. J'roin 1S4() to bin death on Titli 
October ISIS be was bead of the Havarian archives. 
He miblislietl several W(uks on tbe history of Tynd 
(including Dos Lond Tirol ^ ISto), an ‘Austrian 
JMntarcli,’ and a general history of modern times. 

a general terni applied (I) to certain 
structures, whatever their composition, growing on 
the beads of oxen, slieeji, girafles, rbinoceroses, I'lc., 
and to similar strucluro.s on other animals sneb as 
beetles; (2) to a .substance of a certain dclinitc 
chemical composition forming ‘ horns,’ bools, nails, 
claws, ami other similar siriiciurcs. 

( I ) Of horns as they exist among mammals there 
arc two distinct cla.sses ; {a) horns formed of epi- 
dermal tUsiio ; and (^) bony horns or antlers, {a) 
Kpidernial horns are of two kinds. The horn of 
the rhinoceros, wdiicli is an example of the fimt 
kinil, consi.sis of a comnact, uniforni agglutination 
of ejddermal lihres or nristlcs. The slightly con- 
cave hasc of the horn Jits over a slightly-projecting 
roughened portion of the na.sal hones underneath. 
Ill the growing horn, while the fibres at the hack 
decay, new iibres arc so added at the front ami 
sides that, relatively to the fore-part of the head, 
the po.sition of the horn remain.s ahvnys the same, 
in grow'n animals new’ material is added only at 
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tlie base, and the whole outer surface is smooth 
and roundeiL Tlie liom is median in imsition and 
symmetrical in shape. In the female it is usually 
shorter and smaller. When a second hora^ is 
present it is usually shorter and smaller in size, 
and is situated I behind the fimt one and on the 
frontal hones. If we ima^ue the ron^h part of 
the hone underneath and the vascular tissue im* 
me,diately oven- it /^oowin*,^ upwards into the epi- 
dermal horn and liollowin;? it out, we have tlie 
second kind of e]iidermal horn — the hollow hoi*n 
found in the (Javicornia ( Hovidm, Ovuhe, Anti- 
lopidie ). In the case of these horns the hony part, 
or horn core, is develoj)e<l as an oiitpfrowth from 
the frontal hone; in tlie llovidjr and Ovidic- the 
cores are hollow or spongy, ami their spaces com- 
municate with tlie air-spaces in the frontal hones, 
while in the Antilo]»idfe the cores are solid or only 
slightly excavated at the hase. Hollow horns are 
usually nnhrancheil ami jiersistent, hut in the 
IVong-liorn Anteloi»e (Antiloraprn rnnrrioftna) the 
horny sheaths are slic'd annually while the hony 
corejs grow and llicir vascular coverings persist 
and give rise to the* new horns ; these horns show, 
after the lirst year, a small hrancli or snag analo- 
gous to the hrow-antler of the dcu'i*. In the 
(Miiclvara {Antilopv. [Tetrai'croa] (jundrtcornis)^ an 
Indian spcicies of antelope, two pairs of horn cores 
are dc^veloped from the frontal hones. The gigantic 
extinct antelopes Draniatlieriiim and Sivatlieriiim 
had I wo pairs <»f horns like the Anfilupc quadri- 
eonn's, and the hinder pair oo^scsscmI tlie hranclicd 
character now exhihitc'd only hy the Prong-horn. 
Hollow horns are found usually in both sexes, hut 


tlie feathers of birds, the ‘castors* of horses and 
other animals, and other epidermic thickenings and 
growths, whether occurring normally as the callosi 
ties over the Ineasthoiio of cameds and the hijis of 
some monkeys or i)athologic.a.lly 
as the ‘ corns ’ and ‘ horns ’ c»f the 
human subject. This t issue*, largely / •/• /! K 
consists of an alhiiminoid suh- . ? 

stance termed ‘ keratin,’ which is \\$ J ■ 



Front View of tlm Skull of the Ox, with the right 
Horny Sheath detached from the Core. 

in some gemera of antedopes (Tragelajihus, Cervi- 
eapra, Ce|)lialopliiis, iS:e. ) only in tlic male. In 
the l*roiig-lioni the horns of the female? are almost 
hidden in the hair of the head ; they are small, 
short, and iiiihraiielied, as in the yearling buck. 
{h) llony horns or antlers (see ANThKHS, and Dkeu) 
are of two kinds, exemplilied hy the horns of the*, 
deer and girafle respectively. In these the iiorns 
are developed from memhi'ane hones which grow 
lip covered hy the skin, am! nourished hy vessels 
from it. In the giralle tliev grow just over the 
junction of the frontal wit'll the parietal hones, 
and heeome united to them hy means of cartilage. 
The integument over the antler is terminated hy a 
tuft of coarser hair, and is persistent. Horns are 
present in both sexes, and the young giratle is 
the only animal horn with horns. 1'he antlers of 
the doer differ from those of the girafle in tliat the 
memhrane hones become firmly united hy Imiiy 
growth to the frontal hones, tlie integiiment^-- or 
velvet — does not persist, and the horns are shed 
annually. 

(j 2) True homy tissue is a modificil fonn of epi- 
dermic tissue. "The term includes not only true 
horn, as noted aliove, hut also hoofs, nails, claws, 
hair, wool, beaks of animals generally, the carapace 
of tortoises, the scales of the pangolin, the spines 
of the hedgehog and the quills of the jiorcupine, 


stance termed ‘ keratin,’ which is f J- 

comjiosed of carbon (from 50 ’3 to | 

.52*5 per ciJiit. ), hydrogen ( from 0*4 ^ V • 

to 7 jiercciit.), oxyj:?eii (from ‘20*7 

to 25 per cent.), "nitrogen ( from v../\ V. ; 

I 16*2 to 17*7 per cent.), luid sulphur ^ ' 

• (from *7 to 5 jier cent.). Keratin ^ : ^ 

' may Ik? obtained from the strut;- / 'J 

‘ tiircs above eiiiimevalctl liy the " 
successive action of lioiling water. Cellular Structure 
alcohol, ether, and dilute acids, of Htun. 

I anti is probably a comptmml 
body that has not yet been restilvctl into its com- 
I ])onents. Vicwetl "under the micrtiscoiH*, horny 
■ tissue is seen to consist of numerous ]iaralk‘l bundles 

* tif line threads. These threads, under the action 
of a concentrated solulioii of caustic potash or soda, 
iiiifohl into small jilates which gratlinilly (‘Xiiaml 
into regular nucleated c]>iderniic cells shown in the 

i hgurt*. 

I Cattle are frctiucntly dishorned to t»revcut them 
from ctmstantly goring anti injiiring each other 
when coiilineil in open courts ; the wlmle or jiart 
only of the horn and horn core mnv lie removed, hut 
the usual mctliotl is total dishorning hy sawing of! 
I the horns close to the head, at their junction with 
the skull. If the operation is skilfully jierformcd, 
and if ]>ropcr precautitms he taken to prevent in- 
llamimition following, the operation isalhimetl by 
many to he hy no means a very painful one (mucli 
less so than "many otliers, sucli as hramling), the 
skin being the most sensitive structure involved. 
It shoultl not ther(‘fore, it is argiietl, Ik* considered 
within the category of cruelty to aiiiuials forbidden 
hy law. In 1889, however, the Queens Heiich 
division decided against this view, the judges 
I denouncing the inai'tice as cruel and demoralis- 
ing. The Scottish Court of Sesshm in 1890 came to 
an opposite coiurlnsion, which was apjicaled from. 

I1<HIN MaM’ 1 AiTUltEs.— The horns of the ox, 
huiValo, sheep, goat, and antelope arc hollow, tough, 
and capable of being split into lloxihlc slices. 
Khinoeeros horn, though solid throufih nearly its 
whole length, resemhles tluit of tin* ox in its nature. 

! lYoiii the most r(*mote ages the horns of animals 
I have he(?n employed hy man for various juirposes. 

I Numerous exainjiles of poniards, handles, ]»ick- 
; axes, dart-heails, Miatons of authority,’ and imjile- 
‘ ments of unknown use made of reindeer and red- 
i deer horns have been found in river-gravels among 
I other prehistoric remains of the Neolithic pc*rio«l. 

‘ Hut the most remarkable of the ])roductions of 
Neolitliie m.an which have yet heen found are 
pieces of reindeer horn and mammoth tusks with 
carvings or etchings of animals ujion them. 

Horns of the ox, as well as those of the sheep and 
goat, can he sjdit nj> into sheets or plates after they 
have been soaked and boiled. \\ hen made very 
thin such jilates were at one time used for window- 
panes, for tlie construction of lanterns, and for 
covering Hornbooks (q.v. ). Two jdeccs of horn 
can also he wehled together at the (*dges hy steep- 
ing them ill hot water ami apjdying pressure. 
Another vahiahlc jiroperty of horn is that wh<*n 
healed it can he pressed into a die or mould. In 
this way it is formed into ornamental handles 
for knives, forks, umbrellas, and walking-canes ; 
also into drawer-kiiohs, s])oonH, boxes, buttons, and 
many other useful articles. The manufacture of 
combs from horn is already described under Comb. 
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It may l>e stattMl horo tliat the hoofs of oxen are 
likewise iiiaiiufaetured on a larjije scale into combs, 
and to some extent into otlier articles such as 
buttons. 

In their natural form, but cleaned and polished, 
horns arc used as drinking' cujks an«l snutl- boxes, and 
in past limes they were very lai-^ely employed for 
lioMin;; ^ninpow«rer. They also servetl jis wind- 
instruments. Many of the Scotch powder-horns in 
use durin^Mlie ICtli and 17th centuries are beauti- 
fully and elaborately carvetl. A considerable num- 
hcr of these are illuk rated in Druniinoiurs Ancient 
Scottish Weapons (1881 ). In India buffalo and other 
horns are used for ornamental work of various 
kinds. Ithinoceros horn again is a favourite mate- 
rial with Chinese carvers, who form the base of 
it into elegant cups, and sometimes make a very 
cflcctive ornament of the entire horn, which admits 
<»f being very bohlly carveil. 'I’he deer horn so much 
worker I up at Sheliicld into handles for carving and 
pocket knives is chiefly that of the Axis deer 
{CercHs n.ri.s) of India. ' Deer horns arc employed 
in Franco and (Jerniany to decorate furniture. Tn 
(xroat Ih'itain the antlers or h(»rns of the stag, the 
roe, and the fallow deer — generally with the skull 
atUiehe<l — are fav<»urit(; ornaments for the decora- 
tion of entrance-halls. 

The average annual imports of horns and hoofs 
into (Jreat llritain at the close of the l!)th 
«*eiitury amounted to oOOb tons, valued at more 
than ilo0,0CHJ. To show the size to which .some 
horns attain, a ])air on a (‘ane ox measures 9 or 
l(t feet from tip to tin. The lioriis of a large size<l 
Inilian huilalo, tlmngli curve<l, are about as long. 
Tliev are S or 0 inches broad at the base, and a 
single born may weigh II or 1*2 lb. See Itowland 
M’ard's Jftirn Mcdsnrcnients of the Great Game <f 
the ITor/f/ ( \Sif2). 

Ilortif C.M’K, commonly sjmken of as the 
soiitbeniim»st point of .Vmerica, is a steen, black, 
bare mountain headland of one of the small islands 
<»f the Fuegian Archi]»elago, 55" 50' S. lat., 07® IT 
W. long. It was named_ Hoorn, anglicised Horn, 
when rounded in 1010 by the Dutch navigal(»rs, 
Lcni.Mire and Schoiiteii. It was sighted by Ditake 
in l.")7S. Steamers can avoid the dangerous <loub- 
ling of ‘ the Horn ' by the Strait of Magellan. See 
Spoars, 7'hr Gold J^iyffinys of Gape Horn tlSOO). 

lloril« Coi’XT (1518-08). See FaJMo.NT, and 
Hoi.I.a.NU {llisiorjf). 

Ilfirily F’hknch (Fr. ror^ cor dc ehasse ; I tab 
curno^ eorno dc caccin ; (Jer. horii^ waldhorn)^ one 
of the inost imjiortant, as it is the .softest toned, of 
brass instruiiieiits used in orchestral music. fts 
soft and peculiar tone is due to the length of the 
tube, the shape of the bell, and the funnel-like 
Ixue of the mouthpiece. 'hiis latter ini]>ortant 
]»oint will he U!iderst<M>d 
from fig. 1, which shows a 
.section of the horn mouth- 
]nece {a) contrasted with 
that of the trumpet (A), 
the most brazen of brass 
instruments. The original 
French horn was u-scfl in 
hunting, and consisted of 
a long tube with two or 
three turns made large 
enough to go over the 
shoulders of the hunter. 
It was used from a very 
early period, but it was 
liOuis aV. who composed 
the complete set of sounds an<l fanfares still used 
in the French hunting-field. 

It was introduced into the orchestra in the early 
part of the I8th century, and it gradually aerjuireil 


\r w 

Fig. 1. 


the important position it now hohls from the 
smooth softness of its tones as a foundation for 
harmony in chords, and its fine contrast with other 
instruments. 

For orchestral purposes the instrument was 
improved by the addition of crooks of varying 
lengths, so as to pitch it in (lilferont keys ; and 
thus horn music is always written in C with the 
key added to show the crook to be us<id. These 
crooks are usually eight in number, and extend 
from Ajj in alto" to (’ basso; the lowest crook 
making the total length of the instrument a little 
over 10 feet. There are also tuning crooks, raising 
or lowering either of the others a semit/one, and 
also a tuning slide for the more accurate tuning 
with the other instruments. The oj>en notes of 
the horn are the harmonics of its fundamental 
note (see lIAl{M()NI(^s), and as thi.s, from the length 
of the tulx?, is very low, the harmonics in the 
middle .scale are at very short intervals with many 
coiiseciitive notes. It inay be given approximately 
thus : 



The notes actuallv souiKh'd, of cour.se, de]»end on 
the crooks u.sed. xhe method of forming the inter- 
mediate notes by hand-stopj>ing was di.scoveretl by 
a ])laycr named Ilampl at Drcsilen about 1770. 
The oj»en hand, with the fingers close together, is 
introduced into the boll, lowering the jutch a semi- 
tone. These stopped notes, however, have a 
niullled sound, and in modern times the horn is 
almost always made with two or three valves to 
bridge over the intervals. Fig. ‘2 shows the horn 



with two valves as cominonly used. On account of 
the frequent changes of pitcli, and the number and 
tenderness of its open note.s, it is a difficult instru- 
ment to play. The horn is very sehlom used 
singly ; either two or four being the usual number 
in the orchestra. 

Handel, Mozart, lleethoven, Schubert, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Kos.sini, Schumann, and all com- 
jiosers of note have given the horns a mo.st im- 
jiortant idace in their works. See article ‘ Horn * 
m Grove's Dictionarif of Music, 

PexsTHonx, a straight brass or copper instru- 
ment, varying from 2 to 4 feet in length, and some- 
what resembling the bugle in its taper bore ; it 
has a small cupped mouthpiece. It was useil as a 
signal instrument by the guards of niail-coaches, 
but has occasionally been introduced into light 
music. It has the same open notes as the Bugle 
(q.v.). The hunting-horn, used in England, is a 
shorter instrument of the .same kind. The Sax- 
horn (q.v.) is a different instrument. 
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Hornbeam {Carpluus), a j'enus of the natural 
order Amcntacejr, consisting of trees with compact, 
tough, liunl wood ; bark almost smooth and of a 
whitish -griiy colour, deciduous loiives, and monoC' 
cions ilowcrs. Tlie male catkins are cylindrical 
and sessile ; their llowers consist merely of a little 
scalc-like bract and twelvci to twenty -four stamens. 
The female catkins are slentler, several inches long 
when in fruit, and conspicuous for their long leaf- 
like bracts, and containing small, ovoid, prominently 



Common Hornbeam {Carpi iut» Inin I nit ) : 

«, male (vifkin ; b, IVmalc cal.kiii, fully ; f, fruit. 


ribbed nuts. The llowers api)ear in spring as the 
leaves come out. Such are the characteristics of 
the Common Hornbeam {Carpinns bctulKii)^ which 
is believed to he imligcnous to Britain, hut is best 
known as a plantation tree. It hfis a wide range 
of distribution on the contiiioiit of Kurope. 

The tree attains a height of from jlO to 80 feet — 
rarely the latter. The wood is white, very com- 
pact, hanl, and tough, hut does not now ranlk liigl 
commerchilly. Tt is occasionally used by joiners, 
turners, ami wheelwrights, but, being capable of 
receiving a line ])olish, is more in demand ft)r 
purposes of ornament than utility. Tt was for- 
meri}’^ in Britain, and is yet in many j)€arts of 
Europe, preferred for making yok<?s for cattle - 
hence, according to some authorities, the name 
hornbeam. It is one of the best of firewoods, and, 
the leaves, like tho.se of the beech, being persistent in 
winter, it is employed lOS a hedge plant for purposes 
of shelter. There are a very few other species of 
Carpinns natives of Europe, Asia, and North 
America, dilFering chielly in the size and shape 
of the fruiting bracts. 

Uornbill* the name of a genus ( Bucei os ) and 
of a family ( Bucerotidje ) of birds now placed in the 
division of Eissirostral Picariaii birds. The species 
are numerous, and arc found in Africa, India, and 
throughout the Malayan region »is far as New 
Guinea. They are mostly large birds, the largest 
being more than 4 feet long, tlu3 smallest rather 
smaller than a iiiagnie. They arc bulky birds of 
heavy, noisy Hight; tiieir large hills arc surmounted 
by bony crests or helmets of varied shape and i 
sometimes of great size, but rendered light by the 
presence of numeraus air-cells. Their food is prin- 
cipally fruits, but in cerUiin circumstances tiiey 
become to a great extent omnivorous. The most 
curious f<U!t regarding these birds is that during 
the breeding season the male imprisons the female 
in the nest in a hollow tree, plastering up the 
entrance, and leaving only a small slit through 


which he supplies her and her o(l8])ring with foo<l 
until the young ones are nearly full grown. In 
captivity the male 
bird has 

same com])osition .ns 

sidered to be an iso- 
inorphous mixture of 
silicate of m.'ignesi.a j/' 

combined with an u -ii t n ^ . 

alniuinous sili.rato of rhimcm,). 


lime and magnesia. 

Jt crystallises in monoclinic forms ; has a banlness 
= 5‘5 to () ; and specific gravity = 3'1 to Tliere 
are two tolerably well-marked varieties -viz. cvm- 
mo)i fwniblcmlc and basaltic honiblcndc. Common 
hornblende is dark green to raven-blaek, and is 
characteristic of many crystalline schists ami 
nlutonic rocks. It pincrally takes the form of 
long prismatic crystals, but is sometimes massive, 
fibrous, and radiating. Basal tie liornbhuide is gen- 
erally brownish -black to uitch-black, ami the crys- 
tals are usually short ami well formed. It oceiii-s 
as a primary constituent of many eruptive rocks. 
Smaracfdite is a peculiar grass-green lamellar form 
of hornblende, characteristic of the rock Eclogite. 

• Hornbook* the primer or apparatus for learn- 
ing the elements of reading, used in England 
before the days of printing, and common down to 
the time of (Jet»rge II. It consisted of a single 
leaf, coiitaiiiiiig on one siile the alphabet large and 
small, in black letter or in Boiuaii, with perhajis 
a small regiment of luonosyllahles. Then folIowe<l 
a form of exorcism ami the Lord’s Pra^’er, ami as 
a finale, the Koiuan numerals. The leaf was usually 
set in a frame of wood, with a slice of transjiarent 
horn in front— hence the name of //wr//-hook. TJiere 
was a handle to hold it by, and usually this handle 
hfwl a hole for a string, whereby the apparatus was 
slung to tho girdle ot the scholar. Sometimes the 
leaf was simply pasted against a slice of horn. At 
first the leaf was of vellum, with the characters in 
writing; latterly, of paper, and printed. ’Fhe liorn- 
book was prefaced ami otherwise ornamente<l with 
figures of the crfws, and hence came to he often 
calle<l Christ Cross Row, or (.’riss Cross Kow. 
Common as hornbooks at one time were, copies 
of them are now exceedingly rare. Sec Hie elahoi ate 
monograph by A. W. I'ikm*, the Ilislorif of the 
Horn Book^ with illustraiioiis and fnc-siniiics (2 
vols. LSlKi); and Hal li well’s Fugitive Trusts (1849). 
Allusions to the hornbook abound in the older 
writers ; thus Shenstone, in his Schoolmistress^ tells 
us of the children, how 


Tlieir books of .statiirn Hinall they take in hand, 

Whloh with pidlucid horn secured are, 

To save from fliiKcrH wet the letters fair. 

HorilcastlCy an ancient market-town of Lin- 
colnshire, at the foot of the Wolds, between the 
conllueiit Bain and Waring, 21 miles £. of Lincoln, 
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with which it is connectcil by a l»rancli-Uue ( 1855). 
It has a haiulsoine F«rpemlicular church (restored 
ISOI), a corn cxchan;j:o (1S.M)), a jr»‘aniiuar-school 
(l.’ibii). aiul a ^n-cat Aii^'ust lioi’sc*fair, to which 
Itorrow devoirs eleven cliai»t(M*s of the Uonmntf litfe. 
Koinaii rciuaiiiH have been ftaiiid here, and in the 
nei^^liboui hood are Scrivelsby, long the seat of the 
Py mokes, chainuions of Kiigland ; Wiiieoby, the 
s«*erit i>f a Royalist defeat ( 1 043 ) ; Woodhall S]»a, 
with a salt-s|n*ing discovered in 1820 ; ainl tlie site 
i)f the (’istereian ablwv of Hevesbv ( 1142). Pop. 
( 1 S4 1) 4021 : ( ISai ) 4374 ; ( 1 901 ) 4038. See VVeiPs 
liistonj nf Hurncastlc (1S20). 

Horne, Richard Hknry ‘ IIkxcist,* a bright 
and vigorous writer, Ihuu on Xew-year s Pay 1803. 
He was eiliieated at Sandhurst, but from love of 
iidvtMiture found his way into the Mcjxiean naval 
service, and t»)ok hi.s share in all the lighting that 
was going at V'era Cruz, San .fuan Ulloa, ami else- 
when*. After passing through perils of all kinds, 
from yellow fever, sharks, bndien ribs, shipwreck, 
mutiny, and lire, he reached Knglaml in safety, 
ami plunged into a busy life of letters, writing 
poetry ami prose alternately ami with e<iual excel- 
lence. ills famous epic Orion he puldislied at the 
m ii*e of one farthing in 1843, to show his contempt 
tor a. puhlie tliat would not hny ]»oetry. In ISeVi 
lie went to Australia to dig for gohl, ami quickly 
hecanu* a person of eons<*(iuence in the colony 
of \’i< toria; hut he returned to Fhiglaud in 1809, 
dissaiistied witli the governiueiit s failure to iiii' 
pleme.ut its ohligations. He inaintaimMl the same 
irieessaiit activity almost up to the close of lift 
his iron constitution braced by the swimming am 
athletii* fcais in which since boyhood he had Injen 
foremost. H(» ditMl 13tli .March 1884. Among 
his hooks may he named E.rpnsitio}i of the Ftt/sn 
nntl liorricrs exdmiinff Men. of (tcnitos 
from i/ir Pnhlir (18.33', A Xew Snirit of the. Afjc 
( 1844), in which he was helped by K. R. llrtnvniiig; 
and An.'itrfth’an Fdrts mnl ProsprrU (1S.V.)); two 
ti;ig“dies, (\tsmo tie' Mrtliri (1837) and The. Death 
of Marlowe ( 18.37) ; J mlfiH I new i of : a Miraele Vfa.]i 
(ISIS); and The Dreamer and the JPo/’/ivr ( 1851 ). 
M IS lh•o^\ ning’s letters to him were collected in 1877. 
He look the name Heiigist when in Australia. 

Horne, Thomas Haktwkll, biblical critic, 
horn October 20, 1780, was educated at Christ’s 
Ho'jjdlal, ami afterwards became clerk to a bar- 
rister. His leisure hours >vcre devoted to the stmly 
of the Hihle, and in 181S he pnhlislied his [ntroflnc- 
Unit tn the Critieal Stndt/ and Knowfedt/e of the 
llohf Srripfnrcs, a work which pn)cnn*d bn* him 
admission into orders without the usual prelimin- 
aiies. Snhseoiieiilly, St John’s (’ollege, Cam- 
briilge, granteo him the tlegree of 11. 1)., and the 
rniversity of Pennsylvania that «>f I). P. In 1833 
h(» obtained a rectory in l^mdoii ; iiiid ho was also 
made a |»n.*hcmliiry of St Paul’s Cathedral. In the 
course of a long life FIoi no pnhlislied a large nnni- 
hcr of theidogical works, and died 27tli June 1850. 


Horner, Francis, was born at Kdiiiburgh, 
i^th August 1778, a merchant’s .son of mixed 
EngliBli and Scottish ancestry. From the High 
I School he passed at fourteen tt) the university, and, 

; after three years there, sjieiit two more with a 
I clergyman in Middlesex, there to * unlearn’ his 
1 bi-oad native dialect. On his return ( 1797) he was 
I called to the Scottish bar, from which in 1802 ho 
removed to the English; and in 180Gentere<l jiarlia- 
j inent as AV big niemher for St Ives. He luwl nifide 
his mark in the House as a political economist, 

^ when, at the early ago of thirty eiglit, he died of 
I consumption at Pisa, 8tli February 1817. There is 
! a statue of him by (Miantroy in AVest minster Aldiey ; 
but himself he left little to ]neservo his iianie. 
beyond some contributions to the Kdinhurgh Reriew 
(q.v.), of wbicli he was one of the founders. Yet, 
in Lord Cockburn’s words, he was * possessed of 
greater public inlbience than any other private 
man, and admired, beloved, trusted, and deplorotl 
by all except the heartless or the base.’ And this, 
lie explains, was due, not to rank, Aveallli, ollicc, 
talents, eloquence, or fascination of manner, Init 
merely to * sense, industry, good principles, and a 
good heart— to force of character.’ See ILorners 
Memoir and Correspondrnee (2 vols. 1843), and 
Cockbiirn's Memorials of his Time (1856). 

Hornet ( respa erahro), the largest sjiecics of 
wasp foniid in Hritain. It is not unconinion in 
some jiarts of F'nglaml, but is not fouud in Scot- 
land. It measures 
about an inc‘li in 
length, ami is pre- 
dominantly lirown or 
brownish -red, with 
soineyellowon heatl, ’C 
abdomen, ami wings. 

The insects lick the 
saji of trees aiul are 
very partial to sweet 
things, such as fruit, 
the secretion of 
aphides, iScc. A t 
! times, however, they 
I arc iiiark(Mlly car- 
I nivorous. The fe- 
! males liave for- 
■ midahle retractile ironic t ( F(?.»pa pra6ro). 
j stings. ^ 33ie nest, 

j which is built in a hollow tree, in au outhouse, 

. or in some other .*>heltered place, is composed of a 
i coarse paiiery material manufactured from bark. 

I The cominnnily of males, females, and workei*s is 
i not sniqiosed ever to include more than about 2(M) 

I indivhmals, all of them the olVspring of a single 
female, which, having survived the winter in sonie 
sheltered hiding place, laid the foiimlation of her 
nest in spring. The liomet is common through- 
out Fhiropc, ami is reprc.seiited in the United 
States by the AVliitefaeed Hornet ( K macnlata), 
also a large spe cies. See AVa.sp. 



'rin* [ntrothietion heeaine a very popular autlumty 
ami pas'^ed through many editions : an important 
om* was that edited in iS.Mj liy Dr Samuel DavkLsoti 
(q.v.). See the Iteniiniseenrcs of T. If. IToniff by 
his daughter ( lS(i2). 

Ilornecl Screamer. See Screamer. 

Horili.^d Toa<L called Homed Frog and 
Horned Lizard { Phrgnosoma eornntum.)., is really a 
lizanl liclonging to tlie Agamida* ( q.v. ). It is found 
in .Mexico, Texas, Oregon, and California, 

lloriiecl Viper. See (’krastes. 

Horiiellsville, a city of New York, 91 miles 
SM. of Rutlalo by rail, with railway workslious, 

I man n fact nres of mow iiig-inachiiies, shoes, &c. 
I'op. 11,918. 


Ilornillg;^ iu Scots law’. See EXEClJ’noN. 

H^ll^THpipe is tlie name of an English dance, 
^ probably named after an obsolete musical instru- 
I iiient. Many ])opular liurnpijics are familiar, such 
j as the College hornpipe, &c. Those best known 
[arc in common time. 

Horn-8ilver. See Silver, Photography. 

Uoriistone, an impure variety of Hint, with a 
very splintery fracture. 

I Uoril*WOrk« in Fortification, Is a capacious 
form of advanced work formerly much useii. The 
hcail is a bastioruid front, and tlierefore self-flank- 
ing, while the sides or branches are flanked from 
the works in rear. If, instead of a single bastioiied 
front, the work has twobastioned fronts, it is called 
I a Crown-work (q.v.), and if three, o, double crown- 
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work. The position of these works is outside the 
glacis. Tliere were good examples in the old forti- 
fications of Strasburg. See also Foutijtkjation. 

1Iorodcilka9 a town of Austria in East Galicia, 
lOG miles SK, of Leinbcsrg. Pop. 11/226. 

]lorolo|](y (Lat. horologium^ Gr. hdrologion^ 

‘ a sun-dial,* ‘ a water-clock Gr. hura, ‘ a season,* 

‘ an liour,’ and -logion, from Ugein^ ‘ to tell ; ’ com- 
pitre Ohl Kng. horologe ^ Fr. horlogc^ * a clock * ), the 
science widen treats of the construction of machines 
for telling tluj time. Although it is easy Ui look 
liack to a perio<] when time, according to the 
mcMlerii conce])Uoii of it, as measured by liours and 
minutes and seconds, was iinkm)wu, yet we find 
progress early made in the measurement of larger 
neriods of time, by observations of the heavenly 
l)odies. Thus, time was early divided into years 
acconling to tlio apparent motion of the sun 
among the constellations; into months by the 
n'volution of the moon round the earth ; and into 
ilays i)y the alternate light ami ilarkness causetl 
by the rising ami setting of the sun. It Avas long, 
however, btdore any accurate measure was found 
for a division of the day itself. The earliest metus- 
ure em]>loye<l f<»r this purpose that Ave can trace 
is the shadow of an upright object, which gave a 
rough measure, of time by the variations in its 
length and position. This siiggcis ted the invention 
of sun-<lials (see DfAi.)- Another means early 
ailopted for the nieasiircnient of short iieriods of 
time was by noting the quantity of water uischarged 
through a snmll orifice in the containing vessel. 
Instruments for the measurement of time on this 
princi [de were oalle<l ( 'lepsy<lr;e ( q. v. ). The running 
of tine sand from one vtissel inuj another was found 
to alio rd a still more certain measure, and hence 
the invention of tlie Hour-glass (q. a . ). King Alfre<l 
is said to have observed the lapse of time by noting 
the gradual shortening of a lignted candl 

It is not very easy to trace to its source the 
history of the iiiA'ention to Avhich the inoilern 
clock oAV(‘.s its parentage, as there are many 
vague allusions to horologe.s from a very early 
period ; but Avhether these Avere some form of 
AAmter-clock or Avheel-aiul-AA'^cight clock is uncertain. 
Put there secuns little reason to doubt that Ger- 
bert, a <listinguishe<i Henedictine monk (afteiAvards 
Pope Sylvester II.), niiade a clock for Magilelmrg 
in 1)1)6, Avhicli had a Aveight for motive pow'er ; ami 
that Aveigiit-clocks began t<» be used in the monas- 
teries of Europe in the 1 Uh century; though it 
is probable that these only struck a bell at certain 
intervals as a call to prayers, and had no ilial to 
shoAv tlie time. St Pauls (hUhodral had a ‘clock- 
keeper* in 1280, and jiresiimably a clock; and 
Westminster possessed one about 1290, and (^inter- 
bury Cathedral about 1292. An entry in the 
])atent rolls of the eleventh year of EdAvard 11. 
(1318) juoves that Exeter Cathedral had a clock 
in that year, and St Albans, Ghistonbury, Padua, 
Strasburg, and many other places possessed them 
in the first half of the 14th century. The St 
Albans clock was a famous astronomical one 
made by Richard de Wallingford, Avho Avas son of 
a blacksmith of St Albans, and aftei AA'ards l^ecaine 
abbot there (1326-34). The clock made for 


Charles V.’s palace at Paris in 1370 79. It Avas 
said to be on the liell of this clock that the 
signal was given for the massacre of St llartholo- 
lucAv, 1572. Ry successive improA'enients clocks 
liaA’e gratlually ileveloped into tne iMiautiful jiieces 
of mechanism of the present day. JMany curious 
luid interesliiig .specimens, such as that of Stras- 
burg (q.v.) (159-1), Lyons Cathedral (1598), St 
UiinstaiPs, London (1671; remoA'ed to a hou.se in 
Regent's Park, 1831), and many others, have an 
historical interest. Many curiosities of mechanism 
are still constructed in the name of clocks, but 
generally eccentricity is their only feature. Those 
interested in the subject will find much information 
in Wood’s Curiosities of Clocks and Watches (1866). 

The date when ]K)iiablc clocks Avere first made 
cannot be determined. They are niontioned in 
the bi»ginning of the 14ih century. The motive 
])OAver must have been a maiiiH})riiig instead of a 
Aveight. The Society of Antiquaries of England 
po.ssesses one Avith the inscriiilion in Rohemian that 
it Avas made at Prague by .Jacob Zech in 1525. it 
has a spring fis motive j»oAver with fusee, ami is 
one of the oldest portable clocks in a perfect state 
in England. 

Illuminated clock dials, to shine at night, Averc 
introduced in the first quarter of the 19th century. 

Clocks ar(M)f many and various kinds— striking 
and non-striking tuiTct-clocks big enough b) 
carry bands 6 to 10 feet long ami to ring a ladl 
to be heard at 20 miles’ distance, the good ohl- 
fasbioned eight-day clock Avith its long case, the 
<irnainental draAving-room spring clocks, Dutch 
clocks, Ammican clocks, and an infinity of others. 
Technically, those Avhich strike are called clocks, 
and those Avbich do not strike*, timepieces, irresj»cc 
tive of .size. Put, however much they may vaiy 
in size and ap]»earance, tb(*y are all founded on 
the same principle, ami it Avill 
ansAver our ]>resent purpose to 
illustrate that prineijile in its 
more onl inary form of the 
hou.sehold clock. 

Fig. I represents a tliagrani 
of a non-striking timej»iece. 

A weight, by turning a barrel, 

a, on Avhich its cord is Avound, 

se.ts in motion a train of 

Avheels, 5, c, t>erniinat ingin the 

croAvn-Avheel or esca])CMneiit- 

Avheel, d. These Avheels are 

set betAveen two pl.ites Avhich jj'" JT 

are fixed together by four pil- 

lai-s, one at each corner ; the 

iiillars are riveted into the 

l>a<?k j»late, k, and fastened 

Avith movable pins into the 

front plate, //. The dial, 

removed in the fi^., is also 

nunicd on to the front jdate 

l»y four short pillars or ^cct. p. ^ 

The teeth in the pinions 
and Avheels are so arranged 
in number that, Avhile the 
crowm-Avheel revolves in 60 
seconds, the centre wheel, h, 
takes an hour to do so. To 


Glastonbury Abbey by Peter Ligbtfoot, a resident 
monk (about 1325), Avas removed in the reign of 
Henry VTIl. to Wells Cathedral, luid is now 
preserved in South Kensington Museum ; as is 
also an old clock from Dover Castle, bearing the 
date 1.348, and the initials R.L. in monogram. 
The original great clock at Strasburg Cathe- 
dral Avas made in the years 1352-70 (remodelled 
and reconstructed in 1571 74). A clock much 
superior to anything precciling it aa^hs that mode 
by Henry de Vick (or Wick) for the toAver of 


regulate the speed at Avhich 
the clock shall iiioa'o, an 
arrangement called an e.scape- 
iiient, c ( to be afterwards 
more fully described), coin- 
inunicates by means of its 
crutch (at /) Avith the pen- 
dulum, g, Avhich is sus])ended 
by a spring fi-oin the cock 
at h, Tlie arbor of the barrel 
e.xtends in a .square form to the dial at t, where 
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it is wound uj* ; a r.iti'lict preventing its unwindin*;: 
without turniiif,^ the wheel witli it. The hands 
have a separate train of wheels, called the dial 
or motion train, hetweeii the front plate and the 
dial. Tlie arhor of the centre wlieel, 6, i.s pro- 
duced to the dial, and on it is put the minute- 
wheel, revolving once an hour, with a long socket 
on which the minute-hand is lixed. Over this Is 
placed a larger wheel, the hour-wheel, /, revolving 
in twelve hours, which is set in motion hv the 
pinion of a duplicate minute-wheel, m (and also 
seen at //, lig. G). The attaeiiment of the minute- 
wheel to the centre-wheel .'irhor is, hy means of a 
spring, enough to ensure the hands being carried 
r«mnd with the clock, hut not enough to prevent 
the hands being turned, wlieii necessary, by hand, 
without disturbing the interior works. 

Striking-clocks have an additional train of 
wheels with separate weight (or sjuing) for the 
striking ; it will be des<‘ribe«l further on. 

S])ring-clocks— i.e. clocks having a coiled .spring 
as a motive power instead of a falling weight — 
have, an airangenieiit of barrel and fusee chain 
similar to that of the watch, to be afterwards 
<leseribed. The spring is used wlien it is wished to 
save space, as the nece.ssary fall of a weight re- 
quires a ea.se d<.‘ep enough to hold it, something 
about 4 feet for an eight-day clock. Their size, also 
necessitates a short pendulum, which, of course, 
does not iiulicate se<*onds. 

Ihvxious to the inventuui of the pendulum, the 
regulating apparatus was generally ns shown in 
tig. 2, whi<*h re]»reseiits 
part of De N’ick’s clock 

«=j^ = — =r. I already mentioned. The 

Lr:-:" '-'Al f teeth * of the escaiie- 

I I ment-wheel, f, acting 

\ on the two pallets, //, ?, 

' I attached to the upright 

. spindle or arbor, KM, 

^ I fixed the 

balance, LL, gave to 
ji \[ the latter an alternate 

I V“" or vibrating motion, 

' I’ wbich was regulated 

Fig. 2. by two small weights, 

?//, m. The further 
these weights were moved from the centre, the 
more tlusy retanle<l the movement ; and, by means 
of nuim*rou.s notches, their position could be 
shifted till the proper speed was secured. 

'Pile great ejMicli in tlie history of horology was 
the introdiK'.tioii of the Fenduliim (q.v.) as a 
regulating power. This has generally been attrib- 
uted to lluygens, a Dutch j»hilos<q)her, who was 
uinloiibtedly the first to bring it into jiractical u.se 
( IGoT ). The fact of the actual invention, however, 
is cdjseiire, ami Sir E. U(*ckett says : ‘ The first 
pendulum clock was made for St Paul’s church, in 
Covent Garden, by Harris, a London clock-maker, 
in 1G21, though the credit <»f the invention was 
claimed also by Huygens himself, and by G<alilco’s 
.son, ami Avicenna, and the celebrated Dr Hooke." 
In adapting the pendulum to the clocks previously 
existing Huygens had only to atld a new wheel 
and pinion to the movement, to enable him to 
jihuuj the crown-wheel and spindle in a horizontal 
instead of a perfiendicular position, so that the 
balance, instead of being horizontal as in De Vick’s 


an e.scapement which enabled a less maintaining 
power to impel a heavier pendulum. The pemlu- 
luni, too, making smaller iircs of vibration, was 
le^ resisted by the air, and therefore performed its 
motion with greater regularity. Tiiis device is 
called the anchor escapement. It was brought 
by Hooke before the notice of the Iloyal Society 
in IGGO; ami was practically intrmluced intti 
the art of clock-making by Clement, a London 
clock-maker, in 1680. It is the e,scai)enifMt 
.*lill most usually employed in ordinary English 
clocks. Fig. 3 represents the more modern 
form of t h o ^ 

anchor or recoil ^ ^ \ 

oscjipement : A, ( o ® o 

its axis ; BC, the 

pallets; and D, 

the e.scapement- X ^ V K K A i I ^ 

wheel rev<dving / A 

ill the direction ^ W>7 ^ 

of the arrow. The 

connection be- j 

tween the pendu- 

him ami escape- L — ^ / \ 

iiieiit may besecui w I \ /^ 

I in lig. 1. When Fig. 3. 

■ the pendulum 

: swings to the right AC rises, and a tooth (‘scapes 
from (•, while another falls on the outside of 
B, and, owing to the form of the pallet B, the 
train goes back dming the remaindcM* of the 
! swing. The same thing occurs on the pendulum's 
j r(‘turn; the arm AB ri.ses, a tooth escapes from 
! B, and another falls on the inside of ( • and backs 
j the wh(‘elwork as before?. As each of the thirty 
teeth of the wh(‘(*l thus acts twice on the jiallets, 
at Band again at it follows that a hand fixed 
on its arbor will move forward n’^th of a circle 
with (‘ach vibration of the pendulum and mark 
j seconds on the dial. At cacti contact the onward 
: pivssiire of the wheel giv(»s an impulse to the 
I pimdiihim, (MUiinniiiicated through the crutch, 

! .suflici(*nt to counteract the retarding eflecks of 
j the re.sistance of the air and friction, which would 
I otherwise bring it to a standstill. The leimth of a 
! pendulum oscillating seconds is, for the latitude 
j of London, about 3l)‘i4 inches. 

I Tin? defect of Hooke escapem(‘nt is the re- 
(!oil, and various modifications have been devised 
to obviate thi.s. 4'he first and most successful was 
iiiade by George Graham, an English watch-maker, 
in the beginning of 
j the I8lli ceil til ry, and 
I his improved form is \ A / 

: called the dead-hc.nt 
I cs(.‘apenient (fig. 4). yy 

j There the outer sur- // 

face of B and inner // \\ 

\ surface of C are arcs of // — -a. 

circles whose c^mtre is yy % ijy j \\ 

A, and a little eonsid- // 
oration will shoxv that n\>v)y^ \\ 
there can be no re- 

coil. This es(‘apem(»nt ’ 

i.s adcqited in time- \ ® ' 

ke(!pei-s when gr(?at Fig. 4. 

accuracy is retjuired. 

Many other cscapcuncnta for clocks have been 
devised ; but no one se(jms to have met with 


clock, should be perpendicular and extended down- 
wards, forming a pendulum at one end. 

The principle of construction adopted by Hudgens, 
from the peculiar action of the levers and spindle, 
required a light iienduluin and great arcs of oscilla- 
tion ; and it was consequently said that ‘ Huy- 
gens’s clock governed the pemliilum, whereas the 
pendulum ought to govern the clock.’ About ten 
years afterwards the celebrated Dr Hooke invented 


general favour except a certain form of remontoire 
or gravittf escapement. The form of it shown in 
fig. 5 is called the double three-legged escapement, 
and was invented for the gi*eat clock at IVest- 
ininster, in 1854, by E. B. Denison (afterwards Sir 
K. B(!ckett, Q.C.). In this clock the pendulum is 
13 feet i inch long, to vibrate in two seconds, 
and its Iwd) weighs 6 cwt. The escapement con- 
sists of two gravity impulse pallets, AB and AC, 
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moving on pivots at A. The escape- wl) eel consists 
• of two three-legged wheels, aha and def^ squai'ed on 
one arbor a littfe distance apart, with three lifting 

f pins (or three-leaved pinion) 
fixed hetweeii them. The 
three pins are shown by the 
three uots in the centre of the 
fig. The legs of the wheels 
arc generally arranged alter- 
nately as in the fig. The 
pallets, with their arms a and 
, i, lie between the wheels ; at 
C is a block to lock the legs 
and at 11, on the other 
side, and. of courae acting 
in the reverse direction, is 
another to lock the legs def. 
The leg a is, in the fig., 
locked on the block at C. 
The pendnhim, part of which 
is removed to show the escape- 
wheel, is supposed to be mov- 
ing in tlie direction of the 
^ arrow, and luis receivetl im- 

pulse from the falling pallet 
Fig. 5. All at it is just beginning 

to touch the other pallet at A*, 
which has been kept in jiosition clear of the 
pendulum by one of the centre pins hearing on 
the arm g, I’Ikj [lenduluni before turning again 
moves the pallet AC j\ist cmnigli to allow the leg 
a to es(!aj>e from the locking-hlock at ; the 
wheel Hies round, impelled by the clock-weight, 
till the leg f locks on the block at B ; by the same 
movement the pin which is seen near the end of 
the arm h pushes the ]»allot All away from the 
pendulum, which now gets impulse from the fall of 
the pallet A(.J. This goes on at each side alter- 
nately, the pallets Isdng raised by the clock train, 
the pendulum only unlocking them. To m«ake 
the motion go smoothly and prevent jar, a lly is 
attached to the arhor of the escape- wheel by a | 
spring ; it is seen in the figure. As the height : 
t<3 which the pallets are lifted is the same, how- 
ever unequal tfus force communicated by the train 
may be, the arc of vibration of the pendulum 
rciiiaiiis constant, as the weight of the arm and 
the tlislance it falls are always the same. 

The gr«aduial perfection of the clock required 
also improvements in the regulating ]»ower which 
finally resulted in the conqiensatioii pendulum (see 
Pk.vdulum). 

The improvements in the escapement and the 
pendulum bring the mechanical perfection of the 
clock, as a time-keeping instruiiient, to the point 
which it has attained at the present day. But 
the art of horology would be incomplete unless 
there wofe some standard, independent of indi- 
vidual mechanical contrivances, by which the 
errors of each may be correcttsl. This standard 
is supplied by observat<»ries, and the methods by 
which time is determined belong to the details of 
practical astronomy. There are in most j)arts of 
the United Kingdom now suilicient opportunities 
of setting clocks by a communication more or less 
direct with these establishments. When these 
are not to be had the sun-dial may still be used 
with advantage as a means of approximation to 
the correct time. The time whicn a clock ought 
to mark is mean, timCy the definition of which will 
be found in the articles Dav and Time. The mean 
time at any place depends on the longitude. Sup- 
posing a clock to bo set to Greenwich mean time, a 
clock keeping mean time of any place will be 4 
^ minutes faster for every degree of longitude east of 
Greenwich, and 4 minutes slower for every degree 
west. Since the introduction of railways, clocks 
are usually set within Great Britain to Greenwich 
258 


mean time. In the United States, where the 
extent of country makes it unadvisable to use the 
mean time of one meridian, four standard meridians 
were a<lopted in 1883 — viz. 75®, 90®, 105®, 120® west 
of (Treenwich. Clocks showing ‘Eastern,* ‘Cen- 
tral,’ ‘ Mountain,’ and ‘1‘acilic’ time are therefore 
respectively five, six, seven, or eight hours slower 
than Greeinvich mean time. 

For the more ready transmission of correct 
time to the public there is at Greenwich Obser- 
vatory, as w'ell as some others, a ball w’hich is 
dropped by means of electricity i)rcciscly at one 
o’clock. Several attempts have been made to 
keej) the public clocks of a tow'ii in perfect agree- 
ment with the mean-time chnik in the observatory. 
One niejuis of eflectiiig this was by an electric 
connection and a modification of Bain’s electric 
pendulum (1840), by Mr li. L. Jones of Chester 
(1857), on the suggestion of Mr llartnui>, the 
astronomer of the Ijiverpool Observatory. For a 
description, see ELECTRIC (’lock. A clock in the 
castle of Edinburgh, by whose mechanism a gun is 
fired precisely at one o’clock every day, is con- 
trolled by the mean-time clock in tlie observatory 
on the Calton Hill. 

It is not known when the alarum or w’hen the 
striking- mechanism of the chuk w’as first applied. 
The first striking-chwk probably announcca the 
hour by a single Idow, as they still do in churches 
to avoid noise. During the 17th century there 
existed a great taste for striking-clocks, and hence 
a grefit variety of them. Several of Tom]>ion’s 
(dietl 1713) clocks not only struck the quarters on 
eight bells, but also the hour after each <|uarter.^ 

The striking part of a clock (see fig. (>, which 
show’s an English striking-clock by Ellicott, taken 



Fig. 6. 


from the engraving in Moinct’s work) is a peculiar 
and inlrieatc piece of mechanism. The motive 
j)ower is a weight used in a similar manner to 
that in the time-keeping train showui in fig. 1. In 
fig. 6, «, 5, c, </, e are the striking- train ; c is a lly 
wdiich acts ns a dm" to prevent tlie striking being 
too ra]iid. The striking- train is kept in a nornuU 
cnndit.ioii of rest bv the tumbler or iratherincr nallet 
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J\ lixe<l to the y>rolon"e«l arbor of the whcvl r, 
beinj^ caiij^ht by the ]uri at the end of tlic rack (/. 
A few minutes b(*fore the hour, a pin on the wlieel, 
/e, of the ilial- train, raises the arm, /, <»f the lifter 
/, /, whieh in turn lifts the lever wi, wliicli has 

by moans of its hook been hohliiio the rack, 7 , lixed. 
I’lie tail end, of the rack is then foreeil by the 
sjn iii*', o, ajj^ainst the ‘snail ’ p. The snail is attached 
to the hour-wheel of the dial-train (see lifj:. 1 ), and 
ronsoquently revolves in twelve hours, and has a. 
step for every hour. The rack, in falling on it, is 
freed to tlie extent of a tooth (i.e. a tooth gets past 
the hook at ni ) for every step of the snail. As shown 
in the tig., one tooth would be freed, and the result 
would be that the clock would strike one ; when 
the last step of the snail is reached, twelve would 
Ik* struck. The result of this movement is that 
the striking-train moves a little till a pin on 
the wheel d catches on the en<l of the lifter /, 
which is turned down through a hole in the 
plate for the purpose. The resulting sountl is 
called • warning.’ Ihvcisely at the hour the ]>in on 
the wheel // slips past tlie end, /, of the lifter, 
which falls, relieving the striking- train ; the hours 
are struck on the bell /*, by the hammer .s\ acted 
on by the pins on the wheel h. As the tumbler 
attached to the wheel c revolves once for every 
stroke of the b(»ll, it ffathrrs up a notch of the rack 
at each revolution, until it Is sto^tped by a return to 
its original position of rest at the pin on the rack 7 . 
The rack, lever, and lifting ])iece are oAo?’/’ the front 
plate, and are i>ivoted on studs lixed into it. A 
lever, f, move<l hy a pointer on the dial, throws 
the striking work out of gear Avhen the clock is 
required to he silent. In the tig. n is an extra 
wheel for driving a hand to show the days of the* 
mordh. 

(Mocks which chime the quarters and half-hours 
have generally a third train of wheels for the 
chiming. 

In Kngland clocks are jirincipallv made in 
Londmi and Handsworth near Hiriiiingliam, though 
there are many small local makers. Many of tlie 
oriiaiiiciital clocks and timepieces are iiiaiiiifac- 
tured in France. 

Dutr/i or wooden clot'hts were first iiitnMhi(!cd 


.spring as a motive power, but where, or by whom, 
is uncertain. < 

It seems to be taken for granted that Peter 
ITele, a mechanician of Nuremberg, as early as 
1490 made small pocket clocks of steel which 
showed and struck the hours, and W'ere driven by 
a coiled spring. These from their oval shape were 
called Nunmilierg eggs. The next stop Avas the 
invention of the fusee, an arrangonicnt to overfoine 
the weakening of the s]»ring as it became uncoiled. 
This also is involved in obscurity, tlioiigb it nnisl 
I have occurred early in the 16tb centnry, as the clock 
; uieiitioned as made by Jacob Zech in 15‘25 lias that 
I modification. At first a gut cord w^as used, th( 

' chain being a modern invention. Tlie balance used 
1 was exactly like that of De \'ick’s clock (fig. 2 ), 

I except tliat the weights on the arms of it w'ere 
I fixeti instead of liangiiig. MMio next step of any 
! consequence was the invention of the balance- 
I spring by Dr lloitke in 1658 ( 10 , which was the 
I foundation of all t lie varied im])iovenients resulting 
I in the almost perfect clirononietcr coiiipensation- 
j balance of the ]>resent day. 

.•\1 though watches were intioduccd into England 
in Henry VIJJ. s time, they did not come into 
^.eneral use till the reign of Elizabeth, and then 
llioir cost coiiliiietl tliciii to the wealthy. At lirsL 
1 they were very large*, on account of their striking 
! part ; and their cases, without glass, were pierced 
i with elaborate open work to let out the sound of 
: the bell. AVlicn the striking work w'as dispenseel 
i with, tliej’ of course became inueh smaller, and gradu- 
I ally driftetl into being ornamental rather than use- 
ful. They were richly ornamented with pictures 
j in eiiamef, set in the heads of walking-sticks, in 
; bracelets, in linger rings, and enriched wMth the 
most cosily jewels. They were encash'd in crystal 
and in imitation skulls, and in fact became subject 
to all the vicissitudes of fasliion, through which it 
w’ould he neeilless for us to follow them. The 
! curious will find much entertaining matter in 
' Wood’s work already referred to. IMevious to the 
invention of the halance-sjuing, w\*itches (as also 
clocks) had only one hand, wliicli showed the hours ; 
but after that event tlie gn»ater power of regulating 
the iiiotioii led to the introduction of extra wheels 


about the mhblle of the 17tb century. MMiough j to carry mi nut c, and finally seconds, bands, 
made on the ^ame principle as ordinary clocks, j The watch is essentially a miniature edition of 
their arrangements are ninch simplifie<l, and their ; the ordinary s]>ring clock, except in two points- 
priiK'ipal parts iua<le of w'o(m 1 and wire, only the ; viz. that it lias a balance-siu-ing instead of a short 
actual wheels being brass. MMiey are very clieap, iienduhini, and tliat, as tiie escapenient-wdieel re 
and consequently became very eoniiiioii in lower- volvcs in alxnit six seconds, an extra wheel re- 
class houseliobls and kitchens. They are made* in volving in a niiuute is introduced to carry the 
the Illack Forest in Clerni.any, and, considering seconds hand. 

their mode of manufacture, are wonderfully aecur- The train of an ordinaiy verge W’atch is show'n in 
ate as timekeepers when jiroperly taken care of. fig. 7 : o is the barrel enclosing the mainspring 
They are now' rapidly being superseih'd by and turning, liy lucan.s of the fiisee chain ft, the 
Aintririin rhwLs-, whieii, on account of their clieap- fiistn* and great w'heel c, and, through J,lie pinions 
ne>s, in*aln<*ss, and portability, liave lieeome very 1 and wheels r/, (*,/, the cscapc-wdicel 7 . The hands 
])opular. MMieir luaniifacliire is a great 
industry in the I'nited States, at Waier- 
hury in (,M)nnerticut, Brooklyn, New 
York, and many otlier places. The 
>ylieels and jilates are stamped, and very 
little manual labour is spent on tli(*m, 
every part being intcuchangeahle in 
siiiiiIar-siz(Ml clocks. Their a|ipearanco 
is too familiar to recpiire a detailcMl 
description. To many of tliese chea.p 
clocks alaniins are lilted, which can he Fig.7. 

set to sound at any hour. See Alarm. 

The modern perfect w'atch an<l cliron- or motion train are exactly aa describe<l for clocks, 
oiiieler may he said to he the result of a gradual and are similarly carried f»y the elongated arbor of 
<levclopiiieiit from the early clock rather than the centre-wheel d. As will he seen in the fig., 
tliat of qny particular invention. The first step the fusee is of a peculiar shape. The reason is as 
W'cos obviously to find some other form of power follows : When the chain, which is 6 xed at thfi 
than the weight ; and this w as made in the end of broailest part of the fusee, is fully wmnnd up, it goes 
the 15th century by the invention of the coiled from the naiTow' part to the barrel wMiere the other 
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end is fixed, and of coni-se the spring is also fully This is calliMl the horizontal or cylinder esoapenient 
wound. Atthispoint the spring is strongest ; and, i (fig. 10). It was introduced in tlie beginning of 

pulling upon the narrow end of the fusee, has the \ tlie ISth century, and it is still the escapement 

least leverage. As it gradually un^Yinds, and at used in iiiaiiv foreign watehes. The impulse is 
the same time becomes weaker, the leverage, owing given to a hollow cut in the evlindrical axis of the 
to the shape of the fusee, becomes in exactly the balance by teeth of a ]>eeuliar form projecting 
same ratio greater, and thus the power on the ; from a horizontal crown-wheel, 
machinery is erpialised till the wiiole chain is j (Jth(?r hirms (>£ (^sca-pement in high estimation 
unwound. The spring is wound up by the scpiare<l i are the krer, the dnjtkx, and the chronometer 
arbor, w/, of the fusee through an o]»ening m the ^spriny-drfent ' escapement. The lever escape- 
inside case ; the arbor of the spring-barrel being of j riient (invented about 1770 by Thomas Mudge) 
course fixed. An ingenious stop arrangement pro- | is the dead beat escaptmient ("see lig. *1) adapte*! 

vents the possibility of damage by over- winding, i to the altered coinlilioiis of a watch. Fig. 

The mainspring is a thin ribbon of finely tempere*! j 11 shows the form useil in most modern English 
Stool (fig. S). The inner : watches. The pallets, 1*, \\ are fixed to a 

' hooked on to a ; lever, A (pivoted at F), and tliere is an impulse 

catch on the arbor of ! jdn, H (usually a i)i(*ce of ruby), s(*t in a small 

the barrel round which | ilisc, C (calleil the roller), on the axis of the balance. 

. ■ ■■■ ■- ' it is coiled, and the outer i 

eml to a catch on the 
inside, of the rim of the 
barrel. Jn the Ameri- 
can watches, now .so common, the fusee is 
dispen.sed with, and the great wheel is on the 
bairel and directly gives the motion. In recent 
years this form is also used in almost all keyless 
watches. The verge t'seapemont shown in fig. 

7 is exactly the same as that shown in De 
Vick’s clock (lig. 2). Two j»allets, //, /, inove<l 
alteriiaNdy in opposite directions by the teeth 
of the escapement wheel, caus<‘ a vibrating motion ^’iL^ 11. 

in the Ijalanee /**, which is steadied ami regu- 
lated by ibo balance spring /. The balance and The ruby pin works into a noteli at the end of the 

spring .are sliown in plan in fig. 0: a is tin lever, and the pin and notch are so adjusted that 

balance and t lie spring, which \ when a tooth of the ('scnpe-wbe(*l I) leaves the 
is arraiigc<l spirally. 'Pbe inner ►allot (he pin slijis out of the notch, and the 

end is lixed to the stafi* of the balance is detachetl from the lever during the 
halanee, the outer to a stud c, remainder of its sw ing ; whence the name detached 
fixed to the ^yatch-plate. Its lever oseapement, tuigiiially applied to this arrange- 
heautifully delicate motion may merit. On the balance returning, the ]nn again 
bo observe<l in any watch, as entei*s the noteli, moving the lever just enough to 

all w^atehes have the spiral allow the tooth next in order to e.se.Mpe from the 

Sluing exeept chi'onometei*s, dead face of t lie ]>allet on to thcimpul.se face ; then 
which have a cylindrically the escaj»e-wiiecl acts upon the lever ami balance ; 

• Fig. 9. coiled sjiring instea<l. The the toot ii escapes, and another drops upon the dead 

length of the balance- spring face of the ]>aI1el, the pin at the .same time pa.ssing 
in proportion to the weight of the halanee out of the notch in the other direction, leaving the 
is an important factor in regularity of motion, balance agtiin free. This arrangement is found to 
and for minute; aeljustmerit an instrument, t/, c, give gi'cat acciri’acy and stcadiiu'ss of peiiormance. 
called a reynlator is attached to it. Two curb- ! A safety pin, E, on the lever*, j)i*cveiits the wheel 
pins at d enclose the outer coil of the spring, and, j being unlocked, exoe]>t wlicii ilio impnl8e-]un is in 
in the ca.se of the w’atch going fast, a movmnent tlie notch of the levm*. Tw’o hankiny-jdns^ CKJ, 
to tire left lengtlien.s the .spring and ret€ard.s the j keep the motion of the lever within Ihe desired 
speed in ]>ro]iortioii. For too slow a motion a limits. 

iirovemeiit to the right will shorten the spring and In the dn]»lex eseaiioment (invented about 1780) 
quicken it. ^ ^ the escape-wired has two sets of teeth, hoiiee the. 

The principle irivqlveil in the cloek-])cndiihim name. One .set, soim^thing like the lever-wheel 
and watch-balance alike is that by their regularity (fig. 11), lock the wheel hv pressing on the, halanee 
of movement they shall keep the tiieehanisni froih statf, and the other, .staruliiig up from the side of 
going either too fast or too slow, and that in return the rim of tire wheel, give imj[uilse to the balance, 
the meehani.sm shall give r*epeatod impulses suttr- It is rarely used now. 

eient to keep them pei*])ctiinlly in rnothm. The chronometer .spring-detent e.seaperrrent w’a.s 

As the vertical ' inventeil in principle by Lr; Koy about 17(55, and 
or verge e.scapenrent, perfected by Earnsliaw (w lio also invented the 
ow’ing to the recoil cyliiulrieal balarioe-spiirig ) and Arnold about 1780. 
of the eseape-wiieel It is shown in fig. 12; a is the csearie- wheel, 
and other causes, is wiiicli has fifteen toetli ; 5, the impulse-roller, 
notlobe depended on fixed on the .same staff as the halanee; r, the 
for ver*y great accur- iiiipuLse-pallet ; d^ dlseharge-palhd ; r, ioeking- 
Rcy, attempts W'crc pallet — all the pallets arc; of ruby or sappbri*e ; 
immediately made the blade of the detent fixed at k by its spring h; 

Fig. 10. after tlie invention and //, the gold-sprinL^ In the fig. a tootli of tire 

of the balance-spring j e.seape-wirecl is caught on the locking-pallet ; the 
to devise some form of escapement wirich w’ould | dischargc-irallet ( carried round by the roller in the 
.give better results. Hooke, Huygens, Haulefcuille, } direction of the arrow), by 2 >re.s.sing on the end of 
and Tompion introduced improvements, hut the ; the gold-spring, which in turn presses on the horn 
first to succeed was made by (ieoi*ge Gr'aham, the ' of tire detent /, bend.s the detent enough to 
inventor of the dead-beat escapement in clock.s. I allow the tooth to escape from the pallet. The 
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escape-wlieel, ivlojise*!, overtakes tlio iinimlse- 
pallct aii(l (irivos it on till tlioir paths diverge and 
they separate. The wheel is again brought to a 



stand by the locking-pallet of the detent, which, 
on being releascul by tlie discharge-pallet, has sprung 
back to its original position. The roller, having 
made its vibration, is brought back by the spring. 
In the return the diseharge-nallet forces itself past 
the end of the gold-spring, tlie iiiiiiiilse-pallet clears 
the teeth of the escape-wheel, and the balance goes 
on till the moinentuui is exhausted, when the 
spring induces another vibration, the wheel is again 
unlocked, and the inipulse-j»allet gets another 
blow. 15y receiving imiiulsc in one direction and 
unlocking at every alternate vibratitm only, the 
ehronomcter-hahuice is more thoroughly detached 
than any other. It is very d(^licate, however, and, 
though the most perfect known, it cannot stand 
roupli usage, ami is not so suitable for ordinary 

pocket -watches as a good lever. At sea 

chronometer is hung in (Jimbals (<|.v.), so as to 
he always hoiizoiital whatever the motion of 
tin? vessel. 

In watches, even more than in clocks, varia- 
tions of temperature, unless i)rovide<l for, produce 
variations in the rate <if going. A rise in the 
temperature makes the halfince e\]iand, and there- 
fore augments its moiiieiit of inertia. It diminishes 
the ehisticity of the spring ; and the time of vibra- 
tion of the balance, wliicli depends iij»on the 
moment of inertia directly, and upon the elastic 
force of the spring inversely, is increased — the 
watch, that is, goes more slowly. A fall in the 
temperature is attended by opposite results, the 
Avatch going more rajudly than oefore. (Nniipeiisa- 
tion can obvi<iusly be iinuh? in either of two ways 
by an cx]»e<licnt for shortening the ellective length 
of the balance spring as the temperature rises, so 
as to increase the elastic fore.e of the spring ; or by 
an exi)ediciit for <liminisliiiig the moment of inertia 
of the balance as the teiiijicratiire rises, so as to 
corresp(»nd to the diminution of the force of the 
spring. The lirst method was lliat made use of 
by John HariLson (q.v.) in liis chronometer, and 



Fig. 13. 


it depended on a laminated bar of brass and 8tc(?l 
lixed at one end, called a rompcusation curb; the 
free end caihies tw«i curb niiis, which embrace the 
balance spring, ami, as the liar shrinks and expand.s, 
regulate the length of the spring. It is never u.sed 


now. An adaptation of the other method, invented 
ill 1782 by John Arnold, and improved by Thomas* 
Earnshaw, is that wliicli is always employed now,. 
Fig. 13 shows the 
form employed for 
marine chronometers, 
and fig. 14 that for 
pocket chronomctei-s 
and watches : f, o, t 
(fig. 13) is the main 
bar of the balance ; 
and f, />, // are tw<» 

compouml bars, of 
Avhich'the outer part 
is of brass and the 
inner part of steel, 
carrying wcij^jlits, c, 

whose nositioii may 
he shifteci t4> or from 
the fixed end, according as the compensation is 
found on trial to he less or more than is desired. 
Itra.^s expands iiion? with heat and contracts more 
with cold than steel ; eonseipientlv, its tlie temjiera- 
ture rises the bars with their weights, being fixed at 
one eml to the main bar, bcml inwards at the free 
end, and so the inoinent of inertia of the balance 
diminished ; as it falls they bend outwards, and the 
inoinent of inertia is increased; uml of course the 
diniiimtion or the increase must Ik? made exactly 
to correspond to the diminution or increase in the 
force of the s]»ring. The screws, f/, r/, fitted to the 
tixe<l end of eaeh of the eompjniml bars are used 
for bringing tlie elironometer to tiim? ; sometimes 
tbe smaller ones are tlispensed with. In fig. 14 the 
priiicijde is the same : «, o, o, tt are the time screws 
(equally distributed in tlie watch balance ) ; the 
others are for compensation, and their positions nftxy 
be shifted or larger ones substituted ir necessary. 

Tbe modern marine elironometer is just a large 
wateh fittetl with all tbe contrivanees wliicli ex- 
perience lias shown to be conducive to accurate 
til ue-keej ling— e.g. the cylindrical balance -sjniiig, 
the detached sjning-detent escapement, and the 
com j leiisat ioii- balance. 11 arrison 's cli ronometer, 
mentioned hImivc, was the lirst, and was complet(?(l 
after many years of study in 1730. For a de- 
scription, see Jh'itish Iloroloyical Joaniafy vol. xx. 
page 120. After many trials and improveineiits, 
and tw’o test voyages to America, undertaken for 
the satisfaction of the commissioners, the last of 
which was completed on the ISth Septenihcr 17f>4, 
tlie r<*w'ard of 1*20, (HKJ, w hich had been oflered by 
government for the best time-keeper for ascertain- 
ing tin? longitude at sea, was finally aw’arded to 
him. Harrison made many other inventions and 
im])rov(.*ments in clocks and watches, including 
bis inuintaining spring to the fusee, to keep the 
w’orks going w hile being wound ; a form of remoii- 
toiro escai lenient, iS:c. 

Somewfiat later than this several excellent chron- 
ometers were jiroduced in France by Herthoud and 
Le lioy, to the latter of whom was awarded the 
prize by tbe Aeailemie Uoyale des Sciences. Pro- 
gress was still made in Kiigland by Mudge, Aniold, 
and Kariishaw', to w'liom prizes w'ere aw’arded by 
the Hoard of Luiigitinle. The snb8C(|^ueiit progress, 
of w'ateli -making lias been cliielly directed to the 
(Miiistniction of iiockct-w atclies on the ])rinciplo of 
marine ehroiiometers, and such accuracy has been 
obtained that the average error is reduced to one 
second a day. 

The comiiensation of an ordinaiy balance chron- 
ometer cannot be made iierfectly accurate for all 
degrees of temperature, but only for two points. 
The explanation of this lies in the fact tluit, while , 
the variations of elastic force in the spring go on 
uniformly in proportion to the rise or fall of the 
temperature, tlie inertia of the balance varies, not 
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inversely as tlie distance of its weights from the 
• centre, but inversely as the square of the distance 
of the centre of gyration from the centre of motion. 

The particular 
lioints in the 
case of any 
chronometer 
are matter of 
ad j list men t. 
For instance, 
one chrono- 
meter may he 
made to go 
Fig. 16. accurately in a 

temperature of 

40", an<l also in a temperature of 8(r, at other 
temperatures being not so accurate; another 
chronometer to go accurately at a tcmiperature 
of 20" and (»0‘\ It is manifest that the former 
would he adapted to voyages in a warmer, the 
latter to voyages in a colder climate. To more 
fully adjust the compensation certain pieces are 
fixe«l to the balance to act in heat or in cold, and 
this is called auxiliary compensation, and there are 
at least two <u* three balan<a‘s inventcHl of recent 
yeai*s, <me of which is shown in fig. 15, which are 
practically self-adjusting for the ordinary range of 
temperatures to which marine chronometers an* 
subjected. The solution of the problem seems to 
be in setting tlio laniin.'P tlat instead of vertical, 
and making the bar also bimetallic. 

Apj)aratiis for testing chronoriK'ters have been 
long in use in the obscrvatorh.'s at (ireenwich and 
Liverpool. In the latter Lhen^ is now an extensive 
apparatus for this tmnuise, devised by the ingeni- 
ous astronomer, IMr Hartnup. In a room which 
is isolated from noise and changes of temperature 
•the chronometers are arranged on a frame under a 
glass case, so contrived that tli(?y may be subjected 
in turn to any given degree of temperature. The 
rate of each under the ditlerent temperatures is 
observed and noted, and the chronometers regis- 
tered accordingly. 

A large proixirtion of modern watches are made 
to wiinl and to set the hands from tlie pendant. 
Fig. 10 shows the form of keyless work chiefly 
eiii|doyed in Knglish non -fusee Matches. The 
chief part is the three wheels ivorking in tlie 
rocking-har ah, one of Avhich gears ivith the wind- 
ing->vheol, d, of the barrel ivhen the rocking-bar, 
which is capable of a little motion, is in its normal 
.place, as in the lig. A coiitrate ivhetd is fixed on 
^the end of the ivinding-hutton c, and by its means, 

ivhen the but- 
ton is tunietl, 
the train is | 
.set in motion j 
and the barrel 
ivound. When 
the hands are 
required to be 
set, a pusli- 
iiieceinthecase 
hearing on the 
end, h, of the 
rocking-har 
pressed by 
the finger, tak- 
ing the rock- 
ing-har wheels 
out of gear 
with the wind- 
ing, and put- 
ting them in 
gear with the 
hand -wheels at 
e. Tlie hands 
.may then be turned by the winding button, and, the 



push-piece being let go, the train returns to its 
normal jmsition. The use of the fusee being at- 
tended with some atnoiint of complication in the 
keyless mcclianisni, it is usually dispensed with 
on this account, and one of tbe most modern 

arrangements in an English keyless w’atch is 

shown in fig. 17. The barrel, a, is here made to 
occupy all the 
height betiveen 
the pillar (or 
lower) plate and 
the top limit of 
the nioveinent, 
and all the space 
lietween the cen- 
tre pinion and the 
balance cock, in 
order to get a 
long, thin imiin- 
.sprin.g ; the ad- 
vantage of which 
is that there is 
an abundance of 
j»o\vcr (much 
more than is re- 



Fi-. 17. 


Fig. 16. 


quireil fora dav’s going), anil only a portion of the 
spring is used for the onlimirv winding for tivonty- 
foiir hours. This practically insures an adjust- 
ment of the motive poM’or as nearly equal to that 
obtained by the use of the fusee as it is possible to 
arrive at. 

llepeatiug watches wore fii-st made about 1676, 
the invention being claimed by Daniel Qiiare, 
Ed word Harlow, and 'I'oinpion. They have a 
striking arrangement very nincli on the princijde 
of the strikin;^ clock, and on compressing a spring 
they at any time strike the hours and quarters, 
ami in some eases the minutes. They are very 
expensive and liable to go out of repair, and repairs 
are costly. They have nearly gone out of use. 
For stop-second arrangements to record swift 
passing events, see (.•HKoNOfjn.vpil. 

In England watches are mcistly made at Preston, 
Liverpool, (\)veiitry, and at (^lerkenwell, Loudon, 
where the division of labour principle is carried 
out in an extreme degree— many small factories 
making, for instance, only balances, others s]nings, 
others cases, others liands, \’c., only that small 
numher ivho put the ivorks together seeing the 
complete ivatcli. At Keiv ()h.^ervatory there are 
arrangeinents for testing Matches, and grant- 
ing certificates if satisfactory, on ])a.vnient of a 
fee. In the United States" the manufacture of 
M'Atehes, like that of clocks, is carried on in a 
iiiueli more M’holesale inaiiiicr ; the M'heels and 
])latf‘s being stamped by maehincry, every similar 
J>art being exactly alike and intercjiangea\>le ; and 
on account of the economy of manual labour, 
they can he turm*d out inarvellousl.y (*lieap. 
Generally the large clock -factories also iiianufaidiire 
watches. 

See 1’hioiit Taiiiu, Traitr tf Horlwu ric (17*tl ) ; Lepante, 
Traitv iV Horloftcric ; F. iSerthoiul, Trait/' i(e» Har- 

foffes Marines { 1776 ), Jiistoirede fa McKare du Temps par 
fes Jlorfotjes (1802); Thos. Keid, Treatise on if fork and 
Wateh Making ( 1810) ; Jiirgcnscn, Prineijm de. fa Mesure 
dn Temps (1838); Moinct, Novrcaa Trade t/mral 
d'Horlof/erie (1848); Wood, Cvrinsifies of Cfveks and 
Watchis (1866); Denison (afterwards known as Sir 
E. licckett and then as Lord Oriinthorpe), Trrntist 
on Cfoeks and Watch e,s and /?t7/«(JS74; 7th ed. 1883); 
books by J. F. Koiulal (1802) and F. J. Britten 
(1804); Saimicr, Modern Horoloipj (Eng. trans. by 
Tripplin k Iligg, 1885); Kombol, L'nst hniemcnt theoriqne 
de VHorfmjerie (Genova, 1880); Britton, Watch and 
Clock Makers' Handbook (1880) ; The hritish Horoloyical 
Journal ( monthly from 1850) ; La Rtrvc ChronomHrique 
(monthly from 1867). 

Horoscope. See Astrology. 
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llorrooks* JKi?i:MiAir, an astrononuM* of re- 
markable ; 4 vnius, ^^eiierally known as the lirst 
obsoiaer i>f the transit, of Venus, an aeeount of [ 
whi»*h plHMioinenon he has ^iveii in a Latin treatise 
eiitilh'o in Snir r/.sr/. Tie was Ijorn at Tox- 

teth, near Liverpool, apparently in ItilO ; heentereil j 
I*aninannel ranihridt^e, ATay IS, 1032; was 

a])poinie«l in 1(»39 to the omacv of lloole, I^anea- 
shiie, in which village he nnule^iis famous observa- 
tion (November 24, 1030, o..s.), while a mere youth. 
Re died smldenly on Jannarv 3, 1041, the day 
before an intended journey, liavin^ jMoniised to 
visit his chief friend, AVilliaiii Crabtree. Dr Wjillis, 
his eontemjiorary, informs us that Rorrocks at the 
time of his death ‘ had not coinjdeted his twenty- 
third year.’ Newton, in the Prinrifu'n^ bc.ai's 
honourable testimony to the value of Rorrocks's 
astronomical work, especially comincndin*; his 
lunar theory as the nmst inj^eiihms yet brought 
forward, addin;^, ‘and, if I mistake not, the most 
accurate of all.’ Rorrocks is frequently montioned 
by the sciontilie men of tlio 17th century; the | 
oljscivation of the transit bein<jf by no means re- ' 
j^arded as his sole astronomical achievement, as lie 
added to our kiiowled^ic of tlie iihysical cause of 1 
celestial motions, deduced the sola.r parall.ax, cor- \ 
rectetl the >»»lar tliani('t(*r, and made tidal observa- | 
tions. Reveliiis printed tlie IV/z/rv in Sole rian, i 
which lirst api>cared in (Germany (11302) ; a transla- I 
tion of tills work, with memoir by Whatton, aji ' 
jieared at London in IS.T 1 O. In HITS Rorrocks's fra*;- 
mentary works were i»ublished under the aus]dces 
of the "Royal Society, bein;^ edited by Dr AVallis, 
with the title Jvremin- Jlorrorcii Opera Posthnma^ 
iV'c. 4'he name of tlereniiah Rorrocks, lori»; for- 
gotten except by astronomers, is now, ‘after the 
lajise of more tliaii two centuries,’ engraven on 
marble in Westminster Abbey. 

Horse an un^^ulate or hoofed mammal 

of the onler reri.ssodactyla, characterised by hav- 
ing an odd iiumbiM* of Iocs ; the family Kquida* 
formed the group Soliilungula of old writers, owing 
to the luesence of only a single hoof, which marks 
them oir ouite sharply from all allied animals. 
The Kiiglisii n.ame is found in Anglo-Saxon as/imw, 
and is cognate with the Icelandic hross^ (lerman 
ross ; it is sometimes referreil to Sanskrit- root 
/ircs/i^ ‘ to neigh,' but, according to some, with more 
probability, to a Teutonic root /a(t\ ‘ to run,* cog- 
nate with Latin iurrere. The Latin name is no 
doubt from tin.* root o/*, conveying the idea of 
swiftness; Sanskrit aeea ; (;r. hippus or hikkos ; 
Lat. ennas. 

The existing species of the genus b'quus are 
about half a do/r*n in nuniTier : (1 ) The llorse (P'. 
vahallns) is characterised by tin? tail being furnished j 
with long hairs quite from its base ; by the long 
ainl Mowing mane; by the jiossession f»f a bare ' 
aillosity on the inner surface of the hiinl as W'ell as | 
of the fore legs ; and by the head and ears beiii; 
smaller and the liinl»s longer than in the other 
species. (2) The A>s (7V. asimts) is almost as 
Avidely distributed as the horse; it is iirobably of 
African origin, being almost certainly cons]»ecilic 
Avith the Abyssinian form, JC. itrniojats. (3) The 
Asiatic A-s (JC. hemionns) dill’ers from the common 
ass in being of a more reddish colour, in the absence 
of the shoulder strijie, and in having smaller ear.s. 
By some zoologists it is sidit uj» into three species 
--the Syrian Wild Ass (A*, hvtnipjmn)^ the Onager 
(A. fjnatfrr)^ and tin? Kiang or Dziggetai, to Avhich 
the term hentio/ins then becomes restricted. 
(4) The Quagga {P. luis djirk stripes upon 

the hea«l and shoulders on a brown ground; it 
is saM to be now extinct. (5) JhircheU's Zebra 
(E. Ihirehdli) is Avhite, Avith stripes on the 
body and the upper parts of the limbs ; it 
extends from the Orange River to Abyssinia. 


(6) The Mountain Zehra (/?. zebra's is Avhite, 
with long black stripes reaching down to the# 
feet. It is limited to the Cai>c Colony, and 
is rapidly disappearing. These last three are- 
sometimes united into a special genus, Hippotigris. 

(7) The explorations o{ the Russian traveller 
I'rzheA'alski ( Rrejevalsky ) in 1S81 added another 
sjiecies to the list of Asiatic forms, which has lieen 
called after him. The long hairs of the tail begin 
only half-Avay doAA'ii it ; the mane is short *and 
erect, and there is no forelock ; the head is large 
and lieaAjy ; the ears siiiallor than those of the 
ass. It inhabits the dry sultry regions of the 
Dzuiigarian Desert, living in companies of lifteen 
to tAA’enty, each led by a stallion. Only tAvo herds 
Avere observed, and only one specimen Avas secured. 
The resemblance which this species presents to the 
hor.se of early sculptures has lM?en pointed out by 
several observers. 



Avith iiaim's of parts ; 

1, crc.st ; 2, Avitlicrs ; crou]> ; 4, ; G, hock; 6,. 

cuniion ; 7, lot lock ; 8, ]».'i.stoni ; U, hoof; 10, c(»ronet ; 11, 
ana ; 12, giillcL ; 13, iuu//Ic. 

The anatomical stincturc of the horse has been 
the subject of many elaborate treatises, and only 
a very brief outline of its more salient features can 
be ollered here. The skull is remarkable for its 
great length, esjiecially as n'gards the bones of the 
face, Avhich occupy an extent tAvice as great as 
those of the craniiim. The orbit is approximately 
circular and comjdete behind, a fact AAdiich dis- 
tinguishes the horse from the tapir ami rhinoceros, 
as AA'ell as from it.s fossil allies. The co operation 
of the zygomatic process in the formation of the 
loAver juirt of the orbit is an unusual if not a 
unique feature. The great cheeks are formed 
mainly of the maxillary bones, thoimh the lachry- 
mal and malar bones occiijiy a consiilerable area in 
the iijiper portion. The nostrils are roomy, jiro- 
videil Avith extensive turbinal bones, and roofed 
in by the nasal bones, Avhic.h are broad behind, 
pointcil in front. In the naked skull the anterior 
ojienings of the nostrils e.xtend far back at either 
.side betAA'een the nasal and pr«?inaxillary bones. 
The i»alate, like the iloor of tne cranium, is long 
and iiarroAV, forming a kind of valley betAveen the 
tAA'o roAvs of elevated molar teeth. Below the 
brain-case there is a distinct canal through the 
alisphenoid bone for the internal maxillary artery. 
Til the region of the ear the tympanic and periotic 
l»oiie.s are fused together, hut are loose from the 
skull, being liehl in jiosition only by the descend- 
ing process of the squamosal bone. Tlio liyoid 
bone is A\ell developed, especially as regards its 
anterior arch, and the hasal segment sends a 
process forAvard into the tongue. Tlio rhinoceros 
and tapir have a similar, hut smaller, process. 
The mandihlc is very large, and ilic lower and^ 
hinder part is expanded into a broad flat idate for * 
the attachment of the inaHseter muscle. The A^erte- 
bral column is made up of seven cervical, eighteen 
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k dorsal, six lumbar, five sacral, and fifteen or more 
caudal vertebne. Most of the vertebra; are more 
or less hollowed behind, this character being more 
marked in the fore than in tbe hinder part of the 
^pine. Tlio dorsal processes of the vertebra; in tbe 
lorepart of the cliest are veiy lii^di, and to them 
is attached the great clastic ligament {ligamenium 
nuchm) which relieves the muscles of the heavy 
weight of the head and neck. The stenium con- 
sists of six segments, the anterior one being shaped 
something lik^e the prow of a boat. Theie are no 
collar-bones, these being in fact absent from all 
hoofed mammals (Ungul’ata). The shoulder-blade 
is long and narrow, and boars a prominent roumled 
tubercle, representing the coracoid bone. The 
humerus is short and stout ; of the two bones of 
the forearm the ulna is well developed behind, 
where it forms the great ])rocess (olecranon), pro- 
jecting backwards from the elbow-joint, but it 
tii])ers gradually away behjw, and is firmly fused 
with the radius. The wrist (‘knee’ of common 
sj)eecb ) consists of six bones, (lisposed in two rows 
of tbroe each ; in the second row tbe mhhlle bone 
{os nutf/ntim) is V( ry large, an<l supports the cannon- 
bone, whilst the two laterals are small, «and each 
supports a splint-bone. The fore- foot of the home 
(Muisists of only <»ne fully-develoned digit, corre- 
spomling to the mitldle linger of tiie human haml. 
The luotacarnal bone of this finger is known as 
the ‘ cannon none,' and approximated to its up]>er 
end are tin: thin tapering rudiimuits of the second 
ami fourth mcrtacarpals, commonly kmiwn as 
‘splint-bones;’ tbe cannon-bone is succeeded by 
thr(»e phalanges, known respectively fis the * large 
pastern,’ ‘small pastern,’ ami ‘ coilin-lione. ’ lle- 
niiid the foot are three .small bones ( sesainoids ), 
two behind the joint between the cannon-bone atid 
large i)asterii (commonly called the ‘ fetlock ’), and 
a singb; one jilaced transversely behind the joint 
between the small pastern and the collin-bone, 
commonly called the ‘navicular.’ In tbe hinder 
limb (he thigh-bone has a prominent flattened 
process on its outer side, about one-thir<l down ; 
this is known as the ‘ third trochanter,’ and is 
characteristic of all odd-toed ungulates. Mbat is 
really tbe knee is known as tin; ‘stille joint.’ 
The fibula is rudinienlary. The tarsus consists of 
seven bones. The os calcis has a well-marked 
flattened heel-proccss, commonly known as the 
‘hock.’ The bones of the hind-foot resemble very 
closely those of the fore-foot, and have the same 
names. A very strong ligament passes down the 
hinder surface of the foot, and the two smaller 
sesamoid bones above mentioned are imbe<lde«l in 
it. It is commonly known as the ‘suspensory 
ligament of the fetlock ; ’ occasionally muscular 
fibres arc found in its .substance, and this fact, 
taken in conjunction with its position and attach- 
inents, show.s that it is the re]nesentative of the 
interos.scous muscles of the human hand. The 
navicular bone lies in the tendon of the deei» flexor 
muscle of the foot. 

The hoof is the representative of the claws or 
nails of other animals. The last segment of the 
toe is widened out to fonn a foundation for it, anti 
this is increasetl by cartilaginous side-pieces and 
a fibrous and fatty sole-pitJce. The integument i.s, 
of coui-se, continuous with the skin of the limb, 
but it is extremely vascular, and its surface is 
developed into papill.T?, or lamina', which secrete the 
horny matter of the hoof. The chief .share in this 
process is taken by the ‘coronary cushion,’ or 
thickenctl ring round the upper part of the foot, 
and by the cushion in the sole. The result of this 
is that the hard external tissue of the hoof is 
renewed^ from within as fast as it wears away on 
the outside. The lower surface which comes into 
contact with the greund is hollow, and its centre 


is occupied by the ‘frog,’ a triangular eminence 
with its api?x directed foi-wards, and consisting of 
pavement epithelial cells arranged concentrically. 
Other horny structures arc the so-called ‘chest- 
nuts,’ hard oval warts situated on the inner 
surface of all hmr legs in the horse {E. caballus), 
and of both fore legs in the other membei*s of the 
genus. 

The teeth of the honse when tbe series is com- 
jdete are forty-four in number : tbree incisors, one 
canine, four premolars, and three molars on either 
side «)f each jaw. The incisors hum a semicircle : 
they have a pit in the apex partially filled up with 
bony matt(;r, and this it is which lu'oduces the well- 
known a[)pearance of concentric rings as the tooth 
wears away, and their disappearance when the 
wearing has carried the surface of the tooth lioyoml 
the bottom of tbe pit. The canines are cither 
rudimentary or absent in the females, lletween 
tlH;m and the grinding-teeth is a widi* gaj) (<lia- 
steiiia) ill which the bit is placed. ’I’lie first pre- 
molars arc citber quite riulimcntary or absent ; 
when present th(?y are usually lost before maturity, 
.so that the grindiiig-tceth in actual use only 
amount to six in number. They have very long 
crowns, which arc gradually juisbed uj* as the 
surface wears away; this peculiarity in structure 
is only .seen in the teeth of tbe more recent boi-ses, 
ami is probably to be associated with the removal of 
the animal from swanqis to drier plains, ami hence 
from soft moist vegetation to fooo more ditlicult of 
mastication. The enamel of the teeth forms a 
curved foUled jilate, the jiatlern being derivable 
from that seen in other Perissodactyles ; and it is 
this wbieh ]»roiluces the charaeterlstie ]>nttern seen 
in the surface of the hoi-se\s molars. The temporary 
or milk teeth are twenty-four in number — three 
incisors and three milk-molars on either .side of 
each jaw. At birth the first and second molars 
are present; at one week old the central incisorH 
appear ; at six week.s the two next incisoi-s ; at 
three months these incisors an; lev(*l, and a thinl 
molar has come into view ; at six months oblitera- 
tion is aiqiarent in the central incisors ; at eight 
months the lateral incisors have eruiited, making 
the full number of six in each jaw; at one year 
tbe fourth molar is visible; at eigliti'eii months the 
mark is very faint in the central inrisors ; at two 
years old then; are five molars ; at three years the 
l>ermanont central incisors replace the teinimrary 
ones ; at three and a half and lour and a half years 
respectively, the same happims with the second find 
the lateial incisors, ami at tbe latter date tbe 
canines ap])ear in the male; at five years the 
mark is nearly, and at six years quite cfi’acctl in 
the central incisors; at seven years the like has 
hajipened to the next incisors; and at eight 
yefirs the mark has disappeareil from all the 
*t(‘eth, and the canine.s have become blunted. 
Hence by the presence of the ditlerent teeth and 
their condition as regards wear, it is ]io.ssible to 
tell tbe age of a horse with considerable accuracy 
up to six or eight years of age, but after tlnit no 
reliable conclirsions can be drawn from these 
organs. 

The lips are flexible ; tbe palate long and narroAv, 
and tran.sversely ridged ; the soft pjilate has no 
uvula, and, except during the actual process of 
swallowing, embraces the ejuglottis, so that resjura- 
tion is carried on entirely through the nostrils. 
Three pairs of salivary glands an; jiresent, the 
parotid being by far tbe largest. The stomach is 
simjdc ami a good deal curved upon itself : at the 
(eso]ihageal opening is a kind of muscular valve to 
which is commonly attributed the difficulty which a 
horse experiences in vomiting. The small intestine 
is eighty or more feet in length, and tei'ininates in 
a large cfecum with sacculated walls. The liver is 
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almost symmetrical, and there is no gall-bladder. 
The heart is rather longer; the aorta gives oil* 
almost iiiiiiiediately a large trunk (the so-called 
‘antcM-ior aorta'), which suhseqiiently divides into 
the two axillary and two carotid arteries. Tlie 
anterior apertures of the nostrils are large, and can 
he dilated by special muscles ; immediately within 
the ojiening on the upper and outer side is a 
blind pouch (‘false nostril ') 2 or 3 inches in depth 
and of unknown function ; in the ass it is even 
larger. There are also air-sacs in the hinder and 
upper nart of the pharynx which spring from the 
Kustacliian tubes. The time of pairing falls be- 
tween the end of March ami hcginning of June. 
The period of gestation is eleven months, and only 
one fcial is born at once. The mare is capable of 
breeding at three years old, hut the stallion is not 
usually allowed to pair until four yeai*s of age. The 
average age of a liorse may be put down at twenty 
years ; the greatest age on record is believetl to be 
sixty -two. 

’he senses of the hoi-se are acute, though many 
animals excel it in this respect ; but its faculties 
of observation and memory are both very highly 
tlevcloped. A place once visited or a road tmee 
traversed seems nev(*r to be forgotten, and many 
are the cases in wliich men have owetl life and 
safety to these faculties in their beasts of burden. 
Even when untrained it is very intelligent : ht>rses 
left out in winter will scrape away the snow to get 
at the vegetath)!! beneath it, which cattle are never 
observed to do. l*(?rhap.s this may be inherited 
from their ancestors in the Siberian plains ; but 
curiously enough the very same habit is observed 
in the horses of the Falkland Islands, whose 
ancestors in r,a Plata could have had no occasion 
to show the same instinct for many generations 
back. 

With patience and kind treatment the horse can 
be trained to go through quite complicate*! feats of 
memory an<l ])ereeption. That it possesses also an 
accurate sense of time is clear from the facility 
with which it can be taught to walk, trot, ami 
dance to music, or take part in concerted evolu- 
ti*»ns. Its knowledge of tunes is evince*! by its 
eomprehension of military signals. It is very 
timi*! ami cfiiilhms and suspicious of every nov 
sight or souml ; while in respect of moral (pialities 
it is scarcely too much to say that Inu'ses arc as 
diverse as im*n. 

'Pile histoiy *)f the horse can be trace*! back, 
though with extensive gaps, to the b(*ginning of 
th(J Tertiary ge*>l*»gical j)eri<i*l, where we find the 
remains of a small ungulate no larger than a fox, to 
which the appr*»priate name. Kokipfms luis been 
given. It was of very generalise*! structure, having 
f*)r exanqile f*mr complete toes ami a rudimentary 
fifth on the f*)re-feet. In .Miocene times it was 
suceee*le*l by Minhippus iwvX Auchithcrivui^ which 
in their turn gav*> ]»(act3 to the Pliocene Hippurion 
and Piio/ti/ipKs, ea*.*h of these showing an increase 
in size an*l a <*1*»s*t approach in structure to the 
imMlern horses. The liistory of fhe feet in j>ar- 
ticiilar furnishes one of the best examph-s of the 
gradual ev*)lufion of a specialise*! from a more 
■en**ralised organ (set^ l()*yr). The skull an*l 
neck be<*aiiie <M)inci*lently more elongate*!, and the 
teeth umlerwent changes which have been alrea<ly 
a1lu*h*(l t(». 

The ety?nol*)gical synopsis above given shows that 
the Inu'se was known t*» the Aryan people before 
their *lisp**rsal. lncis***l figures of the Imrse iiism 
b*)nes liave inMm f*)uml in cave-*leposits referre*! to 
th*! Pahi‘*)Ii(hic age, ami there is evhlence to show 
tijat at this peu'i*)*! the animal was an object of the 
*-ha e and a source of food. It wtis pmhaUly .small 
ami heavy, uith a large head and an ujuight or 
h*)g-maiie ; ami attention has been already called 


to the resemblance wliich some of the sculptured 
ligiires of antiuiiity bear to the KqtiiiH przhevalskii 
above de.scribea. 

The horse reappears in Neolithic remains in tlie 
Swiss lake-dwellings and elsewhere, but here appp- 
eiitly still as an object of the chase. The precise 
date of its domestication is uncertain. On Egyptian 
monuments no trace of it appears before the expul- 
sion of the Hyksos or shepiierd kings ; and it is 
generally stated that the animal was previously 
unknown to the Pigyptiaiis, though it can hardly 
he consitleretl os proved tliat it was introduced by 
the Hyksos. 

In Scripture the horse is only referred to in con- 
nection with warfare ; witness the poetic *lescrip- 
tion of the war-hor.se in the Hook of Job. The 
earliest mention of the animal in Holy Writ occurs 
in connection with the famine in Egypt, when 
.loseph gave the people corn in exchange for their 
horse.< ; and its use for riding is alluded to in 
2 Kiims, xviii. 23. 

In Homeric times the horse wa.s not used for 
• ruling; imleed, at the battle of Marathon (490 
' RC.) the Persians, hut not the (1 reeks, used cavalry. 
After 450 however, the art was ]»raetised in 
Greece, and a treatise upon it, of somewhat later 
*late, frmn the pen of Xenophon, still exisfs. The 
war-horses of the Hritons and the chariots, their 
wheels armed with scythes, arc; described by 
Cmsar. Athelstan paiil .s})ecial attention to the 
breed of English horse.**, an<l even inqiorted animals 
from Spain for its improvement. In tliis he was 
followed by other monarchs, as John and Eilwnrd 
111. Tn the reign of this latter king a law was 
pa.^sed forbidding the exportation of liorses, and a 
miinher of Spanish jennets were introduced. Henry 
VIII. made various enactments for improving 
the condition of the English horse, particularly 
ndating to the pasturing of eiitin* ho]se.s upon 
commons and open lands, where a good deaf of 
promiscuous amt detrimental breeding hail taken 
I Jdacc. In the reign of Elizahelh it was penal to 
make over a liorse ‘ to the use of any Scottisliman,* 

! a ])rohihition naturally repealed by her succes.sor, 

I who further sigiiali.se*l himself by hriiigiiig over to 
' England the ‘Markham Arabian,’ believed to 
have been the first of that hreeil introduced. He 
did not ]>rove a success ; hut still the experiment 
was repeale*! from time to time, ami in William 
lll.’s reign the ‘ Pycrly Turk,’ the first of a cele- 
brated trio, was liroiiglit over to England. At the 
very beginning of tlie IStli century came the 
‘Parley Arabian’ (the .sire of Flying Childers, 
1715), and later the ‘Godoliihin Arabian,’ or Harb 
(17*24-5.3). The first of these was the great- great- 
grandfather of the cclcliratcd racer ‘Eclipse’ (foaled 
1764), from whom so many winners ol important 
races have dcscen*le*I. Indeed, it is not too iiiiieh 
to say that from one or other of these horses, 
•in most cases from all three, all horses at present 
on the turf trace their descent in the inafe line. 
Since the commencement of the 10th century an 
accurate record has been kept of the descent of all 
racehor.'*rs, and an atteiiij>t lias been made to carry 
the history about a century further hack. 

There lias been much *liscussi(m and speculation 
as to the kind of animal from which the domestic 
horse has been <lerive*l. Colonel Hamilton Smith 
snp]»osed that the modern breeds have descemlcd 
from about five ])rimitive <lifl‘crently-coloured 
stocks, but this view finds no supporters nowadays ; 
ratlier is it maintained that ‘ tbo similarity in tlie 
most ilistinct breeds in their general range of 
colour, ill their dappling, and in the occiisional 
apjicarance, especially in duns, of leg strijics and of 
double and trijile .shouIder-.sfcrij)e.s, taken together, 
indicate the prohahility of the descent of all the 
c\i.sting races from a single, dun-colourcd, more or 
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less striped primitive stock, to wliicli our horses 
still occasionally revert.* 

Whether the actual species thus alluded to is 
still living in the wild state is extremely uncertain ; 
indeed it is held by many competent judges that no 
primitively wild horses now exist, the herds of 
fiorses that roam over the Russian steppes being 
supposed to be the descendants of animals which 
were once domesticated, and have relapsed into the 
feilil state, as is known to be the case with the 
mustangs of South America. 

The Tarpan, or wihl hoi-se of southern Russia, is 
a small animal, with thin, but strong, long-jointed 
legs, lonpsh thin neck, and comparatively thick 
heacl, pointed ears directed forwards, and small 
vicious eyes. The coat in summer is close, short, 
and wavy, especially behind ; in winter it is thick 
and long, forming a kind of beard under the chin ; 
the mane thick and bushy, the tail of moderate 
length ; the colour generally pale brown or yellowisb 
in summer, nimost white in winter. Tt is found 
in southern Russia, but (acconling to Radde) is 
absent from Central Asia, even from the north of 
the (iobi, where the dziggetai is found. It lives in 
large henls, often numbering several hundreds, 
subdivided into little groups or families, each pre- 
sided over by a stallion, who protects his retinue 
valiantly, but permits no irregularities in their 
behaviour ; young horses keep at a distance on the 
onlskirts of the herd until they are able to under- 
take the cares of a family for tlunnsclves. The 
stallions are even* on the «alert with nose and ear to 
detect the approach c)f dang(?r, of which they give 
notice by a loud ueigb, upon bearing which the 
whole herd takes to iliglit, sometimes disappcaiiiig I 
as if by magic from the crafty manner in wliicn j 
they take advantage of irregularities in the ground. ! 
The story that they protect themselves by forming ! 
a ring with lipa<ls directeil inwards has no founda- 
tion in fact, although the stallions will defcml the 
mares and foals from impending attack. The 
stallions light vigorously among themselves with 
teeth Jind Iioofs, and eacdi as he .attains maturity 
must will his position in the herd hy a series of I 
duels. They present all the appe.arance of truly 
wild animals, and .Tie regarded as smdi hy the | 
Tartars and (^)ssaeks, who destroy them on all 
possible oj>portuiiities, because they are useless for 
taming ]mrposes, and because they iiillict consider- 
able damage unt>n these horse -rearing coinmuiiitics 
hy devouring tiieir stores of hay and enticing away 
their marcs. 

The South Americ.aii wild horses, known .as 
‘cimmarones’ or ‘ mustangs,’ are reported by Azara 
to he the descendants of some half-dozen iiidivitluals 
which were left to th(iir own resources when the 
town of Ilnenos Ayres w.as abandoned about 
When in 1580 the town was reinstated, they wore 
found to have increased to a very coiiskterahlo 
number. They are of the same size as the domestic 
horses, hut with thicker hc.ads and legs, .and longer 
necks and e.ars ; .all are brownish or blackish in 
colour. Their social system is the same .as that of 
the tarpans. They proceed in Tndi.an lile, leaving 
no gai)s in the series, and are .avoide<l hy travellers 
owing to their attempts to entice tame hoi*ses into 
their company, not nnfreqnenlly with success. 
The Imliaiis on the pampas e.at the mares and foals, 
and also capture a certain nuiiiher iii <irder to taiiio 
them ; hut the Kurope.an8 make no use of them, 
except perliai»H to kill one when fuel is scarce in 
order to replenish the c.anip-lire with its marrow. 
The accounts given by travellers of these animals 
difler in many important particulars. 

Tile subject of the horse’s paces is one wliicli has 
given rise to mucli controvei*sv. Tt has been main- 
lined that horses in a wild state use only the 
walk and galloji, the trot and others being the 


results of education. This question can hardly he 
reganfed as settled even now, for the fact that 
miite young foals have been observed to trot beside 
tWir (lams is explicable as an instance of heredity. 

Six well-marked paces may he distinguished in 
the movements of (loniesticated lioi-ses— the walk, 
the amble, the rack or pace, the trot, the canter, 
and the g.allop. The study of the precise move- 
ments of the different limbs in carrying out these 
paces is very difficult, especially in uie case of 
those in winch the motion is rapid. Marey, the 
French physiologist, w.as the lirst to attempt a 
rigorous analysis of these movements hy means of 
apparatus. He attached to the horses’ hoofs small 
elastic h.ags, connected hy tubes with jiointcrs, 
which made marks upon a revolving cylinder. 
When .any one? of the feet touch(.*d the ground the 
h.ag was compressed, and the pointer instantly miulo 
a corresponding mark upon the cylinder. V(u-y valu- 
able results were obtained hy this method of study; 
hut tlujy need not he further detailed here, as they 
have been superseded hy the beautiful jdiotog rapine 
investigations of Muybridge. In these experiments 
the horse was made to proceed along a track in 
front of a row of twelve or twenty -four cameras, so 
arranged that, as the animal passed in succession 
h('fore each of them, an iiistuiiiaiieous photogranli 
of it was obtained. These pictures funiish the 
nuMuis of analysing the various pacc^s, as the 
ex.act altitude of the horse is shown at very short 
I inter vals of time. In the case of an ordimiry walk 
the horse has ahvays two and sometimes three feet 
on the ground at once. The order of the succession 
of the footfalls is as follows : left hind, left fore, 
right hind, right fore; furthermore the horse is 
alternately supportf^l hy the two feet of tin? same 
side (lat(M’als) and hy a hind and a fore foot of 
different sides (diagonals) ; wh(*n the animal rests 
upon the laterals, the suspended feet appear in a 
side view between the supporting f(*et ; wlien ui>ou 
the diagonals, the suspcuuied feet hang out one in 
front of and the other heliiiid the supjxnting feet. 
These ruh's furnish tlie means of testing the 
.accuracy of artistic represemtations of walking 
Jioi*s(>s. The .amble is a rapid walk, the length of 
time the feet rest upon th(‘ ground being reduced 
so that the Isidy is often supported upon only one 
foot, .and generally only on two. In tlie ‘rack,’ the 
fore-feet move as in a slow gallop, the liind-feet as 
ill a trot. In the ( AiiMjric'.an) ‘pace,’ the legs of 
the same side are lifted together — an aedion wliich 
lias aptly hium comp.ar(Ml to two men ninning 
one hehind the other and keeping stcj». The trot 
h.as been defined as a p.are chaiwderised by the 
sviichronous movement of tlio diagonal limbs, 
though in nraetice the movement is rarely, if ever, 
quite simultaneous. It has often been iiiaiiitainecl 
by exjierioneed horsemen that .a horse in trotting 
hits always at least om*. foot in cont.act with the 
ground. So far, however, is this from being tlie 
(Nase that a fast trotter is quite unsuj)])oried for 
more than h.alf the distance he travmscs in each 
stride. In the canter the order of th(> footfalls is 
the s.ame as in the ease of the w.alk, and the 
ch.ar.acteristic difference is due to the jn'culi.ar 
rhythm as well as to the fiu.al effort which propels 
the Imdv at the conclusion of the stride as the 
foredeg leaves the ground. 

We may analyse the g.allop hy the aid of the 
ac'companyiiig reduced sLlhoiieltcs copied from 
Muybridge, and then it will ho s(a*n that its 
con veil tioii.al representation hy artists is (luite 
unlike any of the actual positions assumed hy 
the moving aninual. Fig. 1, it must he remeiii- 
hored, does not repre.serit the start of the gallop, 
lint merely a pha.se in a eontinuous action ; 
the body is moving forward hy impetus already 
.acquired, and the fore- foot ju.st leaving the ground 
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is juMin*^ to it. ‘J is tweiity-sovon iiiclios 

further forwanl ; the le;x which was on the ^Touml 
in the last hecanie so aslant that it was ohlij'ed te 
quit the «;rouinl, and is now thrown haekwanl; the 
hiinl-k\e:s are ‘gathering up and eoiiiing forwards 

} n*eparatory to tlescending. Fig. li show.s no 
urllier j)ropul.sion, hut the hind-legs are still 
moving torwanls. In fig. 4 one hind-leg ha.s just 
toneluMl the ground, the other is at its greatest 
extension; one h)re leg has come forward about 
half-way. In lig. 5 both fore legs are being ex- 
tended in advance ; one hind-leg is pushing upon 
the ground, the other being bronght down. Fig. 
(i shows both hind-legs at work propelling thclKMly 


forwards and u])wards ; one leg ha.s nearly done its 
work, the other just begun ; one fore-le*^ is at its 
maxiinuin forward range, the other is being pro- 
jeeteil. In fig. 7 one hind-leg has left and the 
i)lher is just leaving the ground ; one fore leg has 
reached the ground and is just beginning its 
.sti*oke. Fig. S shows both hind-legs in the air, 
and the weight of the body su])ported upon one 
fore leg. In lig. 9 one fore-leg is doing its stroke, 
the other is nearly ready to begin ; the hiiul-l6gs 
remain niiicli as in the last diagram. In fig. 10 
one fore-leg lias left the ground, the other is at 
work noon it ; and the hind-legs arc being brought 
forwards. This brings us to the end of the series, 
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The llurse m iiiotiuii (after Muybridge). 


for fig. 11 is really inlenne<liate between figs. 1 
and 2. One or two facts may he seen from these 
diagrams, which, though small, are accurate. The 
grcate>t pio])ulsiv<? force n'sides in the hiiid-lcg. , 
as the weight of the hoi’se descemls upon any <me 
of its feet, the strain ufioii the limlw is so great 
that the pastern joint lies quite horizontally ; the 
legs are bent when taken nj» and straightened in 
the descent; the heels strilvo the grouml before 
the t<M*s. The length of a stride in the din’ereiit 
paces may he a])pro.\iiiiatcly stated as follows ; 
walk, 6 feet; amide, 10 feet; rack, 12 feet; trot, 
S to IS fei‘t ; canter, 10 feet ; gallop, 12 to 20 feet. 
Ill the mailer of speed a liorse may he* said to walk 
t *)!* r» mill's an hour, trot under saddle 6 to 12 
miles, or in harness 10 to 12 or even 14 ; as regards 
a galloj), the fastc«*t records seem to hell miles in 
5 min. 42^ see. ; 1 mile in 1 min. 43 sec. It instated 
that some of the old Cleveland horsc.s could carry 
7(i0 Ih. for 00 miles in twenty-four houi’s, and 
Lawrence gives a story of a (.hilloway which heat 
the coach from London to Kxeter ( 172 miles) hy a 
quarter of an hour, notwithstanding its frequent 
relay .s of fresh horses. 

A few words must be devotcil to tlie various 
domestic breeds of horses. 

The rarer is the one for which England is pre- 
eminently famous, and his origin from the coiri- 
hiriation of oriental with native blood has been 
above alluded to. The age of the racehorse when- 
ever foaled is reckoned from the next 1st .Tannar>% 
and hence it is advantageous that they should be 
b jin early in the year, so as to gain as much time 
a.s possible for development. Tn .Inly or August 
of ihe following year the serious training for the 
two-year and three -year- old races now in vogue 
begins. Very few horses now race after four years 


old, but are used for stud pur[>oscs, at prices vary- 
ing with the success they have attained on the 
turf. 

I Successful racehorses vary' much in shajK*, some 
being small and neat, others tall ami hoiiy. In 
height they may he said to range from 15 to 16.^ 
hands (the hand — 4 inches), though the most 
n.Mial dimensions are between ir>.\ and 16 hands ; 
the head should he light and w'cll .set on the neck, 
the ears small and pricked, the eye large, and the 
nostrils wide and expansible. I^he neck must ho 
moderately long, and must comhine inu.scnlar 
development w ith lightness ; the windpipe broad 
and loose ; the witheis may he high and narnnv ; 
hut it is imperative that the shoulder he sloping and 
muscular. The body should lie moderately deep- 
and straight ; length should be given to it hy the 
.shoulders and hips ; the loins must he hromi and 
tirm ; the hips long and wide. The Jinihs ought 
to he well jironoiiioiied and cleanly modelled ; the 
fetlock-joints large and the ]»asterus strong; tlio 
feet of moderate size, with no sign of contraction 
either in the heels or the frogs. The tail should 
ho set on high. Most iiiiTiortant of all is it that 
the different parts should Iiariiioiiisc together, and 
that the action should he good. Colour is j^erhaps 
of less consequence ; still it is worthy of remark 
that for a long time the majority of winners have 
licen chestrtnts. 

At lii.s fastest speed a racehorse may cover a 
mile in 1 min. 43 see. ; the rate of a mile a minute 
currently attributed to Eclipse is, according to a 
comjieteiit authority, ‘w’ildly incredible.’ 

In America the favourite form of horserace is the 
trotiing-niatch, wdiieh appears to have originated 
in the prohibition of horseracing hy the Puntans. 
The gradual evolution of the fast trotter is remark- 
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able. In 18‘28 a bet of $‘2()(K) was made and lost 
that no liorso could trot one mile in H minutes. In 
1852 the time required for tliat distance was 2 min. 
26 sec. ; in 1866, 2 min. 18 sec. ; whilst in 1881 it 
had been brought as low as 2 min. 10*5 sec. In 
1843 th(?rc was one horse that c’ould do the mile in 
2.i min., whilst, in 1871, 233 horses, and in 1882 no 
less than 1684 could accomidish this feat. Sec 
Tjiottin(?. 

The h nntcr is sometimes, but not often a thorough- 
bre<l. If lids be the casf.*, he is generally a horse 
that has failed to stand the test of the short rapid 
races, and is thoreiifter trained for a hunter. Ho 
dilfcrs fiom the racer imiinlv in carrying-power 
and endurance. A deep girth, with broad hips, 
a back not over long, and stron*; legs arc Ids most 
essential characters. Jumping is a most necessary 
accom])iishm(mt. A five-harrc«l gate is the ordinary 
limit of a lea]) ; hut a few ln)i*se.s have been known 
to clear heights between 6 and 7 feet. Yet only a 
few will jnni]) 10 or 12 feet of water in the huuting- 
lield, allhongh horses have been known to leap a 
distance t)f 36 feet. 

The t'harfjrr ouglit to he 15*3 hands high. He 
should ho a good weight-carrier, and the paces 
should Ik*, easy, owing to the regulation length of 
the iidlilary stirrups. JAirthermore, as the soldier 
has to devote his ri^ht hand to the management 
of his weapon, only tlie left can he used for guid- 
ing his steed, which has thus to he accustomed to 
tfike its instruct ions from th<? pressure of the leg 
or indie-atioiis given by the heel. 

Harness- horses are of all <legrces of value, and 
of varh'ties of race ami breed, from the tall Idgh- 
stej)piiig hays, 16^ or even 17 hands in height, wJdch 
draw the. four-iii-haiids of the wealthy, to the 
little pony whicdi drags a basket i»haeton. A really 
well-matehed pair of (Nirriage-horses of good action 
will f<*tch a very high pric<\ For horses drawing 
light vehicles, 15* I hands is an average height ; those 
preferred for coaching .are taller, and the wheelers 
arc conimoid^y an inch higher th.an the leaders. 

Cart-horses, like other harness- horses, are of all 
kinds. The enormously ho.avy animals which have 
been developetl as the result of crossing the native 
blood with blemish are now to he seen .almost 
exclusively in the dr, ays of brewers; for the 
most part they are bred in Lincolnshire, .and are 
expensive to rear, and hence to purchase. The 
old (Meveland breed ami the Sutlolk Punch are 
said to he now extinct, and the (.^lydesd.ale is 
perhai)s the f.avourite breed for this purpose at the 
present time. 

A i)ony is defimjd as being ,a horse under 13 
h.ands hi^h ; the Exmoor ponies arc a vahi.ahle 
l)recd, with well shape^d hoail, good quarti'rs, .and 
powerful hocks. For small dimensions the ]i.alm 
IS, however, carried ofl‘ by the Shetland breed, the* 
height of which is often as little as 10 hands, and 
not nnfrequently less even than this. 

In the m.anner of stable man.agornent it is of 
fii*st-chiss importance that the stable itself shonhl 
be in a lie.a.ltliy locality, and free from even the 
sus])ieion of had smell or foul air, to both of which 
horses are p.articularly sensitive. The stalls shouhl 
be roomy, and the slope of the floor no more tiiaii 
is needful to allow the drainage to run oil'; indeed 
an arched fh)or is to he preferred to a smooth slope. 
The stalls shr)uld he adejpiately lighted, hut the eyes 
should not he strained by the use' of too light paint 
or whitewash on the walls. Good ventilation is 
imperative, and^ should he achieved without ex- 
posing the animal to cold draughts. About 55® F. 
IS the mean temperature to he aimed at, but it is 
very often impossible to keep it down nearly so 
low as this ; in winter it is easy to keep it up, or 
even if this fail, the difference can he made up by 
clothing. In all mattei*s pertaining to the treat- 


ment of a horse, regularity and moderation arc 
the great secrets of success. 

The food varies much with the nature of the 
work the horse is called up«>n to ])erforin, and the 
iiK'ans f»f his owner. A cavalry charger is allowed 
10 lb. oats and 12 lb. bay per diem ; an oiiinibiis 
home 17 Ih. of mixed oats and maixe, the projior- 
tioiis varying acconling to tlie relative i>riees 'of 
the two grains, and 10 lb. bay. A hunter is 
very oommonlv allowed 12 lb. oats, 2 IV). beans, and 
0-8 11). bay. 

A certain moder.'ile amount of exercise every 
<hiy is neeess.ary ; nothing is worse than excessive 
fatigue one day and entire rest another. Two hours 
walking will as a rule snflice, hut the needs and 
cap.'ihiliti(JH of different aiiiuiaJs must he studied by 
those who have the care of them ; in all eases it 
should he tmoiigh to i)revent undue lidgetinesa 
when the animal is used by his master. 

HoitsK-nuKAKiNCJ, a process through which all 
young horses h.ave to go before th(‘y are lit for 
work. The raeehorse is generally i»roken when 
iilK)ut eighteen months old, hut carriage and 
«lraught horses are not broken until four year-olds, 
though many f.'irmers breiik their horses for light 
work .*it an earlier age. The process «li(fers coii- 
siderahly in v.an«)ns countries, but that in use in 
Kiiglaml, though the slowest, is the most thorough, 
and the only one fitt(?d to hr(‘ak a really valuable 
horse without risk. The chi(‘i rejiuisites for a good 
home- breaker are gentleness and nnlimite«l jiatienee, 
.‘IS a Inisly action may undo days of work. Pefore 
the commencement of the training, the horse is 
accustomed to he totichc<l l»y a man, and to the 
feel of a haltei*. After he is familiar with his 
l)reaker, who should on no account he changed, he 
is taken out with leading rein Jind halter until 
used to being led. The breaker nniy then coin- 
meiicc to ‘mouth’ his charge — i.e. teach liim to 
aTisw(*r the ])rcssure of the hit. This is generally 
done by ])lacing a bit in the horse's mouth every 
djiy while in the stable, until he is used to the 
metal ; he is then driven with long reins .att.'ichecl 
to his hit, by the breaker, who walks behind and 
turns his pupil in various direetioiis until ho 
answers the rein readily. After the mouthing has 
been Ihoronghly done, the horse may he mounted 
or Inirnessed anil gradu.ally accustomiMl to his 
])ro])er work. As the majoritv of hoi-ses do not 
rej)ay so iinicli trouble, tliey to he broken 

more quickly, hut in the case of a high-bred animal 
at the risk of his courage or his tmnjK.*r. 

ifi 1858 60 great attention was called to the 
system of an American called J. S. Ihircy, who 
broke horses thoroughly in an hour. The essence 
of Ibirey’s method (a method pnhlishod many ^yoars 
previously, l)nt first introduced to the pnldlc by 
ILarey) was the ‘easting’ or throwing down of the 
horse, and frightening him .so thoroughly that he 
gave no further resistanoc. Twenty years later 
much discussion was raised over an Australian 
.system, said to dilfer entirely from Ihirey’s, hut 
which only dilferod in the f.'ict that the horse’s 
head was lied to his tail until he fell, instead of 
violently casting him. Both of these systems, 
while (if great utility in the c.ase of a vicious 
horse, or wluwo homes are plentiful and of little 
value, arc much too severe to V)e undergone by 
a liigh-eojir.'iged hut nervous colt, who only requires 
])atieiice and gentleness to master him. 

From 1784 a tax was i!ii])osed in)()n horses and 
liorsetlealers ; in 1869 this was lixe(l at lOs. 6d. on 
each hors(^ or mule, and £12, 10s. was charged for 
a dealers license; the t.ax was removed in 1874. 

In the year 1888 no lc.ss Hum 11,505 horses were 
imported into the United Kingdom from various 
parts of the world, chiefly from Germany (6667) 
and Denmark (2234), the average value of the 
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iininuils bcMri^r fiS, wliih* 12,880 lioiiie-hved horses 
wove ox]>orted at- an avovaj;’e of £05. In 1891-95 
from M,00() to ‘23,00tl were afinually imported, and 
from 12,()tX> to exported. 

Thoiv ;ov works on tho horse by Sidiioy (new ed. 18871, 
Walsh p Stont'lunge ’] (new od. 1880), Youatfc (now cd. 
1SS21, Cuyer and Alix (Paris, 1880), Hayes (1893), 
Sidney (now cd. 1893), Tegetiiieier (1894), and 
Twoedic (1894); on liorse-inanagement, by Mayhnw 
(1S04) and others; on the anatomy of the horse, by 
M‘Kadyean ( 1884) and Flower (1892) ; on horse-breaking, 
by More ton (1883) and Hayes (18S9). See also tbo 
artielos RIDING, Hiitdi'Hag Y, Vktkiitnary Mkuicine, 
Oi.ANDKUS, Buoke.n Wini), Unsoi’Miness, kc . ; and 
Hutirs Biblioiimphical Iticord of Hippulnyy (1887). 

llorse« Master of the, the third ^reat officer 
of the court, who luus the superintendence of the 
royal stahles, and of all horses and hrecds of horse.s ■ 
l)elonging to the King. He exercises authority I 
over all tlie o<juerries and pages, grooms. eo:u‘h- 
men, saddlers, and faniers, and has the appoint- 
ment and control of all artiticei's working for the 
royal stahles. He is answerable for the dls- 
hursement of all revenues appropriated to defray 
the expenses of his department ; hut his accounts 
are audited and examined hy the Hoard of (ireeii 
(.'loth. He has the privilege <»f making use of the 
royal horses, pages, and servants, and rides next to 
tlie monarch on all state occasions. The office is 
one of great antiijiiity, and is considered a position 
of great honour. He is a]ipointed during pleasure, 
hy ietteas patent ; hut his tenure of office de])ends 
on the existence of the [lolitical party in power. 
Tlic salary is £‘25(X) a year. 

llllf. See ( 'll ES TNUT. 

II o r.se-ll y. See Ko r est- fi. y. 

Ilorsetflianis. See (ir akds. The name is 
also ap])Iie<i t<i a large ]>uhlie office in Whitehall, 
aptu’opriated to the departments under the general 
comiiianding-in-ehief. 'IMie word Horsegu.ards is 
iise<l conventionally to signify the militarv author- 
ities at t!»e heatl of army allairs, in contradistinction 
to the civil chief, the Secretary of State for War. 
Ilor.se-liair. See Hair. 
llorso-liair Worm. See Hair-eel. 

llorselc^ss I'arriatK^ivs. See 'riiACTioN- 
EN(;i.N KS, t; A.S-EXti I N E. 

llorsens* a Danish seaport on the Horsensfiord, 
32 miles SSW. of Aarhus. Pop. 22,243. 

IlorSC-powor. 'rin^ word pnircr is of frequent 
use as a .scientific (*\pressioii. Tlius we speak of 
steam-power, water-power, ami so on. Wluni u.setl 
in this sense it is (juite obvious that reference 
is merely made to tlie nature of tlie store of energy 
in t he parl-itMiIar motor under eonsidcration. Again, 
'when wf* speak of tlie total em?rgy of a given 
system as the total power that it has of doing 
work, it wonl<l seem to he almost an insult to 
the mental power of our auditor to tell him in 
addition that hy the latter phrase we mean simply 
total work measured in terms of any convenient 
unit. Hut it is often necessary to know the 
quantity t)f work which can he produced in a 
given time ])y a given motor. It is in this con- 
nection that the term one /lorxc- power is used to 
denote tin; rate at which on the average a lioi-so can 
df) work jMii* unit fime, ami this rate is lulopted 
in Hritaiii as the unit rate of working. Estimates 
of its numerical value necessarily dilVer very much ; 
and SCI, in onlerto get a delinite unit available for 
scientific purposes, the convention is nnwle that the 
original estimate of Houlton and Watt shall lie 
regarded as correct. 'Fhe value whicli they gave 
was 3;i,(KK) foot-i>ounds per ininute. 

An ordinary rule for calculating the horse-]M)wer 
of a steam engine is to divide by 33,(X)0 the con- 
tin m*d jn-oduct of the area of the jnston in inches, 


the pressure in ]>nnnds Aveight per stmare inch, the 
lengtli of the stroke in feet, and tne number of 
slidkcs per minute. Thus, hy the hoi*se-powcr 
of an engine we merely mean the numerical rate 
at which it can do work, expressed in terms of the 
above conventional unit, and this number obviously 
coincides with the nuiiiher of horses to which the 
engine is equivalent as regards Avork in the^ same 
time. Df coiiLse the available horse- poAver is less 
than the actual horse power as got by the above 
rule, hecau.se of the Avork Avhich has to he done 
against friction in the engine itself. See Steam- 
ENiJiNK. The term mntt’po^rer is similarly used, 
being usually taken as one-eighth of a hor.se. 

Hor.soracinK* Horses AA'ere used for liar- 
ne.ss purposes before tliev Avere ever ridden ; and 
hariot-race.s took place before horses raced umler 
saddle. The earliest mention of chariot- races occurs 
in Homer ( ///W, xxiii. ), who gives a clear description 
of those contests. 'I’lie ]>rogranime of the (Ireciau 
games included horsoracing in the 33d Olympiad — 
i.o. the ye.ar 648 n.r. ; some authorities give the 
time a.s the ‘2.3d (Olympiad, though this earlier date 
was that of chariot- racing. Racing can thus claim 
a history, albeit a broken one, of nearly .3(K)0 years, 
and, at the period above mentioned, it Avas so 
fill* reduced to a .system that the horses ha«l to he 
entered ami sent to Elis at least tliirfy days before 
tlie contests began, the riders .Mpending the month 
in a course of training and exorcise. The 71st 
Olympiad, or 496 n.(^., the Oiceks insfihited a race 
called the ‘(.'alpe,’ which Avas confined to mares, 
jii.st .os Ihe One Thousand (Juineas and the Oaks 
are now ; Avhile according to (. r rote’s History of 
(irrrer it Avoultl appear that, in course of time, a 
certain numher of races were restricted to colts of 
one age, so that they might not labour under tlio 
disatl vantage of competing umler equal Aveights 
ag:iinst older h()rse.s. In the lOth century, Hugo 
(.'apet‘ accompanied his request for the hand of 
King Athelstan’s sister hy a present of several 
(iermau running horses. In the reigfl of Henry II. 
‘ hackneys and charging steeds ’ raced at Siuitli- 
field ; and under Richard 1. we hear of a course three 
miles long, with a prize of ‘forty noumis of redy 
gi»lde’ for the winner. To James 1 . tlie (*rodit is 
commonly assigned of having placed the turf on a 
|)eniianent basis. His taste for racing appears to 
liave been fostered by an acehleiital eirciimstaiice. 
It is said that several Spanish horses, throAvn over- 
hoard from the ships of the Armada, reached the 
c<»ast of Hallo way, and proved siiiierior in speoil to 
any of tlie native liorscs. The suitahlcne,ss of 
Newmarket as a site for racing had been perceived 
prior to the mlvent of Jamc.s I., who, however, lost 
no time in Avitnessing the races there, as he avils 
luesent in Hi()5, probably for the first time, that 
t»oing tAvo year.s alter his accession to the throne. 
It is worth iiieiitioiiing that the king Avas at Lincoln 
r.aces in 1607, heoause, on the occasion of a race 
taking place there on the .3il April, the king appears 
to have acted as a sort of clerk of the course, for he 
caused the (rack, a tiuarter of a mile long, to he 
‘raleil ami cordeil Avith rope ami hoopes’ on both 
.shies, Avlierehy the people were kept out, and Hlie 
horses that roiined were .seen faire ’ ( Nicliols’ 
yrrsH of James /.). CromAvell Avas, to a certain 
extent* an upholder of racing, ilioiigli perhaps 
he did more for breeding than for raciim; hut 
Charles II. greatly encouraged the turf, and 
<*aused races to lie held near whatever idace he 
might h.appcn to he staying. C^uecn AiinOj as is 
Avell known, kept racehorses, ran them in her 
oAvn name, and gave plates to be run for. None 
of tlu! first three (jeorges signalised tliemselvcs hy 
extreme love for the turf ; hut it was in the 
tweiifcy-tliird year of (feorge IJf. that the Horse 
Tax, which //jrr lUia imposed a duty of two guinea.^ 
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upon every horse entered or starting for any plate, 
&c., was passed. Before George Ill.’s long reign 
came to an end the Prince of Wales was a prominent 
figure in the racing world, his career as a horse- 
owner dating from 1784. In 1786 the stud was 
sold in consequence of the pecuniary embarrass- 
ments of the prince ; but, (»n parliament generously 
increasing his income, he took to racing once more. 
\^hen the prince next gjive up racing it was for 
a very ditrerent reason. His liorse Escape was 
entered to run on the 20th and 21st at the New- 
market October meeting in 1791. On the lirst day 
it was beaten by three othei's ; but on the secoml 
day it won easilv, whereupon unpleasant remarks 
were made, the Jockey Club took the matter up, 
and Sir (Hilaries Bunbury told the prince that if he 
continued to allow Chifney to riue his horses no 
gentleman would start against him. Rather than 
sacrifice his j»)ckey lie retired from the turf, though 
he made a modified reappearance in 1805 at the 
retpiest of tlie Jockey Club ; but the royal stable 
was never represented at Newmarket after 1808. 
William IV. naturally had no taste for racing, but 
as a sort of duty he kept on so that the nomina- 
tions should not become void. 

Since the accession of Queen Victoria the turf 
has not reci*ive<l any particular encouragenieut from 
royalty; in fact, from a purely racing view a retro- 
grade step has Ikhmi taken, as in 1886 the Queen’s 
Plates were discontinued, and the sum they nque- 
sentod was imireased to XofKX), which has been 
handed over yearly to the Royal Commission on 
Horse Jireeiiing, who haie exjiendod this amount in 
promoting the breeding of hunters ami other half- 
ured horses. Siii<;e the time of William IV. no 
member of the royal house owned racehorses until 
the Prince of Wales bought a few. 

Of all the meetings held at the present time the 
one at Chester is possildy the most ancient, as an 
order bearing <lato lOth January 1571 provitles for 
the Saddlers' ball, which was of silk, being changed 
into a silver bell of the value of 3s. 4d., and tjiis 
bell was to be the jirize for the horse ‘which, with 
speed of runriinge, then should niiine before all 
others.’ In 1610 the one silver bell was changed 
into three ‘cuj)ps,’ ami the race was then known jis 
‘St Ge(»rge’s Race.’ In 1623 ‘one faire silver cupp,’ 
worth about <C8, was substituted for the three cu]»> 
The Chester (hip, as at present constitutetl, was 
first run for in 1824. In Yorkshire, a horsenu*ing 
county par c.rrr.Uv.tuic.y races took jilace, according 
to (himden’s Britannia, as early as lofM) in the 
forest of Galtres, on the east of York, the prize 
being a small bell with which the head of the 
winning horse wa.s clecorated ; while Drake, in 
his Ehuracinn, states that, when the river Ouse 
was frozen over in 1607, a liorserace was run upon j 
it from the tower at Marygate end, through the 
great arch of Ouse Bridge, to the Crane at Skelder- 
gate Postern. On the Knavesmire racing dates 
from 1709, though the lirst race for the King's 
Guineas did not take place till 1731. The St Leger 
has <lone more than anything idse to make Don- 
caster Town Moor famous ; yet, though races do 
not appear to have been held there so early as 
at Chester or Newmarket, so long ago as 1703 
the Yorkshirernen pitted their horses one against 
another, and twelve years later the corporation 
of Doncaster contributed towards the stakes. In 
1776 a sweepstakes was won by the Marquis of 
Rockinghanrs Allabulculia, and in 1777 by Mr 
Sotheron’s Bourbon. In 1778 the race, the condi- 
tions for which were identical with those governing 
the aforesaid sweepstakes, lirst received the name 
of the St Leger, the proiiosal to so de.signate it 
emanating from the Mar(|uis of Rockingham, who 
presided at the dinner held at tlie Red Lion on the 
entry day. A Colonel St Leger, who lived near 


Doncaster, originated the sweepstakes in 1776, 
and tlic race received its name in his honour. 
Since its first institution the conditions of tlic 
race and the weights carried by the horses have 
several times undergone alteration. Ascot (q.v.) 
has been a seat of horseracing since 1711. 

Epsom (o.v.), perhaps the most pojmlar race- 
course in Englaml, first became famous in 16^10 
for^ its mineral waters. It is uncertain when 
racing w<is first practised, but it certainly existed 
in 1648, and in 1660 Pepys regrets his inability 
to lui present at Banstead Downs to see a great 
horse and foot race. When racing at Eiisom 
was in its infancy the usual custom was to decide 
a race in the forenoon, after which the whole com- 
pan}'^ went into the town U) dinner, and if another 
race was fixed for the saim! day, it look place 
after dinner. In 1780 the Derby Stakes were 
first instituted, and named after one of the turf’s 
best and most influential sup])orters— the twelfth 
Earl of Derby. In ])oint of antiquity, however, 
tlie Oaks c.*in claim precedence over the Derby, the 
‘Ladies’ Race’ having first taken place in 1779. 
On many occasions since the Derby was first luii 
the winner of tliat race has succc'cded in also win- 
ning the St Legiu*. (.’lianipion acliieved the dual 
vi«*tory in 1800; ami the feat was m)t again acconi- 
j ])lisbed till ISIS, by Surplice. The other double 
winners li.avo been Plying Dulchman in 1849; 
Voltigeiir, 1850; West Australian, 1853; Blair 
Athol, 1864; Gladiateur, 1865; Lord Lyon, 1866; 
Silvio, 1877 ; Iroquois, ISSl ; Melton, 1885; 
Ormonde, 1886; Donovan, 18811; Common, 1891; 
Isinglass, 1893; Sir V^isto, 1895; Persimmon, 
1896; Galtoo More, 1897; Plying Eo.v, 1899; and 
Diamond Jubilee, 1900. The St Leger has l>een 
won by the Oaks winner on eight occasions — viz. 
Formosa, 1868; Hannah, 1871; Marie Stuart, 
1873; Apology, 1874; Janette, 1878; S<*a-breeze, 
1888; La Fleche, 1892; and Sceptre, 1902. Tlie 
Two Thousand Guineas, Derby, and St Leger have 
been won by the same horse nine times. The first- 
named race, wns first run in ISOO, but it was not 
till 1853 I bat Mr Bowos's West Australian sne- 
cee<led in carrying off all three events ; tlie others 
; being Glailiatcur, 1865; Lord Lyon, 1866; Grnionde, 

I 1SS6; (^)mmon, 1891; Isinglass, 1893; Galteo 
' Ylore, 1897; Flying Po.x, 1899; and Iliainond 
Jubilee, 1900; but in 1868 Formosa, winner of the 
Oaks, had been j^reviously successful in the Two 
Thousjiiid, and suhseuuently won the St l^eger. 
The Derby (won by Lord ibisebery in 1894 and 
1895 with Ladas anil Sir Visto, and by the Prinee 
of Wales in 1896 and 1900 with I^n>inl)non and 
DiainomI Jubilee) is still regard('(l as the great 
race of the ycjar, but has hardly ki*pt up its char- 
acter. In 1867 there were thirty starters, bub 
so many have never run since ; and only in 
1869, 1872, 1874, 1878, 1879, ami 1901 have the 
starters numbered hot ween twenty and thirty. A 
proportionate falling olV is iioliceable in the cases 
of the other ‘classic’ races, as they are termed. 
This is doubtless owing to the competition of the 
rich stakes oll'cred l»y the executive of ilie gate- 
•moiiey meetings. In 1880 the sum of £200(), at 
that time the largest amount ever given to any one 
ra<;e, was added to the Manchester Cup. Since that 
time stakes have been increasing in value. The 
Sandowii l*ark Eclipse Stakes, founded in 1886, 
was in 1889 worth i:ll,lG0; the lb>yal Stakes at 
Kempton Park, fii*st run in 1889, was worth £9.500; 
the Purllaud Stakes at Leicester, for two year-olds, 
amounted to £5250 ; and the Prince of W ales’s 
Stakes, for three-year-olds, at the same meeting, 
to £ll,(K)0. Whetiier these valuable prizes are for 
the ultimate gocwl of the turf remains to be seen ; 
Imt it is indisputable that they have materially 
interfered with the old-established races; so in 
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onler to keep pace with I lie times it has heeii 
arranged thnt the Derhv shall never be worth less 
than lotKK) ; ihe race of hSlK) being the hrst to come 
under the new order. 

Flat-raein;; is altogether under the direction of 
the .loeUev Club, and, by rule 05, any horse running 
at a inoetiug not under Jockey Club rules is thence- 
hirward disipialilied for ever from running at meet- 
ings at which the rules arc in force. I'lie Jockey 
Club appears to have come into existence during 
the reign tif (Jeorge II.; and the iirst mention of 
it occurs in Ilcber's Vitrinff Cnh'inhir for IToS, in 
connection with a rcgiilalion ]»asscd in tlie March of 
llial year directing all riders to jwiss the scales when 
thcy*^came in, umler pain of dismissal. In the 
v(duine on llitvi.ufj in the ‘Ijadminton* series, the 
writer on the * Ifistorv of the Jockey Club ’ says that 
tradition assigns to tlie year 1750 the origin of the 
.Jockey Cliil». At any rate a room on the site of 
the present Jockey Club buildings was erected in 
175*2 on ground leased by AVilliam Erralt, a borsc- 
dealer, to tlie Duke of Ancaster ami the Marquis 
of Hastings, in trust for fifty years. Tlie rules 
of racing are iiromulgatcd by this Ixidy, and are 
allcrotl ironi time to time as circuuisLaiici's may 
suggest. In ISvSl) the rules were eiilircly recast, 
and came iiit<» force witli the coinnieiicenient (»f the 
s(‘ason of ISOO. The new code confers increas(‘d | 
rcsi)on‘'ibilitics and power upon the ollicials, ami j 
iiiakcs several changes in the rules wliicli ba<l pre- | 
viously been in force. 'I’lie ‘apprcntiee allowanci 
bus been done away with, ami tlie restriction which 
formerly preeluded foreign horses from being bamli 
capned in Kngland unless they bad been six months 
in the eonntry has been al)olishe<l. The object of 
the rule, u liieh to .some p(*r.soiis was very ohiioxions, 
was to enalile the hamlicapper to have some know- 
ledge of the previous perforniaiie(*s of the horses 
to whicli he had to assign weight. Tlie Jtiekey 
Club is a self-constituted body, ami many of its 
acts are neither recognised nor governed by the 
law of Kngland ; yet witli respect to racing it 
discharg(*s many iinport.nit funcliuiis. No duty, | 
however, lias been more (lisagrecable than the one I 
it was called upon to perform in ISSII, when the ! 
stewards, Mr James Low! her, Kord March, and \ 
Ihince SoltykolV, sat as arliitralors in the c.ase of 
Sir tleorge Ciietw*vnd r. Lor<l Durham, v hirh w’as 
an actifui originally brought in a court of law, but 
afterwards referred, with the assent of both parties, 
to the Jockey Club. The proceedings aid.se out of 
a -'pocch inaile by Lord Diirhani at the Cinicrack 
dinner at ^'ork in 1887, in which sundry charges 
weic made against certain persons on the tnrf. 

Dining the season of 190*2, l.*n meeting.s w*ere 
lixe<l lo take place beUveen the 2.*ld Mareli and 
the *21)111 Noveiidier; and of the winning jockeys 
W. Lane won 170 races; \V. Halsey, 115; i). 
Maher, 100; J. If. Martin, 80. The most success- 
ful owners w*en! Mr II. S. Sievier, who w’on stakes 
to the aiiionnt of C*23,CS0, ami (.'olonel II. M‘(.\al- 
iiioni, .€18,114. iiie earnings of a jockey in good 
practice are very great, iiio regulation fee is £5 
for a winning mount and €3 for a losing one; but 
it is comparatively seldom that a jockey’s remunera- 
tion is coiilined to the iiiiiiimuiii scale. Lets are 
often made for him ; retaining fees run to .€1000 or 
iiion* ; presents arc almost invariably given for 
snccessfiil rilling ; and in .some cases the stakes of 
great races have been promi.sed to jockeys if they 
win. The record time for the Derby (I mile 4 fur- 
longs ‘20 yards), made by Volodyovski in 19(K), w*as 
2 111 . 40? s. The record jiricc for a j^earling was 
vl^’,000, pabl in J900 for Sceptre, who justilied the 
jiriee by winning in 190*2 the four races— Oaks, St 
l>*gpr, Two T’libusaml Oninca.s, and One 'rhou.sand 
Guineas. 

In Au.stralia breeding and racing is carried on 


with great entliiisiasm. 'riie principal centres are 
at Sydney and Melbourm*, wdiere there are Jockey 
riiibs. 'i’lie chief races are the Sydney Derby, the 
Victoria (Melbourne) Derby, and the Melbourne 
Cup. The live ami six furlong races so common in 
Englanil arc not encouraged. Australian horses 
havo been sent over and raced in Kngland with 
con.siderable success. In Canada the Ontario 
Jockey Club have an annual rneeliiig at Toront^ 

In tiie United Slates tlie lirst liniiie of borseracing 
wjLs in the soulli, wbitlier it was iiitroduced by 
the eaily settlers, h'lat-iacing was common in the 
northern states in lsl2, and has cniitiiiued to tlourisb 
ever since. Diomed ( i >ei by w inner in 1780 ) was 1 he 
lirst of a long series of famous horses inqiovted from 
Englaiul, and latterly from Krance and Australia, 
for breeding pniqio.ses, as much as .€50,000 having 
lieen paid for Orimmde. I lacing is now* a widely- 

.spreaii ])astinio in tlie Stales, and there are many 
Jockey (^liibs and ineeiiiigs. The four principal 
centres arc New Voik, Ubicago, San Eianci.‘‘Co, and 
Louisville. The great dilVerence between Engli.sli 
and American racing is that the latter is run on 
earth courses ( ‘ diri-traeks ') instead of turf. These 
s]»oeially prepared for racing, and are favour 
al»le to great speed, but make a siivere st'ain on 
the horses’ leg.i. (‘uriously I'nongli, the (Uie mill 
record on a ‘dirt-track’ was made by an imported 
lioi*se, Drimer, at Ubicago in 1 m. iks .s, and the 
.same record on liirf in England was made by an 
American horse, (‘aiman, in J iii. 33 s. at IJnglield 
(lOoO). The system of riding recently adopted in 
.America varies miieb from the usual iiielliou. The 
saddle is placed w ell forwaril on the wit hers, instead 
of tlio middle of the back, and the jockey with 
very short slirniiis sits eronebing o\er the lior.se’.s 
neclv. Tlii.s not only assists t he horse, wliieb carries 
w’eigbt more easily on its sboiibleis than on its 
back, but rednees the veidstanee of the air to the 
jockey. A change almost amounting to a revolu- 
tion was caused in England in IDUO I by the advent 
of several American jockeys who rode in ihis 
manner. Their sueees.s was siieb that many of ili 
Eiigli.sli jockeys have followed .‘-nit. Maij.\ ..\ineii- 
ean horses have been raced in Kngland, and often 
with great siicei'ss. The favourite Aineiican s]»oiL 
of trotting is the suliject of a separate article in 
lln.-^ work. 

In Eraiice great interest is now taken in breeding 
thorough breds ami in racing, liacing on English 
lines was iiitroilncod in 180(i, ami greatly promoted 
by Napoleon 1 1 1. Many iiiecd ings are lield, amongst 
the best-known centres being Longcliamp.s, Cliaii- 
tilly’^, Eontainebleaii, .Anteuil, ami La Marche. The 
(ti'and Ib ix de Paris ( value ;€Jt),SI2 in 4901 ), run at 
Longcbaiiips, near the cai»ital, is one of the great 
races of the worbl ; since its foundation in 1S€3it 
has been won by English horses over a dozen times. 
ihi the other hand, Erenob lioi.'^cs have won many 
of the great raies in England, the A.^col Cnj’», 
Goodwood Cup, <.'esai ew itcli, Cainbiidge.sbire, and 
others liaviiig lallen to them more or lo.‘s freijnently. 
The famous Gladiatenr carried off the Two Thou- 
sand Gniiicas, Derby, and St Leger in 1865. 
Uacing i.s also carried on in India, Cermany, 
Austria, Hungary, Ital^’, and llnssia. Hut in 
Knssia trotting is coming more and more into 
favour; as is to some extent the case in the 
other Continental conn trios named. The chief 
German racecouise.s are at llerlin-JTojipegarten, 
Haden-Hadeii, Leipzig, and Dresden ; in Austria- 
Hungary, at Vienna and at Huda-rcsth. The 
long-distance rides (as from Paiis to Berlin) that 
sometimes take place on the Continent are in 
England regarded as cruelty to animals. The 
racing of riderles.s lioi*ses, formerly in use in Italy 
(see (?()R.so), lia.s been put a stop to. 

The nile.s of racing in England iirovido that in 
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each day’s racing there shall be two races of 1 mile 
or upwards, not being selling races ; and no race 
shall be run over a less distance than 5 furlongs. 
In the opinion of those who have the interests of 
the turf at heart, there are too many of what 
are colloquially known as ‘5-fnrlong scrambles,’ 
whicli make shifty horses and bad jockeys. The 
rule as to the number of races in a day of 1 mile 
or upwards is of course strictly complied with ; but 
ilf is at comparatively few meetings that a 2-mile 
race is witnessed. At A.scot there are several 
events run over 2 miles ; the Child (hip coui*se 
is 2.i miles ; anti that for the Alexandra Plate 
3 miles; while the CJoodwood Cup distance is 
also 2i miles, anti the Cesarcwitch is run over 2i 
mile.s. 

The weights carried by racehorses arc assigned 
in various ways. In some rat;es, like the Derby, 
Oaks, anti St beger, which are confined to homes of 
one age, all carry the same wtdght ; but if, as in 
the Derby, isith lillic.s and colts are eligible to 
compete, the fillies have a st;x allowance of 3 lb. 
Next ctinie the weight-for-ago races, open to horses 
t»f dilVereut ages, in which case horses of the same 
ago carry the same weight, the younger ones leas 
than older ones. Thinlly coint^s the hantlieap, 
which, tiwing tti the Jiehl if opens to fraud, is 
said to h.ave been responsiblti ftir many of the 
mali>ra(dices wliich occasionally take place in con- 
ntH'titin with the turf : it was brought into fashion 
b^ the proniotci's of race-meetings sometimes iind- 
ing it difficult to provitle snfliciont snort for the 
spcctator.s and the owners of horses, ^"hen racing 
was in its infancy all horses, whicli were, liowever, 
usually five or .six yeans of age, carried the .same 
weights, so that if a four-year-old hiippened to start 
he met maturcr horses on di.sa<lvantagcous term.s ; 
and, when a horse ha<l made a name for himself, no 
others were entered against him. Weiglit-for-age 
races (in which honses of six years old and upwards 
give weight, according to a scale laid down, to 
younger coninetitors) and give-aiul-lake i)lat(*s 
were gradually introduced, the give-amt take 
plate being one in which a certain weight, say 9 
stone, was assigned to homes of a certain size, M 
hands, for example. Horses above that size carrie<l 
7 lb. extra for each inch, while those wlio fell 
short of that measnremcnl were allowed 7 lb. 
for each inch below H hands. Handicaps were 
known in the l8Ui century, hut it was nut 
till about 1818 that they figured often in the 
nrogi*ammes of^ race- iiioe tings. Since then they 
nave increased in numher. 

The handicaps at the meetings of which the 
Jockey (Jlub stewards are also the stewards uf 
the meeting are made by the official liaiidi- 
capper, who is a salaried ollicial of the Jockey 
Club ; but his services are retained for many 
other meetings, for which he obtains extra re- 
ninneration from those employing him. In racing 
it is sought to equalise the chances of the differ- 
ent horses by apportioning to each the weight 
which, in the opinion of the hamlicapper, will bring 
them together, liLs aim being to bring about a death 
heat by all the horses competing. The conditions 
of a handicap are tluly pulllished, and the date at 
which the entries close is notified. The hantli- 
capper then proceeds to consider the powers of the 
horses, and assigns to each horse tlie weight lie 
thinks it ought to carry, anti in due coui'so the 
several owners know the hantlicapper'.s estimation 
of their horses by the publication of the weiglits 
in the Racing Calendar, Those who think that the 
handicapper has entertained an exaggerated esti- 
mate of their horse’s powers can save furt her cost 
in the way of forfeit by declining to accent ; anti 
then the next piece of intelligence published in the 
Sheet Calendar is the ‘ acceiitances,’ as they are 


called— in other words, the names of the horses 
! whose owners are prinul facie .satisfied with theii 
I chances, though it by no iiiean.s follows that all 
those that are * left in,’ as the phrase runs. M ill 
start for the race. It frequently liappcns that the 
horse to M'hieh i.s allotted tlie ton M’oight i.s amori^' 
the non -acceptors, not ahvays oecause hi.s oM’nei 
thinks that tlie horse cannot give awiay the required 
Aveight, but hecau.se he is occasionally unwilliii^ 
for him to carry so much for fear of breaking him 
doMm, of M'hieh there is obviously more chance 
under 9 stone than under 6 or 7 .'^toiie. 

Moreover, the conditions of nearly every handica] 
provide that a horsi.* winning a race after tlie nub 
lication of the M'eights shall e:irry a penalty, M'liicl 
mu.st he added to the M'eiglit originally allotted h^i 
the handicapper ; and the incurring of this penalty 
is often the rca.son of lioi*ses not .starting. AVlici; 
the top M'oight or M'eights do not aec<*pt, the high 
est M-eight accepting is raised to that M’hicli Ma,‘ 
originally the maximum of the handicap, and 
then, a.ssnming the maximum to have been 9 stone, 
a notice appears in tlie Calendar to the cIVoci 
that, the highest M’oight accejiting being 8 stone 
4 Ih. (nr Miiatcvcr the inipo.st may have been), 
it has been raised to 9 stone, and the others in 
proportion. I he minimum M’(*ight to he oarrieil 
111 a handicap or any other race is fixed by tlic 
rules of racing at (i stone, and by the 27lh rule 
the lop Aveight to be allotted in a handicap shall 
not he le.ss than 8 stone 12 Ih. For a year or two 
prior to 1889 a rule was in force that apprentices 
M’ho had not ridden three M'inners might claim a 
5-Ih. alloM'aiiee .so long a.s the Meight to be carried 
did not fall short of the minimum M cight permitted. 
The object of the rule M as to encourage the em- 
ployment of lads not yet out of their time mIio 
gave promise of riding mcII ; hut after the regula- 
tion had been in force for a short time it M’as 
nrgeil that the fi-lh. allowance np.set the work of 
the handicapper ; so, M'hen the rules of racing 
Mere revised by the Jockey Club in 1889, the 
section authorising the apprentice alloMance M’as 
excised. 

To decide upon the Moights horses shall carry is 
no easy task. The hamlicapper must he a regular 
attendant at raee-meiduigs and able to form his 
OAvn judgment on A\hat he sees; for the position 
a liorse may occn]>y at the termination of a race is 
not neces.sarily any criterion of his true form. He 
may he out of condition ; or, M'heii his jockey finds 
he cannot M'in M’itli him, a horse is almost invari- 
ably eased and finishes seventh or eighth Avhen he 
might have been third or fourth ; and the haiuli- 
capper must also possess sufficient ])erception to 
see when an attempt is made to IhroM' dust in his 
eyes. Even so astute a man as the laic Admiral 
lions occasionally made mistakes ; and Avhoever 
may for the time being occupy that ditficult ]>osi- 
tioii must abandon all hope of pleasing everybody. 

Sec J. C. Why to, History of the British Turf ( 2 vols. 
1840); James Kice, History of the Tnrf (2 vols. 1879); 
W. Hay, The Racehorse in Training (1880), and The 
Horse and Jam to Breed Him ( 1888) ; Hare, History if 
jyifM’WKO’A’ci (1884) ; History of Jtacitujaud SUeplcch using, 
'Badminton* scries, Duke of Bojiufort, editor (1880); 
Touchstone, Ptdigne, Description, and History of Cele- 
brated English and French Bacehorsrs, J/fi^ to iiVcS’7 ; an 
anonymous History of Racing (1802); Joseph Osborne, 
The Horse-breeder's Handbook (1881), and ComjHinion 
to the Stud-botjk (Epsom, 1889) ; The General Stud-book, 
published every five years (vol. xvi. 1889); Wcatherloys’ 
Portraits of Celebrated Racehorses (4 vols. 1887); 
Taunton, Portraits of Cdebrated Racehorses (4 vols. 
1889); Weatherleys’ yearly Racing Calendar; Huff’s 
Guide to the Tnrf ; K. Black, Horse Racing in England 
(1894). See also STKErLECiiASE, Tuottino, Betting. 

Horse-radish {Coehharla Arrmrajcia\ a per- 
ennial iierbaceoiis plant, belonging to the natural 
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order Cnieifora* and to the same ^ernis as srnrvy- 
It jM)ssesses the same aiitiscorlnitic pro- 
perties as the latter, hut is better known jjopnlarly 
on aecoiint of its use as a condiment with roast- 
beef. It is hij^dily stiniiilaiit, exeitin;,^ the stomach 

and ^mnnotinj' the 

f secret ions, partieii- 

hij-ly that ot^ uriiK 

^ and is re'coj^nised as 

tivation it mpiires 
very <leeply-worked 
soil, from which it is 
very d i Hicul 1 1 o era< 1 i- 
cate, as the smallest 
bit of root not re- 
moved will emit a 

bud. Cases of fatal 
]»oisonin‘^ have 
Koots of rforsc-radish (a ) and several times oc- 
Monk-diood (/>). curred through the 

ijATiorant mistaking 
the roots of Alonkshood (q.v.) for those of horse- 
radish. The former are powerfully poisonous; but 
there is no resemblance bctw<‘eii I he two plants in 
any respect. The ro<»ls of horse-radisli arc long, 
tapering, cylindrical, with a cream-coloured skin. ; 
Those of monksho«)d are short, irregular in >hape, j 
blunt at both ends, and have a nut-brown skin. 1 
Tin? l oot leaves of liorse-radish are from 9 to 18 inches j 
long by from A to 6 inches broad, entire, but often i 
tootlied on the margins. Those of monkshood arc j 
niiindisb in outline, divided to the base into five to 
seven deeply-cut, linear, linely-pointed segments, j 
TIic lloaers of horse radish, wliicli are s[»aringly , 
]H'oduce<l in Hritain or the United States, are borne j 
on branching stems about ‘2 feet high, and coni- 
|)osc«l of four ])iiro white spreading petals. Moiiks- 
liood bears its flowers freely in handsome racemes, 
at the cxtremith's of usualiy sim]de or unbranched 
stems; the c<dour is <leep blue, and the unopened 
llower .strongly resembles a helmet or hood. 

Horse-radish Tree. See Bkn (Oil of). 

Horsesliooing^. Tn ohlen times horses gener- 
ally went unshod, as they no>v do in many «*asteni 
countries ; but our macadamised roads and paved ' 
treets, fast j»aces and heavy loails, would speedily 
wear away tlie stoutiist hoofs, and a rim of iron 
has acconliugly been long in use as a proteetitm. 
In style and patf<M7i the horse’s shoe varies aliiio.Mt 
as much as nis master’s boot, and like it, wlien 
badly made or ‘unskilfully fitted, pnxliices serious 
inconvenience*, and even leads to acci«lents and 
diseases. When the feet are strong and properly 
managed nothing is better than a jilain shoe of 
tolerably uniform breadth and thickness, carefully 
fa.shioncd to the shape of the foot. But many 
good authorities prefer what is called a seated 
shoe, wliich has a level part for the crust to 


rest upon, and within that the inner half of the 
shoe towards the sole surface is bevelled off. This 
seated shoe is thus wider than the jdain shoe, and 
hence affords greater protection for a weak or Hat 
sole. For fafuty or diseased feet special forins of 
shoes are made. In nil healthy feet the shoo 
should be fitted to the foot, ami not, as is com- 
monly done, the foot cut to fit the shoe. Another 
frequent error must he avoitled— keeping the shoe 
short and spare at the heels. For roadstei’s ‘the 
toe of the fore-shoes should be slightly turned up, 
which greatly obviates tripjiing. Tlie hind-shoes 
are generally thickened and sometimes turned down 
at the ht?(‘ls. The niimher of nails reonired must 
1 vary somewhat with the weight of the slioe and the 
: soundness of the horn ; five is the minimum, nine 
! the maximum. It is inqiortant, hoAvever, that the 
shcM?s he firmly held on by as few nails as possible. 
In a saddh*-hor.se with sound feet three on the 
outside and two on the inside should sutlice to 
hohl a well -lit ted sluie. Horses for heavy draught 



A sound Fore foot i>roparod for the Shoe : 

A, A, thr Ih'oIs of tin* cru.st ; U, lln* tor rut out to rrrrivp the 
rli]#; CJ, C, Ihoqimrtrrs of Uie crust ; l>, I), llir burs ns Ibry 
HhiiuUl l»r Irft, witli Ibc full fioi,' bctwccii tliriii ; E, E, tlie 
au^rlrs ImIwocu tlie lirrls uiul l>ar.s, where corns ui»i>rar; 
F, F, tlir coiicu\«‘ suriucu of Llie toe ; (J, (j, the bulbous Iterl.s; 

I H, the cleft. 

j are generally shod in Scotland with tips and heels, 

I Avliich aifoid increased firmness of tread and greater 
I power, esjiecially wln*n dragging hc'iivy loads. To 
j preserve tlic fiiot in a souml state the shoes should 
j lie removeil every month. When the shoe is care- 
fully taken olf, the wall-surface on which it ]ia» 
rested sliould be rasped, to r(?move any raggetl 
etlges and any portions of adhering nails.' Having 
for a month lieeii protected from tlie wear to which 
the exposed jairtions of the foot are subjected, it 
will probably have grown considerably, and in a 
stout hoof will require to he cut down witli tlie 
drawing-knife, especially towards the toe. Except 
in very strong feet and in farm-horses working 
on soft land, the surface of the sole uncovered by 
the sluw? seldom requires to be cut. It is the 
natural protection of tlie iiitcrmil delicate jiarts, 
and must he preferable to the leather and j>ads 
often artificially substituted for it. The bars must 
likewise^ remain untouched, for they are of great 
service in sujiportiiig weight ; whilst the tough, 
elastic frog must he scrujiulou.sly nroserved from 
the destructive attacks of the knife, and allowed 
uninjureil to fulfil its functions us an insensible 
p.ad, obviating coiicu.ssion, and supporting weight. 
Wlicn the shoe is put on ami the nails well driven 
home, they should oe broken off about an eighth 
or even a "sixteenth of an inch from the crust, and 
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liainiiicred well down into it. This obviously «aves 
the shoe a much Hrincu* hold than the usual practiee 
of twistiiif' oir the projecting? nail ch).se to the crust, 
and afterwards raspin;? tlowii any asperities that 
still remain. When the shoe is lirnily clinclie*! 
tho rasj> may he very lif?htly run round the lower 
marj|?in of tho crust just where it meets the shoe, 
to smooth down any irre;?ularities ; but all further 
use of tho rasp must be intenlicte<l. Th(» elinclM*il 
nitils if touched will only have their lirm bold 
weakened ; nor must tho upper portions of the 
crust, Avhich blacksmiths are so fond of tumiiif? 
out rasped and whitened, be thus senselessly 
d<*privo(l of those external unctuous secretioiis 
which render the unrasjied foot so tou;?h ami 
sound and so free from sanderacks. 'riie hoof 
cannot be too dry and t«)u;?h. From time to time 
various attem]>ts have, be.en made to lix shoes to 
horses’ feet witlauit nails ; and a shoe luis been 
inveiitetl, which is sahl to have answered the pur- 
]iose ; but in the opinion of many the system is 
still immature, and recpiires to be more extensively 
testcMl. All inter'*stinf? exhilution of hoi*seshoes, 
ancient and luoderu, was held in Londi ii in March 

SSco Notes on thr of 7/orsrs, by Li(‘ut.-cel. Fitz- 

ivy^raiii ; a, pn]HT on ‘ I lorsfsluK'iii^,’ hy Miles, in the 
Jonnnif. of tht‘ Jtotiaf A;u‘i. Sac. (reprinted hy Murray); 
ami Williams’ Vttennarii Surfn rii. 

Horsetails (V^’y/z/wZ/o//), a ^?enus of herba- 
ceous plants Avhich in itself constitutes the sino:ular 
natural onler Kqiiisetacen*. The family is <lis- 
tin,i?uished from all otlnus by the lealless, artii** 
ulated, and whorlcd stems and branches, which 
in struc.ture ami character closely rescMiibhs some 
of the larger fossil plants now extinct. 'I’hey are 
separated from all other plants also by their friicti- 
iication, which is an ovoid or oblong terminal 
cone like spike, consisting of several whorls of 
peltate, shiehl shapeil, short-stalked brmvn or black 
scales, under each of which are six or seven cai»' 
sules lilled with minute sj)ores, and opening on the 
inner side. X.’iider the microscope th(?re will be 
seen attached to the base of each spore four thread- 
like iilamcmts, somewhat club-shaped at the apex, 
rolleil spirally round the spore when moist, but un- 
coiling elastically when dry. 

T’he species of horsetail are few in number, 
although widely dill’used in the temperate and 
colder regions of the northern hemisphere, liecom- 
ing rare in the tropics. Mine species occur in 
Ihitaiii, usually in moist or marshy places, but 
they adapt themselves easily to a great varhdy of 
stations, and are almost inenulicable where tliey 
obtain a footing in either held or garden. Diuretic 
and other medicinal projierties have been ascribcMl 
to them, but apparently on slight grounds. They 
all contain a large mian'tity of silica in the cuticle 
of their stems, which has rendered them useful in 
polishing metals, marbles, ivory, cabinet-work, &c. 
A. hyemalc is the inost favourezl species for these 
purposes, and it is imported in considerable rfuau- 
tity from Holland under the name Dutch Hushes. 

Horsliain* «- market-town of Sussex, near tho 
source of the Arun, 26 miles NNW. of Brighton 
and 35 SSW. of London. The noble parish church, 
Early English in style, was restored in 1865 ; cdher 
buildings are the corn exchange (1766), grammar 
school (1540; rebuilt 1840 57), &c. Brewing, tn,n- 
ning, iron-founding, and coach-building are carried 
on. Horsham returned two members of parliament 
from the 14th century till 1832, and one down till 
1885. East of tho town is St Lenmard’s Forest, and 
2 miles NW. Field Place, Shelley’s birthplace. 
Pop. (1871) 6874; (1901) 9446. See Histories of 
Horsham by Howard Dudley ( 1836 ) and an anony- 
mous writer (1868). 
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Horsley, Samtkl, an English luelate, was the 
son of a clergyman, and was born at London in 
1733. He was educated at Westminster School 
and Trinity Hall, Cambridge ; and in 1759 suc- 
ceeded his father as rector of Mewington, in Surrey 
— a living which he held for thirty-four years, 
though he also enjoyed in the interval many other 
preferments, inchnling the archdeaconry " of St 
Albans (1781). In 1767 Horsley was elected a 
Fellow of the Loyal Society ; in i774 he published 
his Jivuitirhs on iha (Phscrcfitious matte in the fate 
fowanfs (he Nt)rth }*tttt\ Joe ttetcrmiuiuy 
the Aeecleraiiou oj' the Peutfu/itm ; and two years 
aflcM’wards be issue<l pro]iosa1s for a eomidete 
edition «)f the works of Sir Isaac Ni'wton, wliicb, 
however, did not make its aitpearaiu'e till 1785. 
But the grand event in his career was the contro- 
versy with Priestley, in which he disjdayed remark- 
able letirning and acutmiess, somewhat marred 
by intolerance and contemptuous bitterness. The 
work that <;xcited the controversy was Dr Priest- 
ley’s Histoeif of the. Coeeujttious <f ( 'hetsthtuif t/, 
among which corruptions was included the ortho- 
dox doctrine of (.’hrist's uncreated divinity. 
Horsley reviewed the work with great severity in 
his chargi? ilelivered to the clergy of his arch- 
deaconry, May 22, 178.3. Priestley replied the 
same year ; and in 1784 Horsley ndorted in seven- 
teen Letters. I'hese were, in return, met by a new 
series from Priiistley. After a silence of eighteen 
months Horsley again r(‘plied, and in 1789 collected 
and published the whole that he had written on 
the subject. His servi<*es were rewarded with the 
bishopric of St Davi<ls in 1788, with that of 
Bochester in 1793, and with that of St Asaidi in 
1802. He died at Brighton, October 4, 1806. tlther 
works besides sermons, were on Hosea, the Psalms, 
biblical criticism, and classical subjects. 

Horsley, Victou Ale.kandkii Hadkn, 
F. K.S., b»>rn at Kensington, 14th April 1857, is a 
son of John (.\*illcott Horsley, B.A. (born 1817), and 
as a phvsiologist is ilistinguish(‘d for Ids work in 
the localisation of brain functions and in the treat- 
ment of Myxmdema. He stmlied at University 
(k)llege, lAUidon, has contributed largely to medical 
journals, was Crooidan lecture.r to the Ilo>al 
Society, and Fullerian professor (1890-93) at the 
Koyal lnstitnlion, and is professor of Pathology in 
University ('ollege. He is a memlier of many 
societies at home and abroad, and was secretary to 
the Royal Uominission on Hydrophobia, lie is a 
strenuou.s defender of nece.ssary experiments on 
living animals. 

Hort* Fknto.n John Anthony, D.D. (1828-92), 
born in Dublin, graduated at (’ambridge as tliinl 
eJassie, tand was a fellow of Trinity (1852-57), ami 
from 1878 Hiilsean professor of Divinity. With 
Bishop SVesteott ho constructed a revised (Ireek 
text of the New Testament. See his Life and 
Letters (2 vols. 1896). 

Hortense* See Bonaparte, Vol. H. i». 288. 

llorteiisiiis Quintus (114 50 r.c.), Roman 
orator, largely tlevoted himself to the <lefence of 
aristocratic ollenders, such as Verres. His count- 
less speeches are. known to us only hy the merest 
fragments. 

Hortieiilliirc. See Gardening. 

Hortiis SiceiiN. See Herharium. 

Horns* See Egypt, Vol. TV. p. 234. 

Horvath, Michael (1809-78), Hunganan 
historian, was professor of Hungarian in Vienna, 
Bishop of Csaiiad, and, in the revolutionary war, 
minister of public instruction. He retiirneo from 
exile in 1867, and is remembered for his History 
of Huntfury to IS^iS (1842-46), and its continua- 
tions, i'wenty-fioe Years of Hungarian History^ 
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(2 vols. ami ilislunj of f/ir War 

of Itnfejiftnknre in Htnujary {\^ vols. 18(53). 

Horwicll* a liJinvasliiio town, 4 miles WNW. 
of Holton, with cotton, paper, ami other manufac- 
tures. J»op. ( 1881 ) 3761 ; ( 1901 ) 13.003. 

IIOSCa(TIeh. ; LXX. (Xsre ; Vul*?. fl6W), 

tin* lirst in onler I lie twelve minor prophets, is 
nowhere mentioned in the Olil Testament except 
in the hook which hears his mime. From this 
source we learn that he was a citizen of the 
kingdom of Israel (see i. 2, where ‘the land’ 
is plainly the northern kiiijjjdom, and vii. .5, where 
‘our kiii^j:’ is the kin;; of Samaria), that his 
father’s name was Htvri, and that' he prophesied 
durin;;, and apparently also after, the rei;^m of 
Jeroboam II. — i.e. from about the middle of the 8th 
century n.c. Tlie fourteen chapters which preserve 
to us all that we know of what must have been a 
long perioil of prophetic activity may plausibly Ik? 
believed to have been editeil by liimselr and given 
to the world in writing towards the close of his 
life. The lirst three <lerive a special interest from 
their taiitobiographical element. The remaining 
eleven consist of a series of prophecies, mostly of 
a threatening character, relating to the king- 
dom of Israel. The details »>f these present many 
exegetical <liHiculties, ami it is iniiiossihle to de- 
termine with any certainty what may have been 
the precise circumstances under which cficli oracle 
was originally ilelivered. Some relate to the still 
outwanlly iirosjieroiis times of Jeroboam 11., and 
others, most likely, to the troubled years that im- 
mediately followed. They ])oint generally to an 
exceedingly dissolute internal condition of society, 
which ultimately drove the prophet to the verge, of 
despair, and out of which he saw no escape .save in 
the destruction of the king«lom, to be. followe«l by 
a final rest<»ra1ion brought about in some nnex- 
])1ained way through the sovereign love and mercy 
of .fehovah. The <|Uestioii of griMitest interest to 
intmpreters of the Hook of Ilosea is that connected 
with the narrative of the lirst three chapters, in 
which the projdiet relates how the ex]»erienees of 
his married life- furnished him with his prophetic 
message. In the opening words we rea<l of his 
marriage to (.iloiner hath-llihlaim, by whom he had 
three chihlren to whom he gave the significant 
names, Jezrecl ( ‘Jehovah shall .s<iw ’), Lo lluliarmali 
(‘not jdtied ’), and I ..0 Amnii (‘not my people’), 
ilcr profligate conduct after marriage led to a 
.separation, but, in obedience to a divine call, he 
took her back ; and in the ultimate victory of 
marital love over a wife’s infidelity he saw tin 
token and the. promise of the final triumph of 
Jeliovah’s grace over Israel’s sin. According to 
tin* modern view, first .suggested liy Ewahl, further 
elahorated hy Welllmii.sen (in 4tJi od. of Hleek’s 
/i’/z/A-’/V/o///) and Hohertson Smith, and now adoj»ted 
hy mo.st scholars, Ilosea, i. 2, i.s to he in!erj>reted in 
the light of such a />a.s.sage a.s Jer. xxxii. 8, where 
we liav'c a clear instance of rt'eognition of a divine 
command only after tliedeed lots heeii aeeomplislied, 
anrl there is therefore no nece,s.sity for siipjiosirig 
that Ho.sea was aware of the profligate character 
of (lomer hath Iliblaim when he married her, or 
imlee<l that her profligacy luiil declared itself at 
that time. Kariier interpreters either took the* 
passage literally and argued that a marriage which 
otherwise would have been contrary to all .sound 
moral feeling was justified by a divine command, 
and that tlie reymlsive elements in it magnified the. 
obedience of the prophet ; or they treated it as an 
cilb*gory, without much attempt to explain how a 
proceeding which would be objectionable in fact 
cejises to Ije s<i in the realms of fiction. 

For a full diHcussion of Ilosea and liis prophecies, see 
VT, li. Smith, I*rophcts of Israel (1882). There are 


special coiiimeiitaries on the hook hy Siuisoii ( Hamburg 
: and (jothu, 1851), Wiinsche (Leip. 1868), Nowaok 
(Berlin, 1880), and Choync (new od. Cambridge, 1889). 
See also the coiniiientaric.s on the minor prophets 
generally— Dwald (Prophetai, vol. i. ; Fiiig. trans. 1876), 
Hitzig, Knil ( Kng. trans. 1808), Peuss {Bififey 1876), 
Pii.sey (1860); ami, for hoiniletical juirposes, Sclimoller 
in Lange’s Bihelwerk (Kng. tran.s. 18/4). 

lloslinniy^llbaiU ('hief town of Hoshangabad 
district (ansa, 4437 sij. m. ; pop. in 1901, 449,200), 
in the (’eiilral Frovinces of India, stands on the 
Ncrbiidda Kiver, 40 miles SSE. from Hliopal. 
It does a lively business in English piece goods, 
cotton, grain, i'te. It lias been in British hands 
since 1817, and is a military station. Pop. 13,500. 

, lloslliarpiir, capital of a district in Ibinjab, 
near the foot of the Siwalik Hills, 90 miles E. from 
Lahore. It is tlie seat of an American Pre.sl>yterian 
Mission. Pop. 21,552. 

llOSU^ry* in its most limited sen.se, refers to 
I the maiinfaetiire of stockings (hose); hut in its 
more general a)>pli(‘atioii it comjirises all knitted 
goods, whether made bj^" lianil or by imu'liinerv. 

' The use of hose or stockings originated in the cold 
\ coiiiitries of the north, and probably the first were 
! made of skins, and subsequently of cloth, llhi- 
j miiiatioiis in amdent MSS. show that these nether 
I garments were worn by the Anglo-Saxons and the 
Normans. ’Plie art of knitting wa.s invented (it i.s 
supposed in Scotland) in the 15tli century, (.’ertain 
it is that knitti'd stockings found their way to 
France from Scotland, and led to the estab'lisli- 
I iiieiit of a guild of stocking- knitters, who eliose 
I for their iiatron saint St Fiaere of Scotland 
! (really an Irish monk of the 6th century, the 
latroii of gardeners). In 1589 William J^ee, of 
►Voodhoroiigli, Nottinghamsliire, entirely altered 
1 the hosiery trade hy invmiting the knit ting- frame, 

' or stocking- frame ; and, although he tlid not live to 
enjoy m\ieli benefit Iiimself from it, it soon hecame 
a very imi>ovtant feeder to the commerce of (Jreat 
Britain. 

j The fii*Kt improvement of marked iin])ortaiicc on 
j Lee's machine was the lihhiiig apparatus invented 
j hy Jeilcdiah Strutt in 1758. This consisted in add- 
; ing a second series of needles, with an arrangement 
j for working them, to Le.<‘’s machine, which could 
rtiily make a jilain, not a ribbed, weh. Sir Marc I. 
Brunei invented, in 1816, a circular knitting-frame, 
to whicli he gave the name of trirafenr. This 
proilueed a tiihiilar weh, and was a meritorious 
machine, hut it «lid not come much into use till 
it was iinj)rove.d, about 1844, by (Jlaiissen of 
Brussels. His fiirlber modiiieation of it in 1847 
cfiused it to be widely adopted, and it has received 
various improvements since. Several iiiqiortant 
improvements in hosiery maeliiiies are due lo 
Town.seiid, diief among them lieiiig a tumhler or 
.latch needle, patented hy him in 18.58, which is 
now largely einj/lovod in certain kimls of knitting- 
macljinc.s, espermlly tho.se for fancy hosiery and 
for iloiiiestic u.se. Fig. 1 shows two views of this 



Fi«. 1. 


needle. A r<*pr(‘sents it with the hinged latch or 
tongue folded back 011 the stalk so that the hook 
may catch tlie thread. B shows the latch closed 
on the point of the hcMik so that it may freely pa.ss 
a new loop of thread tlirongh the last-formed loop. 
The latch is moved by the loops of thread or yarn 
during the action of the machine. The modem 
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form of Lee’s needle is shown in the other ligiin*s. 
The most prominent name among the improvers of 
hosiery maeliines in comparatively recent times is 
that of William Cotton of Loughborough. Between 
1851 and 18G9 he devised arrangements both for 
narrowing ami widening the fabric, and in con- 
junction with Attenborough made a numlier of 
alterations for the better on the general arrange- 
ments of the parts of the knitting- frame. Some 
of Ihe best hosiery machines driven by st(iam-pnwer 
now in use are on Cottfwi’s system. 

The names of two Americans appear in the list 
of those who have contributed to the advancement 
of knitting machinery. In 1858 an English patent 


round the loop (). The needle, in further descend- 
ing, pulls this loop through the last-formed loop 




was taken out by W. C. Gist for a circular macdiine, | 

which, by using several feed(u-s instead of one, , ‘b Fig- 4. 

enabled striped work with as many as sixteen i 

colours to be inside at once. Another English „f the knitle.I fabric. Jt is in this closing of the 
patent was taken out in 1877 by Alniet Ihdd for a hook to enable the one h»op to be <lrawu through 
circular knitting-frame for making automatically the other that the great iiigenuitv of ].ee’s iiiven- 
articles of many ditteroiit shapes, in which the tion lies. Fig. 5 shows the new 'loop just pulled 
loops or stitcluis are so locked togctlau- as not to through, and then the needle, 
unravel when cut or torn. ! roekiiig forward in the direc 

A knitted fabric of one colour consists of one tion of the arrow, ascends, 
eontinuons threml instead of a warp ami a weft while, the ioo]> slips down its 
thread as in weaving, and the knitting done by a : stem. The next loop is pulled 
machine is exactly of the same nature as that d«iiie ' through in the same wav. 
by hand. With the aid of the accompanying illus- j The t^xplaiiation just given oi* 
trations a brief description will siitlice to explain | tbe motion of one needle ap- 
the luinciple on which a knitting-machine or pjies to all the needles, as thev 
stocking-fraiiu^ works. A perspeetive sketch of a i are fixed in line on a rigid bar! 

' Fig. (i shows an enlarged 
plan of five rows of loo|>s, in 
which the triangular dots, JSos. Pj;.. 5. 

1, 2, .3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, in 
the last-formed nuv are the needles with the 
throad-eanier, T, in the ]>osition where it com- 
mences to lay the thread in front of them. The 
knitted fabric is wound upon a roller as fast as 
it is formed. It w^aild take n]> too 
much space to describe the arrange- 
i iiient for narrowing or widening the 
1 fabric, to bring it to tbe shape of a 
I stocking fi>r exam)»le. Tliis is called 
* fa.sliioiiing.’ The wch, how'evi*r, is 
often not shaped in the juiwess f>f 
knitting, hut cut, when linished* 
into any f*»riii rcijuired, ns is done 
W'ith ordinary cloth. 

Some of the mt»st improved modern ^*8- 
knitting-frames work at a great speeil. 

Fig. “2. Olio with six «Uvisions of 480 nee<llcs each (a usual 





size) has in all 2880 needles. Each of these forms 


part of a division of the machine is given in tig. 2. 
The. hooked needles (Lce.’s) are show'll at A, B, 

I>, E. The ‘sinkers,’ J, K, Ji, M, N, are thin 
plates of steel, which have a backward and fprw'anl 
motion, each sinker passing hetw'eeii two needles. 
When the sinkers are moved to the left of their 
position ill the figure a .sjiaco occurs hotw'eeii ther. 
and tJie needles, along which the tliread or yarn is 
laid. As the thread proceeds along the face of tlie 
needles the sinkers one by one advance and thrust 
the tlircNid between them, thus forming a row of 
loops, after which the sinkers retire. 

All the needles act simultaneously and in the 
same way ; hut to make the action of the machine 
more cosily understood, figs. 3, 4, and 5 show the 
iiiovenients of a single neeille. Fig.' 3 represents, 
in side elevation, the position of a sinker, a comb, 
and a needle, at the moment when the needle has 
sunk between the sinkers, till the newly-formed 
loop of thread, O, enters the hooked portion or open 
eye. The needle, continuing its descent, is rocked 
forw'ard till, as shown in fig. 4, the ‘ beard ’ of the 
liook comes against the ‘ presser bar * P, which 
presses for a moment the point of the beard into a 
groove on the stem, and so forms a closed eye 


loops at tlio rale of DO in a minute, so that the 
wli«)lc machine forms 25D,2(K) loops in a minute, 
i All cx])ert band-knitter, working with wires, can 
j hardly do more than 100 loo]>s in a minute. 

I Numerous hosiery or knitting machines, varying 
j much in their details, are now made both for 
factory w'ork and for domestic use. In the volumes 
for I8SC and 1889 of the TcHile M(ttntfartnret\ 
published at Alaiicliestcr, several of the best of 
these arc illustrated and described. To the jiages 
of that journal W’o are indebted for tlic diagrams 
given ill this article. For the history of the kiiit- 
fiiig-fraine, see Felkin's Marhhie-wrovght Hoaiery 
and Lncc ( 1 8G7 ). 

Nottingham and Leicester, especially the former, 
are the chief centres of the hosiery manufacture 
ill the United Kingdom, hut it extends into the 
adjoining counties. It is also oxleiisively carried 
on in France, Germany, and other continental 
countries. In the Ignited States hosiery factories 
arc in active operation in New York, and in five 
nr .six neighbouring states. The materials used 
for hosiery are cotton, wool, and silk ; and the 
number of difTereiit kinds of articles made, includ- 
ing stockings, gloves, shawls, hats, bonnets, and 
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all kinds of nndoivlotliing, aiiiouiits to thousands. 
Tlio n'snlt of nu'cnt iuiproviMuonts in tho iiiju*hiiu*i v 
for llio iiiaiiiifjioturc* of hosiorv is sliown hy the fact 
that in isr)4 it n>st fully six shilliiijis to knit a . 
<h»/<‘ii pfiir-iof stocking's hy the hand knitting-frame 
then in use ; whereas the cost at the pn'sent time [ 
hy jmwer knitt in«i:-machines does not exceeil one i 
sliillin;' and tenjieuce ]>cr dozen jMiirs. I 

llospi(*<\ the name •'iveri to tlie. ]dous estah- I 
lishmeiits for sheltering travellers, maintained hy > 
monastic ]»ersoiis. usually in eoniiectitm with uion- 
asteiies. t)ne of tlie hesi, km>wn in iiihospitahle | 
rej'ioiis is that on the Alpine pass of (heat St 
Hernanllsee St llKRNAHnh of which mention is 
made as early as ll*2r>. Travel h*rs ani hsl^etl and 
hoarded ^'ratuitously, hut tlu)se wla» can, <leposit ia 
snitahle present in the alms-hox. Similar estah- 
lishiiients are found on the Simplon, the Little St 
HernanI, and the Hernina. 

llos|llta11crs« in the Koman (^itholi<‘ ('hnrch, 
are charitahle hrotherhoods, founded for the care <»f 
the ]>oor and of the sick in hosjntals. 'I’liev follow 
for the most part the rule ot St AuLiUstine, and 
add to the onlinary vows of jM)verty, chastity, and 
•)hediencL*, that of self-tied icatioti It) the particular 
work of their order. The Kiii^'hts of St .J«din 
of .lerusaleiu (s«‘e helow)and the 'reiitoiiic Kni;'hts 
(<|.v.) were ImuIi originally hosidtallers. The 
Knights Ilos]iitallers of the Holy S]nrit were 
founded at Montpellier in IIOS hy ( hiy of Mont- 
pellier, and the hospitallers of ( )ur La<ly of (Miristiaii 
(Charily at Paris in the end of the L'Uh eentiiry hy 
(luy de Joinville. And ninnerous similar orders 
have h(‘en estahlisluvl since llien. 

THK OlJDKIt OF THK KNKJHTS OF ST dOHN 


in l*alestine; hut after a terrihle siege hy the 
ruler of Kgy])t, they were compel U mI to sail away 
to (_\i)rus (l‘2t)l), where the King of the island 
gavi5"lliem an asylum for soiiui years. 

In 1 liSo Predtiiick Harharossa took the onler under 
the, protection of the emture. In the following cen- 
tury the title of ‘master* was changed hy Pope 
(’lenient IV. into ‘ grainl-inaster. ’ I’lie hrethren 
coiisistc'd of three classes, knights, chaplains, and 
serving brothers, tlu*se last being lighting squirtjs, 
who billowed the knights in their expeditions. The 
order was in the l*2tli century divMed into eight 
‘languages* — Provence, Auvergne, France, Italy, 
Aragon, Fiigland, (lerniany, and Pastile. Each 
‘language* embraced several graml-iniories, ami 
under these again were a number of eommanderies. 

Ill LSIO the knights, under the grand-master 
Fulk lie X'illaret, in conjunction with a party of 
i crusaders fnuii Italy, ca)>tured Uhodes and s(*ven 
1 adjacent islands from tin* 1 Leek and Moslem pirates, 

I and cfirried on from thence for more than two hun- 
• dred years a succi*ssful war against the Turks. 
I luring this period the Hospitallers were the owners 
of nearly ll),t)()0 manors in Euro])e, and to these 
U(HK) more were added on the siipjiression of the 
Knights Templars in ldP2. In ir)‘2.‘l tln‘y were com- 
pelled to surrender Hhod(*s to Sultan Solyman, and 
retired to (’andia ((’rete). In LVIO (’harics \. 
assigncil them the island of Malta, with Tripoli 
anil (Jozo. 'rri]ioli was surrendered in lo^l to the 
corsair Dragiit, who in lodo laid siege to Malta, 
whi(*h the Hospitallers had strongly fortitied. 
J)ragut was beaten oil* at the end of four months 
with the loss of ‘25, ()()() men. The knights con- 
tinued for some time to he a powerful bulwark 
against the Turks; hut after the Heformation a 


OF dKItrsAi.KM, otherwiNC called the Knights of 
Phodc'i. and afterwards of Malta, a c(‘lehrated mili- 
tary and religious order of the middle ages, origin- 
ated about lots in a hos]iital, dedicated to St dolin 
the liaptist, which some inerchants of Amalli built ^ 
at .lerusaleiu for the care and cure of pilgrims to 
the Holy Sepulchre. After the conf|uest of Jeru- 
salem by the iTUsaders under (Jodfrey of liouillon 
in 1090, the hosjiital servfiiits were joined by many 
from the Chiistiau army, who resolved to devote 
iheiiiselves to the service of (he poor and sick 
jiilgrims. (lerard, the lirst rector of the hospital, 
formed them into a regularly -constituted religious 
body, hound by the vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, and subject to tlie jurisdiction of the 
Patriarch of .ferusaleni. Pope Pascal II. gave his 
sanction to their institution as an order in 1113. 
ihavmond du Puy, the successor of (lerard, extended 
tlie activity of the order hy pledging its inenilMirs 
to protect pilgrims on the roads from the sea to the 
Holy (’ity. Soon afterw'ards the order became 
jiredominantly military : the Hospitallers were | 
sworn to defend the Holy Sepulchre to the last ] 
dro]i of their blood, and to make war upon the j 
infidels wherever thev should meet them. H.avinir I 


moral degeneracy overspread the order, and it 
rapidly declined in political importance. Tn 1 70S, 
through the treachery of some French knights and 
the weakness of the last grand-master, Honipeseli, 
Malta was siirrended to the P'rench. The lands 
still remaining to the order were about this lime 
coidiscated in almost all the Kurojiean states ; hut, 

I though extinct as a sovereign body, eertain branches 
I of the oriler, w’ith more or less just claims (o legiti- 
! mate succession, have continued during the 10th 
century to ilrag on a lingering existence in Italy, 
France, Spain, England, and th*rmany. After 
1801 the oflice of grand-mastiir was not filled up, 
till in 1879 tlie po]ie apiiointcd a grand-master 
for the Italian and llohemiati ‘languages.’ in 
their military capacity the Hospitallers wore red 
surcoats over tht‘ir armour. 4’he badge worn hy 
all the knights was a Maltese cross, eiiamelled 
white and edged with gold. The motto of the 
order was ‘ Pro lide,’ with the later addition of 
‘ Pro iitilitate homiiium.’ 

Tln»re are t>vo modern associations which ascribe 
their orijpu to the original order -the lirandenhurg 
‘ Johaiiniterordeii ’ and the English order of the 
Knights of St John. Tlie former, a direct descend- 


hecoine military as well as religious, the order was 
recruited hy persons of high rank and influence, 
and >vealth Howled in from all ijuarters. Various 
hospices, called comiiiamleries, were estahlished 
in tlie maritime towns of Europe as resting- 
places for pilgrims, who were there provided will 
the means of setting out for Palestine. These 
branch estahlishments also collected the revenues 


ant of the (xerman * language ’ of the old legitimate 
order, was reorganised in 1853, and did good service 
in tlie campaigns of 1806 and 1870. In England 
the property of the old onler was conhsctated in the 
lirst year of Elizabeth’s reign, and the order itself 
was dissolved and declared to he illegal hy Henry 
VIII. in 1541. Nevertheless the ‘language’ of 
England was resuscitated in 18‘27 ; the revived 


of the orderj and received candidates for atlmission 
to its ranks. After the conf|UCHt of Jerusalem hy 
Saladin the Hospitallers estahlislied themselves at 
Acre ill 1191. Soon afterwards a hitter rivalry 
sprang up between tlicm and the Knights Teni- 
]ilars, which finally set them in battle array one 
against the other in 1‘259, when victory inclined | 
to the former. The Hospitallers clung with <les- 
peratioD to Acre, the last Christian stronghold 


society has its headquarters at 8t John’s Hate, 
Clerkenwell, London. Its efforts are purely philan- 
thropic : it ilistrihiites charity to convalescents who 
have just left hospital, maintains cottage hospitals 
and convalescent homes in the country, and an 
ophthalmic hos]iital at Jerusalem. It luis founded 
the street ambulance system, and was chiefly con- 
cerned in the origination of the Red Cross Society. 

See Histories of the order by Hosio, Del Pozzo, Vortot 
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(Rng. 172rt). Taaffe (1852), I’cirter (1S8:1), J>e Salles 
(188!)); and Delaville de lloux’s Lvh ArclnriH^ ht 
Jiifdiotheque, et ia Tnmyr dc VOrdrfi de St- Jean tl Mafte 
(ISSS). 

llOSIlitals fire so ciillcil from the medieval 
hnsiHUa, or morn pro])(*rIy the class of hospitals 
estahlished very «j:orioraIly for tlie reception ami 
relief of le]>ers, whose malady was one of the 
seourfjfes of Europe. IMiese ln]>er hospitals were, 
very commonly in Eiif,dand and in Scotland calle/l 
‘Spitals;’ hence the frequency of such names of 
places as Spital, Spitallields, v've. The lej»er hos- 
pitals and other kinds of (he old hosiutia dis- 
appeared with (he iniprov(Muent of society, ami 
substitutes for them on a hrofider scale he^jjan to he 
established in the modern form of hos)iitals. Of 
public estahlishnjents under this «^eneral desif^na- 
tion there are now, as is commonly known, three 
distinct classes -hospitals for the nH*c]»thm ami 
treatment of the sh;k and hurt, hospitals f»>r the I 
hoard and edm^at ion i>f children, and hospitals bir | 
the n'ccption and permanent lioanl of t»oor ohl 
persons of hot h se 'ces. An in the present W’ork the 
luor'* remarkable hos]»itals receive some notice under 
their respecti\^^ li(‘ads, we need ln*ic only oiler a 
^ew ;,:eneral observations. 

Hospitals for the sick and hurt are in some 
i of England and Scotland terme«l inlirniari 
i nder whatever designation, institutions rif this 
kind are m»w establishol in all parts of the civilised 
world, 'riiey are supported in most, cases on a 
n’iiiciple of charity, but in some special instances 
roni the funds of the state or tlui civic munici- 
palities. The primary or more important object of 
all such institutions is to miti<^atc bodily sullering, 
whether that arises from natural or ac,cidental 
causes, in which resiiect they are, imlispensable as 
a refiij^e to all who are unable to pay for private 
medical or surj'ical aid, or as a convenient means 
of succour on emer;^encies to persons of every rank 
and ile^^ree of opuhmee. WTiile, such is the, main 
object of tliese benevolent institutions, they are 
also servic(*able as schools for iiKMliciue ami surjjjery ; 
as such, no university, at which these and kindretl 
bramdies of learnin;^ are tau<.':ht, can be said to be 
com])lete without tlie adjunct of a well-orjjjanised 
hosjutal, where professors can practically educate 
th(!ir t>upils by ])ointin^ out varieties of disease and 
injuries, and exemiilifyinjf methods of treatment. 
Hence tlie best s])ecimens of hospitals an^ found in 
university towns as in London, Paris, Edinbur^^b, 
ami some other cities famed as schotds of medicine 
and surjjfery. 'I'lie older of the London hospitals 
are St Thomas s ( LViS), St Hartholomew's (lo4G), 
and Bedlam or Bethlehem (1547), to which may be 
added the Westminster (171!)), Uiiys (1725),' the 
Lock ( 17d(i), St (jroorjj^e’s ( 175;i), the London (1710), 
the Middlesex (1745), and Univei-sity (k>lle;;e 
(1833). A considerable accession to the number 
took i)hi(!e in the reign of George 11. , when society 
became alive to the value of such institutions. It 
Avas at this period that the Royal Inlirmary of 
Edinburgh was established (1730).' The antiquity 
of British hospitals sinks into insigniHcance in coni- 
parisoirwith that of some institutions of this kiml 
on the Continent. The Hotel Dieii in Paris, which 
is alleged to be tlie most ancient hospital in Europe, 
was founded in the 7th century, and, long known as 
the Maison Dieu, received the benefactions of suc- 
cessive sovereigns. 

^ In London, Paris, and other large seats of popula- 
tion, besides the general hospitals, there are now 
lying-in hospitals, ophthalmic hospitals, eonsunip- 
tive hospitals, children’s hospitals, &c. — each wdth 
its peculiar accommodation and stall* of officials. 
Convalescent Hospitals (q.v.) are a valuable ad- 
junct to ordinary hospitals for the sick. In- 
dependently of these there ara iiuspitals for the 


treatinent of mental maladit^s, of Avliich Bethlehem 
and St Luke's in London, and the establishments 
iii^ Paris, kmiwii as Hos])ices, arc exam]»les. To 
this class of iiistitutious belong Lunatic Asylums 
(q.v.), also asylums for the rcccj)tiou and treat- 
ment of naturally imbecile children ; these last, 
though in operation for some time in Prance and 
Swit-zerland, heung hiit of recent (’stahlishment in 
Great Britain. 'I'o these must he added the isola- 
tion hospitals for the treatment f>f smallpox, 
scarlct-fcver, and other forms of infectious diseases, 
which have been cst.ahlished in recent ycjVrs hv 
e.very energetic sanitary authority out of the 
rtales. Besiiles these institutions iindcr civil atl- 
minist ration are tliiwc hospitals which .'iri* main 
tained by the Eiigllsb, Prciicb, and other g»)vern- 
incnts for the military and naval s(.*rvices. In the 
IJiiitcd States, where every medieval college bns its 
oAvn hosj)ital, or the right to teach in the wards of 
]uiblic institutions, there are also many bos]»itals 
or asylums for inebriates (see In KHU lA'lKs ), for 
o)>ium-uscrs, and those aildicted to the use of 
other narcotics (see also Polndlini; Hospitals, 
AMHI'IiAMK). 

I’litil tlu' middle of the l!)ih century the organ 
isatioii and management of bosidtals and the 
nursing of the sick in Britain and in most parts 
of Europe wen*, excei>t in some t\*,w iiislaiiees, 
extremely defective. Public opinion vvas llicn 
aroused on the que-stioii, and cc*rlaiii prineiidi's 
were laiil down on bos]dtal coiistructi«)n and lios 
pital nursing wbicli have been reeogins(*d ami 
adopteil to a greater or h?ss exttmt since that time. 
Tlu*se. jirimdples may be briclly summed up ns 
follows under the three hea<ls ; (1) Construction, 
(2) .\dmiiiistration, (3) Nursing. 

(\) Const rurt ion.- "I’lie first ohiect is to obtain 
pure air in anti arouml tlu? building. The purity 
of^ air arouml will depend u])on the site. Tlie 
soil shouhl be clean ami dry ; the ])osition should 
atlinit of free circulation of air untainted by sur- 
rountling sources of inumrity tu* damj). The num- 
ber of sick who can be idaeetl on a given site tle- 
tieiitls on the form of tiie buildings in which they 
are l4» be ]>laced. It is now considered that more 
than IDG patients should nev<»r be under the same 
roof. Anil less is bettor. This has led to the 
])Hvilion ftu'iii of building being ailopted blocks 
connected by corridors. Tiro lloors only of patients’ 
Avards arc atlmisMhle, hut ho.spitals with only one 
tloor for the wanl at'coiiimodaliou are now univer- 
sally recognised as best. ^Itire tliau lhn*e is insani- 
tary. Hospital buildings consist ( o ) of the wartls for 
the reception of the sick, and their appurtenances; 
these necessarily form the basis of the design ; 
subsidiary to these arc the operating theatre, &c.; 
ami Avhere there is a meilical school instrnctional 
accessories have to he ju-ovided. (A) The buihl 
ings for administration - i.e. for lodging the stall', 
the kitchen, stores, and tlispensary, should he 
always suhordinato to the question t>f the aecom- 
inotlation for sick. In some hospitals extra out- 
patients’ ilepartnients are provhletl. 'riiose should 
never l>o jdaced under the same roof with tlie Avards 
I for the sick. 

,The first principle of the wanl unit is that 
the ward ami AvanlNitlices should he .self-contained 
Avithin one tloor coiiimandetl by the head-nurse's 
rtMUii, so that at any nioment she may knoAv Avhere 
every patient i.s. The size of tlie wards has to l>e 
soiiiewiiat guided by economy <)f atlmiiiistration, 
so as tu enable the hirge.*«t iiuiiiher of patients ti> be 
nursed by a given number of nurses. Tlie limit of 
the ward is practically the number A\dio can be 
ellicieiitly nursed umler one head-nurse. Each 
Aiartl may have subsidiary to it one or tAVo small 
Avards for hatl cases. 

The ward appurtenances oon.sist partly of nursing 
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acooiiiiiui(latioii .jiiul partly of otlifcs for iiat-ioiits. 1 
Tlio nursing aci'oiMiiKMlaf ion iin‘linlos a oeilrooiii | 
for tlio lieatl-iuirsii ; a sserviiij^ room in which fotul 
can he wariiicil, drinks and extra diets niaihs and 
linen kent and aired, hot water obtained, |Mmltieos, 
iVe. inane ; also a nurses' water-eloset near. The 
liead-niirse's room should he so placed as to enable j 
the nurse to exercise constant supervision over the 
ward and the patients. Tlie otlices for patients | 
c(un prise a lavatory for the ]iatieuts, a bath-room ' 
with a movable bath, which bath-room ainl lava- ! 
t(»ry should be lar;^e enough for minor surgical j 
oiM*rations, and water-closets in the ]iroportion of ' 
aoout 3 to 10 jier e(*nt. of the number of ]»atients 
— the j^eneral Inispital for acute cases, mostly in . 
bed, requirin;^ the h*sser number— one (»r more slop 
sinks, a place for keeping ejecta of pati(‘nts for : 
medical insptvtion. 'I’liese appurLenances should . 
be cut oil' from the. ward by ventilated lobbies, 
and should he always warmed and ventilated imle- 
pemlently of the want. 

'rhe form of the wanl should be such as to enable 
the air to be renewed with the »j:reatest facility. : 
Kxiierience in this climate shows that the win- 
dows are the best appliance, for e<»mplete renova- 
tion of the air. Imu- this purpose they should be 
on <i))p<».‘*ite sides of the ward, ainl the wanls shouhl 
not ext‘eed fnuii *20 t<i ‘JS feet in width. There 
should not be aliove twii rows of beds betw(*en the 
wimhiws. 'rhe rectanjiular form enables thest* • 
evtnditions to be best fulfilliHl in the case of lar^^e I 
wards. Where the wards are not intemh'd to con- 
tain more than from four to ei^^ht patients a • 
circular form of ward has been in s<»me cases found 
unohjeclionahle ; but as it is a principal (d)ject in , 
hospital construction to provide a lar^e wall spt\ce i 
in proportion to the Ihjor and cubic space per bed 
in th(! wards, ami as the rcctan;^uhir fortu allords . 
the largest, and tin? circular form the smallest wall 
pace in nroportion to the area of tin*, ward, it is 
evide.nt that the rectangular form is that best 
adaiited to sanitary requin'immts. 

{o , The subsidiary accommodation should 1m 
airan;(e<l as not to "interfere with the jiurity of air 
in or around the wanls. 'Fhe fewer places in Jiml 
alumt the ward the better. Not only the best 
arrangements, but what use will be made of them, 
has to be tMuisidered. The sleeping' accommodation 
f<»r nurses slnmid be s(» placed as to ensure purity 
of air in the dormitories, and comtdete (|uiet for 
the iii;,dit -nurses to sleep by day. 

(*2) Ailmiitlstnitinn is intended to enforce ec<»n- 
omy so far as it is consistent with the provision of 
requirements for the sick. It is usually in the 
hands of a ^^overnin;; body, which issues all regula- 
tions after consultation with profes.sional atlvisers ; 
it controls the exjM'iiditure and raises the fund.s to 
support the. hospital. The ^overnin^ body acts 
throu;;;h its treasurer, secretary, and steward 
for the ^feneral discipline and control of expemli- 
ture. The well-bein;^ and cure of the j)atients is 
<lirectcd by the professional stall' of medical ollicers, 
which consists of visitin;; physicians and sur'^eons 
and of resident medical ollicers, who control the 
treatment of the patients under tlieir direction and 
in the absem*e of the visiting medical ollicers. The 
nursin;^ of the sick is under a trained matron or 
lady superintendent, who should be the head of all 
the wcunen employed in the hospit.al. 

(H) yKTsimj the sick and injured is ]»erfornicd 
usually by womrui under scientific heads— physicicans 
and sur;^eons. Nursing is puttinj^ us in the best 
possible condii ions for nature to restore or to pre- 
serve liealt h . to I ) re, vent or to cure ili.sease or in- 
jury. 'fhe physician or sur;;eon prescribes these 
conditions— the nurse carries them out. Health is j 
not only to be. well, but to be. able to use well j 
every power we have to use. Sickness or disesise ■ 


is nature’s way of ^ettin^^ rid of the eflects of con- 
ditions which have interfered with health. It is 
natures attempt tt) cure— we have to help her. 
Partly, perhaps mainly, upon nursin;? niu.st depend 
whether nature succeeds or fails in her attempt to 
cure by sickness. Nnrsiim m th(*refore^ to help 
the patient to live. NursiiijE' is an art* and an 
art requiring an or^ani.sed practical and scuuitilic 
training. For nursing is the skilled servant ^of 
medicine, surgery, and hygiene. 

Nursing ]U‘oper means, besides giving the medi- 
cines and stimulants ])rescribed, or applying the 
.surgical dressings and other remedies ordered, 
( I ) the ju-oviding and the jiroper use of fresh 
air, esjiecially at night- i.e. ventilation — and of 
warmth or cotdness ; (‘2) the securing the health of 
the .sickroom or ward, which includes light, cleanli- 
ness of lhM)rs and walls, of be«l, bedding, and 
uteii.sils; (3) personal cleanliness of patient and of 
nur.se, quiet, variety, and cheerfulness; (4) the 
rulministering ami sometimes preparation of diet; 
(.“i) the application of remedies. See NunsiXti. 

b'rccr tlistincl from those hir the tieat- 

ment of surgical and ordinary medical cases, are 
e.s.seiitial for .securing the isolation of ])atient.s 
ill infectious diseases; hospital ships or tloatiiig 
hospitals have been fouml extremely valuable for 

uriiig complete isolation in cases of virulently 
infective, disorders such as Small-])ox (q.v.). 

Poor /ow Lifiniiarips.—Hbmi ISTb poor-law or 
l>arish infirmaries for the sick and infirm, who used 
to be harboured (not treated) in M'orkhouse.s 
and nursed by ]iaupers, have been built, and 
are serveil by trained nur.ses. Sonn* dilference 
exists between the essentials for general hospitals 
and for poor-law inlirniaries — the latter having 
no meilieal .schools, no visiting or re.sident 
medical ollicers, except the resident medical 
superintendent and his as.sistant, no acciijents 
or o]M*rations. The, large majority of ])atients 
in them are chronic, not acute, CtM.ses, and incur- 
ables. A smaller nursing staff in proportion is 
m»e<le<l. Some few of the best and largest have 
now training-schools for nurses. SinciJ lS7o Metro- 
iMditan Hoard a.sylunis, supported also by therato.s, 
nave been liuilt near Tiondon for fevers, for small- 
pox, for idiots and iinbeeiles, &e. 

Lifimj iii Jfuspifals. — The lying-in hos]>itals re- 
quire special eon.sideration. The continuous use of 
wards tor this ]mrpose appears to be very danger- 
ous to tin* patient.s. Indeed this would .seem to bo 
the reason why there are fewer easnalti<‘s from this 
eau.se in workiion.se inliniiarie.s than in tJie ordinary 
lying-in hos|)ital, and wliy the lying-in at home is 
.safer than cutlier. 

In Paris, where this .subject has be(*n niueli con- 
sidered, two forms have been tried with good 
results. In one each patient lias a small ward to 
herself, with its scullery or serviec-room attached, 
opening tlirough a covered porch into an open 
veranda. After each oonlinemcnt the ward is 
clcaiiofl and lime-wbited before further oeeiipatioii. 
Ill these wanls fatal re.snlts have been very rare. 
Another form is to have a ward which can hold two 
or more beds, in one of which the patient is brought 
for the ilelivery, and after a few hours she is 
wheeleil out in the bed into a large ward where 
she remains with other patients who have also 
been delivereil. With this plan also, where the 
delivery ward is cleaned and lime-whited at short 
intervals, and where two delivery wards are in use 
alternately, one always standing empty, fat^ 
results have been rare. Instances of both forms of 
lying-in hospitals are not unknown in the United 
kingdom. Hut it would bo well if they %vere more 
universal. 

(InldretCs Hnspitah must he provided with estab- 
lishments for bathing, playing indoors and outs 
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]ar^e cardeii'^roiinds, iiinastic gnmiuLs ami halls, 
in aiiu out of (hiors ; the gymnastics slinnld he under 
a professor, and out-patients should he always 
admitted. A ‘sister’ must superintend each of 
all these places. Singing in chorus is to he taught. 
It is a matter of universal hospital experience that 
intermingling of ages is essential, if you have a 
(children’s hospital, let the age of admission inelmh* ; 
(y;fteen yeai*s, especially on the female side. In all I 
hospitals (in a child’s liospital much more than in ! 
others) the patient must not stay a day longer than i 
is ahsolutely necessary. Every child’s hospital 
ought to hav'e a nnuuilesrenl hranch at a distance ; 
if possible hy the sea. Sick i*liildreii can never he 
left alone for a moment. One might almost say a 
nurse is required for evc^ry child, 'hiis is why in a 
geiKU’al hospital it is much hc^tter for thc^ chihlren 
t(j l)e mixed with the adults ; and, if they are judi- 
ciously distrihnlcd, it does the woman in the next 
hed as much good as it does the child, or the man 
as it does the little hoy. if there umst he a cihil- 
dreii’s ward in a general hospital, h'.t it he for tl 
infants. 

Conailesvi'.nt Huipiltth must ’u' as like a home 
and as iinliUe a hospital as possible. A siring nf 
detached cottag<‘s is tlie best, a<lmitting of exten- 
sion by the additioJi of similar parts, (’onvalescent 
wards in a general liosj»ital are not gc»od ; nor arc 
day-rooms. I healthy open ]nisiti<m and climate 
must he carefully sidcc.ted. The convah'setents arc 
only to sleep at night in tlieir rooms, while in the 
day they arc ‘out and about,’ or occupying them- 
selves— tin! men in the ganlcn, the women at house- 
hold work. Ihit there must he strict discipline, 
’riiore must he two small wards for relapses next 
the ‘sister's’ room, in the centre cottage. The 
convalescent beds may he divi^Ie.d hy curtains, to 
he ])nlled far hack in the day-time. A wash-hand 
stand to 1 .m^ permitt(*d within -no lavatory. 'I’hrec 
or four beds a good inimher for each convalescent 
room. Men and woiinm should have separate 
cottagc.s, and only meet at meals. Every hospital 
should have its convah'seemt hranch, and every 
county its convalc^seeiit home. ^ | 

Hasp Hals for InrarablrsYKhaxM admit all diseases I 
certified hy coiiip(>tent medical judges to Ikj hope- | 
lessly iiiciirahle — except mental dis(*ases, which 
rc<piire special aiTangenieiits. One Avell- known 
hospital fi)r incurahles (Excludes epih^psy because 
it frightens the other patients ; avoids, if possible, 
congenital and infantile disease ; prefers patients 
of and above middle age ; and excludes children 
and all under twenty years. The cases ti-eated hy 
incurable hospitals are priiicijially eases of chronic 
rheumatism, gout, paralysis, and various airections 
which cripple the limbs, »&c. These hosjutals, 
while treating cases within their walls, are no 
doubt iiroductive of great benefit to the commun- 
ity ; hut the system of granting pensions from tlie 
hospital funds to out-patients is very (jucsfionahl(\ 

A Samaritan fund is generally ])rovided to assist 
poor )>atients leaving hospitals who may he deficient 
in clothing or other necessaries. In public Dis- 
pensariiis (q.v.), at slated liours, medical advice 
and medicines arc given gratis to applicants; in 
recent years provident dispensaries . have h(»en 
established, supported hy subscriptions, entitling 
the siihscrilier to advice’ and medicine. Valuable 
estahlislinients are those called in France MalHom 
de Sant6 — private hospitals for the reception and 
treatment of patients who are able anti disposed 
to pay a small sum for hoard and medical or 
surgical attendance. j 

Hospital Sunday. On one Sunday in the year | 
it is the practice for churches of almost every 
denomination in London and throughout the pro 
vinccs to have special collections for the support 
of the hospitals of the country. In London the i 


fiioveiiient originated in 1873 ; Aberdeen claims to 
have hegiin the [u-aetico in 1764. 

See Antiseptic’s, Disinfectants, Germ, Hvoiene, 
Infection, Medicine, Nu using, Dyaimia, Surgery; 
Burdett, Huspitah and Asttlums of the World (4 vols. 
JS1I3) ; Jhllings and Jliird, Nospitals, Dispenmrica^ and 
Nurainff ( IS95); Meimt and Snell, Hospital Construction 
and Manatjement (1884); Clifft)rd Smith on Adniuiistra- 
tion of If oapi tuts (18(i8); Douglas Gallon, Construction 
of Hospitals (1870), and Healthy Hospitals (1893); 
liVylic, Hospitals (New York, 1877); the present 
writer’s Notes on Hf.sjntals (new ed. 1863), and Lyiny-in 
Institutions (1871); and such reports as those of the 
( ‘oiiiitiiKbiuiis on tiui Sanitary (.Vuuiition of Barracks and 
ilo.spiials (18(i.3), on llegnlations atloctiiig the Sanitary 
( Nitidiiiou of the Army and Organisation of Hospitals 
(1858), and on Smallpox and Kever Hospitals (1882). 

llosiiodar^ n Slavonic title once eommonly 
given ti» the governors of Moldavia and AVallachia, 
whereas the king of Boiimania is now known umhw 
I the native iiomatiic title of Jfooiaa. Lithuanian 
I priii(M‘s and Polish kings also bore the till 

llOSt(Lat. hostiiu ‘a vi<*tiiir), tlui name giv(»n 
ill the liomaii (.’atliolic (’liurcli to the coiis(‘cratcd 
bread of the (uieharisl. It is so called in conformity 
with the doctrine of that church that the eucliarist 
is a ‘saeritice,’ in the striet sense of the word, 
though, ill the eommon language of Catliolies, 

* host ’ is itsi'd for the iineonseerat(‘d altar-hread, 
and (‘Veil so oeenrs in the oflertorv of the Bomaii 
missal. The host in tin* Latin CliureU is a thin 
cireiilar wafer (in Old Knglish, ‘syngeing cake’) 
of unleaveiu’d hr(?ad, made of the finest llour, and 
hcMiring stanqicd upon it the figure of the (’nici- 
tixioii or some emolcniatie devici*, as the Lamb, 
or the letters IHS. 'llu’se are tln^ ‘points’ and 
‘lignres’ forhidden in the first book of Edward VI. 
In all ancient liturgical rites the eonsecrati'd ho.st; 
was hrok(ui before ladiig consumed hy the ]n*ieHt. 
Til the Homan (’hnrch the ceh'hranf, who use's at 
mass a larger host than that reserved for other 
communicants, first breaks it info two Jialves, and 
then from one half detaches a fragment which ho 
drops into the ehalie(\ In the (h-eek and otlnn* 
oriental churches, as well as in various Protes- 
tant communities, tlu^ cneharist is celebrated in 
leavened hrtMid ; and one of the grounds of 
I sequiration from the AN'est alleged by Michael 
i (’cruhirius was the western practice of using iiii- 
I leav(URMl hretid. ’fhe use of nnh'avencd bread is 
founded on the belief that Christ can only have 
used such hreml when instituting the eucliarist at 
the I’aschal feast. Luther followed the Homan 
Clnircli in this point, huC did not break the host. 
It was deeided hy the IVivy -council, in the Ihirchas 
(!ase (1871 ), that the use of tln^ wafer is foihiddeii 
in the Church of England. 'I’he (devation of the 
liost is the act hy whicdi the jniest immediately 
after pronoiineing the words of coiisecrtition raises 
the host, with both hands above his lieatl, whilst 
tlie server tinkles liis hell to call attention to tho 
ceremony, that the congregation may adore Christ 
pH'sent. 

Il08fa@^0« A p(U'soii given to an enemy as a 
pledge for the projier fulfilment of treaty coiuli- 
tiuiis. Fornicrly the evasion of the terms of tho 
treaty hy one oi tlie contracting parties used to he 
legar'deil as entitling the enemy to put to death 
the hostages that had been given up to them. 
The shooting of Archhislnqi Darhoy (q.v.) and his 
fellow hostages in 1871 was the most excjcrable 
crime of tin? Paris Communists. 

Ilostililis, Tulij/s, the third of the legendary 
kings of Home, succeeded Numa Puiiipiliiis in 670 
ILU. He it wtis who made the famous arrange- 
ment hy which the combat of the Horatii with tlie 
Cuiiatii decided tho question of supreuiacy between 
Koine and Alba in favour of llio former. He fought 
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ii^ainsl ridcD.'o and N'rii, and roiiqiii'ml tlimn;aiid 
dt‘stroyt‘d Alha, and rtnaoved tho inhaliitanlH to 
Konip,' ^'ivint; them Mount (Vliiis to dwell on; and 
oaniod on war ajL^ainst tin? Sahines. At length the 
gods grew wrathful with him for his love of war 
and his iiegleeL to worshin them, and .Iiipiter 
Klieius consumed him and his house willi lire 
ahouL ()3S |{.(\ According to Niehuhr and Arnold, 
there are glimpses of a distinct i)ersonaIity in 
the legeiul of llostilius, unlike those of liomiilus 
ami Numa, which are merely j»ersonirM*ations of 
the two prineiiial stages of a nation's gr(»wth. 

IIOtiHHU a 1 M‘d of fermenting vegetahh? matter, 
usually surmounted l»y a ghi/e<l franns employed 
1- ganlening for cultivating melons and cucuni 
hers, the refiring of lender annuals, ]nd]»ag€*iting 
stove and greenhouse plants hy cuttings, seeds, or 
grafting, forcing llowers, »S:c. It is an inexpensive 
means for obtaining a high tcm]ieraluro in a limited 
atmosphere, accoiiipanit'd wilii gimial humidity 
chargetl with nutritious gasos, whicli is very hene- 
iicial to plants, formerly it was an indispcnsahlo 
adjunct to the garden, hut the almost universal 
em]»loynnMit of hot water as a healing agent for 
horlitmllural purposes has latterly greatly cireum- 
crihod its use. 'Phe materials used in making liot- 
heds are stahle-dung, h.*aves —those of the oak ami 
beech, being es])ecially suitable, are frefjuently 
mixed with the dung— tanners’ bark, spent hops, 
and th(! waste of jute, cotton, hemp, and llax, 
all of whi<*h must be allowed to pass through 
tlm lirsti violent stages of fermentation in ord(*r to 
eliminate the <leleterious gases they contain before 
being built up into the bed. The si/e of the bed 
is regulated by the degr<;e of h(*at r(Miuire<l for the 
punios(* in view. \ be<l of stable dung with or 
witliout leaves intermixed, four f<'<?t thick, will for 
some time after it is built maintain a temperature 
of from To' to tK) , which is sullicieiit for most imr- 
poses. .\s the fermentation de<*lines the beil c<iols 
<lown, but heat is again r(*adily increased by adding 
fresh material to the sid<‘s of it, 'I’he be<l should 
be made a few inches witler and longer than the 
frame that is to be placed upon it, and from 6 to 9 
inches higher at the back than the front to secure 
a better angle for liglit. S<m‘ also ri.ANT-iloi’sK. 

1Iotc*ll|IOf ( the sanui wonl as Ifofrh /tr/frft in the 
culinary sen>e), a phrase used in Knglish law t(» 
denote that, where one child has already re<*eived an 
a<lvancement out of the father’s estate, that child 
must bring such portion into hotchjiot bf*fore he 
M'ill be allowed to share with the other c.hildren, 
under the statute of ilistribiitions, after the father’s 
deatli. In other words, a child who has got money 
from the father to j»lace him in busines.s, vS:c., 
jiiust treat that as a ])ayme.nt to account <»f his 
share at the father's death. 'Flie ehlest son is not 
re<|uired t«> bring into hotchpot the land which he 
bakes as heir. .V similar, but not identical, doc- 
trine exists in Scotlaml under the name of colla- 
tion. 

llotrll-llOtrll« a Scottish dish, may be delined 
as a kiml of mutton broth in wliich green neas 
take the niace of barley or rice. Hotvh’potcn <»r 
llodge-jmdfjn is .a corruption of Old Knglish hotch- 
pot; Fr. hochr.pot : from Dutch hutspot (httfscn 
being ‘ to shake in the pot ’). 

Hot Ooss Hulls* See (;uos.s-inrN.s. 

Hotel ( Fr. hotel. Old Fr. hostel, Lat. hospitnte), 
a superior kind of inn (see Inn), like the old Kng- 
lish hostel. The often palatial liotels that liavo 
sprung up since the introduction of railways are 
too well known to require notice. One point of 
dilleience between the Europctan and the Ameri- 
can systems is that under the former, except in the 
case of a tnlde d'hote, the charge is for each <lish 
ordered, while under the American plan a fixed 


nrice is chargeii for every meal. The modern 
rrench word is still used for the house of a rich 
or distinguished man, or for a public building, 
such ns the JIdtrl de ]7//r (see Mr MCI PAL Archi- 
TKCTCJiK), as well as for inn or hostelry. 
Ilotlioil.so. See Fi.ANT-iiorsK. 

Hot S»i;iiij|rs, a town of Arkansas, fiO miles 
SW. of liittle Dock, is siirroumled by line moun- 
tain .scenery, and is much frequented as a suninufr- 
resjut. It Inis ov(*r fifty thermal springs, ranging 
in temperature from OiV to 148' F. Pop. 997t3. 
Hotspur* llAuiiv. See 1*i:k( v. 

Hottl^lltots* the people who w«*re in iios.session 
of the great ('r ]»art of M'hat is now (.’ape (.’oloiiy when 
it was lirst visitetl and cohmised by Kuropeans. 
The Hottentots were so called by the earliest 
Dutch settlers, pu//leil at their strange harsh 
faueal sounds and clicks, Tloltcntob or Huttentul 
signifying a quack in Frisian or Low (lerman. It 
U a .somewhat misleading name, as it is popularly 
used to include the two distinct families distin- 
guisheil by their nativi? names: the Kboikhoi, the 
! so-called Hottentot ])ro]»er, ami the Sun (Sa) or 
Ihishmen, between whom little charity exists. 
Again, among the Khoikhoi ]>roper, the terms 
Hottentots, Hottentots ju’oper, or (’a|»e Hotten- 
tots arc often applied to the remnants of the tribes 
who formerly lived around (’a]»etown; while the 
inhabitants of ( Irlfpialaiid West, of the South 
Kalihari, and of (in'ai Namaqualand are distin- 
guished by their tribal names jis Ciri([uas, Naina- 
I quas, Koias or Koranas, as if they were not as 
I much Hottentots as the Khoikhoi of (’ape Colony. 

' The Jbishmen are hunters; the Khoikhoi, nomads 
and sheep- farmers. At the j^resent time the 

.so-calleil Hottentots proper may number about 
17, (KK) ; and the half-iueeds, mostly employed in 
the (Jape (’olony, may number ])robablv 109,000. 
The majority of the former and almost all the latter 
class are now semi-civilised, ami copy the habits, 
cu.*<toms, dress, and vices of the Kiirojican colonists. 
In general they are of medium height, not very 
robust in build, and have small hamis ami feet. 
Their skin is a ]»alo brown colour ; their hair woolly, 
growing in curly knots ; their cheek-bones very 
prominent ; and their chin pointed. The women 
are sometimes distinguished by certain organic 
peculiarilit's, and often have an enormous develop- 
ment of fat, especially in the breasts and hinder- 
parts. Their principal characteristics in former 
days were imlolence and hospitality. Their 
favourite amu.semeiits were feasting, dancing, 
smoking, and singing. The men w'ere herdsmen, 
and not fond of war, though they liked to hunt. 
The women, althoiigli held in high esteem, j>er- 
formed all the manual labour. 3'heir dwelliiij^ 
were lints of wood and mats, or tents, disposed in 
circles, and easily transportable. Their manner of 
living \vas entirely patriarchal : each tribe or 
divi.sion of a tribe had its own chief. Their 
method of )ierpetuating family names was that 
the .sons took their mother's family name, whilst 
the daughters took their father’s. 

Their language embraced three piincipal dialects 
the Nama, spoken by the Namaqiias ; the Kura, 
spoken by the Koranas ; and the Cape dialect, nc 
almost, it not entirely, extinct. Owing to its use 
of Huflixos for expressing the declensions of noiiim 
and the conjugations of verbs, the Hottentot lan- 
guage has been classed by Jileek, Lepsiiis, and other 
scholars wdth the Hamitic family oi speech. This 
view is, however, controverted by Fr. Miiller, Hahn, 
and Von ( labclentz, who maintain that the Hotten- 
tots and Bushmen are allied peoples, the al>original 
inhabitants of the ^eater part of South Anica. 
The a.ss(K‘iation of tTie Bushmen with the Hotten- 
tots re.sts, however, upon little more than the 
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coiiinion possession of a few verbal roots and the 
eoiiinion use of sonic liarsh faueai souihIs or 
‘ clicks ’ in their manner of spoech. Tliese ‘ clicks ’ 
arc four in nil in her — a dental sound, usually repre- 
sented hy the sij'n | ; a palatal, hy jj^\ a lateral, 
hy 11 ; and a cerehral, iiy ! . All the Khoikhoi 
idioms are distiii^iiislied hy iiioiiosyliahie roots 
ending in a vowel, and the use of ]ironoiniiial 
elements as sulli.ves for the ]Mir]>ose of formiiif' 
derivatives. They possess no jirelixes. (.)iie strik- 
ing feature is a decimal system of counting. 

They have both sacred and profane poetry, ami 
hymns of both kinds are sunj; aeeoiin»anied hy 
the so-called rce<l-musie or reed -dances, performed 
on reed or hark pipes. The sacred hymns are 
generally prayers, invoi^ations, and songs of praise 
in honour of the sniircme being Tsui goah, the 
benelicent deity IJeitsi eihih, and the Moon ; while 
the j)rof;ni<5 nvd songs or dances deplore the fate 
of some dead cliii.'f or hero, or are sarcastic lessons 
to some one who has done something unpopular. 
They are often f.;ivcn hy ^vay of welcome to some 
guc.st worthy of h monv, and in ev('ry large kraal 
then* is a I »a.iid master, whose business it is to drill 
the young hoys nnd girls in this music. Dr Hahn 
compares its clfeci to the harinoniiini. The chief 
divinilii's of tin* Khoikhoi, as has been seen, are 
the supreme being 'I’siii goah, who lives in the 
Ked Sky: another heiiohcont being, lleitsi-cihih, 
consid«*red as fin ancestral d»‘ity, who came origin- 
ally fnnii the Kast : and ithuiiiali, an evil spirit, 
Avhosij maligrnint intinence has to he avertetl hy 
prayers and charms, which furnish employment to 
troops of proh.'ssional sorcerers. The mythology 
is rich, hnt singularly confused and dillicult of 
interpretation. It contains also repulsive features 
enough, hut not more so than the old ( 3 r(*ek. Much 
more might have been known ha<l well-meaning 
missionaries been more symjiathctic or iiitelligciit. 
Beyond the hymns spoken of, the po]mlar imagiiia' 
tioii has originated, or at least ret}iiiic<l, a grcfit 
nnmher of fables, as well fis legends, proverbs, and 
riihllcs. One persistent feature in these is a strong 
inclination to person ilications of impersonal be- 
ings. Speech and reason are fnady im])uted to the 
lower animals, and hnman-like agencies emjdoycd 
freely as causes of celestial and other natural i»heiio- 
nieria. The first to give examples of these was 
Captain (afterwards Sir) James Alexander in his 
ICjrpvtntitm of iJisrorcrp into the Jnferior of Afrira 
(2 vols. 1S3S). More were hronght to light hy 
Kriiiihuii and other scholars, ami in 1S64 l)r \V. 
ll. [. Bleek gave a good selection in his Rcijutinl 
the Fox i)i South Africa: Hottentot Fa ides ami 
Tales. 

For the language, see tlio grainniars hy Tindall (1S71 ), 
Hahn (1870), Fr. Miillcr {Gruudrias dcr Sprachu'isat u.- 
schaft, vol. ii. 1877), and Bleck (18ti‘2-00). For the 
])eo])l(>, SCO Dr Gustav Fritscli, Die Fimjehoremn Siid- 
A/ricas {\H72) i and Dr T. Ifuhirs l^anniWfftHJtui the 
Supreme Hdng of the Khoi-Khoi (188*2) 

Hottentots’ llresicl. See Dioscorkack.^. 
Hottoilia* See Watkk-vjolkt. 

Hoildiu* Robert ( 1805- 71 ). See Conjuring. 

Hondon# Jkan-Antoine, the greatest French 
sculptor of the I8tli century, was horn at Versailles, 
20th March 1741. He M’as of linnihle origin, his 
father holding office in a nohlenian’s house. lie 
was a horn sculptor, and at the ago of thirteen Inwl 
already attracted notice. An untrammelled eclecti- 
cism was ever Houdon's most prominent character- 
istic. In 1761, when he was Wt twenty, he \von 
the jmx de liotnCt and in Rome he threw himself 
with enthusiasm into the study of the antique. 
Herculaneum and Pompeii had not long lieen 
brought to light. All Winckelmann’s works were 
published during Houdon s sojonni in Italy. Ten 


yeai*s lie reinainc«l in Koine, and there executed the 
cohissal ligurc of St Bruno, the founder of the order 
of the Chartreuse, of M’hich Pope Clement XIV. 
said that it would speak did not the rules of ils 
onler enforce silence. On his return to France the 
usual official honours wen^ eonfernul upon him. In 
1777 he was rceeived into the Aentlemy; in 171)6 he 
was elected member of the Institute ; and ho was 
appointed ]»rofessor at the Kcole <les Beaiix-arts in 
1805. Apart from his work his life was singularly 
uneventful, though he onee visited America under 
the escort of Franklin, to execute a monument in 
honour of Washington (1785). Nor did he alto- 
gether esespe from th(^ troubles of the Revolution. 
All allcgoriciil ligiire from his hnnd, entitled ‘Sninte 
Scholasliipic,* inv«»lvcd him in the heinous charj 
of desiring to pei]>etuafe the wor.‘<hip of the saints. 
But on ]»l(*.'iding that his statue only represented 
IMiilosoohy, lie was aerpiitted. I’owards the end of 
liis life his inlelleet failed him, nnd death c.amc 
a release, Kith .Inly 1828. llondon is ]»erha]>s the 
niost consiiicmms ligiire among tlio artists tif Ida 
time. His mastery over his material was complete. 
So great were his tcchnieal skill and adroitness that 
liey sometiim's (‘{irried him beyond the hounds of 
his art. Ho had essay(‘d all styles without saeri- 
licing his personality, and, while nmch of his work 
lias an almost ehissical simplicity, it was generally 
his iiH*thod (in ]>ortraiture at least) to obtain a 
resemhlanre hy an inlinitndc of details. It is a 
little strange that his ‘Keorehe ’ should he the most 
widely known of his works. For it w.as in por- 
traiture that Ids greatest trium]»lis were achit*v(*d. 
Turgot, Rouss(*au, Voltaire, Diderot, Franklin, 
Wasldiigton, Lafayette, Miraheaii, Napohum, and 
Millie. Arnaiild arc* a few of the givat m(*ii and 
wonion whose ffiatnrc^H he has ])c*rpetuatcMl for us. 
In IStM) a statue of him was erected at N'crsaillcs at 
a co.st of 10.000 francs. 

Hoiigliloii, Rtc'hari) Moxc’ktox iMilnks, 
Lord, was horn of a good old YorksJdre family 
at Fryston Hall, Pontcdract, 10th June ISOO. His 
fallicM*, * single-siiec^ch ISIilnes ’ ( 1784 1858), of h’ly- 
stem, Hawiry, and ({real Houghton, dc*clim*d the 
chaii<*eIlorship of the excht*i|uer and a peerage ; Ids 
nicithcr was a daughter of the* fourth Lord (oil way. 
Fducatc'd hy ] nival e tutors ,at home and in Italy, 
he wc?nt U]i to Trinity Ccdlcge, Cambridge*, where 
he graduatc’d M..\. in 1831, and wheue lie was a 
h»acler in the Cidon (then ‘cavernous, taveriiou.s ' ), 
and one of the* famous hand of ‘Apostles.’ From 
1837 till 181)3 he rc*]»rt*sentcd Pontefract, lirst as a 
( ’i)nscrvativ(»,lmt hit tc*rly as an indc*pc'ndrnt Liberal ; 
and then he was called hy Lord L*almerstoii to the 
Cnper House, of which for a scores of years he was 
* tlic only poet.' In 1851 he married a daughter 
of the second Lord Crewe. She died in 1874 ; and 
he himsedf, having three years before had a passing 
attack of paralysis, died suddenly at Vichy, 11 In 
August 1885. ' A Miecenas of poets (and of 
poetasters), ho got Lord Tennyson the laureate- 
ship, soothed the dying hours ot jioor David Cray, 
aim was one of the lirst to recognise Mr Swiii- 
hiirne’s genius. His own poetry is always respc.*ct- 
ahle, and some of the shorter pic’ces were in their 
lay exceedingly popular—* Strangers Yet,’ for 
example, and the pretty lyric whose refrain is 
‘ The negating of my own heart W'as the only sound 
I heard.’ Besides tlii.s, Lord Houghton— the ‘Mr 
Vavasour’ of Beaconsfield's - was a trav- 

eller, a philanthropist, an iinrivalled after-dinner 
speaker, and Rogers’ succe.ssor in the art of break- 
fast-giving. He went up in a balloon, and dciwn 
in a diving-bell ; he was the lirst ]>nhlisliing Eiig- 
lislinian M'Iio gained access to the harems of the 
East ; lie championed opjiressed nationalities, 
liberty of conscience, fugitive slaves, and the 
liglits of women ; he carriecl a hill for estahlisliiiig 
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rofoniialorii's (1S4()); and liu cDuiitcd ainnn^ his 
friends Hal lain, Tenn.vsim, Tliaokeray, Dickens, 
Dai ly le, Sydney Smith,' Landor, Dardiiial Wiseman, 
lleine, Tliirhvall, and a Imst of others. ^ 

Ijord Iloiightoirs works inclu<l«? J/r/MoriVi/ir of a Tour ; 
in Povms of niuntf yrorra (ISIiS); Menioriah i 

if a llifiidinvc on the Continent (1838); Poetry for the j 
/’f ( 1S40) ; MeniorintA of mo nn Scenes (1843); Palm 1 
Li (trea ( 1844 ) ; Life, Letters, it tut liemainsof Keats (2 vols. ' 
1S4S); (Jooil Nifiht and flood Mornimj (1850); Mono- | 
antfihs, J^ersontd and Soriul ( 1873) ; and Colleetid j 
'Pottienl floras (2 vols. 187ii). See an article by T. H. : 
S. i'iSCOtt in tlu; Fortnii/hth/ for Septeiiibor 1885, and 
the Life by Weiiiysa-lleid (2 vols. 1800). | 

lloil$4:llfoil-le-S|>rilimr« a town in the county, 
and 4i\ miles NK. of the city, of Durham. Its 
rapid j>:rowth is mainly duo to the extension <)f 
nei^rlibourin;; collieries. The line cruciform parish 
<‘hur(*h contains the ciiniuo-ceiilo altar tonih of 
iJernard (lilpin («i.v.), wlio foumh.Ml a f^raminar- 
s(*hool here, and amount whose siiooess<irs were 1 
IVler Hevlin arnl Archbishop Sancroft. Pop. | 

( I8.->1) 3224: (1001) TS.IS. | 

IIoillul« a name applied to do;;s used in hunt- | 
in;^. 'riie true hound, such as the llloodhound, the ; 
iMTxhouml, and the SLajJihonnd, hunt only by scent, j 
In this division may also be included the Ihisset- [ 
hound (a short-legged »log used in unearthing foxes ! 
anti batlgers), tin; Ib'agle, ami the Harrier. 'Plie j 
greyhound and the tleerliouiid run by sight alone, ; 
ami are not Inmmls in the eorn?et acceptance of the j 
term. See also Pox-iit'NTiNO. | 

lIoilll(rs-toil&:ilO {Ct/noylossii)n)y a genus of | 
plants of the natural order Iloraginea*, of which j 
there are many species, all of a <‘oarse appearance, i 
with small llo'wers. The Dommon Hound s-tongue I 
(<'. of/irinitfe) is a native of Knrope, Asia, Africa, ! 
and North America; not uncommon in some parts • 
of P»rilain, especially near the sea-coast. It has . 
soft tlowny leaves, of a <lull green c<»lour, purplish- 1 
rt‘tl llowers, an<l a stem about two feet high. ; 



Ihaimrs-ltniguo ( Ciino;/f'issnin ojfir inale). 


Its odour is very tlisagreeable. The root was 
formerly administered in scrofula, dysentery, i^c., 
and is said t<» be anodyne. It is also one of the* 
juct^Mided specilies for serpent-bites and hydro- 
phobia. 

HoilllsloWf a town of Middlesex, 10 miles W. 
by S. from London by road, was formerly a phu|e 
,jf much importance in the old coaching days, it 
bein;r the first stage out of London on the Rath and 
Soutliampton roads. As many as 800 horses were 
then maintained here, 500 coaches pa.ssed through 
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daily , whilst a most extensive business in posting 
was carried on. AVith the opening of the railways, 
however, the place gradually dcelinecl, and at the 
present time it contains but'little of interest. Its 
three churches are all modern, the oldest, rebuilt 
in 1835, having been formerly the chapel of a 
]wiory. West from Hounslow, stretching for 5 
miles along the road, and in 1540 containing an 
area of 4*293 acres, was Hounslow Heath, the scene 
of many' military encanipiuents, and notorious *in 
the annals of highway robbery. It is now for the 
most part encloscil. Near to the town are exten- 
sive gun])owder-mills and cavalry and militia b.ar- 
racks, and at Kneller’s Hall, once the residence of 
Sir IJ, Kiicller, the painter, are the (piarters of the 
lioyal Military School of Alusic. Pop. (1851) 3514; 
(1871) 9294; (1891) I2.S73, of which the barracks 
contained over lUOO ; ( 1901 ) 1 1,377. 

ll01H% a measure of time e([ual to .^bth ]»art of 
HU astronomical day or to I’^th part of a natural 
(lay (excluding tin*, hours of night or darkness). 
St'e Dav, and 'riME ; and for the hours in Catholic 
usage, s(‘e WiWXl \\\\.— Unit r-ei eel vs, in astronomy, 
are any great circles which cut the poh^s. 

Hour-glass^ an instrument for measuring in- 
t(*rvals of time. It is made ol glass, and consists 
(»f two bulbs unibnl by a narrow neck ; one of the 
bulbs is m‘arly Idled with dry sand, line enough to 
run freely tlirough the orifice in the neck, and 
the (|iiantity of sand is jnsi as niucli as can run 
through the orifice in an hour, if the instrument 
is to be an hour glass; in a minute, if a minute- 
glass, Ac. The obvious defects of this instrument 
are tin? (‘Xi>ansion or contraction of the orilico 
producMMl by heat or (*ohl, and the variations in 
the dryness of I In* sand, all of which jjroduce de- 
viations from the truci measurtMuent of the tinn\ 
'Phe hour-glass was almost univ(*rsallv emtdoyed 
in churclies during tin^ Kith and 17tli centuries. 
In scjveral of the churcln*s in England hour- 
glass stands of elegant workniaiishii» are still to 
be seen. 

Il01iri« the nann* of the b(*autifu1 damsels who, 
ttc(M»rding to the Mtislem faith, await with their 
, companionship in l^•lradise the true believers after 
I death. S(*e .\loHAMMi:i).VNISM. 

! lloilsaioil'H*. River rises in Massachusetts, 
i Hows through Donmuaicut, and (‘liters Long Island 
1 Sound near Rridgeport. In its course of neiirly 150 
! miles it all’ords water-power to many manufacturing 
I villages. 

1 lloilsr« in point of law, is an Knglishman’s 
I (!aslle, though not a Scotchman’s. In other words, 
i when a man shuts himself up in his own house no 
bailin' can break open the door to ai rest him, or 
seize his goods for debt, in England, and no court 
can give such power, excejit in the case of a writ 
t>f attachment for contempt of court or a writ of 
haherti fticitts possesaioncni (the writ by’^ which a 
judgment for the re(jovery of land is commonly 
enforc(sl). In Scotland leave can be got from 
tlie court, often called on that account the king’s 
(»r (|U(?eii’s keys, to enable the messenger to break 
j oiieii the outer door and arrest. In England, 

1 though it is not competent for the bailin' to break 
i open the outer door b.v force, yet every tiick or 
! stratagem js fair in oi*der to ellect a peaceable 
I entry, and once in he cannot be turned out. 

: Wliere the party is charged with a criminal offence 
: a constable armed with a warrant, or in some 
I cases without, is entitled to break into the house 
j and arrest him, both in England and Scotland. ^ A 
j man is entitled also to defend his house against 
trespassers and thieves, using no greater force than 
is necessary ; and if necessary in that sense, he may 
even kill the intruder, though very strong circum* 
1 stances are re(piircd to justify this. He may also 
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iMit Kprini'-^niis on the oreiniseK ; l>ut hy doin^ so 
lie may rentier himself liable to an action if any 
person lawfully entering the premises shoiihl lAi 
injuretl. In Scotland a i>eciiliar name is given t«> 
the oftence of feloniously assaulting a man in his 
own house, called Haniesucken (t|.v.), a name also 
used in the ohl law of Englaml ; and all olleiices 
committed in another person's house are generally 
pynished more sevtu-ely than those not committed 
in a house at all. S(*e also Eviction. 


Many parts of the house-lly, such as the sucking 
])roht)sc‘is, or the hair-covered discs of the feet hy 
which the insects adhere tt> the window-j)ane, well 
tlesiM've the attention they generally get from those 
who use the microscope. Thougli Imuse-llies do 
not hite, they are often extremely troublesome. 
Expedients for killing them oil’ require no ailver- 
liseiiient. Jt i^^ more important to notice that 
hoiise-liies are probai)ly sometimes responsible for 
dis.seminating disease-germs. 


House-boat. See liAucK. 

Housebote. See Estovkl*. 

Housebreaklllji: is the breaking and enter- 
ing into a dwelling'house, shoj», or warehouse, 
between the. hours of 6 A.M. and 9 r.M., and sUmU- 
iiig any chattel or nmney to any value. The draw- 
ing a I’aU'li, the opening a window, or the employ- 
ment of fraudule.nt means to etlect an entry con- 
st itutes tn'cakiiHj and vntcrinfj. 'rhe punishment 
rang<».s from fourteen years’ ^arnal servitude to twti 
y<*ars' imprisonment. See llcuciiAiiY, where the 
law in the, Tnitetl States is also inilice<l. 

Houseburilill&:. See Ausdn. 

House-fly ( dL/.svo dtnnrsfivn), ]terha])s the most 
iainiliar and widely distributed dipterous insect. 
Ailults are to he seen the whole, year round, though 
naturally most niinierous in summer. They feed 
indiscriminal ingly on what 
(‘ver thev can suck up 

ICL ^^***<*^'n^ their fleshy jn-o- 

i»os(‘is or .scrape otl' with 

Si their other mouth [►arts. 

igi3 I'iie females lay their eggs 

I gi*ou[)s, alioiit eight days 

ifter [laiiing, and the whole 
“ 1^*"® - m development occupies about 

I W i M month. The eggs are 

t ^ de[u)site<l in decaying (uganic 
I H _ -3 matter, in dung, or in any 

I ^ ^ « liltli, and the larva* an* 

hatched in a day, or even 
less if the weather be w'arm. 

Ki},'. 1. These larva*, are Hinboth, 

a, larva of ii(ms»*-ily, with naked maggots, without legs 
hiviti.liiiiK iKin s at tail ,listinct head, with small 

ily"'MT.?iiiugVmi,,’'S 'It tlie moutl. and 

hiifath. a length of about one-thinl 

of an inch. They feetl on 
organic debris, move hy contracting the alslo- 
iiKUi, and grow for about" a fortnight. Then they 
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lloiiseholtl. Tin*: KiNti's ou Qi^kkn’.s, in Great 
Ih'itain eoiiiprises the «lepartments of the Lord 
Steward (q.v.), the Lord Cham herlain (q.v. ), with 
the Lorils of the Ik'dehaniher, a medi<*al de]>art- 
mont, the Royal Almonry, and the deparlmeiit 
of the Mistress of the Rohes, which eonqu-ises the 
Ladies of the IkMlchamher, the Redchaniher Women, 
and the Maids of Tloiioiir. Eor the Lords and 
Ladies of the Redchaniher, see RKrM.'TlAMMKU (see 
also R(»yal Eamiia’). The J/a/t/s of lltnn.nii\ of 
whom there are eight, are immediate attendant.s 
on the royal [)erson, and in rotation i>erform tlm 
duty of accom[»anying the (iiiemi on all occasions. 
They enjoy hy courtesy the title ‘ Ilononrahle * 
when not entifh*d to it hy birth, and are then 
designated the ‘Honourable Miss — ’ without the 
I Ghristian name. 

I lloiisrliold Troops are those troo]>s whose 
I es[ieeial iluty it is to atbmd the sovereign ainl to 
guard the m(*tropolis. These forces comprise Ihn 
reginionts of cavalry - -the 1st and *2d Life Guards 
and the Royal Morse tbianls; and four regiment.s 
of foot tlie (irenatlier, the GohlstTcaiii. and Scots 
Guard.s of three hat t;i lions each, ami the Irish 
1 Guards of one battalion. See GUAUi»s. 

House-leek {Svinpcrvii^mn), a gc'iins of plants 
of the natural orcler (h-assnlace»*, having a calyx of 
six to twenty sepails, the petals equal in nuniher 
to the sepals, and inserted into the base of the 
calyx ; the leaves gencu'ally very sn(‘culent, and 
, forming close 

likV tlowers, , , 

IK, (.oiiimoii House-leek 

and Iwautifnl. (Sunpervmm Mon,m). 


Fig. 2. 

A, lioad of luiiise-tly : ti, Roiiipouiid oyi*; h, ant4'iiiia; if, inaxil- 
lary )mlps ; e, /, ‘ pnmosris ; ’ j/, labellti*, iq>s of ‘ proboscis ; ‘ 
A, opening int<j ‘ proboscis ; ’ i, tlwinix, witli breathing |s>re 
(after Von Hayck ). 11. einl of a fly’s fool liighly niagiiituH.!, 
sliuwiiig long btilrs, two tenniiial claws, and two iiiembnuioiis 
adhesive imds. 

seek some dry resting-place, undergo pupation, 
and finally in another fortnight liecome wingecl 
insects. 


The leavi*s cut 

or bruised and applied to hums ail'ord immediate 
relief, as they d<» also to stings hy hoes or wasps ; 
and they are heneticial when a[»pli<Ml to uleem and 
inflamed sores. They were formerkv in high esteem 
as a remedy for fevers and other iliseases ; and an 
edict of Charlemagne contrihiited greatly to the 
extensive distribution of the [ilant. The edict is 
in these words : Et habmt quisque snnra domum 
snmu Jovia bnrimm ( ‘ And let everybody have the 
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JupitiM-'.s iM'nnl on his house’). Other speeies 
possess siniil.'ir properties. «S^. sohotifcnnn^ with 
yenowisl»-; 4 :reen llowtus, is very frequently planted 
on walls in <h*rniany. The tisherinen of Matleira 
say that nets ruhhed with the fresh leaves of S. 
ffhitinnsHin are 1 hereby renden*d iis durable as if 
tanned, ]u•o^ided they are also steeped in some 
alkaline liquor. Some of the sjieeies, natives of 
the south or Kurope, (.-anarv Isles, \'e., are shrubby ; 
others are eommon ^reeidioiise plants. 

Iloiisoiliaiirs KlIOC is the term eommonly 
appiic'd to an aeute or ehroiiie. inllaniination of the | 
bui'-a or sae that intervenes hetween the patcdla, | 
or knee pan. an<l the skin. H»)usemaids are 
es])eeially lialde to it from their kneelinj' on hard 
damp st<ines. In its aeute form it causes eoii- 
sidc*rable pain, swellin.i;, and febrile disturbance. 
The. only di^^ease for whi<*h it can be mi.'^taktMi 
is inllaniniation of the synovial membrane lining 
the cavity of the joint ; but in this disease 
the pati'Ha is thrown forwanis, and the swell- 
ing; IS at the sides, while in housemaid's knee the 
swellin;; is very supertieial, arid is in front «»f the 
patella. The treatment in the aeute form consists 
ess(‘ntially in the means usually employed toeonihat 
intlammation vi/. rest, leeches, fomentations, ami 
inir'^atives ; if sui»puration take tdace the sac. must 
oe freely oi»ened ami the pus evacuated. The 
chronic form may subside under rest, blisters, iS:c., 
or it may require incision or e\(*ision for its cure. 

I 14 MISO of Lords, C'oiiiiiioiis, See l^\KLiA' 

MKNT. 

lloiise-mits* See L.vndlord and Tkxant. 

Iloiisili:; of the ■•oor. A Royal CV)mmis.sion 
to inquire into the eomlition of the workinj^-classes 
sat in isst ami 1SS.“). Acts for faeilitatinj; im- 
provement in the dw(*llin;;s of the work ing-e hisses 
have been pMsM»d in iSdS, IS7o, and 1S70. See 
(il lNNK.ss, II ILL, Pkabddy ; as also (’oTT \(;i:, 
LAIUM'ltKItS, LDD<iIN<J-HOI\SK, PODR. 

lloilSSa. See llArssA. 

lloiisfoil, cn])ital f)f Harris county, 'Pexas, on 
the navigable RiilValo Rayon, 4tf miles by rail NW. 
of (jalveston, with whi<di it is eoinn'cted also by 
steamboats. It is the. great railway cemt re of the 
state, stands in the midst of a fertile cfiuntry, and 
Shi, »s large i{uantities of cotton, grain, and cattle, 
besides the pn)dm*,ts of the great pine-forests, which 
are pre]»ared here. The other manufactures in- 
clude lujichinery, iron-castings, railway carriages, 
fanning implements, fertilisers, cotton seed oil, iVc. 
Pop. ( 1S7U) 'J.TS-J ; ( ISSO) 18,(i4G ; ( ItlOO) 44,1)33. 

lloiisfoil, Samukt,, president of Texas, was 
born in Rockbridge county, Virginia, March 2, 1703, 
was brought up near the (’herokee territory in 
Tennessee, ami was ad(q)ted by one of tln» Imlians 
there. In IMI3 he enlisted as a nrivate soldier, and 
by jiersistent brav(‘ry rose to tne rank of seeoml- 
lieuteiiant Isdore the end of the war. Hc 3 left the 
army in ISIS, studied law at Nashville, and was 
elected in 1S23 and lS2o a member of congress, and 
in 1S27 governor of Tenness(;e. In dan nary 1S20 
he married the df'iughter of an ex-governor ; but in 
the following April, for reasons never made pnbli . 
he abandoned wife, country, and <Mvilisafion, and 
spent three years among t he Cherokees, beyond the 
Missis.sippi, where his adoptive father ha<i setthsl. 
In 1S3‘2 Houston wont to Washington, and nro- 
(Mirod the removal of several United States Imlian 
agents on charges of fraud, but got into personal 
diiiiciilties with their friends. ^ The Texan war 
offcTed a nevy field to his ambition. He was made 
corn inaruler in-chief. The Ainerican.s at first sus- 
tained some severe ]osse.M, hut on 21 st April 1836 
Jlonst'on with 730 men inflicted a crushing defeat 
on a force of lH(k) Mexicans under Santa- Anna, on 


the banks of the San .laeinto, and by this one 
ticeisive blow achieved the indo])emlence of Texas. 
The hero of Sjin tiaeinto was elected first president 
of the republic, and re-elected in 1811, and on the 
annexation of Texas, in 1843, was elected to the 
Uniteil States senate. Elected governor of Texjw 
in ISol), he opposed secession, was disposed in 
March 1861, and took no further ])art in piihlic 
aflairs. He died 26tli July 1863. 

Ilovns* See Mai)A(;.vs(\vi{. 

IIoV4m1oii« Rddk.udk, an ohl English chronicler, 
most prohably born at Howden, in S'orkshiro, who 
w.'is altatdied to the houscdiold of Henry II., and 
was employed in missions to the lords of (Jalloway 
and to the heads of the monastic houses, in 1189 
1 h‘ was appointed an itin(*rant justice for the forests 
in the northern counties, and he seems to ha\'es])ent 
; his Iasi years in Vorkshire, prohably at How'den. 
It may l>c supposcMl that he did not surviv'e 1201, 
as his (■hron ivU' emls with that year. It coinmenccs 
with the. close of the C’hronielc of Rede in 732, and 
is divided hy Rishop Stuhha into fonr parts: the 
//V.s7, ending with 1148, consisting ehielly of the 
I Jlisitorin jmst llrttam : the srroHtf, ending with 
; !1<>9, mainly haseil on the Jlr/rrtsr (Vironic/c : the 
Mm/, ending with 1192, mainly an ahriilginent of 
! Renediet's C/ti fittir/r ; ami the /ba/7//, ending with 
I 1201, a record of eonteiiqiorary J*venls, not without 
1 value. Tlie ('hrt)uirlv was lirst jirinted in Sir H. 
Saville's Srr ///loirs ////st Haiti m in 1596. 'Fhere is 
tin Knglish transhitiou hy H. P. Riley in Rohn's 
'Antiquarian Lihrary ’ (2 vols. 1853). O’lie original 
f«>rms 4 volumes (1868 71 ) in the Rolls series, 
under the editorshi]) of Rishop Stnhhs. 

Hovelh^rs. See Dkal. 
lIovtMl* Sec Hoovk. 

Howard* The nobh* House of Howard baa 
stood for many eenturi(*s at tbe beail of the English 
nobility. Tbe How ards have enjoyed tbe dukedom 
of Norfolk since, the middle of tbe 15th eentiiry, 
and have contrihiited to the atmals of themition 
several ]>ersons of tlio most distinguished ebaimder 
both ill pr>)iti(‘s and in literature. Neitlier Sir W. 
Dugilale nor (’olliiis claims for the Hovvanls any 
more ancient origin tban Sir William Howard, a 
learned (.’liief-jiistice of the Common Ple«as umler 
Edward 1. and Edward 11., though Dugdale inei- 
deiitally mentions a tiadition that their name is of 
Saxon origin, and «lcrive<l either fmm an eminent 
olliee under the crow’ii before the Conquest, or from 
He rewanl, the leader of those forces which for a 
time ilefeiided the isle of Ely so valiantly against 
William the Conqueror. The pedigree earlier 
thfin Sir William How'ard has been completely 
demolished in an article on ‘Doubtful Norfolk 
Pedigrees ’ ])rinted in the (./niatlof/ist. Re this as 
it may, it is certain that Sir .lohn Howard, the 
grandson of the iihove-meiitioned judge, was not 
' only admiral and captain of the king’s navy in the 
north of England, but sherilV of Norfolk, in which 
county he held extensive ])roperty, which w’as sub- 
.sequently increased by the marriage of his graml- 
son, Sir Rohert, with the co heiress of the ancient 
I and noble House of Mowbray, Dukes of Norfolk. 
The only son of this union was Sir Jolin Howard, 
one of tiii^ leading supporters of the House of York, 
who, having gained early distinction in the Erench 
wai’s of Henry VT., was constituted hy Edward JV. 
constable of the important castle of Norwich, and 
sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk. He subsequently 
liecame treasurer of the royal household, ohtainod 
‘ a grant of the w’hole benelit that should accrue to 
the king hy coinage of money in the City and Tower 
of lA)ndon, and elsewdiere in Knglanil ; ’ and further, 
was rai.secl to the peerage as Lord Howard and 
Duke of Norfolk, We find him in 1470 made cap- 
tain-general of the king’s forces at sea, and lie waa 
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moat atreiiuoua in that capacity in hia rcaiataiice to 
tho Houae of Lancaster. Finally he >vaa ereateil 
Karl Marshal of Kn^hind, an hoiiorary distinction 
still borne by hia descendants, and in 1484 was 
constituted Lor<l Admiral of Kn;rl}|,f|(j^ Ireland, ami 
Aquitaine, lie fell next year, h(ove.v<!r, on lU»s- 
worth Field, and after his ileath his honours wimv 
attainted, as also were thos(»- of his son 'riiom.'is, 
who ha<l been creattid Earl of Surrey, 'riie latter, 
hdwever, after suilerinj^ three years of inijirison- 
nicnt in the Towcn* of London, obtained a revtiisal 
of Ilia own and his father’s attainders, and, beinj^ 
restored to his honours accordingly, became distin- 
guished as a ^iMieral, and is more particularly 
celebrated in history for his defeat of the Scotch 
at Flod«leii in l.-iLl. llis son Thomas, third Duke 
of Norfolk, w.as attaintejl by Henry VHTT., but was 
afterwarils restoied in blood, ami by his marriajxe 
with a daufihter of Kin*' Fidw.'ird IV. became '' 
father of the ill-fated and accomplished Karl of 
Surrey (q.v. ), whose execution was the last of the 
many acts of tyranii\ whieh disgrace the meimuy 
of Henry VI FI. The same sentence had been passed 
on the fluke, when the death of the niyal tyrant 
save.il him from the block. His grandson Tlmmas, 
hiiirth Duke of N<»rfolk, in like, manner sulVeref 

laimler, ami was executcfl on 'rower Hill forliij^h- 
t reason, for his communication with M.ary, Queen 
of Scfits. 'riie family Imnours, however, were a<;ain 
restored, partly by .lames I. to his ^niiidson, ami 
partly OytMi.arles II. to his j'leat-^i^reat ‘;rands<in, 
Thomas, who thus became eighth duke, and whose 
cousin and succcssfir, (Uiarles, ninth fluke, was the 
direct ancf?stor of the, pre.sent Duke of Nfirfolk. 

It would be impossible here to fjjive a list of all 
the honours whicli from time to time have lieeii 
conferred on various brancluis of the ducal House 
of Howanl ; it is sufficient to say that, in one or 
other of their wi<lesprea<l branches, the Howanls 
either have enjoyed within the last three centuries, 
or still enjoy, the earhloins of Carlisle, Suffolk, 
llerkshire, Northampton, Arundel, Wicklow, Nor- 
wich, and Fitlini^ham, and the baronies of Bindoii, 
Howarfl tie Walden, Howarfl of (.-astle liisin^, and 
Howard tif Ettiii;i:ham. 

It will be seen fnim the ahfive remarks that the 
diieal House of Norfolk is one whose fate it has 
lieen, beyond all others aiuonf^ the Kn,^flish nobility, 
to find its name interwoven with the threatl of 
history, and not rarcdy in colours of blood. 
The accomplished but unffirtunate Surrey, aiul bis 
searcelv less unhappy father, Thomas Howard — 
whose liead was only savcfl from the block on wbicb 
his son so nobly suflered by the fleatli of the eij^lith 
Henry — are ‘ hoiisehohl wonls ’ in the pages of 
Flnglisli history ; ami reaflei*s of Shakespeare will 
have other recolleetioiis of the .same name allied 
with other historical events ; while those who are 
familiar with the writings of Pope will not have 
forgotten how tersely and pointedly he typilies the 
glory of ancestral pedigrees by ‘ All the blood of all 
the Howards.’ Other ineiiibers of the House of 
Howard have gained a place in the pages of F.nglisli 
history. Sir Edward Howard, K.(J., brother of the 
first Earl of Surrey, was made by Henry VI 11. 
the king’s standard-bearer and admiral of tiie fleet, 
in which ca)>acity he lost his life in boarding a 
French vessel off Brest in action in 1513; Iiis 
bmther, Sir Fid ni mid, acted as marshal of the lioi*Re 
at F'lodden ; and his half-brother. Sir Thonia.s 
Howard, was attainted, and died a prisoner in the 
Tower, for aspiring to the hand of the Lady 
Margaret Douglas, daiigliter of Margaret, Queen 
of Scotland, and niece of Henry VI If., one of whose 
ill-fated consorts was the Lady Catharine Howard. 

Howard) Catharine, fifth queen of Henry 
VII l.f was a granddaughter of the second Duke of 
Norfolk. The year of her birth, not known with 


certainty, was ju’obahly 1521 or 1522. (’atliarine 
was brought up partly in her father's house, partly 
in that of her grandmother, the Duchess of Norfolk. 
In 1.540 the king manied Anne <»f (’Icvcs. But it 
was a marriage for whieh he had no liking ; ami 
(hirdiner, the Kttman Catludic Bishop of Winchester, 
l»eiiig just then recalled to favour, lie and liis party 
endeavonreil to bring the king and Catliarine to- 
gether. .Xnne of Cleves was divoreetl on the 9th 
of .Inly, and Henry married Catharine Howard on 
the 28tli of the same month. But in November 
the queen was accused to Henrv of having been 
guilty tif immnral eondiiel wifli two gmitleinen 
of her grandmother's lionseliold, but inevious to 
her marriage w ilh the king. The evidence against 
her was eonviiieing, ami on this charge she was 
j bebeadetl on 13th Fcbniary l."42. 

llowsird* John, the tiliil.anthnqiist and jirison 
reformer, was born at Haekmw, in Middlesex, on 
2d September 172(i, tboiigli both place and dale 
are given ililVerently by iliirereiit authorities. His 
eduealion was mostly got tliroiigli juivate tuition, 
'riie inheritance of an ample fortune, wliieli fell to 
liitii on the death of bis father in 1742, enabled liiiii 
to gratify bis taste for eontineiital travel. In 1756, 
after bis wife's death, be set sail h>r Lisbon, which 
bail just been devastated by the great earthquake, 
but waseaptiired on the way by a French privateer, 
ami carried to Brest, where lie was thrown into 

i iri.son. Tln‘re even a short eiqitivily siillieiMl to 
cave njion his mind a lasting impri'ssion of the 
inhuman treatment to Avbieli prisoners of war were 
subjected in F'rencli prisons. After bis return home 
Howanl married a seeoml time, ami settle*] at Car- 
dington, 3 miles from Bedforil. 'I’liat village rcNiped 
the first-fruits of those idiilantliroidc exertions 
wdiicli afterwards eulminated in siicb noble labour, 
the W’ork of luison reform. In 1773 ILiwanl was 
iioniiimted high-slierifrftn* tho county tif Bedford, and 
his interest in prisons anti their inmates was now 
linst f.airJy nnisetl to the pilch of practical eflort. 
He was struck with the in justice nmler Avbieli nmhy 
poor •' prisoners snfrered, in that they were detained 
in iH’ison untried, nr even after being prononiieed 
. iniioeeiit, until they or ilitdr friends had paid eer- 
! tain fees to the gaolers and other ollicials. Howard 
I at once began a long series of ttmrs tliroughout 
(treat Britain and Irelaml, for the purpose tif iiiv 
tigating the comlition of prisons, ami inquiring 
into the inaiiageinent ami treatment of ]>risoners. 
Chiefly as the result of his ell'orts, two acts wt‘re 
jiassed in 1774, one making provision for lixed 
.salaries to be juiiil to the j^aolers, anti the other 
enforcing greater cleanliness in prisons, with a view 
to the prevention of the tireatlea gaol-fever. F'rtmi 
this time onw'ard lltnvard jirosecutetl with iin- 
w'earietl zeal ami iiatitmee this the gieat wtirk of Ids 
lifetime, nxdield hy an indtiinitable sense of tlnly, 
anti snt>ported by a devtnit faith and bis t>wn firm, 
steatlfast >vill. The remaining years of bis life were 

i irineipally spent in visiting the prisons tif (Ireat 
Mtaiii aiid the countries tif the Continent. Anmngst 
the graver abuses he set himself to get abolished in 
lii.H native lainl >vere such things as these : many 
prisons w'erc in a deplorably tlilapitlated state, the 
cells narro>v, liltby, and nnlienltliv ; debitirs ami 
felons were ctniiiiied promiscntuisly in the same 
prisons ; se})arate apartments were imt jirovitled 
ftir the two sexes, anti the gatders were albiwetl 
to sell litiuors to those placed under their charge, 
causes directly ministering to immorality ami 
drunkenness. Htiward’s endeavtnirs to relieve 
human siiflering in prisons easily turned his 
thoughts tf> hospitals ; and he also directed his 
e-fl'orts to the alleviation of sufFering anti the 
renmval t>f abuses in those estahlishiueiits, as 
well as^ in schools and all kinds of l)enevo1ent 
institutions. From 1785 he devotetl his attention 
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more espofially to tlie Jiiul to the con- 

sideration of ‘ineaiiH for its jjrevention. With 
this cml in view, he stiulied it in the liospitals 
and hi/aivttos of the chief Mediterriinean towns in 
which il was wj»nt to show itself. Ihit whilst still 
jairsniin; his investigations, he was himself struck 
down hy typhus fever at Kherson, in Knssia, and 
died on 2()th .laniiary 1 71)0. lie was Iniried at 
Dopliinovka (now Stepanovka), 4 miles N. of 
Kherson. The chief results of his extensive obser- 
vations were recorded with faithful^ accuracy anti 
p:reat minuteness of detail, thouj'h with little sen.se 
of generalisation, in two works --77aJ iStntv of 
Prisons in Kiujltind and ITo/tw, nuth an Avronnt of 
somr Forrifjn Prisons (1777), to which a supplement 
was adtletl in 17S0, whilst tlie edititms of 17S4 anti 
170*2 wen* each an enlar^cement (»n its predecesstir ; 
arnl An Arronnt of thr. Prinripnl iMzarrHos in 
Pontpr (17S0). In ctmseqnence of his noble self- 
denyiri;^ labt)iirs Htiward has become the proverbial 
itleal of a philanthropist, the type ttf the best kintl t)f 
hunianilari.an activity and hive, llurke, in siieak- 
in «4 of his labours at Hath in 17H1, saitl, ‘ lie luis 
visitetl all Eurtipe, imt tt) survey the snmptnousness 
of palaces t)r the stateliness of temples; not tti 
iiiaKe accurate measurements of the remains of 
ancient f^randeur, nor lt» ftirm a scale of thecurio.sity 
of motlern art ; ntir tt» etillect methals or ctdlect 
manuscripts ; but (t) tlive in the tlepths of tlnn- 
^^etins, to ]dnnj;<' into the infection of hosj)itals, to 
survey the mansions of sorrow ami pain, to take the 
^au»j:e and dimensions of niis(‘ry, de[)ression, and 
contempt, to remember the fori'otten, to attend : 
to the m*fflected, to visit the forsaken, and to c<»m- | 
pare ami collate the distresses of all men in all 
countries, . . . It was a voya^fe of discovery, a cir- 
cumnavigation of charity.’ See Lives by Hahlwin 
Hrown (ISIS), Taylor (lS.‘Ui), Ilepworth Dixon 
flS49), Field (ISoO), and Stoughton (lSo3; new 
eil. 1SS4) ; Corrcspontfrnrr of Howard (1855) by 
d. Field ; and the article I’RISONS. 

Howard* OrjVKP, oris, an American J^eneral, . 
was born at Leeds, Maine, 8th November 1830, ■ 
j^u'adiiated at West l^Jint in 1854, took comniaml | 
t>f a re;jiment of .Maine volunteers in 1801, and was | 
made orij'i'ulier-f'eneral for ‘Gallantry at the first 
battle of Hull Run. He lost an arm at Fair Daks 
in 18(52, but afterwards was in several actions, ami 
in 1804 commanded the Army- of the Tennessee in 
the invasion of Deori^ia. He commamlc<l the ri;;ht 
win;,; of Sherman’s army in the march to the .sea 
and thron;'h the ('arolinas. He was commissinner 
of the Freedmen’s Ihirean from 1805 until its aboli- 
tion in 1874, and was the first president of Howar<l 
I'nivtMsity (see Was»IN<;ton, 1).(.\), which was 
named in his honour. He comlucte<l two Indian 
campai;;ns, in 1877 and 1878; in 1886 he was pro- 
moted to niajor j'cneral, and received the command 
of the division of the Facilic ; in 1889 he was trans- 
ferred to that of the Athantic. Doneral Howard 
is a chevalier of the Le^^ion of Honour ( 1884). He 
has ])ublished several books, including; Chief dose.^th 
( 1881 ), an account of his campaign against the Nez 
iVrces. 

Howard of Etlinaliaiii« (’haulks. Lord, 

was born in 1536, and in 1573 succeeded his father, 
who was the ninth son of the second Duke of 
Norfolk, and who in 1554 had been raised to the 
jieerage and been made Lord High Admiral. In 
1585 that dignity was conferred on the son, and as 
such in 1588 he Voinm,anded gloriously against the 
Armada (q.v.). >’or his share with Essex in the 
(’adiz expedition (1596) ho wa.s created Earl of 
Nottingham, and in 1601 he put down Essex’s 
mad insurrection. In 1619 he r(?Higne<l his ollice 
in favour of Ihickinghain ; and he died I4th De- 
cember 1624. Contrary to the common opinion. 


there is no proof that he was ever a (’atholic 
{Notes and Queries^ 1851, 1888). 

How'e* Elias (1819 67), inventor of the Sewing- 
machine (q.v.). 

Howe* John, the most philosophic of the Puri- 
tan divines, was born 17th ALav 1(530, at Lough- 
borough, in lAMcestcrshire, to tlie living of winch 
parish his father had been presented hy Laud. He 
studied lM)th at Oxford and Cambridge, wiiere ho 
made the friend.ship of the most distinguished pro- 
fessors ami students of tlnit ilay. After preaching 
for .some time at Wiiiwick, in Lanca-shire, ana 
Croat Torriiigton, in Devonshire, with much accept- 
ance, he was a]>])ointed domestic chaplain to (h’om- 
woll ill 16515, a position he occupied with grejit 
reluctance, hut in w hich he di.scharged his diflictilt 
duties with rare firmness ami courtesy, not fearing 
I to speak his mind before Croiinvell himself, ami 
I winning praise even from tlie enemies of his jiarty. 

1 Tndeeil, throughout life he was on the most intimate 
terms with jiersons so witlc a])art as llaxti*r and 
I other nonconformist divines, and the most distin- 
giiishedornamentsof the Estahlishment, as Stilliiig- 
lleet and Tillotson. At the Restoration Ik* returned 
to i’orriiigton, where he remained for about tw’o 
year.s. Rut tlie Act of Uniformity ejected him 
from his parish, 24th August 1662; for though one 
of the most liheral-inimled of the Puritans, and not 
troubled with morbid conscientiousness, he was 
also a man of strong principle. J,»ikc many othei-s 
of the nonconformist ministers, he wamlered about 
ireaching in s(»erc*t till 1671. In 1608 he ))nhlished 
lis lii-st work, The lilessedncss of the UdjhtconH, 

hieh w'as very pojmhir. In 1671 he w’as invited 
l\v Lord .Massereeiie, of Antrim (’astle, in Ireland, 
to become his domo.stio clmjilain, wiiere he spent 
four years of great happiness, preaching every 
Sabbath at Antrim church, with the sanction of 
the bishop. Here he w’rote his Vanity of Man ns 
Mortaf^ and began his greatest work, Good Man 
the Lirinfj Tnnnfe of God (1676-1702), which occu- 
pies one of the iiigliest ]daees in Puritan theology. 
Ill 1675 he W'as called to be pastor of the dissenting 
congregation in Silver Street, London, and went 
thither in the heginning of 1676. In 1677 he pub- 
lished, at the retpiest of Mr Royle, The Jivvoneil- 
ablcness of God's Prrseienec of the Sins of Men with 
the Wisdom of His Counsels, and Krhortations; in 
1681, Thoughtfulness for the Morrow ; in 1682, Self 
dedicalion ; in 1683, Union among Protestants; 
and ill 1684, The Redeemer's Tears irent orer Lost 
Souls. In 1(585 he was invited hy Lord \Vharton to 
travel with him on the Continent ; and after visit- 
ing the principal cities, he resolveil, owing to the 
state of Eiiglatid, to settle for a time at IHrecht, 
where lie was ailiiiiited to .‘several interview’s with 
the Prince of D range. In 1687 the Declaration for 
liberty of Coicciciice induced him to return to 
England, and at the Revolution next year he headed 
the deputation of dissenting clergy men when they 
brought their address to the throne. Resides smaller 
W’orks, he publishcMl, in 1693, Carnalitg of Religious 
(Umfention; in 1694-95, several treatises on the 
Trinity ; in 1699, The Redeemers Dominion over the 
Invisihle World; and he continued w'riting till 1705, 
when he published a cliaraeteristic w’ork, Patience 
in Expectation of Future Blessedness. He died 2cl 
April 1705, 

llow’e W’as a man of a noble presence, with a linely- 
halanced iiiiiid, a profound thinker, yet gifted with 
great* practical sagacity. His own coiiviciioiis w’ere 
very decided, yet ho liad large toleration for the 
opinions of others, and of one of his persecutors 
writes * he did not doubt after all to meet him one 
day in that [ilace where Luther and Zw'iiiglius w’ell 
agreed. ’ The value of his w’ritings is greatly marred 
by a poor style and innumerable suodivisions and 
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digreftsions, which led a woman once In say ‘he 
was HO long laying the cloth that she always 
despaired of the dinner.’ But liohert Hall said of 
him, ‘ I have derived more Inmelit from the works 
of Howe than from those of all other divines imt 
together.’ A great admirer of Plato, ‘ though with- 
out the slightest pretension to the eloquence of the 
renowiUMl (Grecian, he here no mean resemhlance t<i 
him in loftiness of mind, snhlimitv of eoiiceptioii, 
afld, above all, in intense admiration of all moral 
excellence. * *()f the consummate ability with 

whioh^ he must have conducted himsplf no other 
proof is needed than the Htateimmt of the following 
facts : that he was often enqdoyc*! in the most 
delicate aflairs by Cromwell, yet without incurring 
either blame or sus])icion ; without Iwitraying confi- 
dence or eomproiiiising principle ; that, though ex- 
posed to scrutinising eyes, he left not a rivet of his 
armour o])en to the shafts either of malice or envy, 
ami that he could awe Cromwell into silence ami 
move Tillotsou to tears ; that he never made an 
enemy .and never lost a friend.' His works were 
published in 17*24, ‘2 vols. folio, with a life by Dr 
Calamy ; more than one edition has been published 
since. See; IT. Ifogers* of John Howe (1836), 
and the short monograph by li. P. H<»rtoii (1896). 

Rjcli vni) Howk, Paul, admiral, son of 
X'iscount Ihnvi* of the Irisli ]>ecrage, was born in 
1..ondon, sib March 1726. He left Klon at thirteen, 
ami, entering the navy, served nmler Anson (<i.v.) 
against the Sjianiards in the Pacific, ^^a^le post- 
c.aptain jit twenty, he in that saiiK! year <lrovcaway 
from the coast of Scotland two Pronch slims convey- 
ing troops and ammunition to the young Ihetender. 
After serving oil’ the coast of Afric.a, flowe took an 
active part in the naval operations <if the British 
during the Seven Years’ War, especially distinguish- 
ing himself by the capture of the island of (diausscy, 
in tlie attacks upon the isle of Ai.x, St Malo, and 
Cherbourg, and in engagements with the French 
jleet in 1735 and 1759. In 1758 he succeedofl to the 
Irisli title of viscount on the death of his hrotluT, 
Ceorge Augustus (1721 58), the brigadier-general, 
who was kilknl before Th^onderoga. Appointed a 
Lord of the Admiralty in 1768, he was ])roniote<l 
two years later to the im])ortant ollice of Treasurer 
of tile Nav>. In 1778 he defended the Ameri- 
can co,ast against a superior naval force under 
D’Kstaing, whom he rei)elle<l oil’ liliode Island. 
He was made a viscount of (Irejit Britain in 178*2. 
Being .sent out the same year to relieve Cihraltar, 
he disenibjirked troo])S, ammunition, and supplies, 
and then oll’ered battle to the coiuhined fleets of 
France and Sjiain, hut they, declining au engage- 
ment, drew oil’ towards ( 'adiz. Howe was made 
P'irst Lord of the Admiralty iu 1783, and reeeivetl 
an English earldom in 1788. When war with 
Fitance broke out in 1 793 he took comm.and of the 
Channel fleet, and next year gained oil' Ushant the 
victory wliicli is kno>vn jis that of ‘ the glorious first 
of June.’ The French fleet coiisiste*! of twenty-six 
ships of the line, and the British of twenty-five. In 
a very short time the latter cajitured seven of the 
enemy’s vessels and dismasted ten more. Howe’s 
last public service w'as to bring hack to their duty 
the mutinous seamen at Spithead and Portsmouth 
in 1797. He died August 5, 1799, leaving the repu- 
tation of being a thorough seaman, cautious, cool 
and intrenid in danger, and considerate of his men. 
He greatly increased the efficiency of the navy by 
the introduction of a new system of evolutions and 
naval tactics. See Lives ])y (1. Mason (1803) ami 
Sir J. Barrow (1838). — Another brother, William 
(1729-1814), held a command under Wolfe at 
Quebec, succeeded General Gage in 1775 ns ccmi- 
iiiander-in-chief of the British foi*ceB in America, 
commanded at Bunker Hilh took New York, 
defeating Washington at White Plains and at 


I*ran4lywine, hut was superseded by Sir Henry 
Clinton in 1778, for having lost the opportunity of 
destroving the American force at Valley Forge. 
He suhse(picntly held various honorar}^ commands 
in Britain, and succeeded to hi.s brother's vis(;ountv 
in 1799. 

Samuel Guiuley, M.D., an American 
philanthropist, was horn in lioston, November 10, 
1801, ami graduated at Brown University in 1821, 
and at the Harvard medical .school in 1824. lie 
served as a surgeon during the Greek war of indc- 
pendenee from 1824 to 1827, organising the medical 
staff of the Gn?ck army, lie then went to America 
to raise contributions, and, returning with food, 
(dothing, and siipjdios, f4>rmed a c^jbiny on the 
isthmus of C4)rinth. Swiimp-fcver, h4)wcver, drove 
him fr4>m the 4M>nntry in 1830. In 1831 he went to 
Paris to study the metlmds 4)f ediuratiiig the blind, 
and, having heo4mi4^ mixed up in the p4)lish insur- 
rection, .spent six weeks in a Prussian prison. On 
his return to Bost4m he esiahlishe4l a s(*ho4>l f4)r the 
1 blind, his iimst fanmiis ]>n])il being Laura Brnlgman 
(4|.v.). He also estahlishiul a seh4)4»I for the train- 
ing 4>f idi4>ts. In 1851 53, assiste4l by bis wife, be 
e4lite4l tlie anti-slavery Common wettfih^ ami, after 
revisiting Greece in 1867 with sn]»]>lips for tlm 
Oetans, In* edite4l in Boston 'The Crt tnn. He 4lie4l 
9lb .Jaiinarv 1876. — His wife*, .Iulia Wakd ll4)\VE, 
Iwirn in New V'ork city, ‘27lb May 1819, beeaineit 
premiinent in the worn an snfl rage nmveimmt since 
I8()0, preached in Americain (^nitarian pulpits, and 
piiblislHMl, bf'sieles narratives 4)f ir.avel aiiel a Life 4)f 
Nlargaret Fuller, several v4)lTimesof p4>enis, Vaasion 
Flowa's (1854), Worth for the Hour (1857), and 
htfer Li/ries ( 1866), the last the best. In 1861 she 
wr4»t4* the ‘ Battle-bynin 4)f the Hejmblic*.’ 

llowi'lL James, whose Fanuliar Letters is still 
an Fnglisb elassie, was hewn in July 1593, sem of the 
minister 4)f Abermuit, in Carmartfienshire, stmlicMl 
at Hereforel ami Jesus (?4)ll4'ge, Oxford, ami t4)ok 
his B.A. in 1613. He tli4*n bee'ame stewarel to a 
glass-ware man uf«act4)ry, ami traverseel in itsinterests 
lledlaml, Flamlers, Spain, France, and Italy. He 
was next emjjhiyeel abreiael 4>n ])ublic business in 
16*20, became secretary to Lorel Scrope at Yeerk, was 
reliiriieel to parliament f4»r Biclim4>n4l in 1627. Fr4>iii 
1632 t4) 1642 be was mainly einpl4»y4Ml as a r4)yalist 
spy ; ami in 1642 (when he was appoiiite4l an extra 
clerk to the Privy -council) be was sent by tlie par- 
liament to the Fleet, where be lay till 1651). At the 
Kestorati4)ii the oflice 4)f liistoriograplier-r4)yal was 
created hir him. He 4lied in 1666, an4l was buric»d 
in tlie Temple cliureli. Howell was a man 
of consiilerable liiimour, leaniiiig, anil industry. 
Besi4h?s translations from Italian, French, and 
Spani.sh, he wrote no less than forty-om* original 
wiirks on history, politics, and ]»liilol4)gi4*al matters. 
He hail put his travels to much profit. ‘’I’liank 
God,’ he .says, ‘T have this fruit of niv foreign 
travels, that I can pray unto him every liay of the- 
week in a separate language, ami upon Sumlay 
in seven.' His ItislrnrUons for Forreine T rare It 
(1642) is still interesting, and is reprinted in Pro- 
fessor Arber’s series ( 1869) ; an‘^ supplement f 
Cotgrave’s French ami Knglish iliethmary iipain- 
tains its interest for lexicograpliem ; but it is 
by his Epistofw Ho-Klianw : or Famtftar Letters, 
Domestic and Foreign ( 164.5-55 ; 10th ed. 1737 ), that 
his name continues to ho reiiienihcroil. TJiese dis- 
play not only .slirewil sense and brilliant wit, hut 
alsci grace and form, and indceil arc the earliest 
letters in our language that are really literaiy. 

Dr Bliss, the cniditc eiiitor of Wood’s Aihtnur. Oroni- 
enses, intended to edit Howell’s Letters; this was at 
length adequately done by Mr Joseph Jacobs in 1892. 

Howell’S State Trials, the name given 
to the series originated by (>ohbott m 1809, 
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l^ecjuisf v<»ls. xi. to xxi. of this work were etlitecl 
hy Thos. Ikivly Howell (170S ISlo), and vols. xxii. 
to xxxiii. l>y his son, Tlu)s. Jones Howell (4Ued 1858). 

llowHls. William Df.an, a popular Ainericaii 
THivc'list. was Inirn at Martin's Ferry, Ohio, 1st 
Mareh ls;i7. 11 is father's family was of Welsh 
t^Miaker Jiri^in, ami he himself was hrou«*ht up a 
Swedenhor'^iaii. h'roni an early a;^4? In' was familiar 
with press-work, as his father was a husy and not 
I ways ])ro>perous ]»rinter and journalist ; hut his 
earliest serious w«»rk iu journalism was in the 
( 'imdiinati frtf-tifc and ( \ilum])us State Jonnml. A 
life of Lineoln, written in 1880, pr(»eunMl him the 
post of eonsul at Venice, which he held from 1861 to 
lS6r>, makino himself master of Italian the wdiile, 
and writing liis aide pai)ers, collected in Venetian 
Life ( 1866). After his return to America he wroK- 
for the \ew York TriOnnr and the Times^ the 
Aafion, ami the Atfantie Munthli/^ and fille<l the 
ejlitor’s chair of the last fn)m 187*2 till his retire- 
ment iu 1881. His later work in periodicals wjis 
done for the t'enfiirji \u\i\ Harju'rs Mtajazine. lie 
ha«l alrea<ly made his mark as a lirst-rate journalist, 
a fair poet, ami a clever critic, when in 1871 he 
foiiml his real w<irk as a writer of fiction. His 
clevm* story, Their Weildiiaf Jonrnefi^ at om‘e 
hrou;:ht him popularity which ipiickly |jfrew in 
Kn.^hnnl no less than America, as the »;rowin^ 
imnit of succeedin^^ noxads imule it more ami 
more deserve*!. Of these* the best an* A Chanre 
At'ffKffintffnre ( I87J), A Foretjone t 'anel union { 1874), 
.4 i.'unnlcr/rtt ( 1877 ), The Lady of the 

Arotjsftmk (1878), The Undiseorered Coant ry {VhHO)^ 
Porfta Ihren\s' Prartiee (188,‘l), A Modern Instance 
(I8S,*1), A IVonian's Peason (188-4), The Pise of 
Silas La plana (l88o), Aa haliaa #S'aa/a/c/* ( h'^Wi), 
Annie Kilharn ( 1888 ), A Itazfird of Xew Fortunes 
(1880), and The Win'lil of Chance ( 1803). 

These* xvorks reveal their author t<i us as an 
artist jj;reat conscientiousness and industry, but 
of <le<*i<led shorti'omiuf^s as well as jrifts. He is 
humorous, brilliant, epigrammatic, ami acute, but 
In* cannot tell a story, and his ambitious analysis 
of commonplace characters is ovcnlone to the 
extent 4if tediousness. With all his ^ifts he is 
not a >;reat artist in fiction, tiiid he lacks that 
rare combination of syni])athy and humour xvhich 
‘ 4 a\*<* (re(»r;;e Eliot and Mrs (hiskcll their insight 
into what was really o(.*neric ami human at the 
heart (d' the trivialitit's of everyjlay life. Howells 
wastes his stren;^th 4m the over-elahoration 4)f 
4l4;tails, hut l4io 4ift.4*n tlnise are mit tlie really 
si;;nificant, ami thus the ;iener€al effect of the whole 
p4)rtrait is feebh.% indistinct, ami unsat isfact4»ry. 
His 4)ver-ehib4)rat4*4l rather than really refined 
Il4)st4)nians, ami his Ameri4*ans exjiamlin^ sjdrit- 
ually iinthu- the new C4)n4litions of an ancient 
civilisati*)!! in s4»nie Italian city are alxx'ays care- 
fully painte*! ami iml4Mal strikin;' portraits, but 
almost aixvays they fall a little short of tJie one 
thin;' iietAfnl that look of the life which is 
creation, and which evi4lently deniands the intuition 
of ;(cniiis to catch. 

HoM’iefoiiii. See I’lscK ri/n’iiK. 

Hoi^itL William and Maky, wlmse writiii;^s 
«hainn*4l, inter4iste4l, ami instructe*! the public 
durin;' tin* earlier half 4)f the IDth century, may l>cst 
be treat4*4l to^'ether. William Howitt, the son of a 
land-surve\4ir of j^cmmI descent, a memher of the 
So4‘iety 4>f Friemls, was born at Hean*)!*, Derbyshire, 
in 170*2, ainl xvas educate*! at Ack worth ami Tam- 
V 4)rth. With no intention of imrsuini; the husi- 
m*ss, he serv4*4l a four years’ api)renticeship to a 
biiiMer, carpenter, ami cahinet-n taker. Possessed 
4»f str**!!;; literary tiistes, and f*)!!*! of country 
hf*? an*! sports, he wrote poems, ami an account 
of a country excursimi after the manner of 


Washin^t*m Irvin^i;. On April 16, 1821, William 
Howitt niarrie*l Mary Hotham, a youn^ lady of 
kindred tastes (born at Uttoxeter, 12tli March 
1799), find they settle*l at Hanley, to conduct a 
chemist’s business. After a few months they 
reimive*! to Nottingham f*)r twelve years of steady 
jiml successful literary imlustry an*l mental im- 
provement. Their later places of abo*le were 
Esher, in Surrey, London, H<*i*lelherg, ami Homo, 
"’he rcc*»r*l of their after-life is a recor*T *>f the Isjoks 
they wrote, *)f ]d(.*asant travel for literary jmrp*)ses, 
while tluiy were on terms of easy intercourse with 
all their n*)table c*)ntemporaries. In 1852 54, at 
the height of the gol*l-fev**r, William Howitt was 
in Australia. The H*»witts xvere instrumental in 
getting JL’KMK) for Miss Meteyard’s life of W’e*lg- 
wo*m1, ami it was at William Howitt’s suggcsti*)n 
I tluit Mrs Oasktdl wr*)te her lirst novel. They 
*iuitt*.‘d the Society *)f Friemls in 1847; William 
Howitt hccam** a b<‘1i(*ver in spiritualism, ami in 
May 188*2 Alary H*>wilt j*)im**l the (’atholic c*)m- 
1 munion. Aft**r. a long life *>f blamel<*ss literary 
imlustry AVilliam Hoxvitt died at H*)me, March 8, 

; 1879. Mary lltiwitl, wimse heart ami iiiiml ‘exer 
ll*>xve*l xvith l*>ve ami int**r<*st for all her surnuind- 
ings,' c*>m]»os***l ami xvr*)te from her (*arliest years, 

! ami m*>st pe*)ple have seen or read some *>f her 
; {Mtems, balbuls, novels, or juvenile tal<?s, *d' which 
I slie xvr*>t*j many. Jly means *)f translations she 
; lirst made the w*)rks of !<’. Hremer ami Hfins 
Amlersen kmixvn to the English public. She 
xvr*)te f*>r the annuals, for the People's Journal, 
Uou’itTs Jourmd, Chambers's Journal, Ike, A 
>ension xvas best*>xve*l upon her in 1879 by Lord 
h*aconsiiel*l. Sh*i <li***l at Home, January JO, 1888, 
ami h**r remains xvere lai<l beshle th*)se of her hus- 
haml in the cemetery *>f Monte Testacci*>. One 
critic has justly said that AV. iJ*>witt and his xvife 
are inseparably as.s*>ciate*l xvith all that is (mehant- 
ing in rural England. In their ))*>*‘.mH, their n*»vels, 
ami the stories *)f their country rambles they made 
tluunselves the exp*)nents of nature, blending the 
i*lcalisin of poetic fancies xvith idetures that have 
realism of photograidis. In politics William 
j H*)xxitt xvas an extreme Hadical. Joint pro*luc- 
j thins *d' William an*l Mary Hoxvitt xvere the Forest 
I Minstrel (18*27), Pesolation of K yam Poole 

1 of the Seasons ( 1831 ), Literature and Roinanees of 
! Northern. Europe (1852), Stories of English Life 
I (1853), ami Pained Abbeys of Great Britain, Wil- 
liam Hoxvitt's <?hief xv*)rks, besides contributions to 
nexvspajiers and magazines, xvere History of Priest’ 
craft ( 1833 ) ; Pantiha ( 1 835 ) ; Rural Life in England 
( 1837) ; r/.s‘/y.v to Remarkable Places (1838 ; second 
series, 1841); Colonisation and Christianity \ 

1 Boy's Country Book (1839); Student Life, of Ger- 
many ( 1 841 ) ; Homes and Haunts of the Poets ( 1 847 ) ; 
Land, Labour, and Gold ( 1855) ; Illustrated History 
of England (6 vols. 1856-61 ); History of the Super- 
natural ( 1863); Diseorery in A ustralia, 'Tasmania, 
and New Zealand {BiQb) •, Mad War Planet, and 
other Poems (1871). See Mary Howitt, an A utohio- 
f/rapluf, edited by her daughter, Margaret lioxxdtt 
(2v*ds. 1889). 

Howitzers ((ler. Haubitzen) are guns xvhich 
came into use early in the history of licTd artillery, 
as portable instruments for discharging shell into a 
hostile force. As for this purpose no great range 
xvas necessary, a small charge of poxvder siiflicod ; 
and the hoxvitzer couhl be made, in prop<irti<»n to 
its large liore, extremely light. For modern hoxv- 
itzers, see (b\NN(»N. 

Ilow1or« Howling Monkey, or Stentor 
{Myectes), a genus of C’entral and South Aineii- 
caii nionkcys, remarkable for the dilatation of 
the hyoid lione into a hollow drum, which com- 
municates xvith the faiyiix, makes a conspicu- 
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ous external swelling of the throat, and gives 
prodigious power to the voice, enahling these 
animals to emit hideoiw sounds, which can he 
Imavd at least two miles away, and to which all 
their names refer. They live ehielly among the 
branches of trees, and take extraordinary leans 
from one to another, taking hold by the tail Ukc 
most of tlie American Platyrrhine monkeys, as 
rea<lily as by the hamls, and often swinging hy it 
alone. They are gregarious, and unite their voices 
in (joncort, so as to pnuluco a most deafening noise ; 
this is wliat Ilumbuldt and others say, but .accord- 
ing to Wallace it is only one indivuhi.al at a time 
which causes all the sound. The monkeys of this 
genus have a low intelligence, and their brain 
structure bears out this view. A howler was 
first brought alive to Europe .and exhibited at the 
Zoological (hardens, London, in 186.3. There ai‘e 
ap}ianVntly not more than six species. 

lIowrall9 or Haura, a town of India, witli 
gi’owiiig m.ainifacturcs, on tlie right or west hank 
of the HiJoghly, (lirectly opposite to Calcutta, of 
which it is practically a suburb. It is connected 
with Calcutta by a lloating bridge (1874), ami is 
the llengal terinimi^ of the E.ast Indian Kail way. 
l*up. ( 1872) 97,78'! ; (ISSI ) 105,628 ; ( 1001 ) 157,847. 

llO'lV.Sfill* .Joiix Saul, de.an of Chester, was 
born ill 1816, and in 18.37 took a double ilrst-class 
at Cjiiii bridge. Taking orders eight years later, in 
1849 he became principiil of the Livmpool College, 
and in 1867 dwin of Chester. The complete 
restoration of. the eatlu'dral was in great measure 
due to his energy and dox'otion. lie ilic<l 15th 
December 1885. With Conyheare he wrote the 
well-known .L//b and Episf/!c.s of St Paul (1852). 

IlOWtfl* a peninsula on the cast coast of Ire- 
land, forming the north side of the Hay of Diihlin, 
tcriiiiriatos in a lofty clilf, at the foot of which 
nestles the village of Howth, the (4uef fishing- 
atation on that ]>art of the coast. 

HoxtOll^ a district of London, partly in Hack- 
ney, hut mainly in Shoreditch ; the Hoxton division 
being iKirt of tlie parliamentary borough of Shore- I 
ditch. 

Hoy (Sc.and. ITort/^ ‘high island’), one of the 
Orkneys, 1_^ mile SW. of Mainland or Pomona. 
It is 13.1 miles long, 3 furlongs to 61 miles broad, 
and 53 sq. m. in area. Unlike the rest of the group, 
IJoy rises abruptly from the sea, with stniiemhms 
cliffs that .attain 1140 feet in llr.achrough or St 
John’s Head, and 595 in Bervy Hill ; inland arc 
Cuilaga Hill (1420 feet) and the Ward Hill (1564), 
commanding a splendiil panor.amic view. The 
rocks represent both the Upper and the liower Ohl 
Red Sandstone. Ne.ar the south end is the line 
natural harbour of Long iIo];K) (5.^ x 1'^ miles). 
The ‘ Dwarfie Stone ’ is ,a sandstone block, 28 feet 
long, 14^ broad, 64 high, >Wtli a chamber hollowed 
out of it ; and the ‘ Old Man of Hoy ’ is an insulated 
pillar of rock, 4.50 feet high. Pop. ( 1841 ) 1486 ; 

( 1901 ) 1216. Sec Tudor’s Oricneys ( 1883). 

a small coasting vessel, diircring little, if 
at all, from the sloop or smack, and often used for 
conveying goods from a large vc.sscl to the shore. 

lioylakc* a small watering-place of Cheshire, 
at the extremity of Wirral peninsula, 8 miles W. ' 
of Birkenhead, with famous golf-links, opened in 
1869. Pop. with West Kirby, 10,911. 

Hoyle* Edmond, the creator of whist, m as liorn 
in 1672, and is said to liave been e<luc.ated for the 
bar. Little is known about his life, except that 
he lived for some time in London, writing on 
games and giving lessons in wdiist, and diinl there 
on 29th Au^ist 1769. In 1742 he published his 
Short TreatiHO on lyiust, containing the laws and 
some rules, for which he is said to have receive^] 
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£1000,^ and which in 1763 reached a 13th edition. 
Sec WiiisT, and ten articles in Notea and Queries 
for 1889. 

Hrabaiiiis. Sec It abanus Mauku.s. 
Hradscliiii. Sec Prauue. 

Iliisdla 'g^a* .a river of Peru, rises ne.ar the Cerro 
de Paseo, over I1,(KK) feet .al'MWc the se;i, flows 
north on the east side of the Centr.al Uordillera, 
breaks through the range at the gorge of (’hasnta, 
and enters the Marauoii. Its total length is about 
650 miles ; it is navigable .as far as Yurimagu.as, 
above which are halls and rapids. 

Hiiainang^a. See Avaui uho. 

HliailUCa* or Guanaco {Lama huanacos ; scf 5 
Llama), a speeies of the s.ame genus with the 
ll.am.a, vicuna, and alpaca, of wliich some naturalists 
suppose it to iMi tin* wild original. It is found not 
only on the Andes, hut thn)iigln»ut great part of 
Patagtmi.a. It is of a reddish-brown colour, the 
e,ars .and hind legs gniy. If generally lives in herds 
of ten to fortv, ami is very quick-sighted ami w’urv ; 
althoiigh suc^i is the strength of its curiosity that 
hunters attract the herds within easy reach of their 
rilh‘s by lying down on the ground .ami kicking 
their feet "in the .air. Like its congeners, the 
llii.an.ac.a is t*xtrcmely sure-footed on rocky ground. 

HliancavcliVa* a depart men t of Peru, lying 
entirely wilhiii the (Nmlillenis, Mith .an .area of 
8710 .sq. in. Pop. 223,796. TJie climate is cold 
and raw on the mountains, wliere sheep, (.aittle, 
and llamas arc herded, and hot in the deep v.alloys, 
where sng.ar is grown. The chief riches arc in the 
mines, especially of silver and quicksilver. — The 
capital, lluaiicavelic.a, 156 miles SK. of Lima, is a 
Ire.ary mining town in tho sierras ; pop. SOOO. 

Hliauchaca* seat of the chief silver-mine.s in 
Bolivia (q.v.). 

HliaiPliro* a department of l\u'u, with an .are.a 
if over 13,00t) sq. m. Mining and agriculture are 
the chief in<luslrieM. Pop. 145,3tt9.— I'lie capital, 
iliiaiiuco, lies in a lovely valley on the Huatlaga, 
amid plantations of cotlee and sugar. It is a 
bishop s see. Pop. 5300. 

Hllbcr^ VuANUOis, author of a honk on the 
habits of bees, w.as bom at (hmeva, July 2, 1750, 
.and died, ‘22d October IS.'IO, at Pregny" near Ids 
birthplace. At an early .age he lost liis eye- 
sight, but with the assistance of bis wife .and an 
intelligent domestic he condiieled a n uni her of 
ongiiial and imporl.ant ohsc'ivations on the habits 
of bees. His book first .a])pearfal as Letfrrs a Ch. 
Bonnet (1792) ; it was reprinted in 1796, and again 
in 18H, umler tlie title of Noucdles i.)ttser cations 
sue cs Ahcillcs. In his later years ho derived 
import.ant ai<l from his son, Jean Pierre (1777- 
1841), who wrote a valuable treatise on the Habits 
of Ants (1810). 

Huberf.* Sr, Bisho]) of Liege, w.as son of Ber- 
trand, Duke of Guieiino, and was Imu ii in 6.56. He 
lived a luxurious and worldly life, first at the court 
of the Frankish king Theodcrich, next under Pepin 
of Herist.al, hut after the death of his wife retired 
from the world into .a monastery, on the ml vice of 
Bishop Lambert. Afterwards, when on a pilgrini- 
.age to Borne, he was m.ado 1)3' Po|h? Sergius I. 
Bisho]) of Tongem, and in 708sueeeeile<] his master, 
Lambert, in the sec of Macstrielit and Lit^ge. He 
died in 727, and was afterwards canonised ; liis 
festival falls on November 3. lie h.as been patron 
of orders of knighthood in Bavaria and Bohemia. 
See the hooks hy F6tis (1846), Des Granges (1872), 
and Uoggeii (1875). In legend and in art, since 
the 15th century, St Huheit appears as .a mighty 
hunter who was startled into repentance when hunt- 
ing on Good Friday the suadcu a]>i^araiicc of a 
stag bearing l)etween his horns a radiant crucifix. 
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At once he renounced hunting and all worJdly 
pleasures, mid hecaiiie after his caiionisiUion the 
patron saint of hunters. Ilis aid is especially etli- 
cacioiis for pei'sons bitten by mad doj^s and those 
possessed with devils. 8eo H. Gaidoz, La Itagc 
ct St Hubert (1887). 

Illlliertlisblirsr« formerly a royal hunting-seat 
of Saxony, 23 miles IC. by S. from Leipzig, built 
in 17*21 l»y Prince FredJbick Augustus, afterwards 
King Augustus 111. of**oIand. It was much in- 
jured during the Seven Years’ War; ami there 
on lotli February lUtli was signed the treaty by 
wliich that war as ended. Since 18*10 the build- 
ings have served as a prison, a hospital, an asylum 
for the insane, and a refuge for idiot children. 

IliiblL a town of Dharwar in the presidency of 
Bombay, stamls on n gooil road leading to Karwar 
on the .Malabar coast, 102 miles to the south-west. 
Tt contains ( ItlOl ) 58,140 inhabitants, and is one of 
the principal coiton-marts in that section of Tndia.- 

Ililbiier, Ki’Dolf .Jri.H's Bknno, Oermaii 
painter, was born at Oels, in Silesia, 27th January 
ISOO. He stmlied at Diisseldorf, to which school 
of i»ainting he belongs. In 1S41 he was aj»pointcd 
jirofes>or of Painting in the academy at 1lres«len, 
and was tlirector of the picture-gallery from 1871 to 
1SS2, in which year he died, 7th N^wember, at 
Loschwitz, near Dresdem. Among his pictures arc 
‘.lob and his Friends,’ * Charles V^ in San Yuste,’ 

‘ Fre<leriek the (beat in Sansouei,’ ‘The Golden 
.Age,’ ami ‘The I)isj)ute between Luther ami Hr 
K<*k.’ He also designed glass iiaintings, including 
some for the crypt of ( Jlasgow (cathedral. 

Ilur, K\ V nrsTK llK(ifs, French missionary ami 
traveller, was born at 'J’oulouse, August 1, 1813. 
Almost imme^liately after his ordination he joined 
in 1839 the misshinary expedition of his order, 
the Lazarist Fathers, to China, in 1844 Hue, in 
couii>any with Pere Gal»et and a single native con- 
vert, set out with the intention of penetrating to 
the unknown land ot 'Piliet, )a?yond the terrible 
desert of (Jobi. But it was not until .lanuary 181(1 
that they sueecede<l in reaching Lliassa, the catdtal 
of Tibc't, and the residence of the Dalai (.ama. 
And scarcely ha(l they settled in that city and 
started a mission, when an order for their ininuMli- 
ate expulsion from the c«)untry was oiitaiued by the 
(.’hinese resident in Lhassa. They were eonveyc'd 
back to Canton. Hue's health having completely 
broki'ii down, he returned to France in 18.V2. His 
Asiatic. ex])eriences are recorded in Souir.uirs iV tni 
Vniimn' duns la Tartu rie,^ Ir, Thibet ^ ft la Chine 
nrndunt Irs (2 vols. Paris, 18.50; 

kng. trails, by W. Ha/litt, l851-,32), .and J/hJmpire 
Chinois (2 vols. 18.14; Kng. trails. 185.1). He .also 
wrote Le Christ iunisme rn (-hi/a: (4 vols. l8;17--58; 
Eng. tr.ans. 18.37 .18). The straiigenes.s of some 
of the incidents recorded in the book on Til»et 
jirovoked some degree of incredulity ; but the 
testimony of later iravelh’rs in the same regions 
fully corroliorates (he truth of Hue’s narrative. 
He <lied at Paris in March ISOO. 

lIlK'kabarky a coarse kind of linen cloth, 
figured somewhat, like damask, .and usually em- 
jdoyed for table-cloths and towelling. 

Huckleberry. See AYnoin LiinERRv. 

lIlKhlersfield. a ‘ clothing town ’ in the AVest 
Biding of Yorkshire, a munieijial and county 
borough, 26 miles NE. of Manchester, 1.3 S. of 
Bradford, 17 SW. of Loe<ls, ami 189 NNW. of 
London. Well built of stone and regular, it occu- 
pi(fs a conshRuable extent of high ground, sloning 
down to the left b.ank of the CJolnc, which acre 
receives the Holme ; and it ow(»s its ra]>itl extension 
to its situation in a rich coal-district, to its abund- 
ant water-power, and to its transit facilities by 


rail and can.al. Among the chief cdilices are the 
circular cloth-hall (1768-80); the railway station 
(1848), with a marble statue of Peel (1875) before 
it; the classical towii-hall (1880); the inarkei- 
hall (1880); and the iniirmary (1831-74), The 
Mechanics’ Hall ( 1848) developed into the Technical 
School ( 1883). The first ttarish church of Hudders- 
field w.as built before 1110, rebuilt in Tudor 
times, and again (unhappily before the revival 
of architecture) in 1835. St John’s (1853) was 
tlesigned by Butterfield, .and St Thomas’ (1859) by 
Sir G. G. Scott. The Beaumont Park, 21 acres in 
area, was oiiened by the Duke of Albany in 1883, 
ami thenj also is Greenhead Park of ‘26 acres. 
Hiiddcrsliold is the chief seat in the north of Eng- 
land of what is called the ‘ fancy trade,’ and every 
description of i)lain woollen goods is also manu- 
f.actiired ; uhilst other industries are cotton .and 
silk spinning, iron-founding, machine-making, &c. 
Uoin.an remains have l)een found here ; it is men- 
tioned in Domestl.ay Book; but as late as 1750 
Bishop Pococke describe«l it as ‘a little town.’ It 
w.as cnfr.amdiisetl by the Beform Act of 18.32, .and 
maile .a municipal borough in 1868, the boundary 
having l>een gre.atly extended the year before. 
Pol). ( 1861 ) 34,877 ; ( 1871 ) 74,358 ; ( 1881 ) 86,502 ; 

( 1901 ) 9.3,008. 

Hudson* a river in New York, and one of the 
most be.autiful and important in Anieric.a. It rises 
in the Adirondack Alount.ains, 4326 feet above the 
level of theso.a, its he,ad-stre.ams the outlets of many 
niounfain-lakes. At Glen’s Falls it has a fall of 50 
f(M‘l, and soon after, taking a southerly course, runs 
nearly in a str.aight line to its mouth, at New York 
city. It is fid.al up to Troy, 151 miles from its 
mouth, and m.agnificent ste.amboats ply daily be- 
tween New York .and Alb,any. Below Newlnirg, 
60 miles from New York, the river enters the high- 
lands, which rise .abruptly from tlie water to the 
lieight of 1600 feet. Here historical associ.atioiis 
adtl to the interest of scenery of singular be.au ty ami 
grandeur : here was llio scene of Arnold's tre.ason 
.and of Amlrc's fate; and at West Point, the seat 
of the Tnited States military ac.ademy, 8 miles 
below Newburg, are the ruins of Fort Putnam, 
built during the w.ar of imlependence. Emerging 
from the bighlarids, the river whleiis into a broad 
expanse called T.appan Bay, which is 4|( miles wide 
and 13 long. Below, on the right hank, a steep 
wall of Imp rock, called the Pal is.ades, rises from 
the river's lu ink to a height of 300 to 510 feet, and 
extends for nearly ‘20 miles to the upi>er portion of 
the city of New York. The river from liere is 
known as the North Biver, and is from 1 to 2 miles 
wide ; .and after passing between New York and 
Hoboken ami Jersey (.'ity'^, it falls into New York 
Bay . Us wlioh*. lengtli is .about .350 miles, and its 
priiici])al tribiil. ries are tlie Sacoiidaga, Mohawk, 
and Wjilkill. 3'hc Hudson has valn.ahle sh.ad and 
sturgeon li.slieries. The Hmlson Biver Bailway, 
eoiinecting New York with Albany, runs along the 
east bank. The river, named from the English 
navigator who ex}dored it in 1609, is connected by 
canals with Lakes Erie and Chainpl.aiii, and with 
the Delaw.arc Biver. In 1894 a suspension bridge 
connecting New York and Jemey City was sanc- 
tioned, and the plans approved in 189.5. Robert 
Fulton’s first successful ex peri men t in stcatfiboat 
navigation was made on this river in 1807. See 
‘Gnr Biver,* by John Burroughs, in Scribner's 
Monthly (August 1880); the Panorama of the 
Hudson (as far as Albany ; New York, 1888) ; and 
Wallace Bruce, The Hudson (1895). 

Hiulsoil* capital of Columbia county, New 
York, stands on the left bank of the Hudson River, 
and on the Hudson River Railroad, 116 miles N. of 
New York city. It extends along a high ridge 
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emliiipj in a bold proincnitoi y, at wliose f«»ot are the 
wharves; its former West Indian trade and its 
whale- iishcries have been abandoned, but it Inis 
■»till an active river trade. Hudson has a line 
(Muirt-house, a city hall, several foundries and blast- 
furnaces, and manufactures of fire-engines, paper, 
leather. Hour, &c. I*op. 9570. 

Hiulsoil, OiiioiUjK, the * Railway King,’ was 
horn near York in March 1800. ’riiere he subse- 
quently carried on business as a linen -tlraper. In- 
heriting a fortune of i:30,000 in 1828, Hudson with- 
drew from business, and Ix'gan to interest himself 
in local politics and in railway s^)eculatiou. Ho 
became the ruling spirit of the York and North 
Midland Railway Company ; ami his ventures and 
schemes for anudgamating various railway com- 
nanies were attended witli extraordinary succ(*ss. 
lludst>n was elevated to tlie dictatorship of rail- 
way speculation. Everything he t<mclie<l turned 
to gold. He bought large estates, wjis three 
times elect(;d lord ma,\or of Y<irk, and was sent 
t<» parliament b^ tne eiee.tors of Sumlerlaiid ( 1S4.‘»). 
Rut the railway mania of 1817 18 plunged him 
into ruin, lie w'as accused of having ‘co4)k(!d’ 
the a<H*ouuts of companies with which he was c<»n- 
nected, aikd of having paid dividi tnls out of capital. 
J.t'gal proceedings were institiited against him, ami 
his smhlenly actiiiired gains were almost entirely 
swe[»t away. I’hc 4*tuistitucncy of Sun(h?rland, 
however, eontiniuid to elect him as their repre- 
sentative until March He afterwards lived 

in comnaralively narrow circumstances, and died 
in launlon, December 14, 1871. 

lluclsoil* Hicxiiv, a distinguished navigator, 
of whom we kmiw nothing before April 1(>07, when 
we liml him starting, in a^ small ve.ssel with ten 
sailors,* on his first unfortunate voyage for the 
»liscov(U’y of a north-east |.»assage. tn his .second 
voyage in 1008 he reaclujd Nova Zombla. He 
umlert4)ok a third voyage in lliOO from Amsterdam, 
at the expense of the Dutch East Imlia (Nmipany. 
(riving up all hope of limliug a iiortli-east passage, 
he sailed for Davis Strait, then st«*ered .southw’anls 
in search of a passage, discovered the nioulli «»f 
the river which now hears his nanuj, and sailisl 
up its waters for 1.70 miles, lie sailetl upon his 
last voyage in April 1010, in the Disroirric of 70 
tons, and niached (rreeiiland in .func. Stetuing 
westward, he discovere<l the strait now known as 
llmlson Strait, and ])assed through it, and entered 
the great hay whirdi has received the name of 
Huds4m Ray! Altlmugh very iiisutlicieiitly sup- 
jdied with ]>rovisioiis, he resolved to winter in these 
desolate n^gions, in order to jirosecute his di.s- 
eov<*ries further in the following spring. 'Phe food 
fell slmrt, and the men, ilissatislied with liiidsoir.s 
deiorniinatlon to continue the V4iyage, mutinied, 
and east him adrift in a shallop, W'ith eight others, 
on Mi«l.sunimer Day 1011. 'Phe real ringleaders per- 
ished miscrahly in a .seiiille with .savages, ami the 
survivors, after great siillering, reaeluMl England. 
See (jieorge Asher’.s Henry Hudson, the Naciyntor 
(Hakluyt Society, 1800). 

Hudson Hay^ a gulf, or rather inland sea, in 
the north-east of North Ameriea, is eomi»letely 
landloeked exce^it on the north, wdierc Southamp- 
ton Island and 1m>x Channel lie Iietw'eeii it and tlie 
Arctic Ocean, ami wdiere Hud.soii Strait, ninniiig 
5(K) miles .south-east, eonnoetsit wdth the Atlantic. 
Including its south- eastern extension. James’s Ray 
(q.v.), it nieasure.s about KKK) mile.s in length anil 
6()0 in average width, and ha.s an area of some 
500,000 s(p m. The eastern shore, called the East 
Main, is for the most part rocky, and is fenceil xvith 
several small i.slanda ; the vve.slern shore, the West 
Main, is generally Hat. This sea, tlie great drain- 
age reservoir of the Canadian North- w’cst Terri- 


tories, receives the precipitation from over an area 
of nearly 3,000,000 sq. m. Of the numerous rivers 
which bring ilown this w'ater only tw^o need be 
mentioned - tlie Churcliill, whose deep ami narrow 
mouth forms the best harbour on the shores of 
Hudson Ray, ami the Nelsjin, of whoso total 
course ‘of 400 miles only 70 or SO arc navigable. 
Hitherto the only business that has been to any 
extent develoiieil in tlii.s region lias been the fur 
trade of the liudsoii Ray (’oinnany (q.v.), though 
fish-oil has also been exoorted. Of late yeai^, 
however, a movement bus been on furtt for o})eiiiiig 
iipadireet coTinnunieation from England with Mani- 
toba ami the North-west of Canada by wav of Hud- 
son Ray and Strait. 'Plie selumie provides for a 
railway from Winniueg to Fiut Nelson on the bay, 
a distance of 050 miles, of wbieb 40 miles were eon- 
.strueted by the mid of ISOO. The chief olqeethm 
to the proji'ct is that, although the bay is ipiite easy 
to navigate, and is only <M)V(‘re<l with ice in winter 
to a di.stance id about. 10 miles from the shore, yet 
the pas.sage of Arctic drift ice tlinmgli Im>x ('baiinel 
ami llmlson Strait in early summer remlers llu^ sne- 
eessful navigation 4»f the latter waterway somewhat 
uncertain. The strait can, liowever, be traversed 
by vessels on an average* for nbout three months 
annually. 'Phis route would ellect a saving of 775 
miles as compared with the route bv way of Mon- 
treal, and of 1130 as eoinpareil w itli that by New 
York. 

* See Ca^itaia W. Co(its\'i nfoijeuph}! •// Hn<lst)n*s Bait, 
t7S oJ, iJilitcfl J. Rarrow for the Hakluyt Society 
(18.52) ; Dr Kehnrt Roll in Proe. lio/f. Hioff. Sor. (ISSl); 
\V, Slielfonl in National Jit riew ( JisSG) ; and 0. R. Murk- 
ham in Prnc. Hn/f. (ieofj. Sor. (1888). 

Hudson Hay €.'oilll»aiiy« a coriauatiim foniKMl 
ill 1070 by Rrince Rupert and seventeen noblemen 
and gmithumui bir importing into (Jreat Rritaiii 
fur.s ami skins obtained by barter from the ImliaiiH 
of North .Ameri(*a. 'I’liceiunpiniy was invested with 
the aliMdule propricHorship and the exidiisive right 
of trallie over an iimlePimMl tc'rrilory, which, umler 
the name of Ru})erts J.aml, conqu'ised all the 
regions diseoveri'd, or to hi* iliseovered, within the 
entraiiee of llmlson Strait. 'Phis was taken lus 
meaning all lands that drained into Hudson Ray or 
llml.son Strait. For more than a century, however, 
the grantees (*onfined Ihemselies to the coast dis- 
tricts. Down to 1713 they had also to contend 
against tlie hostile acts of the h'rench of Canada, 
W’lio destroyed Iheir forts, ruined their goods, and 
1 captured their shi]»s. Rut alter Canada i»assed from 
I the French to the British in 17fi3 ailventurers from 
tlie great lakes began to ])enetrate, in quest of 
peltry, far up the Saskatcliewan towards the Rocky 
Niounlains. And tlieir eiiterprivses, coming to be 
]»roseented with more systematic energy, led in 
1783 to llie formation of llie Noil li- west Fur Com- 
pany of Montreal. After a jieriud of sliibborn 
eoiiqietition, the llmlson Ray Company eoaleseeil 
W'ith its formidable op])onent in JS2I. The sphere 
of their labours was now praeUeaily eoineideiit 
with all British North Ameriea, between the 
Rtaeifie and Atlantic, and tin* Arctic Deean and the 
Ciiited Slate.s. In 18,38 the Hudson Ray (.’oiiijianv 
again acquired the .sole right of trading for itself 
for a perioil of twenty-one years ; on the ex]ury of 
this eoneessioii the fur trade in British North 
Ameriea was throw'll open to the world. Finally, 
in IStlt), the company made a formal ce.ssion to the 
Ri'itisli government of whatever territorial claiiirs 
reniaine«7, receiving an indemnity of C{0(),()()() from 
the Dominion of ('aiiada, to wdiieh the w’hole 
territories were forthwith annexed. It was, how- 
ever, stipulateil that the company should retain all 
its forts, w'itli 50,000 acres and ono-tw'eiitieth of all 
the land lying within the ‘fertile belt ’from the 
Reil River to tJio Rocky Mountains. Resides still 
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carryiii;^ «>n tlu* Unsiuoss of oolhM’tini:^ ful's, the 
coiiipiiny now durivus a ineoiue from the salt; 

of theso uonwdod lauds. 

Sue l>ntlor's (iroit Lmn Lan*l (1S72), IT. M. Kohiii- 
son’s tfi'uil Fur Land (New York, ISTO). the History 
by PnitVs'‘t>r IJei »!•;;(.• Ilryce (ItKK)), and IJecldes Willson’s 

Thi (•rti(( CoiiijH-Uif/ {l\h)0). 

Um\ the eapital t»f Aiinaiii, 10 miles fr<»m the 
moil til of Hie Hue Kiver. or 'rnioii^dieii. In ISOI 
it was strou;:ly fort died hy Kreiich ollicei-s. The 
hearl of the eity is oceupieU hy the nalaee ; much 
of the rest of it is eomposed of imut huts. Sinec 
bid’ore Amiaui heeaiiie a hivneh protectorate, there 
has heeii a Freiieh reshleut at Hue ; and since 
the treaty of Hue in ISSt there is a Preneh ^^•irrisou 
in Thuaiian, the tiort of Hue. 'riiere is little 
in<lu*>try in Hue, which has a population of 50,(M)0 
(with Mihurh>, 00,000), includin'' a number of 
Chinese. See Annaai. 

Hue and CT*y, a [»hrasc tlerived fiom the ohl 
process of imr^uit with horn and voit'c, used in ohi 
Kn^di>h law to dcsiribe the pursuit of felons. 
Whoever arreste«l the iiersoii pursued was pr<j- 
tcctetl : and it Avas the duty of all persons to join 
in a hue ami cry. The line mid Cri/^ a police 
I'azetti' for advertising criminals, was eslahlishetl 
in 1710. 

lliudIVr. F KVN’CIS, musical critic and Vro- 
vem-al scholar, was born at Minister, in^ West* 
ihatia. in iSto, studieil at Herlin, heip/ij^', and 
ail'., and settled in London in ISOO. Ut 
became an authority on music, was musical critic 
of the yV/nc.v, ami Avas reco^mised ms the champion 
in Ih'itaiu of Wa;'ner and Wa;'nerian inimie. In 
ISOO he edited the I’roA’Oiical ]»oet (biillcni de 
(’aljcslanh, and in 1S7S publish<?d 77/<; TrouOft- 
dours: o Ilisturit of Frorcuiyd Li/i: itud Ldcrtthtre 
in fhr Middle Tavo works on Warner were 

from his pen one in lS7d, the other in the ‘Creat 
Musicians* .series, in ISSI. He ilied daiiuary 10, 
IS.SO. 

llfirlva* ‘A thriving' toAvn of Spain, situated 
near llie eonlluence of the (hliel and the Tinto, 08 
miles by rail WSW. of Seville. Fishing ami the , 
pl.iiti/ig of esparto gras.s are tin; chief iiidiistrie.s. 
llnilva is the i»ort for the important Uio Tinto 
copjier mini's, in Hritlsh hands, and a .shipiung 
place for Aviiie, An iron pier aa.'is ereeted in 

ISSO 00. Some oOO.OOO toii.s of copper ore, 430, tXM) 
of iron ore, beside.^ manganese, ipiieksih’er, Aviiie, 
iVie. an; annually evporteil ; the imiiorts, especially 
co:il and coke, iron and steel, amount to 130,(K)0 
tons. l*op. 10,100.— The jirortncc of Huelva ha-saii 
aica of .'iOl.'l .s«p 111., and a pop. of 264,tJ00. 

VicKNTK (Jakci.v dk la, a Siianish 
poet and critie, was born in 1730 at Zaira, in 
Kstremadura, but sj»ent the greater part of his life 
in Madrid, Avhere be was be.'id of the Koyal Library, 
and Avhere he died on 12th Marcli 1787. HLs 
tragedy of 7J//7/0/ ( 1778), founded upon thi; story 
of the love of King Alfonso VI II. for the fair 
Jewirss Ihichel, Avas receiv ed Avith great enthusiasm, 
and is still esteemed one of the best of nioderii 
Spani>lj lragedie.s. Huerta Avas a zealous but not 
always consistent opjxnienl of the ju'evailing fhilli 
cism of his own day. As a lyrh; and dramatic jioet 
he slioAVs gre^at comiiifuid of language and ver.sili- 
catioii. His ])oem.s Avere tuihlislied in tAvo volumes 
in 1778-70, and again in Ijlhlititrat da Anlorcs 
Fsofn)ofe.s (vol. Ixi.). Huerta edited the Tcatro 
F.ytfiiiijl ( 17 vols. 1783 -80), a collection of the best 
Avorks of the older Spanish dramatists. 

a very old and pictuiesf|ue towTi of 
Spain, oil the Isuela, 33 miles by a braiich-line NE. 
01 S:iragos>a. Among its chief Imildinj's are the 
cathedral (1400 1313 )j a beautiful (iothic edifice; 
the Uumanesipie church of San l*edro ( 1 150-1241 ) ; 


the university, founded in 1334 hy Pedro lY. ; and 
a former palace of the kings of Aragon. The Osra 
of the Romans, Avhere Serlorius was murdered in 
72 ii.c., Huesca afteiAA'anls became famous ms 
seat of learning. Tanning and manuhictures of 
linen.s are lii;re eai'ned on to some extent. Pop. 
11,2<M.).— The fn'ocinrr of Hne.M’a ha.s an areaof3S48 
sip m., and a pop. (1*)04) of 243, tMM). 

llliesc*ai% a town of Spain, 75 miles NE. oj 
Granada. Pop. 7700. 

Hliet* Pir.uitL Damicl, French scholar and 
polymath, Avms bom at Caen, February 8, 1030. 
lie wms educated in the Jesuit school of (-aen, 
and becaniii a zealous puiiil of Descartes luid of 
Hoehart. The latter he accoiiijiauied on a visit to 
Stockholm in 1032, Avheu he discovered and Iran- 
.-t i'ibed the MS. of Origen Avhieh was the basis of 
hi.s celebrated edition of that father lift ecu years 
I later. On bis return home he u'aye liiiiisell up 
I iMiiirely to .study, lii 1001 he jiublisbcd bis e.s-ay 
]te Inlnjinitdionr. Ill 1070 he Avas ajipointed witl 
HosMiet tutor of the dauphin, and in the s.-ime year 
Aviote his Kasfti snr I'ltriijiiic ihw liunittins. He 
took an aelive part aho in preiiaiing^Hie Delnliin 
edition of the tuassies. Having in lliTO taken m>ly 
order.^, be Avas siiece.ssivelv abbot ot Annay (KbS), 
iU.'^lio]) of Sni.ssoiis (1083) and Avraiicbes (10!)2), 
and abbot of Foiiteiiay (lOtM)). lii 1070 appeared 
one .-f his most im]>ortaiit books, Frnionstratiu 
Krnmjilkii. In 1701 be AvitlidreAV to the Jesuits’ 
bouse in ParL, Avbere be died, 2t»tb .lamiary 1721. 
During bis ejuseopal career Hnet ]mblislied a eonple 
of books on the Cartesian philosophy, another on 
rea.son and faith, and another on the site of the 
earthly paradise. 'Po his latest yeais belong /f/.v- 
ioira da Cunnnanu' rf d*' la Ata’/i/fftion dcs Anrkntif 
(1710), and his autobiograpbiral memoirs (1718). 
His Avorks Ayere published in a colleeted Toriu in 
1712. and a volume of Hnriiana appeared in 1722. 
In this latter year H net's Trailr da la Faiblcssr da 
rJiyirit JlnnatinVy Avbich excited imieh contro- 
versy, first saAV the light. See bis Latin autobio- 
gra]»liy (1713), the Fremdi Life hy Jlartholomess 
(1830), and an article in the (Jttartvr/tjy 1835. 

Hllfelaild* (bimsToril Wiliiklm, German 
physician, Avas horn on 12th August 1702, at 
Laiigeiisalza, in Thuiiugia. After studying at 
Jena and (iottingen, he wms ajipointed pliysician 
to the court of Weimar, Avhere ids father and his 
grandfather had ju'eviously iilled the same otliee. 
In 1703 lie Avas appointed ju'ofessor of Medieine 
at Jena, and in 17U8 Aveiit to Lerliii to m-eside 
over the medical eollej'c there «nd the Charite 
Hosjdlal. On the foundation of the univei-sity 
of Rerliu in 1809 he bceaiiie one of its juofessors. 
lie died 23th August 1830. He had a very high 
rejiiitaliuii for skill as a jihysician, Avas greatly 
est€;eiueil for his intellectual abilities and his line 
character, and founded a niiniher of hcnevolent 
siKUelies and iiistitntlons. Of Ids publislicd AA'orks 
the most notatde Avore the famou.s Mal^robiotiky 
or the art of juolongiiig life (1790; 8th ed. 1889), 
Avhieh Avas translated into almost all the languages 
of Eurojie; a Avurk on the jihysical education of 
the young (1799; 12th ed. 1875}; Q.m\ Enahitidimi 
/////,( 1830 ; 10th ed. 1857). 

Johann Llonuard, (^itholic thcologiaTi, 
Avas hiirn at Constance, June J, 1705, entered into 
priest’s orders in 1789, Avas ajipointed a professor of 
Theology at Freiburg in 1791, and died there, 11th 
March 18415. The most imjiortaiit fi'uit of Ids 
hihlieal research (;s Avas his Introductioii to the New 
Tesla mrnl (2 vols. 1808), Avhich Avas translated into 
most of the European languages (Eng. by D. G. 
Wail, 1827). 

Sir Wilij am, K.C.B. ( 1897 ), astrono- 
mer, Avms horn in Loudon on 7th Fehruaiy 1824. 
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Wliilst still a youth his mind was attractod to the 
study of cheniistry, maj^netism, and allied hraiiehoa 
of physical seioiujo. In iSiVi ho was (deoted a 
^nembor ol the Microscopical Society, and for some 
yeaif? laboured at the study of p)iysiolo;'y, animal 
and vegetable, with tho microscope, lint having 
in ISfM built for his own ]ui\ate. use an obscrvattiry 
at Upper Tulse Kill, near London, ho began what 
juoveil to be the principal work of his lifetime | 
—the study of tho physical constitution of stai-s, j 
]dariets, comets, and nehnhe. Hy researches on 
the sun’s spectra and the spectra of certain comets, 
he ascertained llmt tlie himinous properties of the I 
former an^ not tlie same as the luminous properties ’ 
of the latter. Siiu^e 187.) he has been engagtvl 
photographing t he ultra-violet ]iarts of the spectra 
of the stars, lie has also determined the amount 
of heat that reaches tin* earth from some of the 
fixed stars. ^Ir Knggins was elected a Uedlow of 
the lioyal Society in 1S65. lie was twice awarded 
the mcilal of the sanu' society and twice the goM 
medal of the Keyol Astronomical Society. In 
JST-i he Is'caue* corresponding niciiil»cr of the T'aris 
Academy (»f Schuices, and three years later corre- 
Ry»onding memb»‘r <»f the I'oyal Society of (oitlin- 
gen. I’rom ISTd to 1S7S In* was president of the 
Itoyal Astronouj'cal Society. 

Ilim'lL ‘d Avalon, lllsliop <d' Lineolit, was 
horn <#f no]»]<' familv at .\vaIon in linrgundy about 
11.1.5. Oil !iis mollier’s death Ids fallier entered a 
priory of regular canons at Villarlxmoit, carrying 
with him tho hoy, then bat (*iglit years old. At 
nincteiMi be was ordained ileacon, and was alre.ady 
remarkable for bis lioliness of life and ii.seetic 
anslorily. Kre long ho was attracted by the severer 
diseipline of tlio (Jrande (.’liartiense, and thither 
he repaired, alt I mngli be, had taken an oath to his 
superior not to do so. llere he remained ten 3’ears, 
received his ]>rie.st’s ord(‘rs, and was for his prac- 
tical ability ai)]iointod bursar to the monastery. 
II is fame came to the ears of Henry IT., who pre- 
vailed upon him to accept the governmmit of the 
struggling (’artlinsiau monastery at Mitbam in 
Somersotsbire, and summoiuMl him hence in Ma^’ 
llS(i to fill the bishopric of fdncoln. I’or fourteen 
years be goveriit'd bis diocese with great wisdom 
and vigour, retiring (wery year a short time to 
Witliam for bis soul’s lieallb. His nnworlillj' 
holiiK’ss gave him great influence, not only over 
Henry Tf., but also bis sneeessors Uieliard and 
.Jolin. He did not leave off bis frank outspoken- 
ness of speech and bis quick wit even in th<» pres- 
ence of tho king. NVilbal bis charity was so 
remarkable that even the .lews of J/meobi are said 
to liave wept at bis funeral. All bis life he bad 
been notable for bis love of birds, and at his resi- 
dence at Stow*, near Jiiiicoln, he had a pet swan 
whose affection for its master a[)poarcd to beholders 
to be more than natural. 1’ho swan nsuall^^ appears 
in represen till ions of tho saint. Soon after Ins 
accession to the episcopal throne he had hogun with 
vigour the rebuilding of liis cathedral, and he 
lived to see the completion of the choir and eastern 
transepts. I hit imleetl, with tho exception of the 
presi)3"ter3% the entire church, as it now ilojninates 
Lincoln, was conceived in tlic mind of Ifngh's archi- 
tect, and j^radually iierfected under his snccessoiu 
Hugh visited his native country in 12(K), and on 
his return journey was seized with illness, and died 
at London 10th November 1200. He was canonised 
in 1220, and for long ininicles were wrought at his 
tomb, and bi.s cult was almost a.s popular as that 
of St Tlionias in the south. 

Both tho Mr.irlml Life of St Hvtjh of Avalon (1860) 
and tho Ahujna Vita S Htigonia (b'<64), tho latter most 
likely written by his domestic chaplain, Adam, abbot of 
Evesham, wore edited by the Rev. .T. F. Dimock. A 
Life by Giraldus is printed in vol. vii. (1877) of the 


works of Giraldus (.^ambrensis. Sco also Canon Perry’s 
Life of St Hugh of Avalon (1870). 

1Ill8:ll of Lincoln, a l>oy supposed to have 
been munlered by tbe .lews of Lincoln, as told 
Ijoili in English" traditional ballails ami early 
clironieles. f^rofossor Chibl (No. lo;’)) gives no 
fewer than eighteen versions of liallads on tliis 

emo, which agr(*e marvellously cven^in detail. 

A group of boys playing at foot or at hand ball are 
joined by the young Hugh or Sir Hugh, who drives 
tlie ball through a Jew’s window, is enticed into 
the house hy tlie Jew’s daughter, cruelly’ murdered 
and thing into a well, from which be speaks miraeu- 
loiisl^', wbereb3" the murder is di.scovert'd. 'riio 
story of Hugh of Lincoln is told in the Anmtls of 
Wdrrrh'ij, under tlic» yc'ar 12 . m , by a contemporary 
writer. Here tbe bo^' is torinreil by tho .Jews, and 
linall.y crm‘ilied in contempt of Christ. His body 
is discovered by miraculous means, and eighteen 
.lows are hanged for tlicdr share in the crime. 
Additional circumstances are found in Matthew 
Paris. The story occurs sim nil an con sly in several 
Anglo-French ballads; .iiid (’Iniiiecr’s reuses 
Talc is an artistic elaboration of tbe theme. 

We lliid moie or less cironmstantial versions of 
tbe same story not oiil^y at Lincoln, but at Nor- 
wich, Gloiic(*ster, London, and Nortbann>toii ; at 
Hlois, at Sarngossa, and Valladolid ; at Frisingeii 
and Znricb : at Prague ami Uraeow, Pavia and 
Vmiice, and v(‘rv frequmilly among tbe (HMimin 
peoples, as at \’ionna, Erfurt, .Magdeburg, ^lainz, 
Slnincli, llreslan, anil iiati.sbon. Besides the desire 
to deride tbe I’assioii, an additional motive was 
iiiv(*nted, that tlie Jews sought to obtain blood for 
use in the Paschal rites a charge ridiculously at 
variance both with Jewish piceept and ])ractiee. 
’I’his singular notion has survived ]»ersistenlly for 
over 000 years, and has fornn.'d a pretext for cruel 
and shameful wnnig ilowii to our own day. It is 
still a firmly Indd popular notion in Russia, Hun- 
gary, at SmjTiia ami Alexandria; indeecl it was 
onl.y so late as August 188.*} that lifteen #lews were 
acquitted after over a year's imprisoiimonl for the 
alleged kidnapping of a yonng girl at Tisza,- Eszlar, 
and that Hie good Ulirislians of Rndapest plundered 
the Jewish shops in tb('ir tUsa]»pointment. 

8oe the Phanoi-r Society’s Originah ami Analognrs of 
(%aneera f*o)itrrhin\i/ Talcx for ls7r»- 70; Child’s English 
and Scottish Popular liallads ( 1888) ; and The Life, and 
MirarlrsnfSt of Nuririrh,vA\ioi\. by Jossoppand 

James ( 1807 ). 

Uu^h Capet. 8ce CAPiiTiAN Dynasty. 

llll$;tieildeil (locally IJitchrtnkm)^ a parish of 
Iluckingbamsbire, amou^ the (.Jiillerii Hills, 2 miles 
N. of High Wycombe. Ifugbcnden Manor, a large 
brick three story mansion, mostly modern, was 
purchased before 1847 by Reiijamiii Disraeli, Karl 
of Rcaconslicld. It is rich in interesting portraits ; 
and ill its terraced gardens are trees jmxiiteil by 
Victoria in 1877 and tbe. Prince of Wales in 
1880. The ancient jiarisli eliurcli, niucli restored in 
1874, contains a monument to tlie earl, erected by 
the Queen ; and in its vault he lies buried I13' tho 
side of Lady Beaconslield. 

Ifllidirs, Thomas, author of Ttmi JJrown's 
School-ffags, second son of John lluj^h(>s, Esn., of 
Donnington Priory, near Newhiiry, in Jieikshire, 
was horn .at Utlington, Rerks, Octoher 28, 1823. 
He was educated at Rugby under the oclehrate<l 
Dr Aniold ; entered Oriel College, Oxford, in 1841, 
and took his ilegroe of R.A. in 1845; was ealhxl to 
tho Ixir at Lincoln’s Inn in 1848, and lieeaiiie a 
nieinher of tho Chancciy Bar. In 1 8.^)6 he gave to 
the world Tom Hrou^n\s School-days, a vivid and 
truthful picture of life at Rugby, evidently written 
from the author's own boyish inipressions. It is 
the highest praise to say tliat it admirably supple- 
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nients Stanley’s life as a jdeture of the greatest of 
rnotlern teaehers. It was followed in 18r)8 by The 
Scouring of the White Horse; in 1861 by 'Tom 
Broicn ut Oxford^ in whieh the mental history of 
his hero is c<)ntinncil, with sketches of college life 
and incidents; and in 1869 by Alfred the UrcAtt, 
Hughes pursiKMl meanwhile the i>ractice of the law, 
became in 1869, and a County Court judge in 
188*2. He associated early with Maurict* anil Kings* 
ley in tlieir work of social and sanitary reform among 
tlie London poor, and while lie had gained the con* 
lidence and good-will of the working-classes by his 
endeavours to promote a better understanding 
between masters and men, and by teaching tlio 
latter the value of co-operation, he had never failed 
courageously to rebuke the narrow prejudices and 
mischievous views held by certain nienibei*s of 
trades-unions. At the general election for Lam- 
lM?th in 1865 he was placed at the head of the 
poll. He was returned for Vromo in 1868, which 
lie continued to represent till 1874, and always 
took a prominent part in debates relating to trailes- 
iinions and the like. In 1886 he assisted in found* 
ing a settlement in the United States, described 
in Jiuglii/, 2'ennessee ( ISSl ). He also wrote Memoirs 
of n Brother (1873), Lives of Daniel Macmillan 
(188*2) and llishop Fraser (1887), Vttralion llamhles 
(1805), and the article M.VUUICIC in this work. He 
died 2*2d March 1806. 

niiiiii. See HoocjhIjY. 

VnTOK-MAKlK (1802 85), was the son 
of a Lorrainer and a Breton, and was born at 
Besancon. His father, General Hugo, was on 
active service, so that his earlier years were mostly 
spent in the track of the imiperor’s armies. He 
was educated partly in Paris at the Feuillantines 
(1800-11, 1813,15),* partly in Madrid (1812), and 
p.artly at the Kcole Polvtocbniijne, where he read 
mathematics and i)ractised jxietry. At fourteen 
he produciMl a tragedy; at (if teen he wimt near 
to winning a i)rize at an Academic competition ; 
and at twenty, when he publisheil his first set 
of Odes et But lades (18*2*2), he had thrice been 
victor at the Floral Games of Toulouse. The 
next yetar, being by this time a ni.arried man 
and the enfant snhlnnr of M. ile Uhateaubriand, 
he published his Hans dTslande (1823), that wild 
and whirling romance of an impossible Iceland ; 
and followed it up with Bug Jargal (1824), a 
second set of Odes et Ballades (18*26), and the 
famous Cromirell (18*27), thanks to which last - 
a tragedy even then ini])ossible to act and now 
almost as dillicult to read — he became the most 
cons]>icuous Jigure in ;cstlietic France. For Ro- 
manticism -that protest in action against the effete 
and hidebound conventions of the age of Ijonis 
XIV\ — was now by way of being an accom])lished 
fact ; and the prefaci?" to Cromirell was greeted 
with an enthusiasm of approval on the one hand 
and of detestation on the other in these days 
not easy to understand. In its way, indeed, it 
is a document of singtilar iinport.ance in literary 
history. It is largidy compacted of ]»ara<]o\' and 
antithesis no doubt ; and no doubt its premises arc 
mostly dubious and its conclusions not more than 
fantastic. But it asserted the artist’s rij'ht to })eas 
Shakespearian — that is, as lawless — as he pleased, 
and it was so completely a declaration of indej>end- 
••nce, arnl a ilccree of emancipation, that, wJiatever 
haj>pens, the literature of France can never wholly 
recover from its effect. 

The time Indeed was big with revolution and 
with change, and Hugo’s manif(;sto was accepted 
by the Roman ticisls with the solemnitv of absmute 
conviction, so that he instantly took bis place by 
right of genius and authority at the head of the 
literary ho>*t. He w’as fully eipial to the charge 


of course ; for while he w’as far and away the 
greatest artist in >vords that modern franco 
has seen, lie >vas also very careful and curious in 
the work of ‘ engineering a reputation,’ n-nd^ 
contrived to take himself and his function so 
seriously that to his followers he was not much 
below' divinity itself. It is said that he made 
himself a forehead ; and it is certain that while 
]M. Rodin’s niagniiiceiit bust of him is far less 
suggestive of A]u)llo than of Hercules, the Hugo* 
brow — emormous, radiant, ‘prone with excess of 
luuid *— ap]>ears and reappears in contemporary 
caricature with all the persistency and more than 
the effect of (Bllray’s view' of the ‘Bottomless Pitt' 
It is certain, too, that the first sketch of his life 
and work that got into print w'as w'litten in his 
own house, and was the w’ork of his ow'n wdfe ; 
and as Mine. Hugo never wrote again, it is legiti- 
mate to argue that tlie hero may very iiossibJy 
have lent a hand to the epic. But he never 
ceased from achievement; and his achievement 
W'as inevitably that of a great artist in speeidi. 
In 1828 he jmblished his Oriental cs, wherein he 
revealed liimself for such a master of rhythms, 
such an inventor in style, such an cadept in the 
mystery of the use of words as France had never 
I seen. The year 1830 was the great year of Jfer- 
I nani — the first in fact and the second in time of 
those ‘five-act lyrics’ of which Hugo’s drama w 
coni]M)sed. In "so far as it relates to drama — 
material, structure, amount, movement, the pre- 
sentation of emotion in action- -the ijuestion had 
l)een settled now and for all time by Dumas the 
year before ; but Dumas w as not a w'riter in the 
sense that Hugo w'as, and the battle of style w'aa 
still to tight, and the battlefield w'as the ThcAtre* 
Franvais, and the casus he Hi was Hvrnani, It is 
so brilliantly w’ritten, the movement of the ver.se 
is so victorious and the diction is so gorgeous, 
that even now' it takes one time and jiatience 
and a certain familiarity to .see that, while con- 
struc-ted in the formula of Henri Trois et sa Cour, 
it is no more a play than Samson Agonistes. 
In those days men had neither time nor patience, 
while as for familiarity ! ... It was enough that 
to OIK! side the verse was incomparable, and that 
to another it was the Accursed Thing. As Hugo 
took care to jiack as much of the house as he could 
get made over to him with Romantics, and a.s on 
the other part the Classicists were to the full 
as eager for the ipiarrel, the question of wdiat is 
and w'hat is not style was argued for many nights 
on end with a vehemence— sometimes attaining to 
the in.^juration of assault and battery — which lias 
made 18.30, as the year of Hernani, a sacred date — 
as w'ho should say a species of Hegira in the 
annals of Romanticism. 

.In 1831 Hugo published Notre Dame de Paris, 
a pretentious but picturesque and moving historical 
romance in w'hich he enters into competition with 
Sir Walter and comes badly off, and Les Fenilles 
TAvtomne, a sheaf of lyric and contemplative 
verse in w’hich is included some of his best iioetry ; 
and brought out his best play, Marion Delmmie, 
at the Th6ritre-Francais. In 1832 he produced Le 
lloi d amuse, w’hich w'as interdicted after the first 
night, and of which the best that can be said is 
that it is superbly written and that it has gone 
the round of tJie world as Pigoletto. The next 
year w'as (hat of Lverdee Borgia and Marie. Tudor, 
the first a good and stirring melodrama, tho 
seeoml a fan*ago of iinveracities of all kinds — 
moral, historical, dramatic, and the rest ; in 1834 
came Claude Gtienx, wdiich is pure humanitarian 
sentimentalism, and the LitUrature et Philosophie 
MHUes, a collection of juvenilia in prose, all care- 
fully dated and all as carefully rewTittcn or 
revised. Followed in 1835 Angelo, a third inelo- 
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drama in prose, and the admirable lyrism of Lcs 
Chants du Ch^pusculc ; in 1830 La Esmeralda (an 
opera for Mdlle. Ilertin); in 1837, Les Voix In- 
J^ieureSi in which, as in Les Fettillcs (VAutomne, 
the poet’s fjeniiis of diction is held hy some to 
have found its noblest expression ; in 1838, Rui/ 
Bias, after llcrnani the most famous of his stage 
rhapsodies; and in 1840, Les Itayons et les Ombres, 
yet another colleetion of brilliant and sonorous 
vei*se ; after which the prodigious afiliience of 
creativeness to which all those were due appears 
to have been momentarily exhausted. Certain it 
is that Hugo published no more until 1843, when 
ho again faile<l at the Francais with that ponderous 
trilogy of Lcj< surcharged with as it 

were an /Kschylean sentimentalism. His next 
essay in pure tart was not put forth till 1856, the 
dozen or fifteen years between being very largely 
given over to the pursuit of politics and the pra^c- 
tice of oratory, journalism, and iiampliletcering in 
prose and verse. 

Pulling it roughly, Hugo was until 1830 a 
Royalist, aii<l worshipped Najxdeoii ; and between 
1830 and 1848 he was a Napole<»nist with a turn 
for humanitarianism, but more or less resolute in 
tile cause of order an<l law. In tliis latter capacity 
it was tlial he sat for the city of Paris in the 
Assemblce (^inslilnante. There he vote<l now 
witli the Right and now witli the Left, so that, 
wlieii on his election to the Assemblee Legislative 
he threw in his lot with the ilemocratic republicans, 
the reproach of apostasy was by no means un- 
founded. It is not clear that he would have been 
finally content with any change in the comlition of 
things at this time —always excepting such a turn 
of the wheel as woubl have brouglit liimself to the 
top and kept him there as a kind of emperor by 
the grace of genius and the democracy. Hut it is 
plain that he" was bitterly dissatisfied with things 
as they were, even as it is ])lain that ho could 
neither endure the eminence of Montalembert nor 
consider with patience and dignity the fact of the 
popularity of the inince-presidmit. In 1852, after 
the coup d\Hat, he witlidrew to Jiusey, whence he 
issued his NapoRon le Petit, perhaps the most 
nianncred and the least literary of all his works, 
and ill 1853 Les CMtimeuts, which is certainly the 
gre.atest acliicvement in the fusion of pure poetry 
with political and personal satire in all literature. 
Three yeai*s after appeared Les Contemplations, a 
gathering of poems elegiacal, reilective, and lyrical, 
remarkable tor beauty of expression ami eompara- 
tive simplicity of style ; and three years after that 
the wonderful and often bewihlcring JMjende des 
Sitcles (1859). Still another silence of three years 
w-as broken by the publication (in ten languages) 
of Les (1862), a panoramic romance of 

modern life, mannered beyond measure in style and 
abounding in absurdities and longueurs, but includ- 
ing also not a little of Hugo's sineerest and most 
touching invention and achievement; and this in 
its turn was followed by the extraordinary rhapsody 
called William Shakespeare (1864), and hwLcs Chan- 
sons des lines et des Bois (1865), a booK of verses 
wliich is at the same time a little gallery of achieve- 
ments in style ; by Lc^ Travailleurs dc la Mer, an 
idyll of passion, adventure, and self-sacrifice ; by 
L* Homme (jui Hit, a piece of fiction whoso purpose 
and tenor are intended to be historical, aim whose 
effect is sometimes to overwhelm the reader, often 
to weary him, and still more often to amuse. 
Returning to Paris after the Fourth of Septem- 
ber, Hugo at once distinguished himself by sum- 
moning the Germans to withdraw from France 
and proclaim the German Republic. Some five 
or six months after he was chosen to repre- 
sent the Seine, but soon resigned his seat on the 
ground that one of his speeches was interrupted 


hy the Right. He stayed on through the nile of 
the ComiiiuTie, and defended the VeiidOmo Column 
while he could ; and then, departing for Hrussels, 
he proteste*! publicly against the action of the Hel- 
giaii goveriiiiieiit in respect of the beaten Com- 
munists, the eflects of wliicli proceeding were that 
the populace rose against him, and that he was 
expelled the kingdom. Again he stood for Paris, 
hut was beaten by a majority of 27,000 on a 
register of 231,000. In 1872 he published VAnnte 
Terrible, a series Oi ]>ictiircs of the war, diatribes 
against Germany, and eulogies of France, which 
are often eloquent and are sometimes poetry ; in 
1874 his last romance in prose, the inuch-de\)ated 
QmUrc-Viugl-Trcizc ; in 1875 -76 a coinjdete collec- 
tion of his speeches ami addresses. In 1876 he was 
made a senator, and published the second part of 
the Ltgende ; 1877 was the year of the ilistoire 
(Vun Crime, which Iiils been fairly enough described 
as ‘the apotheosis of the Sjiecial Correspondent,* 
and of Ij Art d'Hre Qrand-pt!re, wherein, with lunch 
charming verse, are good store of conceits and 
no siiialT anioiiiit of what some one has called 
‘the pedantry of sentimentalism;’ 1878 and 1879 
enriched ns with Pape - a piece hunianitarian, 
anti -clerical, and above all theatrical, which they 
may ]»raise who can - and La. Pili^ Supreme, the 
ellect of which is much the same, and which - dike 
L'Aue (1880), and a great deal of Les Quatre Vents 
de r Esprit (1881), and Torqnvinnda (1882) -is 
merely Hugo in decay. His mastery of words 
remains invariable, his acconiplishincnt is always 
superb; hut all too frequently he produces anti- 
thesis under the delusion that he is expressing 
ideas, he parades all ninnner of alleetations with 
the air of one reviewing a Tenth L(*gioii or Old 
Guard (so to speak) of tlie sentiments, he continu- 
ally mistakes preposterousness for grandeur; he 
falls a prey to any of the etinnal unveracities ho 
may chanee to encounter ; his ‘ i>liilos()i»hy ’ is a 
mere ellect of aiqietite, and as always Ids de- 
pressing lack of humour is ‘ not merely zero, hut 
even a frightful minus quantity,’ so that he 
abides in error with a seriousness ridiculous indeed. 
Hut genius is always genius, and temperament 
never ceases from being teniperainont ; and the 
filial iiii])ression is one of unsurpassed accomplish- 
ment and abounding mental and emotional 
activity. So that Hugo died the foremost man 
of letters of his time, and they were few indeed 
who grudged him the public funeral with wliicli he 
was dignilied, and in which the pauper’s bcai-se 
that bore him tonibwards — (the invention was 
wholly bis own) - was followed by the best and the 
worst of living Franco. 

Hugo’s work is vitiateil as an ex])ressioii of life 
by the presence of an abounding insincerity in 
combination with a quality of self-sulficiency so 
inordinate as scarce to he distinguished now and 
then from an immense stupidity. In truth he does 
hut seem to create : his personages- Giniourdain, 
Josiane, Didier, Ursiis, Rny Gomez «le Silva, ('hiudc 
Frollo, Lantenac, Lucrecc lk»rgia, J avert, and 
Myriel, the very of Les Travailleurs dc la 

Mcr, are all expressions not of humanity but of Victor 
Hugo. You would believe in them — and in him — 
if you could; but yon carinol, for lie takes care to 
make belief impossihlo. His plays are sometimes 
well made, are always heavily decorated, are all 
magnificently written, and have all had their 
chance of immortality. Hut their author is Victor 
Hugo, and the situations are abnormal, the peraon- 
ages peculiar, the interests remote from experience, 
luid such motive as is developed is too individual 
and strange to be felt beyond the footlights. Much 
the same is true of his prose romance ; but while 
the level of style is nothing like so high as in 
the plays, it has merits- -of invention, pathos and 
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terror, |»rosi'iit;itioTi frt>ni lli»‘se, aiul wliirli j 

iiiatlc liiiii oil!' of the most i) 0 [mhir writera of ! 
liis e])orli. 'riiat s;u»l, it may la* athled tliat to j 
talk of Jln^^^o as eiLlior a dramatist or a imister of j 
romaiitie Iicti<»n is to lH*;Lr tlio oiieslioii of Hugo's 
<Xivai iJo-'S. Ills prose, as [n-ose, lias never the easy, 
volujaiioiis, natural ehxpienec of (owf^e Sami's, 
nor tlie monlaiit felicity of MerimiVs, nor the 
!-jMmtaiieity and vivacity of Dumas’s, nor the ter- 
rible yet irresisiihlo persuasiveness of the openin«^ 
chapters of Musset's Cttuftssion li nn Hn/ttnf thi 
Sif'rh:. Uis ilramas are only so many lyrical ex- 
pre sions of Hu^'olatry, the Avork of the arch-Hu^o- 
later. His best, and truest title to immortality is | 
bis ]>octrv. In truth, the ran;;(i and the capacity j 
of his ueniiis in rh\ thm and rliyme are niijiaral- 
lch?<l in the literatnn^ of France. It was for ^lusset 
to utter the true.Nt note, and to make the iiiVtiition 
speak the very lan^jinii^e, of tin*, lie.-irl ; it has he<‘ii 
for lA*conto de hisle, for Uamlelaire, for (hint ier to 
pHnlnce imptvcahle work (*acli after Ids kind ; hut 
a-'-'Uiedly it was for l{n;;o to accfnnplish the most 
iX<n-;^^c»)ns and the most heroic achievement in tIM^ 
divine art of scm;;. His verse, with its iiifiidte 
capacity of vhileiice and calm, sunsldne and thuii- 
<ler, apo<*a.l\ plic fury and ;^race ineflahle, has some- 
thin;' of tlie ell'ect of the ninUitudinous seas 
as he saw and <lescrihed them from his eyrie in 
iniilehannel. Th(» elh'ct of his alexandrines, uitli 
their wealth of colour and li;i:lit and enery:y, may 
fairly he paralhded with that of Shakespeare's 
iambics; >\hih^ in t lieir purity of form, the swi'etncss 
aiul distinction of their cadences, (heir riclim*NS 
of rliyme. their ma; 4 ical h'lieity of ex|u*<‘ssion, his 
lyrical measures put the IMeiud and all its works 
to shame. Tlu're can lie no possible doubt that in 
many of llie relations of lib* Hn;'0 w’as a /tosrttr ; 
of the lirst ma.i'nitude — that from the lirst he Imm- 
hn;';red Ids contemporaries with a pertinacity and ' 
a suis'css that are only enualled by his faculty of 
takinjt himself seriously, ihit there can he as little 
that while essentially un- French— a comldnation, 
imieed, fif 'reiHon and t’elt, ami moreover abso- 
lutely lacking' in sanity — he was a lyrist of the first 
ord(?r, a master of wonls and cadences, an artist in 
rhylhiiis and jiiymes. 

See Virfor liuoo vaenuir j,ar vn Tt'moln de fan Vie 
(iSi'iS) by his wife, wlio died at Brussels in 1S08; works 
on him by itivtl (1.S78), Paid de Saint Victor (ISS.%), > 
r.arhoii ( ISSl ), Asselhu; ( ISS.f)), iJirc (three mainly hostile 
books hS.s;i 9:?), J)ui»uy (two hooks, JKS7 1M>), Mahilleau 
( ls‘.)3), Ikiudon (4lli e<l. 1SU3), Ivc.-nonvicr ( lsy3 j ; Sw'in- 
bnme, A nf Vidor Hwjo (18iS(;), ;ind Fii;;lish works 

V>y Jiarriett Smith (Ls^J.5), and J. P. Jsicliol (181)2); and 
criticisms by CJaiiticr, P.anvillo, Baudelaire, and Saiiile 
Beuve.- Hi> son Charles ( iSiMi 71 ), publicist and novelist, 
wTts the father of the MJeorge’ and ‘ Jeanne’ of JjArl de 
d'itrt: (traiidpirc ; Francois ( 1.S!18-7J) trans. 8hakcsi>earc. i 

Hll$i^llPllots (from the (kmevese nickname ■ 
ciifm'Hid, Her. ridtjritnssr)^ the name fonncM'ly ^^iveii 
in Fnince to the adlienuits of the lt«.*forniation, 
which movement commf»nc«?d almost simultaneously 
in France and (iermany. One, of the, must eminent , 
names in the early history of French L’roU!staii(i.sm j 
is that of Faiel (q.v. ), find one of the lirst supporters ' 
of its cause was M}ir;^ar(*t of ^^alois, rpieen of ! 
Navarre, the sister of Franeis 1. Suh!se(|ne.ntly, in 
the, time of (’alvin, many of the nobles and middle ■ 
classes embraced the reformed reli^jjion. Franeis T., ! 
however, o])]Kised it with ^'reat severity, ami cjiused | 
many to he burned as heretics. The alliance of 
Henry II. with the (le.rnian Proteshinls g;ave at 
fii-st an imjmlse to the cause of the Reformation, 
Imt the aspect of tldn;'s wfis aeain clianj'cd 
W’hen the family of (Jiiise obtained ascendency at 
court. rmhr Franci.s TF. a chamber (ehamhre 
i,(nlcHtc) w.as esiahllslied in each iiarliument for the 
puiiislnnent of IVotestants ; ami executions, eon- 


li.scalions, ami hanlshnionts Avere common in all 
parts of the kingdom. TIkj Protestants took up 
arms neninst the eovornment, choosing; Louis L, 
Prince of J>ourhori-(’oJnle, for tlieir leader. 
Fchruaiy 1, 1. '»(»(), in a iiieetin|:c at Njuites, tlitiy | 
resolved to petition tho kin;' for frcMalom of reli;;ioii 
and for the removal of the Guises; and in the 
event of his refusal, to s('ize the kin;'’s person, and 
liroclaiiu Gomle g:ovenior-;'eneral of the kingdom. 
But the court, being; a|q>rised of the eonspiraej^^, 
IUmI from Blnis to vVmhoise, ami the Duke of Gnise 
was appointeil gov(*rm)r-eenc*ral. Some hands of 
**rotostants, approaehin;' Amhoiso Avith weapons in 
their hands, were easily defeated and taken ; 1*200 
died by the Iniml of the executioner. The Edict of 
Itoiiiorantin, in May loliO, t-onk the proseention of 
liendics <iut of the hands of the parliament, and 
g;ave it into tlm^ie of the bishops. M hilst the (^uisi?s 
]ilotte«l the (h^alli of the Prot<‘^lant leaders (‘liarles 
L\. asccmlcil the throne, a i>i incc not yet of ag'e ; 
and the ijneen-molher, Gatharine de’ Medici (ij.v.), 
ha\i!i;; removeil the Gnis(*s from the InJm ot the 
state, w:».s comp(‘lled to seek the siijiport of the 
Protestants against them and tln*ir ]iarty. In duly 
l.Urd a])peareil an edict Avhich fr(*eil tho Hngnenota 
from the penally of ileath. For the com]dele 
termination of strife the court ojimicd a religions 
conference at Poissy. The chiet disputants were 
the Gardinal of Lorraine on the one side, and 
Tlieodore Beza (q.v.) on the other. 'J’lie eiri*ct 
of the iliscussion was to unite and emh<»lden the 
Protestants, Avith Avhom the machinations of the 
(hiises forced (.'atharine into closer alliance. Fn 
150*2 appearetl an edict giving noblemen the right 
of tho tree exi'reise of their religion on tludr ow*n 
estates. 

Fii March of the same yt‘ar, a company of Pro- 
testants mot in a barn at Vassy for religious 
exercises was attackiMl, ami many of them wero 
Tiia-ssacred by the follow’(‘is of tho Duke of Gnise. 
Gil this (.’oiide hastened to Orleans, and c^‘illed his 
co-religionists again to his standard; Avhilst tlie 
(fuises took possession of the persons of the king 
and his niotlier, and proclaimed the Protestants 
rebels. In Seiilemher tin* royal troops look Boiieii, 
and in Decemlier a battle Avas fought at Dri'iix, in 
which, after a hard struggle, tlie l*rotestants Avero 
defeati'd. The Duke of Guise marclnMl on Orleans, 
hut was a'^sassiiiated in Ills camp before that city, 
Fehriiary IS, ir)(3;h He,reu]K)n (lie qneen-moiher 
liastciico to coiieliide Die peace of Ainhoise, by 
Avhich the Protestants wen* alloweil the free exer- 
cise of tlieir religion, except in certain districts 
and toAvns. Gatharino, however, formed a close 
alliance Avilli tlie Spaniards for the extirpation of 
heresy, relrenclietl the now Jilierties of the Pro- 
testants, and made atteni]ils upon the life of Comic 
and <if the Admiral (.’oligny (q.v.). TIi esc leaders 
of the Protestant, party mlopieil the resolution of 
taking possc^^si()n of the king’s person. The court 
lleil to Paris, which (,Vmde invested ; hut in Novem- 
lier 1567 a battle Avas fought at St Denis lictwecn 
Comic and tJie (.Vmsiahle Montmorency, in con- 
sequence of wliicli Condo fell hack into Lorraine ; 
and ill March I5tiS (’atliariiic concluded ]ieacc at 
Longjiimeaii. Nevertheless she persecuted the 
Protestants, of avIioiu 3(K)0 Avere assassinated 
or <»xeciited. Tim ProteNtants having, lioweA'or, 
receivi'd assistance in tixiops from Germany, and in 
immcy ami artillery from l^’lngland, began tho 
third religious Avar. But on March l.*l, 156!), they 
AA’ere defeate.d, and Condo their leader slain, at 
Jarnac liy the royal trisijis under the Duke of 
Anjou, aftei'Avards Henry IFI. Jeanne d’Alhret, 

?uec*n of Navarnq endeavoured to I'caniiuate the 
^ ’rotestaiits, and set up her son, afterwards 
j Henry IV., as the head of the Protestant cause. 

! Goligny having received further assistance of 
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troops from Gcnnany, Isiid to J’oitioi-s, but \ 

waa a^aiii dcfoatcMl by the Duke of Aiijoii at j 
Moncontour. Fresh reiiiforceiiieiits from Eri^'land, 
hibwil/erlaiid, and (iermany enabled Coli<;iiy to 
take Niincs in 1569, and to relieve La lloelielle, 
whilst J^aiiuue obtained a victory over the royal 
troops at Liieon. Catharine and her .son now 
sous'll t for peace; ainl a t;eaty, concludefl at St 
Cerijiain-cn-Iiaye in Aii^^iist 1570, <'ave to the 
Protestjints an amnesty, the free exercise of their 
relii^ion every wlun-e except in l*aris, and the iios.ses- 
sion of a number of ])laces of .security. 

Catharine, haviii^jj faile*l to overthrow the Pro- 
testant cause in the ojien Held, sou{j;hb to accom- 
]»lish her (»bjeet by treaelicry; and by a general 
nias.sacrc of l^rotestant.s on St llartholomew’s Day 
(q.v.) 1572, Kugnenots were slain within 

two months in Paris and in tlie provinces. Al- 
though jjoprived of their leaders, and weakened 
by llie slaughter of great numhers of tlieir best and 
hrav«'st, the Prot<*st;tnts How to arms. The Duke 
of Anjou, after Imviug lost his .irmy before La 
Kocliell(‘, look ailvantage of his el.'ctioii to tb.. 
tiinuie <*f rolaiid, and in I57tl e<uu lnded a peaee 
bv whicii tli«* Frototaiits olitaiiied the* free exeivisi^ 
<»! llu‘ir n‘!ig’ioii in Iheiv pl.iees of se<Mnity, Mont- 
auban, \imes. un-l La Koelielle. A seetion of the 
]{(unan Catln)li<‘ i!t»l»ility, at wliose was the 

Duke of Aleucon, the youiig«*st son «»f Catharine, 
from purely political motives united with the 
Prot(*st.ants in oppositio]i to the queen-mother and 
the Guises. ( atharine, lliondore, ineited her third 
son, now Henry m., immediately to reconinienee 
hostiliti(*s against the Protestants. Put, eontrary 
to all expectation, th(^ Protestant cause was in 
the highest degr*‘e pros])erous tluring the year 
1575, ;\ pr*aee wjts eoiiclnded at IJeaulieu hy 

which tile Froti'stants were freed from all restrie- 
tions in the exercise of their ix.'ligion, and obtained 
eight new ]ilac(?s of security. The Duke of Guise 
originated a (\*ilholic association, called the Holy 
League, at the liead of which tlui king put hiiii- 
wdf in the Assembly of the States at lUois in 
157G, ami the sixth religious war began, IVaee 
was, liowever, again concluded by the king him- 
self at |{mgerac, in 1577, on the former conditions; 
and Catharine, to diminish the. jiower of the Duke 
of Guise, entered into a private tieaty with Henry 
of Navarre. The terms of peace being violated by 
the court, Henry Prince of Comic, son of Louis 
I., commenced the .seventh religious war (calleil 
the ijvcrrc t/c.f innoiircn.v) in November 1579; but 
he and liis colleague Henry of Navarre la'ing van- 
quished, peace was eoiichided at Flcix, November 
1580. 

There was now a conniaratively long interval of 
repo.se till 1584, wdieii, by the death of the Duke 
of Anjou (formerly of Alencoii), Henry of Navarre 
became heir to the throne of France. Hereupon 
Henry, J.)iike of Guise, exerted himself for tlie 
revival of the League, entered into an alliai)(;e with 
Spain ami tlie pope for the extirpation of here-s^^, 
declared the Cardinal of Bourbon heir to the throne, 
and began hostilities against tlic Protestants. This 
war is cominonly known as the ‘ w'ar of tlio three 
Henrie.s.* The Icing soon made terms with (xiilse, 
and declared all the privileges of the Protestants 
to he forfeitcil. The Protestants, having obtained 
trooiis from Germany and money from England, 
entered on the eighth religious xvar, Heniy of 
Navarre commanding the Protestant army. The 
Duke of Guise, in the iiihlst of these troubles, 
grasped the whole poxver of the stale. But his 
designs with regartl to the throne having become 
very evident, the king caused him and Ids brother 
the cardinal to he assassinated at the Assembly of 
the States at Blois in September 1588. In less 
than a year the king was himself assassinated hy 


a monk iiamcMl ,T{ieqn(\s (Element, and Henry of 
Navarre succeedetl to the ilirone, and signed the 
famous Edict of Nantes (.see Nante.s) on Kith 
April 1598. 

Umler tlie reign of Henry IV. the Prote.staiits 
lived ill Iranmiillily. But wlieii, during the minor- 
ity of Louis aIIL, ^lary de’ Medici, the queen of 
ifeiiry TV., a-ssiinied the reins of government, the 
marriage treaties with the Spanisli court excited 
the apprehensions i.f tlie Ihoti'stants to such a 
degree that in Novemher 1615 the Prince of Comic 
.set lip tlie standard of rebellion. In spite of tlie 
treaty of Loudnii (1616), in June 1617 a royal edict 
commanded the entire suppression at once of the 
Iholestant (.‘hureh and ol political privih*gcs in. 
the province of Bearn ; an edict not earrlod into 
full ellect till 1620. Hostilities again broke out 
in May 1621. At the head of the Protestants were 
the two brothers, the Duke of Bohan and the 
Prince Sonbise. 'PlK^ir eau.se, however, was feebly 
maintained ; and aftCM* the capitulation of Moiit- 
pcdlier, 21st OetolKT 1622, there followed a general 
peace, by wbicli the Edict of Nantes was eon- 
tiriiied, Imt tlie riglit of prohibiting the a.sseiii 
blies of the Protestants was assumed on the part 
of the crown. The court, however, ]»aid little 
atteiilion to the treaty, and the Froteslanls again 
rose in arms. Sonbise, with a tleet fnrnislied l>y 
the town of T^a Ibx'helle, oftener than once defeated 
Hie weak ro\al navy; and Cardinal Itiehelimi (ii. v.) 
rc‘solved up<»n the ea]>lnre. of r.,a lloehelle. This 
lie aeeoiiiplisheil after a heroic resistance by the 
inhahitant.s. The fall of La Boelndle was speedily 
followetl by that of Nimes, Mon tail ban, Castrt‘s, 
and all the other Protest ant stronglioliks. Now 
left defenceless, ami bereft of all political imwer, 
the Protestants were entirely depeiideiil on the 
will of the court, •which, however, made no iittenipt 
to deprive them of their liberty of eonscienee. It 
was Louis XI \’. who, at the instigation of Madame 
de Maintenon and bis confessor Laeliaise, com- 
iiiciieed anew tlie ]a‘r.secntion of the Protestants, 
gradnally tleprived them of their equal civil rights, 
and emleavourcd to ]>ut down the Jh'otestaiit 
Church altogether. Iknlies of trcnqis, accoiiqianied 
by monks, jui.ssed tbrougli the southern inoviiiees, 
compelling the inhabitants to renounce their 
religion, demolishing the ])hices of wor.ship, and 
}»ulling to death the preachers (see DliA(iONNAl)E.s). 
Fenelon was conspicuous for his zeal in seeking the 
coiivc*r.sion of Protestants. Hundreds of thousands 
lied to Switzmlaiid, the Netherlands, Englaml, ami 
Geriiiaiiy. IMany j^rotestaiits also made an iiisiii- 
eere ]uofession of Boman Catholieisiii. On 2Jkl 
Oetoher 1685 Louis at last revoked the Edict of 
Nantes. Ilereiijion Is'^iii a new llight, followed 
hy a still more fearful peiseciUioii of the l*ro- 
testniits. Their marriages were declared null ; 
their children deprived of the right of inheritance, 
mid forcibly shut up in convents; their preachei-s 
iiidiscriminalely put to tleath. From the vicinity 
of N lines, •wliere thev had always been very 
nninerons, lliou.sands lietook themselves to the 
mountains of tlic (Vveiines, and eon tinned the 
exercise of their religion in .secret. Amongst th(*se 
and the niouiitaineers of the (,'eveiiiies a remarkahJe 
fanatical enthusiasm displayed itself, and, under 
the name of Caiiiisards (q.v.), they maintained 
for a number of years a woriderfnlly suece.‘*sful 
opiHisitiuii to the forces of the great monarchy. 
The War of the ("e venues, or Caiiiisard War, was 
not terminated till 1766, the suppresshm of tlic local 
reliellioii being attended witli circnmsUuices of 
great cruelty. France lost in twenty years more 
than half a million of her most active, enterprising, 
and industrious citizens ; and, notwithstaiuliiig all 
the persecutions, aliout two millions continued to 
adhere to the Protestant religion. 
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Tilt? partial impose wliiili tin? IVotestaiits enjoy eil 
for more than ttm years was attoiitletl hy a revival 
of their \vorshi]>* es[»eeially in Troveiico ami 
Danphine. In ITlif, therefore, Louis \ \\, at the 
insti^ualion of the .lesuits, issued a severe edict 
a-^aiiist them. The spirit of the age, however, 
now began to he oppt»setl to i»erseeution. ^ An 
e<liet of I7.V2 tleelared marriages and ha]disms 
by l*r<»testant ministers to he null, and retjuired 
the repetition of them hy the Homan Catholic 
clergy. Hut when, upon this, many began again 
to llee from their country, the disgust of the 
Homan Catholics themselves was so much excited 
that the court recalled the edict. Moiitesipiieu 
suece*<sfully advocated the cause of toleration ; 
A'oltaire did much to promote it hy his exposure of 
the judicial munler ot dohn Calas (cpr.). At last, 
by an edict in 17S7, which iinleed was not re^stereil 
by tlie parliament till 17St), Louis XVT. declaiyd 
the Protestant marriages and baptisms to be valhl, 
and restored to the Protestants ej|Ual civil rights, 
e\cei)t lliat they might not bo advance<l to public 
ollices and dignities. Fbeii in 17S0 a proposal for 
the comtilete emancipation of tin* Protestants was 
rejected by the National Assembly, which, how- 
<‘ver, admitted Prot«.*stan<s, and even Proieslant 
ju’cacher-, as members without objection; ami in 
17110 it I'asscd a decree for the restitution of all 
the prop(*rties of non-Catholics <*onliscated since 
th(? time of Louis XI V'. The Cu(h Sajuthon gave 
Protestants in Vranco e<|ual civil and political 
rights with Homan Catholics. 'Plie charter granted 
by the Hourbons acknowlo<lged the freedom of 
Protc*stant worship, and the state idedg«*d itself 
for the madritenaiico of the pastors ; yet under the 
government of the Hestoration the privileges <»f ' 
Protestants were in nifiny ways circumscribc*d. 
After the revolution of duly bSdO the Heformed 
(’barter of Prance proclaimed universal freedom of 
consci(*m‘e and ot worship, which primuple has 
been maintained in subseipieiit changes. Pro- 
testants uere no longer sul»jected to many excep- I 
tional hardships, and in various important in- 
stances M'(*ie protected by Nu^ioleon III. from the | 
arhilrary exercise of power attempted by illiberal 
loral magistrates adverse to tlieir religion. Hut 
the rm/z/a/vcf/ Protestant < ’hurch in which are 
incimled lnuli Heformed and Lutherans, and of 
which the pastors receive small salaries from the 
state (scf* PiiANCK) — was not till LS7'2 permitted to 
hoM sv noils or general assemblies or to proselytise. 
At a synod held in that year the conservative 
party in the church, in spile of some opposition, 
carriefl tla-ir pro]io.sal that the idiureh, which hail 
long bee.n without a formally binding creed, 
should ado|)t an evangelical confession. French 
Pr itcstants now number 7tK),tHH) apjiroximately, 
with 1 hX) ]dai es of worshij) and DdU ministers. 

The liist Ilugiienot churches in England date 
from the JGth century, as also the introduction of 
the Huguenot industries, such as the w’oollen, 
worsted, and napery trades, silk-weaving, tapestry, 
dyeing, glass-making, jiottery, and paper-making. 
Under (’harles II. the Savoy in London was granted 
to the Huguenots as a jdaee of worship, fashion 
able West end church, in which, as a token of 
‘ coiiforiiiity,’ the (Jommon Prayer-liook was read 
in Erench. From l(i8.) onwards tlioiisaiids and 


can (Church, and their rise to the first ranks in the 
gentry of England. Members of the Saiirin family 
sat among tlie bishops, the son of Peter Allix 
lM»caine deian of Ely, the son of CasaulKUi wa** 
rector of Ickham, the families of (Mienevix and 
Trench gave archbishops to Dublin and Tuam, and 
that of Komainc clergymen to London. Cavalier 
and Ligonier served under the Hritish Hag, Homilly 
adorned English law, ilie Martineans shine i^i 
English letters ; the Heauforts, Hoilcans, Hosan- 
iiuets, Honrilillons, Cazenoves, i)e Crespignys, De 
Villiers, l)n Canes, Cossets, Layards, Millais are 
only a fe\v instances taken at random out of .several 
hundred family names of Huguenot origin. 

See Hulhierc, h'rhtircimmcnts II islorifiiies anr Irs Causes 
dt: hi Revocation dc V Edit des (17^^) ; Fi'dice, Hist, 

dcs Prottstants en France ( 1S51) ; Haag, La France Pro- 
tista ntc (isfill; new i-d. the works of Capefiguo 

(1S3S) .iiul Agucsso (1S82); Smiles, The Hiajvenots in 
Enffhnul (1807); IL M. Haird, Rise of the Jfnifvenots 
(li^)), and a series of three other works on their history 
(J88r»-it5); J*. L Poole, The Huf/uinots of the Jtispirsion 
{ ltS8l)) ; RidU tin dc f'J/istuire da Protista ntisinc Fran^ ais ; 
TruiisactioiiK and piihlicu lions of the Huguenot Society of 
London, t^slahlislied in iSSo. Sue also the articles Fuaxce, 
AIakot, Hkxuy IV\, &c. 

Iliiia-hird ( Hderuloehii imitirostris)^ a remark- 
able New /cahiiid starling, now restricted to a few 
wooded and moiiiitninons regions, '^fhe |)lnmagc 
is black, except on the white tijisof the tail leathers; 
there is a wattle at the corner of the month ; the 
hill of the female is strikingly ditrcroiit from that 
of her mate, ])cing long, much cnrveil, and pliant, 
instead of straight and strong as in the male. The 
dillcreiice is so marked that the two sexes were 
formerly refenod to distinct species. In digging 
grubs out of wood the two kinds of hills sup- 
plement one another. The lurds, which an* be- 
coming rare, submit readily to captivity. 

Hulks. See PIUSONS, Vol. V'lll., p. 418. 

Hull. or KiN(iSTON-oN-H L r.L, an important and 
tiourishiiig English river-port., a. parliamentary and 
munici])al borough, city (since lSh7), and county of 
itself,iii the East, Hiding of Yorkshire, in a low, level 
plain on the north hank of the Hiimher, here 2 
miles wide, and here joined hy tin? Hull, 42 miles 
ESE. of York and 173 N. of l.oiidon. ()f ehnrehes 
the most notiilde are Holy Trinity, Decorated and 
Perpendicular in stylo, with a central tower 140 feet 
high; and St .Mary’s J.owgate ( 13:13), one-hallf of 
\ liieh was removed to make room for the mansion- 
I house of Henry VIII., who stayed here in 1540. 
j Hoth were restored hy Sir (J. (1. Scott. All Saints’ 
j Church (ISOO), from designs of Street, is a good 
example of a brick chnrcli. The most important 
educational establishments are Hull and Ea.st 
Hiding (’ollege; the Hull grammar-school ( MSO), 
where .'\ndrew Alarvell was educated ; and Trinity 
House School (1710), where a large nnniher of hoys 
receive a nauti(*al education ; to which may he ailded 
the Literary and JMiilosophical Society, the Hoyal 
liistiiution, the Hull Church Institute, Young 
I’eople's (’liristian Institution, Literary Club, (kd- 
lege of Chemistry, Mechanics’ Jnstitnte, the Scliool 
■f Art. All cnucslrian statue (1734). of William 
j HI. is conspicuous, and there are statues of (iueen 
Victoria, Prince Alliert, Dr .Ahlersoii, Sir Michael 
de la Pole, Andrew Alarvell, and Willierforce. 


thousands of Hiignonots found their way to Eng- 
land, and gave William of Drange the support of 
their mililarv talent, jiolitical interest, and financial 
resources. The iilaiiling of Protestantism in Ire- 
land was greatly due to the services of the liiigiie- 
nols Schoiiiherg and Iluvigny. Under Queen 
Anne there were thirty Huguenot churches in 
London alone. Towards tlie close of the century 
more than half had disajipeared through tlie ra]>id 
absorption of the Iliigueiiot families in the Angli- 


Masoii the poet was also a native. Of henevcdeiit 
estah]ishmeii(4!i, the Trinity House, instituted in 
13(H), hut rebuilt in 1753, for the relief of decayed 
seamen, and the Charterhouse (rebuilt 1645), an 
endowed institution for the poor, are the most 
worthy of note. There are three prettily laid out 
public parks. A town-hall, Italian Uenaissance in 
style, was oixmed in 1866, as also was a new 
exchange. Tiiere are also a spacious gaol (1869), 
a new post-office (1877), the Theatre Hoyal (1873), 
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the dock-ollice (1871), public biatha (1850), a new 
market- hall (1887), aiiu the James Keckitt Free 
Library ( 1889). 

^ The doi'.ks ami basins, comprising an area of 
upwards of 200 acres, have been constructed .since 
1774. The Victoria Dock (1850 04) covers 20 
acres, excliisiv^e of two largo timber ponds and 
tidal basins wliicii contain an area of about 0 
^cres ; it partly occupies the site of an old 
citadel with a battery of twenty-one guns, which 
till 1864 commanded the entrance of 11 nil Roads 
and the Humber. The Albert Dock (24i acres) was 
opened in 1S09; and the Alexandra Dock (40 
acres) in 1883, on the same day as the Hull and 
llariisley Railway. Hull was one of the iirst ports in 
England to engage in the whale- fishery, an enter- 
prise which has been abandoned ; but its fisheri(?s 
for edible fisli employ, in conjunction with 
those of (Irimsby, large Heels of boats, atttmdcsl j 
by steam aiixilfaries. Hull is a ])riiicipal steam 
packet station, and ocean -steamers ply reguljirly to 
many of tlie j*rincipal j)orts of Relgiiim, Holland, 
Denmark, Rus.sia, (Germany, and Soamliiiavia. 
Its homo trade is also very extensive. It is the 
great outlet for the woollen and cotton go<ids of 
the midland counties, with whicli it has direct com- 
munication, by im^ans of inllway, river, or ean:d. 
It is the chief ordrcjiot for Oermaii and Scandi- 
navian oversc'a trade. Tlnne i-. also n'gnlar steam 
eoiiimnniejition with New V’oi k and Boston : and 
an Australian trade and a vt.'iy lm])ortant trade* 
with Imlia have been inaugurated. Hull ranks 
iifili among Ilritisli ports for ocean-going trade, and 
sixth if coasting trade is included. 'I’hfi vessels 
enl;ere<l and eleare<l in 1902, including coasters, 
were 0309 of 3,171,574 tons and 0120 of 3,092,592 
tons ; the total annual value of imports and exports 
is about f30,00(), 000 and i-20,000,000 respectively; 
258 sailing-ships and 039 steamers, of a total ton- 
nage of 229,490, are registered as belonging to the 
port. In the shi[ibnilding-yards not only iron 
iiierebant-sliips bav<* been built', but large ironclads 
for British and foreign governments. The chief 
iiiannfacLnres are tho.se to wliich a ilonri.shing tmrt 
gives rise, as of ro]>es, canvas, chain, chaln cables, 
and machinery. iVlills of various kinds are at work, 
as arc chemical factories, tanneries, and .sugar- 
refineries ; and sec«l-crnshing for oil is also a 
.stajile industry. Coiislitutcil the free borough 
of Kingstoii-on-JInll )»y bklwanl T. in 1299, the 
town owed much to its great iiicrcliant-lionse, the 
Do la Boles, whose lieail, ^lichael, in 138.5 was 
created Earl of Snirolk. In 1042 the refusal of its 
governor. Sir tiohn Hotham, to jolmit Charl^" 
within its walls marked Hie outbreak of the (hvil 
War, during whicli Hull was twic.e besieged by 
the royalists. It was iiimle the seal of a snllVagan 
bishop ill 15.34, and again in 1S91. Since 1885 
Ifnll has returned three in.siead of two lueiiihers to 
parliament. The ratable value of the iiinnieipc'il 
borough in 1902 was £1,022,744, and the annu.al 
income £313,915. The eieelric lighting aii<l tram- 
ways are in the hands of the municipal authorities. 
Pop. (1851) 84,690; (1831) 165,090; (1901, as 
extended in 1897) 240,259. 

See local works by dent (1735; new ed. 1800), Frost 
(18^), Symons (1802), Sheahan (1804), and Tindall 
Wildriclgc ( 1888 ) ; also Freeman's KivjUnk Towns ( 1883). 

lIlllL chief town of Ottawa county, Quebec, 
is on the Ottawa River, opposite Ottawa (q.v.), with 
which it is connected by a sitspeusion bridge. It 
was almost wholly burnt down in April 1900. 
Pop. (1881) 0890; (1901 ) 13,990. 

Hull* William, general, was born at Doi%, 
Connecticut, in 1753, fought in the war of imle- 
pemlcnce, and governed Michigan territory in I 
1805-12. In 1812 he was sent with an ill-found I 


army of 1.500 men to defend Detroit ; there lie was 
left witlioiit supplies, .shut in by British and Indians, 
and ultimately compelled to surrender. The gov- 
ernment needed a scapi^goat, and Hull was tried 
by court-martial ami sentenced to be shot. The 
sentence, however, was never carried out, and he 
died on ids farm at Newton, Massachusetts, in 1825. 

His nephew, l.sAAc' Hull, naval ortic<*r, was born 
at Derby, (\mnecticut, 9tb March 1773, became a 
cabin-boy at fourteen, rose to tlie comniaml of a 
ship in the West Indian trade, and in 1798 eiitmcti 
the newly-establislied Amcricfin navy as a fourth- 
lieutenant. He was appointed to the Cotisiitntion 
frigate, which be eommaiide<l as captain from 1800. 
Hull was an able .seaman, and in July 1812 bis 
skill in .sailing bis ship enabled 1dm to escape from 
an English squadron, after a pursuit of three days 
find nights. On Aiign.st 19 of the same year be 
ca]>tnretl the British frigate fiNcrrirrc, forty-four 
guns, after a close action of thirty minutes; the 
Const it ut ion losing fourteen killed jiiid woniidcsl, 
Wxii (inerrit re seven! y-niiio. The f/armV/v; was so 
in^jiircd that she bad to be burned ; while llull's 
frlgfite escaped with such slight tianiage as to gain 
for her the name of ‘ Old Ironsides.’ Hull received 
a medal from eongress, swonls of honour, and the 
freedom of several cities. He afterwards eoin- 
iiiaiidod sfpiadrons in the ^I(‘ditorranean and 
Pacific, retired in bSll, ami died in Pldladelpbia, 
13tli February 1813. Sei‘ the Life by Oeneral 
James Orant Wilson (New York, 1889). 

Illlllall* John Pvkk, the pioneer of music for 
I the jieuple, was born at NN’orcester, 27th .June 1S12. 

I He studied at the Royal Academy of ISIusic, and 
I ill ls.30 eoniposcMl Tim Villaijti On/neftrs to Charle.s 
l)icken.*^‘s liliretto. In 1840 he began popular singing- 
classes in Exeter Hall, J.,omlon, in which, during a 
cour.se of twenty years’ teaching, he trained tJjon- 
samls to ns(i tlleir voice in singing. He wa.s for 
several years professor of Vocal Music in Kiiig's 
('ollegCj'aml taught fit othcM* .schools ami colleges in 
the melroiMilis ; ami from 1S71 to 1882 was appointed 
inspector of training-, schools for the Pidted King- 
loiii. Hnllali, who b)llowed a niodilh'ation of 
Wilhcm’s .system, laid little sympathy with recent 
developments of modem music, and oppo.sc«l tin 
‘Tonic Sol fa’ methoil. He published ainongst 
other works a I fist art/ of Moitrrn Mnsic. ( 1802) ami 
Thf Thud Pvriftd of ifnsivtd Histonj (1805). Of 
his songs, ‘ 3’lu* Three Fishers ’ ami ‘ 3’he Storm ’ 
attained wide j»opnlarily. He died in London, 

, 21st February 1881. See the Life by bis wife 
I (ISSO). 

Iliilsean Lectures, &c. The Rev. John 
Hnise, born at Mhhllewieb, ('liesldre, in 1708, 

I ediieatod at St John’s Pollege, (.’ambridge, ami 
; died in 1789, be(|iieathed Ids ]>roperty to the nid- 
! versily, for the tonnding of two divinity .scliolar- 
sldps in St .Tohn's College, the Hulsean Prize, the 
olliee of Christian Advocate (in 1800 changed into 
the Hulsean Profe.ssor.ship of Divinity), and fh.*it 
of Hulsean Jnvlurer or Christian I’reaclier. The 
lecturer, ajipointeil annually, must deliver at least 
four lectures before the university, although the 
nundier reqnircil was originally twenty, afterwards 
reduced to eight, and since 1800 to four. The 
subjects are ‘ the Evhlence for Rev<*aled Religion ; 
the Truth and Exeidlence of Christianitv ; I’ro- 
jdiecies and Miracle.s ; Director rollateral Proofs 
of the (diristian Religion, espi*cially (he Collateral 
Argiiment.s ; tJio most diiliciilt Text.s or Olweiire 
I ’ai ts of H oly Scripture. ’ A inong the leeturm-.s Jiavc 
been Trench, Christopher Wordsworth, Ellicott, 
Howson, Farrar, E. A. Abbott, Boyd Carpenter, 
Barry, Cheetliani, and Chase. 

Iliiiiianc Society, The Royal, was founded 
(1774) by Dr Hawes and thirty-three others, 



HU3IANE SOCIETY 


TTU^rANITAUJANS 


in London, for tlio inirnosc of rosiiscitatiiig tlioAc 
who had heca iainiorsod in water and woi*e aiqiar- 
eutly drowned. At the present time it dislritaites 
rewanls, consistinij of medals, ehesps, testimonials, 
ami Slims of money, to tliose who save or attempt 
to save life from drowning?. ^ Also ‘all eases of 
exceptional hravery in reseniiiij: or attempting to 
rescue persons from aspliyxia in mines, wells, hlast- 
furnaces, or in sewers wlnTO foul ^as inav eiidaii'^er 
life, are reco| 4 nisal»le hy the society.’ It likewise 
;^ives prizes for swinimin^ to the pupils of public 
schools and of traiuiug'shi}>s. iSoats and Iroatnicn 


^Icdiil of the Iloyal Hinnanc Society 
(iiclual size lA iiu'li (liainot«T). 


were rewarih?<l for saving 70S lives and attempting 
to sjive 9‘J others, drowning or succuiiihing to foul 
gas in mines, &c. The ligure shows the medal of 
the society. Another reverse is used when it i^ 
presented to iiersons who have risked their lives to 
save others, but without success ; the inscription is 
‘VITA PKKlCri.O EXPOSITA DONO SOCIETAS 

EEcaA 11 i\MA N A. ’ »Sce A ti.n ital lie^orl of the Iloyid 
Humane Society (4 Trafalgar Square, W.C.). 

llllinailisfs (Lat. JitcrcG hmna^riorcs, ‘j;M)Iito 
letters' - whence the title Humanity for the ]no- 
fessoi-sJiip of Latin in Scottish univei*sities ; Ital. 
■nmanista)^ the name assumed at the revival of 
learning by those wlio looko<l upon the cultivation 
of classical literature as the most valualile instru- 
ment of Ciliication, in opposition to those who clung 
to l!ic ancient im‘tho<ls of the Scholastics (q.v. ). 
In their modes of tliongiit also the tendency of the 
humanists was to exalt raganisrn at the expense of 
Chiistiaiiity. In the JSth centnrv the name heeamo 
a won! of rej»r«»acli for those mIk* slnuNed a blind 
zeal for the classics as the sole CMlucatioiial snhiect, 

I opposingthe I'liilanthiofusts, who asserted thev aliie 
I of mathematics, science, motlerii languages, ami 
history. The repr(;s(*ntaiives of classical learning 
after the Kenai>saneL‘ (q. v.)— iN tranh, Krasmiis, 
Sir Thomas JNJ ore, riiieli von Ilutteii, (ieorge IfijcJi- 
aiiaii, Casanhon, Scaliger- fire called linmaiiisLs, 
On the Ollier Jiaml, by Inimaiiisin is soniiqinjes 
meant what jnofesses to h<* a specially- liberal view 
of liiimaii nalnre; see Schiller’s //ay/o/nAsv;/- ( 190.*! ). 


aui kept on the Serpentine in Hyde Tar k for the 
purpose of watching over the bathers who resort 
tliitlier. And during the skating season experi- 
enct'd icemen ani sent to the vfiricMis waters in and 
around London to help in case of aecMeuts. 'J’lie 
society is siijqiorted liy be<iiiests and private siib- 
acriptions. Since IST.'I the Stanhope gohl medal 
has been awarded ‘to the case exhiliitiiig greatest 
gallantry during the year.’ In 190*2, 787 persons 


aOinn the hiimnnity and 
' \\ liollydiHiy lliediviiiiiy of Christ (see I ’.MTAjliANs), 
j lielieve in the ]HMfe(rtil»ility of man (see Saint- 
jSlAloN), or prob'ss the ‘ Keligion of Humanity’ 
(see Posl'JTViSAl ). Or, ill modern usage, 
anthropic (or, iincumplimeiitarily, hyper • jiliilaii- 
, thropie) pcfiple are called by the name; "see (‘aI'ITAE 
PtNLSHMENT, V’l VISIXTION, X’AUUIN ATION, X'lKiE- 

TAKiAMsM, Animals ((’ui.elty toC Ciiildjjen 

(IMiEVENTlON OF CKUEJ/I V TO ). 
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